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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEXTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 








SPECIAL SESSION 





SENATE. | 


Tuourspay, March 4, 1909. 


JAMES S. SHERMAN, Vice-President of the United States, 
to whom: the oath had been administered at the close of the 
last regular session of the Sixtieth Congress, took the chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. The 
Chaplain will ask God for His blessing. 

PRAYER. 

Rey. Edward E. Hale, Chaplain of the Senate, offered the 
following prayer: | 

I will multiply my people; they shall not be few. 

I will glorify them, and they shall not be small. 

Their congregation shall be established before me; 

And I will punish all that oppress them. 

Their nobles shall be from themselves and their governors 
from the midst of them. 

I will cause him to draw near 

And he shall approach unto ame. 

And ye shall be my people and I will be your God. 

The law shall not depart from them. 

Be thou strong and of good courage; 

Be not afraid, neither be discouraged, 

For the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. 

Let us join in prayer. 

Father Almighty, Thou hast been pleased to make this people 
Thine own nation. In Thy providence, Thou hast watched over | 
the fathers. Thou hast led them from the beginning, that this 
should be that happy nation whose God is the Lord. 

This is our prayer: That this Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people may not cease from the land; that all 
the people this day would consecrate to-day to Thee and ask 
for a father’s blessing upon the children; that as Thou wert 
pleased to lead the fathers in a thousand thousand providences, 
so wilt Thou be pleased to lead all the magistrates of this 
Nation; that Thou wouldst bind together the States of this 
Natiofi; that each and every man, each and every woman, and 
each and every child may know that they live to Thy glory and 
in Thy fear. 

Hear us, Father, answer us, and bless as Thine own children, 
in Christ Jesus. 

Join me audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. 

God bless the United States of America. 


ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, there is no need to re- 
cite the history of this great legislative body, proud of it though 


we be, nor yet to suggest methods which might, in coming | 


time, enhance its usefulness. 
you understand the other. 
In a government by and for the people the necessity of 
clearly defining the rights and limitations of the several 
branches thereof is manifest. An hundred years has demon- 
strated the farsightedness and the wisdom of the framers of 
that instrument which has been the foundation of our legisla- 


The world knows the one, and 


| the duty of the Supreme Court to determine if your action is 


| this Capitol, though not in this Chamber, have impressed me 
| with the weight of senatorial responsibility and the value of 


| patriotic purposes. 


| that I may measure up to the standard you have set, and if I 
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tive action. The Vice-President is not one of the makers of the 
law. It is his duty rather to regulate in this body the method 
of making them; to regulate, not in accord with his will or 
ideas, but in accord with rules which you yourselves have es- 
tablished. It is for the presiding officer to require you to act 
in conforwity with your self-imposed regulations just as it is 


in accord with the Constitution. Two decades of service in 


senatorial duty well done. It is well neither to minimize the 
former nor to exaggerate the latter, but to keep both ever in 
mind. 

I am aware that the burden of responsibility, Senators, is 
on your shoulders, not mine, and yet I do not fail to realize 
that I shall have duties to perform which require industry, a 
clear mind, and a controlled temper. I shall strive to dis- 
charge those duties with courtesy and with fairness to all. 

1 am inducted into the Vice-Presidency with anpreciation of 
the dignity and honor of the lofty place and with pleasurable 
anticipation of close association with men of high ideals and 


I accept, sir, from your hand the gavel with the earnest hope 


so do I feel that I shall have met every expectation. 
PROCLAMATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Presi 
dent’s proclamation convening the Senate in extraordinary ses- 
sion. 

The Secretary (Charles G. Bennett) read the proclamation, as 
follows: 

By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas public interests require that the Senate of the United 
States be convened at 12 o’clock on the 4th day of March next 
to receive such communications as may be made by the Execu- 
tive: 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do-hereby proclaim and declare that an ex- 
traordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States 
to convene at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on the 4th 
day of March next, at 12 o'clock noon, of which all persons who 
shall at that time be entitled to act as Members of that body 
are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at 
Washington the 27th day of February, in the year of our Lord 
1909 and of the Independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and thirty-third. 

| THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
By the President: 
| RoBert Bacon, 

Secretary of State. 
ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO SENATORS. 
| The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the names 
| of Senators-elect to whom the oath is to be administered. As 
| their names are called they will present themselves to take the 
| oath. 
The Secretary called the names of— 

Mr. Brapirey, Mr. BRANDEGEF, Mr. Bristow, and Mr. Burton. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. PayNtTer, Mr. BULKELEY, Mr, Curtis, and Mr. DIcK, rg- 


1 






spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 


CLARKE Of Arkansas, Mr, Cray, and Mr. CRAWFORD. 
These Senators (with the exception of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) 


President. 
The Secretary called the names of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. Barry, Mr. 

| 


Ioster, and Mr. Gamer, respectively, and the oath was admin- 
istered to them by the Vice-President. 
The Secretary called the names of Mr. Cummins, Mr. D1i- 

LINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. GALLINGER. 
These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 


Mr. Dotutver, Mr. Pace, Mr. TALIAFERRO, and Mr. BURNHAM, 
respectively, and the oath was administered to them by the |} 
Vice-President. 





| 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Gore, Mr. HEYEURN, | 
Mr. Huacues, and Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 


Mr. Owen, Mr. Borauw, Mr. GuGGENHEIM, and Mr. McCumBer, 
respectively, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice-President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Jonnston of Alabama, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. MCENEry, and Mr. NEWLANDS. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk 
by Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Prives, Mr. Foster, and Mr. NIXon, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 
President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. OvERMAN, Mr. PEN- 
ROSE, Mr. PerxKrns, and Mr. Roor. 

These Senators were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by 
Mr. Simmons, Mr. Kean, Mr. Fuint, and Mr. Depew, and the 
oath was administered to them by the Vice-President. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. SHiIvety, Mr. Smoot, 
Mr. Smita of Maryland, Mr. Smira of South Carolina, and 
Mr. STONE. 

These Senators (with the exception of Mr. Smitru of Mary- 
land) were escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. BEv- 
ERIDGE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. TILLMAN, and Mr. WARNER, re- 
spectively, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice- 
President. 








SENATORS PRESENT. 


The Senators-elect having been sworn and having taken their 
seats in the Senate, the following Senators were present: 
From the State of— 
Alabama—John H. Bankhead and Joseph F. Johnston. 
Arkansas—James P. Clarke. 
California—Frank P, Flint and George C. Perkins. 
Colorado—Simon Guggenheim and Charles J. Hughes. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Harry H. Richardson. 
Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher and James P. Taliaferro. 
Georgia—Alexander S. Clay. 
Idaho—William E. Borah and Weldon B. Heyburn. 
Illinois—Shelby M. Cullom. 
Indiana—Albert J. Beveridge and Benjamin F. Shively. 
ITowa—aAlbert B. Cummins and Jonathan P. Dolliver. 
Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and Charles Curtis. 
Kentucky—William O. Bradley and T. H. Paynter. 
Louisiana—Murphy J. Foster and Samuel D. McEnery. 
Maine—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 
Maryland—Isidor Rayner. 
Massachusetts—Winthrop Murray Crane and Henry Cabot | 
Lodge. 
Michigan—Julius C. Burrows and William Alden Smith. 
Minnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 
Mississippi—Anselm J. McLaurin and H. D. Money. 
Missouri—William J. Stone and William Warner. 
Montana—Thomas H. Carter and Joseph M. Dixon. 
Nebraska—Norris Brown and Elmer J. Burkett. 
Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and George 8S. Nixon. 
New Hampshire—Henry E. Burnham and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
New Jersey—Frank O. Briggs and John Kean. 
New York—Chauncey M. Depew and Elihu Root. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 
North Dakota—Martin N. Johnson and Porter J. McCumber. 
Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Charles Dick. 
Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore and Robert L. Owen. 
Oregon—Jonathan Bourne. 
Pennsylvania—Philander Chase Knox and Boies Penrose. 
Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 
South Carolina—Edley D. Smith and Benjamin R. Tillman. 
South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Robert J. Gamble. 
Tennessee—James B. Frazier and Robert L. Taylor. 
Texas—Joseph W. Bailey and Charles A. Culberson. 
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Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll 8S. Page. 
Virginia—John W. Daniel and Thomas S. Martin. 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Samuel H. Piles. 

West Virginia—Stephen B. Elkins and Nathan B. Scott. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette. 

Wvyoming—Clarence D. Clark and Francis E. Warren. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chief Justice of the United 
States will now administer the oath of office to the President- 
elect, after which the President will deliver his inaugural ad- 
dress in this Chamber. 

The President-elect was escorted to the Vice-President’s chair 
by Mr. Knox, and the oath of office was sdministered to him 
by the Chief Justice. 

The President of the United States delivered the following 
address: 

My FELLOW-CITIZENS : 


Anyone who has taken the oath I have just taken must feel 
a heavy weight of responsibility. If not, he-has no conception 
of the powers and duties of the office upon which he is about 
to enter, or he is lacking in a proper sense of the obligation 
which the oath imposes. 

The office of an inaugural address is to give a summary 
outline of the main policies of the new administration, so far 
as they can be anticipated. I have had the honor to be one 
of the advisers of my distinguished predecessor, and, as such, to 
hold up his hands in the reforms he has initiated. I should be 
untrue to myself, to my promises, and to the declarations of the 
party platform upon which I was elected to office, if I did not 
make the maintenance and enforcement of those reforms a 
most important feature of my administration. They were 
directed to the suppression of the lawlessness and abuses of 
power of the great combinations of capital invested in rail- 
roads and in industrial enterprises carrying on interstate 
commerce. The steps which my predecessor took and the leg- 
islation passed on his recommendation have accomplished much, 
have caused a general halt in the vicious policies which created 
popular alarm, and have brought about in the business affected 
a much higher regard for existing law. 

To render the reforms lasting, however, and to secure at the 
same time freedom from alarm on the part of those pursuing 
proper and progressive business methods, further legislative 
and executive action are needed. Relief of the railroads from 
certain restrictions of the antitrust law have been urged by 
my predecessor and will be urged by me. On the other hand, 
the administration is pledged to legislation looking to a proper 
federal supervision and restriction to prevent excessive issues 
of bonds and stocks by companies owning and operating inter- 
state-commerce railroads. 

Then, too, a reorganization of the Department of Justice, of 
the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking 
to effective cooperation of these agencies, is needed to secure 
a more rapid and certain enforcement of the laws affecting inter- 
state railroads and industrial combinations. 

I hope to be able to submit at the first regular session of the 
incoming Congress, in December next, definite suggestions in 
respect to the needed amendments to the antitrust and the inter- 
state-commerce law and the changes required in the executive 
departments concerned in their enforcement. 

It is believed that with the changes to be recommended, 
American business can be assured of that measure of stability 
and certainty in respect to those things that may be done and 
those that are prohibited which is essential to the life and 
growth of all business. Such a plan must include the right of 
the people to avail themselves of those methods of combining 
capital and effort deemed necessary to reach the highest degree 
of economic efficiency, at the same time differentiating between 
combinations based upon legitimate economic reasons and those 
formed with the intent of creating monopolies and artificially 
controlling prices. 

The work of formulating into practical shape such changes 
is creative work of the highest order, and requires all the 
deliberation possible in the interval. I believe that the amend- 
ments to be proposed are just as necessary in the protection of 
legitimate business as in the clinching of the reforms which 
properly bear the name of my predecessor. 

A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the 
tariff. In accordance with the promises of the platform upon 
which I was elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to 
meet on the 15th day of March, in order that consideration may 
be at once given to a bill revising the Dingley Act. This should 
secure an adequate revenue and adjust the duties in such a 
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manner as to afford to labor and to all industries tn this country, 
whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff 
equal to the difference between the cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production here, and have a provision which 
shall put into force, upon executive determination of certain 
facts, a higher or maximum tariff against those countries whose 
trade policy toward us equitably requires such discrimination. 
It is thought that there has been such a change in conditions 
since the enactment of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly 
protective principle, that the measure of the tariff above stated 
will permit the reduction of rates in certain schedules and will 
require the advancement of few, if any. 

The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authori- 
tative way as to lead the business community to count upon it 
necessarily, halts all those branches of business directly af- 
fected ; and as these are most important, it disturbs the whole 
business of the country. It is imperatively necessary, there 
fore, that a tariff bill be drawn in good faith in accordance 
with promises made before the election by the party in power, 
and as promptly passed as due consideration will permit. It 
is not that the tariff is more important in the long run than the 
perfecting of the reforms in respect to antitrust legislation and 
interstate-commerce regulation, but the need for action when 
the revision of the tariff has been determined upon is more 
immediate to avoid embarrassment of business. To secure the 
needed speed in the passage of the tariff bill, it would seem 
wise to attempt no other legislation at the extra session. I 
venture this as a suggestion only, for the course to be taken by 
Congress, upon the call of the Executive, is wholly within its 
discretion. 

In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation 
and the securing thereby of a revenue. Due largely to the 
business depression which followed the financial panic of 1907, 
the revenue from customs and other sources has decreased to 
such an extent that the expenditures fr the current fiscal 
year will exceed the receipts by $100,000,000. It is impera- 
tive that such a deficit shall not continue, and the framers of 
the tariff bill must, of course, have in mind the total revenues 
likely to be produced by it and so arrange the duties as to 
secure an adequate income. Should it be impossible to do so by 
import duties, new kinds of taxation must be adopted, and 
among these I recommend a graduated inheritance tax as cor- 
rect in principle and as certain and easy of collection. 

The obligation on the part of those responsible for the ex- 
penditures made to carry on the Government, to be as econom- 
ical as possible, arid to make the burden of taxation as light as 
possible, is plain, and should be affirmed in every declaration of 
government policy. This is especially true when we are face 
to face with a heavy deficit. But when the desire to win the 
popular approval leads to the cutting off of expenditures really 
needed to make the Government effective and to enable it to 
accomplish its proper objects, the result is as much to be con- 
demned as the waste of government funds in unnecessary ex- 
penditure. The scope of a modern government in what it can 
and ought to accomplish for its people has been widened far 
beyond the principles laid down by the old “laissez faire” 
school of political writers, and this widening has met popular 
approval. 

In the Department of Agriculture the use of scientific experi- 
ments on a large seale and the spread of information derived 
from them for the improvement of general agriculture must 
go on. 

The importance of supervising business of great railways and 
industrial combinations and the necessary investigation and 
prosecution of unlawful business methods are another neces- 
sary tax upon Government which did not exist half a century 
ago. 

The putting into force of laws which shall secure the conser- 
vation of our resources, so far as they may be within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, including the most impor- 
tant work of saving and restoring our forests and the great im- 
provement of waterways, are all proper government functions 
which must involve large expenditure if properly performed. 
While some of them, like the reclamation of arid lands, are 
made to pay for themselves, others are of such an indirect 
benefit that this can not be expected of them. A permanent 
improvement, like the Panama Canal, should be treated as a 
distinct enterprise, and should be paid for by the proceeds of 
bonds, the issue of which will distribute its cost between the 
present and future generations in accordance with the benefits 
derived. It may well be submitted to the serious consideration 
of Congress whether the deepening and control of the channel of 
a great river system, like that of the Ohio or of the Mississippi, 
when definite and practical plans for the enterprise have been 
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approved and determined upon, should not be provided for in 
the same way. 

Then, too, there are expenditures of Government absolutely 
necessary if our country is to maintain its proper place among 
the nations of the world, and is to exercise its proper influence 
in defense of its own trade interests in the maintenance of tra- 
ditional American policy against the colonization, of European 
monarchies in this hemisphere, and in the pgomotion of peace 
and international morality. I refer to the cost of maintaining 
a proper army, a proper navy, and suitable fortifications upon 
the mainland of the United States and in its dependencies. 

We should have an army so organized and so officered as to 
be capable in time of emergency, in cooperatiqn with the na- 
tional militia and under the provisions of a proper national 
volunteer law, rapidly to expand into a force sufficient to re- 
sist all probable invasion from abroad and to furnish a re- 
spectable expeditionary force if necessary in the maintenance 
of our traditional American policy which bears the name of 
President Monroe. 

Our fortifications are yet in a state of only partial complete- 
ness, and the number of men to man them is insufficient. In 
a few years, however, the usual annual appropriations for our 
coast defenses, both on the mainland and in the dependencies, 
will make them sufficient to resist all direct attack, and by 
that time we may hope that the men to man them will be pro- 
vided aS a necessary adjunct. The distance of our shores froin 
Europe and Asia of course reduces the necessity for maintain- 
ing under arms a great army, but it does not take away the 
requirement of mere prudence—that we should have an army 
sufficiently large and so constituted as to form a nucleus out of 
which a suitable force can quickly grow. 

What has been said of the army may be affirmed in even a 
more emphatic way of the navy. A modern navy can not be 
improvised. It must be built and in existence when the emer- 
gency arises which calls for its use and operation. My distin- 
guished predecessor has in many speeches and messages set 
out with great force and striking language the necessity for 
maintaining a strong navy commensurate with the coast line, 
the governmental resources, and the foreign trade of our Na- 
tion; and I wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has pre- 
sented in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as 
the best conservator of our peace with other nations and the 
best means of securing respect for the assertion of our rights, 
the defense of our interests, and the exercise of our influence in 
international matters. 

Our international policy is always to promote peace. We 
shall enter into any war with a full consciousness of the awful 
consequences that it always entails, whether successful or not, 
and we, of course, shall make every effort consistent with 
national honor and the highest national interest to avoid a 
resort to arms. We favor every instrumentality, like that of 
The Hague tribunal and arbitration treaties made with a view 
to its use in all international controversies, in order to maintain 
peace and to avoid war. But we should be blind to existing 
conditions and should allow ourselves to become foolish ideal- 
ists if we did not realize that, with all the nations of the world 
armed and prepared for war, we must be ourselves in a similar 
condition, in order to prevent other nations from taking ad- 
vantage of us and of our inability to defend our interesis and 
assert our rights with a strong hand. 

In the international controversies that are likely to arise in 
the Orient growing out of the question of the open door and other 
issues the United States can maintain hersinterests intact and 
can secure respect for her just demands. She will not be able 
to do so, however, if it is understood that she never intends to 
back up her assertion of right and her defense of her interest 
by anything but mere verbal protest and diplomatic note. For 
these reasons the expenses of the army and navy and of coast 
defenses should always be considered as something which 
the Government must pay for, and they should not be cut off 
through mere consideration of economy. Our Government is 
able to afford a suitable army and a suitable navy. It may 
maintain them without the slightest danger to the Republic or 
the cause of free institutions, and fear of additional taxation 
ought not to change a proper policy in this regard. 

The policy of the United States in the Spanish war and since 
has given it a position of influence among the nations that it 
never had before, and should be constantly exerted to securing 
to its bona fide citizens, whether native or naturalized, respect 
for them as such in foreign countries. We shoul? make every 
effort to prevent humiliating and degrading prohibition against 
any of our citizens wishing temporarily to sojourn in foreign 
countries because of race or religion. 

The admission of Asiatic immigrants who can not be amalga- 
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mated with our population has been made the subject either of 
prohibitory clauses in our treaties and statutes or of strict ad- 


ministrative regulation secured by diplomatic negotiation. I 
sincerely hope that we may continue to minimize the evils likely 
to arise from such immigration without unnecessary friction 
and by mutual concessions between self-respecting governments. 


Meantime we must take every precaution to prevent, or failing 
that to punish outbursts of race feeling among our people 
against foreigners of whatever nationality who have by our 
grant a treaty right to pursue lawful business here and to be 
protected against lawless assault or injury. 

This leads me to point out a serious defect in the present 
federal jurisdiction, which ought to be remedied at once. Hav- 
ing assured to other countries by treaty the protection of our 
laws for such of their subjects or citizens as we permit to come 
without our jurisdiction, we now leave to a State or a city, 
not under the control of the Federal Government, the duty of 
performing our international obligations in this respect. By 
proper legislation we may, and ought to, place in the hands of 
the Federal Executive the means of enforcing the treaty rights 
of such aliens in the courts of the Federal Government. It puts 
our Government in a pusillanimous position to make definite en- 
gagements to protect aliens and then to excuse the failure to 
perform those engagements by an explanation that the duty to 
keep them is in States or cities, not within our control. If we 
would promise we must put ourselves in a position to perform 
our promise. We can not permit the possible failure of jus- 
tice, due to local prejudice in any State or municipal govern- 
ment, to expose us to the risk of a war which might be avoided 
if federal jurisdiction was asserted by suitable legislation by 
Congress and carried out by proper proceedings instituted by 
the Executive in the courts of the National Government. 

One of the reforms to be carried out during the incoming ad- 
ministration is a change of our monetary and banking laws, so 
as to secure greater elasticity in the forms of currency avail- 
able for trade and to prevent the limitations of law from 
operating to increase the embarrassments of a financial panic. 
The monetary commission, lately appointed, is giving full con- 
sideration to existing conditions and to all proposed remedies, 
and will doubtless suggest one that will meet the requirements 
of business and of public interest. 

We may hope that the report will embody neither the narrow 
view of those who believe that the sole purpose of the new sys- 
tem should be to secure a large return on banking capital or 
of those who would have greater expansion of currency with 
little regard to provisions for its immediate redemption or ulti- 
mate security. There is no subject of economic discussion so 
intricate and so likely to evoke differing views and dogmatic 
statements as this one. The commission, in studying the general 
influence of currency on business and of business on currency, 
have wisely extended their investigations in European banking 
and monetary methods. The information that they have derived 
from such experts as they have found abroad will undoubtedly 
be found helpful in the solution of the difficult problem they 
have in hand. 

The incoming Congress should promptly fulfill the promise of 
the Republican platform and pass a proper postal savings bank 
bill. It will not be unwise or excessive paternalism. The prom- 
ise to repay by the Government will furnish an inducement to 
savings deposits which private enterprise can not supply and 
at such a low rate of interest as not to withdraw custom from 
existing banks. It will substantially increase the funds avail- 
able for investment as capital in useful enterprises. It will 
furnish the absolute security which makes the proposed scheme 
of government guaranty of deposits so alluring, without its 
pernicious results. 

I sincerely hope that the incoming Congress will be alive, as it 
should be, to the importance of our foreign trade and of encour- 
aging it in every way. feasible. The possibility of increasing 
this trade in the Orient, in the Philippines, and in South Amer- 
ica are known to everyone who has given the matter attention. 
The direct effect of free trade between this country and the 
Philippines will be marked upon our sale of cottons, agricul- 
tural machinery, and other manufactures. The necessity of the 
establishment of direct lines of steamers between North and 
South America has been brought to the attention of Congress by 
my predecessor and by Mr. Roor before and after his note- 
worthy visit to that continent, and I sincerely hope that Con- 
gress may be induced to see the wisdom of a tentative effort to 
establish such lines by the use of mail subsidies. 

The importance which the Department of Agriculture and of 
Commerce and Labor may play in ridding the markets of Burope 
of prohibitions and discriminations against the importation of 










our products is fully understood, and it is hoped that the use 

of the maximum and minimum feature of our tariff law to be 

oe passed will be effective to remove many of those restric- 
ons. 

The Panama Canal will have a most important bearing upon 
the trade between the eastern and the far western sections of 
our country, and will greatly increase the facilities for trans- 
portation between the eastern and the western seaboard, and 
may possibly revolutionize the transcontinental rates with re- 
spect to bulky merchandise. It will also have a most beneficial 
effect to increase the trade between the eastern seaboard of the 
United States and the western coast of South America, and, in- 
deed, with some of the important ports on the east coast of 
South America reached by rail from the west coast. 

The work on the canal is making most satisfactory progress. 
The type of the canal as a lock canal was fixed by Congress after 
a full consideration of the conflicting reports of the majority and 
minority of the consulting board, and after the recommendation 
of the War Department and the Executive upon those reports. 
Recent suggestion that something had occurred on the Isthmus 
to make the lock type of the canal less feasible than it was sup- 
posed to be when the reports were made and the policy deter- 
mined on led to a visit to the Isthmus of a board of competent 
engineers to examine the Gatun dam and locks, which are the 
key of the lock type. The report of that board shows nothing 
has occurred in the nature of newly revealed evidence which 
should change the views once formed in the original discussion. 
The construction will go on under a most effective organization 
controlled by Colonel Goethals and his fellow army engineers 
associated with him, and will certainly be completed early in 
the next administration, if not before. 

Some type of canal must be constructed. The lock type has 
been selected. We are all in favor of having it built as 
promptly as possible. We must not now, therefore, keep up a 
fire in the rear of the agents whom we have authorized to do 
our work on the Isthmus. We must hold up their hands, and 
speaking for the incoming administration I wish to say that I 
propose to devote all the energy possible and under my control 
to pushing of this work on the plans which have been adopted, 
and to stand behind the men who are doing faithful, hard work 
to bring about the early completion of this, the greatest con- 
structive enterprise of modern times. 

The governments of our dependencies in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are progressing as favorably as could be desired. 
The prosperity of Porto Rico continues unabated. The business 
conditions in the Philippines are not all that we could wish 
them to be, but with the passage of the new tariff bill permitting 
free trade between the United States and the archipelago, with 
such limitations in sugar and tobacco as shall prevent injury 
to domestic interests on those products, we can count on an im- 
provement in business conditions in the Philippines and the de- 
velopment of a mutually profitable trade between this country 
and the islands. Meantime our Government in each dependency 
is upholding the traditions of civil liberty and increasing popu- 
lar control which might be expected under American auspices. 
The work which we are doing there redounds to our credit as a 
Nation. 

I look forward with hope to increasing the already good 
feeling between the South and the other sections of the country. 
My chief purpose is not to effect a change in the electoral vote 
of the Southern States. That is a secondary consideration. 
What I look forward to is an increase in the tolerance of politi- 
cal views of all kinds and their advocacy throughout the South, 
and the existence of a respectable political opposition in every 
State; even more than this, to an increased feeling on the part 
of all the people in the South that this Government is their 
Government, and that its officers in their States are their 
officers. 

The consideration of this question can not, however, be com- 
plete and full without reference to the negro race, its progress 
and its present condition. The thirteenth amendment secured 
them freedom; the fourteenth amendment due process of law, 
protection of property, and the pursuit of happiness; and the 
fifteenth amendment attempted to secure the negro against any 
deprivation of the privilege to vote because he was a negro. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth amendments have been generally 
enforced and have secured the objects for which they were in- 
tended. While the fifteenth amendment has not been generally 
observed in the past, it ought to be observed, and the tendency 
of southern legislation to-day is toward the enactment of elec- 
toral qualifications which shall square with that amendment. 
Of course, the mere adoption of a constitutional law is only 
one step in the right direction. It must be fairly and justly 
enforced as well. In time both will come. Hence it is clear 
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to all that the domination of an ignorant, irresponsible ele- 
ment can be prevented by constitutional laws which shall ex- 
clude from voting both negroes and whites not having educa- 
tion or other qualifications thought to be necessary for a proper 
electorate. The danger of the control of an ignorant electorate 
has therefore passed. With this change, the interest which 
many of the southern white citizens take in the welfare of the 
negroes has increased. The colored men must base their hope 
on the results of their own industry, self-restraint, thrift, and 
business success, as well as upon the aid and comfort and sym- 
pathy which they may receive from their white neighbors of 
the South. 

There was a time when Northerners who sympathized with 
the negro in his necessary struggle for better conditions sought 
to give to him the suffrage as a protection and to enforce its 
exercise against the prevailing sentiment of the South. The 
movement proved to be a failure. What remains is the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution and the right to have 
statutes of States specifying qualifications for electors sub- 
jected to the test of compliance with that amendment. This is 
a great protection to the negro. It never will be repealed, and 
it never ought to be repealed. If it had not passed, it might be 
difficult now to adopt it; but with it in our fundamental law, 
the policy of southern legislation must and will tend to obey it, 
and so long as the statutes of the States meet the test of this 
amendment and are not otherwise in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, it is not the disposition or 
within the province of the Federal Government to interfere 
with the regulation by Southern States of their domestic affairs. 
There is in the South a stronger feeling than ever among the 
intelligent, well-to-do, and influential element in favor of the in- 
dustrial education of the negro and the encouragement of the 
race to make themselves useful members of the community. 
The progress which the negro has made in the last fifty years, 
from slavery, when its statistics are reviewed, is marvelous, and 
it furnishes every reason to hope that in the next twenty-five 
years a still greater improvement in his condition as a produc- 
tive member of society, on the farm, and in the shop, and in 
other occupations may come. 

The negroes are now Americans. Their ancestors came 
here years ago against their will, and this is their only country 
and their only flag. They have shown themselves anxious to 
live for it and to die for it. Encountering the race feeling 
against them, subjected at times to cruel injustice growing out 
of it, they may well have our profound sympathy and aid in 
the struggle they are making. We are charged with the sacred 
duty of making their path as smooth and easy as we can. Any 
recognition of their distinguished men, any appointment to 
office from among their number, is properly taken as an encour- 
agement and an appreciation of their progress, and this just 
policy should be pursued when suitable occasion offers. 

Sut it may well admit of doubt whether, in the case of any 
race, an appointment of one of their number to a local office in 
a community in which the race feeling is so widespread and 
acute as to interfere with the ease and facility with which 
the local government business can be done by the appointee is 
of sufficient benefit by way of encouragement to the race to 
outweigh the recurrence and increase of race feeling which 
such an appointmept is likely to engender. Therefore the 
Executive, in recognizing the negro race by appointments, must 
exercise a careful discretion not thereby to do it more harm than 
good. On the other hand, we must be careful not to encourage 
the mere pretense of race feeling manufactured in the interest 
of individual political ambition. 

Personally, I have not the slightest race prejudice or feeling, 
and recognition of its existence only awakens in my heart a 
deeper sympathy for those who have to bear it or suffer from 
it, and I question the wisdom of a policy which is likely to in- 
crease it. Meantime, if nothing is done to prevent it, a better 
feeling between the negroes and the whites in the South will 
continue to grow, and more and more of the white people will 
come to realize that the future of the South is to be much bene- 
fited by the industrial and intellectual progress of the negro. 
The exercise of political franchises by those of his race who are 
intelligent and weil to do will be acquiesced in, and the right to 
vote will be withheld only from the ignorant and irresponsible 
of both races. 

There is one other matter to which I shall refer. It was 
made the subject of great controversy during the election and 
calls for at least a passing reference now. My distinguished 
predecessor has given much attention to the cause of labor, with 
whose struggle for better things he has shown the sincerest sym- 
pathy. At his instance Congress has passed the bill fixing the 





liability of interstate carriers to their employees for injury sus- 
tained in the course of employment, abolishing the rule of fel- 
low-servant and the common-law rule as to contributory negli- 
gence, and substituting therefor the so-called rule of “ compara- 
tive negligence.” It has also passed a law fixing the compensa- 
tion of government employees for injuries sustained in the em- 
ploy of the Government. It has also passed a model child-labor 
law for the District of Columbia. In previous administrations 
an arbitration law for interstate-commerce railroads and their 
employees, and laws for the application of safety devices to 
save the lives and limbs of employees of interstate railroads 
had been passed. Additional legislation of this kind was passed 
by the outgoing Congress. < 

I wish to say that in so far as I can I hope to promote the 
enactment of further legislation of this character. I am strongly 
convinced that the Government should make itself as responsible 
to employees injured in its employ as an interstate-railway cor- 
poration is made responsible by federal law to its employees; 
and I shall be glad, whenever any additional reasonable safety 
device can be invented to reduce the loss of life and limb among 
railway employees, to urge Congress to require its adoption by 
interstate railways. 

Another labor question has arisen which has awakened the 
most excited discussion. That is in respect to the power of the 
federal courts to issue injunctions in industrial disputes. As to 
that, my convictions are fixed. Take away from the courts, if 
it could be taken away, the power to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, and it would create a privileged class among the | 
borers and save the lawless among their number from a most 
needful remedy available to all men for the protection of their 
business against lawless invasion. The proposition that business 
is not a property or pecuniary right which can be protected by 
equitable injunction is utterly without foundation in precedent 
or reason. The proposition is usually linked with one to make 
the secondary boycott lawful. Such a proposition is at variance 
with the American instinct, and will find no support, in my 
judgment, when submitted to the American people. The sec- 
ondary boycott is an instrument of tyranny, and ought not to 
be made legitimate. 

The issue of a temporary restraining order without notice has 
in several instances been abused by its inconsiderate exercise, 
and to remedy this the platform upon which I was elected 
recommends the formulation in a statute of the conditions under 
which such a temporary restraining order ought to issue. A 
statute can and ought to be framed to embody the best modern 
practice, and can bring the subject so closely to the attention of 
the court as to make abuses of the process unlikely in the fu- 
ture. The American people, if I understand them, insist that 
the authority of the courts shall be sustained, and are opposed 
to any change in the procedure by which the powers of a court 
may be weakened and the fearless and effective administration 
of justice be interfered with. 

Having thus reviewed the questions likely to recur during my 
administration, and having expressed in a summary way the 
position which I expect to take in recommendations to Congress 
and in my conduct as an Executive, I invoke the considerate 
sympathy and support of my fellow-citizens and the aid of the 
Almighty God in the discharge of my responsible duties. 


GUESTS OF THE SENATE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will further 
execute the order provided for the inaugural ceremonies, 

The guests of the Senate retired from the Chamber in the 
following order: 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives. 

The marshal of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice, associate justices, clerk, and reporter of 
the Supreme Court. 

The ex-President of the United States, the committee of 
arrangements, and the President of the United States. 

Ambassadors to the United States and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Ex-members of the Cabinet. 

The ex-Vice-President. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary of the Senate. 

The Speaker and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 

Retiring Members, Members-elect, and officers of the House 
of Representatives. 
Heads of the executive departments, 
Governors of States and Territories. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army and his aid. 
The Admiral of the Navy and his aid. 





HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Fryer), having taken the 
chair, 

Mr. HALE submitted the following order, which was agreed to: 

Ordered, That the hour of the daily meeting of the Senate be 12 
o'clock meridian until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 5, 
1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





SENATE. 
Frmway, March 5, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Secretary 
will complete the reading of the Journal. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal, and it was approved. 

SENATORS FROM MARYLAND AND OREGON, 

Mr. RAYNER. I ask that my colleague [Mr. SmitH of Mary- 
land] be sworn in. He was delayed yesterday. 

Mr. BOURNE. I wish to announce that my colleague, Sen- 
ator-elect CHAMBERLAIN, is here and ready to take the oath of 
office, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senators-elect will come to the 
desk, and the Chair will administer the oath. 

Mr. SmitH of Maryland and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were escorted 
to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. RayNER and Mr. Bourne, re- 
spectively; and the oath prescribed by law having been admin- 
istered to them, they took their seats in the Senate. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think the roll of the 
Senate has yet been called to show the presence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll has not been called, yet 
the record shows the presence of a quorum. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire to have the roll called? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think the roll was called yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The record shows the presence of a 
quorum yesterday, but the roll was not called. Does the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts ask that the roll be called? 

Mr. BAILEY. I was going to suggest, in line with what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said, that the record may show 
it; but if it does, it is an arbitrary entry, because there was no 
roll call and nothing which would manifest a quorum. I think 
the roll ought to have been called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Gore Page 
Bailey Crane Guggenheim Paynter 
Bankhead Crawford Hale Penrose 
Beveridge Culberson Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Cullom Hughes Piles 
Bourne Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 


Brandegee Curtis Johnston, Ala. Richardson 


Briggs Daniel Jones Root 
Bristow Depew Kean Scott 
Brown Dick La Follette Shively 
Bulkeley Dillingham Ledge Smith, Md. 
Burkett Dixon McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Burnham Dolliver McEnery Smith, 8. Cc. 
Burrows Fletcher McLaurin Smoot 
Burton Flint Money Stone 
Carter Foster Nelson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Clapp ae Nixon Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Overman Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Owen Wetmore 


Mr. CLAY. My colleague [Mr. Bacon] is confined at home on 
account of sickness. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague [Mr. WABNEB] is absent on busi- 
ness, but will be in the Senate to-day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll call evidences the pres- 
ence of a quorum. Eighty Senators have answered to their 
names. 

SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the resignation of my colleague 
[Mr. Knox] has been forwarded to the governor of Pennsyl- 
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vania, to take effect at the expiration of the Sixtieth Congress, 
and I would call the attention of the clerks to the fact, so that 
the name may be omitted from the roll of the Senate in the 
present Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will take notice of 
the fact as stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res.1), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Chair to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. 
CULBERSON the committee. 

RECESS. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate take a recess until half 
past 1 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 1.30 o’clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. CULBERSON, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the United States, ap- 
peared, and 

Mr. GALLINGER said: Mr. President, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the United States and in- 
form him that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased to make have 
performed that duty; and the President, in reply, informed the 
committee that he would immediately communicate to the Sen- 
ate in writing. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 
o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, March 6, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate March 5, 1909. 
THE CABINET. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Philander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, to be Secretary of State, 
vice Robert Bacon, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Franklin MacVeagh, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, vice George B. Cortelyou, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Jacob M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, to be Secretary of War, 
vice Luke E. Wright, resigned. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
George W. Wickersham, of New York, to be Attorney-General, 
vice Charles J. Bonaparte, resigned. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, to be Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, vice George v. L. Meyer, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
George v. L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, to be Secretary of the 
Navy, vice Truman H. Newberry, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Richard A. Ballinger, of Washington, to be Secretary of the 
Interior, vice James Rudolph Garfield, resigned. 
SECBETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
James Wilson, of Iowa, to be Secretary of Agriculture. This 
is a reappointment. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Charles Nagel, of Missouri, to be Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, vice Oscar S. Straus, resigned. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Huntington Wilson, of Illinois, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, vice John Callan O’Laughlin, resigned. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Beekman Winthrop, of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, vice Herbert L. Satterlee, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William Loeb, jr., of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of 
Edward S. Fowler. 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


Z. Lewis Dalby, of Roanoke, Va., to be an Indian inspector, 
vice Cyrus Beede, term expired. Mr. Dalby’s recess appoint- 
ment expired at the end of the last session of the Senate. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John P. McDowell, of Chicago, Ill., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Williston, N. Dak., vice Victor Chaffee, deceased. 
Mr. McDowell’s recess appointment expired at the end of the 
last session of the Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 5, 1909. 
THE CABINET. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Philander C. Knox, to be Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Franklin MacVeagh, to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Jacob M. Dickinson, to be Secretary of War. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
George W. Wickersham, to be Attorney-General. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Frank H. Hitchcock, to be Postmaster-General. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
George v. L. Meyer, to be Secretary of the Navy. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Richard A, Ballinger, to be Secretary of the Interior. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
James Wilson, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Charles Nagel, to be Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Huntington Wilson, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 





SENATE. 
Satrurpay, March 6, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward BE. Hale. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator withhold the motion for | 


a moment? I wish to offer a resolution. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 


2), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: | 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby directed to procure, 
through our consular and other representatives abroad, all available 


information relating to the practice of foreign governments selling | 


manufactured goods in this country at a price lower than the domestic 
ae ae information to be communicated to the Senate at the earliest 
ssible day. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island further yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call attention to an entry in the 
ReEcorpD, on page 3823: 

JOINT COMMITTER ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS. 

The Vice-Presic SYRBU ; : 
Pi.es, Mr. Sion ee eee at nny = 1 A yy BH 
of the Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

I will state that so far as the minority of that committee is 
concerned, it was not designated in the usual manner, and that 
at the proper time an effort will be made to rectify it. 

I wanted to make for the Recorp, while we are in legislative 
session, the statement which I have made, 
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DATE OF INAUGURATION. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield. 

Mr. DEPEW. I introduce a joint resolution for reference 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R.1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States respecting the commencement 
and termination of Congress was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representativgs of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States be proposed for ratification by the legisla- 
tures of the several States which, when ratified by legislatures in 
three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid as a part of the said 
Constitution, namely: 

That the Sixty-second Congress and the term of office of the Presi 
dent and Vice-President shall continue until the last Wednesday of 
April in the year 1913 at noon; and the last Wednesday of April at 
noon shall thereafter be substituted for the 4th day of March as the 
commencement and termination of Congress and of the terms of the 
President, Vice-President, Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. This is an extraordinary session of the Senate; 
the House is not in session; and certainly it has never been our 
practice at an extraordinary session of the Senate to introduce 
general business to which the assent of both Houses is required. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let the joint resolution be referred in any 
event. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be referred. 

Mr. LODGE. It would be referred to the committee, of course, 
in any event. 

Mr. CULLOM., It ought not to have been introduced. 

Mr. DEPEW. All I ask is that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

EIGHTEENTH KANSAS VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 17. 

Whereas the Eighteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Col. H. L. Moore, consisting cf 358 officers and enlisted men, 
| was, on the 15th day of July, 1867, mustered into the United Stat 
service and served until the 15th day of November, 1867, and during 
said time were actually engaged in suppressing Indian hostilities and 
lost in killed and wounded about 10 per cent of the number of men 
enlisted, and during said time marched 2,200 miles and endured all of 
| the hardships incident to Indian warfare along the frontier, and was 
| highly commended for bravery and efficiency by Generals Sheridan and 
Custer; and 

Whereas during the summer of 1868 the western part of Kansas, 
tions of Colorado, and Texas were raided by hostile bands of plains 

ndians and 158 men were murdered, exclusive of casuaities incident 
to military operations, 17 of whom were captured and burned; 14 





women were outraged, 4 women and 24 children were carried into 
captivity, and of the children 14 perished. To punish these Indians 
and protect the frontier from further depredations, the War Depart 


ment decided upon a winter campaign and called upon Kansas for a 
regiment of volunteer cavalry. Thereupon the Nineteenth Kansas Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, consisting of 1,200 men, under the command of Sam- 
uel J. Crawford, then governor, was, on the 20th day of October, 
1868, mustered into the United States service and marched from To- 
peka, Kans., through the Indian Territory, a portion of Texas, over an 
unknown and trackless prairie, in a starving condition, in the dead of 
winter, and, under command of General Custer, compelled the surrender 
of the entire hostile bands of Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and C 
manches, establishing Fort Sill and recovering the captured women and 
forever pledging these tribes to peace; and 

Whereas after marching to Fort Hays, Kans., they were, on the 18th 
day of April, 1869, mustered out of the United States service; and 

Whereas from the time they were mustered in until they were mus- 
tered out this regiment endured all the hardships and suffering inci- 
dent to Indian warfare in an unsettled country and almost perished for 
want of food and clothing; and 

Whereas General Sheridan describes their march as without parallel 
in the history of any army, considering the time of year and existing 
conditions ; and 

Whereas the officers and men of said FEichteenth and Nineteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry are not eligible to be entered on the pension 
rolls under any of the existing laws of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Kansas (t) 
senate concurring therein), That the legislature of the State of Kansas 
| memorialize the Congress of the United States to pass a law extending 
to said officers and men who served for ninety days or more the same 
rights and privileges granted to the officers and men who served in the 
war of 1861-1865; and be it further 

Resolved, That this legislature instruct our Senators and request our 
Members of the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States to prepare and to introduce in both branches of the National Leg- 
islature, and to use all their influence to secure the passage of a bill 
embodying the prayer of this memorial; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the chief clerk of this house be instructed to forward 
copies of these resolutions to each of our Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the house and passed that body January 30, 1909. 

J. N. DOLLeEy, 

Speaker of the House. 

W. T. BEcK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


W. J. FirzGERALp, 
President of the Senatc. 
Z. E. WYANT, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


W. R. Strusss, 
Governor, 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 
I, C. E. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original 
enrolled bill now on file in my office. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and af- 
fixed my official seal this 83d day of March, 1909. 
[ SEAL. ] Cc. B. Denton, 
Secretary of State. 
TARIFF ON PHILIPPINE SUGAR. 


Mr. WARREN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 
of Wyoming, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES oF AmMprica, State of Wyoming, 8s: 

I, William R. Schnitger, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, 
do hereby certify that the annexed has been carefully compared with 
enrolled joint memorial No. 2, senate, tenth state legislature of Wyo- 
ming, and is a full, true, and correct copy of same, and of the whole 
thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 

Done at Cheyenne, the capital, this 2d day of March, A. D. 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] Ww. R. SCHNITGER, 

Secretary of State. 


Passed the senate February 26, 1909. 


Approved March 2, 1909. 


Joint memorial 2. 
Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas any legislation by the National Congress that will retard 
settlement and affect value of agricultural lands in the State of Wyo- 
ming is to be deplored; and 

Whereas the beet-sugar industry is peculiarly adapted to the condi- 
tion of soil and climate in the State of Wyoming; and 

Whereas that Wyoming is furnishing abundant opportunities for the 
establishment of homes, through the settlement of its agricultural lands, 
which will be influenced and encouraged by the establishment of beet- 
sugar factories; and 

Whereas that said beet-sugar industry and the consequent high land 
values is dependent upon the location within the State of beet-sugar 
factories; and 

Whereas the beet-sugar industry can not be sustained and carried on 
in free competition with the tropical cane-sugar countries and the 
Philippine Islands are capable of producing an almost unlimited amount 
of sugar; and 

Whereas the reduction of the tariff upon or the introduction into the 
United States free of duty sugar of the Philippine Islands will endan- 
ger and eereee the building of beet-sugar factories within this 
State; anc 

Whereas the tariff policy of the Republican party is founded on the 
basic principle of fair and reasonable protection of legitimate industry, 
the carrying out and maintenance of that policy demands protection 
for the industries of this State and the West, as well as those of the 
East: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to and hereby express 
our condemnation of any and all legislation proposing the further reduc- 
tion of the tariff duties on Philippine sugar, or on sugar from any other 
part of the world, and that we deplore the continual agitation of 
proposed reduction in the tariff on sugar, all of which has a tendency 
to Tescouene and retard the development of the beet-sugar industry in 
our State and throughout the West; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint memorial be sent to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, with the request that this memorial be presented 
to the President and to each House of Congress, 

Approved March 1, 1909. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and eight 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened. 

While the doors were closed, 


ENABLING ACT FOR NEW MEXICO, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition, in the nature of 
a telegram, of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Telegram.] 


Santa Fs, N. Mex., March 4, 1909. 
The honorable PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am directed by the legislative assembly of New Mexico to transmit 
to you the following resolution duly passed by that body: 
** Whereas certain charges derogatory to the people of this Territory 
and its officials, charging various outrages and misdeeds, were made 
before the United States Senate Committee on Territories; and 
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“Whereas such charges were made for the purpose of defeating the 
immediate passage of the enabling act for New Mexico; and 

“Whereas our people should be duly advised as to the details and 
contents of the said charges in order that the same may be fully an- 
swered: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Senate of the United States is hereby respect- 
fully requested to direct its Committee on Territories to transmit a copy 
of all such charges, statements, and testimony presenred before it derog- 
atory to our ple and our public officials to the governor of New 
Mexico forthwith ; also that the territorial secretary be directed to tele- 
graph a copy of these resolutions to our Delegate and the President of 
the United States Senate. 


“ NATHAN JAFFA, 
“Secretary of New Mezico.” 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution (8S. Res. 3), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee to consist of two Senators be appointed 
by the Vice-President to wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that, unless he may have some further communication 
to make, the Senate is ready to adjourn without day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Frye and Mr. DANIEL 
the committee. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE LAWS, 


Mr. OWEN was, at his own request, excused from service as 
a member of the Joint Committee on the Revision and Codifica- 
tion of the Laws of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT reappointed Mr. McLaurin and Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas as members of the Joint Committee on the 
Revision and Codification of the Laws of the United States. 


SURFACE RIGHTS OF ENTRYMEN,. 
On motion of Mr. Drxon, it was— 


Ordered, That 2,500 additional copies of H. R. 24834, “ An act for the 
protection of surface rights of entrymen,” be printed for the use of the 
Senate document room. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
On motion of Mr. Atpricu, it was— 


Ordered, That the Committee on Finance be authorized to have such 
rinting and binding done at the Government Printing Office as may 
ye deemed necessary by it during the Sixty-first Congress, in connec- 
tion with matters that may come before said committee. 


NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 
On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, it was— 


Ordered, That the National Waterways Commission be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done at the Government Printing Office 
during the an oe Congress, in connection with matters pending be- 
fore it, as may deemed necessary by the commission. 


BUSINESS OF THE SPECIAL SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, at the extraordinary session of 
the Senate convened March 4, 1893, the question of the right of 
the Senate to consider matters of legislation to which the assent 
of both Houses should be necessary was debated at some length 
in the Senate. I find in the proceedings of the Senate of March 
6, 1901, that Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, submitted to the Senate 
the precedents on the subject from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment until that time. Whilst it is true that several Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Senate, when convened in extraordi- 
nary session, possessed all the rights to legislate which it pos- 
sessed when both Houses were assembled, the precedents were 
followed and legislative business, by consent of the Senate, was 
not initiated. 

The question again arose at the extraordinary session of the 
Senate convened on March 4, 1901, when Mr. Teller, of Colorado, 
had inserted in the Recorp the precedents furnished by Mr. Gor- 
man in 1893. Whilst on this, as on the previous occasion, there 
were some expressions of dissent as to the binding force of the 
precedents, the Senate concluded to follow them and refrained 
from entering upon legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp, for 
the information of the Senate, what occurred on the latter 
occasion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, special session of the Senate, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, March 6, 1901, pp. 9-12.] 
BUSINESS OF THE SBSSION. 


Mr. Tevuer. I wish to ask one other question of some one connected 
with the party in the control of the Senate, and that is whether it is ex- 
pected that we shall do anything more than executive business. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. President, I do not claim to speak for anyone but 
myself in answer to the Senator from Colorado, but the session that is 
called is presy executive. There can be no legislative functions per- 
formed by the body alone. The other House is not in session; Congress 
is not in session; the other House has not organized; and for one I do 
not suppose that we will either be kept here many days or be called upon 
to consider any subject-matter that is not purely executive. 

Mr. TELLER. In 1893, at a special session of the Senate of this charac- 
ter, there was an extensive discussion as to the right of the Senate to 
proceed to legislative business, if it saw fit. It was discussed quite ex- 
tensively, and there was prepared by one of the officers of the Senate a 
complete history of what had been the attitude of the Senate at differ- 
ent sessions of this kind. While it was a controverted question whether 
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we could legislate or not, very many Senators believing that_we could, 
it was = general opinion that we ought not, and we resolved then not 
to legislate. 

I do not want to or the Senate this morning from going into ex- 
ecutive session, but I will ask leave to put in the Recorp the precedents 
which were cited in 1893. I ask that the matter may be printed in the 
Recorp for the convenience of the Senate. 

The VicB-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado asks that the mat- 
ter he has indicated may be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
There being none, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, aoe session of the Senate, 
Congress, March 13, 1893, pp. 11-15.] 


Mr. GoRMAN. * * * Mr. President, I have caused to be made an 
exhaustive examination of the precedents of the Senate in called execu- 
tive sessions, and can not find a single instance, prior to the present 
session, in which a bill, a joint resolution, or any matter requiring the 
concurrent action of the House of Representatives has ever been pre- 
sented or received, with the single exception of a concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan] in April, 1881, 
in relation to “ Isthmus — canals,” which was objected to by Mr. 
Dawes of Massachusetts on the ground that it required the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, the Senator 
from Alabama modified the resolution so as to make it a simple Senate 
resolution, when it was received and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I find in the early history of the Senate that many of the presiding 
officers held that no business of any character at called executive ses- 
sions similar to this could be received or acted upon in open session. 
Among others who took this view was Mr. William R. King, a most ac- 
complished parliamentarian, who was President of the Senate in 1851. 

At the called executive session of the Senate in March, 1881, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voorhees] submitted a resolution concern- 
ing the attitude of national banks toward the refunding of the national 
debt; which was objected to by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
rill] “as being out of order, this being an executive session and the 
resolution clearly pointing to legislative business.” 

Mr. Ferry of Michigan, who had been President pro tempore of the 
Senate, took the ground that the Senate was called in executive session 
and could not consider legislative business; whereupon the Senator 
from Indiana obtained permission of the Senate to make a statement 
concerning the precedents which had been observed by the Senate at 
such called executive sessions. The speech, which will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, — 
session of the Senate, pages 37 to 40, is an elaborate review of all the 
precedents from 1825 to that date; but there is not a single instance 
cited of a bill, joint resolution, or other subject requiring the concur- 
rent action of the House of Representatives having ever been presented 
or received, the whole current of the precedents being that the Senate 
can do, when the House is not in session, only such business as does not 
require the action of that body. 

In recent times it has been held by such distinguished authority as 
Vice-President Hamlin, Judge Thurman of Ohio, Mr. Bayard and Mr. 
Saulsbury of Delaware, Mr. Garland of Arkansas, Mr. Stevenson of 
Kentucky, Justice Lamar of Mississippi, and others, that the Senate at 
a called executive session is not a legislative body, but is then assem- 
bled as a branch of the treaty-making and executive department of the 
Government. This position was also taken by the Senator from Mis- 
os (Mr. Geerse] in an elaborate constitutional argument March 18, 
1889. 


Fifty-third 


While the instances are numerous in which it has been held that the 
Senate could transact any business relating to its organization and 
membership, the passage of resolutions of the Senate calling for in- 
formation, and so forth, it has never heretofore been seriously contended 
by any considerable number of Senators that the Senate could transact, 
in any such a session as this, legislative business; and when the atten- 
tion of the Senate was called to the question in 1873 it even refused to 
receive petitions. — 

As this body has always been conservative in its character, and has 
adhered with great pertinacity to the usages and customs of the past, 
I submit (laying aside for the moment the question of the right of the 
Senate to transact any business it may see proper) that we should at 
this session, convened for the purpose of acting upon executive mat- 
ters, confine ourselves to action upon those matters, and of course con- 
sidering, as they arise, questions relating to the organization and mem- 
bership of the body, with which the Senate may unquestionably right- 
fully and properly deal. 

I ask the privilege of the Senate to insert in the Recorp a statement 
of some of the precedents in this case, so that they may be printed 
for the convenience of Senators. I think it will probably be gratifying 
to — Senators other than myself to see them. 

y 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“At the called executive session of the Senate at the beginning of the 
Forty-third Congress, in 1873, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, 
special session of the Senate, page 30, Mr. Chandler of Michigan and 

r. Fenton of New York presented petitions. 

“Mr. Hamlin, who had been Vice-President of the United States, ob- 
jected to the presentation of petitions of a legislative character at a 
called executive session, saying: ‘We have no legislative functions 
whatever. The matter has been discussed and deliberately determined 
by the Senate, and we may just as well begin precisely as we are to go 
on. I object to any legislative business, and this is legislation.’ 

“Thereupon Mr. Fenton withdrew his petitions. 

“The Vice-PRESIDENT. They will be withdrawn, and those presented 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Chandler] will also be regarded as 
withdrawn, the point having been made. 

“On page 63, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, of same session, 
March 13, 1873, on certain petitions being presented— 

“Mr. Sherman said: ‘I think myself it is objectionable in an execu- 
tive session to present legislative petitions.’ 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Carpenter of Wisconsin). The 
Chair, on reflection, will rule all the petitions and memorials which 
have been offered, looking to legislation, out of order at the present 
session, regarding the standing objection which was made by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hamlin] as continuing on that subject. 

“At the called executive session of the Senate in 1875, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 4, part 1, page 25, March 11, Mr. Clayton of Arkansas, 
having submitted a resolution for the appointment of a select committee 
to visit the Indian Territory— 
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unanimous consent the matter referred to was ordered to be 





“Mr. Ferry of Connecticut raised a question of order on the resolu- 
tion that ‘at a called session of the Senate business of a legislative 
character or looking to legislation could not be entertained.’ 

“Mr. Hamlin said: ‘Under the Constitution, however, I think that 
the Senate has no earthly power or constitutional right to pass any 
such resolution which is legislative in its character, or looking to any 
matter upon which legislation is subsequently to be had." Mr. Hamlin 
denied even the right to withdraw petitions from the files of the Senate 
to be delivered to the parties. He furthermore said: 

“*The Senate is a part of Congress when the House of Representa- 
tives is in session; and it is not at any other time a part of Congress. 
It is an executive body, convened solely and exclusively for executive 
purposes.’ (Ibid., p. 26.) 

“He held that the Senate was limited by the proclamation of the 
President to the subjects for the consideration of which it had been 
convened. 

“Mr. Sherman said: ‘We have no power to pass laws, because we 


can not pass laws except with the assent of the othe® House. * * * 
We can not send a bill to the House because there is no House here.’ 
“Mr. HaMLIN. But we may pass bills if the Senator's position is 


correct, and have them ready to submit to the House when they come. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. I am inclined to think we can not. 

“Mr. Morton of Indiana took the ground that the Senate could do 
anything which did not require the cooperation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“Mr. Thurman of Ohio insisted that there was ‘no legislature of 
the Union now in session. The Senate when convened In executive 
session or special session, when the House of Representatives is not in 
session at all, is not a legislature. It is simply a body with whom the 
Constitution confides certain duties in connection with the executive 
power to ratify treaties, the power to confirm nominations, and the 
power, of course, to decide upon the qualifications, returns, and electtons 
of its own Members. That is necessarily inherent in the Senate, * * * 
—_ it has not one particle of legislative power, for it is not a legis- 
ature. 

“*There is no legislature of this Government except when both 
Houses are convened. * * * We must confine ourselves to that 
which the Senate sitting alone, when there is no session of Congress, 
has the power to do, and it has no power whatever to do one single 
legislative act—-no more power than any 74 gentlemen of the United 
States who might get together have power to do levgislative acts.’ 

“The question of order was submitted to the Senate, whereupon Mr. 
Anthony of Rhode Island moved to lay the whole subject on the table; 
which was agreed to—yeas 40, nays 22 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 4, pt. 1, special session of the Senate, p. 27.) 

“At the same session, March 20, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 4, part 1, special session of the Senate, pages 92 and 93, on a 
resolution submitted by Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, relative to 
the condition of Louisiana— 1 

“Mr. Bayard of Delaware raised the point of order that the resolu- 
tion, ‘if not legislative in its character, is equivalent to legislation It 
is intended to have legislative effect, and is not, therefore, consonant to 
the object of this special session of the Senate.’ 

“He took the ground that the special session was called by the 
President of the United States as ‘ait executive session for the purpose 
of considering such nominations as he (the President) might see fit te 
lay before it, and for the performance of its constitutional duty in rela- 
tion to such treaties as he might propose for its concurrence.’ 

“He also held that no other matters could be considered at such @ 
called session except the question of the membership of the body. 

““March 23, 1875, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 147, Mr. Bayard 
said: ‘ The Senate of the United States is but one portion of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. By itself it has no legislative power 
whatever; and only in conjunction with the other House of Congress 
and the action of the President of the United States can it have legisla- 
tive power at all.’ 

“Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware said: ‘We are now convened In extraor- 
dinary session, and certain it is that in our capacity as a Senate, con- 
vened under the proclamation of the President of the United States, 
we do not possess the powers which we ordinarily possess when we 
meet as a legislative body. Our power of legislation is entirely gone. 
We can only perform the functions pertaining to our character as an 
executive council. We may deal with questions affecting the constitu 
tion of this body, * * but we may not deal directly or indirectly, 
in my judgment, with questions which do not pertain either to the con 
stitution of this body Ytself or to the questions with which it has to 
deal in its character as an executive council.’ (Ibid., p. 30.) 

“Similar views were expressed by other leading Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber. 

“At the called session of the Senate March 5, 1881, CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, page 4, Vice-President Ar 
thur decided that at an extraordinary session ef the Senate petitions for 
legislation could not be received. 

“April 6, 1881, page-211, same volume of Recorp, the Vice-President 
ruled that petitions could not be received ‘except by unanimous consent, 
as the rule in reference to the morning hour does not apply to an ex- 


ecutive session of the Senate.’ 

“At the same session, March 1881, Mr. Voorhees of Indiana 
offered a resolution concerning the attitude of national banks toward 
the refunding of the national debt. 

‘“*Mr. Morrill of Vermont objected to its reception ‘as being out of 
order, this being an executive session and the resolution clearly point- 
ing to legislative business.’ 

“Mr. Ferry of Michigan (who had been President pro tempore of the 
Senate) took the ground that the Senate was called in executive session 
and could not consider legislative business, whereupon— 

“Mr. Voorhees obtained permission of the Senate to make a 
ment concerning the precedents of the Senate as to its action at 
called executive sessions. The speech, which will be found in the 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 12, Forty-seventh Congress, sp cial 
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of the Senate, pages 37-40, contains all the precedents from 1825 to 
that date; but there is not a single instance cited of a bill, joint reso 
lution, or other subject requiring the concurrent action of the House of 


Representatives having ever been presented or received, the who 
rent of the precedents being that the Senate can do, when the House is 
not in session, only such business as does not require the concur: 
of the other body. 

“April 1, 1881 (same volume, p. 154), Mr. Ls nar of Mississippi said: 
‘We are here as part of the treaty-making department of the © 
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ment, and also as part of the executive department. We were called 
here for the purpose of adjusting our relations with foreign nations and 
confirming appointments nominated by the President This, and this 
alone, is the business for which this body was convened. It is here 
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in no legislative capacity, but simply, I repeat, as a branch of the 
treaty-making and executive department of the Government.’ 

* On a petition which Mr. McPherson of New Jersey asked to present 
in relation to the arrest and imprisonment in a British jail of Michael 
Boyton, an American citizen— 

“ Mr. Harris of Tennessee said: ‘I suppose the propriety of receiving 
the petition depends altogether upon its character. f it be in respect 
to executive business, I sheuld think it would be in order to receive it; 
if it be upon a legislative subject, it would not be in order.’ (Vol. 12, 
p. 192.) 
ae Mr. Papene of Delaware, April 6, 1881 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
214), said: 

“*In the absence of the other House of Congress, no such thing as 
practical legislation can be begun here, because it can not be considered 
by the House of Representatives at the same session of the same Con- 


rress.’ 
1881, Mr. 


“April 27, Morgan of Alabama submitted a concurrent 
resolution in relation to ‘Isthmus ship canals,’ which was objected to 
by Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, on the ground that it required the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives; whereupon, after debate, Mr. 
Morgan modified the resolution so as to make it a simple Senate resolu- 
tion, when it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“After the death of President Garfield in 1881 and the accession of 
Vice-President Arthur to the Presidency, there having been no President 
pro tempore of the Senate elected at the preceding session, and there 
being imminent danger, as the law relating to the presidential succes- 
sion then stood, that the Government would be left without a head in 
the event of the death of the then President, a special executive session 
was called by President Arthur, which assembled October 10, 1881. 

“At that session Mr. Garland of Arkansas, afterwards Attorney- 
General, said: ‘It is very evident that we can .not do any legislative 
business at this extra session of the Senate. We can only perform ex- 
ecutive business.’” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 12, 47th Cong., special 
sess. of the Senate, 1881, p. 516.) 

At the extraordinary session of the Senate convened by the proclama- 
tion of President Cleveland, March 4, 1889, on a resolution submitted by 
Mr. Call, of Florida, for the appointment of a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the relations of the United States with the island 
o? Cuba and the other West Indies, a very interesting debate occurred 
as to the power of the Senate to act upon such a resolution at a called 
session of the Senate alone, from which I quote the following from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REecoRD, volume 21, Part I, special session of the Senate: 

“Mr. Gray of Delaware said: 

““*Mr. President, if from the resolution as reported at the desk we 
are to understand the scope of this proposition of the Senator from 
Florida, it is that a committee shall be now constituted which shall pro- 
ceed to consider matters of public interest with a view to legislative 
action; and the resolution goes on to authorize this committee to make 
its investigations and to report to the Senate. I do not understand that 
this body, convened as it is in extraordinary session, is clothed with any 
legislative function whatever, and I think it is exceedingly important 
that we should maintain the distinction between this executive session 
and the ordinary legislative session in which we are one branch of the 
lawmaking or legislative power of the Federal Government.’ 
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“There is no possible action that could be taken by the Senate on a 
report made by this proposed committee that would not, in my opinion, 
be legislative action. If the Senator from Florida has the idea and 
maintains that this proposition of his looks merely to performing some 
executive function, of course that puts it upon a different ground from 
the one on which I object to the resolution; but I can not understand, 
as I heard the resolution read, that anything can come as the ultimate 
result of the investigation proposed by this committee except action on 
the part of the Senate, and that action must be legislative action in 
connection with the other branch of Congress. If that be so, it comes 
clearly within the scope of the objection that I made. I think we 
should be very careful to confine ourselves within our just powers and 
not proceed to business which it is not competent for the Senate to 
transact at this extraordinary session (p. 23). 

“Mr. Sherman of Ohio said: 
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“* Everything that can be done by the Senate at any time can be done 
by the Senate when assembled tn extraordinary session. It is true we 
can not pass a bill so as to make it a law, but we might consider a bill, 
we might inquire into a bill, we might pass resolutions. We can not 
make a charge on the Public Treasury, because that requires the assent 
of both Houses; but we can express our opinions and do anything that 
the Senate of the United States may lawfally and rightfully do. We 
might pass a bill, so far as we are concerned, but it would seem to be 
idle work, the other House not being in session to act upon it.’ 

‘But here is the point, and all the precedents referred to turn on 
this: That in every case the Senate has by its vote and by its rule 
limited its action. For instance, in July, 1861, when both Houses were 
convened in extraordinary session, one of the first acts done by the two 
Houses was to declare that no measure should be adopted or introduced 
except that which related te the subject-matter, that was the rebellion 
then existing in the United States. So eight years ago a similar, not 
rule, but practice was adopted. Objection was made to the introduc- 
tion of resolutions and also to the introduction of bills, but petitions 
were presented. 

“So in 1873 petitions and resolutions were presented and the point 
of order was made, not as to the right to introduce those resolutions, 
put as to whether it was expedient or wise, having been convened in 
extraordinary session, for the Senate to consider or even to introduce 
resolutions looking to legislative action. It was not denied that we 
might receive those resolutions and might receive those petitions, and, 
if you choose, refer them to appropriate committees already organized, 
but it was held not to be wise to do it, because as we could not com- 
plete anything we had better not do anything, and therefore the peti- 
tions were laid upon the table. 

. ™ + aa - + . 


“We are here without the power to enact laws, without the power to 
act upon laws, but we have the power to act upon resolutions. There 
can be no great use, however, in our expediting matters by undertaking 
to intreduce petitions for the passage of certain bilis. Doing so would 
not really expedite matters in the least. Therefore, in my judgment, 
we ought to confine ourselves (uniess there is some strong reason for 
making an exception as to a particular subject-matter) simply to dis- 
charging the duties imposed upon us in ——e tiens and in 
passing upon treaties; we should confine ourselves simply to those 
duties that we can conclude and terminate by our separate action 
(p. 23). 
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“Mr. Platt of Connecticut said : 
“*There is certainly nothing in the proclamation which limits the 
ower of the Senate to do business at this session. There is nothing 

the proclamation that requires this to be a short or temporary ses- 
sion of fhe Senate. We may continue in session until next December. And 
for one I believe, and have always believed since I have examined the 
question, that it is in the power of the Senate at a session like this 
to transact any business that it can transact at the regular sessions of 
the Senate. 

“*It would seem to be somewhat futile to pass bills, because the other 
House is not in session so that we can send them to the other House; 
but if it were thought best in order to facilitate the business of the coming 
session, I believe that we could pass bills and send them to the other 
House when it shall be convened next December in regular session, and 
I have never understood that any settlement of this question has ever 
been made which in any way limited the right of the Senate to transact 
any business in this session which it could transact in a regular session, 

* * oa ae * = & 


“*T think it is true that we have not passed bills at these called ses- 
sions, but very many resolutions which are entirely outside of executive 
matters and entirely outside of matters relating to treaties have been 
passed at almost every special session of the Senate’ (pp. 25 and 24). 

“ Mr. Gray again said: 

“* Mr. President, the Senate of the United States convened in exiraor- 
dinary session, as the Senate is now convened, in the absence of the 
other House, undoubtedly has in one sense the power to do anything 
that it is its will to do. I do not dispute that. There is no text of 
the Constitution that forbids it doing anything, taking any order of 
presses, making any investigation that it may by its vote determine 
upon. This is not a question of order, proverly so called, but it is a 
question of propriety. The question to be considered is of the compe- 
tence of the Senate, to be determined by a consideration of the legis- 
lative power as conferred by the Constitution, taking into account the 
scheme of our Government and the appropriate depositaries of its va- 
rious powers. It is a matter which ought to be carefully and gravely 
considered by the Senate before it commits itself to a precedent which, 
as seems to me, is so unwarranted as the one proposed by the unmodi- 
fied resolution of the Senator from Florida. 

“*Tt is true this question has been before the Senate heretofore. It 
is not remarkable that it should often have been. as it has been, de- 
cided in various ways. In 1873, on the reception of a petition looking 
to matters of general concern presented to the Senate at one of its ex- 
traordinary sessions called by the President in the same manner and 
for the same 7 as this has been called, the question was debated 
at some length, and I find here an expression of opinion from Senators 
on both sides, Senators whose opinions are entitled to the greatest 
respect, in regard to this question of propriety and competency on that 
matter of the reception of general petitions and having them referred. 
The then Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Carpenter, a man of unusual 
ability, as well as of unusual brilliancy, said: 

“*“ But the real question is ”— , 

“*That was March 14, 1873— 

“*“not whether the Senate could do such a thing, but whether the 
Senate alone, at an extra session, should enter upon business which be- 
longs to the Congress of the United States. he Senate, of course, 
could receive petitions; the Senate could, perhaps, pass bills; but the 
question is whether it would be proper to do it. The ruling that was 
made yesterday, as I understood it then and understand it now, is fol- 
lowing the precedents that have been determined by the Senate where 
the objection was made.” 

“*In that same debate the Senator from Ohio, the present senior 
Senator from that State [Mr. Sherman], said: 

“*“Mr. President, my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] seeks to 
establish a precedent. submit to him whether on the whole, if we 
are to do that, it is not better for us to establish the precedent that 
the Senate shall not undertake to do what it can not do. The Senate 
is always disposed to exercise all the power it possesses, and sometimes 
we go a little beyond the line. Now, when the point is distinctly made, 
I submit to the Senator whether it is not better for the Senate to be 
content with what it has the right to do, rather than to undertake to 
do what it has not the right to do. The Senate has no power at this 
session to do anything of a legislative character. All legislative power 
is conferred upon Congress, and both Houses must be in session at the 
same time or legislation can not be done; and then the Constitution 
provides that neither House can adjourn more than a specified number 
of days without the consent of the other. If this petition is in the 
nature of legislative business, it is the business of Congress, not the 
business of the Senate alone.” 

“*So I say now that here is a resolution to create a commitice to 
take into consideration business which can not be the business of the 
Senate alone, but is necessarily the business of Congress. 

“*The Senator from Ohio went on to say: 

“**The Senate for certain purposes is a distinct political body, per- 
forming other duties besides those of legislation. ‘Te Senate shares 
with the President in the executive power. In certain cases it shares 
in the judicial power ; in certain other cases it shares in the legislative 
power, but when it shares in the legislative power it must be as part 
of the Congress assembled, and the two Houses of Congress must both 
be in session.” 

“*Purther on in the course of the same speech the Senator from 
Ohio said: 

“*“ Therefore, since the point of order is made, I submit to the 
Senate whether we ought not now to settle forever the question that 
this body has no power, when separated from the House of Representa- 
tives, when not in Congress assembled, to do anything of a legislative 
character. The various propositions which have been made here since 
this session commenced are all right.’ 

“Mr. SHERMAN. From what page does the Senator read? 

“Mr. Gray. 2 79 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record for the special 
session of 1873. he debate was on March 14, 1873. 

“* We have the power to pass upon the election and qualifications of 
our members upon their right to hold seats here. Each House is by 
the Constitution the judge of that question, and we may act upon it. 
We are not in Congress assem)! but we may pass on executive busi- 
ness. We may continue our committees ; we may direct our committees 
during the vacation to perform certain duties. We may do that under 
the rules of the Senate, because the Constitution authorizes each House 
to prescribe rules for its own government. Hence we may, under our 
rules, continue our committees in action during the vacation. There- 
fore the resolution offered the honorable nator from Michigan 
this morning is perfectly within our power. 

“* We may continue all our committees during the vacation, because 
it is a power expressly given to us by our rules, and those rules are 
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authorized by the Constitution of the United States. But, sir, the same 
Constitution declares that all legislative power, everything that affects 
legislation, which makes laws, shall be done in Congress assembled. 
These petitions are not addressed to the Senate; they are addressed 
“to the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled. 

Why, therefore, receive petitions not addressed to us? If a petition 
is addressed to me as a member of the Senate, or even in a semiofficial 
capacity, I can not present it under the rules and usages of the Senate. 

“Then the Senator from Ohio went on to quote from a debate which 
had occurred in the Senate at the called session of March, 1861, when 
Mr. Powell of Kentucky undertook to present a petition: : 

“*Mr. Powe... I present a petition of various citizens of Superior, 
Wis., praying for the adoption of the Crittenden compromise. 

*“*Mr, FESSENDEN. That can hardly be presented, I apprehend, at 
this session. We can not do any legislative business, and I think it 
improper to present petitions for matters of legislation. 

“*Mr. PowELL. Why not? 

“*Mr. FESSENDEN. Congress is not in session. 

“*Mr. PowreLu. I am aware of that. I merely wish to present the 
petition and let it lie on the table. : 

“*Mr. FESSENDEN. My question was as to the propriety of presenting 
fit at all. It is a precedent. It calls for legislation. I raise the ques- 
tion upon the propriety of it. It is nothing in reference to the petition 
ae wae simply because I doubt whether there is any propriety in re- 
ceiving it. 

“*Mr. Powety. I can see no ae in that. The petition is 
addressed to the Senate, and is respectful in its terms. 
ts = ehe VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine raise the ques- 

on? 

“*Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 

“*The VICE-PRESIDENT. The impression of the Chair is, that such 
communications have been received at previous sessions, simply for the 
purpose of placing them on the files of the Senate, and not for the 
action of the Senate. 

“*Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; I take no appeal. 

“* The VICE-PRESIDENT. This communication, therefore, will be placed 
on the files of the Senate.’ 

“TI will not weary the Senate with reading further from the dis- 
cussion of this point, which was carried on at great length; but it 
seems to me that every objection made by the Senator from Ohio to the 
reception and reference of those petitions in 1873 lies to the adoption 
of this resolution. Those petitions could undoubtedly have been re- 
ceived by the Senate and could have been referred; that is, the Senate 
had the power to do it. There was no constitutional inhibition in the 
text of the Constitution which forbade their doing it, nor is there any 
that forbids the Senate entertaining this resolution; but, as I said be- 
fore, as a matter of propriety, as a matter of competency on the part 
of the Senate, inasmuch as this resolution looks to legislation, looks to 
some action which makes necessary the presence of the other branch 
of Congress, it seems to me that we should not undertake the first o- 
toward considering it when we are not present in Congress assembled, 
but merely convened in extraordinary session as a Senate alone, and as 
such vested with no legislative power whatever. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not find fault with anything 
that I said in 1873; it is exactly in accordance with my position now; 
but the question as to whether we should enter upon these matters of 
legislation was then a question of propriety. I am of the same opin- 
fon now, that we ought not to enter upon anything that we can not 
complete as a Senate; but even then, in 1873, although petitions were 
ruled out because they were addressed to both Houses of Congress, by a 
vote of nearly two to one on two separate occasions petitions were ex- 
cluded because they were purely legislative in their character, resolu- 
tions of various kinds were adopted and acted upon. So a distinction 
was made in 1873 that is palpable to the eye of everyone between legis- 
lative proceedings and mere resolutions of inquiry to get information 
in regard to legislative matters or in regard to executive business. 
For instance, on the very date from which the Senator reads, I find a 
resolution introduced by the then Senator from Michigan 

“Mr. Gray. From what page is the Senator reading? 

“Mr. SHERMAN. From page 77. 

“*Mr. CHANDLER. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration. 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be authorized and dl- 
rected to sit during the recess, and to investigate and report upon the 
subject of subsidies to steamship lines, and what lines, if any, should 
be subsidized; also, upon the propriety of paying bounties to ship- 
builders, ete.’ 

“ Instituting an inquiry into the whole subject of subsidies to steam- 
ship lines, and that was objected to because it had not been printed, 
and it was ordered to be printed and laid over one day, and it was 
taken up Yoo oy! and considered. So the Senate at the very time 
when this debate occurred, while they refused to receive petitions and 
enter upon the consideration of petitions, did receive resolutions. 

“Mr. Gray. The Senator from Ohio will allow me to say that that 
resolution and a great many others, I believe, of the same character as 
the one proposed by the mator from Florida [Mr. Call] have been 
adopted by the Senate, and they have generally been adopted by unani- 
mous consent, as the Senator from Ohio, if he will pardon me, on page 
78 of the volume before me, said in relation to just that point: 

“*Mr. SHERMAN. It was done by unanimous consent without objec- 
tion. By that kind of logic I can show that there are no rules in the 
Senate at all, because every rule in the Senate has been violated by 
unanimous consent. Unless the point was made, I insist that a prece- 
dent was not established by the Senate, because every rule has been 
violated. There is no rule on the whole list but what Les been waived 
over and over again by unanimous consent; but that does not establish 
what the rule is. 

“*The Senate can do what it has a right to do, by unanimous 
consent, and it can do what it has a right to do, by a majority 
vote; so that it makes no difference and there is nothing in that 
point. As a matter of course, if the Senate has the power to do any- 
thing, it is for it to determine. Usually all these matters are done by 
unanimous consent; any of them may be by a majority vote, and a 
majority of one vote makes it the act of the Senate just as much as if 
it was done by a unanimous vote. A question of order may be waived 
by a unanimous vote, but a question of power can not be. here is the 
difference.’ 

“I say, then, it is a mere question of cnpetaty, a mere question of 
propriety. I do not differ with the Senator from Delaware that on the 
question of expediency and propriety the Senate had better confine itself 
simply to executive business or to resolutions which affect its organiza- 
tion and separate business, but as to its power. I claim that the Senate 
of the United States has the power to go on now and pass bills or do 
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anything which the Constitution authorizes it to do where the presence 
of the House of Representatives is not required. We can not send mes- 
sages to the other House; we can make no progress toward the final 
passage of the bills: but whatever the Constitution authorizes the Sen- 
ate to do, that may be done properly at this time (pp. 24, 25). 

“In the same debate Mr. George of Mississippi said: 

**T do not think that the Senate can exercise any legislative power 
when assembled in what is called “ extraordinary session,’ the House of 
Representatives not being in session. All the powers that this body can 
exercise are powers granted by the Constitution of the United States. 
No legislative power is granted by the Constitution of the United States 
to the Senate, none to the House of Representatives. The grant made 
by the Constitution is in the language read by the Senator from Florida, 
and which I shall read again: 

“* All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress ’— 

“Not in a Senate, not in a House of Representatives, but ‘in a Con- 
gress.’ Reading all of that section of the Constitution, we find what a 
Congress is: 

‘***All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.’ 

“There is no Congress and can be no Congress under the Constitution 
unless there be a Senate and House of Representatives—— 

““Mr. PtatT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

**Mr. GeorGe. Not now. There must be both a Senate and a House 
of Bepresentateven, and in order to constitute that Congress, that Senate 
and that House of Representatives must be organized according to the 
Constitution, and must be assembled, both of them, at a time and place 
prescribed by law. Unless there is such an assemblage of both Houses, 
both of a Senate and of a House of Representatives, at a time and place 
prescribed by law, there is no body in existence entitled to be called ‘a 
Congress,’ in which, by that clause of the Constitution which I have just 
read, all legislative power is vested. 

“* Congress’ itself in its literal meaning simply means an assemblage, 
a coming together, a coming together of the representatives of the States 
and of the people, and it is inaccurate and unconstitutional language to 
apply the term ‘ Congress’ to any individuals, though they be Nenators 
or een unless they be organized and assembled as a Con- 
gress in pursuance of law. The assembling of the Senate in extraordi- 
nary session by proclamation of the President is not an assemblage of 
Congress. It is not a Congress, and therefore is not a body in which 
the Constitution vests legislative power. It is not in that condition even 
a part of Congress. It is the assemblage of a body which may, under 
certain circumstances and in accordance with law and when the other 
body is assembled also, become then, and not till then, a part of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“To show that is correct I have but to call the attention of Senators 
to the formula prefixed to every bill and to every joint resoiution ever 
passed by the Congress, which is in these words: 

“ “Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled.’ 

“That formula was adopted at the very first session of Congress held 
under the Constitution, and it has been adhered to from that time to 
this. That formula expresses this idea, that there must be an assembly 
in Congress of both the Senate and the House of Representatives before 
that constitutional body is formed in which legislative power is vested 
by the Constitution. 

“Mr. Gray. The Senator from Mississippi will allow me to say that 
I understood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Platt] both to contend that it was competent for 
the Senate of the United States convened in extraordinary session, in 
the absence of the House of Representatives, to pass a bill. 

“Mr. Harris. To transact any legislative business. 

“Mr. GrorGe. To do any legislative business whatever; a pretension 
which I am trying to overturn and which I think has been sufficiently 
overturned by the mere calling of the attention of the Senate to that 
part of the Constitution which was read by the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Call], and which I have also read. 

“Mr. President, there is no Senate, there is no House of Representa- 
tives, constitutionally speaking, until each body has been assembled ac- 
cording to law. We have 76 members of this body. The 76 individ- 
uals who hold commissions from the 38 States as their Senators might 
all meet together at the same time and place, and unless that time and 
that place were designated by law, which law clothed them with their 
character as a Senate, they would not be competent to perform any act 
whatever, legislative, executive, or anything eise. Any act intended to 
be officially performed by these 76 Senators assembled at a particular 
place and time not specified by law would be as valueless in law as the 
acts of any other 76 persons in the United States assembled at any 
time and place. 

“There is, then, no Senate unless it be assembled at the time and 
place fixed by law. There is no House of Representatives now, be- 
cause there is no body composed of 325 Representatives of the different 
States assembled at a time and place fixed by the law and the Consti- 
tution for the performance of their duties. 

“So we stand to-day in this wise, that there is a Senate of the 
United States and there is no actual House of Representatives. There 
have been, it is true, so many men elected to the House of Representa 
tives who, when the time arrives which is fixed by law, may assemble 
together at the place fixed by law, and then, organizing themselves as 
the Constitution requires them to be organized, they will constitute a 
House of Representatives. 

“Now, having made that clear beyond controversy, I go back to the 
Constitution, and when Senators claim that this body now assembled, 
lawfully it is true, and in pursuance of the ea of the Presi- 
dent, may exercise legislative power, I call their attention to the Con- 
stitution, which says—I will read it again: 

“*All legislative power’—not a part of them, but ‘all legislative 

ower herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 

States,’ and that, too, ‘in a Congress of the United States, which 

shall consist,’ not of a Senate alone, but ‘of a Senate and House of 

Representatives.’ Then, sir, there being no House of Representatives, 

there is no body, no organized body, in which by the terms of the Con 

stitution any part of the legislative power of this Government can 
vested. For though there is a Senate, yet there is no Congress, and it 
is only in the Congress that legislative power is vested by the Con- 
stitution. 

“Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

“Mr. GreorGe. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Spooner. I understand the Senator to argue that this body Is 
not one of the Houses of Congress under the Constitution. 

“Mr. GrorGe. No; I did not say that. 

“Mr. Piatr. Sitting now. 
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“Mr. Spoonmr. Sitting now. Did I understand the Senator? 

“Mr. Grorce. I did not say that. 

“Mr. Spooner. Does the Senator say that sitting now this body is 
not a part of Congress? 

“Mr. GrorGcp. I say that the Senate as now organized and as now 
sitting is not one of the two constituent bodies, is not per se a Con- 
gress of the United States, but is only one of two constituent bodies, 
both of which must be convened in order that a Congress may be con- 
stituted in which by the Constitution legislative power is vested. There 
is no legislative power vested by the Constitution in the Senate. 
There is no legislative power vested by the Constitution in the House 
of Representatives. The legislative power is vested in a Congress. 
That is what the Constitution says. What, now, is a Comgress? A 
Congress must be, if it be a constitutional Congress, according to the 
express words of the Constitution, composed of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and there is no such body in existence. 
There is no answer to that. 

“Mr. Gray. The proposition of the Senator from Mississippi, if he 
will pardon me, is that the Senate of the United States or the House 
of Representatives, when convened in the absence of the other body, is 
not under the Constitution in any sense the depositary of legislative 
20wer. 
oa Mr. Georas. It is not the depositary of any legislative power what- 
ever. 

“Mr. Harris. And is not a legislative body. 

“Mr. Georcr. And is not a legislative body. As unanswerable as 
that position must be when tested by the language of the first section 
of the first article of the Constitution, it becomes, if possible, even 
more clear when we consider another clause of the Constitution to 
which I invite the attention of the Senate. The fourth clause of the 
fifth section of the first article of the Constitution reads in this wise: 

“* Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days.’ ; ; 

“Alone this provision would be of no value in determining this ques- 
tion, but taken with the first section of the first article on which I have 
commented it shows in the strongest and most conclusive manner that 
the body of Congress mentioned in the first section in which legislative 
yower is vested shall not exercise any of its powers unless both Houses 
be in session. When both Houses get here under the clause to which 
I have called the attention of the Senate, although being in legal ses- 
sion, yet the Constitution so considers the necessity of having both 
branches in actual session when legislative duties are performed that 
it provides that neither House shall adjourn without the consent of the 
other for more than three days. So that, though the Congress be regu- 
larly convened, the Constitution by this clause provides against the 
transaction of business by one branch alone, except by its own consent. 

“Mr. President, I am not bound to furnish the motives and the rea- 
soning upon which the framers of the Constitution proceeded in mak- 
ing that instrument. It is sufficient if we can understand the plain 
meaning of its terms used in the Constitution. According to its plain 
meaning, if there be any proposition not mathematical, merely of a 
moral character, which can be said to be demonstrated, it is demon- 
strated by a consideration of the clauses of the Constitution to which 
I have called attention that legislative power can not be exercised 
except when both Houses are in session” (pp. 26, 27). 
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Mr. Puatrr of Connecticut. Of course no Senator can speak for 
anyone but himself; but for myself, I should not think it wise to 
attempt to proceed at this executive session of the Senate to consider 
legislative business. I was one of the Senators who in 1893, if that 
was the date 

Mr. TEeLLer. That was the time—— 

Mr. Puartr of Connecticut. Felt that the Senate had a right to do 
so. But I do not think there is any necessity for it, or that it would 
be wise to do so at this session. s ; 

Mr. GaLLiIncer. Mr. President, while I quite agree with the view 
expressed that we ought not to enter upon legislation in the ordinary 
sense, yet it appears to me that there are some matters we can do, 
and as an illustration I submit a Senate resolution which looks to 
charging a Senate committee with a certain duty, which I trust will 
not be opposed. I ask that the resolution be read and that it be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. Moraan. I desire, before that order is taken, to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair and of the Senate to the rules of the Senate. The 
rules of the Senate prescribe to the Chair a certain order of business 
in the morning hour, and there is no exception in those rules in refer- 
ence to an executive session or an extraordinary session. This is 
not an executive session of the Senate. It is an extraordinary session, 
when the Senate is called, under the Constitution, by the President 
to discharge such duties as they see fit to discharge and as he may 
see fit to lay before them. The rules of the Senate apply in full force 
to this extraordinary session, and it is my opinion—I do not know 
how many concur in it—that the order of business is to be pursued 
in this session precisely as in any regular session of Congress, and that 
no one has the right to set aside these rules until it has been done 
in an orderly way, and we make them apply only to regular sessions 
of Congress Instead of an extraordinary session of the Senate. 

Under that rule, Mr. President, the first order of business, of course, 
fs reading the Journal. Then the call for titions and memorials. 
I presume that this extraordinary session of the Senate would not 
exclude the people from their right to present petitions and memorials, 
which is a constitutional right and which we can not dispense with 
until we have changed the rules, to say the least of fit, if we can ever 
do that. The next order of business is reports from committees. The 











next order of business is bills and joint resolutions. The next order 
or business is concurrent and other resolutions. The Chair has always, 
without any omission, so far as I am aware, proceeded with that order 
of business; and if Senators have business to offer under these respec- 
tive orders they have the right to do it. 


oe that view of the subject, I on yesterday presented a resolu- 
tion which relates to the treaty-making powers of the Senate, which 
certainly are within the purview of any construction that might be 
placed upon our present rights or our present duties. That resolution 
came over from yesterday. No objection was made to it at the time, 
and I desire when it is reached in the regular order of business to sub- 
mit some remarks upon it, and I expect to be able to do so unless the 
Senate shall violate its rules by cutting me off. 

Mr. Puatr of Connecticut. I think the Senator from Alabama %& 
clearly right. When I submitted my amendment I said that I took the 
liberty to do so if there was nothing preliminary to it in the order of 
business. So supposing, I obtained the consent of the Senate to offer 


it at that time; but clearly the rules prescribing the order of business 
must be pursued. 


The Vice-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama call for the 
regular order? 


ir. MorGANn. I call for the regular order. 

The VicH-PRESIDBNT. The regular order of business. 

Mr. TEeLuer. I agree with the Senator from Alabama that this is a 
legislative session if we choose to exercise the power. That question 
was pretty thoroughly debated in 1893. While I think the consensus 
of opinion was that we had the power to legislate, we then resolved not 
to legislate. ‘There is certain business that we must transact. It would 
be quite impossible for us to say, if a citizen or a number of citizens 
sent a petition here, that we could not receive the petition. I believe 
that we can do everything that the Senate can do when the House is 
in session. Of course we would not have any House bills, but we can 
ass all the bills that we are authorized to originate. However, it has 
een the custom, I think, not to do that. It seems to me to be well for 
the Senate to determine that question in the very earliest stages of the 


resent session. I do not know what is the resolution proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, GALLINGER]. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called for. The 
presentation of petitions and memorials is first in order. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. FRYE and Mr. DANIEL, the committee appointed to wait 
upon the President of the United States, appeared, and 

Mr. FRYE said: Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States have performed 
that duty, and the President stated to the committee that he 
has no further communication to make to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn without day. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 16 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate March 6, 1909. 
RECEIVER OF PuBLIc Moneys. 


Oliver C. Kippenbrock, of Highmore, S. Dak., to be receiver 
of public moneys at Gregory, S. Dak. A new office under execu- 
tive order of January 18, 1909, by removal from Mitchell. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


Thomas ©. Burns, of Mitchell, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Gregory, S. Dak. A new office under executive 
order of January 18, 1909, by removal from Mitchell. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 6, 1909. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William Loeb, jr., to be collector of customs for the district of 
New York, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. 
Beekman Winthrop to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


John P. McDowell to be receiver of public moneys at Williston, 
N. Dak. 
Oliver ©. Kippenbrock to be receiver of public moneys at 
Gregory, S. Dak. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Thomas ©, Burns to be register of the land office at Gregory, 
S. Dak, 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, March 15, 1909. 


Phe first session of the Sixty-first Congress commenced this | 
day at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, in pursuance of | 
the proclamation of the President of the United States of the | 
6th day of March, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (James 8. SHERMAN, of New York) | 
took the chair and called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock noon. | 

PRAYER. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale, offered the following 
prayer : 

Seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, let us run with patience | 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and | 
finisher of our faith. 

For ye, brethren, were called for freedom—only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the ficsh. But through love be 
servants one to another. 

Let us pray. Father, we thank Thee that we are here again. | 


We are here with the new week beginning, to consecrate the | city 
week to Thee, not for to-morrow nor the day after to-morrow, | as 


but for to-day. We ask Thy blessing, that Thou wilt inspirit us, 
that our lives may be spiritual lives throughout, that we may 
live in the spirit, that we may walk in the spirit. 

We can not thank Thee enough that Thou hast shown us that 
we are Thy children, that we can partake of Thine own almighti- 


| Crane G 


ness, if we will, if we choose, that we can go about our Father’s | 


business. 
comes next his hand to-day. 

We ask it in Christ Jesus. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven, Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

THE PROCLAMATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the procia- 
mation of the President of the United States convening Congress 
in extraordinary session. 

The Assistant Secretary (Henry M. Rose) read the proclama- 
tion, as follows: 

By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o’clock 
noon on the 15th day of March, 1909, to receive such communi- 
cation as may be made by the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in the city of 
Washington on the 15th day of March, 1909, at 12 o’elock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act 
us Members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States of 
America the 6th day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and thirty-third. 

[SEAL] WitiiamM H, Tart, 

By the President: 

P, C. Knox, 
Secretary of State, 





Thy | 
Y | South Carolina {Mr. TiutMAN] is 


Show us to-day, each one of us, what is the duty that | 


SESSION. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 


| of the Senate. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Crawford Hale Penrose 
Bailey Cullom Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Cummins Hughes Pi! 
Bourne Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Rayne 
Bradley Daniel Johnston, Ala. Richardson 
| Brandegee Depew Jones Root 
Briggs Dick Kean Scot 
Bristow Dillingham La Follette Simmons 
Brown Dolliver Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Bulkeley du Pont McCumber Smith, 8. C. 
Burkett Elkins Martin Smoot 
sSurnham Fletcher Money Suth_rland 
Burrows Flint Nelson Taylor 
| Burton Frazier Newlands Warner 
Carter ¥rye Nixon Warren 
Chamberlain Gallinger Overman Wet 
Clapp Gamble Page 
uggenheim Paynter 


Mr. MONEY (when Mr. Bacon’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] is absent, sick in this 


Mr. MONEY (when Mr. Cray’s name was called). The junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ciay] is absent, at home sick. 

Mr. MONEY (when Mr. McLaurtin’s name was called), My 
colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is absent, at home sick. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr. TALIArEeRRO’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFerRo] is unavoid- 
ably detained. He is on the way here, but has not yet arrived. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


CULBERSON] is detained from the session by sickness. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The senior Senator from 
unwell and unable to be 
present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the roll call. 


Seventy Senators have answered to 
A quorum of the Senate is present. 
SENATORS PRESENT. 
By States the following Senators were present: 
Alabama—Joseph F. Johnston. 
California—F¥rank P. Flint and George C. Perkins 
Colorado—Simon Guggenheim and Charles J. Hu 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee and Morgan G. Bulkeley. 
Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Harry H. Richardson. 
Florida—Dunean U. Fletcher. 
® Idaho—William E. Borah and Weldon B. Heyburn. 
IUlinois—Shelby M. Cullom. 
Iowa—Albert B. Cummins and Jonathan P. Dolliver. 
Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and Charles Curtis. 
Kentucky—William O. Bradley and T. H. Paynter. 
‘Maine—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 
Maryland—Isidor Rayner. 
Massachusetts—Winthrop Murray Crane and Henry 
Lodge. 
Michigan—Julius C. Burrows and William Alden Smith. 
Minnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson, 
Mississippi—H. D. Money. 
Missouri—William Warner. 
Montana—Thomas H. Carter. 
Nebraska—Norris Brown and Elmer J. Burkett. 
Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and George S. Nixon. 
New Hampshire—Henry E. Burnham and Jacob H. Gallinger. 
New Jersey—Frank QO. Briggs and John Kean. 
New York—Chauncey M. Depew and Elihu Root. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 
North Dakota—Martin N. Johnson and Porter J. McCumber. 
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Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Charles Dick. 

Oregon—Jonathan Bourne and George E. Chamberlain. 

Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose. 

Rhode Island—Nelson W. Aldrich and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 

South tdley D. Smith. 

South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Robert J. Gamble. 

Tennessec—James B. Frazier and Robert L. Taylor. 

Texas—Joseph W. Bailey. 

Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 

Vermont—-William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 

Virginia—Jobhn W. Daniel and Thomas S. Martin. 

Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Samuel H. Piles. 

West Virginia—Stephen B. Elkins and Nathan B. Scott. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette. 

Wyoming—Francis E. Warren. 





SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the credentials of Isaac STE- 
PHENSON, chosen by the legislature of the State of Wisconsin a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1909, 
which were read and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the oath be administered to 
my colleague. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will present him- 
self and take the oath of office. 

Mr. STEPHENSON was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk 
by Mr. La Fotterre, and the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 1), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives | 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 2), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed, 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wait upon the President of the United States and in- 
form him that a quorum of each House is asse mbled, and that Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Atprich and Mr. 
DANIEL the committee on the part of the Senate. 
- 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution, which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 o’clock 
meridian until otherwise ordered. 


RECESS. 


Mr. HALE. 
o'clock. 


I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 


The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes | 


p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2 o’clock p. m., when it 
reassembled. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Mr. President, I am directed by the 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled ; 
from the State of Illinois, has been elected Speaker; that Alex- 
ander McDowell, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been elected Clerk; and that the House is ready to proceed to 
business. 

Also, that a committee of three were appointed by the Speaker 


on the part of the House of Representatives to join the com- | 
mittee appointed by the Senate to wait on the President of the | 
United States and inform him that a quorum of each of the | 


two Houses has assembled and that Congress is ready to re- 


ceive any communication he may be pleased to make, and that 


Mr. O_msrtep of Pennsylvania, Mr. McKinuay of California, and 
Mr. Ciark of Missouri were appointed such committee on the 
part of the House. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 2 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 
16, 1908, at 12 o’clock m. 
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Mr. William J. Browning, the Chief Clerk of the House of | 
Representatives, appeared and delivered the following messageg | 
House of Representatives | 


that JosrrH G. CANNON, a Representative | 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 15, 1909. 


This being the day fixed in the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent for the assembling of the first session of the Sixty-first 
Congress, the Clerk of the last House, Mr. Alexander Mc- 
Dowell, called the House to order. 

The Chaplain of the House of Representatives of the Sixtieth 
Congress, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, in whom all our longings, 
hopes, and aspirations are centered, we draw near to Thee in 
the sacred attitude of prayer that we may receive abundantly 
of Thy spirit, that working in and through us it may be to the 
uplift of humanity. 

Under Thy providence the Sixty-first Congress of these United 
States is convened in extraordinary session, confronted with a 
stupendous problem which touches every hearthstone through- 
out our Republic. 

We pray most fervently for Thy wisdom to guide, Thy 
strength to sustain, in all its deliberations. Inspire the minds 
and hearts of these Thy servants with patriotism, zeal, courage, 
and statesmanship that their work may be for the best interests 
of all. Bless, we beseech Thee, the Speaker of this House, that 
with firmness in the right, as it is given him to see the right, 
he may guide with unerring precision in all its sessions. Let 
Thy spirit come mightily upon the President of. these United 
States, his advisers, and all others in authority, that the affairs 
of state may be wisely administered and the laws of the land 
faithfully executed. Let Thy wisdom guide in justice the de- 
cisions of our judiciary; let righteousness, peace, and prosperity 
smile upon us, that the nation may go forward to larger and 
grander achievements; and everlasting praise be Thine, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Cierk. The Clerk will read the proclamation of the 
President of the United States convening the Sixty-first Con- 
gress in extra session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By the President of the United States: 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the 
































| United States should be convened in extra session at 12 o’clock 


noon on the 15th day of March, 1909, to receive such communi- 
cation as may be made by the Executive; 

Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, to hereby proclaim and declare that 
| an extraordinary occasion requires the Congress of the United 
| States to convene in extra session at the Capitol in the city of 
| Washington on the 15th day of March, 1909, at 12 o’clock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that time be entitled to act as 
Members thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States of 
| America the 6th day of March in the year of our Lord one 
| thousand nine hundred and nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States the one hundred and thirty-third. 

[ SEAL. ] WILLIAM H. Tart. 

By the President: 

P. C. Knox, 
Secretary of State. 


The CrerK. The hour having arrived, under the proclama- 
tion of the President, for the convening of the first session of 
the Sixty-first Congress, the roll will be cailed alphabetically 
by States to determine if a quorum of the Members of the 
| House of Representatives is present. 

The roll was called, and the following Members answered to 
their names: 


ALABAMA. 
George W. Taylor. Richmond Pearson Hobson. 
S. H. Dent, jr. John L. Burnett. 


Henry D. Clayton, 
William B. Craig. 


William Richardson. 
Oscar W. Underwood. 


J. Thomas Heflin. 
ARKANSAS. 
| R. B. Macon. Charles C. Reid. 
W. A. Oldfield, Joe T. Robinsen. 
| J. C. Floyd. R,. M. Wallace. 
Ben Cravens. 
CALIFORNIA. 
William F. Englebright. E. A. Hayes. 


| Duncan E. Mc snag 
Joseph R. Knowlan 
Julius Kahn. 


James Carson Needham, 
James McLachlan. 
8. C. Smith, 


COLORADO. 
John A. Martin. 





Edward T. Taylor. 
Atterson W. Rucker. 
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John Q. Tilson. 
E. Stevens Henry. 
Nehemiah D. Sperry. 


Stephen M. Sparkman, 


Chatles G. Edwards. 
James M. Griggs. 
Dudley M. Hughes. 
W. C. Adamson. 

L. F. Livingston. 
Charles L. Bartlett. 


Martin B. Madden. 
James i. Mann. 
William W. Wilson. 
James T. McDermott. 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
Wi!tism Lorimer. 
Fred Landin. 

Thomas Gallagher. 
Henry S.Boutell. 
George Edmund Foss. 
Howard M. Snapp. 
Charlies EK. Fuller. 
Frank O. Lowden. 





John W. Boehne. 
William A. Cullop. 
Willi:m E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Ralp': W. Moss. 
William O. Barnard. 
Charlies A. Korbly. 





Charles A. Kennedy. 
Albert Ff. Dawson. 
Charles E. Pickett. 
Gilbert N. Haugen. 
James W. Good. 

N. E. Kendall. 


D. R. Anthony, jr. 
Charles F. Scott. 
Pp. P. Campbell. 
J. M. Miller. 


Ollie M. James, 

A. O. Stanley. 

R. Y. Thomas, jr. 
Ben Johnson. 
Swagar Sherley. 
Joseph L. Rhinock. 


Albert Estopinal. 
Robert F. Broussard, 
John T. Watkins. 


Amos 4. Allen. 
John P. Swasey. 


James Harry Covington. 


Joshua Frederick C, Talbott. 


John Kronmiller. 


George V’. Lawrence. 
Fred k HY. Gillett. 
Charles G. Washburn. 
Charles Q. Tirrell. 
Butler Ares. 
Augustus P. Gardner. 
Ernest W. Roberts. 






Edwin Denby. 

Charles E. Townsend. 
Washington Gardner. 
Edward L. Hamilton. 
Gerrit J. Diekema. 
Samuel W. Smith. 


James A. Tawney. 
W. 8S. Hammond. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Frederick C, Stevens. 
Frank M. Nye. 


Ezekiel S. Candler, jr. 
Thomas Spight. 
Benjamin G. Humphreys. 
Thomas Upton Sisson. 


James T. Lloyd. 
William W. Rucker. 
Joshua W. Alexander. 
Charles F. Booher. 
William P. Borland. 
David A. De Armond. 
Courtney W. Hamlin. 
Dorsey W. Shackleford. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Edwin W. Higgins. 
Ebenezer J. Hill. 


DELAWARE. 
William H. Heald. 

FLORIDA. 
Dannite H. Mays. 

GEORGIA. 
Gordon Lee. 
William M. Howard. 
Thomas M. Bell. 
Thomas W. Hardwick. 
William G. Brantley. 


IDAHO. 
Thomas R. Hamer. 
ILLINOIS. 
James McKinney. 
George W. l’rince. 
Joseph V. Graff. 
Jobn A. Sterling. 
Joseph G. Cannon. 
William B. McKinley. 
Henry T. Rainey. 
James M. Graham. 
William A. Rodenberg. 
Martin D. Foster. 
Pleasant T. Chapman, 
N. B. Thistlewood. 


INDIANA, 
John A. M. Adair. 
Martin A. Morrison. 
Edgar D. Crumpacker, 
George W. Rauch. 
(‘yrus Cline. 
Henry A. Barnhart. 


IOWA. 
John A. T. Hr@l. 
W. D. Jamiesoh. 
Walter I. Smith. 
Frank P. Woods. 
Elbert Hamilton Hubbard. 


KANSAS. 

William A. Calderhead. 
W. A. Reeder. 
E. H. Madison. 
Victor Murdock. 

KENTUCKY. 
James C. Cantrill. 
Harvey Helm. 
J. B. Bennett. 
John W. Langley. 
D. C. Edwards. 


LOUISIANA, 
Joseph E. Ransdell. 
tobert C. Wickliffe. 
Arséne P. Pujo. 
MAINB. 
Edwin C. Burleigh. 
rank E. Guernsey. 
MARYLAND. 
John Gill, jr. 
Sydney BE. Mudd. 
George A. Pearre. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Samuel W. McCall. 
John A. Keliher. 
Joseph F. O Connell. 
Andrew J. Peters. 
John W. Weeks 
William 8. Greene. 
William C. Lovering. 
MICHIGAN, 
Henry McMorran. 
Joseph W. Fordney. 
James C. McLaughlin, 
George A. Loud. 
Francis H. Dodds. 
H. Olin Young. 
MINNESOTA. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Andrew J. Volstead. 
Clarence B. Miller. 
Halver Steenerson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Adam M. Byrd. 
Eaton J. Bowers. 
William A. Dickson. 
James William Collier. 
MISSOURI. 
Champ Clark. 
Richard Bartholdt. 
Patrick F. Gill. 
Harry M. Coudrey. 
Politte Bivins. 
Charles A. Crow. 
Charles H. Morgan. 
Arthur P. Murphy. 








John A. Maguire. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock. 
James P. Latta. 


Cyrus A. Sulloway. 


Henry C. Loudenslager. 
John J. Gardner. 


tenjamin F. Howell. 


William W. Cocks. 
George H. Lindsay. 
Otto Godfrey Foelker. 
Charles B. Law. 
Richard Young. 
William M. Calder, 
John J. Fitzgerald. 
Daniel J. Riordan. 
Henry M. Goldfogle. 
William Sulzer. 

' Charles V. Fornes. 


Michael F. Conry. 
Herbert Parsons, 
William Willett, jr. 
Francis Burton Harrison. 


| 
Ira W. Wood. 
Charles N. Fowler. 


Jacob Van Vechten Olcott. 


William S. Bennet. 
Joseph A. Goulden. 
John E. Andrus. 


John H. Small. 

Claude Kitchin. 
Charles R. Thomas, 
Edward W. Vou. 
John M. Morehead. 


iL. B. Hanna. 


Nicholas Longworth. 
Herman P. Goebel. 
James M. Cox. 
William E. Tou Velle. 
Timothy T. Ansberry. 
Matthew R. Denver. 
J. Warren Keifer. 
Ralph D. Cole. 

Isaac R. Sherwood. 
Adna R. Johnson. 


Bird McGuire. 
Dick T. Morgan. 
Charles E. Creager. 


Henry H. Bingham. 
Joel Cook. 

J. Hampton Moore. 
Reuben 0. Moon 
William W. Foulkrod. 
George D. MeCre 
Thomas 8. Butler. 
Irving P. Wanger. 
Villiam W. Griest. 
T. D. Nicholls 
Henry W. Palmer. 
Alfred B. Garner 
John H. Rothermel. 
Charles C. Pratt. 
William B. Wilson. 
John G. McHenry. 







| 

| 

Willis C. Hawley. 
i 


William Paine Sheffield. 


James O. Patterson. 
Wyatt Aiken. 
Joseph T. Johnson. 


Charles H. Burke. 


W. P. Brownlow. 
Richard W. Austin. 
John A. Moon. 
Cordell Hull. 

W. C. Houston, 


Martin Dies. 

Cc. B. Randell. 
Jack Beall. 

Rufus Hardy. 

A. W. Gregg. 

John M. Moore. 
George F. Burgess. 





MONTANA, 
Charles N. Pray. 
NEBRASKA. 
Edmund H. Hinshaw. 
George W Norris 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 
NEVADA. 
George A. Bartlett. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Frank D. Currier. 
NEW JERSBPY,. 
William Hughes. 
Richard Wayne Parker. 
William H. Wiley. 
Kugene F. Kinkead, 
James A. Hamill. 
NEW YORK. 
Thomas W. Bradley. 
Hamilton Fish. 
William H. Draper. 
George N. Southwick. 
George W. Fairchild. 
Cyrus Durey 
George R. Malby 
Charles S. Millington, 
Charles L. Knapp 
Michael F. Driscoll, 
John W. Dwight. 
Sereno EB. Payne 
James B. Perkins 
Jacob Sloat Fassett. 
James S. Simmons. 
Daniel A. Driscoll 
De Alva S. Alexander. 
Edward Butterfield Vreeland. 






bal L. Godwin, 
‘ Page 
‘harles H. Cowles, 
( 





John G. Grant, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Asle J. Gronna. 
OoHK 
Albert Douglas 
Edward L. Taylor, jr. 
Carl C. Anderson 
William G. Sharp. 
James Joyce 
David A. Hollingsworth, 
W. A. Ashbrook 
James Kennedy. 
W. Aubre Thomas. 
Paul Howland. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Charles D. Carter, 
Scott lerris 
OREGON. 
W. R. Ellis. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Benjamin K. Focht. 
Marlin BE. Olmsted. 
John M. Reynolds. 
Daniel F. I 





Arthur L. 
A. Mitchell ? 
J. N. Langhat 





er. 

William H. Graham, 

John Dailzell 

James Francis Burke, 

A. J. Barchfeld. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Adin B. Capron. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

David EK. Finley, 

J. Edwin Ellerbe. 

Asbury F. Lever. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Eben W. Martin. 

TENNESSEE. 

Joseph W. Byrns. 

L. P. Padgett. 

T. W. Sin 

Finis J. Garrett. 

George W. Gordon, 


TEXAS. 
A. 8. Burleson. 
R. L. Henry 
O. W. Gillespie 


John H Step! ens. 
James L. Slayden 
John N. Garner. 
William R. Smith, 
UTAN. 
Joseph Howell. 
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VERMONT. 

Frank Plumley. 
VIRGINIA. 

Carter Glass. 

James Hay. 

C. C. Carlin, 

C. B. Slemp. 

H. D. Flood. 


WASHINGTON. 
Miles Poindexter. 


David J. Foster. 


William A. Jones. 
Harry L. Maynard. 
John Lamb. 

Francis Rives Lassiter. 
E. W. Saunders. 


William BE. Humphrey. 
Francis W. Cushman 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harry C. Woodyard. 
James A. Hughes. 


William P. Hubbard. 
George C. Sturgiss. 
Joseph Holt Gaines. 
WISCONSIN. 
Charles H. Weisse. 
James H. Davidson. 
Gustav Kiistermann, 
EB. A. Morse. 
Irvine L. Lenroot. 


WYOMING. 
Frank W. Mondell. 


The CrerkK. The Clerk presents for the information of the 
House a statement showing the changes that have occurred 
since the regular election of Members of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. 

The statement is as follows: 


Henry Allen Cooper. 
John M. Nelson. 
Arthur W. Kopp. 
William J. Cary. 
William H. Stafford. 


District. | Name. 


| Date of vacancy. 


Second Louisiana 
Twenty-first Ohio 


R. O. Davey * 


T. E. Burton ® January, 1909. 





. Resigned. 


Three hundred and eighty-two Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 


ELECTION OF 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Clerk, I am directed by the Republican 
caucus to present the name of Hon. Josern G. CANNON, a Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of Illinois, as its nominee for 
Speaker of the Sixty-first Congress. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Clerk, I am directed, by the unanimous 
vote of the Democrats, to nominate for the office of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress of the 
United States Hon. CHAMP CLARK, a Representative-elect from 
the State of Missouri. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The Creek. Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
nominations are closed. The following tellers are appointed to 
conduct the election: Mr. VREELAND of New York and Mr. Dent 
of Alabama, who will please take their places at the desk. The 
Clerk will call the roll, and Members will designate whom they 
desire to elect Speaker. 

The tellers having taken their places, the House proceeded 
to vote viva voce for Speaker. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

FOR MR. CANNON—204. 


Cushman 
Dalzell 
Davidson 
Dawson 
Denby 
Diekema 


SPEAKER. 


Graham, Pa. 
Grant 
Greene 
Griest 
Gronna 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 

Ames 

Andrus 
Anthony 

Austin 


Kiistermann 
Lafean 
Langham 
Langley 
Law 


Mudd 
Murphy 
Needham 
Norris 
Nye 
Olcott 
Olmsted 
Palmer, H. W. 
Parker 
Parsons 
Payne 
Pearre 
Perkins 
Pickett 
Plumley 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander, Mo. 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Barnhart 
Bartlett, Ga. 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Boehne 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowers 
Brantley 
Broussard 
Burgess 
Burleson 
Burnett 
Byrd 
Byrns 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Conry 
Covington 
Cox, Ind. 
Cox, Ohio 
Craig 
Cravens 
Cullop 

De Armond 
Dent 
Denver 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 


Cary 
Davis 


Cannon 
Clark, Fla. 
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Pratt 
Pray 
Prince 
Reeder 
teynolds 
Roberts 
Rodenberg 
Scott 
Sheffield 
Simmons 
Slemp 
Smith, Cal. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Mich. 
Snapp 


Southwick 
Sperry 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sturgiss 
Sulloway 
Swasey 
Tawney 
Taylor, Ohio. 
Tener 
Thistlewood 
Thomas, Ohio 
Tilson 
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Tirrell 
Townsend 
Volstead 
Vreeland 
Wanger 
Washburn 
Weeks 
Wheeler 
Wiley 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woods, Iowa 
Woodyard 
Young, Mich. 
Young, N. Y. 


FOR MR. CLARK OF MISSOURI—166. 


Dixon, Ind. 
Priscoll, D. A. 
Edwards, Ga. 
Ellerbe 
Estopinal 
Ferris 
Finley 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 

Floyd 
Fornes 
Foster, Il. 
Gallagher 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett 
Gill, Md. 
Gill, Mo. 
Gillespie 
Glass. 
Godwin 
Goldfogle 
Gordon 
Goulden 
Graham, ILL. 
Gregg 
Griggs 
Hamill 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
— 
Harrison 
Fray 

Heflin 
Helm 
Henry, Tex. 
Hitchcock 
Hobson 
Houston 
Howard 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 


Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys, Miss. 
James, 
Jamieson 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. C, 
Jones 

Keliher 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Korbly 

Lamb 
Lassiter 
Latta 

Lee 

Lever 
Lindsay 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
McDermott 
McHenry 
Macon 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Martin, Colo. 
Maynard 
Mays 

Moon, Tenn, 
Moore, Tex. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Nicholls 
O'Connell 
Oldfield 
Padgett 

Page 

Palmer, A. M. 
Patterson 
Peters 

Pou 


Pu 
. 
Randell, Tex. 


Ransdell, La, 
Rauch 

Reid 
Rhinock 
Richardson 
Riordan 
Robinson 
Rothermel 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo, 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
> 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 

Sisson 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Tex, 
Sparkman 
Spight 
Stanley 
Stephens, Tex. 
Sulzer 
Talbott 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thon.as, Ky. 
Thomas, N. C, 
Tou Velle 
Underwood 
Wallace 
Watkins 
Webb 
Weisse 
Wickliffe 
Willett 
Wilson, Pa. 


FOR MR. COOPER OF WISCONSIN—S5. 


Hubbard, Iowa 


Lenroot 


Morse 
Murdock 


FOR MR. NORRIS—2, 


Cooper, Wis. 


Hinshaw 


FOR MR. HEPBURN—1. 
Lindbergh 
FOR MR. ESCH—1. 


Kopp 


NOT VOTING—7. 


Clark, Mo. 
Esch 


Legare 
Russell 


At the conclusion of the roll call, 
The CLERK said: The result of the yote is as follows: JosEPH 


G. Cannon, of Illinois, received 204 votes. 
CLARK, of Missouri, received 166 votes. 


Nelson 
Poindexter 


Sheppard 


[Applause.] CHAMP 
[Applause.] 


Mr. CLAYTON. I desire to know if that is the report of the 


tellers. 


The CLERK. 


They indorse this report. 
Mr. CLAYTON. I understand that the tellers have not con- 


Barchfeld 
Barclay 
Barnard 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bingham 
Boutell 
Bradley 
Brownlow 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8S. Dak. 
Burleigh 
Butler 
Calder 
Calderhead 
Campbell 
Capron 
Chapman 
Cocks, N. Y. 
Cole 

Cook 
Cooper, Pa. 
Coudrey 
Cowles 
Creager 
Crow 
Crumpacker 
Currier 


Dodds 
Douglas 
Draper 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Dure 

Dwight 
Edwards, Ky. 
EHis 

Elvins 
Englebright 
Fairchil 
Fassett 

Fish 

Focht 
Foelker 
Fordney 

Foss 


Foster, Vt. 
Foulkrod 
Fowler 

Fuller 

Gaines 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gardner, Mich. 
Gardner, N. J. 
Garner, 
Gillett 

Goebel 


Good 
Graf 


Guernsey 
Hamer 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayes 

Heald 
Henry, Conn. 


Hollingsworth 
Howell, N. J. 4 
Howell, Utah 
Howland 
Hubbard, W. Va. 
Huff 


u 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hull, lowa 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Johnson, hio 
Joyce 

Kahn 

Keifer 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, Ohio 
Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Kna 


eoviins 
Kronmiller 


Lawrence 
Longworth 
Lorimer 
Loud 
Loudenslager 
Lovering 
Lowden 
Lundin 
McCall 
McCreary 
MeGuire, Okla. 
McKinlay, Cal. 
McKinley, Ill. 
McKinney 
McLachlan, Cal. 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McMorran 
Madden 
Madison 
Malby 
Mann 
Martin, 8. Dak, 
Miller, Kans. 
Mi 

2 
Mondal” 
Moon, Pa. 
Moore, Pa. 
eet. 

organ, Mo. 

Morgan, Okla. 


_~ 


cluded their work—have not cast up the vote. 

Mr. VREELAND (one of the tellers). They have not. 

The CierK. We will await the pleasure of the tellers. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I therefore suggest that we wait until we 
receive the proper report. 

The CrerK. The tellers agree in their tally. Josrrm G. Can- 
non, of Illinois, received 204 votes [applause]; CuHamMP CLARK, 
of Missouri, received 166 votes [applause]; Henry A. Cooper, 
of Wisconsin, 8 votes; Georez W. Norris, of Nebraska, 2 votes; 
Joun J. Escu, of Wisconsin, 1 vote, and William P. Hepburn, 
of Iowa, 1 vote. 

A quorum being present, and Josern G. Cannon, of Illinois, 
having received a majority of all the votes cast, is elected 
Speaker of the Sixty-first Congress. [Applause.] Mr. CrarKk of 
Missouri, Mr. CampBett of Kansas, and Mr. Bartiett of Georgia 
will wait upon the Speaker and conduct him to the chair. 

The committee appointed to conduct the Speaker-elect to the 
chair having returned with him, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: Gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, I present to you the second man in the history, 
of the United States who has been elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for four consecutive terms, the Hon. Josers 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, [Prolonged applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER. 


The Speaker-elect, on taking the chair, said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: The election 
to the high office of Speaker, which I now have for the fourth 
time by virtue of your confidence and judgment, is a compli- 
ment the honor of which I do not underestimate and of which 
I am not lacking in personal appreciation. 

We have before us a most important and difficult session of 
Congress. The adjustment of the national revenues has been 
since the foundation of the Government a fundamental question, 
yielding to none other in importance. Even in the civil war 
the question of adequate revenue marched side by side with the 
valor of our armies and the patriotism of our people. And in 
time of peace, even, disordered finances are a prolific source of 
national ills, not so acute as those of war, but fruitful of 
calamity for the general interest and suffering for the in- 
dividual. 

These considerations should animate us to a high devotion | 
to the duty before us. We must subordinate personal feelings | 
to the general good, trusting to the considerate judgment of the 
people for approval of our work when it shall have been com- 
pleted. [Applause.] 

I am now ready to take the oath of office. 

The oath of office was administered to the Speaker by Mr. | 
BINGHAM, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now call the names of Mem- | 
bers by States, and they will assemble in front of the Speaker's | 
desk to take the oath of office. 

The Members presented themselves as their names were called | 
by States, and took, respectively, the oath of office provided by 
law. 

Mr. A. Mitcuertt PALMER, Mr. Butier, Mr. Cocks of New 
York, Mr. Barnarp, and Mr. Heap affirmed. 

The oath of office was then administered to the Delegates 
from the Territories. 


ELECTION OF CLERK AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Republi- 
can caucus to offer the following resolution and move its adop- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire offers 
the following resolution, which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 13. 


Resolved, That Alexander McDowell, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
be, and he is hereby, chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives ; 

That Henry Casson, of the State of Wisconsin, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives ; 

That Frank B. Lyon, of the State of New York, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives ; 

That Samuel A. Langum, of the State of Minnesota, be, and he is 
hereby, chosen ——_ of the House of Representatives; and 

That Henry N. Couden, of the State of Michigan, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, for the resolution just reported 
I offer the following substitute, and ask the Clerk to report the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama offers the fol- 
lowing substitute for the resolution which has been reported and 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That W. P. Kimball, of Kentucky, be elected Clerk of the 
House of Representatives ; 


That J. T. Ellington, of North Carolina, be elected Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives ; 

That William W. Adams, of Indiana, be elected Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives ; 

That Robert L. Douglas, of South Carolina, be elected Postmaster of 
the House of Representatives; and 

That George A. Bacchus, of Maryland, be elected Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the resolution offered as a substitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The resolution of Mr. Currier was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The officers-elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will present themselves at the bar. 

The officers presented themselves at the bar of the House, and 
the oath of office was administered to them by the Speaker. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. MICHAEL BE. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 4. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to inform the President of 
the United States that the House of Representatives has elected JosrrH 
G. CANNON, a Representative from the State of Illinois, as Speaker; 
and Alexander McDowell, a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, as 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 3. 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform that body 
that a quorum of the House of Representatives has assembled; that 
JosrepH G. CANNON, a Representative from the State of Illinois, has 
been elected Speaker; that Alexander McDowell, a citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania, has been elected Clerk; and that the House is 
ready for business. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I offer and move the adoption 
of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 5. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Speaker, on 
the part of the House of Representatives, to join the committee on the 
part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United States and 
notify him that a quorum of the two Houses has assembled and that 
Congress is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to 
make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The Chair appointed as the committee on the part of the 


| House Mr. Outmstep, Mr. McKinray of California, and Mr. 
' CLraRK of Missouri. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 


| tion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the daily hour of meeting of 
the House of Representatives shall be 12 o'clock meridian. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 
Senate resolution 5. 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two Senators, be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

And that, in compliance with the foregoing, the Vice-Presi- 
dent had appointed as said committee Mr. ALpricH and Mr, 
MONEY. 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hreysurn, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Pites, Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN, and Mr. CrarkKe of Arkansas members of a special 
joint committee “to consider the revision and codification of 
the laws of the United States,” on the part of the Senate, under 
the authority conferred by Senate joint resolution 140, ap- 
proved legislative day March 3 (calendar day, March 4), 1909. 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Gatitincer, Mr. Pires, Mr. Smiru of Michigan, Mr, 
Simmons, and Mr. CriarKe of Arkansas members of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission on the part of the Senate, under 
the authority conferred by the river and harbor bill (H. R. 
28243), section 7, approved legislative day March 3 (calendar 
day March 4), 1909. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 


following resolution : 
Senate resolution 4. 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 

RULES. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives of the Six- 


| tieth Congress be adopted as the rules of the House of Representatives 
| of the Sixty-first Congress, including the standing orders of December 


2, 1907, relating to the consideration of pension and claim bills, the 
provisions of which are hereby continued in force during the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

Mr. DALZELL. On the adoption of that resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the Chair inform the House 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not explain what 
the rules are, and will he not give an opportunity to offer 
amendments? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has offered a resolution, and that 
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resolution speaks for itself. The gentleman demands the previ- 
ous question, and on that the gentleman from Missouri demands 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 189, 
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answered “ present” 1, not voting 6, as follows: 
YEAS—193. - 
Alexander, N.Y. Edwards, Ky. Kennedy, Ohio Pearre 
Allen Ellis Knapp Perkins 
Ames Elvins Knowland Plumley 
Andrus Englebright Kronmiller Pratt 
Anthony Estopinal Lafean Pray 
Austin Fairchild Langham Prince 
Barchfeld Fassett Langley Reeder 
Barclay Fish Law Reynolds 
Barnard Focht Lawrence Riordan 
Bartholdt Foelker Longworth Roberts 
Bates Fordney Lorimer Rodenberg 
Bennet, N. Y. Fornes Loud Scott 
Sennett, Ky. Foss Loudenslager Sheffield 
Bingham loster, Vt. Lowden Simmons 
Boutell loulkrod Lundin Slemp 
Bradley Fuller McCall Smith, Cal. 
Broussard Gaines McCreary Smith, lowa 


Brownlow 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burleigh 
Butler 

Calder 
Calderhead 
Campbell 






Chapman 
Cor ks, is, Be 
Cole 

Conry 

Cook 
Cooper, Pa. 
Coudrey 
Cowles 


Cl OW 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Cushman 
Dalzell 
Dawson 
Denby 
Diekema 
Dodds 
Douglas 
Draper 
Driscoll, M. B. 
Durey 
Dwight 


Adair 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander, Mo. 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Ashbrook 
Barnhart 
Bartlett, Ga. 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Boehne 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowers 
Brantley 
Burgess 
Burleson 
surnett 
Byrd 
Byrns 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 
Carter 
Cary 
Clark, Mo. 
Clayton 
Cline 
Collier 
Cooper, Wis. 
Covington 
Cox, Ind. 
Cox, Ohio 
Craig 
Cravens 
oer 
Davidson 
Davis 
De Armond 
Dent 
Denver 
Dickson, Miss. 
Dies 
Dixon, Ind. 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Edwards, Ga. 


Clark, Fla. 
Esch 


Gardner, Mich. 
Gardner, N. J. 
Garner, Pa, 
Gillett 
Goebel 
Goldfogle 
Graff 
Graham, Pa. 
Grant 
Greene 
Griest 
Guernsey 
Ilamer 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hawley 
Heald 
Henry, Conn. 
Higgins 

Hill 

Howell, N. J. 
Howell, Utah 
Howland 


Hubbard, W. Va. 


Huff 


Hughes, W. Va. 


Hull, lowa 


McGuire, Okla. 
McKinlay, Cal. 
McKinley, Ill. 
McKinney 
McLachlan, Cal. 


MeLaughlin, Mich. 


MeMorran 
Madden 
Malby 

Mann 
Martin, S. Dak. 
Miller, Kans. 
Miller, Minn. 
Millington 
Mondell 
Moon, Pa. 
Moon, Tenn. 
Moore, Pa. 
Morehead 
Morgan, Mo. 
Morgan, Okla. 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Needham 
Nye 
O’Connell 
Olcott 


Humphrey, Wash. Olmsted 


Joyce Palmer, H. W. 
Kahn Parker 
Keifer Parsons 
Kennedy, Iowa Payne 
NAYS—18%. 
Ellerbe Jamieson 
Ferris Johnson, Ky. 
Finley Johnson, Ohio 
Fitzgerald Johnson, S. C. 
Flood Jones 
Floyd Keliher 
Foster, IL Kendall 
Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. 


Gallagher 
Gardner, Mass. 
Garner, Tex, 


Garrett 
Gill, Md. 
Gill. Mo. 
Gillesnie 
Glass 

Godwin 
Good 

Gordon 


Goulden 
Graham, IIL 
Gregg 

Griggs 
Gronna 
Hamill 
Hamlin 
Hammond 
Hardwick 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Haugen 

Hay 

Hayes 

Heflin 

Helm 

Henry, Tex. 
Hinshaw 
Hitchcock 
Hobson 
Hollingsworth 
Houston 
Howard 
Hubbard, Iowa 
Hughes, Ga. 
Hughes, N. J. 
Hull, Tenn. 


Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Kopp 

Korbly 
Kiistermann 
Lamb 
Lassiter 
Latta 

Lee 

Lenroot 
Lever 
Lindbergh 
Lindsay 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Lovering 
McDermott 
Macon 
Madison 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Martin, Colo, 
Maynard 
Mays 

Moore, Tex. 
Morrison 
Morse 

Moss 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Nicholls 
Norris 
Oldfield 
Padgett 
Page 
Palmer, A. M, 
Patterson 
Peters 
Pickett 


Humphreys, Miss. Poindexter 


James 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1, 


Pou 


Townsend 
NOT VOTING—6. 


Legare 
MeHenry 


Russell 


So the previous question was ordered. 


Smith, Mich. 
Snapp 
Southwick 
Sperry 
Stafford 
Sterling 
Stevens, Minn. 
Sturgiss 
Sulloway 
Swasey 
Tawney 
Taylor, Ohio 
Tener 
Thistlewood 
Thomas, Ohio 
Tilson 
Tirrell 
Vreeland 
Wanger 
Washburn 
Weeks 
Wheeler 
Wiley 
Wilson, Il. 
Wood, N. J. 
Woodyard 
Young, Mich. 
Young, N. Y. 
The Speaker 


Pujo 

Rainey 
Randell, Tex. 
Ransdell, La, 
Rauch 

Reid 
Rhinock 
Richardson 
Robinson 
Rotherme! 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
Sharp 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 

Sisson 
Slayden 
Small 
Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Spight 
Stanley 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Tex. 
Sulzer 
Talbott 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, N. C. 
Tou Velle 
Underwood 
Volstead 
Wallace 
Watkins 
Webb 
Weisse 
Wickliffe 
Willett 
Wilson, Pa. 
Woods, Iowa 


Sheppard 


During the call of the roll and when the name of Mr. Town- 
SEND was called the following occurred, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. To make a parliamentary inquiry and to 
make a statement. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin and others. Regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. It is very unusual to interrupt a roll call. 
Unless a question of high privilege is involved, the Chair thinks 
a roll call could not be interrupted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr, Speaker, I regard it as a question of 
high privilege so far as I am concerned. [Cries of “ Regular 
order!”’] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman regard it as a question 
of high privilege touching the integrity of the proceedings? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do as affecting myself in regard to my 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not explain a vote dur- 
ing a roll call if the gentleman’s vote is regularly recorded, 
[Cries of “ Regular order! ”] 

The Clerk will resume the call. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the call of the roll. 

At the conclusion of the roll and before the announcement of 
the vote the following occurred: 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire the Clerk to 
call my name in order that I may vote. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, under general 
parliamentary usage, as the rules have not been adopted, the 
gentleman’s name will be called. 

The Clerk then called the name of Mr. Henry of Texas, and 
he answered “ no.” 

The SPEAKER. Upon this vote the yeas are 194, the nays 
are 188, present 1, and the previous question is ordered. [Ap- 
plause and cheers on the Republican side.) 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on account of the 
closeness of the vote and on account of the large yote, I ask a 
recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. So far as the Chair recollects, on a vote of 
194 to 188 there never has been an error found sufficient to 
justify a recapitulation. Any actual error in the vote can be 
changed to-morrow, if it be an actual error. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there is no rule on 
that subject, is there? That is a matter of ordinary fair deal- 
ing and good taste. 

The SPEAKER. On the contrary, the Chair thinks not; and 
on a vote, during the taking of which the House was in excep- 
tional order, and which stands 194 to 188, the Chair will not 
order a recapitulation. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then, Mr. Speaker, I appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing from which to appeal. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is the Chair afraid of a recount? 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced. 

Mr. SULZER. Let us have a recapitulation. It will do no 
harm. 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been announced, and gentle- 
men wili be in order. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, it will not do any harm. 

The SPEAKER. The vote has been annovnced, and gentle- 
men will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Darzery]. 
As many as are in favor of agreeing to the resolution will say 
“ aye as, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 193, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 6, as follows: 





YEAS—189. 
Alexander, N.Y. Bennet, N. Y. Calder Creager 
Allen Bennett, Ky. Calderhead Crow 
Ames Bingham Campbell Crumpacker 
Andrus Boutell Capron Currier 
Anthony Bradley Chapman Cushman 
Austin Broussard Cocks, N. Y. Dalzell 
Barchfeld Brownlow Cole Dawson 
Barclay Burke, Pa. Cook Denby 
Barnard Burke, S. Dak. Cc r, Pa. Diekema 
Bartholdt Burleigh Coudrey Dodds 
Bates Butler Cowles Douglas 
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Draper Higgins McMorran Sheffield 
Driscoll, M. B, Hill Madden Simmons 
Durey Howell, N. J. Malby ——- 
Dwight Howell, Utah Mann Smith, Cal. 


Edwards, Ky. 
Ellis 





Howland 


Hubbard, W. Va. 


Martin, S. Dak. 
Miller, Kans. 


Smith, lowa 
Smith, Mich. 


Elvins Huff Miller, Minn. Snapp 
Englebright Hughes, W.Va. Millington Southwick 
Estopinal Hull, lowa Mondell Sperry 
Fairchild Humphrey, Wash. Moon, Pa. Stafford 
Tassett Joyce Moore, Pa. Sterling 
Fish Kahn Morehead Stevens, Minn. 
Focht Keifer Morgan, Mo. Sturgiss 
Foe!ker Kennedy, Iowa Morgan, Okla. Sulloway 
Fordney Kennedy, Ohio Mudd Swasey 
Foss Knapp Murphy Tawney 
Foster, Vt. Knowland Needham Taylor, Ohio 
Foulkrod Kronmiller Nye Tener 
Fuller Lafean O'Connell Thistlewood 
Gaines Langham Olcott Thomas, Ohio 
Gardner, Mich. Langley Olmsted Tilson 
Gardner, N. J. Law Palmer, H. W. Tirrell 
Garner, Pa. Lawrence Parker Vreeland 
Gillett Longworth Parsons Wanger 
Geebel Lorimer Payne Washbura 
Graff Loud - Pearre Weeks 
Greham, Pa. Loudenslager Perkins Wheeler 
Grant Lowden Plumley Wiley 
Greene Lundin Pratt Wilson, Ill. 
Griest Metall Pray Wood, N. J. 
Guernsey McCreary Prince Woodyard 
Hamer McGuire teeder Young, Mich, 
Hamilton McKinlay, Cal. Reynolds Young, N. Y. 
Hanna McKinley, Il. Riordan ‘The Speaker 
Hawley McKinney Roberts 

Heald McLachian, Cal. Rodenberg 

Henry, Conn. McLaughlin, Mich.Scott 

NAYS—193. 

Adair Ellerbe James Pou 
Adamson Ferris Jamieson Pujo 
Aiken Finley Johnson, Ky. Rainey 
Alexander, Mo. Fitzgerald Johnson, Ohio Randell, Tex. 
Anderson Flood Johnson, 8. C. Ransdell, La. 
Ansberry Floyd Jones Rauch 
Ash? rook Fornes Keliher Reid 
Barnhart Foster, Ill. Kendall Rhinock 
Bartlett, Ga. Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Richardson 
Bartlett, Nev. Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Robinson 
Beall, Tex. Gardner, Mass, Kitchin Rothermel 
Bell. Ga. Garner, Tex. Kopp Rucker, Colo. 
Boehne Garrett Korbly Rucker, Mo. 
Booher Gill, Md. Kiistermann Sabath 
forland Gill, Mo. Lamb Saunders 
Bowers Gillespie Lassiter Shackleford 
Brantley Glass Latta > 
sureess Godwin Lee Sherley 
Burleson Goldfogle Lenroot Sherwood 
Burnett Good Lever Sims 

Byrd Gordon Lindbergh Sisson 
Byrns Goulden Lindsay Slayden 
Candler Graham, ILL, Livingston Small 
Cantrill Gregg Lloyd Smith, Tex. 
Carlin Griggs Lovering Sparkman 
Carter Gronna McHenry Spicht 

Cary Hamill Macon Stanley 
Clark, Mo. Hamlin Madison Steenerson 
Clayton Hammond Maguire Stephens, Tex. 
Cline Hardwick Martin, Colo. Sulzer 
Collier Hardy Maynard Talbott 
Conry Harrison Mays Taylor, Ala. 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen Moon, Tenn, Taylor, Colo, 
Covington Hay Moore, Tex. Thomas, Ky. 
Cox, Ind. Hayes Morrison Thomas, N. C, 
Cox, Ohio Heflin Morse Tou Velle 
Crai¢ Helm Moss Underwood 
Cravens Henry, Tex. Murdock Volstead 
Cullop Hinshaw Nelson Wallace 
Davidson Hitchcock Nicholls Watkins 
Davis Hobson Norris Webb 

De Armond Hollingsworth Oldfield Weisse 

Dent Houston Padgett Wickliffe 
Denver Howard Page Willett 
Dickson, Miss. Iiubbard, Iowa Paimer, A. M. Wilson, Pa. 
Dies Tiughes, Ga. Patterson Woods, Iowa 
Dixon, Ind. Hughes, N. J. Peters 

Driscoll, D. A. Hull, Tenn. Pickett 


Edwards, Ga. 


Clark, Fla. 
Esch 


Hiumphreys, Miss. Poindexter 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 


Townsend 
NOT VOTING—6. 


Legare 
McDermott 


Russell 


Sheppard 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not been sworn in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I had an arrangement with 
Mr. Russet before he left, both leaving at the same time, that 
I would not yote and he would not unless we were both here to 
protect each other. I desire, therefore, to ask to withdraw my 
vote and answer “present.” If he were here, I should vote 
“aye.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER directed that his name be called, and when it 
was called he answered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 11. 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixtieth Congress be adopted as the rules of the House of Representa 
tives for the first or extra session only of the Sixty-first Congress, in- 
cluding the standing orders of March 8 and March 14, 1900 (relating 
to consideration of pension and claims bills on Friday), which are con 
tinued in force during said first session, with the following amendments 
to said rules of said Sixtieth Congress : 

First. That the Speaker be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
the following standing committees and no others (unless he is hereafter 
specially authorized to appoint other committees by resolution of the 
House), viz: The Committee on Ways and Means, on Printing, on 
Accounts, on Mileage, and on Enrolled Bills. 

Second. That section 1 of Rule X, where it relates to the Committee 
on Rules, be amended to read as follows: 

“On Rules, to consist of 15 members, who shall be elected by the 
Members of the House, said committee to elect its own chairman.” 

Resolved further, That the following-named Members of the House: 


JOHN DALZELL, Evexris A. Hayss, 

Water I. SMITH, CHAMP CLARK, 

JAMES R. MANN, Oscak W. UNpdrRwoop, 

FRANK D. CURRIER, OLLIz M. JAMES, 

JoszrH H. GAINBS, GiLBert M. HITCHCOCK, 

AvGustTusS P. GARDNER, JAMuS Hay, and 

JOHN M. NELSON, ALBERT S. BURLESON, 

Gzorce W. Noragis, 
be, and they are hereby, elected and appointed members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, with all the rights, powers, and privileges conferred 
upon the Committee on Rules by the rules of the House, and in addi 
tion to the powers conferred upon them, they are hereby authorized 
and directed to revise, amend, simplify, and codify the rules of pro- 
cedure of the House and report their conclusions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the first Monday in December, 1909, which report shail 
be of the highest privilege, and remain so until disposed of by the 
House. That said committee shall have authority to sit during the 
session of Congress and in recess, to send for persons and papers, and 


a 


to take testimony either before the full committee or.any subcom 
mittee thereof; that the necessary and actual, expenses incurred in 
carrying out the purpose of this resolution shall be paid out of the 


contingent fund of the House: Provided, That said Committee on Rules 
shall continue to act until said report shall be acted upon by the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on that resolution and its passage, imitating the ex- 
ample of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzetL]. 

Mr. MANN. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to inquire if the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CrarkK] will yield-——— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can not yield without losing the 
floor, and I am not going to take any chances about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, I shall vote against the previous 
question. I am against “gagging” on either side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right; the gentleman can vote 
as he pleases. This is a free country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 203, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 5, as follows: 

YEAS—1S0. 





So the resolution was rejected. 

During the roll call the following occurred: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the desk 
be — of Republicans standing around there watching this 
count. 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House, if we had rules, 
prohibit Members from standing at the Clerk’s desk during a 
roll call, and the Chair will assume, analogous to those rules or 
following those rules or because of the practice of the House 
heretofore, in this instance that Members will not be at the 
Clerk's desk during a roll call. 

The roll call was resumed and completed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire how 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Russet] has voted? 





Adair Clark, Mo. Foster, IIL Heflin 
Adamson Clayton Fowler Helm 

Aiken Cline Gallagher Henry, Tex 
Alexander, Mo. Collier Gardner, Mass. Hinshaw 
Anderson Cooper, Wis. Garner, Tex. Hitchcock 
Ansberry Covington Garrett Hobson 
Ashbrook Cox, Ind. Gill, Md. Houston 
Barnhart Cox, Ohio Gill, Mo. Hubbard, Iowa 
Bartlett, Ga. Craig Gillespie Hinghes, Ga. 
Bartlett, Nev. Cravens Glass Hughes, N. J 
Beall, Tex. Cullop Godwin Hull, Tenn. 
Bell, Ga. Davidson Good Humphreys, Miss. 
Boehne Davis Gordon James 

Booher De Armond Goulden Jamieson 
Borland Dent Graham, IIL Johnson, Ky. 
Sowers Denver Gregg Johnson, 8. C. 
Burgess Dickson, Miss. Griggs Jones 
Burleson Dies Gronna Kendall 
Burnett Dixon, Ind. Hamill Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Byrd Driscoll, D. A. Hamlin Kinkead, N. J. 
Byrns Edwards, Ga. Hammond Kitchin 
Candler Ellerbe Hardwick Kopp 
Cantrill Ferris Hardy Korbly 

Carlin Finley Haugen Kiistermann 
Carter Flood Hay Lamb 

Cary Floyd Hayes Lassiter 
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Latta Murdock Richardson Steenerson 
Lee Nelson Robinson Stephens, Tex. 
Lenroot Nicholls Rothermel Sulzer 
Lever Norris Rucker, Colo, Talbott 
Lindbergh Oldfield Rucker, Mo. Taylor, Ala. 
Lloyd Padgett Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
Lovering Page Saunders Thomas, Ky. 
McDermott Palmer, A, M. Shackleford Thomas, N. C, 
McHenry Patterson Sharp Tou Velle 
Macon Pickett Sherley Underwood 
Madison Poindexter Sherwood Volstead 
Maguire, Nebr. Pou Sims Wallace 
Martin, Colo, Pujo Sisson Watkins 
Maynard Rainey Slayden Webb 
Mays Randell, Tex, Small Weisse 
Moore, Tex. Ransdell, La. Smith, Tex, Wickliffe 
Morrison Rauch Sparkman Willett 
Morse Reid Spight Wilson, Pa. 
Moss Rhinock Stanley Woods, lowa 
NAYS—203. 
Alexander, N.Y. Ellis Keifer Parker 
Allen Elvins Keliher Parsons 
Ames Englebright Kennedy, Iowa Payne 
Andrus Estopinal Kennedy, Ohio Pearre 
Anthony Fairchild Knapp Perkins 
Austin Fassett Knowland Peters 
Barchfeld Fish Kronmiller Plumley 
sarclay Fitzgerald Lafean Pratt 
Barnard Focht Langham Pray 
Bartholdt Foelker Langley Prince 
Bates Fordney Law Reeder 
Bennet, N. Y. Fornes Lawrence Reynolds 
Bennett, Ky, Foss Lindsay Riordan 
Bingham Foster, Vt. Livingston Roberts 
soutell Foulkrod Longworth Rodenberg 
Sradley Fuller Lorimer Scott 
Brantley Gaines Loud Sheffield 
Broussard Gardner, Mich. Loudenslager Simmons 
Brownlow Gardner, N. J. Lowden Slemp 
Burke, Pa. Garner, Pa, Lundin Smith, Cal. 
Burke, S. Dak. Hilett McCall Smith, lowa 
Burleigh Goebel McCreary Smith, Mich. 
futler Goldfogle McGuire, Okla. Snapp 
Calder Graff McKinlay, Cal. Southwick 
Calderhead traham, Pa. McKinley, Ill. Sperry 
Campbell Grant McKinney Stafford 
Capron Greene McLachlan, Cal. Sterling 
Chapman Griest McLaughlin, Mich. Stevens, Minn. 
Cocks, N. Y. Guernsey McMorran Sturgtss 
Cole Hamer Madden Suiloway 
Conry Hawiliton Malby Swasey 
Cook Hanna Mann Tawney 
Cooper, Pa. Harrison Martin, 8. Dak. Taylor, Ohio 
Coudrey Hawley Miller, Kans. Tener 
Cowles hleald Miller, Minn, Thistlewood 
Creager Henry, Conn, Millington Thomas, Ohio 
Crow : Higgins Mondell Tilson 
Crumpacker Hill Moon, Pa. Tirrell 
Currier Hollingsworth Moon, Tenn. Vreeland 
Cushman Howard Moore, Pa. Wanger 
Dalzell Howell, N. J. Morehead Washburn 
Dawson Howell, Utah Morgan, Mo. Weeks 
Denby Howland Morgan, Okla. Wheeler 
Diekema Hubbard, W. Va. Mudd Wiley 
Dodds Huff Murphy Wilson, Ill. 
Douglas Hughes, W. Va. Needham Wood, N. J. 
Draper Hull, lowa vye Woodyard 
Driscoll, M. BE. Humphrey, Wash. O'Connell Young, Mich. 
Durey Johnson, Ohio Olcott Young, N. Y. 
Dwight Joyce Olmsted The Speaker 
Edwards, Ky. Kahn Palmer, H. W. 


Clark, Fla. 
Esch 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 


Townsend 
NOT VOTING—5. 


Legare 


Russell 


Sheppard 


So the demand for the previous question was rejected. 
During the roll call, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


The SPEAKER. 


concerned, is clear. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
supervising something right there. 


Mr. DALZELL. 


The SPEAKER. 


there!” on the Democratic side.] 


The SPEAKER. 
gentlemen will please be seated. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the desk 
be cleared of everybody not entitled to be there. 
The Clerk’s desk, so far as the roll call is 


There is a Member of the House 


There is a Member of the House getting 
your resolution, which he has a right to have. 
The Clerk will suspend. [Cries of “ Get off 
The gentleman from Missouri and all other 
In the meantime the Clerk 


will suspend. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask, as a matter of ordinary 
decency, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania leave that desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is not in 
order. Gentlemen will please be seated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right; I want him to get out 
of there. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will please be seated. The Clerk 
will suspend until order is restored. The gentleman from Missouri 
is clearly within his right, in the ordinary proceeding of busi- 
ness, that during the roll call the desk shall be clear; but “ the 


letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive.’ The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania states, and the Chair sees, what he came for—to 
see the resolution which the gentleman offered, which is in 
the possession of the Clerk; and the character of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, as well as the character of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, justifies the Chair in suspending the roll 
call; and now the gentleman from Pennsylvania will even oc- 
cupy the floor—— 

Mr. DALZELL. The “gentleman from Pennsylvania” now 
has a copy of the resolution furnished him by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer]. [Cries of “ Order!” on the 
Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER. One word. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Speaker—— [Cries of 
“ Regular order!” on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER, There is no occasion for any trouble. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not a bit in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will see that order is kept. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All I want to say is this, Mr. 
Speaker: The gentleman from Pennsylvania, with whom I am 
on good terms, or any other gentleman who wanted to investi- 
gate the matter, if he had come to me could have gotten a copy. 


[Cries of “ Regular order!” on the Republican side.}] All right, 
now. 


The SPEAKER. One moment. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Chair trusts that he will not again have to call 


attention to disorder. The Clerk will proceed with the cail of 
the roll. 


The Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the gentleman from Alabama, who seems to be supervising some- 
thing at the Clerk’s desk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Because “the gentleman from Alabama” 


was simply getting some information by reading the resolution. 
[Renewed laughter. ] 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is satisfied he was doing exactly 


what the gentleman from Pennsylvania was. [Renewed 
laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. Nobody else could get the resolution. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the call of the roll. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Who has charge of the time for 
debate? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been refused, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzerratp], who had 
asked the gentleman to yield to him for an amendment, is en- 
titled to the first recognition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the following amendment to the 
pending resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the words “Resolved, That" and insert: “the 
rules of the House of Representatives of the Sixtieth Congress be 
adopted as the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, including the special 
orders of December 2, 1907, — to the consideration of pension and 
claims bills on Fridays, which are hereby continued in force during the 
Sixty-first Congress except as the said rules are hereby modified, to wit: 

“1. Amend paragraph 61 of Rule XI by adding thereto the following : 

“*The Committee on Rules shall not report any rule or order which 
shall provide that business under paragraph 4 of Rule XXVI shall be 
set aside by a vote of less than two-thirds of the Members present; nor 
shall it report any rule or order which shall operate to prevent the 
—- to recommit being made as provided in paragraph 4 of Rule 
ave 

“2. Amend Rule XIII by adding the following paragraph, to be num- 
bered 3, as follows: 

“*3. After a bill which has been favorably reported shall have heen 
upon either the House or the Union Calendar for three days any Mem- 
ber may file with the Clerk a notice that he desires such a bill placed 
upon a special ealendar to be known as the “ Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent.” On days when it shali be in order to move to suspend the 
rules the Speaker shall, immediately after the approval of the Journal, 
direct the Clerk to call the bills upon the “ Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent.” Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill so 
called it shall immediately be stricken from the Calendar fer Unanimous 
Consent, and it shall not therer¢ter be placed thereon.’ 

: 1 Amend Rule XVI by adaing at the end of paragraph 4 the fol- 
owing: 

os T tter the previous question shall have been ordered on the passage 
of a bill or joint resolution one motion to recommit shall be in order, 
and the Speaker shall give preference in recognition for such purpose 
to a Member who is opposed to the bill or joint resolution.’ 

“4. Amend paragraph 4 of Rule XXVI so that it shall read as fol- 
lows : 

“*On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except 
as provided by paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
=. ae . there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
an ainst. 

“*On a call of committees under this rule bills may be called up from 
either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which are 


my 
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privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
spel 7 considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 
“«* This rule shall not apply Cute the last two weeks of the session.’ 
or the 


“Tt shall not be in order peaker to entertain a motion for a 
recess on aby Wednesday except during the last two weeks of the 
session.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, for ten years I have been 
endeavoring to have this House vote down the previous question 
upon the motion to adopt the rules. I have taken that course 
because from some investigation I was convinced that there were 
some abuses in the procedure in the House which should be 
corrected. I would consider myself as nothing less than a 
blithering idiot if, after clamoring here for ten years, I was 
unable to suggest a single remedy for the abuses against which 
I complain. : 

I have no fault to find with the position taken by other gen- 
tlemen, but I am in favor of these particular reforms in the 
procedure of the House. If these changes be made in these 
rules, then the rules will be satisfactory to me. If these 
changes be not adopted, I shall vote for the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK]; not because I 
believe that it is a desirable resolution to adopt, but because 
I would prefer it to the present rules as they now exist. The 
amendments which I have submitted to the House are designed 
te accomplish the following purposes: 

One of the abuses against which great complaint has been 
made is the fact that Members are compelled to go to the 
Speaker before they can have a bill submitted to the House for 
consideration by unanimous consent. Under the amendment I 
propose, after a bill has been three days upon either the House 
or the Union Calendar any Member of the House may file a 
notice with the Clerk and have that bill placed upon a special 
calendar for unanimous consent. On days when it is in order 
to move to suspend the rules, two days in each month and the 
last six days in each session of the Congress, the Speaker, im- 
mediately after the approval of the Journal, shall direct the 
Clerk to call the bills upon this calendar, and they shall then be 
called for consideration unless somebody objects to their con- 
sideration. If objection be made, they go off the unanimous- 
consent calendar to the calendars to which they belong. 

Another change that I propose is that Calendar Wednes- 


day——- 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield briefly. 

Mr. MANN. On that unanimous-consent proposition. 
understand the gentleman——— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I rise to the point that if 
the gentleman from New York yields at all, he must yield abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield only for a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that if the gentleman from New York yields, 
he loses the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from New York yielded for a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thatisall. I do not propose to give up 
the floor just yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair submits to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that that is in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You might accidentally give it up. 

Mr. MANN. That is one of the fine and new rules, I suppose, 
that we will have when the gentleman from Massachusetts gets 
in charge. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman wants to ask a question, 
I yield for that purpose and for no other. 

Mr. MANN. I simply wish to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Whether under the rule which he proposes it will do away 
with the necessity, as gentlemen now claim, of waiting upon the 
Speaker and asking to have a name put upon a list for recogni- 
tion in order to ask for unanimous consent? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Absolutely. It gives a Member the ab- 
solute right to have submitted to the House, at a definite time, 
a bill for consideration by unanimous consent. No Member need 
seek the consent of the Speaker, unless he is unwilling to wait 
until the day specified in the rule. The second change, Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If unanimous 
under the rule you propose, would not 
Member of this House, 


As I 


consent is necessary 
the Speaker, being a 
have the same right to object to the bill 


that he now has to refuse recognition for it? 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He could object when the Clerk called 
the bill; but the complaint that has been made has been this: 
Under the present practice the Speaker objects in private and 
not in the open like other Members; but this puts him on the 
same plane with other Members. If he wishes to object, he 
must object when the bill is called up by the Clerk. 

The second change made by the proposed amendments is that 
it requires a two-thirds vote instead of a majority vote to set 
aside calendar Wednesday. I believe there should be a day in 
the House when bills can be considered without the interference 
of a partisan majority. If there bea great and urgent necessity 
for setting aside calendar Wednesday, it would be easy to obtain 
a two-thirds vote for that purpose, and a partisan,majority could 
not do it. 

There is one other change, Mr. Speaker, which, from my stand- _ 
point, is the most important one of all the changes preposed. I 
believe the greatest legislative outrages that have been perpe- 
trated in this country have been by means of special rules by 
which the majority has denied to the minority the right at some 
time to have a vote upon its position upon great public questions. 

One of the amendments I submit provides that after the pre- 
vious question shall have been ordered upon any bill or joint 
resolution one motion to recommit shall be in order, and the 
Speaker shall give priority in recognition to some one who is 
opposed to the bill. Under our present practice, if any Member 
desires to move to recommit with instructions, the Speaker, in- 
stead of recognizing the Member desiring to submit a specific 
proposition by instructions, recognizes the gentleman in charge 
of the bill, and he moves to recommit, and upon that motion 
demands the previous question. When the previous question is 
ordered the motion to recommit is voted down. Under our prac- 
tice the motion to recommit might better be eliminated from 
the rules altogether. 

In addition there is a provision that the Committee on Rules 
shall not report any rule or order which will prevent the offer- 
ing of a motion to recommit as just stated, so that the practice 
that has been followed, as was illustrated on the currency bill 
last year, can not hereafter prevail. The Commitiee on Rules 
can not bring in a rule which would provide that after so many 
hours of general debate the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered, and that the House without intervening 
motion shall vote upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. HOBSON. Would the present number of the 
mittee on Rules be determined as at present? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would, absolutely. 

Mr. HOBSON. Composed of five members, including the 
Speaker? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Exactly. I shall discuss my reasons 
for believing that that is proper as against a conglomerate 
committee, representing the minority and dissatisfied members 
of the party in control to combine and put through all sorts 
of legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it be a question. 

Mr. HOBSON. Does the gentleman consider that his resolu- 
tion embodying the detail of changes of the rules would be 
wiser in its provisions than would be a resolution or a report 
of the committee contemplated in the original resolution after 
mature consideration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would, because I present it in the 
open, where every man can see just what my views are. On 
the other hand, it is proposed to have suggestions made by a 
committee which, in my opinion, has already determined upon 
one of the important provisions that it will report and to which 
I am unalterably opposed—that is, the provision that selects a 
committee which shall select the committees of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, if the gentleman will permit one ques- 
tion further—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield to the gentleman fur- 
ther. I do not propose to demand the previous: question, and 
anybody can criticise—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman answer—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield further. The gentle 
man from Alabama should not abuse the courtesies of debate. 
I do not propose to demand the previous question, and anybody 
who has any criticism to make can make it when I have 
finished. I will now yield to the other gentleman from Alabama 

[Mr. UNpDERWoopD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman recognizes, of course, 
that if this Committee on Rules is elected, that whatever may 
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be their preconceived ideas, or whatever determination they 
may come to, the rules will be reported back to the House for 
its consideration and its final determination at a time when the 
House is in very much better frame of mind to consider these 
questions than it is to write a set of rules to-day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the practice be followed in December 
that has been attempted to be followed here to-day by those 
who are interested in this Select Committee on Rules, there 
evidently will be very little opportunity for full discussion if 
they have the votes to put through their scheme. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I should prefer to decline 
to yield further, but I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. PARSONS. Why does the gentleman provide that on 
calendar Wednesdays the Speaker shall not entertain the motion 
for a recess? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because by providing that it shall take 
a two-thirds vote instead of a majority vote to set aside calendar 
Wednesday, calendar Wednesday is absolutely secured to. the 
House. Making the day absolute I do not believe that the 
House by a majority should abuse the right and prolong the day 
by taking recesses, from day to day, if the time should ever 
arrive when a motion to take a recess should be in order, and 
thus continue calendar Wednesday indefinitely, to the detriment 
of the business of the House. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman made that provision, would 
it not then be in order on a calendar Wednesday, after having 
considered some matters, to take a recess and have Thursday 
also act as calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to that prac- 
tice, and that is why I put this provision in the resolution. I 
wish to be perfectly frank, and I wish to explain my position 
fully on these questions. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. May I ask the gentleman 
if in his rule he has also put in the provision that a motion 
to recess on previous days, like Tuesdays, shall not be in order, 
and thereby prevent getting rid of his calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because it is unnecessary to do so. 
Under the rules at present, Mr. Speaker, the motion to take a 
recess is not privileged. It will never be privileged until that 
time when the calendar has been cailed and the business under 
the call of committees is exhausted. With a calendar Wednes- 
day, that is not very likely to happen in this House on any 
Tuesday in the week. I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] understands that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman under- 
stands that there has never been 2 ruling as to whether it is 
privileged or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rules themselves determine the mo- 
tions which are privileged; and not being privileged under the 
rules, a point of order could be made and would lie against 
such a motion, as I made a point of order against the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] when he moved 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to a time certain. 

Mr. LASSITER. Will the gentleman yield—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LASSITER. For the purpose of offering an amendment 
to carry out, in a measure, the suggestion the gentleman has 
made as to the difficulty individual Members have in securing 
recognition for public business? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman understands that I can 
not yield to permit him to offer an amendment at this time. 

Mr. LASSITER. That is what I wish the gentleman would 
discuss with me. 

Mr. FI™ZGERALD. I do not think I shall permit the gen- 
tleman te intrude his ideas. He will have an opportunity, if 
the House continues in the same frame of mind, to make any 
suggestion that he pleases regarding these rules. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under the amendments proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp], would it be pos- 
sible on a Tuesday to take a recess until 11 o’clock on a Wednes- 
day, and thereby cut out the calendar Wednesday provided? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not if any Member of the House should 
make a point of order that the motion to take a recess was not 
in cider, because it is not privileged under the rules, and could 
not be made, and a demand for the regular order would cut 
it out. 
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I believe there should be one day each week for business on 
the calendars. Already, however, Mondays have been set aside 
for one class of business, Fridays for another class of business, 
and we now set aside Wednesday for a third class of business, 
if this be adopted. There should be at least two days a week 
when general business might be considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the rules if amended in these 
respects. I have no sympathy with the suggestion that a com- 
mittee of fifteen be elected at this time to revise the rules. I 
believe that whatever changes are to be made should be made 
before the tariff bill is taken up and considered. Those who are 
agitating a change of rules have not made a single concrete 
suggestion not embodied in my substitute, unless it be the one 
to take from the Speaker the power to appoint the committees. 
If it be wrong to permit this wicked old Speaker [laughter] to 
appoint the committees of the House, what an infamous outrage 
it is to propose that he shall be permitted at this time to appoint 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which will make up and re- 
port the most important legislation that the Congress will be 
called upon to consider in a period of twenty years. 

I do not do an injustice to those gentlemen who are support- 
ing the main question when I assert that they are in favor of 
selecting members of the various committees by a committee. 
I am opposed to it. The changes which I have suggested will 
cure the defects against which complaints are made. If these 
abuses be eliminated, what others exist? Now, in reference to 
the Committee on Rules. Under the rules and practice of the 
House it seems to me that it is immaterial whether the Com- 
mittee on Rules consists of 5, 7, 9, or 15 members. It is simply 
an instrumentality by which the majority of the House, when- 
ever great stress of public business requires, is enabled to expe- 
dite the passage of legislation through the House. The only 
object in permitting Members of the minority to be upon the 
committee is to have them informed in advance of what legisla- 
tion it is proposed shall be enacted. For that reason it seems 
to me that it is immaterial of how many members it consists. 
If the power of this committee is curbed as I propose, first, to 
prevent the committee from reporting a resolution which sets 
aside calendar Wednesday by less than a two-thirds vote, or to 
prevent the minority making the motion to recommit on any 
bill or resolution; if this power be restricted in the only proper 
way, and--— 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. JAMES. What remedy do you propose for getting bills 
out of the hands of a committee appointed by the Speaker? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not propose any remedy. 

Mr. JAMES. That is what I thought. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not propose any remedy, and I 
have never been able to make up my mind that there should be 
a remedy. Let me suggest one thing to the gentleman. There 
are certain legislative bodies that are odious to the American 
people. Every one which enjoys an unenviable reputation has 
in its rules some provision which-makes privileged a motion to 
discharge a committee from the consideration of a bill. There 
are some persons who have given attention to such matters who 
will understand the reason the opportunities thus given have 
undesirable effects. I am not sure that it is desirable to have 
such provision in the rules—— ‘ 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. GAINES. For a question only. Copies of the resolution 
are not accessible to us, and I wish to know whether the gentle- 
man’s proposition for a calendar day and for unanimous con- 
sent are made to apply in his resolution to this special! session. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If my amendment be adopted the rules 
will be adopted as amended as I desire and will go into effect at 
once. If these rules should be amended, in my judgment they 
should be amended now, and whatever changes are required 
should be made before the House starts to consider the tariff 
bill. If they are unfit to do business under, surely they should 
not be permitted to continue for the consideration of the most 
important legislation that will be before the country for years. 
I-can understand why gentlemen on that side of the House who 
are dissatisfied, who are anxious to have certain changes in the 
rules, have made as one of the conditions that the rules as they 
now exist shall be in force while the tariff bill is under con- 
sideration. 

These Republicans have assured the country that they will 
put no ebstacle in the way of speedy tariff legislation, which is 
merely another way of saying that they will be prepared to 
swallow whatever special rule may be reported, in order to ex- 
pedite in the usual well-known manner the tariff bill when it 
is determined it shall leave this House. I prefer not to trust 
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my cause to those who have so repeatedly shown their sympathy 
to this side of the House by voting solidly for the special rules 
if I can have an opportunity to have the House pass upon my 
suggestions at this time. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. What opportunity is there in the rule proposed by 
the gentleman from New York to prevent the majority from 
bringing in a special rule under which the tariff bill can be con- 
sidered in any way it is desired? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. None whatever. The minority, how- 
ever, will have what it has never had before—an opportunity to 
move to recommit that bill, with instructions to report in any 
way the minority may determine. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Who will determine which one of the | 
opposition is to be recognized to make the motion to recommit? | 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Speaker will; and if the Speaker is 
so unfit, so unfair, so partisan, so partial in his administration 
of the office of Speaker as to be unfitted to exercise this power, 
I should like gentlemen on the other side of the House who 
want to change these rules, and who voted for his election, to 
explain why they are willing to trust him with any power at 
all. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman understands, as we all do, 
that this session will probably be occupied entirely by the dis- 
cussion of a tariff bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
control the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. Let us assume that that is a fact. Now, 
would the provision of the gentleman’s resolution with respect 
te calendar Wednesday require that on Wednesday of every 
week we would have to dispense with that special order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. If there were no bills upon 
the calendars, there could be no business done under the rule. 
And if it be the intention not to appoint committees at this 
session, no bills will be reported and upon the calendars and 
there would be no such obstacle in the way of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman’s explanation is entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
chusetts for a question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The question which I 
wish to ask the gentleman is this: I hold his resolution in my 
hand. I see a great deal of merit in it. Will the gentleman 
consent, if we adopt this resolution, to adopt it in conjunction 
with the resolution offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] instead of as a substitute for it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not. That would send my propo- 
sition to this committee. What will happen in that committee 
no one on this earth can tell. I wish to be perfectly frank. If 
I can not get this amendment adopted it will be with great re- 
luctance that I will vote to elect a committee to do any business 
in this House. But if I can not obtain the changes I think de- 

a in the rules, as a last resort I would vote for that reso- 
ution. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then, if I understand the 
gentleman, this is a proposition which will make it absolutely 
impossible during the Sixty-first Congress for the House of 
Representatives’ to elect any committee whetever, either the 
Committee on Rules or any of the other standing committees? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is absolutely accurate. 
That is my purpose. 

i have no desire in this discusion to engender any ill feeling. 
I desire to be perfectly fair and courteous to everybody. I have 
certain well-defined ideas as to what constitutes the abuses in 
the rules. I wish to present what I believe will correct those 
abuses, The situation which exists here offers me that oppor- 
tunity. I stated in the Democratic caucus that if the previous 
question on the adoption of the rules were voted down I should 
resort to every parliamentary expedient to obtain during the 
present session what I thought were essential changes in the 
rules. I stated that if anybody thought that was inconsistent 
with the attitude of the caucus I would leave the caucus. No- 
body did so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
your motion? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I have already stated that when I have 
finished I intend to surrender the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the gentleman will agree that we have 
not had time or opportunity to examine his resolution, and we 
offered our resolution providing for an investigation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I never saw it or knew what it 
until it was read from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman will agree to send his reso- 
lution in connection with the one to which it is offered as an 
amendment to the committee, if the resolution were amended 
so that when the report comes back it would have to be con- 
sidered, for instance, under the five-minute rule, and be subject 
to debate and consideration, that would probably give a proper 
opportunity for its consideration. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Iwill not. This original resolution pur- 
ports to be for the purpose of enabling the House to elect a com- 
mittee to do this work. There is no election about it. Itisa 
mere selection by two or three Members. It is as bad as leaving 
it to the Speaker. [Loud applause.] It simply shifts the duty to 
somebody else instead of permitting the Speaker to exercise the 
authority. [Loud applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. NORRIS. But we could strike out all those names of the 
committee named in the resolution, and we could have them 
elected here to fill their places. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no control over that resolution. 
There are certain gentlemen who have taken a very long time 
to discuss the form in which they should present their matter 
to the House. I have given some time to considering the form 
in which I desire my motion to come before the House. I wish 
to say that I have no particular liking for the other proposition, 
and if I vote for it and for the changes contemplated therein I am 
simply choosing the lesser of two evils. I think the changes 
which I have indicated are essential, and that we can force 
this House now to adopt them. Now is the time. Do not wait 
until December, permitting the administration in the meantime 
to exercise its whole coercive force upon the recalcitrant Mem- 
bers upon that side of the House. Now is the time to force 
the Republican side of the House to make concessions. What 
the House will do with this committee scheme I do not know, 
but it will have a choice. It can either take my changes in 
the rules or it can take the other plan. What is done is imma- 
terial to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented these views for the informa- 
tion of the House. I have expressed my views as to what are 
the existing abuses. I present my remedies. Nobody else has 
presented anything in the form of a remedy. It has merely 
been suggested that 15 men go off in secret for six or eight 
months and then come back to this House with something or 
other. If after fourteen years of complaint there is nobody 
with enough capacity to formulate a well-defined plan by which 
the present abuses will be eliminated, then we are in a very 
pitiful condition on this side of the House. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman permit a correction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not. I decline to yield for 
corrections. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the gentleman yield to a question? 
I think the gentleman will do that. Does the gentleman under- 
stand this resolution provides for secret meetings of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
mony. 

Mr. MANN. How can anybody know what it provides for? 
We can not get it. You will not let us see it at the Clerk’s 
desk. You will not furnish us with a copy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If anybody will tell me upon what 
particular question a committee to revise the rules of the 
House can take testimony, it will give me valuable information. 
These rules are not the making of a day. They have not been 
evolved even in the century and a quarter that this Republic 
has been in existence. They can be traced back in their evolu- 
tion for more than three hundred years. 

Mr. JAMES. That is back of George the Third. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In my brief service here I have en- 
deavored to understand the philosophy of the rules, to obtain 
some information as to the various changes that have been 
from time to time made in the rules, to understand the par- 
ticular reason for the existence of particular rules, to find out 
what were the existing abuses in this House, and to formulate 
what, in my opinion, would eliminate those abuses. Embodied 
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to the House, and I shall be perfectly satisfied. with whatever 
may be the action of the House upon the resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York yields the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to make some remarks 
on this pending question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is opposed to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from. Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri.. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this is 
one of the greatest days the House of Representatives has. seen 
in a quarter of a century. It does not make any difference if 
you beat us by a few votes, or if we beat you by a few votes; 
the jig is up with the House machine. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Before I begin talking about these propositions as. to. changes 
in the rules, lL want to say there is not a man in the House for 
whom I have a kinder feeling than for the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp].. He is exceedingly bright. I 
have done everything that I could in the Iast three months to 
afford him an opportunity for the exploitation of his peculiar 
talents. Everybody could not go on the committee of fifteen. 
If I had believed tat the gentleman from New York coincided 
with me in my views, about it, his name would have been the 
first written there by my hand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
yield to. me for one statement. 

Mr... CLARKE. of Missouri. Whliy, with a great deal of pleas- 
ure; yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no feeling because I have not 
been named on the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not say you had. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in sympathy with what I. un- 
derstand to be the fandamental purpose of those who wish to 
elect the committees,. and: I think it was with the utmost pro- 
priety that I was left off the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so, too, under the circum- 
stances—not because I have the slightest ill will against the 
gentleman from New York. I state now publicly what I have 
stated repeatedly in private—that, in my judgment, he is the 
most expert parliamentarian on the floor of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I regret exceedingly to part company with him on. this matter, 
which I regard. as ultimately of vast importance. If it were a 
question of parliamentary expertness, I would not hesitate to 
choose the gentleman from New York [Mr.. Firzerrarp] as one 
of my lIieutenants—indeed, as the chief of them—but it is not 
merely a matter of expertmess in parliamentary law, it is a 
grave question of public policy om which the gentleman is 
against me, and clearly it would be preposterous to ask him to 
try to enforce a policy to which he is opposed. We need. not try. 
to deceive ourselves. We could not if we wanted to.. For four- 
teen years there has been an insistent, ever-present demand in 
the House to revise these rules by reforming and liberalizing 
them, Six times I have seen this identical motion. made that 
was made to-day by my friend from Pennsylvania. [Mr. 
DarzeEtr], and each time I have seen every Democrat. line up 
and vote the way that I voted to-day. I am not quarreling with 
anybody. Every man. has a right in this world to. change his 
opinion, but I now remind Democrats that a demand for re- 
vision of the rules is part of the Denver platform. Outside of 
this House the demand for the revision of these rules is in- 
sistent, strong, increasing; you may turn it down to-day and 
turn it back to-day; but the time is not far distant when the 
public opinion outside of this House will be overwhelming inside 
of this House. [Applause.] 

So far as what happens under the rules, [ am not complain- 
ing about myself. Every Republican that has been Speaker of 
this House since I have been here has treated me well. I 
never was refused recognition on this ffoor in. my lifé when. I 
was entitled to it. No mortal mam ever objected to an. exten- 
sion of my time, except twice. Once the gentleman wlio-is now 
Vice-President did it under circumstances very exasperating 
to tliat side, because [I was saying things wholly pertinent, but 
which they did not want to hear; but with that good nature for 
which he is famous he immediately withdrew his objection. 
On another occasion my distinguished friend from New York 
(Mr. Payne] objected to letting me have five: minutes. [I did 
not complain about it. I made up my mind F would get even 
with him, and I did; so that I am not complaining about my- 
self But here we are now—391 Members. At 12 o'clock to-day 
the: Speaker of this: House was equal to only one of us: Per- 





haps by reason of his mental equipment he may have been a 
little superior to any man on the floor; I am willing to grant 
that for the sake of the argument, although I do not believe if. 
[Laughter.] 

But the minute he was elected Speaker he is bigger than the 
whole 390 of us who are left. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] Some people may enjoy that sort of arrange- 
ment, but I do not. It is too one-sided. 

I will say now what I have stated before, that as far as the 
Speaker’s personality is concerned I am frigndly to him, but I 
am dead against this system of rules. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Firzcrrarp] complains that the Democrats went 
into a log-rolling scheme to form a coalition with certain Re- 
publicans. True; but what of it? Since when was it wrong 
for good men to combine for good and patriotic purposes? Here 
and now I want to express my admiration for the courage and 
fidelity of the so-called “insurgents” who voted with us here to- 
day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
does it not appear that there is a coalition of a part of dis- 
satified Members on this side of the House with the satisfied 
Members on that side? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Exactly; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. MANN. You do not complain of it, do you? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I want to say that the 166 
Democrats that stood by the insurgents and voted were deserv- 
ing of credit from the country also. Listen to what we had to 
fight. We had to fight the power of the machine in this House, 
and nobody appreciates. the power of that machine more than 
I do. We lad to fight the influence of the President of the 
United States, new in office, with the pap. undistributed and 
lots of hungry people. It took a Republican with nerve to stand 
out against that. In addition to that tlie entire force of the 
Cabinet was enlisted. against us. In addition to that the “ regu- 
lar” Senators were enlisted against us, and whether they have 
drafted tlie Supreme Court or not I do not know.. [Laughter.] 

In addition to that the preponderance of tle influence of the 
newspapers in this town is against us. What is the objection 
to this committee of fifteen? I only regret that I had to put 
in my own name, but I had to do it. I did it with the advice 
and at the request of every man that spoke to me about it. 

But leave that out. It matters little whether I am on the 
committee, Just so the majority are right. This committee of 
fifteen is to be appointed to bring into the House a revised 
code of rules. What changes it would finally suggest I do. not 
know. If we did not like them, we could. reject them, whether 
important or unimportant. The thing wanted and the thing 
that we will finally secure is full opportunity to. debate the 
rules, and‘ it is monstrous to say that we shall not debate them 
and amend them in any respect whatsoever. In the Fifty-third 
Congress we debated them off and on for six weeks, and no 
harm was done. On the contrary, much good was accomplished. 
The committee of fifteen is authorized to investigate and hear 
witnesses and to hear arguments.. The gentlemam from New 
York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] would be perfectly welcome before the 
committee, and. the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
senior wrangler of the House,. would be welcome. [Laughter.] 
The Speaker himself would be welcome before tlie committee, 
and the truth is I would like to get him. before the. committee. 
[Laughter:] The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davze.n] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], or anybody 
else, would. be perfectly weleome before that committee: Any 
suggestion whatsoever from any source whatsoever as to re- 
forming: and liberalizing the rules will be welcomed. What is 
this committee going to do, this “‘ monstrous: proposition” that 
the gentleman from New York talks about? It is going out 
and take plenty of time, take the best judgment of the: Members 
of this House, and see if there is any way that we can. revise 
these rules. 

That is what it is. It took a world of trouble to get together 
on that.. Here comes my friend from. New York, with. wisdom 
superliuman, with a proposition that there is not one man out 
of fifteen here that knows: what it is now,, and. I am against it. 
He says you can not tell what the insurgents will do. I will 
tell yow what the insurgents will do. They will stand firm, 
and so will tie Democrats.. So much for that. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Missouri. mean by 
that that the four insurgents and the six Democrats: would 
stand. together on. that committee as against the five Repub- 
licans? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As firm as the Rock of Ages—— 

[Laugiiter.y 

Mr. MANN. That is what I think. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). On the proposition to That is a very strange thing, is it not, that I should be ac- 
revise the rules. [Applause.] Does the gentleman think there | cused of undertaking to hold up tariff revision downward, the 
is anything improper in men standing together to revise the | very thing I have been urging in season and out of season for a 


rules? lifetime, and that my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me to answer? {Mr. Datzetxt], and my distinguished friend from New York 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. [Mr. Payne], and the Speaker of this House. and Senator 


Mr. MANN. Certainly not; but the gentleman has often com- | ALDRICH should be more interested in revising and expediting a 
plained that the Democrats are not sufficiently represented on | revision down than Iam. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
certain committees. Does the gentleman think it a fair repre- | cratic side.] Did anybody ever hear of as ridiculous a lie as 
sentation that a majority of two or three in the House should | that? That was in the newspapers. So, in order to get rid 
have two to one on the committee? of that, we concluded to let the Speaker appoint for this extra 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just as fair as things that happen | session only the Committee on Ways and Means, and the com- 


here every day. mittees that necessarily went with it. Now, that is the whole 
Mr. MANN. That means that what the gentleman complains | thing. f 
of as unfair on this side he will follow the example. Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield’ 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I mean that we intend to do the Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. : a fe ; 
things that will enable us to revise these rules; that is what I Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from New Yerk [Mr. Firz- 


mean, GERALD], who introduced the substitute for the resolution offered 
Mr. MANN. To-morrow? by ‘the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarKk], made the state- 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri.. No; not to-morrow. ment that it provided for a continuance of the Committee on 
Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield? Ways and Means through our special session. 
Mr. CLARK of Miskouri. For a question. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 


Mr. GAINES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- Mr. LINDBERGH. Now, I want to ask the question—and 
souri whether he has the warrant of the Republican insurgents | that he objected to it on that account? . 
for the statement he has made that they would stand with the Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I 
Democrats? I ask his permission to ask that question of the | did not object to it because it considered the Committee on 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Ways and Means. I objected to it because it considered the 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman wants to do that, | present rules. 
I will suggest that he ask the insurgents. They know how to Mr. LINDBERGH. Then, take it in that way. I want to 
talk. ask the gentleman whether there is any human probability, if 
Mr. GAJNES. That is exactly what I have done. I am re-| the question is left to the Speaker, as is provided by this last 
questing the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Criarx] to yield to | proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrera.p], 
me for the special purpose of asking the gentleman from Massa- | that there will be any change in that Ways and Means Com- 
chusetts [Mr. GarpNer] whether the gentleman from Missouri | mittee? 


had warrant for that assertion or not. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, there would not be any 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from | change under the resolution that I introduced. 
Massachusetts. Mr. FITZGERALD. Nor under this one, either. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the alliance Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I can not understand his. I 
between the insurgents and the Democrats goes merely to chang- | will be frank to say that I can not, because it was read so fast, 
ing the rules. As to what happens when that committee is ap- | and I do not know what is in the resolution of the gentleman 
pointed, there is no understanding under heaven. [Applause on | from New York. 
the Democratic side.] I might agree to all the propositions which he has made here 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman does not agree with the | to-day if I knew what they were; but here we went to work and 
gentleman from Missouri. “He is deceiving you!” spent two or three months on a proposition that we could stand 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is precisely what I said. I | on, and I am in the habit of keeping faith with people, and if 
repeat now that the Democrats and the insurgents on that | I was in favor of every proposition that the gentleman from 
committee stand firm as a rock in favor of the proposition of | New York offered here to-day I would vote against every one 
revising these rules. [Applause on the Democratic side.] of them in order to keep faith with my allies. [Applause and 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? | lavghter.] That may not suit some people and may suit some 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. others. You were applauding because you did not know what 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. And I indorse that state- | you were doing 
ment. [Applause and cheers. ] Mr. MANN. Call them that again; we like to hear it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the difference,what you 
New York [Mr. Firzcrratp], and I infer that the gentleman | call them? We are operating together for the public good. 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL], agreed with him from what Mr. DALZELL. Certainly; call them Democrats if you 





I could see—— want to do so. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear what the gen- Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You would be very sorry if we 
tleman said. | called them Democrats. I am very sorry for you if you eall 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was making a statement about | them Democrats and make them believe you call them that. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DauzeL.] and the gen- | That is all there is to this thing one way or the other as far as I 


tleman from New York (Mr. Firzceratp]. I say that the gen- | am concerned. There is no ill will in it. It is a settled propo- 
tleman from New York—and as far as I could see from what | sition in my mind that the young men that come to Congress 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was doing and saying, he in- | and think that it is a-great boon to get here shall have a fair 
dorsed his idea—was very much aggrieved because we did not | chance to display their talents after they get here. [Applause.} 
take away from the Speaker the right to appoint the Committee | That is what I am in favor of; and I want to notify every 
on Ways and Means. newcomer here to-day that if he votes with the gentleman from 
Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken. Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzeELL] on one side instead of voting with 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I may be mistaken as to you, but I| me on the other, he has tied his hands for two years next 
am not mistaken as to the gentleman from New York. ensuing. [Applause.] And it will not do, after this debate 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | here to-day, for any Member ever to go home, Democrat or Re 
could not agree to that, nor do I. I think the Speaker should | publican either, and undertake to explain to his constituents 
appoint that committee, and I think the gentleman from Mis- | that he did not get his bill through because the Speaker of this 
souri [Mr. CrarkK] should name the Democrats to go on the | House is such a tyrant that he would not allow him the chance 
minority of that committee. to get his bill through. [Applause.] People have found their 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will explain so that there can | tongues, and the Speaker is no worse than the rest of you. 
not be any mistake about that, because I have always tried to | [Applause.] And sometimes I think he is hardly as bad as some 
be frank with this House. Sometimes my manners are not as|of you. [Applause.] He represents a bad system; he is the 
good as they might be. The reason that was done is a double | flower of that system; and in the public mind you can not dis- 
reason. In the first place, this extra session of Congress is | associate him from it ta save your souls. 
called to revise the tariff; and in the second place, as far as I I want to repeat the warning I gave, that the man who votes 
can ascertain, everybody is in favor of revising it down. I may | with the gentleman from Pennsylvania to-day votes to tie his 
possibly be mistaken about that. [Laughter.] There was a | hands for two years, and after this debate here to-day no man, 
hue and cry raised in the newspapers that those of us who were | Democrat or Republican, will make anything by going home and 
in favor of this propaganda to revise the rules were trying to | whining to his constituents that the reason he did not get done 
hold up tariff revision. what he wished to have done was because the Speaker of this 
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House was such an infernal despot that he could not get it 
done. I have done my duty; now you can do your duty. I 
now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not yield time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point that the gentleman can not yield time, and it seems to the 
Chair the point is well taken. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the resolution of- 
fered by my colleague from Pennsylvania providing for the 
adoption by this Congress of the rules for the Sixtieth Congress. 
I believe these the best rules for the transaction of business 
ever adopted by any legislative body comparable to this in size 
or importance, but I have never insisted that they were perfect. 
I listened attentively to the reading of the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri providing for the taking of the 
testimony of witnesses to determine what shall be the rules of 
this House, which seems utterly unreasonable and meaningless. 
That resolution would accomplish nothing practically and im- 
mediately effective except delay. But its ultimate purpose is 
not to make better rules but to tie the hands of the Republican 
majority in this House and put control in the Democratic leader 
and a very small minority on this side. I have listened to the 
reading of the proposed substitute amendment offered by the 
gentieman from New York and to his explanation thereof. I 
have so recently discussed the rules at length that I do not pro- 
pose to take up the time of the House further than to say that, 
while I would prefer some modifications of his proposed amend- 
ment, I believe that, upon the whole, it proposes fairly and 
reasonably a settlement of this whole difliculty. The old rules 
were not the work of a day, but of a century of evolution and 
progress. There were some reasonable objections to them which 
this amendment will remove. I, Mr. Speaker, hope that the pro- 
posed amendment will be adopted. I now demand the previous 
question upon the resolution and amendment thereto. [Cries 
of “Oh, no!”] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
the previous question upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri and the amendment thereto offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, a pariia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The point of order is this: 
That the previous question can not be moved at the end of a 
speech under ordinary parliamentary practice. The gentleman 
made a speech before he moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The previous question is applicable under 
general parliamentary law, and the Chair does not see why the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, having the floor and asking to be 
recognized to demand the previous question, should not be 
recognized. 


Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under parlia- | 
mentary practice the assumption is that when any gentleman | 


has spoken upon a question he has no right then to move the 
previous question and thereby prevent anybody else from an- 
swering the argument that he himself has made prior to the 
time of his moving the previous question. It is a well-estab- 
lished rile of procedure along those lines. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion that it is in 
order, under parliamentary usages as they have been applied in 
the House under similar circumstances, to recognize the motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A point of order. 

Mr. LASSITER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I rise to make the point 
of order that whereas the motion for the previous question may 
be in order before the adoption under parliamentary law, the 
previous question on a succession of motions is not in order. 
As I understood the Chair to state the question, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asked for the previous question on the 
amendment and on the resolution to its passage. 

The SPEAKER. On the resolution and the amendment there- 
to to its passage. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. And I raise the point of 
order that under general parliamentary law the previous ques- 
tion on a succession of motions is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. This is on a resolution and an amendment 
thereto. Now, under the practice of the House in similar cases, 
the previous question may cover, in the opinion of the Chair, 
both the amendment and the resolution. 


Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reference made by the Speaker to the pre- 
vious question applying to several motions under the rules of 
the House is because it is provided for in the rules, is it not? 
I understood the Speaker to say, in answer to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts {Mr. Garpner], that the rules for the pro- 
cedure of the House had recognized the motion as made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Otmstep], but I want to 
call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that that is specifically 
provided for in the rules, and that would explain why it would 
be good under the procedure of the House and not as general 
parliamentary law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the House is oper- 
ating not under the rules, but under general parliamentary law; 
and Speakers have hitherto held, and correctly held, that the 
general parliamentary law was founded on Jefferson’s Manual 
and other treatises on parliamentary law and on the practice of 
the House under similar conditions, and the Chair believes the 
motion to be in order. 
| Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to appeal to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Otmsrep] to withdraw the 
motion for the previous question at this time. I have no desire 
myself to prevent reasonable discussion, and I think it ought to 
be had. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLMSTED] has the floor, unless he yields it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate may proceed upon this proposition for one hour, thirty 
tninutes of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CrarkK] and thirty minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrap], and at the end of 
| that time the question shall be voted upon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I object. 

Mr. MANN. By whom is objection made? 

The SPEAKER, By the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Also by the “ gentleman from Missouri” [Mr. 
HAMLIN]. 
| Mr. MANN. I just wanted to show that they did not want 
| debate; that is all. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I insist on the previous ques- 
| tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLrarkK] and the amendment thereto offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Firzeerap]}. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like, with 
the permission of the House, to resubmit the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. I think it is better all 
around to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending proposition may continue for one 
hour, thirty minutes of the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLrarkK] and thirty minutes by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FiTzGERALp]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Do I understand that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] joins in the request? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I always follow my leader, and I 
withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order, and then I wik 
ask that the resolutions be read. 

The SPEAKER. Both? 

Mr. MANN. The resolution and the proposed amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution 
and the proposed amendment. 

The resolution and amendment were again reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is a very radical dif. 
ference between the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York and the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri. The 
proposition of the gentleman from New York contemplates that 
the Speaker shall control the House of Representatives; the 
proposition of the gentleman from Missouri contemplates that 
the House of Representatives shall control the Speaker. ‘That is 
the radical difference. Now, I have no doubt that some of the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from New York are an 
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improvement of the rules of the last Congress, but his amend- 
ment does not go in any way to the radical proposition that the 
country is demanding. There is no great legislative body in the 
world except this where the leadership of that body is in the 
Chair. In every great legislative body in the world the chair- 
man or speaker is the parliamentarian, the presiding officer, the 
man who sits there to do equal justice between the contending 
sides; but in the House of Representatives, as it has been or- 
ganized- for many years, the Speaker is the leader of his party. 
Now, I am not reflecting on the present Speaker of the House 
when I say that there is no man living who, in the excitement 
of the battlefield, can disassociate the leader from the Speaker. 
When the battle waxes hot the contending forces are close, and 
the Speaker always has and always will use the power of the 
gavel to aid along the battle line and help to win the fight. He 
will not leave it only to the vote on the floor to determine what 
the result should be. 

Now, so long as you leave the power to appoint a Rules Com- 
mittee, which is the governing committee of this House, in the 
hands of the Speaker of the House, he will continue to be the 
leader. It will be his fight that is being fought out on the floor. 
He can not disassociate himself from that fight, but will become 
a part of it in the chair. The very moment that you elect a 
Rules Committee, the chairman on the floor of this House and 
the chairman in the committee will become the leader of the 
dominant party in this House and the Speaker will become an 
impartial presiding officer. Now, that is what we are contend- 
ing for. That is the great issue before the American people. 
The issue is that the people of the United States may have their 
legislation here passed on by the Members of this House. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brantley]. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Speaker, as between the adoption of 
the old rules of the House and the appointment of a committee 
to consider and report on amendments, I would unhesitatingly 
and unreservedly vote for the appointment of such a committee; 
but if I am given the choice of voting between the appointment 
of such a committee and voting for certain specific definite 
amendments to the rules of this House, amendments that ap- 
peal to my judgment, I propose and intend to vote for such 
amendments. I prefer definite results to-day to uncertain prom- 
ises for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with any man who disagrees 
with the views that I hold; but as a Democrat, instructed by 


the last national convention of my party to favor amendments 


to the rules of this House, I am not willing to go back to my 
people and tell them that as the result of my twelve years of 
service here I was unable to decide upon one single amendment 
that ought to be made. And therefore I had, as a Democrat, 
consented that nine Republicans and six Democrats should think 
the matter over and advise me next December as to what 
amendments they thought should be made. 

As against occupying that position and one of voting for cer- 
tain specific amendments, I propose to vote for the amend- 
ments; and if any of my colleagues who favor amending the 
rules have any other amendments to offer, and they also appeal 
to my judgment, I will vote for them, if they will present them. 

I think we will never have any better time than right now 
in this extraordinary session to make whatever amendments 
ought to be made to the rules of this House; and I can see no 
good and sufficient reason for allowing the question of amending 
the rules to go over until next December, when the calendar 
will be crowded with business, as it will not be during this ex- 
traordinary session. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thought that I desire to give 
utterance to, and that is this: That if all the hue and cry that 
has gone out throughout the land against what is called “ Can- 
nonism ” means anything at all, it means opposition and antago- 
nism to Republicanism, for you can not draw a distinction 
between what is called “ Cannonism” and what is called “ Re- 
publicanism.” I am opposed to allowing the issue of Repub- 
licanism to be shifted to that of Cannonism, a shifting that robs 
the Democratic party of its just advantage. 

I would ask my friends who sit upon the other side of this 
Chamber, and who are talking about Cannonism and seeking to 
amend the rules, to point to one piece of legislation that has 
been enacted, or one piece of legislation that has been defeated 
through what is called Cannonism, that did not represent the 
will of the majority sitting on the other side of the aisle. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. I will do that for the gentleman. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I called on the Republicans; on the other 
side. [Laughter.] 

Mr, JAMES. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. BRANTLEY. The reason the Democrats have not been 
legislating since I have been here has not been due to too many 
rules, but it has been due to too many Republicans. [{Laughter.] 
The rules of this House have been framed to enable the majority 
to work its will, and the majority has done so. The responsi- 
bility is that of the Republicans, and the country should so un- 
derstand it and not be diverted by the talk of Cannonism. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in almost 
everything that the gentleman from Missouri has said to-day 
I agree with him. It is not often that I find myself in the posi- 
tion of agreeing with the gentleman from Missouri,*but to-day, 
except in one respect, I find that I agree with him absolutely. 

The gentleman is mistaken, however, in giving heed to those 
reports which would lead the country to think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is not in sympathy with this move- 
ment to change the rules. I tell you he is in sympathy with it; 
and if any man in this House has received any pressure from 
the Cabinet or from the President to induce him to dissociate 
himself from this programme for the change of rules, let him 
stand up on the floor of this House and say so now. No one 
arises; just as I expected. There is not, in my opinion, one man 
who has been guided against this movement by the President. 
I am confident that he, in heart and in soul, approves of the move 
ment. <A little while ago I heard some gentleman speaking of 
us insurgents, asking if we were Democrats. When it comes 
to carrying out the provisions of the Republican national plat- 
form, I will match the Republicanism of the 31 insurgents 
against the Republicanism of any man in this House. [Ap- 
plause.] But if they are not Republicans, the Republican party 
in their own homes will teach them that fact two years from 
now. [Applause.] It is then that the test will come as to 
whether we are Republicans or not. But why are we not Re- 
publicans? Because a party caucus of the Republican party 
chooses to declare for certain rules! Why, you are going to 
vote in a few minutes against the very declaration of your 
caucus Saturday night. That is just what you are going to do. 
Now, what right has the Republican caucus to pass on the ques- 
tion of rules and say that that is a party measure? Up to 
three Congresses ago the rules were never considered in caucus, 
and I reject that test of Republicanism. 

But, then, said somebody, “ You insurgents have been trading 
with the Democrats.” So we have. Will the other gentlemen 
in our party match us in frankness, and tell this House whether 
they also have not tried to do so? [Applause.] 

With regard te these amendments of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzceratp], as I read them over, I found no 


objection to them. I admit that they are one long step further 
toward a real calendar Wednesday and toward correcting this 
unanimous-consent abuse; but that is a mere drop in the bucket 
when you consider that by adopting those amendments you 


prevent the appointment of a committee to revise the rules of 
the House of Representatives, and you fasten on the House of 
Representatives for two years all the rules in existence at the 
end of the last Congress, with the exception of the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Will he state what, in his opinion, should be the other changes 
to be made in the rules? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No, Mr. Speaker; I will 
not be led into any such trap as that. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have done it. I have stated what I 
thought the changes should be. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Now, with regard to what 
the gentleman says, if his resolution is voted down and the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. CLarK] is adopted, 
he will find out what amendments I think ought to be made to 
the rules when the time comes for the committee to report. I, 
for one, can not agree to the proposition to stop that revision, 
much as I should like to see these amendments adopted, for they 
are well enough in their way. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have never sympathized with 
many of the assaults upon the rules. Instead of putting in the 
time abusing the rules, like some gentlemen in the House whom 
I have heard upon this question, I have endeavored at times to 
study the rules [applause]; and if those gentlemen who are so 
much abusing the rules had ever read the rules, there would be 
less objection on their part and much more knowledge. 

Now, what is the proposition we have before us? Some changes 
are offered by the gentleman from New York. One provides for 
a unanimous-consent calendar, which dees away with most of 
the criticism now leveled at the Speaker, and which provides 
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that any objection to the consideration of a measure shall be 


in the open, on the floor, so that any Member who makes it takes 


his objection back with him to his district, and he only makes it 
when he feels the responsibility of making it. 

On the other hand, what is the proposition submitted by the 
combination of allies in the House? The other day the now 
President of the United States in his inaugural address laid 
down certain propositions upon which he proposed to urge Con- 
gress to legislate. The proposition of these gentlemen now is 
that during all the summer the Committee on Rules shall be in 
session, investigating every wild-eyed idea of every crank in 
the country; and next December they shall submit that report, 
which necessarily must be considered rule by rule, clause by 
clause, paragraph by paragraph, and instead of proceeding to 
the enactment of legislation or the consideration of legislation 
urged by the President and performing the duties of our office, 
next February we would still be listening to my distinguished 
friend from Kansas or my distinguished friend from Massachu- 
setts arguing upon some proposition of this report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will give me more time; I have 
only five minutes. However, I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman.from Illinois think 
that if he listened a little while to the gentleman from Kansas 
he would be making repayment for the time the gentleman 
from Kansas has listened to the gentleman from Illinois? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have often listened to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, and it reminds me of a little incident that 
happened a moment ago when I heard the gentleman from 
Missouri tell how he had always been able to get the floor, but 


he knew that new Members could not; and I saw a Member 


new in the last Congress applaud him vigorously, and yet I 
have seen that new Member speaking on the floor more than 
150 times during the last Congress. [Laughter.] What do 
you gentlemen expect—rules under which each man can talk 
a month during a Congress? 

Mr. JAMES. We expect to consider bills instead of speeches. 

Mr. MANN. That is precisely what this proposition means, 
a consideration of bills instead of a consideration of procedure 
as to how to get to the consideration of bills. We propose now, 
if we can, to adopt a method by which we reach bills for con- 
sideration. Your proposition is to talk about it to see how 
it can be done. There never has been a time when this side of 
the House in majority was not willing to proceed to the con- 
sideration of measures, not merely words, and I believe that we 
are warranted in supporting the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York and adopting the rules with the amendments 
which he proposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I now yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FIntey]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the demand by 
the public and the press of this country for a revision of the 
rules, it is not that more time be given, or further opportunity 
be given, for unanimous consent to measures, but that great 
measures that the people of the country are interested in may 
be brought up here and considered; that there may be time for 
discussion and for a vote when the majority of the House sees 
fit. ; 

I have listened to the debate here, and I say, Mr. Speaker, let 
no man deceive himself, for the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] to the present 
rules of this House are more objectionable than the present 
rules. 

What is in the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York? Principally that we shall have a unanimous-consent 
calendar; a unanimous-consent calendar for what? We have 
one now with the Speaker. Now it rests with him and with 
every Member in this House when he gives his consent whether 
there shall or shall not be objection. A bill may be brought 
up more than once. That is the present rule, and practically 
all that there is in the proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from New York is to have the consent calendar, and when that 
calendar is called two days in the month a single objection from 
any Member of this House will remove the bill from that con- 
sent calendar and the bill can not be called up again—a worse 
policy than we have to-day. What the people demand is that 
the rules of the House be revised. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. LASSITER]. 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up any of 
the time allotted to me in discussing the abuses and the reme- 
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dies for business by unanimous consent in this House, I de- 
sire to ask the Clerk to read in my time a resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a majority of the House may proceed to the consid- 
eration and determination of any matter as follows: 

“A communication addressed to the Speaker and signed by a ma- 
jority of the Members elected to the House shall be a matter of the 
highest privilege, and may be presented by any Member at any time 
during a sitting of the House 


“Such a communication shall be printed in the Recorp on the day 
of its presentation. 


“Immediately upon the consideration of the Journal and Recorp 
and after the same shall have been ascertained to be correct, upon the 
motion of any Member signatory to such a communication, all rules 
shall be held to be suspended, consideration shall be ordered, and a 
vote taken on the main question.” 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty which the Ameri- 
can people have with the House of Representatives is not so 
much the personality of the Speaker or the personality of the 
Committee on Rules. It is the fact that not only an individual 
has no power to express the wishes of his constituency, but even 
a majority of this House has no power whatever to bring before 
this House a measure which the members of that majority 
agree upon, in order to have a vote upon that measure. I 
submit, after having voted for the previous question as de- 
manded by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK], and be- 
ing in full accord with the programme which has been outlined 
by him as the leader of the minority on that side, that a reso- 
lution placing in concrete form the demand of the American 
people that a majority of this House shall have the right to 
express its will ought to be submitted to that committee and be 
reported to this House for action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I have ever 
been placed in a more embarrassing position than I was in this 
morning when I had no opportunity to explain my vote. My 
esteemed colleague on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Russet, in the final days of the last Congress 
stated that he had a seriously sick daughter at home in Texas 
and he desired to go to her, and it might not be expedient for 
him to return here during the first days of the session. He 
requested me to pair with him in case he did not return in time. 
I, too, was going home, and, not anticipating the business of to- 
day, I consented to protect him by pairing with him. This ac- 
tion on my part has placed me between two contending duties, 
that of voting on measures in which I am interested and with 
which I have been identified, and that of meeting a moral ob- 
ligation to my friend, who, had he not relied upon me, would 
have been here. I must respect my agreement with Judge 
RvusseEtt and vote “ present.” 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that I can detect in the debate 
here and in the attitude of the gentlemen who constitute the 
minority on the Republican side a question of policy rather 
than of principle. Gentlemen seem to have absolutely no re- 
gard for the responsibilities which have been placed upon the 
Republican party at this time. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

There is not a man here who will not admit that the amend- 
ments pending are all in line with the ones which the reformers 
have been demanding. The only other thing they have ever 
asked for is the appointment of a committee on committees, 
and they themselves do not dare now, it seems, submit that as 
a proposition for the House to vote upon. 

But there is something else to be done hereafter which must 
inevitably result in embarrassment to the administration which 
is charged with responsibility now. i can not think of a propo- 
sition more violative of the rules of justice and equality than 
the one submitted by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK], 
by which he, according to his own admission, picks out a com- 
mittee of six on that side whom he says are committed prac- 
tically to the doctrine which he has been advocating and leaves 
off the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp], whom he 
admits is perhaps the best qualified of any man on that side to 
be placed upon such a committee—leaves him off because the 
gentleman has ideas of his own. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

He then goes on and appoints four members of the minority 
on this side of the House and leaves the majority, which is 
charged with the responsibility of legislation, absolutely power- 
less in the hands of a combination which has been admitted to 
exist by both Democrats and insurgents. So I say, Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as we are looking for rules which will expedite the 
business of the Congress, inasmuch as we are presenting amend- 
ments which answer every objection that any gentleman has 
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urged against existing conditions, I can not see for the life of 
me how Members on this side of the House are going to satisfy 
themselves with the cheap notoriety that they are going to get 
at home, or that they think they are going to get, and harmo- 


nize statesmanship with their vote on this floor to-day. Why 
not accept the thing that we can get, the thing that we know 
is in the interests of the business of Congress, and thus be con- 
tent at least for the time being, and go on with the great work 
that is laid down in our national Republican platform. Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike believe that the least possible em- 
barrassment should be experienced in tariff revision, which may 
mean either prosperity or adversity, according as it receives 
the honest, patriotic, and harmonious action of Congress, or is 
met not only by a divided House but by a divided majority 
charged with important legislation. Let us adopt these amended 
rules and proceed to the business of the country. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
on this side—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, go on and make one of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DatzetL] make one of them first. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I now yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datzex1]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to occupy 
the time of the House in any general discussion of the merits 
of the rules. I propose simply to make a few observations as to 
the amendments suggested by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FirzceraLp]. I am one of those who have believed and 
still believe that the rules of the House are the best rules that 
could have been devised to conduct the business of the House. 
People talk about the rules of the House as though some gentle- 
men had gotten together somewhere or other and devised those 
rules; as though some particular Congress, being in control 
of the business of the country, had devised those rules. Why, 
the rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, are the evolution of one 
hundred and twenty years of parliamentary experience. 
represent the wisdom of the best and most accomplished states- 
manship, so far as our present rules are concerned, of the last 
two decades of our history. There is not a single rule upon 
the rules book of this House that does not have a reason for 
having been put there, and there is not a rule upon the rules 
book of this House that does not have a sufficient reason for 
being retained there. 

The trouble, Mr. Speaker, with the objections to the rules of 


the House is that those objections are made by those who know | 


nothing about the rules of the House. They are made from 
ignorance and unreasonable apprehensions. For twenty years 
in this House I have found at the beginning of every session 
objection to the rules upon the part of—whom? Upon the part 
of men who have never occupied a seat in this House, but who 
come into it for the first time. Why, this House is constituted 
of 391 Members. There can not be 391 Speakers; there can not 
be 391 chairmen of committees. Twenty-eight thousand four 
hundred bills were introduced in the last Congress. 


this House. The right of selection must exist somewhere, and 
it exists, under the rules of the House, in such a way as to 
operate to bring to the surface and put upon the statute book 
the best legislation that we can have. Now, Mr. Speaker, there 


have been some difficulties found in the operation of these rules; | 


that I confess. 


There is no such thing as perfect rules. First, it has been 
found impossible under the existing rules to take advantage of 


the rule for a call of committees as often as might be desirable. | 


It is impossible to have a call of committees—I mean it has been 


found to be impossible in operation to have a call of committees— | 
as often as is desired, because, while the call of committees is | 


provided for, business of various kinds having a privileged 
standing under the rules of the House intervenes; and there- 
fore there has been complaint upon the part of Members of the 
House because they were unable to reach the bills that they 
would like to consider, either upon the House Calendar or the 
Union Calendar. But just two weeks before the Sixtieth Con- 
gress adjourned the Committee on Rules of the last House 
listened to the gentlemen who were preferring a complaint of 
that character, and by a new rule provided for a calendar day 
or a day for call of committees which should occur every week, 
and which should be imperative unless it were dispensed with 
by a direct motion made to dispense with it. 

Now, I understand that one of the amendments presented by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] is in further 
defense of that so-called “calendar day.” He provides that it 
shall not be dispensed with except by a two-thirds vote. Well, 





Mr. Speaker, two speeches will be made | 


They | 


Twenty- | 
eight thousand four hundred bills could not be considered by | 


I should prefer that the House of Representatives should be 
ruled in all cases by a majority vote, but I see no serious ob- 
jection to making a two-thirds vote necessary to dispense with 
this calendar day. The gentleman further proposes that instead’ 
of going to the room of the Speaker and asking for recognition 
to propose unanimous consent there shall be a unanimous-con- 
sent calendar, which shall be under the contftol of Members of 
the House. As he proposes, any Member may go to the Clerk 
and say, “I want my bill that is on a certain calendar put on 
the unanimous-consent calendar,” and then when the day comes 
around when it is in order to take up that calendar the bills 
are called in their order, and, wholly irrespective of the Speaker 
and subject only to the control of the House, the bills are con- 
sidered or are not considered, as the House may see fit. It 
seems to me that is a good amendment to the existing law. It 
will be a relief alike to the Speaker and to the Members of the 
| House. The gentleman from New York further provides by his 
amendment that the minority shall have a preference upon a 
motion to recommit. 

We all know that the motion to recommit, under existing 
practice, has been used not to secure recommittal, but to pre- 
vent recommittal. The custom has grown up to have a Member 
of the majority party move to recommit and then to have his 
colleagues vote the motion down. Now, that is, without any 
doubt, an infringement of the rights of parties who under the 
rules are understood and were intended to have the right to 
test the sense of the House on a motion to recommit. I can 
see no honest objection why it should not be provided that the 
minority of the House, those in opposition to any measure, 
whether that minority be Republican or Democratic, shall have 
secured to them what was intended to be secured to them un- 
der the rules as they now exist; and, therefore, I see no objec- 
tion to that provision of the gentleman’s amendment which pro- 
vides that preference shall be given to the opposition when it 
desires to make a motion to recommit. 

Gentlemen, the proposition to choose all of the committees of 
this House by a committee which is to take the place of the 
Speaker is utterly impracticable. It is a proposition that has 
been discussed time and again for over one hundred years in 
this body, and always pronounced by every Congress in which 
it was suggested as utterly impracticable. 

The Speaker is not the absolute arbiter in the selection of 
committees. There are limitations upon his power that he can 
not ignore. There are geographical limitations, limitations 
incident to length of service, limitations as to ability, and be- 
sides all that there is a limitation arising out of the desire 
upon his part honestly to organize the House in such a way 
| as to make his administration a success. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understood the gentleman remarked, in the 
course of his speech, that the Speaker was not absolute in re- 
gard to the personnel or selection of the committeemen® for the 
| various committees. Now, I suppose you are in the confidence 
| of the Speaker, and what I want to know is as to what is cen 
templated in regard to the membership of committees. Ta! 
for example, the Committee on the Judiciary of this Ho 
In it there are only 6 Democratic Members and 12 Republican 
Members, whereas the respective membership of the two parti 
is pretty nearly equal. I want to ask you if it is the purpose 
of the Speaker and the majority here to perpetrate to 
that—— 

Mr. DALZELL. I will anticipate the gentleman and say that 
I can not answer his question, as I am not in the confidence of 
the Speaker with respect to appointments. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman as to the 
programme in that respect. 

Mr. DALZELL. I am sorry I can not answer the gentleman ; 
I would have been pleased to do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sorry that the gentleman can not an- 
swer the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York how many more speakers he intends to have? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKDER pro tempore (Mr. Capron). The gentleman 
has five minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Missouri 
thirteen minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
speech ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there will be no change in the 
rules that will be satisfactory or produce satisfactory results 
either to the House or to the country that does not take away 


» from the Speaker the right to serve on the Committee on Rules 


and the right to appoint all the standing committees of this 
House. [Loud applause.] Any other proposition that may come 
in here will only blind the real situation. [Renewed applause.] 
It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that we were not left to settle 
this question without any outside influences. During the vaca- 
tion Members of this House have been worked upon by the 
various departments of this Government, especially what are 
known as the “ insurgent” part of the House; Senators, Cabinet 
members, and, I regret to say, the President, have all been 
working in behalf of the Speaker and his machine; so that we 
have had a combination of the Senate, the Cabinet, the Execu- 
tive, and the “ Knights of the Iron Duke,” all combined in an 
assault upon that little band of insurgents. [Laughter.] 

We stand, Mr. Speaker, for a principle, and we are not willing 
to trade off that principle for political pie or even for political 
life. [Renewed applause.] The newspapers all over the coun- 
try in the last few days have circulated reports that if we are 
defeated in this fight we are going to be punished, first, by loss 
of important places on committees, and, second, by losing from 
the executive department of the Government patronage that 
heretofore has been given to Members of the House. If we are 
to be punished for standing for a principle which we believe to 
be right, then let the lash be unfurled. Do your worst. We will 
not be intimidated. We will not surrender. I would rather go 
down to my political grave with a clear conscience than ride in 
the chariot of victory, a congressional stool pigeon, the slave, 
the servant, and the vassal of any man, whether he be the 
owner and manager of a legislative menagerie or the ruler of 
a great nation. [Applause.] 

I want to say that I have the greatest of confidence and faith 
in our present Chief Executive. I believe, as my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has said, that his sympathies are 
with us who want to revise these rules, and the present posi- 
tion of the Chief Executive in working against the insurgent 
movement only illustrates what is to-day before the country as 
a practical illustration of the wonderful power of the “ Iron 
Duke” and his machine in the House. The “ Duke” is at the 
helm. He is the commander. He is supreme. The President 
is an unwilling and drafted lieutenant and a common United 


States Senator is nothing but a private in the rear rank. [Ap- | 


plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I come from a State which was the first to 
declare in favor of the candidacy of the present Chief Ex- 
ecutive. I was in the convention that so declared. I was on 
the committee that reported the plank of indorsement. I worked 
in my weak way and did all I could to bring about both his 
nomination and his election. 

I have yet all faith and confidence in him and believe him to 
be one of the great men of the present day. But it is certainly 
a humiliating spectacle that on account of the power of the ma- 
chine that has held sway for years in this House—power given 
entirely by the rules—he has been forced, I believe against his 
own better judgment, to come to the relief of the Speaker and his 
machine. The Iron Duke, sitting upon his throne, crowned with 
the power given him by the rules, reaches out his mighty hand 
and forces even the Chief Executive to do his bidding. This 
very fight is an apt illustration that the power of the Speaker 
should be curbed by a proper change of the rules. It is the 
most important question to-day before the American people. 
We insurgents may have the life crushed out of us by the ma- 
chine, but the cause is right, and in the end it must prevail, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock],. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ask any citizen of the United States what 
is the order of importance of the branches cf the Government 
and he will answer: “The President, the Supreme Court, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives.” Turn to the Con- 
stitution and what do you find’? First, a short preamble, and 
after that the House of Representatives. What next? The Sen- 
ate, and next the President, and, lastly, the Supreme Court. Ask 
any citizen of the United States the personages of the United 
States in the order of their importance to-day and he will an- 
swer: “The President, the Speaker of the House, the justices 
of the Supreme Court, and the Members of the Senate.” 

The question to-day to be answered is a question that the 
country knows clearly. It is this: Has the House of Repre- 
sentatives surrendered to one of its Members all its power and 
its original importance in the democracy? No man can serve 
here six years without knowing that when the electrical word 





passes through this Chamber that “the Speaker wants it,” 
that thing is carried; and if the equally electrical word passes 
through here that the Speaker does not want it, it is beaten. 
[Applause.] These are plain, simple things that come into the 
lives of all of us here. They argue one thing, namely, that this 
House has surrendered its power to one man. You can not 
get any power back to yourself as a Member on this floor, as a 
Representative, unless you go to the sole place where it is 
lodged, and that is with the Speaker. He holds that power 
largely, but not wholly, by reason of committee appointments. 
And just as sure as I am standing here, no matter what the 
action may be here to-day, the American people are going to 
see that the American Congress takes to itself again this, a 
measure of its own power, in order that it may become finally 
representative, as it was intended it should be. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, who has the right to close 
this debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
has the right to close the debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought I had the right to close 
it. It is my proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is my proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] has the right to close. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has five min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield the rest of my time, five 
minutes, to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ArRMonp]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the membership of this 
House divides itself, and has divided itself, into two classes, one 
in favor of amending the rules and one opposed to amendment 
of the rules. Those who favor the amendment of the rules favor 
deliberate consideration of propositions to amend, a considera- 
tion of the whole subject, with a view to a report to the House 
as to the amendments deemed to be feasible, with full oppor- 
tunity to the House to discuss and to vote upon those amend- 
ments and amendments generally. 

Wkhat the other element of this House desires was shown 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzett] made 
the motion to adopt the rules of the Sixtieth Congress as the 
rules of the Sixty-first Congress, and moved the previous ques- 
tion upon that motion. He meant, and those who voted with 
him meant—if they had the power, but fortunately they did not 
have it—to have the House directly adopt the rules, without 
the possibility of amendment and without the possibility of 
consideration. That motion to impose the old rules upon the 
House being defeated, my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri {[Mr. CrarK], has offered in behalf of those in favor of 
amending the rules, in behalf of those in favor of liberality in 
reference to the rules, in behalf of those who desire considera- 
tion of the subject of the amendment of the rules, a resolution 
for which the gentleman from New York [Mr, Firzerratp] has 
offered a substitute. But who, in the main, are supporting the 
substitute? 

The very gentlemen who in the first place were in favor of 
the adoption of the rules without the slightest amendment. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] If the substitute be 
adopted, 9 out of 10, if not 19 out of 20, of the votes which go 
to its adoption will be votes cast by the gentlemen opposed to 
any sort of amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘That is the truth. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, the real question before the House 
is whether those in favor of amendment shall he sustained by a 
vote of the House, so that there shall be for all of us fair oppor- 
tunity for consideration, fair opportunity for discussion, fair 
opportunity for a vote upon every proposition submitted; or 
whether, because there may be something of good in the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FirzGEratp], 
we shall be content to take that and to deny to ourselves every- 
thing else. It is not a question of bettering the rules or not 
bettering them. It is a question of considering amendments or 
not considering amendments. It is a question of taking what 
the men opposed to all amendment are now willing, out of neces- 
sity, to concede, or standing upon a proposition to amend, and 
having the time to consider it. 

The same appointments may be made with reference to the 
Committee on Ways and Means to deal with the tariff question, 
whether the Clark resolution or the Fitzgerald substitute be 
adopted, and by the same Speaker. The one, the only, question 
is whether or not there shall be a chance for this House to 
determine how it shall select its committees. The substitute is 
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who thought that these rules should be changed had the same 
opportunity to prepare such changes as they desired and to 
submit them as I had. No one else has done so. 

Mr. Speaker, this side of the House will realize some day 
that this is the only opportunity that has been had, not only in 
a long while, but that would occur, even with this delaying 
scheme, for a much longer while, to make effective changes in 
the rules. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For a question. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLarkK], who offered the main resolution, said that 
he had conferred with the so-called “insurgents” on that side. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from New York if he has con 
ferred with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mer. DALzeLu] 
and the regulars on that side before offering his resolution? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. I would like to know—I suppose he is in a position 
of confidence with the Speaker—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not responsible for the gentleman's 
supposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing). And I want to ask if the 
Speaker intends to accord to the minority a larger representa- 
tion on the standing committees of the House? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will answer that question frankly. 
I said more than a week ago to the leader on this side of the 
House that, in my judgment, the most important attribute in 
the leadership of the minority was the right to organize his 
side of the House by designating the Members for the re- 
spective committees; that if he insisted upon that right and 
demanded a larger representation on the committees, he prob- 
ably could have both; that, in my opinion, it was of more im- 
portance to us to have such -rights than any combination that 
could be made with the dissatisfied members of the majority 
could bring. The gentleman from Missouri differed with me. 
I have no fault to find with him; I believe he should assume 
the responsibility for determining his course. I have answered 
the question of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended to answer a question. [Cries of “Regular order! 
Regular order!” ] : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. PUJO. I will only take one minute to ask this question. | mann offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FitzcERarp}. 
Why did you not submit your amendment to the Democratic | . a was taken, and Mr. CLarK of Missouri demanded 
caucus this morning? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 7 are os 7 aes 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a fair question. Mr. NORRIS, Mr. MANN, and Mr. CLARK of Missouri de- 

Mr. PUJO. Of course it is. manded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because I could only get three minutes fhe yeas and nays were ordered. 


Ty sti 7 ron. « > 7o , » © "2 
in the Democratic caucus to state my position on the rules. The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 173, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 4, as follows: 


for a perpetuation of the abuse of a selection of committeemen 
by the Speaker, and particularly the perpetuation of the abuse 
of a committee of five on rules, which is not a committee at all, 
but is the Speaker, with his decision to be reported to the House 
by one of his colleagues, selected by him for a place on the 
Committee on Rules, foNowed by the marshaling of a partisan 
majority under whip and spur to make effective in this House 
the decision of the Speaker. It is not a question whether what 
is offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceracp] 
will make these rules better, but the question is whether we will 
be content with that, or will stand upon and vote for our right 
to consider amendments, to pass upon them deliberately, to 
adopt just such rules as the majority of this House deliber- 
ately, consciously, understandingly, after consideration and the 
full opportunity for consideration, shall see fit to adopt. [Ap- 
plause.] 



























OATH OF OFFICE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, before the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] makes his speech I 
should like to have the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
sworn in; and if there are any others here who have not been 
sworn in, they may come forward, too. 

The SPEAKER. The oath of office has not been taken by 
one of the officers of the House and by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. Is there any other Member who has 
not taken the oath? 

The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. 
SHEPPARD, a Representative from Texas, and to Mr. Frank B. 
Lyon, Doorkeeper of the House of Represeutatives. 


THE RULES, 


The House resumed consideration of the amendment offered 
by Mr. FiTzGERALD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with care 
to the discussion that has taken place on this substitute. There 
has not been made a single legitimate criticism of the proposi- 
tions contained in it. When the House, for the first time in my 
ten years of service, has voted down the previous question on 
the rules, so that the rules might be considered and amended, 
those who were in a position to suggest changes and have them 
made, instead of offering amendments, propose to delay for six 
or eight months instead of acting 

Mr. PUJO. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I only have five minutes. 






















[Applause. ] . 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Speaker—— YEAS—211. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield further. There was em N.Y. Cushman Greene Livingston 
published in the public press this morning my attitude on the | Ames ——. oie Longworth 
rules, as outlined and ‘as followed here to-day. My only differ- | Andrus Denby Guerneey a 
ence with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] on any | 4®thony Diekema Hamer — Loudenslager 
change in the rules, so far as I know as the result of confer- | oS} "e1g —-. pomiiten Lowden 
ences with him, is as to whether the committees of the House Barclay Draper eauiede a 
should be selected by an elective committee or by the Speaker. | Barnard Driscoll, M. B. Hawley McCreary 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] paid me the ex- | cei eee a 6 McDermott 
travagant compliment of saying publicly what he states he| Rates ~~ Edwards, Ga. a eet, mle 
had often repeated privately, that I was the most skillful par- | Bennet, N.Y. edwards, Ky. Hill McKinley, Ill. 
liamentarian in the House of Representatives, and yet he re. | Bennett. Ky. a a ewerth «McKinsey 
fused to put me on a committee to revise the rules because I | Boutell Englebright Howell, N.J ee ae 
differed with him on one question alone of all that might be | tend ee How ell, Utah McMorran 

rantley “airchil owland adde 
ee Broussard Fassett Hubbard, W. Va. Malle 2 

ar. ‘ 4 se. | Brownlow Fish Huff Mann 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not yield any further. What | Burke, Pa. Fitzgerald Hughes, W.Va. Martin. S. Dak 
more is needed, Mr. Speaker, to demonstrate the absurdity of | oa > Dak. ae 3 ul, Towa a» Miller, Kans. 
the plan to select committees by a committee? My opinion still | Butier ee ante {radeon 
is that if such a practice were to be put into effect, men would | Calder Fornes” Joyce Mondell 
not be put upon committees because of their capacity to per- | C2lderhead i» oa Moon, Pa 
form the work that devolves upon them, but because of their Soren Foulkrod Keliher 7 em 
predetermined and preconceived ideas as to what a certain | Chapman Fuller Kennedy, Iowa Mi fehend 


‘oeks, N. ¥ 
‘ole 


‘ 
( 
( 
( 
committee should do on proposed legislation. ; 
Conry 
{ 
‘4 
( 
( 
( 


Let me say this to the Democratic Members of the House: 
The Republicans do not welcome these changes. [Derisive laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] They may take them in preference 
to the other plan proposed; nothing much else has been sug- | Cowles 
gested but delay. I suggest some substantial reforms to be put ‘reager 
into effect now. You had an oportunity to formulate your ideas | CTO¥ 


J cS | Crumpacker 
@2 to what changes should be made in the rules. Everybody Carviae 


‘ook 
“ooper, Pa, 
‘oudrey 





XLIV——3 


Gaines 


Gardner, Mich. 


Gardner, N. J. 
Garner, Pa. 
Gillett 

Goebel 
Goldfogle 
Goulden 
Graff 
Graham, Pa, 
Grant 


Kennedy, Ohio 
Knapp 
Knowland 
Kronmiller 
Lafean 
Langham 
Langley 
Law 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Lindsay 


Morgan, Mo 
Morgan, Okla. 
Mrdd 
Murphy 
Needham 

Nye 

‘> Conne ll 

‘> 

Olmsted 
Palmer, H. W. 


Parker 
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Parsons Rodenberg Steenerson Vrecland 
Payne Scott Sterling Wanger 
Pearre Sheffield Stevens, Minn. Washburn 
Perkins Simmons Sturgiss Weeks 
Peters Slemp Sulloway Wheeler 
Plumley Smith, Cal. Swasey Wiley 

Pratt Smith, Iowa Tawney Wilson, Ill. 
Pray Smith, Mich. Taylor, Ohio Wood, N. J. 
Prince Snapp Tener Woodyard 
Reeder Southwick Thistlewood Young, Mich. 
Reynolds Sparkman Thomas, Ohio Young, N. Y. 
Riordan Sperry Tilson The Speaker 
Roberts Stafford Tirrell 

NAYS—173. 

Adair Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, Ky. Ransdell, La. 
Adamson Ellerbe Johnson, 8. C. Rauch 

Aiken Ferris Jones Reid 
Alexander, Mo. Finley Kendall Rhinock 
Anderson Flood, Va. Kinkaid, Nebr. Richardson 
Ansberry Floyd, Ark. Kinkead, N. J. Robinson 
Ashbrook Foster, Ill. Kitchin Rothermel 
Barnhart Fowler Kopp Rucker, Colo. 
Bartlett, Ga. Gallagher Korbly Rucker, Mo. 
Beall, Tex. Gardner, Mass. Kiistermann Sabath 

Bell, Ga, Garner, Tex. Lamb Saunders 
soehne Garrett Lassiter Shackleford 
Booher Gill, Md. Latta Sharp 
sorland Gill, Mo. Lenroot Sheppard 
Bowers Gillespie Lever Sherley 
Burgess Glass Lindbergh Sherwood 
Burleson Godwin Lioyd Sims 
Burnett Good Lovering Sisson 

Byrd Gordon McHenry Slayden 
Byrns Graham, IL Macon Small 
Candler Gregg Madison Smith, Tex. 
Cantrill Gronna Maguire, Nebr. Spight 
Carlin Hamill Martin, Colo. Stanley 
Carter Hamlin Maynard Stephens, Tex. 
Cary Hammond Mays Sulzer 
Clark, Mo. Hardwick Moore, Tex. Talbott 
Clayton Hardy Morrison Taylor, Ala. 
Cline Haugen Morse Taylor, Colo. 
Collier Hay Moss Thomas, Ky. 
Cooper, Wis. Hayes Murdock Thomas, N, C. 
Covington Heflin Nelson Tou Velle 
Cox, Ind. Helm Nicholls Underwood 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Tex. Norris Volstead 
Craig Hinshaw Oldfield Wallace 
Cravens Hitchcock Padgett Watkins 
Cullop Hobson Page Webb 
Davidson Houston Palmer, A. M. Weisse 
Davis Hubbard, Iowa Patterson Wickliffe 
De Armond Hughes, Ga. Pickett Willett 

Dent Hughes, N. J. Poindexter Wilson, Pa. 
Denver Hull, Tenn. ou Woods, Iowa 
Dickson, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Pujo 

Dies James Rainey 


Jamieson Randell, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "’—1. 
Townsend 
NOT VOTING—4. 
Clark, Fila. Esch Legare Russell 


Dixon, Ind. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. FirzGeraLp, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


SELECTION OF SEATS. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House do now proceed to draw seats for Members 
and Delegates of the — Congress, in pursuance of Rule XXXII, and 
when the names of Members absent from the city or on account of 
sickness are called that seats be selected by their colleagues. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ndjourn. [Cries of “No!” “No!”] 

Mr. Speaker, there seems to be so much opposition to that on 
both sides of the House that I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman withdraws the 
motion, I shall renew it. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘Then, I renew the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 1) to require persons carry- 
ing on occupations and trades subject to the regulative power of 
Congress to pay compensation to employees injured, and to 
change the general law for injuries received on mail routes—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 2) appropriating $30,000 
for the improvement of the Yaquina River, Oregon, from Ya- 
quina to Toledo—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 3) for the erection of a public building at the 
city of Roseburg, in the State of Oregon, and appropriating mon- 
eys therefor—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4) to extend the provisions, limitations, and 
benefits of an act entitled “An act to extend the provisions, limi- 
tations, and benefits of an act entitled ‘An act granting pensions 
to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, 
known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturb- 
ances, and the Seminole war,’ approved July 27, 1892,” approved 
June 27, 1902—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 5) for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Gen. Evan Shelby—to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6) providing for the reorganization of the 
police force of the Congressional Library—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7) relating to arrears in pensions—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8) to provide for a United States reform 
school, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9) to prevent superannuation in the classi- 
fied civil service and to create a retirement fund for employees— 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10) to establish in the Department of Agri- 
culture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public high- 
ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of the 
public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11) for the purpose of acquiring national 
forest reserves in the Appalachian Mountains and White Moun- 
tains, to be known as the Appalachian Forest Reserve and the 
White Mountain Forest Reserve, respectively—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Newport, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Elizabethton, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge in and for the middle and eastern dis- 
tricts of Tennessee—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15) for the appointment of a United States 
district judge for the eastern district of Tennessee, to detach 
certain counties from the eastern district of Tennessee and to 
attach the same to the middle district of Tennessee, to provide 
for divisions in said middle district of Tennessee and the time 
for holding the courts, and to provide for officers of the courts, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16) to extend Fourth street SE. from 
Congress Heights to Washington Highlands, District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17) to limit the effect of the regulation of 
commerce between the several States and with foreign countries 
in certain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Rogersville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 19) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Wytheville, Va.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 20) to provide for enlarging and improving 
the United States building at Abingdon, Va.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 21) for the erection of a monument to the 
ee of Gen. William Campbell—to the Committee on the 

rary. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 22) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Pulaski, Va.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. RB. 23) to amend the act approved February 
27, 1902 (32 Stat. L., p. 43), entitled “An act for the relief of 
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parties for property taken from them by military forces of the 
United States ”—-to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 24) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint shorthand reporters for the circuit 
and district courts of the United States, to fix their duties and 
compensation, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25) to divide the State of Virginia into 
three judicial districts, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26) for the establishment, control, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a sanitarium for disabled volunteer 
soldiers at New River, White Sulphur Springs, in the State of 
Virginia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27) to provide for the improvement of 
Powell River in Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 28) to provide for the improvement of the 
headwaters of Big Sandy River in Virginia—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 29) to provide for the improvement of 
Clinch River in Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 30) providing for the use of $2,000,000 of 
the money that would otherwise become a part of the recla- 
mation fund for the drainage of certain lands in Virginia, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 31) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Norton, Va.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 32) making Saturday after- 
noon a legal holiday, with pay, for employees in navy-yards and 
naval stations during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember of each year—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33) providing for the raising of the U. S. 
battle ship Maine in Habana Harbor, and to provide for 
the interment of the bodies therein—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 34) to encourage the sale 
and exportation of articles of domestic manufacture—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 35) to amend an act grant- 
ing pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who 
served in the civil war and the war with Mexico—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 36) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Morristown, N. J.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37) to erect a replica in bronze in the 
city of Washington of the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38) to provide for maximum and minimum 
tariff schedules, and to establish a commission which shall in- 
vestigate all duties on imports and fix the rates within said 
maximum and minimum tariff schedules, negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties and recommend the adoption of the same, and 
collect such information with regard to products, manufac- 
tures, and commerce as will aid it in the performance of its 
duties and promote and provide for the general welfare—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 39) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40) to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of War to purchase certain lands on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, and making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 41) amending section 2 of the act of April 
19, 1908, increasing the pension of widows, minor children, etc., 
of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, the war 
with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant pen- 
sions to certain widows of deceased soldiers and sailors of the 
late civil war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 42) providing for an experimental parcel- 
post system, to be confined entirely to rural delivery routes 
operating from post-offices located in not to exceed four counties 
in the United States—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 43) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Hanover, in 
the State of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 44) making Columbus Day a legal holi- 
day—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 45) to amend sections 2586 
and 2587 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by the acts of April 25, 1882, and August 28, 1890— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 46) to provide for obtaining certain in- 
formation relative to the White Mountain, Appalachian, and 
other watersheds and forests—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 47) extending the operation of pension 
laws in favor of the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars to 
include the officers andj soldiers of the Bannock war, Oregon and 
Washington, of 1878 aid 1879—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 48) granting to the Siletz Power and Manu- 
facturing Company a right of way for a water ditch or canal 
through the Siletz Indian Reservation, in Oregon—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 49) amending the acts of July 27, 1892, and 
of June 27, 1902, by increasing the pension paid to officers and 
men of Indian wars and their widows, and amending the act of 
February 6, 1907, relating to the pensioning of officers and soldiers 
of the war with Mexico and the civil war by extending its pro- 
visions to include the officers and soldiers of the Indian. wars— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50) appropriating $300,000 for the acquir- 
ing, by purchase, condemnation, or construction, of a boat cana! 
and locks around the falls of the Willamette River, at Oregon 
City, Oreg., and to be used with a like sum appropriated by the 
legislative assembly of the State of Oregon for the purposes 
named herein—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 51) appropriating the sum of $2,500,000 for 
the improvement of Coos Bay and bar, Oregon—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 52) to authorize the sale of certain lands 
belonging to the Indians on the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53) providing for repair of dikes and main- 
tenance work on Tillamook Bay and Hoqguarton Slough, in 
Oregon—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 54) appropriating $50,000 for the improve- 
ment of Tillamook River, Bay, and bar, and the tidal slough to 
Tillamook City, all in Oregon—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 55) providing for the erec- 
tion of two memorial arches at Valley Forge, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 56) to establish Paul Jones Day in the 
navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 57) providing for the retirement of petty 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 58) to create in the War Department a 
roll to be known as the volunteer retired list, to authorize 
placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving officers and 
privates of the United States Volunteer Army of the ,civil war, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59) to authorize the Postmaster-General 
to establish a station, substation, or branch post-office in certain 
communities—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 60) to provide for a site and public build- 
ing at Pottstown, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 61) to aid the Gridley Memorial 
Association in the erection of a monument to Charles Vernon 
Gridley, late a captain, United States Navy—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 62) amending the pension act approved 
March 2, 1903 (public act No. 134)—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 63) for acquir- 
ing national forests on the headwaters of Red River, in the 
State of Texas—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 64) to repeal sundry paragraphs of the 
act approved July 24, 1897, entitled “An act to provide revenue 
for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
United States,” and to place wood pulp and agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list—to the Committee on Ways.and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 65) authorizing the President of the United 
States to enter into commercial agreements for the purpose of 
securing enlarged foreign markets for the beef and pork prod 
ucts of the United States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 66) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease allotted or unallotted Indian lands for mining 
purposes—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 67) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to complete the final rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes of Indians in Oklahoma—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 68) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from 
Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 1891—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 69) regulating the passenger fare on rail- 
roads in Arizona and New Mexico, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 70) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing for the United States at Bowie, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 71) for the erection of a federal building 
for the United States at Denton, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 72) for the erection of a federal building 
for the United States at Vernon, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 73) for the erection of a federal building 
at Amarillo, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 74) to promote competition and to prevent 
discrimination in trade—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 75) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Texas volunteers employed in the defense 
of the frontier of that State against Mexican marauders and 
Indian depredations from January 1, 1851, to January 1, 1861, 
and from 1866 to 1876, inclusive, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 76) directing the Secretary of War to as- 
certain the amount of money expended by the State of Texas 
between January 1, 1866, and December 31, 1576, inclusive, and 
report the same to Congress for its consideration—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 77) to authorize the publication of a dic- 
tionary of the minerals and ores of the United States—to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 78) requiring any citizen of a foreign coun- 
try who may procure a copyright or letters patent from the 
United States to pay to the United States for such copyright 
or patent the same amount of fees and to subject himself to 
the same laws, rules, and regulations relating to such patent, 
its use and control, as the government of such foreign country 
exacts by its laws and regulations from citizens of the United 
States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 79) to establish a fish hatchery and bio- 
logical station at Canyon City, Randall County, Tex.—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

ty Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 80) to provide for the col- 
lection of taxes on legacies of property and on property inher- 
ited or given in contemplation of death—te the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 81) to 
increase the tax on distilled spirits, beer, and playing cards— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82) to prevent payment of special tax on 
retail liquor dealers under assumed or fictitious name, etc.— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 83) to increase the compensation of rural 
letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 84) for the erection of a public building at 
Clarksdale, Miss.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 85) to provide for holding terms of United 
States courts at Clarksdale, Miss.—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 86) to place coal on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 87) for the distribution of the cotton-tax 
fund collected in the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 88) to place lumber on the free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 89) to reorganize and enlist the 
members of the United States Naval Academy Band—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 90) providing for the construction of dry 
docks—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 91) to provide for the purchase of ground 
for and the erection of a public building for an immigration 
station, on a site to be selected for said station, in the city of 


~~ Md.—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr, SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 92) for the erection of an 
equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Man- 
chester, N. H:—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 93) authorizing the President 
of the United States to purchase the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 94) making an appro- 
priation toward the construction of a dry dock at the Ports- 
mouth Navy-Yard—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 95) to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representatives of the United 
States from Porto Rico—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 96) providing that the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico shall be citizens of the United States—to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 97) setting aside a portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in the Philippine Islands for school 
purposes—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 98) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Monroe, in the 
State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 99) for the purchase 
of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 100) to retire 
on full pay certain disabled persons from the United States 
Light-House Service—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 101) amending section 2 of 
the invalid-pension act of June 27, 1890—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 102) to increase and fix the pay of petty 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 103) to provide for an allowance for sub- 
sistence of rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee ov 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 104) providing for the retirement of non- 
commissioned officers, petty officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 105) for acquiring national 
forests in the Southern Appalachian Mountains and White 
Mountains—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 106) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Morristown, in the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 107) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Maryville, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 108) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and erection of a public building at Jellico, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (BH. R, 109) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
inerease the pensions of widows, minor children, etc. of 
soldiers and sailors of the civil war, the war with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civ?) 
war ”"—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 110) to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying an income tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 111) requiring the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes imposed by the income-tax law of August 28, 
1894—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 112) to establish a fish hatchery and bio- 
logical station in Fourth Congressional District of the State of 
Tennessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 113) for the erection of a public building 
at Lebanon, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 114) for the erection of a public building 
at Cookeville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 115) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue for the Government, and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States,” approved July 24, 18S97—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 116) to repeal import duties on antitoxin 
and diphtheria serum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 117) to reduce the duties on watches im- 
ported into the United States from foreign countries—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 118) to repeal the duty on coal—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 119) for the relief of tobacco growers—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 120) to amend section 
2 of an act entitled “An act granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of manual 
labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor children, 
and dependent parents,” approved June 27, 1890—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 121) authorizing a judicial review of law 
and facts in fraud-order cases—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 122) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Valparaiso, in 
the State of Indiana—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 123) to provide for the establishment of 
judicial divisions in the district of Indiana, and for other pur- 
poses in connection therewith—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 124) to authorize the Chicago, Indiana 
and Southern Railroad Company to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the city of Eas* 
Chicago, Ind.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 125) to promote the cause of 
international peace and arbitration—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 126) providing for the deposit of a model 
of any vessel of war of the United States Navy bearing the 
name of a State of the United States in the capitol building of 
said State—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 127) to provide for the naturalization of 
aliens who have served, or shall hereafter serve, five years in 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128) to provide suitable civilian clothing 
and a cash gratuity to naval prisoners on discharge—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 129) to authorize the attendance of five 
midshipmen from the Philippine Islands at the United States 
Naval Academy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) to provide a navy adequate for na- 
tional defense—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 181) to equalize the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of the swordmaster at the Naval Academy with corre- 
sponding position at the Military Academy—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) to prevent a combination of firms or 
individuals from conspiring to raise or raising prices of supplies 
furnished the United States Government, or combining to put 
up prices for structural work, and providing penalties there- 
for—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 133) to provide for the appointment of a 
commission to gather statistics regarding injuries in the indus- 
trial trades—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 134) to provide for the opening to entry of 
the surface rights of public mineral lands in the State of Ala- 
bama—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Greensboro, Ala.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 136) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Jasper, Ala.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 137) to authorize the attendance of five 
cadets from the Pniiippine Islands and one from Porto Rico at 
the United States Military Academy—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 138) to promote the cause of international 
arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 139) to provide for experiments in the 
delivery of merchandise packages on rural free-delivery routes— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 140) direct- 
ing the Panama Railroad Company to establish and operate a 
line of steamers along the Pacific coast, and making provision 
therefor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


By Mr. BROWNLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) for the 
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relief of Newton A. Patterson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 2) authorizing 
George H. Bridgman to accept from the British Government a 
silver inkstand, in recognition of his services to British inter- 
ests while minister of the United States to Bolivia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 3) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
4) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States respecting the commencement and termination of Con- 
gress, and the terms of office of President, Vice-President, Sena 
tors, and Members of Congress—to the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives tn Congress, 

By Mr. GAINES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 5) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States respect 
ing the commencement and termination of Congress—to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

3y Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
6), authorizing the President of the United States, in con- 
junction with the State of Texas, to reestablish and re-mark the 
boundary lines between the Indian Territory and the State of 
Texas, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 7) setting aside certain lands 
within the Mescalero Indian Reservation, in New Mexico, fur the 
use of the Indians thereon, and providing for the sale of the 
residue of the lands therein for the benefit of said tribe of 
Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 8) to provide 
for distribution of documents and reports published from 
March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1911—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 9) to provide 
a consecutive naval programme—to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 10) for the appointment of a 
commission on arbitration and armament—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

$y Mr. LOWDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 11) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution in relation to the term of 
service of the President of the United States—to the Comniittee 
on Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 1) 
respecting disposal of public domain—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 2) 
relating to general treaties of arbitration—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Resolution (H. Res. 1) providing for 
printing the inaugural addresses of President Lincoln and cer- 
tain other specified documents—to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 2) providing for payment to P. L. 
Coultry for services in the folding room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Resolution (H. Res. 6) proviting for 
salary to the clerk of the Committee on Banking and Currency— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 7) relating to pay 
of officers and employees of the House—to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. BATES: Resolution (H. Res. 8) providing for the 
appointment of a janitor for the Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers—to the Committee on <Ac- 
counts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 9) relating to compensation of 
clerk to Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 10) instruct- 
ing the Committee on Ways and Means to report bills for cer- 
tain purposes—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Resolution (H. Res. 12) providing for 
consideration and determination of any matter—to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. REEDER: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas 
relating to the participation by national banks in the bank de 
positor’s guaranty fund of the State of Kansas—to the Co 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relative to reser- 
vation of inheritance taxes to the States—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relative to an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States regarding 
election of United States Senators—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, concerning soil 
investigations—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, asking Congress to establish hospitals for 
the examination of intending immigrants at the princij:al Euro- 
pean ports of embarkation—to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to institute measure looking to repair of the 
Portage levee—to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of 
the Mississippi River. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 141) granting an increase of 
pension to William Henry Wright—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 142) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward F. Harter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) granting an increase of pension to 
John Crowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 144) granting an increase of pension to 
T. H. Apple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 145) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 146) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Van Natta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 147) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 148) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore C. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 149) granting an increase of pension to 
Calvin L. Randall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 150) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 151) for the relief of James Evans—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 152) for the relief of Robert M. Brown— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 153) for the relief of Henry Mulvin—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 154) to reimburse A. J. Caufman, Girard, 
Erie County, Pa., in the sum of $300, together with interest 
thereon from October 16, 1862, for soldier furnished United 
States, being the amount paid by him to one Charles Morton as 
a substitute—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 155) for the relief of 
John E. Barrett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 156) for the relief of Edwin S. Harris—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 157) for the relief of R. R. Robinson—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 158) for the relief of Emma H. Worley, 
widow, and the heirs at law of Nathaniel T. Worley, deceased— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 159) for the relief of D. A. Harvey—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 160) for the relief of William M. Goforth— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 161) for the relief of Peter Dougherty—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 162) for the relief of Solomon Q. Dugger— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 168) for the relief of Daniel B. Bowman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 164) for the relief of Jacob C. Barkley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 165) for the relief of George F. Brott—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 166) for the relief of Charles H. Adams—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 167) for the relief of Lewis Atkins—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 168) for the relief of C. M. Justus—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 169) for the relief of Samuel B. Moore— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 170) for the relief of Albert W. Perry—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 171) for the relief of J, J. Starnes—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 172) for the relief of Jacob J. Shakel- 
ford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 173) for the relief of Clara L. Sheffield— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 174) for the relief of James Vandergriff— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 175) for the relief of John Walker—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 176) for the relief of Marion F. Wolfe— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 177) for the relief of Lewis White—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 178) for the relief of Thomas J. Wear— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 179) for the relief of George W. Webster— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 180) for the relief of Richard M. John- 
son—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 181) for the relief of William Jones—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 182) for the relief of Calloway Horton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 183) for the relief of Alexander Harmon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 184) for the relief of Dulaney P. Harmon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 185) for the relief of Jacob Hybarger—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 186) for the relief of Jackson Harris—*to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 187) for the relief of F. M. Hilton—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 188) for the relief of Pleasant Haun—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 189) for the relief of J. W. Godsey—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 190) for the relief of William Gardner—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 191) for the relief of Newton Gray—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 192) for the relief of Daniel Gilbert—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 193) for the relief of Arthur Y. Green—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 194) for the relief of Silas J. Grenade—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 195) for the relief of Samuel Greenlee— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 196) for the relief of Robert M. Fox—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 197) for the relief to Joseph Fawbush—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 198) for the relief of David Foster—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 199) for the relief of Ezekiel T. Delph—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 200) for the relief of John H. Dickenson— 
to the G@ommittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 201) for the relief of Riley Day—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 202) for the relief of William M. Cox—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 203) for the relief of Thomas Colyer—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 204) for the relief of Samuel S. Caldwell— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 205) for the relief of Andrew Cutshal—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 206) for the relief of Solomon S. Cross- 
white—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 207) for the relief of William S. Cloud— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 208) for the relief of Jacob Barkley—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 209) for the relief of Samuel Babb—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 210) for the relief of Richard Burton—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 211) for the relief of Walter W. Baker— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 212) for the relief of John Butler—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 254) for the relief of Elbert S. Shanks—to 
Committee on Military Affairs. the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 213) for the relief of William Buttery—to Also, a bill (H. R. 255) for the relief of Homer Sheldon—to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. the Committee on Military Affairs. 
re Also, a bill (H. R. 214) for the relief of Allen Bruner—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 256) for the relief of William H. Taylor— 
4 Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
e Also, a bill (H. R. 215) for the relief of Hugh L. Bowlin—to Also, a bill (H. R. 257) for the relief of William Vance—to 
FA the Committee on Military Affairs. | the Committee on Military Affairs. 
i Also, a bill (H. R. 216) for the relief of George Bailey—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 258) for the relief of Levi Viles th 
3 the Committee on Military Affairs. | Committee on Military Affairs. 
4 Also, a bill (H. R. 217) for the relief of John G. Brown—to| Also, a bill (H. R. 259) for the relief of John G. Willia 
the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 218) for the relief of James H. Hall—to Also, a bill {H. R. 260) for the relief of George T. Welch—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 219) for the relief of Henry Hall—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 261) for the relief of George Washington 
Committee on Military Affairs. Wallace—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 220) for the relief of Howard Holt—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 262) for the relief of John Welis t! 
Committee on Military Affairs. | Committee on Military A ffairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 221) for the relief of Lincoln S. Jones—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 263) for the relief of Robert Williams—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. | the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 222) for the relief of William Johnson— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ‘ 
Also, a bill (H. R. 223) for the relief of Pleasant C. Jones— 


Also, a bill (H. R. 264) for the relief of Wiley Wolf—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 265) granting a pension to William H. 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. | Hart—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 224) for the relief of Willis M. Kent—to Also, a bill (H. R. 266) granting a pension to Michael Grace 
the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 225) for the relief of James B. Leedy—to Also, a bill (H. R. 267) granting a pension to Madison 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Grimsby—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 226) for the relief of Lewis H. Lee—to Also, a bill (H. R. 268) granting a pension to J. S. Grubb 
the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 227) for the relief of John M. Morrison— Also, a bill (H. R. 269) granting a pension to Ernest V. 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Fletcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Alse, a bill (H. R. 228) for the relief of William Moyers—to Also, a bill (H. R. 270) granting a pension to William M. 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Faidley—to the Committee on Pensions. as 
Also, a bill (H. R. 229) for the relief of W. G. McKenzie—to Also,'a bill (H. R. 271) granting a pension to Nancy Dillard— 
j the Committee on Military Affairs. | to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 230) for the relief of Robert P. Moore—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 272) granting a pension to Wiley Cazart— 
\ the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions. 
f Also, a bill (H. R. 231) for the relief of James Mills—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 273) granting a pension to D. W. Craw- 
‘a Committee on Military Affairs. | ford—to the Committee on Pensions. 
b 3 Also, a bill (H. R. 232) for the relief of Henry J. Manis—to Also, a bill (H. R. 274) granting a pension to Quincy F., 
; the Committee on Military Affairs. Buttry—to the Committee on Pensions. 
: a Also, a bill (H. R. 233) for the relief of William A. Morgan— Also, a bill (H. R. 275) granting a pension to Winnie 
Pa to the Committee on Military Affairs. | Brewer—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 234) for the relief of James McDonald— | Also, a bill (H. R. 276) granting a pension to James K. 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. | Bowman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
‘ Also, a bill (H. R. 235) for the relief of James Nicholes—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 277) granting a pension to John Ward— 
i the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions. 
; 4 Also, a bill (H. R. 236) for the relief of J. G. Odell—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 278) granting a pension to Zachariah T. 
q Committee on Military Affairs. Spurgen—to the Committee on Pensions. 
4 Also, a bill (H. R. 237) for the relief of B. S. Parrott—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 279) granting a pension to Georgie B. 
# Committee on Military Affairs. Snapp—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 238) for the relief of W. E. Peirce—to the | A!s0, @ bill (H. R. 280) granting a pension to Joseph Phil- 
Committee on Military Affairs. lips—to the Committee on Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 239) for the relief of Henry Poe—to the | _ Also, a bill (H. R. 281) granting a pension to Oscar C. 
f Committee on Military Affairs. Oliver—to the Committee on Pensions, 
oe Also, a bill (H, R. 240) for the relief of Louis B. Quillan— Also, a bill (H. R. 282) granting a pension to Tide Owens 
i to the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions 
- Also, a bill (H. R. 241) for the relief of Alfred Raines—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 283) granting a pension to Ruben B. 
‘ Committee on Military Affairs. Hyder—to the Committee on Persions. 
t Also, a bill (H. R. 242) for the relief of Ingram Rains—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 284) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Committee on Military Affairs. Isbeil—to the Committee on Pensions, 
Aliso, a bill (H. R. 243) for the relief of David Roberts—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 285) granting a pension to Hester J, 
Committee on Military Affairs. Mitchell—to the Committee on Pensions. 
7 Also, a bill (H. R. 244) for the relief of Joshua Richardson— | _ “!8®, @ bill (H. R. 286) granting a pension to R. 8. B. Nave 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 245) for the relief of Jesse Rhea—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 287) granting a pension to Ruetha Moran 
Committee on Military Affairs, to the Committee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton— Also, a bill (M1. R. 288) granting a pension to Pariade Jones— 
4 to the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 247) for the relief of Henry Smith—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 289) granting a pension to John Hearn 
P Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
e am, a bill (H. R. 248) for the relief of Alfred Sellers—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 290) granting an increase of pension te 
4 Committee on Military Affairs. J. W. Hughes—to the Committee on In\ 1 Pensions, 
ay Also, a bill (H. R. 249) for the relief of Thomas J. Spencer— Also, a bill (H. R. 291) grauting a pension to Elizabeth Her 
“de to the Committee on Military Affairs. ron—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
- Also, a bill (H. R. 250) for the relief of Thomas Saylor—to Also, a bill (H. R. 292) granting a pension to Mary H 
B the Committee on Military Affairs. beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, — en- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 251) for the relief of W. R. Sentell—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 293) granting a pension to Thomas A 
Committee on Military Affairs. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 
- Also, a bill (H. R. 252) for the relief of Ruben S. Sea—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 294) granting a pension to Mary Gilbert— 
Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 253) for the relief of George Shults—to| Also, a bill (H. R. 295) granting a pension to Mary Green— 





the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 296) granting a pension to George W. 
Gaby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 297) granting a pension to George W. 
Gabey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 298) granting a pension to John B. 
Graves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 299) granting a pension to Daniel Fugate— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 300) granting a pension to William Estes— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 301) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 302) granting a pension to Thomas Dal- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 303) granting a pension to William K. 
Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 304) granting a pension to A. C. Donnelly— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 305) granting a pension to David P. Da- 
vis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 306) granting a pension to James Collins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 307) granting a pension to John Collins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 308) granting a pension to John A. Col- 
lett—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 309) granting a pension to William H. 
Chambers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 310) granting a pension to John D. Cary— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 311) granting a pension to Martin Click 
and four others—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 312) granting a pension to George Carroll— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 313) granting a pension to Manley W. 
Capps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 314) granting a pension to Sarah Cupp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 315) granting a pension to Richard Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 316) granting a pension to Margaret Cot- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 317) granting a pension to William Cruso— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 318) granting a pension to Terry W. Crab- 
tree—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 319) granting a pension to Rebecca E. 
Bagwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 320) granting a pension to John A. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 321) granting a pension to Pleasant P. 
Bates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 322) granting a pension to Sarah Bowers— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 323) granting a pension to William Brans- 
com—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 324) granting a pension to Samuel Ball— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 325) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. 
Bayliss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 326) granting a pension to Nancy West— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 327) granting a pension to Frederick 
Wulff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 328) granting a pension to Mary BE. Wian— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 329) granting a pension to Green G. F. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 330) granting a pension to Joseph A. 
Whaley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 331) granting a pension to Hartwell B. 
Whittle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 332) granting a pension to Zachariah 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 333) granting a pension to John B. 
Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 334) granting a pension to Strawberry B. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 335) granting a pension to Monroe 
Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 336) granting a pension to Mollie Towns- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 337) granting a pension to Thomas R. 
Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 














Also, a bill (H. R. 338) granting a pension to Peter Spur- 
geon—to the Committee on Invalid Fensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 339) granting a pension to Nathan B. 
Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 340) granting a pension to James EB. She- 
han—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 341) granting a pension to Absalom L. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 342) granting a pension to Jackson 
Stokely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 343) granting a pension to D. M. Simerly—~ 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 344) granting a pension to Matilda A. 
Runions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 345) granting a pension to Sarah Ann 
Ray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 346) granting a pension to Henry §&. 
Rease—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 347) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Prichard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 348) granting a pension to N. A. Patter- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 349) granting a pension to David A. Pat- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 350) granting a pension to Thomas Y. 
Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 351) granting a pension to William H. 
Pierre—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 352) granting a pension to Charles Payne— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 353) granting a pension to Rebecca Pritch- 
ard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 354) granting a pension to George W. 
Oliver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 355) granting a pension to Bettie Miller— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 356) granting a pension to John H. Gunt- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 357) granting a pension to Louisa Har- 
wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 358) granting a pension to Daniel P. Hens- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 359) granting a pension to William H. 
Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 360) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 361) granting a pension to James C. 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 362) granting a pension to Morris McIn- 


| tosh, father of John McIntosh—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 363) granting a pension to Francis M. Me- 
Clendon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 364) granting a pension to Lizzie M. Mc- 
Dougal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 365) granting a pension to William May— 


, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 866) granting a pension to Henry Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 367) granting a pension to Ann Lewis—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 368) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison B. Carter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 369) granting an increase of pension to 
P. A. Cobb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 370) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 371) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Wild—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 372) granting an increase of pension to 
F. P. Robinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 373) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Phipps—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 374) granting an increase of pension to 
James R, Harrover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 375) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Harden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 376) granting an increase of pension te 
James J. Harvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 377) granting an increase of pension to 
W. M. Guy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 378) granting an increase of pension to 
John Goins—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 379) granting an increase of pension to 





William H. Greer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 380) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 381) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Good—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 382) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 383) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah N. Greer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 384) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 385) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 386) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 387) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 388) granting an increase of pension to | 


Earl B. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 389) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Fitzgerald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 390) granting an increase of pension to 
William French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 391) granting an increase of pension to | 


James C. England—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 392) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 393) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Dove—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 394) granting an increase of pension to | 


Samuel F. Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 395) granting an increase of pension to 
L. W. Depew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 396) granting an increase of pension to | 


William Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 397) granting an ittcrease of pension to | 


Archibald Caldwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 398) grantizg an increase of pension to 
George W. Caseday—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 399) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Chambers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 400) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Cornett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 401) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cantrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 402) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus C. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting an increase of pension to 
William Beeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 404) granting an increase of pension to ; 


Dillion Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 405) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan N. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 406) granting an increase of pension to | 


Joseph R. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 407) granting an increase of pension to 
John Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 408) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Begley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 409) granting an increase of pension to 
Dillon Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 410) granting an increase of pension to | 


George R. Begley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 411) granting an increase. of pension to 
Porter M. Boles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 412) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 418) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 414) granting an increase of pension to 
George Abel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 415) granting an increase of pension to 
John Allingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 416) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Humphries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 417) granting an increase of pension to 
Roman M. Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 418) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 419) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hurney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 420) granting an increase of pension to 


Edward J. Hurley, alias John Williams—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 421) granting an increase of pension 


to 


Benjamin M. Winchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 422) granting an increase of pension 
William D. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 423) granting an increase of pension 
Malinda J. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 424) granting an increase of pension 
James White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 425) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin Wofford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 426) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 427) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Wedelstedt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 428) granting an increase,of pension 
Alwilda A. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 429) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Valentine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 430) granting an increase of pension 
Madison T. Trent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 431) granting an increase of pension 
William C. Tilley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 482) granting an increase of pension 
Mack Million Trotter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 433) granting an increase of pension 
Cc. C. Tipton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 434) granting an increase of pension 


| Jesse Toney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 435) granting an increase of pension 
Timothy Sivils—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4386) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Sherfey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 437) granting an increase of pension 
Wiiliam A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 438) granting an increase of pension 





William J. Smalling—to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 489) granting an inerease of pension 
| George E. Simons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 440) granting an increase of pension 
Reuben Sellers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 441) granting an increase of pension 
James IF. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 442) granting an increase of pension 
William Riddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 448) granting an increase of pension 
James P. Richie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 444) granting an increase of pension 
| Elizabeth S. Reess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
|} <Also, a bill (H. R. 445) granting an increase of pension 
James Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 446) granting an increase of pension 
Edward J. Quigley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 447) granting an increase of mension 
William E. Quirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 448) granting an increase of pension 
Sandy W. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 
| 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 449) granting an increase of pension 
| George Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 450) granting an increase of pension 
| Benjamin Pritchett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| <Also, a bill (H. R. 451) granting an increase of pension 
| John T. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R..452) granting an increase of pension 
| Thomas Potter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 453) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Owens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 454) granting an increase of pension 

| David Meek—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 455) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah McQueen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 456) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph McGuigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 457) granting an increase of pension 
W. H. Miller—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 458) granting an increase of pension 
| James M. Maddox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 459) granting an increase 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 460) granting an increase of pension 
James L. Mayers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 461) granting an increase of pension 
John McArdle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 462) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel A. Lady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 








pension to Elizabeth C. Montrose—to the Committee on Inyalir 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4683) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert 0. Locke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 464) granting an increase of pension to 
Rena Lawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 465) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Lohr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 466) granting an increase of pension to 
David N. Louthen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 467) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Levengood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 468) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 469) granting an increase of pension to 


James A. Lemon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 470) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. J. Keller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 471) granting an increase of pension to 
I. B. Koenig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Ek. W. Keys—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 473) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton W. Jeffries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 474) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 475) granting an increase of pension to 


James H. Humphries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 476) for the relief of the estate of John 
Moody, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of the estates of George 
W. and Richard B. Cooper, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 478) for the relief of the estate of Allen 
L. Barnes, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 479) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam J. Middleton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of estate of D. W. F. 
Peoples, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


ander Reeder, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 482) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Stolsworth, deceased, late of Grainger County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 483) for the relief of the estate of Bryant 
Wheeler, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 484) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 485) to correct the military record of | 


James Miner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 486) to correct the military records of 
W. J. Whitson and Sidney Whitson and grant their dependent 
father, Isaac Whitson, a pension—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 487) to correct the military record of Rob- | 


ert Henson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


James H. Dunbar—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 489) to correct the military record of John 
Clark—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 503) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 504) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Ownby—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 505) to correct the military record of 
J. K. P. McNabb—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 506) to correct the military record of 
Jesse B. Mitchell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 507) to correct the military record of 
Joseph W. Marley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 508) to correct the military record of 
Mat Elliot McLain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 509) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam H. Manley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 510) to correct the military record of 
Jacob Linebaugh—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 511) to correct the military record of Wil- 


n | liam Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 472) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 512) to correct the military record of John 
Jones—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 513) to correct the military record of 
Elijah Hicks—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 514) to correct the military record of John 
Hickman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 515) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Spears—to the Committee on Mili- 


| tary Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 516) to remove the charge of desertion 


| against Andrew Potter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 517) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William Mullins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 518) to remove the charge of desertion 
against J. N. McKinnis—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 519) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Thomas Earls—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 520) to remove the charge of desertion 


| against Jonathan Large—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 481) for the relief of the estate of Alex- | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 521) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Thomas B. Wingfield—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 522) to remove the charge of desertion 
against William H. Wheatley—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 523) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Jasper L. Bailey—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 524) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Samuel Lane—to the Committee on Military 


| Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 525) to grant an honorable discharge to 
Canada Peck—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 526) for the relief of the heirs of James A. 


| Galbraith—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 527) for the relief of the heirs of Margaret 


| Kennedy—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 488) to correct the military record of 


Also, a bill (H. R. 490) to correct the military record of | 


Ellis Carter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 491) to correct the military record of 
Cleaveland Creech—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 492) to correct the military record of Wil- | 


liam A, Cope—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 493) to correct the military record of 
Henry C. Coleman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 494) to correct the military record of 
Charles Birchfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 495) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Brackins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 496) to correct the military record of Rob- 
ert Burchfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 497) to correct the military record of | 


George W. Wilson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 498) to correct the military record of 
Daniel Telley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 499) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Seal—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 500) to correct the military record of 
Samuel Presley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 501) to correct the military record of 
Daniel K. Self—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 502) to correct the military record of Nel- 
s0n Stover—-to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 528) for the relief of heirs of Thomas 
Harvey—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 529) for the relief of heirs of Harriett 
G. Woods, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 530) for the relief of the heirs of William 
M. Piper, late provost-marshal with the rank of captain—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 531) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
Roberts, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 532) granting a pension to certain East 
Tennesseans engaged in the Secret Service of the United States 
during the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 533) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Church of Prospect, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 534) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of George J. Kinzel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 535) granting a pension to 


| Henrietta V. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 536) granting a pension to J. M. O’Rourke— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 537) granting a pension to Minnie H. 
Greene—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 538) granting a pension to Ingeborg 
Moeller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 539) granting an increase of pension to 
John Kelby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 540) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Butt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 541) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Styles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 542) granting an increase of pension to 
John Parker Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 543) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Daley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 544) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Halsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 545) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Burt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 546) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Desmond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 547) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo D. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 548) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey R. Lathrop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 549) to complete the military record of 
Elijah M. Beraud—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 550) to pay Edgar F. Luckenbach for 
damages to his barge C. F. Sargent by collision with the U. S. 
dredge Manhattan—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 551) to pay Herman A. Delius for sery- 
ices rendered in and about the burial of certain 17 soldiers who 
died at Camp Wykoff, Long Island, New York, in August and 
September, 1898—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 552) granting 
a pension to Mary A. Platt—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 553) granting a pension to Lucinda M. 
Peck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 554) granting a pension to Annie Oleson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 555) granting a pension to Hannah Mc- 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 556) granting a pension to John Maley—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 557) granting a pension to Permelia Kleck- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 558) granting a pension to Nellie M. Ken- 
niston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 559) granting a pension to Jennetta T. 
Keese—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 560) granting a pension to Lizzie Jestadt— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 561) granting a pension to Fred Huga- 
boom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 562) granting a pension to Jane K. Hall— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Dixon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 564) granting a pension to Mary Degnan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 565) granting a pension to Della S. Bond— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 566) granting a pension to John W. Bird— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 567) granting an increase of pension to 
Willoughby H. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 568) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlies Van Wormer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 569) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Van Wagenen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 570) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Van De Bogert—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 571) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Turney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 572) granting an increase of pension to 
Luke Tabor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 573) granting an increase of pension to 
George N. Stork—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 574) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 575) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen Lydia Ruger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 576) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 577) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. MceNaight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 578) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane McManus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 579) granting an increase of pension to 


Thomas Mosher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 580) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 581) granting an increase of pension to 
George Knilans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 582) granting an increase of pension to 
Chloe M. Hewitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 583) granting an increase of pension to 
Bevadilla Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 584) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac L. Ferris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 585) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert D. Cresson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 586) granting an increase of pension to 
Merrill H. Cram—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 587) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Compton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 588) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur B. Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 589) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Britton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 590) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beidelman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 591) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence Agnew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 592) for the relief of the city of Racine— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 593) for the relief of Frank Lincoln—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 594) for the relief of William G. Keats— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 595) for the relief of Milton S, Harring- 
ton—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of Hans Peter Gut- 
tormsen—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of the heirs of Patrick 
Sullivan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 598) to correct the military record of 
James Donnallan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 599) to correct the military record of 
James U. Quinn—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 600) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam A, Persons—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 601) to correct the military record of 
Christopher Parkin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 602) to correct the military record of 
John H, Ethridge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 603) to correct the military record of S, 
Spencer Carr—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 604) granting a pen- 
sion to Horace Stambaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 605) granting a pension to Phoebe J. 
Sawdey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HM. R. 606) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 607) granting a pension to Laura New- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 608) granting a pension to Phoebe Miller— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 609) granting a pension to Edward Mce- 
Queen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 610) granting a pension to Mable Hul- 
linger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a, bill (H. R. 611) granting a pension to Hoyt Hayden— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.-612) granting a pension to Harriett M. 
Glazier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 613) granting 2 pension to Mary L. Ford— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 614) granting a pension to Mary A. Fisher— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 615) granting a pension to Patrick Feeley— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 616) granting a pension to Anna Christie— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 617) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver S. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 618) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 619) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Whiting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 620) granting an increase of pension to 


| Christ Westphal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 621) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward P. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 622) granting an increase of pension to 
William Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill CH. R. 623) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Waiters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 624) granting an increase of pension to 


Green Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 625) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel K. Verrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 626) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Van Deman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 627) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie A. Towle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 628) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Tanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 629) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry N. Styner—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 680) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Strumphford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 631) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Storks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 632) granting an increase of pension. to 
Hugh H. Steele—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 633) granting an increase of pension to 
John Spies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 634) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 635) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 686) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam J. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 637) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Seigler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 688) granting an increase of pension to 
Phillip Schnepp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 639) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel D. D. Rose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 640) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Reilley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 641) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus A. G. Rayhouser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 642) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rance—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 648) granting an increase of pension to 
Willard A. Place—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 644) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Ogden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 645) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison Obenchain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 646) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 647) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Meehan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 648) granting an increase of pension to 
John O. McNabb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 649) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. McCulloch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 650) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Loghry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 651) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles 8S. Leon, alias Samuel T. Jones—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 652) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob F. Kull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 653) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 654) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 655) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 656) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 657) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 658) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 659) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel S. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 660) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 661) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen 8. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 662) granting an increase of pension to 
William Inman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 663) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence D. Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 664) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Hawn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


_—. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 665) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Hastings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 666) granting an increase of pension to 
John Harrigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 667) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 668) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ginder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 669) granting an increase of pension to 
William Gillespie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 670) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Fuller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 671) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah J. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 672) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob L. Etnire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 673) granting an increase of pension to 
David 8. Durbin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 674) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 675) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Dike—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 676) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Dickens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 677) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Denny—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 678) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Delebaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 679) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Deaver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 680) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Davidson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 681) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 682) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Corns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 683) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Conley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 684) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 685) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew J. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 686) granting an increase of pension to 
N. A. Chamberlain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 687) granting an increase of pension 
John M. Castle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 688) granting an increase of pension 
Wellington Carpenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 689) granting an increase of pension 
John Cain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 690) granting an increase of pension 
Ephraim M. Bryson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 691) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 692) granting an increase of pension 
John Brugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 693) granting an increase of pension 
Charles C. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 694) granting an increase of pension 
Amos Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 695) granting an increase of pension 
James Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 696) granting an increase of pension 
Josiah Allman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 697) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Ackerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 698) for the relief of Clande M. Waite— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 699) to correct the military record of 
Louis Laddauer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 700) granting a pension to 
William M. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 701) granting a pension to Michael Mc- 
Inery—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 702) granting a pension to Minerva Ken- 
ney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 703) granting an increase of pension to 
William 8. Peck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 704) granting a pension to Mary DB. 
Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 705) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey R. Dickinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 706) for the relief of Florence Lambert— 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 707) for the relief of D. M. Rowland—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 708) for the relief of William Pfeiffer—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 709) for the relief of Severin Hartmann— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 710) for the relief of Cornelius Cahill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 711) for the relief of George Humphrey— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 712) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Frederick Bartemeyer—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 713) granting a pension to 
Mary BE. Hoffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 714) granting a pension to Oliver L. Ker- 
kendalli—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 715) granting a pension to Rosa S. 
Warne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 716) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 717) granting an increase of pension to 

Naney Horton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 718) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Shipps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 719) granting an increase of pension to | 
Roselina M. Donovan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 720) granting an increase of pension to | 
Alice G. Parkhurst—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 721) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 722) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Tucker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 723) granting an increase of pensfon to | 
John Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 724) granting an increase of pension to | 
Israel D. Lum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 725) granting an increase of pension to | 
Adaline Creveling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 726) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Furman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 727) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Vail—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 728) granting an inerease of pension to 
Jacob G. Voorhees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 













Also, a bill (H. R. 729) granting an increase of pension to | 
James BE. Tier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 730) for the relief of the David Kauffman 
& Sons Company—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 731) for the relief of George Serrell—to 

the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 732) for the relief of the Merchants’ Ex- | 
change National Bank, of the city of New York—to the Com- | 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 733) for the relief of Commander William | 
S. Hogg, Paymaster Frederick G. Pyne, and Civil Engineer | 
Adolfo J. Menocal, of the United States Navy—to the Committee | 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 734) to correct the military record of | 
Ralph Deremer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 735) to correct the military record of 
Joseph A, Blanchard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 736) to correct the military record of | 
Henry G. Craft—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 737) to carry into effect the findings of the | 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of | 
Clifford C. Pearson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. | 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 738) granting a pension to | 
John A. Wyers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 739) granting a pension to Arminta John- | 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 740) granting a pension to Charles N. B. | 
Nicholson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 741) granting a pension to Steven Kon- 
icka—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 742) granting a pension to Olaus Ander- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 743) granting a pension to D. G. Harri- | 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 744) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Stebbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 745) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Johnson Happel—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 746) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Gable—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 747) for the relief of Jefferson Phillips— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 748) for the relief of Ransom Day—tfo the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 749) for the relief of Mrs. Ann E. San 
ders—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 750) for the relief of John Thompson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 751) for the relief of J. CO. Markham—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 752) for the relief of W. P. Roebuck—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of Josefa T. Philip, 
widow late Admiral John W. Philip—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 754) for the relief of Chief Carpenter 
ee M. Griffiths, U. S. Navy—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 755) for the relief of the estate of Sylvia 
Cannon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 756) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Jessie R. Northington, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 757) for relief of heirs or estate of Jacob 
Holbrook, sr., deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 758) for the relief of heirs or estate 
of Jessie L. Taylor, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 759) for relief of heirs or estate of Dr. 
R. O. Perrin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 760) for relief of heirs or estate of W. C. 
Burleson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 761) for relief of heirs or estate of John C. 
Anderson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 762) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
William Ervin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 763) to carry into effect the findings of the 


| Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Wil- 


liam Cochrane, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 764) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 
Augustus N. Perkins, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 765) to appoint Holmes EB. Offiey upon the 
retired list of the navy with the rank of lieutenant—to the 


| Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 766) for 
the relief of the Charles Clark Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, of Cleveland, Miss—to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 767) for the relief of the B. G. Humphreys 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, of Lex- 
ington, Miss.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 768) granting a pepsion to 
Rosana Wavell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 769) granting a pension to Susanna Ole- 
wiler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T70) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Manifold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 771) to correct the military record of T. 
Abram Hetrick—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 772) to correct the military record of 
Edward T. Lewis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 773) granting a pension to 


George F. Willard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 774) granting a pension to Sarah V. Hall— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 775) granting a pension to George B. Gard- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 776) granting a pension to Osmond Ames— 


| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 777) granting a pension to S. Aucusta 
West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 778) granting a pension to Abby C. Goe- 
bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 779) granting a pension to Ellen Faulk- 
ner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 780) granting a pension to Bridget Clan- 
cey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 781) granting a pension to Thomas Co- 
riam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 782) granting an increase of pension to 


John H. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 783) granting a pension to Daniel K. 
Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 784) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Holmes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 785) granting an increase of pension to 
Edson B. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 786) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 787) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Skillings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 788) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Earle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. &. 789) granting an increase of pension to 
Luther Stephenson, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 790) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 791) granting an increase of pension to 
George 1. Deaves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 792) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Bickford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 793) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis E. Prince—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 794) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank E. Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 795) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Fitzpatrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 796) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry L. Cushing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 797) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Erskine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 798) for the relief of William Arthur—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 799) for the relief of Harry D. Nickerson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 800) for the relief of Alberth Pires—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 801) to correct the military record of 
Frederic E. Fiske—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 802) to refund inheritance tax illegally 
collected—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 803) granting 
a pension to Elenor Foster—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 804) granting a pension to William C. 
Stevenson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 805) granting a pension to John Webb— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 806) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 807) granting an increase of pension to 
William Harbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 808) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Harkness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 809) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Leeds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 810) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Butcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Burtnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 812) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Tohill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 813) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Bence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 814) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Gustin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 815) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Peddecord—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 816) for the relief of Francis M. Wat- 
rous—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 817) to correct the military record of Nor- 
man B. Roberts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 818) to correct the military record of | 
Lewis Rankin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 819) to correct the military record of 
John Healy—to the Committee on Military Affairs.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 820) to correct the military record of A. C, 
Burk—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 821) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John McElhiney—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 822) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 823) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Edie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 824) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Daugherty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 825) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lowry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








Also, a bill (H. R. 826) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Yakey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 827) granting a pension to James W. 
Mathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 828) for the relief of W. S. Carpenter— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 829) granting a pension 
to Charlotte Myer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 830) granting a pension to Anna Day—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8381) granting a pension to William H. 
Bauguess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 832) granting a pension to Emma Mat- 
tocks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 833) granting an increase of pension to 
William H,. Stevenson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 834) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Bayles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 835) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar J. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 836) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 837) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 838) granting an increase of pension to 
Milon L. Tompkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 839) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 840) granting a pension to 
Henry A. Dahle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 841) granting a pension to Andrea P. Cald- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 842) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Pierson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) granting an increase of pension to 
Dominick Roach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 844) for the relief of John Jakes—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 845) for the relief of James Lyons—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 846) for the relief of Thomas B. Gour- 
ley—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 847) for the relief of George Wollett—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 848) for the relief of Jeanie G. Lyles— 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 849) for the relief of F. Weston Hyde— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 850) for the relief of Frederick A. Hol- 
den—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of Pay Director Worth- 
ington Goldsborough, U. 8S. Navy—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 852) for the relief of Thomas B. Burgess, 
administrator of Francis B. F. Burgess, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 858) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Walter A. Haislip—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 854) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
M. Grahame—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 855) to correct the military record of a 
discharge without honor to that of an honorable discharge of 
Charles H. Way—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 856) for the relief of Almareen 
Owens, sr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of John E. McDowell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 858) for the relief of Swan Hamlen—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 859) for the relief of John W. Hyatt—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 860) granting a pension to Erskine E. 
Teague—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 861) granting a pension to Nathaniel L. 
Lawrence—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 862) granting a pension to Victoria G. Har- 
rington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 863) granting a pension to Henry T. Mason 
—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 864) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Brounlow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 865) granting an increase of pension to 
Felix L. Huff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 866) granting an increase of pension to 
La Salle Corbell Pickett—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 867) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Shoupe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 868) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Sloan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 869) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Lovin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 870) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Widener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 871) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Sinon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 872) to correct the military record of 
Richard Baker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 873) to pay Isaac W. Airey for services 
rendered to the United States Army during the late civil war 
between the United States and the Confederate States as scout 
and for expenses necessarily incurred and paid by him thereby— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 874) for the relief of Shelby Lodge, No. 
162, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, Bristol, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 875) granting a 
pension to Jesse T. Atchison—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 876) granting a pension to W. J. Chris- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 877) granting a pension to Wallace A. 
Cogdell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 878) granting a pension to Louis H. Dowd— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Ruth Garri- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 880) granting a pension to Chappel Q. 
Fossett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 881) for the relief of J. M. Gurley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 882) for the relief of Luna Roberts—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 





i 


Also, a bill (H. R. 883) for the relief of Harriet C. Hunter— 


to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 884) for the relief of J. W. Hedrick—to | 


the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 885) for the relief of H. C. Linn and the | 


heirs of Samuel Powers—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 886) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Stansbury, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 887) for the relief of the heirs of Calvin T. 
Hazelwood—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of Mrs. S. E. Underwood, 
formerly widow of Samuel (Ward, and the heirs of Samuel Ward, 
deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 889) for the relief of Elizabeth De Graffen- 
reid, widow, and the heirs of Jasper N. De Graffenreid, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 890) for the relief of Z. T. 
Taylor—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 891) for the relief of E. D. 
Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 892) granting a pension to Mary T. Cos- | 


sitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 893) granting a pension to Jennie Bowles— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 894) granting a pension to William fF, | 


Gilchrist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 895) granting a pension to Elizabeth Lass- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 896) granting a pension to Samuel Cus- | 


ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 897) granting a pension to John O’Don- | 


nelli—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 898) granting a pension to Marjorie 
Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 899) granting a pension to Sarah M., 
Broughton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 900) granting a pension to Mary L. Con- 
stant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 901) granting a pension to Ann Sin- 
brough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 902) granting a pension to David H. 


Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 903) granting an increase of pension to 


Isaac Z. Stine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 904) granting an increase of pension to 


Sylvanus G. Peppel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 905) granting an increase of pension to 


John Jewell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Cook—to the 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 906) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Gibbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 907) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Slown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 908) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph M. Cherry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 909) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A. Tribble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 910) granting an increase of pension 
Jeremiah E. Waldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 911) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas A, Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 912) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Saul—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 913) granting an increase of pension to 
| Benjamin F. Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 914) granting an increase of pension t 
James M. Latham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 915) granting an increase of pension 
umes B, Cummins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 916) granting an increase of pension 
Ira Hougham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 917) granting an increase of pension 
xeorge W. Horine—to the Committee on Invalid Fensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 918) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Bray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 919) granting an increase of pension 
James L. Gunnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 920) granting an increase of pension 
Job J. Whiteman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 921) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob B. Proctor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 922) granting an increase of pension 
John Harper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 923) granting an increase of pension 
ames W. McMillen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 924) granting an increase of pension 
James Downey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 925) granting an increase of pension 
David B. Wacaser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 926) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Rollf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 927) granting an increase of pension 
Emma Templeton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 928) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas B. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 929) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Stauffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 930) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas BE. Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 931) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles C. Sater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 932) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiots, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 933) to correct the military record < 
Albert Sidney Coomer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 934) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Schroeder—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 935) granting an incre: 

| of pension to Enoch Tibbetts—to the Committee on Inva! 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 936) granting an increase of nm 
David Clay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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| Also, a bill (H. R. 9387) granting an increase of pension to 
| Freeman F. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 938) granting an increase of pension to 


| William E. S. Foss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 939) granting a pension to Sarah J. Sher- 

man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 940) granting a pension to 

Cornelius F. Hendricks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 941) granting a pension to GC. 
Schucking—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Shen 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 942) granting a pension to Mary A, 
Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 943) granting a pension to Robert K. 


Stevenson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 944) granting a pensiuon to Malinda K. 
Erlenmeyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 945) granting a pension to Charles 
Butcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, bill (H. R. 946) granting an increase of pension to John 
Roop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 947) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Worrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


H. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 948) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad Maiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 949) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi F. Kepler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 950) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Sands—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 951) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 952) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Birkey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 953) granting an increase of pension to 
William Guest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 954) for the relief of H. J. Randolph Hem- 
ming—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 955) for the relief of Paschal C. Hibbs—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 956) to correct the military record of George 
W. Flack as a private in Company I, Fifth Regiment U. S. 
Veteran Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 957) to correct the military record of Calvin 
Hough as a private in Battery C, Fifth U. 8S. Artillery—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 958) granting a 
pension to Clara L. A. Read—to the Committée on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 959) granting a pension to Carrie F. 
Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 960) granting a pension to Edward Wil- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 961) granting a pension to George D. 
Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 962) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Oates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 963) granting a pension to Mary A. 
McCort—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 964) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Crossman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 965) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Rugg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 966) granting an increase of pension to 
Leroy S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 967) granting an increase of pension to | 


Anton Mazzanovich—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 968) granting an increase of. pension to 
John D. Terry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Alfred Connor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 970) for the relief of Edward C. Kittle— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 971) for the relief of Joseph R. Reichardt— 
to the Committee on-Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 972) for the relief of William H. Sloan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 973) for the relief of Caleb W. Durham— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 974) for the relief of the owners of lighter 
No. 128—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 975) for the relief of the heirs of George | 


W. Soule—to the Committee on Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 976) granting an honorable discharge to 
William H. H. Thompson—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 977) granting an honorable discharge to 
George O. Penfield—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 978) to amend the military record of 


Howard A. Whitfield—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 979) to restore the name of Arthur M. 
Tompkins to the pension roll—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 980) to permit the payment to T. J. Larkin, 
as administrator, of the pension money due Bugene Finnegan— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 981) to have the charge of desertion re- 
moved against Maurice Brower as of Companies B and C, Sixty- 
fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 982) granting a pension to 
John Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 983) granting a pension to Thomas Wy- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 984) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Cornell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 985) granting a pension to Asa B. Green- 
land—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 986) granting a pension to Hiram H. 
Hern—to the Committee on Pensions, 





Also, a bill (H. R. 987) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred H. Hooker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 988) granting an increase of pension to 
William Russell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 989) granting an increase of pension to 
William S, Winsor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 990) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gaunyau—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 991) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis H. Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 992) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Donaca—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 993) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus C, Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 994) granting an increase of pension to 
John H, Turpin, jr.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 995) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Coffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 996) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter St. Clair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 997) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Jeans—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 998) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert G. Rockfellow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 999) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hayden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1000) for the relief of the estate of Louis 
Schneider, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1001) to correct the military record of 
Henry M. Roberts—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1002) to correct the military record of 
Paris R. Winslow—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1003) to correct the military record of 
James Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1004) to correct the record of discharge of 
Capt. Amos Dahuff—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1005) authorizing the President of the 





| United States to appoint Col. James Jackson, U. 8S. Army, to 


the position of brigadier-general on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1006) providing for the final settlement 
with the Clatsop Indian tribe, of Oregon, for lands ceded by 
said Indians to the United States in a certain agreement be- 


| tween the said parties dated August 7, 1851—to the Committee 
Also, a bill (H. R. 969) granting an increase of pension to | 


on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1007) providing for a final settlement with 
the Tillamook tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands ceded by 
said Indians to the United States in a certain agreement be- 
tween said parties dated August 7, 1851—te the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1008) to provide for a final settlement with 
the Kathlamet band of Chinook Indians, of Oregon, for lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain un- 
ratified treaty between said parties dated August 9, 1851—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1009) to provide for a final settlement with 
the Nuc-quee-clah-we-muck tribe of Indians, of Oregon, for lands 
ceded by said Indians to the United States in a certain unrati- 
fied treaty between said parties dated August 7, 1851—to the 


| Committee on Indian Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of Burke Electrical, Erie, Pa., fa- 
voring no increase of duty on mica—-to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of E. E. Grindle, of Stonington, 
Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Charles L. Mull & Sons and 68 
other mercantile firms of Muscatine, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. Rutenbeck, of Lost Nation, Iowa, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
against reduction of duty on lumber and wooden-box shooks— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Petition of Sheelan Brothers, Fanweod, 
N. J.; George C, Smith, Morristown, N. J.; Strait Brothers Com- 
pany, Rockaway, N. J.; favoring repeal of duty on raw and 
refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., against a permanent tariff commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Tool Builders’ Association and 
Board of Trade, Summit, N. J., for a tariff commission as estab- 
lished by H. R. 28050—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Morristown (N. J.) Lodge, No. 815, Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, asking for the creation of 
a reserve in the State of Wyoming (H. R. 21980)—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Club of Westfield, N. J., favoring 
the children’s bureau. bill (H. R. 24145)—to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of National Association of Manu- 
facturers of United States, favoring creation of a tariff com- 
mission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers 
of United States, against revision of tariff on lumber and box 
shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Fruit Exchange, asking specific 
duty on lemons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. Gardner, of Sandwich, Ill, for reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, favor- 


ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 


on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hartford, Conn., against the ex- 
tradition of Jan Janor Pouren—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





Also, petition of citizens of Connecticut, favoring parcels- 
post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. - 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of George Goetz & Son and 
many other business firms of Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
reduction of duty on merchandise imported into the United 
States from any foreign country by tourists—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, favoring creation of a fine arts commission as per New- 
lands bill (Senate)—to the Committee on the Library. 





Also, petition of Gustave Boacke and George Wendlin, of | 


New York City, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


propriation to deepen the Hudson River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
CHARLES A. CULBERSON, a Senator from the State of Texas; 


Joseru M. Drxon, a Senator from the State of Montana; THomMas 


P. Gore, a Senator from the State of Oklahoma; and JAmgs P. 
TALIAFERRO, a Senator from the State of Florida, appeared in 
their seats to-day. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 


proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Kean, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Journal! is 


approved. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. “ 
Mr. ALpRICcH and Mr. DANIEL, the committee appointed on the 


part of the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States, appeared, and 


Mr. ALDRICH said: Mr. President, the committee appointed 


by the Senate and House of Representatives to wait upon the 
President of the United States and to inform him that the two 
Houses of Congress had assembled and were ready to receive 
| any communication which he might see fit to make to them have 
discharged their duty and beg leave to report that the President 
will communicate with Congress in writing at once. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Mr. M. C. Latta, assistant secretary to the President of the 
United States, appeared and said: Mr. President, I am directed 
by the President of the United States to deliver to the Senate 
a message in writing. 

The message was received from the Secretary and handed to 
the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I have convened the Congress in this extra session in order 
to enable it to give immediate consideration to the revision of 
the Dingley tariff act. Conditions affecting production, manu- 
facture, and business generally have so changed in the last 


| twelve years as to require a readjustment and revision of the 
Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, for ap- | 


Also, petition of P. Jacoby, of Sunset Hill, N. Y., and David | 


H. Robinson, of West Granville, N. Y., against election of Hon. 


JosrerH G. CANNON to the Speakership of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Jed Frye & Co., against reduction of duty on 
foreign sardines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manufacturers and 


import duties imposed by that act. More than this, the present 
tariff act, with the other sources of government revenue, does 
not furnish income enough to pay the authorized expenditures, 
By July 1 next the excess of expenses over receipts for the 


| current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 


| especially, expect it. 


Shippers’ Association, against reduction of duty on lumber—to | 


the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Chicago, Ill, against reduction of the duty on lumber 
and wooden-box shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association for 
removal of duty on ground wood pulp—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of citizens of Alexis, IIL, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Monmouth (Ill.) Lodge, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the Ameri- 
can elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of residents of the Fourteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of citizens of Cook County, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Fedora, 8S. Dak., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Lee Warren Milling Company, 
of Salina, Kans., favoring certain modifications of duties on 
flour—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Illinois, against 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of citizens of West Virginia, 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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The successful party in the last election is pledged to a re- 
vision of the tariff. The country, and the business community 
The prospect of a change in the rates 
of import duties always causes a suspension or halt in,business 
because of the uncertainty as to the changes to be made and 
their effect. It is therefore of the highest importance that the 
new bill should be agreed upon and passed with as much speed 
as possible consistent with its due and thorough consideration. 
For these reasons I have deemed the present to be an ex- 
traordinary occasion, within the meaning of the Constitution, 
justifying and requiring the calling of an extra session. 

In my inaugural address I stated in a summary way the 
principles upon which, in my judgment, the revision of the tariff 
should proceed, and indicated at least one new source of revenue 
that might be properly resorted to in order to avoid a future 
deficit. It is not necessary for me to repeat what I then said. 

I venture to suggest that the vital business interests of the 
country require that the attention of the Congress in this 
session be chiefly devoted to the consideration of the new tariff 
bill, and that the less time given to other subjects of legislation 
in this session the better for the country. 

Wa. H. Tarr. 

THE WHITE House, March 16, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the mes- 
sage will be ordered printed (H. Doc. No. 1) and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. No objection is heard. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY. 

Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Friday next, it being understood that no legis- 
lative business shall be transacted on that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution of 

the legislature of Washington, which was referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 17. By Senator Metcalf. 


Whereas it appears from the investigation made by the Senate of the 
United States, and otherwise, that polygamy still exists in certain 
places in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory statutes en- 
acted by the several States thereof; and 


Whereas the practice of polygamy is generally condemned by the 
people of the United States and there is a demand for the more effectual 
prohibition thereof by placing the same under federal jurisdiction and 
control, at the same time reserving to each State the right to make and 
ioe its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: Now, therefore, 
ye it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Washington (the house con- 


curring), That application be, and the same is hereby, made to Congres 

under the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the Unite 

States, for the calling of a convention to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, whereby polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation shall be prohibited, and Congress shall be given power to 
enforce such prohibition by appropriate legislation. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to the several Members of the 
said body representing this State therein. 


Passed by the senate February 2, 1909. 

A. 8S. Ruru, 
President of the Senate. 

Passed by the house February 24, 1909. 

Leo. O. MEIGs, 
Speaker of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State or Sourn DaxKora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Unitep Starrs or America, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
29, as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file In this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 

[ SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 29. 
A joint resolution memorializing Congress to establish hospitals for 
the examination of intending immigrants at the principal European 
ports of embarkation. 


Be it enacted by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, respectfully petitioned to establish at the chief 
European ports of embarkation hospitals, under the direction of expert 
American physicians, for the physical examination of intending immi- 
grants to America, to the end that the hardships incident to examina- 
tions and the refusal of the authorities to admit immigrants at the 
American ports, by reason of which families are broken up and sub- 
mitted to great distress, may be averted. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STaTs or Soutn DaKora, 
DEPARTMENT OP STATDB. 
Unirep States or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 28 as 
passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements thereon 
and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 
on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
4th day of March, 1909. 

[ SEAL.] SaMvet C. POuLiey, 

Secretary of State. 
Joint resolution memorializing ae to sink experimental artesian 
wells on arid and semiarid lands. 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 


is hereby petitioned to provide for sinking a number of experimental 
artesian wells upon arid and semiarid public lands in the several States 
which are remote from streams of running water. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Stats or SoutH Daxkora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 
Unirep States or America, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
23 as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsement 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

reat seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
dth day of March, 1909. 
[SmaL.) Samus. C. POLL, 
Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution memorializing and titioning Congress to enact 
laws giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power and author- 
ity to fix maximum rates of express charges, and otherwise to super- 
vise, regulate, and control express companies. 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Secrion 1. Whereas under the present system there is no adequate 
power controlling the state and interstate business of express com- 
panies; and 

Whereas the express charges in many instances are exorbitant: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge and request the Congress of the 
United States, by proper enactment, to authorize and command the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to fix the maximum rates of express 


charges and otherwise to supervise, regulate, and control the express 
companies. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or SouTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STaTEs OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct OR of house joint resolution No. 22, 
as paused by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
4th day of March, 1909. 

[SHAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 22. 


Joint resolution requesting Congress to set aside a township of land in 
the Bad Lands of South Dakota for a national park. 


Whereas there is a small section of country about the headwaters of 
the White River in South Dakota where nature has carved the surface 
ef the earth into most unique and as forms, and has exposed 
to an extent perhaps not elsewhere found ; an 

Whereas this formation is so unique, picturesque, and valuable for the 
purpose of study that a portion of it should be retained in its native 
state: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That Congress be, and hereby is, requested to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall select a township of government land in the most 
picturesque portion of the region mentioned and the same shall be set 
aside and be kept as a national park. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STate or Sournm DaxKkora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Unirep States or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 15 as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorse- 
ments thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with 
the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 

[SEAL] Samvue.t C. Pouwey, 

Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution and memorial, requesting the Congress of the United 
States to pass an act granting unto the State of South Dakota 
62,029.40 acres of land ia lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
ranted to said State for the support of the common schools of said 
State, and which said land so heretofore granted has been appropri- 
ated by the Government of the United States for public reservations 
and which is included in the public reservation known as the Black 
Hills and the Sioux national forests, and permitting the State of 
South Dakota to make lieu selections out of any public lands within 
the said State of South Dakota which are now opened to settlement. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dekota (the Senate concurring) : 

Secrion 1. Whereas by an act of Congress passed and approved on 
the 22d day of February, 1889, there was granted ynto the State of 
South Dakota for the support of the common schools all of sections 
16 and 36 im every t p within the State; and 

Whereas by act of Congress of March 3, 1891, and acts amendatory 
thereto power was vested in the President of the United States to set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests wholly or In part covered with timber or undergrowth as public 
reservations ; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by ee has set 
apart and reserved for the purposes before mentioned public: reserva- 
tions including lands in Custer, Lawrence, Meade, Pennington, and 
Butte counties, S. Dak.; and 

Whereas there was included within said reservations so set apart 
62,029.40 acres of school lands of the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas the said State of South Dakota, by virtue of the creation 
of said reservations, is Jargely deprived of said lands; and 

Whereas the State of South Dakota is desirous of eee 
claim which it has or should have in or to any of the school lands 
which the said State has or should have had within said reservations 
and of securing from the Congress of the United States an act permit- 
ting it to select lieu lands out of any public lands which are now being 
opened to settlement in said State within the Standing Rock and Chey- 
enne River Indian prior to the opening of such lands to 
so included within 


reservations 
homestead entry, in place of the said school lands 
said reservations: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States, by proper enactment, to authorize the said State of 
South Dakota to select out of any unappropriated lands which are now 
being opened to settlement within said Indian reservations in said 
State 62,029.40 acres of land for the — of common schools of 


said State in lieu of the same amount of land appropriated by the 
Government of the United States in the establishment of the Black 
Hills and Sioux national forests: Be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to accomplish this end during the 
present session of Congress or during the special session which may 
convene soon after the adjournment of the present session. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution. 


Whereas there is a general demand by the people of the United 
States and of the people of the State of Minnesota for better and more 
permanent public roads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the people of this State that owing to 
the increase in population, the increase of the products of the farm, 
seeking a market in reciprocal exchanges for manufactured articles, the 
increased wealth of our country, coupled with the extension of the 
rural free delivery mail carrier service of the General Government, 
which is now recognized as a fixed and permanent policy of the 
Federal Government, furnishes sound reason why the General Govern- 
ment should aid in the improvement of the public highways of the 
several States and Territories, and the Congress of the United States 
is hereby memorialized te extend some such aid by the appropriation of 
a percentage of the cost of such permanently improved main highways 
throughout the different States and Territories of the Union where and 
whenever a State and the several counties thereof shall by statute ex- 
tend a like aid in so improving their main highways, under such con- 
dition and restrictions as may be by said Congress determined upon 
and deemed advisable: Be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the people of the State of Minnesota 
that an annual appropriation of at least $50,000,000 for a long term 
of years would do more to advance the betterment of the whgle people 
of the United States than would the expenditure of a like amount of 
money for any other purpose: Be it also further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be and is hereby directed to 
forward a copy of this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress assembled. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Joint resolution providing that the legislature institute measures lead- 
ing to repairs of the Portage levee. 


Whereas a part of the levee along the north bank of the Wisconsin 
River at Portage, to wit, about 34 miles of the lower part of such levee, 
locally known as the “ government levee,” is in urgent need of im- 
mediate repairs; and 

Whereas this part of the levee was built by the General Government 
in 1888 and maintained by the General Government until about 1900, 
since which time no a have been made; and 

Whereas it is generally understood that the General Government still 
holds the right of way and has the legal control of this part of the 
levee, thus preventing the state, county, or local authorities from repair- 
ing or exercising control over the same; and 

Whereas these facts were set forth in a report made by a committee 
of this legislature, which report appears in the journals of senate and 
assembly under date of June 24, 1907, and the same facts are now 
further confirmed by a communication from the state levee commission, 
consisting of three citizens of Porta acting under state authority, 
which communication is in part as follows: 

“The undersigned state levee commissioners respectfully inform you 
that the Wisconsin River since the inspection made by the legislative 
committee in 1907 has washed off all of the bank for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet and even slightly undermined the government levee at 
some places, which make repairs absolutely necessary to prevent a 
break.” Such state commission further says: “ We are firm and right 
in our belief, in which the whole community shares, that the govern- 
ment levee is a necessary protection to the government canal leading 
from the Wisconsin River to the Fox, as well as the improvements in 
the Fox River in aid of navigation, both of which works have been 
done by the General Government at large expense and to protect which 
this levee was originally built, the damage done to the canal by the 
levee break of 1900 being in direct support of this contention;” and 

Whereas not alone the important government works above mentioned 
need the protection of this levee, but the safety of several thousand of 
our citizens who have homes in the district that will be overflowed in 
case of a break in the government levee, as well as private property 
valued at several millions of dollars, and to a great extent all of the 
cities and villages, the vast manufacturing and farming interests along 
the upper Fox River above Lake Winnebago: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the eens facts be immediately brought to the at- 
tention of the Wisconsin Members of Congress; and further 

Resolved, That the legislature urgently requests that measures be 
promptly instituted leading to the repair by the General Government of 
that part of the Portage levee herein referred to, such repairs being 
imperative and conditions will not admit of delay; and further 

esolved, That if any question exists as to the legal ownership of 
the right of way and the right of supervision of this so-called “ goy- 
ernment levee” that the necessary investigation be made to determine 
such ownership, but that the needed repairs be not delayed during such 
investigation. 
JOHN STRANGE, 
President of the Senate. 
F. E. ANDREWS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
L. H. BANcRortT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the twenty-fifth legislative assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, respectfully represent that— 

The Colorado River is the boundary line between the Territory of 
Arizona on the east and the States of Nevada and California on the 
west, and is a navigable stream and under the direct control of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. The Government, through its Reclama- 
tion Service, is engaged in reclaiming vast areas of the arid lands lying 
on both sides of this river, and when such reclamation is accomplished 
these sections will be densely populated by a citizenship second to none 
in patriotic devotion to our country and flag. No wagon bridge spans 
the Colorado River from the State of Utah at any place in its entire 
course to the Gulf of California. The completion of tie Yuma project 
and rush of settlers on both sides of the river at this point will necessi- 
tate closer communication between the two sides of the river than is 
afforded by the railroad bridge (which is private and closed to all but 
the .use of the railroad company) and the primitive ferry. Yuma is 
now, and always has been, the natural commercial terminal for distri- 
bution for the Southwest. It is the gateway for the southern entry of 
Arizona and California. A large tract of land on the Mexican boundary, 
reaching almost to the city of Guayamas, is also tributary to Yuma and 
vicinity for commercial necessities. No city lies within miles of Yuma 
on either side of the river, and the time is at hand when the means of 
communication between the two banks of the river must be of a depend- 
able character. 

Yuma is the physical as well as the commercial point for this bridge. 
The river narrows around the site of the old government fort between 
high bluffs which are natural foundations for the support of the struc- 
ture. The ferry, which has been the means of transportation across the 
river since the days of the overland stages and the prairie schooners 
were first carried to the California banks, is already inadequate for the 
traffic of the large agricultural and mining districts which border the 
stream, and at high water it can not be used at all. 

While a bridge across this river will be of untold benefit to the people 
of both the State of California and the Territory of Arizona, its con- 
struction is peculiarly a government function, because the river is an 
interstate and an international stream and the uses of the bridge will 
be—must be—purely interstate. : 

In the past the people of Arizona have asked but little in the way of 
public improvements from the General Government, and asking little they 
have received little (except in the reclamation of the arid lands of the 
Territory, the expense of which they are obligated to repay): yet all the 
while this magnificent Territory has been and now is contributing with 
lavish hands to the world’s wealth. She furnished in the person of her 
beloved and lamented son, William O. O'Neill, the first volunteer in the 
Spanish-American war, and in that conflict the blood of her gallant 
sons was shed freely that tyranny and despotism might be forever ban- 
ished from the American Continent. With willing hands and throbbing 
hearts they assisted in hoisting our flag to a prouder height and in 
demonstrating the true mission of our Republic among the nations of 
the world. As then, so now, the people of Arizona are enthusiastic in 
their devotion to duty. No call will find them laggard; no just demand 
will ever be ignored by them. 

To assist people like these in the development of a mighty Common- 
wealth, to improve a country such as this, is the duty of the Govern- 
ment. No money was ever expended in a worthier enterprise. 

Wherefore your memorialists earnestly request that an appropriation 
of $200,000 for the construction of a wagon bridge across the Colorado 
River at Yuma be made, and that such sum so appropriated be ex- 
pended and such bridge constructed under the direction of such proper 
department official as the Congress may designate, and your memorialists 
will ever pray. 

Geo. W. P. unr, 
President. 
Sam F, Wepr. 
Speaker. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


TERRITORY OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Unitep SraTes or America, Territory of Arizona, ss: 


I, John H. Page, secretary of Arizona, do hereby certify that the 
within is a true and complete transcript of house memorial No. 7, which 
was filed in this office on the 26th day of February, 1909, at 10.30 a. m. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
—— Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 3d day of February, A. D. 

JoHN H. Pacer, Secretary of Arizona. 


Memorial to the honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the legislative assembly of the Territory of Art- 
zona, most respectfully represent : 

That the treaty of peace between the United States and Mexico, exe- 
cuted at the city of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, in article 6 
especially reserved and provided that “the vessels and citizens of the 
United States shall at all times have a free and uninterrupted passage 
between the Gulf of California and by the River Colorado, below its con- 
fluence with the Gila, to and from their possessions situated north of 
the boundary line defined in the preceding article, it being understood 
that this passage is to be by navigating the Gulf of California and the 
River Colorado and not by land, without the express consent of the 
Mexican Government.” That the then southern boundary of the United 


States possessions was the Gila River; and, on December 30, 1855, un- 
der the treaty known as the “ Gadsden treaty,’ between the United 


States and Mexico, all that portion of Arizona lying south of the Gila 
River to the present international boundary was acquired; and in article 
4 of the said treaty the navigable right was preserved by reiterating 
section 6 of the Guadalupe Hidalgo treaty, as follows: 
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“The vessels and citizens of the United States shall at all times have 
free and uninterrupted passage through the Gulf of California to and 
from their ——— situated north of the boundary line of the two 


countries, it being understood that this passage is to be by navigating 
the Gulf of California and the River Colorado, and not by land, without 
the express consent of the Mexican Government.” 

That for many years the said navigable right was put to great use 
and was of much benefit to the citizens of Arizona and wes, = fact, the 
only means of transportation by which they could get in their supplies 
and ship out mineral and other export products; that with the advent 
of the railroad, owing to the then sparsely settled condition of the Ter- 
ritory, navigation on the river became unprofitable and was practically 
abandoned in so far as it consisted in navigating the Colorado River to 
its mouth at the Gulf of California, but did continue and still continues 
along weeety the whole western boundary of the then Territory; that 
during the last five years there has been a great increase in the popu- 
lation of western and southwestern Arizona; that much desert land has 
been reclaimed; that there is in western and southwestern Arizona, in 
territory contiguous to the Colorado River, an immense amount of low- 
grade mineral ore, which must necessarily remain undeveloped on ac- 
count of the excessive cost demanded for the transportation of fuel; 
that the railway traffic in southwestern Arizona is practically under the 
control of one company, and therefore that section is without the benefit 
of competing rail lines and competitive freight rates. 

Your memorialists would further show that the several transcontt- 
nental lines traversing the Isthmus of Panama, the State of Guatemala, 
and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in connection with the steamship 
lines established from Atlantic posts and ports on the Gulf of Mexico, 
furnish and afford now a direct and beneficial competition in the way 
of freight rates to all sections of the country having access to Pacific 
coast ports; that with the completion of the Panama Canal in the next 
five or six years, together with the construction of the several additional 
transcontinental lines now contemplated in Central American states 
and the Republic of Mexico, this direct and beneficial competition of 
freight rates will be greatly augmented. 

That the navigable way down the Colorado River from Yuma to the 
Gulf of California bas, through the lack of use and proper government 
attention and control, become somewhat unfitted for navigation by boats 
of anything like heavy draft; that Arizona, with its wonderful natural 
resources now in the infancy of their development, can, by the benefit 
of water transportation and the low competitive rates of transportation 
resulting therefrom, develop its vast resources and take its place among 
the wealthy sections of the Union. 

Wherefore your memorialists most earnestly request your serious con- 
sideration to the end that governmental aid be had, proper investiga- 
tions instituted, and sufficient appropriations made to dredge, protect, 
and control the channel of the Colorado River from Yuma, in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, to the Gulf of California, and thus conserve, perpetuate, 
and make useful and of benefit for this generation and for posterity 
the most valuable of our Territory’s vatural resources—our right of 
navigation over the Colorado River and the Gulf of California. 

The secretary of the Territory is hereby directed to immediately trans- 
mit one copy of this memorial to the President of the United States, 
one copy to the President of the Senate of the United States, one copy 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
one copy to the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, one copy to the Secre- 
tary of War, and one copy to the Hon. Marcus A. Smiru, Arizona’s 
Delegate to Congress. 


Sam F. Wess 
The Speaker of the House. 
Gro. W. P. Hunt, 
The President of the Council. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the legis- 
lative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in | 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TERRITORY OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
UnItTep Srates oF America, Territory of Arizona, ss: 


I, John H. Page, secretary of Arizona, do hereby certify that the | 
within is a true and complete transcript of house memorial No. 6, | 
which was filed in this office on the 26th day of February, A. D. 1909. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 3d day of March, A. D. 
1909. 

[SBAL.] JouHN H. Paap. 

Secretary of Arizona. 
House memorial 6. 


Whereas an attempt is now being made before the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the annexation to the State of Utah of all 
that portion of the Territory of Arizona lying north and west of the 
Colorado River; and 

Whereas the members of former legislative assemblies of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, who have been fully advised, declare that the Territory 
sought to be acquired by the State of Utah from Arizona comprises an 
area nearly as large as the State of Massachusetts; that it Is rich in 
mineral resources, containing vast areas of valuable timber and eos 
lands that can readily be brought under cultivation by system of water 
storage and irrigation; that said tract is of inestimable value and im- 
portant to the Territory of Arizona, as a source of revenue and a field 
of industry and husbandry; and 

Whereas the said tract is traversed from east to west by the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River, the most marvelous and majestic of all 
nature’s handiwork of world-wide fame, and which has always been 
peculiarly and exclusively an Arizona endowment ; 

Therefore, your memorialists respectively declare that the people of 
the Territory of Arizona, through the members of the legislative as- 
sembly, are unalterably opposed to the anexation of any part of said 
tract to the State of Utah, and earnestly protest against the enactment 
by Congress of any measure designed to accomplish such purpose, and 
request that the domain of Arizona be protected by Con against 
the proposed unjust and indefensible encroachment by the State of 
Utah 





an. 

The secretary of the Territory is directed to forward one copy of this 
memorial to the President of the Senate, one copy to the Speaker of 
the House, and one copy to our Delegate to Congress. 

Sam F. Wess, 

Speaker of the House. 

Gro. W. P. Hunt, — 
President of the Council. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution of 
the legislative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution. 


Whereas by the section 91 of an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled “An act to provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, it is provided that the public prop- 
erty ceded and transferred to the United States by the epeblie of 
Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexation, approved July 7, 1898, 
shall be and remain in the possession, use, and control of the govern- 
ment of the Territory of Hawaii, and shall be maintained, managed, and 
cared for by it at its own expense, until otherwise provided for by 
Congress; and 

Whereas there was included therein certain property now required 
for the advancement of the administration of county government within 
the Territory of Hawail, it is desired that each county may be able to 
acquire, maintain, and conduct for its own use and as its own property 
the public waterworks ee fire department buildings, and jails, 
and property connected therewith within such county: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the house of representatives concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and is hereby, respectfully requested to pass at an 
early date an act whereby and whereunder there shall be ceded back 
to the ‘Territory of Hawali by the United States the title to all and sin- 
gular the several public waterworks systems, public highways, parks, 
squares, fire department buildings, and jails, and all property, appur- 
tenances, and interests used in connection therewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That the governor of this Territory be, and he is hereby, 
requested to transmit a duly certified copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Delegate of the 
Territory of Hawaii in Congress, with the request that this resolution 
be laid before the Congress of the United States. 


Tue SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwWaAtI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, February 19, 1909. 
We hereby one that the Seocgntng concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the senate of the Territory of Hawaii on the 19th day of 
February, A. D. 1909. 
WItttaM O. Smits, 


President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM Savinpas, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Tue Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, February 19, 1909. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii 
on the 19th day of February, A. D. 1909. 

H. L. Houstern, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: 

I hereby certify that the annexed concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii is a full, true, and correct copy of 
the original thereof on file in my office at Honolulu. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, February 24, 1909. 

[SEAL.] BE. A. SHaw Sirsa, 

Secretary of Hawait. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, praying that provision be made in 
the new tariff law for such equitable arrangement as will in- 
sure for our exports the application by the Republic of France 
of the minimum rates of duty that other nations have with that 


| country, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, praying for the retention of the present basis of value 
of merchandise upon which ad valorem rates of duties are 
levied, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the establishment 
of a national consular school, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Coal Com- 
pany of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation providing for a uniform system of liens on vessels for 
repairs, supplies, and other necessaries, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the conservation of the forests of 
the country and remonstrating against the removal of the duty 
on print paper, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of the congress of the Knights 
of Labor, remonstrating against the enactment of any tariff 
legislation which will not adequately protect American labor 
and industry, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Battle Creek Industrial Association, the Board of Trade and 
Transportation of New York City, the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, Ill, the Bristol (Virginia-Tennessee) Board of Trade, the 
Business Men’s Association of Auburn, N. Y., the Board of Trade 
of Clarkesburg, W. Va., the Board of Trade of Columbus, Ohio, 
the Commercial Club of Birmingham, Ala., the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Dayton, Ohio, the Board of Commerce of Detroit, Mich. Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis- 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of Trade of | lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indianapolis, Ind., the Beard of Trade of Jacksonville, Fla., the | Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., House concurrent resolution 33. 

the Merchants’ Association of New York, the Merchants’ Asso- | Relating to the participation by national banks in the bank depositor's 
ciation of York, Pa., the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association ee guaranty fund of the State of Kansas 

of the United States, the National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- | ,,,2¢ ‘¢ resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 


’ : . aa That our Representatives in Congress and United States Senators are 
ers’ Association, the New Orleans Progressive Union, the Board | a a ean ; : 


of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., the Chamber of Commerce of 

; “ : ‘ , a 
Pittsburg, Pa., the Metall Merchants Association of ete Kesoived, That a copy of this resolution be promptly forwarded to 
Va., the Business Men’s Ciub of San Antonio, Tex., the Souther | each Representative in Congress and United States Senators from 
Commercial Congress, and the National Association of Wool Kansas. 


hereby instructed to exert every influence to definitely settle the ques- 
tion of the participation by national banks in Kansas in the bank de 
positor’s guaranty fund of the State of Kansas: Be it further 


Manufacturers, praying for the enactment of legislation provid- I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
4 ing for moderation in the restriction of sabunre, which were ane Geese Gus guased that telly Mares <, S00. 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

; He also presented a petition of the Northeast Washington 
: Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, praying for 
the enactment of legislation changing the date for the inaugu- 
ration of the President of the United States from March 4 to 
the last week in April, which was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 
f Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis-|. =. : \ 
lature of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on STaTe oF Kansas, Office of the Secretary of State: 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: | certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original 


J. N. DOLiey, 
Speaker of the House 
W, T. Beck, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate March 3, 1909. 
W. J. FirzcrRap, 
President of the Senate. 
Z. BE. WYANT, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved March 5, 1909. 
W. R. Stuspps, Governor. 


I, C. BE. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
bag ' 5 enrolled bill now on file in my office. 
; House concurrent resolution 24. In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
a Reservation of inheritance taxes to the States. affixed my official seal this 6th day of March, 1909 
£ . . ‘ } EAL. > eNTON, Seerctary of State 
4 Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked tamat J lata Cc. ws DENTON, Seerctary of Sta 
success and need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this Mr. CURTIS presented the following concurrent resolution of 


source; and the legislature of Kansas ich was referred to the Committee 
Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, a tur Kansas, which was referred to the maraltte 


when required, from other sources: Therefore be it on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Becetoed by oe —we o Se a of Ronee — Tiouse concurrent resolution 24. 
first. That the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the i iaciael — 
: 7 servi ance taxe he States 
several States as a source of revenue for their exclusive-use and benefit. ernerene tha alah of inheritance taxes fo the Stats 
Second. That the legislature of the State of Kansas herby respect- | _ ‘*tereas the sé veral States are now taxing inheritances with marked 
fully requests and urges the several Senators and Representatives rep- SUCCESS, | need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this 
* * ‘ - : : . 7 2 snuree: s 
resenting the State of Kansas in the Congress of the United States to | °°\\"> anes aati amas ——— 
support a properly drawn joint resolution when proposed for adoption | _)\\. a “a fre ane an ‘Therefore’ —— additional revenu 
by the two Houses of the Congress, declaring it to be the policy of the | “*°” edt ms the slat sour th ; Stat fore K, od 
Federal Government to refrain from the taxation of inheritances for First. Ths y sear te ature of a eee of Kansas: = = s 
federal purposes, and to reserve this source of revenue for the ex- irst. That the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the 
clusive use and benefit of the several States several States as a source of reyenue for their exclusive use and benefit. 
, ™ ee . . Leen That the legis: : > of anuas nti eames 
I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in | »,)° pad. oe x ag pty eee eee a 
the house and passed that body February 20, 1909. ully requests and urges the several Senators and Repres repre 


, 





i 4 J. N. Douiey senting the State of Kansas in the Congress of the 1 “l States to 
a8 Speaker of the Houec. support a properly drawn joint resolution whe n proposed for adoption 
* W. T. Beck. yy the two Houses ef the Congress, declaring it to be the policy of the 
a Chief Clerk of the House } ede ral Government to refrain from the taxation of in! itances for 
; Passed the senate March 4, 1909, federal purposes, and to oe this source of revenue for the exclusiy 
ag W. J. Frrzgeraup use and benefit of the several States. a -s 
> President of the Senatc I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originat ‘d in 
i 7. E. WYAnt , the house and passed that body February 20, a3 Fae . 
% taal a d OLLEY, 
; Secretary of the Senate. a r of the House. 


4 Approved March 5, 1909. Ww. TT. 





' W. R. Stvupss, Governor. Chi re lerk of the H 
STATE OF Kansas Passed the senate March 4, 1909. 
OFFICE @F THE SECRETARY OF STATE. W. J. FivTzcerap, 
- I. C. BE. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby Preside tof the Seu 
D certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original Z. FE. WYANT 
a enrolled bill now on file in my office. ae, Secretary of the Senate. 
ss In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and Approved March 5, 1909. : / - 
affixed my official seal this 6th day of March, 1909. W. R. Stusss, G nor, 
[szau.] C. E. Denton, Seeretary of State. ; STATE oF KANSAS 
— ; : OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legisla- I. C. EB. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do het 
ture of Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- | certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of t 
a culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | ¢®rolied bill now on file in my office. 
“Di foll . , In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
om” as Tollows: my official seal this 13th day of March, 1909 
Senate concurrent resolution 20. { SEAL. ] Cc. E. Denton, Secretary of Siate. 
Whereas Congreemean, Gusens, of Georgia, has introduced an amend Mr. CURTIS presented a concurrent resolution of the legis 
ment to the agricultural appropriation bill, appropriating $237,000 in- | ] 1 “oe ncaa ie} a referr . 
a . ; 2 Be Peet. ature 0 ansas, whicl as : d ft he Committee on 
stead of $137,000, for soil investigations provided by the bill as re- At - t Kan - . _ 7 me - ref us 1 to th a “ - wen 
ported from the committee ; Privileges and Elections and ordered to be printed in th 
Whereas the success of this amendment is vital to the colonization | Recorp, as follows: 
f and ee progress now being made west of the Missouri River: Senate joint resolution 4. 
3 Therefore be it R ; ’ , 
: y ; . EF ee Be it resolved by the senate ef the State of Kansas (the house of 
$ Resolved by the senate of the State of Kansas (the house concurring | yeyresentatives concurring thercin), That our Representatives in Con- 


therein), That the Kansas delegation in Congress be requested to give } ; 
: : a _ Srv gress be, and they are hereby, requested to vote and labor for th: 
the amendment their support and do all they can to secure the passage | Fission of an amendment to the Constitution of the United st 


i 


of the bill iding » election of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
’ I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in oe econ a CER CE UES Sees Seances by & cirect vote « 
q the senate and passed that body February 17, 1909. I hereby certify that the above joint resolution originated in the 
4 President of the Benate. | Senate and passed that body February 13, 1909, iaiesiale 
; Z. E. WYANT, reside + the & ' 
4 Secretary of the Senate. | . Z ge ‘ : _ nee 
Passed the house February 24, 1909. , Secretary of the Scnat 
ene ie Passed the house March 1, 1909. F 
Speaker of the House. | J. N. Dowie 
W. T. BEcK, | Speaker of the Ho 
Chief Clerk of the House. | OW YT Becr 
Approved March 5, 1909. Chief Clerk: of the Hous 
W. R. Stusss, Governor. ! Approved March 5, 1909. 7 
STATE OF KANSAS, } W. R. S1 ( r 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF State. | STATE oF I 
I, C. B. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby OFFICE OF THE SECRETAI t 
certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original | I, C. E. Denton, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
enrolled bill now on file in ~ office. certify that the above and foregoing is a correct copy of the original 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and | enrolied bill now on file in my office. 
affixed my official seal this 6th day of March, 1909. In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
[SEAL.] C. E. Denton, Secretary of State. my official seal this 6th day of March, 1909. 


[SEAL. ] C. E. Denton, Secretary of State, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, relating to inheritance taxes. I ask 
that the joint resolution be read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Strate oF New HAMPSHIRE, 
A. D. 1909. 

Joint resolution in reference to a tax on legacies and inheritances. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives in general court 
convened, Teat whereas the several States are now in some form im- 
posing a tax om legacies and inheritances and can easily use all the 
revergue to be drawn from tkat source; and 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue 
from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general court, That the taxation of inheritances, in 
such form as may seem expedient by the legislative power, should be 
reserved to the several states as a source of revenue for their exclusive 
use and benefit. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state forward a copy of this resolution 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

WALTER W. Scort, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Harry T. Lorp, 

President of the Senate. 

Approved March 10, 1909. 

Henry B. QuiInBy, Governor. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the Retail Grocers 
and Provision Dealers’ Association of Concord, N. H., remon- 
strating against the imposition of a tax on tea and coffee; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 876, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Laconia, N. H., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in the 
State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the American 
elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a memorial of the Michigan Dairy- 
men’s Association, remonstrating against the repeal of the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Eastern Star Chapter 
of Pinckney, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Lansing, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Farmers’ Institute of 
Bangor; of sundry citizens of Paw Paw, and of sundry citizens 
of Ironwood, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called “rural parcels-post bill,” which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 343, of Port 
Huron; Local Lodge No. 404, of Calumet; Local Lodge No. 274, 
of Muskegon; Local Lodge No. 50, of Kalamazoo; Local Lodge 
No. 680, of Cadillac; Local Lodge No. 541, of St. Joseph; Local 
Lodge No. 753, of Owosso; Local Lodge No. 405, of Marquette ; 
Local Lodge No. 381, of Hancock; Local Lodge No. 250, of Man- 
istee; and of Local Lodge No. 736, of Ludington, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which were referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BOURNE presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 326, of 
Roseburg; of Local Lodge No. 944, of Ashland; and of Local 
Lodge No. 336, of Salem, all of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, in the State of Oregon, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the creation of a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which were referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, 
March 19, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 16, 1909. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Edward D. Winslow, of Illinois, now consul of class 8 at Goth- 
enburg, to be consul-general of the United States of class 6 at 
Stockholm, Sweden, vice Edward L. Adams, appointed consul 
of class 5 at Dublin. 


COoLLEcTorRS oF CUSTOMS. 


Edward W. Durant, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of 
customs for the district of Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina, in place of William D. Crum, resigned. _ 

Rentfro B. Creager, of Texas, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Brazos de Santiago, in the State of Texas, in 
place of John W. Vann, removed. A temporary commission was 
issued to Mr. Creager during the recess of the Senate. 

Unirep States Circuit JupGE. 


John W. Warrington, of Ohio, to be United States circuit 
judge for the sixth judicial circuit, vice John K. Richards, de- 
ceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

John H. Jordan, of Pennsylvania, to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, vice John W. Dunkle, 
whose term expires March 17, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. Harry L. Rogers, deputy paymaster-general, to be 
Assistant Paymaster-General with the rank of colonel from 
March 4, 1909, vice Tucker, retired from active service. 

Mrj. George F. Downey, paymaster, to be deputy paymaster- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel from March 4, 1909, 
vice Rogers, promoted. 

ADVANCED ONE GRADE ON THE RETIRED LIST. 
With the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 

Maj. Ferdinand E. De Courcy, 

Maj. Henry F. Brewerton, 

Maj. Lafayette E. Campbell, 

Maj. William M. Waterbury, 

Maj. John R. Brincklé, 

Maj. Edward G. Mathey, 

Maj. James N. Morgan, 

Maj. Edmund K. Russell, 

Maj. Henry M. Kendall, 

Maj. Thomas Sharp, 

Maj. Washington I. Sanborn, 

Maj. Henry P. Ritzius, 

Maj. James M. Burns, and 

Maj. William H. Kell. 

With the rank of major. 
apt. John A. Payne, 

Capt. George K. Spencer, 

Capt. William W. Tyler, 

Capt. Dillard H. Clark, 

Capt. William O. Cory, 

Capt. Christopher W. Harrold, 

Capt. Lewis Merriam, 

Capt. William M. Williams, 

Capt. John H. Gifford, and 

Capt. Edward I. Grumley. 

Note.—After consideration of an opinion of the Acting At- 
torney-General, dated June 1, 1904, concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of War, that officers retired with the rank to which they 
were entitled to be promoted, under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved October 1, 1890, were not entitled to advance- 
ment in rank on the retired list under a provision of the act 
making appropriations for the support of the army, approved 
April 23, 1904, the President, on June 4, 1904, instructed the 
Secretary of War to take action in accordance with said opinion. 
Consequently no nominations have been heretofore submitted of 
officers of the class referred to for advancement in grade. 

On February 23, 1909, the Attorney-General, upon a reconsid- 
eration of the question, expressed the opinion that the one 
rendered by the Acting Attorney-General on June 1, 1904, was 
erroneous, and that “ officers retired for physical disability con- 
tracted in the line of duty, in accordance with the terms of the 
act of 1890, are entitled, in the discretion of the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, to the promotion permitted 
by the act of 1904.” This opinion, having been concurred in by 
the Secretary of War, is accepted as the correct interpretation 
of the law, and the foregoing nominations of officers whose 
names are now borne on the retired list, and who may be ad- 
vanced in rank in accordance therewith, are submitted to the 
Senate. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


~ Lieut. Commander Robert E. Coontz to be a commander in the 
navy from the Ist day of February, 1909, vice Commander De 
Witt Coffman, promoted. 

Lieut. Charles M. Tozer to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 3d day of September, 1908, vice Lieut. Com- 
mander Joseph Strauss, promoted. 
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Lieut. Leigh ©. Palmer to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 30th day of October, 1908, vice Lieut. Commander 
Armistead Rust, promoted. 

The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
commanders in the navy from the dates set opposite their 
names, to correct the date from which they take rank, which is 
made necessary on account of the failure of an officer senior to 
them to qualify for promotion: 

Thomas D. Parker, July 1, 1908; 

Jonas H. Holden, July 4, 1908; 

Thomas T. Craven, July 11, 1908; 

Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, July 11, 1908; 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, July 20, 1908; 

Ivan C. Wettengel, August 1, 1908; 

Wat T. Cluverius, September 7, 1908; 

Albert W. Marshall, November 12, 1908; 

Thomas A. Kearney, December 15, 1908; 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., December 17, 1908; and 

Frank E. Ridgely, December 23, 1908. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P, Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Forde A, Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

Midshipman Joseph S. Evans to be an ensign in the navy | 
from the 13th day of September, 1908S, to fill a vacancy existing 
in that grade on that date. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, | 
to be paymasters in the navy, with the rank of licutenant-com- 
mander, from the 1st day of July, 1908S: 

Timothy S. O'Leary, 

George Brown, jr., 

Walter B. Izard, 

David Potter, 

Samuel Bryan, 

Arthur F. Huntington, 

Harry H. Balthis, 

Charles Conard, and 

William T. Gray. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be paymasters in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, from the 7th day of September, 1908: 

(;eorge P. Dyer, 

John W. Morse, 

Robert H. Woods, 

Robert H,. Orr, 

William A. Merritt, 

John Irwin, jr., 

Webb V. H. Rose, 

William H, Doherty, 

Charles Morris, jr., and 

Frederick K. Perkins. 

Paymaster George C. Schafer, with the rank of lieutenant, to 
be a paymaster in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander, from the Ist day of February, 1909. 

The following-named assistant paymasters, with the rank of 
ensign, to be assistant paymasters in the navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), from the 2d day of February, 1909: 

Dallas B. Wainwright, jr., 

William H. Wilterdink, 

George P. Shamer, 

Harry H. Palmer, 

Omar D. Conger, 

John F. O'Mara, 

Patrick T. M. Lathrop, 

James P. Helm, 

Byron D. Rogers, 

Edward C. Little, 

Frank H. Atkinson, 

Frank Baldwin, 

Manning H. Philbrick, and 

Henry L. Beach, 

Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, with the rank of 
fieutenant, to be a naval constructor in the navy, with the rank 

of licutenant-commander, from the 1st day of July, 1908. 


- 


The following-named assistant naval constructors, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval con 
structors in the navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 2d 
day of February, 1909: 

Fred G. Coburn, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

John E. Otterson, 

Charles A. Harrington, 

Herbert S. Howard, 

Robert B. Hilliard, and 

Edwin O. Fitch, jr. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


Cadet Engineer Charles Edward Sugden, of Virginia, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Sugden is 
now serving under a temporary commission issued during the 
recess of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Benjamin Curtis McFadden, of Illinois, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. McFadden is 
now serving under a temporary commission issued during the 
recess of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Francis Ellery Fitch, of New York, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Fitch is now 
serving under a temporary commission issued during the recess 
of the Senate. 

Cadet Engineer Kurt Wolfgang Krafft, of New York, to be 
third lieutenant of engineers, in the Revenue-Cutter Service of 
the United States, to fill an original vacancy. Mr. Krafft is now 
serving under a temporary commission issued during the recess 
of the Senate. 

POSTMASTERS. 
NEW YORK. 

Theron A. Farnsworth to be postmaster at Camden, N. Y., ir 
place of George J. Skinner. Incumbent’s commission expi 
January 9, 1909. 


— 


OREGON, 


John C. Young to be postmaster at Portland, Oreg., in plac: 
of John W. Minto. Incumbent’s commission expired December 


S, 1908. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eaeccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 16, 1909. 
UNITED States Crrcuir Jubal 

John W. Warrington to be United States judge for the sixth 

judicial circuit. 
POSTMASTERS. 
NEW YORK. 
Theron A, Farnsworth, at Camden, N. Y, 
OREGON. 


John C. Young, at Portland, Oreg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 16, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 


rHE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
| approved. 


} 
| REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDEN 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed under 
the resolution of the House to wast upon the President repor 
that in conjunction with the similar committee of the 5 

it has performed that very agreeable duty; that the Pr 
desires it to present his friendly greetings to Congress, ex 

his congratulations upon its prompt organization and read 

for business, and to say that he will, without dela 

cate further in writing. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message in writing from the President of the ited States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Zo the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have convened the Congress in this extra session in order to 
enable it to give immediate consideration to the revision of the 
Dingley tariff act. Conditions affecting production, manu- 
facture, and business generally have so changed in the last 
twelve years as to require a readjustment and revision of the 
import duties imposed by that act. More than this, the present 
tariff act, with the other sources of government revenue, does 
not furnish income enough to pay the authorized expenditures. 
By July 1 next the excess of expenditures over receipts for the 
current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000., 

The successful party in the late election is pledged to a re- 
vision of the tariff. The country, and the business community 
especially, expect it. The prospect of a change in the rates of 
import duties always causes a suspension or halt in business 
because of the uncertainty as to the changes to be made and 
their effect. It is therefore of the highest importance that the 
new bill should be agreed upon and passed with as much speed 
as possible consistent with its due and thorough consideration. 
For these reasons I have deemed the present to be an extraordi- 
nary occasion, within the meaning of the Constitution, justify- 
ing and requiring the calling of an extra session. 

In my inaugural address I stated in a summary way the prin- 
ciples upon which, in my judgment, the revision of the tariff 
should proceed, and indicated at least one new source of revenue 
that might be properly resorted to in order to avoid a future 
deficit. It is not necessary for me to repeat what I then said. 

I venture to suggest that the vital business interests of the 
country require that the attention of the Congress in this session 
be chiefly devoted to the consideration of the new tariff bill, 
and that the less time given to other subjects of legislation in 
this session the better for the country. 

Wm. H. Tarr. 

THE WHITE Hovse, March 16, 1909. 

The SPEAKER. The message will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means when appointed and ordered to be 
printed (H. Doc. No. 1). 

SELECTION OF SEATS. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the drawing of seats I ask 
unanimous consent that the following-named Members have per- 
mission to take their seats before the drawing commences: The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bincuam], the father of the 
House; the gentleman from Ohio [ex-Speaker KeIrer]; the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [General SHERWoop]; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne], the floor leader on this side; the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLark], the minority leader; the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]; the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Livincston]; the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 


Sperry], the oldest Member of the House; and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. De ArRMoND]. 


Mr. CLAYTON. 
quest preferred by the gentleman from Illinois, but I desire to 
ask him to agree that there may be added to the list of names 
mentioned in his resolution the name of Mr. Ta.sortt, of Mary- 
land, whose service, I believe, on this side antedates the service 


of any Member on this side, with the exception of Mr. SHER- | 


woop, of Ohio. 


Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, that would make five on 
each side, and I add that to my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. No more. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JoNES] came in at the same time with Mr. De ARMOoND and Mr. 
LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. MANN. And a good many Members on this side came in 
at the same time; that is five on a side—— 

Mr. JONES. There is not another one on this side—— 

Mr. MANN. That is five on a side, and there are a number 
of men on this side who came in at the same time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the drawing com- 
mences I desire to inquire as a parliamentary inquiry whether 
the rule adopted yesterday by the House for the drawing of 
seats provides that the seats shall be held until the end of this 
Congress, the same numbers of seats, or until the new Con- 
gress is completed? 


The 





Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the re- | 


| no reason why we should foreclose that proposition now. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the rule to be read. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order, and the Clerk 
will report the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RULE XXXII. 


1. At the commencement of each Congress, immediately after the 
Members and Delegates are sworn in, the Clerk shall place in a box 
prepared for that purpose a number of small balls of marble or other 
material equal to the number of Members and Delegates, which balls 
shall be consecutively numbered and thoroughly intermingled, and at 
such hour as shall be fixed by the House for that purpose, by the hands 
of a page, draw said balls one by one from the box and announce the 
number as it is drawn, upon which announcement the Member or Dele- 
gate whose name on a numbered alphabetical list shall correspond with 


the number on the ball shall advance and choose his seat for the term 
for which he is elected. 


” 


2. Before said drawing shall commence each seat shall be vacated 
and so remain until selected under this rule, and any seat having been 
selected shall be deemed forfeited if left unoccupied before the call of 
the roll is finished; and whenever the seats of Members and Delegates 
shall have been drawn, no proposition for a second drawing shall be in 


order during that Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
request for unanimous consent in reference to that rule. I 
understand that under the resolution of the Congress providing 
for a new Hall of the House of Representatives to be built, 
that that Hall will probably be completed before the last ses- 
sion of this Congress. It may be wise, then, not to select or 
designate seats for any particular Member, but it may be better 
to leave the matter open, for if we draw for this Congress now 
we do not know how the seats will apply in the new Hall when 
it is completed. So I ask unanimous consent that this drawing 
of seats shall only apply in this Congress as long as we remain 
in the present Hall. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
suggest to the gentleman that that is a matter that can easily 
be taken care of by the House when the proper time comes by 
a resolution authorizing the changing of the form of the House 
and the seating of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to suggest this to the gentle- 
man, that if the seats in the new House Chamber are numbered 
and some gentleman has a good numbered seat he may be op- 
posed to a resolution of that kind on that account. There is 
There 


| is no reason why we should occupy the present seats, or siim- 


| 





ilarly located seats, in another House, and therefore I think we 
might as well save that proposition. There is no reason that 
the House can not determine the matter when it reaches it. 

Mr. MANN. If the House is changed, it must be during the 
vacation of next year. When the House meets in December the 
Chamber will probably have been reconstructed. Then the 
House can determine for itself at that time, it seems to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can there be any objection to reserving 
the proposition to determine then, so that it will not be fore- 
closed at this time in any way? It is merely a request that 
the drawing of seats shall apply to this House and not to the 
next one. [Cries of “ Regular order! ”] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER, Has the demand for the regular order been 
withdrawn? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
I withhold it for the present. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous consent 
just given, among others the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON] and I have been permitted to choose our seats 
before the drawing. We are two of the three oldest in service 
on this side. The other one is the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Jones]. My request is that the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Jones] and the oldest in service on the other side not coy- 
ered by the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
be permitted to draw their seats. [Cries of “ Regular order!” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to submit a request. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Regular order! 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When and how can I get consent to 
draw a seat for the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], 
having received a letter from him on that subject? 

The SPEAKER. That is provided for in the rule. Regular 
order is demanded. The regular order is on the motion of yes- 
terday, that the House proceed to the drawing of seats, 


However, 
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OATH OF OFFICE. Also, a bill (H. R. 1016) constituting a commission to investi- 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr gate diplomatic and consular affairs—to the Committee on 
RussELt] desires to be sworn in. Foreign Affairs. ‘ ‘s ee 

The oath of office was administered by the Speaker to Mr. Also, a bill (H. R. 1017) authorizing the appointment of a 

RusseLt, a Representative from the State of Texas commission to collate information concerning the alcoholic 


liquor traffic and to consider and recommend any needful legis- 


4 — panty ‘ , lation in relation thereto—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
The SPEAKER. The drawing of seats will now begin, and | Traffic. 


the Clerk will proceed under the rule. | Also, a bill (H. R. 1018) to enable the Government of the 
The drawing of seats began at 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p. M., | United States to acquire certain real estate in the District 
and was concluded at 1 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m. of Columbia—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
RECESS. | Grounds. 
: f j ‘ > » ne >» OT 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now take Also, a bill (H. R. 1019) to amend the act of June 27, 1884, 


a recess for one hour chapter 126, Twenty-third Statutes at Large, page 60, entitled 
> a . se ac er: tter earriers ; free-deliveryv Has fiftee 
The motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 1 o'clock and An act to grant letter carriers at free-de live ry offffes fifteen 


40 minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess. days’ leave of absence in each year,” relative to certain other 
The recess having expired leave of absence—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the Roads. : oe é 7 ‘mee 

House be in recess until 3 o'clock. Also, a bill (H. R. 1020) to classify certain positions in first- 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The | class post-offices—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Chair hears none. Roads. a ; 

The recess having expired Also, a bill (H. R. 1021) for the construction of a steam ves- 


sel for the Revenue-Cutter Service for anchorage duty at the 
port of New York—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- | Commerce. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


mittee on Rules. Also, a bill (H. R. 1022) to amend section 21 of the immigra- 
The Clerk read as follows: tion law—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
The Speaker, Mr. Dauzett, Mr. Smitu of Iowa, Mr. CLarKk of Mis- Also, a bill (H. R. 1023) to validate certain certificates of 
souri, and Mr. FITZGERALD. naturalization—to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 





ization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1024) relative to Presidents of the United 
States—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1025) to classify certain grades in num- 
bered post-office stations—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1026) providing for the payment of sal- 
aries or wages to all Government employees who may be in- 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. jured in the line of duty or may be required to absent them 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution selves from duty as the result of quarantine measures—to the 
(H. Res. 17) and ask unanimous consent for its immediate | Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
consideration. | Also, a bill (H. R. 1027) to authorize the reliquidation of 

The Clerk read as follows: ' certain entries of merchandise—to the Committee on Ways and 

House resolution 17. Means. 


a bi 2 2 ‘ n > act entitled “ ac 
Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means is authorized to Also, a bill (H. R. 1028) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
sit during the sessions of the House, and said committee is authorized | encourage the establishment of public marine schools,” approved 
to have such printing and binding done as it shall require, and in | Jyne 20, 1874—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
addition to requiring the attendance of the committee stenographers Fisheries 
is authorized to employ during the present session an additional stenog- night . = 3 - 
rapher, and to incur such other expenses as may be deemed necessary Also, a bill (H, R. 1029) to amend section 842 of the Revised 
by said committee ; and all the expenses of said committee shall be paid | Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary 
out of the contingent fund of the House on the usual vouchers approved | ee ve 4 : > 2 F : Pg 
as now provided by law. Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1030) to protect trade and 
= , . commerce against unlawful restraint and monopolies—sto the 
rhe question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. Committee on the Judiciary 
Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. Also, a bill (H. R. 1031) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
TT 7 © are inelw € - San "lk ¢ mage sgg eB — - . ps pe . , SUSU e al 
i a ong St aan ae ba — a (at 3 o'clock and | gctablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
minutes p, m.) 1e House adjourned. United States,” approved July 1, 1S9S—to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. Also, a bill (H. R. 1032) to increase the salaries paid to the 
district court judges of the southern district of New York—io 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Payne, Mr. Datzer., Mr. McCay, Mr. Hiwn, Mr. Bourevy, Mr. 
NEEDHAM, Mr. CALDERHEAD, Mr. ForpNney, Mr. GAINES, Mr. LONG- 
WORTH, Mr. CRUMPACKER, Mr. CUSHMAN, Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, Mr. Griacs, Mr. Pou, Mr. RaNDELL of Texas, Mr. Brovus- 
SARD, and Mr. HARRISON. 





Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials ced eieaiirnes Gey Seine 
ne a titles were introduced and severally referred By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill CEL. R. 1088) to — 

By Mr. LOUDENSI AGER: A bill (H. R. 1010) to distribute | the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses—-to the Com- 
the business of the Department of the Navy in relation to per- gry oe .s : ais ba 
sonnel and matériel—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. By Mr. Bt a or] oa oa Ber R. 1084) granting certain 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1011) for the erection of a monument to | ds belonging to week united States and situated in the State 
the memory of Philip Kearny—to the Committee on the Li- of Alabama to the State of Alabama for the use and benefit of 


brary. the common schools of that State—to the Committee on the 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1012) for the erection of a public building Public Lands. : pees ie 

at the city of Woodbury, in the State of New Jersey—to the By Mr. BARTLE! r of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1035) to regu- 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. late the trial of contempts of courts—to the Committee on the 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1013) to increase the pensions of widows Judiciary. c— 2 ‘ sa 

of soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, the war with By Mr. DOUGLAS: A bill (H. R. 1086) to establish in the 


Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant pensions to Department of the Interior a bureau of mines—to the Com 

certain widows of such soldiers and sailors—to the Committee | mittee on Mines and Mining. 

on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) for the purchase of a site and the 
Also, a bill (HH. R. 1014) providing for the repair and rebuild- | erection thereon of a public building at Pomerey, Ohio—to the 

ing of the road from Harrisonville, N. J., to the post of Fort | Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mott, N. J., and the national cemetery at Finns Point, N. J.—to Also, a bill (H. R. 1038) for the purchase of a site and the 

the Committee on Military Affairs. erection thereon of a public building at Nelsonville, Ohio—to 
By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1015) to amend | the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 

an act entitled “An act making an apportionment of Represent- By Mr. SHERLEY: A bil! (H. R. 1039) to amend section 953 


atives in Congress among the several States under the Twelfth of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
Census "—to the Committee on the Census, | on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 1040) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Kentucky—to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1041) to amend section 1537 of an act cn- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 190i—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1042) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
promote the efliciency of the militia, and for other purposes ”—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1043) punishing conspiracy to injure any 
alien in the exercise of any right secured to him under any treaty 
of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1044) for acquiring a 
site and the erection of a federal building for the post-office at 
Marion, Ill.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1045) for acquiring a site and the erection 


of a federal building for the post-office at Carbondale, I11.—to the | 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1046) making appropriation for the pro- 
tection of the banks of the Mississippi River at Cairo, Il., and 
immediate vicinity—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1047) to estab- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1065) to grant employees of the United 
States classified civil service an indefinite leave of absence 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 1066) regulating the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles within the District of Columbia or the 
Territories of the United States and while regularly engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce or the postal service—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 1067) to amend the act 
approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies ”"—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Concurrent resolution (H. 
C. Res. 3) authorizing the appointment of a committee to in- 
yestigate the transmission service between the Capitol, the 
office buildings, and the different departments of the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 4) deploring acts of 
violence and inhumanity—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Resolution (H. Res. 14) author- 
izing the appointment of additional stenographer to commit- 
tees—to the Committee on Accounts. 





By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
15) to name the House Office Building Henry Clay Hall—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

3y Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 16) fix- 
ing the hour for convening the House, etc.—to the Committee on 
Rules. 


By Mr. BENNET of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 1S) 


lish a fish hatchery and biological station in the First Congres- 
sional District of the State of Georgia—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1048) providing for a military highway 
between the city of Savannah, Ga., and Fort Screven, Tybee 
Island, Georgia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1049) to provide for the reduction of mile- 
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age to actual expenses of Representatives and Senators—to the | 


Committee on Appropriations. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1050) to locate a subtreasury at Savannah, 
Ga.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


3y Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 1051) for the relief of the bors. 


citizens of Brinkley, Ark.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1052) to authorize the Hydro- 


the village of Decker in Knox County, Ind.—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1053) for the improvement of the Wabash | 


River between Terre Haute, Ind., and the mouth of said river, 
and making an appropriation therefor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 1054) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the State of Pennsylvania—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

$y Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1055) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the southeastern part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 1056) to require the installa- 
tion of submarine signals apparatus on certain ocean steamers— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and IFisheries. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 1057) to provide for making 
the necessary surveys for a national road to be called “ The 
Lincoln Way,” from the White House, Washington, D. C., to 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1058) to prohibit interstate 
carriers from transporting products of any factory or mine in 
which convicts are worked—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: A bill (H. R. 1059) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the State of Wisconsin—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Tisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1060) to amend the laws relating to com- 
merce and navigation—to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1061) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to encourage the establishment of pub- 
lie marine schools,” approved June 20, 1874—to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1062) for the consolidation of | 


third and fourth class mail matter under the title of “ Mer- 
chandise,” for the establishment of parcels post, and for the in- 


surance of all mail matter against loss or damage—to the Com- | 


mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1063) to reduce letter postage 
to 1 cent per ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Oflice and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1064) to amend section 842 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





| immigrants, ete. 





to amend Rule X—to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. LATTA: Memorial of the legislature of Nebraska, 


| asking for legislation looking toward the improvement of the 


rivers, harbors, and waterways of the country and the issuance 
of bonds to pay therefor—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 


| ture of South Dakota, requesting Congress to pass an act grant- 
Eleetric Company to construct a dam across White River near | , req s 7 P aa 


ing unto the State of South Dakota 6,202,940 acres of land in 


| lieu of like amount of land heretofore granted, etc.—to the 


Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to establish hospitals for the examination of intending 
to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 





ization. 


Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to sink experimental artesian wells on arid and semi- 
arid lands—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to pass laws giving certain power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, etc.—to the Committee on Interstate and 


| Foreign Commerce. 


Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to set aside a township of land in the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota for a national park—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


By Mr. GRONNA: Memorial of the legislature of North 


| Dakota, relating to revision of the present tariff—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas, 
urging that the question as to whether national banks shall be 


| allowed to participate in the bank-deposit guaranty law in 
| Kansas be speedily settled—to the Committee on Banking and 
| Currency. 


Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging that the 
appropriation for soil investigations in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill be increased to $237,000—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people—to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice-President, etc. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, requesting Con- 
gress to pass a law giving pensionable status to the officers and 
men of the Eighteenth Kansas Volunteer Cavalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging that 


| Congress refrain from the collection of inheritance taxes for 


federal purposes, and that this source of revenue be reserved 
entirely to the several States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Memorial of the legislature of Nebraska, 
asking the Congress of the United States to provide by law for 
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the improvements of the rivers, harbors, and waterways, and Also, a bill (H. R. 1108) for the relief of the heirs and /egal 
the issuance of bonds therefor—to the Committee on Rivers | representatives of James V. Grier, deceased—to the Committee 
and Harbors. on War Claims. 
ale Also, a bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of the trustees of Tim- 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. a Ridge Presbyterian Church—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of Also, a bill (H. R. 1105) for the relief of Sarah E. Rankin. 


the folowing titles were introduced and severally referred as 


‘oil sole heir at law and next of kin of Emily R. Hathorn, de- 
OllOWS: 


— . : . ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1068) granting Also, a bill (H. R. 1106) for the relief of Philip Epstein, 
a pension to John G. Patton—to the Committee on Pensions. Mordecai Davis, Henry Stein, Julius Louis, and Herman 
Also, a bill (H. R’ 1069) granting a pension to William A. | gomers—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Baker—to the Committee on Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1107) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1070) granting a pension to Ed Schlueter— | pyia Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal! 

to the Committee on Pensions. representatives of Nancy Lawson—to the Committee on War 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1071) granting a pension to Edward Ous- | qjgims. 7 : 

ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1108) for the relief of Mrs. J. M. Thomas, 


k saan 3 th ee - ae — a pension to John G. Kim- | Luia Lawson, E. L. Lawson, and F. M. Lawson, heirs and legal 
ar . bil (2 1073). oir tens ts Chastes I representatives of Robert Lawson—to the Committee on War 
4 '’ . . fc ars i "ns « ss de Clai is, 
Holecomb—to the Committee on Pensions. "c + = bil CL HE 2008) to corzect the military recor : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1074) granting a pension to John A.| ,“'*?: 2 - Xt. LIGY) to correct the military cecord of 
Cherry—to the Committee on Pensions. | Jerome S. Long—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1075) granting an increase of pension to | ,, 4/8 # bill (H.R. 1110) for the relief of the estute of John 
Pierce J. Reynolds—to the Committee on Pensions. | ©. Ne mire deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. a, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1076) granting an increase of pension to | ,,“!8% @ was (Es. B. 11th) for the relief of the estate of Calvin 
Miriam P. Yates—to the Committee on Pensions | W. Battle, deceased—to the Committee on War Clainis. 
; ‘Also a bill (H. R 1077) for the relief of J. M. King—to the | , 4/89, 2 bill (H. R. 1112) for the relief of the estate of Abra- 
Committee on Claims ' , 7 é ham M. Weaver, deceased-——to the Committee on War Claims. 


- ; BAP. By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1113) eutitling 
Ale, a bill (H. R. 1078) for the relief of Alberti Operti—to the owner of the launch Zisa to sue the United States for dam- 
the Committee on the Library. 


7 a ‘ = ages to said boat—to the Committee on Claims. 
ef no & Dill (H. R. 1079) for the relief of P. A. Wingate—‘o | By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 1114) granting an increase of 
‘Also, @ bill (H. R. 1080) for the relief of Mrs. 8. A. Dinn pension to Frederick Borden—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
formerly Mrs. S. A. Mitchell—to the Committee on War Claims. | *'°?*- ; ad ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1081) for the relief of Mary Wellmaker— Also, a bill (H. R. 1115) granting an increase of pension to 
te the "Committee on War Claims. Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1082) for the relief of John I. Nelson—to|, By Mr. DOUGLAS: A bill (H. R. 1116) granting a pension 
the Committee on War Claims. to Elmira Ater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 1083) for the relief of Pinkney Persons— Also, a bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to William Al- 
to the ‘Committee on War Claims. kire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1084) for the relief of Thomas J. Irvin— | _ A!se, 4 bill (H. R. 1118) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Claims. Hiram S. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1085) for the relief of Thomas F. Hastings— Also, a bill (H. R. 1119) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Claims. John T. Robb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1086) for the relief of M. Birdsong—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 1120) granting an increase of pension to 
the Committee on Claims. : | Dudley Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1087) for the relief of W. T. Morgan—to Also, a bill (H. R. 1121) granting an increase of pension to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. Lewis A. McKibben—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1088) for the relief of Edward Ousley— Also, a bill (H. R. 1122) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. . Robert Knox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of Orin J. Lucas—to | ,, 4/80 & Dill (H- R. 1123) granting an increase of pension to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Robert F itzgerald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1090) for the relief of the heirs of David | ,/8® @ Dill (H. R. 1124) granting an increase of pensjon to 
R. Cook, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. George W. Brittenham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, @ bill (H. RB. 1091) for the relief of the heirs of R. W. | ,,Al80, @ bill (H. R. 1125) granting an increase of pension to 
Jemison—to the Committee on Claims. Perry C. Brake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1092) for the relief of the heirs of Jordon Also, a bill (H. R. 1126) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyons, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. Anthony Barleon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1093) for the relief of the heirs and legal | , A!S0, a bill (H. R. 1127) granting an increase of pension to 
representatives of Mrs. E. Ann Lowry—to the Committee on | Daniel H. Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








War Claims. By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 1128) granting an increase 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1094) for the relief of the heirs and legal | Of pension to Herbert Drake—to the Committee on Invalid 

representatives of Martha McLeroy—to the Committee on War | Pensions. 

Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 1129) granting an increase of pension to 


George W. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1130) granting an increase of pension to 

Oscar J. Jolley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1131) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1097) for the relief of heirs of John | Joseph Luckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

W. Stallings, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 1132) granting an increase of 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1098) for the relief of the heirs and lega] | peusion to William H. Strehlow—to the Committee on Ven 

representatives of John P. Lamar, deceased—to the Committee | sions. 

on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 1133) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1099) for the relief of the heirs and legal | John A. Farmer—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1095) for the relief of the heirs of Law- 
rence Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1096) for the relief of the heirs of L. G. 
Brantley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


representatives of Wiley Franks, deceased—to the Committee on Also, a bill (H. R. 1134) granting an increase of pension to 
War Claims. | Evelyn Dutton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1100) for the relief of heirs of Gabriel | Also, a bill (H. R. 1135) granting an increase of pension to 
Parks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. Matthew M. Salisbury—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1101) for the relief of the heirs and legal Also, a bill (H. R. 1136) granting an increase of pension to 
representatives of William N. Dickson, deceased—to the Com- | Samuel W. Townsend—to the Committee on Pensions. 
mittee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 1137) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1102) for the relief of the heirs and legal | Peter Hahncke—to the Committee on Pensions. 
representatives of Edward H. Adams—to the Committee on Also, a bill (H. R. 1138) granting an increase of pension to 
War Claims, John Charles—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1139) granting an imcrease of pension to 
Sylvester Hill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 1140) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Moore—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1141) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyman J. Crow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1142) granting a pension to R. T. Elson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 1143) 
granting a pension to Robert C. Foster—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1144) for the relief of John A. Brent—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1145) for the relief of Jane P. Moore—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1146) for the relief of the heirs of A. M. 
Harton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1147) for the relief of the heirs of W. N. 
Hood—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1148) for the relief of the heirs of R. H. 
Montgomery, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1149) for the relief of the heirs of U. H. 
Buck, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1150) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
Griffin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1151) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Barefield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

ty Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 1152) granting an 
increase of pension te Catherine Hanigan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1153) for the relief of William E. Culin— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1154) providing for the presentation of a 
medal of honor to John J. Moran—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1155) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Henry Millin- 
gar and other heirs of James Millingar, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 1156) granting a pension to 
James H. Beattie—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 1157) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Goodall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1158) granting an increase of pension to 


Margaret Connelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1159) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily H. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1160) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Gorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL R. 1161) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh McParland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1162) for the relief of Charles T. Hanson— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1163) for the relief of John A. Ganley—to | 


the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1164) for the relief of the heirs of William | 


Pitcher and Axel Hayford and Samuel Otis and George B. Fer- 
gusson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1165) to correct the military record of 
John McGrail—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1166) to correct the naval record of Wil- 
liam Joseph Mulligan—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1167) to correct the naval record of Rob- 
ert Downing—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 1168) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert McConnell—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1169) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen P. Moore—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 1170) granting a pension to Julius C. Par- 
rott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1171) granting a pension to Albert I. 
Merrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1172) granting a pension to George H. 
Preddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting a pension to G. A. Joyner— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1174) granting a pension to Phoebe A. 
Montgomery—to the Committee en Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1175) granting a pension to George H. 
Preddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1176) granting a pension to W. C. Whit- 
thorne—to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1177) granting a pension to Nancy E. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1178) granting a pension to Mont M. 
James—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1179) granting a pension to William B. 
Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1180) for the relief of Mrs. M. A. Hib- 
bard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1181) for the relief of J. F. Steel—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1182) for the relief of Mrs. Margarct 
Hardwick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1183) for the relief of Anne H. Rainey 
and heirs of William S. Rainey—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1184) for the relief of the heirs of J. A. 
Patillo—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1185) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza 
Ann Ashcraft—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1186) for the relief of the heirs of Mar- 
guerite E. Dennis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1187) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
W. Wallace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1188) for the relief of the heirs of Azraih 
Mitchell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1189) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
O. Burkhead—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1190) for the relief of the heirs of William 
W. Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1191) for the relief of the heirs of R. A. 
Crutcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 1192) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. 
Morris—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 1193) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Sink—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1194) for the relief of legal representatives 
of Dr. W. D. Barnett, deceased, late of Cleveland County, Ark.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 1195) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Lains—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1196) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Webb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1197) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram $8. McNutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 1198) granting a pension to Emma A. Web- 
ster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R.1199) granting a pension to Emeline Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (CH. R. 1200) granting a pension to Lottie B. Galle- 
her—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1201) granting a pension to Mary Mc- 
Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 1202) granting a pension to Robert Rosen- 
| thal—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) granting a pension to Teresa C. 
Cooper—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1204) granting a pension te C. A, M. 
Yarbra—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1205) granting a pension to Patrick Gro- 
gan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1206) granting a pension to Annie Estes— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1207) for the relief of Anthony McAn- 
drews—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1208) for the relief of William Hulings 
Henry—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 1209) for the relief of J. C. Pendlicton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1210) for the relief of C. P. Cammack, of 
Jefferson County, Ky—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1211) for the relief of Louisa Hender- 
man—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1212) for the relief of Rudolphus Minton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1213) for the relief of W. W. Johnson—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1214) for the relief of Cora Cousens—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1215) for the relief of Ann Ford Mat- 
tingly—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief of Mrs. C. Hasselback— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1217) for the relief of Brown & Co., or 
Brown & Bryant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1218) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Diehl—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1219) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 


Butler, 
Also, 


deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 1220) for the relief of the estate of John R. 
Poplin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1221) for the relief of the estate of Eliza- 
beth A. Hoffler, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1222) for the relief of the estate of W. M. 
Dickinson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1228) for the relief of the estate of Stephen 
Camplin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1224) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Thomas Lowe—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1225) for the relief of the estate of John 
Yancey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1226) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Seebold, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1227) for the relief of the estate of R. W. 
Hawkins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1228) for relief of the estate of Samuel W. 
Venable—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1229) for the relief of the estate of Hen- 
rietta Hudgens—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1230) for the relief of the estate of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1231) for the relief of the Greenbrier 
Distilling Company, of Louisville, Ky.—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 1232) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cornelius Chamberlain—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1233) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonso B. Rayner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1234) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brannan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1235) granting an increase of pension to 
Owen O’Brien—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1236) granting a pension to Ella Fall— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 1287) granting a 
pension to Elijah Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1238) granting a pension to Alfred Hay- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1239) granting a pension to Jane Brown— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1240) granting a pension to Virginia EP. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1241) granting a pension to Jane Knight— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1242) granting a pension to Walter M. 
Corn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1243) granting a pension to R. J. Jamison— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1244) granting a pension to Alice F. Craw- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1245) granting a pension to William H. 
Tate—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1246) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Toler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1247) granting an increase of pension 
John T. Beem—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1248) granting an increase of pension 
Charles A. Kraaz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1249) granting an increase of pension 
Steth M. Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1250) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Ing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1251) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Summers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1252) granting an increase of pension 
B. F. Montague—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1253) granting an increase of pension 
Francis M. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1254) granting an increase of pension 
John L. Ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1255) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Eckols—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1256) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 1257) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


to 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1258) granting an increase of pension 
Robert C. Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1259) granting an increase of pension t 


John W. Marcum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1260) granting an increase of pension 
Anderson Pryon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1261) granting an increase of pension 
Nathan Gunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1262) granting an increase of pension 
Michael D, Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1263) granting an increase of pension 
John S, Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1264) granting an increase of pension 
Martin H. Ozment—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1265) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph G. Lanham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1266) granting an increase of pension 
Edwin A. Atwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1267) granting an increase of pension 
James N. MeDaniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1268) granting an increase of pension 
Liberty G. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1269) granting an increase of pension 
B. C. Wafer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1270) granting an increase of pension 


James H. Weatherby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 1271) granting an increase of pension 


to 


James W. Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1272) granting an increase of pension 
George N. Dennis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1273) granting an increase of pension 
Allen Patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1274) granting an increase of pension 
Adrain Paul—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1275) granting an increase of pension 
L, F. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1276) granting an increase of pension 
William Bolam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 1277) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Fry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1278) granting an increase of pension 
John Gulley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1279) granting an increase of pension 
William Banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1280) granting an increase of pension 
Charles G. Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1281) granting an increase of pension 


Aaron F. Youngblood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1282) granting an increase of pension 
George D. Bateman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1283) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas H. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1284) granting an increase of pentSion 
William White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1285) granting an increase of pension t 


William F. Waggle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1286) granting an increase of pension t 


Henry Wedel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1287) granting an increase of pension 
Lester Haskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1288) granting an increase of pension 
Beal Pickett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1289) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Carlton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1290) granting an increase of pension 
Nathan G. Springs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1291) granting an increase of pension 
W. T. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1292) granting an increase of pension 
John L. Brandt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1293) granting an increase of pension t 


James A. Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1294) granting an increase of pension 

James A. Woodson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1295) granting an increase of pension 

Mary B. Jenks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1296) granting an increase of pension t 


Silas Crisler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1297) granting an increase of pension t 


Martin Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1298) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred B. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1299) granting an increase of pension 


o 


George W. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate G. Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1301) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon L. Motsinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1302) granting an increase of pension to 
Ignatius O’Daniell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1303) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Lolless—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1304) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Fuller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1306) granting an increase of pension to 
John McGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1307) granting an increase of pension to 
Alford A. Fulford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1308) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1309) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Candle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1310) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua G. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1311) granting an increase of pension to 
James I, Ledbetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1312) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Burgner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1318) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Freeze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1314) granting an increase of pension to 
John O. Durall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1315) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 1316) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1317) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Shultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1318) granting an increase of pension to | 


Jesse McBride—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1319) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley S. Hartwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1320) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. McMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1321) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Ruble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1323) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1324) for the relief of James J. Elliott— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1325) for the relief of Adam Miller—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1326) for the relief of John A, Hill—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1327) for the relief of certain officers 
commissioned from the enlisted force and noncommissioned 
grades of the navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) for the relief of the heirs of William 
A. Redman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Rudolph Pensteel, also borne as Penstrell 
and as Bernstiel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1330) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Charles W. Cook—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1331) for the removal of the charge of 
desertion from the record of Drewry J. McCormick—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13832) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Alfred Rinehart—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1333) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John A. Lyons—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1334) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William Millis—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1335) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Orange—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 1336) granting 
a pension to James B. Coppuck—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1337) granting a pension to Margaret 
Bresnehan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1338) granting a pension to Christina 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Connell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1340) granting a pension to Smith Crow- 
ell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1341) granting a pension to Mary Dolan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1342) granting a pension to Thomas A. 
Downs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1843) granting a pension to Stephen 
Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1344) granting a pension to George W. 
Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1845) granting a pension to Ely L. Jones— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1346) granting a pension to Emeline T. 
Hayner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1347) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Walter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Emma Wag- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1349) granting a pension to Katharine H. 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1350) granting a pension to Emma Wor- 
rall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1351) granting a pension to Hannah Tom- 
linson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1352) granting a pension to Sallie B. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Mary Sulli- 
van—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1354) granting a pension to Lena Roedels- 
heimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1355) granting a pension to Ellen Murphy— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1356) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Byrne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1357) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Brockway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1358) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Blizzard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1359) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1360) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert De Barry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1361) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Douglas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) granting an increase of pension to 
George I. Graham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1363) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1364) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Liebrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1865) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph §. Lechler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1366) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1367) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Buckley McCready—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1368) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida M. Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1369) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Keen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1370) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hinckle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hagerty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1372) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Holt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1373) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1874) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Uhll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Seabrook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1376) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob G. Orth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1877) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie R. E. Nesbitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1378) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Munyon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1379) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa D. Mayhew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1380) for the relief of Morris Busch—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1381) for the relief of Aimee H. Keller— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1382) for the relief of Capt. Martin Ham- 
mer—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1383) for the relief of Samuel D. Haw- 
ley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1384) for the relief of Mary Jane Pollard— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1385) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. 
Samuel BE. Hall, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1386) to correct the naval record of 
James C. Johnson—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1387) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Umstead—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1388) for the relief of the estate of John 
C. Spear, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1889) granting a pension 
to Herbert O. Kohr—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1390) granting a pension to Joseph Mar- 
shall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1391) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur C. Gregg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1392) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Everly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1393) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett H. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1394) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas M. Woods—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1395) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas E. Galbreath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1396) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1397) granting an increase of pension to 
John V. Mays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1398) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1399) granting a pension to William C. | 


Blevins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1400) to muster John Curtis as a cap- | 


tain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 1401) for the relief 
of William H. Cunningham—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1402) for the relief of John J. Mullins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1403) for the relief of William C. Short— | 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1404) for the relief of Alvin Poe, heir 
at law of Jonathan Poe, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1405) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1406) for the relief of Martha A. Barry, | 


widow, and the heirs of Capt. J. B. Barry, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1407) granting 
a pension to Mary Walsh—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1408) granting a pension to Lewis Mund- 
heim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1409) granting an increase of pension to 
Solon P. Kennedy—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1410) granting an increase of pension to 


John Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1411) granting an increase of pension to 


Richard Schwabin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1412) granting an increase of pension to 


John Mahuken Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1413) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph A. Hollister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1414) for the relief of Alexander Jean- 


nisson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1415) for the relief of the children of 
John W. Judson, late agent of the United States at Oswego, 
N. Y., for public works on Lake Ontario—to the Committee on 


Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1416) for the relief of the International 
Enameled Ware Company and Stranski & Co., of New York 


City, N. ¥.—to the Committee on Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1417) for the relief of the officers and 
crews of the U. S. gunboats Kineo and Chocusa—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1418) granting an honorable discharge to 
Maurice Spillane—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1419) to authorize the enrollment of 
Sergt. Jacob A. Weil as a member of the Sixth New York State 
Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 1420) for the relief of Par- 
sey O. Burrough—to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 1421) for the relief of 
William Boldenweck, assistant treasurer of the United States 
at Chicago—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKDE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 1422) grant- 
ing a pension to Lucinda Bull—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1423) granting 
a pension to H. B. Lemcke—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 1424) granting an increase 
of pension to August Westhoff—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNES: A bill (H. R. 1425) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes C. Devereux—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 1426) amending the record 
of William Stewart—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 1427) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth J. Bishop—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: A bill (H. R. 1428) granting a pen- 
sion to Mayme E. Lacourciere—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 1429) for the relief of Sadie 
A. Lewis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 1430) granting an increase 
of pension to William Wilder—to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 14381) for the relief of Lucy 
Moore, widow, and the heirs of W. P. Moore, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1482) granting a pension to Josephine 
McGuire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 1483) granting an increase of 
pension to N. T. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: a bill (H. R. 1434) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Schoonmaker Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 1435) for the relief of 
R. R. Russell, Irve W. Ellis, J. L. Borroum, N. H. Corder, and 
Wooten & Vasbinder—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 1436) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis P. Heckroth—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 14387) granting a pen- 
| sion to Katherine Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
| on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

$y Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Shawnee Breeders’ Associa- 
| tion, Topeka, Kans., and Kansas State Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Kans., favoring establishment of a national 
highways commission—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

sy Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Charles F. Schaus, Newark, 
Ohio, and Perry Miller, Berlin, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petitions of H. V. Kell, 

D. F. Patterson, George P. Weathers, G. W. Hanson, W. E. Robin- 
| son, all of Griffin, Ga., and Robert Flournoy, Fort Valley, Ga., 
| favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Con- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. V. Kell, G. W. Hanson, D. F. Patterson, 
G. W. Weathers, W. E. Robinson, of Griffin, Ga., against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Alvin Poe—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of E. O. Thwaites, of Sargent- 
ville, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, for appropriation to deepen and widen channel in Hudson 
River to Troy—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of New York Fruit Exchange, for a reduction of 
the duty on lemons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Fine Arts Federation of New York, favoring 
a bill for a fine arts commission—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Fred- 
a Borden and Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid 

,ensions. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, favoring the children’s bureau bill—to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Swedish Congregational Church of East 
Greenwich, the District Bible School Association, First Baptist 
Chureh of New Shoreham, the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
East Greenwich, the First Baptist Church of Woonsocket, the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of New Shore- 
ham, the Christian Endeavor Society of Arnolds Mills, all of the 
State of Rhode Island, for bill regulating shipment of liquor into 
prohibition States—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of harbor commissioners of Providence, R. L., 
for widening entrance to Providence River—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions of 
Woonsocket, Westerly, Manton, New Shoreham, Providence, 
Cumberland, and Centerville, all of the State of Rhode Island, | 
for bill against shipment of intoxicants into prohibition terri- | 
tory—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of John G. Logan and M. L. Wat- 
son, of McKeesport, Pa.; also T. H. Vernon, Elmer A. Jones, and | 
V. F. Geyer, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Richmond Chamber of Commerce for reduc- | 
tion of duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

By Mr. DUREY: Petition of Watertown (N. Y.) Locals Nos. | 
4 and 6, International Brotherhood of Papermakers, against re- 
duction of duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of James H. Gravin, of Waterford, N. Y., favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, State of 
New York, for the Lowden bill, H. R. 21491, Sixtieth Congress, 
for diplomatic quarters—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Subordinate Association, No. 4, Lithographers’ | 
International Protective and Beneficial Association, of Chicago, 
Tll., for tariff covering lithographic products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Adirondack Lumber Manufacturers and | 
Shippers’ Association, of Utica, N. Y., favoring retention of 
tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

Also, petition of Mid Continent Oil and Gas Producers’ As- 
sociation, for retention of duty on petroleum—to the Committee | 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Donnybrook, N. Dak., 
for retention of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stutsman County, N. Dak., for re- 
tention of duty on grain—to the Committee on 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lansford, N. Dak., favoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways | 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cass County, N. Dak., for re- 
tention of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of Texas, for 
legislation to prevent gambling shops—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of J. J. Deitche, | 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and Charles L. Rogers, Lakemont, N. J., | 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Summit, N. J., urging a 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa, favoring 
pensions for nurses in the civil war—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Mayfield (Ky.) Lodge, No. 565, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Covington Brothers & Co., Mayfield, Ky., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Civic League, of Danville, Ky., and the 
Civic Woman's Club, Paducah, Ky., against any legislation cal- 
culated to discredit the work of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 





Ways and | 





| Means. 





By Mr. LASSITER: Petition of Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce against reduction of tariff on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Watson & Co., Farmville, Va., and R. F. 
Matteson & Co., Petersburg, Va., favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LATTA: Petition of Union Veterans’ Republican 
Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., asking favorable action on $1 per day 
bill for benefiting old soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of retail grocers of Minne- 
sota, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Staples, Minn., for removal of 
duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of Union Veterans’ Republican 
Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., favoring $1 per day pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of residents of Edison, Nebr., against the par- 
cels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Sutton, Nebr., against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Crick Brothers, Niagara Falls; 
Orleans County Canning Company; George C. Bewley, Lockport ; 
Lockport Canning Company, Lockport, all in the State of New 
York, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of citizens of Anna, IIL, 
against a duty on coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of United States Military Telegraphers, asking 
to be placed on the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Cairo; Cairo Com- 
mercial Club, of Cairo; and Board of Trade of Mound City, 
all in the State of Illinois, favoring improvement of inland 


| waterways—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Lockington (Ohio) Coun- 
cil, No. 249, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for an 


| effective exclusion law against all Asiatics save merchants, 
students, and travelers—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of John Lauferswaler, Minster, Ohio, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Katharine Kenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 17, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D} 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


| approved. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present the following 
bill, and to have it referred to the Committee on Ways and 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
presents the following bill, the title of which will be reported by 
the Clerk. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Committee 


| on Ways and Means. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 20,000 
copies of House bill 1438, entitled “A bill to peevise revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 


purposes ;"’ 6,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 14,000 for the 
use of the House. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should like to inquire 
of the gentleman from New York where these 14,000 copies are 
to be placed? 


Mr. PAYNE. I will ask my colleague [Mr. Perkins], who 


was on the Committee on Printing in the last session, whether 
these copies would go to the folding room or to the document 
room, nothing being said about it in the resolution? 

Mr. PERKINS. They would go to the folding room, 
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Mr. PAYNE. The statement of my colleague is that they 
would go to the folding room, under the resolution, without 
other special direction. 

Mr. PERKINS. Unless there is a direction to the contrary, 
when documents are ordered to be distributed, part to the Sen- 
ate and part to the House, they go to the folding room and 
are divided pro rata among Members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the way I want them to 
go, sO every man can get his share. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would ask my 
colleague if these 14,000 copies are to be distributed among the 
Members pro rata? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am informed that under this resolution the 


copies will go to the folding room and be distributed equally | 


aniong the Members of the House. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will ask the gentleman from New York 
whether or not the print will contain, either in the margin or 
otherwise, a statement of the existing duties on the different 
articles, so that we may have the comparison before us? It 
seems to me that would be practicable and would save expense. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in reply to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio that I have already pre- 
pared a statement, to go into the report of the committee when 
the bill is reported, showing the changes that have been made 
from the existing law. There is also in course of preparation 
a comparative print of the present law and the proposed law. 
It will take a little time to complete it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to inquire whether it is the inten- 
tion to ask for the printing of an additional number of copies 
of this report? 

Mr. PAYNE. The report can not be made until the com- 
mittee agree to report the bill. When the report is presented, 


whiéh will be in open House, we will consider the question of 


printing copies of it. 
Mr. SCOTT. 
number of copies of the report. 
Mr. PAYNE. I agree with the gentleman. 
correct; but that question has not been considered yet. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


under the new schedules? 
Mr. PAYNE. 
port. 
Mr. WEEKS. 
York if he proposes to ask for an additional print of the bill? 


i ies of the bill, 14,000 for the House. 
Mr. WEEKS. 


ber now. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
demand for additional copies, 
any reasonable request of that kind. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Why not ask for it now? 

Mr. PAYNE. 


Dingley when the Dingley bill was introduced in the House. 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
be increased. 
Mr. PAYNE, 
lution. 
Mr. TAWNEY. 
has just been introduced. 


that will be the official bill from the committee. 
the official bill of the committee. 
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It seems to me there ought to be an additional 
I think that is 
Mr. Speaker, will there be anything con- 
nected with or accompanying the report that will show the pres- 
ent revenue on the different articles and the expected revenue 
That information will be contained in the re- 
I should like to ask the gentleman from New 


Mr. PAYNE. That is the pending resolution, for 20,000 cop- 


That would only give about 35 to each Mem- 
ber, and I certainly have applications for ten times that num- 


I will say to the gentleman that if there is a 
of course the House will zrant | 
I fixed the number of 20,000 copies because | 
that was the number fixed in the resolution offered by Mr. 
I think that number should 
It will be very easy to pass an additional reso- 
If the gentleman will pardon me, the bill 
Now, when the committee reports 


the bill back to the House there can be additienal copies, and 
This is not 





ten times as much as we can supply under this resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in response to what seems to be 
a strong demand on the part of the House, if the consideration 
of the resolution is authorized at this time, I will myself offer 
an amendment increasing the number 50 per cent—to 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Why not make it 40,0007 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. KEIFER. I was going to inquire of the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Payne], Mr. Speaker, whether or not there is 
| any likelihood of a different bill coming in from the committee; 
and if there is, whether it would not be possible to postpone 
the printing of so large a number as 30,000 at tifis time and 
then print only the committee bill when it comes in, and all 
that may seem to be necessary ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say in response to the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Speaker, that I can not forestall the action of the 
committee, and still I hope that the bill will be reported back 
from the committee precisely as it was introduced to the House 
to-day. 
| Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
| 


| chusetts [Mr. Wreexs] that our requests call for something like 
i 


So.000, 


offer 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated that he would an 
amendment increasing the number, at the request of gentlemen 
| in the House. Does not the gentleman believe it would be a 
little better if this bill is to be reported back to the House, 
probably this week, to have a larger number printed of the 
committee bill as reported, instead of having a great number 
printed of the bill as introduced? 

Mr. PAYNE, I would say that was my idea as expressed to 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Then I hope the gentleman will maintain his 
| idea. Twenty thousand of this are enough to begin with, and 
then, when the bill is reported back, the bill and the report can 
be sent out together in large numbers. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have been unable 
to get a copy of the bill. A great many other gentlemen on this 
side of the House are in the same fix, and I would like to 
know how many have been distributed this morning. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question, and that is, How many copies of this bill have already 
been printed? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I can not give the precise number, but 
sufficient for the House and the Senate both. If there are any 
Members who have not copies, I will say that I shall see they 
have them to-day. 

Mr. MACON. I would like to know of the gentleman what 
have become of the copies brought into the House. Quite a 
number of gentlemen around me can not secure copies. 

Mr. PAYNE. More than sufficient copies have been brought 
in here for each Member of the House. I regret exceedingly if 
in the distribution some Members have not received copies. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I shall 
withhold my consent for the present. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that a gentle- 
man connected with the Printing Office has just suggested to 
me that it would be much more sensible to have this bill printed 
in document shape at this time, so that it can be sent through 
the mail with much greater facility than it can if printed as a 
bill and at very much less expense. In addition to that, it 
would be much more convenient for people reading the bill. 
| I suggest that the gentleman from New York modify his resolu- 

tion so as to cover that point. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think that the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is a good one, and 

I will make the additional suggestion that it would be a good 





Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, of course this bill is now only 


the bill as introduced. The Committee on Ways and Means will | thing if we had an index printed with it. What the gentleman 


from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] 


have a meeting to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock to consider the was talking about—there is so 
bill, and, I hope, will report the bill back at an early date to the | much uproar that one can hardly be heard—and what I am 


talking about is that every Member wants a copy of this bill, 
and there are about 50 or 60 Members who are short of copies 
over here. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that an abundant 
number of copies was brought into the House for distribution. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then somebody has gobbled them. 


House. Then the bill will be the official bill, coming from | 
the committee. At that time, if additional copies are required, 
I should be very glad to offer a resolution myself, as any Mem- | 
ber may, for the printing of sufficient copies for the use of the | 


ee I think this is sufficient for the present print of the 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. PAYNE. They were distributed by the pages of tba 
Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from New York. House. The pages report that some Members of the House took 


Mr. BENNET of New York. I would ask my colleague if | two or three copies from them, or more, and so there is a short- 
the printing law, which has been passed since the Dingley law, | age now for the Members of the House. It was not through 
does not call for a modification of this resolution, and if with- | any fault of the committee or of mine. 
out undue extravagance it would not be possible to authorize a Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was not accusing the gentleman 
much larger number. | » ‘ree with the gentleman from Massa- | of doing anything wrong. 
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Mr. PAYNE. An ample number was provided for each Mem- 
ber to have a copy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
has the copies. 

Mr. MANN. I will suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
that the Printing Office will undoubtedly send copies enough to 
the dccument room inside of an hour to furnish every Member 
with a copy. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York if there are not copies enough now in the room 
of the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to ask, if this is printed as a docu- 
ment, as suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if that 
will change the manner of its distribution; will it still be dis- 
tributed through the folding room? 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course. I think myself it is a good sug- 
gestion to have it printed as a document. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think so, too, if it will not change the 
manner of distribution. 

Mr. TAWNEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
in the form of a document or in the form in which it is now 
introduced, will be of very little value to our constituents. 


But I am trying to find out who 





The information which they want will be afforded by a com- | 


parison with the existing law. I understand from the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne] that it is the purpose of the 
committee in reporting the bill to the House to accompany it 
with a report that will give this information. 

It seems to me the practical thing to do now is to print enough 


bills to meet the demand of the Members on the floor and then | 


wait for the printing of the bills for distribution until the bill 
has been reported from the committee with the accompanying 
report and the comparative statement, so that our constituents 
will know what changes are made by glancing at the report 
itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When will that be done? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In a day or two, when the committee makes 
its report. It seems to me to be an unnecessary expense to 
print 20,000 copies of the bill just introduced when the infor- 
mation which the country wants will accompany the bill when 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means. This bill with 


its report ought to go to the country, otherwise they will not | 
know what changes are proposed, and that is the information 


the country wants. > 

The SPEAKER. The first question is whether the House by 
unanimous consent will consider this resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Which resolution is it that we 
have up now; the resolution of the gentleman from New York, 
or the resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. PAYNE. There is no resolution for which consideration | 


is asked except that introduced by the gentleman from New 
York. If we get consent for consideration, then I will yield to 


the gentleman from Missouri for any suggestion he has to | 


make. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. HAMILTON. In view of the proposal to print the bill 
in document form instead of in bill form, does the gentleman 
from New York anticipate that there will be any diiference be- 
tween the bill as reported by the committee and the bill as 
now introduced? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have said several times—— 

Mr. HAMILTON. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). That I hoped the committee 
would report the bill as introduced. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of the fact that there are several thou- 
sand schedules in the tariff bill just presented by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne], I think it is entirely too hazard- 
ous to say that it will be reported back exactly as the gentile- 
man from New York has introduced it; and with that view of 
it, I am unwilling that the Government should be put to the 
expense of printing several thousand copies of this bill until it 
is finally reported to the House by the committee, and there- 
fore I object. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Does the gentleman from New York ysield | 


Mr. Speaker, the printing of this bill, either 


I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan. | 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
objects. 
| Mr. FOWLER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to make a motion to authorize the 
printing of the bill and report when the comparative statement 
is made which the gentleman from New York speaks of. 

Mr. PAYNE. That will come up when the bill is reported. 


COMMITTEE ON MILEAGE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following Com- 
mittee on Mileage. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kennepy of Iowa, Mr. Lunpty of Illinois, Mr. Garner of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, and Mr. Denver of Ohio. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, Mr. E. B. Lewis, 
| of Georgia, is not a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stands corrected, and the Chair 
will appoint the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I decline the appointment. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to act; and without 
objection, the Chair will announce the appointment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jamegs]. 

Mr. JAMES. And the gentleman from Kentucky refuses to 
accept. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. It is for the House to determine whether 
the gentleman from Kentucky shall be excused from acting. 
As many as are in favor of excusing the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will say “aye,” and those opposed will say “no.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky ask for 
| a division? 

Mr. LANGLEY. On the suggestion of several Members 
| around me, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the demand. 
| The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as an additional mem- 
ber on this committee the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. 
JAMES W. COLLIER. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN T. CHANCEY, 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 19. 

Resolved, That John T. Chancey be continued in the service of the 
House in his present position during the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked unani- 
mous consent, I take it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked 
unanimess consent for the present consideration of this reso- 
lution. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 

none; and without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
MINORITY EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will with- 
hold his motion for the present. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
| resolution. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 20. 

Resolved, That d the Sixty-first Congress and until the organiza- 
tion of the eaty one Congress Robert B. Coward, Wl. be author- 
ized to act as employee of the House of Representatives, and 
receive compensation at the rate of $1,800 per annum; that Joseph J. 
Sinnott and Felton B. Knight be author to act as special messen- 
gers of the House of tatives, each to receive a compensation 
ined Wo act, 88 spacial chief page’ of the House of Representative at 

|= - $1,100 per annum and $700 additional for services as 
PaSaid officers shall at ali times be under the direction and control of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and they shall be subject 
to removal for cause at any time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if this increases at all the number of employees, 
or the compensation of any of them, accorded to the minority 
in the last Congress? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It dees not; it is the same number of em- 
pleyees and the same employees and the same compensatican. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. 
the resolution 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has not yet been given. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I will await the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair only states that the request for 
unanimous consent was asked and unanimous consent has not 
yet been given. The Chair will put the request again, if the 
gentleman wishes. Is there objection 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 


I now desire, Mr. Speaker, to move to amend 








I ask the gentleman if his amendment proposes to increase the | 


number, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. CLAYTON, 
and I want to say that the resolution as reported by the Clerk 
does not. 
act terms that the resolution carried at the last session, and you 


I was anticipating the gentleman’s desire, | 


I drew the resolution in the original form in the ex- | 


will find that the compensation afforded to these employees | 


under this resolution is exactly the compensation formerly fixed 
by law and which they drew. After conversation with my asso- 
ciates the unanimous opinion on this side of the House was that 
Mr. Sinnott, who is called upon frequently to act as assistant 
pair clerk, ought to have his pay increased by $300. As I un- 
dertand it, two such employees are accorded to the majority in 
the House, a pair clerk and some clerk who assists the pair 


clerk, each one of whom draws $1,800 a year, as I understand | 


it, and I therefore ask unanimous consent to amend the resolu- 
tion so as to increase the compensation to Mr. Sinnott by $500, 
making his total salary $1,800 per annum. 

Mr. MANN. What is the compensation which he receives 
now ? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. MANN. How long has he been receiving that compensa- 
tion, and when was that increased, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can not answer the gentleman, but it is 
no new thing. I think he has been drawing that compensation 
a good long time. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. The gentle- 
man’s compensation was increased when other compensations 
were increased, about a year ago. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would suggest to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Crayton] that he ask unanimous consent for the 
passage of the resolution in its present form, and then offer an 
amendment, which can go to the Committee on Accounts and 
be reported. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well, then. I will let it take that 
course. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the adoption of the resolution. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. KEIFER. 
this is decided. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understood the resolution as read to pro- 
vide for these people in the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 

Mr. KEIFER. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask a question before 


No. 
I misunderstood it, then. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination and survey of Merrimac River, 
chusetts (H. Doe. No. 2), was taken from the Speaker’ 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
to be printed with illustrations. 


s table, 
ordered 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
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States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 1489) to establish an agri- 
cultural experiment station, at or near the city of Dickinson, 
in the State of North Dakota—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1440) to increase the compensation of 
rural mail carriers—to the Committee on the VPost-Oflice and 


Post-Roads, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1441) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Wooster, in the State of Ohio— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1442) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Ceshocton, in 
the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 1443) to amend section 2 of 
an act approved April 19, 1908, relating to the increase of wid- 
ows’ pensions, etec.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1444) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Linton, 
Ind.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1445) for the erection of a public building 
at Bloomington, Ind.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1446) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Washington, Ind. 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 1447) for the 
refunding of the cotton tax—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 1448) transferring swamp 
lands to the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R 
ment of the harbor 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1450) to repeal the duty on printing paper, 
wood pulp, and all material used in the manufacture of print- 
ing paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1451) authorizing and requiring the Nec- 
retary of the Treasury to issue noninterest-bearing ‘Treasury 
notes in certain contingencies—to the Committee on Ways and 


. 1449) to provide for the further improve- 
of Sheboygan, Wis.—to the Committee on 


Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1452) providing for the importation in 
bond of materials for constructing, repairing, and equipping 


ships, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1453) authorizing and requiring the Sec 
retary of the Treasury to issue noninterest-bearing Treasury 
notes in certain contingencies—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1454) to provide for the bringing and main- 
taining of actions at law in the circuit court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Wisconsin against the United 
States of America for damages heretofore or hereafter suffered 
or sustained by the maintenance of flushboards on the Menasha 
dam of the United States of America at Menasha, Wis.—-to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1455) to provide for the payment of ac 
crued quarterly pension up to the time of the death of the pen- 
sioner where such death before under 
existing laws is payable—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1456) fixing the rate of pensions for per 
sons eligible under section 2, act of June 27, 1890, who require 
the frequent and periodical attendance of another person—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1457) to establish a fish-hatching and fish 
station in the city of Sheboygan, Sheboygan County, State of 
Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


occurs such pension 


| Fisheries. 


| Dam, in the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee on 


Massa- | 


equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United | the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1458) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Beaver 
Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 1459) to pension widows 
of deceased soldiers and sailors of the United States at the 
same rate as their deceased husbands—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1460) providing for certain pensions to be 
paid widows of civil and Mexican war soldiers—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1461) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico’”’—to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1462) establishing certain rates of pay for 
rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1463) providing for a site for a public 
building at Wymore, Nebr.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1464) authorizing the procuring of addi- 
tional land for the site of the public building at Beatrice, Nebr.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 1465) regulating the payment 
of commutation money to soldiers—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1466) to provide for the adjustment of 
certain sales of lands in the late reservation of the confeder- 
ated Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians in the States of 
Ikansas and Nebraska—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 1467) authorizing national 
banks to comply with the provisions of state laws providing 
for the guarantee of bank deposits and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

$y Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 1468) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Columbia, Pa.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 1469) to amend | 


section 1 of “An act to provide revenues for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States ’’—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (BH, R. 1490) to provide for the purchase of the 
Grant farm, in St. Louis County, State of Missouri, and to estab- 
lish a national park thereat, ete——to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1491) concerning baggage and excess baggage 
carried by common carriers in the District of Columbia and Terri- 
tories, and common carriers while engaged in commerce between 
the States and between the States and foreign nations, and pre- 
scribing the duties of such common carriers in reference thereto 
while so engaged, defining certain offenses and fixing the pun- 
ishment therefor, and repealing all conflicting laws—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCHENRY: A bill (H. R. 1492) granting pensions to 
all enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil 
war and war with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (HL, R. 1493) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
bestow a medal of honor upon Lieut. Russell Karns—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 1494) to amend section 2 2 of 
an act to provide for the appointment of an additional district 


| judge in and for the southern district of Ohio—to the Committee 


By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 1470) providing for an | 


amendment to section governing the compensation of registers 
and receivers of United States land offices—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 


471) to provide for use | 


of water power at Dam No, 1, on White River, Arkansas—to | 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (HB. R. 1472) for the erection of a | 
federal building for the United States at Harrisburg, Ill.—to | 


the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


to provide revenue for the Government—to the Committee on | 


‘Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 1474) for the relief of tele- 


graph operators who served in the war of the rebellion—to the | 


Committee on Military Affairs. 


the rolls against officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or | 


Marine Corps—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1476) to establish a postal savings bank 
system, and to provide for the conduct and regulation of the 
same—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (R. H. 1477) placing certain officers 
on the retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1478) relative to ex-Presidents of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1479). to regulate the settlement of shippers’ 
claims against express companies—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIGGS: A bill (TH. R. 1495) requiring the destruc- 
tion of whisky, brandy, wines, beers, and other illicitly distilled 
liquors when seized by the officers of the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1496) granting increase of pensions to sur- 
vivors of the Indian wars and disturbances under the act of 
July 27, 1892—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1497) to establish 1-cent postage on rural 
routes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 1498) denying the use of the mails to cer- 
tain persons—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

toads, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1499) providing for a parcels post for rural 


sy Mr. BYRD: A bill (Hi R. 1473) to: equalize taxation ana | TUtes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Fost-Roads. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1500) providing for a public building at 
the city of Thomasville, Ga., and appropriating money therefor— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1501) to place linotypes, composing ma- 
chines, and their parts on the free list—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1475) to remove the charge of desertion on Ways and Means, 


Also, a bill (HI. R. 1502) to provide for the location of a 
branch home for aged and disabled volunteer soldiers of the 
United States at Thomasville, Thomas County, Ga.—to the Com- 


| mittee on Military Affairs, 


so, a bi . R. 1480) providing for the establishme a | 
Also, a bill (H. BR. 1480) providing for the establishment of a | to provide a rate of pension for those who have lost the sight of 


Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 1481) to inerease the compensation of | 
bookbinders, printers, and pressmen in the Government Printing | 


Oftice—to the Committee on Printing. 


Also, a bill (H, R. 1482) granting pensions to certain enlisted | 


men, soldiers and offieers, who served in all Indian wars prior to 
the civil war—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1488) to equalize and fix the pay of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue-Cutter Service, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1484) in relation to pensions—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH, R. 1485) requiring the United States Govern- 
ment to own its own post-office building in every county seat in 
the United States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1486) providing for the transfer of special 
policemen to the regular police force—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1487) prohibiting and providing penalties 
for false, fraudulent, or misleading advertisements—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1488) to regulate commutation for good 
eonduct for United States prisoners—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1489) to parole United States prisoners; 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 





By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 1508) to amend. sections 
1791 and 1792 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1504). providing for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Gen. Anthony Wayne at Defiance, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, 

Also, a bill (H, R, 1505) to increase the pension of certain 
pensioned soldiers and sailors who lost the sight of one eye or 
the sight of both eyes in the service of the United States, and 


one eye and partial loss of sight of the other eye—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1506) for a survey for a canal between 
Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, a bill (H,. R. 1507) for a survey of the Maumee River, 
Ohio and Indiana—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill CH, R. 1508) to amend an act approved February 
6, 1907, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1509) to furnish bronze medals of honor to 
surviving soldiers who responded to President Lincoln's first 
call for troops—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 12) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators of the United States—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, anid Representatives in Congress. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 18) providing for the 
ereation of a joint committee to investigate the collections and 
expenditures of funds during the national campaigns of 1896, 
1900, and 1904—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 14) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to cause a survey and examination to 
be made of the harbor at Fond du Lac, Wis., with a view to 
securing a depth sufficient to permit of the navigatien of ves- 
sels with a draft equal to that of those vessels which ordinarily 
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navigate Lake Winnebago—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 15) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to award the congressional 
medal of honor to Peter B. Cupp—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Resolution (H. Res. 21) authorizing the 
appointment of a clerk to Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 22) 
sympathizing with those seeking home rule in Ireland—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Resolution (H. Res. 23) compelling the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor to compile and publish a 
monthly statement of malt and grains used—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMERON: Memorial of the legislature of Arizona 
relative to the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River at Yuma, Ariz.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Arizona relative to im- 
provement of the Colorado River—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial of the legislature 
of Nebraska, asking Congress to provide by law for the improve- 
ment of the rivers, harbors, and waterways, and the issuance 
of bonds therefor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 1510) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Boland—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1511) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Lybold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R, 1512) granting an increase of pension to | 


David Wineland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1513) granting an increase of pension to 
George Sharp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1514) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1515) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses M. Haver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1516) granting an increase of pension to 
Loren G. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1517) granting an increase of pension to | 


Gregory Dolt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1518) granting an increase of pension to | 


George W. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1519) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mase—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 1520) granting an increase of pension to | 


Edwin Cowell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1521) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Matson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1522) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1523) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Hicks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1524) granting an increase of pension to | 


John Love—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1525) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1526) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1527) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander G. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1528) granting an increase of pension t 
Leven Corkwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1529) granting an increase of pension t 
Isaac H. Williams—te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1530) granting an increase of pension to 
Lay W. Richardson-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1531) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stickle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1532) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1533) granting an increase of pension to 
William Breckbill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1534) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Riker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1535) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hepler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Light—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1537) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Saer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1538) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1539) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1540) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin G. Paxton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1541) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph E. Kistner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1542) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick N. Welker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1543) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Resch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1545) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1546) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Tennison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1547) granting an increase of pension to 
3aughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1548) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1549) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Kinmont—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1550) granting an increase of pension to 
David J. Yost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1551) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Ayers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1552) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Gaston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1553) granting a pension to Catharine 
Crockett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1554) granting a pension to Emma Attle- 
barger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1555) granting a pension to 
Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen 


Lydia R. 


sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1556) granting a pension to Harry Van 
Holzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1557) granting a pension to Fred F, 


Travis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1558) granting a pension 
Kline—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1559) granting a pension to Mary A. Robin- 
son—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1560) granting a pension to Barbara A, 
Dewel (now Bacon)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1561) granting a pension to George W. 
Willets—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1562) granting a 
Goodman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568) granting a pension to Ellen E. Wilson 
(now Webster)—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Amanda §&, 


pension to Daniel L. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1564) granting a pension to Jonathan 
Budd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1565) granting a pension to Harriet M, 


Slough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1566) granting a pension to Lottie B. 
French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1567) granting a pension to Moses G, 
Coates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1568S) granting a pension to Sarah A, 


Long (now Christy )—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1569) granting a pension to Mary Gary 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1570) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1571) to remove the charge of desertion 


from the record of Burdett J. Lamson—to 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1572) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of William L. Wiles—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, a bill CH. R. 1573) 


the Committee on 


to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Allen Keffer—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 1574) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Irvine—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1575) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander M. Dice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1576) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1577) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1578) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Hensel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1579) granting an increase of pension to 
James B. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 1580) granting an increase 
of pension to James Devirs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sslons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1581) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Eudailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1582) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Alkanah Ballinger—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1583) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Creed F’. Casteel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 1584) granting an increase 
of pension to John G. Seyfer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1585) granting an increase of pension to 
Orson M. Markcum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1586) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 1587) granting a pension 
to Alfred U. Whiffen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1588) granting an increase of pension to 
James P, Farmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1589) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Marks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1590) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Graves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1591) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas 8S. Coley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1592) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1593) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovell E. Cropper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1594) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dempsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1595) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Kraus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1596) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1597) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1598) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Crocker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1599) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Strawn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1600) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. B. Winn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1601) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1602) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Burkett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1603) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hortin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1604) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Lumm—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1605) granting an increase of pension to 
Brown M. Parkinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1606) granting an increase of pension to 
Morris McGlasson—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1607) granting an increase of pension to 
William Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1608) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hortin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 1609) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wafford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1610) granting an increase of pension to 
Bailey M. Nalley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 1611) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Collier—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1612) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert M. Patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 1613) granting an increase of pension to 
J. R. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1614) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1615) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1616) granting an increase of pension to 
Palmer Atkinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1617) granting a pension to Sarah J, 
Paynter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 1618) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. Kilburn—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1619) granting an increase of pension to 
John Maguire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1620) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Kincaid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1621) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth M. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1622) granting an increase of pension to 
Antoinette M. Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD: A bill (H. R. 1623) to correct the military 
record of John Hurst and grant him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1624) to correct the military record of 
Tandy F. Cheatham—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1625) granting an increase of pension to 
Lafayette Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1626) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1627) granting an increase of pension to 
Paton Drewry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1628) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Ammons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1629) granting an increase of pension to 
James Burkett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1630) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bingman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1681) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1682) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Bingaman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1683) granting an increase of pension to 
J. M. Cookson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1684) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1685) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo E, Chadwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1637) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A, Carson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 1638) granting an increase 
of pension to David A. Funk—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 1639) for the relief of the 
estate of Dr. R. H. Hardeway, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1640) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
M. Mitchell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1641) granting a pension to Polly Gid- 
dens—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1642) granting a pension to Saint Elmore 
Middleton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1648) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel N. Clary-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 1644) granting a pension to 
M. ©. Bixby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1645) granting a pension to Louisa K. Hol- 
bert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1646) granting a pension to Ella Mansell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1647) granting a pension to William S. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (CH. R, 1648) granting a pension to Jane D. Goss— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1649) granting a pension to Easter Hen- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1650) granting a pension to John T. 
Brake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1651) granting a pension to Keziah 
Phlegly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1652) granting a pension to Robert C., 
Grove—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1653) granting a pension to Fay Milligan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1654) granting a pension to Louis Le- 
gune—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1655) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard L. Drumwright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1656) granting a pension to James W. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1657) granting a pension to Narcissa E. By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 1699) granting a pension to 





Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Edwin H. Moyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1658) granting a pension to Fred Wake- Also, a bill (H. R. 1700) granting a pension to Alice Milliken 
field—to the Committee on Pensions. Byerly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1659) granting a pension to Helena Also, a bill (H. R. 1701) granting a pension to William H. 
Koester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Eoute—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1660) granting a pension to J. G. Dollison— Also, a bill (H. R. 1702) granting a pension to Frede 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Wagner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1661) granting a pension to Ira Gill—to Also, a bill (H. R. 1703) granting a pension to Jacob Kelch 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1662) granting a pension to John Gerdts— Also, a bill (H. R. 1704) granting a pension to Sarah V 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1663) granting a pension to O. A. Martin— Also, a bill (H. R. 1705) granting a pension to William F 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. sodine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1664) granting a pension to Thomas F. Also, a bill (H. R. 1706) granting a pension to Oscar 8, 
Jessup—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1665) granting a pension to Henry B. Also, a bill (H. R. 1707) granting a pension to Eva Miller 
Meyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1666) granting a pension to Lemuel! Also, a bill (H. R. 1708) granting a pension to Harriet 
Austin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Barnd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1667) granting a pension to Marion Vest— Also, a bill (H. R. 1709) granting a pension to Elien Gunton 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1668) granting a pension to Mary A.| Also, a bill (H. R. 1710) granting a pension to Laura C. Rob 
Gurley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1669) granting a pension to John R. Also, a bill (H. R. 1711) granting a pension to Benjamin E. 
Cropp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Kneibler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1670) granting a pension to Julia E. John-| Also, a bill (H. R. 1712) granting a pension to Luther L. 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. Kauffman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1671) granting a pension to Mary Esser— Also, a bill (H. R. 1713) granting a pension to Benjamin F, 
to the Committee on Pensions. Hicks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1672) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 1714) granting a pension to Martin Pur- 
John T. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | cell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1673) granting an increase of pension to; Also, a bill (H. R. 1715) granting a pension to Michael S. 
Mathew W. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Dietrich—-to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1674) granting an increase of pension to; Also, a bill (H. R. 1716) granting a pension to Emma B. 


Moses Callison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1675) granting a pension to Herman H. 


Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1717) granting a pension to Joseph 


Richter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Yeager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1676) granting an increase of pension to| AJso, a bill (H. R. 1718) granting a pension to Edwin R. War- 
James Looney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | burton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1677) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 1719) granting a pension to James F, 
E. E. Garner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1678) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 1720) granting a pension to Everett M, 
Viola T. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Letts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1679) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 1721) granting a pension to Sophia G. 


Franklin C. Overturf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1680) granting an increase of pension 
Solon B. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| kckman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to Also, a bill (H. R. 1722) granting a pension to Harry W. 
| Albeck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1681) granting an increase of pension to \] : » 4799 ; : : se 
’ 6 ¢ : Also, a bill (H. R. 1725) granting a pension to Mary Alice 
William E. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. = eaean Bs ” 


John—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
. ; 29 vTys j ry ; ¥ we — =} . . - +, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1682) granting an increase of pension to} Also, a bill (H. R. 1724) granting a pension to William Har- 


Jonathan C. Crane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | re ae ea ati Memb 
Also, a bill (H, R. 1683) granting an increase of pension to | — = eee eee “aor ab eae to Bau Cree 
William H. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | ee ean een meee ee 
20 : . : | itt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1684) granting an increase of pension to ian eT TY COR ceniien @ wuneten te Cathetns 
R. R. Dill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. lo Bint ne ‘f Jol . HH Bibb a cae =~ creatine Blargpmrgt 
Also, a bill (H. RB. 1685) granting a pension to Solomon | @:, Bibby, widow of John H. Bibby—to the Committee on I 

Perkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. valid Pensions. See er ore ae 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1686) granting an increase of pension to| _,“/8® @ Dill (H. R. 1727) granting a pension to Kate H. 1 
Louis F. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1687) granting an increase of pension to |  4!8% 2 bill : H. R. 1728) granting a pension to Mary E 
David B. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Kline—to the ¢ ae oe Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1688) granting an increase of pension to | _ 4/80 @ bill CH. R. 1729) granting a pension to Andrew J. 


Thomas Cossins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Hackley, alias Thomas Jefferson—to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1689) granting an increase of pension to | Pensions. — = 
Andrew J. Davison—to the Committee on Ipvalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1730) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1690) granting an increase of pension to | Daniel Bubb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


George Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1731) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1691) granting an increase of pension to | William H. Morton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Amos G. Mount—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, a bill (H. R. 1732) granting an increase of pension 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1692) to correct the military record of | Jacob B. Getter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Charles J. Lanning—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 1733) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1693) to correct the military record of | James M. Wiest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 
Oliver T. Worman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 1734) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1694) to correct the military record of | Martha D. Bryson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Francis Campbell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 1735) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1695) to correct the military record of | William Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

William Eller—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 17386) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1696) to correct the military record of | John B. Otto—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

William F, Lawson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 1737) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1697) for relief of the heirs of J. A. J. | Edward Bretz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Rooker, deceased; James Deatherage, administrator of estate Also, a bill (H. R. 1738) granting an increase of pepsion to 

of deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. Felix Kerstetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1698) restoring the name of Berry Weese Also, a bill (H. R. 1739) granting an increase of pension to 
to the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. William Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1740) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Dodson—to the Committee cn Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 1741) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan P. Bare—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1742) granting an increase of pension to 
Wesley R. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1743) granting an increase of pension to 
William Croft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 1744) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Goodman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1745) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Sigmund—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1746) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Small—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1747) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kearns, alias Henry Wilson—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1748) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Kaseman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1749) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kearns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1750) granting an increase of pension to 
Klwood W. Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1751) granting an increase of pension to 
James McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1752) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (TI. R. 1753) granting an increase of pension to | 


John N. Hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1754) granting an increase of pension to | August Grupe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Thomas McCann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1755) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Billman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1756) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1757) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia Brewster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1758) granting an increase of pension to 
James Sheap—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1759) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Seid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1760) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Krickbaum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1761).for the relief of Joseph G. Swank— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1762) for the relief of Louisa Weaver—to 


the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 1763) granting a pension to | Valentine Schwartz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Eli Craig—to the Committee on Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R, 1764) for the relief of the heirs of John 
McAnulty, deceased—-to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1765) for the relief of the heirs of Alfred | 


Mullins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1766) for the relief of the estate of James 
S. Ford, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1767) for the relief of the estate of John | 


Jones, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 1768) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James T. Sawyer—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1769) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry J. Drew, alias Henry H. Wood—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1770) granting an increase of pension to 
John Franklin Hobbs, alias John Franklin—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R, 1771) granting an increase of pension to | 


John T. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1772) granting an increase of pension to 
Jackson H. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

bby Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 1773) granting a pension to 
William L. Zweiger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1774) granting a pension to Jake H. 
Wickert—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1775) granting a pension to Emil Schuett— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H: R. 1776) granting a pension to Michael Land- 
graf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1777) granting a pension to Anna Kress— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1778) granting a pension to Peter Med- 
inger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1779) granting a pension to August 
Capeltte_to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1780) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Serles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1781) granting a pension to Julius Jen- 
sen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to John W. 
Kolste—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1783) granting a pension to Louis Oehler— 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1784) granting a pension to Wilbur M. 
Root—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1785) granting a pension to Rosina 
Stoll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1786) granting a pension to Catherine 
Brill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1787) granting a pension to Emil Clafer— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1788) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kraeger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1789) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Thimmig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1790) granting an increase of pension to 





| Joseph Osthelder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1791) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Heather—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1792) granting an increase of pension to 


William Anglum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1793) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1794) granting an increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1795) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ihde—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1796) granting an increase of pension to 
August Moldenhauer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1797) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Kronzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1798) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Marcoe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1799) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Stenger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1800) granting an increase of pension to 
Herman Ecke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 1801) granting an increase of pension 
James O, Ackerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1802) granting an increase of pension to 
William Nelson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1803) granting an increase of pension to 


ss 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1804) granting an increase of pension te 
Jacob Zimmermann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1805) granting an increase of pension to 
August Kluener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1806) granting an increase of pension to 


James Bowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1807) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Crugom—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1808) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Pray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1809) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert A. McComb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1810) granting an increase of pension to 


| Henry C. Curtis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1811) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Wilsun—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1812) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann MeCormick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1818) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustav Wernicke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1814) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand Pfennig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1815) granting an increase of pension te 
Annie E, Callaghan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1816) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Verhaalen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1817) granting an increase of pension to 
William Schroeder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1818) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Meade—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1819) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1820) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Stockley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1821) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1822) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Trowbridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (21. R. 1823) granting an increase of pension to 
S. E. Wierman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1824) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Leonhardt-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 1825) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Cornelius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1826) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Hyde—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1827) granting an increase of pension to 
Donald McMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1828) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert C. Yoost—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1829) granting an increase of pension to | 


Margaretha Esswein—to the Committee on Invalid DVensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1830) granting an increase of pension to 
August Maffert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1831) granting an increase of pension to 
Winget Burgess—to the Committee on Iivalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1832) granting an increase of pension to 
H. Norton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1833) granting an increase of pension to 
Leberecht Poetting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1834) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Burroughs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1885) granting an increase of pension to | 
William D. Hambright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1836) granting an increase of pension to | 
Samuel W. Bird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1837) granting an increase of pension to 
John Nuss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1838) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia Congden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1839) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Pfrang—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1840) for the relief of Peter Gumm—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1841) to remove the charge of desertion 
against John Walther—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1842) to remove the charge of desertion | 
against Jacob Imig, late a landsman on the ships North Caro- 


D. 





lina and Naubuc, United States Navy—to the Committee on 
‘ Military Affairs. 
’ $y Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to | 
Benjamin H. Isenhour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1844) granting a pension to Joshua B. | 
Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1845) granting a pension to John Ritten- 
house—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
: Also, a bill (H. R. 1846) granting a pension to John H. Ash- | 
: baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1847) granting a pension to Lewis Moler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1848) granting a pension to Jeremiah D. | 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1849) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1850) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Crismond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 1851) granting 
an increase of pension to John McCauley—to the Committee on | 
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x Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 1852) granting a pension to | 
Freda Burow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1853) granting a pension to Patrick 
Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1854) granting a pension to Mary Gonter— 
_ to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
, i Also, a bill (H. R. 1855) granting a pension to Mary A. Lau- 
: ma rient—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a Also, a bill (H. R. 1856) granting a pension to Cordelia Sul- | 
‘ livan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
: Also, a bill (H. R. 1857) granting a pension to Helen | 
% Mathews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
a Also, a bill (H. R. 1858) granting a pension to Jesse H, | 
* Wade—to the Committee on Pensions. 
ay Also, a bill (H. R. 1859) granting a pension to William Tepe, | 
34 jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
q Also, a bill (H. R. 1860) granting an increase of pension to | 


John Fritz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1861) granting an increase of pension to 
David F. Fox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1862) granting an increase of pension to | 
Andrew Houlihan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1868) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1864) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar Messick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1865) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. McDonough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1866) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Nixon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1867) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1868S) granting an increase of pension to 


Harvey S. Page—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1869) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Stevenson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1870) granting an increase $f pensior 

Adam Zimmerman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1871) for the relief of Joseph La Barge, 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1872) for the relief of Bartholomew Buck- 

ley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1873) for the relief of 

Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Infantry 

mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (TI. R. 1874) 
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James Clarkson, 


to the Com 


John H. Drossel- 


for the relief of 


meier-—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1875) for the relief of Camille Noel Dry—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1876) for the relief of John Dieter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1877) for the relief of Isaac W. Harding 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1878) for the relief of Charles W. How 
ard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1879) for the relief of Capt. George W. 


to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (TH. R. 18S0) for the relief of Thomas S. McKee 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1881) for the relief of John H. Khein- 
lander—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1882) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to enroll Isabell Richter, née Bell Cook, and her son 
Charles H. Richter, as Cherokee Indians—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of John 
G. Stauffer & Son—to the Committee on Clain 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 1884) authorizing a survey of 
Goodwives Creek, town of Darien, Fairfield County, Conn., with 
'a view to improvement of navigation—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 1885) granting an increase 
of pension to William McKenney—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1886) granting an increase of pension to 


. . . 
Joseph Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Vensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1887) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1888) granting an increase of pension to 


Pensions. 
f | 


Pensions, 


to the Committee on 
(H. R. 1889) granting an 
to the Committee on Invalid 

(H. R. 1890) granting an pe 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill increase e] 
Perry Emery- 


Also, a bill 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1891) granting an increase of pension to 
| Hiram Frank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1892) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Ferman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1893) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Freel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1894) granting an increase of pension t 
William P. Fullmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1895) granting an increase of n t 
Austin Fosdick—to the Committee on Invalid Densior 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1896) granting an increase of pension t 
| Martha E. Geesman—to the Committee on Invalid Pens 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1897) granting an increase of pension to 
| Charles B. Hackney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1898S) granting an increase of pens ) 
Everill J. Hills—to the Committee on Invalid Vensio 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1899) granting an increase of pension to 
| Isaac Hogaboom—to the Committee on Invalid Vensi« 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1900) granting an incrense of pension to 
Samuel Hillegas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 1901) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1902) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Hull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1903) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wesley Mosier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1904) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bivens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1905) granting an increase of pension to 
John Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1906) granting an increase of pension to 
James Barrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1907) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1908) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Coop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1909) granting an increase of pension to 
Hanley B. Closson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1910) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cherry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1911) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Carmony—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1912) granting an increase of pension to 
William Crisp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1918) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1914) granting an increase of pension to 


John Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1915) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Dutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1916) granting an increase of pension to 
David Dowd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1917) granting an increase of pension to 
John Driskell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1918) granting an increase of pension to | 


Heman Emerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1919) granting an increase of pension to | 


Byron C. Elms—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1920) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter S. Augustine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1921) granting an increase of pension to 
Howell G. Adell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1922) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Arbuckle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1923) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore W. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1924) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1925) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Brees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1926) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Belding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1927) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Boorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1928) granting an increase of pension to 
Milton B. Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1929) granting an increase of pension to 
William Barker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1930) granting an increase of pension to 
Leyard E. Benton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 1931) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. McGee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 19382) granting an increase of pension to 
James McClay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) granting an increase of pension to 
James V. Morrill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1934) granting an increase of pension to 
David McCargar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1035) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1936) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. McFarland—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1937) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Marvel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1938) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1939) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter New—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1940) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac D. Neihardt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1941) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Paisley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1942) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Neu—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1948) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus Payne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 1944) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rudisil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1945) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Roller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1946) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron C. Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1947) granting an increase of pension to 
Enos H. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1948) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Roby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1949) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1950) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Riddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1951) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron B. Stonerook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1952) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew W. Sponsler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Sample—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1954) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Shuster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1955) granting an increase of pension to 


| Lyman D. Stilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 1956) granting an increase of pension to 
James Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1957) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Stower—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1958) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Sheppard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1959) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred B. Ebner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1960) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Simmons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1961) granting an increase of pension to 
Beulah Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1962) granting an increase of pension to 
William Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1963) granting an increase of pension to 
John Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1964) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Ulech—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1965) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Wood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1966) granting an increase of pension to 
Marvin F. Weston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1967) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Winslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1968) granting an increase of pension to 
W. E. Warthen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1969) granting an increase of pension to 
D. C. Westfall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1970) granting an increase of pension to 
Philander G. Woodworth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1971) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Westerfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 1972) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1973) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Walden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1974) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram A, Winslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1975) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace W. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1976) granting.an increase of pension to 
Christopher Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1977) granting an increase of pension to 
Garrett V. D. Hageman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1978) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram B. Hollett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1979) granting an increase of pension to 
John Harmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1980) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Hunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1981) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1982) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace J. Kirtland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1983) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel L. Littrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 1984) granting an increase of pension to 
John I. Lashells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1985) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Lash—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1986) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Lowe—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1987) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Lambert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1988) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1989) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. McClay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1990) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia McKenney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1991) granting a pension to Tabitha BE. 
Goodrow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1992) granting a pension to Hulda Gil- 
breath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1993) granting a pension to Frank Boug- 
ger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1994) granting a pension to Dessa Clough— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1995) granting a pension to Mary Cox—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1996) granting a pension to Beatrice H. 
Duncan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1997) granting a pension to Joseph Erit— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1998) granting a pension to Fred An- 
drews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1999) granting a pension to Nelson 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2000) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2001) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2002) granting a pension to Dewey Shaw— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2003) granting a pension to H. F. E. 
Schroer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2004) granting a pension to Lucy A. 
Tibbetts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2005) granting a pension to Sarah S. 
Wellington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2006) granting a pension to Ruth Wal- 
ston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2007) granting a pension to Catherine 
West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2008) granting a pension to I. M. Wolf— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2009) granting a pension to William 
Kral—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2010) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Leary—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2011) granting a pension to Jennie M. 
Lowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2012) granting a pension to Sallie J. 
Latham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2013) granting a pension to Lucy B. Mil- 
ler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2014) for the relief of Christopher Clary— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2015) for the relief of Fred M. Yale—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AJso, a bill (H. R. 2016) for the relief of the Nebraska Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of Stromsburg, Nebr.—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2017) to correct the military record of 
William H. Phillips—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2018) to correct the military record of 
William Walther—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2019) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Whittaker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2020) to correct the military record of 
August Miltner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2021) amending the records of the War 
Department in the case of John D. McGeehan—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2022) to provide for payment of the claims 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2023) providing for a certain construction 
of the pension laws of the United States in relation to Captain 
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Stufft’s independent company Indian scouts, Nebraska Volun- 
teer Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 2024) granting an 
increase of pension to John D. Tidrick—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 2025) granting a pension to 
Susan M. Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2026) granting a pension to Anna Har- 
rington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2027) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Brady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2028) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Cook—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2029) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Binninger—to the Committee on Invalid“Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2030) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Burwell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2031) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2032) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron M. Elliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2083) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin J. Klock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2034) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. V. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2085) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry R. Cole—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2036) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper N. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2037) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2038) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Goldthorp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2089) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2040) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 2041) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2042) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2043) granting an increase of pension to 
Rollin B. Organ—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2044) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert C. Chamberlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2045) granting an increase of pension to 
John Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2046) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden F. Litchfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2047) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Harrison Pond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2048) granting an increase pf pension to 
John F. Hart, alias Edward Hart—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2049) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Hartnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2050) granting a pension to Wardell Guth- 
rie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2051) granting a pension to George Par- 
ker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2052) granting a pension to Elmer FE. 
King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2053) granting a pension to Annie Page— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2054) granting a pension to Harriet M. 
Weeks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2055) granting a pension to Harry W. 
Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2056) granting a pension to Katherine 
Grubbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2057) for the relief of James T. Healy— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2058) for the relief of John C. De Lany— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2059) for the relief of Valentine Lapham— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2060) for the relief of Maria McMurdie— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2061) for the relief of Lina Hennig—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2062) for the relief of U. S. Davis and 
Mrs. A. D. Foote—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2063) for the relief of Mrs. William W. 
Sherman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2064) for the relief of Ruben A. Stern—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2065) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2066) for the relief of the North American 
seempetiatien and Trading Company—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2067) for the relief of the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2068) to remove the charge of desertion 
poe the record of C. G. S. Mills—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2069) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William H. Gibson—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2070) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of William Birk—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2071) to correct the military record of 
George F. Dewey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2072) to correct the naval record of Ezekiel 
Downey—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 2078) to establish a military status for 
William B. Okeson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 2074) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth A. Stillhamer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: A Dill (H. R. 2075) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Young—to the Committee on In- 
vaiid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2076) granting a pension to Bridget 
Elliot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2077) granting an increase of pension to 
Sumner Cummings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2078) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank L. Curby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2079) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter McKenna—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2080) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Hobart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2081) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2082) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah L. Holman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2083) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Upham, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2084) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin E. Bullard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2085) granting an increase of pension to 
Moritz Schultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2086) granting a pension to Walter Mc- 
Laughlin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2087) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2088) granting a pension to Bridget 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2089) granting a pension to Pauline Paul— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2090) granting a pension to Agnes Mur- 
phy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Alex M. Dice and Simon Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Clifford L. Sturgeon, of Newark, Ohio, favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sandy Valley Council, No. 109, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Coshocton County, Ohio, favoring 
an exclusion law against Asiatics, save merchants, students, and 
travelers—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of John McCauley—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Mound City Board of Trade, 
favoring annual appropriation of $55,000,000 for inland water- 
way improvement—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIG: Petition of C. W. Hooper & Co., favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Union, of Vincent, Ala., favoring a 
national highways commission—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Robert N. Carson, Iowa City, 
Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, against duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Hoosick Falls Lodge, No. 1005, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for a reserve in Wyo- 
a for the American elk—to the Committee on the Public 

ands. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Lester Judson 
Company, Otisco, N. Y.; J. W. Larkin & Son, Brewerton, N. Y.; 
Lieut. Charles B. Howell, Onondaga Hill, N. Y., favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUREY: Petition of residents of Waterford, N. Y., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
David A. Funk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of J. A. Dooley, of Clare, IlL, favoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3y Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Braid Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, for modification of the tariff on silk braids, 
trimmings, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of J. D. Wilson, of 
Hopedale, Ohio—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. E. and O. H. Groves, of Hendrysburg, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition favoring an exclusion law against all Asiatics 
save travelers, students, and merchants—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of John D. Tidrick—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of dealers and growers of 
beans of Michigan, asking that the tariff be left as it is—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of Veteran Repub- 
lican Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., favoring $1 per day pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of citizens of Chicago, favoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chicago, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. NORRIS: Petitions of citizens of Shelton, Nebr., and 
Holbrook, Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petitions of Helena (Mont.) Lodge, No. 193; 
Kalispell (Mont.) Lodge, No. 725; and Miles City (Mont.) 
Lodge, No. 537, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favor- 
ing a reserve for the American elk—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Avon, Mont., against removal of 
tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
W. B. Howard and Julius C. Parrott—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of George Sink—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Tennessee, in favor of a 
national highways commission and federal aid in road con- 
struction—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of business men of San 
Angelo, Tex., favoring parcels-post and postal savings bank 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Resolutions passed at a mass meeting of 
citizens of Hartford, Conn., against the extradition of Jan Janov 
Pouren—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of citizens of Bloomington, 
IiL, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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TS yo . Congressions lireetory (3), 1905 and 1906. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 43: Congressional Directory (6); 1907 and 1908. 
; ) 43. Printed division orders, from 1895 to 1904, inclusive. 
THurspay, March 18, 1909. 44. Statement of inner registered sacks, 1900 to 1904. : 
45. Statement of through registered pouches (established), 1901, 1902, 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 1903, and 1904. apo 
*rayve y aC j Pov -wWC 46. Statement of register exchanges discontinued, 1903 to 1907 
Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rev. Henry N. Couden, D, D. 47. Statement of temporary register exchanges, 1903, 1904, 1905, and 
fhe Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- | 1906. a 
proved. 48. Statement of weekly train reports, 1904. 7 
THE TARIFF. 49. Statement of discontinued register exchanges, 1902 to 1907. 








50. Statement of unworked mails, 1906, 121907, 1908, and January, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on | 1909. 


Tavs ¢ Os ‘ ‘ “f - witho 51. Requisitions for printed facing slips, 1906, 1907, and 1908. 
W ays and Means, I “= authorized to report back without 52. Copy of daily journal, 1905, 1906, 1907, and to June, 1908. 
amendment the bill H. R. 14388. ; . 53. Copy for scheme of South Carolina, 1908. 

rhe SPEAKER. By direction of the Committee on Ways and 54. Copy for scheme of New York, 1908. oe 
Means vont ¢ Pye Toss Vork > NN a 3; back 55. Copy for scheme of Birmingham, Ala., 1908. 

feans the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] reports back 56. Copy for scheme of South Dakota, 1908. 


the following House bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. . Copy for scheme of Virginia-Chicago Stdpt., 1909. 4 
rhe Clerk read as follows: __ Norge.—The papers, etc., listed in items 33 to 35, inclusive, are stored 
A bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- | i" the Division of Forelgn Mails; those listed in items 36 to 57, 


; , . : inclusive, are stored i 1e Divisior tailway Mail Service, Bureau of 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. snetuatee, Sb0 shared in. the Disisian of Railway Mail Service, Br 


On 
~ 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. | 658. Summaries of postal account, 1904. 
od i . : : I 59. Correspondence files, 1903. 
rhe SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- | 60. Advertisements for mail service for the term 1896-1902. a 
-atio Joe. No. 3) : ostmaster-General: | 61. Postmasters’ requisitions on forms 3201, 3202, 3203, and S285 for 
cation (H. Doc. No. 3) from the Postmaster Gene ral: postage stamps, postal cards, plain stamped envelopes, newspaper wrap- 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, pers, special-request envelopes, and postage-due stamps of a date prior 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 2909. | to 1905. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a schedule of papers and 62. All postmasters’ monthly stock reports on Form 3240 (discon- 
documents which are not needed in the transaction of public business | tinued by Postmaster-General’s Order No. 874 of November 25, 1907) 
and which have no permanent value or historical interest : | 63. Notifications from the First and Fourth Assistant Postmasters- 


? 1. Reports regarding condemned waste materials, prior to January, Genera! of postmasters’ appointments and changes of bonds of date prior 
DOS, | VVi. 
100i Haber of “Cash on hand” tm the oftco of the disbursing clerk, | 5° Mistutaes inmpectore forms Telating to resiatry matters 
900-1t Ss. ; ; j mo. & Ose > ne s i g to regia y ma ° 
on Reports of“ Condition of business” in the various bureaus of | oF Ses pasted becke hna 8S to On oo 

epartment, 1906-1908. As ees bo Bay > gb ivisi 

4. Reports ag fo condition of appropriations for contingent expenses, | ,,NOTE.— Zhe papers, efc., listed in tteme, 8 fo, 00 stored An a ialon 
rior to July, 1907. £ es s 6. 3, visio { Stamps ; ms 6 0, Div ) 
» : = of Registered Mails; items 66 and 67, Division of Redemption, Bureau 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 





5. Proposals for services, Post-Office Department, 1908. 
G. Proposals for purchase of waste materials, 1908. 


7. Proposals for painting interior of department building, 1906. 68. Petitions for rural-delivery service, duplicate jackets, and other 
8. Requests for passes to department building, 1907-8. | papers no longer necessary in connection with investigation and report 


: Sar naeshin tie : ¢ December 3 907 
®. Requests from postmasters for permission to dispose of old Postal a gs en ae Se oe one ae BN te eet 
Guides, ete., prior to July, 1908. ry. ee ons fo s : y sely ports ip al 


10. Requests for copies of the Postal Guide, prior to July, 1908. including December 31, 1906. ets - ; “ 
11. Requests for copies of the Postal Laws and Regulations, prior to 70. Inspection reports (Form 573-I) up to and including June 30, 
July. 1908. | 1908, as to condition of rural-delivery service in connection with regu 
12. Requests for copies of the annual reports, prior to July, 1908. | lar inspection of post-offices. : a ie a Be 
13. Carbon copies of directions to travel, prior to January, 1908. 71. Statistical reports of mail matter delivered and collected « n rural 
14. Letters from various divisions of department indicating useless | Toutes up to and including the quarter ended December 31, 1907. | 
files, prior to 1907. _ T2, Inspection jackets containing requests for amendments or changes 
15. Letters indicating apportionment of appropriations, 1906-7. in rural routes, from which the reperts have been withdrawn up to and 
16. Civil-service certificates returned without selection, prior to July, imcluding December 31, 1907. ; eee e 
1908. 73. Card records, inspection reports, and old requisitions dated prior 
une 3 ¢ . 
17. Book in regard to advertising, prior to 1892. to June 30, 1908. ? ae Na a a aa ae ae 
NoTr.—The papers listed in the above 17 items are now stored in the 74. Three hundred and twenty-four bound volumes of records showing 
office of the chief clerk of the department. a the receipt and disposition of mail matter prior to July 1, 1904. 
18. Cases relating to registered matter, Class A, Nos. 167891 to Nors.—The pense, e.. Lg rte oP Renee 14, inckusive, are stored 
178201, both numbers Inclusive, covering the period from January 1, | 1 the Bureau of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
1905, to December 31, 1905, making a total of 10,311 cases. Respectfully, 
19. Cases relating to ordinary mail, Class B, Nos. 559338 to T63S824, ir. H. Hirencocr, 
both numbers inclusive, covering the period from January 2, 1906, to Postmaster-Gencral. 


July 13, 1907, making a total of 204,487 cases. —— — ee 
20. Cases relating to matter dispatched to or from foreign countries, he Graanes ¢@ Tap Woven cp REFARSENTATIVES. — 

Class F, Nos. 56967 to 87733, both numbers inclusive, covering the The SPEAKER. Under the law the Speaker is required to 
et a January 1, 1905, to January 1, 1906, making a total of | annoint a committee of two to examine papers, with the end in 
+fDE ases, : . . * : : . ’ 
~ 21. Jackets and carbon jackets of “S$” eases from 80001 to 99714, | View of their destruction, in whole or in part, accorging to the 

both numbers inclusive, covering the period up to May 13, 1907. : recommendations of the respective departments. 
aah atin im ante in The Chair appoints the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
23. Advices of the appointment clerk affecting post-office inspectors, BAtTes} and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Tatsorr], who 


prior to July 1, 1908. served upon this committee in the last Congress, 
24. Records of pay accounts of post-office inspectors and rural agents, 
prior to July 1, 1906. SMOKING IN THE HOUSE, 
25. Applications of post-office Inspectors and clerks at division head- - - : : ' ; 
quarters and records of leave of absence granted prior to January 1,/ The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the following rule to be 
VUE. - . 
26. Month 0 tors in charge of salaries due | Te@d: _ ie sili : 
guides Gaeta ater Sanuaey 1. 1900. en Oe Cee . The Clerk read section 7 of Rule XIV, as follows: 

27. Cash statements from December 31, 1901, up to and including While the Speaker is putting a question or addressing the Flouse 1 
December 31, 1904. Member shall walk out of or across the Hall, nor, when a Member is 
28. Requisitions of clerks in charge for supplies, and the repair of speaking, pass between him and the Chair; and during the session « 
furniture, etc., from January 1, 1908, to January 1, 1909. the House no Member shall wear his hat, or remain by the Clerk's « . 


ey 


29. Requisitions of division headquarters for supplies prior to Janu- | guring the call of the roll or the counting of nllots. or ioke upon 
ary 1, 1909, and receipts of division headquarters for supplies from | the floor ef the House: and the Sergeant-at-Arms and ])0o ene 


January 1, 1908, to January 1, 1909. charged with the strict enforcement of this clause. Neither any 
30. Forms 562 and 591, from July, 1907, to July, 1908. person be allowed to smoke upon the floor of the House at any ti 
31. Forms 594 and 595, from July, 1907, to July, 1908. 
32. Statements of clerks in regard to cases referred and returned The SPEAKER. The Chair has instructed both the D 


from July, 1907, to July, 1908. aan 6 Serreant-at-Arms. especially touching the clause 
NoTE.—The papers, etc, listed under items 18 to 82, both inclusive, | Keeper and the Sergeant-at-Arms, especially touching the cl: 

are stored in the office of the chief inspector. Such cases and papers | in relation to smoking, to see that the rule is rigidly enforced. 

as from their nature or for other reasons it is thought best to retain 





permanently to be excepted from the above list. MINORITY VIEWS. 

33. Statements of the weights of mails dispatched to foreign countries ~~ 7 ’ ~ ; 4 : 
up to June 30, 1907, except te those relating to dispatches from Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention 
Honolulu, | of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark]. [ ask unanimous 


cucite up te eae Oo Der With Getalls of contract ocesm mail | consent that the minority may have until Tuesday next to file 
35. Miscellaneous letters and papers of no permanent value received | their views on the bill just reported. 

up to December 31, 1907, which have been fully acted upon and which Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is satisfactory. 

are therefore of no value for future reference. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Yor} [Mr. PAYNE] 
36. Five hundred pamphlets, regulations for promotion of railway me OF SAAS. wo Se = Bese 

postal —=. 1903. asks unanimous consent that the minority may have until Tues- 
37. Old requisitions for printing and binding, 1906, 1907, and 1908. day next to file their views in connection with the bill which has 

5 a . . : « 

39. Five hundred jackets, form b080a" te just been reported. Is there objection? 
40. Five hundred jackets, form 5083a. There was no objection. 
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PRINT OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,’ with an index thereto, and the same number of the 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of said report to be accompanied with the 
views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, these things are to go | 


to the folding room, as I understand it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that they will go there under the 
law. 

Mr. MANN. 
to the folding room or the document room, I simply would like 
to intke this suggestion: Undoubtedly most of the documents 
ought to go to the folding room, where they are subject to the 
order of Members of Congress; yet it is an invariable practice 
of Members to send to the document room for documents of 
this kind; and unless some can be placed in the document room, 
Members on the floor who send out for the document can not 
get it. 

Mr. PAYNE. The usual number of copies of this bill was 
printed yesterday, and nearly 2,000 copies are in the document 
room. I want to say, further, that the Committee on Ways and 
Means are having a comparative statement made of the present 
law and the proposed bill, and it is the purpose of the committee 
to ask to have this printed when it is prepared, probably not 
later than Monday next. 

Mr. MANN. I have been informed by those in the document 


room that it is the constant practice of Members of the House | 


to send to the document room for documents which they have 
to their credit in the folding room, and then a complaint is 
raised because they can not get a particular document in the 
document room after the print has been exhausted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think if the gentleman from 
Illinois will take five minutes some day to explain to the House 
all the particulars about the folding room and the document 
room, there would not be any trouble about that. The trouble 
here is that it is hard to get the hang of the thing. 

Mr. MANN. What I wanted to point out was that it would be 
desirable for some copies to be kept in the document room, 
most of the copies going to the folding room to the credit of 
individual Members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection to a reasonable 
number, say 500 or 1,000, being put in the document room. 

Mr. MANN. The people in the document room do the very 
best they can. 


Mr. TAWNEY. There are 2,000 copies in the document room 


now. 
Mr. MANN. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Mr. PAYNE. Two thousand copies went to the document 


room yesterday, and there will be a reprint of the bill and | 


2,000 copies more will go to the document room with the report 
on the bill. 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Two thousand copies went to the document room 
by reason of the bill being ordered printed, as the usual thing. 
'T'wo thousand copies went to the document room yesterday, 


And a reprint can be had at any 


and the Clerk of the House, following the desire of the House, | 


ordered a lot of extra copies, but that is not the usual way of 
having the documents printed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I was informed by a gentleman who 
ought to understand this matter, if he did not, that, under the 
law, on the introduction of a bill 2,000 copies went to the docu- 
ment room. In addition to that I ordered printed, under the 
general leaye the committee has to print, 500 more copies. So 
there ought to be 2,500 copies in the document room now. 

Mr. MANN. 
desk or ordered by the House, the “‘ usual number” is printed, 
which is fourteen or fifteen hundred, and they are sent to the 
document room. There are also a proportion of them sent to 
the document room of the Senate, and there is set aside in the 
Printing Office a number equal to the membership of the House 
and Senate; in addition to that the copies that are Sent to de- 
positories in the country; and the Clerk, for the benefit of 
the House, orders extra copies printed where there is a great 
demand. 

Mr. TALBOTT. 


I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman, 


Mr. Speaker, in reference to the matter of going | 


Of all documents as ordered printed from the | 





| gentleman 
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Mr. PAYNE. Of course I desire to have the bill printed and 
to go through the document room or the folding room so that 
Members can get them, and I would like as fair a distribution 
among Members as possible; and that is the reason I intro- 
duced the resolution in this form. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I would like to say—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or 
not this bill was reported by the committee as originally intro- 
duced? 

Mr. PAYNE. It was. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I want to ask why not have it printed in the 
Recorp, showing the changes between the proposed law and the 
Dingley bill, and then we will have this bill and the Dingley 
bill side by side? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do think they ought to be printed in the 
tecorD. We are having prepared, section by section, paragraph 
by paragraph, the Dingley bill with the corresponding para- 


| graphs in this bill, and as soon as that is prepared I propose 


to ask the House to print a reasonable number of copies of that 
comparison. 

Mr. TALBOTT. That will do what we want. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is right; that will suit the convenience 
of us all. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is not the gentleman’s in- 
tention to have that put in the Recorp, is it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not to put the bill in the Recorp; no. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; the comparative tables. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no such intention as that. The House 


| can regulate that matter when it is brought in here at a later 


date. , 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
in the publication now provided for there is any statement of 
the comparative rates or changes that are made by this bill 
when compared with the Dingley bill, or whether that is to be 
in a subsequent statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. The report shows the changes made from the 
Dingley law, item by item. In addition to that, I stated to the 
House that the clerks of the committee are now making, para- 
graph by paragraph, a comparison of the Dingley bill and the 
proposed bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to state to the 
from New York [Mr. Perkins] that time is so 
precious that it only took twelve minutes from the time the 
Ways and Means Committee got inside the room to report this 
bill back, and he could not reasonably expect——— 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 


| has no right in the House to state what took place in the 





committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My understanding was that any- 
body could state what he pleased. It is already stated, any- 
how. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 





| I want to be heard now under a motion to reconsider the 


ruling. The gentleman from Missouri was not stating what 
occurred, He was stating the time of the occurrence. [Laugh- 
ter.] I should like to have the rule read that prevents the 
stating of the time occupied by a committee in consideration 
or in failure to consider some matter. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLarK] stated nothing that occurred. 


Mr. OLMSTED. He was stating what occurred ‘in twelve 
minutes. 
Mr. MANN. He did say what occurred. The gentleman 


from Missouri [Mr. De Armonp] is incorrect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is already stated, anyhow, and 
you can not get it back. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that the gentleman 


from Misseuri has stated that. 


Mr. PAYNE. I hope now we can get unanimous consent to 
print. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is it proposed to print this comparison as a 
House document or as a committee document? 

Mr. PAYNE. As a House document. It is proposed to ask 
the House to print it when it is prepared. 

Mr. DAWSON. In that case there will be plenty of available 
copies in the document room. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is for the House to determine when that 
matter comes up. I want to say now that there are 500 copies 


of this bill in the document room, and I am informed that they 
are expecting 2,000 more copies inside of a few minutes, so that 
there will be 2,500 copies of the bill in the document room, aside 
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from those provided by the resolution to be sent to the folding 
room. 

Mr. DAWSON. If this is printed as a House document, it will 
be available to every Member of the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. We will cross that bridge when we come to it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman’s request contemplate 
placing any part of this publication in the document room? 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not, but there are already 2,500 copies 
of the bill in the document room. Those printed under this reso- 
lution will all go to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THIRTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS, 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration in the House, as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, of the bill (H. R. 
1033) to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
of a bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 1033) to provide 
for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that we 
had better consider this in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana modify 
his request? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana modifies his 
request, which now is that the bill be considered at this time 
under the rules of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I think we had better proceed in the 
regular way, Mr. Speaker. Let us find out what the rules are 


I modify my request, so as to cover 


now. I object. 
Mr. HAY. I hope the gentleman will withhold his objection 
a moment. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Very well. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this bill is the 
same bill which was passed by the Sixtieth Congress, with no 
change in it except as to the appointment of clerks to be util- 
ized in the Census Office. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And striking out that provision re- 
specting the printing of reports outside of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Mr. HAY. I also understand that it is of vital importance 
that this bill be passed at as early a moment as practicable. 
I understand the rules of the House to be, so far as the con- 
sideration of this bill is concerned, the same as they were in 
the last Congress, and that if the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana is agreed to, the House will consider the bill in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; that 
the bill will be read for amendment, and, if necessary, that there 
will be time given for general debate. Under these circum- 
stances I hope the gentleman from Missouri will not object to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I 
think we had better take the regular order, and I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess for thirty minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 24. 


Resolved, That tmmediately on the adoption hereof it shall be in 
order to consider, under the rules of the House, House bill 1033, a bill to 
provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses. 


Mr. DALZELL. On that I demand the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as is well known, the time ap- 
proaches when it is necessary to take a new census under the 
provisions of the Constitution. The Sixtieth Congress passed a 
bill providing for the taking of the census; it passed both 
Houses and went to the President, and was disapproved by the 
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President for two reasons: First, because of a provision con- 
tained in the bill with respect to appointments, and, second, 
with respect to a provision for printing. Now, the bill has been 
introduced as it passed the House, with the exception of these 
two provisions, and the proposition under the rule is that the 
House shall proceed to a consideration of that bill under the 
rules. In other words, that the House shall resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
consider the bill by general debate and by paragraph. That is 
all there is to it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman says that the 
only difference between this bill and the other bill is in the 
two provisions which he has named. Is there mot another 
ehange with reference to the appointment of supervisors? 
The old bill provided that the supervisors should be appointed 
by the President, “by and with the consent of the Senate,” and 
this bill leaves out the words “by and with the consent of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. DALZELL. 
the bill differs. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman said that there 
were only two changes, which he named—the appointment of 
clerks in the Census Office and the printing. 

Mr. DALZELL. If I am mistaken, it will appear from the bill 
itself. The bill will be open for consideration under the five- 
minute rule and for unlimited amendment. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, De ARMoND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the neces- 
sity for the passage of a bill to regulate the taking of the next 
census. The bill in its present form could have been passed 
and approved by the President during the last Congress. 
There could have been an effort made to pass the old bill over 
the veto of the President. So the idea of urgency was not so 
great with the brethren then as it is now. 

When I objected a few moments ago to this bill being taken 
up by unanimous consent, I confess that I had a desire to see 
the working of this old system, said to be made somewhat 
new. I have a desire to see wherein the new attachment 
affects the old machine, and how it operates. We are not so 
tremendously pressed for time now that there could not be a 
consideration of this bill in the ordinary and orderly way. 
Altogether this illustrates right well, it seems to me, the neces- 
sity for amendment of these rules with reference to the con- 


May I interrupt the gentleman? 


That is one particular, I understand, in which 


| stitution and operation of the Committee on Rules. 


There would have been no meeting of this committee called if 
the Speaker had not decided in advance that a rule like this 
should be reported. The committee was not assembled for con- 
sideration of this rule or anything else, but merely to give form 
and substance, in a technical way, under the rules, to the decree 
of the Speaker already rendered. There was no deliberation 
about it; and later there was simply an announcement by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Danzeti] to the House 
of a decision previously arrived at by the Speaker. As to this 
particular matter, it is a question of choice in procedure be- 
tween a resort to this rule and the appointment of a committee 
on the census, the reference of the bill to that committee, a 
report by that committee, and then the consideration of the bill 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union or 
in the House. 

This shows the readiness with which the Committee on 
Rules is operated. Whenever anything may be a little difficult, 
whenever there may be a little obstruction anywhere, apply to 
the Committee on Rules! In other words, when the Speaker 
has decided to have something done, this Committee on Rules, 
of his own creation, is the orderly and very expeditious means 
resorted to for accomplishment in the House. 

I am one of those who believe it would be a great improve- 
ment, one of lasting and far-reaching benefit, to have the Com- 
mittee on Rules representative of the House and not representa- 
tive merely of the Speaker of the House; have the Committee 
on Rules made by the selection of the Members of the House, 
and not made solely by the selection of the Speaker of the House, 
I suppose that no such thing ever happened as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, belonging to the party of the Speaker, vot- 
ing in a meeting of that committee against the will and wish of 
the Speaker. I think no such thing ever happened, and I am 
sure no such thing ever will happen, so long as the committee is 
made up in the way in which it is now made up, by the agency 
which makes it, the Speaker, whoever the Speaker may be. 

This Committee on Rules, then, is not a representative body, 
It is not really a committee at all. It is an indirect way for the 
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Speaker to say to his party friends upon the floor, “I have 


Marcu 18, 


Members of what belongs to them and concentrates it some- 


decided to have this done, and I call upon you to do it.” It | where else. 


would be the same thing in effect if the Speaker from his place 
in the Speaker's chair were to rise and announce that the 
Speaker had decided that this, that, or the other thing should 
be done, and that he called upon his party friends upon the 
floor to make effective his decision. It would be the same thing 
as if the Speaker were to vacate the chair temporarily, take 
his place upon the floor, and from the floor make the motion, 
calling upon the House to register approval of a decree already 
entered by him. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that that was done 
in the Fifty-third Congress by Mr. Speaker Crisp. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. It can be done very easily. That is cer- 
tainly a more direct way of doing it than the method practiced 
in the Sixtieth Congress, and now inaugurated in the Sixty-first 
Congress. It does not make any difference who did it, or when 
it was done. The question remains the same: Ought the im- 
portant Committee on Rules to be one chosen by the member- 
ship of the body representing it, or ought it to be one chosen 
by the Speaker of the House, with the Speaker its controlling 
member, and directly representing him? That is the direct 
question, ho matter where it first arose, and no matter how it 
uiuiy have been determined some place, some time. 

Here we have the first fruits, in this Congress, in this House, 
of the action of this committee. They have taken out of reg- 
ular channels a bill, as it turns out in this particular instance, 
which easily could come before the House without their agency, 
and to which probably there is no particular objection; but 
what they have done with this bill is precisely what they can 
do with any other bill at any time. 

Then, another thing. As this Committee on Rules now is, and 
always, I think, will be, made up merely to echo the sentiment 
and to voice the decrees of the Speaker, when made with rules 
such as we now have in force, so any and every committee in 
this House by operation of the present rules, even with the 
innocuous amendments put into them, can be made to report 
any particular measure or to suppress during the entire life of 
a Congress other measures along any line or any particular 
measure referred to the committee. 

The rules heretofore and now put the House, the membership 
of the House, and the business of the House and legislation 
submitted to the House in the control of the Speaker. . Now, 
then, without any reference to the personality of the gentleman 
who occupies the Speaker’s chair, without any reference to any 
Speaker past or to come, these rules concentrate in the Speaker 
powers that belong to the House, and whatever powers are con- 
centrated in the Speaker are powers taken from the member- 
ship of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes, for a question. My time is short. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Does not the gentleman know that 
a Republican caucus elected the present Republican members of 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I heard that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. If, then, this plan works so badly, 
as he declares, as to the Committee on Rules, would he be in 
favor of extending the method to the selection of other com- 
mittees? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, I think, 
already knows that I am very much in favor of extending the 
selection of committees so that every committee in the House 
may be selected by the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Why complain, then, of the mem- 
hership of the Committee on Rules, selected in that way? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. The gentleman does not seem to be able 
to appreciate the distinction between complaining and dis- 
cussing a proposition. I understand this question to be a great 
and far-reaching and important question in American politics— 
one that goes to the very foundation of the orgunization and 
usefulness of the House of Representatives—that goes to the 
very source and mainspring of legislative life in these United 
States of America. 

There can not be taken from the Members of the House of 
Representatives upon either side, from any Member, any right 
or any power which, under the Constitution and by virtue of 
his election, belongs to him without a wrong being done, not 
only to him and his constituency, but to the whole people of 
the United States, and a dangerous blow being struck at our 
institutions themselves. That is the reason that I am opposed 
to this one-man power. I am opposed to this concentration of 
power; I am opposed to this agency which operates to deprive 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Now, if there be given time—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I thought my time had expired. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Is it not true that the Democratic 
caucus instructed the minority leader to name the Members of 
the various committees of the House? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, it is true that the Demo- 
cratic caucus intrusted to the leader upon this side, as the gen- 
tleman knows and as the Speaker knows, and as the gentleman 
knew and as the Speaker knew, the matter of suggesting to the 
Speaker who would be satisfactory and who would not be satis- 
factory to this side, and it is also a matter of history that the 
Speaker, in the few appointments that he has announced, made 
selections not satisfactory to this side, without consulting any- 
body upon this side who had the right to be consulted about it 
at all, and misrepresented this side in his appointments and 
misrepresented the party-—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
additional to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman mean to suggest that I 
have taken my place on the Committee on Ways and Means 
without the approval or consent of the minority leader? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
matter stands with reference to that. I did not have the gentle- 
man particularly in mind. I am right well satisfied, however, 
that the gentleman was not selected with a view of carrying 
joy to this side of the House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And I am thoroughly satisfied that as to the selection of 
other gentlemen named by the Speaker, whatever the motive 
may have been, the thing that actuated the Speaker was not a 
desire to represent this side or the sentiment of this side in the 
selection of persons for committee places, or with reference to 
the questions to be dealt with. I am satisfied also that when 
the Speaker gave to this side 7 members of the important 
Committee on Ways and Means out of 19, when this side is 
entitled to at least 8, when he took 1 from this side and gave 
1 to the other side, and when he put upon that committee, 
ostensibly from this side, men who did not and do not repre- 
sent this side in sentiment or in anything else—that then the 
Speaker, not accidentally but by conscious act, illustrated to the 
House and to the country the dangerous possibilities of power 
concentrated in the Chair for the making up of committees for 
particular purposes, in view of particular considerations, with- 
out regard to the large body of Members of this House, and the 
large body of the people of the country, who do not receive 
proper consideration or representation, [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, of all the unreasonable kicks I 
have heard in previous Congyesses from a similar locality the 
one just indulged is the most unreasonable. The House 
passed and the Senate passed during the last Congress the cen- 
sus bill, which was carefully considered for menths in the Com- 
mittee on the Census and was carefully considered in both Houses 
of Congress. For reasons satisfactory to the Executive, he vetoed 
that bill. Now, we come up with this same bill, agreed to in 
this manner by both Houses, eliminating the features that were 
objectionable to the Executive, and want to pass it. It must be 
passed, as the commencing of the taking of the census is only a 
few months off. We have met here in extra session for the pur- 
pose of revising the tariff. ‘The bill has been reported. We pro- 
pose to have it read this week and at the earliest moment pos- 
sible—and gentlemen have been actively engaged for the last six 
months working upon that bill—take it up for discussion on 
Monday next. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER] 
comes in here this morning and asks unanimous consent to con- 
sider this bill. Objection is made. There is no alternative ex- 
cept to let the bill go over and not pass it, or to bring in a rule 
simply to consider it in the Committee of the Whole—— 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not time to yield now. (Continuing.) 
To consider it in the Committee of the Whole, where every oppor- 
tunity will be given for amendment. Now the gentleman drags 
in here a personal attack upon the Speaker of this House, try- 
ing to carry on the lost battle of Monday last. 
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He criticises the appointment of the Committee on Rules; Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think you can go on and use some 
and yet the Republican caucus led the way, suggesting to the | more of your. time. 
Speaker two members of the Committee on Rules, members Mr. DALZELL. You have only had one speech; go ahead, 
approved by solid vote in that caucus, to be appointed by the | now, and make another. I want to hear it. [Laughter.] 
Speaker. There have been several Democratic caucuses since. Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will hear it whether you want 


How have they responded to that invitation? They bicker | to hear it or not, if you are within a half a mile’s distance. 
among themselves; they try to discipline members of their | [Laughter.] 
party; but what response has there been made to the invitation Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is 
of the Republican caucus? Not a sign. But they go on and | always amusing when he enters upon the role of lecturer of 
declare that no man shall serve on the minority side of the com- | this House, and the madder he gets the more amusing he 
mittees unless he is approved by whom? A man selected by | becomes. I do not care anything about the eulogy that he 
the House? No. Why, they come down immediately from their | passed upon the Speaker. It has nothing to do with it. Iw ill 
committee of fifteen and select one man in their own party [ap- | tell you what I think about the Committee on Rules; and it 
plause on the Republican side], saying that no man on their side | will only take one or two sentences to do it. As long as the 
of the House shall dare to serve on a committee, although ap- | Committee on Rules is appointed by the Speaker and the 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, under the rules of the | Speaker is the chairman of the Committee on Rules, the Speaker 
House, without being put under the Democratic ban. I think | is the Committee on Rules. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
there are some men in the House left on that side who have | He is the whole thing. Now, so much for that. I am opposed 
manhood enough and enough sense of responsibility to their con- | to tliat system. I do not believe that the Speaker of the House 
stituents—yes, and a regard for the oath that they took when | ought to be a member of the Committee on Rules [applause 
they entered this Congress to well and faithfully discharge the | on the Democratic side], and I will tell you why. 
duties of the office upon which they were about to enter—to serve | The Speaker is the leader of his party in the House, The 
upon the committees of the House unless excused by the House, | minority leader is supposed to be the leader of the minority. 
I do not think that the Members on that side of the House have | The Speaker and the minority leader are pitted against each 
become so servile that they will yield to this imperious demand |: other, and the Speaker has the determining voice as to who wins 
that comes to them, and even violate the oath of their office by | the victory. Now, if Jack Johnson and Jim Jeffries have 2 
refusing to serve on the committees of the House when properly | prize fight, nobody would suppose that either Jim Jeffries or 
and constitutionally under the rules of the House appointed to | Jack Johnson ought to be the referee in that fight, would they? 
serve upon the committees of the House. And yet that is what | [Laughter.] by: 
you are trying to do. That is your attitude. You are trying to I say very frankly, and always have said, that if this House in 
turn away from the folly of your committee of fifteen and con- | 2 Republican administration is to have a ezar, I would just as 
centrate the whole power on that side into the hands of one man, lief the present occupant of the chair was the czar as anybody 
who was not selected by the House, but by the caucus on your | else. He is a sort of benevolent despot. | Laughter. | 
side of the House. Talk about your one-man power! What ex: | Now, one other word in that direction. I never knew, Mr. 
planation have you to make of that? Oh, my friend from Mis- | Speaker, that the Republican eaucus had elected two members 
souri thinks it is proper just now to denounce the rules of the | on the Committee on Rules until I heard it, L suppose it must 
House, have been, Tuesday. I had not read the proceedings of the 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. Republican caucus. 
Mr. DALZELL. I yield as much more time as the gentleman Mr. MANN. And you were not present. 
wants. Y Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I was not there; I am sorry 
Mr. PAYNE. They denounce the rules of the House and de- | | WS not, when they passed that resolution. I never was in- 
nounce the Committee on Rules, and yet without this commit- formed of it; never. We never had an opportunity to elect two 
tee now it would be impossible for a majority of the House, | °",0Ur Side. aa 
however much they favored this bill, to get consideration of it. It seems to me that it is a very poor pretense for the gen- 
No; it would be impossible with 390 Members in favor of this | teman from New York [Mr. Payne] to undertake to say that 
bill to get consideration of it against the inconsiderate folly | We ®T@ Opposed to electing committees when that was the very 
that comes from one Member on that side of the House. " | thing we were making the fight for on Monday, and we had 
Mr. DE ARMOND. Will the gentleman yield? the machine of this House flat on its back for three hours. 
Mr. PAYNE. I will yield for a question. | Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Now, that is the truth 
Mr. DE ARMOND. I wish just to suggest to the gentleman ; *Dout it, ' 
that that tremendous difficulty could be avoided by the ap-| ™: WILSON of Tilinois. Did you remain on top? 
pointment of a Committee on the Census. [Applause on the Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We were on top for three hours, 
Democratic side.] [Laughter.] And everybody knows why we did not stay on top. 


Mr. PAYNE. We might appoint all the committees of the | [Mreat ne en, Cae Caer thing: The geatiomen spoke 

House about cee ratic caucus passing a resolution*’that a Demo 

ning : , | ecrat should not serve on these committees unless I “ viséed” 

Mr. DE ARMOND. No; the Committee on the Census. his seeelieneend a pac aoe i — ann aan Kod bs if , | 
Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from Missouri accept an ; ee athe te : a cae ; 


wintment the ittee the Census if one were ap viséed Mr. HARRISON’S appointment by reason of the fact that 
ene. ae ee ee one were &P-| he acted the man and came into the Democratic caucus and 
ed? 


gave back to us his appointment to that committee. [Great ap- 
Mr. PAYNE. It has been the general consensus of opinion 0D | pjause.] So much for that. 
both sides of the House that only certain committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the Committee on Accounts, the Committee on | gome way ought to make up their side of the committees and 
Printing, and the Committee on Ways and Means—should be | the Democratic side in some way ought to make up their side 
appointed, in order not to retard the consideration of the tariff | o¢ the committees. In that way each side would undertake to 
bill. Fortunately the House has a committee, when 390 Mem- | get men placed on the committee that represented their side to 
bers want a vote on a bill, that will prevent the factious objec- | the pest advantage and where they could do the most valuable 
tion of one man, a tyrannical one-man power by a man not| work, [I am not complaining that the Speaker has resumed the 
chosen by a caucus even, without any more power than any | powers that he originally had: but I do savy that there are two 
other Member of the House. | political committees in this House, and o ily two. One of them 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Chosen by the people. is the Committee on Rules, the other is the Committee on Ways 
Mr. PAYNE (continuing). We are proceeding in the orderly | and Means; and if there are any two committees in the House 
manner of business, determining by a vote of the majority of | jin which the men ought to be Republicans, on one side, who 
the House whether we want to consider this bill, and not | will stand hitched, or Democrats, on the other side, who will 
indulging in carping criticism and abuse of the honorable gentle- | stand hitched, it is on the Committee on Rules and on the Ways 
man who is the Speaker of this House, the peer of any Member | and Means Committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.]_ 
of this House [loud applause on the Republican side], equal in If we had had the opportunity we would have elected all of 
integrity, in character, in fairness, with any who sits here or | the Democratic members on all of the committees, and that is 
have sat here during my service of twenty-four years. [Loud my fight. It has just begun; and I do not have a particle of 
applause on the Republican side. ] doubt about the ultimate triumph of our cause in that dire 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much more time is there, Mr. | tion, and neither do you. 
Speaker, on either side? Mr. MANN. No: we do not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has ten Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not a bit; if you have any sense 
minutes, and the gentleman from Missouri has seven minutes. | you do not. 


I say this about these commiitees: That the Republicans in 
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Now, one other thing about this census bill, of course every- 
body knows that the census bill has to be passed; that is, that 
it ought to be. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De ArMonpD] has sug- 
gested a way out of this, instead of bringing into operation this 
juggernaut machine called the “ Rules Committee,” and that is by 
appointing the Committee on Census and doing things in order. 
But here is the situation: This House, after ample debate and 
due deliberation, passed a census bill. The Senate passed it, and 
President Roosevelt, in the exercise of his power, vetoed it, and 
when the veto came back over here the fighting qualities of the 
Republican side flamed up, and the tip went around that if we 
would stand with them they would override the President’s 
veto. ‘That was the first day; but after a little time for reflec- 
tion the Republicans’ courage, like that of Bob Acres, oozed out. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] And although the man 
who was wielding the “ big stick” was about to go out of the 
White House, they were afraid they would get one more crack 
on the head with that weapon, so they ignominiously backed 
down, and here you are with the bill back here now. You had 
plenty of time to pass it in the last session, but you were afraid 
to. Half of you over there in the last two weeks of the last 
Congress trembled in your boots constantly for fear President 
Roosevelt would send in a blood and thunder message that 
would arouse the country against you, as he had done once or 
twice before. That is the situation about the whole business. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLarK] occupied all his time? 

The SPEAKER. His time has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the balance of my time to my col- 
league on the Committee on Rules, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SmirTH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has ten minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
originated early in American history. 

From the First Congress, in 1789, there has always been a 
Committee on Rules, but it was for many years simply a select 
committee authorized at the beginning of each Congress to re- 
port a system of rules. In 1841 it was decided that the com- 
mittee, which was still a select committee, might report from 
time to time. At first the Speaker was not a member of the 
committee, but on June 14, 1858, a resolution was agreed to 
authorizing the appointment of a committee on rules, of whom 
the Speaker was to be one, to revise the rules and report at the 
next session. The committee continued to be a select committee 
until the revision of 1880, when it was made a standing com- 
mittee, with its membership fixed at five, in accordance with 
the previous usage. In 1891 the right to report at any time 
was conferred upon the committee, and in 18938 it was given 
the right to sit during sessions of the House. 

I read from Hinds’s Parliamentary Precedents. It thus ap- 
pears that it was a Democratic Congress in 1880 that first 
created this Committee on Rules as a standing, as distinguished 
from a select, committee of the House. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] It has always been chosen, under Democratic 
administrations of the House, by the Speaker of the House. 
But the Republican party, recognizing a popular demand, 
whether based upon full information or not, for a change, de- 
termined to make this committee not one selected by another 
committee, a mere oligarchy, but to make this a committee 
selected by the House itself, every Republican member selected 
by the Republican caucus, and every Democratic member se- 
lected by the Democratic caucus. It passed a resolution to that 
effect on Saturday night. That was printed in three daily 
papers in the city of Washington on Sunday, and yet it is 
claimed that no information of it got to the Democratic side 
of the House until after Monday. [Laughter on the Republican 
side. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why did not the Speaker inform the 
Democratic leader that he was waiting for the announcement of 
the Democratic Members? 

Mr. SMITH of lowa. Oh, the gentlemen were advised by the 
public prints, and they will not claim that none of them read 
the daily papers at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But we were not advised, and we did 
not know of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Now, what is the fact? The Demo- 
cratic party met in caucus on Monday at 10 o'clock, the day 
after this notice had been published in three Washington dailies, 
and selected no one for this committee. It met again on the 
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afternoon of that day and selected io one for this committee. 
The rules commanded the Speaker to appoint the Committee on 
Rules, and when the time came he appointed the committee 
strictly in accordance with the rules of the House, appointing 
those Members chosen by the Republican caucus, and selecting 
men for the Democratic side, the Democratic caucus having 
failed to act. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do not think I care to yield; I have 
only a short time. 

Mr. JAMES. I would not either, on that line. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman from Kentucky need not 
be disturbed, but in my short time I do not care to yield. Now, 
what is the fact? That side of the House proposed to appoint 
a committee to select the members of the Committee on Rules, 
and we adopted the policy that the House itself should select 
the members. The Members on this side selected our members, 
and the Members on that side were authorized to select their 
members. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is a good thing now for the 
Republican party to select two members of the Committee on 
Rules, why don’t you go the whole hog and select the whole? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are about a thousand appoint- 
ments to be made on all the committees of this House, and no 
intelligent man will claim that it is possible for this body of 
400 people to make a thousand separate selections of Members 
on committees. Now, the gentleman from Missouri recognized 
that when he proposed a committee on committees in place of 
the election of the committee in the body of the House 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One more question. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. My time is rapidly passing and I must 
proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you reconcile the action of 





| the caucus and the selection of two members with the repeated 


declarations of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am not responsible for the declara- 
tions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). That the old code of 
rules was the most perfect ever devised by the will of man? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes; but he never declared that it was 
the most perfect that ever could be devised by the will of man. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] The truth is that these 
gentlemen were so busy preparing to chasten certain gentlemen 
upon their side of the House in their caucus in the evening 
that they forgot to name the members of the Committee on 
Rules. [Laughter on the Republican side.] “ Rebels in Cork 
are patriots at Madrid.” [Laughter.] 

The Committee on Rules has no power to force any rule upon 
this House; it has simply the power to bring measures before 
the House, and unless the majority favor the action of that 
committee its action is null. So that all the Committee on 
Rules can do is to give the majority an opportunity to vote. 

We have heard a good deal of talk lately, Mr. Speaker, about 
the inability to compel committees to report, and about the 
helpless character of the House when committees do not report; 
but here is a proposition to bring a bill before the House that 
has previously been considered by the committee of another 





| Congress and Jet the House itself, in its aggregate capacity, 


determine every question as to the census. Oh, but the gentle- 
man says, why not appoint a Committee on Census? I call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that when the gentleman from 
Missouri brought in his resolution the other day it provided that 
the Speaker was authorized to appoint certain specific commit- 
tees, revoked his authority to appoint all the other committees, 
and left the Census Committee off the list that he was going to 
permit the Speaker to appoint at this session of Congress. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are we operating under the rule 
that I brought in or under something else? What do you say 
about that? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman declared his hostility 
to the appointment of a Committee on Census at this session of 
Congress, and sought to prohibit the Speaker from doing so, 
and now when we yield to that suggestion that no Committee 
on the Census shall be appointed we are again arraigned for 
arbitrary conduct in trying to carry out even his plan and pur- 
pose in this small way. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was considered, and the resolution was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1083) 
to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MANN in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in most of its 


aspects, is identically the same as the bill that passed both | 
Houses late in the last Congress and was disapproved by the | 
President. The original bill wes discussed in the House for | 
four or five days, and after thorough consideration in the Senate | 
it was amended somewhat and was agreed to in conference. | 
The President pointed out one material objection to the bill. | 


That related to the manner of the appointment of clerks in the 
Census Office in this city. 

It was the purpose of the Congress in enacting the bill in the 
first place to confer upon the Director of the Census a very wide 
latitude of discretion all along the line, and that large discre- 
tion was embodied in the provision for the appointment of 
clerks as well as in all other provisions of the bill. The work 
of taking a decennial census is a gigantic task. It is largely 
emergency work. ‘There are three chief considerations to be 
observed in the preparation of a census law. 

The first, and prime one, perhaps, is the accuracy of the work, 
and second, its dispatch, and the third, economy in the admin- 
istration of the work. In order that these things may be ac- 


complished, experience has shown that it is imperatively neces- | 


sary that the man at the head of this great undertaking shall 
have a free hand in relation to most of the administrative mat- 
ters, so that he can meet and settle exigencies as they arise with 
the least possible delay; and that explains, Mr. Chairman, the 


reason why the Congress incorporated in the first bill the pro- | 


vision respecting the appointment of clerks. It was an attempt 
to adapt the merit system to the peculiar character of the work 
during the temporary period in the Census Office. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that under 
the bill as it is now prepared the Director of the Census, on 
whose shoulders rests its accuracy, will have as full and com- 
plete a hand as he had under the bill which passed the Sixtieth 
Congress? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; the Director of the Census under | 
the pending bill does not have as much latitude, his power is | 


somewhat circumscribed, and that provision was changed to 
meet the objection made by the President in disapproving the 
bill. But allow me to say this: The provision is so framed as 
to still confer upon the Director of the Census all the latitude, 
all the liberty, he may require for the welfare of the service, 
because it does provide that when exigencies arise he may 
select clerks from the eligible list upon other considerations than 
the ground of rating; but to meet exigencies only. 


Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. The eligible lists of what? | 


Mr. LANGLEY. The Civil Service Commission has nothing 
to do with the appointments. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, I beg pardon; I should be cross- 
examined by only one counsel at a time. I am yielding now to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to cross- 
examine the gentleman, but to get the gentleman’s knowledge, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there not danger, if the bill as it is 
now prepared passes, of a conflict occurring between the Di 
rector of the Census and the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Suppose the director comes to the con- 
clusion that an exigency exists whereby he ought to employ 
certain people; under the bill as it is now prepared does the 
gentleman believe that the Director of the Census would have 
the power, over the opposition of the Civil Service Commission, 
to appoint anybody? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The bill provides that there shall be a 
special test examination, the character of which shall be de 
termined by the Director of the Census, the examination to be 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission, equipped with the 
official mechanism to conduct such examinations, and that the 
examinations shall be open to everybody, witfiout regard to 
political party affiliations. It does require the Civil Service 
Commission to certify the whole list of eligibles over to the 
Director of the Census, with all the examination papers, The 
Director of the Census then is the custodian of the entire 
eligible roll, and the bill provides that the clerks shall be 
| selected without regard to the rule of geographical apportion- 
| ment: but the director must give preference in order of rating, 
| excepting when the exigencies of the service may require it 
| he may give preference in order of location or other conditions 
to secure clerks who are immediately available. There can 
| be no conflict. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Under the bill, if the eligible list is 
certified over to the director, is he not compelled to accept it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. So it takes away to that extent any 
discretion in the Director of the Census altogether? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, no. I think the gentleman mis- 
understands the situation. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hut]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on pages 4 and 5 of the 
bill the entire force is put under the civil service, and on page 
5, line 4, I find these words: 


Without regard to the law of apportionment. 


Now, if the gentleman will permit, my understanding of the 
civil-service law now is that the law of apportionment applies 
to the different localities in the United States; so that even if 
some of the applicants living near the seat of government stand 
higher than those at a farther distance, if those localities near 
the capital have their full quota they would have to wait until 
other localities in the United States had received their quota 
before they would take precedence over those at a distance. 

’ Now, I would like to ask the gentleman why, in putting this 
under civil service—which to my mind is an almighty bad thing, 
but conceding we have got to take it—why it was that the loeali 
ties represented by gentlemen in the Mississippi Valley are 
virtually prohibited from any possibility of being employed on 
this temporary force? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentlemansfrom Iowa mis- 
understands the force or the meaning of that provision. In the 
first place—— 

Mr. HULI. of Iowa. Then, let me make myself a little 
clearer——- 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I think I understand the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You provide here that the selection 
made by the Civil Service Commission shall be certified over 
| to the Director of the Census, and the Director of the Census 
must make his selection without regard to the law of appor- 
tionment in the order of rating—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Now, that is a change of the civil- 
service law 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa (continuing). Making it still worse on 


having made the former admission that the gentleman has parties representing constituents at some distance from the 
made, whether or not it is a fact that he does believe that if | seat of government. 
this bill passes and becomes a law as it is now prepared it Mr. CRUMPACKER. And that recommendation was made 


will strike a blow at the accuracy of the Thirteenth Census. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Oh, I do not. I am willing to confess 


by a special committee appointed by the Secretary of the De 
partment of Commerce and Labor, at the head of which was 


that in our attempt to secure to the Director of the Census full | Carroll D. Wright, specially recommending the abolition of the 


control over the work, we conferred upon him a latitude that | rule of geographical apportionment, and the President, in 


his 





was not necessary. We gave him more liberty in making ap- | message of disapproval to this bill, especially 


pointments than was required for the proper administration of 
the service, and in this provision we have specified the manner Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). Espe 


Mr. HULL of lowa. Yes. 


inlly referred to 


of appointments, the policy of appointment, and saved to him | that fact and said it ought to be left out of the bill, and the 


expressly simply that latitude that may be necessary for the | Director of the Census, who perhaps knows more about census 
proper administration of the work. 


work and the official requirements than any other man {fn the 
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country, asked to have it left out. 
hnesses——— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; but why should it be left out? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. These are the witnesses who have 
testified it should be left out. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But why? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For the good of the service. Now, the 
object of leaving it out is to avoid the difficulties that might be 
met, as the gentleman remembers, in following the rule of 
geographical apportionment. Suppose, now, as the gentleman 
states, those States within a hundred or two hundred miles of 
the city of Washington have their full quota or more. Suppose 
we adhere to the rule of geographical apportionment. Then, of 
course the remote States are the only ones which could furnish 
clerks in the temporary service, and the gentleman must bear 
in mind this service is only temporary 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I know that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). And the average tenure 
will not perhaps be to exceed two years and the pay is from 
$600 to $1,000 a year, and under the rule of geographical ap- 
portionment the Director of the Census would be compelled to 
go to California and other remote States for the clerks. He 
would have to keep a large number of clerks on hand on the 
waiting list, on the pay roll, to meet emergencies, so that the 
application of that rule would be costly and embarrassing. 

This bill was drawn with the view of avoiding unnecessary 
“red tapism,” a thing that strangled and destroyed the value 
of the census taken in 1890. If we preserve all the requirements 


Now, these are the wit- 








tion of Members of Congress, but only selecting those who could 
pass a preseribed test examination. That made it nonpartisan. 
To my mind that was a true merit system. 

Mr. HAY. Noncompetitive. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Noncompetitive; but the applicant for 
appointment had to pass a test examination, and all who 
failed to pass that examination and show their ability to do 
that work were rejected by the Director of the Census. To my 
mind that was the merit system in a greater degree than the 
civil-service system. ‘The civil service will load up here in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 employees, and when this is completed, 
no matter what you put in the bill now, every pressure on 
earth will be brought to bear to provide places for them, on 
the ground that they ought to stand equally with every other 
man in the civil service. The other men were taken from 
different localities and were appointed, if they passed a test 
examination, and probably some of them came here from a dis- 
tance. Do you propose in this bill—and I am not objecting to 
the civil-service provision in the bill, as I would be glad to get 
rid of the responsibility of naming anybody for any place—to 
give no man in a distant State notice that he can get an ap- 
pointment, but notify him that he has to pass higher than the 
other fellow on the list or he can not get an appointment? 

Some of the very best men in the last census, as the Director 
of the Census, who took the census then, will testify, were men 
who had not the best of scholastic ability, but had practical 


| ability, and did their work in such a manner that they received 


promotion sooner than many of the men who passed a higher 


that are applicable to the permanent service we will surround | examination than they did. That is true. 


the Census Office again with these red-tape requirements that | 


will greatly impair the value of this great work, and greatly 
increase its cost. Rather than do that we had better not have 
the work done and save the money in the Treasury. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, it seems 


to me, does not give very much weight to the language of the | 


bill a little farther down, which provides that— 


when the exigencies of the service require, preference may be given to 


eligibles who by reason of residence or other conditions are immediately | 


available. 


If that language means anything, it means in case of emer- 
gency and the States far off have not their quota they can take 
them from near here 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 





Surely. 
And if you put it as you have, in my 


judgment you simply give notice to Illinois and Iowa and Ne- | 


braska and other States of the West that—— 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me answer at this point that I 
think the gentleman has business judgment enough to appreciate 
the importance of doing business in a business way, and doubt- 


less realizes the fact that the work in the Census Office during | 


the decennial period is not ordinary administrative work. 
It can not suffer the ordinary delays. Now, leaving the pro- 
vision in the bill, abrogating the rule of geographic apportion- 


ment, and retaining the requirement that gives preference in | 
order of rating, we have a kind of apportionment not based upon 


geography, but upon rating, and we require the safety provision 
in the bill under any circumstances. 

Now, another thing. 
the country, I have no doubt, and all those on the eligible list 
will be certified, and the Director of the Census can foresee that 
he will require, say, a hundred, five hundred, or a thousand 
clerks in a week or ten days or two weeks, as the case may be. 
He will pick them out. He will notify the availables in the 
gentleman’s district, in the State of Iowa, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and other remote States, as they come, to be here in due 
time. It will be done in that way, excepting when something 
arises that has not been foreseen that requires the immediate 
appointment of clerks, then we give him the right to appoint 
from the eligible roll upon considerations of availability. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If the gentleman will let me have three 


or four minutes, he can answer me fully, and I will no lay | ; . ; 
: 8 y, atw t delay | written as clearly and as plainly as it could be. 


wants to make a | 


any longer. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, 
speech ? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not want to make a speech. If I 
did I would want more time. I want to make an explanation 
of my position, not in the form of a question, and the gentle- 
man can answer it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hut] to make his statement. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I only want four minutes, and would 
like to have that time entirely to myself. 

Under the last census, and the one taken before that, the 
director made up the list of all his force on the recommenda- 


The gentleman 








| in the city of Washington. 
These examinations will be held all over | 








Now, Mr. Chairman, what I would like for the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CruMpacKeERr] to do as chairman of this committee, 
is not to waive all the rights of all the States distant from 


| the capital, but arrange it so that you can have a merit system, 


so that every man that gets a place must pass a prescribed ex- 
amination, and demonstrate by that his ability to do the work. 
Then let it be distributed among all the congressional districts 
of the United States, and let some man outside this locality 
have some chance to work for the Government some time during 
his life. ; 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
To whom does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER! now yield? 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
from Tennessee? 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. 


I have not made my selection. 
Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 


I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 


| nessee |[Mr. Papcettr] first. 


Mr. PADGETT. I would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion, beginning with the proviso on line 5, page 5: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available. 

Especially to the words, “ or other conditions,” and to submit 
this question: Suppose that a man with the highest rating lived 
in New York State and a man with a lower rating, but with a 
good political pull, is with his Congressman here at the time 
Are not “ other conditions ” thus pre- 
sented under this law that would give preference over the man 
with the better rating in the State of New York, who might be 
had the day after to-morrow? That is to say, a condition that 
would make him immediately available. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. ‘That interpretation could be put upon 
the provision, but the object of the provision, if the gentleman 
will allow me to explain—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The object of the provision is written 
clearly on its face. When any considerable discretion is vested 
in a public officer for the public good, it is liable to be abused. 
The most benevolent, the most necessary discretion, the great 
judicial discretion that is reposed in the courts of the country is 
liable to be abused every day. The purpose of the provision is 
And let me 
say this: That identical provision is in the present civil-service 
law where appointments are made for temporary service. The 
Civil Service Commission can give preference in cases of emer- 
gencies on account of residence and other conditions, which 
makes eligibles immediately available. 

Now, here is the proposition we had in mind: Suppose an 
eligible lived in Nebraska and happened to be here. The Direc- 
tor of the Census, if the exigency justified, could appoint that 
eligible without respect to his relative grade, as the condition of 
his being here would make him immediately available. Any con- 
dition that makes a man on the eligible list immediately avail- 
able would come under the provision. The gentleman must 
bear this in mind. The applicant must pass the examination. 
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That is the condition of the applicant, and nobody will have his 
name placed on the register until he has demonstrated his fit- 
ness, his efficiency. We have safeguarded this provision as 
fully as we could safeguard any provision in respect to adminis- 
tration and carry out its purpose. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I ask this further question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman may. 

Mr. PADGETT. The provision in the civil-service law for 
selections to be placed on the temporary list is limited to sixty 
days’ employment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. This service is temporary. 

Mr. PADGETT. This will be for two years or more. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now a further question. In the line above 
you insert the words “ without regard to the law of apportion- 
ment,” eliminating that provision of the civil-service law, and 
then incorporate the words “or other conditions; ” do you not 
make the provision thereby broad enough to bring in a whole 
freight train loaded with men that can be here in the city of 
Washington, and the only condition of appointment will be that 
they have passed an examination, are on the list, and in the 
city of Washington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentleman is hypercritical 
in his objections. He is imagining and dreaming things that 
are not at all likely to cceur. As I said a moment ago, all dis- 
cretionary power is liable to be abused. If there is any abuse 
of this discretion, it will come through the Director of the 
Census, an executive officer appointed by the President and to 
be removed by the President. 

Can we find a safer agent in whom to vest this discretion 
than a man whose character and reputation are such that he 
has been appointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to be Director of the Census? I have faith 
enough in human nature to believe we can trust such an officer. 

Mr. PADGETT. One more question, and in good humor. The 
gentleman, I understood, in answering the gentleman from Iowa 
a while ago, stated that the Director of the Census would notify 
the eligibles from the States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
and California. I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
notify them also from Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, and Texas? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, now, I do not know. 
problem I am not able to answer. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the question I want to get at—when 
you eliminate the law of apportionment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I regard the gentleman’s question as a 
little bit of pleasantry, and not as a serious one. 

Mr. PADGETT. I stated it pleasantly for the purpose of 
illustrating the effect of the elimination of the law of appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I understand the gentleman by his 
course of questions is discrediting the integrity of the present 
Director of the Census, or any other man who may be chosen to 
administer that office. I have more faith in human nature than 
the gentleman from Tennessee seems to have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio for a question, and then I would like to explain the bill. 
If the gentlemen would allow me to proceed with my explana- 
tion, I will cover these questions in one-fourth the time it is 
taking now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to ask one question apropos of what 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hvurr] has said and of what the 
gentleman from Indiana has just said. What authority has 


That isa 





the gentleman from Indiana from the Director of the Census | 


to say that the director will proceed impartially with reference 
to this elause which strikes out the law of apportionment? 
What authority has the gentleman for saying that the director 
will do what I know he has not done in certain instances in 
the past; that is, give a chance to those who are away from 
here as well as those who are here and bringing local pressure 
to bear? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The Director of the Census has never 
said to me that he would be honest. He has never said to me 
that he would regard his oath of office; but 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He does not have to be honest, under this 
provision. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But the gentleman from Ohio knows, 
or at least he ought to know from the history of this legisla- 
tion, that these provisions must be incorporated into the bill 
or we will have no satisfactory census. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That will be the practical effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We will have a census all right, but we will 
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have it taken under the most arbitrary method of administra- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. HAY. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana to the provision for the appointment of supervisors. 
On page 9, line 25, it is provided that— 

The supervisors shall be appointed by the President. 

In the bill which was passed by this House in the last Con- 
gress it was provided that the supervisors should be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and I should like to know why that was left out of this 
bill. And would the gentleman object to an amendment at the 
proper time to reinsert those words, which will be inserted by 
the Senate anyway, as they were inserted during the last Con 
gress? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I do not know. That was 
stricken out, and if the gentleman desires, when the time comes, 
to move to amend it, he will have that opportunity. He un 
derstands the force and effect of that as well as I do, and there 
will be an opportunity given to move to restore the prevision 
requiring confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman’s sole argument so far 
been based upon the constant assertion that a very wide discre- 
tion is needed in regard to appointments. Now, a lot of us would 
like to know the reason for that discretion, rather than the 
constant assertion that it ought to be there. Practically this 
bill gives a discretion so wide as to make the civil-service 
features of it negligible. Now, if that be necessary, then all 
right; but instead of the assertion as to the necessity, will the 
gentleman give us the reason for it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In the first place, the gentleman as 
sumes a proposition that I do not think is based on fact, because 
the bill does not grant any such latitude. There is only one 
element of discretion, and that is where exigencies may 
arise—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
sole judge. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it does away with the law of appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course the discretion is exercised 
by the director, and it is just like a judge of a court in grant- 
ing an injunction or exercising any other discretion. There 
must be an exercise of discretion in the administrative service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You would hardly put the Director of the 
Census on the same plane as the judge of a court. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is an administrative discretion, and 
the gentleman is familiar with matters of administration, and 
knows that it is necessary in every administrative bureau to 
provide for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it is more frequently 
exercised properly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is the reason we have circum 
scribed and safeguarded it as much as possible. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where is the circumscription, and where is 
the safeguarding? ‘ 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have talked about this matter in th: 
House and to the House until it has come to be an old story 
with me. Now, this work, as I have said, is emergency work 
all the way through. It is not necessary for me to go on and 
explain in detail why it is emergency work or repeat what its 
character is in detail. In the first place, the Director of the 
Census is the commander in chief of an army of 65,000 peopl 
in the field making schedules, enumerating the population, and 
obtaining statistics of manufactures. Schedules will come in 
by the million. More than 150,000,000 separate schedules will 
come in. Nobody can tell how rapidly they may come. The 
director may, in the exercise of his judgment, appoint 500 or 
1,000 or 1,500 clerks, and conclude he has enough fora time. A 
flood of schedules may come into the office, many more than he 
anticipated, and he may need four or five hundred more clerks 
at once. 

If he is bound by the merit system absolutely, under these 
circumstances it may require him three weeks to get the clerks. 
The object of this provision is to give him the power under 
such circumstances to select the clerks immediately available. 
Exigencies do arise. In the hearings before the House Census 
Committee Governor Merriam, director of the last census, stated 
that questions came up every day to be met aud solved immedi- 
ately, and he said it was absolutely necessary to give the 
director a free hand if the country expects him to do an accu- 
rate and economical piece of work. It is necessary, in view of 
the character of the work, to adapt the merit system to the 
particular service and not sacrifice the substance to the form, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then why tie him up at all? 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Now, I think I have said all I care 
to on the emergency nature of the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the bill was first under considera- 
tion certain gentlemen who advocated the selection of employees 
under the civil service did not believe it should extend to mes- 
senger boys, watchmen, unskilled labor, and charwomen. To 
my mind, I can see no necessity whatever in subjecting char- 
women and unskilled labor to the civil-service requirements of 
this bill, especially for a temporary employment, and I would 
like to ask if the gentleman would have any objection to insert- 
ing an amendment in the proper place excepting that character 
of employees from the purview of the civil-service rule? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not feel at liberty to censent to 
accept any such amendment, and I would not have the power 
to accept any such amendment if I would. I submitted an ap- 
pointment provision to several gentlemen interested in the mat- 
ter and it met with their approval. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman believe that there is 
any necessity for bringing charwomen and messenger boys and 
unskilled labor under the requirement of the civil service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. I may not, but if we. are to be hyper- 
critical about it we might as well stop; if we are to bicker over 
every little immaterial provision which is not vital at all, we 
can not get a bill through, and I do not think this is a matter 
of sufficient importance—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us any idea of the 
number of employees that would be needed for that service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know; nobody can tell; nota 
great many, I imagine. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had no intention of bickering. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I know; but it is one of that class of 
questions that is not material 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to take exception to that remark, 
because those who favored the civil-service examination when 
this bill was up before did not embody that in their recommen- 
dation, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The only request that was made, and 
I think the one which the gentleman from Wisconsin supported 
himself—it may be that it included others—was changing the 
word “ noncompetitive ” to “ competitive.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The record will show that we excepted 
those employees from the civil-service examination. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and then I must decline to yield any further. 

Mr. CANDLER, Under this bill there are three classes who 
are to be selected, beginning on page 4 of the bill, from the eligi- 
ble list, and in the second class are those that may be selected 
ol emergencies upon their previous record in the Census 
Bureau. Then there is a third class of employees in other 
branches of the classified service who have had previous ex- 
perience who may be transferred to the Census Office and 
service during the whole or a part of the census period. 

Now, then, when you do away with the law of apportionment 
and then provide these three classes from which the employees 
may be obtained, could they not all be obtained in and around 
Washington and within a limited space of the city? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not. I undertook to explajn 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] a moment ago that 
examinations will be held all over the country, and the eligible 
list will be sent to the Director of the Census; and he can 
foresee, in a large measure, the number of clerks that will be 
required, and they will be selected from Mississippi or In- 
diana, or wherever it may be. This is the spirit of the bill; 
but where some matter arises that can not reasonably be fore- 
seen, some contingency that must be met immediately, we give 
the director the other power to meet it, and that is all there is 
to the provision. 

Mr. CANDLER. Can the gentleman say how many there are 
in the classified force that have had experience in the taking 
of the census heretofore? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Perhaps 300 or 400, scattered about 
through the country. It may be there are more that may be 
available—some in Washington, some in Mississippi, some in 
Indiana—scattered all over the country. Clerks that have 
records of efficiency in the office would be eligible without an 
examination at all, at the discretion of the Director of the 
Census. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman recall the fact that 
the Director of the Census stated that if we ignored the law 
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| may come from such emergencies as that. 


of apportionment a large majority of these clerks would come 
from the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. He may have made that statement. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Did he not suggest that would not be a bad 
idea, because it was a temporary service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, now, does the gentleman think it would 
be a good idea to ignore the law of apportionment and cut off 
the States that are not very proximate to the city of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will say this to my friend: This is 
public business. The census is not for the benefit of the office- 
holder or office seeker. It is public business. Now, I do not 
believe Congress would be justified in making any material sac- 
rifice of the public business, involving considerable unnecessary 
expenditure of money, simply for the purpose of distributing 
these small appointments according to an arithmetical ratio 
amongst the States. I think the first consideration is to get 
satisfactory results. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What additional expense would there be? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Mr. Chairman, if I have talked to any 
purpose at all, it has been to show that it is necessary to have 
clerks at hand, so as to meet every exigency as it arises, and you 
can not do that and have your clerks in Oregon and California 
when you need them to-day or to-morrow. If that should be 
done, the director will have to keep a large waiting list on the 
roll at public expense, so as to avoid the embarrassment that 
I think I have ex- 
plained that as far as I can. If that is not satisfactory, I can 
not make it satisfactory. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit just one more 


| question: Is it not contemplated that these examinations will be 
| held in advance of this work? 





Mr. CRUMPACKER. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And the eligible list made up? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Most certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Could they not be notified if they lived in 
Illinois or Missouri or in Indiana in time to reach here without 
any expense to the Government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I have gone over this 
same proposition four or five times to-day in answer to ques- 
tions very similar to that, and shown that the eligible list 
would be established and be in the office of the Director of the 
Census, and he could foresee in a general way when he would 
need clerks, and he would make selections in accordance with 
the law, make selections from the States that were entitled to 
the selections; but this discretion was given to cover a case 
when some exigency might arise requiring an immediate selec- 
tion of clerks that he could not foresee. That is the third 
time, I am sure, that I have explained it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that, but I understand that un- 
der this bill there is no requirement that the director shall go 
to aby of these other States for any of these clerks. 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. Except on the question of rating. We 
have-a right to presume that the rating will be as good in one 
State as in another, and clerks will be selected according to the 
same rule from Missouri that they will be selected in the States 
of New York and Virginia or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But there is no assurance that there will be 
any examinations held anywhere except in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The examination is to be general and 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission and will be open to 
all app#tcants, without regard to sex or to politics] party affilia- 
tions. Will not that require them to be generai? ‘The Civil 
Service Commission has examining offices all over this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is there any provision in this law 
that requires these examinations to be made anywhere else 
except at Washington? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. There is no provision requiring them 
ito be held at Washington. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Then, may not all of them be re- 
quired to be held here by the commission? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly not. Is there any provision 
in the law requiring other examinations to be held outside of the 
District? And yet the Civil Service Commission holds them all 
over the country. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Suppose the position of the chair- 
man is correct, that they will be held wherever the Civil Service 
Commission wants them, is it not true that there will be on,the 
eligible list for appointment persons from every State in the 
Union? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I presume so. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And if that is true, why should the 
discretion be put in the Director of the Census to select, as the 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamirn] has suggested, from |a correct census. Is that the purpose of this extraerdinary 

the District of Columbia or the territory contiguous thereto as | rule? 

the Director of the Census may see fit? Mr. CRUMPACKER. I share the same desire that every 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Let me ask the gentleman a question, | Member of the House ought to have; I am simply a Member 

as a business proposition. Here is this Census Office, with two | of the House. 

or three or four thousand clerks, and a great volume of work Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. As I understand the bill, it purports 

coming in. There are eligibles around here and there imme-| to carry the views of the gentleman as to what should and 

diately available, and some exigency arises that requires the | should not be legislated upon. Is that correct? 

immediate appointment of more clerks, and suppose they should Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I do not know that ft is, in 

be in Kansas or Missouri, all of them. What would the gen- | every respect. 


tleman do? Allow the public business to be delayed in order Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Then we will be glad to know in 
to get the clerks from Kansas when others just as good are at | what respect it does not; but before I get to that point, in view 
hand? of the urgency of this matter and with the knowledge the gen- 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. That is the very thing that the | tleman must possess—because he has made a study of this mat- 
Members of this House are objecting to, to permitting the Di- | ter—in view of the fact that the Civil Service Commission has 
rector of the Census to have the discretion so that he may abuse | in the last two or three years been from nine to fonateen months 


that. certifying the eligibility of those who have passed examinations 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. So the gentleman from Kansas would | for positions, does the gentleman think that the Civil Service 
take the discretion entirely away from him. Commission can give us that quickness in dispatch in regard 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; the gentleman from Kansas | to those who are eligible in order that we may have a good 
would not do that at all, but the gentleman from Kansas would | census? 
insist that the people from that State who are upon the eligible Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think if the gentleman would care- 
list are just as capable and competent and efficient for doing | fully read the bill he would find that is all taken care of. 
high-grade work as persons in the District of Columbia or from Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. How? 


the State of Maryland. Mr. CRUMPACKER. The elerks are not appointed upon 
Mr. DOUGLAS. At least they ought to have the chance to | requisition to the Civil Service Commission. The Director of 
come here and be appointed. the Census will estimate the number of clerks he will need to 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I infer from the character of this dis- | have appointed, he will frame the character of the examination, 
eussion that the President’s message vetoing the other bill was | and the Civil Service Commission will conduct that examina- 
somewhat justified ; that the desire is more in the line of getting | tion and will aim to have the examination broad enough to es- 
jobs than in providing for the government work. The question, | tablish an eligible list to fill all the requirements, and then 
in my judgment, is how can we best accomplish the work that | certify the whole list at once before the work begins to the 
we are providing. Census Office, and it will be in the Census Office all the time. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Why not permit the Director of the Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I understand exactly what the bill 
Census to make the selection himself in his own way for effi- | provides. The Civil Service Commission have been from nine to 
ciency, which point the gentleman seems so exceedingly anxious | fourteen months before they were able to certify who was 
about? | eligible or who was not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will say to the gentleman, he is a Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. I think the Civil Service Commis- 
Member of the House, the same as Iam. This is not my bill. | sion is a few months behind in its work. 

I have no personal interest in it at all. I am simply a Repre- Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Then, why burden it? 

sentative of a district of Indiana, and I introduced the bill and| Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is the reason why we incorpo- 
took charge of it before because I happened to be chairman of | rated in this bill a provision requiring the entire eligible regis- 
the Committee on the Census in the last Congress. We sent a | try to be certified over to the Director of the Census and to be 
bill to the President during the last Congress and he vetoed it, ' in his office all the time, so he will not have to make requisi- 
and I have no doubt if we repeated the performance there would | tions to the Civil Service Commission to get certifications for 
be another veto by the present President. We did not have the | each appointment. He must make appointments in the order 
courage in the last Congress to take up and pass that bill over | of rating, beginning at the top, with the single exception that 
the veto of the President. Is it right now to embarrass the suc- | he may depart from that policy only to meet unforeseen exigen- 
ceeding President with the same question? If Congress wanted | cies. The President vetoed the other bill on account of the 
that bill to become a law, why did it not pass it ever the Presi- | appointment provision. Congress did not see fit to pass it over 
dent’s veto? Now, is it right to hand this same proposition up | his veto. We thus impliedly agreed that the President’s method 
to the present Chief Executive? And if we do I have no doubt | of appointment is the better one, and this bill is made now in 
it will be vetoed. Does the gentleman want that done? | spirit te conform to the President’s suggestion. That is the 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; certainly not. object of it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Will the gentleman from Kansas vote| Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. What I want to ask the 
for the same bill we passed in the last House? gentleman is this: The bill provides for these clerks to be ex- 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If the ex-chairman of the Commit- | amined by the Civil Service Commission. Will the same rules 
tee on the Census presents that bill in the House, I will vote for | and regulations that now control that commission control as to 
it, as I did before, believing in that kind of legislation; but now | the age in these temporary clerkships? For instance, a man 
the ex-chairman of the Committee on the Census suggests to | over 45 years of age can not stand the civil-service examination. 
Members of the House that we did not have the courage to pass | Will men beyond that age under this bill be exciuded from 
the former bill over the veto of the President. Let me ask the | standing the examination for this temporary service? 
ex-chairman of the Committee on the Census, the gentleman who Mr. CRUMPACKER. The bill provides that the Director of 
is now acting as the chairman of the committee, why we did | the Census shall prescribe the character of the examination. 
not have the courage to do that? Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That is, about the kind of 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know. | questions. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Wait a moment. Was it not be Mr. CRUMPACKER,. That means the general questions and 
cause the chairman of the Committee on the Census did not | limits. Whatever is included in a test examination, the age 
present it to the House and give the House an opportunity to | limit, the minimum and maximum, is involved. The Director 
pass upon that question? of the Census will do that, and all the Civil Service Commission 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The chairman of the Committee on the | will have to do is the mechanical work of taking the examina- 
Census had it referred to the Committee on the Census to get | tions. It will have no discretionary power at all. The bill does 
the temper of the House, and after consultation—— | not propose to confer any discretionary power upon the Civil 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And never reported it back again. Service Commission. All the discretionary power is in the 

Mr. CRUMPACKER (continuing). And after consultation | Director of the Census and the commission is required to do 
Republicans by the score said that it would not do, that it | what the Director of the Census suggests. 
could not be gotten through the Senate, and we should not Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In other words, he pre- 
attempt to override the veto. I think the gentleman appre- | scribes the regulations, and we are not governed by the regula- 
ciated the temper of the House as well as I did. However, I | tions now in force? 


| 
| 
| 
| 





do not care to discuss that further. | Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; he will not be required to be 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Will the gentleman yield? governed by the regulatigns now in force. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we have gone over this ap- 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I presume the earnest desire of the | pointment provision pretty fully, and I want to emphasize the 
gentleman is to have this bill acted upon by the House and | importance of enacting this bill into law vow, and of con- 
Congress in order that we may get to the work of making | forming the appointment provision in letter and spirit to the 
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views outlined in the message of the recent President in dis- 
approving the other bill. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Before the gentleman passes on 
that, I would like to ask him if I am not correct in the under- 
standing that the portions of the bill to which the recent Presi- 
dent objected are all eliminated from this bill? As I under- 
stand it, there were two—the method of appointment, and that 
in relation to the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The President suggested that if we 
authorized the printing to be done outside of the Government 
Printing Office, the eight-hour law should be made applicable. 
The bill omits that provision altogether. It does not authorize 
the printing to be done outside of the Government Printing 
Office. 

I have a letter before me from the director, written yester- 
day or to-day, stating that he had arrangements with the 
Public Printer, and that he was satisfied that entirely just 
and equitable terms could be obtained from the < ernment 
Printing Office for all the printing, and that it would not be 
necessary to go outside of the government office to have any 
work done. So that provision is out of the bill altogether. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If it will not interrupt the gen- 
tleman to make this statement, I will say that the new Public 
Printer now says that the work can be done, and he will guar- 
antee it can be as cheaply done in the Government Printing 
Office as it can outside. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Well, the Director of the Census in- 
forms me the same, or substantially the same, in a letter which 
I received from him, and which I will incorporate in my re- 
marks. 

Now, one other amendment that was made: The other bill 
did not provide for the enumerating of the blind and deaf out- 
side of public institutions. There were a large number of pe- 
titions or requests sent in after we had prepared the bill and 
it had passed the House, asking for that provision, and it was 
not made. 

The Committee on Census ordered a _ resolution reported 
requiring the director to enumerate the blind and the deaf out- 
side of institutions as well as in. We have incorporated that 
provision in one of the schedules in this bill, and the names and 
addresses of the blind and the deaf and dumb outside as well 
as inside public institutions will be collected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. PERKINS. That information will be obtained by the 
same enumerators that go around and obtain the list and num- 
ber of the population? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, 
schedule, without any additional expense. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
tors? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It will require no additional enumera- 
tors and no additional expense, so the director informed the 
committee. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One other question, and that is whether 
there was a resolution passed by the Census Committee requir- 
ing the Director of Census to make reports on cotton? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That applies to the permanent office. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is not in this bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is already law. 

Now, I want to inquire if the gentleman from Virginia de- 
sires any time? 

Mr. HAY. I will have the right to take the floor in my own 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAY, 
Jersey [Mr. Hucues] for five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
address myself to the pending measure. So seldom is it in this 
House that we get a chance to talk about something before the 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from New | 


The same enumerators upon the same | 





| being appointed. 


| form of a question directed to the gentleman from Virginia. 
And it will require no additional enumera- | 
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other. I represent a population of over 400,000, and over 
50,000 qualified voters. I am satisfied from the percentage 
that they furnish to the other departments of the service that 
the Census Bureau could look with confidence to the State of 
New Jersey ard to my district for the full quota of able and 
efficient men. 

As I understand the provisions of this bill, this clause, com- 
mencing on page 5 and line 5, which reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available— 
practically nullifies the provision it is proposed to safeguard, 
and under this language men can be taken in who are not neces- 
sarily qualified to do the work. 

Now, I have seen a census taken by men who were appointed 
from purely political considerations. I have seen school cen- 
suses taken and state censuses taken by men appointed in that 
way. I have seen deplorable results that followed from that 
method and that system. I have seen men indicted and punished 
under the provisions of the census law for misdemeanors in not 
filing or furnishing information, their records being in such a 
condition that they themselves were ashamed to submit them to 
the proper authority; they would rather face a grand and petit 
jury than bring im to the authorities the work that they were 
never fitted to perform. I have the presumption to claim to be a 
man of average intelligence. The fact that I have been elected 
to fill a place in this body justifies me in that presumption. But 
I do not claim that I am better able than the Civil Service 
Commission to select the men from my district to perform this 
very important work which is to cost so much money at a 
time when money is very precious in this country. 

But under the terms of the proviso no man can tell by what 
means an applicant is to get one of these places. He may pass 
a good examination and the “exigencies” may keep him from 
He may have the indorsement of his Con- 
gressman or Senator, and the same influences prevail. The 
proviso is neither for civil service nor a frank opposition of the 
spoils system. I am against it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have heard with a great deal of 
interest what the gentleman from New Jersey said. I want to 
point out the fact that these clerks to whom he refers have to 
be on the eligible list. In other words, they must have stood the 
test examination provided for in the first part of this section. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. In the few minutes I had it 
was impossible for me to get to that stage of my argument. 

Mr. HAY. Go ahead now. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I can state it briefly in the 
The 
language of the bill is that these applicants shall be subject to 
certain special test examinations, as the Director of the Census 
may prescribe; and under this language it is possible for the 
Director of the Census, yielding to the clamorous insistence of 
Members of Congress, to provide such a test that practically any 
man will be able to pass that examination. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
if he thinks the Director of the Census is more likely to do that 
than are the members of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will state again that under 
the language of the bill it seems to me that the test, being pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Census, may be of such a charac- 
ter that practically any man who can read and write can get 
upon the eligible list; not of course rated in such a way as to 
be likely to be appointed, but yet on the list; and then, once 
on the list, he is subject to the provisions of this proviso that 
when the exigencies of the service require, or these other con- 
ditions named, but with which we are not familiar, arise, then 
this man passing the test prescribed by the Census Director, 
and about which we know nothing, will be just as eligible, al- 
though far down on the list, as if he stood at the top. 

Mr. HAY. I want to say to my friend from New Jersey that 


House that that would be almost sufficient reason if I did not | of course that might happen, but that it never will happen with 


have any other. But, on looking through the provisions of 
this bill, it strikes me that no vital change has been made in 
it, and that it is practically the same measure that passed the 
House and was vetoed by the President. Now, I have not often 
been in a position where I could gladly and conscientiously 
follow the last President; but it so happens that I can say 
that I was with him, heart and soul with him, and believe that 
one of the best acts he ever performed while President of the 
United States was his veto of that measure. I can not speak 
too strongly on that subject. I have as much desire as any 
man in this House to make appointments in my district, I 
have as many intelligent men in my district as there are in any 


the present Director of the Census. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That was the point I was going to bring out. 

Mr. HAY. He never would prescribe a test examination of 
the character referred to by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
because he is a man of very high character, with a great regard 
for the duties of his office, and he would not put himself in the 
attitude of prescribing an examination for the single and sole 
purpose of getting somebody a little clerkship. 

Now, as I understand this provision, which is objected ‘to 
not only by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] but 
by others, it is for the purpose of meeting some great exigency 
which may occur in the taking of this census and which has 
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occurred in the taking of other censuses, and it is not intended 
to cover into the service of the Census Bureau a large number 
of clerks who are unfit to perform the duties of the offices to 
which they may be appointed. 

The only difference between this bill and the 
passed by the two Houses of the last Congress 
the test examination prescribed by the director, and appointing 
the clerks from the roll so made up, and the noncompetitive 
examination which was provided for in the other bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, the last 
pill to which the gentleman refers contained practically this 
same provision regarding a test examination. 

Mr. HAY. Well, it was a noncompetitive examination. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. It was a noncompetitive examination, under which 
and through which, if the gentleman had two constituents who 
passed the noncompetitive examination, one of them making 
a percentage of 80 and the other 95, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky sould have either one of them appointed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct; and often I would get the 
best census clerk by doing that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman claim 
this examination is competitive? 

Mr. HAY. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there any objection to 
having the bill amended so that it shall read that the examina- 
tion shall be competitive? 

Mr. HAY. It already so provides. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is the meaning of the language. 

Mr. HAY. On page 5, line 5. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is another way of stating it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is another way of stating 
it, perhaps, and yet it may be that the order of rating will be 
made to depend upon the time when the application was made 
or something of that kind, rather than upon the standing of the 
applicant in his examination papers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hueues] has altogether too many misgivings about what 
the Director of the Census will do. I have served with him, 
and know that those misgivings are utterly groundless, and that 
he will give us an honest, conscientious, and faithful adminis- 
tration of the law, in whatever shape we pass it. 

Mr. HAY. I want to say that I know it is a competitive ex- 
amination, because it says in terms that they shall be appointed 
in the order of their rating. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I understand that, but 

Mr. HAY. And their rating, of course, is the mark which they 
receive on the examination; not the order in which they are 
examined, or anything of that kind. So, Mr. Chairman, I can 
not see any objection to this provision in the bill, and it seems 
to be the only provision in the bill that is causing any comment 
from any source. In all other respects the bill seems to be en- 
tirely proper and to meet the wishes of gentlemen on the floor. 

I will say that at the proper time, when the bill is read for 
amendment, I propose to offer an amendment, in line 10, page 4, 
to strike out the words “and other employees,” which will take 
from this competitive examination such people as the messen- 
ger boys and charwomen, because I do not believe it was in- 
tended that they should be placed under that provision. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The words “other employees,” literally 
construed, covers clerks also, so that the gentleman had better 
be careful in drawing his amendment. 

Mr. HAY. It says “additional clerks and other employees.” 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. What sort of an examination would the gentle- 
man prescribe for charwomen? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know, and that is one reason why I 
want to strike it out. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. 
bill for printing? 

Mr. HAY. There is no provision in the bill. It is to be done 
by the Government Printing Office. The provision with refer- 
ence to printing reports outside the office, in the bill passed by 
the last Congress, is omitted. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. 
deal of objection to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia where is the language that he is going to move 
to strike out? 

Mr. HAY. It is on page 4, line 19, 
that was a mistake. 


bill which was 
is in providing 





Will the gentleman yield? 


What provision is made in this 


I understood there was a great 


I just said line 10, but 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas. That was the reason that I put 
the question to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to yield to my friend 
from Indiana, who wants some time. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Before the gentleman yields, will 
he answer a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under the gentleman's interpre 
tation of this bill, is it not possible for the Director of the 
Census to employ all the clerks from Maryland, Virginia, or 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HAY. It is possible, if they stand a better examination 
than the people who take the examination from other States. 
As I understand it, if a man from Kansas standg first on the 
list he is first to be appointed. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I am talking about cases of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, well, the gentleman and others seem to think 
that everything is going to be emergency. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No employees from other territory 
outside that which I have named will get in unless we have peo- 
ple here hanging around Washington waiting for employment, 
and I assure the gentleman that there will be none from the 
State of Kansas of that kind. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman must know that the emergencies 
referred to will not arise when this great force of clerks is first 
put on. There will be ample time for these examinations to 
be held, and for the gentleman’s constituents to stand the exam- 
ination and then come on here and take the place if they stand 
the examination. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
ment? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. In the Twelfth Census I was the appointment 
clerk, and we had an arrangement whereby clerks were notified 
quite a while in advance that they would be required on a certain 


day and to notify us whether they would be ready to report for 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 


duty then. We fixed the number approximately that we would 
need on such day, and as a result of that arrangement there 
was no difficulty in bringing clerks promptly from all sections 
of the country and assigning them to duty without interrupting 
the work. 

Mr. HAY. Then, let me ask the gentleman, were alli the clerks 
appointed under the Twelfth Census for this emergency from 
Maryland and the District of Columbia? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly not; and the exigencies referred to 
under which this bill permits a departure from the order of rat- 
ing scarcely ever arose. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. But they were not appointed under 
provisions like those in this bill. That is the reason they were 
not from Maryland and Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But the Director of the Twelfth Census 
could have done what gentlemen suggest is possible to be done 
under this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not true that under the Twelfth 
Census, when the gentleman was an appointment clerk, a very 
large majority of the number of the employees were from Mary- 
land and Virginia and the District of Columbia—a larger pro- 
portion than from any other like territory in the United States? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am inclined to think that there was pro- 
portionally a larger number. I am not certain, but that 
my recollection. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And the exigency and emergency 
existed two or three weeks and sometimes more than a month, 
in the mind of the appointment clerk as well as the Director 
of the Census? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I beg to disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman from 
ginia yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many clerks are there in the 
regular force in the Census Office at this time? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know exactly; I suppose 700 or 800. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
of this bill? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I think about 3,000. They are to be tem- 
porary clerks, to be used during the actual period of taking 
the census. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on the Census of the Sixtieth Congress I voted to 
pass the bill out of the committee, and as a member of that 
committee I voted to pass the bill in the House early in the ses- 
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sion of Congress just closed. The then President of the United 
States saw fit not to approve the measure, and every man who 
voted for it was characterized as a politician, and the measure 
itself was characterized as a fraud, and was sent back to the 
House with his veto. To-day the bill comes before the House ap- 
parently endeavoring to meet the objections urged against the 
bill by the ex-President of the United States. We all agreed in 
the committee, and the House agreed, and I think will agree to- 
day upon this proposition, that aceuracy and efficiency are two 
of the essentials we should strive for in trying to have the 
Thirteenth Census taken; and it was universally agreed and 
was so stated by General Merriam, the Director of the last 
census, before our committee that if you wanted accuracy, you 
would have to give the Director of the Census the freest hand 
you possibly could give him; and if Director North did not 
openly make that statement in our committee at least he gave 
his tacit assent to it, because he was present before the com- 
mittee and read the bill and approved of section 7. Now, then, 
we reach this kind of a condition to-day, whereby it is proposed to 
appoint thirty-two or thirty-four hundred clerks, either under the 
Civil Service Commission or not under it; I do not know which, by 
the terms of the bill under consideration. The objections which 
I urge to this bill this evening are that it is, to my judgment, 
indefinite and uncertain. If you are going to put the taking of 
the census, so far as these clerks are concerned, directly under 
the Civil Service Commission, let us do it. If you are not going 
to put all of these clerks under the Civil Service Commission 
and you are going to throw the responsibility for efficiency upon 
the Director of the Census, let us do that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there any doubt in the gen- 
tleman’s mind about this being absolutely under the direction 
of the Director of the Census? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. There is. 
~ Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the Director of the Census pre- 
scribes the examination and the Civil Service Commission simply 
conducts the examination, and after the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has conducted the examination the Director, who has pre- 
scribed it, can set aside their findings and appoint anybody he 
likes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I did not yield to the gentleman for 
anything except a question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I just wanted to clear up the 
gentleman’s mind. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman has his idea as to what 
is clear and I have mine. Mr. Chairman, referring to section 7 
of the bill, in my judgment you strike down one of the very vital 
provisions of the law: and do you propose to strike down that 
part of the law which requires that appointments to various 
positions shall be made throughout the United States with re- 
gard to area and population? I undertake to say that, in my 
judgment, the great western country will have but small, if any, 
opportunity to get a single, solitary one of these thirty-two or 
thirty-four hundred appointments of clerks for the taking of the 
Thirteenth Census. 

Mr. FLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FLOYD. Where are these examinations to be held? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 

Mr. FLOYD. Are they all to be held in Washington? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 

Mr. FLOYD. Are they to be held by the same examiners who 
examine the civil-service applicants? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill does not provide. 

Mr. FLOYD. Would they not be held throughout the country? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That would be the presumption, but 
whether they will or not the bill does not say, and here is the 
danger that overcomes that presumption, and that is the emer- 
gency clause that is attached to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Let me read: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or 
other conditions are immediately available. 

Who is to determine when the exigencies of the occasion 
arise? 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. Was not that clause in the last bill? 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes; but the last bill provided for a 
noncompetitive examination. I again ask the question, Who 
is to be the judge of when and where the exigency arises? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I will answer the gentleman by 
saying the Director of the Census, and nobody else. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The Director of the Census, and, in my 
judgment, that is the mare’s nest in this entire bill, which ab- 
solutely destroys and completely nullifies the civil-service law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, COX of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Right on that point, did not the gentleman 
argue awhile ago that the Director of Census should have 
the freest possible hand in the matter? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am taking the position that this 
bill ought to be framed upon one theory or the other—that I 
object to a bill being framed up here that will catch somebody 
coming or going. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I believe he agrees with me, that the director 
should have a free hand in this matter and the Civil Service 
Commission ought to have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if ex-President Roose- 
velt was the true, genuine reformer that he was said to be, I 
want to call attention of this House to a bill which he signed 
two months ago providing for the appointment of a disbursing 
clerk at the insane asylum here in the District, which abso- 
lutely took 900 employees out of the civil-service employment 
and put them directly under the control of the disbursing clerk 
of that institution, and that bill is a law to-day. I make that 
argument, however, in response largely to his characterization 
of all this body of men who voted for this bill that they were 
“ professional politicians; ” that we had brought a bill upon this 
floor ; and not only that, but had passed a law that was a fraud. 
Now, then, I oppose this bill for the reason, in my judgment, that 
it is uncertain. I oppose it because, in my judgment, it strikes 
down one of the vitally important principles in the civil-service 
law. I oppose it because, in my judgment, it will give to the 
Director of the Census absolute complete plenary power to ap- 
point all of the 3,200 or 3,400 clerks from the District of Colum- 
bia or the immediate vicinity thereof. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would not the gentleman’s objection be at least 
largely met if the words “ without regard to the law of appor- 
tionment ” should be stricken out of line 4, page 5? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Comparatively it would, and I will 
say to the gentleman that if no one else does I am going to offer 
an amendment at that point when the time comes. 

Mr. SCOTT. It seems to me that amendment is a very im- 
portant one and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In conclusion, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I can not support this measure and act, in my judgment, consist- 
ently with the way I have acted heretofore. Let us put it all 
under the civil service completely and throw the responsibility 
upon it and Iet us leave it there, or else let us take it from the 
civil serviee and throw the responsibility directly upon the Di- 
rector of the Census. But it was openly stated, I think, in de- 
bate here last winter in the Sixtieth Congress, at least at the 
hearing before our committee, that the Twelfth Census was the 
most important census that was ever taken in the United States, 
and that census was taken without a competitive examination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no further time to use. I 
do not know anybody at this time who desires time. If there 
is, I will be glad to yield time. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. ‘Will the gentleman yield to 
me for two minutes? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say in reference to this bill that it seems that this bill does 
not meet with the approval of all the Members of the House; 
that the committee in considering this bill brought in a bill that 
they felt would accurately and economically take said census, 
which bill was vetoed by the President of the United States. 
Now, then, it seems to me that the only objection that can be 
urged against this bill in its present form is on line 4, page 5, 
to the words “without regard to the law of apportionment.” 
It would seem to me if those words were stricken out that this 
would cover the objectionable part as near as we can ang we 
would get the kind of a bill which we should now put up to the 
President of the United States, in view of what happened at the 
last Congress with reference to the census bill. 

I do not think that we could afford to make any very serfous 
changes in it, and while President Roosevelt objected in his 
veto seriously to those words, it seems to me had this beer the 
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only part of the bill that was objectionable to him at that time 
he would not have vetoed it, and while the former chairman 
feels that it is very important that these words should remain 
in the bill, and believes if it is passed in its present shape with 
those words out that the President would feel that he would 


have to veto it, I do not feel that way about it. I feel that 
unless those words are stricken out that the Director of the 
Census will be put in a very embarrassing position in order to 
do what is really his purpose. While the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and other near-by States have very much over their 
apportionment in the departments here, by leaving this para- 
graph in the bill they will take the examination, they will pass, 
and there will be a line for two squares from the Pension Office, 
and the Director of the Census will have no option whatever 
with regard to them. He will have to take them from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, and other near-by States, and fill up 
this whole bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the additional clerks and other employees provided for | 
in section 6 shall be subject to such —— test examination as the 
Director of the Census may prescribe, the said examination to be con- 
ducted by the United States Civil Service Commission, the examina- 
tion to open to all applicants without regard to political party | 
affiliations. Copies of the eligible registers so established and the | 
examination papers of all eligibles shall be furnished the Director of | 
the Census by the Civil Service Commission, and selections therefrom | 
shall be made by the Director of the Census, without regard to the 
law of apportionment, in the order of rating: Provided, however, That | 
when the exigencies of the service require, preference may be given to | 
eligibles who by reasop of residence or other conditions are immediately 

| 
| 


available; and that preference may be given to persons having previous 
experience in census work whose efficiency records are satisfactory to 
the said director, who may, in his discretion, accept such records in | 
lieu of said examination: And provided further, That employees in | 
other branches of the departmental classified service who have had | 
previous experience in census work may be transferred without exami- | 
nation to the Census Office to serve during the whole or a part of the 
decennial census period, and at the end of such service the employees 
so transferred, shall be eligible to appointment to positions of similar 
grade in any department without examination: And provided further, 
That during the decennial census period and no longer the Director 
of the Census may fill vacancies in the permanent force of the Census 
Office by the promotion or transfer of clerks or other employees em- 
ployed on the temporary force authorized by section 6 of this act: 
And provided further, That at the La nea of the decennial census 
period the term of service of all employees so transferred and of all 
other temporary officers and employees appointed under the provisions 
of this act shall terminate, and such officers and employees shall not 
be eligible to appointment or transfer into the classified service of the 
Government by virtue of their examination or appointment under this act. 


Mr. STERLING, Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. HUGHES of West 
Virginia, Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey, Mr. HAY, and Mr. 
DOUGLAS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. StTertine]. 

Mr. STERLING. 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srer- 
LING] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 4, page 5, strike out the words “ without regard to’ 
sert in lieu thereof the words “in conformity with.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the section as it is 
proposed to be amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the additional clerks and other employees provided for 
in section 6 shall be subject to such special test examination as the 
Director of the Census may prescribe, the said examination to be con- 
ducted by the United States Civil Service Commission, the examination 
to be open to all applicants without regard to political party affilia- 
tions. opies of the eligible registers so established and the examination 
vapers of all eligibles shall be furnished the Director of the Census 
by the Civil Service Commission, and selections therefrom shall be 
made by the Director of the Census, in conformity with the law of 
apportionment, in the order of rating: Provided, however, That when 
the exigencies of the service require, preference may be given to eligi- 
bles who by reason of residence or other conditions are immediately 
available; and that preference may be given to persons having, previous 
experience in census work whose efficiency records are satisfactory to 
the said director, who may, in his discretion, accept such records in 
lieu of said examination: And provided further, That employees in 
other branches of the departmental classified service who have had 
previous experience in census work may be transferred without exami- 
nation to the Census Office to serve during the whole or a part of the 
decennial census period, and at the end of such service the employees 
so transferred shall be eligible to appointment to positions of similar 
ee in any department without examination: And provided further, 

hat during the decennial census period and no longer the Director 
of the Census may fill vacancies in the permanent force of the Census 
Office by the promotion or transfer of clerks or other employees em- 
ployed on the temporary force authorized by section 6 of this act: 
And provided further, That at the expiration of the decennial census 
peri the term of service of all employees so transferred and of all 
other temporary officers and employees appointed under the provisions 
of this act shall terminate, and such officers and employees shall not 
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Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- | 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The law of apportionment, if you leave 
in any of those words, will be whatever this bill provides for; 
and they can appoint under the other provisions of the bill, in 
my judgment, without any regard whatever to what the gentle- 
man is seeking to arrive at. It seems to me that the object will 
be attained that we are discussing here if you strike ont the 
words “ without regard to the law of apportionment” and leave 
the law as it stands on the statute books. I think the amend- 
ment will defeat this entirely. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the gentleman from Iowa is right 
in the proposition that if we would strike out those words the 
appointments would be made according to the civil-service law. 
The only difference between his proposition and the one I offer 
is this: That mine provides expressly that they. shall follow 
the law relating to apportionment, while if you would strike out 
the words as he suggests it would probably be implied. I think 
that it is better that it be expressly stated in the bill here 
that the appointments shall be made without regard to the 


| existing law. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would put in more thar’ the gentle- 
man suggests, namely, “in conformity with the existing law 


| as to apportionment.” 


Mr. STERLING. I do not think that would add anything to 
it. I think it is perfectly clear to everybody that it refers to 
the law of apportionment as provided in the census law, and it 
is equally ‘clear without those additional words. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My understanding of it is that the law of ap- 
portionment applies only to the classified service. These posi- 
tions provided for in this bill are not placed in the classified 


| service, and therefore the gentleman's amendment, as it reads, 
| will not accomplish his purpose, and I think the gentleman from 


Iowa is correct in the suggestion that the intent of Congress 
should be definitely specified, so as to make it clear that it re- 


| fers to the law of apportionment as applied to the classified 


service. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would suggest to the gentleman to 
change the amendment by inserting, after the word “ apportion- 
ment,” the words “as now provided for the classified service.” 


Mr. STERLING. I have no objection to that. I do not 
think it adds anything at all excepting the words, and I will 
agree to the amendment offered to my amendment by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


STERLING] ask to modify his amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. I will modify it in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Strert- 
ING] asks to modify his amendment so that it will read as the 
Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘ 


On page 5, line 4, insert after the word “apportionment” t 
following, “as now provided by the classified service.” 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I do not believe that will 
cover all that the gentleman intends it to cover. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
STERLING] yield to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HvuGuHes]? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not, now. I will in just a minute. 
I desire to state what I understand will be effected by this 


amendment. I think I am right in my position with regard to 


it. As the bill is now unamended, it does not guarantee that 
the States will get their due proportion or that the localities 


throughout the country will get their due proportion of appoint- 
ments. With this amendment, it would guarantee to all the 
States, the near-by States and the remote States, the same right 


and the same advantages and the same chances of having a 
representation in this service in the Census Office. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman allow 
me? I was just afraid that the gentleman’s amendment would 


not do what he suggests, and I would like to have the attention 
of the House to have his amendment read again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the Clerk will again report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment as modified was again reported. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I hope 
the Committee of the Whole House will not so fashion this bill 
as to give the clerks and officers appointed under it a classified 
status, so that they will be eligible to be transferred and reap- 
pointed. That is one thing the bill aims to avoid. I do not 
know that the amendment offered by the gentleman from IIll- 
nois would accomplish that purpose, but it is a step in that 
| direction, 
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Now, judged by the merit system, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois is absolutely inde- 
fensible. The bill as it now stands provides that clerks shall 
be appointed in the order of rating, and if applicants in the 
State of Illinois stand highest on the eligible list, they will be 
appointed, not because they live in Illinois, but because they 
have shown the highest and best capacity for the service. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not until I have finished this state- 
ment. (Continuing.) If, on the other hand, the law of appor- 
tionment shall be enforced upon this service, then a clerk in the 
State of Illinois of a low grade will have preference over a clerk 
in another State who may have a better grade and have shown 
much higher capacity for public service. He will be forced into 
the service, not because of his ability but because he happens 
to live in the State of Illinois. I state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that that is the reason why the bill that was passed by 
the last Congress was vetoed by the President. It was not 
based upon the merit system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had already addressed the 
Chair, and had preferred his request. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Tlinois? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the gentlenian from Illinois. 

Mr. STERLING. The gentleman from Indiana says that the 
proposition is indefensible. If it is indefensible in this law as 
applied in this case, it is also indefensible in the civil-service 
law. ‘This places this bill and these appointees in strict con- 
formity with the civil-service law. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the gentleman pleases, I yielded to | 
him for a question. I realized the force of his comparison. It 
is an illogical feature of the civil-service law; it is illogical be- | 
cause it is not true to the merit system. The appointments are | 
not based upon merit alone; they are based in many instances | 
upon the accident of location; and the gentleman knows that the | 
purpose is to undertake to establish a pure merit system of ap- 
pointment. The character of this service being peculiar and of 
a temporary nature, we have taken it out from under the gen- 
eral provisions of the civil-service law. 

Mr. STERLING. Is it not true that that provision of the 
civil-service law has worked satisfactorily? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not know that it has 

Mr. STERLING (continuing). And thereby the States have 
got a fairer proportion than they would have had had it not 
been in existence? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Judging from the temper of this House 
on both sides of the aisle, the civil-service law has not always | 
operated in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. STERLING. I say in that regard. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit a 
question ? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield now to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. I will have to ask for a brief extension of my time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true that any man who would be | 
put upon the eligible list would be put there by virtue of the 
fact that he was competent to perform the service? Is not that 
the whole theory of the eligible list? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That implies that the eligible list 
means competency as far as a test examination is evidence of 
competency ; and under the rating system, if it is of any value, 








competency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, is it not true that a man who had the 
lowest average and was yet on the eligible list, if that exam- 
ination means anything, would yet be competent to perform the 
service? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, yes; in a way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, does not the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Lllinois simply mean this, that instead of 
having your competents taken as they would be, under the 
discretion lodged in the director, from this locality, that you 
would have to distribute them throughout the country? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, but the gentleman loses sight of 
the fact that there are grades of efficiency and competency, de- 
grees that are illustrated by the ratings. One man may be a 
powerful man physically and another man less strong, and so 
on down the line; but the minimum may be fairly strong enough 
to do the work that is required and yet not as capable as the 
best. If you undertake to establish a merit system, you should 
prefer the applicants who show by the test that they have the 
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highest degree of efficiency. That is the only test of a true 
merit system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit the testimony of a few 
competent witnesses on this question. The Director of the Cen- 
sus, before the Committee on the Census and in his annual re- 
port, expressly requested that the law of geographical appor- 
tionment should not apply to the temporary census office. A 
conunittee of experts, appointed by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor a year ago last January to exam- 
ine the bill, made the same recommendation. The President, in 
his veto message of the bill recently passed by Congress, among 
other things said: 

In view of the temporary character of the work, it would be well to 
waive the requirements of the civil-service law as regards geographical 
apportionment. 

Now, I want the Committee of the Whole House to have these 
facts before them. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. TAWNEY. As I read and understand the language which 
the gentleman quotes from the message of ex-President Roosevelt, 
it is 2 mere suggestion on his part that it might be well to waive 
the geographical apportionment because of the temporary char- 
acter of the work. He does not give any facts or any argument. 
It is a mere matter of opinion. Now, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CruMPACKER] knows, as does every other gentleman 
representing a Western State on the floor of this House, that 
even under the existing civil-service law, with this express pro- 
vision in regard to geographical apportionment, none of the 
Western States have ever received their full apportionment in 
the civil service or in the service of the executive departments 
here in Washington. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And they will not under this proposi- 
tion, because 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think they will to the full extent; 
but I do think that if this is allowed to remain in here we will 
get only what is left after Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia are satisfied. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the chief purpose of the measure is 
to get places for applicants, then the gentleman is right. If its 
object is to equip the Census Office so that it can best conduct 
this work for the people, then the gentleman is wrong. 

Now, I want to say this to the committee, and I wish to have 
the attention of the Members for a moment: I sincerely believe 
that the appointments will be better distributed and more 
equitably distributed geographically under the bill as it is 





| drawn than under the bill if it should include the amendment 
| offered by the gentleman from Illinois. I wish the special at- 


tention of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hv], who seems to 
be an enthusiastic champion of the policy of distributing as 
many of the appointments as possible to the State of Iowa in 
the next census. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, if we have the geographical rule, 
there will be more frequent exigencies, and the Director of the 
Census will be required more often to make appointments under 
the exigency provision. That necessarily follows, and the result 
will be an increased number of appointments made from the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and the adjoining territory. If 
we make these appointments according to the order of rating, 
whenever Iowa has an applicant who has the best rating that 
applicant will be appointed, not because he lives in Iowa, but 
because he has shown the highest merit. The same rule will 
apply to Ohio and Kentucky and Kansas. That is the policy of 
the law, and the exigency proviso will only be utilized when 
unforeseen matters arise—matters that could not be provided 
against by ordinary foresight. 

But if you hamper the law with this geographical provision 
there will be exigencies up every week, and I have no question 
that it will double the percentage of clerks who will be ap- 
pointed in the District of Columbia and the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

I ask gentlemen if they are not willing to have applicants 
from their State stand a test on the merit proposition with 
applicants from other States? Are they afraid that the appli- 
cants from their States can not stand that test? That is all we 
require in the enactment of this law. I think it is a reason- 
able proposition. It is recommended by every expert who has 
given the matter any consideration at all, and is recommended 
by the President of the United States. I ask the Committee of 
the Whole to vote down the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Certainly. 
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Mr. FINLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
wishes the competitive examination to be based on an exami- 
nation in which all who compete in the United States shall be 
eligible, and the highest to be taken therefrom? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. All the whole country. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does not the gentleman understand that that 
would hardly be fair; that those who come from the colleges and 
high schools would inevitably have the advantage? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Is there any difference in the distribu- 
tion of the high schools and colleges throughout the country? 
If so, the delinquent States ought to get busy and encourage 
high-school and college education. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the gentleman think that any better 
service would be rendered the country by the appointees from 
that class? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That question is an indictment against 
the whole merit system, and I am assuming that we intend to | 
adopt the merit system; I am assuming that Congress intends to | 
incorporate the merit system into the bill. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, so far as the candi- 
dates for places under this bill from Iowa are concerned, I 
want to say to the gentleman from Indiana that I am not ask- 
ing any favors for them except to put them on an equality 
with the people who live near Washington. I am not opposed 
to their being required to pass as rigid an examination as any 
other class of people must pass to be eligible for appointment; 
but with the gentleman's bill as it is, I regard it as absolute 
folly for a man as far from the seat of government as Iowa 
to undertake an examination. A few will get in, but it will | 
be because the suppiy has been exhausted near the seat of | 
government. No man from a distance will stand a first chance. 

There is to my mind one thing, judging from the debate here, 
that the membership of the House would like to have done, 
and that is to have these appointments apportioned among the 
States according to the population as near as practicable. If 
this amendment which is now pending is voted down, I shall 
offer this, striking out all those words without regard to the law 
of apportionment and inserting these: 


In making such selections they shall be apportioned among the | 
States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories as nearly as 


practicable in proportion to population. 

I do not believe that I could offer it as a substitute; but if 
the gentleman from Illinois will withdraw his amendment, I 
will offer this. 

Mr. STERLING. I could not do that; but is not that just 
what the civil-service law does now? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
the general civil-service law. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I propose to offer another amendment to this page of the 
bill, lower down, affecting the transfer back to the civil service. 
In my judgment, this language is so plain that no man can mis- 
understand it. The language of the amendment we have been 


perfecting may be misunderstood, and it may be wrongly ap- | 
plied; but if this passes, the Director of the Census must take | 
that in the order of the States, apportioning these temporary | 
clerks among the States according to the population, and then, | 


when it comes to Iowa or South Carolina, he would select from 
the eligible registry then standing the highest, unless those 
States shall have no eligibles, and then he could fill it up from 
other States. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The amendment the gentleman proposed 
strikes me as having more merit in it; but upon whom will it 


Will the gentleman yield? 


This seems to be a bill independent of | 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
think that the proviso which immediately follows takes all the 

virtue out of any amendment that we can put on? 


|of per cent is presumably able to perform the duties assis 


| not only that. 
|} almost an exact, if not an absolutely correct list of the 


throw the burden in determining the number and rate of dis- 


tribution? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. On the Director of the Census. 
language of the bill is that they shall be furnished to the 
Director of the Census. Then in making such selection they 
shall be apportioned among the States as nearly as may be, 
according to population. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
that the amendment is strong enough to bind the Director of 
the Census so as to compel him to operate under the civil- 
service law? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Civil Service Commission must fur- 
nish him under this law all that he can select from. If there 
are no eligibles from my State, he can take others. I want to 
say to my friend that if it is known in your State and my State 
and other States distant from the seat of government that their 
rights are preserved if they pass an examination, they will take 
the examination and be ready to come when their turn comes; 
but if you leave it as you have it in this bill, you will have very 


few men who will take the examination, because of the almost 


positive certainty that no one, or but very few, will get in. 


The | 


| routine and mechanical? 
Whether or not the gentleman thinks | 
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Does not the gentleman 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think not. 


Mr. LANGLEY. That is the point that I was going to 
make. 
Mr. HULL of Yowa. I think the Director of the Census 


would be exceedingly slow to go to work and ignore the law in 
order to select men around the seat of government. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It says, “ when the exi 
gencies of the service require.’ Who is to determine that? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would not limit him on that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How could the Director of the Census com- 
ply with that provision that he shall appoint them in,the order 
of rating if your proposition prevails? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I can not tell that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, 


I hope the 


|}amendment of the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Sterirne]} will 


prevail and if not, then that the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutx] will prevail. I have no 
sympathy with the theory of the chairman of the committee, 


the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker], in selecting 
all of them on the highest standard of rating. That does not 
mean necessarily the greatest efficiency. The gentleman from 


Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] put the whole question in brief when 
he said that any man or woman who passes the required rate 
ned. 
Now, this simply means an equitable distribution of these ap- 
pointees. It is well known—and if it not I make it as a 
declaration—that this city has several schools having for their 


is 


purpose the training of young men and women for what? Not 
to be educated along any broad lines as men are educated in 
colleges and universities, but on specific lines, and for what? 
To pass the civil-service examinations for a specific thing. And 


In some way, they tell me, they are able to get 
ques- 
tions that the Civil Service Commission presents to its candi- 
dates, giving them every point of advantage over the young men 
from Iowa or from Kentucky or from the Dakotas or from the 
South or from the great West. 

Mr. FOELKER, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. FOELKER. Are we to understand from the gent! 


man’s 


remarks that the Civil Service Commission is in g with 
these various schools or universiti¢s or whatever they may be 
who train young men for these specific purposes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am very 


glad the gentleman has asked that question because I would 


not have that inference drawn from anything I have said. 
The gentlemen composing the Civil Service Commission are 
high-grade men, and would scorn to be in league with that 
sort of thing; but in some way, I know not how, the papers 
get out and these schools get them, They advertige they can 
do that, and boast of their ability to assure young men and 
women that they will pass the examination, if they will only 
patronize their schools, and then give the percentage that do 
pass after they have taken this special coaching. 

I submit to the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. CRuMPACKER] 
| that that kind of an education does not qualify a young mai 
or a young woman for independent thinking or acting, or doing 
| anything but the most routine work. Give me the young man 
or woman who passes on his or her intellectual merit for what 
he or she knows and knows in general, rather than the one 


who passes on some specific questions that have been laid down 
to them, and that they have been coached upon and are able 
to answer accordingly. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER., the gentleman from Michigan 
know of any service in any of the departments here that in- 
volves any independent thinking or action? Is it not all purely 
That is peculiarly true of the C 


Does 


Office. 
Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Does the gentleman say that 
Mr. Cortelyou or the present Postmaster-General did not hav 


| some initiative, some independent thinking, and they did not 


take their examinations from a bureau prepared to coach them 
into a successful taking of the civil-service examination? 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, they did not develop that capa 





ity in the lower lines of work. That was congenital with them 
Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. If their biographies are cor- 
rect, they did reveal it, and it is the survival of the fittest 
there as elsewhere. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, 
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chairman of the committee or the gentleman having this matter 
in charge. They do not have to go, but if they do they ought 
not to be certified back to another department at a much higher 
salary than that which they received when they went. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If it is discretionary with them, and 
this amendment prevails, you might as well strike the transfer 
provision out of the bill. You can not get a clerk voluntarily to 
accept a transfer under those conditions, because it would be to 
his positive disadvantage. The Census Office will not call for 
the transfer of a low-grade clerk, for it will only be a high-grade, 
efficient clerk that there will be any object in having transferred. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] is one that ought to be 
adopted. It is well known that in the work of the Census Bu- 
reau and in the taking of the next census there will be a num- 
ber of employees in other departments transferred to the 
Census Bureau because of their peculiar fitness for the work of 
that bureau. It is also true, as the Director of the Census 
stated to the Committee on Appropriations in the last session 
of Congress, tbat men of that class will receive higher compen- 
sations for their services than they would if employed perma- 
nently either in the Census Bureau or in any bureau of any 
other department of the Government. It is special service, 
it is temporary, and therefore requires and will receive higher 
compensation than that service would otherwise receive. 

Now, as the bill has been reported it proposes to authorize 
the retransfer of these men back to the department from which 
they were transferred at the compensation which they receive in 
the Census Bureau for these special services of a temporary 
character. I1 do not think that it would be just to the Govern- 
ment to allow a promotion of that kind. The man transferred 
would not get the promotion in the department by reason of 
service there. He would get a promotion by reason of special 
temporary services in the Census Bureau. For that reason, I 
think it is absolutely right that when he goes back to the de- 
partment, after he has had the benefit of this increased compen- 
sation during this temporary employment, he should go back 
to the department in a position or at a grade not below or not 
above the grade in which he was formerly employed. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him if he does not bear in mind the fact that this provision is 
not new? ‘This provision is the identical provision that met 
the approval of the House in the last session of Congress, dis 
well as of the Senate, and is among the provisions that brought 
an expression of approval from the President. He said, with 
the two exceptions he made, it was in effect an excellent bill. 
Are we to go over this whole thing again and thrash it out? 
We approved it by a decisive vote. 


The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LANGLEY) there were—ayes 100, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 19, page 4, after the word “ employees,” insert “ except mes- 
sengers, assistant messengers, messenger boys, watchmen, unskilled 
laborers, and charwomen.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, that amendment takes from under 
this provision the people in those grades. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 24, page 4, strike out the period and insert : 

“And such examinations shall be held at such places in each State as 
may be designated by the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that that is the law now. We have civil-service 
boards all over the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio. If it is the law now, it can do no harm 
to expressly state it in the bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on 
page 5, line 18—and I hope my friend from Indiana will listen 
to this—by striking out the words “of similar grade” and 
inserting after the word “department,” in line 19, the words 
“held by them at the date of transfer to the Bureau of the 
Census.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 18, page 5, strike out the words “of similar grade,” and in 
line 19, after the word “ department,” insert “ held by them at the date 
of the transfer to the Bureau of the Census.” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my object in this amend- 
ment is to prevent men being transferred into the census work 
from departments and then after two years’, or even much less, 
service being transferred back to the department at a higher 
grade and salary. Now, my amendment provides that they shall 
be transferred back to the department at a grade similar to 
that which they held at the time of their transfer to the 
census; but if we leave it in the language of the bill as reported 
by the committee, it would provide that any favorite who gets 
into the Census Office could be put up over the head of other Mr. TAWNEY. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
employees in the departments, and by only a short service in the | considering the bill de novo, notwithstanding the remarks of the 
Bureau of the Census get high promotion in the departments. | gentleman. I doubt if the attention of the committee or of the 
The census work is temporary; the department work is perma- | House was called to this provision when it was considered in the 
nent; and I submit it is not fair to other government clerks to | last Congress. 
permit this kind of favoritism. Mr. CRUMPACKER. I want to quote the chairman of the 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I hope gentlemen will listen to me be- | Committee on Appropriations of last session, as against the 
fore they vote upon this proposition. If a clerk is transferred | chairman of the Appropriations Committee to-day. He helped 
because of his capacity from another department to perform | to put it through. He voted for it. 
work in the Census Office, he may be there two years or three Mr. TAWNEY. That is true. I know I helped to prevent 
years; and if the amendment of the gentleman from lowa is | its going through at the first session of the last Congress, with 
adopted, he will lose all opportunity of promotion that he might | the aid of several other Members. My attention was called 
otherwise merit during that two years he is absent from the | to this provision only a short time ago in reading over the bill, 
regular service. Is it a just proposition to deprive a clerk and being somewhat familiar with the way in which clerks are 
transferred of all opportunity of promotion that he would have | transferred around here from one department to another for 
had if he had continued in the service from which he was | the purpose of securing promotion, it occurred to me that this 
transferred? Then, again, there may not be any opening in | was opening another door to accomplish that end. 
the department of the class that he occupied at the time. The Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, neither of the 
transfer provision will be exercised only when it is necessary | propositions pending before the House is, in my judgment, as it 
to secure experienced clerks along some particular line from ought to be, and I wish the chairman of the committee would 
other departments for some particular work in the Census Office, | redraw the provision to meet the difficulty which he means to 
and generally those who have had experience in census work. | remedy. When the provision was incorporated in the bill for 
There are quite a number of clerks in other departments who | the transfer of clerks from one bureau in a department to 
are skilled in statistical work who have been transferred from | another, or from one department to another, at a higher grade 
the Census Office. Now, it would hardly be fair to require them | and salary, a difficulty was imported into the service on the 
to submit to a transfer and to prevent them from having the | matter of promotion that can only be avoided by a specific pro- 
opportunity of promotion during the period of their absence. vision of some length. It is unfair, as the chairman of the com- 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a | mittee suggests, to take a man out of his own bureau, put him 
question? in the census for three years, let him miss the opportunities of 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. promotion that would there occur to him, and then transfer 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under this law there is no pro- | him back to his old grade. It is equally unfair and unjust to 
vision, is there, of any kind which provides that a clerk must | take a thousand-dollar man, who may have some expert knowl- 
yield to a transfer to the Census Bureau? edge on the census, give him a $1,400 or a $1,600 place in the 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think if the department orders a | census for two or three years, and then retransfer him over 
transfer the clerk must go. the heads of a hundred men that stood on the rolls above him 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not so understand it, Mr. Chair- | before he was transferred. Either proposition carries with it 
man, and we ought to avoid the very objection made by the | a radical wrong. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. 
he prefer? 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not think we should take 
either. I will plead guilty to the accusation, if you want to make 
it, that I should have drawn the provision about which I make 
the suggestion. You want to transfer the man back to the 
place that he probably would have been in had he not been 
transferred. Besides, that place will be filled. Somebody will 
have the place that he would otherwise have got. To put him 
back at a higher grade is to take a man into a grade that is 
not needed in that service. A man of that grade is appointed 
to the place that he would have had, had he been there. A man 
will have been put in his place, because a vacancy occurred by 
reason of his being made a clerk in the Census Office. ‘That 
seems to be the difliculty that the chairman has. I think that 
on retransfer he should be taken back as of that grade which, 
in the judgment of the Secretary or the head of the bureau, he 
would have had had he remained in that service; to either de- 
prive him of all advantage of promotion during his absence from 
the service, or give him undue advantage because he is absent 
a year and is given the increase from having some expert 
knowledge, is equally unjust, and they both equally tend to the 
demoralization of the service. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
amendment would be very unfair, for the reason which has been 
stated by the gentleman from New Jersey. If a clerk can be 
transferred from some other department to the Census Bureau 
and in the Census Bureau he gets a great deal of experience 
that will be of benefit to him in departments of the Government 
outside of the Census Office, when the man can be employed in 
statistical work in the Census Office and in making examinations 
throughout the country when agents are sent out from the Cen- 
sus Office, and then he can be transferred back to the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, where the same class of work is valuable for him 
to do, and where it is entitled to a higher salary than he was 
having when he left his position formerly, and had him go and 
perform this kind of service and then be transferred back at a 
higher pay, I think is very unfair. 

Now, a man can not be transferred into another bureau of 
the Government unless there is a vacancy. Therefore at the 


Will the gentleman allow me? Which does 


end of his service in the Census Office he will not necessarily | 


take anybody else’s place, but will take the same place at a 
similar salary that was vacant; and he can not be transferred 
at a higher rate than he is now receiving. For instance, he 
leaves the Agricultural Department and goes into the Census 
Office, and gets a salary of $1,200 and stays in there two or 
three years and then should be transferred back to the Agri- 
eultural Bureau, he could only be transferred back at a $1,200 
salary, and then he could only be transferred if a vacancy 
occurs. Now, I think this amendment would be very unfair. I 
believe the House should not adopt it, but leave the bill as it 
now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 5, strike out the proviso beginning on line 5 and ending 


on line 12. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, this 


this fact. 


centage a man must obtain. 


Census, no matter what he gets in that examination. 


Director of the Census. Now, this provision states: 

That when the exigencies of the service require, 
given to eligibles who by reason of residence or ot 
immediately available. 


So that this provision is only a civil-service affair in name: 
and, in my judgment, it is simply an attempt to “ beat the devil 


around the stump.” 
Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. LANGLEY. 


provided in one of the civil-service rules? 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this | 


The question is on the amendment offered 


an 


amend- 
ment strikes out that section of the bill to which I made ob- 
jection when the bill was being considered in general debate. 
I want to call the attention of members of the committee to 
The section which deals with the kind of examina- 
tion prescribed by the Census Director conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission contains absolutely no reference to the per- 
So that any man who makes an 
application to the Civil Service Commission for a position under 
this section of the act must be certified to the Director of the 
Now, that 
brings us so that everybody is carried over with all the papers | 
and all the examinations; every name is carried bodily to the | 


pee may be 
er conditions are 


Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
language he fs proposing to strike out fs the exact language now 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not know anything about 
that. 
Mr. LANGLEY. But I do. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And it does not make any par- 
ticular difference. Under this language there will not be any 
thing like a civil-service regulation appiying to the selection of 
these men 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why not? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey (continuing). And yet we are 


trying to go before the country and give the impression that this 
is a different kind of bill from that which the President vetoed. 
In my judgment this bill is worse than the bill the President 
vetoed, because in this bill, and I do not care what the get 
man says about the civil-service regulation, a man who obtains 
a 25 or 50 per cent rating will be certified with all the papers to 
the Director of the Census. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not think I am mistaken. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But he is. Only eligibles are to be certified 
to the director, with their examination papers. The Director 
of the Census has the power to prescribe a test examination, 
and with that power goes the power to fix the minimum rating 
that the applicant shall receive to be eligible, and that will 
probably be at least 70 or 75 per cent. 
| Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. There is no language in this 


il le 


bill which will admit of the construction that the gentleman 
| Seeks to put upon it. At least, he is injecting something int 
| this discussion that the House has no knowledge of, so far as 
| this particular legislation concerned. I desire to 

| that under the plain intent and meaning of this bill, a 
can make application to the Civil Service Commission, ta! 
examination, receive a percentage of 15, 20, or 30, be certified 
to the Director of the Census, and then, if he determines that 
the exigencies of the service demand it, or that the man is for 
some other reason available, he may be appointed over the head 
of a man who received a percentage of 100. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that the 
language in section 7, which gives the Director of the Census 
the power to prescribe the special test examination, necessarily 
carries with it the power to fix the rate of per cent that applicants 
shall pass before their names can go upon the eligible list. In 
the Twelfth Census that minimum rating was 70 per cent I 
take it for granted that that will probably be the rating 
by the director under this bill, and the construction put upon 
this provision by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hucu 
is certainly entirely incorrect and misleading to the House, be 

| cause it is preposterous to say that the Director of the Cet 
would desire to appoint anyone who could only get a rati 
15, 20, or 30 per cent in this test examination, or that the 
mum will be fixed so low. 

L think also that this amendment should not be adopted for 
another reason: If we are going to conform in any degree to the 
civil-service idea in this bill, then the proposition of nth 
man from New Jersey should be voted down, because he pro 
poses to strike out of the bill a provision which is identical with 
a civil-service regulation now in force, and which 1 i 
followed by the Civil Service Commission in making 
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tions whenever an exigency like the one contemplated in this bill 
arises in any branch of the classified service. The gentleman is 
contending for civil service, and yet is opposing a civil-service 
proposition. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Would it not be almost impossible 


to take an efficient census without this provision? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes, I think and it is put in the bill 
chiefly, I take it, to meet the objection raised in the discussion 
of the bill at the last session—that it would be impracticable 


SO; 


for the Director of the Census to bring clerks here from re 
mote sections of the country on a competitive basis with snf- 
ficient promptness to meet the requirements of the work, es- 


pecially in cases of emergency; and this provision is put in to 
enable him, whenever he needs a clerk and can not get promptly 
the one highest on the list, to meet the exigency by the appoint- 
ment of an eligible who is nearer to or at the seat of govern- 
ment who is lower on the list. This situation would not often 
arise, however. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following. amend- 
ment as a substitute for the one of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
when the exigencies 
or other conditions, 
“only after due 


On page 5, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ 
of the service require.” Also in line 7, the words “ 
and insert after the word “that,” in line 5, the words 


notice to these on the eligible register.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any of 
the amendments which have been already adopted to this bill 
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will in any material way curtail the absolute power of the 
Director of the Census to do exactly as he pleases concerning 
these appointments unless something further is done regarding 
this provision. The provision now reads—— 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not for a moment, until I have explained 
this matter. The provision now reads: 

Provided, however, That when the exigencies of the service require, 
preference may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence or other 
conditions are immediately available. 

In other words, it is absolutely within the discretion of the 
Director of the Census to say what the “exigencies of the 
service’ require and, second, what “ the other conditions” are; 
so that it is utterly useless for us to try to save for our States 
a fair proportion of the eligible appointments if we leave that 
provision in. Now, this amendment, if it is adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the provision of the gentleman, will read in this 
way: 

That only after due notice to those on the eligible register preference 
may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence are immediately 
available. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


Due notice of what? 
Due notice of the appointment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will defeat the very purpose of the pro- 
vision. The amendment of the gentleman deprives the Director 
of the Census of the power to meet the exigency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I do not think 
it does deprive the director of the power to meet the emergency. 
It does require him to give the eligibles at a distance due notice 
to appear here and accept their appointment. What is the use 
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of getting men upon the eligible list who live in Ohio or Ne- | 


braska or Montana if they get no notice of an appointment to 
appear here? In other words, those who by reason of residence 


and other conditions are immediately available, those who stay | 
here and press for appointments are the ones that will get the | 


places. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman 
think he ought to put those words into the amendment as he 


offers it, so that after due notice to the other party the director | 


can go on and make appointments, and so forth? 


Tt ‘ ‘ ‘ ° i 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
that I may modify my amendment by adding the words “ only | 


after due notice of their appointment.” 


substitute, so that it will read as follows. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Only after due notice of their appointment to those on the eligible 
register. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit some 
remarks in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I have the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thought the gentleman had closed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I want to do is to take away from the 
director—and I want to say that I have had some experience 
with his arbitrary and unjust disposition regarding this ques- 
tion—to take away from him the right of judging of the condi- 
tions and judging of the exigencies of the service so as to put 
in anybody he pleases that is immediately available. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. With whom would the gentleman 
lodge discretion? It must be lodged with somebody; and if 
not with the Director of the Census, who has the work in charge, 
with whom would he lodge it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would lodge the discretion with him, but 
I would hedge it about with some provision that would require 
him to give notice to those who are entitled to the places in 
season for them to come here. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I sympathize with the object of 
the gentleman, but it must be lodged with the Director of the 
Census, if you are going to take a census at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the gentleman, but I think the 
discretion should not be left with the director to ignore the 
examinations that have been taken and appoint eligibles here 
that are immediately available. It simply means that these 
eligibles who are on the ground from Virginia, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and Massachusetts may have these places 
to the exclusion of the eligibles who are not immediately avyail- 
able. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
in sympathy with the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment. 
I believe that the discretion ought to be left with the Director 
of the Census, but I do not believe that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio would accomplish his purpose at all if 


incorporated into the bill. It would simply read “ only after due 
notice to the successful applicants of their appointment prefer- 
ence may be given to eligibles who by reason of residence,” and 
so forth. That would not accomplish the purpose the gentleman 
is seeking to secure. You would notify the people that they 
had been appointed and that is all, and then go on and give 
preference to the others whom the exigencies of the service 
would make it desirable should be appointed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I admit that construction is 
possible, and I ask to further modify my amendment by saying 
“due notice of their appointment on the eligible register and 
their failure to accept.” 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
Mississippi permit a suggestion? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment as follows 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I object to 
the gentleman modifying his amendment. I do not think that 
any gentleman should offer an amendment without knowing 
more about the question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I will offer it later, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
read as now modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been modified; the gentleman 
from West Virginia objected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope this provision 
of the bill will not be stricken out or modified as suggested by 
the gentleman from Ohio. His amendment is utterly inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of the proviso. The bill contemplates that 
appointment shall be made from the eligible register, according 
to rating, and, of course, it contemplates that the director will 
know in advance the number of clerks he will actually require 
in the normal development of the work in the office; but it pro- 
vides that when exigencies arise and he may need a number of 
clerks immediately, he may depart from the general method of 
appointment provided in the bill, and select those at hand. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio provides that if an 
exigency arises the director may select from those that may be 
immediately available, provided he has already given notice to 
those who are regularly on the list, and who would otherwise 


Will the gentleman from 





| be entitled to appointment, and give them reasonable time to 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- | 
mous consent to modify his amendment, which he offers as a | 


get here. It is utterly inconsistent, it seems to me; it is an 
absurd proposition because the director can not know in advance 
when an exigency is going to arise and can not give the notice 
the gentleman desires. 

If he knows the exigency in advance, he will make appoint- 
ments regularly. It is an absurd proposition on its face. 
Another thing: I regard this limited discretion of the Director 
of the Census as of vital importance. Let me emphasize again 
the experience of the Government in the Eleventh Census in 
1890. The Director of the Census, the superintendent then, 
was surrounded by conditions and his power was circumscribed, 
and the census was strangled to death by department red- 
tapeism and was not worth 25 cents on the dollar for what it 


| cost the Government. This bill does vest discretion in the 





| of the numerous exigencies that may arise. 


Director of the Census, and that discretion is necessary because 
This is a gigantic 
work. The enumerations must be made, and the sorting and 
the punching and the tabulation and the printing of this great 
work must be done, and the reports must be ready for distribu- 
tion within a fixed time. There is no time to lose. There is 
no time for delay waiting for three days’ notice or six days’ 
notice for a corps of clerks somewhere in the country. I re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman, that if the committee should adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio it would take a large 
step toward shackling the Census Office and embarrassing its 
progress, and add greatly to the expense of administering the 
work. I sincerely hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio will be voted down. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
eall the attention of the committee to the original amendment. 
I do not know just exactly what state that is left in by the 
modification offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Dove- 
LAs], and I will ask now that when I close and before the vote 
upon the modification offered by the gentleman from Ohio is 
taken the original amendment be read, as well as the modifica- 
tion offered. For the information of the members of the com- 


mittee, I will say that my amendment strikes out the entire pro- 
viso, beginning on line 5, page 5. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
that I have offered, and in place thereof I offer the following. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment, 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. I object. I insist on voting on amend- 
ments as they are offered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; then I will offer it further on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
strike out the first paragraph on page 5. The gentleman from 
Ohio offers an amendment to perfect that amendment, which the 
Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, in lines 5 and 6, strike out the words, “ when the exi- 
gencies of the service require,” and also in line 7 the words, ‘or other 
conditions,” and insert after the word “that,” in line 5, the words, 
e oF eee due notice of their appointment to those on the eligible 
register. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio to perfect the text takes precedence. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey, to strike out | 


the proviso. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hvueues of New Jersey) there were—ayes 38, noes SO. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 8, beginning with the word “and,” strike out the re- | 


mainder of said line and lines 9, 10, and 11, and the words “said 


examination” on line 12. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the words that I propose to 
strike out are as follows: 

And that preference may be given to persons having 
perience in census work whose efficiency records are satisfactory to 
the said director, who may, in his discretion, accept such records 
in lieu of said examination. 

Now, there are only two classes of people who will be affected 
by this, those who could stand the examination now and have 
had previous experience in census work, and those who could 
not stand the examination now and have had previous experi- 
ence in census work. If they have the qualifications ten years 
later to do efficient work, they can stand the examination, and 


ought to stand it, and if they have not the qualifications they | 


should not be put in to encumber the government service sim- 
ply because ten years ago they did have the qualifications. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
stand that there is a whole lot of work that is done in 


can do twice or three times as much work as people without 
such experience? 
Mr. SHERLEY. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 


class. 
Mr. SHERLEY. 
not have the effect. 


competent. 
Mr. LANGLEY. 
the law. 


Mr. SHERLEY. It will be the operation now. 


into the service such a class of clerks. 


turn them out into the world. 
Office a lot of such people who are now out of the service. 
Mr. LANGLEY. 
to that number. 
Mr. SHERLEY. I think it would. 
differ as to the effect of the proviso. 
Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 
Mr. HAY. 
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pases ex- | 


Does the gentleman under- 
the 
Census Office which does not require an educational qualifica- 
tion, but experience with punching machines, cards, and tabu- 
lating; and the people who have had experience in that line 


Then I will say that the remedy would be 
to make this specific kind of employment free from the test of 
a mental examination; but the remedy is not to throw the 
doors down and let all old ineligibles in because they were 
eligible ten years ago and are now to be presumed to be eligible. | 
I will say for the informa- | 
tion of the gentleman that it was the intention to cover this 


It may have been the intention, but it does 
The effect of it is to load the service down 
with a lot of incompetents who ten years ago may have been 


That was not the effect of the operation of 


I happen to 
know something about the applications of the people who came 
to me with the claim that ten years ago they did this work who 
are now too old and incompetent, and this would simply bring 
The gentleman knows 
one of the great abuses in the service to-day is the fact that we 
have a lot of people there who by age are no longer fit to do 
the work, and yet the Government does not feel it is proper to 
There is no reason why we 
should add to that number of people by putting in the Census 


Nor will the effect of this proviso be to add 


The gentleman and myself | 


Does the gentleman think that the Director of 
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the Census, who is charged with this work and who is re- 
sponsible for the accuracy with which the census Is taken, 
would appoint a lot of ineflicient people to do such work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I answer the gentleman by saying that if 
in this regard he can trust the Director of the Census, why put 
any restrictions on him? Why, every restriction you put on him 
is on the supposition that there will be sufficient political 
pressure to keep him from doing his full duty and which will 
make him yield to that pressure. I do not want to have him 
subjected to that pressure. I know what it will be. Every 
man who has had experience with the departments knows what 
it will be, and if these people are competent they can stand the 
examination, and if they are not they ought not to be put in 
there. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Has it not been reported from 
responsible quarters that a good many incompetents were em- 
ployed in compiling the last census? 
| Mr. SHERLEY. We have had that statement from the gen- 
| tleman from Indiana to-day several times, if not in the last 
| census, in the one twenty years ago. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
| aia not say there were any incompetents employed in the 
| Eleventh Census, but I stated that the system of red-tapism had 
broken down its efficiency. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should say that that was evidence of in- 
competency. 
| Mr. GARDNER 
another question? 
| Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if these incompetents were not covered into the classified 
| service at the close of the compilation—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand some were. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. And that they are now there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there is no reason, in my judgment, why 
| any man should be now put in the service on his record of pre- 
vious work of ten years ago. If he is competent now he can 
take and pass the examination. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Do you think their efficiency 
has been increased in the last ten years? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should hardly think it should be, judging 
| by our experience with such persons. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman ask me a question, or is 
he making a speech? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I 
floor. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 

[Mr. SHERLEY] has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I happen to have some personal knowledge 
of the origin and necessity of this provision. Twenty years ago 
even, tolerably accurate records were kept of the efficiency ree 
ords of certain employees ef that census, particularly those who 
were skilled in operating the punching and tabula¢ing machines, 
and we were anxious during the Twelfth Census, w! we 
could, to engage the services of such an employee of the previous 

| census where he had had that sort of training and was an ex- 
pert. And I undertake to say that if you strike out this pro- 
vision you will deprive the Director of the Census of an oppor- 
tunity of getting some very valuable employees, 
qualifications by reason of their expert knowledge of and equip 
ment for certain portions of the census work which no sort of an 
educational test could determine. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. May it not be possible also for the 
Director of the Census to get some one who is not competent? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That suggestion has been repeatedly made 
here. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not true? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am unable to understand why gentlemen 
make it. As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CrumpacKker] 
has stated, we must repose some confidence in the integrity of 


of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for 


thought the gentleman had yielded the 


erever 


possessing 


officers like the Director of the Census. We must take it for 
granted that he is going to endeavor to administer the law 


properly, to the best of his ability and for the best interests of 
the service, and I will undertake to say that, in my judgment, 
there would not be under this provision a 
made of an old incompetent former census employee, 


Singie appomtment 


the 


as 


gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHeriey] has suggested. The 
purpose of it is, and the desire of the director in asking for this 
provision is, to give him an opportunity to get for a limited 
time that class of persons who have had particular training in 
this peculiar and exceptional class of work, adaptability to 


which no educational test could possibly determine, 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey rose. 
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Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hucues] first, as he arose first. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. After the last census was 
aken, there was a mid census taken, was there not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. There have been several special inquiries; 

es. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Some attempt was made at 
the taking of that mid census, as I recall it, to employ old men, 
In fact, were they not all employed without any examination 
or other qualification or inquiry of any kind? Was thee not 
put up to the Member of Congress, if he happened to be a Repub- 
lican, an opportunity to name half of the men who performed 
certain duties when the original census was taken, without any 
inquiry whatever into their qualifications or fitness? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman is mistaken about that. I 
do not reeall any such proceeding, if I understand him. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky knows absolutely whether I am mistaken or not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not recall any such state of facts as the 
gentleman mentions. I am not quite certain that I catch 
his meaning. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the law, which says that preference must be given to persons 
whose efficiency records are satisfactory to the Director of the 
Census, who may accept such records in lieu of examination. 
The language of the law itself takes care of the efficiency of the 
department. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; except that some gentlemen seem to 
intimate that the director will take advantage of the provi- 
slon—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not every qualification upon the powers 
of the director based upon the theory that he may abuse his 
discretion? If we are to trust him entirely, what is the use of 
having any provision restricting his power? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is unnecessary to answer that question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be embarrassing to answer it. I do 
not think it is unnecessary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, that is a question of opinion. I think 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHEeRtEY] will agree with 
me that it is not necessary or wise to deprive executive officers 
of all discretionary power; and I think he will agree with me, 
on the other hand, that it is unwise to leave them absolutely un- 
limited as to their powers of discretion. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY (continuing). 
I do not see why the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHEeriey] 
asks me the question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I want to say this, that several 
times the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] who now 
has the floor has stated that somebody might desire to reflect 
upon the present Director of the Census. I want to say that I 
am more afraid of the Members of the House, like myself, than 
I am of the Director of the Census. I believe if the gentleman 
from Kentucky would leave the Director of the Census alone 
and other Members of the House, including myself, would let 
him alone, we would get a good census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 61, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 5, in lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ when the exigen- 
cles of the service require ;” and also, in line 7, the words “ or other con- 
ditions ;” and insert after the word “ that,” in line 5, the words “ only 
after due notice to those on the eligible register of their appointment 
and notice from them of their refusal to accept the same.” 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I think that is identical 
with the amendment voted down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not by any means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio states that it 
is not the same amendment. It is the amendment he desired 
to offer, and the gentleman from Indiana objected to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a proposition offered in place of my 
original amendment, which was intended to mean the same 
thing, and as I think did, in fact, substantially and-fairly ex- 
press the same idea. This amendment, it seems to me, is ab- 
solutely essential if any effect or force is to be given to the 
amendments already adopted by the committee. Because if 
you leave this section in its present form, as amended, leaving 
in it the words “ exigencies of the service require” and “ other 


That seems so self-evident that | 





conditions” to be judged of solely by the Director ef the Cen- 
sus, you may just as well have made no changes in the section. 
This amendment simply limits the discretion of the director to 
the appointment of those immediately -available after he has 
given due notice to those who are at a distance and they, hay- 
ing had the opportunity, have refused appointment; then the 
other appointments may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ commission,” in line 2, on page 5, insert the words 
“ within thirty days from the date of said examination.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is, I think, apparent to everyone who heard it 
read. The leading keynote this afternoon seems to have been. 
and I think very properly, to give speed to the passage of this 
bill, in order that the work of the next census may be under- 
taken. The statement was made by the gentleman from New 
Jersey this afternoon, and I think very accurately, that the 
usual custom of certification of the Civil Service Commission 
was from nine to fourteen months from the date of the exam- 
ination. Under the terms of this bill the hands of the director 
will be tied until he receives this eligible list. Now, if no time 
is provided in which the Civil Service Commission can certify 
this eligible list the whole work of taking the census will be 
tied up for several months. This amendment seeks to cure 
that by requiring this certification within thirty days from the 
date of the examination, and I think that the amendment ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Do you not think that the exigencies of the 


| Service will require a prompt certification of all who have a 


claim to be placed on the eligible list? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think they will be required to do so if this 
plan is adopted. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The exigencies and demands of the service 
will require it; and I trust the amendment will not be adopted, 
because it will simply open a way for them to make another 
demand for increased appropriations for that additional pur- 


| pose. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I think the gentleman’s position is hardly 
consistent if, as he says, the exigencies of the occasion will 


| require them to make the certification within a reasonable time 


| and they do make it, the fact that we require them to make it 


would necessarily add an additional cost. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that it would not necessarily mean an additional cost, 
except in so far as it would afford the department an oppor- 
tunity to base a claim for additional appropriations for meeting 
this requirement. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think I voice the sentiment of this House 


| when I say that the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
| priations is entirely able to take care of that sort of a claim by 
| the Civil Service Commission. I think the sentiment of the 


House ought to be to require by specific statement in this bill 
that there should be a certification of this list in a reasonable 


| time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected... 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” insert: Provided, however, 
That no person affected with tuberculosis shall be appointed.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, some little ex- 
perience with forces under the Government, which are large 
and congested, leads me to offer this amendment. I am aware 
that gentlemen may say, “ Where will you draw the line? How 
will you make the distinction?” But I prefer to put that re- 
sponsibility upon the director. In our post-office in New York the 
employees on each of the five stories find the greatest menace 
to their health and that of their families is the contagion of this 
disease, which to-day causes more deaths than any other dis- 
ease. I am informed that this census force is to consist of 
something like 2,000 people. That may not be exact, but at 
any rate it is to be a very large force. I want to arm the 
Director of the Census with the power, right at the threshold, 
to bar out those pitiable and to be pitied persons who, possess- 
ing the highest degree of mentality, able successfully to pass 
the mental examination, come to an appointing officer and refuse 
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to admit that there is any danger in their presence amongst a Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr, 
large body of people. CRUMPACKER and Mr. Bennet of New York. 

That is one of the symptoms and accompaniments of the dis- The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
ease. There is more danger from tuberculosis than there is | there were 71 ayes and 44 noes. 
from smallpox, and for their own good and for the good of the So the amendment was agreed to. 
community such people ought to be rigidly excluded from such The Clerk read as follows: 
a service as this. Sec. 8. That the Thirteenth Census shall be restricted to inquiries 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Would not this require also a Selene Sa & agriculture, = eaten sta featete ave 
. e boneihe listens as ¢ ‘ £ é es. e scheduies relating to ypulatio shé ‘tude tor 
medical examination of every applicant for appointment? each inhabitant the name, relationship to head of family, color, sex, 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, I do not think so. age, conjugal condition, place of birth, place of birth of parents, num 
Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If there was not a medical exam- | ber of years in the United States, citizenship, occupation, whether or 


co - iat ‘ 5 iinet , | not employer or employee, school attendance, literacy, and tenure of 
ination, would not the Director of the Census lay himself liable home and whether or not a survivor of the Union or Confederate Army 


to prosecution for damages if he made a charge that anyone | or Navy; and the name and address of each blind ordeaf person; and 
had tuberculosis? for the enumeration of institutions, shall include paupers, prisoners, 
INN EY) —— » ink ¢ ¢ | juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb, and 
Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, I do not think 80 at all. | dean off Gakausient tnadiindhenn 
I take it for granted that one of the requirements will be a 


TRIN P . “hair ‘ Poy > sing « Tigi. 
physical examination which will disclose the presence of tuber- | oe KEIFER. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend 


culosis. The Clerk ad as foll — 
[The time of Mr. Bennet of New York having expired, by noel enigalien gy Spanerscedepee ; 
unanimous consent, at his request, it was extended three min-| | After the word “employee,” line 14, page 6, add “whether or not 


utes. ] | engaged in agriculture.’ 
Mr BENNET of New York. I want to call the attention of Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, this is to carry out what we 
the gentleman from Kansas and of the House to this language: attempted to provide for in the original bill passed in the last 


' : Congress. At the time the bill was under consideration an 
Without regard to the law of apportionment, in the order of rating. amendment was offered by me, which was adopted. It applied 


Now, if there is not a physical examination, then if a man or | to the agricultural schedule, a succeeding paragraph of the 
woman who passed the examination subsequently contracted | present bill. In the Senate it was agreed the purpose sought 
smallpox or any other loathsome, dangerous, or contagious | to be accomplished was a good one, but it was decided in the 
disease, the Director of the Census would be compelled to ap- | Senate to strike out my amendment and insert language in 
point such a person under the law. But I am going to assume | lieu of it in the population schedule. The words that the Sen- 
that there will be a physical examination. Otherwise you put | ate inserted were put in the original bill after the word * occu- 
the Director of the Census in a position where he is bound, un- | pation,” and they were these: “ whether or not employer or 
less he violates the law, to appoint people without regard to | employee.” My amendment is to insert, after the word “ em- 





their physical qualifications. ployee,” in line 14, page 6, of the bill, the words “and whether 
Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from New York permit | or not engaged in agriculture.” It is supposed that by using 
an interruption? these words the census can be so taken as to show the 
Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly. number of people engaged in agriculture, distinct from all 


Mr. TAWNEY. If your amendment is adopted, do you not | other people, regardless of occupation, in the United States. 
think it ought to be accompanied with a provision requiring the | As some doubt has arisen as to whether the purpose sought 
applicant to file with his application a certificate of the condi- | would be accomplished by the Senate’s language, this amend- 
tion of his health, such certificate to be obtained at his own | ment is now offered by me to remove the doubt. I understand 


expense and to be signed by some reputable physician? it has the consent of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
Mr. BENNET of New York. I will accept that modification, | packer], now in charge of the bill, and it is simply to carry 
Mr. Chairman. | out an important purpose that has not been in dispute. I do 
Mr. JAMES. What is the modification? | not care to further discuss the amendment. 
Mr. BENNET of New York. That each applicant for exami-| The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
nation shall accompany his or her application with a certificate | ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 
from a reputable physician, showing the condition of his or her | ‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
health. The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. OLMSTED. And a photograph? The schedules relating to agriculture shall include name and color 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, no; the gentleman <is | of occupant of each farm, tenure, acreage of farm, value of farm 
making fun of me now |} and improvements, value of farm implements, number and value of 


. > a ia “ | live stock on farms and ranges, number and value of domestic animals 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Does not the civil-service | not on farms and ranges, and the acreage of crops as*of the date of 
law now require that? enumeration, and the acreage of crops and the quantity and value of 
» oi NERY , crops and other farm products for the year ending December %1 next 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. : , 


" . 7 veuitet receding the enumeration. 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. So what you mean to re- | ” " BOOHER Si Piette ET offs the Seliawtnn ; 
quire is what the civil-service law now requires in the case of aa BC —. ae airman, 1 oiler the following amend- 
an examination? ee om 3: follows: 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Exactly. the Cierk read asfollows: #8#8=§=§=—h be 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York | ,,A*ter eee aera, tae Si, Meaeet hn 
[Mr. Bennet] has again expired. The question is on his amend- | on such farms.” ; ’ 


= Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, has the reading of the 
The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. section been completed ? 
Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from New York modified his The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

amendment. - 4 Babe th Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think the gentleman from Missouri 
The CHAIRMAN. No suggestion of a modification was made | should wait until the whole section is read. 

to the Chair. The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the way the Dill is 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Then I offer the following | printed that it can be read by paragraphs. 
amendment: On page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” insert: Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, there is no provision in the 
neh revised, however, mut ye pe eee — tuberculosis shall | bill for ascertaining the mortgage or other farm indebtedness. 
appointed, an nat each applican or appointment shall accom- | i i , . se rig f i >» ve >of farme 
pany his or her application with a certificate of health from some In this bill We propese No go ON and Bad the valu . rapes 
reputable physician. and farm improvements, but we do not propose to take into con- 
A - *: siderati { f » indebte SS »farms. §S 1 years i 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an i ae rr an-docarete ies Geantied or theme te jet t “4 os 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. : sa eae z a at more than a million doll: ‘ a lo if ; 1d 
The Clerk read as follows: - ’ ote A ee - : eee = e" > a ~ a . t0'Go if, 7 
On page 5, line 5, after the word “rating” insert: ne. on ee eae en 


“Provided, however, That no person afflicted with tuberculosis shal! | t taken ~ procured from the poopie who owed the ns wat 
be appointed, and that each applicant for appointment shall accom-| parties got the information by going into the recorder’s office in 





— i - _ application with a certificate of health from some | the various counties and securing it. In every county in my 
ee district the report shows the mortgage greater than it actually 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered was; the record does not always show the exact amount of the 
by the gentleman from New York. indebtedness, for the reason that payments made are not shown 
The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. | by the record. Some of the mortgages are nearly, if not almost 
Bennet of New York) there were 57 ayes and 53 noes. entirely, paid off, and the records do not show the partial 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. payments, 
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Now, in a few years, unless this is done, there will be another 
application for securing the information as to farm indebted- 
ness in this country, and it will cost a large sum of money to 
take it, and this can be saved by adopting this amendment, and 
I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that amendment 
will not be adopted. It will involve a great deal of additional 
expense. It will require a special investigation of all the 
records in the United States te determine the amount of mort- 
gage encumbrance, and when that determination is made it is 
of no practical value, because you can not tell on the face of a 
record how much is due on it, how much may have been paid; 
and if any such inquiry is made at any time in the future, it 
ought not to be a part of the decennial census; it ought to be a 
special investigation, to be made by the permanent office. 

Mr, BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, it is true you can not get a 
complete census of farm indebtedness from an examination of 
the records. I agree with the gentleman in that. The only 
way that you can get it is to ask the farmer how much mort- 
gage indebtedness there is on the farm. It is usually a great 
deal less than the record shows. Of course I speak only for 
my own section, but in the West nearly every mortgage or deed 
of trust on land contains a provision giving the mortgagor the 
option to make payments of $100 or any multiple thereof, and 
in many instances during the five years’ term nearly all of that 
mortgage is paid off. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
man. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would it not be better to ascertain this in- 
debtedness under this census? It certainly can be done more 
economically than in any other way. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I think not, because it will require 
special schedules, and it will necessitate the examination of the 
owner of the farm personally. You can not get the information 
from the wife or somebody about the household, and many 
people perhaps may. feel a little of reluctance about giving the 
information; and if the investigation is made at all, I repeat 
it ought to be made as a special investigation, conducted by the 
permanent Census Office. I do not think it is practicable to 
take it in connection with the decennial census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Boouer and Mr. Cox of Indiana) there were—ayes 35, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the Director of the Census shall, at least six months 
prior to the date fixed for commencing the enumeration at the Thir- 
teenth and each succeeding decennial census, designate the number, 
whether one or more, of supervisors of census for each State and Ter- 
ritory, the District of Columbia, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
Porto Rico, and shall define the districts within which they are to act; 
except that the Director of the Census, in his discretion, need not desig- 
nate supervisors for Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, but in lieu 
thereof may employ special agents as hereinafter provided. The super- 
visors shall be appointed by the President: Provided, That the whole 
number of supervisors shall not exceed 330: And provided further, 
That so far as practicable and desirable the boundaries of the super- 
visors’ districts shall conform to the boundaries of the congressional 
districts: And provided further, That if in any supervisor's district the 
supervisor has not been appointed and qualified ninety days preceding 
the date fixed for the commencement of the enumeration, or if any 
vacancy shall occur thereafter, either through death, removal, or resig- 
nation of the supervisor, or from any other cause, the Director of the 
Census may apactos a temporary supervisor or detail an employee of 
the Census Office to act as supervisor for that district. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 1, amend by inserting after the word “ President” the 
following : 
aaa with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 

ates. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it passed both Houses 
contained the provision which is in the amendment which I 
have just offered. The bill as it passed the House in the last 
Congress was the same as the bill is now in this respect, and it 
was changed in the Senate and agreed to in the House, and we 
might as well change this now, as it will undoubtedly be 
changed by the Senate. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be a 
better plan to let the Senate make that change, if it suits them 


I yielded for only a question, Mr. Chair- 





to do it. It is a change that will not bring anything to the 
House or to any Member of the House, or that is likely to bring 
any better service to the country. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
thought the gentleman had yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair also begs the gentleman’s par- 
don, as the Chair was of that opinion also. 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Chairman, it is the usual custom in all ap- 
pointments made by the President to have these appointments 
confirmed by the Senate. I believe that that is in conformity 
with the Constitution. The gentleman says that it does not 
give anything to any Member of the House. I do not know 
whether it does or not. It probably will bring something to 
some Members of the House to have them protected in the Sen- 
ate by their Senators and not to trust entirely to the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr 
Hay) there were—ayes 42, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That the enumeration of the pameneine aeqpees by section 1 
of this act shall be taken as of the 15 of April; and it shall be 
the duty of each enumerator to commence the enumeration of his dis- 
trict on that day, unless the Director of the Census in his discretion 
shall defer the enumeration in said district by reason of climatic or 
other conditions which would materially interfere with the proper 
conduct of the work; but in any event it shall be the duty eack 
enumerator to prepare the returns hereinbefore ired to be made, 
aneess those relating to panpers, prisoners, juvenile delinquents, insane, 
feeble-minded, blind, deaf and dumb, and inmates of benevolent institu- 
tions, and to forward the same to the supervisor of his district within 
thirty days from the commencement of the enumeration of his district : 
Provided, That in any city having 5,000 inhabitants or more under the 
preceding census the enumeration of the population shall be commenced 
on the 15th day of April aforesaid and shall be completed within two 
weeks thereafter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee in reference to line 21, page 
17, where it says, “ except those relating to paupers, prisoners, 
juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, blind, deaf and 
dumb, and inmates of benevolent institutions.” This would 
seem to contradict the provision made in section 8 for a census 
of the blind, deaf, and dumb. Section 8 provides that the census 
shall “include the name and address of each blind or deaf per- 
son; and for the enumeration of institutions shall include 
paupers, prisoners, juvenile delinquents, insane, feeble-minded, 
blind, deaf and dumb, and inmates of benevolent institutions.” 
Section 20, on page 17, which we have just passed, seems to 
except these institutions and the blind, deaf, and dumb from the 
enumeration. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. ‘They are to be enumerated. I think 
they have a special enumeration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Chairman understands, 
the enumeration of deaf, dumb, and blind is to be provided 
for 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is provided for in the bill. The 
deaf, dumb, and blind enumeration outside of institutions was 
not in the original bill and we put it in this bill. Section 20 
says: 

And to forward the same to the supervisor of his district within 
thirty days from the commencement of the enumeration of his district. 

And it also says: 

But in any event it shall be the duty of each enumerator to prepare 
the returns hereinbefore required to be made 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This does not interfere with 
the enumeration of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; this is purely administrative in 
reference to the time of making the report; that is all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. That if amy person shall receive or secure to himself any 
fee, reward, er compensation as a consideration for the appointment or 
employment of any person as enumerator or clerk or other employee, or 
shall tn any way receive or secure to himself any part of the compen- 
sation paid to any enumerator or clerk or other employee, he shall be 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $3,000 and be imprisoned not more than five years. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert the word 
“ supervisor ” before the word “ enumerator” where it occurs in 
line 9, and again where it occurs in line 12, page 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 9, before the word “enumerator,” insert the word 
- a yet ” and before the word “ enumerator,” in line 12, insert the 
word “ supervisor.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. What is the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment? 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. The effect is to extend this offense to the 
receiving of compensation or reward for securing the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor or dividing the fees and compensation 
with a supervisor. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. 
from the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 19 of the bill to supply a clerical omis- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 19 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. After the word “ persons,” in line 15, 
page 19, I ask to insert the word “ who.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 15, after the word “ person” insert the word 
so it will read “any person who is or has been an enumerator,” 


Let the Clerk state the amendment 


*“ who,” 
etc. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the | 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the cummittee rose; and Mr. DALzeLL having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MANN, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1033) to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent 
decennial censuses, and had instructed him to report the bill | 
back with the recommendations that the amendments agreed to 
in the committee be agreed to in the House and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRUMPACKER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
$y unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- | 
lows: 

To Mr. Nye, for three days, on account of important business. 


The question is on agreeing to 





To Mr. Taytor of Alabama, indefinitely on account of im- | 
| on Agriculture. 


portant business. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 


adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | 


of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2091) for the improvement 
of the Chattahoochee River—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2092) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to purchase part of the McIntosh reservation, in Car- 
roll County, Ga., and erect a monument thereon—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2093) to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States to the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia for the sole purpose of improving 
the roads therein—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2094) granting increase of pension to sur- 
vivors of the Mexican and Indian wars and to their widows—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2095) to construct a road from Fort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., to the rifle range and military reservation near 
Waco, Ga.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2096) to amend section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, permitting national 
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banking associations to make loans on farm land as security, 


and limiting the amount of such Joans—to the Committee 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2097) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Carrollton, Ga.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 
the survey of Shelier River, North Carolina, with a view to the 
improvement of its navigation—to the Committee 
and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2099) for the survey of Core Creek, Craven 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2100) to app 
priate $175,000 for the prosecution and extensian of the work 
of the Office of Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2101) to appropriate $500,000 for the prose 
cution and extension of the work of the Bureau of Soil Surveys 
in the Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 2102) providing for the ex- 
tension of the provisions of the pension act of June 27, 1890, 
to the Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2103) to authorize 
Secretary of War to furnish the village of Johnstown, 
with a condemned cannon and suitable outfit of cannon balls—t 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2104) to in- 
crease appropriation for site and erection of public building 
at Ashland, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2105) to provide for the erection of a public 
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building at Cynthiana, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2:06) for the construction of a lock and 


dam in the Ohio River, below mouth of Big Sandy River 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 2107) to limit 
from state courts into courts of the United States in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2108) to prevent removals from state 
courts into courts of the United States by nonresident corpora 
tions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2109) to provide 


removals 


s 


| for a national read from Americus, Ga., to Andersonville (Ga.) 


National Cemetery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 2110) to provide for the 
taxation of incomes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2111) authorizing experimentation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in reference to cotton bollworm, 
eotton boll weevil, and cotton wilt disease—to the Committee 
te 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2112) directing the Office of Public Roads 
of the Agricultural Department to advise and cooperate with 
state and local authorities as to the best methods of maintain- 
ing roads used as rural routes in passable condition, and to in- 
spect and report the condition of said roads with reccmmenda- 
tions to the Post-Office Department whenever requested }: 
do so—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2118) to regulate the importation of yiri 
that may be infectious for domestic animals—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2114) for an investigation by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to promote the more general use of cotton 
goods and materials manufactured of raw cotton in the United 
States—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2115) to authorize the investigation and 
survey of swamp, wet, and overflowed lands in the valleys of 
the Red, the Sulphur, and the Cypress rivers, of Texas, and to 
devise plans and systems for the drainage of said lands—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2116) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Clarksville, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2117) to provide for the erection of a 
federal building at Mount Vernon, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 2118) for the enlargement of the federal 
building at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 2119) for the erection of a new federal 
| building for court-house, post-office, and other governmental 
purposes at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and for the disposition of the 
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present structure—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2120) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Atlanta, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2121) for an addition or annex to the fed- 
eral building at Paris, Tex., said addition or annex to consist 
of a separate post-office building on the site now owned by the 
United States—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2122) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Daingerfield, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2123) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Mount Pleasant, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2124) to provide for the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Cooper, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2125) for the erection of a new federal 
building for court, post-office, and other government purposes 
at Jefferson, Tex., and for the disposition of the present struc- 
ture—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2126) to provide for ‘the erection of a fed- 
eral building at Pittsburg, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2127) for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of libraries in the life-saving stations of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. I. 2128) for the erection of a suitable memo- 
rial to the mother of Washington—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2129) to create a committee on interstate 
and foreign quarantine and public health—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2130) for the establishment of a fish hatch- 
ery at Paris, Tex.—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2131)authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hold a contest, open to the world, to determine 
the best device for preventing railway collisions, wrecks, acci- 
dents, ete., and providing awards—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (HI. R, 2132) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
adjust the salaries of postmasters,” approved March 3, 1883, by 
increasing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2133) increasing salaries of rural free- 
delivery letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2134) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” public No. 190, approved July 2, 1890, so as to make 
imprisonment penalty imperative and to increase penalties of 
fine and imprisonment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) amending an act entitled “An act 
requiring common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
make full reports of all accidents to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 3, 1901, public No. 171, second 
session Fifty-sixth Congress, so as to increase the scope of the 
monthly accident reports, and requiring the form of said reports 
to be regulated and prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—-to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2136) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 26, 1906, public No. 297, so as to enable 
local printers to publish return requests, advertising, etc., on 
stamped envelopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2137) to provide for a world temperance 
conference, to be called by the President of the United States— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2138) to consolidate the Bureau of Manu- 
factures and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor into one bureau, to be called the “ Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce”—to the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2139) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887,” and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion so as to enable it to fix and establish all freight and pas- 
senger tariffs and other charges subject to federal regulation— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2140) for the insurance of deposits in 
national banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2141) repealing section 17, chapter 296, 
United States Statutes at Large, volume 14, so as to discon- 
tinue mileage allowance of Members of the House of Represent:i- 
tives—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2142) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, 
to refund the public debt, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 14, 1900, by providing additional subsidiary silver coin- 
age, increasing the limit to one hundred and fifty millions—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2148) for the continuance of cleaning and 
clearing operations on Red River above Fulton, Ark.—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2144) for the continuance of cleaning and 
clearing operations on Sulphur River, Arkansas and Texas—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2145) for continuing the cleaning and clear- 
ing operations now in progress on the waterway connecting 
Jefferson, Tex., and Shreveport, La.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2146) for the construction of a lock and 
dam at the foot of Caddo Lake and the deepening of the channe! 
from the dam to Red River on the waterway connecting Jef- 
ferson, Tex., with Shreveport, La.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2147) to provide for the improvement of 
upper Red River by the construction of levees on the south 
bank thereof above Fulton, Ark.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2148) to provide for the improvement of 
Sulphur River by the construction of levees along both its 
banks from its mouth to the confluence of the Delta County 
forks—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2149) for a survey to determine the cos! 
and practicability of constructing a canal between Red River 
and Sulphur River, Texas, by way of Texarkana, Tex.—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2150) prohibiting the issuance and opera- 
tion of federal liquor licenses in communities where state or 
local laws forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2151) prohibiting corporations organized 
outside of the District of Columbia who buy, sell, or deal in 
real estate, except real-estate agency or brokerage corporations, 
from operating in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2152) establishing fines and penalties for 
failure of corporations in the District of Columbia to file annual 
reports—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2153) establishing forfeitures and fines 
for false reports of corporations in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2154) prescribing annual registration fees 
for corporations operating in the District of Columbia and pro- 
viding for enforcing payment thereof—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2155) making regulations regarding annual 
reports of corporations in the District of Columbia equally ap- 
plicable to corporations organized outside the District of Co- 
lumbia and authorized to operate within the same—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2156) to provide for repaying to rightful 
owners, their heirs or legal representatives, the proceeds of the 
cotton tax illegally collected by the United States in the State 
of Texas in the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 186s, 
and for the disposition of such proceeds as may remain un- 
claimed and unawarded—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2157) requiring corporations organized out- 
side of the District of Columbia and desiring permits to operate 
within the same to show that 10 per cent of authorized capital 
has been paid in and to file with the recorder of deeds certified 
copies of their charters before such permits shall be issued—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 2158) providing 
for the erection of a public building at Littleton, Colo.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2159) to prohibit the receipt. 
delivery, or transmission of interstate or foreign messages, or 
other information to be used in connection with or furtherance 
of any project or transaction concerning the interstate or foreign 
buying or selling or otherwise dealing in futures in agricultural 
products or commodities, and to prohibit the interstate or for- 
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eign buying or selling or otherwise dealing in futures in said Also, a bill (H. R. 2188) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court 
products and commodities—to the Committee on Agriculture. of Claims to hear and determine the claims of churches, lodges, 


By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 2160) to prevent the nullification | and educational or eleemosynary institutions arising from the 
of state antigambling laws by international or interstate trans- | late civil war—to the Committee on War Claims. 


mission of race gambling bets or of racing odds—to the Com- Also, a bill (H. R. 2184) providing that the question of loyalty 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. be not considered in certain cases before the Court of Claims— 


By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2161) to | to the Committee on War Claims. 
establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture station at Dell Rapids, | Also, a bill (H. R. 2185) to revive the right of action under 
S. Dak.—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- | the captured and abandoned property acts, and for other pur 
eries, poses—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: A bill (H. R. 2162) for the erection of Also, a bill (H. R. 2186) providing for the transfer of the 
a federal building for the post-office at Weatherford, Tex.—to | naval station at Port Royal, 8. C., to the Bureau of Navigation, 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | Navy Department, as an adjunct to the naval training station, 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 2163) to compel all corpo- | Rhode Island, and making appropriations fog the improve- 
rations to pay a license tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on their | ment and maintenance of the same—to the Committee on Nava! 
capital—to the Committee on the Judiciary. Affairs. 

ty Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 2164) for the acquisition By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2187) for 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Grin- | the erection of a public building at Rapid City, S. Dak.—to the 
nell, Iowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. | Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 2165) to restore to cer- Also, a bill (H. R. 2188) to amend “An act appropriating 
tain citizens the proceeds arising from the sale of their lands | the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in cer- 
under the several acts levying direct taxes, and for other pur- | tain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation 


poses—to the Committee on War Claims. works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2166) providing for the disposition of the 1902—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
cotton-tax fund collected from the several States from 1862 to Also, a bill (H. R. 2189) to establish mining experiment sta- 
1868, inclusive—to the Committee on War Claims. | tions, to aid in the development of the mineral resources of the 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2167) to regulate interstate commerce in | United States, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
intoxicating liquors—to the Committee on the Judiciary. Mines and Mining. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2168) to amend the Bowman Act, volume By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 2190) declaring such per 
22, Statutes at Large, page 485—to the Committee on the | Sons as were engaged in the operation and construction of the 
Judiciary. | United States military railroads during the war of the re 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2169) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised | bellion to have been a part of the army of the United States 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- | 2nd having a pensionable status in accordance therewith—to 
diciary. | the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2170) establishing regular terms of the Also, a bill (HH. R. 2191) to amend an act entitled “An act 
United States circuit and district courts at Aiken, S. C.—to the | Stanting leaves of absence to clerks and employees in first and 
Committee on the Judiciary. second class post-offices, and to employees of the Post-Office De 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2171) to regulate and fix the fees of United | Partment employed in the mail-bag repair shops connected with 
States commissioners and to define their powers and duties—to | S*id_department,” approved October 1, 1890—to the Committee 
the Committee on the Judiciary. on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2172) to limit the effect of the regulations |_,By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2192) to increase the pensions 
of commerce between the several States and with foreign coun- | °f the blind who served in the war with Mexico and the civil 
tries in certain cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2173) to amend an act entitled “An act to Also, a bill (H. BR. 2198) appropriating $5,000 for the im 
amend the act of Congress approved March 3, 1875, entitled ‘An | Provement of that portion of National avenue, village of West 
act to determine the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United Milwaukee, Milwaukee County, Wis. abutting the grounds of 
States and to regulate the removal of causes from state courts, | the Northwestern Branch National Home for Disabled Volun- 
and for other purposes, and to further regulate the jurisdiction | teeT Soldiers—to the Committee on Appropriations. — 
of circuit courts of the United States, and for other pur- By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2194) to incorporate the 
poses’ "—to the Committee on the Judiciary. trustees of the Chi Psi fraternity—to the Committee on the 
. District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 2195) for the relief of certain surgeons, 
passed assistant surgeons, and assistant surgeons, United States 
Navy, retired—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 2196) for the relief of war telegraphers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2197) to provide for the appointment and 
compensation of professors and instructors at the Naval Acad- 
emy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2198) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the reorganization of the consular service of the 
United States ’—to the Cemmittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2199) for the erection of a building for the 
criminal insane in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2174) to prevent the issuance by any judge 
of any court of the United States, inferior to the Supreme Court, 
of any writ of injunction, habeas corpus, or prohibition in any 
case wherein the validity of a law of any one of the United 
States, or the act of any officer of any such State done, or re- 
quired to be done, in pursuance of such law, is called in ques- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2175) appropriating the receipts from the 
Sale and disposal of public lands in certain States to the con- 
truction of works for the drainage or reclamation of swamp 
and overflowed lands belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2176) providing for the erection of a public 

aie - = : ; ea : 
ae S. C.—to the Committee on Public Build- | 4, pyptic Buildings and Grounds. | | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2200) for the establishment of an asylum 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2177) to establish in the Department of for the criminal insane in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 

Agriculture a bureau to be known as the Bureau of Public High- | mittee on the District of Columbia. 


ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of the Also, a bill (H. R. 2201) to amend the act making appropri 
public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2178) to improve and extend the navigation | tricet of Columbia—to the Committee on the Distriet of € 
of Saltkahatchie River, in South Carolina—to the Committee | }ympbia. 
on Rivers and Harbors. : : | Also, a bill (H. R. 2202) for free lectures—to the Committee 
Also, a bill CH. R. 2179) to establish a fish hatchery and fish on the District of Columbia. 
station in the State of South Carolina—to the Committee on 


| ‘ | <Also, a bill (H. R. 2203) to purchase the original painting of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ok. Philip H. Sheridan on his favorite horse Rien 7 known as 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2180) to provide for the erection of a pub- | « Sheridan's Ride ”"—to the Committee on the Library. 
lie building at the city of Beaufort, S. C—to the Committee Also, a bill (H. R. 2204) to change the proceedings for adm 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. | sion to the Government Hospital for the Insane, and for other 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2181) to increase the salaries of rural | purposes—to the Committee on the District of Colu 


imbia. 
free-delivery carriers of mail—to the Committee on the Post- Also, a bill (H. R. 2205) to repeal section 3186, Revised 
Office and Post-Roads. Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2182) to establish an agricultural experi- Also, a bill (H. R. 2206) creating a commission to investigate 
ment station in the Second Congressional District of the State | weights and measures, etc.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
of South Carolina—to the Committee on Agriculture. | Weights, and Measures. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2207) to grant additional grade to officers 
and veterans—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2208) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint certain persons in the Regular Army 
and place them upon the retired list—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2209) to regulate rank of officers in 
the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2210) to create in the War and Navy de- 
partments a roll to be known as the civil war retired list—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 2211) to 
provide for the improvement of the waterways of the United 
States and Territories—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2212) to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico,” 
approved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2213) to provide for the erection of a 
light-house on Pilar Point, at the entrance to Half Moon Bay, 
California—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2214) to provide for the establishment of a 
life-saving station at Half Moon Bay, south of Point Montara 
and near Montara Reef, California—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2215) to regulate the coming into and the 
residence within the United States of Chinese, Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Tartars, Malays, Afghans, East Indians, Lascars, Hin- 
doos, and other persons of the Mongolian or Asiatic race, and 
persons of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Tartar, Malayan, Afghan, 
East Indian, Hindoo, or other Mongolian extraction, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2216) to amend section 3255 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2217) to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2218) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded fungicides, 
Paris greens, lead arsenates, and other insecticides, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (HL. R. 2219) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Valley 


City, Barnes County, N. Dak.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 2220) 


providing beacon lights in Bogue Sound, Carteret County, 
N. C.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2221) authorizing the retirement of light- 
house keepers and the payment to them of a pension—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2222) to appropriate the sum of $5,000 for 
equipping and maintaining a weather bureau observatory at 
Newbern, N. C.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


keepers—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | 
2224) appropriating the sum of $10,000 | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 
for repairs and improvement of the roadway to the national 
cemetery at Newbern, N. C.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2225) to provide for the defense of Beau- 
fort Harbor, North Carolina, and the inland waters of the State 
tributary thereto—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2226) to provide for terms of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Goldsboro, N. C.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2227) providing for a survey of New 
River, in Onslow County, N. C.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2228) for the improvement of navigation 
of Carrot Island Slough, Carteret County, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2229) for the survey of Northeast Cape 
Fear River, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2230) directing the Secretary of War to 
cause a survey to be made of New River, North Carolina—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2231) to authorize a survey of Bogue 
Inlet, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) amending an act approved June 10, 
1880, entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to im- 
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mediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses ’’—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2233) authorizing a survey to be made of 
Queens Creek, North Carolina—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2284) for the survey of Big Swift Creek 
from Vanceboro to Gardners Ford, North Carolina—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2235) to provide for the erection of a levee 
or levees upon the Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N. C.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2236) for the relief of the State of North 
Carolina—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2237) to provide for erection of a memorial 
to Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant—to the Committee: on the 
Library. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2238) to fix a license 
fee and regulate soliciting orders, making sales or exhibits of 
women’s wearing apparel or head gear by sample, picture, or 
model of any description, by nonresidents within the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2239) to amend section 178 of an act en- 
titled “An act to revise, consolidate, and amend the statutes 
relating to the Post-Office Department,” approved June 8, 1872— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2240) prescribing the mode of executing 
the death sentence within the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2241) to transfer jurisdiction of a part of 
the Washington Aqueduct to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2242) to regulate the compensation of 
stationary firemen employed in the public buildings of the 
United States—to the Committee on Expenditures on Public 
Buildings. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2243) to pay all federal soldiers honorably 
day while confined in confederate military 
prisons thirty days or more—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 2244) to authorize the pur- 
chase of the statue America, by Cyrus Cobb—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2245) for the erection of a replica of 
John Quincy Adams Ward’s statue of Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2246) providing for the appointment of 
probation officers and for the suspension of sentence in United 
States courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2247) increasing the pensions of army 
nurses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2248) declaring section 6 of act 781, 
passed by the United States Philippine Commission, to be null 
and void—to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2249) requiring corporations operating 
street railways within the District of Columbia to equip open 
cars with guard rails, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2250) providing for publicity of contribu- 
tions made for the purpose of influencing elections at which 
Representatives in Congress are elected—to the Committee on 
Election of .President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 2251) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Williston, 
N. Dak.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2252) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Dickinson, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2253) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Jamestown, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2254) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Mandan, N. Dak.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R, 2255) to 
provide for the erection of a public building at Brookings, in 
the State of South Dakota—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2256) for the 
erection of a public building at Rapid City, S. Dak.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2257) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Brookings, in the State of South Dakota— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 2258) granting right of 
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way over certain sections of the Grand Canyon Monument 
Reserve in Arizona to the Grand Canyon Scenic Railroad Com- 
pany—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2259) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Douglas, Terri- 
tory of Arizona—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2260) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Globe, Ariz.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2261) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Nogales, in the 
Territory of Arizona—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 2262) to provide for stand- 
ard packages, grades, and marks for apples in closed packages 
entering into interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 2263) to authorize J. W. Vance, 
L. L. Allen, O. F. Helwig, and H. V. Worley, of Pierce City, Mo.; 
A. B. Durnil, D. H. Kemp, Sig Solomon, J. J. Davis, S. A. Chap- 
pell, and W. M. West, of Monett, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, 
Davis, Jared R. Woodfill, jr., J. H. Jarrett, and William H. 
Standish, of Aurora, Lawrence County, Mo.; and L. S. Meyer, 
F. S. Heffernan, Robert A. Moore, William H. Johnson, J. P. 
McCammon, M. W. Colbaugh, and W. H. Schreiber, of Spring- 
field, Greene County, Mo., to construct a dam across the James 
River, in Stone County, Mo., and to divert a portion of its 
waters through a tunnel into the said river again to create 
electric power—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2264) to increase the com- 
pensation of rural letter carriers to $90 per month, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 2265) for the erection 
of a memorial monument at Fort Recovery, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 2266) making appro- 
priations for the improvement of the Missouri River from its 
mouth to Sioux City, Iowa—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2267) to provide for dredging, improving, 
and maintaining the channels of the Osage and Gasconade rivers 
within the State of Missouri—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2268) providing for the payment of cer- 
tain coupons of bonds issued pursuant to an act of the legisla- 
ture of the State of California 
pressing Indian hostilities—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2269) construing the provisions of sec- 
tions 2304 to 2309 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in certain cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 16) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of George B. Simpson—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 17) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, so 
that it shall contain a recognition of God and shall begin with 
the words “In the name of God ”—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 18) to change and improve 
the present method of distributing vegetable seeds—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 19) empowering the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of physicians to test the arseniza- 
tion theory for the prevention of yellow fever—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 20) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish condemned cannon for 
park decoration at Saluda, S. C.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 21) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish condemned cannon for park decoration 
at Edgefield, S. C.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 22) directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cause a survey and investigation to be made 
of the swamp and tidal lands of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, to determine the feasibility and cost of 





leveeing and draining said lands, and the benefits to agriculture | 


and the public health which would result therefrom—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana: Joint resolution (H. J. 


Res. 23) authorizing the occupancy of reservation No. 68 in the | 


city of Washington, D. C., as a site for and erection of a ped- 
estal of a statue in honor of the late Rey. Dennis J. Stafford, 
D. D.—to the Committee on the Library. 
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to pay the expenses of sup- | 


By Mr. McCALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 24) for the 
neutralization of the Philippine Islands—to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 25) relative to gaps in the 
published records of United States history—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Concurrent resolution (H. C. 
Res. 6) authorizing consular and diplomatic agents to report on 
income tax in foreign countries, et«.—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Resoluvton (H. Res. 24) to consider 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1033) entitled “A bill to provide for 
the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses "—to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. JAMES: Resolution (H. Res. 26) requesting the 
President to advise Congress as to the need of an income tax, 
etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (TH. Res. 26) to in 
vestigate the validity of acts under which an income tax has 
been collected—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 27) providing pay- 
ment for the services of an additional pair clerk to the minor- 
ity—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD): Resolution (H. Res. 28) for facilitating 


the distribution of public documents—to the Committee on 
Printing. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 29) providing for Committee on 


Levees and Improvements of Rivers not Tributary to the Missis 
sippi—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 30) providing for Committee on 
Levees and Improvements of Rivers Tributary to the Missis- 
sippi—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 31) for investigation of expenditures 
in Navy Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 32) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Department of Justice—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 33) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Treasury Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 34) for investigation of expenditures 
| in the State Department—to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 35) for investigation of expenditures 
in the War Department—-to the Committee on Rules. 


| Also, resolution (H. Res. 36) for investigation of expendi- 

|tures in the Post-Office Department—to the Committee on 
Rules. 

| Also, resolution (H. Res. 37) for investigation of expendi- 


tures on public buildings—to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 38) for the investigation of expendi- 
| tures in the Department of Commerce and Labor—to the Com- 





mittee on Rules. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 39) for the investigation of expendi 
| tures in the Department of Agriculture—to the Committee 
Rules. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 40) for investigation of expenditures 
in the Interior Department—to the Committee on Rules. 


onl 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 2270) granting a pension 
to Sarah Hodge—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2271) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin R. Gentry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2272) for the relief of John A. Brown—to 
| the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2273) for the relief of H. T. Cunningham— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2274) for the relief of Jesse J. 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R, 2275) for the relief of the city of Columbus, 
Ga.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2276) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Perkin- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2277) for the relief of Mary Bethune Han- 
serd—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2278) for the relief of Sidney T.. Dupuy 
and George R. Dupuy—to the Committee on War Claims 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2279) for the relief of the heirs of S. H 


Hill, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2280) for the relief of the heirs of Willis 
Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2281) for the relief of W. T. Strickland, 
administrator of John M. Strickland—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2282) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of W. L. Gordon, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 22883) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Edward Haile, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2284) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry Callier, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2285) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Anderson Abercrombie, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2286) for the rélief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of EK. H. Abercrombie—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2287) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of F. M. T. Brannan—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2288) to compensate the legal representa- 
tives of Henry S. Castellaw for stock and provisions taken for 
the use of the Army of the United States—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2289) to compensate P. K. Leathers for 
services rendered the United States in the prosecution of Wil- 
liam T. Head and others in the circuit court for the northern 
district of Georgia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2290) to compensate W. T. Godwin for 
transportation, rent, and supplies furnished United States au- 
thorities engaged in suppressing a riot in Harris County, Ga., 
in 1867—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2291) for 
the relief of Christopher L. Smith—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2292) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. W. Brooks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2293) granting a pension 
to John P. Swigert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2294) granting a pension to August Hof- 
acker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2295) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank S. Mathews—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2296) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Boner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2297) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Blessing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2298) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Remer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2299) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas W. Blunt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2300) granting an increase of pension to 
John Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2301) granting an increase of pension to 
Gifford Ramey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2302) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Stockdale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2303) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Garrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2304) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of 8S. Mains—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2305) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Solomon Holtsberry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2306) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Milton A. Romig—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2307) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Samuel V. Miller—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 2308) granting an increase 
of pension to John V. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2309) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Slutman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2310) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Wegner—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2311) granting an increase of pension to 
Albison Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2312) granting an increase of pension to 
S. Guckenberger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2313) granting an increase of pension to 
Clay Doolittle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2314) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles BE. Rowan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2315) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick B. Huchting—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2316) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew K. M. Pickert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2317) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred W. Verkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2318) granting an increase of pension 
John F. Hoben—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2319) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Kolhamer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2820) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Forrester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2321) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Courtney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2522) granting an increase of pension to 
George Larson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2323). granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2324) granting an increase of pension to 
M. J. McRaith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2325) granting an increase of pension to 
John Moran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2326) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Tyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2327) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin P. Broberg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2328) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Moloney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2329) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Vine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2330) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Fisler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2331) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2332) granting a pension to Charles Dil- 
lon—to the Committee on Tensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2583) granting a pension to Fred Meyer—- 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2334) granting a pension to John H. Neu- 
mann—to the Committee on lensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2335) to remove the charge of desertion 
from record of Patrick Powers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2336) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the military record of Leonard Seis—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2337) for the relief of Carl Hartman—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2338) granting an increase of 
pension to Hiram B. Melendy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2339) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick C. Waterman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2340) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Preston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2341) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Stoneburner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2342) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bronze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2343) granting. an increase of pension to 
Jacob Deems—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 2344) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adam Stoker—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2345) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick H. Overman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2346) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Milligan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2347) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2348) granting an increase of pension to 
William Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2349) granting an increase of pension to 
William VY. Grose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2350) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Rowlands—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2351) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Harlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2352) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Kemp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2353) granting an increase of pension to 
Addison N. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2354) granting an increase of pension to 
Hamilton T. Faris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2355) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Fetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2356) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Gilliland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2357) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph A. Noble—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2358) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8S. Lewis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2359) granting a pension to James A, 
Coyne—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2360) for the relief of Mrs. Matilde Chap- 
lin and her infant son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2361) for the relief of Adolph M. Cohen— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2362) for the relief of Harry G. Walthour, 
heir of Simeon Walthour, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2363) for the relief of Z. T. De Loach, of 
Bulloch County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2364) for the relief of Jacob Cohen—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2365) for the relief of B. C. Thompson— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2366) for the relief of Mrs. V. 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2367) for the relief of Thomas McFar- 
lane—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2368) for the relief of J. Caples Mallonee— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2369) for the relief of Ellen Blount—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2370) for the relief of J. J. Nease—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2371) for the 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 237 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of R. Boatright—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2374) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Belt— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2375) for the relief of Abraham Leffler—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2376) for the relief of the white Baptist 
Church at Sunbury, in Liberty County, Ga.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2377) for the relief of the Jerusalem Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Ebenezer, Ga.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2378) for the relief of the Lutheran Church 
of the Ascension, of Savannah, Ga.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2379) for the relief of the First Presby- 


E. Sikes—to 


relief of Dr. C. D. Royall—to 


terian Church of Darien, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. | 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2380) for the relief of the heirs at law of | 


Samuel White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2381) for the relief of A. F. Mira, or his 
heirs at law—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2382) for the relief of the heirs of M. M. 
Wilson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2383) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
M. E. Elders—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2384) for the relief of the heirs of A. Clark, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2385) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
B. Sconyers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2386) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
the late Joseph S. Claghorn and John Cunningham, both now 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2387) for the relief of the heirs of William 
A. Baggs, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2388) for the relief of the heirs of Francis 
H. McLeod—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2389) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
Charles Evans, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2390) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Ga.—to the Committee 


Brannen, deceased, of Bulloch County, 
on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2391) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 


V. Connerat, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 


2) for the relief of J. B. Shearouse—to | 


heirs of Fred- 
—to the Com- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2392) for the relief of the 
rick R. Wylly, deceased, of Effingham County, Ga. 


mittee on War Claims. 


| Franklin Williams—to the ¢ 
| 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2393) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. Anderson, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2394) for the relief of the estate of C. 
Royal, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2395) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Rosana McGuire—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2396) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
Lloyd, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2397) to pay to the heirs of Lieut. Col. 
John McIntosh, late of McIntosh County, Ga., certain moneys 
due for his services in the war of the Americ an Revolution 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 2398) oneal an increase of 
pension to Adam Hepp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2399) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Robeson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 2400) granting an 
increase of pension to James L. Waller- a the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2401) granting an increase of pension to 


Samuel Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2402) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Weathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2403) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8S. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2404) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Stinnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2405) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth W. Sparks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2406) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. O. Sutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2407) granting an increase of pension to 
| John Starr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2408) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2409) granting an increase of pension fo 
Jesse Shewmake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2410) granting an increase of pension to 


| Joshua Pruitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2411) granting an increase of pension to 
Horatio M. McGaughey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2412) granting an increase of pension to 
Warren Mallory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2413) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mattocks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2414) granting an increase of pension 
Edward C. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2415) granting an increase of pension 
Amos W. Littlejohn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2416) granting an increase of pension 
Lowery C. Carlton—to the Committee on InValid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2417) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Lay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2418) granting a pension to James Keef— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2419) granting an increase of pension to 
D. R. Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2420) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Harper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2421) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Yarborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2422) granting an increase of pension to 
‘ommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2423) granting a pension to James L. 
Stevens—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2424) to correct the military record of 
John Smith, Company K, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to 
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John Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2426) granting a pension to William Eng- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2427) granting a pension to Henry 
Smith—to the Cemmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2428) granting a pension to Sophrona 
Pursley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2429) granting a pension to John Gatts— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2480) zrantiug a pension to Samuel 
Gott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 24381) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Geoodknight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2432) granting a pension to Sarah F. Pres- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2483) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Gordon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2434) granting a pension to I. T. Robin- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2435) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Gist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2486) granting a pension to William David 
Allee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2437) granting a pension to R. C. Gos- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting a pension to Fielding W. 


Means—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HI. R, 2489) granting a pension to Thomas 


Payne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2440) granting a pension to Samuel M. 
Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2441) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Rinkert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 2442) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Ellison—to the Committee on Invalid: Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2443) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2444) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira T. Bronson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2445) granting an increase of pension to 
James Johnson-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2446) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Braswell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2447) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Thompson—to the Committee to Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2448) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2449) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Sheridan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2450) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2451) granting an increase of pension to 
Anderson Weese—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2452) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dodson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2453) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben S. Weldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2454) to correct the military record of 
Henry Stufflebam—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2455) to correct the military record of 
Richard D. Shackleford—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2456) for the relief of the First Baptist 
Church of Springfield, Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2457) for the relief of the widow and 
heirs of John A. Stephens, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2458) granting a pension to 
Herbert H. Skinner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2459) granting a pension to Charles 
Francis Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2460) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Messinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2461) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Bingham Corey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2462) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2463) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Lyon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2464) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Loudon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2465) granting an increase of pension 
to James Wardell Newton—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
s810n8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2466) for the relief of Jasper J. Henry— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2467) for the relief of Jeremiah C. Conk- 
ling—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2468) for the relief of Thomas P. Curfan— 
te the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2469) to provide for payment of the claims 
of certain religious orders in the Philippine Islands—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2470) to provide for payment of the claims 


of the Roman Catholic Church in Porto Rico—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 2471) for the relief 
of W. A. White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2472) for the relief of Nancy Pierson, 
widow of J. H. Pierson, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2473) for the relief of Nancy E. Wright, 
heir of Melvil Wilkerson, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 2474) granting an increase 
of pension to J. L. Adams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2475) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. George—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2476) granting an increase of pension to 
George J. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2477) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Bratten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2478) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Crook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2479) granting an increase of pension to 
William Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2480) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Adcock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2481) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward L. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2482) granting a pension to Rufus W. 
Pearson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2483) 
granting a pension to Lucinda F. Slater—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2484) granting a pension to Melvina J, 
Swiger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2485) granting a pension te Elizabeth 
Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2486) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. 
Brubaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2487) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Null—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2488) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac H. Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2489) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala C. Lydick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 2490) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Damron—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2491) granting an increase of pension to 
Stanley Copley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2492) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Jordan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2493) for the relief of West Virginia state 
troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 2494) granting a 
pension to Nancy E. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2495) granting a pension to Henry T. 
Dawson—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2496) granting an increase of pension to 
Alwilda A. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2497) to increase the pension of Mexican 
war survivors and their widows—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2498) for the relief of John Gentry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2499) for the relief of R. F. Pippin, of 
Putnam County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2500) granting bounty and pay to Joseph 
P. Rollins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2501) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles S. Martin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2502) granting an increase of pension to 
Hilas R. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2503) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2504) granting an increase of pension to 
Stella Pritchard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCALL: A bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of Samnel 
M. Blair—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of Arthur R. Hender- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2507) for the relief of Pawl D. Wal 
bridge—to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2508S) for the relief of Herbert H. Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2509) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Paul Curtis, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2510) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
E. Wakefield—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2511) to appropriate the sum of $4,000, to 
be paid to Alfred Roberts for personal injuries received at 
the United States custom-house in Boston, Mass.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 2512) 
granting an increase of pension to Edward D. Mundy—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2513) granting an increase of pension to 
James S. Daugherty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2514) granting a pension to Henry A. 
Tortat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 2515) granting a pension to Charles S. 
Munger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2516) granting a pension to Warren W. 
Braman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2517) granting a pension to Charles Win- 
dolph—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2518) for the relief of Garland & Bergh— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2519) for the relief of William J. Allen— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2520) for the relief of Lee Stover—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2521) for the relief of Isaac Bettelyoun— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2522) for the relief of the First National 
Bank of Bellefourche, 8S. Dak.—to the Committee on Irrigation 
of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 2523) granting an 
increase of pension to John N. Raley—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2524) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Duncan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2525) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Wilkison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2526) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen A. Devers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2527) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Dickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 2528) removing the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Charles H. Shippey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2529) removing the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William H. Thomas—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 2580) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse H. Darnell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2531) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Vanness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 25382) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin Galley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2533) granting a pension to 
Kate M. Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2534) granting a pension to Martha M. del 
B. Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2535) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Esmond—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2536) to correct the military record of 
Bartholomew Cronin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2537) to correct the military record of 
Roswell M. Shurtleff—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2538) for the relief of Mary Murray, sis- 
ter, and the heirs at law of Michael Murray, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2539) for the relief of Tracey Edson—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2540) for the relief of Winfield S. Fer- 
don-—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2541) to correct the War Department 
records of Henry Donovan—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2542) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to adjust and settle the account of James M. Wilbur 
with the United States—to the Committee on Claims. 





By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. RB. 2543) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Denny—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Stroud—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2545) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley 
W. Wallace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 2546) granting a pension 
to Dora Dee Walker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2547) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie B. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2548) for the relief of S. R. Ihly- 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2549) for the relief of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia Baptist Church—to the Committee on War Claims. 


-to the 


_ Also, a bill (H. R. 2550) for the relief of the trustees of 
Steep Bottom Baptist Church—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2551) for the relief of Mount Pleasant Bap- 
tist Church, of Barnwell County, 8. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 2552) for the relief of Great Salkehatchie 
Baptist Chureh, of Barnwell County, 8. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2553) for the relief of Bethesda Baptist 
Church, of Bamberg County, S. C.—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2554) for the relief of William P. Scott 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. (2555) for the relief of William A. Chisolm, 
administrator of William S. Chaplin, deceased—to the Com 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2556) for the relief of R. A. Sisson—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
to the Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2558) for the relief of Thomas B. Ellis— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2559) for the relief of E. Youmans—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


2557) for the relief of Abram Gilchrist 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2560) for the relief of W. W. Weekley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2561) for the relief of J. E. Johnson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2562) for the relief of Pierson Peeples— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2563) for the relief of W. J. Peeples—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2564) for the relief of A. R. Speaks—to the 


Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 2565) for the relief of Michael De Loach 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2566) for the relief of James T. Dowling— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2567) for the relief of G. R. 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2568) for the relief of Alden R. 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2569) for the relief of Miss Evalina A. FE 
Fripp—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2570) for the relief of Jane A. Sander 
widow of Edward W. Sanders—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2571) for the relief of John H. Ruddell. a 
ministrator of the estate of Reuben R. Turner—to the Conu 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 2572) for the relief of the heirs of Matthew 
Ready, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2573) for the relief of Harmony L 


aviv 


Smook—to the 


Holden 


=o 


No. 17, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, at Barnwell, S. C. 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2574) for the relief of the heirs of Danie! 


P. Jenkins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 2575) for the relief of the heirs of T. 
Fripp, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. John 
W. Kirk, deceased—to the Committee on War Clainis. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2577) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
G. Thorpe, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2578) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza- 
beth T, Davis—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Reynolds, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2580) for the relief of the heirs of W. F 
Matthews, deceased—-to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2581) for the relief of the heirs of Allen 
Fanning, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2582) for the relief of the heirs of Philip 
Kitching, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2583) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
William Corley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 2584) for the relief of the estate of 
Stephen A. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2585) for the relief of the estate of John 
Fripp, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL I. 2586) for the relief of the estate of Rich- 
ard N. Kittles, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2587) for the relief of the estate of Simon 
Brown, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 2588) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas Waggoner—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2589) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Atchison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


John W. Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2591) granting a pension to Emma T. 
Reid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 2592) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Oscar F. Corson—to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) granting an increase of pension to 
William H, Littlefield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2594) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben C. Moulton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2595) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis R. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWASEY: A bill (H. R. 2596) granting an increase 
of pension to James Sidlinger—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2597) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen B. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2598) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield Scott Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2599) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward K. Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2600) granting an increase of pension to 
Hosea B. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2601) granting an increase of pension to 
William Foye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2602) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick A. Galvin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2603) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2604) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Lapham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2605) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Comery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2606) granting an increase of pension to 
Ansel G. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2607) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Bigelow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2608) granting an increase of pension 
Alvin A. Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2609) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliab Averill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2610) granting a pension to John Ald- 
rich—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.. 2611) granting a pension to George I. 
Leonard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2612) granting a pension to Freeman B. 
Andrews—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2618) granting a pension to Daniel P. 
Hobart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2614) granting a pension to Mary K. 
Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2615) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Averill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2616) granting a pension to Margaret B. 
Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2617) granting a pension to Luella F. Ses- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2618) to remove charge of desertion from 
record of Francis G. French, alias Frank Jones—to the Com- 





‘ | mittee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2619) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John H. Rollins—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2620) to remove charge of desertion from 
record of Frederick W. Buck—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2621) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Frank Cooper—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2622) to remove charge of desertion from 
record of Chauncey M. Allard—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2623) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the naval record of John C, Warren, alias John Stevens— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 2624) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marcellus M. Pixley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2625) granting an increase of pension to 


' u t J b | Andrew McIlvain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2590) granting an increase of pension to | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2626) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Wait—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2627) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Dawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2628) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2629) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Davisson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (FE. “. 2630) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2631) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2632) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Zombra—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2633) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2634) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua F. Whipps—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2685) granting an increase of pension to 
John Macklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26386) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Swank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2637) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Strain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2638) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2639) granting an increase of pension to 
John F, Sutphin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2640) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Anne Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2641) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna N. Burnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2642) granting a pension to Jeanette 
Blandy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 26483) granting a pension to Levi H. Ma- 
hanna—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2644) granting a pension to Bertha 
Greaves—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2645) granting a pension to Pearl L. 
Phillips—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2646) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2647) granting a pension: to Frances E. 
McKenna—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2648) for the relief of Harry W. Krumm, 
postmaster at Columbus, Ohio—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 2649) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Joseph White, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2650) for the relief of Robert W. Cald- 
well, First Regiment Ohio Heavy Artillery Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2651) 


granting a pension to Jeremiah R. Whitsell—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2652) granting a pension to James R. 
Thornton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 2653) granting an in- 
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erease of pension to James Shoemaker—to the Committee on | of pension to Amelia Cutler—to the Committee on Invalid 


Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2654) granting an increase of pension to | 
Isreal F. Shirley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2655) granting an imcrease of pension | 
to George W. Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2656) granting an increase of pension to 
Jehu Madden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2657) granting an increase of pension to | 
John Arras—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2658) granting an increase of pension to | 
Frank Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2659) granting a pension to Nettie Metz- | 
gar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 








Also, a bill (H. R. 2660) for the relief of Thomas N. Boyle— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2661) to correct the military record of 
John Kearns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 2662) granting an increase of | 
pension to Henry T. Murtha—to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. ° 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 2663) granting | 
a pension to Mabel G. Gehrke—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2664) granting an increase 
of pension to Forest M. Lentz—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: A bill (H. R. 2665) for the relief of the 
heirs of John Ferrel, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2666) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George M. Thomas—to the Commit- | 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 2667) granting a pension to 
Adolph Weil—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2668) granting an increase of pension to | 
Samuel Young—to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 2669) for the relief | 
of the estate of James M. Thompson, deceased—to the Com- | 


mittee on War Claims. 


By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 2670) granting | 


a pension to John Patterson—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2671) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the adjudication of certain claims 
by the Court of Claims,” approved January 9, 1903—to the 
Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 


2672) granting a 


pension to Jesse W. Huffman—to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2673) granting a pension to James C. | 


Tyron—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2674) granting an increase of pension to 
W. P. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2675) granting an increase of pension 
Calvin Gunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2676) granting an increase of pension 
Meredith T. Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2677) granting an increase of pension 
Henry 8S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2678) granting an increase of pension 
Catherine R. Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 2679) granting an increase of pension 
George Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2680) granting an increase of pension to | 


James C. Simmons—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2681) for the relief of Samuel P. Dresser— | 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2682) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William E. Miller and to grant him 
an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2683) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Clatms in the case of John W. Brooks—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2684) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Christian Church of Sturgeon, Mo.—to the Committee 


on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2685) to carry into effect the findings of | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees | 
of the First Baptist Church of Jefferson City, Mo.—to the Com- | 


mittee on War Claims. 


to | 


By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 2686) granting an increase 


Pensions, ° 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 2687) granting an 
increase of pension to William R. Reed—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 2688) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Edward R. Roll—to the Com- 


| mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2689) granting an increase of pension to 
James Nunan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2690) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch M. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of James F. Larimore, Solomon F. Brown, Daniel H. 
Groves, James Cain, Jacob E. West, Thomas C. De Witt, Wil- 
liam D. Parks, and William Vorhees—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Hicksville (Ohio) Fair 
Company, favoring a national highways commission and federal 
aid in construction of public highways—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Paulding Grange, of Paulding, Ohio, favor- 
ing Davis bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3y Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Eli Garnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of J. R. Elder, of Walhonding, and Hoover Mer- 
chandise Company, of Canton, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty 
on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Holmes County (Ohio) citizens, favoring a 
national highways commission and appropriation for federal aid 
in construction and improvement of highways—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

sy Mr. BARCHFELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
John Kearns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of John Arras 


of 


to th 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of Elan Local, No. 
7939, Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union of America, 
favoring legislation to restrict immigration—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Hayard Peirce, of Frankfort, 
Me., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petitions of N. H. Rohardson, of Seddon; 
| B. F. Mackey, of Mackey; B. B. S. Grocery Company, R. Jan 
| F. M. Cattle, F. M. Cassels, and T. J. Woodliff, of Gadsden, all 


eS 


| in the State of Alabama, favoring reduction of duty on raw and 
refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

| By Mr. CARY: Petition of Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
Branch No. 15, of Milwaukee, Wis., against decision of Justi 
Wright—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, of Chicago, Ill, favoring increase of duty on 
lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of James 
H. Robeson—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
| By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Centralia 
Ill., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 


| Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Effingham (Ill.) Lodge, No. 1016, Benevol 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of thx 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of County Line Grange, No. 1751 
favoring the Davis bill (H. R. 18204), providing for industrial 
education—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of B. M. Morey and others, of Durand, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on W 
and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany Dill for relief of Forest M. Lentz 
| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


i) 


By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Bowbells, N. Dal 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to t! 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

| By Mr. HAMMOND: Petitions of Thomas Randal! & Son, of 
| Amboy; Martin B. Johnson, of Garvin; James Faley, of Maple- 
| ton; F. A. Torrance & Son, of Worthington; P. McGrath, of 
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Good Thunder; Thomas Madsen, of Sherburn; B. Bosch, of 
Balton; F. 8S. Brady and two others, of Avoca; and Bieter & 
Robson, of Heron Lake, all in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Mullen Brothers and 16 others, of Medilla; 
A. W. Ebert and 6 others, Brewster; Wilson & Evans Brothers 
and 20 others, of Pipestone; David Rempel and 11 others, of 
Mountain Lake; H. A. Zettel and 5 others, of Welcome; Crowley 
& Brattsberg and 7 others, of Ellsworth; and C. S. Howard 
and 11 others, of Edgerton, all in the State of Minnesota, 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank legislation—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. A. Matschke and 37 others, of Westbrook, 
Minn., against duty on teas and coffees—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Delilia McGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Business Men’s Association of 
Norwalk, Conn., against removal of duty on wood pulp and 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Petition of A. B. Bar- 
nett and 51 others, of Rocklick, W. Va., favoring reduction of 
duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 294, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, for an appropriation to create a reserve in the 
State of Wyoming for the protection of the American elk—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa, against a tax on tea and coffee—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of William Roth, of 





Woodsfield, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined | 


sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, joint resolution of Ohio legislature, against any reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
the estate of James N. Thompson—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Oronogo Circle Mining Com- 
pany, favoring a duty on zinc ore—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a petition of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, of Chicago, Ill., against reduction of duty on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petitions of W. F. Cunningham, of 
Blandinsville; R. Hudson, of Oquawka; and Scott Brothers & 
Co., of Monmouth, all in the State of Illinois, favoring reduc- 
tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Wine & Co., of Macomb, Ill, favoring 
modification of tariff on oilcloth—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Daniel Walker and two 
other citizens of Lapeer, Mich., for H. R. 15837, in aid of high- 
ways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Huron, 8. Dak., for repeal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain residents of Benkelman, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Ry Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Quincy (Mass.) Lodge, Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Central Labor Union of 
Batavia, N. Y., against piecework system in United States navy- 
yards and arsenals—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWASEY: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
Cc. Warren—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Winfield S. Howe 
and James Sidlinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of M. T. Jameson & Co., of Owls Head; Warren 
M. Dam & Co., of Bath; J. T. Gay, jr., and Benner & Chute, of 
Waldoboro; C. S. Staples, of North Haven; C. H. Record, of 
Auburn; John H. Stacey, of Popham Beach; T. W. Sullivan, of 
Hurricane Isle; and B. Perley Putnam, of Rumford, all in the 
State of Maine, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of Cairo (Ill.) Lodge of 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Petition for appropria- 
tion to improve Shelter River, North Carolina—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Joseph Turkes, of Celina, 
Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 





SENATE. 


Fray, March 19, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward BE. Hale. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore, 
WILLIAM P. Frye, took the chair. 

Murpuy J. Foster, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
BENJAMIN F. Suivety, a Senator from the State of Indiana, 
and WiLLIAM J.*Strone, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on the request of Mr. Penrose, and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will stand ap- 
proved. 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. PENROSE presented the credentials of Grorce T. OLrver, 
chosen by the legislature of Pennsylvania a Senator from that 
State to fill the vacancy in the term ending March 3, 1911, 
caused by the resignation of Philander C. Knox, which were 
read and ordered to be filed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. Otiver is present, and I ask that the 
oath of office may be administered to him. 

Mr. OLiver was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Penrose, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Monday. 


The motion was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 30,000 
copies of the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 1033) providing for the Thirteenth and subsequent 


decennial censuses, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be _— for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” with an index thereto, and the same number 
of the report thereon, 25,000 copies of said pert to be accompanied 
with the views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for 
the use of the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10338. An act to provide for the Thirteenth and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. HALE. As it was part of the arrangement when the 
Senate adjourned on Tuesday that no legislative business should 
be done to-day, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 8 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 22, 1909, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Mr. HENRY W. PALMER. I object. 
’ The CHAIRMAN. This is a case where unanimous consent 
Frivay, March 19, 1909. is required to dispense with the reading of the Dill. 
a Mr. SIMS. The motion, then, is not in order? 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. The CHAIRMAN. It is not 
Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. Mr. SIMS. 1 "iain the point. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is withdrawn; 
proved. the Clerk will read. 


5 Sn on Senne The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was During the reading of page 83 
granted leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman. I om not going to make the point 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Michael Tully and of no quorum, but it is perfectly evident that this bill is not 
George Ihnath, Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report having going to be read by paragraph for amendment. It is perfectly 
been made thereon. evident that this reading is worth nothing. It is also perfectly 
SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. evident that every Member in the House, as far’ as I am advised, 
Mr. ESCH, a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, | is going to vote for it if no opportunity is given to vote for a 
presented himself at the bar of the House and took the oath of | bill perfected by desirable amendments or for a Democratic sub- 
office. stitute. Therefore, if we are not to be permitted to amend this 
RECESS. bill, I ask unanimous consent, in order to save time, that the 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | committee rise and report the bill back to the House with the 

the House take a recess for fifteen minutes. recommendation that it do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House | Sims] asks unanimous consent that the reading be dispensed 








eee a: _ | State that while doubtless the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House | g;,;5} has been in the confidence of the committee in making up 


took a recess. with and that the committee do rise—— 
AFTER RECESS. Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman—— 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by The CHAIRMAN (continuing). And report the bill back to 
the Speaker. the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT. | Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I simply wish to 


adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. the bill, and hence knows what it contains, there are a few of us 

nm ‘ ae nor ‘ . ° 
The motion was agreed to. who have not had the opportunity of reading the bill or know 
THE TARIFF, ing what is in it except as we now follow the reading of the bill 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve by the Clerk, as I am doing, and I wish to do that until the end 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | of the reading. Therefore, I feel constrained to object. 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 14388. Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would 


The motion was agreed to. like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] a question. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Has the gentleman from 


tion of the bill H. R. 1438, entitled “A bill to provide revenue, | Illinois the slightest idea that he would vote to amend any 

equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United | paragraph in that bill? 

States, and for other purposes,” with Mr. O_Mstep in the Chair.| Mr. MANN. “The gentleman from Illinois” has a very 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. strong idea that he would vote to amend various paragraphs in 
The bill was read at length. the bill and hopes that he will have the opportunity of voting 
During the reading, | on amendments. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to interrupt the reading Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And the “gentleman from 

a moment to make an announcement. I do this because some | gonth Carolina” will probably help him on some of them. 


of the newspapers have announced that general debate will not| Mir, MANN. And it is probable that there are some centle- 

commence until Tuesday. It is the purpose that general debate | men here who are much afraid that they will not have the 

will commence on Monday morning, when the House meets. [| onportunity to change their mind. : 

state this because a number of Members have asked me about} “yfr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I hope we will have it. 

it. That is all I have to say. Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not making a mere 
The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. | play. The business of the country is held up; business is stag- 


During the reading, nated. We have been advised from the White House to be as 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I make a parliamentary inquiry. | expeditious as possible. If a long, general debate means noth- 
What is the object of reading a bill of this length through on | jng in the way of amendment, why not report this bill and let 
the first reading when nobody in the House or in the gallery | jt pass and go to the Senate where it can be amended? 
or on earth or in heaven is paying any attention to the reading? Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I object to fur 
The CHAIRMAN. The rules require the reading of the bill | ther proceedings of this kind. ; 
unless it is dispensed with by unanimous consent. The CHAIRMAN. Regular order is demanded. The Clerk 
Mr. SIMS. Then, to end this farce, I ask that the further | \j)| proceed with the reading. 





reading of the bill be dispensed with. The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 
Mr. PAYNE. I object, Mr. Chairman. Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. now rise. 
During the reading of page 45, The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I again renew my request that The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re 
the further first reading of the bill be dispensed with. sumed the chair, Mr. OLMstep, Chairman of the Committee of 
Mr. NE SDHAM. I object. the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438— 


Mr. SIMS. There are very few present. Then, Mr. Chair-| the tariff bill—and had come to no resolution thereon. 
man, in order that the country may know of the little attention Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
being given to the reading, I make the point of no quorum. Let | adjourn F ; 
the Chairman count and see how many are present and put it|” ; ; 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SIMS (during the count). How many are present, 
Mr. Chairman? I counted only 35 before I made the point. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 12 o'clock noon on 
Monday next. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Mr. SIMS. If the Chairman is unable to count, I will ask 
for tellers. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Attorney- 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is fairly good in arithmetic. General, transmitting recommendations as to appropriation fer 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in order to expedite the matter, | special assistant attorneys (H. Doc. No. 4), was taken from 
I withdraw the point of no quorum, and move that the further | the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee op Appropria- 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. tions, and ordered to be printed. 


XLIV——8 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 2691) to provide 
for increasing the limit of cost of the publie building authorized 


to be erected at Cordele, Crisp County, Ga.—to the Committee | 


on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2692) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Marine Band—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 2698) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 


churches, lodges, and educational or eleemosynary institutions | 


arising from the late civil war—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 2694) to 
amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for 
ocean mail service between the United States and foreign ports 
and to promote commerce ”’—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 2695) establishing certain | 
rates of pay for rural free-delivery carriers—to the Committee | 


on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2696) fixing the rate of pension for per- 


sons eligible under section 2, act of June 27, 1890, who require 


the frequent and periodica] attendance of another person—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2697) granting pensions to all enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war and war 
with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2698) providing for certain pensions to be 
paid widows of civil war and Spanish war and Mexican war 
soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2699) to amend the postal 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 2700) to prohibit unfair trade 
discrimination and competition—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2701) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Bryan, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2702) to provide for erection of public 
building at Cameron, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2703) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Teague, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2704) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Mexia, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 2705) for the relief of to- 
bacco growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2706) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Williamstown, Ky.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2707) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Falmouth, Ky.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (21. R. 2708) for the relief of the Kentucky drafted 
men—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2709) to provide for the construction of an 
ice harbor in the Kentucky River at or near Carrollton, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 2710) to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to investigate the 
cause of pulmonary consumption in humans, and to seek rem- 
edies for the prevention and cure of the same—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2711) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting to certain employees of the United States the right to 
receive from it compensation for injuries sustained in the course 
of their employment,” approved May 30, 1908—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2712) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the circuit court of the United States for the ninth circuit 
to determine in equity the rights of American citizens under the 
award of the Bering Sea arbitration of Paris and to render 
judgment thereon—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) to protect free labor and the indus- 
tries in which it is employed from the injurious effect of convict 
competition, by confining the sale of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise manufactured by convict labor to the State or Terri- 
tery in which they are produced—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 2714) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a board of engineers to make a preliminary loca- 
| tion, survey, ard plans for a ship canal connecting the waters 
| of Lake Erie and the Ohio River on the line of the Miami and 
| Erie Canal from Toledo to Cincinnati, Ohio, and to estimate 
the cost thereof—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
3y Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 2715) for the erection of a 
public building at Sycamore, Ill.—to the Committee on Public 

Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Searcy, Ark.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2717) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Newport, Ark.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2718) granting pensions to certain officers 
and men of the Fourth Regiment of Arkansas Mounted In- 
| fantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 2719) for the erection of a 
| publie building at New Haven, Conn.—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2720) for the erection of a public building 
at Middletown, Conn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2721) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Seymour, in the 
State of Connecticut—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 2722) to regulate the strength 
and promote the efficiency of the personnel of the United States 
Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN: A bill (H. R. 2723) to authorize Beaufort 
County Lumber Company, of North Carolina, to construct a 
bridge or bridges across Lumber River, in the State of North 
Carolina—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2724) to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of district and circuit courts of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2725) to amend the jurisdiction act of 1887 
so as to abrogate federal jurisdiction over state corporations 
when the jurisdiction is founded only on the fact that the action 
or suit brought is between citizens of different States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2726) to prevent the use of the United 
States mail for transportation of matter relating to “ dealing in 
futures,” “stock gambling,” etc., and providing penalties for its 
violation—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2727) to provide for the issuance of process 
from courts of the United States in certain cases—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2728) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a public building at Humboldt, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 2729) authorizing the 
governor and secretary of Arizona and the supervising engineer 
of the United States Reclamation Service for the district em- 
bracing Arizona, and their successors in office, to act as a com- 
mission for: the settlement of title to certain lands—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 2730) to increase the compen- 
sation of rural letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) to tax the manufacture and sale of 
deadly weapons—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2732) to provide a punishment for the pro- 
curing of a special retail liquor license under an assumed or 
fictitious name, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 2733) to amend an act ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and 
all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ’—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2734) to amend section 3469 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 2735) to increase the 
efficiency of the veterinary service of the army—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2736) to organize a service corps in the 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2787) to provide a temporary home for ex- 
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Union soldiers, sailors, and marines in the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2738) to authorize commissions to issue 
in the cases of officers of the army retired with increased rank— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2739) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Perry, in the 
State of Iowa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2740) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of imitated or misbranded articles of com- 
merce and regulating the traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2741) authorizing the President to appoint 
a professor of mathematics in the navy, etc.—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R, 2742) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to soldiers of the war of 1812 at Fort 
MeArthur, Hardin County, Ohio—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2743) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Kenton, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2744) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Bellefontaine, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2745) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Urbana, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 3035) to repeal section 3114 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3036) granting pen- 
sions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the civil war and the war with Mexico—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3037) to correct the lineal 
and relative rank of certain officers of the United States Army 
and to prevent the recurrence of like cases by amending the act 
approved October 1, 1890, entitled “An act to provide for the 
examination of certain officers of the army and to regulate pro- 
motion therein—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 3038) to provide for the 
investigation of controversies affecting interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 26) to allow the 
city and county of San Francisco to exchange land in the 
Yosemite National Park and adjacent national forest for por- 
tions of the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor reservoir sites in 
said Yosemite National Park for the purposes of a municipal 
water supply—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 27) to re- 
store the status of the Fourth Regiment Arkansas Mounted In- 
fantry Volunteers (state militia), who served the United States 
Government ten months in the civil war—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 28) to allow the 
city and county of San Francisco to exchange lands for reservoir 
sites in Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy valleys in Yosemite 
National Park, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 29) relating to 
the issuing of campaign service medals—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 41) 
directing the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to 
inquire into the expediency of amending certain laws—to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota requesting Congress to set aside a town- 
ship of land in the Bad Lands of South Dakota for a national 
park—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota asking 
Congress to enact laws giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power and authority to fix maximum rates of express 
charges and otherwise supervise, regulate, and control express 
companies—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the legislature of Idaho, 
recommending the passage of a bill now pending in the Senate 
of the United States granting certain rights to the Panhandle 


Electric Railway and Power Company—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 
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Also, memorial of the legislature of Idaho, asking Congress 
to appropriate $75,000 for the purpose of surveying, construct- 
ing, and building a certain wagon road in Idaho—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Idaho, asking Congress 
to amend the present reclamation laws of the United States 
in sundry respects—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: Memorial of the legislature of 
Kansas, urging that the taxation of inheritances should be re- 
served to the several States—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, relating to the 
participation by national banks in the bank depositors’ guar- 
anty fund of the State of Kansas—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, concerning soil 
investigations—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Kansas, urging an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, 
ete. 

By Mr. REEDER: Memorial of the legislature of Kansas, 
asking that the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to 
the several States—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Memorial of the legis- 
lature of Washington, concerning the creation of a reserve for 
the American elk in the State of Wyoming, etc.—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Memorial of the legislature of Min- 
nesota, petitioning for appropriation in aid of permanent im- 
provement of public highways of States and Territories—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking Congress to enact into law H. R. 39—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, concerning 
legislation leading to repairs of the Portage levee—to the Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

Also, memorial of the State of Wyoming, concerning final 
proof of settlers under the reclamation act—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, petitioning 
Congress for the enactment of a law creating a volunteer retired 
list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, con- 
cerning legislation leading to the repair of the Portage levee— 
to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River. 











PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and* severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2746) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Morrison—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2747) granting a pension to Ruben Dris- 
kill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2748) granting a pension to Catharine J. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2749) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bal- 
lew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2750) granting a pension to William Wil- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2751) granting a pension to Patrick 
Deneen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2752) granting a pension to Allen Place— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2753) granting a pension to John E, 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2754) granting a pension to John N. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to W. J. Prater— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2756) granting a pension to Thomas T. 
Pratt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2757) granting a pension to Rebecca 
field—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2758) granting a pension 
Pierce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2759) granting a pension to Lucy R. Wood- 
ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2760) granting a pension to James A. 
Sloan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2761) granting a pension to Ambrose Gise- 
burt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2762) granting a pension to Harrison R. 
Crecelius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27683) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Sparks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2764) granting an increase of pension to 


Thomas Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2765) -granting an increase of pension to 
Levi P. Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2766) granting an increase of pension to 
John Q. Hickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2767) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Peery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2768) granting an increase of pension to 
Willinm Voorhes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2769) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Parks-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2770) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. De Witt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2771) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob E. Westfail—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2772) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. Helton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) granting an increase of pension to 
Anson E. Millegan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2774) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Swank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2775) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Hearn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2776) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2777) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes Miller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2778) granting an inerease of pension ‘to 
Alexander M. Rainey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2779) granting an increase of pension to 
James Cain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H R. 2780) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Groves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2781) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon F’. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid: Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2782) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Larimore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : A bill (H. R. 2783) granting an increase 
of pension to Leonidas M. Goff—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2784) granting an increase of pension ‘to 
George Sloughman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A. bill (H. R. 2785) granting a pension to 
Samuel Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2786) granting a pension*to George W. 
Edwards—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2787) granting an increase of ‘pension to 
Richard N. Salomon—to the Committee on invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2788) granting an increase of pension ‘to 
aranzy Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid ' Pensions. 

Also, ‘a bill (H. R. 2789) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2790) granting an increase of pension to 
James Shelby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2791) to correct the military record of 
James H. Beal—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2792) to correct the military record of 
George A. Tillett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 2793) granting an increase of 
pension to William Varian—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2794) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2795) -granting an increase of pension ‘to 
Oscar E. Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BOEFHNE: A bill (1. R. 2796) granting a pension ‘to 
Anderson G. Pittman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2797) granting a pension to Harry A. 
Benedict—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2798) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Camp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2799) granting an increase of pension ‘to 
Isanc B. Sandusky—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2800) granting an increase of pension to 
Zach. J. Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2801) granting an increase of pension to 
James Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2802) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel M. Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 2808) granting an increase 
of pension to Stephen J. Lansdown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2804) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph T. Duffy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2805) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Walters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2806) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel E. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2807) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2808) granting a pension to James L. 
Ballenger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2809) granting a pension to Enoch G. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2810) for the relief of the estate of George 
P. Dorriss, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 2811) granting a pension 
to Iva Sexton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2812) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Cross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2813) granting a pension to Adam H. Con- 
stant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2814) granting a pension to John S. Lane— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2815) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Fessenden, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2816) granting a pension to Sallie Jane 
West—to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2817) granting a pension to John W. 
Linder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2818) granting a pension to Jasper N. 
Swisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2819) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Davison—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2820) granting a pension to Samuel Faust— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2821) granting a pension to Madison M. 
Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2822) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2823) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Lewman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2824) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh D. Graham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2825) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Toms—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2826) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2827) for the relief of James Tulley—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2828) for the relief of William Martin- 
son—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2829) to amend the military record of 
George W. Cathus—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2830) for the relief of John Carr—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 2831) granting a pension 
to Thomas Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2832) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Irene BE. Johnson, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Leo L. Johnson, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 2838) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel C. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2834) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 2835) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph T. Oliphant—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2836) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas 8. Wirtz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2887) granting an increase of pension to 
George Wininger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2838) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ashbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 2839) granting a pension to 
William J, Allmand—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2840) granting a pension to John Ander- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2841) granting a pension to Elias B. Bell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2842) granting a pension to Sarah Cohen— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2843) granting a pension to Pierre L. Car- 
mouche—te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2844) granting a pension to Thomas 
Dolan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2845) granting a pension to Hattie L. 
Fox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2846) granting a pension to the minor chil- 
dren of William Ferguson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2847) granting a pension to Sophie M. | 
Guard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2848) granting a pension to Charles H. | 
Goldsmith—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2849) granting a pension to Fanny Hill— | 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2850) granting a pension to George Hut- | 
ton—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2851) granting a pension to John Hardy— | 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2852) granting a pension to Victoria 
Kidd—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2853) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Luebner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2854) granting a pension to George H. 
Lozon—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2855) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Murrihy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2856) granting a pension to Augusta L. 
Mumford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2857) granting a pension to Catherine 
Nothwong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2858) granting a pension to Margaret 
Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2859) granting a pension to Joseph 
Wynne—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2860) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2861) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Barton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2862) granting an increase of pension 
John B. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2863) granting an increase of pension 
Trene J. Love—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2864) granting an increase of pension 
John H. MeMurtrie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2865) granting an inerease of pension 
Clara B. Mercur—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2866) granting an increase of pension 
Robert RB. Marsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2867) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis B. Moon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2868) granting an increase of pension 
Matilda F. Myler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2869) granting an increase of pension 
Henry H. Norton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2870) for the relief of Patrick Powell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2871) for the relief of Francis E. Rosier— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


to | 


to 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2872) for the relief of Theodore E. Rol- | 


lett—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2873) for the relief of Charles Brown Cal- | 


vert—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill 
Court of Claims in the case of Mrs. Christian Schwartz, admin- 
istratrix of Christian Schwartz, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2875) correcting the military record of | 


James Bailey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2876) correcting the military record of 
John Newmen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2877) to authorize the President to appoint 
William 8. Biddle, late a captain, United States Army, to the 
position of captain of infantry, United States Army, and to 
place him on the retired list as of that grade—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2878) to pay to James Caniff $5,000 for 
personal injuries received in the service of the United States— 
to the Committee on Claims. 





| the Committee on War Claims. 


| Martha J. Kolb—to the Committee on Pensions, 


| Echolls—to the Committee on War Claims. 


(H. R. 2874) to carry out the findings of the | 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2879) authorizing the payment of $126.40 
for bounty and arrears to John Dorsey—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2880) to reimburse $337.52 to Col. Phillip 
Kirschner—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2881) to transfer Capt. John Clarke Wil 
son from the retired to the active list of the navy—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 2882) granting an increase 
of pension to R. H. Nanrey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2883) granting an increase of pensien to 
William Henders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2884) granting an increase of pension to 
W. J. Ray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensigns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2885) granting a pension to Lendora 
Getchell—toe the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2886) for the relief of Mathew 
liams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2887) for the relief of Dilly Williams 


Wil 


to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2888) for the relief of Thomas J. Lovell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2889) for the relief of H. H. Belew 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2890) for the relief of heirs of ©. H. 
Medlin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2891) for the relief of heirs of John 
Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2892) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of William H. 
Landrum—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2893) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Walnut 
Grove Baptist Church, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2894) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elam C. 
Cooper—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2895) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Hum- 
boldt Female College, of Gibson County, Tenn.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 2896) granting a pension to 


to the 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2897) granting a pension to Luther Sar- 
gent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2898) for the relief of heirs of Larkin 


By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 2899) for the relief of 
Eugene J. O’Connor and J. B. Schweers—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2900) granting a pension to Delila Me- 
Guire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 2901) granting a pension to 

Albert M, Winebrener—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 2902) granting a pension to Robert F. 
| 'Tietz—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2903) granting a pension to Harriet L, 


| Burwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2904) granting a pension to Patrick Dolan— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2905) granting a pension to Isabelle C, 
Woodward—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R, 2906) to remove the charge of desertion 
now standing against the name of Edward Gordon —-to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2907) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2908) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Jordan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2909) granting an increase of pension to 
Winslow E. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid P 


By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (HH. R. 2910) granting an increase 


ensions. 


| 
of pension to D. H. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2911) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2912) granting an increase of | on to 
Frederick B. Banta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2913) granting an increase of | n to 
Francis Burroughs—to the Committee on I d Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2914) granting an increase of pr m to 
Charles L. Chappell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 2915) granting an increase of pension to | 


George E. Leonard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2916) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Silecox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2917) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Hough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2918) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah B. Smith, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2919) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2920) to correct the military record of 
Charles H. Brown—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2921) to pay Thames Tow Boat Company 
amount due them on a dredging contract with Government—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 2922) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Edge—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 2923) granting an increase of pension to 
Grace Miller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2924) granting a pension to Ellen O’Don- 
nell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2925) granting a pension to Frances M. 
Comba—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2926) for the relief of George W. Bell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 2927) for the relief 
of William E, Culin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 2928) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Schreyer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2929) granting an increase of pension to 
William Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H, R. 2930) granting a pension to 
James H. Rodgers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2931) for the relief of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2932) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the First 
Baptist Church of Helena, Ark.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 2933) for the relief of the 
executors of the estate of Edward W. Southworth and others— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2934) providing for the restoration and 
retirement of Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon 
in the navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 2935) granting a pension 
to Matilda Inman—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 29386) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Moss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2937) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Lamb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2938) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram E. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2989) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2940) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Stallings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2941) granting an increase of pension to 
Caralton D. Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2942) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew E. Anderson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2943) for the relief of the heirs of A. J. L. 
Stevens, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2944) for the relief of Shadrack H. 
Wren—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2945) for the relief of Charles W. Fow- 
ler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2946) for the relief of Lee Robbins—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2947) for the relief of Laura J. Dills—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2948) for the relief of Lillie L. Penrod, 
sole heir of Mary E. Wycough, deceased, late daughter and 
heir of Buford H. Neely, deceased—-to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2949) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
E. Williamson, deceased, late of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2950) for the relief of the heirs of Simon 
Rockwell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2951) for the relief of the heirs of James 
King, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH, R. 2952) to correct the military record of John 
R. Chapman—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 






3y Mr. RHINOCK: A bill (H. R. 2953) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Selhorst—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2954) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Francis M. Bristow—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2955) granting an increase of pension to 
Uriah Bickers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2956) granting an increase of pension to 
N. L. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2957) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kearns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2958) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter McDaniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2959) granting an increase of pension to 
Norval L. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2960) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


» Also, a bill (CH. R. 2961) granting an increase of pension to 


James Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2962) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Michaels—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2963) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2964) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2965) granting an increase of pension to 
Julius A. Pherson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2966) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Schmitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2967) granting a pension to Julius Walker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2968) granting a pension to Herbert Mont- 
gomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2969) granting a pension to Thomas John- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2970) granting a pension to Eliza J. Cam- 
eron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2971) granting a pension to Alpheus L. 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2972) granting a pension to W. H. Mul- 
lins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2978) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Berlage—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2974) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Bingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2975) granting a pension to William H. 
Liter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2976) granting a pension to David PF. 
Redman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2977) granting a pension to Bridget M 
Perry—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2978) granting a pension to Alberta 
Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2979) granting a pension to Clara A. 
Ritter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2980) granting a pension to Car 
Siebenthaler—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2981) granting a pension to Maria M. 
Wandelohr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 2982) granting a pension to Thomas RB. 
Youtsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2983) granting a pension to Eliza! 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2984) granting a pension to Henry H. 
Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2985) granting a pension to Daniel L. 
Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiuns. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2986) granting a pension to Henry D. 
Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2987) granting a pension to Florence 
Meader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 2988) granting a pension to Emily Crooks— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (AH. R. 2989) granting a pension to Thornton 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2990) granting a pension to William H. 
Liter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2991) granting a pension to James C. 
Darnell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. f. 2992) granting a pension to James W. 
Mullins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2993) granting a pension to W. B. May— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2994) granting a pension to Josiah J. 
Salmons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 2995) granting a pension to Rachael E. 
Yager and two infant heirs, Thomas Yager and Ellick Yager— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2996) granting a pension to Peter M. 
Clause—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2997) granting a pension to William Fort- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2998) granting a pension to William Dick- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2999) granting a pension to Sarah Moore— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3000) granting a pension to Anna K. 
Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3001) granting a pension to Frank Tap- 
horn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3002) granting a pension to Nettie Eckler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3003) granting a pensfon to Mary Gra- 
ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3004) granting a pensien to William Mc- 
Cormack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3005) granting a pension to Betsy Hare—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3006) granting a pension to Margaret Syl- 
vester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3007) granting a pension to Henry Welr- 
mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3008) granting a pension to Coleman 
Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3009) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3010) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3011) granting a pension to Robert A. 
Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3012) granting a pension to Albert C. 
Skillman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3013) granting a pension to Anna K. 
Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3014) for the relief of John Armstrong, 
jr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3015) for the relief of John W. McKibben— | 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3016) for the relief of L. M. Northcutt—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3017) for the relief of J. W. Knox, of 
Gallatin County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3018) for the relief of John A. Cassell, of 
Newport, Campbell County, Ky.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3019) for the relief of John Riley—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3020) for the relief of William C. Watts, 
of Boone County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3021) for the relief of L. H. Lyne & Co., | 
late of Lynchburg, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3022) for the relief of the heirs of the late 
John Hawkins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3023) to correct the military record of 
Conrad Seither—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 3024) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin P. Stone—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3025) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester G. Atwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3026) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin M. Tilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3027) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3028) granting a pension to Sarah D. 
Drew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 3029) granting a pension 
to Lavina W. Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3030) granting a pension to August Pfef- 
ferle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3031) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3032) granting an increase of pension to 
ae W. Sedgwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3033) granting a pension to Spencer M. 
Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3034) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Leavenworth, 
Kans., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Coshocton Lithographic In- 
ternational Protective Association of the United States and 
Canada, indorsing recommendations of the tariff commission on 
the employment of lithographers—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of W. H. McNeal, of Blissfield, and Samuel 
Gamble, of Coshocton, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: Petitions of the Arcade Store, of Linesville, 
and J. M. Robinson, of Meadville, Pa., favoring repeal of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of W. J. Hastettler Shoe Company, against duty 
on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. M. Critchlow, against duty on oil 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Morris Brown & Co. and R. E. Dickinson, 


to the 


against change in countervailing duty on petroleum—te the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Williams & McClelland, of Girard, Pa., 





against a duty on tea and coffee 
and Means. 


to the Committee on Ways 


Also, petition of Wayne Brewing Company, of Erie, Pa., 
favoring removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of B. BE. Waltz, of Waterford Electric Light 
Company, and Corry City Electric Light Company, favoring a 
decrease of duty on carbons—to the Committee on and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of Joseph J. Webber and R. E. Palmer & Co., 
for reduction of duty on oilcloth and linoleum—to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Erie Business Men’s Exchange, William 
Petrat, C. Kessler, C. H. Kessler, Bb. V. Lett, and N. J. Sullivan, 
all of Erie, Pa., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. O. Emerson, of Titusville, Pa., against re 
duction of duty on rice and plate glass—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Melbourne Knitting Mills of Philadelphia 
Pa., favoring a revision upward of the tariff on hosiery—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Corry (Pa.) Lodge, No. 769, of Benevo!l 
and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk reservati 
in Wyoming—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Titusville Woman’s Club, favoring pa 


Vaca 
yays 


of bill for creation of child-labor bureau—to the Committee « 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
George P. Dorris—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of W. A. Griffin, of Park, Me., 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to tl 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLESON: Petition of J. B. Mayfield, of Ty! 


Tex., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Nelson C, Brown, of Thornton, 
Pa., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Paper to accompany bill for relief o 
John Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to the 


By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of Twentieth Century Club, of 


Oshkosh, Wis., favoring bill for federal bureau for children 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
Also, petition of 32 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Wa 
Also, petition of several hundred 
County; 50 farmers of New Holstein 


ys and Means. 
of Winnebag 


and Hilbert: 64 citi £ 


farmers 


0 citizens of Oshkosh, Wis., against duty on 


zens 
of Calumet and Manitowoc counties; 100 farmers: of Calumet 
Waupaca, and Portage counties, all in the State of Wisco 
against reduction of duty on barley and other farm produ 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of A. P. Shelton and others and C. R. Ander 
son and others, favoring legislation for parcels-post and posta 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Off ind 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of 60 citizens of Portage County; several busi- 


ness men of Collins; 100 and more business men of Manitowoc 
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all in the State of Wisconsin, against parcels-post and postal 


savings bank 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. M. Capps & Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., 
favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Leisure Hour Art Club, of Oshkosh; Con- 
sumers’ League; Woman's Club of Stevens Point, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring bill for federal bureau for chil- 
dren—to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Also, petition of Stevens Point (Wis.) Lodge. No, 64, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, for an appropriation to cre- 
ate a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the protection of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DUREY: Petition of various residents of the Twenty- 
fifth New York Congressional District, favoring repeal of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Twentieth Century Club, of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring the establishment of a children’s bureau— 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of citizens of Osseo, Wis., favoring parcels-post 
and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Watertown locals, Nos. 4 and 6, International 
3rotherhood of Paper Makers, against reduction of duty on 
paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Elmer Stein and other citizens of Wisconsin, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Thorpe, Wis., against reduction 
of the duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Neillsville and citizens of Cash- 
ton and vicinity, all in the State of Wisconsin, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of Morton H. McAllis- 
ter and other citizens of Vermont, favoring a national highways 
commission and appropriation for federal aid in construction 
and improvement of highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
Leitch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Bradford Weise Company, Rockford, IIL, 
against increase of duty on foreign hosiery—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., against reduction of tariff on news print paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward and John Burke (Limited), relative 
to modification of tariff on bottled malt liquors—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of W. C. Pugh, L. R. Grabill, and 
Cc. G. Gehmin, all of Lancaster, Pa., favoring reduction of duty 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizeus of Powers Lake and 
citizens of Traill County, all in the State of North Dakota, 
against reduction of duty on grains—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of citizens of Enfield, Me., 
against removal of duty on pulp—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of J. H. Van Tain, William Pow- 
ers, H. D. Wright, M. L. Lewellen, F. R. Gonzales, G. A. Beard, 
A. L. Starks, Harry R. Lawrence, L. M. Allen, Patrick Doherty, 
E. T. Rowe, R. E. Frost, BE. A. Hafely, O. MeCoy, William J. 
Juarez, J. E. Harmon, M. Mathison, George W. Smith, Frank 
Prowse, Theodore Perry, J. F. Knight, Ernest Miller, James 
Haunn, Joseph La Gara, Alfred Laplace, W.,O. Miller, and 8S 
others, of San Jose, Cal., and August Rubin and 92 others, of 
Milpitas, Cal. favoring an effective exclusion law against all 
Asiaties, excepting merchants, students, and travelers—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of California, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of San Francisco (Cal.) Lodge, No. 3, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Isaac Gallup Greer, Ledyard, 
Conn., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men's Association of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., against any reduction of duty on paper—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Paper to accompany bill for 


bills—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 














relief of John D. Tidrick, previously referred to Committee on 
Invalid Pensions—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of Braid Mauu- 
facturers’ Association, relative to tariff on braids—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Lakewood, N. J., favoring repeal 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petitions of R. B. McReynolds, of 
Gerlaw; R. W. Brooks, of New Windsor, and other citizens of 
Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petitions of Transcript Printing 
Company; Anker Printing Company; Leahy Printing Com- 
pany; M. J. Doyle Printing Company, all of Holyoke, Mass., 
against printing business addresses on envelopes sold by the 
Government—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Forada, Minn., 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of Nebraska City 
Lodge, No. 1049, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
favoring a reserve for the American elk—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petition of Rev. W. S. Harris, of 
Harrisburg, for a commission to investigate claim of 
Theodore R. Tunley as the inventor of the revolving turret 
on the Monitor and other ships—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Charles Knicker- 
bocker and 8 others, of Clio, Mich., favoring a constitutional 
amendment allowing women to vote—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of John Thomas and other North 
Carolina merchants, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of H. E. Rameaur & Son, of Lincoln County; 
Morris Brothers and other merchants of Gaston County; Charles 
E. Barker and other merchants of Mecklenburg County; J. E. 
Suttle Company and other merchants of Cleveland County, all 
in the State of North Carolina, against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank legislation—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Clyman, Wis., against 
a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Allenton, Wis., against reduction 
of duty on farm products—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 


favoring an increase of the duty on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

Avucustus O. Bacon, a Senator from the State of Georgia, 
JoHN H. BANKHEAD, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
ALEXANDER S. CrLay, a Senator from the State of Georgia, and 
JoHN WALTER SMITH, a Senator from the State of Maryland, 
appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 

STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion, and I ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following shall constitute the standing 
committees of the Senate of the Sixty-first Congress: 

On Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress.—— 
Messrs. Money, chairman, Stone, Cullom, Nelson, and Wet- 
more. 

On Agriculture and Forestry.—Messrs. Dolliver, chairman, 
Warren, Burnham, Perkins, Burkett, Guggenheim, Page, John- 


The resolution will be read 
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son of North Dakota, Money, Bankhead, Gore, Chamberlain, 
and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Appropriations.—Messrs. Hale, chairman, Perkins, War- 
ren, Gallinger, Elkins, Kean, Burkett, Curtis, Tillman, Daniel, 
Clay, Foster, and Culberson. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate.— 
Messrs. Kean, chairman, Gamble, Flint, Money, and Clarke of 
Arkansas. 

On Canadian Relations.—Messrs. Smith of Michigan, chair- 
man, Cummins, Burton, Root, Jones, Tillman, Foster, Gore, 
and Smith of Maryland. 

On the Census.—Messrs. La 
Cumber, Carter, Guggenheim, 
Taliaferro, Bailey, and Shively. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment.—Messrs. Cummins, chai"- 
man, Perkins, La Follette, Lodge, —, McLaurin, Clarke of 
Arkansas, Rayner, and Owen. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Burnham, chairman, Fean, Smoot, | 
Stephenson, Richardson, Page, Crawford, Bristow, Oliver, Mar- 
tin, Overman, Frazier, Davis, and Paynter. 

On Coast and Insular Survey.—Messrs. Piles, chairman, Rich- 
ardson, Frye, Cullom, Wetmore, Clay, Culberson, Davis, and 
Bankhead. 

On Coast Defenses.—Messrs. Nixon, chairman, du _ Pont, 
Bourne, Crane, Root, Jones, Taliaferro, Clay, Simmons, Foster, 
and Smith of Maryland. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Frye, chairman, Elkins, Nelson, Gal- 
linger, Penrose, Depew, Perkins, Piles, Smith of Michigan, 
Bourne, Burton, Martin, Stone, Simmons, McLaurin, Clarke of 
Arkansas, and Newlands. 

On Conservation of National Resources.—Messrs. Dixon, 
chairman, Clark of Wyoming, Beveridge, Dolliver, Dillingham, 
Heyburn, Dick, Briggs, Guggenheim, Jones, Newlands, Overman, 
Davis, Bankhead, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia.— 
Messrs. Taliaferro, chairman, Shively, Brown, La Follette, and 
Jones. 

On Cuban Relations.—Messrs. Sutherland, chairman, Burn- 
ham, Clapp, Beveridge, Bulkeley, Curtis, Taliaferro, Simmons, 
Newlands, and Stone. 

On Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments.—Messrs. Simmons, chairman, Frazier, and Gallinger. 

On the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Gallinger, chairman, 
Dillingham, Scott, Gamble, Burkett, Carter, Bulkeley, Bradley, 
Martin, Paynter, Johnston of Alabama, Smith of Maryland, and 
Fletcher. 
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Lodge, Clark of Wyoming, Kean, Beveridge, Carter, Smith of 
Michigan, Root, Bacon, Money, Frazier, Stone, and Shively. 

On Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game.—Messrs. 
Brandegee, chairman, Depew, Perkins, Burnham, Smoot, Lodge, 
Tillman, Overman, and Taylor. 

On the Geological Survey.—Messrs. Briggs, chairman, Elkins, 
Burkett, Sutherland, Money, Rayner, and Smith of South Caro- 
lina. 

On Immigration.—Messrs. Dillingham, chairman, Lodge, Pen 
rose, Heyburn, La Follette, Briggs, Brown, Richardson, Me 
Laurin, Davis, Gore, Hughes, and Smith of South Carolina, 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Clapp, chairman, McCumber, 
Gamble, Sutherland, La Follette, Curtis, Brown, Dixon, Page, 
Stone, Davis, Paynter, Owen, Bankhead, and Hughes. 

On Indian Depredations.—Messrs. Curtis,* chairman, Dick, 
Dixon, Stephenson, Crawford, Oliver, Martin, McLaurin, Davis, 
Johnston of Alabama, and Owen. 

On Industrial Exrpositions.—Messrs. Jones, chairman, Crane, 
Stephenson, Page, Johnson of North Dakota, Crawford, Oliver, 
Daniel, Rayner, Overman, Taylor, Bankhead, and Paynter. 

On Interoceanic Canals.—Messrs. Flint, chairman, McCumber, 
Brandegee, Dolliver, Dick, Borah, Richardson, Crawford, Bris- 
tow, Taliaferro, Simmons, Johnston of Alabama, Smith of 
Maryland, and Hughes. 

On Interstate Commerce.—Messrs. Elkins, chairman, Cullom, 


Aldrich, Kean, Clapp, Crane, Nixon, Cummins, Tillman, Mce- 
Laurin, Foster, Newlands, and Taylor. 
To Investigate Trespassers upon Indian Lands.—Messrs. 


Johnson of North Dakota, chairman, Bradley, and Paynter. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. Car- 
ter, chairman, Warren, Flint, Nixon, Sutherland, Borah, Briggs, 
Jones, Bailey, Newlands, Gore, Smith of Maryland,-and Cham- 
berlain. 

Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of 
States.—Messrs. Heyburn, chairman, Sutherland, 
Laurin, and Clarke of Arkansas. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Clark of Wyoming, chairman, 
Nelson, Depew, Dillingham, Sutherland, Piles, Warner, Bran- 
degee, Borah, Bacon, Culberson, Clarke of Arkansas, Overman, 
Rayner, and Paynter. 

On the Library.—Messrs. Wetmore, chairman, Briggs, ¢ 
mins, Root, Burton, Daniel, Newlands, and Shively. 


the 


Piles, 


United 
Mc- 


‘um- 


On Manufactures—Messrs. Heyburn, chairman, Galtlinger, 
Oliver, ———, Clay, Frazier, and Smith of South Carolina. 
On Military Affairs.—Messrs. Warren, chairman, Scott, 


Bulkeley, Warner, du Pont, Dick, Dixon, Briggs, Brown, Talia- 





On Education and Labor.—Messrs. Borah, chairman, Dol- 
liver, Penrose, Flint, Brandegee, Daniel, Rayner, Bankhead, 
and Shively. 

On Engrossed Bills.—Messrs. Bacon, chairman, Lodge, and 
Burton. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Gamble, chairman, Stephenson, 
and Foster. 

To Examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service.— 
Messrs. Richardson, chairman, Warner, Page, Crawford, .Cul- 
berson, Simmons, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture.—Messrs. 
Stephenson, chairman, Depew, Page, Simmons, and Gore. 

On Expenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs. Craw- 
ford, chairman, Burrows, McCumber, Davis, and Chamberlain. 

On Expenditures in the Department of Justice—Messrs. Brad- 
ley, chairman, Brown, Burnham, Bailey, and Rayner. 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. ———, 
chairman, Borah, Dillingham, Martin, and Tillman. 

On Expenditures in the Post-Ofiice Department.—Messrs. Bris- 
tow, chairman, Smith of Michigan, Johnson of North Dakota, 
sacon, and Frazier. 

On Expenditures in the Department of State.—Messrs. Root, 
chairman, Warren, La Follette, McLaurin, and Stone. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department.—Messrs. Burton 
chairman, Briggs, ————, Clarke of Arkansas, and Smith of 
Maryland. 

On Expenditures in the War Department.—Messrs. du Pont, 
chairman, Cullom, Cummins, Money, and Foster. 

On Finance.—Messrs. Aldrich, chairman, Burrows, Penrose, 
Hale, Cullom, Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, Flint, Daniel, Money, 
Bailey, Taliaferro, and Simmons. 

On Fisheries.—Messrs. Bourne, chairman, Perkins, Bulkeley, 
Briggs, Jones, McEnery, Bailey, Overman, and Fletcher. 

On the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians.—Messrs. Tillman, 
chairman, Fletcher, Clapp, Curtis, and Johnson of North Dakota. 
On Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Cullom, chairman, Frye, 





ferro, Foster, Overman, Frazier, Johnston of Alabama. 
| On Mines and Mining.—Messrs. Dick, chairman, Scott, Hey 
burn, Nixon, Sutherland, Guggenheim, Tillman, Johnston of Ala- 
| bama, Gore, and Hughes. 
| On the Mississippi River and its Tributaries. 
ner, chairman, Dolliver, Brown, Burton, McEnery, 
and Owen. e 

On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Perkins, chairman, Hale, Penrose, 


War- 
MeLaurin, 


Messrs. 


Gallinger, Burrows, Wetmore, Clapp, Tillman, Martin, Me 
Enery, and Smith of Maryland. 
On Pacific Islands and Porto Rico;—Messrs. Depew. chair 


man, Clapp, Flint, Piles, Warner, Richardson, Rayner, 


Clarke of Arkansas, Owen, and Fletcher. 


On Pacific Railroads.—Messrs. Burkett, chairman, Frye, 
Smith of Michigan, Stephenson, Guggenheim, Taliaferro, Gore, 


Chamberlain, and Shively. 
On Patents.—Messrs. Brown, chairman, Cl Brandegee, 

—, Foster, Shively, and Smith of South Carolina. 

On Pensions.—Messrs. McCumber, chairman, Scott, Burnham, 
Smoot, Piles, La Follette, Curtis, du Pont, Taliaferro, Taylor, 
Gore, Hughes, and Shively. 

On the Philippines.—Messrs. Lodge, chairman, Beverid 
Burrows, Dick, Nixon, Brandegee, Heyburn, du Pont, G 
heim, Johnston of Alabama, Paynter, Chamberlain, Fletcher, 
and Hughes. 

On Post-Offices and Post-Roads. Penrose, cbairma 
Dolliver, Burrows, Scott, Crane, Carter, Dick, Bourne, 
heim, Clay, Taliaferro, Owen, Bankhead, and Taylor. 


mrp 
} Tt), 


Messrs. 


On Printing.—Messrs. Smoot, chairman, Elkins, Gallinger, 
Richardson, Bourne, Smith of Maryland, Chamberlain, and 
Fletcher. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Daniel, chairm Me- 
Enery, Davis, Kean, Smith of Michigan, Oliver, and 

On Privileges and Elections.—Messrs. Burrows, chairman, 
Depew, Beveridge, Dillingham, Dolliver, Gamble, Heyburn, 


tulkeley, Bailey, Frazier, Paynter, Johnston of Alabanu, and 


| Fletcher. 
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On Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Scott, chairman, 
Warren, Heyburn, Warner, Wetmore, Gamble, Bulkeley, du Pont, 
Stephenson, Culberson, Clay, Stone, Overman, Taylor, and Gore. 

On Public Expenditures.—The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, acting chairman; the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; ti 2 
chairman of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads; the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs; Messrs. Nelson, 
Gamble, Crane, Carter, Bourne, Cummins, Burton, Root, McLau- 
rin, Newlands, Owen, Fletcher, and Hughes. 

On Public Health and National Quarantine.—Messrs. Martin, 
chairman, McEnery, Culberson, Fletcher, Depew, du Pont, 

3ourne, Smoot, Bristow, and Crawford. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Nelson, chairman, Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Gamble, Smoot, Flint, Heyburn, Dixon, Jones, Johnson of 
North Dakota, McEnery, Newlands, Davis, Owen, Bankhead, 
and Chamberlain. 

On Railroads.—Messrs. Bulkeley, chairman, Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Nelson, Bourne, du Pont, Bristow, Oliver, Bacon, Money, 
Taylor, and Bankhead. 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Bailey, chairman, Bradley, 
and Root. 

On Rules.—Messrs. Crane, chairman, Aldrich, Elkins, Warren, 
Carter, Bacon, Bailey, and Clarke of Arkansas. 

On Standards, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs. Page, chair- 
man, Borah, Bristow, Bacon, and Hughes. 

On Territorics.—Messrs. Beveridge, chairman, Dillingham, 
Nelson, Burnham, Kean, Dick, Piles, Clarke of Arkansas, Fra- 
zier, Owen, and Hughes. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard.—Messrs. Oliver, 
chairman, Clark of Wyoming, Warner, Bristow, ———, Daniel, 

tayner, Gore, and Bankhead. 

On Transportation and Sale of Meat Products.—Messrs. Mc- 
Enery, chairman, Stone, Clark of Wyoming, Nixon, and Bradley. 

On the University of the United States.—Messrs. Guggenheim, 
chairman, Frye, Dillingham, Curtis, Wetmore, Dixon, Oliver, 
Clay, Foster, Overman, and Taylor. 

On Woman Suffrage.—Messrs. Clay, chairman, Johnston of 
Alabama, Beveridge, Burkett, and Wetmore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee on committees will at a 
later date submit a joint resolution increasing the number of 
members upon the joint committees on the Library and on Print- 
ing. The membership is now fixed by law at a smaller number 
than under the resolution just adopted by the Senate. 

The committee will also at a later date bring in a resolu- 
tion fixing the powers and duties of the new Committee on 
Public Expenditures, which the Senate has just created. 

Mr. BACON. If I understood the Senator from Rhode Island 
correctly, he spoke of a committee on committees. I should 
like to inquire if there is a Senate committee of that style now 
organized? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think not. Perhaps I should have said 
that I, as a Senator, would present the resolutions, 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution 
of the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Strate oF Soutnw DAkKorTa, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Unirep States oF America, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 27 as 
passed by the legislature of 1909 and all indorsements thereon and of 


the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now on 
file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
16th day of March, 1909. 

[SEAL.] 8. C. PoLiey, 

Secretary of State. 
3y EB. A. PuLatts, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 27. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to create in the War and 
Navy departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the “ civil-war 
soldiers’ roll.” 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it is hereby, respectfully petitioned to amend the bill now pend- 


ing in the Senate to create in the War and Navy departments, respec- 
tively, a roll to be known as the “ civil-war officers’ roll,” so as to cre- 
ate a roll to be known as the “ civil-war soldiers’ roll,” and that all 
soldiers and sailors of the civil war who served with credit for one or 
more years during the civil war be carried upon such roll, and that all 
soldiers and sailors carried upon such roll now living be granted pay at 
the rate of $1 per day during the remainder of their lives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
tEcoRD, as follows: 


State or Soutm DaxKora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Unitep Stares or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 9 as passed by the legislature of 1909 and all indorsements thereon 
and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 
on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
18th day of March, 1909. 

[SEAL.] S: C. PoLuey, 

Secretary of State. 
By E. A. PLattTs, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution memorializing Congress to refuse revenue licenses 
for the sale of intoxicants to be used as a beverage in States and 
portions thereof where laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
are in force. 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Secrion 1. That the Congress of the United States is ae peti- 
tioned to enact laws providing that no license to sell intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage be issued by the United States for revenue tax or any 
other purpose in any State or portion thereof where laws prohibiting 
traffic in intoxicating liquors are in force. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE oF SouTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Unitep States or Amenica, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of senate joint resolution No. 1, 
as passed by the legislature of 1909, and all indorsements thereon and 
of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now on 
file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre this 
18th day of March, 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] 8. C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 
By B. A, PLATTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


A joint resolution on waterways. 


Be it resolved by the senate of the State of South Dakota (the house 
of representatives concurring), That whereas the subject of improve- 
ment by the Federal Government of internal waterways of the United 
States for purposes of navigation, and the promotion of commerce 
thereby, is a vital issue before the whole people; and 

Whereas the policy of such improvement and promotion is one which 
has been emphatically indorsed by most if not all political parties and 
by the statesmen and representatives of said parties; and 

Whereas said policy arose out of the necessity for larger facilities 
for prompt, universal, and cheapened carriage of the subjects of com- 
merce, which policy demands, to those ends, the greatly enlarged use 
of natural waterways as well as the building of artificial waterways in 
various localities; and 

Whereas such improvement of waterways is for the benefit of the 
people everywhere, and to inland towns as well as those located on 
waterways; and 

Whereas there exist in the more westerly sections of the country and 
elsewhere various organizations created and in active operation for the 
purpose of promoting the above-stated ends, one of which organizations, 
more particularly devoted to bringing about the systematic improve- 
ment of the Missouri River on both its upper and lower reaches, for 
the purpose of navigation and greatly increasing the facilities of oper- 
ating boats thereon in trade and commerce, is the Missouri River Navi- 
gation Congress, and the purposes of said organization are of great 
interest and benefit to the people of the Missouri Valley at large, includ- 
ing the State of South Dakota: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State of South Dakota is vitally interested in, and 
hereby, through her legislature, heartily indorses the issue and the 
policy of improvement of internal waterways throughout the United 
States, including the Missouri River and its navigable tributaries, the 
building of the deep waterways canal from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the deepening of the channel of the lower Missouri 
River and the Mississippi to render such canal more practicable and 
useful for large lines of commerce of the West and uth, and the 
systematic improvement of the upper Missouri as part of such general 
process, thereby bringing the seaboards, east and south, practically 
much nearer the Missouri Valley and to South Dakota producers, mer- 
chants, and consumers, which improvements will result in materially 
cheapening and accelerating the carriage of commodities in this State 
and the Northwest at large, and of increasing the value ef our products 
in the markets of the world. 

Resolved, That the State of South Dakota and her citizens will en- 
courage in all proper ways the work of the Missouri River Navigation 
Congress and will heartily aid in making the first annual convention of 
said organization, to be held in Yankton in June, 1909, a success; that 
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Whereas it Is the expressed wish of the people of this Territory that 
the legislature may in the near future acquire by act of Congress the 
power and right to legislate for the regulation and disposition of the 
public lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That we hereby indorse the principle of said bill and do hereby urge and 
recommend that Congress act favorably upon said bill as soon as may 
be, believing that the final passage of said bill will promote a broader 
development of the industrial pursuits and interests of this Territory, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to each of the following persons: The President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Delegate to Congress. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of the Territory of Hawaii be, 
and he is hereby, requested to act for and on behalf of the legislature in 
the transmission of certified copies of this resolution. 

Tue Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF TIAWAITT, 
Honolulu, B. H., March i, 1909 


a 
We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 
day adopted by the house of representatives of the Territory of Hawaii 


we appreciate the honor conferred upon Yankton and this State by said 
organization in selecting said city as the place of holding said con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That South Dakota, as one of the upper Missouri Valley 
States among the seven States represented by said Missouri River Navi- 
gation Congress, sends greeting to each and all of the other States rep- 
resented in said organization, and asks their united cooperation in 
common with South Dakota—whose cooperation is hereby pledged in 
the promotion of the purposes of said organization and of the affiliated 
organizations in the West and South; that we favor an intelligent and 
comprehensive plan of improvement of the Missouri River and other 
commercial waterways, and a faithful and economical expenditure of 
— by the Federal Government to those ends and pursuant to such 
plans. 

Resolved, That we urgently request the South Dakota delegation in 
Congress to cooperate in bringing about, by the present and the next 
Congress, such reasonable ee for internal waterways im- 
pane for purposes of navigation, including the Missiouri River and 
ner navigable tributaries, as will be adequate to effectuate substantial 
progress in such improvements as soon in future as proper plans for 
such outlay can be adopted. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to transmit 








copies of these resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in H. L. Houstein, 
Congress. Speaker, House of Representatives. 
vs - a“ EDWARD WoopWARD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of Clerk, House of Representatives. 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAwatt, 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as Bene, S. B., Mares 1, Be. 
follows: We hereby certify that the foregoing concurrent resolution was this 

STATE or SourH Dakora, day adopted by the senate of the Territory of Hawaii 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. ee a ee 
; *vresident of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: WILLIAM SavipeGer, 
1, Samuel Cc. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper Clerk of the Senate. 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- ~ vr ve 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the 


No. 18 as pongee by the legislature of 1909, and all indorsements | Territorial Bank of Agriculture of Porto Rico, praying for the 
soueat aan = oe wes ee and has been compared with the! enactment of legislation providing for certain changes in the 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the | tariff which affect the products of that Territory, which was 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre, | referred to the Committee on Finance. 


this 16th day of March, 1909. He also presented a memorial of the Business Men's Associa- 


[SEAL.] 8. C. POLLey, - ; : 
Secretary of State. tion, of South Norwalk, Conn., remonstrating against the repeal 
By E. A. PLartTs, of the duty on wood pulp and print paper, which was referred 
Assistant Secretary of State. to the Committee on Finance. 
House joint resolution 18. He also presented a petition of the Congress Club, of Kings 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to remove the tariff on lumber. | County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
D 2S ao by the house or representatives of the State of South} ing for certain changes in the monetary system of the country, 
akota (the senate concurring): tial, nae dafnee .C ittaca on Kinance i 

Whereas the forests of the United States are being rapidly consumed | © hich was referred to the ( ge on J oe ‘ 
and the day is not far distant when we will be dependent wholly on He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
im portation fer cur lumber agely + ane : of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the usurpation of 

ereas y 2 U § s is y entirely rere ‘ : 
owned and Conte by Re act Seo anna, States, is. new entirely | the constitutional right of freedom of speech and of the press 
commercial combinations: Therefore, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolved, That the legislature of the State of South Dakota hereby | He also presented a petition of Kitching Post, No. 60, De 
does petition the Congress of the United States to remove the tariff | yartment of New York. Grand -Army of the Republic f 
upon lumber to the end that foreign lumber may be encouraged to come | P&rtment of New ork, Grand Army 0! ie Republic, o 
into our markets and at the same time the power of the lumber trust | Yonkers, N. Y., praying that an appropriation be made for the 


to oppress the public be to some extent limited. raising of the wreck of the battle ship Maine, which was re- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of | ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
the legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- He also presented a petition of the Fathers and Mothers’ 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the | Club, of Boston, Mass., praying for the establishment of a 
Recorp, as follows: children’s bureau in the Interior Department, which was re- 
Srare or Sour Dakora, ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. He also presented a petition of the ,Aeronautice Society of 


Unirep STares or AMEnica, State of South Dakota: New York City, N. Y., praying that an appropriation of $500,000 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and| be made to enable the Signal Corps to carry on experiments in 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached | geronautics, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
instrument of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolu- Affairs 
tion No. 34, as passed by the legislature of 1909, and all indorsements | ****‘ ITs. 
eee and of a ee Soesees, and has been compared with the He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, International 

ginal now on file in this office. > ‘ ns ie as teenes Fa Bae , ’ , mon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the srother hood of Paper Makers, of Watertown, N. Y.. 1 — 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre | strating against the proposed reduction of the duty on print 





this 18th day of March, 1909. paper, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
(SEAL. } 8. B:4 oa Btat He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
By E. A. PLATTS, yee tox Manufacturers, praying for an increase of the tariff on 
Assistant Secretary of State. lumber to at least $3 per thousand feet, which was referred to 
House joint resolution 34. the Committee on Finance. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to provide for the return ot | _He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
discharged soldiers and sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanitarium | of San Juan, P. R., praying for a protective duty on coffee 
at Hot Springs, 8. Dak., to their homes: sugar, and tobacco, which was referred to the Committee on 
Be it resolved by the house of representatives of South Dakota (the | Winance. 

senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and it | a re p , ; 

hereby is, respectfully petitioned to provide that soldiers and sailors| Mr. HEYBURN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 

oamanate from the Battle Mountain Sanitarium at Hot Springs, 8. Dak.,; of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public 

ve returned to their homes and not left a charge upon the community Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


where the sanitarium is located. | 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a concurrent resolu- (Certimente of cortites cogy:) 


tion of the legislative assembly of the Territory of Hawaii, ae SS ee 
rPAKI NT OF > ATE. 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and a a on a - : = ned = , 
oy ; ; - =n 6 ° Oo zaansdon, secretary ) sz e state o daho, do 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
‘oneurre 2. of house joint memorial No. 8, by Parsons, which was filed in this 

’ Concurrent resolution office the Sth day of March, A. D. 1909, and admitted to record 
Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


States of America a certain bill introduced by Hawaii's Delegate to | great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
Congress, Hon. J. K. KALANIANAOLE, which, if passed by said Congress, | 8th day of March, A. D. 1909, 

will confer upon the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii the power [SEAL.] Rosert LANSDON, 
and right to amend and repeal the public-land laws of Hawaii; and Secretary of State. 
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House joint memorial 8. By Mr. Parsons. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent— 

That the county of Idaho, in the State of Idaho, contains in total 
7,213,490 acres of land, of which 911,165 are surveyed lands, and that 
the remaining acreage of the county of Idaho is absorbed by the na- 
tional forest reserves and contains 5,036,480 acres; that the rentals 
of and from these reserves in the year 1906 (the last report obtainable) 
amounted to but $1,729.90. 

That within the boundaries of these reserves there are not less than 
25 mining camps, in more or less conditions of real and bona fide 
stages of development, and that there is now in this county of Idaho 
not less than 20 stamp mills of from 2 to 30 stamp capacity. 

That from the eastern terminus of the Clearwater branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, at the town of Stites, Idaho, in the county 
of Idaho, to the mining camps of Newsome, Elk City, Dixie, Oro- 
grande, Buffalo Hump, and Concord there is but one wagon road to the 
camps above mentioned, and that this wagon road passes over three 
heavily timbered mountain ranges of high elevation, and that said wagon 
road is at times almost, and at other times wholly, impassible for the 
mail, passenger, and freight traffic, to which uses it was intended to 
serve, and that the conditions as above described prevail for long 
periods of time in the seasons of fall, winter, and spring, thereby 
causing great delay in the transporting of mail, passengers, and 
freight, and keeping up the cost of production, of living, and for 
freight rates, retarding the progress of that part of the county of Idaho 
to such an extent as to almost prohibit development along any lines 
of investment. 

That during the first eleven months of the year 1908 Idaho County 
produced $119,389.91 in metal value, practically all gold, the above- 
mentioned camps having produced the greater portion of the total. 

That a good wagon read to the within-mentioned camps from the city 
of Grangeville—the county seat of Idaho County and now the terminus 
of the Lapwai branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad—would be of 
inestimable value to not alone the mining, but to the agriculture, 
grazing, timber, and postal service as well. 

That a wagon road could be constructed on practically a water 
grade, and avoiding the high ranges in the heavy-timbered and snow- 
covered route, as is now the only manner of reaching the camps herein 
mentioned, if the following-described route is. considered, viz: 

Commencing at Grangeville; thence in an easterly direction, by way 
of Mount Idaho, the Dewey mine, and “ The Cove,” to the South Fork 
of the Clearwater River; thence up the said South Fork of the Clear- 
water River to Fourmile Creek; thence diverging into two branches, 
one of which would extend on up the South Ferk of the Clearwater 
River to the Elk Basin via the American River grade, and the other 
branch would extend on up the Fourmile Creek to the mining camps of 
Orogrande, Buffalo Hump, and Dixie, thereby opening up a vast scope 
of country not now available to postal routes or for grazing or agri- 
culture and mining purposes. 

That the distance and the time essence of the interests involved 
would be greatly lessened by the above route, and the Nation, State, 
and county would be benefited to an extent beyond any practical doubt 
of the project. 

That the distance covering the proposed route would be 75 miles, 
and that a reasonable estimate of the cost to construct said wagon 
road as contemplated would be not more than $75,000, and that this 
expenditure would be the means of opening up one of the most prom- 
ising resources of wealth in the northwestern part of the United States 
of America. . 

And your memorialists further represent that said county of Idaho 
is compelled to exercise police power and maintain criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the immense national ferest reserves of 5,036,430 acres, 
being larger in extent than the combined States of Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, and Connecticut, and the only revenue of the said Idaho County 
receives from the forest-reserve department is 10 per cent of the 
rentals of said reserve lands, which is not sufficient to cover the cost 
of a single criminal case originating in the above-mentioned reserves. 

We therefore pray that the sum of $75,000 may be appropriated by 
the honorable House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States for the surveying, construction, and building of a wagon road, 
as herein set ferth, and that there may be provided a suitable commis- 
sion or board, by appointment, to superintend such construction and 
building of said wagon road. 

That the secretary of state is hereby directed to forward to the 
Senate, the House of Representatives of the United States, and to our 
Representatives in Congress copies of this memorial. 

This house joint memorial No. 8 passed the house of representatives 
on the 6th day of March, 1909. 

PAUL CLAGSTONE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This house joint memorial No. 8 passed the senate on the 6th day of 
March, 1909. 

L. H. SwHerTser, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within hosse joint memorial No. 8 origi- 
nated in the house of representatives of the legislature of the State of 
Idaho during the tenth session. 

JAMES H. WALLAs, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. HEYBURN presented a joint memorial of the legislature 
of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

(Certificate of certified copy.) 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, Robert Lansdon, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of sen- 
ate joint memorial No. 1, by Whitaker, to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress assembled, which was filed 
in this office the 9th day of March, A. D. 1909, and admitted to record. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
reat seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
fotn day of March A. D. 1909. 
[SHAL.] RoBERT LANSDON, 
Secretary of State. 


Senate joint memorial 1. By Mr. Whitaker. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, the legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represents that: 

Whereas a bill is now pending in the Senate of the United States 

roviding for the granting of a right of way to the Panhandle Electric 

ailway and Power Company, with necessa station and termina! 
grounds, through a portion of the Kniska National Forest Reserve, in 
Bonner County, State of Idaho; therefore 

Your memorialist, the legislature of the State of Idaho, earnestly 
recommends the passage of said bill, and represents that the construc- 
tion and building of said railway will be of vast importance and great 
public benefit to the northern portion of the State of Idaho, opening wp 
humerous and valuable mines which now have ready for shipment 
many tons of ore, which, at the present time, is valueless for lack of 
transportation ; also placing a vast amount of timber and timber prod- 
ucts in reach of available markets; will aid and assist many settlers 
who are now residing upon and are improving and cultivating valuabic 
agricultural lands, in reaching ready markets and disposing of their 
product at reasonable profit. 

The national forest will also be greatly benefited by the passage of 
said bill in placing all their surplus products within the national 
forest in close touch with the outside world. 

Your memorialist therefore earnestly recommends the passage of said 
bill, in order that there may be no delay in securing this great and 
additional improvement to northern Idaho. : 

The secretary of state is hereby requested to forward copies of this 
memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Representatives in Congress from this State. 

I hereby certify that the above senate joint memorial No. 1 originated 
in the senate during the tenth session of the legislature of the State of 


Idaho. 
F. A. Saw, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The above ae eat memorial No. 1 passed the senate on the — 
day of February, 1909. 
L. H. SwWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 


The above senate joint memorial No. 1 passed the house of repre- 
sentatives on the — day of Mareh, 1909. 
PAUL CLAGSTONE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. HEYBURN presented a memorial of the legislature of 
Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Certificate of certified copy.) 


Srate or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Robert Lansdon, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of house joint memorial No. 7, by Riblett, Patch, Adams, and Storey, 
which was filed in this office the 6th day of March, A. D. 1909, and ad- 
mitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 
Sth day of March, A. D. 1909, 

[ SEAL. ] Rozvert LANSDON, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint memorial 7. By Messrs. Riblett, Patch, Adams, and Storey. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the legislature of the State of Idaho, respectfully 
represent: That 

Whereas under the reclamation act, as it now provides, the settlers 
on the government ea reclaimed under said act, are greatly ham- 
pered and inconvenienced and the development of such tracts greatly 
retarded by the long period required in said act in which to perfect 
title to such land; 

Now, therefore, your memorialists do ever pray that the reclamation 
act be so amended as to allow commutation as provided in the home- 
stead act, and to provide that at the expiration of five years from 
the date of entry, or after commutation, the entryman may, upon filing 
with the pocuee officer an affidavit to the effect that he has complied 
with all the provisions of the act up to the time of making such affida- 
vit, receive a certificate vesting in him a conditional fee which will 
entitle him to sell, transfer, or convey to any person or persons all his 
rights, title, and interest in the land covered by his entry, subject, 
however, to be defeated by failure of the entryman, his heirs, executors, 
or assigns to pay to the Government the water apportiorments as pro- 
vided in said act; And be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho be, and 
he is hereby, instructed to forward this memorial to the Congress of 
the United States, and copies thereof to our Senators and Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

This house joint memorial No. 7 passed the house of representatives on 
the 5th day of February, 1909. 


PAUL CLAGSTONE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This house joint memorial No. 7 passed the senate on the 5th day of 
March, 1909. 
L. H. Swrerser, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within house joint memorial No. 7 originated 
in the house of representatives of the legislature of the State of Idabo 
during the tenth session. 


James H. WALLIS, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of the Union Veteran 
Republican Club, of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment 
of legislation granting a per diem pension to the soldiers of the 
civil war, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No, 739, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Plattsmouth, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the imposition of any duty on tea 
and coffee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 294, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Fairmont, W. Va., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Institute, of 
French Creek, W. Va., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“Davis bill” providing for the establishment of agricultural 
and industrial high schools, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dawson, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
volunteer retired list in the War and Navy departments for 
the surviving officers of the civil war, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Towanda, 
Pa., and Louisville, Ky., praying that an appropriation be made 
to place an appropriate memorial to the memory of James 
Rumsey in Statuary Hall in the Capitol building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


By Mr. Thorpe. 


Whereas the details of the “ denaturized-alcohol ” law recently enacted 
by the last Congress are under the supervision of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner; and 

Whereas the present law requires a fee of $20 on every worm in use 
for the purpose of extracting spirits from the different products; and 

Whereas this would apply to individual consumers’ stills with a daily 
capacity of from 5 to 25 gallons in the manufacture of “ industrial 
alcohol” for house consumption : 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of Minnesota, 
That the $20 tax on worms for “ individual stills” is an unnecessary 
and prohibitive tax and to a certain extent prohibits the intents and 
purposes for which the “ industrial-alcohol”’ law was enacted, and that 


we hereby request the Internal Revenue Commissioner to exempt the | 


individual consumers’ stills from this unnecessary tax; 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Representatives in Washington and to the President of the United 
States by the secretary of the senate, asking their support in this im- 
portant matter. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Joint resolution. 


Whereas there is a general demand by the people of the United States 
and of the oe of the State of Minnesota for better and more per- 
manent public roads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the people of this State that owing to 
the increase in population, the increase of the products of the farm 


the increased wealth of our country, coupled with the extension of the 
rural free-delivery mail carrier service of the General Government, 
which is now recognized as a fixed and permanent policy of the Federal 
Government, furnishes sound reason why the neral Government 
should aid in the improvement of the public highways of the several 
States and Territories, and the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized to extend some such aid by the appropriation of a per- 
centage of the cost of such permanently improved main highways 
throughout the different States and Territories of the Union where 
and whenever a State and the several counties thereof shall by statute 
extend a like aid in so improving their main highways, under such 
conditions and restrictions as may be by said Congress determined 
upon and deemed advisable: Be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the people of the State of Minne 
sota that any annual appropriation of at least $50,000,000 for a long 
term of years would do more to advance the betterment of the whole 
people of the United States than would the expenditure of a like 
amount of money for any other purpose: Be it also further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, directed to 
forward a copy of this memorial to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Weis offered the following concurrent resolution : 

Whereas it is concurrently reported that an effort will be made either 
at the approaching special or the Sixty-second Congress to secure the 
enactment of a graduated inheritance-tax bill as a source of revenue 
for the National Treasury; and 

Whereas Minnesota is one of 33 of the States of the Union which 
now has a graduated inheritance-tax law which has been sustained by 


j 
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the courts, after many repeated trials, and has produced a revenne to 
the state treasury since its enactment and up to August 1, 1908, of 
$365,882; and 

Whereas the Minnesota inheritance law has become an established 
principle of law and administration in this State and produces a cer- 
tain revenue without imposing any great hardship upon those taxed 
under its provisions; and 

Whereas the scientific tax asseciations of the country are unanimous 
in their view that an inheritance tax is a function properly imposed by 
the State and by the State alene; Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the senute of the State of Minnesota (the house concur- 
ring), That it is the sense of the people of this State that the National 
Congress refrain from the taxation of inheritances for federal purposes 
and to reserve this source of revenue for the exclusive use of the sey 
eral States. 

This legislature therefore respectfully requests and urges the several 
Senators and Representatives representing the State of Minnesota in 
the Congress of the United States to suppert a properly drawn joint 
memorial, when proposed for adoption by the two Houses of the Con 
gress, declaring it to be the policy of the Federal Government to refrain 
from the taxation of inheritances for federal purposes. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 516, 
3enevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national re- 
serve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of 
the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
est Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Staples, 
Minn., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Grocers and Gen- 
eral Merchants’ Association, of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the 
repeal of the duty on tea and coffee, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation of Minnesota, praying for the repeal of the duty on in 
dividual stills used in the manufacture of denatured alcohol, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos. 
652, 1073, 171, 906, 646, 613, 901, SSS, 966, 1002, of Eureka, Red- 
ding, Oakland, Santa Monica, Santa Santa Barbara, 
Petaluma, Long Beach, San Pedro, and Berkeley, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which were referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
immigration of all Asiatics into the United States except mer- 
chants, students, and travelers, which were referred td the Com- 
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| mittee on Immigration. * 


Mr. DICK presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hannibal, 
Ohio, praying that an appropriation be made for the improve 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the country, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


| ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution grant- 


ing the right of suffrage to women, which was referred to the 


| Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company, of New York City, N. Y., and a petition of 
ed pray ing 
that an appropriation be made for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors of the country, which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Queens-N: Medical 
Society, of Glen Cove, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to establish a nationa! bureau of public health in 
the Department of the Interior, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Williams- 
ville, N. Y., and a petition of sundry citizens of Albion, N. Y.., 
praying for the passage of the so-called “rural parcels-post ” 
and “postal savings bank” bills, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called “ parcels- 
post bill,” which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Middle- 
burg and New York City, in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called “ postal savings 
banks bill,” which were referred to the Committee on [vost- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Standard Varnish Works, 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
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adulterated, misbranded, or falsely graded naval stores, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the national bankruptcy law, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Eureka Fire Hose Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York City, N. Y., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for a system of national 
wagon roads in the Territory of Alaska, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City and Mount Vernon, in the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of the so-called “children’s bureau bill,” which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of James P. Hayes, of New 
York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to declare the intent of certain provisions of the coast- 
wise laws, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Troy, N. Y., 
praying for the passage of the so-called “ Nelson bankruptcy 
bill,” relating to voluntary bankruptcy, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Joseph Wild & Co., of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish a national court of patent appeals in Washington, D. C., 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 247, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of any system of piece- 
work in the navy-yards of the country, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, praying for the enactment of legislation to acquire 
sites and buildings in foreign countries for the use of the diplo- 
matic and consular establishments of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Williamson Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, of Williamson, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide a uniform national and state law 
governing the manufacture and sale of insecticides and fungi- 


cides, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and | 


Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “ Newlands 
bill,” providing for the erection of the Lincoln memorial on 
the Mall west of the Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., 
which were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of Chapin Post, No. 2, Depart- 
ment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the erection of a memorial to the memory of Brig. Gen. Henry 
W. Lawton, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

He also presented a memorial of New York Division, Sons of 
Veterans, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., remonstrating against any 
appropriation being made for the purpose of erecting monu- 
ments to the memory of men who were connected with the con- 
federate army, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, of New York City, N. Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to create in the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury a bureau of arts and 
public buildings, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented the petition of Luyties Brothers, of New 
York City, praying for the adoption of a certain amendment to 
the proposed tariff bill to encourage the sale and importation 
of articles of domestic manufacture, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of C. W. Snow & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., remonstrating against any change being made in 
the basis of assessing dutiable values from the present basis 
of current market values in the country of export to the selling 
price in the United States, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn 
and Long Island City, in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the appointment of a permanent tariff commission, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 





He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oneida, 
Hudson, Buffalo, Oswego, and Troy, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the repeal of the duty on Canadian barley, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Dean Alvord Company, 
of New York City, remonstrating against the repeal of the duty 
on lead and zine ores, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Wool Sorters’ Union No. 
349, American Federation of Labor, of Lawrence, Mass., remon- 
strating against any reduction being made in the duty on textile 
goods, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos, 364, 141, 841, 
767, 744, 1039, and 748, of Hornell, Schnectady, Troy, Staten 
Island, Oneida, Peekskill, Owego, and Cortland, all of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a na- 
tional reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and main- 
tenance of the American elk, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a memorial of the Alabama Marble Com- 
pany, of New York City, remonstrating against the repeal of 
the duty on marble, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Schenectady 
and Albion, in the State of New York, praying for the passage 
of the so-called “ Burkett-Foelker” bill to prohibit the inter- 
state telegraphing of race-gambling bets, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the inter- 
state transportation of intoxicating liquors, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, praying for the enactment of legislation governing the 
operation of motor vehicles within the District of Columbia 
and the Territories while engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 367, 


| Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Syracuse, N. Y., pray- 


ing for the passage of the so-called “ Nicholls bill” relative to 
the military establishments of the country, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for a modification of the present duty on oilcloth and 
linoleum, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a joint resolution of the legislature of 


| Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions 


and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 5. By Senator Ruth. 

Whereas the daily papers are authority for the report that the aged 
mother of Capt. Charles Gridley, who commanded the cruiser Olympia 
at ay battle of Manila, must toil for her daily bread at the age of 83; 
an¢ 

Whereas, the cruiser Olympia fired the first shot in that illustrious 
battle which gave the command of the great Pacific Ocean to the United 
States, thereby forever associating our state capitol with the noble 
captain who responded with such effect to Admiral Dewey's laconic 
command, “ You.may fire when ready, Gridley:” Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Washington (the house con- 
curring), That our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States be urged to secure for this aged woman, Mrs. Ann 
Gridley, an adequate pension to solace her declining years. 

Passed by the senate February 26, 1909. 

A. 8. RuTH, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed by the house February 27, 1909. 

LEo. O. MEIGs, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. JONES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, Sam H. Nichols, secretary of state of the State of Washington, and 
keeper of the seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed copy of 
house joint memorial No. 7, of legislative session of 1909, has been com- 
pared by me with the original enrolled copy of said resolution now on 
file in this department, and that the same is a true copy thereof and of 
the whole thereof, together with all official indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State, at the capitol, in the city of Olympia, this 12th day 
of March, A. D. 1909. 

[SEAL.] 


Sam H. NICHOLS, 
Secretary ¢f State. 











House joint memorial T. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 
State of Washington, respectfully petition that, 

Whereas the American elk, formerly so plentiful in the United States 
and other sections of North America, is rapidly diminishing in numbers 
and will become entirely extinct within a few years unless the National 
Government takes some immediate steps for the preservation of the 
species ; and 

Whereas at the present time no suitable reserve has been established 
by the National Government for such purpose: And now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house and senate of the State of Washington, That 
the Congress of the United States pass such legislation as is now before 
it creating a reserve for the American elk in the State of Wyoming, 
ae ae a suitable appropriation for that purpose; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
each Senator and Congressman from the State of Washington for their 
use in endeavoring to secure the passage of such legislation. 

Passed by the house February 26, 1909. 

Passed by the senate March 2, 1909. 


Mr. JONES presented a concurrent resolution of the legisla- 
ture of Washington, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 17. By Senator Metcalf. 


Whereas it appears from the investigation made by the Senate of the 
United States and otherwise that polygamy still exists in certain places 
in the United States, notwithstanding prohibitory statutes enacted by 
the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the practice of polygamy is generally condemned by the 
people of the United States, and there is a demand for the more effectual 
prohibition thereof by placing the same under federal jurisdiction and 
control, at the same time reserving to each State the right to make and 
enforce its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Washington (the house concur- 
ring), That application be, and the same is hereby, made to Congress, 
under the provisions of Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States, for the calling of a convention to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States whereby polygamy and polygamous 
cohabitation shall be prohibited and Congress shall given power to 
enforce such prohibition by appropriate legislation. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, di- 
rected to transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States and to the several Members of 
the said body representing this State therein. 

Passed the senate February 2, 1909. 













A. S. Ruts, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house February 24, 1909. 
Leo. O. MEIGS, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. JONES presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington remonstrating against any reduction being made in the 
duty on lumber, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a joint resolution of the legis- 
Tature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution providing that the legislature institute measures lead- 
ing to repairs of the Portage levee. 


Whereas a part of the levee along the north bank of the Wisconsin 
River at Portage, to wit, about 34 miles of the lower part of such 
levee, Iceally known as the “‘ government levee,” is in urgent need of 
immediate repairs ; and 

Whereas this part of the levee was built by the General Government 
in 1888, and maintained by the General Government until about 1900, 
since which time no — have been made; and 

Whereas it is generally understood that the General Government still 
holds the right of way and has the legal control of this part of the 
levee, thus preventing the State, county, or local authorities from re- 
pairing or exercising control over the same; and 

Whereas these facts were set forth in a report made by. a committee 
of this legislature, which report appears in the journals of senate and 
assembly under date of June 24, 1907, and the same facts are now 
further confirmed by a communication from the state levee commission, 
consisting of three citizens of Portage, acting under state authority, 
which communication is in part as follows: 

“The undersigned state levee commissioners respectfully inform you 
that the Wisconsin River, since the inspection made by the legislative 
committee In 1907, has washed off all of the bank for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet and even slightly undermined the government levee at 
some places, which make repairs absolutely necessary to prevent a 
break.” Such state commission further says: “ We are firm and right 


in our belief, in which the whole community shares, that the covern- | 


|? 


ment levee is a necessary protection to the government canal leading 
from the Wisconsin River to the Fox, as well as the improvements in 
the Fox River in aid of navigation, both of which works have been done 
by the General Government at large expense, and to protect which this 
levee was originally built; the damage done to the canal by the levee 
break of 1900 being in direct support of this contention ;" and 
Whereas not alone the important government works above mentioned 
need the protection of this levee, but the safety of several thousand of 
our citizens who have homes in the district that will be overflowed in 
case of a break in the government levee, as well as private property 
valued at several millions of dollars, and to a great extent, all of the 
cities and nee the vast manufacturing and farming interests along 
the w rt Fox River above Lake Winnebago: Therefore be it 
facts be immediately brought to the at- 
rs of Congress; and further 


Resolved, That the foregoin 
tention of the Wisconsin Mem 
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Resolved, That the legislature urgently requests that measures be 


promptly instituted leading to the repair, by the General Government, 
of that part of the Portage levee herein referred to—such repairs being 
imperative and conditions will not admit of delay; and further 

Bevotes d, That if any question exists as to the legal ownership of 
the right of way and the right of supervision of this s lled ern 


ment levee” that the necessary investigation be m to det 


de 


ownership, but that the needed repairs be not delayed duri: h 
investigation. 
JOHN STRAN 
President of the Senate 
EF. EB. ANDREWS, 


Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


L. H. BANCROFT, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. BE. SHAPFER, 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Appleton, Little Chute, Park Falls, Marinette, Eau Claire, 
and Crivitz, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against 
the repeal of the duty on print paper, wood pulp, ete., which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the William Lawrence Shoe 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and a petition of sundry citizens 
of Madison, Wis., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis., praying for the imposition of just and higher duties on im- 
ported lithographs to equalize the conditions existing between 
the importer and the domestic producer, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Boyd, 
Wis., remonstrating against the repeal of the duty on barley 
and other grains, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Omro, 
Osseo, and Ellison Bay, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying 
for the passage of the so-called “ rural parcels-post ” and “ pos 
tal savings banks” bills, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodges Nos. 864, 259, 402, 
and 410, of Beloit, Green Bay, Eau Claire, and Madison, all of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, in the State of 
Wisconsin, praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 
national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which were referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game. 

Mr. PILES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 


Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNitTep STATES OF AMERICA, THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


DEPARTMENT OF S 


To all whom these presents shall cone: 

I, Sam H. Nichols, secretary of state of the State of Washington 
keeper of the seal thereof, do hereby certify thgt the anr i 
house joint memorial No. 7 of session of 1909 has been compar: 
with the original enrolled copy of said resolution now on fil 
department.and that the same is a true copy thereof, and of th: 
thereof, together with all official indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Olympia, this 12th day 
of March, A. D. 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] Sam H. Nrcwo! 

Secretary of 
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State, 
House joint memorial T. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembl 

Your memorialists, the senate and house of repress 
State of Washington, respectfully petition that, 

Whereas the American elk, formerly so plentiful in the United States 
and other sections of North America, is rapidly diminishing in num) 
and will become entirely extinct within a few years unless tl Na 
tional Government takes some immediate steps for the preservation of 
the species; and 

Whereas at the present time no suitable reserve has been establish 
by the National Government for such purposes: And now, theref 
be it 

Resolved by the house and senate of the State of Washington, 
the Congress of the United States pass such legislation as is now bef: 
it, creating a reserve for the American elk in the State of Wyoming, 
making a suitable appropriation for that purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
each Senator and Congressman from the State of Washington for t 
use in endeavoring to secure the passage of such legislation. 

Passed by the house February 26, 1909. 

Passed by the senate March 2, 1909. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on. lm 
migration and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF Soutn Dak« 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Unitep Srates or America, State of South Dakota: 

I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 29 as 
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passed by the legislature of 1909 together with all indorsements thereon 


and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 
on file in this office. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State of South Dakota. 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 
[SEAL.] 


Done at the city of Pierre 


SaMvuEL C. POLLEY, 
Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 29. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to establish hospitals for the 


examination of intending immigrants at the principal European ports 
of embarkation. 


Be it enacted by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, respectfully petitioned to establish at the chief 
European ports of embarkation hospitals under the direction of expert 
American physicians for the physical examination of intending immi- 
grants to America, to the end that the hardships incident to examina- 
tions and the refusal of the authorities to admit immigrants at the 
American ports, by reason of which families are broken up and sub- 
mitted to great distress, may be averted. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 


Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


STATE or SoutH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
23, as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 23. 


A joint resolution memorializing and petitioning Congress to enact laws | 


giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power and authority to 
fix maximum rates of express charges and otherwise to supervise, 
regulate, and control express companies. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Secrron 1. Whereas under the present system there is no adequate 
power controlling the state and interstate business of express com- 
panies ; and 

Whereas the 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge and request the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to authorize and command the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to fix the maximum rates of express 
charges and otherwise to supervise, regulate, and control the express 
companies. 


express charges in many instances are exorbitant: 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 





Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- | 


lows: 
STATE oF SoutTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Unitrep States or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper | 


of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
No. 22, as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorse- 
ments thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with 
the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 

[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 22. 


A joint resolution requesting Congress to set aside a township of land 
in the Bad Lands of South Dakota for a national park. 

Whereas there is a small section of country about the headwaters 
of the White River in South Dakota where nature has carved the sur- 
face of the earth into most unique and interesting forms and has ex- 
posed therein the geological formations to an extent perhaps not else- 
where found; and 

Whereas this formation is so unique, eetesenas and valuable for 
the purpose of study that a portion of it should be retained in its 
native state: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That Congress be, and hereby is, es to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall select a township of government land in the most 
picturesque portion of the region mentioned and the same shall be set 
aside and be kept as a national park. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Srate or Sovutn Daxora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Unitrep States or America, State of South Dakota: 
I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No, 28, 


Done at the city of Pierre | being opened to settlement in said State within the Standing Rock and 


as passed by the legislature of 1909, eae with all indorsements 
thereon, and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State of South Dakota, Done at the city of Pierre this 

4th day of March, 1909. 
[SEAL.] Samvuget C. POLuey, 

Secretary of State. 


House joint resolution 28. 


A joint resolution memorializing Congress to sink experimental artesian 
wells on arid and semiarid lands. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby petitioned to provide for sinking a number of experimental 
artesian wells upon arid and semiarid public lands in the several States 
which are remote from streams of running water. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 


Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


State or Soutn DaxKora, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Unitep STates oF AMERICA, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 
15 as passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements 
thereon and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the 
original now on file in this office. 

in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dukota. Done at the city of Fierre 
this 4th day of March, 1909. 


[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 


Secretary of State. 
House joint resolution 15. 


A joint resolution and memorial, requesting the Congress of the United 
State to pass an act granting unto the State of South Dakota 
62,029.40 acres of land in lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
granted to said State for the support of the common schools of said 
State, and which said land so heretofore granted has been appro- 
priated by the Government of the United States for public reserva- 
tions and which is included in the public reservation known as the 
“Black Hills’’ and the “Sioux” national forests, and permitting 
the State of South Dakota to make lieu selections out of any public 
lands within the said State of South Dakota which are now being 
opened to settlement. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Secrion 1. Whereas by an act of Congress passed and approved on 
the 22d day of February, 1889, there was granted unto the State of 
South Dakota for the support of the common schools all of sections 16 
and 36 in every township within the State; and 

Whereas by act of Congress of March 3, 1891, and acts amendatory 
thereto power was vested in the President of the United States to set 
apart and reserve in any State or Territory having public land bearing 
forests, wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, as pub- 
lic reservations ; and 


Whereas the President of the United States by proclamation has set 


| apart and reserved for the purposes before mentioned public reserva- 





tions including lands in Custer, 
sutte counties, S. Dak.; and 

Whereas there was included within said reservations so set apart 
62,029.40 acres of school lands of the State of South Dakota; and 

Whereas the said State of South Dakota by virtue of the creation 
of said reservations is largely deprived of said lands; and 

Whereas the State of South Dakota is desirous of relinquishing any 
claim which it has or should have in or to any of the school lands 
which the said State has or should have had within said reservations, 
and of securing from the Congress of the United States an act permit- 
ting it to select lieu lands out of any public lands which are now 


Lawrence, Meade, Pennington, and 


Cheyenne River Indian reservations prior to the opening of such lands 


to homestead entry in place of the said school lands so included within 
said reservations: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That we do hereby earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to authorize the saic State of South 
Dakota to select out of any unappropriated lands which are now being 
opened to settlement within said Indian reservations in said State 
62,029.40 acres of land for the support of common schools of said 
State in lieu of the same amount of land appropriated by the Gov- 


ernment of the United States in the establishment of the Black Hills 
and Sioux national forests; be it further 


Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to accomplish this end during the 
present session of Congress, or during the special session which may 
convene soon after the adjournment of the present session. 


Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of the New England Dry 
Goods Association, remonstrating against the proposed increase 
in the duty on hosiery and gloves, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the quarterly meeting of 
Friends, of Vassalboro, Me., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to regulate the interstate transportation of intoxicating 
liquors, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry lithographers employed 
in the State of Maine, praying for an increase in the duty on 


lithographic products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 











1909. 





EMPLOYMENT OF 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the | 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- | 
lution (S. Res. 5), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 


CLERKS AND MESSENGERS. 


Senate resolution 5. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Conservation of National Resources 
and the Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department be, 
and they are hereby, each authorized to employ a clerk at the rate of 
2290 per annum and a messenger at the rate of $1,440 per annum, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise provided 
by law. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MESSENGERS. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the | 

Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following reso- 

lution (S. Res. 6), which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 





Senate resolution 6. 


Resolved, That the resolutions of February 5, 1902, and January 4, 
1906, authorizing the employment of messengers to the following com 


mittees, viz: On Revision of the Laws of the United States, To In 
vestigate the Condition of the Potomac River Front at Washington. 
and On National Banks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed from 


and after the passage of this resolution. 
PRINTING OF TARIFF 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the concurrent resolution 5 from the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, reported it without amendment, and it was con- | 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


BILL, ETC, 


oo. 


House concurrent resolution 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,”’ with an index thereto, and the same number of the 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of said report to be accompanied with the 
views of the minority, ali in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 1) authorizing the pur- 
chase of grounds for the accommodation of public buildings for 
the use of the Government of the United States in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2) to establish land courts of 
the United States and an appellate land court of the United 
States, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3) to amend section 4 of an act | 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: 


A bill (S. 4) providing the manner of making payments for | 


water rights under reclamation act of June 17, 1902; and 

A bill (S. 5) providing for the reappraisement of unsold lots 
in town sites on reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining: 

A bill (8. 6) providing for the establishment at the seat of 
government of a department of mines; and 

A bill (S. 7) to validate the location of mineral claims here- 


tofore made by United States deputy mineral surveyors during | 


their incumbency in office. 


Mr. HEYBURN introduced the following bills, which were | 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Commit- | 


tee on Public Lands: 

A bill (S. 8) to reimburse the States and Territories for sec- 
tions 16 and 36 when taken for forest or other government 
reserves; 

A bill (S. 9) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal tim- 


ber-culture laws, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1891; and 


A bill (S. 10) to modify the boundary lines of the Priest | 


River National Forest in Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 11) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Idaho, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. $ 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 12) providing for the deposit of 
a model of any vessel of war of the United States Navy, bearing 
the name of a State of the United States, in the capitol build- 
ing of said State, which was read twice by its title and referred 
Naval Affairs. 
He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 


read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 
A bill (S. 13) to amend the military record of John J. 


| Muehleisen; 


A bill (S. 14) to amend the military record of Edward B. 
Metz; and 
A bill (S. 15) to amend the military record of Jonas O. 


Johnson. « 

Mr. HEYBURN introduced a bill (S. 16) to prevent fraudu- 
lent representations as to government guaranties of foods and 
medicines, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
Sious: 

A bill (S. 17) granting an increase of pension to Moses Ashen- 
felter, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 18) granting a pension to Maria H. Amsden; 

A bill (S. 19) granting a pension to Anthony L. Bledsoe, 
accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 20) granting an increase of pension to Edward A. 
Butt; 

A bill (S. 21) granting an increase of pension to Christopher 
Camp; 

A bill granting an increase of pension to David Chap- 
man, with accompanying papers; 


ee 


vith 


(Ss 


oOo» 


. am) 


A bill (S. 23) granting an increase of pension to John A, 
Chretien ; 

A bill (S. 24) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Clark ; 

A bill (S. 25) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Conk 


lin, with accompanying papers; 


A bill (S. 26) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Elliott ; 

A bill (S. 27) granting a pension to Emma Felch; 

A bill (S. 28) granting a pension to Jethro J. T. Garde; 

A bill (S. 29) granting an increase of pension to Dewitt C., 


apers ; 


Gardner, with accompanying | 


A bill (S. 80) granting an increase of pension to John H 


A bill (S. 51) granting a pension to Thomas Heady; 
A bill (S. 32) granting an increase of pension to Simon Jen 
Son ; 
A bill (S. 33) granting an increase of pension to David 
| Jewell; 
A bill (S. 34) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Kinney ; 
A bill (S. 35) granting an increase of pénsion to Leander 
McGrew ; 
A bill (S. 36) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Moore, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 37) granting an increase of pension to Allen D 
Monrer, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 388) granting a pension to William L. Naftzger 
| with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 39) granting an increase of pension to Jacob D. 
Passage, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 40) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette 
Piatt; 
A bill (S. 41) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. 
Powers, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 42) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Rogers, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 43) granting an increase of pension to Max Reidel, 


with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 44) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Roe, with accompanying papers: 

A bill (S. 45) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Savage; 

A bill (S. 46) granting an increase of pension to David D. 
Sullivan, with an accompanying paper: 

A bill (S. 47) granting an increase of pension to John Todd; 

A bill (S. 48) granting an increase of pension to Eri C. 
Tuller; 

A bill (S. 49) granting an 
Vassar; 

A bill (S. 50) granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Watts; 


; 
A 


ncrease of pension to James R. 


| 
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A bill (8. 51) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Wheeler, with accompanying papers; and 

A bill (8S. 52) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Woolring, with accompanying papers. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sev- | 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 58) granting a pension to William M. Pomroy; 

A bill (S. 54) granting a pension to John R. Clegg, with an 
accompanying paper; 


A bill (S. 55) granting an increase of pension to John §, 
Kenney; 
A bill (8S. 56) granting an increase of pension to William S. 


Holland, with the accompanying papers; 

A bill (8. 57) granting an increase of pension to Peter Van- 
dyke; 

A bill (8. 58) granting an increase of pension to Charles §. 
Cain; 

A bill (8S. 59) granting an increase of pension to Thomas G. 
Harper; 

A bill (8S. 60) granting an increase of pension to Henry L. 
Smith; 

A bill (8S. 61) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Lovejoy; 

A bill (8. 62) granting a pension to Cemantha Hyer; 

A bill (8. 63) granting an increase of pension to Henry New- 
house; 

A bill (8. 64) granting a pension to Joshua I. Cooksey; 

A bill (8. 65) granting pensions to volunteer army nurses of 
the civil war; 

A bill (S. 66) for the relief of Capt. Isaac Alt’s company (B), 
Forty-sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Militia; 

A bill (8S. 67) for the relief of Capt. John Bogg’s company, 
West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (8. 68) for the relief of Capt. John Bond’s company, 
West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (8S. 69) for the relief of Capt. Sampson Snyder’s com- 
pany, West Virginia Volunteer Militia ; 

A bill (8. 70) granting a pension to H. Heasley; 

A bill (S. 71) granting a pension to John B. Garvey; 

A bill (8S. 72) granting a pension to Cora C. O’Neill; 

A bill (S. 73) granting an increase of pension to William PB. 
Cornwell; 

A bill (8. 
Crumbaugh; 

A bill (8. 75) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Harless; 

A bill (8. 
McGill; 

A bill (S. 77) granting pensions to officers and enlisted men 
of the military and naval service of the United States who 
served ninety days or more during the war of the rebellion, and 
for other purposes; 

A bill (8S. 78) granting an increase of pension to H. H. 
Michael; 

A bill (8S. 79) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Bachus; 

A bill (S. 80) granting an increase of pension to Carr Nich- 
olas; and 

A bill (8S. 81) granting an increase of pension to Joseph E. 
Insco. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (8S. 82) for the relief of the estate of Philip Null, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (8. 83) for the relief of the estate of John Burns, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 84) for the relief of Oakley Randall; 

A bill (S. 85) for the relief of the heirs of William A. Griffin, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 86) for the relief of the heirs of James I. Pyne, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 87) for the relief of William H. West; 

A bill (8S. 88) for the relief of William D. Graham; 

A bill (S. 89) for the relief of the estate of James R. D. Mor- 
rison, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 90) for the relief of the estate of Jacob Custer, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (8. 91) for the relief of the heirs of Charles A, Dinkle, 
heirs of John F. Dinkle, and J. Daniel Dinkle; 

A bill (S. 92) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G, Flagg, 
deceased ; 


74) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


76) granting an increase of pension to James H. 


A bill (8. 98) for the relief of Jessie W. Graham, sole heir of 
Jesse Graham, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 94) for the relief of the estate of Henry Gannon, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 95) for the relief of the estate of James H. Har- 
desty, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 96) for the relief of the estate of Levi Moler, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 97) for the relief of the estate of Samuel Ridenour, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 98) for the relief of the heirs of Harmon Snyder, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 99) for the relief of the estate of James Watson, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8. 100) for the relief of George A. Davis, administrator 
of Mrs. Martha N. Davis, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 101) for the relief of the estate of Jacob J. Fore- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 102) for the relief of George A. Davis, administrator 
of Patrick Brady, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 103) for the relief of R. S. Gillilan, executrix of 
the estate of M. B. Gillilan; and 

A bill (S. 104) for the relief of George W. Board. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

A bill (8S. 105) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Andrew C. Boyd; 

A bill (8S. 106) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Solomon M. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 107) for the relief of Stephen A, West; 

A bill (8S. 108) to correct the military record of David N. 
Kinkead ; 

A bill (S. 109) to bring about the gradual readjustment of 
rank throughout the several lines of the artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry of the Regular Army; 

A bill (S. 110) (by request) to correct the inequalities of pro- 
motion in the army caused by the one-time system of rezi- 
mental promotion; and 

A bill (S. 111) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (S. 112) to limit the jurisdiction 
of certain judges appointed under the authority of the United 
States, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 113) to amend section 3165 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States relative to revenuc 
officers who may administer oaths and take evidence, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Con.- 
merce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 114) taxing real estate in tle 
District of Columbia at the true value thereof, which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 115) for the relief of Marcellus 
Troxell, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 116) to tax certain deposits 
with national banking associations, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committec 
on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (8. 117) authorizing the issuance of 
bonds to erect public buildings in cities of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation, which was read twice by its title and referred to tle 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sever- 
ally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

A bill (8S. 118) to repeal acts heretofore passed relating to 
alienation of the title of the United States to land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 119) to provide for ascertaining the interest or 
title of the United States in any land or water rights in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (8S. 120) for the relief of Capt. 
E. C. Harper’s company (A), Forty-sixth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Militia, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 121) to provide for the 
inspection and grading of grain entering into interstate com- 
merce, and to secure uniformity in standards and classification 
of grain, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 122) to provide for the inspec- 
tion of immigrants to the United States, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 123) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase | 
the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers | 
and sailors of the late civil war, the war with Mexico, the 
various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil 
war;” and 

A bill (S. 124) to provide for placing ex-Presidents of the 
United States on the retired list as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, and to provide for an 
annuity for the widows of Presidents and ex-Presidents. 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 125) to provide for the 
payment of installments due on contracts or land entries made 
under the provisions of an act entitled “An act appropriating 
the receipts from the sale and disposal of public lands in cer- 
tain States and Territories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
1902, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 126) to confirm and legalize | 
prior admissions to citizenship of the United States where the | 
judge or clerk of the court administering the oath to the appli- 
cant or his witnesses has failed to sign or seal the record, oath, 
or the judgment of admission, and to establish a proper record 
of such citizenship, which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

A bill (S. 127) to establish an agricultural plant, shrub, and 
tree experimental station at or near the city of Mandan, west 
of the Missouri River, in the State of North Dakota; and 

A bill (S. 128) to establish an agricultural experiment station | 
at or near the city of Williston, in the State of North Dakota. | 

Mr. McCUMBER introduced a bill (S. 129) to amend an act 
entitled ““An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States,’ which was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 130) to establish a fish-culture | 
station at the city of Fargo, in the State of North Dakota, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on | 

| 
| 





lisheries. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 181) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Wahpeton, N. Dak.: and | 
A bill (S. 132) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 

erection of a public building thereon at Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Mr. McCUMBER intrecduced a bill (S. 138) to provide for the 
incorporation, control, and government of associations organized 
to carry on business entering into or becoming a part of inter- 
state commerce, which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 134) establishing rate of pay for | 
rural free carriers, which was read twice by its title and re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BROWN introduced a bill (S. 185) to amend section 
of the United States Compiled Statutes so as to prevent the | 
restraining of the assessment or collection of any tax, state, | 
county, municipal, district, or federal, which was read twice by | 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 136) to amend an act entitled | 
“An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands,” 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 137) granting an increase of pension to Byron R. | 
Pierce, with the accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 188) granting an increase of pension to William D. 

Kilgour; 

A bill (8S. 189) granting an increase of pension to William F. | 
Rodgers ; 
A bill (8S. 140) granting a pension to Grace M. Hunt; 


»» 
»> 


eo” 
oe 
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A bill (S. 141) granting an increase of pension to William H, 
Lewis; 

A bill (S. 142) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
Wilbur; 

A bill (S. 
Gaunt; 

A bill (S. 
Edson ; 

A bill (S. 145) 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 146) granting an increase of pension to Charles R, 


Ss. 
143) granting an increase of pension to William 
144) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


granting an increase of pension to Jamcs W. 


| Davis; 


A bill (S. 147) granting a pension to Aan Stearns; 


A bill (S. 148) granting an increase of pension to Wait B. 
Steenberg; 

A bill (S. 149) granting a pension to Margaret Barry; 

A bill (S. 150) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Randall; and 

A bill (S. 151) granting an increase of pension to Jolin W. 
Angell. 


Mr. TAYLOR introduced a bill (S. 152) to improve the Cum- 
berland River, which was read twice by its title and referred to 


| the Committee on Commerce. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 153) to erect an addition to the 
post-office and court-house building in the city of Jackson, State 
of Tennessee, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 154) to authorize the construe- 
tion of a national road from the city of Nashville, Tenn., to The 
Hermitage, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He introduced a bill (S. 155) requiring railroads and 
other common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to make 


also 


prompt acknowledgment and adjustment of claims for over- 
charge on freight, and for loss and injury to same, which was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 


read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee o1 


i 
Claims: 

A bill (S. 156) for the relief of T. J. Murphy; and 

A bill (S. 157) for the relief of George T. Larkin. 

Mr. TAYLOR introduced the following bills, which were sey 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 158) granting an increase of pension to James F, 


Campbell ; 
A bill (S. 159) granting a pension to Georgia B. Snapp; 


A bill (S. 160) granting an increase of pension to A. F. 
Broyles; 

A bill (S. 161) granting an increase of pension to Prior P. 
saird; 


A bill (S. 162) to grant pensions to the E: 


burners; 


ist Tennessee bridge 


A bill (S. 163) granting a pension to Mary E. Simerly; 

A bill (S. 164) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Burchfield ; 

A bill (S. 165) granting a pension to Henry Jones; 

A bill (S. 166) granting an increase of pension to Lottie J. 
Lewis: 

A bill (S. 167) granting an increase of pension to Jesse M. 

| Moore: 

A bill (S. 168) granting a pension to Derris Gregg; 

A bill (S. 169) granting a pension to Elihu Messer; 

A bill (S. 170) granting an increase of pension to A. Born- 
stein; 

A bill (S. 171) granting a pension to Michael Grace; 

A bill (S. 172) granting a pension to A. C. Donnelly; 

A bill (S. 178) granting an increase of pension to Jesse H, 
Patterson ; 

A bill (S. 174) granting a pension to Israel W. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 175) granting a pension to John H. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 176) granting a pension to Elza Houston. 


Mr, PAYNTER introduced a bill (S. 177) to fix the price of 
gas in the District of Columbia, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER introduced a bill (S. 178) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Abraham Col- 


| linsworth, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. CLAPP introduced a bill (S. 179) to provide for the dis 
tribution of the reports of the United States circuit courts of 
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appeals and of the United States circuit and district courts to 
certain officers of the United States, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 180) to amend an act en- 
titled “‘An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 
claims arising from Indian depredations,” approved March 3, 
1891, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Depredations. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 

A bill (S. 181) granting to the State of South Dakota a cer- 
tain amount of land in lieu of a like amount of land heretofore 
granted to the State and subsequently appropriated by the 
United States for forest reservation purposes, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (S. 182) regulating the settlement of the accounts be- 
tween the United States and the several States relative to the 
disposition of the public lands, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a bill (S. 183) to authorize the sale 
and disposition of a portion of the surplus and unallotted lands in 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, 
and making appropriation and provision to earry the same into 
effect, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 184) authorizing the purchase of 
additional lands for the Fort Meade Military Reservation, in 
the State of South Dakota, and making appropriation therefor, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 185) to establish mining ex- 
periment stations, to aid in the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 186) providing for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Brookings, S. Dak.; 

A bill (S. 187) providing for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Rapid City, S. Dak.; 

A bill (S. 188) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, in the State of 
South Dakota; 

A bill (8S. 189) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Canton, in the State of 
South Dakota; and 

A bill (8S. 190) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Vermilion, in the State 
of South Dakota. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands: 

A bill (S. 191) to amend an act approved February 24, 1905, 
for the protection of persons furnishing labor, materials, plant, 
and supplies for the construction of public works; and 


A bill (S. 203) granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. 
Fearon, with accompanying papers; and 

A bill (S. 204) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Hough, with an accompanying paper; 

Mr. BURNHAM introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 205) granting a pension to Hannah A. J. Cooper; 

A bill (8S. 206) granting a pension to Sarah D. Drew; 

A bill (S. 207) granting an increase of pension to Mary A, 
Baker; 

A bill (8S. 
Blood: 

A bill (8. 
Boardman; 

A bill (8. 
Brackett; 

A bill (8S. 
Cochrane; 

A bill (8S. 
Cody ; 

A bill (8. 
Collins; 

A bill (S. 214) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Currier; and 

A bill (S. 215) granting an increase of pension to Charles FP. 
Doying. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 216) for the relief of Wells C. McCool; 

A bill (S. 217) for the relief of Mary C. Burgess; and 

A bill (8. 218) for the relief of Leander Gerrard and Edward 
A. Gerrard. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 219) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Nebraska, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 220) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Falls City, 
State of Nebraska ; 

A bill (S. 221) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Westpoint, 
State of Nebraska; 

A bill (S. 222) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon in the city of Wayne, State 
of Nebraska; and 

A bill (S. 223) providing for the procuring of additional land 
for the site of the public building at Beatrice, Nebr. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 224) providing for carry- 
ing free of postage in the mails reading matter for the use of 
the blind, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary : 

A bill (S. 225) to prevent the nullification of state anti- 


208) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
209) granting an increase of pension to Leonard 
210) granting an increase of pension to Lillia Q. 
211) granting an increase of pension to Irene A, 
212) granting an increase of pension to William 


213) granting an increase of pension to Horatio J. 


A bill (S. 192) for the relief of the First National Bank of | gambling laws by international or interstate transmission of 


Bellefourche, S. Dak. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (8S. 198) for the relief of James D. Elliott; and 

A bill (S. 194) for the relief of Isaac Bettelyoun. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (8S. 195) granting an increase of pension to Martin V. 
Benkert, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 196) granting a pension to Sarah M. Trousdale; 

A bill (8. 197) granting an increase of pension to Perry Fel- 
lers ; 

A bill (S. 198) granting an increase of pension to Gilman 
Stevens; 

A bill (S. 199) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Maxwell; 

A bill (S. 200) granting an increase of pension to Samuel H. 
Parker, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 201) granting an increase of pension to Lynus J. 
Kibbe, with accompanying papers; 

A bill (S. 202) granting an increase of pension to Thomas W. 
Knight, with accompanying papers; 


| race-gambling bets or of racing odds; . 


A bill (S. 226) to amend an act entitled “An act to divide 
the judicial district of Nebraska into divisions and to provide 
for an additional district judge in said district; ” and 

A bill (8S. 227) to amend section 720 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: . 

A bill (S. 228) to provide for macadamizing Fort Crook mili- 
tary boulevard from Fort Crook, Nebr., to the south city limits 
of South Omaha, Nebr., and appropriating money therefor ; 

A bill (S. 229) for the establishment of a general depot of the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army at 
Omaha, Nebr.; 

A bill (8S. 230) to increase the efficiency of the Signal Corps 
of the Army; 

A bill (S. 231) to establish the true status of the First Rezi- 
ment, Second Brigade, Nebraska Mounted Militia; and 

A bill (S. 232) to establish the true status of the Nebraska 
Territorial Militia. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill (S. 233) to amend section 
5239 of chapter 4 of title 62 of an act entitled “ National 
banks,” Revised Statutes of the United States, 1878, which 
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was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also introduced the following bills, whith were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce : 

A bill (S. 234) to regulate commerce; 

A bill (S. 235) to prevent discriminations in interstate tele- 
graph and telephone rates and fixing requirements governing 
the receipt and preservation of such messages; and 

A bill (S. 236) to promote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers upon railroads by compelling common carriers by railroad 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (8. 237) to extend the provisions of the acts of June 
27, 1890, and May 9, 1900, and February 6, 1907, regarding pen- 
sions, so as to include the officers and privates of Captain 
Stufft’s independent company of Indian scouts, Nebraska Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and the widows and minor children of such 
persons ; | 
A bill (S. 238) granting a pension to Jerome De Vriendt; | 


A bill (8S. 239) granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. 
Upright; 

A bill (8S. 240) granting an increase of pension to George B. | 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 241) granting a pension to Jane Warren; 

A bill (S. 242) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Mann; 

A bill (S. 248) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin | 
F. Dodd; 

A bill 
Barker; 

A bill (S. 245) 
Brady: 


(S. 244) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 


granting an increase of pension to Alexander 


A bill (S. 246) granting an increase of pension to Maud J. 


Clark ; 

A bill 
Clark ; 

A bill (8S. 248) granting an increase of pension to Howard G. 
Cleaveland ; 

A bill (S. 249) granting an increase of pension to H. T. 
Coffman ; 

A bill (S. 250) granting an increase of pension to Ella R. 
Cooper ; 

A bill (S. 251) granting a pension to Joseph T,. Cooper: 

A bill (S. 252) granting an increase of pension to Thornton 
8S. Crosley ; 

A bill (S. 253) granting an increase of pension to Thomas A. 
Crouch ; 

A bill 
Currie; 

A bill (S. 255) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Davenport; 

A bill (S. 256) granting an increase of pension to Amos H. 
Denman; 

A bill (S. 257) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Dodd: 

A bill (S. 258) to pension Michael Evans without deduction 
or rebate on account of former alleged overpayments or errone- 
ous payments of pension ; 


(S. 247) granting an increase of pension to Silas M. 


(S. 254) granting an increase of pension to John 
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A bill (S. 259) granting an increase of pension to Henry | 


Yerster ; 

A bill (8S. 260) granting a pension to Sarah J. Fulton; 

A bill (S. 261) granting an increase of pension to Calvin W. 
Green: 

A bill (S. 262) granting a pension to Mary Guinn; 

A Will (S. 263) granting an increase of pension to John 
Hastings: 

A bill (8. 
Henkel; 

A bill (S. 265) granting an increase of pension to Jesse Hiner ; 

A bill (S. 266) granting an increase of pension to German L. 


264) granting an increase of pension to Peter 


Hunt; 
: A bill (S. 267) granting an increase of pension to W. L. Ire- 
and: 


A bill (S. 268) granting an increase of pension to Richard M. 
Johnson; 

A bill 
Kemmer : 
. vg (S. 270) granting an increase of pension to Lewis H. 
zaflin ; 


(S. 269) granting an increase of pension to John 
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A bill (S. 271) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Lennon ; 

A bill (S. 272) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Mann; 

A bill (S. 2738 
Mason; 

A bill (S. 
O’Brien; 

A bill (S. 275) granting an increase of pension to William §S. 
Peery ; 

A bill (S. 276) 
Perry; 

A bill (8S. 277) 
S. Prosser ; 

A bill (S. 278) granting a pension to A. G. Robinson; 

Ss. 


granting an increase of pension to William H, 


274) an increase of pension to William 


granting 


granting an increase of pension to Horace 


granting an increase of pension to Ichabod 


A bill ( 279) granting an increase of pension to Helen PB. 
Salsbury ; 
A bill (S. 280) granting an increase of pension to George D. 


Salyer ; 

A bill (S. 
Sherman; 

A bill (S. 282) 

A bill (S. 283) 
Matre; 


281) granting an increase of pension to William 
granting a pension to Mildred EB. Tigner; 
granting an increase of pension to Carah Van 


A bill (S. 284) granting an increase of pension to Willard W. 
| Wilkinson; and 

A bill (S. 285) granting a pension to Anna A. Yule. 

Mr. BURKETT introduced the following bills, which were 


severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 





A bill (S. 286) providing for the control of grazi1 pon the 
public lands in the arid States and Territories of United 
States; and 

A bill (S. 287) to provide incement of instruction 


for the ad 
in agriculture, manual training, and h 
state normal schools of the United States. 
Mr. BURKETT introduced a bill ion of 
firemen’s relief fund, to provide for the retire- 

nent of members of the police and fire de] 


T 

] ‘ 

lish a method of procedure for such retirement, and for other 
I 

( 


me economics in 


(S. 288) 


he police and 


urposes, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
‘ommittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 289) for the relief of Sadie A. 
Lewis, which was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Depredations., 

Mr. WETMORE introduced a bill (S. 290) te provide for the 
construction and equipn of a venue cutter for servic 
Narragansett Bay and adjacent waters, to take the place of 
revenue cutter Dexter, which was read twice by its title and re 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce e 

He also introduced a bill (S. 291) to establish a fish-« ural 
station in the State of Rhode Island, which was read twi by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were sev: 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committ on 
Claims: 

A bill (S, 292) for the relief of George R. Frye; and 

A bill (S. 293) for the ef of Patrick J. Sullivan, Jeremiah 
McCarthy, and Bartholomew Shea, and for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of John B. Dillon. 

Mr. WETMORE introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: ° 

Ab 


ll (S. 294) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Havens; : 

A bill (S. 
Weaver: 

\ bill (S. 296) 
McDonald; 


295) granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. 


granting an 


increase of pension to James 


A bill (S. 297) granting an increase of pension to John 
Galvin; 
A bill (S. 298) granting an increase of pension to Jobn H. 


Flier; 
A bill (S. 299) granting an increase of pension to J 
Franklin Woodcock ; 
A bill (S. 300) granting an increase of pension to James K. 
Pritchard, with accompanying papers; 
A bill (S. 301) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Crowningshield, with accompanying papers; and 
A bill (S. 302) granting an increase of pension to Augus 
F. Snow, with accompanying papers; 
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Mr. CULLOM introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 


A bill (S. 303) granting 
Souder; and 

A bill (S. 304) granting an increase of pension to Tyrus C. 
Dickinson. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 
on the table. 

The bill (S. 305) to regulate the issue of securities by trans- 
portation, telegraph and telephone companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce, for the purpose of better protecting the people 
against unreasonable rates and charges was read twice by its 
title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table 
at the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER introduced the following bills, which were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 306) granting an increase of pension to Daniel P. 
Andrus; 

A bill (S. 
Bachman ; 

A bill (S. 


an increase of pension to Jacob 


I introduce a bill and ask that it may lie 


307) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


308) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 


Bass; 

A bill (S. 309) granting an increase of pension to Wilson S. 
Bell; 

A bill (8S. 310) granting an increase of pension to William 


Baldwin; 
A bill (S. 
Betts; 
A bill 
Bruner ; 
A bill (S. 318) granting an increase of pension to James. C. 
Bullock ; 
A bill (S. 314) granting a pension to Susan C. Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 315) granting an increase of pension to David M. 
Caviness; 
A bill 
Coburn; 

A bill (S. 317) granting a pension to Orlando Collins: 

A bill (S. 318) granting an increase of pension to Gustavus M. 
Cowger ; 

A bill (S. 319) granting a pension to Mary Dano; 

A bill (S. 320) granting an increase of pension to Alvin Eck; 

A bill (S. 321) granting an increase of pension to John 
Feehan ; 


A bill (S. 
Fiester ; 

A bill 
Fightmaster ; 

A bill (S. 324) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Fisher ; 

A bill (S. 3256) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Fisher ; 

A bill (S. 326) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
yard ; 

A bill (S. 327) granting a pension to Thomas Glynn; 

A bill (S. 328) granting an increase of pension to John RB. 
Gilmore; 

A bill (S. 329) granting a pension to Anna E. Grages; 

A bill (S. 330) granting a pension to Martha S. Grimes; 

A bill (S. 331) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Guthrie; 

A bill (S. 382) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Hart; 

A bill (8S. 333) granting an increase of pension to Ransom 
L. Harris; 

A bill (S. 
Hime; 

A bill (S. 835) granting an increase of pension to James BE. 
Houghland; 

A bill (S. 336) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Hussey ; 

A bill (S. 337) granting an increase of pension to Jacob W. 
Kelley ; 

A bill (S. 338) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Lackor; 

A bill (S. 
Lake; 

A bill (S. 840) granting a pension to Millard F. Lash; 


A bill (8S. 341) granting an increase of pension to Moses 
Lezer; 


311) granting an increase of pension to James C. 


(S. 312) granting an increase of pension to Salem 


2909 


322) granting an increase of pension to James G. 


(S. 323) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


"oo 


334) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


339) granting an increase of pension to Willis 


(S. 316) granting an increase of pension to John | Stewart; 





A bill (S. 342) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Linn; 


A bill (S. 348} granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
McLarnan; 


A bill (S. 344) granting an increase of pension to Charles H, 
Mallo; 

A bill 
Mosmer ; 

A bill (S. 346) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Mingles; 

A bill (S. 
Moore: 

A bill (S. 
Moss; 

A bill (S. 
Pettibone; 

A bill (S. 
Porter ; 

A bill (S. 351) granting a pension to Samuel H. Portz; 

A bill (S. 352) granting an increase of pension to Loren G. 
Robinson; 

A bill (S. 353) granting an increase of pension to Henry B. 
Rose; 


A bill (S. 354) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Ryan; 
(S. 


(S. 845) granting an increase of pension to John 


347) granting an increase of pension to Elias G. 
348) granting an increase of pension to. James I. 
349) granting an increase of pension to Oliver F. 


350) granting an increase of pension to David §. 


A bill 
Schaller; 

A bill (S. 856) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Shannon; 

A bill (S. 357) granting an increase of pension to David 
Sharp; 

A bill (S. 358) granting an increase of pension to Duane FE. 
Simons; 

A bill (S. 859) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Sims; 

A bill (S. 360) granting an increase of pension to George O. 
Stedman; 

A bill 


355) granting an increase of pension to Phil 


(S. 361) granting an increase of pension to Amos 


A bill (S. 862) granting a pension to Eliza Stone; 


A bill (S. 363) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 364) granting an increase of pension to Stephen A. 
Toops : 

A bill (S. 365) granting an increase of pension to Rufus B. 
Tucker ; 

A bill (S. 366) granting an increase of pension to Joseph D. 


Vandel; 

A bill (S. 367) granting a pension to Martha M. A. Whit- 
comb; and 

A bill (S. 368) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Williams. 

Mr. CURTIS introduced a bill (S. 369) authorizing national 
banking institutions to take advantage of guarantee bank- 
deposit laws in certain States, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DICK introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 370) granting a pension to Elise Lowe; 

A bill (S. 871) granting a pension to Ethel M. Hoffman; 

A bill (S. 372) granting a pension to Charles H. Jessee; 

A bill (S. 373) granting a pension to Lizzie H. Voris; 

A bill (8S. 374) granting a pension to Helen L. Fitch; 

A bill (S. 875) granting a pension to Susan BE, Lime; 

A bill (S. 876) granting a pension to Sophia M. Henry; 


A bill (S. 377) granting an increase of pension to Francis W. 
Hibbard; 


A bill (S. 
A bill (8. 
Gaskill; 


A bill (S. 380) granting an increase of pension to Mary S. 
Adams; 


A bill (8. 381) granting an increase of pension to Stephen M. 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 382) granting an increase of pension to George 
Albright; 


A bill (S. 383) granting an increase of pension to Timothy D. 
MeGillicuddy ; 


A bill (S. 384) granting an increase of pension to Zacharfah 
T. Houseman ; 


ee bill (S. 385) granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. 
art; 


378) granting a pension to Virginia Yard; 
379) granting an increase of pension to Israel O. 
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A bill (S. 386) granting an increase of pension to Ellanora M. 
Hollis; 

A bill (S. 387) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Everett Henry; 

A bill (S. 388) granting an increase of pension to Dorcas 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 389) granting an increase of pension to Edward W. 
Freeman ; 
A bill 
Akerman ; 
A bill (S. 
W. Goodwin ; 

A bill (S. 392) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Dickson ; 

A bill (S. 
Mullen; 

A bill (S. 
Hoskins ; 

A bill (S. 
Fggleston ; 

A bill (8S. 
Mason ; 

A bill (S. 397) granting an increase of pension to Bertha 
Forbriger; and 

A bill (S. 398) granting an increase of pension to Edward F. 
Reeves. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 399) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cause to be erected a suitable build- 
ing or buildings for marine-hospital purposes on the present 
marine-hospital site at San Francisco, Cal., and to remove all 
or any of the present structures on said site, which was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

A bill (S. 400) for the relief of officers of the navy retired 
for disability incident to the service, employed on active duty ; 
and 

A bill (S. 401) directing that the charge of desertion standing 
against the name of George F. Stedman be removed. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 402) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Edge, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BACON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 403) for the 
relief of John W. Boston, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama introduced a bill (S. 404) for 
the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, which was read twice by its title and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 405) authorizing the President 
to reinstate William T. Rossell, jr., and Harry G. Weaver as 
cadets in the United States Military Academy, which was read 
twice by its title and, with the accompany papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGREE introduced a bill (S. 406) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended 
by an act approved February 5, 1903, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
— twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 

ensions: 

A bill (8S. 407) granting an increase of pension to Miner A. 
Robbins; 

A bill (8S. 408) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Gladding ; 

. A — (8. 409) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
iowley: 

A bill (S. 410) granting a pension to Franklin H. Sage; 

A bill (S. 411) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
M. Carroll; 

A bill (S. 412) granting an increase of pension to Amos S. 
Hancox: 

A bill (S. 413) granting an increase ef pension to Charles F. 
Reynolds; 
ee (8S. 414) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 


(S. 390) granting an inerease of pension to John 


391) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 


893) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
394) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
395) granting an increase of pension to Eugene R. 


396) granting an increase of pension to Erwin F. 





eel 


A bill (S. 415) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Bushnell ; 


= ban (S. 416) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
. Fish; 
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A bill (S. 417) granting an increase of pension to Mary 


ake 
Hill; 
A bill (S. 418) granting a pension to Julius Ortman; 
A bill (S. 419) granting an increase of pension to William 
S. Ely; 
A bill (S. 420) granting a pension to Laura FE. Hicks; ané 
A bill (S. 421) granting an increase of pension to Kate Gor- 


ham. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE introduced a bill (S. 422) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John White, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLINT introduced a bill (S. 423) to establish in the De- 
partment of the Interior a bureau to be known as the “ chil- 
dren’s bureau,” which was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

A bill (S. 424) to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Company to build a dam across the Colorado River near Parker, 
Ariz. ; 

A bill (S. 425) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reimburse the city of Coronado and the Coronado Beach Com- 
pany for protecting property from the encroachment of the 
Pacific Ocean: 

A bill (S. 426) 
Diego, Cal.; 

A bill (S. 427) for the purchase or construction of a launch 
for the customs service at and in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; and ’ 

A bill (S. 428) directing the Secretary of War to establish 
and operate a line of steamers along the Pacific c 
ing provision therefor. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

A bill (S. 429) to divide the southern judicial district of Cali- 
fornia into three divisions and to provide for the holding of 
terms of court at the cities of Fresno, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego; and 

A bill (S. 430) to provide for an additional district judge for 
the southern district of California. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 431) to reimburse the Southern Pacific Company 
the amounts expended by it from December 1, 1906, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the break in the Colorado 
River; 

A bill (S. 482) for the relief of Carlos Manjarrez; and 

A bill (S. 4383) for the relief of Ella Phillips, widow 
David Phillips, deceased. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 


for the improvement of the harbor at San 


AST, é 


< 


of 


A bill (S. 434) to ratify and confirm an act of the legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, authorizing the manufacture and 
distribution of electric light and power in the district of Wal- 


luku, Territory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 485) to ratify an act of the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, authorizing the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of electric light and power in the district of Lahaina, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; 

A bill (S. 486) to confirm to the Wahiawa Water Company, of 
Hawaii, the right of way for irrigation purposes; and 

A bill (S. 487) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a 
government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining: 

A bill (S. 438) to provide for the disposal of lands chiefly 
valuable for oil and asphaltum; and 

A bill (S. 489) to establish an assay 
State of California. 

Mr. FLINT introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 440) to correct the military record of Lewis W. 
Crain; and 

A bill (S. 441) to correct the military 
Sinock, 


office at Los Angeles, 


record of Paul 
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Mr. FLINT introduced a bill (S. 442) for the relief of the 
legal heirs of A. G. Strain, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced the following bills, which were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 4483) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Spangler, with accompanying papers; 


A bill (S. 444) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Waltemeyer ; 

A bill (S. 445) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Blak ; 

A bill (S. 446) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
J. Hannon; 

A bill (S. 447) granting an increase of pension to Lyman A. 
Holcomb ; 

A bill (S. 448) granting an increase of pension to William 
Stein; 

A bill (S. 449) granting a pension to Cora E. Ruttinger ; 

A bill (S. 450) granting an increase of pension to Albert S. 
Winchester ; 

A bill (S. 451) granting an increase cf pension to John Hop- 
per ; 

A bill (S. 452) granting an increase of ‘pension to Caspar 
Wilky; 

A bill (S. 453) granting an increase of pension to William 
Murray; 

A bill (S. 454) granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. 
Driesbach : 

A bill (S. 455) granting an increase of pension to Alphonso 
L. Stacy; 


A bill (S. 456) granting a pension to John T. Young; 


A bill (S. 457) granting an increase of pension to James 
Congdon ; 
A bill (S. 458) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 


Ward Fitz-Gerald; 

A bill (S, 459) granting an increase of pension to William M. 
Dunn; 

A bill (S. 460) granting an increase of pension to James Wal- 
ter Smith; and 

A bill (S. 461) to increase the pensions of certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war and the 
war with Mexico. 

Mr. PILES introduced the following bills, which were sey- 
erally read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 462) granting an increase of pension to Josephus 
Hosier, with accompanying papers ; 

A bill (S. 468) granting an increase of pension to Charles 

togers; 

A bill (S. 464) granting an increase of pension to Hiram S. 
Stevens: 


A bill (S. 465) granting an increase of pension to William 
Deering; 

A bill (S. 466) granting an increase of pension to Zaphna L. 
King: 

A bill (S. 467) granting a pension to Francis R. Gorman; 

A bill (S. 468) granting a pension to Elizabeth Agnes 


Plunkett; 

A bill (S. 469) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Thornberry ; 

A bill (S. 470) granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. 
Brown: 

A bill 
Morris; 

A bill (S. 472) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Gibson: 

A bill 
Foster: 

A bill (S. 474) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Shute; 

A bill (S. 475) granting an increase of pension to David A. 
Craddick ; 


(S. 471) granting arrears of pension to Pardon A. 


(S. 478) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 


A bill (S. 476) granting an increase of pension to Sophia 
Ekstrand; 

A bill (S. 477) granting an increase pension to Edward F. 
Parker: 

A bill (S. 478) granting an increase of vension to August 


Brulot; 
A bill (S. 
Gifford; 
A bill 
Stewart; 


479) granting an increase of pension to William H. 


(S. 480) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
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A A a (S. 481) granting an increase of pension to Fidelia A, 
Oya: 

A bill (S. 482) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Taylor; 
an bill (S. 483) granting an increase of pension to Marion L, 
Metcalf; 

A bill (S. 484) granting an increase of pension to Rudolph 
Kahls; 

A bill (S. 485) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
J. Moonert: 

A bill (S. 486) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Johnson ; 

A bill (8. 487) granting an increase of pension to Edgar H. 
Jones ; 

A bill (S. 488) granting an increase of pension to George G. 
Darrow; and 

A bill (S. 489) granting a pension to Elisha Painter. 

Mr. BAILEY (by request) introduced the following bills, 
which were severally read twice by their titles and referred to 
the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 490) for the relief of Oliver P. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 491) for the relief of William Davenport, John B. 
Lacoste, William J. Locke, John Green, Theobold Monier, and 
William A. Wallace, citizens of the State of Texas: 

A bill (8S. 492) for the relief of Mrs. S. E. Underwood, for- 
merly widow of Samuel Ward, deceased; 

A bill (S. 498) for the relief of L. F. Gower, Laura Gower, 
M. R. Gower, and Mrs. Sarah P. Boykin, heirs of Dr. James 
Gower, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 494) for the relief of the heirs of William Stans- 
bury, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 495) for the relief of Mrs. Emma L, Bryant, heir 
at law of Green Caswell Culp, deceased. 

Mr. GAMBLE introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 2) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to furnish two condemned cannon 
to the board of regents of the University of South Dakota,.at 
Vermilion, S. Dak., to be placed on the campus of said institu- 
tion, which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CUMMINS introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 8) di- 
recting the selection of a site and the erection of a pedestal for 
a bronze statue of William B. Allison in Washington, D. C., 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 4) to 
allow the city and county of San Francisco to exchange lands 
for reservoir sites in Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy valleys, 
in Yosemite National Park, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. J. R. 5) to restore 
the status of the First Battalion Mountaineers, California Vol- 
unteers, who served during the late war of the rebellion, which 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


INDIAN SERVICE AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. BURKETT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the erection of a warehouse for the Indian 
Service at Omaha, Nebr, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE CENSUS. 


Mr. BURKETT submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 1033) to provide for the Thir- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Census and ordered to be printed. 


CALIFORNIA NAVAL BASE. 


Mr. FLINT submitted the following concurrent resolution 


(Ss. C. Res. 1), which was referred to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs: 
Senate concurrent resolution 1. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Navy is directed, by suitable board, to inves- 
tigate and report to Congress the advisability and necessity of estab- 
lishing a naval base, including a navy-yard and repair station, en the 
coast of the State of California, south of San Francisco; and if the 
establishment of such naval base is deemed necessary and advisable, at 
what place on said coast said naval base should located, and an 


estimate of the cost of same. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. WETMORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
8), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be, and is hereby, au- 
thovized to employ an assistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 per annum. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 4), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 4. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Depredations be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 
said employment to continue during the Sixty-first Congress. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
March 25, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


a, 


2 
oo. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate March 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Robert T. Devlin, of California, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of California. A reappointment, his 
term having expired on March 7, 1909. 

Edward E. Wagner, of South Dakota, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of South Dakota. Mr. Wagner’s nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate during the first and second sessions, 
Sixtieth Congress, but not confirmed. He is now serving under 
a recess appointment. 





22, 1909. 


Charles W. Miller, of Indiana, to be United States attorney | 


for the district of Indiana, vice Joseph B. Kealing, resigned. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 

Z. Lewis Dalby, of Roanoke, Va., who was appointed March 6, 
1909, during the recess of the Senate to be an Indian inspector, 
vice Cyrus Beede, term expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence Deems, Coast Artillery Corps, to be colo- 
nel from March 10, 
service. 

Maj. Charles H. Hunter, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant-colonel from March 8, 1909, vice Barney, retired from active 
service. 

Maj. Stephen M. Foote, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant- 
colonel! from March 10, 1909, vice Deems, promoted. 

Capt. George Blakely, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
March 8, 1909, vice Hunter, promoted. 

Capt. Frank W. Coe, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major from 
March 10, 1909, vice Foote, promoted. 

First Lieut. Francis W. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, 
captain from March 8, 1909, vice Blakely, promoted. 

First Lieut. George A. Wieczorek, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 10, 1909, vice Coe, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward Canfield, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from March 15, 1909, vice Gardner, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Edward N. Woodbury, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be first lieutenant from March 8, 1909, vice Clark, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ray L. Avery, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from March 12, 1909, vice Gottlieb, dismissed. 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Stockton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be first lieutenant from March 15, 1909, vice Canfield, pro- 
moted. 


to be 


INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. George I. Feeter, Seventh Infantry, to be captain 
from February 28, 1909, vice Shields, Seventh Infant?y, re- 
signed. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARBMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first licutenants, with rank from March 15, 1909, 

John Anson Burket, of Iowa. 

Charles Carroll Demmer, of New York, 

Owen Chester Fisk, of Kentucky. 
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George Burgess Foster, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

James Shelton Fox, of South Carolina. 

James Charles Haley, of New York. 

Howard Hume, of the District of Columbia. 

Thomas Holland Johnson, of Virginia. 

Glenn Irving Jones, of the District of Columbia. 

Charles Tomlinson King, of Indiana. 

Condon Carlton McCornack, of Oregon. 

Edward Leroy Napier, of Alabama. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant in the navy from 
the Ist day of January, 1904, to take rank next after Lieut. 
Charles T. Owens, U. S. Navy, to correct the date from which 
he takes rank, in accordance with the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved February 6, 1909. 

Commander De Witt Coffman to be a captain in the navy 
from the Ist day of February, 1909, vice Capt. Edward B. 
Barry, promoted. 

Commander Thomas D. Griffin to be a captain in the navy 
from the 2d day of March, 1909, vice Capt. Hamilton Hutchins, 
} retired. 

Lieut. Commander Charles M. McCormick to be a commander 
in the navy from the 17th day of December, 1908, vice C 
mander Washington I. Chambers, promoted. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

David McD. Le Breton, 

Carl A. Richter,, 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde S. McDowell, 

Charles C. Soule, jr., and 

Luman Kk. Morgan. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lien- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

David MeD. Le Breton, 

Carl A. Richtei 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde S. McDowell, 


rik 


Charles C. Soule, jr., and 

Luman E. Morgan. 
i . ’ . . . 
Second Lieut. Allen M. Sumner to be a first lieutenant in 


the United States Marine Corps from the 29th day of December 
1908, vice First Lieut. John Newton, dismissed. 

Hugh M. T. Pearce, a citizen of Arkansas, to be a chaplain 
in the navy from the 5th day of March, 1909, to fill a vacancy 
existing in that grade on that date. 

RECEIVERS OF PuBLIC MONEYs. 


John C. Ing, of Sacramento, Cal., to be receiver of pub 
moneys at Sacramento, Cal., vice William A. Neweum, term 
| expired. 
| Colon E. Eberhard, of Joseph, Oreg., to be receiv f publie 
moneys at La Grande, Oreg., vice Albert A. Roberts, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 


Frank E. Smith to be postmaster at Jerome, Ariz., in place of 
Dan L. Robinson, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Ora R. Miller to be postmaster at El Centro, Cal. 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 

Flora B. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Cal 
place of Flora B. Reynolds. 
March 16, 1909. 


Offi e be- 


t, 


Incumbent’s commission expired 
FLORIDA. 


Charles S. Williams to be postmaster at 
place of George B. Patterson, resigned. 


Key West, Fla., in 


GEORGIA, 


Alice B. Bussey to be postmaster at Cuthb Ga., in pl of 
Alice B. Bussey. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1909. 

HAWAITL 

George Desha to be postmaster at Hilo, Hawaii, in | e of 

George Desha. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 


1909. 
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John N. S. Williams to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii. 

Office became presidential October 1, 1908. 
' ILLINOIS. 

Edgar N. Carter to be postmaster at Oakland, IIL, in place of 
Edgar N. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1909. 

Edward Cole to be postmaster at Marshall, Ill, in place of 
Etta M. Perdue. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1909, 

R. E. Mabry to be postmaster ai 
William M. Goudy. 
23, 1909. 

Milton M. Pate to be postmaster 
became presidential October 1, 1908. 


Fairfield, Ill., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 
at Ill, 


Sandoval, Office 


iNDIANA, 


James E. Leonard to be postmaster at Gas City, Ind., in place 
of Burr M. Harris, resigned. 


IOWA. 


William Stuart to be postmaster at Armstrong, Iowa, in place 
of Maithew Richmond, resigned. 


KANSAS. 


Elva B. Hilton to be postmaster at Attica, Kans. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 

Charles S. Raines to be postmaster at Galena, Kans., in place 
of Gordon H. Boughton, deceased. 

Charles K. Ware to be postmaster at Downs, Kans., 


in place 
of Joseph H. Smith, resigned. 


LOUISIANA, 


Charles W. Lyman to be postmaster at Rayne, La., in place 
of Charles W. Lyman. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1909. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

William R. Brooks to be postmaster at Beverly Farms, Mass., 
in place of Elmer Standley, resigned. 

Fred D. Walker to be postmaster at Belchertown, Mass., 
place of Fred D. Walker. 
December 8, 1908. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


MINNESOTA, 


Charles G. Spaulding to be postmaster at Mapleton, Minn., 
in place of Charles G. Spaulding. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 17, 1909. 

Robert S. Tucker to be postmaster at Lake Benton, Minn., in 
place of Robert S. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1909. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Henry L. Rhodes to be postmaster at Ackerman, Miss., in 
place of Henry L. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1909. 

MISSOURI. 


Sebastian Netscher to be postmaster at Pacific, Mo., in place 
of Sebastian Netscher. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1909. 

Edgar A. Remley to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in place 


of Samuel H. Elkins, deceased. 


MONTANA. 


Eugene R. Clingan to be postmaster at Belt, Mont., in place 
of Eugene R. Clingan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

Paul C. Long to be postmaster at Taft, Mont. 
presidential Janmary 1, 1909. 


Office became 


NEBRASKA. 


Lou W. Frazier to be postmaster at Fairmont, Nebr., in place 

of Clark Robinson, resigned. 
NEW YORK. 

Benjamin A. Babcock to be postmaster at Brasher Falls, N. Y., 
in place of Wallace H. Wells, deceased. 

William L. Cooke to be postmaster at Edmeston, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Peter S. Krum to be postmaster at Afton, N. Y., in place of 
Augustus T. England, resigned. 

Edward Sautter to be postmaster at Lyons, N. Y., in place 
of. Harry T. Zimmerlin. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1908. 


Isaac M. Smith to be postmaster at Alden, N, Y. Office be 
came presidential October 1, 1908, 
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Charles M. Walrath to be postmaster at Ellicottville, N. Y., 
in place of William C. Laidlaw, deceased. 

Nathan P. Wild to be postmaster at Valatie, N. Y., in place 
of Nathan P. Wild. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1908, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


James M. Bunker to be postmaster at Ellendale, N. Dak., in 
place of James M. Bunker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1908, 

OHIO. 


James L. McDonald to be postmaster at Wellsville, Ohio, in 
place of Tanner R. Snowden, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Hugh Scott to be postmaster at Waukomis, Okla., in place of 
Joseph A Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1909. 

Sid Smith to be postmaster at Stillwell, Okla. 


Office became 
presidential July 1, 1908. 


OREGON. 


Byron A. Washburne to be postmaster at Springfield, Oreg., 
in place of Finley E. Roberts, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


John Cuncannon to be postmaster at Kennett Square, Pa., in 
place of James M. Worrall, deceased. 

James E. Johnston to be postmaster at Barnesboro, Pa., in 
place of James E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

James C, McGregor to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place 
of James C. McGregor. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1908. 

Leanus Schreiner to be postmaster at Tower City, Pa., in place 
of Leanus Schreiner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
14, 1909, 

Frank A. Springer to be postmaster at Belle Vernon, Pa., in 
place of Frank A. Springer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1909. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Edward O. Bromwell to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
S. Dak., in place of Calvin Betts. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 3, 1909. 

rank E. Brown to be postmaster at Iroquois, 


S. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1907. 


Dak, 


TEXAS. 


George W. Crossman to be postmaster at Garland, Tex., in 
place of George W. Crossman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1909. 

Thomas H. Danforth to be postmaster at Goliad, Tex., in 
place of Thomas H. Danforth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1909. 

Joseph Fobhn to be postmaster at Hondo, Tex., in place of 
Fohn. Incumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
1909, 

Mary S. Parish.to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tex., in place 
of Mary 8. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1909. 

James B. Seargent to be postmaster at Orange, Tex., in place 
of James B. Seargent. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

S. P. Stubbs to be postmaster at Lubbock, Tex., in place of 
James H. Johnson, deceased. 


WASHINGTON, 


DeWitt C. Hostetter to be postmaster at Sumner, Wash., in 
place of Ernest L. Darr, resigned. 


WISCONSIN, 


Christian A. Hansen to be postmaster at Stoughton, Wis., in 
place of Christian A. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 17, 1909. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 22, 1909. 
RECEIVER OF Pusric MONEYs. 


Colon BE. Bberhard to be receiver of public moneys at La 
Grande, Oreg. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 22, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last were read and 
approved. 
SWEARING IN OF MEMBER. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida appeared at the bar and took the 
oath of office. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
until further order the daily hour of meeting be 11 o’clock 
a. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
asks unanimous consent that until further order the daily hour 
of meeting be 11 o’clock a. m. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OtMstTep in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
House on the state 
bill H. R. 1438, the 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may proceed until he concludes 
his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
until he concludes his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. [Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank the House for 
the extension of this courtesy, and I will try not to impose upon 
its good nature by a prolonged continuation of remarks. 

I do not think it worth the while at this time to enter upon 
any academic discussion of the tariff question. The country is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a protective tariff. It is an Ameri- 
can policy. It seems to be acquiesced in by a great majority of 
the American people. It is true there are some looking for pro- 
tection to industries who do not come out into the open, who 
declare themselves in favor of a tariff for revenue, disguising, 
or trying to disguise, their real belief in a tariff for protection. 
We have advanced some in the last twenty years in this regard, 
and now I do not believe that there is a man within the sound of 
my voice that would rise in his place and say that he is in 
favor of “ tearing down every custom-house in the United States 
from turret to foundation stone.” [Laughter.] 

When the McKinley bill was brought into the House a differ- 
ent condition prevailed in the country from that of the present 
time. Then we had a superabundance of revenue. We were 
trying to get rid of revenue, and the bill was framed partially 
with that purpose in mind. 

Then we took the duty off sugar, because sugar was a great 
revenue producer, and we offered a bounty on the production of 
sugar of 2 cents a pound. That policy was adopted with great 
unanimity on this side of the House, and that feature went into 
the law. The McKinley bill became the law just thirty days be- 
fore the election, and there was no time to meet the falsehoods 
that were circulated throughout the country with respect to the 
operations or the prospective operations of the McKinley 
bill. The election resulted in an overwhelming majority 
against the promoters of that bill in the House of Representa- 
tives; and such was the final result that in 1894 we had the 
Wilson bill. Of this measure I do not propose to say much. 
It was like a kaleidoscope. It depended upon which way we 
looked at it. There was protection in spots and there was free 
trade in spots, and no well-balanced schedule in the whole bill. 
It lagged a brief life. It put a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 


The House is in Committee of the Whole 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
tariff bill. 


or about that, upon sugar, on account, I suppose, of its being : 
revenue producer, or else it was because by repealing the bounty 
part of the law it was necessary to have a tariff on sugar in 
order that the Louisiana plantations might not be wholly de- 
stroyed as the result of the bill. 


This bill hobbled along until 
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1897, when we had a new President and a new Congress, Re- 
publican in this branch, and, by the aid of some Populists, 
with a bare majority in favor of a protective tariff in the other 
branch of Congress. 

When the Dingley bill was enacted we were looking for 
revenue; we were running behind in our receipts and could not 
keep up with our expenditures, due partially from the con- 
struction of the bill and partly by the destruction which the 
Wilson bill had wrought in the industries of the United States, 

We cast about for revenue. At the same time we were ai 
ing at protection for American industries. When the bill was 
brought into the House it was criticised much more severely 
than the bill which is before the House to-day. All of 
allegations were made against it; but we finally passed it, and 
it has proved to be a boon to the people of the United States. 
I do not need to go back over the industrial progress of this 
country in the last twelve years to prove my assertion. That 
history is known and read of all men. Everybody understands 
that. Closely allied with the features of that bill as the primal 
cause has been that wonderful growth in the industries of the 
United States that has been the marvel of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Nor was the Dingley bill a failure as a revenue producer. I 
have had a little computation made of the entire revenues re- 
ceived under the Dingley bill for the total period from July 1, 
1897 (it became a law on the 26th), to March 16, 1909, and I 
find the total receipts of the United States from all sources 
except postal were $6,558,220,264, the total expenditures, except 
postal, $6,483,664,856, leaving a surplus for the entire twelve 
years of its histpry of $74,555,408. And these expenditures 
included $50,000,000 for the Panama Canal, for which no bonds 
have been issued; so that the entire surplus over the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government has been about $125,000,000 
during that period. 

But there has been a deficit for the period in the post-office 
receipts and expenditures, the total receipts being $1,539,700,032 
and the expenditures $1,638,843,511, a deficit of $99,143,479. Of 
course no one will dispute that this post-office deficit resulted 
largely from the enormous increase of the rural free-delivery 
service, a service which has proved a boon to the agriculturists 
of the country, carrying a daily mail to every household in all 
the thickly settled communities, but at great expense to the 
Government of the United States and a drain upon its Treasury. 

But notwithstanding this enormous drain upon the resources 
of the Treasury, for the entire period we bave a surpius of over 
$25,000,000 of ordinary receipts of all kinds over the expendi- 
tures, including those of the postal department; surely not a bad 
showing for a revenue bill which is also a protective measure, 
and that has stood for twelve years of its duration with this 
crowning feature of its success. 

It is true that this bill has not brought a surplus during every 
year of its existence. For the last two years the receipts have 
decreased and the expenditures have increased. The expendi- 
tures have increased beyond the anticipation of any of the 
originators of the Dingley law. We did not dream then of the 
Spanish war. Much less did we imagine the increased ex- 
penditures that would come after that war had ceased, with 
great victory and honor to the national arms and the national 
flag, but it brought increased burdens and increased responsi- 
bilities. We jumped forward to a place as a world power with- 
out a peer in the world. Our relations with other countries were 
changed. We not only changed the map, but we changed our 
responsibility with the foreign nations, and with that change 
came the burdens; the burden of an increasing navy, whicb 
seems to be one of the most popular things we have among the 
citizens of the United States; an increased army, increased 
coast defenses. Hence we have had extrordinary expenditures, 
which have been an enormous burden upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Dingley law has produced 
during its existence more than sufficient money to pay all 
these expenditures, enormous as they have been, and to bring 
in a surplus of $25,000,000 to the Treasury—an apparent 
plus of only $25,000,000—and yet I am reminded at this point 
that we have paid out of the money coming into the Treasury, 
of ordinary receipts, the expenditures in the building of the 
Panama Canal. It is true we have issued bonds, but the bonds 
do not appear in this statement. The bonds come into the 
Treasury and swell the assets of the Treasury, but the Treas- 
ury officials have never made the mistake in bookkeeping of 
adding those as a part of the revenues of the country. They 
have incurred a debt. To offset that the money in the 
Treasury. They do not treat that revenue It goes in 
to keep the Treasury from being depleted, but it does not 
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appear in the annual expense. So the grand result of the 
Dingley bill to-day is that, having paid all the expenses of the 
war and all the expenses incurred thereby, and having ex- 
pended a large amount for the Panama Canal, there is a 
surplus of $25,000,000 for the entire period. [Applause.] 

But time makes changes. It becomes necessary to have a 
revision of our revenue laws. There are two controlling rea- 
sons for this revision. Twenty years ago we incorporated into 
the McKinley bill what is known as the “third section ’—a 
reciprocity provision—which authorized the Executive to make 
trade agreements with the nations of the earth, and when he 
procured a trade agreement which was fair and reasonable 
for the people of the United States with any country he pro- 
claimed that fact, and thereupon the third section went into 
operation and duties on certain articles were fixed on a lower 
scale than in the general law. 

We incorporated the same third section into the Dingley 
bill, and provided that where these trade agreements were 
made on a fair and reasonable basis there should be a reduc- 
tion in duty on a few articles only—argols, or wine lees, on 
wines both still and sparkling, and on works of art from 20 
to 15 per cent—not a very large inducement to offer to the 
nations of the world, and yet it was all that Congress was will- 
ing to offer at that time. 

Under this third section the Government has gone on and 
made commercial agreements with most of the nations of the 
earth and has obtained favorable trade relations, not as favor- 
able as have been made to some other countries, but more favor- 





able than the maximum tariff had ever seen fit to impose it 


upon us, and all for the concessions contained in section 3 on 
these four different classes of articles. 

Trade agreements were made under the McKinley bill, but 
when the Wilson bill became a law, or, rather, when it was 
introduced into the House, it was found that all these trade 
agreements, without giving notice to any nations of the earth, 
were repealed by the repeal of the third section. Pretty rough 
treatment with friendly nations, with no regard to the courtesy 
which should exist between these nations and ourselves. By 
this simple amendment they were all wiped out with one blow, 
and the repeal gave notice that Congress had abrogated the 
third section and their agreements were no longer of any effect. 

Since the time of the enactment of the Dingley bill other na- 
tions have been adopting the maximum and minimum tariff, 
with a lower tariff at protected rates and a maximum tariff 
much higher—even 100 per cent over the minimum rates, 
scarcely ever below 40 per cent—although some of the articles 
of these maximum and minimum tariff countries are at the same 
rates in both maximum and minimum schedules. 

Then came the tug of war. Then came the hard part of the 
proposition. We saw our rivals for the trade of the world get- 
ting conventional rates that we could not get, partially because 
of our system that under the Constitution no change can be 
made in the tariff except Congress takes the initiative. We 
must pass legislation to enable the Executive to offer favorable 
trade agreements. It is with us here to originate it. Under the 
rules of the House and the rules of the Senate, no amendment 
could be made to the tariff law providing for a single change of 
this condition or any other without opening the whole schedule 
of the bill to amendment—not of the bill, but of the present 
revenue laws. Congress was hampered if it desired to give a 
freer hand to the ExecuWive to cope with these new conditions 
that had come into existence after the Dingley law was passed. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. We could not meet 
these new conditions under the third section of the Dingley 
act. Already one or more nations were giving us the worst of 
it in their trade relations, giving us the maximum rates and 
shutting out what the energy and wisdom and foresight of some 
of our people had accomplished in entering into their trade 
with the manufacturers, the products of the labor of the United 
States. That hastened the time when it was best to take up the 
consideration of the revision of the tariff schedules. 

With respect to the time, I have always stood upon this 
proposition: You can not revise the tariff without halting 
manufacture and trade and industry. I said I was ready to 
undertake the work any time that it should appear that it was 
to the interests of the American people to go through the sacri- 
fice of the period of passing a tariff bill, because they could get 
greater advantages in the end than they would suffer from the 
temporary destruction of business, and this condition hastened 
the time. Then the revenues during the latter days did not 
seem to be keeping up with the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

The time had come to hunt for more revenue in a tariff bill, 
and these two considerations hastened the consideration by 


the House and the country of a new tariff act. Hence it came 
about that the Republican platform in the last election pledged 
the party to the revision of the tariff. Already, before that, 
your Committee on Ways and Means had begun its work, an- 
ticipating the verdict of the country, even before the Chicago 
convention met, and that committee had set its clerks to work 
looking up information that would aid the committee in the 
passage of this bill. When they were ready to undertake the 
work, even at the hearings, they had provided for them a com- 
parison of duties and of imports for the last fifteen years that 
enabled them at a glance to see what effect this duty or that in 
each paragraph had had upon the importation of goods under 
it. No witness could come before them and with an array of 
figures that he had gained from some newspaper, be privileged 
to assert that the importations under the paragraph were great, 
enormous, showing that there was no protection, without being 
met by some member of the committee with the cold facts, 
which in some cases showed that the importations were very 
small, and ofttimes took all there was out of the argument that 
the witness had made. 

This was the beginning of it. Then in May last we passed a 
resolution authorizing the committee to gather information from 
all sources, to call on every department of the Government for 
clerical aid, to call into the deliberations of the committee every 
tariff expert in all the departments. When that resolution was 
passed I went to the President of the United States and told 
him what people I desired to have detailed, and he said, “ You 
can detail anybody from any department to aid your commit- 
tee;” and we went to work, before the Chicago convention, 
gathering information. We sent schedules to every consulate 
of the United States in all the foreign countries, with carefully 
prepared questions, to ascertain the condition of the industries 
in those countries, especially the condition of the workingmen, 
the wages paid, the cost of the unit of manufacture—everything 
that would enable us to arrive at a just conclusion. Hundreds 
of those answers came back, and they were filed for the con- 
fidential information of the committee, but available to its mem- 
bers, to get at the facts contained in those reports; and often 
they have been of great value, sometimes confirming to a re- 
markable degree the statements made by manufacturers before 
the committee as to the wages paid abroad and sometimes not 
confirming the statements of the manufacturers, but all tending 
to give the committee accurate information. 

Agents were sent out from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the Bureau of Manufactures, traveling over the world, 
visiting factories, getting at the facts from the first source, and 
reporting them for the information of the committee, many of 
which reports have been published and are available to the 
Members of the House. This work was done in anticipation of 
a revision of the tariff. 

Under the direction of the clerk of the committee every de- 
cision of the courts and of the general appraisers was exam- 
ined and digested, a vast amount of material information gath- 
ered, from which was published The Notes and Comments, 
a publication of great service to the committee and of lasting 
benefit to the student of economics for years to come. 

Promptly after the election the committee were called to- 
gether by telegraph, and people in the United States were noti- 
fied by telegraph of hearings, commencing on the 10th day of 
November, and the committee sat in its rooms from half past 
9 in the morning until 11 or 12 o’clock at night, except on those 
infrequent occasions when the words and the wind of the wit- 
nesses gave out at a little earlier period and gave us a little 
rest, until the 24th day of December, working every day, listen- 
ing to the testimony of these people-who knew the facts. A 
great many of them, with unwillingness, were forced to give 
up the facts which were material to a revision of the tariff. 

Promptly when these hearings were closed the committee 
met. I can not disclose what was done in the committee, but its 
deliberations resulted in the appointment of a subcommittee, 
consisting of the majority members of the committee, to frame a 
bill, and the gentlemen on the other side had the privilege—I 
do not know whether they availed themselves of it or not— 
of framing a bill according to their understanding of the subject. 
This was not without precedent. In every one of the three 
tariff bills that have been formulated since I have been a 
member of the committee, commencing with the McKinley bill, 
precisely that course was adopted. You can see how difficult 
it would be with 12 men believing in protection to American in- 
dustries—fair protection, honest protection, to American in- 
dustries—on the one hand, and 6 or 7 other men, believing 
I know not what, going into a conference with the idea of reach- 
ing an harmonious conclusion in the framing of a bill. Why, 
if we had adopted that course, Mr. Chairman, instead of report- 
ing this bill on the 15th day of March, 1909, we would have been 
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lucky if there had been enough surviving members of the com- 
mittee to report it on the 15th of March, 1910. 

We did just what we were compelled to do, and that was to 
forego the pleasure of the presence of our Democratic brethern 


while we sat around the table and made this bill. We still 
met at half past 9 in the morning and we adjourned when we 
got tired, and we sat every day until the bill was finally re- 
ported on the 15th of March. So, whatever may be said about 
this committee and about this bill, the country never can say 
that this committee has not labored early and late from be- 
ginning to end to get all the information possible, and when 
they came to consider the bill paragraph by paragraph, to study 
that information in order to form a tariff bill. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Now, the question of revenues under this bill is a serious 
question, and yet it is not so serious as it would appear at first 
blush. It is true we had a big deficit on the 1st day of July 
last for the previous year, but we had had a big depression in 
business. Importations had halted, revenues had been cut 
down, and when that continued during the fiscal year 1909 
down to the present time, showing a deficiency of $87,000,000, 
it looked like a difficult task to provide sufficient revenue for 
the expenditures of the Government. 

But this was only a surface view of the case because, with 
reviving industry, with prosperity, with putting money in the 
purses of the people that their demands may be supplied impor- 
tations will increase, revenues will increase from all the sources 
from which the Government derives revenue, and it would not 
be fair to strive to make up a deficiency of probably $100,000,000 
as things were going for the present fiscal year in order to make 
a bill that should extend into several years in the future. We 
have all noticed with pleasure that with increasing revenue the 
deficit for the first twenty days of the present month is less than 
$1,000,000. 

The committee took up the question further than that. They 
took up the appropriations made by the last session of Congress 
amounting to $1,044,014,298.28. Those seemed to be appalling 
figures, but we looked into it to see what those appropriations 
were made up of, to see what part of them demanded cash from 
the Treasury, from the revenues of the Government. We found 
there were $60,000,000 of appropriations for the sinking fund. 
Now, there is a law which requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to set aside $60,000,000 for the sinking fund for this fiscal 
year, and that law has been enforced—I said “enforced,” but I 
meant to say “in force” ever since it was enacted sometime 
after the war, and yet everybody knows the law is not complied 
with. 

The Secretary has not had the money to do it, and it would 
seem to be a useless thing for him to do it. If the money was 
in the Treasury, it still would not be necessary for him to set 
it aside for that purpose; and that sinking-fund appropriation 
is in default several hundred million dollars—I do not know the 
precise amount—and that leads us to the conclusion that it is no 
part of our duty to provide that $60,000,00 sinking fund by add- 
ing additional taxes to the tariff bill. We eliminated that from 
the calculations. A few years ago Congress by law turned over 


there held in trust for the purpose of redeeming national-bank 
notes in cases where banks gave up their circulation or went 
out of business. It went into the General Treasury and the 
Government assumed the responsibility of redeeming those 
notes. Of course, that money is not paid out of general taxa- 
tion. It is paid out of the money that the national banks are 
compelled to deposit when they begin to retire their notes, and 
there is no need of providing that in the revenue bill to the 
amount of $30,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, when we passed the Panama Canal legisla- 
tion we provided for bonds for the payment of the appropri- 
ations for the canal. It was the policy of Congress that this 
great expenditure of money for such work as has been contem- 
plated, dreamed of for more than four hundred years and to be 
a work of centuries, running way down into the future, should 


be paid for in the first instance by bonds issued by the Govern- | 
ment of the United States and giving posterity, and the revenues | 


of the canal when they came in, an opportunity to pay for this 
canal. Bonds were provided for in the original act and bonds 
have been authorized. Not for all the money that has been ex- 
pended. Bonds were not authorized, through some oversight, 
for the $40,000,000 purchase. There was seven or eight million 
dollars already paid out otherwise than this $40,000,000 of pur- 
chase that has not been provided for by bonds, and the ap- 
propriations for 1910 contain the amount of $35,886,190.58 for 
the construction of the Panama Canal during that fiscal year. 
The Treasury Department has authority now to issue these 
bonds if they were necessary to replenish the cash in the Treas- 








| paid out of the revenues in the Treasury. 





ury; it should not be counted as a part of the money that it is 
our duty to raise by taxation, because it is contrary to the policy 
of the law by which we commenced the work of this canal and 
under which we propose to complete it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will it interrupt the gentleman from 
York? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not at all—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentlemen would talk 
a little louder; we can not hear them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman refer to me or the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Both of you 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
York whether or not he has taken into consideration the fact 
that the authority for the issuing of bonds for the construction 
of the canal would be very nearly exhausted by the end of this 
fiscal year, and that at the last session of Congress, Congress 
refused to authorize the issuing of bonds to meet the expendi 
tures for the fiscal year 1910, and therefore the canal expendi 
tures for 1910 will have to be paid out of the current revenues 
of that year unless authority is given during this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr, TAWNEY. 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am giad the gentleman stated that. I shall 
ask the committee to amend the bill giving that authorization. 
The policy of the law should be carried out. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that the Committee on Appropriations recommended an issue of 
bonds to meet the appropriations authorized in the sundry civil 
act. It went out on a point of order in the House. It was put 
in again in the committee of the Senate, and the Senate struck 
it out, so that the appropriations for canal expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1910 are made without any authority to meet these 
expenditures from the proceeds of the sale of bonds. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I was not familiar with the 
history of the legislation. The fact is that during the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress I was hardly in my seat for a moment, 
because I had other matters pressing for attention over at the 
Office Building, and was not able to keep up with the legislation 
as it progressed. 

Mr. MANN, 
York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. In that same connection, I wish to say that I 
obtained the figures this morning from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The authorized issue of bonds for the consiruction of 
the canal is $130,000,000; that the appropriation of the last 
Congress, including the amount which has been appropriated for 


New 





This $35,000,000? 
The amount carried in the last sundry civil 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 


the construction of the canal proper, not including some moneys 
for the Panama Railroad, is one hundred and forty-five millions 
and some odd. . 


Mr. PAYNE. 
Mr. MANN, 


That includes the appropriation for 1910? 
That includes the appropriation for the fiscal 


| year 1910, not including the original $10,000,000 which was ay 
into the general fund of the Treasury the amount of money | 


propriated. Now, it is perfectly manifest that there must be 


| authority to issue new bonds over the one hundred and thirty 


million now authorized, or else the construction work 

Now, will gen- 
tleman consider an amendment increasing the bond au- 
thorized in connection. with the proposed forty millions bond 
issue? 

Mr. PAYNE. 
concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like per- 
mission from the gentleman from New York to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] a question in order to bring out 
one further fact and clear up this bond situation. What is the 
amount of the Panama bonds that have already been issued 
under that one hundred and thirty million authorization? 

Mr. MANN. Eighty-four million six hundred and thirty-one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, how much does that leave 
you? 

Mr. MANN. I have not the exact figures. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of $45,000,000. But the total amount which has been 
proposed, for which bonds might be issued if the authority is 
extended, is $145,688,204.31. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think I can make it entirely plain to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. Owing to the fact 
that the expenditures have vastly exceeded the bond issue, 
under the law authorizing the refunding to the Treasury of 
those expenditures, these bonds that are now authorized might 
all be issued to replace cash in the Treasury already expended 


must be 
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issue 


I certainly would, so far as I am individually 
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on account of the Panama Canal, and when it becomes necessary We summed all these sources of revenue up and they came to 


to replace that cash, by issuing these bonds for that purpose, 
there would then be no bonds issuable for the expenses of the 
appropriation made for the year ending June 30, 1910. 

Mr. MANN. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], if the gentleman will permit, 
the amount which I give as the amount of the appropriation 
does not include $4,380,000 and some odd which has been ad- 
vanced to the Panama Railway Company and which is to be 
reimbursed. 

Mr. PAYNE. It seems, according to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that we still have authority to issue about 
$45,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that will not provide for the entire 
amount of money which has been appropriated up to the end 
of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. PAYNE. That $45,000,000 which will come into the 
Treasury and be there for general expenditure when the bonds 
are issued. And so it does not at all interfere with the argu- 
ment which I made that we can, by the issue of bonds, replace 
this $35,000,000 appropriated during 1910, or an equivalent 
amount, even up to $45,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I simply in- 
tended to supplement the gentleman’s argument, in order to 
enforce the argument which the gentleman makes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, deducting these three sev- 
eral sums, amounting to $125,886,190.58, we have $918,128,170.65 
that is to be provided for. Well, the committee went a little 
further into this subject. We had some ideas that the appro- 
priations were not expended each year and that a certain per- 
centage of unexpended appropriations is found in the Treasury 
at the end of each fiscal year. I had an idea in my mind it 
amounted to 8 or 10 per cent. We called in the very accom- 
plished clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, who prob- 
ably knows as much about that as any Member of the House, 
and who has had longer experience, and I do not know that 
anybody would take offense if I should state that he has more 
information than anyone else on the subject; and he said the 
average of the unexpended appropriations would equal each 
year 6 or 8 per cent. The committee thought they would take 
a conservative estimate of the unexpended appropriations, and 
so deducted 5 instead of 6 or 8 per cent a year from the amount 
of money that has to be raised. After taking this 5 per cent off 
we have $872,221,701.77. Now, these appropriations include all 
the expenditures of the post-office and everything else. 

Then we looked at the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury made last November and the estimated revenue: From inter- 
nal revenue, $250,000,000; miscellaneous revenues, $62,000,000; 
postal revenues, $223,340,712. Then we had a careful esti- 
mate made of the schedules under this bill as we had prepared 
it. In fact, we prepared some of the schedules after we had 
the estimate made. We were looking for revenue and we found 
that the final estimate of revenues from the tariff part of the 
bill were $305,225,173. Still desiring to be conservative in these 
figures, we based this estimate, not upon the importations of 
1907, which was a boom year, a year of the largest importa- 
tions and which produced about $330,000,000 under the tariff 
schedules of the Dingley act, but we took it from the year 1906, 
going back three years prior to the time this bill will be in 
operation, discounting all the increase in population, increase 
in business resources, increase in everything—the growth of the 
United States for four years. We went back to 1906 and took 
the importations of that year under the Dingley Act as the 
basis of computation and found that the revenues from the 
tariff would amount to more than $305,000,000, 

At least, we were safe in making that estimate. 
an inheritance tax, of which I will speak later. 
estimate of that. It was difficult to get at. There were meager 
statistics on the subject. A New York newspaper published last 
Saturday a report of the amount of the revenues received by the 
States on that account, because we have in operation now an 
inheritance-tax law in several States. Now, the aggregate in 
83 States was $12,000,000, in round numbers. But the taxes 
in the various States were less than those imposed in our bill. 
The taxes in my own State were less than the rate upon direct 
descent in our bill; and yet, in the State of New York there 
are between five and six millions, nearly six millions of reve- 
nue, from the inheritance tax; and we thought, and we still 
think, that $20,000,000 from this source is a fair, conservative 
estimate of the revenue to be received from it. 

We added an extra tax upon cigarettes. Whereas they are 
now paying $3 per thousand, or a little less than that, according 
to the grade, we added 50 and 60 cents a thousand, and on last 
year’s consumption this would amount to a million and a half 
dollars additional revenue. 


Then we add 
We made an 
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$862,065,885, and this left an apparent deficit of $10,155,816.77. 
We continued our investigation a little further. We found that 
there was a discrepancy between the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor’s report and that of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the amount of the revenue from the tariff, and after we came to 
that conclusion, we found that the tonnage and some other 
taxes were not included in the report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and they amounted to $6,341,458.27, and 
should be added to the estimated revenue of this bill, and thus 
the total is about $3,000,000 apparent deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, of course no one can say 
will be under this bill from the 1st day of July next for the 
following fiscal year. That is largely speculation; but we have 
taken the same means to find out what it would be that has been 
employed in relation to the other tariff bills, and we find that 
those in the main have been conservative, as to the other bills, 
but not so conservative as we have tried to make them with this. 
We have a fair wad reasonable hope and prospect that this bill 
during the first year of its existence will leave no deficit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

But suppose there is a small deficit, Mr. Chairman? We 
have in the Treasury to-day $135,000,000 of available cash 
assets to meet any deficit that may come in the next year. We 
have provided for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds to replace 
$40,000,000 of purchase money of the Panama Canal, which 
would make $175,000,000 available if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should deem it best to issue those bonds during the next 
fiscal year. And we have in addition to that, according to the 
statement of-the gentleman from Illinois, an authorization of 
$45,000,000 more, authorized by the original Panama Canal act, 
available to the Secretary of the Treasury to issue during the 
next fiscal year. It seems to me that there is no question for 
any gentleman to get panicky over, about the revenues under 
this bill. I have no doubt after the bill becomes a law and busi- 
ness settles down, in the year 1911 it will do what it is sent out 
to do, provide sufficient revenue for the Government. 

Nor is that all, Mr. Chairman. I think there is some room 
for economy in our expenditures. Economy can be brought 
about by this House 

Mr. SIMS. Before we get away from the canal bond issue 
of $40,000,000—the gentleman speaks of issuing bonds to reim- 
burse the Treasury. Is it the idea of the gentleman that in the 
future there will be receipts from the Panama Canal to take up 
those bonds, that there will be a revenue from charges made 
by the Government for using the canal—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I think undoubtedly there will be a revenue 
some day. Perhaps it will not be in the gentleman's lifetime or 
mine. It took the Suez Canal a long time to produce a revenue 
to pay the interest on its bonds; but I think it is sure to come. 

Mr. SIMS. And the gentleman’s idea, then, in issuing bonds 
is that the Treasury will ultimately be relieved of that charge; 
that the burden ultimately will not come out of the common 
taxpayers. Is that it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I think ultimately; but whether we do or 
not, this canal is built for the ages. Why not let the people 
of the ages share a part of the burden of the building? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that question, I can 
not see any difference between issuing bonds to pay current 
demands on the Treasury and in issuing bonds to take the 
place of the current revenue already expended on the Panama 
Canal if they have both got to be paid by the common taxpayers 
in the end. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
we had a large surplus in the Treasury when we entered upon 
the building of this canal, and we have paid the money out of 
the Treasury. Some of us were desirous of reducing the sur- 
plus somewhat, so that it should not be in sight every time a 
man came in here for an appropriation, and should not tempt 
the people of the country to raid the Treasury because there 
was a big surplus in it. I do not believe in a large surplus, 
but I believe in fortifying the Treasury, so that no warrant of 
the United States will ever suffer the slightest. danger of re- 
maining unpaid for a single minute after it is presented to the 
Treasury. [Applause on the Republican side.] Right there, 
Mr. Chairman, it was reported in some newspaper a few weeks 
ago that the Treasury would now be bankrupt if it was not for 
the fact that the late Secretary of the Treasury had held back 
some $50,000,000 of warrants. Inquiry of the Treasury De- 


what the revenue 





partment developed the fact that that statement was made out 
of the whole cloth, that every warrant was being paid regularly 
and in order as it came to the Treasury for payment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we have guarded against any deficit tn the 


Yn the 


Treasury, but we have gone a little further than that. 
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war revenue act the Committee on Ways and Means reported a 
section providing against any contingency of a deficit in the 
Treasury. 

We provided for the issue of $100,000,000 of certificates, to 
run for one year at not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, 8S0 
that in any time of stress the Secretary of the Treasury might go 
out and borrow money and provide sufficient funds temporarily 
for the necessities of the Treasury. When we repealed the war 
revenue act by two separate bills we were careful not to repeal 
this section, but left it there for that purpose. It has been 
suggested to the committee, and the committee of its own mo- 
tion made the suggestion as well, to increase that limit from 
one hundred million to two hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and we put that into the bill. 
Treasury seems to be fortified and buttressed at every point, 
so that gentlemen may have no nervous spell over the Treasury 
if this bill becomes a law as it is brought in here by your 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will take up some of the schedules in the 
bill. In the first place we have provided a minimum and maxi- 
mum tariff. 
on the lines of our party platform and sometimes a little more 
than the party platform, because it is impossible to hold the 
scales evenly, even with all the information available to your 
committee on all these schedules; but it is the firm belief of 
your committee that if this first section, providing for a mini- 
mum tariff, is put into effect and it becomes the universal tariff 
law, as we believe it will, in the United States in their dealings 
with all foreign countries, no business will suffer from unfair 
and unequal competition from any foreign source, and every 
laborer in the United States will continue to receive good and 
fair compensation for the work which he performs. We believe 
it is a protective tariff. 

Then we provide that any country which gives us as fair 
trade relations as they give to any other country, which makes 
no discrimination against us which they do not make against 
the most favored nation under their conventions or tariffs, shall 
receive this minimum tariff provided for in sections 1 and 2. 
But if they do not, if they do not give us an equal chance in 
their markets with any other nation, we do not propose to 
allow them to come into our market at this minimum rate. 
Our market is the market of the world, for we are the greatest 
consumers, the greatest buyers of any nation on earth, con- 
suming from one-third to one-half of the productions of the 
world over. 

Some gentlemen have pretended to get nervous over that. I 
have seen some items in the newspapers that this was a trick 
on the part of the committee, that while we had reduced rates 
in the first section we had added 20 per cent of duty in some in- 
stances to the Dingley rate, and in some instances to the free 
section, and that that was the joker; that the maximum rate 
was the rate on which the nations of the earth were to enter 
our markets. Did they stop to think that that great country of 
our cousins—the English—give us, as they give every other 
nation of the earth, equal trade relations, and from the very 
moment that this bill becomes a law until it is finally repealed 
Great Britain will be entitled to come into this country with its 
products precisely at the minimum rates in sections 1 and 2? 

Take her great rivals for our market, France and Germany; 
can they stand by and see Great Britain take up that trade and 
they do nothing? Will they enforce their maximum rate against 
us because we do not give them our minimum rate? Will they 
force our maximum rates on exports to this country and see 
Great Britain come in and take the trade of this market? Is 
there any man within the sound of my voice that supposes for 
a minute that France and Germany and the nations of the earth 
seeking our markets will not immediately avail themselves of 
the minimum rate which we offer in sections 1 and 2? 


We provide that no maximum rate shall go into effect within | 


sixty days after the passage of the bill. We give them an op- 
portunity to make their rates with us or put themselves on an 
equality with Great Britain. Now, you may call it a club, you 


may call it reciprocal trade, you may call it holding out the | 


olive branch of peace in trade by giving them the minimum 
rates if they deal fairly with us, but whatever you call it it is 
absolutely certain that the great nations of the earth will take 


the advantage which we give them under sections 1 and 2 of | 


this act to make their rates with us such as to get the rates 
prescribed in these sections. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill does not keep up the Dingley rates on 
sectton 1. We have utilized these hearings to adjust the rates 
under section 1. We have followed somewhat the line of Presi- 
dent McKinley in his Buffalo speech—that speech that has been 


With that section added, the | 


Our minimum tariff is a protective tariff, built | 
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so often misquoted and lied about on the stump, wherein he 
used this language: 

If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

We have taken up the duties under this bill no longer needed 
at the rates prescribed for protection. Unfortunately, they 
seem to be needed in some cases for the revenue. We offer, also, 
rates to those countries of the world that they may come fn here 
and pay the tariff that Great Britain pays upon her producis 
and trade with us. Of course, Mr. Chairman, every country 
that seeks trade in the country having a protective tariff must 
make up its mind, and its manufacturers must make up their 
minds, to pay the tariff to enter into the trade of that country. 
That is a rule of economic law that can not be overridden or 
disregarded. We give them rates by which they may pay our 
| tariff and come in, sometimes in equal competition and some- 
| times in not quite equal competition, with our manufacturers, 
in seeking our markets here; and all we ask of them is that they 
shall do the same thing to us and leave it to the skill and the 
| enterprise of our manufacturers to go into their markets and 
pay tariff rates on even terms with every other foreign country 
and seek in open competition for their trade. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not an easy question to adjust these 
rates. As I said before, the committee have considered every 
paragraph of the Dingley bill, reading it through carefully, 
reading the evidence, considering it, and finally adjusting the 
rates. Of course, we did not all agree to each paragraph after 
we had read the hearing on it. The committee differed. I do 
not suppose there is any member of the twelve who is fully 
satisfied with ‘every paragraph in this bill which we pro- 
pose, but it was the judgment of the majority of that commit- 
tee, in which we all finally agreed, and the 12 Republican mem- 
bers bring in this bill as a unanimous agreement for the tariff 
bill which, after its enactment, shall be in force in this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman leaves the sub 
ject of the maximum and minimum tariff, I would like to call 
his attention to the proviso at the end of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gentle 
man has called my attention to that. There have not been a 
great many mistakes made in the printing of this bill, but when 
clerks have to work until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning it can 
not be expected that they will get everything all right, and so 
it transpires that the fourth section, the maximum and mini- 
mum section—that is, the application of the maximum and the 
minimum rate—is printed in the bill as originally drafted and 
not as finally agreed upon by the committee. Possibly this may 
have been the result of my own mistake. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if this small print is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE. No;itis not. This print was printed from th: 
print of the bill as introduced, and the proof was read in the 
Printing Office and not by the clerk of the committee, and | 
have discovered several mistakes in it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was not trying to bother the 
| gentlemen at all 

Mr. PAYNE. No; but I say I have found a number o 
takes in it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was trying to ascertain whether 
the proviso that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] 
called atteition to, as printed on page 74, is as the gentleman 
intends it to stand? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman means the proviso? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; this proviso printed on page 
74. Is that the way the gentleman intends it to stand? 

Mr. PAYNE. Itis not the way that the committee agreed upon; 
and I was just saying for the benefit of the gentleman and the 
committee, that since the bill was reported to the House it has 
been found that there are errors in the print which the com- 
mittee did not intend to be there. I was about to explain that. 
I was going to read the proviso first as it reads in the print, 
and then the proposed change in it. I read from page 74 of 
one print (Report No. 1), and it will be found on page 152 of 
the comparative document. The proviso reads in the printed 
bill: 

Provided, however, That these provisions for additional duties shall 
not apply to the cases where the preferential duties to other countri 
are those which are given to a province, dependency, or colony to t 
mother country only. 

That would apply as it reads only where a colony gave prefer- 
ence to the mother country. The intention of the committee is 
that where the mother country gives preference to @ colony as 
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well, these provisions of the bill should not apply. 
the Clerk to read the substitute which I hope to offer at the 
proper time for section 4, making changes in the original text 
of section 4 as printed, and also in this proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





Strike out section 4 and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Suc. 4. Whenever any country, province, dependency, or colony ad- 
mits each and every article imported into said country, province, de- 
pendency, or colony from the United States, or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands), the growth or product in whole or in 
part of the soil or industry of the United States or any of its posses- 
sions (except the Philippine Islands), upon payment thereon of duties, 


imposts, excises, or taxes which shall not be in excess of those levied | 


upon like articles imported from any other country, province, depend- 
ency, or colony, and admits such articles on terms as favorable as those 


accorded to any article imported from any other country, province, de- | 


pendency, or colony, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
articles imported into the United States and any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands) from such country, province, depend- 
ency, or colony, the growth or product of the soil or industry of such 
country, province, dependency, or colony, and whether such articles are 
shipped from the ports of such country, province, dependency, or colony, 
or from any other foreign port or ports, the rate of duty prescribed in 
section 1 of this act; and in like cases the articles mentioned in section 
2 of this act shall be admitted free of duty. 

Whenever on or after sixty days after the passage of this act any 
country, province, dependency, or colony discriminates against any 
article imported from the United States, or any of its possessions (ex- 
cept the Philippine Islands), the growth or product, in-whole or in part, 
of the soil or industry of the United States, or any of its possessions 
(except the Philippine Islands), by levying duties, imposts, excises, or 
taxes thereon in excess of those levied upon similar articles imported 
from any other country, province, dependency, or colony, or in any way 
fails to admit any article imported from the United States, or any of 
its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), on terms as favorable as 
those accorded to any article imported from, and the products of any 
other country, province, dependency, or colony, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon all articles imported into the United States, or 
any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), the growth or 
product of the soil or industry of such country, province, dependency, 
or colony so discriminating against any article imported from the United 
States the rates of duty prescribed in section 38. Provided however, 
That these provisions for additional duties shall not apply to the cases 
where the preferential duties are those which are given by and be- 
tween a province, dependency, colony, or the mother country only. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I have had this read in order 
that it might be printed in the Recorp and meet the scrutiny of 
Members of the House, It has been not an easy section to draw, 
but the committee believe they have perfected it now; but still, 
among the nearly 400 Members of the House, they would be 
glad to receive any suggestion that would in any way tend to 
clear the section or make it in any better manner express the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under that amendment the country 
which has preferential rates with its dependencies or colonies 
would, nevertheless, be entitled to our minimum rates. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, certainly; if they were otherwise entitled 
they certainly would be under this. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly, I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER. Under this amendment, if there were prefer- 
ential duties between different colonies of the same country, as 


between Canada and Australia, would not the maximum duties | 


go into effect? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so, if the gentleman will care- 
fully study the language when he sees it; and I would be glad 
after he has done so to receive his opinion and any suggestion 
that the gentleman has to offer. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I ask for information, Mr. Chairman. 
In order to secure the benefits of the minimum rates as fixed 
in the new bill it will be necessary for the parliaments of the 
foreign countries to meet and offer to this country agreements 
for that purpose. I should like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means whether the time 
which is provided for in this bill, namely, sixty days, is a 
sufficient time for the foreign countries to comply with that 
provision ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand the German Reichstag is now 
in session, and I suppose they are taking notice of what we 
are doing here, and in some of the other countries they have 
authority outside, an executive authority, without the meeting 
of parliament. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. And is there anything in the bill which 
would enable us to enter into these special agreements which 
would secure to us the most-favored-nation clauses in their 
tariff bflls and in return extend to them the minimum rates? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman the committee 
considered the question whether it was better to continue, as 
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I will ask | under the third section of the Dingley bill, and authorize the 
| 


Executive to make agreements, and when the proclamation of 
such agreement was made for this minimum to go into effect, 
or to make this section automatic, so that whenever any coun- 
try gave us their favorable trade relations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury might collect the revenues according to whether they 
had or not given us the most favorable trade relation, or whether 
they discriminated against us or not. 

And if the Secretary of the Treasury made a mistake, it 
would be up to any importer of goods to bring an action to 
decide the matter in court upon evidence. We thought that was 
a better way to determine it than to put it up to the Executive 
or to the State Department and have some clerk in the State 
Department without sufficient authority collect evidence, pre- 
pare agreements, and decide that serious question. So we left 
it in the bill as it is, preferring that it should be automatic 
in its operation, depending upon whether they did, in fact, or 
not give a favorable trade relation, and that fact, if a mistake 
is made, to be settled in the courts of the United States. So 
we have wiped out the provision of section 3 in regard to 
negotiations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak of some of the 
changes made in this bill. The committee have transferred 
some items from the free list to the dutiable list. They have 
increased the duty on some paragraphs. They have not done 
this under cover, They published these in the statement and 
in the report made and court the attention of the Members 
of the House and the country to the changes they have made. 
The increases are few in number. They are not very serious, 
but every one of them was made for a reason, after examining 
the evidence that was before the committee. 

In Schedule A, the chemical schedule, we have increased the 
duty on perfumeries and toilet articles from 50 to 60 per cent. 
We thought that was a fair subject for revenue, and that 60 
per cent would produce more revenue than 50 per cent. That 
was not taxing any man’s breakfast table. That is not open 
to any hue and cry on the part of any demagogue in the United 
States. It is to increase the revenue. 

Now, we have made some other similar increases, We have 
increased fancy soap from 15 to 20 cents a pound. You and 
I and the other common people can still buy our castile soap 
at the old rate, which is sufficient for the ordinary toilet pur- 
poses of the ordinary man, but if people want fancy soaps let 
them pay a little more into the Treasury of the United States 
and furnish a little more revenue. 

Schedule C is the iron and steel schedule. We increased two 
items, namely, swords and side arms, from 35 to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. I do not believe there will be much kicking about 
that. I got this morning, about an hour before the House met, 
a sketch of the views of the minority to be filed. They had 
overlooked this increase on swords and side arms, as they did 
on bottle caps, the foil that goes over the top of a champagne 
bottle. I say champagne bottle because possibly more of my 
auditors will recognize what it is. They have increased the 
duty on that from 45 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 

And then there is chicory root, which adulterates the coffee 
of the honest man that tries to buy the pure article. We in- 
crease the duty on that from 1 cent to 24 cents. I do not 
know but that some Member will get up and talk about taxing 
the poor man’s breakfast table. We do not believe in letting 
adulterants come in without being taxed. 

And then there is cocoa. We increase cocoa butter, dande- 
lion root, and other adulterants and articles used as a substi- 
tute for coffee from 24 cents to 4 cents a pound. 

Spices, unground, have always been on the free list. Why 
they have not been made to pay a revenue duty I do not know. 
I do not use any of them myself, because I think the only 


| proper use for them is when you go to a bar to get a drink. 


Therefore I do not have any occasion to use them. I do not 
believe that they are a useful article of food. I believe the 
human stomach is better without them than with them; but 
some people think they have got to have them, and if that is so, 
let them pay a revenue duty on them. We transferred spices, 
unground, from the free list to the dutiable list at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, and then when they are manufactured, at 30 
per cent ad valorem, and in addition to that the same duty per 
pound that was originally on the manufactured article when 
the unmanufactured was on the free list. I do not believe any- 


body is going to get up any serious complaint about that. If 
they do, they will not be able to catch the ear of many people. 
And then we raised feathers from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
ad valorem, and feathers, dressed, colored, and so forth, from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent. Furs, dressed on the skins, from 20 
per cent to 27} per cent. Manufactures of hair, from 20 to 25 
per cent. That is hard on baldheaded men; yet if you will 
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wear a wig contrary to the law of nature, why, in heaven's 
name, should you not pay a reasonable duty? [Laughter.] 

Then we have increased the duty on some articles where we 
thought that the protection under the law did not measure up 
to the plank of the Chicago platform which we believe in. 

Oxalie acid, which up to the time of the Dingley bill was not 
made in this country, was kept on the free list. Some enter- 
prising people have gone to work and are manufacturing oxalic 
acid, and with a little protection they can supply the wants of 
this country and set people to work. Why should they not do 
it? Since they have been conducting business their foreign 
competitors have come in to drive them out by lowering the 
price, and they can not meet the competition. It is either duty 
or closing up of the factory. We preferred to keep the factory 
open, and we put a duty of 1 cent a pound on it, which would 
equal 25 per cent, as I recollect it, or about that. 

We increased the duty on coal-tar dyes or colors from 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. The committee did not do this 
without doing the subject full justice so far as investigations 
were concerned, because these colors are used in the manufac- 
tures of goods. We found that some enterprising gentlemen had 
put $2,000,000 into a factory to manufacture these dyes. They 
did it soon after the tariff rates were put in the Dingley bill, 
believing that under that they could meet the foreign competi- 
tion and establish the business. What was the result? Nearly 
all the colors manufactured from coal tars were invented in 
Germany. Iam sorry to have to confess it, but the truth is that 
the chemists in Germany beat the world. There are no equals 
anywhere in the world to the German chemist, and he is in- 
genious, constantly at work, and out of 4,000 different materials 
that are found in common coal tar they have extracted color 
after color and have cheapened processes of manufacture. In 
most instances these dyes enter into the color of all textiles the 
world over. They get out a patent in Germany, and under our 
very favorable patent laws they take out a patent here for their 
invention, and then they let our people have them for whatever 
prices they ask. 

But it happens that twelve years ago the patents in some of 
these colors had expired in the United States and these enter- 
prising men here wanted to go into the business and thought 
that when that rate of duty was fixed they would be able to 
maintain the manufacture here. But, as I say, the Germans 
came in here and dumped colors in the market, and as often as 
our people succeeded in making the color and putting it on the 
market, the Germans came in and sold cheaper colors, or an 
equal color at a less price, driving them out of the production 
of that branch; and then they started up something else. The 
Germans, in the meantime, sometimes recouped themselves on 
the patented colors that they had. These gentlemen showed us 
their balance sheets for seven years. They showed them pri- 
vately and confidentially to the members of the committee, and 
when we read these we concluded to raise this duty from 30 
to 35 per cent. We want to make these dyes in this country, 
by American labor, out of the abundant supply we have of coal 


tar, for the benefit of the people of this country, and in order | 


to let 


them make this product we have increased this duty 
from 


30 to 35 per cent. 


These are all the increases we made in the chemical schedule. | 


We have 80 paragraphs in this schedule. 

In Schedule B we increase the duty on Keene’s cement from 
380 to 35 per cent ad valorem. Keene’s cement is made out of 
gypsum and is a new article of commerce. In all the hotels in 


Washington where you see these beautiful marble columns you | 


would naturally think they were dug from the bowels of the 
earth and finished by the labor of man. They are shaped by 
the use of Keene’s cement. They are beautiful. They seem 
almost an improvement on nature. When you come to look at 
them you would think that nature had done the work. We 
were making that and thought that we were doing fairly well, 
but a few years ago there began quite an importation of it. 
They came along here and asked us for a miserable little in- 
crease of 5 per cent on the duty, and we very gladly put it in 
the bill. 

We want to make Keene's cement in this country, 


beauty of the modern hotel and office building by encouraging 
this industry. 

Asphaltum we changed from a specific duty that meant in 
one 
on 
on the bitumen contained therein. 
duty as the duty on lead ores, 
there is in the substance; and, if it comes in with 20 per cent, 
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so that | 
future generations can see what we have contributed to the | 


case a small percentage, and in another a large percentage 
valuation, to fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent per pound | 
That is the same kind of a | 
a duty on the amount of stuff 


it pays a duty on 400 pounds to the ton; if it comes in at 90 





per cent, it pays a duty on the corresponding number of pounds 
to the ton, so that it is an equalized duty all the way through. 

Fluorspar, crude, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 50 cents per 
ton; crushed or otherwise manufactured, from 20 per cent ad 
valorem to $1.75 per ton. 

Cast polished plate glass, increased from 8 cents to 10 cents 
per square foot on sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches, 

and on those above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, from 

| 10 cents to 124 cents per square foot; all above that, 224 cents 
per square foot, which is a reduction on nearly all of these 
larger sizes. 

People interested in these schedules, both the makers of plate 
| glass and the consumers who make furniture, came before the 
committee and asked for a flat rate of 224 cents a foot on all 
sizes of plate glass. That would increase these lower sizes 
from 10 cents to 224 cents and from 12 cents to 224 cents, while 
it.would decrease those more than 24 by 30 inches all the way 
| from 38 cents per square foot to 224 cents per square foot and, 


I think, on some of them from 50 cents per square foot to 224 
| cents. Well, the committee looked into it. They found they 
| were entitled to increased protection on these small sizes, and 
| they added 25 per cent to the duty. They found that they can 


make the larger sizes without the protection in the Dingley bill, 
and so they decreased the duty. That is the principle on which 


we have framed this bill. Sometimes you see a man stand up 
and say, “I am a protectionist.” I claim to have been a pro- 
tectionist all my life. Still, I find some gentlemen who claim 
to be protectionists with whom I do not exactly agree. Some 


gentlemen think in order to be protectionists that after they 
have found oué the difference between the cost of production 
here and the cost abroad they ought to put on double that dif- 
ference by way of a tariff rate, and they are willing to vote for 
such a provision in the bill, and if crowded hard they will go 
to three times that amount. 








I do not believe that such a man is a good friend of protec- 
tion. I believe we should fix these duties as nearly as we can 
| at the difference between the cost here and the cost abroad, and 

not after we have decided what that difference is, double it, add 
100 per cent to it; because when that is done, that rate is 
pointed to as one of the inconsistencies and incongruities of a 
protective-tariff bill. He is the better friend of protection who 
tries to keep the rates reasonably protective to the people en- 
| gaged in the industry. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
Now, there are other changes. Pins with solid heads, the 
| same rate of duty; but with ornamental heads, where they have 
| diamonds and everything else hanging around the head, so that 
| they get into the class of jewelry, we have increased the rate 
from 40 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 
We increased the rate on some watch movements, after full 
i and careful hearing; and I invite the attention of gentlemen of 
this committee on both sides to the hearings on the watch 
schedule. I believe those of us who be#ieve in protection will 
| think we did the right thing. I can not go into details now 

Those who believe in a tariff for revenue will also believe that 

we will produce more revenue under the schedules as we have 
| made them than we did out of the schedules under the Dingley 
| bill; and those who believe in a tariff for revenue, with one eye 
closed on the protective principles of the bill, will be enthu 
' siastic in support of the changes that we have made upon 
| watches. Oh, I do admire a man who comes up and says, “I 
am for a tariff for revenue, but my people are doing this or that 
down at my district, and they can not stand for the foreign 
competition.” Take, for instance, peanuts, which come in at half 
a cent a pound. Gentlemen say they can not meet the compe 
tition unless you raise the duty S00 per cent and make { 
cents a pound. Still they say, ‘“ We are for a tariff for reve: 

| but we want to protect the peanut industry.” We talked som: 
of changing this from half a cent per pound to half a ce ’ 
| peanut. Of course that would be more in line with their tarifi 
for revenue, and it would give them all the protection they 
| want. [Laughter.] But, wisely, the committee afte ‘ra consider 
able examination of the subject came to the conclusion that half 
la cent a pound was ample protection for the peanut industry 


of the United States, and they have left the rate just where it 
| was. 
Zine in ore. That has been a burning question to some 
Members of the House and in some localities in the United 
| States. 
| Zine ore was never on the dutiable list until this proposed 
| bill. There was never any necessity for it until within the last 


three or four years. None came in to interfere with the zine 
miners of the United States. But three or four years ago the 
people up in Missouri, in the Joplin district, including the Kan- 


sas district and running through into Oklahoma, found out 
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that calamite was coming into the United States from Mexico | company, the difference in price between New York and London 


and interfering with their industry. 
the Treasury Department. Calamite was on the free list, but 
under the general clause relating to ores there was a duty of 
20 per cent on zinc ore. They never had occasion to study it 
up before. The Treasury officials decided that inasmuch as 
calamite was more or less rich in zine it should come in 
under a duty of 20 per cent, and they imposed it. Suits were 
commenced in several parts of the United States—in New York, 
in New Orleans, and elsewhere—to recover batk the 20 per cent 
paid under protest, claiming that it should come in free. 

As these suits came to trial, one by one, the United States 
was beaten, and the courts decided that it should come in free. 
Still the Government continued to collect the duty, hoping for 
a reversal in the higher courts, perhaps ultimately in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

This is the rule of the Government in these cases, and you 
will see the necessity for it. If the Government should lay 
down on the collection of a duty when they had the first ad- 
verse decision, and then on appeal the court should finally 
determine that they were right in assessing and collecting the 
duty, the Government would have no redress against the people 
who, in the meantime, had imported ore; they .would have to 
hunt for the money, and could not get it. And so they have 
continued to impose the duty and collect it on calamite up to 
the present time. 

Still the ore came in in increasing quantities, and these people 
came down here and asked for a duty on the ore, and they 
wanted a cent and a half a pound. The committee took a good 
deal of time in the investigation to find out the truth about the 
matter. It was no easy matter to investigate. 

These gentlemen came up, and with nothing but hearsay as 
to the price in Mexico of labor and cost of the production of the 
ore. When we came to pin them down, the information was 
not very accurate. In fact, one gentleman drew on his imagina- 
tion, and testified before the committee that the Mexican ore 
had to be drawn by ox teams about 40 miles from the mines to 
the railroad. He said that a team of two or four oxen would 
draw 3 tons of that ore through a sandy road from the mine to 
the railroad. Some of us that had gee-hawed the oxen when 
we were boys knew something about what ox teams could do 
in drawing 3 tons of ore over a sandy road. We doubted that 
proposition and all his evidence. By and by some gentlemen 
who had the facts appeared before the committee and made a 
brief, in which they stated their case, and finally the commit- 
tee concluded to put a cent a pound on the zine contained in the 
ore—a cent a pound on the zinc in pigs and bars, the same as 
the duty on the ore. It may cost the difference of one-fifth of 
a cent to refine zinc in ore in this country fram what it costs 
in Great Britain and it may not. The difference in price be- 
tween New York and London has averaged about one-fifth of a 
cent a pound during the last ten or twelve years. 

The truth is that over there they have cheaper labor, and here 
the smelters being located in the Kansas district, where there is 
natural gas, we have the cheaper fuel, and one about balances 
the other. Some of the refiners claim that the British have 
sort of inherited their adaptiveness to smelting because it has 
been handed down from father to son, and that they are a little 
more expert than our people who have only had their experi- 
ence and haye not come into it by the transmission of blood. 
Then the matter of freight, I think, cuts some little figure in it, 
but we concluded that, on the whole, it was better to put the 
same duty on the zinc in the ore and zinc in the pig, 1 cent a 
pound in each case. We think we have given them all the pro- 
tection they are entitled to, both the miner and the refiner. We 
present that as one of the additional duties in this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will interrupt, but it will be a pleasant ex- 
perience to have an interruption. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is now claimed that the reduction made 
from a cent and a half to a cent a pound on zinc spelter leaves 
the zinc manufacturers open to a competition with the manu- 
facturers of spelter in foreign countries that they can not stand. 
It is claimed that the Italian, the Belgian, and the German 
refiners of zinc spelter can import the ore from old Mexico, 
refine it in their countries, pay $20 per ton duty, and supply 
{it to our markets cheaper than our own manufacturers can 
make spelter here. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that let me state 
this one concrete fact: Great Britain has been importing this 
old Mexico zinc ore and reducing it, smelting and refining it, im- 
porting it, of course, free of duty, and we have had a duty of 
a cent and a half a pound here on the pig. Notwithstanding 
that, as stated by one of the witnesses in behalf of the smelter 


They posted hotfoot to | has been only one-fifth of a cent a pound in favor of London— 


one-fifth of a cent less during all these years. Now, he asks for 
an additional duty. He asks for a cent a pound duty, and he 
made it up in this way: There was a quarter of a cent because 
of the efficiency inherited from the grandfather who had been a 
smelter in Great Britain, as compared with the efliciency of the 
smelter here. 

We did not consider that proposition very long. He added a 
quarter of a cent for contingencies which had not happened 
during the last twelve years, and we did not draw on our ap- 
prehension for that contingency. Then he asked eighteen one- 
hundredths of a cent for difference in freight, which did not 
exist on examination of it. In that way he claimed they ought 
to have a cent a pound, and he did not conjure up Belgium or 
Germany or anybody else, but he was talking about Great Brit- 
ain, where his competition is; not Germany or Belgium. Of 
course, after this bill is published, gentlemen with those inter- 
ests who have not followed the matter before will come to 
Members of the House and conjure up some bugbear, some 
ghost, and transfer its existence from Great Britain to Bel- 
gium or Germany. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The freight rate from Belgium is about 
10 cents, and the freight rate from the Kansas smelter is 28} 
cents to the seaboard markets. For this reason 1 cent a pound 
does not afford protection to the zinc-spelter manufacturer in 
this country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ten cents a what? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Ten cents a hundred. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. PAYNE. I examined very carefully the gentleman’s 
statement of the difference in freight. I did not find it there. 
I may have been wrong and he may have been right. I may 
have been a little prejudiced because he tried to work in this 
quarter of a cent for hereditary transmission in the smelter in 
Great Britain, or because he tried to work in the quarter of a 
cent for contingencies—laboring to make it a cent a pound, when 
he had to admit that the difference in price was only one-tenth 
of a cent; and he had done business here against freight rates 
and everything else, and the price here with this ample protec- 
tion, and more than protection, upon the article had ruled only 
one-fifth of a cent more than the London price. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, there are some things that we get in statistics that 
can not be controverted. Facts are stubborn things when they 
are on the official reports, and when this same man came in 
here and had made the average of the difference in price for a 
number of years one-fifth of a cent a pound—and I was willing 
to go him a little better, because I discovered one year that it 
was almost two-fifths of a cent a pound—that was a concrete 
fact that he could not get over by any imagination or appre- 
hension. 

Mr. Chairman, if we made this bill on the apprehensions of 
people, there is no knowing where it would stop. Just now 
we are suffering from a depression in business, from a panic 
which was world-wide, and we have been having the effect of 
that panic since the fall of 1907. People abroad can not sell 
their goods as well as the people here. They are dumping them 
on us to get the money and keep their heads above water, sell- 
ing them at lower than normal or average price for the last 
few years prior to 1907. We can not adjust a bill to meet just 
that panicky condition. We have got to take a reasonable view 
of the business for the years where it has been prosperous un- 
der the Dingley rate up to 1907. It ill becomes the man who is 
a smelter or a miner of zinc in ore to come in here and com- 
plain or criticise. On the contrary, I met one of these gentle- 
men this morning, and he took me by the hand and said: 

I am from the Joplin district, and I want to thank the committee for 
the fair consideration which they gave to the zinc business. 

Of course you can find somebody who is disgruntled always. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The duty on zinc spelter under the Ding- 
ley bill was a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Under the Payne bill it is proposed te 
make it a cent a pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Just 1 cent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. A reduction of $10 in the ton. Now, my 
eontention is that the protection that is offered to the ore men 
by placing a cent a pound on the metallic contents of zinc in 
the ore—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. CAMPBELL (continuing). Is taken from them by re- 


moving the duty of half a cent a pound on the zinc spelter, be- 
cause the larger importations which will come in the finished 
product from foreign countries will injure our mines and our 
smelters alike, 
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Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not go through all 
the small matters that are covered by increases in this bill—— 
Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, 
representing the mining interests and the miners, that we have 
no contention to make in regard to the tariff that has been 
changed on spelter. The miners appreciate the fact that you 
have given a tariff of 1 cent a pound upon the metal contents 
in zine ore, and we believe that we are entitled to that, and we 
are making no fight nor have we any fault to find in regard to 
the matter of tariff on spelter at present. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not comment on all 
the items we have changed in this bill. A number of them 
appear in the report, and the reason for them is so plain that 
it does not need comment, but if hereafter they are attacked 
when this bill is considered by paragraphs, I may have some- 
thing to say upon them. We raised the duty on lithographic 
prints after a full hearing and careful consideration. Why, we 
found that Germany was making pictures for postal cards and 
supplying the United States. In my own town some ladies 
wrote me, wanting to know what the duty was on postal cards 
of the beautiful scenes around the most beautiful city in the 
world, “Auburn, sweet Auburn,” and I wrote to know why, 
and they said that they were going to distribute a large num- 
ber of those cards, and they found they could get them cheaper 
in Germany after paying the tariff than in the United States. 
So I started in, a little prejudiced by this testimony which had 
come to me, and I was not surprised to find that people who 
knew about the business stated the exact facts as to the need 
of additional protection in order that our people who work at 
the lithographic trade might have a chance to live and to do 
business, so we increased the amount to the protective point to 
make up the difference of cost here and in Germany. We hope 
that the result will be that the bulk of these photographic cards 
will be produced by the laborers in the United States and not 
by the laborers in Germany. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do so with pleasure. 

Mr. PERKINS. On page 52 of the bill, at paragraph 407, at 
the close of the section, there is a change of duty on plain 
basic papers used for photographic or solar processes. The duty 
there has been increased 50 per cent. Does the gentleman recall 
the reason for that at all, or recall that item? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not recall the evidence. There was a 
mass of evidence about the paper schedule, somewhat technical, 
and, while I understood it at the time, I do not recall it. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to say to the gentleman this article 
is imported entirely from abroad. It is not manufactured in 
this country, and there seems no reason why the duty at 6 
cents, which would average about 20 per cent ad valorem, should 
be largely increased; and the people who have to pay the tax, 
because there is no domestic manufacture, were curious to know 
on what theory the committee made so large an increase in the 
duty which they have to pay. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to state to my colleague that his friend 
and mine, the general counsel of the great photographing estab- 
lishment of his own town, kept pretty close tab on this hearing 
and appeared before the committee. 

I do not recall that he appeared and made any argument in 
answer to the argument that was made in favor of increasing 
these rates. I do not pretend to remember now the evidence, 
I would be glad to take it up with the gentleman later. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would be glad if the gentleman would. 
The gentleman kept close tab on the evidence and is still sur- 
prised to find an increase made on this item. I hope the gen- 
tleman will take it up later. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am always glad to take up any question with 
my colleague. 

Now, in Schedule G, we increase the duty on split peas be- 
cause of the personal knowledge and evidence of a Member 

of the House who knows all about the business. We did not 
give him what he asked for, but we did increase it 5 cents a 
bushel. On figs we made an increase of from 2 to 2} cents a 
pound. On pineapples, from $7 to $8 per thousand. 

On Schedule I we put an additional duty of 1 cent a yard on 
mercerized fabrics. 
the trade. They are produced by saturating the cloth with 
some chemical compound and then stretching it and drying it. 
It produces a beautiful finish in the cloth that will almost de- 
ceive an ordinary man to believe it is silk. This was invented 
by a man named Mercer, and is called the “ mercerized process,” 












Mercerized fabrics are something new to | 
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additional labor and the difference in the cost of labor 
and abroad clearly showed that they were entitled to a 
cent a yard. Then, there is an increase of duty on stockings 
that are shaped on a machine to the conformation of the foot. 
We did it after hearing a good deal of evidence and after care- 
fully considering it, and came to the conclusion that if 
wished to continue the manufacture of our own ladies’ hose we 
must give an additional protection to our manufacturers. So 
we increased this duty. I understand the ladies are forming an 
organization. I hope no Member of the House will be intimi- 
dated by any such organization. I hope they will be able to 
make their peace at home and abroad when this question is 
under discussion. I am sure they will if they will carefully 
study the evidence and present the arguments from the facts 
presented to the committee. 

Now, the next thing, Mr. Chairman, was an increase of duty 
on women’s gloves. And thereby hangs a tale! In 1897 we 
increased the duty on men’s gloves from about $2 a dozen pairs 
to $4. a dozen pairs. They demonstrated to committee 
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the 
that that would make up the difference in the cost of labor 
between this country and the countries abroad, and that they 
could make men’s gloves here and take the principal share of 
the market if we put on that duty. The committee then con- 
sidered the proposition carefully, after hearing all the evidence. 
We believed that they should have an increase of duty to #4 
a dozen on men’s gloves. Then we were making perhaps 
per cent of the men’s gloves in this country and importing the 
balance. To-day we are making 90 per cent of the gloves worn 
by men in the United States and importing the 10 per cent. It 
transferred an industry, built up small cities and towns. Peo- 
ple take these gloves to their homes, sew them by machinery 
and by hand. The fruit of their labor is sold to the people 
of the United States, and the price per pair of men’s gloves 
to-day in the United States, they tell me, is less than it was 
when we put on this duty in 1897. 

It is not quite as big in proportion, but as good an illustration 
of the benefits of protection as was the duty on tin plate put 
into the McKinley bill in 1890. Now they come to us and say 
that they are making about 5 per cent of the ladies’ gloves in 
this country and importing 95 per cent. It is just as easy and 
just as difficult to make a lady’s glove as it is to make a man’s 
glove. The duty should be the same, and if it is made the same 
they promise to set 50,000 people at work and make the gloves 
for the women of the United States. So we put on this in- 
crease. A pretty large increase on one of the items is $1.75 a 
dozen on schmaschen gloves. The schmaschen glove is made 
from the skin of a prematurely born kid. But there are 
many schmaschen coming into the United States that it would 
seem almost as though all the kids in Europe had been born too 
early. [Laughter.] Of course it is a frand. They get in a 
schmaschen glove that does not belong ip the class, gloves that 
should pay $2.50 and $3 a dozen under the Dingley law. We 
wipe out that schmaschen business, and we put on a duty of $4 
a dozen on women’s gloves, and where they were over 14 inches 
in length we added an additional duty for every dozen pairs. 
We did it to build up an industry. Women could get along 
without the kid gloves, or fewer pairs of them, use silk gloves 
and cotton gloves, and all that sort of thing. 

They could keep their hands warm, although they could not 
eover their pride. So we increased that duty. We believe that 
when this bill becomes law and is in full operation and before 
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it is repealed, we will be making 90 per cent of the women's 
gloves in this country. 
Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman believes that this dellar and 
half a dozen pairs will materially increase the pri of 
That is the object, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, $1.50 a dozen pairs would make 
cents a pair. Yes; in the first operation it would—that 
while we were having protection, increasing the price first as 
a benefit to the manufacturers, and then when comp: 
comes in you get back to the old rates, just as we 
men’s gloves, or below. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then, as I understand, this duty is not in- 
tended as a means of increasing the revenue? 

Mr. PAYNE. Fortunately, both meet in this schedule. 
beautiful for revenue and magnificent for business. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I understand that if we manufacture 
90 per cent of the women’s gloves that are used, instead of what 
| we are doing now, there will be no importation, and the revenue 
on gloves will certainly be less. You can not both get the reve 
nue and make the gloves without making the revenue less. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Well, we need the revenue now, right off, next 
year. The year after that we will not need so much of it, and 
before this bill is repealed I hope we will not need any from this 
source. That is a third good reason. I wish my colleague 
woulc ask me another question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask my colleague if he really 
thinks if this duty is fixed so high, and the women’s gloves 
which are now imported and pay duty are in the future made 
in this country and no women’s gloves are imported, there will 
be an increased revenue made by the duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. If in the initiation of the business I did not 
think there would be an increase in the revenue, I would hesi- 
tate. It will take some time to build up this business. But the 
gentleman knows that the ladies who wear these gloves will 
wear out just as many gloves and buy just as many next year 
as they do now if they do cost 15 or 25 cents a pair more than 
they do now. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Will my colleague allow me to 
make a statement? I desire to make this statement—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not want my colleague to make a speech. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I do not intend to make a speech, 
in the gentleman’s time. I want to ask him this question: 
While the manufacture of gloves will be greater the importation 
of leather will be increased very much, and the,revenue will not 
be so greatly changed as it would seem on the first statement 
of the case. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am giad that my colleague made that state- 
ment. The duty on leather is 20 per cent. The question came 
here that we should take that off in order to encourage the 
manufacture of gloves. We found out that people were making 
leather here, and this leather is subject to a peculiar method of 
manufacture. It is “knee stretched.” ‘They take the leather 
and manipulate it over a human knee in order to make it, and 
of course that calls for manual labor, and that means the estab- 
lishment of a factory for its production, and that 20 per cent is 
for an industry they have established in the past few years and 
which they hope to make a permanent industry of the United 
States. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question, not entirely germane to his recent remarks which 
were discussing gloves, but I want to get to liquor—whisky. 
I noticed in a paper some time ago the committee was dili- 
gently considering and possibly had determined to increase the 


kindly state whether that was done? 


Mr. PAYNE. I have no knowledge of the committee having | 


in mind the question of changing the tax on beer in any man- 
ner, whether $1 or $2 or any other sum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Would the gentleman tell us, if 
it was considered, why it was not increased? There was a good 
deal of demand for it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Chairman, the tax on beer was an 
old tax, and had been in force for a good many years. When 
we had the Spanish war coming on and providing revenue for 
that war, we increased the tax from $1 to $2 per barrel, and we 


| 
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might destroy some brewers and destroy the revenue. We are 
seeking revenue; we are not trying to enforce prohibition. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The increased tax on spices im- 
ported, I understand, was not for the purpose of protecting 
American manufacturers, but for the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. PAYNE. Both. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I can not see the consistency of 
the difference in the two. I will say by the way, though I 
imagine that had nothing to do with it, that one reason I was 
provoked to ask this question was because the newspapers 
are full of suggestions, whether true or false I do not know, 
that the whisky interests had a large and strong lobby here in 
Washington. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I want to say to the gentleman that no 
man appeared before the committee asking that a tax be kept 
off beer or put on beer. The subject was not mentioned by 
anyone before the committee; and so far as I have been able 
to read the evidence, there is no brief asking either for an in- 
creased tax or against it, certainly not against it. So that the 
lobby did not appear either in that or in the liquor interests. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I accept the statement of the 
gentleman fully. It seems that there was no occasion for the 
lobby to appear before the committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of that fact the beer people had no more 
knowledge than had the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In that connection I will ask the 
gentleman from New York what the purpose of the majority 
of the committee was in drafting this bill, in reducing the 
tariff on barley to 15 cents a bushel and on barley malt to 20 
cents a hundred? Was not that in favor of the brewers, or 
was it intended for some other purpose? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, barley is an old subject to me. 
When we were forming the McKinley bill the duty on barley 
was 10 cents a bushel. There was some of it came in from 
Canada—quite a good deal of it as I remember—and most of 
it was imported into the State of New York, and there mixed 
with New York State barley, which was a little inferior in 
grade, and the malt made was sold to the brewers as first- 


| quality Canadian malt. Three or four of those malt houses 


were located in my district. 

The committee came to the subject of barley and increased the 
duty from 10 cents a bushel to 30 cents a bushel, which was 
about twice over prohibition of the importation of barley. They 
stopped raising barley in Canada. ‘The malt houses in my dis- 


: | trict were broken up. A committee of citizens from the city of 
tax on beer from $1 to $1.50 a barrel. Now, will the gentleman | 


Oswego came down here in great force, with a great deal of 
moral force behind them, asking for the restoration of the duty 
on barley to 10 cents a bushel. I made the motion in the com- 
mittee for 10, 15, and 20 cents. I could not get the committee 
to reduce it to either of those figures. We had an election soon 
after that, and the city where I had formerly had a thousand 
majority gave a majority against me of a thousand on the barley 
and malt question, so that that was burned into my memory. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, some gentlemen came down here, went before the com- 
mittee, and said they were going to argue for the reduction of the 
duty on barley. I told them of the trials that I had had for- 


kept it there for a year or two, and they came around and com- | merly on this subject, but they went before the committee and 


plained that they were about to go into bankruptcy. 


They took us into their confidence in regard to their balance | N. Y. 


made their argument. Some of them were people from Buffalo, 
None of them were from my district. The people there 


sheets, and so forth. It seemed to us then, and it seems to the | have given up. The malt houses have been turned into some- 


committee now, that that particular thing is taxed about all the | 


business will bear.. We were not making a prohibition bill. 
We were raising revenue. We must treat this matter not solely 
from a moral standpoint, but from a business standpoint. I 
mean not from the moral standpoint of temperance or a pro- 
hibition standpoint, but from a business standpoint, and it 
seemed that a dollar a barrel on the beer with the tax on the 
brewers and the wholesalers and the retailers and then the tax 
on the saloons, which in my State frequently, perhaps not gen- 
erally, amounts to as much as $1,000 a year, that this business 
was taxed about to its limit as a tax-producing business. 

That is the reason why I was not in favor of raising the tax. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I asked the question in all good 
faith. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman is anxious to 
raise revenue, because revenue is very much needed at this time. 
The gentleman did increase the tax on ladies’ stockings and on 
ladies’ gloves, and it looked to me as though it might have been 
consistent to put a little more tax on beer, even if we drove it 
out of the country. 

Mr. PAYNE, The difference is that the tax on stockings 
and the tax on gloves encourage industries. The tax on beer 


thing else, and the city is still living. It has not been in my 
district since the last time they cut me, so I don’t know what 
they would do if I was running for office there now. . 

The committee heard these gentlemen, and a majority of the 
committee decided to reduce the duty on barley from 30 to 15 
cents. Fifteen cents is perfectly high protection on barley. 
One statement was made, as I remember, possibly by a mem- 
ber of the committee, but outside of the meeting of the com- 
mittee, that the duty on barley was out of proportion to every 
other duty in the farm schedules. It reduces it 15 cents, and 
while it will still be high it will be in proportion to the duty 
on wheat and oats. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certaitly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true, that while the duty is out of 
proportion the farmers are not receiving the price for barley 
that they ought to receive? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know why the farmer does not get 
the price he ought to receive, for none is coming in from any 
foreign country. He has no competition, except among our- 
selves. If he is not receiving what he ought to receive I do not 
know why. These gentlemen that appeared before the commit- 
tee said that the farmer and the elevator man out in the gen- 
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tleman’s vicinity were getting outrageously big prices. I do 
not know, as I have no personal knowledge of it. Barley 
dropped out of my recollection, notwithstanding it had been 
burned in, until these gentlemen appeared before the committee, 

Mr. GRONNA. A year ago there was considerable barley 
imported from Canada into the United States. 


Mr. POU. Will the gentleman from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. POU. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to this 


fact and then ask him a question based upon it: The gentle- 
man from New York is well aware that the duty on men’s 
gloves is almost prohibitive. I do not think that proposition 
will be controverted. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that he will 
remember that Mr. Littauer, who appeared before the commit- | 
tee, said that the importations were greater now than a year | 
before the duty was put on. I have not examined it. 

Mr. POU. ‘There has been some increase in the importation 
of men’s gloves, but the committee has seen fit to increase the 
rate on women’s gloves until the ad valorem duty is even higher | 
than on men’s gloves. For instance, on gloves of over 14| 
inches in length the ad valorem duty has been increased from 
58 per cent to 132 per cent. 

Now, if the present duty on men’s gloves is practically pro- 
hibitive, I would like for the gentleman from New York to 
explain why there is such a large increase in the duty on wo- 
men’s gloves. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman from North Carolina 
Was not present when I was trying to answer the question of 
my colleague, Mr. Perkins. I explained to him by saying that 
it was to build up that industry in this country, an industry 
from which we might get a revenue. These two facts met and 
we were glad to put on a duty. My colleague suggested that 
the revenue might be large for the first few years and finally 
cut down, and that suggested to me a third reason for imposing | 
the duty, that we would get a revenue at once, and before the 
ten years comes around and business is good, I think, if the 
bill is still in force, we will get revenue enough. 

Mr. POU. Does the gentleman insist that an ad valorem duty 
on gloves under 14 inches in length, which are those most 
universally used, would be a revenue-producing duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. Most certainly. The gentleman talks as if 
women were not goirg to wear any more gloves. I want to 
say to the gentleman, and I have explained it at length, that 
the large duty is on the schmaschen gloves, and we do not care | 
if no more are imported—they are a fraud. 

Mr, POU. The increase is all the way down the line, and | 
schmaschen gloves are increased from $2.50 to $4 a dozen. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York | 
allow a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In regard to barley, about which the 
gentleman was asked a question, the importation of barley has 
Steadily decreased during the last ten years, and in 1907 only 
$6,000 worth was imported at an ad valorem rate of over 60 
per cent. 

Mr, PAYNE. I am glad the gentleman has that book. That 
was my recollection about it, and if the gentleman from North 
Dakota will study the statistics he will find out that the duty is 
prohibitive. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say that at that time they were 
paying a dollar a bushel for barley in this country. 

Mr. PAYNE. And still none of it came in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. WNSEND. If I understood the gentleman correctly, 
the gentleman adyocates the old-fashioned Republican theory 
that a duty shall be equal to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. Does the gentleman claim that it requires $4 a dozen 
to measure the difference between the cost of gloves in this 
country and abroad? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do, based on the evidence that appeared be- 
fore the committee. I have no personal knowledge of it any 
more than the gentleman has. 





Mr. TOWNSEND. Would the gentleman advocate a pro- | 


hibitive daty on gloves? 


Mr. PAYNE. No, sir. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Is there enough difference between the 


two prices to establish the industry in the country? 
Mr, PAYNE. That was the evidence before the committee. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. And the committee had full hearings on 
that, did it? 
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Mr. PAYNE. Everybody who wanted to appeared. I do not 
know that many men appeared, but the hearings were com- 
menced early, and were published. I want to say this about 
the hearings: We published every morning the hearings of the 
day before, and we mailed over 2,500 copies, which were sent 
out to the merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers of the 
United States. If any merchant or manufacturer saw any- 
thing in these hearings that did not agree with his views, we 





heard from him. Our view was to open up a discussion by 
publicity. This thing has not been done in a corner. It has 


been done in the open and it is all aboveboard. 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. POU. I would like to 
question, 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I would ask the gentleman if he still insists that 
this large increase in the duty on women’s gloves will be a 
revenue producer? I see that the gentleman has not only cal- 
culated it as a revenue producer here, but he has made it il 
crease the revenue. I would ask him in view of that fact how 
could such increase possibly operate to protect the glove manu- 
facturer in this country, if the same quantity of gloves still 
comes in? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will make that clear to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman. They ean not establish this industry in a minute 
or in a year or fully in five years. Until it is established these 


Everybody 


ask the gentleman one more 


gloves must come in. People are going to wear gloves, not- 
withstanding the gloves cost them 25 cents more a pair. They 
will come in, and we will still get an increase in the revenue, 
because we will get $4 instead of $2.50 or $3. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 


have just figured up the difference between the importations 
of men’s and women’s gloves. Out of a total of 14,000,000 
pairs of gloves imported last year over 13,000,000 pairs were 
women’s gloves. It is only a question of whether we want that 
business in this country or whether we want to leave it where 


it is. If you put the same duty on that you have on men’s 
gloves, you will do the work here. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, that seems to be pretty fully 
established, and I hope there will be enough men in the House 
to take the side of the American mechanic and the American 
woman who takes these gloves—men’s gloves—to her home and 
sews them, so that we may give more of them an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood at the American wage rate and transfer 
this industry in women’s gloves from other countries to the 
United States. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am fully in harmony with 
the statement that the gentleman has made as to his attitud 
on the glove schedule, that the rate ought to be raised. I do 
not want to get him away from that subject, but there occurs 
to me at this time another article, to wit, shingles. I find from 
an examination of the report that we are importing 3: 


329 times 
as many shingles per year from Canada into the United States 


as we export to Canada. Now, then, if it is desired to equalize 
the protective forces of this country by increasing the revenu 
in relation to the glove schedule, why would it not be an excel- 
lent idea to raise the tariff on shingles from about 30 cents to 
about 60 cents a thousand? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, there may be other reasons for 


raising the duty on shingles, but I would not be for raising it 
simply because we imported 329 shingles from Canada where 
we sent 1 over there. I do not deem that a sufficient reason 
for increasing the duties, and I have not acted on that principle. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, If the gentleman will allow me to make 
one more statement, during this particular time when they 
were importing three hundred and twenty-nine times 
shingles into our country as we were sending into theirs, the 
shingle mills in my State, the home of the -red-cedar shingle, 
were idle on an average of about five months in a year. 

Mr. PAYNE. When was that? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. During the last two years. 


vw 





as many 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Always have been, for 
several years. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; they have not. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, Yes; that condition has been for several 
years. 

Mr. PAYNE. The evidence before the committee was that 


there were more importations during the last two years than 
| previous years. Why? Because goods were low world 
| over. Nobody appeared to be buying except the United States, 
and they not in their usual quantities, and the manufacturers 
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abroad were forced to dump their produce over here in order 
to find a market. I ask the gentleman to take his lumber 
schedule from beginning to end and inquire whether the im- 
portation of American lumber to neutral markets in the Pacific 
has not increased by leaps and bounds beyond the importation 
of Britsh Columbia lumber on the Pacific coast, and whether 
he can formulate an argument out of that for an increased duty 
on shingles. He can do that at his leisure. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gen- 
tleman from New York to say that the imports of barley had 
decreased. Well, I have it right before me that in 1907 there 
was sent into this country 387,000 bushels; in 1908, 198,118 
bushels. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know what the gentleman has before 
him, but my colleague from Ohio read from the book Duties 
and Imports, which was prepared at the instance of the com- 
mittee and under their direction, and in which I have not yet 
found a mistake. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. This is the very latest; I got it this 
morning: Imports of Merchandise into the United States, by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I will give the gentleman a little addi- 
tional information on the barley question, if he will listen 
to me, . 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. PAYNE. In 1898 we imported 104,000 bushels; in 1899, 
110,000 bushels; in 1901, 178,000; in 1902, 57,000; in 1903, 
50,000; in 1904, 88,000; in 1905, 79,000; in 1906, 10,000—I omit 
fractions, but it was about 11,000; in 1907, 11,815 bushels. 
That is the history, and the gentleman can draw his own in- 
ference. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. Is it on barley? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I notice in the list of reductions 
barley is reduced from 80 to 15 cents a bushel. Barley, I un- 
derstand—I know nothing about it—is largely used in the man- 
ufacture of beer. 

Mr. PAYNE. I guess almost exclusively. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Some gentleman suggested it 
takes about 5 bushels of barley to make a barrel of beer. 


Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe 5 bushels of barley ever went | 


into 1 barrel of beer. 





Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Hence this reduction of 15 cents | 


per bushel on barley enables the beer manufacturer to make his 


beer about 75 cents a barrel cheaper than under the Dingley | 


bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is all moonshine. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In view of that, ought not you 
to put a little greater- 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe that the barley duty proposed 
in this bill has got below the prohibitive point of barley coming 
in here. I do not believe the additional coming in here will 
hurt the American market or the American farmer, and I do 
not believe the man who makes beer will get a market any 
cheaper. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Is this a reduction to protect 
the American farmer or the beer manufacturer? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, there has not been any reduction from 
the American farmer—that is not going to do him any hurt. 
The schedule remains about where it is. You gentlemen, every 
man of you—if there is a man on that side who has not done it, 
let him stand up and say so—has gone on the stump and said 
these duties were prohibitive; that they did not need any such 


American farmer. Have you not done so? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri, I have so charged and I believe 
it now- 

Mr. PAYNE. Why are you whining about it now? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I believe this talk of protection 
to the products of the American farmer is a fraud, a sham, and 
a pretense. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. PAYNE. I never saw the like of the agility with which 
you gentlemen can get on both sides of the rail at the same 
time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Not on both sides, but we want to 
get you on the other side a little bit. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. If the gentleman will allow 
me, returning to the schedule of lumber, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether he has reduced the 
tariff on lumber for the purpose of increasing the revenue or 
for the purpose of conserving our forests or for the purpose of 
reducing the price of lumber to the consumer? 


Mr. PAYNE. Now, I will get to the discussion of the lum- 
ber in due order. I was only switched off by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN]. I do not want to take it 
up now, if the gentleman will allow me, because I will get a 
little mixed as to some things I desire to say. Now, I am not 
going through all the various reductions in duty in the chemical 
schedule. I should think two-thirds of the paragraphs have 
been reduced on the chemical schedule as it appears here on 
this bill. I want to say a word here about ad valorems as they 
appear. In paragraph 1 there are six or eight articles, and 
we made a positive cut on more than one-half of them. The 
rest of them we have left where they were. We transferred 
oxalic acid to that paragraph, and we find that instead of showing 
a lower ad valorem rate on goods coming in in paragraph 1 
than under the Dingley bill, that it is increased 24 per cent. 
Now, we made a positive reduction on four or five articles, but 
we transferred oxalic acid to that list, with a duty of 25 per 
cent, and made this increase in the equivalent ad valorem. Part 
of it may be due to the clerk who made it not being familiar 
with the price of oxalic acid and getting it too low. 

I do not know how that is. And part of it may be due to 
the German machine that we use for dividing and multiplying. 
I am suspicious of German machines, especially when they 
get at our tariff bill, because they have played havoc with 
some of the schedules in regard to the equivalent ad valorem, 
as gentlemen will find when they get the books showing them 
in detail. On the whole, of the dutiable articles in this bill 
the increase in the ad valorem is about 14 per cent, coming 
about in this way—the things we have transferred from the 
free to the dutiable list. They figured nothing in the Dingley 
law. In this they figure the full duty we put upon them, and 
then the increases that we have made on such articles as 
gloves, perfumeries, fancy soaps, and things of that kind. And 
the things we have transferred from the free list to the dutiable 
list are some oils and some spices, and matters of that kind, 
as it is claimed they should pay a revenue duty. So we have 
put them on there. It shows the utter fallacy of trying to 
figure on anything like that. One of these days we will have 
a complete figure of equivalent ad valorem on all goods im- 
ported in 1906 under this bill and under the other. And then 
gentlemen can make their comparisons in the privacy of their 
offices as to what the effect is. 

Well, we reduced the duty on boracie acid from 5 to 2 cents 
a pound. By the way, I have a document sent to me this 
morning by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLark], which I 
got an hour or two before I took the floor. I think he says 
something about this schedule, and I would judge from the tone 
of his remarks that he considered it a pretty fair schedule on 


| the whole, made up on scientific principles. It shows that the 
| gentleman from Missouri can once in a while appreciate a good 

thing when he sees it. When he got down to Schedule C, his 
| vision was turned in the wrong direction as to very many items. 


He did not seem to realize what we had done in respect to 
Schedule C, and still we have left every paragraph of it where 
business will proceed and prosper, because we have not taken 
away their protection. He says that there are a dozen or more 


| articles left in the bill on which the rates are prohibitive under 
ithe Dingley law, allowing very little of importation, raising 
| practically no revenue, and noticeable among these are rivets. 


He says the duty on rivets has remained the same. We have 


| changed it from 2 cents a pound to 1} cents a pound. Still, this 


is a paragraph that he is complaining about for containing the 


|} same duty. There is a new grade of rivets used in the wheels 
| of automobiles to keep them from skidding, and that are of a 
: } 
duties, and they were put in and held out as a sop to the 


high grade of manufacture, with turned-up heads, and all that 


| sort of thing, and on which we have put an ad valorem rate of 


duty. 
The revenue officials were holding that they were dutiable 


| at 45 per cent, and we have put them in at 45 per cent ad 
| valorem. When you consider that an automobile is a fair sub- 


ject of revenue, we should keep the duty 45 per cent. We 
were willing that people should have automobiles, even of 
foreign make, if they only pay Uncle Sam enough in the way 
of taxes on the importation of them. So we made the duty on 
those rivets correspond to the duty on automobiles. If he will 
turn to paragraph 143, bolts and bolt blanks, and so forth, he 
will find that we have lowered these duties from a cent and a 
half to a cent and a quarter a pound. 

Then he speaks of nails. We reduced the duty on cut nails 
from six-tenths to five-tenths cent per pound, from 6 cents to 
5 cents on wire nails. On spikes we have reduced the duty 
from 1 cent to one-half a cent, paragraph 161. On paragraph 
162—tacks—we have reduced the duty from 1} cents to five- 
eighths of a cent—cut it in two. Then, on hooks and eyes, he 
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says that we have kept the same rate, yet we have reduced the 
duty from 54 cents and 15 per cent ad valorem to 4 cents and 
15 per cent ad valorem. We have taken off a quarter of the 


duty. Nothing will satisfy our friends over there. 

Now, the suggestion is made in this report that we could get 
together and we could possibly agree. How can you agree with 
a minority who will not agree to the interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the bill, or they would not make such an egregious 
error as that; and of course my friend will correct this mistake 
that he made, because I know he will want to go down to his- 
tory as truthful and not as a mistaken man. And he says of 
the metal schedule: 

It is apparent from a careful reading of this schedule that in those 
cases where the interest of the manufacturer of high-grade material de- 
mands a cut a reduction has been made, in cases like steel rails. 
Where the eyes of the country were watching to see what would be 
done, an apparent reduction has been made, but in very many cases in 
this schedule it is as radically a prohibitive tariff as it was in the be- 
ginning, and the changes in the schedule will undoubtedly not materi- 
ally increase the revenues. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I could not understand what you 
said when you said that I had made such an egregious error. 
If there is any mistake, I do not understand what it was. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, tacks, nails, and several other things. 
will find it all in my remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
will I find your remarks? 

Mr. PAYNE. If I get off the floor in any sort of season, I will 
try to have them in the Recorp to-morrow, and if not, as soon 
as I can. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is it that you say I have 
made an egregious error in—a statement of fact, or what? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has got the bill there. If he 
will refer to paragraphs 165, 143, 158, and 160-——. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Paragraphs of the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
want to correct it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want the gentleman to correct it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If what you are talking about is 
& misstatement of conclusion, I refuse to change it an iota. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can do anything he pleases. 
am calling it to the attention of the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You had three months to fix up 
your bill and report, and there were only four days given us to 
examine the bill and fix up our report; and if it should turn 
out that there are some mistakes in our report that would not 
be a very wonderful performance. What was it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Have you a pencil? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I havea friend here who is noting it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Paragraph 165, rivets; paragraph 143, bolts; 
158 and 160, nails; 161, spikes; 162, tacks; 178, hooks and eyes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, that is the mare’s nest, is it? 

Mr. PAYNE. That comprises a majority of the articles the 
gentleman criticises in that schedule. 

While I am up, I may as well talk a little about these views 

- of the minority. They say there is a joker in the coffee busi- 
ness. I would like to find if there is a joker somewhere in 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. 
a2 man’s face. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me call the gentleman’s attention—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You are standing up there pro- 
—— questions like Anadaisis Klootz to the universal 
world—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not propounding any question to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). 
answer. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can answer me when he makes 
his speech. Let me make my statement and then answer. We 
can not both of us make the speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought you were asking me a 


You 


I know; but the trouble is when 


Tf it is a misstatement of fact, I 


I 


Why, it is as plain as the nose on 


And I am ready to 


question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Not at all. No. [Laughter.] I was address- 
ing the Chair. 
: - CLARK of Missouri. The Chair did not know. [Laugh- 
er. 


Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not think the Chair is seriously 
impeached. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can get at this a minute. 
They say there is a joker in paragraph 553 as to coffee. 
Coffee is placed on the free list; but there is a proviso as to 
coffee, and what is it? That whenever any country levies an 


export tax on coffee that we will levy an import tax equal to 
the amount on the coffee exported. Well, that is not a new 
It has been there before, and it will 


thing in a tariff bill. 


appear in other tariff bills. Why, when the McKinley bill was 
reported a gentleman whom the gentleman from Missouri is 
fond of quoting, putting in the mouth of Mr. Blaine words 
that he suggests as the argument of a free trader, Mr. Blaine 
said that the McKinley bill was a bad bill; “it would not 
make a market for a barrel of pork or a pound of beef.” Con 
gress had a long time before thrown away the duty on coffee. 
I think it was in 1871 that was reported, or somewhere about 
then. Immediately Brazil and other countries levied an equal 
amount of export tax on coffee coming to this country, and 
so the talk about the free breakfast table was taken up—that 
the poor man was paying the same for his coffee that he paid 
before—and the duty went into the treasury of Brazii and did 
not go into the Treasury of the United States. 

Well, coffee has remained on the free list from that day to 
this. And what are the facts? If they correctly appeared be 
fore this committee, Brazil is now levying an export duty of 
forty-seven one-hundredths of a cent upon every pound of 
coffee exported to the United States. We are paying that, and 
it is added to the price of the coffee, and we are paying that 
toward the support of the Brazilian Government. Some South 
American republics are putting on a larger export tax even 
than that. We propose to meet them on that ground and say 
to them that whatever the amount of their export tax we will 
put the same amount as an import tax. We will double it, and 
we will get half of it and they will get the other half. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not that mean in plain, 
every-day English that the American consumer of coffee will be 
paying both taxes? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, I will come to that before I get 
through. I would have come to it if the gentleman had not 
interrupted me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I could not tell. 
operations of the gentleman's mind. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, there are some countries that do not levy 
an export tax. They are rivals of Brazil. They do not produce 
as much coffee as Brazil. They do not export as much to the 
United States. If they can get in here forty-seven one hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound cheaper than Brazil can, then, unless 
Brazil cuts off her export tax, the exporters of coffee in Brazil 
will be paying on their coffee to get into this market forty-seven 
one hundredths of a cent to the Government of Brazil and 
forty-seven one hundredths of a cent to the Government of the 
United States, or ninety-four one hundredths of a cent, while 
the other countries will have no export tax and will not have to 
pay any duty to the United States. That is all the joker there 
is in this paragraph—a plain business proposition. We propose, 
if we let coffee free into the United States, by proper legislation, 
to compel those countries to export it free into the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It does not satisfy us that whatever is levied on the export is 
to go to the Brazilian treasury. We are not going to sit down 
and shut our eyes to the situation and,holler at somebody, but 
we are going to try to meet it by a business proposition. “If 
you want your coffee to come in here free, you do the square 
thing by the people of the United States and export it free,” 
and that is all the joker there is in this proposition. We do not 
rely on getting a dollar of revenue out of Brazilian coffee or 
any other coffee under this paragraph. We expect that every 
duty will be taken off. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If the gentleman will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, I find that coffee is quoted at 5 and 6 cents a pound. 
After that the 1-cent export duty charged by Brazil brings it up 
to 7 cents a pound. When you or I go to the market, we have 
to pay 80 to 35 cents or 40 cents a pound. Will the gentleman 
tell me where that difference goes and whether it would not be 
possible to levy a duty upon coffee 

Mr. PAYNE. The subject of the profit of the middleman upon 
coffee is a very interesting subject. All the way from the pro- 
ducer to the gentleman whom my friend from Illinois so fer- 
vently describes as the ultimate consumer, they all take a toll 
from it, and in some way coffee which is introduced into this 
country at 84 cents a pound gets to the consumer at 35 cents u 
pound. Who does the milking and where the profit goes I never 
yet have been able to find out, and I do not see how we could 
regulate it by law if we did. We can fix the duty, that is all. 
We can not compel a man when he imports an article at 8 cents 
a pound to sell for 10 or 15 or 20 or prohibit him from selling it 
at 35 cents. He is in business not for his health, but to make 
money. 

And it is true that there are some excuses in some cases for 
these large profits. Where a man does not sell more than a 
couple pounds of coffee a day, even if he makes 25 cents a 
pound, he is not getting exceedingly rich out of that particwlar 
business, Where they sell large quantities they are able to 


I do not know the 
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build more palatial stores and they do not crush out the little 
fellows. 


of that profit to go into the Treasury of the United States with- 
out increasing the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, a tax on coffee is a subject that can be 
approached from many directions. If we needed the duty and 
had no other resource, for one I would not hesitate to put the 
tax on it: but I think I have demonstrated that this bill will 
raise sutlicient reyenue without putting a tax on coffee, and 
therefore I am not in favor of it for that reason. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the gentleman talking about green 
coffee coming in at 84 cents, while roasted coffee costs 25 cents? 
I buy good green coffee for 14 cents. Of course, if you roast it, 
it will increase the cost. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that I do not want to spend 
much time on this coffee question. Of course it is a green coffee 
that comes in as a general thing, for if it comes in roasted it 
is apt to get damp and spoil. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. : 

Mr. MANN. I want to make the suggestion that when we 
passed the pure-food law requiring coffee, like other articles, 
to be labeled correctly, if labeled at all as to the place of 
origin, people who had been selling mocha and java coffee 
which came from Brazil ceased doing that, and in order to get 
the higher price, put on fancy names, and nearly all the coffee 
which gentlemen in this body buy, instead of buying plain 
rio coffee, is in packages under fancy names, although it is the 
tame coffee, and they pay for the name. As long as people 
like to pay for names they will continue to do it. The same 
coffee can be bought in the market and the stores, under the 
proper name for it, at a very much less price. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to discuss many 
of the reductions made in the bill seriatim, but I have had so 
many interruptions and have digressed so much that I see that 
I have been on the floor an unconscionable length of time, and 
I dislike to trespass on the time of the committee any longer. 
[Cries of “Go ahead!” “Go ahead!”’] 

Mr. HINSHAW. Talk about lumber. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, we have put iron ore on the 
free list after full consideration by the committee. I do not 
think I will go into that in detail, but I want to say that the 
evidence of Judge Gary, president of the United States Steel 
Company, was that in the production of pig iron 2 tons of 
our iron would go as far as 3 tons of the iron imported 
from across the sea; and that is true also of the Nova Scotia 
iron, they yielding about 40 per cent and ours about 60 per 
cent. Of course while that is true, it follows that there would 
be no occasion or necessity of a duty of 40 cents a ton on iron 
ore. 

They have discovered some mines in northern Cuba, which 
are not largely developed, where there is a larger per cent of 
iron, amounting to in the vicinity of 50 per cent as against 
60 per cent of our ores in the State of New York in the Cham- 
plain district. That presents a clear question of competition, 
because 5 tons of our ore will go as far as 6 tons of theirs, 
or in that vicinity. So that there is not so great a difference, 
because of the difference in the richness of the ore. 

Our New York State ores are largely hard ores that are neces- 
sary in mixing with softer ores in the makingof pigiron. They 
are absolutely essential. I want to say right here that if there 
is anybody in the United States that has a right to complain 
over the ore duty it is the owners of the mines in my own State, 
and I think they have no right to complain. I satisfied myself 
of that before I agreed to this provision of free ore. Under 
our treaty with Cuba their ores are to come in with a reduction 
of 20 per cent, which means, of course, 32 cents a ton. 

Mr. Wetherbee, a most intelligent and worthy gentleman, 
one of the citizens of the highest character of our State, living 
in the northern part of it some distance from my district, a 
man whom I have known for many years, came before the com- 
mittee and stated that they could stand a reduction still further 
of the duty on iron ore, but he did not think they could stand a 
reduction to a free-ore basis. After we had had these state- 
ments in the committee, I wrote a letter to Mr. George Otis 
Smith, of the Geological Survey, and got the records of that 
sufvey as to the richness of ores, both foreign and domestic, and 
made a careful comparison of his statement and of the state- 
menut presented by this gentleman, and I found that they agreed 
as @ the richness of the ores, 











Now, the importation of iron ore has been, on an average, 


| about a million tons a year for a good many years, with a 
Mr. BARTHOLDT. Evidently there is a profit of about 300 | 


per cent. I wondered whether it would not be possible for some | 


tariff of 40 cents a ton. After the Cuban treaty, reducing the 
ores from Cuba to 32 cents, by reason of the 20 per cent re- 
duction, the importations from Cuba increased to about half 
a million tons a year, while those from foreign countries de- 
creased about half a million tons a year, showing, as was stated 
by some gentleman acquainted with this business, that the busi- 
ness required an importation of this iarge amount of ore for 
some reasons which he gave that I do not remember, and con- 
firming him in this respect, because when Cuban ores came in at 
a lower rate of duty they were enabled to drive out a balf mil- 
lion tons of foreign ores and take their place in the market of 
the United States. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, as to the Spanish ores, it used to 
be claimed in Tennessee that Spanish ores brought over as 
ballast practically paid no freight—came practically free of 
freight. 

Mr. PAYNE. The evidence was that freight cost all the way 
from $1.50 even up to $2.50 a ton, but as to Spanish ores, no one 
has any reason to fear anything from them. They ave a very 
low-grade ore. Three tons of them will not go as far as 2 
tons of our ore. No one has any reason to fear anything from 
the Spanish ores. 

The only active competition that can come. in my judgment, 
in any event is from Cuba, and those mines have not yet been 
sufficiently developed so that you car say to a certainty that 
they will be a factor in the way of competition. So the com- 
mittee, after review of all the evidence in the case, and careful 
review because this is a great subject, came to the conclusion 
that iron ore should go on the free list. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that 
iron ore that is imported from Cuba is owned by the United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think that was proved. I think Judge 
Gary was asked -the question as to whether he would not buy, 
and he said they were in the market for all the ore beds they 
could buy at a reasonable price; but I do think that there is 
some evidence that Mr. Schwab’s company has some interest in 
Cuba. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not a fact, as shown by the 
evidence before the committee, that the imported iron ore is 
used simply on the Atlantic coast, and that to take off the 
tariff will not decrease the price of iron products to the con- 
sumer, but will be giving the revenue to certain furnaces in 
New England on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. PAYNE. It can not get very far into the interior, of 
course, because it is so heavy and freight is so high. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not the fact that the proof 
before the committee was that the taking off of this duty will 
not reduce the price of iron or the products thereof to the con- 
sumer, but will be practically giving this revenue to those 
furnaces that are favored? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I think there was some such 
evidence as that, I will say in answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, because I want to give the gentleman full credit for what’ 
he has done in the committee and say that he has all the time 
been solicitous about the revenue, and if there was an oppor- 
tunity to cut a duty his first inquiry was whether, under the 
cut rates, we would get as much revenue as we would without 
the cut. I think it is due to the gentleman to state that. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I want to ask if, as a matter of 
fact, the taking off of the revenue in this particular case does 
not amount only to giving that revenue to these certain fur- 
naces? Is it not a fact that that amounts to about half a mil- 
lion dollars a year? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman can argue that out with 
himself. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But I want to ask the gentleman 
about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. If we collect $200,000 on iron ore some one 
must pay it. The gentleman’s theory has ever been that it 
was the ultimate consumer that paid that duty. I do not know 
whether he still holds to that or not. . 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is not this a special case, and do 
not the facts show that this action could not reduce the price 
of iron because it affects only certain furnaces at certain points, 
and that in this particular case it is a gift of that much revenue 
to these furnaces, and taking that much from the Treasury? 
That is the proposition I am asking the gentleman about. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man another proposition that may not have occurred to him. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would be glad to hear the geptle- 
man answer my question first. 








Mr. PAYNE. And that is this: The gentleman was solicitous 
about the steel trust for some reason or other in the hearings, 
and there has been some fear in some quarters that the steel 
trust might ultimately drive the smaller concerns out of busi- 
ness. Some of the smaller concerns are located near the Atlantic 
seacoast—the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Sparrows Point; 
and perhaps this company is at more disadvantage than some of 
the others who are manufacturing iron and steel goods. If they 
‘an get their iron ore a little cheaper on account of the taking 
off of this duty, it would strengthen that company and help 
them to keep on in the uneven race which it has with the great 
concern, the United States Steel Company. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But, Mr, Chairman, how can that 
happen when the tariff is taken off ore that belongs to the steel 
trust? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if I have not made it plain to the gentle- 
man, I despair, and will have to give it up. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, the next article on which we reduced the duty was pig 
iron; but before I pass from iron ore, I want to say that Judge 
Gary testified that twelve years ago the royalty per ton was 10 
cents; that he figured the royalty now at 40 cents a ton, and 
that went on into all his computations when he was figuring 
the profits on various articles of manufacture manufactured by 
the steel company. . 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 
permit me right there 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would let me finish this 
remark and then I will yield. Now, Mr. Chairman, he said in 
addition to that that they had just entered into a contract with 
the Great Northern Railroad Company to take a certain quan- 
tity of iron ore out of the beds, or at least to pay for the same 
or provide for its payment at 85 cents a ton for the first-year 
royalty; that they were to pay interest at 4 per cent on the 
price of this quantity of iron ore at 85 cents a ton, increasing 
the price from year to year until it got up to $2 a ton. 

I understand also there is a clause in that contract by which 
Mr. Gary can revoke it at the end of a certain time and need 
not stand by it during the period of its existence. There is a 
feeling on the part of people who control ore beds to keep up 
the price of the royalty. It is a great advance from 10 to 40 
cents a ton in ten or twelve years, a difference of 300 per cent, 
and those gentlemen do not like to give up the amount of 
royalty. They are fearful they may have to give up part of 
it if we take off the duty of 40 cents a ton, and yet the ques- 
tion comes whether it is not right for the American people to 
have some consideration in that regard. Now I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to 
the gentleman that if Judge Gary’s statement will bear the 
construction that he puts upon it that it is absolutely misleading. 
I have lived in the iron district for thirty-six years. I have 
drawn probably more leases for ore than any man living in that 
district. Long before twelve years ago those leases were fre- 
quently drawn at 75 cents a ton royalty. I only know of one 
instance where as low as 10 cents was given, and that was on 
a low-grade ore, very difficult to reach. The average royalty, 
aside from this astounding contract for the Hill land, is not 
higher clear through the entire iron region than it was twelve 
or fourteen years ago, and averages about 30 cents. I myself, 
before the organization of the steel company, have paid as high 
as 75 cents royalty; and if the gentleman is drawing any con- 
clusions from that statement they must be wrong, and I wish 
to say right here—— 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman would not take up all of my 
time—— 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. 

Mr. PAYNE. Go ahead. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I wish to say right here that I 
think that Judge Gary’s statement was based upon the fact that 
during the panic years following 1893 the old Carnegie company 
did buy—not lease, but bought—some ore lands which turned 
out to be about on a basis of 10 cents per ton, there being much 
more ore than the parties who sold them supposed there was, 
they being at that time in financial stress, 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, all I have to say is, Judge Gary made 
that statement under oath, and I do not know whether he is 
mistaken or not. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. HOBSON. I wish to ask whether that is supposed to 
cover depreciation of the ore land put down at the rate of 40 
cents per ton—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, Judge Gary stated that as the royalty. 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 





Oh, no; but just one moment—— 


There was another charge which went in there, which I do not | ocean freight to be paid. 
now remember, 
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Mr. HOBSON (continuing). And whether this applies te the 
ore lands which the steel company owns and which it has eapi- 
talized at something like $900,000,000 ? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not know whether it applies to their 
lands, and I do not know whether they were capitalized at 
$900,000,000 or $900,000,000,000; it does not change the value 
of it. 

Mr. HOBSON. 
me to state— 

Mr. PAYNE. I will answer any questions if I can, but I 
must object to gentlemen interjecting speeches here. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is only one minute, and part of the ques- 
tion. That allowing 40 cents per ton for depreciation of the 
land, and 30 cents per ton for royalty on the total output for 
the next sixty years, for which they have estimated, and allow- 
ing 6 per cent interest, this alone would be the equivalent of 
about four billions of dollars at the end of the sixty years. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, is the gentleman content? 

Mr. HOBSON. My question has not been answered. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have answered that question. 

Mr. HOBSON. It has not been answered as to whether it 
applied to their land or to land—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, who has the time? I tried to 
say to the gentleman that I had answered his question. If he 
has another question, and not a speech to make, I will answer 
the question if I can. 

Mr. HOBSON. The question is whether Judge Gary ought 
to be allowed 30 cents a ton royalty for mining his own ore, 
and whether in addition he ought to be allowed 40 cents a ton 
for the depreciation of the land. 

Mr. PAYNE If the gentleman 
think not. 

Mr. HOBSON. That will appear later as part of the basis 
for opposing the reductions made upon their products. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, coming to pig iron, from 
1902 to 1906, both inclusive, the Bureau of Corporations in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor received reports from 
seven iron and steel companies in the United States which pro- 
duced 93 per cent of the entire output. They were allowed to 
examine the books as well as the reports of these steel corpora- 
tions, and to employ experts. They made a thorough exam- 
ination. Judge Gary said that his company was first to yield 


Combining the two, will the gentleman allow 





asks me that question, I 


| to this examination, and that the examiners had every facility. 


The result was that the average cost of pig iron in these 
furnaces, producing 93 per cent of it in the United States, was 
$14.01 a ton. Judge Gary also said that his company could 
produce pig iron a dollar per ton cheaper than the outsiders, 
and he did not know but more than that; perhaps $2. So that 
would make the cost as being from $13 to $13.50 a ton, an in- 
crease of cost proportionately to the outside companies. 

The committee will notice that this was during five of our 
prosperous years under the Dingley tariff, not boom years like 
1907, but five prosperous years, that the pig iron cost $14.01 
per ton. Judge Gary figured that from 1908 down to the pres 
ent time the cost was a little more than that—$14.75 to $15 a 
ton. In that he put 40 per cent depreciation for ore property, 
put in profits on hauling, profits on manufacturing coke, and, 
of course, profits all along the line, until he got down to the 
final cost of his pig iron. 

Mr. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, who appeared 
to be a very frank and fair witness before the committee, made 
his cost of pig iron $14.19 a ton, or less than Judge Gary made 
it. We had some estimates from these gentlemen about the 
cost of pig iron abroad, mentioning one or two districts where 
pig iron had been produced as low as $9—perhaps $9.75—a ton. 
And I think Judge Gary is, perhaps, the only witness that men- 
tioned this. But, fortunately, through the efforts of this com- 
mittee and the efforts of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. George M. Pepper, well known to many of the older 
Members of the House, formerly a newspaper correspondent and 
a bright, well-informed man, was sent to Germany to study the 
iron and steel industry. 

He went to the two best districts in Germany, the Dortmund 
district and the Luxemburg district, and in a report which I 
have here, which is available to the Members of the House, he 
made up the cost of pig iron. In the Dortmund district it was 
from $13.57 a ton to $14.28 per ton. In the Luxemburg dis- 
trict from $12.38 to $13.61 per ton. And I will say to the 
Members of the House that an average of this would be about 
$14.01 per ton, with the seven companies, for the period of five 
years. It would be only slightly less than the amount placed by 
Mr. Schwab on the cost of his pig iron, namely, $14.19, in Ger- 
many, at the furnace, inland, with the inland freight and the 
Judge Gary says that the freight to 
New York from these districts—I am not sure whether he said 
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from the inland districts or from the ocean carriage; my im- 
pression is from the districts, and I will so state it—was $2.85 
per ton, which would seem to give our people a mighty good 
show for competition with a reduction of duty from $4 to 
$2.50 per ton. So we cut the duty from $4 to $2.50 per ton. 
Judge Gary was asked the question whether, if the duty was 
taken off of pig iron, it would bring any more foreign pig iron 
into the United States. He said that while that entered some- 
what the realm of prophecy, he thought it would be much more 
profitable for the foreign countries to manufacture pig iron into 
steel and iron products than it would to sell it even at an ad- 
vance to the United States, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. In pig iron I see that there is a 
spread made between the duty on pig iron and scrap iron. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am just coming to that. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before the gentleman leaves the question of 
pig iron, may I ask him a question that may bear upon the 
estimates of Judge Gary? Judge Gary, in the same statement, 
a written statement, where he estimated the cost of the pro- 
duction of pig iron by his company at $15.30, said that the cost 
in Germany under similar conditions is $8.71. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman refers to the statement filed 
by Judge Gary some time after his examination and cross- 
examination by the committee, made up by one of his sub- 
ordinates, to which an affidavit was attached, in which he did 
put the cost of Germany and Belgium and England altogether 
somewhere about $9 a ton at the furnace, and he did advance 
in that statement the cost of his own pig, and that he figured 
it completely so as to manage to show that he needed almost 
to the penny the exact duty of $4. ton. That is what I recol- 
lect about that. 

Mr. HOBSON. The second part of the same question, if you 
please. Does the gentleman understand that in the estimate of 
$15.30 per ton as the cost of production that there is included 
not only the 30 cents per ton royalty on iron ore from their own 
lands, 40 cents per ton of ore for depreciation on their own 
lands, but also includes 40 cents depreciation of the furnaces 
which had been included in the total cost otherwise provided for 
in maintenance and up-keep; also various items termed “ prof- 
its,” of subsidiary companies which, in reality, go to the steel 
company itself, namely, $1.06 per ton of ore profit for mining 
company, 55 cents per ton of ore profit in freight, and 54 cents 
per ton of ore profit in coke, making altogether $5.47 per ton of 
iron, which should be deducted from the ‘cost figure $15.30, or a 
net cost of $9.83? 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman a question before I 
answer? Is the gentleman for or against the reduction of the 
duty on pig iron? 

Mr. HOBSON. I come from a section in which the manu- 
facture of pig iron has become a great industry [laughter and 
applause]; and I am glad to be able to say that our conditions 
for this manufacture are such that when we come right down 
to similar bed-rock conditions in the production of pig iron all 
over the world, as illustrated in the years 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
that the people of my section were able and would now be able 
to put down and did put down pig iron in every pig-iron market 
of the world, including Pittsburg, at a profit, where the local 
furnaces could not meet the competition. Now, to answer the 
gentleman’s statement direct, I believe that the reduction should 
have been a little more drastic than it was, if you can use that 
word. I believe it should have been put down as much as a 
third more. This could work no injury to the pig-iron industry 
of this country, and would at the same time cause some impor- 
tations, which were only 200,000 tons last year, though our con- 
sumption is about 25,000,000 tons. If the duty were put down 
somewhat lower than is proposed, it would enable the people 
in the coast States to get the benefit of it, and it weuld also 
yield us revenue. In view of the vital importance to the gen- 
eral prosperity and revival of business for the cost of structural 
materials to be reduced and to be kept down, I believe the re- 
duction should have been made greater than it was, even though 
my own district might naturally wish a higher duty-—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the gentleman. I also want to say 
that he is the first southern Democrat I have come across that 
did not want all the products in his district or immediate vicin- 
ity—I mean that has expressed himself on the subject—that 
did not want a rate fully equal to the Dingley rate or a little 
larger. 

Mr. BURLESON. You must keep away from this side of the 
Chamber when you say the gentleman is the first one. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course I except the gentleman from Texas, 
because I see he is not of that way of thinking. Now to answer 
the gentleman’s question, which I have almost forgotten. I 
did not figure the profit as much as the gentleman stated, but 





I did make out from the statement that there was no question 
about the reduction of the duty on pig iron to the extent made 
by the committee, nor any decent excuse or rational excuse 
under the heavens against reducing it given by a single man 
in the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman's 


aarp have been predicated upon the minimum tariff in 
e bill. 


Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 
Mr. GARRETT. And the estimated revenue in this circular 


which I hold in my hand is also predicated on the minimum 
schedules? 


Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman, under existing 
conditions of trade agreements between the countries, if they 
remain as they are now, to how many countries from which we 


| have importations will the maximum schedule of this bill apply 


as regards pig iron? 

Mr. PAYNE. How much? 

Mr. GARRETT. To how many countries from which we have 
importations would the maximum schedule apply as to pig iron 
under present conditions? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not familiar with all the trade relations 
with all the countries. I have only one country in mind at this 
moment. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. I had in mind France, with her new tariff; 
possibly Germany. Undoubtedly the maximum rate would 
apply to France as at present, and I am inclined to think to 
Germany, but I am not quite sure about that. It requires more 
investigation than I have been able to give it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has the gentleman before him there the 
importations from France and Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. Importations of what? 

Mr. GARRETT. Of pig iron. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I have not. I have not the details here. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am trying to get it for the purpose of 
studying it from the revenue standpoint, from the maximum as 
well as the minimum schedule. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kennepy] 
spoke of the subject of scrap. Gentlemen appeared before the 
committee and stated that in the new process of making steel, the 
open-hearth process, it was absolutely essential that they have 
wrought-iron and wrought-steel scrap, and that there was not 
produced in the furnaces, from that clipped from the rails and 
all that sort of thing, enough to furnish the open hearths with 
a sufficient quantity of this wrought iron and steel scrap. The 
reason it is necessary to have it is that the pig contains so 
great a quantity of carbon that when it is superheated the car- 
bon makes it boil over, the carbon is not consumed rapidly 
enough, and the scrap helps to steady it. There is not so much 
earbon in that, and they are able in that way to make the 
open-hearth steel with greater facility and greater ease. 

In fact, one man told me that they could not make this steel 
unless they had scrap to put with the pig iron. An appeal was 
made to the committee to put scrap steel and scrap iron on the 
free list. They said it was already scarce in this country, that 
there was not sufficient to supply the demand, and with the uni- 
versal revolution in steel manufacture, going from the old Besse- 
mer furnaces to the open-hearth process, there was a famine in 
scrap, and that there would be a greater famine when the fur- 
naces had all started up. He thought it was essential for the 
prosperity of the business to put this scrap on the free list. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I have read the hearings. But your 
section 116 makes no distinction between cast-iron scrap and 
cast-steel scrap; and the furnaces producing iron to be exported 
to this country would not make any pig iron. They would make 
it all into scrap cast iron and send it in at 50 cents a ton. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, that may be so and it may 
not be. When this paragraph was considered by the committec 
and in all the hearings it was never suggested that there was 
any such thing as scrap cast iron, unless it was an old stove 
broken up or something of that kind. 

Such a thing as making scrap iron from the manufacture 
of pig, or the breaking up of pig, never occurred to anybody on 
the committee or to anybody who appeared before the com- 
mittee. We had a general idea that we knew what scrap was, 
that the scrap made in the manufacture of steel would be scrap 
steel and that it referred to wrought iron and wrought steel. 
I have had some talk with gentlemen since who are skilled in 
the business, and they are a little doubtful, but are inclined 
to the opinion that the name applied to wrought scrap iron 
and scrap steel; but we wanted it made perfectly plain, and 
I have no objection to an amendment that confines that to 
wrought iron and wrought steel, so that there will be no ques- 
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tion about it, and no ground for the apprehension that seems | to be in Paris a year or two after his bill was in operation, and 
to be raised here that pig iron broken in two would be scrap | I talked with branches there of Tiffany & Black, I think, from 











iron. a firm in Chicago about diamonds. They said they had not 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It would not be iron in pigs, at all | imported into the United States a diamond since a month or 
events. | two after the Wilson bill went into operation, because they 
Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it would help it by breaking it | could buy them in this country a good deal cheaper than they 
in two. could import them and pay the duty on them. The duty was 


Mr. JAMES. What provision, if any, is made in this bill | so high that it paid a man to run the risk of smuggling dia 
relative to the tax upon tobacco in the hand or in the unmanu- | monds into the country. 


factured state? It has been the universal experience of gentlemen connected 
Mr. PAYNE. There is no provision at all made in regard to | with the collection of revenue, almost from the foundation of 
it. The old law remains. the Government down to the present day, that not more than 10 


Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is aware, of course, that his | per cent can be collected on diamonds. We get a much larger 
committee unanimously reported to the House, and the House | revenue from diamonds than they did under the Wilson bill at 
three times passed without a dissenting vote, a bill taking the | two and a half times the rate of duty. A handful of diamonds 
tax off tobacco in the hand or in an unmanufactured state, and , at 25 per cent would pay a man to go over to Europe and back 
it failed of passage in the Senate, and I should like to know if | and pay all his expenses, and a large salary for the time occu 
he would object to an amendment embodying that provision in | pied. Of course, he runs a risk, but the pay is large, and plenty 
this bill? Such a law would greatly aid the tobacco growers | of people in the United States are willing to undertake it. 


of my State in their fight against the tobacco trust. | Now, not being able to put more than 10 per cent on diamonds 
Mr. PAYNE. I suppose the gentleman from Kentucky would | cut, the question came whether we could put any duty on rough 
vote for the bill if that was put in it? diamonds. The diamonds imported are, to some extent, rough 


Mr. JAMES. I do not propose to commit myself to the bill. | diamonds. We have people here who cut diamonds, not a 
[Laughter.] I will gladly support such an amendment as [| large number of them, but they make their living from it. 


suggest, however. They have built up a trade in this country of this kind, and 
Mr. PAYNE. Then, I do not propose to commit myself now if they can not get the material free of duty they can not make 

to the gentleman’s proposition, [Laugihter.] their wages and run the risk of making mistakes in cutting 
Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman from New York yield for | the diamonds. 

a question? Mr. STANLEY. Is it not true that this Government main 
Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. tains in all the diamond markets of Europe an expert secret 


Mr. MACON. I have been waiting for some time to ask the | service, and if a man buys diamonds in any great quantities, 
gentleman about a paragraph in this bill, but I wanted him to | that fact is reported to the customs officers here with a com- 


get away from the pig-iron schedule before I interrupted him. plete list of the diamonds and a description of the person buying 
Mr. PAYNE. I will try to get away from it as soon as I | them? 
can and get down to steel billets. Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I put the statement of the gen- 


Mr. MACON. I want to ask the gentleman a question about | tleman against the experience of those engaged in that business, 
paragraph 548. He has in a good-natured way made the state- | with the further statement that that may apply to the honest 
ment several times about the bill being fashioned in favor of | dealer. There is no question about collecting the duty of him. 
the laboring man and the laboring woman. It does not apply, however, to all the dealers. The United 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman ask his question and not | States Government can not put its hand out on a man in Ger 
make a speech? many and in France and compel him under customs regulations 

Mr. MACON. Oh, the gentleman need not become impatient. | to make an oath. It can not go into that thing. The United 

Mr. PAYNE. I am impatient because I do not want to tres- | States Government is directly at their mercy, and the experi- 
pass too long on the patience of the House. ence has demonstrated that a higher duty than 10 per cent can 

Mr. MACON. ‘The question is this, paragraph 548 which | not be collected. 
says: Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 

Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, and not ad-| tion of the chairman of the committee to the testimony of the 
vanced in condition or value from their natural state by cleaning, | collector of the port of New York, with regard to the impossibil- 
splitting, cutting, or other process, including glaziers’ and engravers’ | ity of appraising rough diamonds. I believe he testified to the 
diamonds not set. effect that a man who could appraise a rough diamond would 

Now, I would like to know what laborer this is in the interest | have to have at least $10,000 a year salary, and he thought 
of—— there would be such difficulty in the administration of any such 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman wants to know why there is no | provision that it ought not to go into the law. 
duty on rough diamonds. Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for call 

Mr. MACON. Yes; and why this 1s in the interest of the | ing my attention to that, and I think he further stated that 
laboring man. was difficult even with an expert to properly appraise a rough 

Mr. PAYNE. I know about the laboring man, and I know} diamond. 








he is not wearing diamonds as well as does the gentleman. Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. I want to know how uncut diamonds on the | Mr. PAYNE. Although they are appraised, of course, and they 
free list can be in the interest of the laboring man and the | have to make some sort of an appraisal of them when tliey sell 
laboring woman—— | them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, who has the floor? Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York has the | The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
floor. | to the gentleman from Arkansas? 


Mr. PAYNE. Then I would like to be protected. Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 
Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to treat the Mr. MACON. The gentleman’s explanation as to the reason 
gentleman from New York fairly, and I would like to know | for carrying uncut diamonds on the free list is no doubt satis 
what he means by asking the protection of the Chair as/ factory to himself, but it is hardly so to me. I now want to 
against me. | know why it is that he proposes to put paragraph 709 on the 
Mr. PAYNE. I will tell the gentleman, if he will stop long | free list. Smugglers can not bring them into the United Stat 





Ss 
enough. I was trying to answer his question and he kept in-| like they can diamonds. I read from that paragraph: 
— — ‘ ack that * ¢ 
terrupting, and I asked the ¢ hair to stop hii. 709. Works of art, drawings, engraviugs, photographie pictures, and 
Mr. MACON. The only question I asked the gentleman was | philosophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, 
how rough diamonds lecturers, or scientists arriving from abroad, for use by them temp. 
»AYNE "Ar ‘ nit ‘ a rarily for exhibition and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement 
Mr. PAYNE. And the world is waiting breathlessly for an | of art. science, or industry in the United States, and not for 


answer. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, on cut diamonds we put | shall be admitted free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary 
a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. We did it advisedly. No one | of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

would like to put a higher duty on diamonds than myself, if Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the question of putting works of 
it could be collected. When the Wilson bill was framed Mr. | art on the free list has been a mooted question ever since I be 
Wilson conferred with me about the duty on diamonds. I told | came a member of this committee twenty years ago. The 
him that he would find that a duty higher than 10 per cent on | McKinley bill put works of art on the free list, as reported to 
cut diamonds could not be collected. It would pay a man tothe House. That bill passed the House in that shape, and the 
run the risk of smuggling. Notwithstanding my sound advice | Senate put on a duty, which was finally made at the rate of 15 
which I gave to him on that and other questions, he persisted | per cent. When Mr. Wilson reported his bill to the House, he 
and put a duty of 25 per cent on cut diamonds. I happened | reported works of art free. I think it went through the House 
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with works of art on the free list, and a duty was afterwards 
put on, but I am not sure about that. 

Mr. McCALL. I think not. 
ried art free. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am inclined to think it did, when it became 
a law. 

Mr. MACON, 
there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I would ask the gentleman to allow me to 
answer his question. 

Mr. MACON. I want to say this, that I do not care anything 
about whether it was in the Wilson bill or not. Is it right for 
it to be in this bill is what I want to know? 

Mr. PAYNE. O Mr. Chairman, I was only trying to show 
to the gentleman that it was a mooted question that had been 
in debate, and people took both sides of it. Mr. Chairman, hay- 
ing proceeded thus far, when we came to make the Dingley 
bill we were looking for revenue—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Before the gentleman starts on 
that, will he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, let me answer the question of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. The Dingley bill, looking for revenues, 
put works of art back onto the revenue list, and we got a 
revenue out of it. When the hearings were had on this bill, 
a number of gentlemen appeared before the committee and 
appealed to have works of art put on the free list. They said 
that it was an educational measure, that these great works 
of art exhibited to the people, to the young people of the United 
States, was of itself a liberal education in some directions, and 
they spoke of the connection between a study of art, the esthetic, 
and a study of other subjects, leading up to practical work in 
everyday life, and made a very strong argument toward allow- 
ing works of art to come into this country free of duty for the 
purposes of education. 

The committee considered some time the proposition as to 
whether they should not admit these works of art free of duty, 
provided that the owner of them would agree to put them in a 
public gallery, to be built by the United States and cared for by 
them—the question of making an art gallery of the Smith- 
sonian building, which was denied in the House a year ago 
when the appropriation for finishing that building was being 
discussed—and it appeared to the committee that they were not 
warranted in inaugurating any such expense as that, which 
would open a free art gallery at the expense of the United 
States, to be maintained and kept by them, where these works 
of art should be deposited for a year or so after they were 
imported. Of course it would not end with an art gallery in 
Washington, but every large city, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago—and I am reminded of St. Louis by the smile 
of my genial friend from that city—and other cities would de- 
mand the same thing. It would lead to endless expense, which 
we are not warranted in incurring. But the committee thought 
we might open up the subject as far as we have in this bill 
and provide that works of art that had survived for twenty 
years and still were called works of art, both painting and 
statuary, should come in free. 

That they had sufficient merit in them if they had survived 
this length of time and anybody wished to buy and import them 
and set them up as a standard for education in art, as a stand- 
ard for the youth of America to learn from and get lessons that 
would be of value to them, so we exempted works of art of that 
age from the protective duty or any duty and left the other 
duty, which is not a protective but a revenue duty, where it is, 
I do not believe that this clause will tend to reduce the revenues 
of the United States, because these works of art of this age and 
merit are of such great value that the owner of them, even if he 
is wealthy, hesitates to pay the duty to bring them into the 
United States. That is the reason, I want to say to my friend 
from Arkansas, that we have made this provision in this bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York is making a very interesting talk, and I hope the com- 
mittee will have the opportunity to apply his logic to this bill, 
and I want to ask whether or not we will have an opportunity 
to offer amendments to each paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, just possess your soul in patience 
and let me finish this speech, if there is any end to it. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas having asked the question I proposed to propound, 
and the answer having been given, I withdraw. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, it is extended indefinitely now. 


Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt just 


That is 


I think the bill as it passed car- | 


one trouble to me, as I can not refuse interruptions, because I 

have unlimited time, 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman from New York will per- 
mit, I attended the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for one day. Fortunately the boot and shoe men were 
given a hearing on that day, and I heard a representative of 
the boot and shoe industry say that they were willing to have 
free boots and shoes if they could have free hides. You have 
given free hides in this bill. Now, why did not the committee 
take them at their word and give the people the benefit of free 
boots and shoes? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will talk about that with the committee 
later. I am now on the subject of steel billets, and I will not 
be led aside no matter how enticing may be the inducement. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thought the gentleman had talked about 
diamonds and talked about works of art, and I thought this 
was an opportune time to make known to the American people 
the reason why they do not have boots and shoes free of duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did that because my genial friend from 
Arkansas insisted I should answer the question, and I saw no 
other way out of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman prefers to defer his an- 
swer I will await with pleasure. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will take the time later, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will permit this 
question in regard to works of art—— 

Mr. PAYNE. If it is about steel billets I will—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I want to know now why works 
of art 20 years old are permitted to come in free. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have just been over that in the last fifteen 
minutes. I refer the gentleman to the Recorp, as I can say 
nothing more on that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Are they to be old enough to 
vote? I think they should have been 21 years of age. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
go on in reference to steel billets, Judge Gary gave the cost of 
steel billets, Bessemer, $20.18 a ton; open hearth, $20.87, and in 
that he put the cost of pig iron at $15.06; cost of converting 
pig into ingots, $2.88; cost of converting ingots to rails, $3.22; 
depreciation, 84 cents, making a total of $22 for steel rails. 
Mr. Pepper reports from the Dortmund district the cost of pig 
iron at $14.28, and cost of conversion into ingots $3.81, making 
a total of $18.09, as against $20.18 of Mr. Gary. The cost of 
Luxemburg pig iron, $12.65, and the conversion into steel 
billets is $5.95, a total of $18.53, as against $20.18. Mr. Smith, 
of the Bureau of Manufactures, reports that these companies 
reported to him the cost of Bessemer billets at $20.18, and the 
cost of open-hearth billets at $20.87. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have reduced the duty on steel billets 
by cutting it in two. We have not reduced it beyond the pro- 
tection point. We still furnish protection. The measure of the 
difference of cost of production here and in Germany leaves 
here an ample protection upon the steel billets in making this 
reduction. We have done the same thing with steel rails. I 
will not delay the committee by giving the figures that have 
been presented by these gentlemen. I may say in regard to steel 
rails that I believed in 1897, and it was my own individual 
opinion, that it was time and proper then to cut the duty in two 
on steel rails, as the committee has done to-day. Some of the 
gentlemen are willing to admit that it might have been done 
at that time. At any rate, they propose to do it now. But 
generally, I think, the steel men are pretty well satisfied with 
these schedules. I know that some of them have expressed 
satisfaction at the result of this bill and the fairness of it and 
have paid the committee the compliment of saying that, while 
there are a few minor things where it is not exactly well bal- 
anced, on the whole it is a good bill on the iron and steel sched- 
ules. Now, I want to ask the Clerk to read a newspaper clip- 
ping of this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Washington Post, March 22, 1909.] 

AWAKENING IN STEEL MILLS—PLANTS IDLE FOR MANY MONTHS WILL 
RESUME WORK TO-DAY—TIN PLATE AND SHEET BUSINESS SHOWS MORE 
ACTIVITY, WHiLE PUDDLERS AND PIPE MAKERS HAVE JOBS. 

(Special to the Washington Post.) 
PiTTsbpurG, March 21, 1909. 

Three tin-plate plants, two sheet plants, and a puddling plant, some 
of which have been idle past seventeen months, will resume work 
to-morrow morning, giving employment to more than 5,000 skilled men. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company will begin 
work on the order for electric motors for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the steel-pipe Industry has taken on a boom. By April 1 additional 
plants will be in operation. 

The Greer tin-plate plant, at Newcastle, Pa., of 20 mills, will re- 
sume to-morrow, after an idleness of nine months. is one of the 


largest in the world. The La Belle plant of 10 mills, at Wheeling, 
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W. Va., will also resume, after a year’s idleness. The New Kensington 
(Pa.) plant of 8 mills, and the Demmler, at McKeesport, of 11 mills 
will also resume. These are all operated by the American Sheet an 
Tin Plate Company. In addition, 2 sheet mills, Leechburg and Scott- 
dale, will get under way, after having been idle since the fall of 1907. 
The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company will, by April 1, have 
213 tin mills in operation, as against 164 last week. 

After seventeen months’ idleness, the puddling furnaces of the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, of this city, will be started to-morrow 
morning. As nothing but refined iron is produced in this plant, the 
men are paid a higher price for puddling than the regular scale of 
wages. The finishing mills of the Crucible Company will increase 
operations. 

Orders aggregating $8,000,000 for steel pipe are soon to be let. 
Orders and inquiries aggregating 400 miles of pipe have been placed by 
gas and oil companies, and this will probably increase 400 miles more 
in another month. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I desired to have that extract 
from the paper of this morning read for the benefit of any timid 
soul in the House who fears that the committee by the reduc- 
tions they have made upon the metal schedules have possibly 
done any injustice to any manufacturing business in the United 
States. It is a well-known fact that there has been a cut and 
a reduction in the prices of these articles, led on, perhaps, by | 
the United States Steel Company, perhaps occasioned, however, 
by a cut made by some minor companies—in many instances a 
cut greater than the reduction in duty made by this bill. And 
still there is no reduction in the wages of the men. Still, ac- 
cording to the dispatch, which has just been made after the 
publication of the schedules of this bill, thousands of men are 
salled back into the shops that have been vacant and idle for 
nine months, and given work at American wages, responding to 
the call of these companies who have made these reductions, to 
increase their business or get new business, and in response to 
this bill introduced in the House of Representatives and now 
under discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to stop now and go on after an 
adjournment of the House to-morrow. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman from New York 
a question in regard to the free-hide proposition? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will talk about that in the morning. 

Mr. WEISSE. I wish to state, also, that since this free-hide 
schedule has been inserted in the bill hides have been advanced 
10 per cent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Wait until to-morrow and ask me the question. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- | 
dleman from New York [Mr. Payne], that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed te. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMstTeD, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


yield for 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, | 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following House concurrent resolution: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of the two Houses 30,000 copies of 
the bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,’ with an index thereto, and the same number of the | 
report thereon, 25,000 copies of said report to be accompanied with the 
views of the minority, all in document form, 9,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate and 21,000 copies for the use of the House. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. PEARRE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Charles EB. Welker, Sixtieth Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Mupp, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Sturatss, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


VIEWS OF MINORITY ON 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
leave to file the minority views on the tariff bill. We have 
until to-morrow, but I think we will file them now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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consent that the views of the minority 
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Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
nay be printed in the 
REcorD, so that we can get them in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia unani- 
mous consent that the views of the minority upon this bill, the 


asks 


tariff bill, be printed in the Recorp. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
me ask whether it may not be advisable to print both the 
report as well as the views of the minority together in the 
ReEcorD, so that they will be side by side? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. PAYNE. ‘The report of the committee has not been 


printed in the Recorp. They might go in together. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And I ask that both the report 
of the committee and the views of the minority be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous. consent that the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the tariff bill, with the views of the minority, be 
printed in the Recorp. Is there ol 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


r) 
i 


jection? 


{House Report No. 1. Sixty-first Congress, 


TO PROVIDED REVENUB, EQUALIZER 
THD UNITED STATES 
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DUTIES, ED 


AND FOR ¢ 
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Mr. Payne, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted the 
following report to accompany H. R. 1438: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 14388) entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duti 
courage the industries of the Un St and f t I I 
having had the same under consideration, report it back to the House 
without amendment, and recommend that the bill do pas 

The main reasofis for the revision of the tariff at t time c 
First, that after twelve years of the operation of the | t 
many new conditions have arisen which rend t adv t 
rates be readjusted. This has been confirmed by the i itio 
ceived by the committee, and a large nun of rates hay i 
justed in the bill proposed. Second, since the pa ge of Di \ 
Act a large number of forelgn countries have ad d tari W a 
maximum and minimum rate, and it has been found that s¢« m 3 of 
the present act was not sufliciently broad in it ye to meet tl 
changed conditions. 

It is true that the State Department, thro 1a imber 
cial agreements with different intries, has obt “d f 
rate But to obtain s in excl ’ 
inducements proposed in section wnt 
year, until now we are ympelled to e the x im f s 
or more countries on a large port our ¢€ { it 1s 
that these latter conditions should be fully m d the y 
provides for reciprocal tariff : ngement 

rhe present tariff in interchange vol trad ts 
affords no inducement except a lowe f dut I l 
works of art. The bill reported proj ss a reduced n Kk 
of our imported articles 

In the formation of the bill, the had no ¢ task 
There has been a popular demand, m« pread, f 
eral cutting of rates. It has been the le of tl ' 
in power that the tariff? should be rican i! 
and to American workmen Thi ! it 
national platform, and the election c n in 
that platform. On the other hand, d be | 
they should be adjusted ; nearly a sent t ‘ 
ence in cost of production at home and 

Another question before th ymmittee h een t of 
Under the present law the rev s for the ’ ] xist 
ence have been abundant, and th urplus of ré ts over ¢ 3 
up to the 16th day of this month have exceeded th lisbu y 

| $74,555,408, to wit: 
July 1, 1897, to March 16, 1909, incl 
Total receipts (except p al) : $6, 558 
Total expenditures (except postal) a . 6, 483 
Surplus___.-. shndiieitiaienas iets 74, 

To this amount should be added the amonr tl pure! i 
paid for the Panama Canal and nearly $10,000,000 in idition, in 
$50,000,000, which has been paid out of the ipts during the per 
mentioned, and which wil! be reimbursed by a ile of bonds. ma 
the total surplus for the twelve years $124,555,408 But owing to tl 
depression in business the rev s hav I n greatly impaired ‘ 
the fall of 1907, while th p u lave increas lin pr rtion t 
the population and the magnitude of the undertaki of tl 
ment It is the hope of the committee that with a return « ‘ S 
prosperity the revenues will sh large | Lge ine e and 
prove entirely adequate for any rational and econ 8¢ of ex- 
penditures. 

However, during the same period there was a large d t in th 
postal revenues, to wit: 

July 1, 1897, to September 30, 1908 
Postal receipts ~~ ~~ $1, 539, 700, 03:5 
Postal expenditures -- ‘ 1, 638, 8 11 
Deficit —- maoee ienenaneainianmnintin 99, 143, 47 
The total receipts of the Government, including stal, are as follows 
July 1, 1897, to March 16, 19 
Total receipts .. ~~~ $8, 097, 920, 296 
Advanced payment on Panama Canal_ 50, 000, 000 
— $8, 147, 920, 296 
Total expenditures, including postal__- 8, 122, 508, 367 
ee 25, 411, 929 
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Since the first of the present month the revenues have shown a grati- 
fying increase, and the deficit for the first sixteen days of the month 
is only $1,814,799.30. This is at the rate of about $3,500,000 per 
month, instead of $10,000,000 deficit on an average since July 1. 

The committee has analyzed carefully the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1910 to ascertain the amount of money required to meet them. 

It is their belief that the entire expenditure for the building of the 
Panama Canal should be met by bonds issued for that purpose, and 
they have authorized in the bill a provision for the issue of bonds equal 
to the original appropriation of $40,000,000 for the purchase of the 
canal, which was paid out of the general fund in the Treasury. 

It is proved by experience and from an examination of the appro- 
priations from year to year that a balance of from 6 to 8 per cent of 
the appropriations calling for the payment of money is unexpended at 
the end of each tiscal year. In estimating for the expenditure of money 
for the year 1910 the committee has made a deduction of only 5 per 
cent on this account in order to furnish a conservative estimate. 

The estimates of the revenue to be derived from customs made by the 
committee, and found below, are on the basis of the importations for 
the fiscal year 1906, That year was selected because it was the last 
year of normal conditions. If the year 1907 had been taken as a basis, 
at least $30,000,000 would be added to this estimate, and it is quite 
probable that the importations under this bili during the second year 
of its existence will equal or exceed those of 1907, and that the revenue 
will approach the same amount. 

With these explanations the committee submits the following table 
showing the estimate of the amount of money required to meet the ex- 
penditures under the appropriations for 1910, and the estimate for 
revenue, viz: 

Total appropriations for 1910 

Deduct estimated sinking-fund ap- 
propriation 

Deduct bank-note redemption (paid 
by banks) ‘ 

Deduct Panama Canal appropria- 

tion, to be provided by bonds__. 35, 886, 190. 5: 

— - — 125, 886, 190. 58 


petlcnapaiinantbanen naming -- $1, 044, 014, 298. 23 
$60, 000, 000. 00 


30, 000, 000. 00 


918, 128, 107. 65 
Deduct 5 per cent estimated appropriations which are 
not usually expended ; 


ssileceenieiadaibvaihdealbeceinbiesiibaia 45, 906, 405. 8 
Amount for which revenue is to be provided... __ 872, 221, 701.7 
Estimated revenues, Report, Secretary 
Treasury : i 
'rom internal revenue ...-.. $250, 000, 000 
From miscellaneous revenue... _— 62, 000, 000 
From postal revenue ; 223, 340, 712 


Estimated by committee from 


a2 


1) 


Customs under proposed bill -- 9805, 225, 173 
Internal revenue on legacies, etc. 20, 000, 000 
Internal revenue on cigarettes, in- 
TIED. Semnciabeh Ghncdedcseitticeentcteennees 1, 500, 000 
——_—__————- 862, 065,, 885. 00 
Deficit - 


idbiesnehAinmematicenmniallimesd 10, 155, 816. 77 
This estimate shows a deficit of about $10,000,000. If the bill. could 
have its full effect during the year 1910, this deficit would be more 
than wiped out by the increased revenue. 

With return of prosperity, which the committee believe will follow 
a settlement of the tariff question, and with a continuation of the 
increase in revenue which has manifested itself during the present 
month, there is no doubt but that this bill will produce a largely 
increased revenue to that estimated above. 

The committee therefore are abundantly justified in the belief that 
the bill will produce sufficient revenue after the year 1910, even if it 
does not during that fiscal year. Of course the latter is dependent 
upon the question of revival of business and trade. 

The Treasury, however, is amply protected by the authorized issue 
of $40,000,000 of the canal purchase bonds and the additional issue 
which can be made at any time to upward of forty millions in addition 
for excess of expenditures beyond the proceeds of the sale of bonds 
already made, and the appropriations for the year 1910. 

The committee has, from time to time during the past two years, 
been obtaining information for a revision of the tariff, to have it in 
readiness whenever such revision should be undertaken. During the 
past year, and especially since the resolution of May 16 last, the com- 
mittee has had an additional force of clerks at work, mainly of experts 
in tariff’ matters, detailed from the different departments by the 
order of the President, obtaining and properly tabulating the informa- 
tion that came to the committee. They also prepared blanks early 
in the summer, which were sent to all of our consuls and consular 
agents seeking detailed information as to the cost of labor, manufac- 
ture, etc., in the foreign countries. There has been a large number 
of responses to these inquiries, which have been properly filed and have 
been available for the use of the committee. This information has 


been particularly useful for comparison with the statements of wages 


said abroad submitted in the public hearings before the committee, 
n some cases confirming the statements and in others contradicting 
the statements made before the committee. 

The committee has also obtained valuable information through the 
Department of Commerce and Labor from special agents employed in 


that department who have reported from time to time on the indus 


tries abroad, frequently furnishing very detailed and valuable infor- 
mation. 

The committee opened up hearings at Washington on the 10th day 
of November, which continued daily until the 24th day of December, 


and everyone who desired an oral hearing up to that time was granted | 


the privilege. Since then briefs have been invited and have been filed. 
This information has been printed for the use of the committee, and a 
carefully indexed edition will be distributed to the Members of the 
House, covering more than 8,000 printed pages, and a large portion 


of it replete with information bearing directly upon the questions in- | 


volved. 

The subcommittee preparing the bill has been in daily sessions since 
the 24th of December. Each paragraph in the former tariff has been 
very carefully considered, and the hearings bearing upon the same have 
been carefully examined and read by the committee. 

The minimum rates are embraced In sections 1 and 2, section 2 being 
the free list. These sections present rates under which it is expected 
the great bulk of importations will come into the United States. 

Section 3 presents the maximum rates of duty, in which the rates are 
generally 20 per cent of the rates imposed in section 1 in addition to 





| valued above 24 cents and not above 35 cents, from 5 to 
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the rates imposed under said section 1, and a rate of 20 per cent on a 
large portion of the principal items contained in section 2 or the free 
list. 

Section 4 provides for the time and method of application of the 
minimum and maximum rates to different countries and is automatic 
in effect. Any nation which gives the United States equally favorable 
trade relations with those given to any other nation is entitled to the 
minimum rate; if they discriminate against imports from the United 
States, they must pay the maximum rates. Of course, this matter of 
discrimination will be determined in the first instance by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in order that he may enforce its provisions. UlIti- 
mately, the courts must finally decide the question. 

It has been complained that section 3 of the present law was unjust 
in discrimination, so far as Great Britain was concerned. There 
seemed to be no way by which they could get the minimum rates 
under section 3, while they have treated our national trade relations 
with fairness and impartiality. Under a continuance of their present 
policy they are entitled, at once, to the minimum rates under this bill. 

The committee has caused a most thorough examination to be made 
of the classification under the various paragraphs of the present law. 
A most thorough analysis has been made of all the decisions of the 
courts and of the general appraisers for the past fifteen years, and 
amendments suggested conforming the language of the various para- 
graphs to meet the decisions of the courts and render the language of 
the act clear, so that the courts will have no difficulty in interpreting 
the meaning of Congress. It is believed that the amendments that the 
committee has proposed in these particulars will greatly facilitate the 
proper enforcement of the law and render it more certain than any 
previous tariff act. 

The committee has prepared and printed “ Notes on the Tariff,” 
which embraces a digest of all these decisions and furnishes concise 
and accurate information as to the various articles enumerated in the 
tariff law, with a statement of the importations in 1907, and the pro- 
duction and domestic consumption of each in 1905. This publication 
and the comparison of import duties for each fiscal year since 1894, 
also prepared for the use of the committee, have been of great service 
in the preparation of the bill, as they will be to the Members of the 
House in its consideration. 

The following is a statement, in general, of the changes in the rates 
made in section 1, and also the general provisions of vhe bill, viz: 


INCREASED DUTIES. 


The committee have transferred some articles from the free I'st to 
the dutiable, and have increased duties on others for the sole purpose 
of increasing the revenue. Most of these articles on which duties have 
been increased are luxuries. Of this class the rates of duty have been 
increased as follows: 

SCHEDULE A. 
Perfumeries and toilet articles, from 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Fancy soap, from 15 to 20 cents per pound. 


SCHEDULE Cc. 
Swords and side arms, from 35 to 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Bottle caps, if enameled, etc., from 45 to 55 per cent ad valorem, 
SCHEDULE G. 

Chicory root, raw, not dried, from 1 cent to 24 cents per pound; 
roasted, etc., from 24 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Cocoa, crude, from the free list to the dutiable, at 4 cents per pound ; 
prepared or manufactured, valued at not over 15 cents per pound, 
from 24 cents to 54 cents; valued above 15 cents and not above 24 
cents, from 24 cents to 54 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem ; 

7 cents per 
pound, and the same ad valorem; valued above 35 cents, remains the 
same; powdered cocoa, from 5 cents to 9 cents per pound. 

Cocoa butter, from 34 cents to 54 cents per pound. 

Dandelion root, and articles used as a substitute for coffee, 24 cents 
to 4 cents per pound. 

Spices: Mustard, unground and not prepared in any manner, from 
free list to 30 per cent ad valorem; if ground or prepared, 10 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; red pepper, cayenne pepper, cassia, 
cassia vera and cassia buds, cinnamon and chips of, cloves and clove 
stems, mace, nutmegs, pepper, black or white, pimento, and spices not 
specially provided for, when unground, 30 per cent ad valorem; if 
ground, of cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem: ginger root. 
unground and not preserved or candied, 30 per cent ad valorem; if 


| ground or otherwise prepared, 24 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad 


valorem. The crude or natural of the foregoing spices are transferred 


from the free list, and if advanced in any manner an additional duty 
of 30 per cent ad valorem is added. 


SCHEDULE N., 


Feathers, from 15 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem; feathers, 
dressed, colored, etc., from 50 per cent to 60 per cent. 

pare, dressed on the skin, from 20 per cent to 274 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Manufactures of hair, from 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Ibuties on the following articles have been increased because the com- 
pane found that there was not sufficient protection under the present 
aw : 


SCHEDULE A, 


Oxalic acid has been transferred from the free list with a duty of 
1 cent per pound. 


Coal-tar dyes or colors, now bearing a duty of 30 per cent, to 35 
per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Keene's cement or other cement in which gypsum is the component 
material of chief value, from 30 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Asphaltum and bitumen, not refined or otherwise advanced in con 
dition from its natural state, to fifteen one-hundredths of 1 
pound on the bitumen contained therein. 

Fluorspar, crude, from 10 per cent ad valorem to 50 cents per ton; 
erushed or otherwise manufactured, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 
$1.75 per ton. 

Cast polished plate glass, increased from 8 cents to 10 cents per 
square foot on sizes not exceeding 16 by 24 square inches, and on those 
above that and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, from 10 cents to 1234 
cents per square foot; all above that, 224 cents per square foot, which 
is a reduction on nearly all of these larger sizes. 

SCHEDULE C. 


Pins with solid heads, the same rate of duty, 35 per cent ad valorem ; 
with ornamental heads, with a new classification, including those set 


cent per 
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with precious stones, pearls, or corals, from 40 to 50 per cent 
valorem. 


Watch movements, with more than 7 jewels, from 35 cents each and 
25 per cent ad valorem to 70 cents each; if more than 7 jewels and 


not more than 11, from 50 cents each and 25 per cent ad valorem to 
$1.25 each; more than 11 and not more than 15 jewels, from 75 
cents each and 25 per cent ad valorem to $1.85 each; having more 
than 17 jewels, the rates of duty remain the same. 

Watch cases and perts of watches and clocks, the duty remains the 





ine in ore, now brought in at 20 per cent ad valorem, to 1 cent per 
pound for the zinc contents contained therein. 
SCHEDULE D. 
Osier or willow, prepared for basket makers’ use, from 20 per cent | 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. . | 
Porch and window blinds, not stained, dyed, painted, etc., remain at 
35 per cent ad valorem; if stained, dyed, etc., an increase from 35 
per cent to 40 per cent ad valorem. 
SCHEDULE G. 
Peas, split peas, from 40 cents to 45 cents per buchel. 
Figs, from 2 cents to 24 cents per pound. 
Lemons, from 1 cent te 1} cents per oe 
Piaeapples, from $7 per thousand to $8 per thousand. 
SCHEDULE I. 
An additional duty of 1 cent per yard on mercerized fabrics (a new 
process of manufacture invented since the present law was enacted). 
Also a small additional duty on lappets. There is also an increased | 
duty on stockings fashioned and shaped wholly or in part on knitting 
machines. 











SCHEDULE M. 


Surface-coated papers, wholly or partially covered with metal, from 
8 cents and 20 per cent to 5 cents and 20 per cent ad valorem; other | 
surface-coated paper, from 24 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 5 cents per pound. 

Lithographic prints, from 6 cents per pound to 8 cents; cardboard, 
from 20 cents to 25 cents per pound; other paper, 20 cents to 25 cents 
per pound, with small increases on various sizes of other paper. Litho- 
graphic cigar labels, ete., from 20 cents per pound to 30 cents per 
pound; printed in colors less than eight, from 20 cents to 30 cents 
per pound; more than eight, from 30 cents to 374 cents per pound; 
printed in metal leaf, from 50 cents per pound to 523 cents per pound ; 
paper hangings, from 25 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem; paper not 
specially provided for, from 25 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Plain paper envelopes, from 20 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

SCHEDULE N. 
‘ ee and children’s gloves, not over 14 inches in length, a 
ollows : 

“*Schmaschen ” from $1.75 per dozen pair, 

“ Glace” of sheep origin from $2.50 per dozen pair, 

“ Glace” other than sheep origin from $3 per dozen pair, 

“ With exterior grain surface removed ” from $2.50 per dozen pair, 

“Kid of other leather than of sheepskin” from $3 per dozen pair, 

All to $4 per dozen pair, and 35 cents in addition per dozen pair for 
each inch over 14. 


s 


REDUCTIONS IN Durty. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Boracie acid, from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 


Chromic acid and lactic acid, from 3 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Salicylic acid, from 10 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Tannic acid or tannin, from 50 cents to 35 cents per pound. 

Gallic acid, from 10 cents to 8 cents per pound. 

Tartaric acid, from 7 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Alumina, hydrate of, or refined bauxite, from six-tenths of 1 cent to 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Alum, alum cake, etc., from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound. 

Sulphate of ammonia now dutiable at three-tenths cent per pound is 
transferred to the free list. 

Argols and wine lees are reduced from 5 cents per pound to 5 per 
cent ad valorem; tartrate of soda or potassa or Rochelle salts from 4 


cents per pound to 3 cents per pound; cream of tartar and patent tartar | 


from 6 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Borax is reduced from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Borate of lime and other borate material is reduced from 4 cents to 
13 cents per pound and from 3 cents to 1 cent per pound according to the 
percentage of anhydrous boracie acid contained. 

Chioroform is reduced from 20 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin are reduced from 50 to 40 
cents per pound ; if in sheets, etc., from 60 te 45 cents per pound; and 
if manufactured into articles, from 65 cents per pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem to 50 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Copperas, now dutiable at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, is trans- 
ferred to the free list. 

Sulphuric ethers are reduced from 40 to 8 cents per pound. 

Spirits of nitrous ether, from 25 to 20 cents per pound. 

Fruit ethers, oils or essences, from $2 to $1 per pound; all other 
ethers from $1 to 50 cents per und. 

Gelatin, glue, isinglass, valu at not above 10 cents per pound, re 
duced to 20 per cent ad valorem; if in sheets or articles, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

ledoform from $1 to 75 cents per pound. 

Licorice, all forms of, from 4§ cents per pound to free list. 

Cotton-seed oil and croton oil transferred to the free list. 
wa linseed, and poppy-seed oil reduced from 20 to 1 

allon. 

Peppermint oil, reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents per pound. 

Oc and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and umber and 
umber earths, if ground in oil or water, reduced from 14 cents to 1 
cent per pound. 

Orange mineral, from 3g to 2 cents per pound. 

Red , from 2§ cents to 22 cents per pound. 

Varnishes, reduced from 35 to 25 per cent ad valorem: and spirit 
varnishes from $1.32 per gallon and 35 per cent to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Vermilion red, made of lead or containing lead and not containing 
quicksilver, from 5 cents to 4) cents per pound 

White lead, white nt and pigment containing lead, from 2j cents 
te 2§ cents per po 


5 cents per 





ad Whiting and Paris white, dry, from one-fourth 


| va 


| per 
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of 1 cent to one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound; ground in oil, or putty, from 1 cent to 
one-half cent per pound. 

Lead: Acetate of, white, from 3} cents to 2] cents per p da; brown, 
gray, or yellow, from 23 cents to 1] cents per pound; nitrate of m 
#3 cents to 23 cents per pound; litharge, from 2] cents to 24 cents per 
pound. 

Potash: Bichromate and chromate of, from 3 cents to 14 cents per 
pound. 

Potash: Chlorate of, from 23 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Plasters, healing, etc., from 35 per eent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Santonin, from $1 to 50 cents per pound. 

Crystal carbonate of soda, from three-tenths of 1 cent to one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound; chlorate of soda, from 2 cents to 1§ cents per 


pound. 

Hydrate of, or caustic soda, from three-fourths of 1 cent to one-half 
cent per pound; nitrite of seda, from 2} cents to 2 cents per pound; 
hyposulphite of soda, from one-half of 1 cent per pound to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. ; 

Sal soda, or soda crystals, not concentrated, from two-tenths of 1 
cent to one-sixth of 1 cent per pound. 

Soda ash, from three-eighths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 
pound ; arseniate of soda, from 1} cents to 1 cent per pound 
Silicate of soda, or alkaline silicate, from one-half 
three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 
ilphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, from $1.25 per ton to $1. 
monges, and manufactures of, from 40 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
orem 

Strychnia, or strichnine, from 30 cents to 15 cents p 

Sulphur, refined or sublimed, or flowers of, from $38 
per ton. 

Vanillin, from 80 cents per ounce to 15 cents per ounce. 

SCHEDULD B. 

Fire brick, glazed, enameled, etc., reduced from 45 per cent 
cent ad valorem; brick other than fire brick, if clazed, ena 
etc., reduced from 45 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, from 50 cents to 40 cents 
if ground or calcined, from $2.25 to $1.75 per ton. 

Filter tubes, from 45 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem 

Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, a! 
by 36 imches square, reduced one-eighth of a cent per pound on 
sizes ; cylinder and crown g! I 24 by 30 and not exceeding < 
GO inches square, reduced from 15 cents to 12 cents per sq 
sizes above that, from 20 cents to 15 cents per square foot. 

Onyx in block, from $1.50 per cubic foot to $1 per cubic foot. 

Marble, sawed or dressed, over 2 inches in t! from $1.10 
$1 per cubic foot; slabs or paving tiles of the same containing not 
than 4 superficial inches, and not more than 1 inch in thicknes 
12 cents to 10 cents per perficial foot: if more than 1 inch 
more than 14 inches in thickne from 15 cents to 124 cents px 
ficial foot: if more than 14 inches and not more than 2 incl 
thickness, from 18 cents to 15 cents per superficial foot; if rub 
whole or in part, from superficial fo« in additi 
cents. 

Cast polished plate glass. silvered, etc 

cents per square foot, which is a reduction on most sizes 
nts per square foot. 
Mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or 
in size: If loose, from 1 cent per 
valorem; if attached to paper or 
cents and same ad valorem 

Freestone and other building or monumental stone, except marbiec 
onyx, unmanufactured, from 12 cents to 6 cents per cubic foot. 

Mica, cut or trimmed, from 1 per pound and 20 
valorem; unmanufactured, from 6 cents per pound and 20 per 
| valorem, and mica cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound an 

cent ad valorem; all to 30 per cent ad valorem; mica plates 
up mica, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
SCHEDULE " 

Iron ore and basic slag, from 40 cents per ton, tran 
free list. 

Pig iron, iron kentledge, and spiegeleisen, from §$ 

Scrap iron and steel, from $4 per ton to 50 cent 

Bar iron, from six-tenths of 1 cent to feur-tenths o 

Round iron, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 
eicht-tenths of 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pour 

Slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms l« i 
tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent 

Charcoal iron, from $12 to $6 per ton. 

teams, girders, joists, angles, etc., from five-tenths of 1 cent to thr 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Anchors, from 14 cents per pound to 1 cent 
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Iron and steel forgings, from 35 per cent to 5 

Hoop, band, or scroll fron or steel, not thi 
cange, from five-tenths of 1 cent to three-ts ; 
thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than Na. 2 
cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thi 
eight-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pour 


tempered, suitable for making band saws, 








I 
ul ol . Tlits r t 
it cents; if tempered, from 6 cents per pound and 20 per cx iv 
lorem to 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem 

Cotton ties, from five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to three-tenths 
Railway bars and steel rails, from seven-twentieths of 1 cent per 
pound to seven-fortieths; railway fish plates, from four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound to two-tenths. 
Iron steel sheets, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, thinner than 
10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, from seven-tenths te 
ive-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than 20 and not thinner than 
25, from eight-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner t bt 
|} and not thinner than 32, from 1.1 to eight-tenths cent per pound; 
thinner than 32, from 1.2 to nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; corru- 
| gated or crimped, from 1.1 to eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sheets, polished, planished, or glanced, from 2 cents per pound to 
13 cents per pound; if pickled or cleaned, two-tenths of 1 cent per 

| pound in addition. 

Tin plates, from 1} cents to 1.2 cents per pound. 

j Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, etc., valued at 1 cent 
|} per pound or less, from three-tenths of 1 cent per pound to seven- 
fortieths; valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents, from fe 
tenths to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1.4 cents and 
not above 1.8 cents, from six-tenths to five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents, from seven-tentbs to 


aa 
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six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 2.2 cents and not above 
3 cents, from nine-tenths to eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
above 3 cents and not above 4 cents, from 1.2 cents to 1.1 cents per 
pound; valued above 4 cents and not above 7 cents, from 1.3 cents to 
1.2 cents per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per 
pound, the same duty; valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents 
per pound, from 2.4 cents to 2.3 cents per pound; valued above 13 and 
not above 16 cents per pound, from 2.8 cents to 2.7 cents per pound; 
valued above 16 cents per pound and not above 30 cents, from 4.7 cents 
- — cents per pound; valued above 30 cents per pound, 15 per cent 
ad vaiorem. 

Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, from 
13 cents per pound to 1 cent; smaller than No. 13 and not smaller 
than No. 16, from 14 cents to 14 cents per pound; smaller than No. 
16, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. That all the foregoing valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound shall pay not less than 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Steel bars or rods, cold rolled, cold drawn, or cold hammered, or 
polished, from one-foarth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the above 
rates, to one-eighth of 1 cent per pound; on strips, plates, or sheets of 
iron or steel, other than polished, where cold rolled, etc., from 1 cent 
per pound in addition to the rates on plates, to five-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound, 


Bolts, wate or without threads or nuts, from 14 cents to 1} cents 
per pound, 


Coshenee pipe, from four-tenths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound, 


Cast ~ ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, from 2 cents to 13 cents 
per pound, 

Chains not less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, from 14 
cents to seven-eighths of a cent per pound; less than three-fourths of 
an inch and not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, from 
1g cents to 14 cents per pound; less than three-cighths and not less 
than five-sixteenths, from 1% to 13 of 1 cent per pound; less than five- 
sixteenths remain at 3 cents per pound. But no chains will pay less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Lap welded, butt welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel boiler tubes, 
etc., if not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, from 2 cents 
to 1 cent per pound; if less than three-eighths and not less than one- 
fourth, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound; if less than one-fourth, 2 
cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, from 24 cents per pound 
to 2 cents per pound; all other iron or steel tubes, from 35 per cent to 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Table, butchering, carving, etc., knives, with pearl, shell, or ivory 
handles, from 16 cents each to 14 cents each; handles of deer horn, 
from 12 cents each to 10 cents each; with handles of hard rubber, bone, 
celluloid, etc., from 5 cents each to 4 cents each; with other handles 
from 14 cents each to 1 cent each, with the same ad valorem addition 
of 15 per cent: Provided, That none of the above shall pay at a less 
rate than 40 per cent ad valorem, instead of 45 in the present law. 

Files were reduced from specific rates, the equivalent of 80 per cent 
ad valorem, to 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Ce nails, spikes, from six-tenths of 1 cent to five-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 
Hiorseshoe nails and hob nails, from 2} cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Wire nails, not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, from one-half of 1 
cent to one-fourth of a cent per pound; lighter than No. 16, from 1 
cent to one-half of 1 cent per ag 


Spikes, nuts, washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, from 1 cent to 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Cut tacks, not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, from 1} cents 
to five-eighths of 1 cent per thousand; exceeding 16 ounces, from 14 
cents to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

one plates engraved, etc., foun 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad 
vaiorem, 

Rivets, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 

Crosscut saws, from 6 cents to 5 cents per foot: mill saws, from 
10 cents per linear foot to 8 cents per linear foot; pit and drag saws, 
from 8 cents per linear foot to 6 cents per linear foot; circular saws, 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; steel band 
saws, from 10 cents per pound to 5 cents per pound, and 20 per 
cent_ad valorem remaining; all other saws, reduced from 30 per cent 
to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Screws, more than 2 inches in length, from 4 cents to 24 cents per 
pound ; over 1 inch and not more than 2 inches, from 6 cents to 4 cents 
per pound; over one-half inch and not over 1 inch, from 84 cents to 6 
cents per, pound; one-half inch and less, from 12 cents to 8 cents 
per pound, 


Umbrella parasol ribs and stretchers, from 50 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, from 14 cents to 
14 cents per pound; ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, from 13 
cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Aluminum, in crude form, from 8 cents to 7 cents per pound; in 
plates, ete., from 13 cents to 11 es ye pound. 

Hooks and eyes, from 54 cents to cents per pound, retaining the 
additional 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Lead dross, bullion, base bullion, and lead in pigs, from 2) cents 
to 14 cents per pound; in sheets, pipes, shot, etc., from 2) cents to 
1Z cents per pound. 

Monazite sand and thorite, from 6 cents to 4 cents per pound. 

Zine in blocks or pigs, from 14 cents to 1 cent per pound; in sheets, 
from 2 cents to 1} cents per pound. 

Cash registers, electrical apparatus and machinery, jute manufac- 
turing machinery, linotype and ail typesetting machines, machine tools, 
printing presses, sewing machines, typewriters, and all steam engines, 
from 45 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. Embroidery machines and 
lace-making machines, the same rate, with a proviso that they may be 
imported free until July 1, 1911. 


SCHEDULE D. 


Timber, from 1 cent per cubic foot to one-half cent per cubic foot. 

Sawed boards, planks, etc., of whitewood, sycamore, and basswood, 
from $1 per thousand to 50 cents per thousand. 

All other sawed lumber from $2 to $1. 

If further advanced and manufactured, the same reduction from the 
present law. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, telephone poles, etc., from 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Clapboards, from $1.50 per thousand to $1 per thousand. 

Kindling wood transferred to the free list. 

Laths, from 25 cents per 1,000 pieces to 20 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

Fence posts, from 10 per cent to the free list. 











SCHEDULE E. 


Sugar, refined, from 1 cent and ninety-five one-hundredths of 1 cent 
to 1 cent and ninety-one one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. 


SCHEDULE G. 


Barley, from 30 cents per bushel to 15 cents. 

Barley malt, from 45 cents to 25 cents. 

Cabbages, from 8 to 2 cents each. 

Bacon and hams, from 5 cents per pound to 4 cents. 

Fresh meat, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 

Lard, from 2 cents to 14 cents. 

Tallow, from three-fourths of 1 cent per pound to the free list. 
Wool grease, from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent. 
Dextrin, burnt starch, etc., from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Peas, green, from 40 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel. 
All starch, except potato starch, from 1§ cents to 1 cent per pound. 


SCHEDULB J. 


Flax straw, at $5 per ton under present law, and flax, not hackled 
or dressed, at 1 cent per pound, transferred to the free list. 

Cables and cordage, reduced from 1 cent to three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

Threads, not finer than 5 lea or number, reduced from 13 cents to 
10 cents per pound, with five-eighths instead of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound advance with each lea in number in excess of 5. 

Single peeee, not finer than 8 lea, reduced from 7 cents to 6 cents 
per pound. 

Flax gill nettings, from 25 to 20 per cent. J 

——— mats, etc., from 5 cents per square yard and 35 per cent 
ad valorem to 4 cents.per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem, 
when valued not above 15 cents per square yard; if valued above 15 
cents, from 10 cents per square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem to 8 
cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Hydraulic hose, from 20 cents per pound to 15 cents per pound. 

Ollcloth, including linoleum under feet in width, the same; above 9 
feet, from 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem to 12 
cents per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Waterproof cloth remains the same. 2 

Shirts, collars, and cuffs of cotton, from 45 cents per dozen and 15 
per cent ad valorem to 35 cents per dozen and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE K, 


Wool of the third class, known as “ carpet wool,” from a duty of 4 
ents per pound on such wool worth 12 cents or less, and a duty of 
cents per pound upon such wool exceeding 12 cents in value, to a 
duty of 3 cents per pound on such wool valued at not more than 10 
cents per pound; and if valued at more than 10 cents per pound and 
not more than 16 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound and in addition 
thereto one-half of 1 cent per pound for each cent per pound of ad- 
ditional value exceeding 10 cents; if valued at more than 16 cents, 7 
cents per pound. 

Top waste and roving waste, from 30 cents to 25 cents per pound; 
slubbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste, from 30 cents per 
pound to 20 cents per pound. 

Shoddy, from 25 to 20 cents per pound; noils and all other wastes, 
from 20 to 18 cents per pound. 

Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, from 10 cents per pound to 6 cents 
per pound. 

Tops, from 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, when 
valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, and 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem when valued above 40 cents and not above 
70 cents to the duty imposed on scoured wool and 6 cents in addition. 


SCHEDULE M. 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, from one-twelfth of 1 cent per 
pound to exemption from duty on pulp from any country not impos- 
ing export duty, ete., on certain forest products. 

Printing paper, valued at not above 24 cents per pound, from three- 
tenths to one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; valued above 23 cents a 
pound and not above 24 cents a pound, from four-tenths to two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. 


c 
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SCHEDULE N. 


Bituminous coal and coke, from any country admitting American 
coal free, from 67 cents per ton for coal and 20 per cent ad valorem 
for coke, to free list, 

Gunpowder, valued at 20 cents and less per pound, from 4 cents per 
pound to 2 cents; valued over 20 cents per pound, from 6 cents per 
pound to 4 cents. 

Cartridges, from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; blasting caps, from 
$2.36 per thousand, equivalent to 84 per cent ad valorem, to 30 per 
cent a valorem ; mine and blasting powder fuse, from 35 per cent to 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Hides of cattle, from 15 per cent ad valorem to free list. Band and 
sole leather, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Upper leather, calf skins, chamois skins, kangaroo, sheep and goat skins, 
wal other leather not provided for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad 
valorem. Patent leather, weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, 
from 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 
10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem ; a over 25 pounds, from 20 cents 
per dozen and 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, all to 
20 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte leather, from 35 per cent ad va 
lorem to 20 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes, from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem ; shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross 
and 20 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem; leather cut into 
shoe uppers, etc., from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; all other manu- 
factures of leather, from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Agricultural implements, plows, ete., from 20 per cent ad valorem 
to 15 per cent ad valorem, and further provision to free list from any 
country admitting American agricultural machinery free. 

Works of art, including paintings and statuary, more than 20 years 
old, from 20 per cent to the free list. 

The articles mentioned in the remaining paragraphs are rated sub- 
stantially at the same duty as under the present law. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


METHOD OF VALUATION, 


The bill adds a new paragraph to section 11 of the customs adminis- 
trative act, which provides for the appraisement of goods imported by 
consignment and not by sale where there is no market price at the place 
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of the origin of the goods. After reenacting the present provisions to 
ascertain the value the bill adds this paragraph: 

“The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of 
apy imported merchandise which is consigned for sale in the United 
States or which is not actually sold and freely offered for sale in usual 
wholesale quantities in the open market of the country of exportation 
to all purchasers, shall not in any case be appraised at less than the 
wholesale price at which such or similar imported merchandise is ac- 
tually sold and freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in 
the United States in the open market to all purchasers, due allowance 
by deduction being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of 
shipment to the place of delivery, and a reasonable commission not 
exceeding 10 per cent, if any of the same has been paid.” 

It will be seen that this provision is only applied to consigned goods, 
and not to those actually sold for importation. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTATIONS, 


The bill provides for reciprocal free trade with the Philippine Islands 
on all articles, but limiting the sugar to be imported free of duty to 
300,000 tons ; wrapper tobacco to 300,000 pounds, and 3,000,000 pounds 
of filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars in any one fiscal year. The 
excess of sugar, tobacco, and cigars to pay full tariff rates. This ex 
emption from duty is confined to the growth or products of the islands, 
however, and does not admit articles imported into the Philippine 
Islands from a foreign country without payment of full rates of duty 
on such importations. 

PATENTS. 


A section is added applying the same rules to patents obtained in 
the United States by aliens that are in force in the country of which 
these aliens are citizens in respect to patents issued there to citizens of 
the United States. This will either compe! foreigners obtaining patents 
in the United States to build factories and manufacture here for our 
trade or eventually forfeit the right to their patents. 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


A section is inserted preserving the Cuban reciprocity provisions of 
the present law and treaty. 


FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


Provision is made to terminate the various commercial agreements 
with forei countries, according to the terms of said agreements, by 
notice, and in the meantime keeping faith in those agreements. The 
provisions of section 4, applying the minimum and maximum rates, 
— take the place of section 3, under which these agreements were 
made. 

CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

The estimated revenue under the tariff duties prescribed in the bill 
amount to $305,225,173. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The bill provides for a tax on transfers of property, both real and 
personal, by inheritance or succession, and by will. It is believed that 
this provision, when in full operation, will bring in a revenue of 
$20,000,000, although no accurate estimates can be made. 

The tax on cigarettes is increased on those weighing over 3 pounds 
sit from $3 to $3.60, and on those weighing less, from $i 
° 50. 

DRAWBACKS. 


The bill contains a carefully prepared section (sec. 29) extending the 
privileges of drawback on material imported on which tariff has been 
paid and the products of which are manufactured in this country when 
exported. It is believed that this section carefully guards the revenue 
and at the same time liberalizes the provision and will stimulate our 
export trade. 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT. 

It is provided that the bill shall go into effect the day following its 
enactment. 

The bill contains provisions for the issue of bonds for the purchase 
of the Panama Canal, and also amends the provisions for issuing cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, increasing the amount from $100,0600,000 to 
$250,000,000. 

The section of the present law prohibiting the importation of goods 
manufactured by convict labor is reenacted. 

Provision is also made for countervailing duties where an export 
tax is levied ow importations, equal to the duties imposed. 

New provisions are included in the bill concerning the marking and 
branding of goods made abroad. 
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‘The report of six minority members of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee, to accompany H. R. 1438. 


The undersigned members of the Ways and Means Committee present | 


the following as their views on the bill (H. R. 1438) referred to said 
committee entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes: ” 

A tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. The only proper and leviti 


mate function of a tariff law is to raise revenue to supply the needs of | 
tariff | 


the Government economically and ae administered. The 
should be so arranged as to bring into the Public Treasury the largest 
ossible portion of the money taken from the pockets of the people by 


ts operation, with the lowest rates or none at all on the necessaries | 


of life and on luxuries of life the highest consistent with the preven 
tion of smuggling. 


Under the rates of the Dingley bill, in many cases prohibitive, there 
which, | 


is a large and constantly increasing deficiency in the revenues, 
according to the statement of Hon. JAMes A. TAWNEY, chairman of the 
Iiouse Committee on Appropriations in the last two Congresses. is 
toa to amount to $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 230, 
909. 
Congress at its short session made appropriations in 
billion-dollar mark for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
achieving “the bad eminence” of breaking the record for 
ace. There are only three ways of curing a deticieucy: (1) Cut 
own expenditures; (2) increase the taxes; (3) issue bonds. To cut 
down expenses which the dominant party seems utterly unable to do is 
the wisest and most humane way to cure a deticiency. To increase 
taxes where it can be avoided is unjustifiable and unpatriotic. 
issue bonds, thereby creating a new indebtedness, is simply postponing 
the evil day, for they must be paid at last with interest. The most 
easily understood feature of the Payne tariff bill is that it increases 
the authorization of the interest-bearing bonds from $100,000,000 to 


of the 
thereby 
extrava 


excess 
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With this huge deficiency staring them in the face, the Sixtieth | 
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$250,000,000 In any one year to run for that year, and that, too, In a 
period of profound peace. True, the framers of the Payne bill do not 
use the unpopular word “bond,” but substitute therefor the more 
euphonious word “certificate,” which will misitead nebody, for a 
“ certificate’ and a “ bond” are one and the same—a distinction with 
out a difference. We insist that instead of an increuse of taxes or a 
new issue of interest-bearing certificates or bonds, the correct remedy 
for the growing deficiency in the revenues is the Jeffersonian principle 
of “ economy in the public expense that labor may be lightly burdened.” 

When the long and laborious “ hearings” closed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means segregated themselves from 
the Democratic members and spent almost three months in incubating 
the Payne tariff bill, though we would have gladly aided them in their 
investigations, meditations, and conclusions. We submit to all con 
cerned that the posture of affairs would be better to-day perhaps had 
they invited us to join them in considering and framing the tariff bill. 
Inasmuch as we are laboring under the compvision of increasing the 
revenues by something over $150,000,000 per annum, because it seems 
impossible for a Republican Congress to reduce the appropriations, and 
inasmuch as we are in the unprecedented situation of both parties 
standing pledged to a revision of the tariff downward, such joint action 
would have been eminently proper. We might-——-who knows ?—being in 
this amazing predicament, have agreed on a bill, if not in whole, then 
im part. The Democratic members did as much work during the “ hear 
ings’ as did the Republican members, and were as patriotic and con- 
scientious as they. In such a joint labor nobody would have placed 
in the bill all he wanted. Nor is it at all probable that even a single 
Republican member of the committee or of the House is entirely satis- 
fied with the Payne bill as reported, to say nothing of the Democratic 
members. In such a joint labor there could have been no danger of our 
outvoting them. If the whole committee could have united on a bill, 
either in whole or in part, under the peculiar circumstances in which 
we find ourselves, it would have greatly expedited the passage of the 
bill, thereby relieving the country of the long and wearisome weeks, 
perhaps months, of business uncertainty and suspense. If there is 
delay in the passage of the bill and business stagnates by reason thereof 
and financial loss results from it, let the blame be placed where it 
properly belongs, upon the head of the Republican party 

Having spent nearly three months in framing their bill, they gra- 
ciously called in the Democratic members, and in precisely twelve 
minutes reported it back to the House without one moment's discussion, 
without changing a word, without even reading the title—an astound- 
ing demonstration of the fact that we live in a fast age and are tray- 
eling at a rapid gait. 

This happened on March 


18, and no member of the minority had 


ever seen the bill or any paragraph thereof till noon on Wednesday, 
the 17th of March, and had not the remotest idea of its provisions. 
except by the merest guesswork. In fact, it was currently reported 


in the public press that so fearful were the Republican members that 
the Democratic members or some other American citizen might secure 
some knowledge of the contents of the Payne bill that its authors not 
only kept it under lock and key, but employed armed guards to keep 
watch and ward over their precious bantling—an absolutely super 
fluous performance, as many parts of it are utterly incomprehensible 
even after careful study. And yet this bill, which was too sacred 
for any eyes except the 12 majority members and a few of their trusted 
friends, contains 234 large pages and deals with tariff taxes on about 
4,000 articles of everyday consumption, influencing the interests, pros- 
perity, and happiness of 90,000,000 American citizens, and involving 


our trade relations with the whole world. We have had only five days 
in which to consider and report upon a bill which they spent nearly 
three months in preparing. 

There are many changes—for the most part minor changes—of the 


Dingley rates, some up and some down. Most of the changes in a 
downward direction are reductions more apparent than real, the Payne 
rates being as prohibitive in their results in many cases as the Dingley 


rates. In some of the schedules containing the most exorbitant rates 
there are no changes giving any appreciable relief to the great body of 
consumers. This omission is notable in the rates on manufactures of 
wool, which in our changeable climate .are absolutely necessary to 


human comfort. The only noteworthy cHange in the rates on manu 
factures of wool is that in the Payne bill a lower rate is put on tops 
than upon yarn, as it should be, whereas in the Dingley biil the rate 


upon tops is higher than upon yarns—a gross outrage, aS yarns are a 
grade higher as manufactures than tops 
Nevertheless, the squabble about the relative rates on tops and 


yarns was of interest only to the makers of tops and the spinners of 


yarns, a fight of absolutely no consequence to the consumer, for he 
will in any event experience no reduction in the price of the woolen 
goods which he buys, because the tariff taxes under the Payne | are 
almost identical with those under the Dingley bil No man, woman 
or child will ever have cause to thank the framers of the Payne bill 
for cheaper and more abundant clothes and biankets 

Most of the rates on manufactured wool in both the Dingley and 
Payne bills are compound; that is, made up of both specific and ad 
valorem duties, and many of them are practically prohibitive It is 
this compounding of specific and ad valorem rates which so puzzies 
and befogs the average citizen as to what tariff rates he is really pay 
ing. Here are a few samples of the rates on woolen manufactures, 
when both the specific rates and the ad valorem are reduced to ad 
valorem rates 

Paragraph 375 of the Payne bill, which is identical with paragraph 
367 of the Dingley bill, runs as follows 

‘On Dilankets and flannels for underwear, composed wholly I n 
part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on 2 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition theret 
30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not ! 
than 50 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the 


duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
first class, and in addition thereto 35 pe: i 


cent ad valorem On ' 
kets, composed wholly or in part of wool, calued at more than 50 


per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty ; i 
by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first 3 I 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem Flannels 

or in part of wool, valued at above 5 cents per pound, s! 

fied and pay the same duty as women's and child ! 

coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of similar cha t nd d 


tion provided by this section Provide 
yards in length the same duties shal 

The specific duty on a pound of 
11 cents; consequently on a pound 
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more than 40 cents per pound the specific duty is 22 cents. This 
never varies, but to that is added the 30 per cent ad valorem, which 
does vary. In practice the result is that on that class of blankets and 
flannels the compound duties when reduced to ad valorem duties ran 
as low as 88.65 per cent in 1899 and as high as 125.10 per cent in 
1901, and fell to 107.60 per cent in 1907, the last year for which we 
have the figures. These are the cheapest blankets and flannels. To 
show how nearly prohibitive those rates are, it is only necessary to 
state that in 1907 we imported that kind of blankets and flannels to 
the value of $316 only, and the tariff on the same amounted to $340.32. 
On blankets and flannels valued at more than 40 cents and not more 
than 50 cents per pound the rate in 1907 was 106.12 per cent ad 
valorem, of which we imported $219 worth only and upon which we 
paid $232.41 tariff. 

On blankets and flannels more than 3 yards in length valued at not 
more than 40 cents per pound the rates in both the Dingley and Payne 
bills are 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, which in 
operation amounted in 1907 to 165.42 and in 1906 to 182.71 per cent. 
In 1907 we imported blankets and flannels of that kind of the in- 
finitesimal value of $40.60, on which we paid tariff duties to the 
amount of $67.16. Yet the framers of the Payne Dill, for some in- 
scrutable reason, let these prohibitive rates stand at a time when the 


deficiency in the revenues is startling and worrying the country. Why 
not give the consumers cheaper blankets and flannels and at the same 
time replenish the Treasury? How can any man believe, or how can 
any man claim, that the Payne bill is a bona fide revision downward 
while it contains such monstrous provisions as those just cited? Many 
other such rates in the woolen-manufactures schedule could be pointed 


out, but these are fair samples and must suffice. 

We are told that the reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 cent per 
pound on refined sugar is a great boon to the ultimate consumer. The 
publie press informs us that one of the Republican methbers of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means describes this reduction as “a blow between 
the eyes of the sugar trust.’’ When the trust received that blow be- 
tween the eyes, instead of seeing stars, the usual and natural result 
of such a blow, it saw a golden stream like unto the river Pactolus 
flowing steadily into its coffers during the entire life of the Payne 
bill. To show how pitiful this boon really is, let it be remembered 
that the annual per capita consumption of sugar in this country is 
about 80 pounds; so that a person would be compelled to eat sugar at 
the top of his speed in order to save one nickel in fifteen months, 
even if the trust should be compelled to reduce the price of sugar 
by five one-hundredths of a cent per pound, which most assuredly it 
would not be. ‘Theoretically the trust receives “a blow between the 
eyes.” In reality this infinitesimal reduction of the Dingley rate will 
not reduce the price of refined sugar—a prime necessary of life—to the 
consumer in any degree whatsoever. Certainly that reduction may be 
properly denominated as a “sham.” 

The Standard Oil Cumpeny is as handsomely cared for in the Payne 
bill as in the Dingley bill, and by reason of the proviso in paragraph 
637, popularly known as “the joker,” continues to be protected by a 
tariff duty of about 99 per cent, which enables it to dominate and ex- 
ploit the American market and to levy tribute upon the public, thereby 
piling up millions of dollars of ill-gotten gains. Surely the Standard 
Oil, which openly and constantly defies the law, needs no protection 
from the Government to enable it to take care of itself; and the 
countervailing duty ought to be repealed. 


SCHEDULE A. 


In the chemical schedule we find a very general reduction in the 
rates. An attempt has been made to produce something like a scien- 
tific arrangement and to bring order out of existing chaos in this 
schedule. 

The cuts in rates seem to us not sufficiently extensive in all par- 
ticulars to produce the most revenue. There are, moreover, not a few 
items in which no reduction has been made and in which there appears 
to be a thus far unexplained desire to favor a trust. There are, how- 
ever, certain increases of rates in this schedule which are unjustifiable 
from any point of view. 

GLASS. (B.) 


Referring to paragraph 97 (common window glass), the reduction 
proposed of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound on sizes exceeding 720 
square inches enables the statement to be made that there is a reduc- 
tion on common window glass and that is as far as one can go. The 
reduction amounts to 3 or 4 per cent in duty on 6 or 7 per cent 
of the importations, or less than one-half of 1 per cent on the im- 
portations as a whole. As for revenue, it is obvious that the proposed 
slight change will have no special effect one way or the other. The 
only way to get revenue out of this schedule is to reduce the rates 
materially. 

French glass is imported mainly on account of its superiority for 
special purposes. Comparatively very few buyers will pay the present 
difference in price. At a decreased margin between French and Ameri- 
ean glass the consumption would undoubtedly increase enormously. 
Aside from this, it is not fair to the American consumer to offer a 
premium for the formation of an industrial combination in this article 

shind the shelter of a tariff wall equal on the average to the entire 
cost of production in this country. A fair rate to the American manu- 
facturer could be adopted that would give some relief to the consumer 
and at the same time increase the revenue. 

Taking up paragraph 100 (polished plate glass), the proposed rates 
are neither In accordance with the theory of equalizing the difference 
in the cost of —— here and abroad, nor with revenue consider- 
ations. The difference in the cost of production here and abroad is 
shown to be less than 34 cents per square foot, whereas the proposed 
rates figure out at about 15 cents per square foot on the average con- 
sumption. There is a small importation of foreign plate - which 
will probably continue to enter the country at any rate of duty within 
reason. The great bulk of the importation, however, consists of glass 
that the American manufacturer can and does keep out whenever he 
wants to. Witness the shrinkage of importations of plate glass during 
the calendar year 1908 as compared with 1907. During this period 
plate-glass importations decreased 79 r cent, window-glass importa- 
tions only 31 per cent, and rough rolled glass 36 per cent. The de- 
crease in the iast two items was principally due to depressed business 
conditions. The decrease in plate glass was partly due to this cause, but 
the proportionate decrease as compared with the two other varieties 
of building glass demonstrated how large a proportion of the present 
importations can be kept out by the American manufacturer under 
the present rates on small sizes, which are 8 and 10 cents per square 
foot. At the proposed advanced rates the decrease in importations 
would counterbalance several times over the increase in the rate of 
duty; In fact, there would not be any importations worth mentioning 
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until the American consumer had first gota the additional tax of 25 
per cent of the ag! on all the small sizes consumed in the country, 
and even then the importations would be far less than in past years, 
for, while French plate glass is imported principally on account of its 
quality, even good quality can be taxed out of existence. 

The reduction proposed in the rate of duty on the large sizes ex- 
ceeding 1,440 square inches will not yield an increase in revenue, ag 
the proposed rate of 224 cents is still practically prohibitive and is 
even more unreasonable in its relationship to comparative cost than 
the proposed rates on the smaller sizes. 

The remaining paragraphs—98, 99, 101, and 102—are comparatively 
of minor importance, as compared with the plate and window glass 
schedules. In most of these paragraphs there is no change from the 
os rates in the newly proposed rates. What slight changes as 

ave been made are apparent and not real reductions, as there is prac- 
tically no importation in the items in which changes have been made, 


SCHEDULE C. 


The reduction of duties on iron and steel commodities are more 
numerous and in some particular instances apparently more far-reach- 
ing than any in the bill, but a close examination will show that many 
of these reductions are only on the surface and not real. In other 
instances the reductions are made in the interests of the manufacturer 
and not in the interests of the government revenue or the consumer. 

On many articles of manufactured iron and steel, where the rates 
are now prohibitive, a reduction has been made. This is true of steel 
ingots, blooms, slabs, round iron and steel wire, and a number of other 
articles. Again, there are articles left in the bill on which the rates 
are as prohibitive as under the Dingley law, allowing very little of 
importations, raising practically no revenue, and barring out competi- 
tion. Notable among these are rivets, screw, fence, and other wire 
rods, axles, axle bars, blacksmiths’ hammers, sledges, track tools, 
wedges, crowbars, bolt blanks, cast-iron vessels, stove plate, sadirons, 
muskets, shotguns, rifles, nails, spikes, tacks, needles, steel plates 
engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, hooks and eyes, and 
many other articles named in the schedule. 

It is apparent, from a careful reading of this schedule, that in those 
cases where the interest of the manufacturer of high-grade material 
demanded a cut a reduction in his favor has been made; in cases 
like steel rails, where the eyes of the country were watching to sce 
what would be done, an apparent reduction has been made, but in very 
many cases in this schedule it is as radically a prohibitive tariff as 
it was in the beginning and the changes in the schedule will un- 
doubtedly not materially increase the revenues. 


SCHEDULE G. 


The treatment of the farmer by this bill is along the same lines as 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. He gets practically 
no relief, and the laborer and producer have greater burdens imposed 
upon them. The cost of living for the average man is increased; the 
advantage of wealth and power is also increased. Heavy taxes are laid 
on coffee, tea, and substitutes for coffee, which, with cocoa, butter, 
mustard, pepper, cinnamon, and all sorts of flavors for foods, are de- 
clared to be luxuries. While figs, lemons, etc., are raised in price with- 
out hope of increasing the revenue, barley is reduced 15 cents and bar- 
ley malt 20 cents, the reason for which it would be interesting to know. 
Every article of food the laborer must have to live comfortably is 
heavily taxed; even the salt on his table is not exempt. This schedule 
was evidently prepares by the same mind which has dominated this 
bill—a mind certainly not unfriendly to the great trusts. 

As this bill places hides on the free list, to be consistent it should 
also remove the duty on leather, shoes, harness, and other manufac- 
tures of leather. 

That the bill is a sectional one is shown by the failure of the ‘major- 
ity of the committee to lift any burden whatever from the shoulders of 
the southern farmer. ‘The grower of cotton must sell his product in 
the open markets of the world. In order, however, to benefit the manu- 
facturer of cotton the Republican party makes him pay a heavy tax on 
every pound of it that is exported and comes back into the United 
States in the shape of manufactured goeds. Thus he sells in free- 
trade markets and buys in a protected market. Not only have these 
burdens not been lifted, but additional ones have been placed on him. 
By a lately discovered process a fabric known as “ mercerized fabric ”’ 
is now —s made. ‘This is a very fine article of cotton goods, looking 
very much like silk, and is largely worn. In order to further enrich 
the manufacturer and to further tax the masses of the people a tax has 
been laid on these goods. 

Cotton hose have fallen under their greedy gaze, and the tax on 
them, already too much, has been greatly increased. Cotton goods are 
more generally used than any other class of goods by the masses of 
the American people and every cent of duty laid on such fabrics is an 
additional tax on the people least able to pay it. 

The tea tariff is a tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound on consumption, 
and is in direct contradiction of that “free breakfast table"’ about the 
blessings of which we heard so much when raw sugar was put on the 
free list in the McKinley bill. If a free breakfast table was a desirable 
thing in 1890, and it undoubtedly was, it is an equally desirable thing 
now. This tea tax will —s bring into the Treasury something 
like $7,000,000 r annum, and it increases the cost of living by the 
same amount. hat sum, or twice or thrice that sum, could have been 
added to the revenues by reducing the exorbitant rates on woolen manu- 
factures alone, and at the same time reducing the cost of living, which 
has increased to an alarming extent in the last few years. 

In paragraph 553 as _to coffee we find another jqxer similar to the 
one as to petroleum. Ostensibly coffee is placed on the free list, but 
by reason of the proviso as to countervailing duties, it really places 
a tariff on coffee equal to the export duty levied upon it by the export- 
ing country from which it comes. For example, if Brazil levies an 
export duty of 8 or 10 cents per = then we must => tariff rate 
of 8 or 10 cents a pound on all coffee imported from Brazil, which 
arrangement really authorizes Brazil and other coffee-exporting coun- 
tries to fix our tariff duties on coffee. This may be a de ighttu situa- 
tion for the coffee-exporting countries and for our Treasur partment, 
but it will not bring joy to the heart of the American coffee consumer 
who must pay both the export duty levied by the other countries and 
the import duty levied by our own Government. 

Indeed, the whole maximum and minimum tariff scheme as set forth 
in the Payne bill enables foreign countries to force us to raise the rates 
of the Payne schedules 20 per cent, which would, after eating ample 
allowance for all reductions in the Payne bill, increase our tariff rates 
on the average much above the rates of the Dingley law, a prospect 
which will bring sorrow and dismay to the at body of the people. 
We are most heartily in favor of such a maximum and minimum tariff 
as will enable our Government to negotiate tariff arrangements by 
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making concessions to other governments by reducing the rates of the 
statute when such other countries will make equally valuable conces- 


sions to us. The maximum rates should be the rates of our statute, 
whatever they are, and the minimum a reasonable rate below our stat- 
utory rates; but as it stands the maximum and minimum tariff plan of 
the Payne bill is an open challenge to a trade war with every other 
nation on earth. It is seeking trade with a club or meat ax. We are 
opposed to such an unwise and unnecessary performance. In this con- 
nection it may be well to ponder thoroughly our relations with Cuba. 
Does any sane man suppose for one moment that the great commercial 
nations, our competitors for the world’s trade,-will concede that Cuba 
is one of our “dependencies?” It is a thing incredible. To ask that 
question is to answer it. 

The tariff arrangement between us and the Philippine Islands has no 
proper place in a general tariff bill. The legitimate function of a 
general tariff bill is to set forth our trade relations with foreign na- 


tions to the Philippines, which relations should be most carefully and 
prayerfully considered by us in a separate bill. 

There are some schedules and many items which we have been abso- 
lutely precluded from considering by the short space of time allowed 
for the examination of this voluminous bill and the preparation of this 
report. On them we pronounce no opinion, and as to them we make 
no suggestion at this time; but our silence as to them is not to be 
construed into an indorsement, for the chances are that they are as 
objectionable as those which we have discussed in this report. 

The bill is in many respects crude, indefinite, sectional, 
hibitive. 
hasty, that on the whole it increases the cost of living. 
it will increase the price of hosiery about 30 per cent, and certainly 
nobody will claim that hosiery is a luxury in this day and generation. 
Many increases of the sort might be mentioned. In numerous instances 
the protection exceeds the entire labor cost of production. This can 
not be defended on any ground whatsoever, even by a standpatter. 
In all, the reductions, both apparent and real], fall far short of the 
substantial relief which the people were led to expect. 

We do not desire to delay the passage of the tariff bill, and do not 
propose to waste an hour; but, having had no opportunity whatsoever 
to modify or amend it before it was reported, we will insist on having 
full opportunity to amend and debate it paragraph by paragraph under 
the five-minute rule, as is right and proper. That much we demand. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less. 


and pro- 


CHAMP CLARE. 
O. W. UNDERWOOD. 
J. M. Griaecs. 
Epwarp W. Pov. 
Cc. B. RANDELL. 
FRANCIS BuRTON HARRISON. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), the House 


adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clause of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
A letter from the Postmaster-General, transmitting a state- 
ment of papers and documents not needed in the transaction of 


*” 


the public business (H. Doc. No. 3)—to the Joint Select Com- | 


mittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for expenses of taking 
the census (H. Doc. No. 5)—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a lette: from the Attorney-General submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payments to special assistant attor- 
neys (H. Doc. No. 6)—to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
schedule of useless papers on the files of his 
(H. Doe. No. 7)—to the Joint Select Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case 
of John T. Ayres, executor, against the United States and the 
Chickasaw Nation (H. Doc. No. 8)—to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 3089) for the establishment 
of a national tubercular sanitarium in the State of Colorado 
for persons afflicted with tuberculosis—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 3040) to increase the efficiency 
of the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 3041) to prohibit inter- 
ference with commerce among the States and Territories and 





It seems to us from our examination, which was necessarily | 
For example, | 
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‘ t l | Huntington, Ind.—to the Committee on Public 
tions, but foreign nations have absolutely nothing to do with our rela- | 





department | 


with foreign nations and to remove obstructions thereto 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 3042) to purchase a paint- 
ing of the several ships of the United States Navy known as 
the “Squadron of Evolution,” and entitled “‘ Peace”—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 3043) to erect a monument on 
the Missisinewa battle ground, in Grant County, Ind.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3044) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon in the city 
suildings and 


of 


Grounds. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 3045) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Boonville, in the State of 
Missouri—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3046) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon at Ore- 
gon City, in the State of Oregon—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3047) to amend section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and 
acts amendatory thereof—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3048) to raise the wreck of 
the U. S. battle ship Maine in Habana Harbor, and remove the 
bodies therein to Arlington Cemetery for interment—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3049) providing for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Three Rivers, 
Mich.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 3050) permitting the construction of a 
ship canal between Lakes Michigan and Superior, by way of 
Whitefish River, Mud Lake, and Au Train River and Lake, 
in the State of Michigan—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3051) to protect national banking asso- 
ciations from libel and slander—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3052) to amend section 2139 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States—to the Committee eon Indian 
Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3053) to amend section 1 of an act ap- 


proved January 30, 1897, entitled “An act to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating drinks to Indians, providing penalties therefor, 
and for other purposes ’’—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3054) to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the civil war and the war with Mexico,” 
approved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 3055) to provide for the 
construction of a revenue cutter of the first class for service 
at the port of New London, Conn., and adjacent waters—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3056) to 


amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1908, and for other purposes,” approved March 
2, 1997—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 


T 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3057) to establish in the Department 
the Interior a Bureau of Mines—to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3058) to regulate the issuance of restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions and procedure thereon and to limit 
the meaning of conspiracy in certain cases—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 3059) to require clerks of 
the courts of record of the United States to keep a public 
record, to be called a judgment docket, prescribing its nature 
and contents, and providing for the taxation of fees for the 
services of the clerks—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 3060) for the erection of a 
public building at Hendersonville, N. C.—te the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3061) providing for the erec- 
tion, either by this Government alone or jointly with such 
other nations and peoples as may voluntarily cooperate therein, 
of a memorial light-house to commemorate the work and 
achievements of the late Matthew Fontaine Maury. and for the 
creation of a commission to take up this subject with other 
nations and peoples, and appropriating for the expense of the 
same—to the committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3062) to construct a road from na- 
tional cemetery in Shelby County, Tenn., to the eastern bound- 
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ary line of the city of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3063) for the suppression of gambling on 
horse races through national and interstate commerce and 
the postal service, subject to the jurisdiction and the laws of 
the United States—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3064) requiring railroads and other com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to make prompt 
acknowledgment and adjustment of claims for overcharge on 
freight, and for Joss and injury to same—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3065) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building in the city of Covington, Tipton 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 3066) to provide for ac- 
quirement, by condemnation, of lands at Cape Henry, Va., 
for the purpose of fortification and coast defense—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3067) granting permission to the Lynn- 
haven Terminal Corporation to improve the lower Chesapeake 
and Lynnhaven Bay by the construction of a breakwater—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3068) to provide a uniform rate of sal- 
aries and wages paid in the United States navy-yards—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3069) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public 
highways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement 
of the public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3070) to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3071) to establish a light-ship at a point 
about 6 miles east of Cape Henry, Va.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3072) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to contract for the purchase of a lot of land on 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, and the buildings, structures, piers, 
and improvements thereon, for the use of the Navy Department 
of the United States as a naval training station and a coaling 
station, and for other governmental purposes—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3073) to fix the compensation of light-house 
keepers and to provide for their retirement on half pay—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 3074) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish station on the bank of the reservoir in Mercer 
or Auglaize County, State of Ohio—to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3075) prohibiting the printing of certain 
matter on stamped envelopes and the sale thereof—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3076) making appropriation for the con- 
struction and equipment of a Weather Bureau observatory at 
Lima, Ohio—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3077) to place agricultural implements 
upon the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3078) to place binding twine and all mate- 
rial used in making or manufacturing the same upon the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3079) to repeal the duty on printing paper, 
wood pulp, and all materials used in the manufacture of print- 
ing paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST ? A bill (H. R. 3080) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Thaddeus Stevens—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3081) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at Lock Haven, 
Clinton County, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3082) for the erection 
of a federal building for the post-office at Duquoin, Ill.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3083) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor 
children, ete., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late civil 
war, the war with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late civil war’”—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3084) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act te regulate commerce,’ ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
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to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
approved June 29, 1906, and as amended by an att approyeg 
April 13, 1908—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3627) to regulate 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 3628) for 
the erection of a monument to Gen. James Moore upon Moores 
Creek battle ground, North Carolina—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 3629) authorizing a survey 
of Pearl River, Mississippi—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 3630) to provide for site and 
public building at Lewistown, Pa.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 8631) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Lewistown, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3632) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Lewisburg, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3633) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Lewisburg, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3634) to provide for site and public build- 
ing at Huntingdon, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3635) to provide for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Huntingdon, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 3636) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
furnished two condemned brass or bronze “‘ Napoleon” guns, car- 
riages, and cannon balls to the Grand Army Post at Lewistown, 
Pa.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 30) author- 
izing the appointment of three additional army chaplains—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LASSITER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution relative to the term of 
service of the President of the United States—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a concurrent resolution (H. C, Res, 7) directing the 
Secretary of War to cause to be made an investigation of the 
lines of investment and defense around Petersburg, Va.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A resolution (H. Res. 42) amend- 
ing Rule XXXII—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A resolution (H. Res. 43) appro- 
priating $300 each to certain employees of the House—to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A concurrent resolution (H. C, 
Res. 8) asking the Secretary of State for information relative 
to the lack of representation of the cotton-growing States in 
the diplomatic and consular service—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A memorial of the legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, asking Congress to create in the War and 
Navy Departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
“ civil war soldiers’ roll””—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to remove the tariff from lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakoia, concern- 
ing waterways—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to refuse revenue licenses for the sale of intoxicants 
to be used as a beverage in States and portions thereof where 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors are in force—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to provide for the return of discharged soldiers and 
sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanatorium, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., to their homes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A memorial of the legis- 
lature of South Dakota, asking Congress to create in the War 
and Navy Departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
“eivil war soldiers’ roll”—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, on water- 
ways—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legisla of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to provide for the return of discharged soldiers and 
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sailors from the Battle Mountain Sanatorium, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., to their homes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to remove the tariff on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, asking 
Congress to refuse revenue licenses for the sale of intoxicants 
to be used as a beverage in States and portions thereof where 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors are in force— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 3085) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ralph G. Bergemann—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3086) to correct the muster of William N. 
Miller—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 3087) granting a pension to 
Arabella M. Marks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3088) for the relief of the 
heirs of Benjamin Holliday, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 3085) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Napoleon B. Giddings—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3090) for the relief of the heirs of William 
S. Thateher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3091) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Roundy—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3092) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel F. Davey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3093) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Libbey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a ill (H. R. 3094) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel L. Owen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3095) granting a pension to M. Emily Put- 
nam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 3096) grant- 
ing a pension to Roy Riley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 3097) granting a pension 
to Ann Rager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3098) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Stone—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3099) granting an increase of pension 
Joel W. Adkins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3100) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Anders—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3101) granting an increase of pension 
Wilson H. White—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3102) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3103) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3104) granting an increase of pension 
William A. White—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3105) granting an increase of pension 
Sebastian Wipff, sr.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3106) granting an increase of pension 
James P. H. Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3107) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3108) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3109) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah G. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3110) granting an increase of pension to 
Emil F. Wurzbach—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3111) granting an increase of pension 
David A. T. Walton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3112) granting an increase of pension 
Charles A. Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3113) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Tumlinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3114) granting an increase of pension 
Hermann W. Toepperwein—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3125) granting an increase of pension to 
H. Simpson Tom—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3116) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Tom—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. RB. 3117) granting an increase of pension to 
Velerius P, Sanders—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3118) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas K. Sparks—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bi'l (H. R. 3119) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Schaefer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3120) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shelton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3121) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus Sparrow—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3122) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel S. Standefer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3123) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustav H. Schmeltzer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3124) granting an inerease of pension to 


Benjamin N. Shropshire—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3125) granting an increase of 
William B. Reagan—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3126) granting an increase of 
Marion M. Redmon—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3127) granting an increase of 
John Y. Rankin—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3128) granting an increase of 
Jacob F. Roberts—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3129) granting an increase of 
Gilford Ratliff—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3130) granting an increase of 
Francis M. Rainbolt—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3131) granting an increase of 
William W. Parker—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3132) granting an increase of 
Robert Parsons—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3133) granting an increase of 
Green B. Powell—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3134) granting an increase of 
George S. Powell—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3135) granting an incre of 
Frank W. Petmecky—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3136) granting an increase of pension 
Charles A. Patton—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3187) granting an increase of persion 
Frederick W. Nehaus—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3138) granting an increase of pension 
Charles H. Nimitz—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3139) granting an increase of 
Marcellus Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3140) granting an increase of 
Lewellen Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3141) granting an increase of pension 
Leonard Moss—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3142) granting an increase of pension 


Joseph Mahavier—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3143) granting an increase of 
Samuel J. McElrath—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3144) granting an increase of 
James McMorries—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3145) granting an increase of 
George W. McKinzie—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3146) granting an increase of pension t 


David McFadden—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3147) granting an increase of pension 
Robert G. Long—to the Committee on Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3148) granting an increase of 
Martin V. Lackey—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3149) granting an increase of 
Levi D. Ladd—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3150) granting an increase of 
James M. Low—to the Committee on Pensions . 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3151) granting an increase of pension 1 
George W. Light—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3152) granting an increase of pension t 
John J. Jacobs—to the Committee on Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3158) granting an increase of pension t 


Stephen A. Jones—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3154) granting an increase of pension t 
James W. Kennedy—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3155) granting an increase of pension to 
Polk R. Kyle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3156) granting an increase of pens 
Richard J. D. Kolb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3157) granting an increase of pension 
Robert H. King—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3158) granting an increase of pension 


I! William B, King—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3159) granting an increase of pension 
Anthony L. Houston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3160) granting an increase of pension 
Valentine Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3161) granting an increase of pension 
Cullen C, Ratliff—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3162) granting an increase of pension 
John H. Blair—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3168) granting an increase of pension 
Charles L. McGehee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3164) granting an increase of pension 
John H. Bingham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3165) granting an increase of pension 
John C. Bonner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3166) granting an increase of pension 
James S. Bigham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a Lill (H. R. 3167) granting an increase of pension 
James Besser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3168) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Burleson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3169) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Bock—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3170) granting an increase of pension 
Anton L. Berger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8171) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred G. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8172) granting an increase of pension 
Abner H. Beard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3173) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas J. Awbrey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3174) granting an increase of pension 
John F. Arnett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3175) granting an increase of pension 
Joshua F. Huff—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3176) granting an increase of pension 
Montraville Harrell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3177) granting an increase of pension 
Robert T. Hurley—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3178) granting an increase of pension 
Robert W. Hall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3179) granting an increase of pension 
William Hurst—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3180) granting an increase of pension 
Christopher C. Johnson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3181) granting an increase of pension 
Edwin P. Jones—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3182) granting an increase of pension 
Frank Jenull—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3183) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph H. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3184) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Harris—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3185) granting an increase of pension 
John Hutchinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3186) granting an increase of pension 
Isaane C. Holt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3187) granting an increase of pension 
Henry T. Hill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3188) granting an increase of pension 
Henry C. Hubert—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3189) granting an increase of pension 
Alfred House—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3190) granting an increase of pension 
William R. Gregg—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3191) granting an increase of pension 
Wenceslao Garza—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3192) granting an increase of pension 
John R. Gibbons—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3193) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick Mortimer Gibony—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3194) granting an increase of pension 
Emory Gibbons—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3195) granting an increase of pension 
Elijah Goodnight—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3196) granting an increase of pension 
Ben F. Gooch—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3197) granting an increase of pension 
William B. Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3198) granting an increase of pension 
Solomon Fitzhugh—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3199) granting an increase of pension 
John M. Fleming—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3200) granting an increase of pension 
Adam H. Files—to the Committee on Pensions. 


























Also, a bill (H. R. 3201) granting an increase of pension 
Robert W. Eller—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3202) granting an increase of pension 
James Eastwood—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3203) granting an increase of pension 
Henry W. Ellis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3204) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander Earp—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3205) granting an increase of pension 
John H. Debord—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3206) granting an increase of pension 
Charles Wesley Danley—-to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3207) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Dye—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3208) granting an increase of pension 
Alexander B. Davis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3209) granting an increase of pension 
William A. Cole—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3210) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas C. Capell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3211) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Carson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3212) granting an increase of pension 
Nicholas N. Cox—-to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3213) granting an increase of pension 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3214) granting an increase of pension 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3215) granting an increase of pension 
Jerry C. Campbell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3216) granting an increase of pension 
James Conner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3217) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac 8S, Chapman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3218) granting an increase of pension 
Elijah S. Close—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3219) granting an increase of pension 
Benjamin F. Cotton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3220) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Baxter—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8221) granting an increase of pension 
Milton C. Baird—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3222) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Boles—to the Committee on Pensions. 


the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


to the Committee on War Claims. 


tonia Sousa, deceased—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3226) to carry into effect the findings 


sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3228) granting an increase of pension 
George B. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3229) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas BE, Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3230) granting an increase cf pension 
Anna B. Blessing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R, 3231) granting an increase of pension 
George L. Byers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3232) granting an increase of pension 
Wilson 8S. Brittin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3233) granting an increase of pension 
Marion P. Downey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3234) granting an increase of pension 
Alvy Degood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3235) granting an increase of pension 
Loammie Farmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3236) granting an increase of pension 
Ella F. Stoddard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3237) granting an increase of pension 
Jeremiah Shepard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 3238) granting an increase of pension 
Julius A. Southwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3239) granting an increase of pension 
David W. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





to 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3223) to authorize the 
Kaw tribe of Indians residing in the State of Oklahoma to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims, and for other purposes—to 


By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 3224) for the relief of Julia 
T. W. Furlong, executrix of estate of Thomas Wrenn, deceased— 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3225) for the relief of the estate of An- 


of 


the Court of Claims in the case of Alice E. Davis, heir at law 

of John C. Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. COLE: A bill (H, R. 3227) granting an increase of 

pension to John Watters—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


to 


to 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3240) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3281) granting a 
Andrew J. Surface—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. pension to Paul Cariker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3241) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3282) granting a pension to William Lay 
Sebastian Parmenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3242) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3283) granting a pension to Daniel Pbhil- 
William MeMannis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. lips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3243) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R, 3284) granting a pension to W. L. Rey- 


Delano Morey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | nolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3244) granting a pension to Thomas J. Also, a bill (H. R. 3285) granting a pension to G. P. Freder- 
Mullin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3245) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3286) granting a pension to James Huff 
John C..F. Martin—to the Committee on Pensions. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3246) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3287) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin F. J.. Meredith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | James H. Cowan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3247) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3288) to correct the military record of Wil 
William McAdams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | liam Green Mhoon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3248) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3289) to correct the military record of 
William H. H. Lease—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Richard A. Hutson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3249) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3290) to correct the military record of 
Daniel Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | McDonald Meade—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3250) granting an increase of pension to; Also, a bill (H. R. 3291) for the relief of Leonard Keeling—to 
Richard Harbottle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3251) granting an increase of pension to 


By Mr. FOELKER: A bill (H. R. 3292) granting a pension to 
William F. Galbreath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Altha M. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








Also, a bill (H. R. 3252) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 3293) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gumpert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | William F. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3258) granting a pension to Henrietta | By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 3294) for the 
Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | relief of the estate of F. Z. Tucker, deceased—to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3254) granting a pension to Allen C.| on Claims. 
Wright—to the Committee on Pensions, By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 3295) granting an increase of 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3255) granting a pension to Almira W. | pension to John Leitch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Woodard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ty Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 3296) granting a pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3256) granting a pension to Minerva BE. | Fred M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Banning Sherer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3297) for the relief of the legal representa- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3257) granting a pension to Dock W. | tives of William W. Miller, deceased—to the Committee on 
Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3258) granting a pension to Louie E.} By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 3298) granting a pension to 
Read—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Mary A. Hoppen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3259) granting a pension to John Ogan— Also, a bill (H. R. 3299) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Robert Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3260) granting a pension to Richard M. Also, a bill (H. R. 3300) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | J. H. Posey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3261) granting a pension to Sarah E. Help- By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 3301) granting an increase 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. of pension to Louis Freeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


: 2R9 —_— “I s. | SIONS. 
ee tea tees eee i. te Sophrenia Also, a bill (H. R. 3302) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3263) granting a pension to Lydia B. Fow- | Caroline Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 
ler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3308) to correct the military record of 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3264) for the relief of Isaiah Heylin Me- Isaac J. Reese- -to the ( ommittee oa. See Affaire. 
Donald—to the Committee on Military Affairs. my Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 33 t) granting an incre Ise 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3265) for the relief of the estate of John | of pension to Carrie Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid 


H. Piatt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. Pensions. . ‘ — ilies andiumeenedd “ei 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3266) to correct the military record of | ,“!8% ® Dill (H. R. 3305) granting an increase of pension to 
T 0 he C i ilitarv al Earl S. Cranston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
John J. Troxell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. iso. a bill (H. R. 3306) granti asa  Senemiamie S nemaiicmn. 4 
Also, a bill (H. BR. 3267) to correct the military record of | , 4/9 & Dil! (Mt. &. sol@) granting an increase of pension to 
‘ . ; i : Jacob Lee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Thomas Moffett—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 7 bill (H. R. 3307 eees® the eniiiteer record of 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3268) to correct the military record of | , *!S% 2 Dill CH. R. sour) to ee onagry ~Slaamas = 
Lanson Zane—to the Committee on Military Affairs. — et tae SS ee — 
By Mr: CULLOP: A bill (H. RB. 3269) granting an increase | (Oy ee ein: ee Hall to the Connmnittes aa Tonatia 
of pension to Lewis N. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid | Of Pension: to Benjamin 2, Hali—to the Committee on Anya 
Pensions. Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3309) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3310) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron C. Knapp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3311) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Lafevor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Aiso, a bill (H. R. 3270) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Stogsdill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3271) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3272) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bonhome—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





eave i Also, a bill (H. R. 3312) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3273) granting = increase of pensson to John W. McAdams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Daniel P. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3313) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3274) granting a pension to Ida F. Han- anal Phen ; a ae 


| Augustus W. Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3314) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Pugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3315) granting an increase of pension to 
James Pritchitt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3275) granting a pension to Pernetta J. 
Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3276) granting a pension to Susan F. 
Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


' Also, a bill (H. R. 3316) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3277) granting a pension to Lola C. Han- | William F. Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | Also, a bill (H. R. 3317) granting an increase of pens 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3278) granting a pension to Ida E. Jones— | Burkett F. Starnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also. a bill (H. R. 3318) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3279) for the relief of Andrew Wilkinson | James Smithson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
and William D. Wilkinson—to the Committee on Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3319) granting an increase of pension to 


By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 3280) granting a pension to | Gustavus P. M. Williems—to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
Charles A, Brayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. sions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3320) granting a pension to Paul Kerr— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3321) granting a pension to William Ed- 
ward Prater—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3322) granting a pension to James B. 
Prosser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3323) granting an in 
crease of pension to Daniel C. Bishard—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3324) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses L. Bunnell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3325) granting an increase of pension to | 


James H. D. Bostwick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3326) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Draper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3327) granting an increase of pension to 
George O. Steadman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3328) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 33829) granting an increase of pension 
Jonathan H. Mohler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3330) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph B. Bennington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3331) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Hobson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 3332) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyman J. Crow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


= 


0 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3333) granting an increase of pension to | 


George H. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3334) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Waldo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3335) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Coons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3336) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Cochran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3337) granting an increase of pension to 
I’. Loehle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3338) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3339) granting an increase of pension to | 


Frederick Christofel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3340) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Summey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3341) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3342) granting a pension to Joseph D. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3348) granting a pension to Miller C. Hun- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3344) granting a pension to Edward 
Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL R. 3345) granting a pension to Amy A. T. 
Silcott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3346) for the relief of Frank E. Lyman, 
jr.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3347) for the relief of John Kline—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3348) for the relief of James McKenzie— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3349) to correct the military record of 
Robert F. Shugart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3350) to correct the military record of 
John N. Gadd—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3351) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra Dockstader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 3352) granting an increase of 
pension to John C. Griggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3353) granting an increase of pension to 
Wood C. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3354) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3355) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Simpson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 3356) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Manning—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3357) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Irwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3358) granting a pension to Henry F. 
Short—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3359) granting a pension to Mary E. 
O’Neil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 











Also, a bill (H. R. 3360) granting a pension to Harry 
Menovitz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3361) granting a pension to Ellen M. 
Brennan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 3362) to correct the military 
— of George W. Stape—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LAW: A Dill (H. R. 3363) to have the name of 
Robert Galbert changed on the records of the Navy Depart- 
ment to Robert Galbraith—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 3364) granting an increase 
of pension to John Fitzenriter—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 3365) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles G. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 3366) for the relief of 
Julius A, Kaiser—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Lllinois: A bill (H. R. 3367) granting 
an increase of pension to Allen Albert—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 3368) granting an increase 
of pension to James R. Austin—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3369) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. McDowell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3370) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse B. Berry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3371) granting an increase of pension to 
David Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3372) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. M. Bishop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3373) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3374) granting an increase of pension to 
John Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3375) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Seals—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3876) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Garr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3377) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Haggerty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3378) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvaro B. French—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3379) granting an increase of pension to 
Milo P. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 33880) granting a pension to Martha M. 
Wilson Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3381) granting a pension to Fleming C. 
Maupin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3382) granting a pension to Mollie J. 
Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3383) for the relief of William Walters— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3384) for the relief of Jonson Adams— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3385) to restore John F. Lewis to the 


| United States Army with the rank of captain of infantry and 


place him upon the retired list—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 3386) for the relief of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 3387) granting 
an increase of pension to John L. Harvey—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 3388) granting 
an increase of pension to James H. Johnson—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3389) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton J. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3390) granting an increase of pension to 
William Misner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3391) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt Botts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3392) granting an increase of pension tc 
Noble Butler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3398) granting a pension to Edward A. 
Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 3394) for the relief of Levi J. 
Billings—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3395) for the relief of Axel Jacobson—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 3396) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert M. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3397) granting an increase of pension 
Adelaide M. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3398) granting an increase of pension 
Stephen L. Freel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3399) granting an increase of pension 
Edward C. Jeffries—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3400) granting an increase of pension 
Peter Brechner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3401) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Carlisle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3402) granting an increase of pension 
William Harrold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3403) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3404) granting an increase of pension 
Uzee Bump—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3405) granting an increase of pension 
Orley B. Giffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3406) granting an increase of pension 
Robert C. Carr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3407) granting an increase of pension 
John Vetor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3408S) granting an increase of pension 
John N. Frazee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3409) granting an increase of pension 
George Henson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3410) granting an increase of pension 
Oliver Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3411) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher U. Rumpp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3412) granting an increase of pension to | 


Abram J. Hendershot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 3418) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Bolner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3414) granting an increase of pension 
James M. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3415) granting an increase of pension 
William Fosler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3416) granting an increase of pension 
James B. Kenner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3417) granting an increase of pension 
William H. Lowry—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3418) granting an increase of pension 
Elias D. Carnahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3419) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Schroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3420) granting an increase of pension 
William B. Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3421) granting an increase of pension 
James F. Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3422) granting an increase of pension 
Lewis Godschalk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3423) granting an increase of pension 
John Stambaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3424) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Bremercamp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3425) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Keiss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3426) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Cameron, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3427) granting an increase of pension 
Henrietta S. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3428) granting an increase of pension 
George Forst—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3429) granting an increase of pension 
David C. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3430) granting an increase of pension 
James Chaplin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 3431) granting an increase of pension 
Harrison Pullman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3432) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Whitacre—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3433) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Creery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3434) granting a pension to William T 


Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3485) granting a pension to Robert 
Talbott—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3436) granting a pension to Gertrude Bal- 
lou—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3487) granting a pension to William Swift 
Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3488) granting a pension to Mrs. Alfred 
H. Clawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3439) granting a pension 
Strange—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a\bill (H. R. 3440) granting a pension to Annie Sny- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3441) granting a pension to Clarinda H. 
Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3442) granting a pension 


to Stephen 


to William 


Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3443) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Brophy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3444) to correct the military record of 
William Shingler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38445) to correct the military record of 


John Daly—to the Committee on Military Affaizs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3446) to correct the military record of 


John Stewart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3447) to correct the military record of 
Adam K, Danes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3448) to correct the military record of 
| Ralph Cloud—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3449) to correct the military record of 
Valentine Durkes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3450) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Elshire—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3451) to correct the military record of 
| Samuel Dailey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bij} (H. R. 3452) to correct the military record of 
Harvey Evans—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. Rt. 3453) authorizing the payment of a claim 
to Tolivar B. Clark—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (II. R. 3454) to amend the records of the War 


| Department as to Paul L. Bahr—to the Committee 


Affairs. 


on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3455) to amend the records of the War 
| Department as to Oliver Capron—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. SNAPP: A bill (CH. R. 3456) granting an increase of 
|} pension to H. A. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pension 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3457) granting an increase of per 
| Gustav Weil—to the Committee Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845S) granting an increase of pe 
Laura Cranson—to the Committee Invalid Pensions 
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Also, a bill CH. R. 3459) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3460) granting an increase of pension to 


Leonard A. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pension 


| Also, a bill (H. R. 3461) granting an increase of pension to 
| Nicholas Hai—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| <Also, a bill (H. R. 3462) granting an increase of pensi 
Helen E. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 3463) granting an increase of pensio 


Allen Benson Hodge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensio 


| <Also, a bill (H. R. 3464) granting an increase of pension 1 
| Samuel Cole—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3465) granting a pension to Clara Z 


Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: A Dill (H. R. 3466) for the relief of 
John H. Layne—to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
| By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3467) granting an 


increase of pension to Maria L. Collins 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3468) granting 
a pension to Nannie Vanarsdall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 3469) granti 
crease of pension to Henry Wieser—to the Committee on | 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3470) granting an increase of pension to 
Erasmus B. Manahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3471) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Tate—to the Committee on Invalid Pensik 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 3472) granting an incre of pen 
Henry Collett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3473) granting an increase of pension 
| Alexander Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 
3474) granting an increase of yp 
| Nathan S. Parson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 3475) granting an increase of 
| Hiram Boyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3476) granting an increase of pension to 
| Lorenzo D. Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3477) granting an inerease of pension to 
William A. Mullen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3478) granting an increase of pension to 
David Fritz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3479) granting an increase of pension to 
David E. Niswouger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3480) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Wrights—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3481) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3482) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward W. Freeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3483) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Nonnamaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3484) granting an increase of pension to 
William Briney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3485) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3486) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Reeck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3487) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Shafer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3488) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Nonnamaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3489) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3490) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3491) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey D. Parmenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3492) granting an increase of pension to 
Enoch Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3493) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 3494) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Bunch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3495) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. 
Workman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3496) granting a pension to August 
Henry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3497) granting a pension to Mary F. 
Hess—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3498) granting a pension to William Run- 
kel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3499) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Shockey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3500) granting a pension to James A. 
Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3501) granting a pension to Levi E. Cheno- 
weth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3502) granting a pension to George 
Schneider—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill ‘((H. R. 3508) granting a pension to Arvilla Boop— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3504) granting a pension to Scott Wil- 
kins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3505) for the relief of George R. Gary— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3506) for the relief of David W. Stock- 
still—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3507) for the relief of Henry S. Call—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3508) for the relief of Egbert S. Reed— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 3509) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John M. Jones—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3510) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Austin Johnson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3511) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Frank Chronaberry—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3512) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Hezekiah R. Hubbell—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3513) for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of George S. Simon—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3514) for the relief of the heirs of Fred- 
erick Dieker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H., R. 3515) granting an honorable discharge to 
Ferdinand Tobe—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 3516) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Feaghy—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WEISS®: A bill (H. R. 3517) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Lesselyoung—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3518) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Jacobi—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3519) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Windecker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3520) granting an increase of pension 
August Schwartz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3521) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Beardsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3522) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Tredway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3523) granting an increase of pension to 
Caleb W. Brigham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3524) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias A. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3525) granting a pension to Rosetta Maria 
Johanna Tischer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 3526) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Franklin Miller—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3527) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca M. Missemer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3528) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Morrisey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3529) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Mumma—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3530) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Naylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3531) granting an increase of pension to 
John Person—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3532) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen W. Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3533) granting an increase of pension to 
William Presley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3534) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Reuter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3535) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rudy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3536) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Seebold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3537) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Sheets—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3538) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Smink—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3539) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3540) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 3541) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3542) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel P. Sollenberger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3543) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann E. Sperry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3544) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Steut—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3545) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon W. Tobias—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3546) granting an increase of pension to 
John Trout—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3547) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Walter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3548) granting an increase of pension to 
E. L. Witman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3549) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Witmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3550) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C, Meredith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3551) granting an inerease of pension to 
Maria A. Meily—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3552) granting an increase of pension to 
John McCarty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3553) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lukens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 3554) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lebo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3555) granting an increase of pension to 
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Jeremiah Layser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3556) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Kimmel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3557) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Killinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3558) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Jordon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3559) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Hummelbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3560) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hawkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3561) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hampton, sr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3562) granting an increase of pension 
Martha Groner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3563) granting an increase of pension 
Frank C. Gratz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3564) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Givler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3565) granting an increase of pension 
Fannie Huntt Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3566) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel A. Garland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3567) granting an increase of pension 
Jeanna R. Forster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3568) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Fegan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3569) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Enis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3570) granting an increase of pension 
Mattie J. Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3571) granting an increase of pension 
Jared Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3572) granting an increase of pension 
Lafayette Billig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3573) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Benner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3574) granting an increase of pension 
John Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3575) granting an increase of pension to 
Harry Beitzel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3576) granting a pension to Margaret 
Montgomery—to the Committee on Invatid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3577) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Peffley—to thee Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3578) granting a pension to Silas W. 
Rank—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3579) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Rumpf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3580) granting a pension to Martin P. 
Schaffner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3581) granting a pension to Mary Shiffler— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3582) granting a pension to John S. Sny- 
der—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3583) granting a pension to Richard M. 
Steckley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3584) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Stock—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3585) granting a pension to Annetta Vale— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3586) granting a pension to Henry S. 
Matter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3587) granting a pension to George W. 
Lehman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3588) granting a pension to Katherine E. 
Kemble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3589) granting a pension to Kate E. 
Keiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3590) granting a pension to Eliza Isele— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3591) granting a pension to Mary Idle— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3592) granting a pension to Emma Hand- 
shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3598) granting a pension to John P. M. 
Haas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3594) granting a pension to John W. 
Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3595) granting a pension to Lucetta C., 
Graffius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3596) granting a pension to Catherine B. 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3597) granting a pension to George W. 
Ennery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3598) granting a pension to John D. 
Deihl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3599) granting a pension to Sarah Culp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3600) granting a pension to George W. 
Brenise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 3601) granting a pension to Harry 
Bentz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3602) granting a pension to Mrs. George 
Armour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3603) granting a pension to Jacob Ani- 
brose—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3604) to correct the military record of 
Charles Moore—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


R. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3605) to correct the military record of 
David Polm—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3606) to correct the military record of 
Alexander C. Landis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3607) to correct the military record of 
John F. Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3608) to correct the military record of 
John F. Geist—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3609) to correct the military record of 


Lieut. John W. Geiger—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3610) to correct the military record of 
Philip D. Beidel—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3611) for the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion standing against the name of John Brininger—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3612) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Frederick—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3613) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Thomas Morgan—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3614) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael Neidinger—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H,. R. 3615) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Reuben Seiler—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3616) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Keys—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3617) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John P. Leitzel—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3618) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph Windowmaker—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3619) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Francis Tomlinson—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3620) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Snyder—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3621) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Levi Sheetz—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3622) for the relief of John C. Colwell, 
captain on the retired list of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3623) for the relief of James E. Cann, 
paymaster in the United States Navy—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3624) to authorize the appointment of 
Alexander D. B. Smead as a captain of cavalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3625) authorizing the President of the 
United States to nominate Lieut. Samuel Lindsey Graham, 
now on the retired list, to be commander on the retired list— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3626) authorizing the President to promote 
Capt. James Evelyn Pilcher, United States Army, retired, to the 
grade of major, United States Army, retired—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petitions of Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 772, and Plattsburg (N. Y.) Lodge, 


No. 62, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an Ameri- 
can elk reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on 


the 





Public Lands. 
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By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Coshocton (Ohio) Lodge, 
No. 576, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for legislation 
creating a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Platt & Covis and EB. R. Kinner, of Plainfield, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of William A. Crane, 
John W. Bryant, and Alexander Dice—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Carriage Makers’ Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. BOOHER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 


Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of heirs of William 
S. Thatcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Mr. Ober, of Northwest Har- 
bor, Me., for reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, against reduction of the 
tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. V. Collins Publishing Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for removal of the duty on lumber—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Society of New England Women, 

trooklyn, N. Y., favoring bill against misuse of the American 
flag for advertising purposes—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition against any reduction of duty on print paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. V. Frye & Co., against any reduction of 
duty on canned sardines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Papers to accompany bill to authorize 
Kaw Indians in Oklahoma to bring suit in Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John H. McCutchen—to the Committee on War Claims. 

ty Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Consumers’ 
League of Wisconsin, in behalf of the Beveridge-Parsons bill— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Consumers’ League of Wisconsin, favoring 
bill to establish in the Department of the Interior a children’s 
bureau—to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 


Also, petitions of George Hale & Co. and Charles H. Phemig,’ 


of Kenosha, Wis., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. COX of Ohio: Petitions of the American Rolling 
Company, against any reduction greater than 20 per cent on 
sheet iron and steel; Dayton Grinding Wheel Company, against 
a duty on corundum; the Ernst Mirror Plate Company, against 
increase of duty on plate glass; the Rike Kumler Company, 
against increase of duty on hosiery; and the Walker Litho- 
graphing and Printing Company, against reduction of tariff on 
lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of 143 employees of Kimberly 
& Clark Paper Company, favoring retention of present rate 
of duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of John A. Feeney, of Davenport, 
Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clinton, Iowa, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Hogg & Kimball, M. Clement, 
McClatchie & Secor, N. F. Fortun, and N. C. Berg and others, 
all of the State of Wisconsin, favoring reduction of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of General Horace Porter Camp, 
No. 79, Division of Pennsylvania, and Sons of Veterans Camp, 
No. 79, favoring February 12 as a holiday in honor of Lincolhn— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
George W. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John F, Jelke Company, of Chicago, favoring 
legislation to prevent misrepresentation in sale of butters—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Illinois Farmers’ Institute, etc., favoring 
abolition of free seeds by the Government—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 









the United States, against any reduction of the tariff on lum- 


ber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Sargent and Ran- 
som counties, N. Dak.; citizens of Stutsman, N. Dak.; 112 citi- 
zens of North Dakota ; and citizens of Williams County, N. Dak., 
against reduction of duty on grain—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMER: Petition of Intermountain Fair Association, 
of Idaho, favoring a national highways commission and federal 
aid in construction of public highways—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of Van Buren 
County, Mich., urging legislation to prevent shipment of liquor 
into prohibition territory—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of many citizens from 
various towns in Texas, against parcels-post and postal savings 
— laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of Eastward Wire 
Manufacturers’ Company, of Belleville, N. J., against any rad- 
— cut in paper schedule—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of Kauffman Brothers, Des 
Moines, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. F,. Chance, of Readfield, and A. J. Horton, 
of Woodward, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petitions of S. M. Thompson and other resi- 
dents, Norman H. Wear and 13 other citizens, George W. Whit- 
ney and 48 other citizens, Theodore T. Richardson and 15 other 
citizens, Haas Brothers and 38 other citizens, George Flaxner 
and 69 other citizens, Mrs. L. Brown and 25 other citizens, and 
Arthur T. Thomas and 25 other citizens, all of San Francisco, 
Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petitions of employees of Kimberly 
Clark Company; employees of Combined Locks Paper Company, 
of Appleton; employees of Marinette and Menominee Paper 
Company, of Marinette; employees of Wisconsin Tissue Paper 
Company, of Appleton; employees of Little Chute Paper Com- 
pany, of Little Chute; employees of Crivits Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Crivits; employees of Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, of Kaukauna; employees of Patten Paper Company, of 
Appleton; employees of Riverside Fiber Paper Company, of 
Appleton; and employees of Fox River Paper Company, of Ap- 
pleton, all of the State of Wisconsin, against adoption of recom- 
mendation of special commission on paper and wood pulp in- 
vestigation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Savanna, IIL, op- 
posing tax on tea or coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of H. W. Garner, of 
Collingswood, N. J., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

Also, petition of Fred H. Egbert and Henry H. Shaw, of 
Haddonfield, N. J., favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of Walker, Baker & Co., of 
Chicago, against a duty on crude cocoa—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of J. M. Glass and R. F. Mc- 
Connell, of Monmouth, Ill, favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. D. Diffenbough, of Monmeuth, IIL, favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of Plattsmouth 
Lodge, No. 1739, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for 
reservation for the care of the American elk—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, favoring the present tariff on lumber, wooden boxes, 
and shooks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of J. Aattenbach, 
of Deadwood, S. Dak., favoring repeal of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Frank M. Wills and other em- 
ployees in manufacture of paper and wood-pulp products, 
against reduction of tariff on same—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain citizens of Indianola, 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
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prices given by Judge Gary, president of the United States Stee! 
Company, and the foreign prices, each country making a differ 
ence in the price as to the rails shipped for export and those 
consumed for domestic use. 


By Mr. PARSONS: Petitions of Schmidt & Co, and other 
business firms and employees in the lithographic industry of 
New York City, favoring higher duty on lithographic produc- 
tions—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of Harry B. Oty, of Robinson, 
lll., and sundry other citizens of Crawford County, IIL, directly 
interested in the oil industry as independent oil producers, farm- 
ers, landowners, etc., praying for the retention of the present 
countervailing duty on oil—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of J. D. Madding and over 1,000 citizens of 
Clark and Cumberland counties, Illinois, who are directly inter- 
ested in the oil field of Illinois as farmers, independent oil pro- 
ducers, ete., praying for the retention of the present counter- 
yailing duty on oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petition of legislature of the State 
of Illinois, against increase of duty on manufactured moving- 
picture films—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of W. Dependorf, of Morton 
Canning Company, of Morton, N. Y., favoring repeal of duty on 
raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. A. Macumber, of Perry, N. Y., favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STANLEY: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
D. W. Higgins, heir of John W. Higgins; George W. Lackey; 
and Sarah E, Swindler, heir of William W. Hildreth—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
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If gentlemen will take these prices and take the prices of 
steel in this country and add $3.94 per ton and the duty as it is 
left, at seven-fortieths of a cent per pound, instead of seven 
twentieths of a cent per pound as it is now, or $3.94, and add 
freight, they will readily see that we have left the protective 
duty upon steel rails upon a fair basis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two other articles in the metal 
| schedule about which I desire to talk; one is the duty on tin 
plate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption before he starts on a further discussion of the 
bill? I want to know if the gentleman will permit of a ques 
tion at this time in regard to some of the items the gentleman 
spoke of yesterday? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does it relate to the metal schedule? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir. 

a i Mr. PAYNE. I propose to take the bill up this morning in 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. a little more orderly fashion than I did yesterday, as I was 
. led away from the subject I desired to speak on by questions 
Turspay, March 23, 1909. that were asked me. If it is a single question, I have no obje« 

The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. — 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. Mr. NORRIS. t would like to have the gentleman give us 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap. the benefit of the information, which I suppose was given in 
proved, | the hearings on the question of the importation of coffee. | 

THE TARIFF. wanted the gentleman to give us for our information the pro- 
ie portionate part of the world’s supply of coffee that was used by 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | oyr people, and also the proportionate part of the world’s sup 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the ply of coffee that was supplied by Brazil, if he can give it to us. 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, Mr. PAYNE. I can not do that at this moment. Weconsume 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker an average of about a billion pounds of coffee a year, most all 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman from New | of which, of course, is imported, and I do not remember so as 
York moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the | to state with any degree of accuracy the proportion of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- | world’s supply of coffee that amounts to; but it is a very 1 
eration of the bill 1438. 
: Mr. MACON. Before that motion is put to the House, I would Mr. NORRIS. Then I will ask the gentleman if this informa- 
like to state that the gentleman from New York yesterday tion appears in the hearings and can be obtained there? 
afternoon, when the committee arose, was making a most inter-| “ yfr PAYNE. It can be obtained. and I think in the hearings: 
esting speech, and while he became a little restless at some | pyt Tf am a little doubtful about tha i? Si aol 
. ; . . am a little doubtful about that. 
interruptions, still I suppose it was all in good nature; so that Mr. STERLING. When the gentleman was reading the prices 
inasmuch as he is to continue that speech this morning, and it | o¢ gtoo] rails in foreign countries this morning did he read the 
being of such great importance that he ought to have a full | gomestie and foreign prices of Amepicnn etest ratin? na 
hearing, for that reason I am inclined to suggest that we have Mr. PAYNE Un ade at ea el aie late alla al lead 

. a Mr, PAINE, p to two or three week ro the price of steel 
a quorum present, and I would like to count- | rails in the United States was $28 a ton for domestic purposes 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no | m4, ; S aie 4 lk Conia ie att chanel : 





proport ion. 


quorum ? The price of rails sold abroad varied in different countries | 
or . oe > . ' 

' y 3 ; . cause of the varying tariffs. Of course, when we go 1] » t 
Mr. MACON. If the Speaker can count a quorum in this foreion doe we have to pay the most or all of the f 

. s sa sttase a i> at ke al i I » % i I t 

House, I think it is one of the impossibilities. I do not think duties. and so the price abroad yaried in order to 1 t +} 
Ve Sneaker ec: > ‘ te P< > -— == ae PERS AVE arieu — a ™ 
even the Speaker can count a quorum in this Hall now. | mestic competition in the country where the rails were sold 


The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair, if the gentleman makes the} yr gTeERTLING. Is it. generally less or greater than th 
point of no quorum, will put the question, and if no quorum | price here in ——_naS | , 
appears, of course Mr. P \YNE Generatiy less 

Mr. MACON. I will not make it, but I wanted the gentle-| wre TONGWORTH. If the gentleman will vield, I might 
man to have a full hearing; that is my reason for the sug- | gneoest there that the chairman of the committee read the for- 


gestion, | eign and domestic prices of steel rails in other countries. 


The question was taken, and the motion to go into Committee ‘Mr. PAYNE. I have just read it this mornin; 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union was agreed to. | Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivania. Mr. Chairman. it would be a 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dtr- 


; matter of very great convenience if the gentleman could 
KEMA] will take the chair for to-day, the gentleman from Penn- | gwer this question now, but if he does not feel it the proper 
sylvania [Mr. Otmstep] being called home on account of | time to do so. of course I leave that to his indemen rhis is a 


sickness, bill of very rreat in port: nee to many of "Ns. al ys 
Phe House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the | inquiries have come in from my State since the bill has | 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Drexema in the | presented to the public. Men differ upon many 


chair. visions of the bill. Large interests and large industries are 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole | affected. I desire to know whether there vw be al 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration tunity to offer amendments in the House, or \ the 
of the bill H. R. 1438. look elsewhere for the consideration of amendment: 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose last | Mr. PAYNE. As I said yesterday, that is entirely i 
night, or just previous, I had about concluded what I wanted to | judgment of the House and in their contro! Vege ‘ ing 
say about the subject of steel rails. I wish to say nothing fur- | to do at this present moment is what seems to be an impossi- 


ther this morning on the subject than to put in the Recorp the | ble task, to conclude this speech that I am trying to make. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thought this the proper 
time to make the inquiry, for I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman on this subject again. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a moment 
about tin plate. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman a question before 
he begins on that? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. How much more is the average ad valorem 
duty in this bill than in the present law? 

Mr. PAYNE. As it is computed by the clerk, and as I stated 
yesterday very frankly, it is 14 per cent. I explained the rea- 
son for that increase. While we have, on the whole—especially 
in the chemical schedule and the steel schedule—lowered the 
duty all the way through, yet in the chemical schedule, by rea- 
son of having transferred some articles from the free list to 
the dutiable list, some articles that in the judgment of the 
committee are properly revenue producers, we have increased 
the ad valorem, for instance, in paragraph 1, about 24 per cent, 
showing the utter unreliability of that method of calculation. 

Now, the clerks are preparing, and I hope to be able to bring 
to the House in a few days, the ad valorem on all articles im- 
ported, those that we have transferred to the free list, all that 
are on the free list under this bill, and all that are on the du- 
tiable list. That will be a fair comparison with the present 
law as to the changes in the ad valorem rates. The gentleman 
will notice further that in our endeavors to increase the revenue 
under this bill we have taken a number of articles—articles of 
luxury—from the free list and put a duty upon them. We have 
tnken other articles that had a duty already and increused the 
duty for the purpose of getting revenue. We have placed tea 
upon the dutiable list, with a duty of 8 cents and 9 cents per 
pound. That goes to swell the general ad valorem, and those 
articles make up for the amounts of the cut we have made upon 
different schedules in the bill, and they increase it 14 per cent 
upon the dutiable articles. I think gentlemen understand that. 

Mr. GARRETT. Take it on the whole, then, the revision is 
upward. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman has no right to say that. It is 
not fair to say that, as an honorable man on the floor of the 
House. Taken as a whole, the revision is downward; but when 
you come to put it on articles of luxury, it is upward. The 
gentleman from Tennessee can understand; any intelligent man 
can understand by reading the bill that the revision is down- 
ward; and his interpolation of such a remark is not fair to me, 
is not fair to the committee, and is not fair to the country. 

Mr. GARRETT. I simply asked the question—— 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman asked it by way of a sugges- 
tion, and he meant to insert that remark into the body of my 
speech, and that is all he did it for. The gentleman’s inten- 
tion is obvious. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from New York per- 
mit a suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest to the gentleman that the 
duties contained in 130 paragraphs of the Dingley law have 
been lowered, and in only 30 paragraphs have they been in- 
creased, 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad the gentleman from Ohio has put 
that in, and still some gentleman on the other side will go out 
and say that the general trend of the bill is upward, whatever 
may be his idea about it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Speaking about securing revenue, or 
raising the duty for the purpose of securing revenue, are not 
hides a good revenue producer? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will get to hides if the gentleman can possess 
his soul in patience. I know it is a local issue with him and I 
know he will try to hide and cloak himself behind a revenue 
duty in order to meet the demand of the Democrats who are 
determined to put a duty on hides and want to take it off from 
every other article. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Democrats in the district that 
I have the honor to represent are also clamoring for free 
leather, free saddles, free harnesses, free boots and shoes when 
you give them free hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will discuss that to the satisfaction of the 
gentleman from Texas when we reach it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, again I want to talk about tin plate. Of 
course the history of the tin-plate industry is known and read 
of all men. Twenty years ago we put a duty on this article 
that was protective, and we transferred the industry from 


Wales to the United States, so far as the making of tin plate is 
concerned. There was a large cut in the duty in the Dingley 
bill, and after considering the evidence before the committee 
we have cut it again 20 per cent of the duty, reducing it from 
1.5 to 1.2 cents per pound. This cut will not take away the tin- 
plate industry from the United States. If it would I never 
would have voted for it. And yet if we did take away the in- 
dustry by lowering the duty still further, these gentlemen on 
the other side would be satisfied, because it would increase the 
revenue because of the large importation of tin plate that 
would follow. But the people of this country condemn any 
such idea as that; they are in favor of still continuing the 
manufacture for our people of the tin plate now used in the 
United States. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we took up the subject of files. We ob- 
served, there being a specific duty on files, with the changes 
that have gone on in industrial conditions in that branch of 
the industry during the past twelve years and the cheapening 
of the product both here and abroad, that the ad valorem duty 
averaged some 76 per cent. 

The committee, being of an inquiring mind, sent for the 
president of the Nicholson File Company, located in Providence, 
to get from him the facts and see what we should do with the 
duty on files. We knew in a general way that the labor in 
cutting files was done by machinery; that the clipping work 
that cuts the file was done by machinery, and we knew that 


| under these circumstances there might be a chance for a reduc- 


tion of duty, which averaged 76 per cent ad valorem and which 
only admitted of the importation into this country of $76,000 
worth of files, while the consumption was over $5,000,000 worth. 

We sent Mr. Nicholson, the president of the company, a 
subpena, and brought him before the committee, and he was 
duly sworn to tell the truth about this business. He ad- 
mitted that the domestic consumption was $5,000,000 worth. 
He gave us a very interesting account of how he had got into 
the markets of the world with his files, selling them in nearly 
every country on the globe by employing young men, generally 
college graduates, men that knew the language in the foreign 
countries, and making an earnest, honest effort to get the 
trade of those countries. He succeeded and had a large export 
business, a growing export business, until this high tariff came 
on in some foreign countries, and still he was pushing his trade 
there, relying upon the excellence of his workmanship, the ex- 
cellence of the article that he produces, which helped to sell 
itself in those markets after being introduced. 

It was an intelligent effort on the part of an American to 
push his industry into the markets of the world and help cap- 
ture a portion of that trade. We went further into this busi- 
ness. We found there had been invented a file called the Swiss 
pattern, where the cuts in the file were much finer and much 
nearer together, involving more labor, requiring a higher grade 
of steel to make these files, and this is the only kind of file im- 
ported into the United States, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Nicholson, This duty is absolutely prohibitive as to all 
files except the Swiss article, and out of $150,000 worth of these 
Swiss patterns used in the United States half of them are im- 
ported, which is just about the total imports of files into the 
United States. We got from him the statement that two invoices 
which had been presented to the committee represented two 
invoices sent out from his factory, of bills of files actually 
sold—one bill sold abroad and another, if I remember the 
evidence correctly, sold in the United States. We compared 
those bills in his presence, with the duty levied under the law 
on these bills of files, and we found that the duty was more 
than the entire selling price of the bill of files. Well, at once 
it appeared to the committee—— 

Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr PAYNE. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I know what my friend is 
going to say and I will get to it in a moment. At once it ap- 
peared to the committee that if this duty in any case was more 
than the selling price of the files, it was entirely too high. It is 
claimed now in behalf of Mr. Nicholson that these were isolated 
cases, and yet it appeared from his testimony that he gave the 
same discount in some instances to people buying the same 
amount of files, except in the one case of a bill sold to be shipped 
to Hongkong. He gave us the discount on his files. He had a 
price list on all sizes, a price list for the ordinary file, a price 
list for the Swiss pattern, and the price lists were exactly the 
same on all grades of files. The discount on the common file 
was about 80 per cent or the price was 20 per cent of the list— 
80 and 1 and 2 per cent discount, and SO and 3, or he gave an 
80 and 5 and 3, which of course made it about 82 or 83 per cent. 
Then we asked him what was the selling price of the Swiss pat- 
tern. That was about 60 per cent discount instead of 80. In 
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other words, he was receiving for the Swiss pattern double the 
price he was receiving for ordinary files. Sixty per cent off a 
dollar leaves 40 cents. Eighty per cent off a dollar leaves 20 
cents, just double the price. 

Now, he complained that the tariff ought to be left, because 
he ought to sell in this country every file made of the Swiss 
pattern. That was his contention before the committee, and he 
seemed to be in earnest and honest about it, and wanted us to 
keep up the duty on the whole list of files in order that he and 
the other companies might make all of the Swiss pattern files 
in the United States. The committee did not think that con- 
tention was justified. They thought the duty ought to be re- 
duced. They tried to get from him whether there were not 
some words that could be put into the law that could except the 
Swiss patterns and describe them, and levy upon the Swiss pat- 
tern the same duty provided now by the Dingley law upon all 
files, and then reduce specifically the duties on other files. Well, 
after a long and elaborate cross-examination—I conducted it 
myself, and I never had any harder time with a witness to get 
at the facts—it finally resolved itself down to this, that the 
“Swiss pattern” would probably describe this pattern of files 
so that it would be safe to put it into the tariff law and cover 
that article. Then the committee considered what it was best 
to do. 

They believed that 40 per cent was a sufficient protective duty 
op this article, ample protection to protect the business of the 
Amevricoun manufacturer, and all to which he was entitled; and 
the question was where to make it specific on the Swiss pat- 
tern and specific on the American, but finding that the selling 
price of the Swiss pattern was double that of the ordinary file, 
we adopted the very sensible conclusion of putting 40 per cent 
ad valorem on all files, and that amounts to a double duty on 
the Swiss pattern and half of that double duty on the ordinary 
American file. Hence we made the duty on files 40 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

Mr. CAPRON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Island. 

Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means means to be unfair or to 
show prejudice, but from his statement, unless he should elabo- 
rate and modify it more, I think a wrong impression will prevail 
in regard to the duty on files, the same being a reduction of one- 
half, which I believe substantially is the amount the committee 
has reduced it. 

The chairman of the committee has not stated that within the 
last three years a very great increase in the manufacture of files 
abroad has taken place, and very large factories, not for hand 
work, but machine work, have been established abroad in files. 
The gentleman stated in regard to the selling price of files on 
an invoice of files that it was less than the duty. Now, he will 
be kind enough, I am sure, to state that that was an invoice of 


thode 


files sold abroad for $123—not a very large wholesale amount of 
files. I think that was the amount; it was a small amount 
anyway. It was also stated, which the gentleman will re- 


member, that these files were sold in competition with the 
Sheffield (England) schedule, which they had to meet, as every 
American knows must be met abroad if we are to compete with 
foreign trade with old-established concerns like the Sheffield 
(England) file manufacturers. Japan within the last few years 
has instituted a very large manufacture of machine-made files, 
Mr. Chairman. It is also stated, as the gentleman will re- 
member, that the sales to certain countries have been reduced 
within the last two or three years to almost nothing for the 
Ameriean file makers. Now, the chairman will remember it 
was--— 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to remind the gentleman that my time 
is being consumed. 

Mr. CAPRON. I know; but does not the chairman think at 
this time, when he has the opportunity 

Mr. PAYNE. 
that I should yield the floor for the purpose of allowing my 
friend to make a speech, and he knows I would accommodate 
him as soon as anyone else. 


Mr. CAPRON. I think when the gentleman is making a very 





elaborate statement in regard to a great industry of this coun- | 


try that he ought to state the whole case and not state it as 
though he were an attorney for the importers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
sorry the chairman can not tell us whether we may have an 
opportunity to amend this bill as we go along: and in view 
of the fact that I can not get him to make that statement, I 





I do not think it is hardly fair to the House | 


wish to ask him a question now, which seems to be the proper 
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time. In Philadelphia we make as many files as are made else- 
where in the United States. It is a large industry and employs 
a great many hands. I would like to present to the chairman 
an inquiry—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I will listen to a question, but I must insist 
that we have no more speeches. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to make it clear 

Mr. PAYNE. You should state how many files are made in 
Philadelphia if you are asking a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has taken his 
evidence from Mr. Nicholson, but he has not consulted all the 
file makers in the United States. In a letter received in answer 
to the Payne bill sent out a few days ago I have this state- 
ment. This comes from—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish the gentleman would ask his question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. Will this bill prac- 
tically destroy the file industry in the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. By no means, or cripple it in any particular. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it cripple the capital that 
is put in file establishments in the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, it will not cripple the capital that has 
been put in; whether it cripples the capital that has not been 
put in, I do not know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it throw out of employ- 
ment men now engaged in file making? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not one of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
dustry in this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will not throw out of employment « 
them. 

Mr. CAPRON. It will throw out half of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My friend from Rhode Island 
says it will throw out half the men employed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, see what utter folly these 
gentlemen are uttering, 40 per cent on the manufacture of fi 
made by machinery, and there not another in the 
schedule that equals 40 per cent, except a few articles at 
of the highest degree of manufacture, and some of them lux- 


And will it protect that in- 
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uries, like automobiles and those articles of machinery of the 
highest grade of manufacture; machine tools made in the 


United States are seeking outlet abroad, as files have been. and 
have not yet been successful, and the committee have reduced 


the duty from 45 to 30 per cent, and they have received nothing 
but condemnation from the American manufacturers of stee} 
tools since this bill went out. Now, what folly it is for gentle- 
men to come in here and bring in this statement of men coming 


in after a thing is done, after the Nicholson evidence is in that 
they had an opportunity to read, and try here to build up a 
scare to frighten the Members and say that people will be 
turned out like dogs. Think of the amount we are expor 
in the world and paying a large tariff in foreign 
exporting and meeting the competition of the world, and still 
these gentlemen are anxious for fear that under this high duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem on this manufacture, made mostly by 
machinery, we are going to lose our whole file business. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I invite gentlemen to read the evidence 
of Mr. Nicholson, and I appeal from these gentlemen to his 
evidence, he being an unwilling witness as to the facts wit 


ting 
is 
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) 
regard to“the file industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the committee are receiving letters from 
the manufacturers of iron and steel, commending the stee! 
schedule as a fair one. Once in a while a man objects in a 


TT 


is 


single instance and tries to show the reason why we have cut 
it a little too low, but in the main the bill receiving the 
commendation of manufacturers of iron and steel. It may be 
that some of these gentlemen will get up a back fire. It may 
be that they will frighten their workmen to remonstrance and 
all that sert of thing, but pass this bill with the metal schedule 
as it is now and you will find that the wheels of industry will 
start, not only as they were reported from Pittsburg yesterday, 
but throughout the whole iron and steel districts of the United 
States, because the rates of duty are fair—fair to the consumer, 
fair to manufacturers, and fair to the laboring men. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to hides. A duty was put on 
hides soon after the civil war, when the country was anxious 
and looking for revenue in every direction in order to pay the 
| interest on our war debt and reduce it. They put a duty on 
hides, and in 1871 they took it off, regarding it as a war-reven 
duty which should not be continued. And why? Hides are a by- 
product of the animal. Now, I know there are half a hundred 





people here who will say, “ Yes, but it is a sixth or a tenth of 
the value of the steer.” Well, it iss But it is a by-product. 
People do not raise animals for hides. They raise them for their 
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meat, and the meat is the principal item when they come to sell 
the cattle. Not only that, but it is the foundation for half a 
dozen industries; and every time you put a duty on what is 
called sometimes the “ raw material *—and, as far as hides are 
concerned, they are raw material—you have got to go all up 
along the line of goods made from that raw material and in- 
crease the duty. That is well recognized. No use in keeping 
hides out of this country in order to sell the domestic hides. If 
you have got to send them abroad to be tanned, to be made into 
shoes, to be made into harness, to be made into carriage leather, 
you want a duty on the manufactured goods, you gentlemen that 
are clamoring for a duty on hides. 

The question came up under the McKinley bill. An amend- 
ment was offered in the House for a duty on hides. Gentlemen 
agonized for it as loudly as some of you gentlemen are agoniz- 
ing for it now, but not quite as loudly as my friend from Texas 
is agonizing for a revenue duty. It was voted down in the 
House, and it was kept out of the McKinley bill, and they were 
left on the free list. When the Dingley bill came before the 
Hiouse, reported by the committee, it was reported with free 
hides, and I saw a number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House and a number of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, led by the late Jeremiah Simpson, of Kansas, voting for 
a duty on hides. He was a little more frank,than some of these 
modern-day tariff-for-revenue people. He said he wanted to get 
his share. He did not believe in a duty on hides, but he wanted 
to get his share; his people wanted it, and it had something 
to do with the Populist vote out in Kansas. Marching under 
his banner and leadership, some of our friends on the other 
side and some on this voted for it, but the House voted it down. 
It went over into the Senate. We did not have a Republican 
majority in the Senate in those days, but we did have a major- 
ity of those who claimed to be protectionists, and one of these 
protectionists of populistic tendencies would not vote for the 
bill unless it carried a duty on hides, and the Senate accommo- 
dated him. 

That is one of the courtesies of the Senate when any Member 
wants something done. They put a duty on hides, and the bill 
came over here. It was in conference for six weeks. The 
House conferees struggled against it as a duty that should not 
go into the bill. The Senate conferees said they could not pass 
the bill through the Senate unless it contained a duty on hides, 
and in order to get a bill we were finally forced to yield this 
duty on hides, and it has been in operation now for twelve 
years. And while numberless gentlemen have come before the 
committee, not a single witness has been able to trace a dollar 
into the hands of the owner of a single steer that came because 
of this increased duty on hides. But it appeared before the 
committee that the price of hides was fixed by the “big 
four;” that they controlled the market in the United States. 
They control the markets in the United States; they control 
whatever benefit goes to anybody because of this duty on hides. 
No man would risk his reputation for veracity by standing up 
here and saying that the “big four” were ever known to give 
up a single cent which got into their coffers unless they were 
forced to do so. So we have this duty; but the packers all 
contend that they care nothing about it, and still when brought 
before the committee they make an argument to continue it. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I suppose so. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to ask you if you think that the 
“big four” would be generous enough to turn this tariff over to 
the consumers of hides when they will not turn it over to the 
producers of hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. They will not turn over anything to anybody 
until they are compelled to. 

Mr. REEDER. I do not understand what your argument is 
for if they keep it from the producer of hides, unless the people 
who are making this fight for free hides think the people who 
are making the fight will give it to the consumer of those hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. Who are making the fight? 

Mr. REEDER. ‘The manufacturers of boots and shoes have 
had a lobby here urging free hides for several years to my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr. PAYNE. We will come to that point later. The trouble 
is that the gentleman anticipates my argument and I can not 
reach the point that I desire to do. 

Mr. REEDER. My query is on the question you are talk- 
ing about. It seems to me that it is clearly on the point that 
you are discussing. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will wait I will get to it, but 
I can not state everything at once. Will the gentleman wait 
and give me an opportunity? 


Mr. REEDER. I will. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to give gentlemen full liberty to ask 
questions, but there is a proper time for all things and I can 
not discuss everything at once. 

Mr. REEDER. I am afraid I will lose out as to the proper 
time if this is not such a time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, under this duty on hides 
a large proportion of the tanning business formerly done in 
the United States is done in Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries. Why? Because this 15 per cent of duty turns away 
the hides from the South American countries from the ports 
of the United States and drives them into the ports of Germany 
and other countries. 

Mr. REEDER. I want to make a suggestion right there. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman wait until I get through 
this point? 

Mr. REEDER. You are right at the point now. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that I be not in- 
terrupted until I get through with this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. And the result has been that they have taken 
away the tanning business, and we have to import their leather 
instead of importing the raw hides and tanning them in the 
United States. The domestic production of hides is not any- 
where near sufficient for the supply of leather which we need 
in this country. It lacks about 40 per cent of it. Why, we 
raise a steer, not quite a steer, to each inhabitant in the 
United States. It falls far short of that. In Argentina they 
raise six steers to one inhabitant. We can not get that way. 
Tanning people can not get the hides to run their factories. 
They can not get them anywhere, from the packers or any- 
where else, and they are obliged in some instances to close 
down their tanneries because of the scarcity of hides and yield 
up their business to those on the other side. Why? All be- 
cause of this tariff on raw material, a by-product of the ani- 
mal. A product of labor? Whose labor or what product? 
What labor is there in raising steers? There is none in Ar- 
gentina. Why, our farmers have the advantage. If the hides 
sold for nothing, still they have the advantage in raising steers. 
Where is meat so high in the world as in the zone of manu- 
factures in the United States, north of the Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi River? 

Take the statistics of the States, take the prices of agricul- 
tural products, and they will average more than 20 per cent 
higher where consumed in a manufacturing district than in the 
agricultural States of the Union. The home market for farm- 
ing products, which go directly there, those towns are teeming 
with countless thousands of men earning American wages, liv- 
ing at the American rates, eating American meat, not once a 
week, but every day; and if the hides had no value, still our 
farmers would be in the front rank with the price of meat. 

Now, we have created this magnificent market under our mag- 
nificent tariff laws. We have created it for the farmer and 
everything he raises, because of the fact that the consumer of 
this country is ready, willing, and able to buy at the best prices 
in the world. I said “everything.” No; not everything. Our 
farmers raise a surplus for exportation; but they do not raise 
a surplus of hides for export. Doing their best we still have to 
have 40 per cent of hides imported in order to carry on our 
manufacturing industries. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to ask the gentleman if any evi- 
dence was brought before the committee tending to show what 
proportion of the hides that go into the market from the United 
States go through the packing houses, and how many come from 
individuals? 

Mr. PAYNE. The statement was made by Judge Cowan, of 
Texas, that 6,000,000 or 8,000,000 cattle went through the pack- 
ing houses out of 14,000,000 cattle in the United States of all 
grades; but of course the grade of cattle that goes through the 
packing houses are the cattle with the thicker hides, the larger 
steers, the best beef, and the duty being on that class of hides 
does not affect the others. 


Mr. SCOTT. I asked the question because the argument is 
commonly made that any advantage reaped ‘from the tariff on 
hides goes to the packer rather than to the farmer, and I wanted 
the opinion of the gentleman on that question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose I will have to, although I should like 
to discuss the question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will not interrupt the gentleman 
unless he wants me to, but his statement is erroneous, and I am 
sure he wants to give the House the benefit of a correct state- 
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ment. Did not Judge Cowan say that out of about 14,000,000 Mr. REEDER. Will the gentleman from New York yield to 
hides produced in the United States each year about 5,000,000 | me for a question? 





came through the packing houses? Mr. PAYNE. Yes; I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Mr. PAYNE. I think he said six million, to be strictly accu- | Kansas, although I am coming to his question. I would have 
rate, but I am not sure about that. been there long ago if I had not been interrupted. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think the gentleman will find that | Mr. REEDER. Would it not be the proper thing to put a 
it was five million; he said that eleven million came under the higher tariff on leather, and thus bring the manufacturers to 
duty provision, and five million went through the packing the United States rather than remove the tariff from the farm- 


houses, and about six million came from individuals. ers’ finished product? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the gentleman that I accepted Mr. PAYNE. I will answer the gentleman's question when he 
Judge Cowan's statement with some degree of allowance. gets through. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman does not undertake Mr. REEDER. I am through. 
to say that Judge Cowan was not stating the facts so far as he Mr. PAYNE. I did not know but that the gentleman was 
knew them? ready to put another question in the middle of my answer. I 


Mr. PAYNE. No; but he had the enthusiasm of an attorney. | have just reached the point in discussion. I reached it some 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to | time ago when I designed to talk about leather, but was inter- 
think, from what I heard and my observation before the Ways | rupted by a question. So far as I am able I am willing to 
and Means Committee, that there were a good many witnesses | 2nSwer all sorts of questions as long as the House can stand it. 


whom the gentleman puts a good deal of confidence in, who Now, about leather. These heavy hides are used in making 
were enthusiastic by reason of their business, in their testimony | Sole leather, belting leather, and split leather for uppers of 
before the committee. coarse boots and shoes, and carriage leather, and some harness 
Mr. PAYNE. There is no doubt about that, but that does not | leather. The committee cut the duty on sole leather and belting 
lessen my criticism of Judge Cowan. leather from 20 to 5 per cent. I have been asked why they did 
Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to answer that | not cut it more. That may be a fair question. It is easily an- 
question in regard to hides? swered. The duty on the finished article must be higher than 
Mr. PAYNE. I will pause for the gentleman's reply, if it | the duty on raw material from which it was made because it 
will not take more than a minute. involves more labor. There is always to every tariff schedule, 


Mr. WEISSE. He states that of 14,000,000 hides used by | even a tariff schedule for revenue, a graduation of the duties 
the tanners—under the Dingley bill the tariff classifies hides | from raw material up, according tothe degree of manufacture. 
of 25 pounds and over as being dutiable—SO per cent of the Now, some gentlemen came before the committee and stated 
hides of 25 pounds and over are taken off by the packers and | that if we would take the duty off from hides they would be 
city butchers controiled by the packers, and only 20 per cent are | satisfied t6 have the duty taken off from sole leather and belt- 
marketed directly by the farmer. Eighty per cent of the hides | ing leather. My friends on the other side, some of them, cross- 
of less than 25 pounds, which come in duty free, are produced | examined these witnesses about it. These men did not say so 
by the farmers, and only 20 per cent are taken off by the right out loud, but they squinted in that direction. I do not 
packers or the butchers controlled by the packers. Further, we | know but that some of them said so. One of them said: 
have an invoice of hides from the South containing 7,000 hides. | ¢ you will make hides free and tanning extracts free, we could get 
and out of the 7,000 there were only 92 hides that would | along with free leather, provided you would take care of the labor 
have to pay a duty to get into this country. Over 6,000 would | Uions in this country. 
have come in free, and they were all taken off by the farmers. Some man had said broadly that on even terms he could 

Mr. PAYNE. In view of the statement of the gentleman from | compete with any manufacturer beneath the sun, but when he 
Wisconsin, who knows about the tanning business, is not the | came to examine into it under the skillful examination of so 


Ons 
gentleman from Texas a little bit sorry he brought in Judge} gentlemen of the minority it was conditioned on free hides, free 
Cowan? | tanning extracts, and no labor unions. Well, the committee 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Not at all. The gentleman from | had no jurisdiction over labor unions, and they would not ex- 


Wisconsin [Mr. WEISSE] made a statement that I think atten- | ercise it if they could. 








tion ought to be called to—that the Dingley law provided that Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
only hides weighing 25 pounds and over were dutiable. The the gentleman from New York a question right there, 
Dingley law does not do that, but the gentleman from Wiscon- | Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 


sin and a few importers of his kind induced the Secretary of | Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
the Treasury to make that ruling, and that is the reason that | New York if he has observed that some of these witnesses 


cut 
hides weighing less than that are not on the protected list. ; out atl cross-examination in these hearings, or practically all 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from New | of it? 

York yield? | Mr. PAYNE. I have not noticed that; no. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say a word in reply to my friend| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never noticed it until this morn- 
from Texas first, if I am allowed to do so. The Dingley law | ins, but it is absolutely true about the boot and shoe business. 
provided a duty on hides of cattle. The question came up on Mr. REEDER. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
the construction of that language, which was put into the bill | think my question has been answered yet. 
not in the House, but elsewhere, as to what “hides of cattle” |. Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri 


were; and after consideration of the question, the Secretary of | that every hearing was published the next morning, just as the 
the Treasury drew the dividing line at 25 pounds, and so far poe uttered it, and as it was taken down by the stenog 
as I know no importer of hides has ever questioned that deci- — ted Rn that we had . revised heat ings, W beh were 
sion. Now I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. oat and oe = gp tony ee SO FOTN OE BOE 80 
_Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from New | oe of h a oly yr —s. ill get the original 
York will permit me, he will generally find me on the protective | “* oe OLARIC por yom e he will find every word of it. 
side of these questions. But cattle hides are largely used in| , ie or , ‘ ae T = may be true; but I everson 
m in the matter of free hides. Of the production of cattle | ™°' , a a a ene le 
hides in the United States, I am aidan 0 per a es oe entire cross-examination that lasted three hours is cut out be 
leather; of that 60 per cent, the packers control 70 per cent of post banal egem afterwards came in and took back nearly all 
the hides, and tan 65 per cent of the 70 per cent ’ oe 
: : ; oo ee ‘ Mr. PAYNE. c r r > ge mn refers 
I want to ask the chairman—being inclined to agree with | a eae - oe aa an = SS ae _ 
him—whether the removal of the duty, as proposed in the Payne | yy..." ~~ SS PERE Ce Ns Se, CONS, OF Donon, 
bill, will protect the independent tanner against the packer, or | = 
j 
| 





whether he will be inevitably pushed to the wall, duty or no Mg agg = oom fol nam eo on om gehen ellen 
duty? a ; an USI oe aie 11s . 8 xamination was pre- 
_ : cisely as 1ad remembered it under the cross-examination of 

Mr. PAYNE. I believe it will protect the tanner. Tanners | my friend from Missouri [Mr. Crark], and he stated these 
can not get hides because the importation has gone to Europe, | things that I have been trying to state and will state if I ever 
and they are unable to get the raw material to run the tanneries. | get a chance. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the effect will be to pro-| " Mr, REEDER. Mr. Chairman, I object very seriously to my 
tect the independent tanners? | friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] crowding me out. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and it will not hurt anybody in the 


‘ , Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I did not know the gentleman 
United States except the middlemen and the packers. was in. [Laughter.] I will answer his question if he desires 
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to ask another question, but I had supposed that I have some 


rights on the floor. 

Mr. REEDER. I desire to insist that I do not think the 
question I asked has been answered as to why a tariff for pro- 
tection was not levied on leather rather than the leather manu- 


facturer being protected by taking the tariff off the farmer's 
finished product—hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. Perhaps I was not understood, but I will say 
that when the tariff on hides was put on, a larger protective 
tariff on leather than was there originally was put there in the 
Dingley bill. It was increased from 10 to 20 per cent. Taking 
it off has enabled us to put down the duty, and we have done so. 

Mr. REEDER. I do not see that it is a fair thing to cut the 
tariff off on the farmer’s finished product and give it to some 
manufacturer of leather. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, the farmer’s finished product! Why, Mr. 
Chairman, two-thirds of my people are farmers. They respect 
me, and why? Because I tell them the truth. When they want 
a thing that I do not agree with I tell them so and give my 
reasons for it. Now, get the farmers out of your mind and 
the farmer’s vote out of your mind and try to consider this 
matter fairly and squarely as between man and man and see 
whether we ought to put a duty on this rawest of the raw 
material when it goes up into every manufactured article made 
out of it. 

Mr. REEDER. I am insisting that we do look at this mat- 
ter fairly and give the farmers a fair deal. But we will pass 
that question, as I want to ask one further question, and that 
is the question that I asked before. That is, What is the rea- 
son that induces the people from Boston and Philadelphia to 
think that the “big four” will give them the benefit of what- 
ever they get out of this reduction in the tariff, which they 
have been taking away from the farmer, as you have stated? 

Mr. PAYNE. The foreign hides do not come into the hands 
of the “big four.” They could import them into the port of 
New York. Our tanners can get hold of them, less the 15 per 
cent of duty. They can cut down the price of their leather. 
We have cut down the duty on the leather, so they will have to 
cut down the price of leather. Therefore these gentlemen from 
Boston and from St. Louis who manufacture shoes will have 
an opportunity of buying the leather at a lower price. 

Mr. REEDER. That is a better answer than I had thought 
could be made to the question. Now I wish to ask this ques- 
tion: What makes the gentleman think that this “big four” 
does not keep the price of meat high instead of the farmer that 
raises the cattle getting the benefit of the high prices, if they 
are able to keep the price of hides where they choose? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, when it comes to explaining 
what is in the minds of the “ big four,” I do not know what it is. 

Mr. REEDER. The gentleman explained it a moment ago 
as to hides, and I thought he knew about their influence on 
prices of the meat as well. 

Mr. PAYNE. In regard to lowering and raising the price of 
meat, I will say that I can not understand some of the things 
they do. It is something that nobody can find out about, ap- 
parently. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
the gentleman from Kansas was asking why the shoe manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts want the tariff off hides. Under 
the Dingley bill there is a rebate on imported hides. The Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturer wants a tariff so that he can buy Amer- 
ican leather as cheaply as the foreigner can, which he can not 
under the Dingley bill, and increase his exports of manufac- 
tured articles. That is why. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has stated very clearly what I was trying to state. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask a question for the pur- 
pose of eliciting some information. I notice by paragraph 581 
of section 1, being the paragraph the gentleman is now discuss- 
ing, that hides are on the free list. Section 16 of the act pro- 
vides: 

That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle 
from any foreign country into the United States is prohibited. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know what that is. I would have come to it 
in the course of two or three hours, I will say to the gentleman, 
if I had been permitted. That is a provision from the Dingley 
law incorporated into this bill. It is for the protection of the 
cattle of the United States, the farmers’ cattle of the United 
States, from cattle infected with diseases like the foot-and- 
mouth disease; and the gentleman will notice, if he reads the 
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the Secretary of Agriculture, for the admission of these cattle, 
absolutely prohibited in the beginning of the section, with the 
proviso that the Secretary of Agriculture has made exami- 
nation and found no contagious or infectious disease. It is 
simply for the prevention of the spread of disease. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Just one question more. Does the 
gentleman anticipate that there is likely to be any conflict be- 
tween paragraph 581, giving free hides, and section 16, prohibit- 
ing it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not the slightest; one is free hides and the 
other relates to cattle. 

Mr. BOUTELL. If the gentleman will permit me just for a 
moment for a possible correction. Before the recent interrup- 
tions the chairman was just in the midst of a sentence, and his 
face was turned, and as the interruptions came the impression 
made upon my mind was that the chairman stated that the 
packers, or what he called the “big four,” came before the 
committee and asked for a retention of this duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I did not mean to state that. What I 
stated, or meant to state, was that one of the officers of the 
“big four” was subpeenaed before the committee; possibly I 
did not make that statement; but while he said the packers did 
not care anything about it, he did make an argument for a duty 
on hides. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I think that impression ought to be cor- 
rected, and it should be stated that the records of the com- 
mittee show that no representative of any packer appeared 
voluntarily, in oral argument or otherwise, before the com- 
mittee asking anything. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The committee subpcenaed one man, and he 
stated at the outset that the packers had nothing to ask in this 
readjustment of the tariff, and on cross-examination he stated 
that it was immaterial to them whether hides remained at the 
same duty or were raised or were lowered or the duty re- 
moved altogether. 

Mr. PAYNE. But he did make an argument that the duty on 
hides ought to remain. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. BOUTELL. That seems simply an inference, and one 
not justified, in my opinion, by the records. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman explain 
why the committee failed to put shoes on the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. If I ever get to that point I will try to do so. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thought the gentleman was discussing 
boots and shoes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I got as far as sole leather and I had forty ques- 
tions fired at me. I will answer that. 

Mr. BURLESON, I will wait until the gentleman reaches 
that point. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Before the chairman leaves 
the subject of hides I would like to ask a question or two on 
one point upon which I desire some information. I understand 
the gentleman from New York to state, at least by infyrence, 
that one reason why no duty is placed upon hides in this new 
tariff bill is that it is a by-product. I would like to ask upon 
what principle the product of any producer should be discarded 
from protection upon the theory that it is a by-product? It is 
part of his own product; whatever value there is in it is his, 
and it is inevitably a part of the product. Why should not the 
by-product be protected if the subject itself is entitled to pro- 
tection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the producer raises 
eattle for the hides, that would be the principal. thing; and if 
he needed protection, he ought to have it. He raises cattle for 
meat; incidentally, he can not raise cattle unless there is a 
hide on them, and the hide is an incidental part of the product, 
being all the way from one-tenth in value to one-sixth. It is an 
incidental product, and it has been assumed by tariff framers 
ever since I have had anything to do with the making of tariff 
bills that protection should be on the main article and not on 
the by-product. We protected steers by a protective duty. We 
protect the meat by a prohibitive duty, largely because it is im- 
possible to get it down on account of the interest of a good 
many voters or supposed interest of a good many voters. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. As I understand it, the meat 
product of the steer is something like 60 per cent of the weight 
of the steer. All else, I suppose, if my figures are approxi- 
mately accurate, would, in the view of the chairman, be classed 
as by-product, but still in this day of competition I think we 
must understand that the by-product must be taken into account 
by the producer and its value be protected as much to him as 


section through, that provision is made, under regulations of | the major product. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Well, 
ment—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I wanted to inquire of the 
chairman whether in principle this theory that the hide of the 
steer is a by-product has had weight with the committee in 
placing it upon the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know how the other gentlemen of 
the committee felt about it. That was one of the considera- 
tions with me. It is an incidental product. We got along 
without a duty on hides for a great many years, from 1871 
to 1897, in this country. Nobody seemed to be oppressed or 
downtrodden because of it. The farmers were doing a good 
business raising cattle for beef and making a good profit out of 
it. Then, in 1897, for some reason, not because the farmer was 
protected by it, but because, perhaps, they thought it would 
tickle the farmer, gentlemen put a duty on hides. That raised 
the duty all along the line for the products of hides, namely, 
leather, shoes, harnesses, leather for carriages, and all that sort 
of leather, made from these thick hides. It increased the prices 
of all these commodities to the people of the United States, be- 
cause we had to have 40 per cent of our consumption from 
abroad. We had to pay this duty. And wherever the hide 
passed there was a hand outstretched to gather in the difference 
between the price of the hide and the price of the hide duty 
paid, whether it was the middleman or the agent, or the butcher 
in the city, or the great packer. They were all after it, and our 
friend, the farmer, did not get a look-in. 


the gentleman has made his argu- 


Now, people go about and try to persuade the farmers that | 


they will be ruined in the raising of cattle if they do not have 
this duty on hides, and they are taught to pick the chestnuts 
out of the fire, not for themselves, but for other people, and all 
the time it is raising the cost of the raw material to our tan- 
ners, has diverted foreign hides to Germany, and they are 
driving us out of the tanning business. Still gentlemen stand 
here and do not consider the tanners, 
the industries that are built up by the tanners. 
consider the thousands of mouths to be fed by the meat from 
which these hides are taken in the United States. Now, noth- 
ing will do except to exact a duty on hides, to enter into the 
very production of the hides, and into the price and the cost of 
the farmers’ shoes. The farmer comes out at the small end all 
around, and still men think they are conserving his interests in 
trying to tickle his fancy with a duty on hides. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
has diverted from the question I asked him. Now, the chair- 
man has stated apparently one reason why the duty on hides 
should be removed is that the farmer was not getting it, and 
suggests that the farmer is now being made the tool for some 
one else in an effort to get the duty restored. 

I do not see the logic of the gentleman’s argument. He states 
that the “big four,” or the packers, are getting the profit at 
the present time. If so, our laws ought to be so well enforced 
that this would not be possible. I have proposed some measures 
of this character heretofore and may press the subject further 
in the near future. What inducement is there to the farmer 


who complains of the prospective free hides to take his posi- | 


tion? I think the gentleman misapprehends the nature and the 
source of the objections that are made by those who are op- 
posed to this free-hide schedule. 


question, and then I am done. However, if the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CuSHMAN] desires to ask a question, I will 
not take the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CusSHMAN]. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. 
that I gather the full significance of this “by-product” idea. 


They will not consider | 


They will not | : . 
| are sold, does it not? 


I have taken a good deal of | 
the gentleman’s time, but I would like to ask him one more | 
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The gentleman, of course, | 


| duty to get them back into this country. 





Now, if by-products are to be placed on the free list in the | 


bill, if we followed that same logic down through the bill we 
wonld reach rather a peculiar condition. Now, for instance, 
milk is the by-product of the cow. [Laughter.] In this bill 
the cow is protected 274 per cent, and milk, as I remember, 2 
cents a gallon. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to ask whether 
coal tar is a by-product of the coal industry? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; and it is not protected either. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
will allow me, I would like to answer the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MartTIn]. As I understand it, the gentleman main 
tains that 15 per cent duty adds 15 per cent to the value of the 
hides in this country, and by doing so adds to the price of the 
eattle, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I apprehend that if there 
is a protection of 15 per cent upon any article the tendency 
would be to add at least a portion of that to the value of the 
article to the American producer. If this be not true, we 
proceeding upon a false theory. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to suggest, in regard to what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bourret] says 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I only yielded to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now, we export about 500,000 head of cattle, 
with hides. Now, can you get these hides back to this country 
when these cattle have been taken to Europe and the hides 
taken off? Can you get them back here free of duty? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose you would have to 
pay the 15 per cent duty on them. 

Mr. WEISSE. Then the exporters of the cattle would get 
so much less for their cattle, because that duty is on there, 
would they not? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
question. 

Mr. WEISSE. When you export these cattle with the hides 
on, our market being the greatest hide market in the world, 
we have get to buy part of them back, and we pay 15 per cent 
If the 15 per cent 
rate of duty which is laid against those imported is paid. it 
only decreases the price of the cattle to that extent when they 


are 


I do not understand that 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I apprehend the market for 
American hides is not controlled by that portion that goes 
abroad and comes back. Theoretically that may be so, but 
practically we take very different views on this subject. 

Mr. PAYNE. Reluctantly, I will be obliged to resume the 
floor. 

Mr. WEISSE. I think I can enlighten the gentleman on that 
subject, and I will be very glad if the gentleman will yield us 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Theoretically, of course, the 
amount of protection added to a thing or article measures that 
much additional value to the American producer, but practically 
numerous questions may come in, numerous conditions that will 
not lead to getting the actual increased market value down to a 
price precisely the same as represented by the figure in the sched- 
ule; and answering and applying this to this question, the gentle- 
man proposes the fact that some of the American product of steers 
exported coming back in the form of hides may have some effect 
upon fixing the market at any particular time upon American 
hides. That in a few instances may be true, but in practice I 
think a very large proportion of hides produced in this country 
will be sold at prices fixed without taking into consideration 
the quantity of hides that may be imported from American 
steers shipped abroad. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now, it took the gentleman about five minutes 
to ask that question—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


| Wisconsin. 
I merely wanted to say that I do not know | 


Mr. WEISSE. In 1898S—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is this a question? 

Mr. WEISSE. I was answering your question. In 1898 
there was a duty levied on hides and the Treasury Department 
levied the tax on calfskins, and the appraisers at New York 
ruled that calfskins were not hides. As soon as that ruling 


| was made the markets of the world advanced 13 per cent inside 


Mr. Chairman, I see that I have talked in vain | 


if so bright a man as my friend from Washington misappre- | 


hends the definition of a “ by-product.” 
Mr. CUSHMAN. 


list, as well as eggs—that is, both the product and the by- 
product. 
Mr. PAYNE. 
that question? 
Mr. CUSHMAN. 


The gentleman does not want any answer to 


I would like to have one. 


of twenty-four hours; and after it was made, calfskins came in 
free and were 4 per cent higher than when the duty was on. 
Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose from that the gen- 


| tleman concludes that a protective duty lowers the price? 


And the egg is a “ by-product” of the hen. | 
I find by examining the bill that poultry is on the protected | 





Mr. WEISSE. A protective tariff on raw material that makes 
our manufacturers pay more than the European manufacturer 
will certainly do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman approaches 
this question entirely from the standpoint of one who is taking 
the products of the farmer instead of from the standpoint of the 
producer of the steer, or the hides either. The gentleman ap- 
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parently approaches the subject of American protection from 
the Democratic side, instead of the Republican side. 

Mr. WEISSE. Well, I am taking this question as it works 
out in the conducting of the leather business, and I am going 
to tell him this more, that since 1898, when calfskins were 
put on the free list, they have increased in price in the United 
States 18 per cent, and hides, formerly on the free list and 
now paying 15 per cent duty, have only increased 13 per cent, 
or 5 per cent less than the increase in the price of calfskins. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Let me ask the gentleman 
a question, as the gentleman appears to be well informed on the 
subject and, if reports are true, he is engaged in the industry. 
If the products of your business, for I presume the gentleman 
is interested in the business—— 

Mr. WEISSE. I am in the tanning business. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. May I ask the gentleman 
whether, from his standpoint as a producer in the tanning busi- 
ness and a manufacturer of leather, the gentleman would be 
willing to see leather upon the free list? 

Mr. WEISSE. I would just as soon see leather on the free 
list if you put every raw material in the United States on the 
free list that enters into the manufacture of leather, because if 
we got that, why we would do the tanning business of the world 
on this basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
tirely differ. 

Mr. WEISSE. Absolutely. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I believe in American pro- 
tection, both in theory and in principle— 

Mr. WEISSE. Principle is the only thing you have got to 
hang on, but facts will not support you. : 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota (continuing). And upon the 
higher scale of wages that is possible in our country by reason 
of the higher price of products. 

We approach this question from a radically different stand- 
point. 

Mr. WEISSE. Absolutely. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If we were considering only 
the American consumer, I concede that we should approach 
just as nearly as possible to a free-trade basis all around, but 
we are a nation of producers and our first duty, I consider, is to 


Upon that subject we en- 








the producer; because if the producer is prosperous, he has the 
wherewithal with which to buy all that he may consume in the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. We therefore upon this side 
of the House stand for the American protective principle of | 
protecting every producing industry in America to the extent ! 
necessary to represent the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I hate to interrupt, but I am not | 
going to yield for an academic discussion of the question of | 
protection. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I just want to close my sen- 
tence. The cost of the production of meat and of all that enters 
into the products of the steer has much increased since the days 
that the chairman has referred to, when hides were upon the 
free list. The cost of labor, the diminishing of the area of the 
great western ranges—all these things help to explain why live 
stock has advanced so much in value and in necessary cost in 
the last ten or fifteen years and are upon an appreciating scale 
at the present time. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now I should like about two minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from | 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman from South Dakota makes the 
statement that he is for the American producer. Under the 
Dingley law the foreigner can come in here and buy American 
leather, made by American hands, cheaper than the American 
can. The shoe manufacturer in a foreign country can buy 
leather cheaper here than the American can, because you give 
him back 99 per cent of the 15 per cent duty which the American 
paid on the imported hides, and give him that advantage. Now, 
it puts the American in this shape: That to manufacture shoes 
against him he pays 10 per cent more for American leather than 
the foreigner does, and that difference is a protection to the 
European manufacturer, paid directly out of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose the statement | 
which the gentleman makes as to the operation of the Dingley 
bill applies to other things than leather and hides, does it not? 

Mr. WEISSE. I do not know that it does. I am a tanner, 
and I only know about the question of leather and hides. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. We will accept the gentle- 
man’s statement on the leather question. 
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Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman a question. I have listened to this discussion 
with a great deal of interest, and especially to the suggestion 
here that the farmer shall be protected in this matter. I want 
to call attention to the fact that the price of cattle on the hoof 
is about 6 cents a pound. The packer takes the animal to be 
slaughtered, takes the hide off, sells the meat at anywhere 
from 8 to 12 cents per pound, and for the hide he gets 14 cents 
per pound. How is the farmer protected in that, when he 
gets 5 or 6 cents a pound for the animal, and the packer in- 
sists upon 134 to 144 cents for the hide, thereby taking a 
monopoly of that business, and tanning 60 per cent of the hides, 
if the tanners will not buy them at the arbitrary price fixed by 
them? 

The tanner is shut out by this 15 per cent duty on the hides. 
The hides of the world are not at his command, are not avail- 
able, and he can not get them. The gentleman on the other side 
has stated that the business of the independent tanner is dimin- 
ishing. The packers are tanning 60 per cent of their hides and 
have recently opened a leather house for the sale of the leather 
in Boston. Now, if the shoe manufacturers will not buy their 
leather, the next step in the progress of that great octopus will 
be the manufacturing of shoes, thereby interfering with an in- 
dustry amounting to $400,000,000. The leather industry of the 
country has been impaired very greatly by this. The hide and 
leather industry of the country, amounting to $400,000,000, is 
jeopardized. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, to resume. The packers have 
gone into the tanning business and are tanning their own hides. 

Mr. HAMILTON. And tanning other people’s hides, too. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Michigan says that they 
are tanning his hide. 

Mr. HAMILTON. No; I said they were tanning other people’s 
hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. And they are selling the leather. They will 
not sell their hides to the tanners in this country. The tanners 
have to buy them abroad and pay the duty; they are between 
the upper and nether millstones, and you are driving them to the 
wall by this duty on hides. 

Now, you can vote here to help the packers if you want to. 


| You can give them the exclusive tanning business of the coun- 


try, but when they get it you can bring the hides to their 
market and take their prices, and when you have delivered your 
farmer constituents bound hand and foot to the packers, what 
answer will you have? Oh, you will tell them you thought they 
wanted a duty on hides and so you voted for it. “Yes; but we 
sent you here because we thought you were a man of intelli- 
gence and informed on these questions and that you would vote 
for our good even if we were mistaken, and we will try and 
find somebody to represent us that knows the difference between 
a packing trust and the farmers’ interest.” 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I am not going to yield; I will have a 
little time if I have to fight for it. [Laughter.] Since there 
has been a duty on hides meat would go up and hides would 
go down, and then hides would go up and meat down, and still 
there are gentlemen insisting that precisely this mathematical 
15 percent of duty on hides goestothefarmer. There is not a 


| man that can put up a reasonable argument, that would convince 


a justice of the peace way back in the woods on a matter of the 
difference of a couple of dollars between his neighbors, that the 


| farmer ever got a farthing of this duty on hides. 


Drive out the tanning business by diverting the hides to 
Germany and to foreign countries. Destroy our tanning busi- 
ness and then the duty that is actually paid and goes into the 


| American shoes mainly, goes into the coarse shoes bought by 
| the farmer for his daily work and bought by the laboring man. 


That farmer and the laboring man have to pay the duty on the 
hides brought in here from foreign countries. Gentlemen try 
to put this duty on hides and ery out that they are protecting 
the farmers’ interest. Good Lord deliver the American farmer 
from such a friend and such a protectionist in his interest. 

No, take the duty off hides and lower the duty on sole 
leather from 20 to 5 per cent. The tanner has to pay the duty 
on tanning extracts. He has to run the gauntlet of the trades 
unions as the gentleman said before the committee. We have 
left a little duty of 5 per cent upon his leather because we want 
the tanning business carried on in this country to make a better 
market for the American farmer where he is not swindled out 
of the increase by the packers. We want to carry on this busi- 
ness here. The gentleman from Wisconsin has spoken about 
the drawback. Well, to encourage American manufacturers 
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there has always been a drawback since the McKinley law, 
allowing people to import articles, put our people to work upon 
them, manufacture the products, and when they export them 
draw back the duty. 

The drawback of the duty on hides collected is about $3,000,- 
000: after the drawback is paid on the exported leather the 
revenue is about $1,800,000. The Treasury does not get all of 
that, but a million and a quarter is paid as a drawback on 
leather exported abroad. 

Now, it is true that some gentlemen in their enthusiasm said 
that if they could get the duty off hides—the tanners that 
could not get the hides to tan, could not buy them from the 
packers, could not import them because of the duty and com- 
pete with the packers—said that they would be willing to 
have the duty taken off from leather, and then when their 
attention was called to it before the committee they saw 
where that would lead them, and were reminded that there was 
a duty on tanning extracts, and this benefited the farmer down 
in Virginia, and that they could not go in and compete with the 
foreign hides on these terms; they recognized that our wage 
scale was higher and they could not go under free trade, and | 
so the committee has considered that 5 per cent was absolutely | 
the lowest point that could be put on sole leather and belt | 
leather with hides on the free list, and we have no apology to 
offer to any man for our action. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield now to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means then believes that he is 
rendering the farmer a real benefit in removing this duty on 
hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And that the farmer is mistaken as 
to receiving any benefit from it. 

Mr, PAYNE. I do. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is a very good thing that the 
gentleman does not have to run for Congress in some of the 
districts that I know of, or he would have a hard time getting 
elected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, well, two-thirds of my people are farmers, 
and they are like farmers all over the country. They are in- 
telligent men. They yield to reasonable argument. If gentle- 
men would not fly away from questions when they meet them, 
but would act out their honest convictions and tell their con- 
stituents the reason why certain things are so, they would stay 
in Congress a mighty sight longer than the average Member of 
Congress stays here. 

Rely upon the intelligence of your people, their honesty, 
fairness, their judgment. Be frank with them. Do not try to 
demagogue, because the farmer will detect that, and the more 
you demagogue the more you will lose his respect and the more 
you will weaken your hold upon his affections, and the sooner 
the farmers will select somebody whom they think has a little 
more independent judgment to represent them. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The gentleman states that 
under the present tariff the packers are tanning. In the gentle- 
man’s judgment, would the packers continue to tan under free 
trade as to hides? 

Mr. PAYNE. Possibly they would. If they got into the 
business and got started in it they are quite liable to continue, 
but they would not have the monopoly on the hides, because 


when this duty of 15 per cent is removed and our tanners who | 


are independent of the packers can buy their hides abroad on 
even terms with these packers they will have a chance to live 
and go on with their business. Your way—I will not say 
your way, but the way of some gentlemen who are for a duty 
on hides—would simply give the packers control of the entire 


tanning business of the entire country, and add to the trusts | 


which are denounced on the stump, and add to the monopoly | 
which it is so popular to arraign before the farmers in the 
several districts, and tie the hands of constituents. Of course 
by and by they will realize what is goingon,and they will not 
commend such conduct, and when some gentlemen came to look 
for it they would not intrust to them their interests. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If, as a matter of conscience, the 


producer of leather should have free hides, why should not the 
farmer—the gentleman illustrates by the farmer—have free 
farming implements and machinery? 


| that there is a difference in the wage scale 


ist 


Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Texas 
has not read the bill. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
deal, and is mistaken about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am mistaken? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Yes, in saying t 
the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
carelessly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Perhaps so. 

Mr. PAYNE. We provide in the bill that the 
cultural implements shall be 15 per cent—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is not free. 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). Provided that if any country shall 
admit our agricultural implements manufactured here free of 
duty, then our ports are open to manufactures of that country 
free of duty. 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 


The gentleman assumes a great 


that I have not read 


Then, I think the gentleman has read it very 


duty on agri- 


That is like the coal-oil joker. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I do not know. My friend from Texas is 
never logical, Mr. Chairman. He steers within too narrow a 
compass. Everything runs through his mill. If gentlemen will 
read his cross-examination of witnesses before the comm ce 
they will see that every question is to carry out a theory, and 
when the witness answered, the gentleman from Texas received 
that as a confirmation of his theory. The gentleman says it is 
like the oil business. It is not like the oil business at all. If 
the gentleman would read that, he would understand it is not 
at all like the oil paragraph and differs entirely from it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I care not for the gentleman's 
personal estimate of me, but I wish he would answer the ques- 
tion impersonally. 

Mr. PAYNE. I had answered it, and still the centle ma n will 
come here if you answer a question yes or no, and say “I wish 
you would answer the question.” I am moved to say this be- 
cause of some things I found in the Recorp last night that I 
did not understand, when the gentleman mse —_ I had not an- 
swered his question or I would not have yielded to the next 


question. 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I have not seen the Recorp. 
Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. Is there any reason in the gentleman's opin- 


ion why leather should be kept off the free list, 
tanning extracts have a tariff on them? 
Mr. PAYNE. That is the principal reason, 


excepting the 


and 
betw« 


another 
eT) qer! any 


is 


} and this country in the manufacture of leather. 


their | 








| ference between the schedule in the Dingley 
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Mr. NORRIS. If the tanning extracts were 
the reduction on leather could still be lower. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I am not sure about that, and I will tel! 
the gentleman why. I want to answer that if we did not keep 
a duty on tanning extracts they wilh be made abroad. The 


admitted free, 


material comes largely from the Argentine Republic, a larg 
portion of it. That goes to Germany now. That is manufax 


tured in Argentina now into tanning extracts 


and if we do not 

keep a protective duty on the extracts it will transfer that busi 
ness to Argentina and to Germany and my apprehension is that 
Germany would get more tanning business. I believe it is wm 
safe to put it upon the free list for that reason, and I thin! 
unsafe to put a duty of less than 5 per cent upon sole leather. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any addition in this bill to the 
present tariff on tanning extracts? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is an addition to the tanning extracts 


I do not want to take up so much time of the Hi 
I think I could make it satisfactory to the gentle 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
a question? 


use, otherwise 
mn why it is. 
Will the gentleman permit 


Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does this duty of 5 per 
cent produce any revenue? Is it thought it will produce any 


revenue? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Germans continue to export leather here 
it certainly will produce revenue. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I understand that, 
it the thought of the committee it will produce reve 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not put on there for a revenue duty; it 
was put on there so our people can continue the tanning of 
leather, I will be frank in saying to my friend from Mississippi 

Mr. CANDLER. I would like to ask the gentleman the dif 
bill and the sched- 
ule in this bill in regard to agricultural implements. 

Mr. PAYNE. I say we have reduced it from 20 to 15 pe 


but is 


Ne? 


Yr cenit 


from 


in every case, with the proviso that wherever they come 
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any country which allows our agricultural implements to come 
in free, theirs shall come here free. 

Mr. CANDLER. So there is no duty on agricultural imple- 
ments sent from any country where the duty is free in that 
country. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; not under this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is the same duty levied in this bill on agri- 
cultural implements coming from a country that they levy in 
the country from which they come? 

Mr. PAYNE. The duty is reduced from 20 to 15 per cent in 
any Case. 

Mr. CANDLER. Thank you. 

Mr. WEISSE. Now, the 5 per cent on leather—the duty on 
leather is taken up more by the additional cost of the extracts 
which enter into the manufacture of leather, ignoring the labor 
cost between this country and Europe entirely 

Mr. PAYNE. I think it is—— 

Mr. WEISSE (continuing). And, further than that, the 15 
per cent cut in leather is twice as much as the cut in hides. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is also true. We have reduced leather 
from 20 to 5 per cent, taking off 15 per cent, and, as the gentle- 
man says, that amount is twice the cut there is on hides. 

These are leathers made from these thick hides. If I may 
proceed to shoes, some gentlemen appeared before the commit- 
tee and stated that if we would give them free hides they would 
be willing to take free shoes. Some of them waxed eloquent over 
it and made quite a sensation in the newspapers and somewhat 
of a sensation in the condittee. They got away, and the next 
day a gentleman appeared before the committee and stated that 
one member advocating free shoes said if we put shoes on the 
free list it would ruin him, and we found that he and those 
other gentlemen who appeared were the manufacturers of fine 
shoes, in which we are now beating the world, and not of the 
coarse shoes which are made in Germany cheaper than they are 
made in the United States. These gentlemen seemed willing 
to sacrifice their friends who were the makers of coarse shoes 
if they could get free hides, even if they had to take away the 
duty from fine shoes. But that was not all. It gradually 
crept out in the hearings that the machinery to make fine shoes 
was all of it invented in the United States and held under let- 
ters patent; that the holders of those patents having an eye 





for the main chance had made leases of the patented machinery, | 
not selling it, and they provided in the leases that they should 


extend not only through the seventeen years of the life of the 
patent, but I believe for all time to come, and this machinery 
is rented at a good big rental to the manufacturers of shoes. 


And then there is another clause in the contract which was | 


represented to us as binding those who rented these machines 


to use no other machinery except the machinery manufactured | 


by these people, so that whenever they take out a new patent 
they are compelled to use the machinery of these people; and 
even if there was an improvement made by somebody else, they 
were still obliged to use this old machinery. Well, the ma- 
chinery was good. Our people got to the front ranks in the 
manufacture of fine shoes. Some of them were out after the 
markets of the world. Some of them sat in their offices and 
swore about their not being able to get into the market; but some 
of them acted intelligently and sent agents over there and sold 
their shoes abroad, and they have an export business of $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000, more or less, in selling American shoes abroad. 
But these benevolent gentlemen who own the patents are 
willing to extend the blessings of their contracts to Germany, 


and they go over there and make the same kind of a contract 


with the German manufacturers. Not only that; they agree 
to send experts over there to teach them how to run the ma- 


the ones made in America. 

These people heard of that. And when'we heard that one of 
them had expressed an opinion contrary to what he had said 
before the committee, we sent for him and examined him on 


the subject, and he had changed his mind. He could not stand | 


free shoes, even for his fine shoes, even if hides were on the free | section 83. 


list and he got sole leather free of the hide duty. That is 
what the committee expected. We had not been stampeded by 
any storm in the newspapers during this whole job. We tried 
to keep our heads level all the time. When those men were 
before us we questioned whether they were right to submit this 
great American industry of the manufacture of shoes and the 
manufacture of leathers, worth $400,000,000, to open competi- 
tion with the people of the world for the sake of getting free 
hides into this country. The committee considered, and they 
put down the duty on shoes to as low a point as they thought 
they could put it and still afford protection to the laborers in 





the shoe shops of the United States. We took off 40 per cent 
of the duty, reduced it from 25 to 15 per cent ad valorem. 

I think any gentleman who will sit down in the quiet of his 
office and read these hearings and fairly consider the case wil! 
say that we have made relatively as big a cut on leather and 
shoes as we have made on anything else. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] says they placed the duty on shoes as low as they 
thought they could possibly place it. Upon whose testimony 
does the gentleman base that conclusion? Am I mistaken in 
the fact that the president of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion appeared before your committee and said: 
oe us free hides, and we are willing to give you free boots and 
shoes ¢ 

Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think I just stated that several of these gen- 
tlemen appeared. Two or three of them were presidents of some 
associations of the Lord knows what. One of them, I suspect, 
may have been the president of the National Association, a man 
by the name of Jones, from Boston. He did say that, and came 
back within two or three weeks, when he took it back. 

Mr. BURLESON. I was not there when he took it back. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will find it in the hearings, and 
he gave his reasons. 

Mr. BURLESON. I know he was emphatic in his first state- 
ment. He was willing to have free boots and shoes. 

Mr. PAYNE. They had such confidence in the fairness of 
this Ways and Means Committee— 

Mr. BURLESON. Why did he take it back? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because he said the industry could not stand it 
and exist. I have just been explaining that. Where has the 
gentleman been? 

Mr. BURLESON. I could not hear what the gentleman was 
saying. His face was in the other direction. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am sorry, but I think I ought not to take the 
time to repeat it. 

Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will remember, here is ex- 
actly what occurred in the testimony of Mr. Jones: He did say 
that from his standpoint, personally, he would be willing to see 
shoes upon the free list. I took it at the time that he meant 
that the shoe business would not be disturbed if shoes were on 
the free list, but what he afterwards said—and former state- 
ments of his show this to be correct—was that froin his stand- 
point as a free trader he believed that the duty ought to be off 
of shoes; that under the fostering care of protection an un- 
natural condition of wages existed in this country; that he 
would like to see the whole situation, wages and all, come 
down to what was normal. He wanted to see shoes on the free 
list because he wanted to see wages reduced and the laboring 
people and the unions in that industry not so independent. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think my colleague is right. I could not 
locate it on Mr. Jones, but there was some gentleman, or one or 
two of them, that appeared and said that they would stand free 
shoes, but they would have to cut wages, as they evidently 
would. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed to talk about coal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman proceeds 
to coal — 

Mr. PAYNE. I was mistaken when I said I was coming to 
coal, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to call his at- 
tention to vellum and parchment, both of which have been 
placed on the free list. I ask the gentleman, in view of the 


— | fact that vellum and parchment are not generally produced 
chinery, and the Germans are beginning to make the fine shoes | 


that closely correspond to the best shoes in the world hitherto— | 


in this country, but can be made here, whether these articles 
should not be removed from the free list and a reasonable duty 
imposed ? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not say that the committee did not talk 
about it, but the fact developed that we could not take them 
from the free list. 


Mr. STANLEY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 


Mr. PAYNE. I am not going to section 33 now. I am going 
to discuss coal. I will answer any question you want to ask 
about coal. 

Mr. STANLEY. What I wanted to state was that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has demonstrated that they can make the 
very finest of parchment paper ever seen out of cornstalks right 
here in this country, and make it cheaper than vellum is made 
anywhere else. 

Mr. PAYNE. The experts say we can not make them as 
cheap. We are not going into any moonshine. 
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Mr. STANLEY. But you can make good moonshine out of 
eornstalks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In Kentucky; yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is familiar with that and I am 


not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman if he will 
state the reasons the committee may have had for not putting 
vellum and parchment upon the dutiable list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not recall, but I know that we did not 
regard it as a very important item. I do not know that any- 
body asked about it. But, as we examined every paragraph, 
that matter came up, and we decided not to put on a duty. 
Why we decided that I can not now tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, will the gentleman 
answer me this question: Does the committee think it worth 
while, where an application is made for protection, whereby a 
prospective industry may be established, to grant it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, certainly; we treated oxalic acid exactly 
in that way, but there has got to be something more than the 
desire to see it. There must be some reason for it before we 
go into it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
is the offer to start the industry. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope the gentleman will put the testimony 
before the committee. 

Mr. MOORDE of Pennsylvania. 
lar way. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, we put bituminous coal on 
the free list from any country which admits our bituminous coal 
free of duty. Early in the hearings the miners of bituminous 
coal in Pennsylvania appeared and asked that this paragraph be 
inserted in the bill. It appeared from the evidence—I forget 
now the principal witness—that coal at the mouth of the mine 
in Pennsylvania cost $1.30 a ton and that coal at the mouth of 
the mine in Nova Scotia cost $1.40 a ton; that the freight from 
Nova Scotia to Boston was 25 cents a ton on the railroad and 
7D cents on the ocean, making a dollar a ton. It appeared that 
Pennsylvania coal could be laid down in Boston at $3.65 a ton. 
He stated that the Nova Scotia coal could be laid down in 
Boston at $2.50 a ton. The government reports show that the 
average price of Nova Scotia coal laid down in Boston for the 
last ten years has been $3.20 a ton. 
purposes of maaufacture, heating, and so forth, the Pennsylvania 
coal, ton for ton, was worth 70 cents more per ton than the Nova 
Scotia coal; and when we came to reducing these figures by 
addition and subtraction we found that the price of coal laid 
down in Boston, considering the greater efficiency of American 
coal, was just about the same thing. Perhaps there was 7 cents 
a ton to the advantage of the Nova Scotia coal. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. 
ase the gentleman why it was that the Pennsylvania coal was 
of greater value than the Nova Scotia coal? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because of the presence of other ingredients 


The reason is in evidence; it 


It was submitted in the regu- 


in the Nova Scotia coal; because there was sulphur in it, I | 


believe. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is right; sulphur. 

Mr. PAYNE. And this matter of 70 cents was not guess- 
work. It grew out of a lawsuit. Some Pennsylvania people 
had agreed to deliver so many thousand tons of Pennsylvania 
coal at a certain price. They could not do it, and the people 
were obliged to buy Nova Scotia coal; and, of course, in a com- 
parison between the two coals, it was necessary to show the 
yalue, respectively, of the two coals; and in that suit it was 


established that 70 cents was the difference in economic value | 


in favor of American coal. 

The idea of these gentlemen from Pennsylvania was that 
while they allowed the Nova Scotia coal to come into Boston 
free of duty under such an arrangement, they would get a 
greater market in lower Canada than they would lose in New 
England. 
coal in Canada than could possibly come into the United States 


under this reciprocal arrangement, with the price of the two | 
coals about the same in the port of Boston, when you compare | 


their efficiency. 

Mr. CAMPBELL rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will come to Kansas coal after a while. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
Dominion government places a duty on coal; and if so, how 
much? 

Mr. PAYNE. It does on bituminous coal, and I think about 
the amount we do. I do not remember the exact amount, 
They do place a duty upon it. 
rangement made about it. 
Mr. DALZELL. It is 50 cents a short ton. 





It also appeared that for | 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to | 


In other words, that they would sell more American | 


I should like to ask the gentleman if the | 


There will have to be an ar- | 
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Mr. PAYNE. Now, the coal operators in West Virginia, 
many of them, approved of this arrangement earlier in the 
hearings. After the hearings were closed they got together and 
other counsels prevailed. They were afraid that they might 
lose the sale of some tons of coal in the New England States 
if this arrangement was made. Yet they failed to take into 
consideration the question whether the all-rail hauling of the 
American coal to Boston at $2.25 a ton by the Amercian rail- 
roads would not be reduced so as to meet Canadian competition 
on coal, the railroads much better affording to take off 25 cents 
a ton on the haulage than to lose the entire tonnage or any part 
of it, and whether that would not make up the difference even 
in the Boston market as between American and Canadian coal. 

This coal is mostly west of fhe Alleghenies, In my judgment, 
no interest affected by the New England markets wouid fail to 
be benefited by free coal between the United States and Canada. 

The next point where there was opposition to this arrange- 
ment was Wyoming. In Wyoming they have a kind of lignite 
coal; and across the border, about 500 miles from our coal 
mines, are coal mines in the Province of Alberta having a better 
coal than the Wyoming coal. In 1903, when we passed the joint 
resolution admitting bituminous coal free of duty for one year, 
they were afraid that that was going to affect their mining in- 
terests injuriously. ‘They mine about 6,000,000 tons in Wyomil 
in comparison with the 350,000,000 or 400,000,000 tons mined in 
the United States. Their fears proved to be groundless. By 
some method or power that I am not familiar with, the freight 
on coal from the Province of Alberta into the Wyoming mar- 
kets went up 40 cents a ton, or 50 cents, nearly the amount of the 
duty that had been taken off, and they did not 





Y 


: 1 ail . 
lose the saie of 


a pound of Wyoming coal during that entire period. I have a 
shrewd susficion that possibly some such thing might result 
now. I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. While the chairman of tl 


committee is talking about this coal proposition, I should 
to ask him whether in the Payne bill any provisior 
to guard against the alleged the 
Scotia coal, making it into as to bring 
eastern markets free, it being an inferior grad 
comes in free in that way? 

Mr. PAYNE. That covered in the in 
same duty on the crushed coal, or duty enough to protec 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvani: I should like to 
| tion to the fact that there is a great deal of difference 

sylvania coal. In my home county, wh is located 
called the “ Pittsburg seam,” 29,000,000 tons were mined 
1907, and in Somerset County, another part of my distr 
tween eight and nine million tons were mined. ‘The 
product, largely mined by the Somerset Coal Compan 
Berwyn-White Coal Company, the Merchants’ Coal Compar 
and others, goes to the eastern markets. Under the present 
law there has been some competition petween this coal ar 
| Nova Scotia coal. 

I only wanted to call the gentleman’s attention to 
that there is a difference in the quality of Pennsylvani: 
the Pittsburg and Somerset seams being entirely differet 
sitions and not alike. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes; I understand that. 
west, the next point was between the State of 
the Province of British Columbia. 

Here the conditions are reversed in regard t 
of coal. Vancouver coal, next to West Virginia coal 
of the Welsh coal, is the best in the world. Now, I aln 
tremble when I make the statement, but it is the truth, bee: 
I was told by an enthusiastic gentleman when I visited W 
ington in 1899, that the exact contrary was the truth: 
fortunately, the Washington coal is not d 
couver coal. The complaint was then made that 
Navy was loading up with Vancouver coal, buying 
stead of Washington coal, and they wanted me to i: 
see if we could not stop that thing. They said the 
just as good as the Vancouver coal. I did not ge 
| matter before I found that these Washington 
been imposed upon. 

Now, some gentlemen from there are afraid 
visions in this bill. They say, in the first place, th 
some markets to the south carrying the coal from P 
under the American flag with higher freight rat 
British Columbia coal can be shipped from the same 
cheaper freight rates because they are not under « 
laws. That can be done now. Still, there is no 
quantity of British Columbia coal imported into 
States, and that only because of its superior brand. 
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California, as I understand it, is largely supplied by Aus- 


tralian and Japanese coal. 
Mr. NEEDHAM. 


Am I right about that? 
I do not think we get any coal from Japan. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Australian coal, and that is pretty good 
coal. The Washington people do not get into that market for 
some reason or other. One gentleman appeared before the com- 
mittee, or filed a brief, in which he said that the cost of Wash- 
ington coal was $2.25 at the mine; that it was only 25 miles 
from the mine to his town—I don’t remember the name of the 
town—and that it was down grade all the way and the trans- 
portation was easy, and when the coal got down there it was 
worth $6.50, or a profit of $4.25. 

If that is correct I think there ought to be a little let-up even 
there on the amount of duty of 664 cents a ton, so that the 
Washington people could not charge $4.25 for transportation, 
sule, and delivery of their coal from the mine to the people of 
this town. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
ington. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as I recollect, 
that the rate on bituminous coal under the Wilson bill was 40 
cents a ton. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. ‘Then I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York, if the operators could not operate under the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Oh, I will yield to the gentleman from Wash- 


Wilson bill with a tariff of 40 cents per ton, how they will be | 


able, under the same conditions, to successfully operate with a 
tariff entirely removed? 

Mr. PAYNE. The operators were younger in the business 
then and the mines were, comparatively, recently discovered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the Wilson bill nobody could buy coal 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. PAYNE. There was not so much of a market for wal, 
and when you had free coal from British Columbia in 1903 you 
were still able to buy coal under the conditions that then pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That did not apply to bituminous coal. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, it did; it was free and the people up 
there did not discover it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I know it to be the fact that after the Wilson 
bill went into effect, within ten days, for the first time in the 
history of the Northwest, British Columbia coal was sold in 
the markets there to the exclusion of our own products. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the difference in price? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The difference was this—— 

Mr. PAYNE. How much money? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. When they first brought British Columbia 
coal in they put it down to a point where our people could not 
compete, and after they closed the mines in our country they 
put the price up. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the difference in price? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Enough to close the mines. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that is a little indefinite. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 
Mr. PAYNE. 

Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say for the gentleman’s information that the price of coal that 
came from British Columbia within three months after the 
Wilson bill went into effect was the same that we had been 
selling coal for which we produced in our own mines. Several 
mines closed and the wages of coal miners were reduced 15 per 
cent and the output of our mines was decreased 158,000 tons 
during the first year of the operation of the Wilson law, accord- 
ing to the figures I have here, which I found in an old speech 
which I made some twelve years ago, after the Wilson law went 
into effect. They are not self-serving, either, for at that time 
I never anticipated that a bill would come in here with free 
coal from a committee of which the distinguished gentleman 
from New York was chairman. 

In this speech I find I made some calculations. Under the 
Wilson law in three years the coal miners in my State lost in 
wages $1,590,000, and we paid just exactly the same for the 
coal, only we got it from British Columbia instead of Wash- 
ington. During the first year of that law the output of our 
mines decreased 158,000 tons. The question I would like to 
ask the gentleman is, What reason has he to think it will be 
different to-day? Then we had a duty of 40 cents per ton on 
coal. This dill places it on the free list. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman is right about that and the 
British Columbia coal is exactly the same price as the Wash- 
ington coal, there was not any excuse for the closing up of the 


Yes; I will yield to the other gentleman from 
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mines or of the lowering of wages of workmen 15 per cent. 
The price of the coal was the same, but let us get down a little 
more to recent history. I want to know whether the gentle- 
man warmed up that speech when we brought in the concur- 
rent resolution here to put all bituminous coal on the free list 
for a year. As I remember it, the only opposition that came 
to that resolution was from the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr., 
MONDELL]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I thought there was a 
special emergency at that time, and I did not oppose it. Let 
me answer the gentleman’s question which he propounded in 
Saying that there was no excuse for our mines closing. There 
was this excuse: The British Columbia coal mine owner ab- 
solutely held the market in his hand. The moment we started 
operation again they could immediately reduce the price of 
coal. That is what they would have done. We could not re- 
duce our price. They could. They had the control of the 
market, and they kept it, and the conditions to-day in the 
State of Washington, in regard to coal, are just the same as 
then. British Columbia still has her mines at tide water, and 
still employs Japanese to mine the coal, and we still employ 
white labor and pay higher wages. The British Columbia mine 
owner has the advantage of foreign tramp ships to bring his 
product into our market, and we do not. . I would like the gen- 
tleman to point out wherein we may expect any other result 
than we experienced under the Wilson bill, with 40 cents duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do you get any British Columbia coal there 
now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. PAYNE. Notwithstanding, 
better coal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
tected by 67 cents. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman remembers the condition 
under the free-trade period for a year, during the coal famine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There was no particuisr 
coal famine that I know of. There was a famine in everything 
in my country about that time—at the time of the Wilson bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman remembers the anthracite coal 
strike? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The anthracite coal fam- 
ine—I do not understand the gentleman's question. That was in 
1902 or 19038. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
time in 1903. 
tion then? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. PAYNE. What was the condition during that year? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There was not any particular change in 
the condition at that time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then what is the gentleman afraid of? We 
had absolutely free coal for a year, and there was a larger 
importation of coal, amounting, I think, to some three or four 
millions of tons. I do not remember how much, but it was 
perhaps more than that—larger that year. There was a coal 
famine, to be sure, in the anthracite regions. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. When that bill was brought tn here the 
whole argument was predicated upon the fact that there was 
an unusual condition, 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly it was, but that does not make any 
difference about the argument here. The proof -of the pudding 
is in the chewing of the string. You had it for a year and 
do not seem to have known it—did not realize any difference. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If that is true in reference to this product, 
I do not see why it is not true in reference to all other products. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Let me give the gentle- 
man a little further information. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You speak about the de- 
crease in the sale of coal going to California. That is true; 
but that is largely owing to the discoyery of oil in California. 
They are using oil now very largely for fuel. That is what 
has decreased our coal markets, and it has even limited it so 
that we are in worse condition to-day in our coal mines in 
Washington than we were under the Wilson bill, so far as the 
industry is concerned, because we have largely lost the Cali- 
fornia market. I would still like to have the gentleman to 
point out in some way, somehow, so I can say to my constit- 
uents that there are different conditions now from what they 
faced under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Refer them back to something they can remem- 
The gentleman speaks 


No. 
it is more efficient and a 


No; because coal is pro- 


We put coal on the free list for a year some 
I ask the gentleman if he remembers the condi- 


Yes. 
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There was abundant evidence before the committee that people 
who had gone into British Columbia to manufacture lumber 


were glad to get rid of the Japanese as laborers in the lumber | 


mills, and imported Americans to go there at higher wages | 


than they were paid in the United States, and at higher wages 
than they paid to the white laborers in British Columbia, and 
they found it profitable to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, they may have made 
that statement; but they are met by this fact, that over 50 
per cent of the labor employed in the lumber mills in British 
Columbia to-day is Chinese, Japanese, or Hindoo. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
statement, that some one has stated 80 per cent. The proof is 
that about 6 per cent of the people working in sawmills in 
British Columbia are foreigners; that is, of the eastern class— 
Japanese, Hindoos, and so forth—only about 6 per cent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I take issue with the 
statement of facts; I know that that is incorrect. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know of my own knowledge, and 
simply take it from the statement of witnesses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not find in any evi- 
dence, and I have read it carefully—read the most of it—any 
witness stating that less than 50 per cent of the labor em- 


ployed in these mills is foreign labor. 

Mr. PAYNE. The statement was made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman recall 
the witness who made that statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I say that because we 
will reach that lumber schedule shortly. 

Mr. PAYNE. There was a whole regiment of witnesses on 
the lumber schedule. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You probably recall Mr. 
Blodell, who appeared before your committee with affidavits 
with reference to these figures in reference to—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Skinner. 

Mr. HUMVHREY of Washington. Mr. Blodell. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Skinner got the credit of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I find the estimate is be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent by many mill men. 


Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield to me for a 
question—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have been unavoidably detained, and I 
understand the gentleman has been discussing the coal schedule 
and that he has informed the House as to the reasons which 
actuated the committee in departing from our past policy in 


regard to coal. 

I do not expect the gentleman to go over that ground again 
for my benefit, but if he has not already stated——— 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman I did give rea- 
sons for the situation, and I would suggest to the gentleman it 
will be all published in the Record; and I understand the gen- 
tleman wants to be heard later before the House, and I would 
suggest that he had better waft and read the matter in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to take up the gentleman's 
time if he has already gone over that. 

Mr. PAYNE. T have already talked about that matter and 
it will go in the Recorp, and the gentleman will be able to reply 
to what I have said, if I ever get through with this speech. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There is a question I would 
like to ask. The Northwestern Improvement Company, a branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, has its headquarters in my 
district. That company operates some of the largest and best 
coal mines in the State of Washington. 

At the time of the severe storm of two years ago these mines 
were compelled to furnish a large amount of coal to the people 
of the State of Washington, as they had always been doing in 
the past. The Hepburn railroad bill, which was enacted in 1906, 
provided that coal mines operated by railroads should not be 
allowed after the Ist day of May, 1908, to sell to individuals; 
that is the practical effect of it, and the Northern Pacific Rail 
road was trying to comply with the law, and had commenced 
some time before that to comply with it by declining to sell 
coal for domestic use. The company desired to retain the 
mines solely for its own use. I was shown a large bunch of 
telegrams from people in the State of Washington stating that 
they would freeze to death unless the railroads would violate 
their notice and practically violate the terms of the Hepburn 
bill, although not then effective. They begged the railroads 
would sell them coal, though the companies needed it for their 





Well, now, I give the gentleman this further | 
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own use. I would ask the gentleman if it has been shown that 
there is a sufficient quantity of coal mined in the State of 
Washington outside of that mined by the railroads to supply the 
demands of the State of Washington in of such emer- 
gency, as those telegrams stated that there was not 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not recall any evidence on the subject, I 
will say to the gentleman. On that branch of the subject I do 
not recall of anybody appearing before the committee, and this 
is the first time I have heard of it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is a rather important 
matter, as bearing upon the conditions of the market. The rail 
roads now can mine coal for their own use. They can not sell 
it without violating the law, and it will not probably be sold by 


cases 


the railroads in the State of Washington. Is it not important 
to consider these facts in connection with any hardships to 
the mining interests of Washington? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is quite important. Now, Mr. Chairman, 


with the unanimous consent of the committee, I will take up the 
subject of lumber. This subject was heard at great length by 
the committee, the “pros” and the “cons.” Every material 
fact and every fact that was not material, and a good many 
things which were not facts, because people contradicted each 
other, and one or the other of them did not tell the truth upon 
this subject. I am not going to review the evidence before the 
committee. If any gentleman has any about the 
proper action of the committee, I invite him to sit down and 
read the evidence on both sides. 

I do not think, under those circumstances, that 
in favor of retaining the present duty on lumber. 

Mr. MONDELL. With apologies to the gentleman for going 
back to the coal schedule for just one question, I would lik 
ask: Was the fact that the Government is the owner of a good 
many millions of coal lands, which it now has on the market for 
sale and the product of which comes in competition with the 
product of the Canadian mines, called to the attention of the 
committee at all? Did the committee discuss or consider that 
phase of the situation? 


misgivings 


he would be 


e to 


Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it was called to the attention 
of the committee, unless it was done by the gentleman from 


Wyoming when he was before the committee. 
Mr. MONDELL. I did not take up that feature at all. 


Mr. PAYNE. Then I do not recall that it was brought to the 
attention of the committee; and I am surprised that it was not, 
because the gentleman always calls up all the facts concerning 
his case that tend in his direction. I do not mean to say that 
he argues all sides of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman evidently did not impress 
the committee greatly in the matter. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman does not know anything about 
that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask, if lumber was 


put on the free list, would the consumer get the benefit of it; 
and if not, why not? 
Mr. PAYNE. Ask 


me something easy. 


We have had a good 


deal of evidence pro and con. ‘The desire to keep a duty 
lumber arises out of the fact that numerous men own s 

which is bought at a low price, and which has be 

and up and up, and still they have not been able to ‘ 
theif greed could wish in profits selling at the present S. 
If we took the duty off of lumber entirely, I believe that it 
would affect this advance in the price of stumpage and would 
be of benefit to the American people and enable thes oO 
realize a golden fortune, but not the great f ime it they 
would realize if they could still keep the entire duty n 
lumber. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is the reduction of the price of stm ‘ 
one of the purposes for proposing this reduction in dut 
lumber? . 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, if the gentleman will allow 
along a little further I will answer his questi if ¥ 
remind me of it again I will talk with hin it it 

Why, Mr. Chairman, one morning I was \ ed 
servant coming to the door with a telegram. B 1} i t 
2 dozen more, and in the course of day I lred 
of them addressed to Sereno “ B.” Payn : ed t 
same source, coming from bankers in towns I had never he i 
of, from the Pacific st, from the Sout] St 
State of Texas, even d | ma. G j | i 
Alabama. They kept coming u I got ' 
month, perhaps 400 of the to this 
present duty on lumber is not maintained there w reat 
loss in the capital that h been lk 1 « \ 
were all along the same ! rhey ! ler 
to put up and keep up the price of st we ‘ 
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United States. Up to the fall of 1907, when people could build 
houses, lumber was sold at good prices, and sold at such good 
prices that all of that timber which had been left and not cut 
and carted away and made into lumber was sold at a profit— 
third and fourth class, and everything. 

Still the price of stumpage went up, still the speculation in- 
creased, and still these people were not satisfied. One witness 
said that in 1908 his people bought a block of timber in Oregon 
at a cost of 174 cents a thousand, and that it is now worth 
$L.75 a thousand, 10 times as much in a year. As to the long- 
leaf yellow pine in Louisiana, stumpage could be bought in 
1892 for $1.25 that was sold in 1905 for $25 per acre. An ad- 
joining tract to the one referred to sold for $47.50 per acre 
within six months. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from New York permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that up until about two 
months before the Ways and Means Committee commenced the 
hearings on the revision of the tariff the manufacturers of 
lumber generally conceded that the duty on lumber was no 
longer of any benefit to them and were willing to see lumber go 
on the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am not sufficiently informed on that subject 
to be a competent witness. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I refer to the manufacturers of lumber, not 
to stumpage owners. That is a fact in our section of the 
country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., one of those gen- 
tlemen who wants protection and votes the Democratic ticket, 
frankly said that he wanted to keep the duty on lumber so as to 
keep up the price of stumpage. When you get down to the 
bottom, every one of these gentlemen wish to keep the duty of 
$2 on in order to keep up the price of stumpage. Of course they 
urge other things. 


Here is this cheerful gentleman who came with the pictures, | 


I suppose he was Skinner, from Washington, taking the photo- 
graph of some mill in British Columbia, owned by an American, 
and the photograph showed that all the workmen were Japanese, 
Hindoos, or something else of that kind. And he wanted me to 
have that printed by the Government. 
it done at the Government Office, but he would have to pay for 


it himself; that we were not going into the photographic business. | 
But there was the photograph itself, and he claimed—TI think it | 
was Mr. Skinner—that SO per cent of the labor at the lumber | 


wills in British Columbia were Chinese, Hindoos, Japanese, and 
so forth. The gentleman from Washington stated 40 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, [Fifty per cent is what I 
said. 

Mr. PAYNE. It appeared by some of the witnesses that only 
about 6 per cent were employed, and those were employed by 
some Americans in some instances. Some Americans had gone 
over there and bought stumpage and built some mills, and they 
had employed in one or more of the mills this class of labor, 
and in the other mills they had induced American lumbermen 
to go over there, and the employers paid them, as an inducement 


to go, higher wages than paid in the United States; and, as a | 


matter of fact, although the eastern people were employed at 


a lower daily wage, they said they were more expensive, and it | 
cost more per thousand to get out the lumber with that kind | 


of labor than with the higher price paid labor they brought 
from the States under that inducement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? If he will, give me the names of some of those 
witnesses who so testified, because I have been unable to find 
them. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will try to look it up in my notes and give 
it to the gentleman privately. You would not want me to un- 
dertake to do it now. I can not furnish the gentleman with 
the names, there are so many of them. They overwhelmed me 
so far as individuals are concerned. It was said that some of 
those gentlemen that testified here owned stumpage in British 
Columbia and Canada, and it was also testified that they owned 
a great deal more stumpage in the United States than they did 
in Canada. They told us some of their difficulties in establish- 
ing lumber mills. The machinery had to be bought in the 
United States in competition with the machinery bought by the 
Americans in the United States, and when they took it into 
Canada they had to pay 30 per cent duty on it, and they claimed 
that mills equipped in Canada costing $400,000 were duplicated 
in the United States at $250,000. Of course, there was contra- 
dictory evidence as to that. I am only giving the evidence. 
Some other gentlemen 





I told him he could have | 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Did not one witness testify 
that they manufactured part of the machinery over there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman wait for a minute until I 
can get to that? Why gentlemen are so anxious, I do not think 
it is fair to me—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not see why the gen- 
tleman should become indignant every time a gentleman asks 
him a question. | 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will wait, I will answer all 
questions. I have been answering questions, but I can not be 
all the time interrupted for them until I can complete a state- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I repeat that I do not see 
why the gentleman should become indignant every time he is 
interrupted when he has invited questions. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well,“ the gentleman from New York ” has stood 
here for seven hours and has had these interruptions constantly 
by the House, and the first time I have asserted the right during 
that time to complete a sentence without being interrupted at 
every clause—I think the criticism of the gentleman is ill timed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can get back—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is the question I 
| wished to ask; that was, if that part of this machinery was not 
| manufactured in Canada? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
question, and I did. 

Mr. PAYNE. This was the statement of W. W. Austie, on 
| page 3330 of the revised hearings, that ‘in British Columbia 
the percentage of eastern labor in good times is only 5 per 
cent of the whole.” 

This statement covered the interior district, he said, which 
produces 60 per cent of the lumber of British Columbia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is not the question 
I asked. 

Mr. PAYNE. You asked me that question five minutes ago. 
You ask so many questions that I can not keep the track of them. 

i would like to reserve the privilege to complete this state- 
ment about lumber without being interrupted. Now, it ap- 
peared, also, Mr. Chairman, that for a part of the machinery 
used in the equipment of these mills, such as locomotives, that 
they had recently established a locomotive factory in Canada. 
Whether they still buy American locomotives or the Canadian, 
according to my recollection of the case it was that in excep- 
tional instances these were imported from the United States. 

It appears that during the past eight or ten years, because 
of the great advance in the price of lumber, not due to the 
tariff, because it is a good many times the amount of the 
tariff, they have stopped wasting so much of the material in the 
forests. They are cutting up the rough lumber and finding a 
market for it at the increased price, simply because they be- 
lieve it pays. Of course, this is more businesslike, and it sup- 
plies the people with this cheap, low-grade lumber—that is, 
cheap in comparison with the other. 

The other has gone up so high that they can not buy it. In 
| many instances they have to buy this low grade, and that is an 

advantage in clearing up the forests. It helps to guard against 
| forest fires. Although forest fires come mainly from the brush 
left in the forests, which is not consumed by any modern process 
of manufacture, yet the taking out of this refuse which was 
formerly left there, but which makes second-grade lumber, aids 
somewhat in the prevention of forest fires, or at least it is 
claimed that it does. Now, what they contend is that if this 
duty is lowered or taken off, they will get down below the mar- 
ginal lines, so that it will not be profitable to save this second- 
grade lumber; that the price will go down so low that they can 
not afford to take it out for the labor which it costs. Well, a 
dollar a thousand leaves a duty of over 20 per cent on the low- 
grade lumber at the prices which it brings, which ought to be 
a fair protective duty. 

The people have heen frightened a good deal about this lum- 
ber business, No schedule in the whole bill received so much 
attention from the interests involved as the lumber business. 
They have created a great deal of sentiment among the bankers 
who have loaned them money. I received half a dozen tele- 
grams saying that they were going to send down a petition of 
two or three hundred laborers from a number of mills. I do not 
know whether the petitions have arrived or not. I think 
they have in a few instances. They have been heralded by the 
lumber people, showing that they are active in this interest. 


You invited me to ask the 








There is substantially no white pine left in the United States, 
or very little of it. The white pine on this continent is in 
Canada, in the Georgian Bay district. It does not make any 
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difference whether the duty on that is $1 or $2 a thousand, 
or whether it is on the free list. It will take care of itself, 
because of its superior quality as a lumber, it being, of course, 
better than fir, spruce, or the yellow pine of the Southern 
States. 

There is no competition with it. Why, yellow pine from the 
Southern States, even second grade, is exported into Canada in 


large quantities; not large compared with the great production 


in the United States, but still in large quantities, going from 
here into Canada, notwithstanding the claim of the lumbermen 
that there is a necessity of a duty of $2 a thousand, without 
which these gentlemen say the industry can not exist for a 
single moment. Now, we had a great deal of testimony about 
the question whether this reduction of duty or even free lumber 
would change the price. It is largely a matter of speculation. I 
think the testimony on that subject might be said to be evenly 
balanced. It is like the case of the justice of the peace who, 
when he heard the plaintiff's story, knew that the defendant 
was in the wrong. When he heard the defendant, he knew that 
the plaintiff was in the wrong, and then he did not know which 
was right. There is a good deal of evenness of balance on this 
subject—not as to the first-class lumber, but as to the second- 
class lumber—whether it would disturb that business. 

‘The committee considered all these matters. Of course there 
was a difference of opinion among the members of the com- 
mittee in regard to it. Finally they settled down on a duty of 
$1 a thousand as a fair duty to continue for the lumber. We 
believed that that would be a _ sufficient protection for this 
second-class lumber, and it would remove half the duty and give 
a chance for the people to find out whether that would have 
any appreciable influence on the price of lumber, which I doubt 
very much, and whether it would check the extravagant growth 
of the value of stumpage in the United States. There was a 
good deal of evidence that there were very large holdings of 
stumpage by individuals, and that is more or less correct. 
There is a large holding of that kind. Stumpage is bought up 
for speculation and held in that way. I was anxious to reduce 
this duty in order that we might check that upward tendency 
to the value of stumpage in the United States. I am willing to 
protect the laborers. I am willing to protect the business of 
manufacturing, but I am not willing to vote any duty to in- 
crease the chances of a speculator who buys up land or mate- 
rials of any kind to give him an undue profit. 


I do not believe that is a proper use of a tariff. It is not in 
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accordance with the Chicago platform; it is not in accordance | 
with a platform ever adopted by any sane body of men that we | 
should give protection to increase the private holdings of specu- | 


lators. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
gentleman is, but I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if this cut in the duty will not do more harm to a larger 
number of people who are the laborers 

Mr. PAYNE. Not if we can keep down the rise in the price 
of lumber. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 





It may affect a large number of people who 


I am as much opposed to monopoly as the 


are not engaged in speculation, but are employed in the various | 


branches of the lumber industry. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; it will not decrease the wages of any man 
in the United States; it will not stop the cutting off of the for- 
ests: it will not stop the production of lumber. All that awaits 


is better times, more money for the people, and a better oppor- | 


tunity to build. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think that the re- 
duction will reduce the stumpage price? 

Mr. PAYNE. It will check the advance of the value of 
stumpage in the United States. I do not know whether it will 
reduce it or not. I would not have any trouble about it, because 
the speculators make altogether too much out of it now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Perhaps if the gentleman lived in the moun- 
tains, as I do, he might feel more concern about this question. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
a mountain and see if I could not see somewhere beyond the 
woods, and see over among the people of the United States who 
are working to get a livelihood [laughter and applause] and 
who are trying to build their little homes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
not antagonizing his bill in its entirety, although I do not like 
some of its provisions; but if I lived in New York, as the gen- 
tleman does, I think I would try to broaden the scope of my 
vision so as to see the mountains as well as my own section. 

Mr. PAYNE. The lumber interests better take the dollar or 
they may get something worse. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that that 
statement does not frighten me. All we desire is a fair deal. 
I hope the gentleman will not lose his temper. 


I am simply 


If I lived in the mountains, I would get upon |} 
| 


| 





IST 


seeking light on this subject, so that I can defend myself and 
my party if it passes in this shape. I intend to the 
best bill I can get, because I believe it will be an infinitely better 
bill than in any bill that would have been framed by the other 


vote for 


side of the House, if they had been in control; but I think 
we ought to have fair consideration, and that is all I am 
asking. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if the gentleman wants to vote for a 


ber 


higher duty on lumber, I do not object; but if he finds lun 
on the free list, he must not blame me. 
Mr. LANGLEY. I 


shall not blame the gentleman unless | 


1 


aids in putting it there. If he does, I shall blame him if it 
injures my people, as I believe it would. 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall stand by this bill because the com 
mittee agreed to it, and I shall stand by the duty on lumber. 
I shall oppose the raising of the duty to $2 a thousand; at 


the same time, an amendment will be in order to put it on the 
free list. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me ask the gentleman if we will have 
an opportunity to offer an amendment to increase it to S27? 


Mr. PAYNE. So far as I am concerned, an amendment will 
be in order to increase it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What calculation has the 
committee made as to the probable amount of revenue that 
would come to the Government under the schedule provided for 
in this bill as to lumber? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will have the clerk look that up and tell the 


genthkeman later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, according to Bulletin 77 of the Agricul 
tural Department, white pine in the last ten years has increased 
in value for stumpage from $3.66 per thousand to $8.09. 


llow 
pine has increased from $1.12 to $3.16. Douglas fir has in 
creased from 77 cents to $1.44. Cedar, from $1.32 to $4.63. 
Hemlock, from $2.56 to $4.51. Spruce, from $2.36 to $5.49, 


These are stumpage values. I only introduce this to show the 
tremendous advance there has been in stumpage on the average 
in the United States as found by the official records of the de- 
partment. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me? 
Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I have asked but few questions, 
and still I am somewhat interested in this particular schedule. 
I understand the distinguished chairman of the committee to 
say, and I believe he is honest in that as in everything else, 
that he is somewhat interested in the great consuming public on 
this lumber schedule, and especially more so than he is in the 
large stumpage owners, of which Minnesota, I think, 
complete share—Mr. Walker, Mau Weeyerhauser, and Smith & Co. 


has her 


Now, I notice from the schedule of the present Dingley rates, 
and the schedule that is proposed in this bill, that there seems 
to be a uniform reduction of $1 per thousand, be it upon 

ished or rough lumber or upon the partially finished or com 
pletely finished lumber. I also am informed that the s er 
uses very little so-called “ rough lumber” in comparison to the 
finished lumber. I will state in that connection, and if I am 
wrong I wish the chairman would correct me, that at least 90 
per cent of the lumber manufactured by our mills and trans 
ported for sale by rail or otherwise is of the finished or partly 


finished product. 

Now, the question is, Why, if the committe are anxious to 
serve the public and give them cheaper lumber, if the tariff w 
do that, why they do not place the finished product on the sar 
basis as the unfinished product, of which the consumer uses hk 


ie 


than 10 per cent? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, in all tariff bills there has be 
a differential duty between rough boards, pinned boards, bx 
planed on both sides, boards tongued and grooved—a duty ad 


justed to make up the difference in cost of labor betw ! tl 


finished product and the rough boards. As I recollect it. tl 
has been no evidence before the committee rhat those different 
duties were too high. I do not recollect it if there was any 
such. We reduced the duty on planed rough boards and deals 
to a dollar a thousand. We kept on that dollar on all the 
ished lumber, which is a corresponding reduction, of cour 


Having taken a dollar off the duty on the rough boards, we too 
a dollar off the duty on the planed boards, and so on through th 


list. That is the reason the committee made them as they were. 
Mr. DAVIS. I will cal! the gentleman's attention to these 
estimated revenues in the “comparison print,’ which T hold in 


my hand, and read from it. I will state first that my information 
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is that less than 2 per cent of the lumber used is imported into 


this country. Now, under the schedule of “sawed lumber, not 
specially provided for,” I see “not planed or finished,” quan- 
tity imported into the United States last year, eight hundred 
and eighty-six million and odd feet, of a value of thirteen 
million and odd dollars. That is the lumber that is, I believe, 
on the $2 list and now reduced to $1. Of the finished lumber, 
however, we find one schedule, partially finished, 234,000,000 
and another one 57,000,000 angi another 189,000, and so on. It 
seems that of all the finished lumber, the less import there is 
in this country. Hence, if you do not reduce the tariff greater 
upon the finished product than you do upon the unfinished 
product, the consumer in the United States will receive no 
benefit whatever, and it is a hollow sham to simply reduce the 
unfinished lumber 100 per cent because it is a product that can 
not and does not get into this country, owing to freight rates. 
The instant you finish a board you reduce it in size and weight. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a ques- 
tion. I shall not yield to a speech any more. 

Mr. DAVIS. Very well. I am obliged for the courtesy thus 
far shown. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, it is true that we have reduced 
the dollar on rough lumber and on planed lumber; and if a 
man gets any benefit out of the rough-lumber reduction, he 
gets a benefit out of the planed-lumber reduction, no matter 
which one he imports or buys. 

Mr. Chairman, Washington and Oregon increased their ex- 
ports from 131,000,000 feet in 1895 to 263,000,000 feet in 1907—— 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman,I shall yield tonoone. (Continu- 
ing.) While British Columbia increased her exports in the same 
period from 41,000,000 feet to 67,000,000 feet. This lumber went 
into foreign countries situated on the Pacific Ocean. Notwith- 
standing the employment of 50 per cent of Orientals in the Brit- 
ish Columbia mills, aceording to the gentleman from Washington 
{[Mr. Humrnrey], and notwithstanding the deleterious effect of 
taking off a dollar duty on lumber, in the neutral markets of the 
world where there was no duty in favor of the United States 
export the State of Washington and the State of Oregon in- 
creased their exports three times what they were in 1895, while 
British Columbia came in with a little export of 41,000,000 feet 
and increased that to 67,000,000 feet in the same time. 

Then the other gentleman from Washington had some com- 
plaint to make about shingles. It appeared before the commit- 
tee that the entire cost of making shingles—the labor cost—was 
34 cents a thousand more in the States than in British Colum- 
bia. That appears in the hearings. Shingles are made out of 
the stumps of trees that have been left when they used to cut 
them up 15 or 20 feet in order to get beyond the sap and take 
the best of the lumber. They are making shingles out of that; 
and the reason, as stated, why shingles are coming in from Brit- 
ish Columbia to Washington is that they can not get the clear 
stuff and the first quality of shingles in Washington from their 
lumber there as they can in British Columbia. 

Now, I do not know the difference between a British Colum- 
bia shingle and a Washington shingle. I am giving those gen- 
tlemen the benefit of what I have read in the hearings, and 
therefore I think, Mr. Chairman, that the committee certainly 
has done fairly with the lumber business in this lumber 
schedule. 

I hope it will remain the same. I know that a large portion 
of the lumber interest—because I am informed so by a gentle- 
man in that business who has been in touch with those people— 
is willing to take this duty of $1 a thousand and say no more 
about it. There may be some enthusiastic people who are new 
to the lumber business who, working through their representa- 
tives here, would try to change it; but that is not so with the 
main body of people manufacturing lumber in the United States 
by any manner of means, 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. You read the report from the 
yovernment on the price of stumpage. I want to ask you if the 
Government took into consideration, or if your committee took 
into consideration, the fact that railroad building had developed 
and brought this stumpage closer to the market, and that had 
had more to do with the increased price in stumpage than the 
increase—— 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the hearings do not show that. They 
showed the price of stumpage doubled sometimes in six months. 
There could not have been many railroads built in six months. 
Possibly there were, but there was a general advance in stump- 
age all over the United States. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Has there not been a general 
advance in the price of farm lands and farm produce and other 
products of the United States? 


Mr. PAYNE. Not to keep pace with the price of stumpage, 
or anywhere near it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Now, yesterday I asked the 
gentleman two or three questions, and he said that he would 
answer them when he came to them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman think he ought to keep 
me on the floor longer than to-day? I think I am entitled to 
some consideration. I have tried to be fair with gentlemen, 
Mr. Chairman, the subject of—— 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman leaves the subject of lumber, I would like him to ex- 
plain the proviso in section 197 of the bill as compared with 
paragraph 195 of the Dingley bill in regard to a discriminating 
duty, restrictions, or charge made by foreign governments on 
lumber exported. As I understand this proviso as to paragraph 
197, if any country exporting lumber placed a charge or re- 
striction, that then the maximum duty is placed on lumber from 
such country or province by the provisions of this proviso; and 
I would like to ask what the committee considered would be 
the effect if this was placed in the bill, and how the committee 
considered it would work out? 

Mr. PAYNE. The object, of course, is as stated in the pro- 
viso—that is, to get free exportation of logs from Canada to the 
United States, unhampered by any restriction or prohibition, 
export tax, or discrimination. That was the object of the pro- 
viso. I did not have a hand in that, but I made some sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Would it not result in con- 
siderable of the lumber from Canada and from the crown lands 
of Canada being admitted at the maximum rate of duty into the 
United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. It might result in that way. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Was not the proviso in the 
Dingley bill intended to affect the crown lands of Canada, and 
does not the proviso accomplish the same thing? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not being the author of the proviso, I can not 
tell the gentleman what was in the mind of the gentleman who 
drew it. I toned it down some. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will not the effect of this 
proviso as it stands in your bill, be to place the maximum rate 
upon a very considerable amount of imports from Canada, and 
that means the great proportion of the imports of lumber into 
this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. It depends altogether on what Canada does. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask about pulp wood? That now comes 
in free. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will get to pulp wood by and by; at least I 
hope I will some time this year. 

Mr. SIMS. I am afraid they will not let you. 

Mr. PAYNE.. I guess I will. 

Now, on the subject of barytes, there was a strong effort made 
for the increase of duty on barytes from 75 cents a ton to $5 
a ton. The gentlemen representing the barytes mines in Mis- 
souri, and some from North Carolina, I think, came in and 
asked for this increased duty. In the Appalachian Range it is 
mined like coal, and the witness said that it was mined cheaper 
than coal. The committee will bear in mind that the duty is 67 
cents on coal now and has been under the Dingley bill, while 
the duty on barytes has been 75 cents a ton. In Missouri it is 
separated from the original rock by the action of the centuries 
and is embedded in the clay. They find it profitable to dig 
down as far as 8 feet below the ground and throw out with 
pick and shovel the clay and let it lie there for the action of 
the weather, until the clay separates from the barytes ore. 
Then it is picked up and shipped away to be ground and 
refined. 

In 1907 there were 89,000 tons mined in the United States, 
of the value of $3.25 a ton. In 1904 the value was $2.66 a ton. 
Notwithstanding this is an advance in price, gentlemen have 
diseovered lately that unless the duty is raised from 75 cents 
a ton to $5 a ton their industry will be destroyed. The re- 
fined barytes was worth at the mills $14.55 a ton in 1907. For- 
eign barytes in New York, water floated, is $21.50 a ton. Do- 
mestic is laid down there at $20.50 a ton. The duty on refined 
is $5 a ton. The process of refining is a pretty intricate one, 
and they get a quarter of a cent a pound duty on the refined 
product. And with this we are able to get it into New York, 
even bringing it from Missouri and the Appalachian Range, 
a dollar a ton cheaper than the refined can be laid down there. 

Now, in 1907 there was imported of the unmanufactured 
product 12,000 tons; manufactured, 8,480 tons. In 1905 we 
only manufactured 8,000 tons; in 1904, 6,495 tons. Of course, 
on the whole list of articles there was a larger importation in 
1907 than during any of the other years. That was the boom 
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year of all the years, and the importations were very large of | apprehension lest any change should be made in the duty on 


everything. chemically prepared pulp. He thought that that was provided 

The general testimony of these people is that they were doing | for in the present law with the lowest duty that could be im 
very well in this business up to November, 1907, when the panic | posed that would in any way be protective, and at the same 
came on, and they had been doing exceptionally well during | time said that he was perfectly willing that ground pulp should 


1907. The principal argument made for a duty of $5 a ton | be put on the free list. In this communication, which was re 
was that they wanted enough to pay the freight on this dirt | ceived by the committee two weeks after the Mann report was 


taken out of the ground from Missouri to New York, in order | filed, there was not any protest against the ground-pulp pro- 
to refine it, instead of refining it in Missouri and taking the | vision on the ground of protection. They thought the duty 

finished product after they had separated all useless stuff from | paper should remain as it is, and they said the duty on ground 
it and paying the freight on that to New York, where they | pulp ought to remain as it is for the revenue there is in it, 
could without doubt meet the competition of Germany. and made no hint about its not being protective. Of all the 


Some complaint was made in North Carolina. They wanted | protests that have come to the committee or to me since tha 
to carry their crude ore to New York and have it refined there | time—there may be 30, I think, in regard to this Mann report 
instead of refining it in North Carolina. I think there were | I do not recall but one of them that made any suggestion that 


some refineries both in Missouri and North Carolina, but not | mechanically ground pulp should not be put on the free list 
enough to carry the whole output. The use of barytes is in- | The committee received the Mann report under the impression 


creasing. It is used in paints, and is possibly an improvement 
of paints instead of being an adulterant. It increases the value 
of paint if they do not use too much of it. It is also used in 
other processes of manufacture. The committee considered 
carefully the evidence on this subject, and although some of the 
gentlemen appeared to be convinced that they were entitled to 
an increase from 75 cents to $5 a ton, the committee concluded 
the rate in the Dingley bill was a sufficient rate, and they kept 
it at the same rate. 

I said a few words about hosiery in answer to some question 
yesterday that had nothing to do with this increase as to 
hosiery shaped upon the foot, and not that built up straight. 
Of course, the latter class will keep the human foot just as 
warm as the former, but it is not quite so dainty if the foot 
happens to be exposed. Gentlemen of the minority of the com- 
mittee say that stockings are in no way a luxury, and still a 
human being can keep warm and keep comfortably clothed if 
clothed with these stockings not made on shaping machines 
on which we have not increased the duty, as well as he or she 
can if clothed with those that are shaped to the foot. ment of the Mann committee after the full examination they 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come down to the subject of pulp and | made, and that is precisely why the committee adopted the 
paper, and I hope my genial friend from Tennessee is here. | schedules reported by Mr. Mann in regard to wood pulp. 

Mr. SIMS. I am looking and listening and saying nothing. That is all I wish to say upon that subject. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to look at his genial countenance.| Mr. SIMS. Pulp wood is now admitted free under the Ding 
Pulp and paper have been something more or less of a burning | ley law. If the application of the maximum rate should be 
question in this country for the last year or more. | made for any cause, there would be a duty of 20 per cent put 

I know that whole columns were devoted or were thrown at | upon pulp wood, which I am satisfied the committee never in- 
my devoted head for a long period of time because I took the | tended, because it would be a blow to both paper maker and 
position we could not make an exception even in the case of the | paper user. It can not possibly be of any benefit to either, and 
paper used by newspaper publishers, who have always been | [I have no doubt that some proper amendment can be made to 
more or less favored by the law, even to the extent of the Gov- | carry out the theory of the bill without adding a duty which 
ernment carrying their papers through the mail either free or | was never. intended by operation of the maximum rate feature 
below cost, telling them that we could not go on and run the | of this bill, which can not benefit anybody in this country, either 
risk of amendment to the whole tariff before we were ready for | manufacturer or consumer. 
it in order to gratify their ambition in regard to this matter. Mr. PAYNE, I will talk with the gentleman later on that 
But after a while the House appointed a committee, of which | subject. . 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} was chairman, who Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman talking about the language 
went into a very thorough investigation of this subject, running reported by the Mann committee? ; ee 
through a series of months, taking countless pages of testimony, Mr. SIMS. About the eee provision of this bill 
and finally united in a report. In that report they recommend Mr. ASHBROOK. Does the gentleman believe that a on 
that chemically prepared pulp, or sulphide, should be admitted | };j,ors have been unreasonable in their demand te aa a 

. é é é S in aSking tina 
with the same rate of duty as exists in the present law. They wood pulp be put upon the free list or that they have been 
also recommend that mechanically ground pulp should be put on | pnauiy favored by the postal rates: and oP ‘ae a » hes ce 
the free list, reducing it from one-twelfth of a cent a pound. the henatichace the publishers a the people? = - 

They also recommend a lower rate of duty on the two lower Mr PAYNE. My souteniien att: ton aaiiat as eenk tek 1 
brackets of paper, which included all the paper used by pub- had net fmvestionted the +i Se as eae —, a 

‘ gi question whether wood pulp should go 
lishers of newspapers—the first paper, valued below 2% cents a on the free list or not or whether the duty on paper could be 
pound, reduced from $6 per ton to $2, and that from 2% to Scents | ),..creq without danger of transferring the Salictien _ ane 
per pound, reduced from $8 to $4.a ton. That report was pre- | othor country; but that they were most unreasonable t seens 
sented to the House on the 19th day of February by the gen- |)... and ask us to take up that one gubject —— ena gre 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and he made a statement | 43) others and work it out and try to pa eee 

L . ‘ f y to pass a bill, when such a 
after he presented the report, stating that it was believed | }i would be open to amendment in the House as to ever 
that among others satisfied with the duties which the com- schedule in the Dingley law, and in the Seah a ro - ond 
mittee recommended were the manufacturers of paper and of | .-neanie in the Dingley ier’ Stead te eitine F centuatien heart 
pulp. That statement was published in the daily papers and | +).. were unreasonable, and I contend so still anaes 
sent broadcast over the country, and, of course, challenged the Mr. KNAPP. Will the <i dit? 
attention of some gentlemen who are interested in this busi- M Y  aaiPtaieies 4] re + Peete: 
ness. On the 5th day of March, precisely two weeks after Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. | 
that, the first protest reached the files of the Ways and Means Mr. KNAPP. Can the chairman of the committee call to 
Committee, coming through the mails. Three days after that mind any specific evidence either before his own committee or 
another. But for two weeks after this report was published the Mann committee on which is based the judgment that $2 
those gentlemen, knowing what the report was, what the recom- | per ton measures the difference between the cost of production 
mendation was, never raised a protest, so far'as the appear- | in Canada and in the United States? 
ance of anybody in respect to these rates fixed by the Mann Mr. PAYNE. There was some evidence before the Mann 
committee. committee that that class of paper could be manufactured as 

Personally, I was interviewed by the president of one of the | cheaply in the United States as in Canada. Whether that evi- 
largest pulp mills in the country, and he expressed a strong} dence is true or false I do not know. I| have not examined it 


that everybody was satisfied with it—the publishers on tl 
one side and the paper makers on the other—and the duty 
adopted in the report and adopted in the schedules as prepared 
by the committee placing ground pulp on the free list and taking 
$4 off these two varieties of paper. 

After that had been done, and three or four weeks after the 
Mann report had been published, there were twenty or thirty 
protests arrived by telegraph, saying that the lowering of the 
duty to this point would ruin the business of paper making, 
and one of them saying that it would ruin the business of 
ground-pulp manufacture. 

Now, the committee do not claim to have examined carefully 
the testimony taken by the Mann committee. We took con- 
siderable testimony before our committee, and that has been 
carefully examined. Before the Mann report came in I satis 
fied myself that there ought to be the same duty on the chem- 
ically prepared pulp, and that ground pulp might go on the 
free list without detriment to any interest. I had not yet come 
to any conclusion about print paper, but we adopted the judg- 
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critically enough even to express an opinion on it, but I suppose 
the members of the Mann committee who heard the witnesses 
formed a conclusion in regard to it. I suppose that is the rea- 
son they made their recommendation. 

Mr. SIMS. I am very sorry the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] is not present at this moment, as he has every- 
thing pertaining to this matter at his fingers’ ends; but the 
evidence convinced me, as one member of the Mann committee, 
speaking alone for myself, that the labor cost of paper making 
in Canada is greater than it is in the United States, not as to 
the wood choppers and that class of labor, but the mill hands, 
the skilled laborers, or quasi skilled. 

They have to get that character of labor almost altogether 
from the United States, and that kind of skilled labor will not 
give up the advantages afforded by this country as a home and 
live in Canada without getting some inducements in the way of 
increased wages, 

Mr. KNAPP. As I understand the evidence, and also the re- 
port of the Mann committee, it does not justify the judgment 
that $2 fully measures the difference in the cost of production 
here and there. 


Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman from New York yield to 


me? 
Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 





Mr. TIRRELL. Will the chairman inform*us, if the matter | 
was considered, why cheap wrapping paper which is made out | 
of spruce, the same as news paper, 4nd where the labor is the 
fame and the conditions the same, undér the present bill they 
have an increase up to 35 per cent ad valorem, while print 
paper made by the same process should be reduced 5 per cent? 

Mr. PAYNE. There was considerable evidence and discussion 
in the committee over wrapping paper. I can not recollect the 
details now, but the paper we were aiming at, and which I | 
think we hit in the bill, was not a cheap manufactured paper 
like print paper, but a different class of paper entirely. I can 
not recall the facts in regard to that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the miscellaneous sections of 
the bill. Section 5 provides for free trade between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States on all articles except sugar 
and tobacco, and on sugar up to an importation of 300,000 tons 
in one year and on tobacco up to 300,000 pounds of wrapper and 
3,000,000 pounds of filler and 150,000,000 cigars, beyond which 
the usual rates will apply. 

This was done in the expectation of settling this great ques- 
tion in regard to the trade relations between the Philippine 
Islands and the United States. The House will remember that 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress we passed a bill and sent it to the 
Senate, and it laid in the committee for nearly two years and | 
never was reported. It seemed impossible to get it out of the 
committee, although a majority seemed to be in favor of the 
passage of the bill. We put it in this bill so that it will get 
before the Senate and they will have an opportunity to vote upon 
it, and I trust that this long-delayed measure of justice to the 
Philippine Islands will no longer be delayed, and under the 
beneficent provisions of this bill they will be allowed to enter our 
markets up to the extent of the limit. As far as the limits are 
concerned, I would not have put them on, but a majority of the 
committee favored it. 

It was a sort of compromise between the friends of the 
islands and the friends of the sugar beet and other outlying 
industries, and this section was adopted in the shape it is pre- 
sented to the committee, and I hope it will meet with the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from California. | 

Mr. KAHN. Would it be practicable to put a proviso in the 
bill that these products shall be carried in American bottoms? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think that would amount to a nullification of 
the section. The gentleman will remember that we had the 
coastwise laws extended to the islands twice, and although the 
people interested in American vessels had agreed to furnish the 
vessels to ply between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States, they failed to do so. People who are interested in im- 
porting manila fiber, for instance, from the Philippine Islands 
to the United States came here and urged Congress to put 
off the application of that law, and we finally repealed it. I 
think it was recommended by the Committee on Merchant | 
Marine and Fisheries; at any rate, it was supported by Mem- 


| fined sugar was supposed to be a blow to the sugar trust. 





bers who during their entire service here stood by the Ameri- | 
can merchant marine in every instance. I do not think you 
could put that provision in the bill without nullifying this | 
section. 


—_— 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that that bill for the repeal of the coastwise laws came 
from the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think it could 
have been reported by our committee. 2 

Mr. PAYNE. Then I am glad we had the other committee 
to report it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman will recol- 
lect that the bill was introduced one day and passed the next, 
or in three or four days, without discussion. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the House did justice in a very short 
time in that case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
to those who had the bill in charge. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to see the 
day when the House will adopt a bill that would tend to build 
up the American merchant marine, not only in the coastwise 
trade but in the foreign trade. I think that is one of the most 
important measures that is liable to come before Congress for 
years to come. 

I hope a way will be worked out to commence under the oper- 
ations of such a law, so that even those people who do not think 
beyond the word ‘subsidy ” will see the benefit of it and how 
such a law would save to the Government in time of stress, by 
reason of having an auxiliary force for the naval department 
of the Government. But that is rather aside from this discus- 
sion. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 


It did justice according 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


tion relating to sections 3 and 4 of the bill? 


Mr. PAYNE. I discussed that yesterday. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Section 4 relates to the maximum and 
minimum rates? 

Mr. PAYNE. To the application of it; yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is what I understand. Let me 
put a concrete case, if I can. Suppose, as an illustration, that 
Germany does not admit American manufactured goods, or the 
product of American soil, upon the same terms and conditions 
which she grants to other nations; and suppose that our Gov- 
ernment wants to avail itself of the provisions of the bill, in 
the way of retaliation, if it may be so put—is it the idea or the 
theory of the bill that the duty upon the German goods imported 
into the United States will be under section 1 of the bill, or 
under section 3 of the bill, or both? 

Mr. PAYNE. It would be under section 3, of course, as long 
as she discriminates against us. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, whether or not, in the opinion 
of the gentleman, section 3 would operate as a prohibitory duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; I think they could still come in, but 


| I think it would cost them so much that they would come to the 


conclusion that they had better give us fair trade. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One more question. Suppose that Ger- 
many, as an illustration witha concrete proposition, refuses to 
come to terms; is there anything in this bill which would enable 


| the President of the United States to negotiate any trade agree- 


ment with Germany? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there any other law in effect that 
would still authorize him to do that? 

Mr. PAYNE. No law, except the general provisions of the 
Constitution allowing him to negotiate treaties and submit them 
to the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of a clause in the minority 
views which says that a reduction of 5 cents a hundred on re- 
I do 
not know who said so, or whether that is just a child of the 
imagination of the Members of the minority. 


The simple fact is this, that raw sugar, 96 degrees and less, 


/ comes in to-day at 1.685 cents a pound, and refined sugar at 


1.95 cents. So there is a differential of 263 cents a hundred be- 
tween the raw and the refined. Now, there is a loss in refining 
sugar; they can not get all the 96 per cent of sugar out of the 
raw, and of course it takes the difference between 96 and 100 
added to it to make a hundred pounds of refined sugar. In 
other words, only 96 per cent of the raw sugar is sugar and the 


| rest is dirt, and when the dirt is taken out there is a loss of 


4 per cent just from that cause, and a further loss because they 
can not get all of the saccharine matter out of the dirt. It 


| goes into a low grade of molasses and some into a higher grade, 


but it is practically a loss. The differential, as I said, between 
the raw and the refined sugar, 96 degrees, is 264 cents, and 
the loss is calculated at 14 cents, leaving a duty of 124 cents a 
hundred to make up the difference of cost in refining. The 
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Dingley bill as it passed the House provided about the same 
differential, and it finally became a law in nearly the same 
differential, or a little less than this. 

The committee has taken off 5 cents of this differential, so 
that the duty on refined sugar for the refining process is 74 
cents a hundred pounds. Whether this is any blow to the trust 
cr not, I am not prepared to say. I do not know exactly what 
the difference is in the wages and cost of refining sugar here 
and abroad, or whether there is any; but it is a reduction of 
two-fifths of the differential duty between the raw and the 
refined. 

Section 6 provides that no part of this act shall abrogate or 
impair in any way the Cuban treaty for reciprocal trade, and 
the gentlemen of the minority are very much disturbed about 
this—a continuation of the Cuban treaty. I did not suppose 
there was a man in the House on either side who had any 
jection to it. We have entered into it and passed a law carry- 


ing it out through both Houses, and the national honor is bound | 


up in it, and I for one would not be in favor of passing a law 
that incontinently and without notice repealed that Cuban 
treaty, and I do not believe any other man of the House would 
vote for such a law. 

Now, the question is asked in the draft of thé report—I have 
not seen the printed views of the minority—whether any sane 
man supposed that the commercial countries of the world would 
stand for it to have us admit Cuban goods here at a discount of 
20 per cent of our duty and still allow us a minimum rate. If 


the gentlemen who asked that question had thought back for the | 


last four or five years of the existence of the Cuban treaty, 
they would have found that nearly every nation of the earth 
did give us better trade relations and the same rate of duty 
that they gave to the most favored nations, although we were 
carrying out the Cuban treaty in full and to the letter, because 
these nations recognized what the minority of the committee 
do not, that when we give that concession to Cuba we get a 
concession from them of a reduction of 20 per cent of her duty; 
and then the nations of the earth also recognize the relation 
which we have to Cuba as the guardian of her interests and of 
her people and our effort to uphold her Government and try to 
make her an independent nation, that she may not have to come 
in under our flag, which God forbid; and we are willing to 
give up twelve or fifteen million dollars of revenue to Cuba and 
supply it by taxation of our own people rather than to have to 
assume not only the guardianship but the parentage of that 


lone island of the sea and take her in as a part of our system. | 


The nations can see that if the minority of the committee can 
not. 

The next section to which I wish to call attention is that we 
have carefully 
the United States and other countries by section We 


os have 


carefully preserved them until we can give notice under them | 


to the governments that we want to abrogate them. After we 
have decided that we desire to abrogate them we can do it in 
an honorable way by giving the required notice of our inten- 
tion to take advantage of the terms of the agreement. 

Section 8 provides whenever any country, dependency, colony, 
province, or other political subdivision of government shall pay 
or bestow, directly or indirectly, any grant upon the exportation 
upon any article of merchandise from such country, and so 
forth, we put a countervailing duty for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them evading our tariff under the provisions of it by putting 
a bounty on the exportation of their goods. That is already the 
law under the Dingley bill and it has worked well. 

Section 9 is a reenactment of section 6, the “catch all” sec- 
tion, that every article not enumerated or provided’ for in the 
act, if manufactured, shall pay a duty of 20 per cent, and if not 
manufactured a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. It is surpris- 
ing the different kinds of articles that came in under this pro- 
vision under the Dingley bill. If gentlemen will look at sec- 
tion 5 in our “notes of comments,” I think they will be very 
much interested, and it will pay for their time in looking it over. 

Section 10 is the “similitude” clause, well known to the 
Members of the House. 

In section 11 we have recast the branding or marking sec- 
tion of the law. Under the present marking section it requires 
that the place of origin, and so forth, shall be placed upon each 
article. There has been an evasion of it in a great many cases, 
and in a large percentage of cases by putting on a stamping 

brand or otherwise that can easily be removed. We propose to 
have them stamp them indelibly. In case of metals, to cut it 
in with a stencil in order that it may stay so; and whenever 
anybody wants to buy an article, if he wants to buy a fore ‘ign- 
made article, of course he can do so; but if he is a good Ameri- 
can, 
know whether he is buying an American article or not. 


I think 
that is a great improvement on the old law. 


We have added a 





ob- | 


preserved the trade agreements made between | 


and he wants to encourage Americ an industry, he will | 
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penalty clause for disobedience of this law—for an infraction 
of it. 
Sections 13, 14, and 15, relating to the importation of obscene 
books, and so forth, is a reproduction of the prese law 
Sections 20 and 21 of the old law are stricken out, the s 
tions applying to the St. John and St. Croix rivers up in Maine 
allowing lumber to be manufactured in the Province of New 
| Brunswick by American citizens and imported free of duty 
| The fact about that is two years ago the Maine legi ure 
passed a resolution unanimously asking Congress to repeal that 
section; and not only that, but they came down and talked to 
the committee about it, and we convinced them we could not 
} take up that subject without opening up the whole tariff 
| question. 
| Section 16 I have already commented on, in regard to the 
importation of neat cattle, designed to prevent the spread of 
contagious or infectious diseases. 
Section 18 prohibits the importation of goods made by convict 


| labor. 


| 
| 
| 
Sections 19 and 20 are the old shipping sections which are in 




















the bill, which seem to be rendered useless because of the 
treaties with foreign nations. The sections following that are 

| reproductions of the present law. 

Section 25 amends section 2982 of the Revised Statutes and 
allows the purchase of supplies and extends it to the war vessels 
of any country who extend like privileges to war vessels of our 

| country. The courtesy has grown out of the courtesy extended 

| to war vessels of the United States in their recent trip around 
the world and for a period prior to that time 

Now, the smelter clause of section 28, allowing them to smelt 

| lead andeother ores in bonded warehouses is readopted, except 

| where the present law allows for a wastage of 10 per cent of 

| the metals. We found that was altogether too high, and the 

surplus was being dumped into our markets free of duty by the 
smelters, and we fix as near as we can the exact amount of it 
and allow them only 5 per cent instead of 10 per cent, which, 
I think, does them equal and exact justice, 

Section 29 is the drawback section. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] yield? 

Mr. ree Let me alk about it half a minute. This is 
in place of the drawback section of the present law. The pre 
ent law Sean that they can receive a drawback only on 

| identifying the goods imported as being a portion of the 1 

| factured article, the House remembering what the provision 
That provision is that whenever any articles manufa ad} 

| from imported merchandise that has paid a duty, using them 
as the material, is exported, there shall be a drawb ‘ il 

| to 99 per cent of the duty paid. 

I well remember the feeling of exultation of the late P 

| dent ere when he reported his bill in referen 
drawback clause and the speech which he made in ex] Li \ 

of his bill to the House. Turning to the other side of the Hi 

he said: 

You gentlemen have criticised the protective tariff, be 
it tends to raise the price of raw mate! used 
| because that price is raised you ire shut o 

| world. But we have put a section into th t w Oo 
| objection, and whenever any mani cturer ! l 

sires to go into the Sendion trad oo ean 1) 

| the duty upon it, manufacture “it into the article, ip tl Dp t 

| abre ad, and in the product will be represent ed Ame in | 

| can ship it in competition with his rival abroad, wh ets ! l 
|} at no less a price than does the American, because we refund hi sa 

drawback 99 per cent of the duty. 

| 
| This law was not found in its earlier days workable to a 
| large extent, because the regulations of the Secretary of t 
| Treasury and the law itself required these manufacture! 
prove by the — ince of the material in the article th 
was there in order to get the duty back. Little by little 1! 
| decisions and regulations of the Treasury Department } 
| been modified, so that now it is more easy for a manufacti 
} to get a rebate because of using raw materials. And y: 3 
| impossible for a large manufacturer to separate the manu- 
| facture for export, if he has a foreign order, from the manu 
| ture for home consumption. It would cost him more to regu 
| his factory and his work in order to make up articles fi 
| order from abroad and keep separate the material, so tl 
| could conscientiously make affidavit to it, than the drawba 
worth in some instances. But in other instances, wher } 
| were doing a large export business, it was possible to keep them 
separate and get the benefit of this law. 

In the last four or five years various bills have been intro 
duced in Congress, some by the gentleman from Massachusetts 

[Mr. Lovertnc] and some by others, seeking to ease up and 
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make more workable this drawback law. Some of these bills 
were inspired by what is done in France, where they allow them 
to substitute; and if they prove that they have imported, for 
instance, pig iron from abroad and have bought domestic pig 
iron and have manufactured the article, even from the domestic 
pig iron, in quantity, quality, and manufacturing value equal 
to the pig iron which they have imported, on the exportation of 
the manufactured article they receive that drawback, even 
though the article manufactured was made of domestic ma- 
terials. I say that the committee had a good many hearings 
upon it, and when they came to the consideration of this tariff 
bill the subject was again presented to them and the committee 
was in favor of such a provision. Out of that agreement grew 
this section, No. 29. 

Now, some of the brethren have been very much disturbed 
over this section. It was drawn by a committee composed of 
two of the best lawyers on the committee and one of the lay- 
men. Of course it is not necessary for me to say that the 
chairman of the committee was not on that committee, under 
those circumstances. After consultation with Treasury experts, 
and so forth, it took the form as it appears in the bill, with, 
perhaps, a proviso that was put in afterwards at the suggestion 
of another member of the committee. The object to be attained 
is what I have described. People could take advantage of the 
drawback if they could not swear that the foreign material 
which they had imported had gone into the article; if they 
still had imported the foreign material, and at the time of im- 
portation, and when they were taking it out of the custom-house 
to enter into consumption, they had served notice upon the col- 
lector and he had inspected the material that they intended to 
use and upon it get the benefit of this section. It was thought 
by the Treasury officials, as I understand from the report of this 
committee, that this amply guards against fraud, and carried 
out the purposes of the committee in this drawback section. 
All sorts of things have been conjured up about it. 

Some question arose about the wheat in the West. I notice 
that some gentlemen from the West are very anxious for fear that 
a bushel of Canadian wheat shall be imported into the United 
States, although it is used in manufacturing flour that goes to 
foreign markets, and although it is blended with the wheat 
raised on their farms—the largest portion of the wheat coming 
from their farms—and although it may be impossible to manu- 
facture a barrel of wheat flour purely from the American wheat 
and have it marketable when it gets abroad or comes into the 
markets there, still they are so shortsighted that they do not 
like to have a bushel of Canadian wheat brought into the coun- 
try for that purpose. 

Now, the truth about it is that the Canadian wheat, and espe- 
cially that of the western British Province of Manitoba, is 
harder than the wheat raised on some of the prairies of the 
West: and taking the seed of that hard wheat imported from 
Canada and using it on the prairies of the United States and 
sowing the seed for two or three years, instead of getting hard 
wheat, the thing they naturally expected, they get softer wheat 
as time goes on. 

It is not as good to make flour for export unless you put 
some of this hard wheat with it; and so the importation of this 
Canadian wheat for export trade should be encouraged instead 
of railed against, because it furnishes a better market for the 
American farmer for his wheat, using it for mingling purposes, 
in making it into flour which goes abroad. When they see this 
provision, why they have fears that wheat will come in from 
Canada and be made up into flour and some of it sold in this 
country and another portion of it sold abroad, that it is going 
to displace American wheat. I do not think it will work that 
way. I invite the careful study of the Members of this House 
to section 29. If there is any one thing in it which ought to 
be better guarded, the committee have no pride about it. They 
will be glad of any suggestion, not suggestions made here on the 
floor of this House, because that convinces no one, not even the 
gentlemen making them, but sitting down as a lawyer would 
over a paper in his office, and completing his suggestion or 
amendment to the section with the committee or here in the 
House, if there is any way of improving it, so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned—I think I can speak for them—they will 
be very glad to adopt it. 

But I believe that there is a thought here that is worth work- 
ing out. It has had the approval of these eminent gentlemen. 
Maybe it is all right now. What we intended to do is to help to 
improve our foreign trade and help us still further in the mar- 
kets of the world; help us to meet our competitors in foreign 
nations, because raw material to the manufacturer is everything 
he uses to make his goods; getting his raw material as cheaply 
as he can buy it anywhere, because he gets his duty back. I 
believe that the enthusiasm Mr. McKinley, when he brought his 
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bill into the House, felt in the value of this provision has more 
than been justified; and in reference to section 29, I think it 
will fulfill the dreams that that eminent statesman indulged in 
when he presented his bill to the House. [Loud applause.] 

The next section, section 30, provides for the refunding of 
the revenue tax when the articles on which a duty has been paid 
have been reexported. 

Then the next section, 31, goes into an amendment of the gen- 
eral administrative act. We have amended a dozen or more 
sections of that act. Some of them are minor amendments. 
For instance, the fifth section provided that a declaration should 
be in a particular form. It says: “I am the consignee or 
owner or importer of such merchandise,” as the case may be. 
The collectors took that paragraph as a whole, and did not 
strike out the language that was not applicable to the particu- 
lar person; and when they came to make their affidavit they 
could take either one of the three or four horns of the dilemma 
they chose and they are absolutely safe. Well, we have put into 
that section the meaning of the discretion which we give to the 
collector when we adopted the original paragraph, and require 
him to strike out all the other alternatives and leave only the 
one that fits the individual. 


I will call your attention to section 11; and this was a sec- 
tion that was howled at when the bill was first reported as a 
“joker” in the bill. But the bill has had so many “ jokers,” 
and one after another has disappeared, that it has become 
pretty hard work to keep up with these “jokers” that they 


discover. But this was considered as a “joker.” The present 
law provides: 


Sec. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by law of 
any article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly manufactured 
and subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty based in whole or in 
part on value, can not be otherwise ascertained to the satisfaction of 
the appraising officer, such officer shall use all available means in his 
power to ascertain the cost of production of such merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States, and at the place of manu- 
facture; such cost of production to include the cost of materials and 
of fabrication, all general expenses, to be estimated at not less than 
10 per cent per annum, covering each and every outlay of whatsoever 
nature incident to such production, together with the expense of pre- 
paring and putting uP such merchandise ready for shipment, and an 
addition of not less than 8 nor more than 50 per cent upon the total 
cost as thus ascertained; and in no case shall such merchandise be 
appraised upon original appraisal or reappraisement at less than the 
total cost of production as thus ascertained. It shall be lawful for 
appraising officers, in determining the dutiable value of such merchan- 
dise, to take into consideration the wholesale price at which such or 
similar merchandise is sold or offered for sale in the United States, 
due allowance being made for estimated duties thereon, the cost of 
transportation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place 
of shipment to the United States, and a reasonable commission, if any 
has been paid, not exceeding 6 per cent. 


That is the law as it stands to-day and has stood for a 
number of years. The difficulty has been when goods were 
consigned to this country which were made expressly for ex- 
portation here and for no other purpose, where there was no 
sale of them in the country of origin and they had no market 
and no market value. The difficulty has been to get at the 
correct market value, and the frauds on the revenue—the 
frauds of undervaluation—have been based chiefly upon goods 
of this class. The question was whether there was not some 
way to get at it. When we go into a foreign country we have 
no right to require a man to make an oath. If he does, it is 
an oath not provided by law and he is not liable to punishment 
for perjury.. We are utterly helpless. When we get the affi- 
davit of a man in the United States, within the jurisdiction of 
our courts, if he makes a false oath we can go after him and 
put him in the penitentiary, where he belongs. Now, in order 
to make some safe rule by which we might get at the value 
of these goods the committee have added this paragraph to 
section 11: 

The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of 
any imported merchandise which is consigned for sale in the United 
States or which is not actually sold and freely offered for sale in 
usual wholesale quantities in the open market of the country of ex- 
portation to all purchasers, shall not in any case be appraised at less 
than the wholesale ae at which such or similar imported merchan- 
dise is aT sold and freely offered for sale in usual wholesale 
uantities in the United States in the open market to all purchasers, 
ue allowance by deduction being made for estimated duties thereon, 
cost of transportation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from 


the place of shipment to the place of an and a reasonable com- 
mission not exceeding 10 per cent, if any of the same has been paid. 


It will not be possible under that section for gentlemen to 
import china into the United States as they did once, at a value, 
I believe, of $8.75 for the quantity imported, and sell it in the 
United States for upward of $90 at the wholesale price here, 
without coming under the provisions of this paragraph. We 
have a chance to get at the wholesale value abroad by the 
surest test, and that is the first sale made in our market, de- 
ducting duty, insurance, freight, commissions—everything in the 
way of expenses, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
there? 

Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. CLARK 
if that theory 

Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. CLARK 
ports? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because I do not think it is necessary. 
can get at the import price when the goods are actually sold. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the principle apply to 
consigned goods any more than it would if they were shipped 
directly to the gentleman from New York or to myself and 
sold to us? 

Mr. PAYNE. 
of fraud have arisen from consigned goods, where they have 
been manufactured abroad and none of them have been sold 


Will the gentleman yield right 


I will yield to the gentleman. 
of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
is applied to all imports? 

Simply to consigned goods. 
of Missouri. Why not make it apply to all im- 
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over at the first of the session, they could not focus their minds 
on it, and so they never passed it. We hope to direct the at 
tention of the Senate to this provision that we have incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
question that I put. 


The gentleman has not answered the 
If this clause goes through, the agreement, 


as made by the last President of the United States, is prac- 
tically wiped out, is it not? 
Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will remember that the pre 


vious section in the bill provides for notice to be given by the 
Executive within ten days after the passage of this bill of the 
abrogation of this treaty. The notice is provided for, and at 
the end of that time the agreement is abrogated, and up to that 


| time the clause will not go into effect. 


As the gentleman knows, the principal cases | 


in the country of manufacture, where they have been consigned | 


to their own agents over here: so that there is no market price 
in the country of manufacture, and the first market price that 
attaches itself to those goods is the market price when sold in 
New York on the market there. Now we work back from that 
to get what should be the market price in the country from 
which they are exported. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
for information. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 
pathy with the effort to regulate this in some way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. We all are trying to 
prevent swindling, but I can not understand to save my life 
why it is any more difficult to ascertain the value of a cargo of 
goods that is shipped to a consignee here than it would be if 
the cargo of goods was shipped directly to the gentleman from 
New York or myself or to the gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. 
Hit}. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that the cus- 
toms officials, the members of the board of appraisers, and other 
people who have had so much experience in regard to these 
things advise that it should not go beyond consigned goods. 
They think that they can take care of the other part of the 
imports, where there is an actual sale, because there is a value 
that they can establish; and in the case of those goods they 


I am asking 


still have, as under the present law, the right to inquire into | 


the gentleman solely | 


I know the gentleman is in sym-! 


| that réspect, and hope to receive the approval of the 





the sale here and work back, excepting the duty and all those | 
expenses, and use that as an element in determining the market | 


value. 
the market value shall not be less than under the paragraph 
which we add to this section, and that is the sale in the United 
States, making these deductions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The real trouble about this swin- 
dling in invoices, or rather the reason that we can not find an 
adequate remedy, is that the men who do part of the swindling 
are not within the jurisdiction of our courts. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they are all in the jurisdiction 
of the court, the way to remedy the whole business is to send 
them to the penitentiary. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think we are going a long way in this bill 
toward curing this trouble, and under the advice of the Treas- 
ury officials I am not willing to go further. I think we are 
going a long way in that direction, so that the dishonest man 
will pay the duty as well as the honest man. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We all want that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from 
yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
consigned goods until the Rooseveltian agreement was made 
with the German Government a year or more ago? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; there was. There is more now, but there 

ras before that trouble. The gentleman remembers the St. 
Gall cases. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that the main 
trouble on consigned goods has arisen since the executive ar- 
rangement has been made with the German Government. I 
want to ask the gentleman from New York, as matter of fact, 
if this clause as is now put in the bill was not an effort to 
move away from the German agreement without directly chal- 
lenging it more than anything else? 

Mr. PAYNE. As the gentleman knows, except this section, 
propositions like this have been before the committee for three 
or four years. The House has twice passed a bill involving 


New York 


some of these amendments and it went over to the Senate, but 
Although it went 


they were too busy over there to consider it. 
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Was there any serious difficulty about | 


Sut we go a little further here, and we provide that | 





Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want 
Members were steering to? 

Mr. PAYNE. We are steering to get rid of this agreement 
as soon as we can honorably, holding our heads up among the 
nations of the earth. We are not iu favor of disrupting any 
agreement without giving the notice provided for in the agree 
ment itself. We are improving over our manners of 1Si4 in 
Hations 
[ Laughter. ] 
Will the gentleman yield? 


to find out what the majority 


of the earth and the minority of this House. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will get our assistance in 
breaking up the swindle as sure as you are alive. Now, I want 


to ask another question. As a matter of fact in criminal cases, 
this undervaluation can only take place by the cooperation of 
somebody abroad and somebody at home, which constitutes a 
conspiracy, a swindle. Where are you going to locate the venue 
of it, with one set of operators in the United States and the 
other set in Europe, for instance? 

Mr. PAYNE. I frankly state to the gentleman that I give 
up. There was a case tried in this city a short time ago 
which the court claimed jurisdiction of them, and the principal 
part of the conspiracy was in a far western State—I thi in 
California—while the minor part of it was executed in this city. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Government lost out that 
case, did it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the trouble; you can not 
locate the venue. The gentleman understands that we are as 
anxious to break up swindling in this business as are the ma 
jority Members. My own opinion about it is that you will 
break it up until you make the fellows at this end of the line 
absolutely responsible and fill up some penitentiary with them 
It is plain, ordinary swindling, and that is all that it amounts 


it 
in 


in 


never 


to. If you leave part of the transaction in Europe, there is 
no man alive can tell whether the conspiracy is formed in 
Europe or in the United States. ,In the Rosenthal case, in New 
York, Mr. Wakeman investigated that and found out that 


Rosenthal & Co., or whatever the name of the firm was, swin 
died the Government out of $1,100,000 a year on undervalua 
tions in their Japanese or Chinese silks, and yet they turned 
that fellow loose on a $5,000 bond and he lit out to Canada or 
some other foreign country. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that if there is 
any conspiracy, and one man is at this end of the line, the courts 
have jurisdiction of that man, under the Revised Statutes, I 
think section 2083, which provides specifically for the } 
ment of any person who commits fraud in connection with im 
portations of any article. It is a pretty broad statute, and a 
pretty good penalty can be inflicted under it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not that the very point on which 
this California-Washington case turns, if it was the California 
case? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I do not think any part of the res gest:e in 
that conspiracy was here in Washington. I do not know. I did 
not keep up with the literature of the day very fully then, be 
cause I was engaged in other matters. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know in the case of Aaron Burr. 
when he shot Hamilton in New Jersey and Hamilton died in 
New York, they indicted him in both States, and then it turned 
out that they failed to convict him in either State. That is the 
kind of divided jurisdiction the courts would have in this matter 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, that is a case that probably would be 
like appealing to the “ unwritten law,” as they call it, and I am 
not very well versed in those cases. I do not care to call the 
attention of the committee to any amendment in these various 
sections of the administration act. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman from New York leaves section 11. He has spoken of 
the new clause, the concluding sentence, as if it applied only to 


unish- 
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consigned goods. Calling his attention to the language of that 
provision. I would ask whether it is not intended to apply to 
some cases in which goods are sold, but in which goods of 
that kind are not actually sold and freely offered for sale in 
usual wholesale quantities in the open markets of the foreign 
country? Is it not an alternative provision, one that applies 
not only to goods that are consigned, but also applies to goods 
which, although sold and not consigned, are not commonly sold 
in wholesale quantities in the open market in the country of 
production? 

Mr. PAYNE. It may possibly be that. I was perhaps misled 
by the arguments of some of the customs officials. 

Section 32 is a reenactment of section 33 of the present law. 
Section’ 33 provides for an additional internal-revenue tax on 
cigarettes amounting to from 50 to 60 cents per thousand. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. This section 33 provides—and I approve of 
the provision in the main—against putting into the packages of 
tobacco or cigars or cigarettes anything other than the manufac- 
turer’s label, or upon such packages anything other than the 
reyenue stamp of the United States. It is the custom now, 
however, to put the union-labor label upon cigars and tobacco 
that are manufactured by union labor. I believe that this 
section, from my reading of it, and a careful reading of it, will 
prevent the use of that stamp. It is a fact that the American 
Tobacco Company does not employ union labor, and for that 
reason especially and because I believe we have a right to know 
how this tobacco is made, I would ask if that section should not, 
in the opinion of the chairman, be amended in such manner as 
not to affect the union-labor label upon cigars, cigarettes, and 
smoking tobacco. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the section is the same as the 
old law, and there is no difficulty about the union-labor label 
on these things now. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not think the provision provides that no 
packages of smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco and 
cigarettes shall be permitted to have packed in, or attached to, 
or connected with them, any article or thing whatsoever other 
than the manufacturer’s wrappers and labels, and so forth, 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a copy of the present law, and there is no 
difficulty whatever about putting the union-labor label on these 
things now. 

Mr. STANLEY. It says in the beginning: 

That the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows. 

Mr. PAYNE. The only change is in the internal-revenue tax 
on cigarettes, from $3 to $3.60 and $1 to $1.50. 

Mr. STANLEY, I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 
another question. Under the present law tobacco in the natural 
leaf, if sold in certain quantities, is exempt from any duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that we did not propose in this 
bill to go into an amendment and revision of the laws in re- 
gard to tobacco. The only object of introducing this here at 
all is to increase the tax on cigarettes for the revenue, and we 
did not propose, and we do not propose, to go into the question 
of the regulation in any way of the manufacture or sale of 
tobacco. We have not considered those things, and if the gen- 
tleman will introduce his bill and send it to the committee, 
it will be considered, as have many bills that have come, some 
of them from the gentleman. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am very grateful to the committee and to 
the gentleman. I wish, however, to state that a simple amend- 
ment to the law as now written is all that we ask, and that 
this provision is not part of the organic law, but is merely 
a regulation of the department, and that the McKinley bill 
itself contains no such provision, and all that would be neces- 
sary is to cut out a clause making an artificial distinction be- 
tween 1,000 pounds of tobacco and 2,000 pounds of tobacco in 
the same physical condition. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr, Chairman, if I thought it was going to 
take so much time in the House, I would simply have proposed 
to amend by adding 50 cents a thousand tax on cigarettes and 
leaving the other law alone, but the committee went about it in 
the usual way to amend the section by quoting the section and 
making the amendments. 

The next tax is the inheritance tax, a proposition that has 
created a great deal of discussion throughout the country, as it 
did in the committee. We want some more revenue. We want 
about $20,000,000 worth of it in order to be sure to make ends 
meet under this bill. And the committee cast about for a proper 
subject for taxation. .I think they considered everything in sight. 
Some suggestion was made about a tax on the net earnings of cor- 
porations; and I state this—although some gentlemen will go on 
the stump and say that this committee was in favor of the trusts 
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and therefore would not submit any amendment for the taxa- 
tion of the net earnings of corporations—that the people of the 
United States are not all of them or half of them fools; they 
are not to be gulled by any such talk as that, and that is the 
reason you gentlemen find yourselves in such a glorious minority 
at the end of every election. Now, no man will deny but what 
the corporations of the United States, during the last two years 
at least, have been in a pretty precarious condition in a great 
many instances. They pay taxes; they pay state taxes, munici- 
pal taxes, and all kinds of taxes; and although we put a pretty 
good tax on their net revenue, we still would not get our 
$20,000,000; so the committee did not think it was best to put 
that tax on. 

Then the question of the income tax was presented to the com- 
mittee. Well, I have pretty strong convictions about the con- 
stitutionality of an income tax. I remember, years ago, when 
the gentleman from Texas sat on that side of the House as the 
leader of the minority, of some discussion in the House in re- 
gard to the constitutionality of an income tax, and I had the 
temerity to state in the presence of that great lawyer, contrary 
to his opinion, that I did not believe an income-tax law could 
be drawn that would be constitutional. I had oceasion to say 
that the first decision of the Supreme Court declaring the con- 
stitutionality of an income tax was based on a prior decision 
of the court, which did not relate to an income tax, but held 
that a tax on the use of a carriage was not a direct tax, and 
hence need not be apportioned among the States according to 
the population, and was constitutional; but without referring 
to any case that had a reason in it for the holding that the 
income tax was a constitutional tax they had made that deci- 
sion. After that the Springer case arose. 

William M. Springer, well known to many a Member of the 
House, had had one very fortunate year soon after the income 
tax of the sixties was enacted, in which he had an income of 
$50,000 or more, and, naturally, he did not want to pay that 
income tax, and he thought it was unconstitutional. He took 
it into the courts and went to the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court decided it was constitutional and referred back to 
the first case, that the courts had declared it constitutional 
under the great carriage case as to the use of the carriage. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
two or three questions, not to tire the gentleman, but for in- 
formation. The income tax that was incorporated in the Wil- 
son bill was only declared unconstitutional as to the income 
arising from land or rents of lands, was it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. That was one of the reasons given. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was not that the whole reason? 
Mr. PAYNE, I think not; also the income from municipal 
bonds. 

Mr. MANN. And also the income from personal property, 
and expressly so stated. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think those were the grounds. 

Mr. MANN. Those three things. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Another question. Is it not true 
the President of the United States has intimated very broadly 
that an income tax can be drawn 
Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether he has or not—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a minute until I finish the 
question. (Continuing.) That the Supreme Court as now con- 
stituted would declare constitutional? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether he has or not, but I do 
not believe that the present President of the United States ever 
made any such assertion as that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, it is published freely in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. PAYNE. That may be. I have seen some articles pub- 
lished about my friend that I did not take any stock in. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. SodidI. [Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. PAYNE. Then we both agree about the witness. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 
Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say to the gentleman that Mr. Taft, in 
his speech in Columbus, Ohio, in 1907, made practically the 
statement relative to an income tax just made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarKk], and it appeared in a stenographic 
report of his utterances in that speech that was published 
throughout the country. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not know whether he did or not. I 





am not doubting the gentleman's word that the statement ap- 


peared. Still, I do not know whether the President said so or 
not. But whether he did or not, I have a right to my opinion 


about the constitutional law as well as has the President of 
the United States. I do not believe that there is any authority 
for it. 
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Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will pardon me 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not believe there is any authority in the 
Constitution for an income tax. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Taft said in his speech to which I refer 
that the Supreme Court was nearly evenly divided upon the 
case when the income tax was before the court, and that the 
change in the personnel of the court left the question now 
where it was not free from doubt as to how the Supreme Court, 
with its changed membership, would view the question of an 
income tax when again presented. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that that Wil- 
son income-tax law has never been repealed in a single line or 
letter, and if there is a court now that will hold that it is con- 
stitutional, why, it would be the law of the land. 

Mr. JAMES. Why do you not collect money under it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because the court has held it as unconstitu- 
tional, and, if you ask me why, it is not my business. I think 
it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is playing upon the technicality 
that the Congress has not repealed it and the Supreme Court 








has. It is the same thing. 
Mr. PAYNE. That is right; but the court could reverse that 
decision. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] if he does not believe himself that the fea- 
tures of the Wilson bill that were not declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court are still in force? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. What does the gentleman mean? 
come-tax law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly I do. 

Mr. PAYNE. None of them have been repealed; so of course 
they are in force if the Supreme Court has not taken the ground 
from under all of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Inasmuch as you have had a de- 
ficiency for the last eighteen months, and it has been growing all 
the time, and you had all the machinery in your hands to enforce 
it, and you need an income, what is the reason you did not get 
up steam to make the Attorney-General enforce that law? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because we did not believe the law was con- 
stitutional. 

Mr. CLARK 
for? 

Mr. PAYNE. 
in accordance 


The in- 


of Missouri. What is the Attorney-General good 


Why, he ought to be good to declare an opinion 
with the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That is my idea. 
tleman’s idea is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My idea of the Attorney-General is 
that one of his duties is to supervise the enforcement of all the 
laws that are on the statute books. 

Mr. PAYNE. Whether they are constitutional or not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. And after the Supreme Court has decided that 
they are not constitutional? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


I know that the Supreme Court 





I do not know what the gen- | 


never decided, except in certain features of it, that the Wilson | 


income act was unconstitutional. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can never sign a recommendation 
gentleman from Missouri for Attorney-General. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
eral. 

Mr. PAYNE. 

Mr. CLARK 


of 


I am relieved. 
of Missouri. I do not want to be, 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think you ought to be. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would rather 
this House than to have a cabinet position or a foreign am- 
bassadorship, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to agree with the gentleman again. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to proceed with the discussion. Even 
if an income tax was constitutional, I would greatly prefer 
an inheritance tax. There is no denying that an income tax 
occasions perjury and fraud unlimited. The knowledge of a 
man’s income is within his own breast largely and he can 
cheat and defraud, and if he is one of that class of beings 


that do not stop at perjury he can cover up a large portion of | 


his income. There is a great incentive in the minds of some 
men to do that thing. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question or two for the sake of infor- 
mation. The gentleman understands the verbiage of that pro- 
vision better than I do. Suppose a man, before he dies, gives 
his property to his children- 

Mr. PAYNE. I am coming right to that. 

Does this bill cover that? 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Mr. PAYNE. 


Yes; it does, 








the | 
| that the States will abandon their scheme of 
I do not want to be Attorney-Gen- 


be a Member of | 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If I give my boy or my little girl, 
for instance, a thousand dollars to-morrow, then they would 
undertake to charge that up as an inheritance if I died thirty 
years from now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; but if you gave your boy $2,000 to 
avoid the provisions of this law, he would have to pay taxes 
on it. I want to say right here that the provisions of this law 


are drawn mainly after the best law in the United States, the 
one adopted by the State of New York, and when we 
an inheritance-tax law there a young gentleman of my 
quaintance was very anxious to avoid it and get hold of h 
father’s estate in advance. 

My partner looked into the law and found that there was no 
provision that would prohibit him from escaping the inheritance 
tax. I think the father transferred his property to the 
and the inheritance tax was not paid. Later the legislature 
amended the law, and, so far as human language can provide, 
amended it so that the ground was taken out from under that 
little joker, and they can not avoid the law by any such propo 
sition as that. Of course, the Government bas to make proof, 
That can not be obtained in all cases, but it can be obtained in 
many of them, and they enforce that part of the law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has that ever been passed upon by 
the supreme court of your State, if that is the highest court? 

Mr. PAYNE. The court of appeals is the highest. I am not 
able to state. I will say to the gentleman that I have a copy 
of the New York tax laws, and in it are noted all the decisions. 
On this inheritance tax I have not looked them up, but I will 
furnish the New York laws to the gentleman, if he wants them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman an 
other-question, and I want to preface it with this statement: I 
am not sure whether 1 am in favor of this provision or not, 
but if we are going into this kind of a law, we ought to have 
all the information we can on it. How far back would it go of 
this period? 

Mr. PAYNE. 


first 


3 


Son 


It can not be retroactive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but take the case that I 
instanced. Suppose I gave to one of my children a thousand 
dollars to-day and I lived thirty years; then when my estate 
comes to be wound up, can they collect an inheritance tax on 
the money that I gave to my children in 14909, thirty 
before? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not for thirty years, but for a number of ye: 
if they can make proof that you did this to avoid this law. I 
can not give the number of years that it 

Mr. MANN. 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. 


SI 


years 


goes back at this time. 


Will the gentleman from New York yield to me 


Certainly. 


Mr. MANN. Of course, this inheritance-tax matter happens 
to be an entirely new idea, so far as a federal tax is concerned 
Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that we had it in the Spanish 


war tax bill. . 

Mr. MANN. But it was put there temporarily. How far, in 
the opinion of the gentleman, will this go, so far as there b 
more than one inheritance tax? Many States now have inheri 
tance taxes. Is it the judgment of the gentleman and the 
mittee that there will be but one inheritance tax collected, or 
taxat 
matter and relegate the whole subject to the General ¢ ern 
ment? 


on » ti t 


Mr. PAYNE. Well, that will depend altogether on how much 
agitation there is in the State as to the repeal of the state 
law. Of course, the gentleman can guess that as weil as I 


can, and it is only a guess. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other instance where the General 
Government and the State each exact a tax on the same thing’ 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, yes and no. They both exact taxes on 
intoxicating beverages and on the sale of them: and every 
State, of course, has its excise laws, unless they have a ” 
State. 

Mr. MANN. The taxation in reference to 
erages certainly is not along the same lines at all as this. 

Mr. PAYNE. No; but you wanted to know whether t 
had laws on the same subject and taxes on the same obiect. 
I just stated that they collect taxes on the same things. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, yes; we collect a tax on woolen goods 
in the United States and the States collect on woolen goods in 


*adrvy 


intoxicating bey- 
hey 


and 


| stores, but that is not along the line. Is there any other 
instance? 
Mr. PAYNE. ‘That is entirely parallel. There is a federa} 


tax on retail liquor dealers of $25 and a state tax all the way 
from $400 to $1,000. It for of selling liquor. 
That is the same thing, of course, but that is the only instance 
that occurs to me now. 


is the business 
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Mr. MANN. That is a license in each case, and not a tax. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is not a license in the case of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Whatever you call it it is a tax. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a tax in reference to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Whichever it is it is a tax; but does the gentle- 


man put the inheritance tax on the same par as the tax on 
whisky? 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman think that is a fair ques- 
tion? The gentleman asked me, “Do you know where there 
is any other ivustance where the State and Federal Governments 
have a tax Jaid on the same thing?” I told him. Now he 
asks me if they are both on the same par; well, now, I say 
that is not what the gentleman asked. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any other case on a par with that 
where the Government makes a tax on similar conditions? 

Mr. PAYNE. None have occurred to me. 

Mr. MANN. The committee must have taken that matter 
into consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. I say none occur to me. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the committee must have thought out 
in a way as to what the effect would be of a federal tax upon 
inheritance? ‘ 

Mr. PAYNE. And I just said that it was considered. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman imagine that his own State 
is likely, without a good deal of effort, to give up this tax on 
inheritance? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. It involves a very serious question, when one 
of the sovereignties of our country takes up a line for taxation, 
develops it, and then the other seizes the new thought in order 
to raise taxes, endeavoring to drive the first one out. We may 
soon have a great deal of competition in that direction; and 
certainly while I do not feel any desire to criticise the inheri- 
tance tax, I think it is worthy of a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. I agree with the gentleman, as far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish gentlemen would 
excuse me. I started in to discuss this proposition. I have 
not had a chance to say a word of my own about it. I have 
been asked questions and led off. 

Mr. GARRETT. I wish to ask the gentleman a purely legal 
question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ask your question. 

Mr. GARRETT. In the gentleman's opinion, is there any 
constitutional question involved in this? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. It is a tax upon the trans- 
fer of property. 

Mr. GARRETT. A direct tax? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; a tax on the transfer of property. It is 
not a direct tax in any sense of the word. It was held to be 
constitutional in the Spanish war-tax case, and is a tax similar 
to a stamp tax upon deeds, and so forth, transferring property. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not suggesting that it is. I merely 
did not know. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and he is the last man I will yield to until I have discussed this 
proposition myself. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I wanted to inquire if there 
were not already numerous instances in which it would mean a 
treble tax? As I understand it, if @ citizen of Illinois dies 
owning property in the State of New York, it pays two inheri- 
tance taxes. 
there and the State of Illinois takes its tax at the place where 
the decedent died. Now, adding this tax, the property in such 
a case will be taxed three times. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether a man in that case pays 
a tax in Illinois or not. I know he does in New York, and he 
pays a tax on that property while he is living. Now, I should 
like to come to the discussion of this question, and I ask gentle- 
men to reserve their questions until I have done so. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask a question that is right in line 
with what the gentleman is talking about. I wish to ask him if 
it is any more likely that an income-tax law would be productive 
of perjury than the ordinary assessment laws of the various 
States? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon order. I decline 
to yield. I want an opportunity to discuss this matter for a 
few moments in an orderly way. 








I will not yield. 


Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will indulge me—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to direct that 
the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas do not appear in 
the Recorp. He has not the floor, and he is not entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido not want to be discourteous to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. I yielded to him fully yesterday. He has 
heard my announcement half a dozen times that I do not de- 
sire any more questions now. I wish to discuss this in an 
orderly way, and after I get through I will be glad to yield to 
him. I am going to control this time myself for just two or 
three minutes. The objection that I have raised to an income 
tax on account of the perjury and fraud which it breeds can 
not apply to an inheritance tax, because every time an estate 
passes by the death of either a testator or an intestate the 
estate goes to the probate court in the State. Everything is 
done publicly. There is a hearing in the probate court. Wit- 
nesses are sworn, affidavits are filed, inventories of the estate 
are filed, valuations of the estate are made. Everything is done 
in readiness for the collection of this tax, and there is no ques- 
tion of perjury and fraud to be raised. In that case and for 
that reason it is infinitely to be preferred to an income tax. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as everybody knows, this tax was recom- 
mended by the last President of the United States some two 
or three years ago, and according to reports in the newspapers 
of this country the proposition met with the approval of a 
good many people. This same suggestion was made by the 
present President of the United States in his inaugural ad- 
dress as a tax which he thought ought to be levied. The ob- 
jection is made that most of the States already have an in- 
heritance tax, and that is true. I think 33 out of the 45 States 
are collecting such a tax. 

In some States the tax is almost as great as that imposed 
in this bill, and in some fully as great, and in some greater. 
All of these States together collected during the last year 


| $12,000,000. The State of New York collected, I think, $5,- 


600,000, or nearly half of the whole amount. We have not 
modeled this bill on the rates in New York. There the direct 
descent of property, either by will or inheritance tax, is 1 per 
cent, if the share amounts to $10,000, on all sums in excess, 
with no graduation of tax. 

We have provided in this bill 1 per cent from $10,000 up to 
$100,000, 2 per cent from $100,000 to $500,000, and after that 
3 per cent. That is, where it is a direct descent, but in case of 
collaterals in this bill we provide a tax of 5 per cent on all 
legacies and inheritances exceeding $500. 

The question is asked whether the States will give up the tax. 
I do not know. I think some of the States have contemplated 
making the tax greater than it is now. I think that if these 
people have to pay both the state and the national tax they are 
not overburdened with taxation if this bill should become a 
law. What easier tax to pay than this? A man gets a legacy, 
a stranger perhaps to the testator, a clear gain to him; why 


| should not he pay a part of that to the support of the Govern- 


| 


ment? 


What easier tax to pay? A father leaves a legacy to his chil- 
dren. When he leaves $10,000 the tax is 1 per cent from $10,000 
up to $100,000; that is not a burdensome tax. From $100,000 
to $500,000 he can afford to pay more, and this bill proposes to 
tax him 2 per cent. From $500,000 upward 3 per cent, and in 
the case of collaterals, in the case of a stranger the Government 
takes 5 per cent on all legacies exceeding $500. 

A legacy of $500 would pay $25, and so on according to the 
size of the estate that is transferred by will or by the law in 
ease of an intestate. It is a fair tax; it is a tax easily col- 


New York takes its tax on the property located | lected; and it is a tax that this class of people ought not to 


hesitate to contribute for the support of the Government and 
the protection of the law. 

What other tax would you substitute in place of it? The 
committee looked around; they realized the difficulty of the 
States already having a tax law of this kind. They looked 
around for other sources of taxation to make up the twenty 
million more dollars that we deemed necessary to have for 
revenue. When we had gone over the whole field and considered 
the question of taxing deeds and mortgages and papers of 
that kind, when we looked over what was in sight, the com- 
mittee determined that the inheritance tax was the best possi- 
ble solution of the matter. In that we are in accord with the 
President of the United States and with the late President of 
the United States. We are in accord with the ideas of the 
legisiatures of 33 States that this is a just tax. 

Gentlemen say that it interferes with the State. Well, the 
States have a wider range of taxation than the Federal Govern- 
ment; they can tax all property in the State; they have other 
means of getting resources to run the government of the State. 
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We have had no direct tax in the State of New York for a num- 
ber of years. There was a little measly tax because of a con- 
stitutional provision when we got in debt, as we did, $12,000,000; 
we had to raise enough money to pay interest on that debt. 
Aside from that, which is abrogated by a change in the con- 
stitution, we have had no direct tax for years on any property 
for state purposes. 

Of course, for local purposes we have direct taxation, but 
state revenue comes from an inheritance tax, from an excise 
tax, and from a tax on the transfer of certificates in the stock 
exchange and otherwise in the State of New York. I heard a 
man complain bitterly the other day because he had to pay $2 
a hundred shares for all stocks he dealt in. I believe that the 
seller has to pay that. He did not live in the State of New York, 
but because he bought and sold there he had to pay it. I did 
not sympathize with him; I was glad that the State got that 
much out of him in the transaction. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all there is of it; we present it to the 
committee and to the House for what it is worth. We believe 
that it is the best method for collecting that amount of money. 


There are objections to it from certain quarters. Every man 
who thinks he is going to get an inheritance, every man who 


thinks that he will transmit his property at death, does not like 
the tax. Every fellow wants the other man to pay the tax, and 
every tax is unpopular with the man who comes within the 
purview of the tax, and so there is more or less unpopularity 


in certain quarters in reference to this taxation. But, after all, 
I do not believe there is, in the whole range of possibility, any 


tax by which you can raise $20,000,000 that will have less ob- 
jection than this provision of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I repeat the statement I have 
made several times, that I have not examined this, and I do not 
know whether I am for it or not, but I want to ask a question 
to clear up the situation and get the information. 

My understanding is that the chief objection to an income 


tax has always been that it is an inquisitorial tax. Is not 
that it? 
Mr. PAYNE. That and the perjury and fraud, both; yes. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman this: 


Suppose there are no minor heirs to an estate and the estate 
settled out of court, does not come into the prebate court at all, 
is there not just as much premium upon perjury in that case in 
this inheritance-tax matter as there would be in the case of an 
income tax? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, not quite, because the estate more 
visible than the income is, but there would be a chance for per 
jury and fraud in that case. But I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that a very small percentage of 
estates are settled in that way, at least that is so in my own 
locality. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They do settle them that way every- 
where—well, I do not know that I ought to say that, but I do 
know two things. The first one is that children are playing out 
in this country, and there are a whole lot of families that do not 
have any children in them; and there are no minor heirs, 
in that case the estate is wound up outside of the court in Mis 
souri. 

I do not know how it is in other States. Then, there is an 
other situation in which it is done—where all of the heirs are 
of age. If they have really any good sense, they get together 
without the intervention of the probate court, without having 
to pay the expenses of the probate court, and divide the estate 
out among themselves. If they can not do that, they get a 
good, honest lawyer to divide it among them. 

A Memerer. That is pretty difficult, is it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; it is not difficult at all. 
Lawyers are as honest as any other class of men on earth. 
I know this to be the case; that in my own law practice I have 
parceled out a good many estates in that way. 


Is 


is 


so 


A Memeper. And I suppose the gentleman got his part of it. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I always got my part: rest 


assured of that. [Laughter.] 
in the man was comparatively rich, for that country. 


And in one case I was mixed up 
He had 


conveyed to each of his four children about $25,000 worth of 
real estate. When he got to be very old, he called three of 


his neighbors in and parceled out his personal estate among 
the four children, 
pony, and he wound up with the statement, or declaration, that 
he did not intend that the probate court or the “ damned law- 
yers”’ should get any of his money. 

That is precisely where he fell down, because there were more 
lawsuits about that estate than any other that was ever admin- 
istered in my county. 
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and the only thing that he reserved was one | 


The lawyers got a big slice out of it. | 
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But the thing I am trying to inquire about is whether the in 
heritance tax, as opposed to the income tax, does away with 
the premium put on perjury by the winding up of estates 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that in my own State, and I presume in his, if a man dies, wu 
a share of the stock that he owns could be transferred without 
| the appointment of an administrator or executor or proof of 
his will. No transfer could be made of a mortgage or other 
personal property he might hold unless it was done by his | 
sonal representative, either the administrator or the executor. 
So it results that there are very few cases in the State of New 
York that are settled up in the way the gentleman describes 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. The supreme court of Mis 
souri has held, however, that where the heirs are of age the 
title may be transferred without the intervention of the probate 
court. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is not so held in our State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a sug 
gestion in regard to what both gentlemen from Missouri have 
stated. I want to make the suggestion that I think they have 
exaggerated the number of cases that would be settled out of 
court and thus avoid the provisions of the inheritance law, 
at least make it possible to have any perjury, for the re: 
the cases that they suggest, even in Missouri, x take it, and in 


the other States, unless they went through the methods provided 


by law for the settlement of estates, at leas the formality of 
it, they would not be able to convey among themselves a good 
title to any real estate 

Mr. B AYNE. This discussion is going a long way from the 
subject; that is rather collateral to anything that has been 
said _— 

Mr. NORRIS. Every State has a provision for the payment 
of debts 

Mr. PAYNE. I know, but we are getting a long way from 
the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to proceed for a 
moment—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. PAYNE. Of course I yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I did not think the gentleman 
had any personal feeling in the matter in not yielding to 1 
a few moments ago, or I would not interrupt him now. M 
question was this: The gentleman has stated that one of 
chief objections he had to an income tax was that it encouraged 
false swearing. I simply want to ask him the questio 
see if he can explain as to whether or not he thought th 
would be more conducive to falfe swearing than the ordi 
assessment law of the various States? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have already given that opinion, and I 
have no desire to go over that again 

Mr. MACON. But I would like for the gentleman 


comparison whether he thinks one would be more cond 


false swearing than the other. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have already gone into that, and I think m 
friend will have to excuse me. The gentleman from Missouri 
unconsciously made an argument in favor of an inhe 
tax when he stated a few moments ago that tl hildrs vere 
becoming searce in this country, and I think tl is la itable 

i but a fact: hence there is less direct het ince « I 
goes more to collateral, and it is all the more just that this 
inheritance should pay a tax, because it does not go direct 
to the children, and I think that is an argument in favor 
the bill. I now yield to the gentleman from South C: 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask gy 
from New York, the chairman of the cammittee, if he has 
any study of the British or English inheritance tax 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will state to the gentleman, with 1 pel 
mission, that it has been decided there 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that I } 
not studied it, and I do not care much about it for the reas 
that I long ago made up my mind that it was u stituti 
I believe it yet, and until that question is solved I do 1 be 
lieve I will ever take up any English or any ot 

Mr. FINLEY. This is an inheritance tax, not x. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thought the gentleman said income tax 

Mr. FINLEY. No; I referred to an inheritance ; 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will allow, I will say in 
answer to the gentleman from South Carolina |Mr, FINLey] 
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that there is an inheritance tax in force in almost every civi- 
lized government of the world except this. 

Mr. FINLEY. I wanted to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] if he was familiar with the English law. It 
has been decided there recently in the English courts that a 
title may be parted with in the lifetime of the owner and the 
tax evaded. In other words, as I understand, before the tax 
can be collected, where there is a disposition in the lifetime of 
the holder it must be in the nature of a testamentary disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the main 
provisions of this bill from the enacting clause to the repealing 
clause. I thank the House for the patience with which they 
have listened to the discussion, and I want to thank the Mem- 
bers for their interest and for their inquiries. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield just for a 
moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am still under obligations to the House, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee on yesterday whether or not the committee would have 
an opportunity to submit amendments on each paragraph in this 
bill? He declined to answer the question, but told me to con- 
tent myself, and that a little later he would answer the ques- 
tion. Just before he takes his seat, I weuld like to know 
whether the committee will have an opportunity to submit 
amendments on each paragraph in the bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
more hazy about it now than I was on yesterday. [Laughter.] 
I have had the floor now for nine hours and twenty-five minutes, 
discussing this bill, and I do not know when we are ever going 
to get through with general debate at that rate. When we do 
get through, the question of how much time there will be for 
amendments to the bill will be discussed and settled by the ma- 
jority vote of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman use his influ- 
ence to secure an opportunity to offer amendments to each para- 
graph? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will make no promises, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I am anxious to get at the consideration of this bill and 
pass it through the House. The country is waiting for the 
action of Congress. Trade is waiting. The wheels of industry 
are silent until the action of Congress upon this bill. 
eager to work for a fair day’s pay are looking anxiously for the 
passage of this bill. The business interests of this country and 
the business interests throughout the world are waiting for the 
action of this Congress. I want the bill passed at the first pos- 
sible moment, and I believe that when it is passed and signed 
by the President of the United States it will accomplish the 
purpose which we have designed in framing it. 

I believe it will open the ports of other countries. 
it will give better trade relations the world over. 
will not stop the labor of a single hand. 
up industries throughout the United States. I believe that 
labor will be fully employed. I believe that good and blessing 
to the people of the United States will come from the passing 
of this bill, and my ambition and hope is that at the earliest 
possible moment the bill will go through the House and to the 
Senate, on its way to become a law. [Loud and long-continued 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if any of these gentlemen, now, who have been 
so anxious to speak about this bill, will occupy the remaining 
time until 5 o’clock, I think it will help the consideration of it. 
I hope some one will take the floor. 

{[Mr. CLARK of Missouri took the floor amidst applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request in re- 
gard to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] that I made 
in regard to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], 
namely, that he may proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] be given time to complete his remarks, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it 
is a rather difficult task to make a speech to a weary audience, 
Of course, if I had my own choice about it, I would begin in 
the morning, but there is no man on this side of the House that 
I know of that desires to delay one minute unnecessarily the 
consideration and the passage of whatever bill the House con- 
cludes to pass. Of course, I understand perfectly well that if 
the Republicans agree on a bill that they have the men to 
pass it, 


I believe 
I believe it 
I believe it will start 


Men | 





Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that I do not care to crowd on to-night, or any- 
thing of that kind, if he prefers to go on in the morning. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anybody would prefer to make 
a speech in one piece, but I am not complaining about that 
at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will yield, I will move that 
the committee do now rise. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DieKemMa, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Hupsarp of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to withdraw from the files of the House without 
leaving copies the papers in the case of Henry C. Shepherd, 
Fifty-eighth Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

Also, the papers in the case of William BE. Cornwell, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 


30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3637) granting pensions 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines confined in confederate pris- 
ons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3638) for the re- 
lief of the State of Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 36389) to amend section 2 of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice in certain civil and 
criminal cases in the western district of Arkansas”—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3640) to authorize the purchase of addi- 
tional grounds to be used in connection with the national 
cemetery at Fayetteville, Ark.—to the Committee on Military 


| Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3641) to prevent committeemen or referees 
of any political party from selling their indorsements for fed- 
eral positions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 3642) to define the 
crime of kidnapping and provide punishment therefor in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKL of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 3643) to 
increase the limit of cost for the enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, and improvement of the federal building at Sioux 
Falls, 8S. Dak.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 3644) providing for the 
raising and removal of the wreck of the United States battle 
ship Maine, in Habana Harbor, and have the remains found 
therein brought to Washington for interment in the national 
cemetery at Arlington, Va.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 3645) to regulate the trial 
of cases of contempt—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3646) to establish a depart- 
ment of labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 3647) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” approved June 29, 1906—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3648) for purchase of site for public build- 
ing at Sparta, Wis.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) requiring common carriers engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce to make full reports of all 
accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and author- 
izing investigations thereof by said commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3650) to promote the safety of travelers on 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to strengthen the construction of day or passenger 
coaches, mail cars, chair, smoking, and combination cars and 
tourist sleepers, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3651) to establish a fresh-water mussel 
hatchery on the banks of the Mississippi River, in the State of 
Wisconsin—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3652) to promote the safety of employees | 


and travelers upon railroads by requiring the use of the block 
system by common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3653) to amend 


an act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to | 


provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government 
in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes ’’—to the Com 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 3654) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a bureau to be known as the chil- 


dren’s bureau—to the Committee on Expenditures in the In- 
terior Department. 
By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 3655) to provide for the 


erection of a public building at Rochelle, in the State of Illi- 
nois—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3656) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Savanna, in 
the State of Illinois—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3657) to appropriate money to eradicate 
hog cholera—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3658) for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded fungicides, 

aris greens, lead arsenates, and other insecticides, and for reg- 
ulating traffic therein, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3659) amending section 5 of an act entitled 


| Committee on Ways and 


*An act to enable national banking associations to extend their | 


corporate existence, and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 
1882—-to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 3660) to extend the 
provisions of the act of June 27, 1902, entitled ““An act to extend 
the provisions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled ‘An 
act granting pensions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 
1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk war. Chero- 
kee disturbances, and the Seminole war, approved July 27, 
1892 ""—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3661) to establish a fish-cultural station in 
the State of Utah—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3662) directing the Secretary of War to 
ascertain the amount of money expended by the Territory of 
Utah from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and report the same to Con- 
gress for its consideration—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3663) pensioning the surviving officers and 
enlisted men of the Utah volunteers employed in the defense of 
the frontier settlements of the Territory of Utah against Indian 
«depredations during the years from 1865 to 1868, inclusive, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3664) for the relief of persons who par- 
ticipated in the suppression of Indian hostilities in the ‘Territory 
of Utah, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3665) to aid the State of Utah to support 
a school of mines—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (CH. R. 3666) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a chaplain in the Life-Saving 
Service of the United States in the district including the coast 
of New Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3667) to enact the common law in so far 
as applied to commerce among the States—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 3668) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Millville, in the 
State of New Jersey—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
» 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 3669) to grant pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the late civil war, the war with Mexico, the va- 
rious Indian wars, and to grant pensions to certain widows of 
such soldiers and sailors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3670) to extend to the port of Thompsons 
Point, in the district of Bridgeton, N. J., the privilege of imme- 
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diate without of 


transportation appraisement dutiable mer 
chandise—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 3671) to establish a na 
tional military park at the battlefield of Stones River—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3672) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Tullahon n 
the State of Tennessee to the Committee on Public Building 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 3673) to authorize the 


issuing of bonds for the improvement of the waterways 


5 
y 


to the 
leans. 

By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (H. R. 3674) creating a volunte 
retired list—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3675) to authorize the erection of a 
ment at Fort Seybert, W. Va., to commemorate the capture and 
massacre of Captain Seybert and a number of men and 
at that point and in the South Fork and South Branch val 
the Potomac by the noted Indian chief Kill Buck a1 
Indian warriors in the year 1758—to the 
Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3676) to establish 
in Tucker County, in the State of West Virgini: 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisherie: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3677) to provide for the creation « 
national highways commission, and for the ; ! 
provement, and maintenance of public highways, in cooperation 
with the several States—to the Committee on Agri 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A (H. R. 3678) to res 
Iovenjent and anchorage of vessels in Penobscot River, 
to the Committee on Interstate and foreign Commerce 
By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 3679) to amend an act entit 
“An act for the widening of Benning road, and for 
poses,” approved May 16, 1908 the Committee on 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 
the hours of work of post-office clerks employed 
second class post-offices—to the Committee on 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CURRIER: 
1920 of the Revised 
patents—to the Committee on P: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3682) to amend section 4886 of the Rey 
Statutes relating to patents—to the Committee on Patents 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. to 
cultural station in the State of Rhode Island 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
By Mr. KAHN: A bill (HL. R. 4299) to provide for the er on 
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to the Committee 


of a new subtreasury building at San Francisco, Cal.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4800) to 
provide for the erection of a public building at Beckley, W. Va. 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32) pro 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
election of Senators of the United States by direet vote of the 
people—to the Committee on Election of President, VicePres 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 33) 1 
questing the President of the United States to renew negotiations 
with the Government of Russia to secure fi (mel n mis 
sionaries in Russia the same rights enjoyed by Russian mis- 
sionaries in the United States—to the Commttee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER. of Vermont: Joint reselution (H. J. Ri 
34) for the relief of the firm of Fearon, Daniel & Co., of New 
York and Shanghai—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: Concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 9) to 
provide for survey of a ship canal via Toledo, Ohio, and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Chicago, I1l.—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals, 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: Concurrent resolution 
(H. C. Res. 10) authorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the eleventh special report of the Commissioner of Labor—to 


the Committee on Printing. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 11) to print additional 
copies of the tenth speeial report of the Commissioner of Labor 
to the Committee on Printing. 


By Mr. ESCH: Resolution (H. Res. 44) authorizing Door- 


keeper of the House of Representatives to provide files, ete. 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Memorial of the legislature of Wash- 
ington, recommending national elk preserve in Wyoming—to the 
Lands, 


Committee on the Public 
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By Mr. 


nesota, 


LINDBERGH: Memorial of the legislature of Min- 
requesting the Federal Government to refrain from 
levying an inheritance tax—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, protesting 
against that feature of the denatured alcohol law requiring a 
fee of $20 to be paid for individual stills—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, urging the 
connection of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River by 
canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, requesting 
appropriation for clearing the channel of the Minnesota River— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking the United States Government to repair 
the levee on the north side of the Wisconsin River at Portage, 
Wis.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 3684) granting a pension to 
Jane Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 3685) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Charles Russet 

valid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 

the rolls against 


to the Committee on In- 


3686) to remove the charge of desertion on 
officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 3687) granting a pension 
to William A. Crane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3688) granting a 
Bryant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3689) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John R. 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
from the military 
mittee on Military 

Also, 
Leitner 


3690) 
record of Sanford F. 
Affairs. 

a bill (H. R. 3691) granting a pension to William Z. 
—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Timmons—to the Com- 


pension to John W. | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3710) for the relief of the heirs of John 
H. McCutchen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3711) granting a pension to Columba F. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Pensions. 





By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 3712) granting a pension 
to Susan M. Southwortl on Pensions. 
By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3713) to pro- 


vide for payment of the claims of the Augustinians, the Do- 
minicans, the Recoletos, and the Franciscans, religious orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands—to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 3714) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel S. Weaver—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3715) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Summers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3716) granting an increase of pension to 
William Connell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3717) granting a pension to James M. 
Vint—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 3718) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Barnard—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Silous, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3719) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Church—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3720) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3721) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. EB Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3722) granting an increase of pension to 





| Christian Voelker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Ellis—to the Committee on | 


orn 


3723) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Thorp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8724) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles D. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3725) granting an increase of pension to 
William Spatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 3726) granting an increase of 


Also, a bill (H. R. 


| pension to Charles O, Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


to remove the charge of desertion | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3692) granting a pension to Clara Weber— | 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3698) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry W. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 3694) for the allowance of 
certain claims under the Tucker and Bowman acts—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A 
of pension to Frank T. 


bill (H. R. 3695) granting an increase 
Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3696) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Schreffler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. ae granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3698) granting an increase of pension to 


William T. Saylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3699) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaiah Coplin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| crease of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 8700) granting an increase of pension to 
George Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 8701) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Lucore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3702) granting an increase of pension to 


G. T. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3703) granting an increase of pension to 
John Newman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. BR. 3704) granting 
Lucas—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 3705) granting an increase 
of pension to George A. Rutter—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3706) granting a pension 
to Daniel Lane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3707) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Peter Montgomery—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3708) granting an increase of pension to 
Norwood Tobias—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 3709) for the relief of J. W. 
Cain, Morde Fuller, Charles Van Buren, and H, C. Perry—to the 
Committee on Claims, 


| 


| 


Sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3727) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dutcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38728) granting an increase of pensien to 
Stephen T. Wade—to = Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3729) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) granting an increase of pension to 
Matthias N. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3731) granting an increase of pension to 
Philena Kemery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37382) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dunn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 3733) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac R. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37384) granting a pension to William Schaf- 
fer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 37385) granting a pension to Maggie Dor- 
win—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3736) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 38737) granting a pension to Etta A. Craft— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) granting a pension to Hattie Rus- 
sell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 3739) granting an in- 
Philip Lockwood—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. FASSETT: A bill (H. R. 3740) granting an increase 
of Pension to Charles A, Miller—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


a pension to Caroline M. | 





ee 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3741) granting an increase of pension to 
William Tongue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3742) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Conlon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Ferris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3744) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Roody—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 3745) for the 
relief of W. F. Mitchell—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3746) for the relief of T. M. Rea—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 3747) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert J. Bingaman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3790) for the relief of Michael Nave—to 
James K. Brewer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3749) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3791) for the relief of Henry C, Wolfe 
John Cluck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Alse, a bill (H. R. 3750) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3792) for the relief of the legal repre 
Michael H. Crouse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. sentatives of George D. Herman, deceased—to the Committee 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3751) granting an increase of pension to | on War Claims. 
John Donachy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3793) for the relief of the legal repre 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3752) granting an increase of pension to | Sentatives of William Findly Morrow—to the Committee on 
Jacob Erb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. War Claims. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 3753) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 3794) granting an increase 
David Funk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. of pension to George W. Marston—to the Committee on Invalid 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3754) granting an increase of pension to | Pensions, 
William Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, a bill (H. R. 3795) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3755) granting an increase of pension to | Mantie Hills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
John <. Hamer—to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 3796) 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3756) granting an increase of pension to | granting an increase of pension to J. Howard Willets—to the 
Mary A. M. W. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3757) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 3797) granting an increase of pensien to 
James Kirkwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Theodore Ranigan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3758) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3798) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel Locke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Richard Gennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3759) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H, R. 3799) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. William H. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3760) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3800) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Thomas B. Coles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3761) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3801) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Loudenschlager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Edward G. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensior 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3762) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3802) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine C. Loy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Daniel Brewster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3768) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3803) granting an increase of pension to 
John Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Stephen H. Chew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3764) granting an increase of pension t Also, a bill (H. R. 3804) granting an increase of peusion to 
Pott Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Charles B. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3765) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3805) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Stephen H. Chew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3766) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) granting an increase of pension to 


Henry Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Frank T. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3767) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3807) granting an increase of pension to 
John Rourke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Frederick Burnwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3768) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3808) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Schrawder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Berdsall Cornell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3769). granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3809) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Sheaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Martin Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3770) granting an increase of pension to} Also, a bill (H. R. 38510) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Thomas L. Forbis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3771) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | David B. Husted—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3772) granting an increase of pension to} Also, a bill (H. R. 3812) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Speck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. George Laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3778) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3818) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. James J. Lamb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3774) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3814) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. Stahi—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | William Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3775) granting an increase of pension to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3815) granting an increase of pension 
Mary E. Vandling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Susan G. Maken—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3776) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 3816) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Vertz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Michael O’Neill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3777) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3817) granting an increase of pension to 
George Wineland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Llizabeth Penn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3778) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 3818) granting an increase of pension to 
Riley R. Zerbe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Hamilton M. Roney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 3779) granting an increase of pension to Also, a bill (H. R. 3819) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. James M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) granting a pension to John D. Also, a bill (H. R. 3820) granting an increase of pension to 
Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Franklin Tyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8781) granting a pension to Mary E. T. | Also, a bill (H. R. 3821) granting an increase of pension to 
Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Wilbur F. Vannote—to the Committee on Invalid Pen is. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3782) granting a pension to Carrie Booher Also, a bill (H. R. 3822) granting an increase of | sion to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | Sarah S. Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3783) granting a pension to Sadie Doan— | Also, a bill (H. R. 3823) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Adam Weaber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3784) granting a pension to Sarah E. Also, a bill (H. R. 3824) granting an increase of pension to 
Hood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | George L. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3785) granting a pension to Jacob H Also, a bill (H. R. 3825) granting a pension to Edward G 
Howell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3786) granting a pension to Joseph W. Also, a bill (H. R. 3826) granting a pension to Eilen Ed 
Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | wards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. S787) granting a pension to Casper Also, a bill (H. R. 3827) g anting a pension to Patrick M 
Wickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Clafferty—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788S) for the relief of Henry Brant—to the Also, a bill (H. R. 3828) granting a pension to Thomas S. 
Committee on War Claims. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3789) for the relief of George W. Cleven- Also, a bill (H. R. 3829) granting a pension to Providence § 


ger—to the Committee on Military Affairs, Ludlam—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) granting 
Rrown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3831) granting a pension to Mary J. Mer- 
win—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3832) granting a pension to Jacob N, 
Wunder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3833) granting a pension to George W. 
Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. f. 3834) to correct the military record of 
Daniel O’Sullivan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3835) to correct the military record of 
Bernard BR to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3836) to eorreet the military record of 
William Hl. Cornell—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also. a bill (HL. R. 3887) to correct the military record of 
George Davidson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3838) 
William 8S. Schenck—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) to correct the military record of 
Robert T. Short—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also. a bill (TI. R. 3840) for the relief of Rear-Admiral John 
J. Read, U. S. Navy, retired—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3841) for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner 7'. P. Leined, or their legal representatives—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HM. R. 3842) for the relief of Allan L. Briggs— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (M1. R. 3848) for the relief of Adolphus Yuncker— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bil) CH. R. 3844) for the relief of Anna M. Mershon, 
administratrix of Daniel S. Mershon, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint Maj. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, retired, 
to be lieutenant-general, United States Army—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3846) to permit Eugene 
cute an action against the United States Government in the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3847) referring the claim of the legal rep- 
resentatives of William T. Duvall, deceased, against the United 
States to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3848) granting an 


a pension to David U. 


odgers 


increase ef pension to Nannie C. Potter—to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3849) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Sullivan-——to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 3850) granting a pension to Helen Has- 
call Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 


to correct the military record of | 


soehm to prose- | 


By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 3851) granting a pension to | 


Mary A. Hooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3852) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George A. Brown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3853) granting an increase of pension to | 


Howell H. Trask—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3854) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Heald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 3855) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Gass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3856) granting an increase of pension to | 


Henry Spaulding—to the Committee on Invalid. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3857) granting an increase of pension to 
David S. Arnold—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3858) granting an inerease of pension to 
Robert Count—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3859) granting an inerease of pension to | 


Albert B. Shirts 

Also, a bill (HL. 
William Rowley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3861) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. Disbrow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3862) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3863) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephriam B. Glass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3864) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Edson-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3865) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles BE. Breithaupt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3866) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall B. Burk-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3867) granting an increase of pension to 
Randali C. Waterman-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


R. 3860) granting an inerease of pension to | 





Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Haus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3869) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Sherburne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3870) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Shook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HA. R. 3872) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Curtis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting an increase of pension to 
James 8S, Donahue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Neal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8875) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3876) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias J. Everett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 38877) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Amick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3878) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Maxam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3879) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3880) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Greenfield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3881) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward N. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3882) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Shoop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3883) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 3884) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Rushmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) granting a pension to Emilia Gran- 
ger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3886) granting a pension to Mary J. Ells- 


worth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3887) granting a pension to Nettie J. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting a pension to Katie V. 
Kellogg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3889) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 3890) granting a pension to Celina M. 
Bass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3891) granting a pension to David Kuney— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R,. -3892) granting a pension to William 
Bills—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3893) granting a pension to Wesley H. 
Crockett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3894) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Dawes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3895) granting a pension to Frank Mead— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3896) granting a pension to Harlow S. 
Sherwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting a pension to Jenette Bab- 
cock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3898) granting a pension to William Mc- 
Gee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (BL. R. 3899) granting a pension to Benson W. 
*a ddock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3900) granting a pension to Jane Innels— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3901) granting a pension to William J. 
Feather—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 3902) granting a pension to William H. 
Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3903) granting a pension to Ida Bubank— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3904) granting a pension to Melita Latta— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3905) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Alliger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3906) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmore Hardman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3907) granting a pension to Eliza Brace- 
lin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) granting a pension to Albert C. 
Sheldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) granting a pension to Herbert L. 
Lemon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) granting a pension to Esther Gard— Also, a bill (H. R. 3951) granting a pension to Tim Clifford 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3911) granting a pension to George W. Also, a bill (H. R. 3952) granting a pension to Mordecai 
Bannan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Gladish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting a pension to Eliza A. Also, a bill (H. R. 3953) granting a pension to Joseph L. 
Burger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting a pension to Roderick R. Also, a bill (H. R. 3954) granting a pension to James Glad- 
Ackley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3914) for the relief of Earl Hoisington— Also, a bill (H. R. 3955) granting a pension to Paris G. Strick 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3915) for the velief of Joseph P. Binns, Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) granting a pension to Joseph Caton 
deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3916) for the relief of Charles Geisler— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3957) granting a pension to Richard L. 
Drumwright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) for the relief of Richard Stines—to Also, a bill (H. R. 3958) granting a pension to Leonidas H. 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Hightshoe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) for the relief of Samuel Washburn, } Also, a bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to George W. 
deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. | Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) for the relief of Hudson M. Harris— Also, a bill (H. R. 3960) granting a pension to Melissa R. 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Vaughn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) for the relief of George Davis—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3961) granting a pension to James M. Wil- 
the Committee on War Claims. kerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) for the relief of Warren Wright— | Also, a bill (H. R. 3962) granting a pension to John I. Chap- 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) for the relief of Samuel Lenharr— Also, a bill (H. R. 3963) granting a pension to Ozias Haw- 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3923) for the relief of Peter Gordon—to Also, a bill (H. R. 3964) granting a pension to James M. 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3924) for the relief of the widow of Har- Also, a bill (H. R. 3965) granting an increase of pension to 
rison S. Weeks—to the Committee on War Claims. Andrew M. York—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) for the relief of John Laberdy—to Also, a bill (H. R. 3966) granting an increase of pension to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Elbert Nugent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3926) for the relief of Jacob Garner—to | Also, a bill (H. R. 3967) to correct the military record of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. James J. Wallis—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3927) for the relief of Charles H. Lock- Also, a bill (H. R. 3968) for the relief of the widow and heirs 


wood—to the Committee on Military Affairs. of John A. Stephens, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of George H. White— | Claims. 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. | By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3969) granting an increase 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3929) for the relief of John Reed, alias | of pension to John A. Freeman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Michael Flannigan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 3970) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3930) for the relief of John Lamb, de- | Ephriam Boslar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 3971) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3931) for the relief of Rev. George W. C. | William Allen King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Smith—to the Committee on Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 3972) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3932) for the relief of Myron Powers—to | James H. Doty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 3973) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3933) for the relief of Joseph I. York—to | Mathew Dorman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 3974) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3934) for the relief of John Hahn—to the | O. H. Williard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Committee on Military Affairs. By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 3975) granting an increase 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3935) for the relief of Thomas E. | of pension to Laura M. Weeks—to the Committee on Invalid 
Streeter—to the Committee on War Claims. Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3936) granting relief to certain members Also, a bill (H. R. 3976) granting an increase of pension to 
of the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, war of the rebellion—to the | Oscar E. Hildebrand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Committee on War Claims, | Also, a bill (H. R. 3977) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3937) to carry into effect the findings of | John E. Drohan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Thomas E. | Also, a bill (H: R. 3978) granting a pension to Eugene F. 
Streeter—to the Committee on War Claims. | Chesbrough, alias Marvey Chase—to the Committee on Pen- 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 3938) granting a pension to | sions.” 

W. K. Whittaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, a bill (H. R. 3979) for the relief of Edward Fitch—to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) granting a pension to R. H. Far- | the Committee on Claims. 
row—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension to J. J. Gilli- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3941) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Patten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3942) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3980) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor H. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 3981) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Colsher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
| Also, a bil! (H. R. 3982) to remove the charge of desertion 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3943) granting a pension to John B. oe Se come of David F. Wallace—to the Committee on 
Clements—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ene: — es ; ‘ = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3944) granting a pension to Thomas B. Also, a bill (H. R. 3983) for the relief of Joseph H. Thomp- 


Maberry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. son—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3945) granting a pension to Joseph T. | Also, a bill CH. R. 3954 ) for the relief of Joseph Thompson 
Kerby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3946) granting a pension to Mary Brady— Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) for the relief of W. J. Winsett—to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3947) granting a pension to Mary A. Run- Also, a bill (H. R. 3986) for the relief of the estate of Jam: 
yan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. D. Hays—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3948) granting a pension to James T. Also, a bill (H. R. 3987) for the relief of the estate of James 
Calvin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | F. Phillips, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3949) granting a pension to J. H. Ste-| Also, a bill (H. R. 3988) for the relief of the estate of David 
phens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Wise—to the Committee on War Claims. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 3950) granting a pension to George W. Also, a bill (H. R. 3989) for the relief of the heirs of W. W. 
Drake--to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Summers—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3990) for the relief of the heirs of Madison 


Turner—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Bradshaw—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 3992) 
granting an increase of pension to Franklin D. Young—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3998) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Hinchman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) granting an increase of pension to 


George Lawhorn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3995) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cyrus H. Keeley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 3996) granting a pension to 
William I’. Slack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3997) granting an increase of pension to 
J. Enoch Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 8998) for the relief of John W. 
Thomas—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) granting an increase of pension to | 


John M. Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





By Mr. LASSITHER: A bill (H. R. 4000) for the relief of | 


Lettie Myers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4001) for the relief of Sallie R. Walton— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4002) for the relief of W. H. Harrison— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) for the relief of G. W. Browder—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4004) for the relief of Pickrell & Brooks— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4005) for the relief of George L. Watkins, | 


settie A. Hamilton, Junius F. Watkins, Louisa J. Jones, and 
Lottie E. Kidd—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4006) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Walton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4007) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Gee, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) for the relief of the estate of John 
B. Ege, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of the estate of Peter | 


McEnery, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) for the relief of the estate of Richard 
Wiseman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4011) for the relief of the estate of David 
B. Tennant, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of the estate of John 
J. Mitchell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4018) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
N. Cox, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4014) for the relief of the estate of R. A. 
Young—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4015) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Dinwiddie Court House, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4016) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Oak Grove Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Reams Station, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4017) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Susan R. Jones, administratrix—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4018) to carry out the findings of the Court 


of Claims in the case of the wardens of Merchants Hope Prot- | 


estant Episcopal Church, Prince George County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4019) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of Smiths Grove Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dinwiddie County, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4020) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Garys, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4021) granting a pension to Loring L. 
Edwards—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4022) granting a pension to John Hu- 
banks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 4023) granting an increase 
of pension to William Unverzagt—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Casey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 4025) granting an in- 


crease of pension to James J. Morrison—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4026) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Martin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4027) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex Mattison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) granting an increase of pension to 
Permelia A. Creed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
' Also, a bill (H. R. 4029) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate S. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4031) granting an increase of pension to 
Dora Raine Willeoxon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Goodman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4083) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred R. Bradeen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40384) granting an increase of pension to 
James Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) granting a pension to Minor L. 
Braden—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40386) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Williams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) granting a pension to William Bar- 
rett—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4038) granting a pension to Martha J. 
England—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) granting a pension to Mary Burns— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4040) granting a pension to Laura A. 
sennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4041) granting a pension to Charles S. 
Kinman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4042) granting a pension to Andrew 
Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4048) granting a pension to John J. San- 
ders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) granting a pension to Rachel FE. 
Bean—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) granting a pension to Louise Jane 
selisle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) granting a pension to Thomas IF. 


| Prendergast—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4047) granting a pension to Titus B. 
Willard—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4048) granting a pension to John Mon- 


crief—to the Committee on Pensions. 





By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 4049) granting an increase 
of pension to John Hatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 4050) granting an increase of 
pension to Royal J. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4051) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Jeffers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4052) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4053) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Lake—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4054) granting an increase of pension to 
Albyn L. Bellinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4055) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Lacy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4056) granting a pension to Abraham 
Moggo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4057) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Joseph Neveux—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4058) to remove the charges of desertion 
from the record of John Winton—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) to reimburse Leroy D. Simonds for 
money expended by him on homestead lands entered to him by 
error of United States land agent—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4060) granting 
a pension to John W. King—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 4061) granting an increase 
of pension to Washington A. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 4062) granting an increase 
of pension to W. M. Biliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 4063) granting an increase of 


pension to Fred H. Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 4064) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy W. Binford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4065) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha L. De Ryder—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4066) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Roseberry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4067) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4068) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Whitty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4069) granting a pension to Nancy Tay- 
lor—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4070) granting a pension to John Thomas | 
Poyner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4071) granting a pension to Matilda G. 
Willingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4072) granting a pension to Anna 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4073) granting a pension to James J. 
300th—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4074) granting a pension to John 
Quinn—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bil (H. R. 4075) granting a pension to Mary A. Bar- 

rand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4076) granting a pension to John W. 
Davis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4077) granting a pension to Thomas 
Allen—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4078) for the relief of Mary F. Land—to 

the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4079) for the relief of Mary Cornick—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4080) for the relief of Alexander Perry— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4081) for the relief of James F. Carr—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of William Edward 
Bailey—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4083) for the relief of Robert H. Holland— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4084) for the relief of Elise Trigg Shields— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4085) for the relief of Benjamin P. 
Loyall—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 4086) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4087) for the relief of Charles Cox—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4088) for the relief of BE, J. Seeds—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4089) for the relief of Lieut. Commander 
Kenneth McAlpine—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4090) for the relief of Hudson Brothers, 
of Norfolk, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4091) for the relief of Thomas B. Miller, 
legal heir of Milton R. Muzzy—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4092) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Robert I. Walton, jr., and Etta Walton, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4093) for the relief of the owners of the 
American schooner Wilson and Hunting and cargo—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4094) for the relief of the heirs of Jesse 
Miller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4095) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
G. Wright—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4096) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
Tucker, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4097) to carry out the findings of the Court | 


of Claims in the case of the heirs of Lewis Ellison—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4098) to permit Charles F. Dalby, of Nor- 


folk County, Va., to enter suit in the United States Court of | 


Claims for damages—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4099) to reinstate in the United States 
Navy on the retired list Henry Worthing Robie, of Portsmouth, 
Va.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


Matthew Fontaine Maury—to the Committee on the Library. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 4101) to place Dr. Henry Smith on the 
retired list of the army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4102) providing for reference to the 
Court of Claims of the claim of Eli Alley’s personal representa- 
tives for property and stores taken and destroyed by the 
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federal authorities during the civil war—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4103) 
Chief Boatswain Patrick Deery, U. 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 4104) granting an increase 
of pension to Arak C. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi E. Eames—ito the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4106) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H, Crawley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (II. R. 4107) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Samuel Schiffer—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 4108S) granting a pension to 
Mattie L. Wade—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 4109) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Pullam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, bill 


providing for the 
S. Navy- 


promotion of 


—to the Committee 


a (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Mary E. 
| Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to William 
Fuller—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4112) granting a pension to Nancy Shel- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4113) granting a pension to Samuel Pot 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4114) granting a pension to Levi P. Rob- 
| erts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,,a bill (H. R. 4115) granting a pension to Mary A. Pre- 
cise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4116) granting a pension to 8S. F. Ken- 


namer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4117) granting a pension to William M, 
Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4118S) granting a 
Geiger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4119) granting a pension to William T. 
Green—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4120) granting a pension to Edith A. Me- 
Carteney—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4121) granting a pension to 
McKinn Friar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4122) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Barbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


pension to Albert M, 


Elizabeth 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4123) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan B. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4124) granting an increase of pension to 
Josinh Hall—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4125) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard H. Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4126) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. McAllister—to the Committee on Invalid Te 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4127) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Suits—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4128) granting an increase of pension to 
E. G. Fglkner—to the Committee on Pensi 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4129) granting an increase of pension to 
William Carroll McKinney—to the Committee on P 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4130) granting an increase of to 
John H. Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensior 


By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 4131) granting an ineren 


of pension to Marcus M. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4132) granting an increase of | ion to 
Frank B. Hitchecock—to the Committee on Invalid Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4133) granting an iner e of p on to 
Gustave Frey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4134) granting an increase of jy. m to 
William B. Allen—to the Committee on Invalid DPensi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4135) granting an increase of | sion to 
David S. Dort—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4136) granting an increase of sion 1 
| Jerome Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4137) granting an increase ot nsion to 
Mathew Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pens S 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4138) for the relief of the estate of Sa 


| B. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4100) making provision for a memorial to | 





Field—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4139) for the relief of the estate of Fran 
B. Elliott—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4140) for the 
George W. Lackey, surviving partner of the firm of 
Lackey & Sons—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4141) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Higgins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Ry 
crease of pension to James R. Carr—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4143) granting an increase of pension to 
Hall Boynton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 4142) granting an in- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4144) granting an 
Benjamin F. Kinsley—to the Committee 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4145) granting a pe 
ner—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4146) granting an 
William H. Redmond—to the Committee 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4147) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus M. Goodale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 4148) granting an increase 
of pension to Eugene F. Skiffington—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4149) granting an 
senjamin F, Clayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4150) for the relief of Charles Wright 
Geddes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


increase of pension to 
on Invalid Pensions. 
sion to Ralph G. Tan- 


increase of pension to 
on Invalid Pensions. 


increase of pension to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4151) for the relief of Edmund F. Jen- 
kins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4152) for the relief of Thomas Camp- 
bell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4153) for the relief of Frederick See—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4154) for the relief of the victims of the 
General Slocum disaster—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4156) to appoint Warren C. Beach a cap- 
tain in the army and place him on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 4157) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude Bentzoni—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4158) granting an increase of pension 
William D. Hogan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4159) granting an increase of pension 
B. H. Randall—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4160) granting an increase of pension 
George Aman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4161) granting an increase of pension 
Osker Gross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4162) granting an increase of pension 
Michael W. Weber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4163) granting an increase of pension 
George Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4164) granting an increase of pension 
James H. Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4165) granting an increase of pension 
Albert N. Fellers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4166) granting a pension to Annie 
Biggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4167) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Brayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4168) granting a 
Whytock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4169) granting an 
increase of pension to Martin Modie—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4170) granting 
Alonzo C. Fleming—to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4171) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan C. Gunder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4172) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac T. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4173) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac B. Hughey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4174) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Kemper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4175) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Irey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4176) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington G. Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4177) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward B. McMillan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4178) granting an increase of pension to 
Newton S. Haller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4179) granting an increase of pension to 
William Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4180) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 


M. 


an increase of pension to 
on Invalid Pensions. 


(H. R. 4155) to correct the military record of | 
Hugh Reid and to grant him an honorable discharge—to the 


to | 


pension to Virginia | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4181) granting an increase of pension 
George Albright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4182) granting an increase of pension 
Nathan B. McGrew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4188) granting an increase of pension 


to 


to 
Richard E. Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4184) granting an increase of pension 
David L. Coffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4185) granting an increase of pension 
Willard B. Walters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4186) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Bradley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4187) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Sherman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4188) granting an increase of pension to 
James Baxter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4189) granting an increase of pension to 
James E. Winegardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4190) granting an increase of pension to 
| Samuel Denny—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4191) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Milot—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4192) granting an increase of pension 
Asa L. Rees—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4193) granting an increase of pension 
John 8S. Windsor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4194) granting an increase of pension 
Allen M. Gibbons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4195) granting an increase of pension 
John L. Young—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4196) granting an increase of pension 
| John Burkhart—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4197) granting an increase of pension 
John H. Wayne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4198) granting an increase of pension 
| Thomas 8S. Nutter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4199) granting an increase of pension 
| Jasper Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4200) granting an increase of pension 
| William Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4201) granting an increase of pension 

Lucian L. Watson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4202) granting an increase of pension 
| James Hamrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4203) granting an increase of pension 
Noah T. Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4204) granting an increase of pension 
Cornelius Leport—to the Committe on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4205) granting a pension to Kate Lackey— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4206) granting a pension to Nancy Cun- 
ningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4207) granting a pension to Anna L. Col- 
lins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4208) granting a pension to Aschah 
Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4209) granting a pension to Grace L. Fin- 
sterwald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4210) granting a pension to John H. 
Moore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4211) granting a pension to Charles McCol- 
lister—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4212) granting a pension to George A. De 
Voe—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4218) granting a pension to Winfield S. 
Hicks—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4214) granting a pension to James M. 
Polsley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4215) for the relief of Thomas Finley—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4216) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anton Wolf—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 4217) 
for relief of heirs of Nancy Burfield—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4218) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Barfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 4219) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of James 8S. Miller—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 4220) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Abram Robbins—to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


to 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 
John Koch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4222 
William E. Clarke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4223) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph Casson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4224) granting an increase of pension 
Charles A. Shaffer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4225) granting an increase of pension 
Ashbell C. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4226) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac A. Brosius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4227) granting an increase of pension 
Isaac S. Duck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4228) granting an increase of pension 
Ebenezer Mott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4229) granting an increase of pension 
Robert Karstetter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4280) granting an increase of pension 
William W. Bird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4231) granting an increase of pension 
John Sweeds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4232) granting an increase of pension 
Israel Osman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4233) granting an increase of pension 
Samuel Hoof—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4234) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie K. Noll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 4235) granting an increase of pension 
Susan C. Long—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4236) granting an increase of pension 
James Soper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4237) granting an increase of pension 
John Maneval—to the ae on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. S) granting an increase of pension 
John H, W. Lawrance— 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4239) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Buckbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4240) granting an increase of pension 
Matthias Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. Ri. 4241) granting an increase of pension 
Harry T. Peet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4242) granting an increase of pension 
David Rorabaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4243) granting an increase of pension 
John Abott—to the Committtee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4244) granting an increase of pension 
John A, Crissman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4245) granting an increase of pension 
Philip Styers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4246) granting an increase of pension 
Charles B. Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4247) granting an increase of pension 
William Willoughby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4248) granting an increase of pension 
Thomas Metzgar—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4249) granting an increase of pension 
William L. Poust—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4250) granting an increase of pension 
Dennis McGinnis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4251) granting an increase of pension 
John T. Venatta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4252) granting an increase of pension 
John W. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4253) granting an increase of pension 
John A. Brimmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4254) granting an increase of pension 
John Shroat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4255) granting an increase of pension 
Ralph M. Musser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (UH. R. 4256) granting an increase of pension 
yeorge S. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4257) granting an increase of pension 
Hiram L. Yoder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4258) granting an increase of pension 
James A. Roche—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4259) granting an increase of pension 
Hugh J. Magee—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4260) granting an increase of pension 
John S. Schuyler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4261) granting an increase of pension 
William H. H. McCowan—to the Committee on 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4262) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick R. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





4221) granting an increase of pension to 


) granting an increase of pension to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4263) granting 
George W. Musto—to the Committee 


an increase of pension tc 
on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4264) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Duffield—to ps Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4265) granting an increase of pension te 


David O’Brien—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4266) granting an increase of pension te 
Eli Webb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4267) granting an increase of pension te 
James E. Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4268S) granting an increase of pension to 


Harriet M. Ritter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4269) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bessinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4270) granting an increase of pension te 
Peter Schaddle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4271) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard H. Brady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4272) granting an increase of pension te 
Cassius C. Warren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4273) granting an increase of pension to 


Silas T. Cleveland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4274) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4275) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Dayton, alias William Ross—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4276) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Mecum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4277) granting an increase of pension t<¢ 
Gilbert EH. Tremain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4278) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew P. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4279) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Clary—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4280) granting an increase of pension to 
Percey H. White—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4281) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Kelley—to jo Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4282) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S$. Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4283) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Lockey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4284) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus W. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4285) granting an increase of pension to 


John Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4286) granting an increase of pension to 
George Marker—to the ¢ Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4287) granting a pension to William Lam- 
merhirt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4288) granting a pension to Julian Stad- 
don—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4289) granting a pension to Chauncey G. 
Tripp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4290) granting a pension to Martin V. 
Stanton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a-bill (H. R. 4291) for the relief of John L. O’Mara— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4292) for the relief of William S. Rote— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4293) to correct the military record of 
Joseph G, Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4294) to correct the military record of 
Cc. W. Walker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4295) to correct the military record of 
Dennis Haneen—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4296) to correct the military record of 
George O. Pratt—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4297) to correct the military record of 
Hiram B. Wilson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4298) restoring the name of Henry L. 
Beck to the army rolls as captain and providing that he then 
be placed on the retired list—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were leid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


$y Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. M. Smucker, of Orrville, 


Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—-to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, paper to accompany Dill for relief of William Z. Leit- 


ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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ty Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of A. Black, presi- 
dent of the Acme Brewing Company, of Macon, Ga., asking re- 
moval of the duty on Canadian barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Georgia, favoring 
retention of the present tariff duty on lumber—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of citizens of Boonville, Ind., 
against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Petition of 
(R. I.) Public Library, against increasing the duty on books 
and printed matter—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Humes Manufacturing Company, of East 
Providence, R. I., favoring retention of duty on sal soda—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petitions of Woman's Christian Union of Pawtucket; 
Ann Gordon Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Provi- | 


dence; First Free Baptist Church of Providence, all in the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring bill regulating shipment of liquor 


into prohibition territory—to the Committee on Interstate and | 


Foreign Commerce. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Joseph Walker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Alfred C. Schmidt, Annie A. Dillon, Thomas 


F. McGrath, Perry Smith, and James C. Davis, of Peace Dale; | 


Newport Paper and Grocery Company, George W. Perry, James 


F. Dunbar, Joseph C. Condon, and R. T. Lennon, of Pawtucket, | 


all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petitions of Joseph C. Condon, George M. Perry, and | 


James F. Dunbar, of Pawtucket, R. I., against duty on teas 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Providence (R. I.) Brewing Company, for the 
removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitions of Zincer & Deben- 
dorfer, of Monroe; M. Munson, of Blanchardville; Posler [lli- 
frit, of Leslie; and Fred Blackbourn, of Dunbarton, all in the 
State of Wisconsin, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. CURRIER: Petition of D. C. Hamlin and others, of 
Gorham, N. H., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petitions of Halbrook Grocery Company, of Woodsville, 


and George E. Halbrook & Co., of Keene, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Isaac 
R. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of G. A. Dubois and others, against reduction 
of the duty on wood pulp—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ty Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petitions of W. C. Smith, R. C. 
Marchand, and Preston & Sons, of Fairhaven, Vt., favoring re- 
duction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, 
Md., for reduction of duty on aluminum and alumina—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Box Company, of Chicago, IIL, 


against reduction of tariff on lumber and its products—to the | 


Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the legislature of the State of Illinois, against 
increase of duty on imported manufactured 
films, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
against increase of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on | 


Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Mrs. Mantie Hills— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, against a federal inheritance tax; also petitions of 
Cc. M. Newland and 15 others, of the second district of Minne- 
sota, against a reduction on duty on barley; Northern Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association, of St. Cloud, against reduction of 
duty on granite; Allyn Brothers, of Madison Lake, against duty 
on tea and coffee; and Olaf L. Peterson, of Fairmount; Allyn 
Brothers, of Madison Lake; F, T. Winkler, of Currie; and H. A. 
Alleman, of Mankato, all in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of R. C. Schmid and 16 others, of Springfield, 
Minn., against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 


trustees of the Providence | 


moving-picture 


| 


| By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Paper to accompany bill for re- 

lief of John D. Tidrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, petition of R. B. Ullom, N. B. Mercer, W. D. Hobbs, 
| W. H. Hobbs, Will E. Seal, and Fred Mantz, of Barnesville, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Wilkins, of Hendrysburg, Ohio, favor- 
ing reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
| mittee on Ways and Means. 
| By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of citizens of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, against duty on coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of William Hervey, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of George W. Caswell and 30 promi- 
| nent hotels, individuals, clubs, and restaurants of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
| on Ways and Means. 

Ry Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Rock Island Lodge, No. 980, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American elk 
reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

$y Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: Petition of certain citizens of 
Rantoul, [ll., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Ry Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Republican City 
and Holdridge, both in the State of Nebraska—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Petition of Mayview Farmers’ Union, 
against the parcels post and postal savings banks—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of senators and representatives of 
the State of Illinois, against a duty on manufactured moving- 
picture films—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of senate of the 
State of Minnesota, against a national inheritance tax—to the 
Committee*on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of legislature of Minnesota, against the $20 tax 
on worms for individual stills in the manufacture of de 
natured aleohol—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Ry Mr. STURGISS: Petition of National Commercial Com- 
pany, of Martinsburg, W. Va., against duty on coffee or tea—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of farmers of Michigan, favor- 
ing removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Thomas Mendenhall & 
Son, of Osgood, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and re- 
fined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petitions of Albert K. Comly, of Phila- 
delphia; Frank W. Calvert and W. W. Williamson, of Nar- 
berth, Montgomery County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
| the removal of the duty from raw and refined sugars—to the 

Committee on Ways and Means. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, March 24, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 12. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That during the present session of Congress there shall be printed and 
allotted for distribution to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives 40 copies and to each Senator 60 copies of the daily Coneres- 
SIONAL REcorD in addition to the number now provided by law, but no 
portion of said additional quota shall be reserved for binding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask what this is? 

Mr. MANN. It provides that during this session of Congress 
40 additional copies of the daily Recorp shall be allotted to 
Members of the House and 60 additional copies to Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I withdraw the objection. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The question was put. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it not necessary under 
paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV that the House first by a two- 
thirds vote dispense with proceedings under that rule before 
we can proceed to consider public business? It is the new rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look at the rule. The recol- 
lection of the Chair is that it is necessary. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, there must be a calendar of that 
kind before it is necessary, it seems to me. 

The SPEAKER. How is that? 

Mr. PAYNE. There must be a calendar and bills upon that 
‘alendar which can be considered. However, I will ask unani- 
mous consent 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is true. 
at that rule a minute. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with that order to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to refresh his recollection 
about the rule. The rule is: 

On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except as 
provided by paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
On such a motion there may be debate not to exceed five minutes for 
and against. 

The Clerk will report paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the unfinished business has been disposed of, the Speaker shall 
eall each standing committee in regular order, and then select com- 
mittees, and each committee when named may call up for consideration 
any bill reported by it on a previous day and on the House Calendar, 
and if the Speaker shall not complete the call of the committees before 
the House passes to other business, he shall resume the next call where 
he left off, giving preference to the last bill under consideration: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any ccmmittee shall have occupied the morning 
hour on two days, it shall not be in order to call up any other bill until 
the other committees have been called in their turn. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the second part of the 
new rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On a call of committees under this rule bills may be called up from 
either the House or the Union Calendar, excepting bills which are 
privileged under the rules; but bills called up from the Union Calendar 
shall be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

This rule shall not apply during the last two weeks of the session. 

It shall not be in order for the Speaker to entertain a motion for a 
recess on any Wednesday except during the last two weeks of the 
session. 

The SPEAKER. In answering the parliamentary inquiry of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the Chair must take notice 
not only of the rules but what there is for consideration under 
the rules, if anything. The Chair has inquired, and that in- 
quiry, in the opinion of the Chair, has required him to state to 
the House that there are no bills on any calendar of the House, 
save alone the bill known as the “ tariff bill,” which bill would 
not be in order on a calendar Wednesday. In that condition, 
answering the parliamentary inquiry, in the opinion of the 
Chair, it is not necessary to move to dispense with calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
only one minute? 

The SPEAKER. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The rule says, first, that 
no business shall be in order except what appears in the defi- 
nite rule, to wit, the Rule XXIV for the call of committees. 
Now, then, this tariff bill is on the Union Calendar. If the 
committees were called and the Committee on Ways and Means 
were reached and they tried to call up the tariff bill it would 
not be permissible to go to the Union Calendar for that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Correct. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Therefore, it seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that whereas a majority of this House might wish to proceed 
with the tariff bill or the census bill, or any other bill that hap- 
pened to be on the calendar not privileged, two-thirds of the 
House might not wish to do so. I have brought this up, not in 
any captious spirit, but because I can see possible situations 
arising where there is only one bill on the calendar and that bill 
a privileged bill, and yet where over one-third of the House did 
not wish to consider that bill. It seems to me that the rule is 
as plain as daylight. I simply say that, not that I care which 
way the Chair rules, but because I want the thing definitely 
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settled. But before the Chair rules I should like to have him 
read-the rule once more and see whether it does not in its ex- 
press terms forbid the consideration of any business except such 
as comes in under that rule for the call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. In answer to parliamentary inquiries, the 
Chair can only rule upon the present status, and state the 
opinion of the Chair upon it, without regard to any future ques- 
tion that might arise under the The Chair 
again—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair states again that 
there are no bills upon any calendar of the House save alone 
the tariff bill, and it would not be in order on calendar Wednes- 
day to proceed to consider that bill at this stage. The Chair 
could conceive conditions where, there being no business to 
transact under the rules of the House on calendar Wednes- 
day, after committees were called the regular order would 
perhaps naturally be taken up; and even to-day it might be that 
the committees on Ways and Means, Mileage, and Accounts 
might be called, they being the only committees that have been 
appointed. 

But they have no business upon the calendars except as indi- 
eated. After all, in the consideration of the rules it must 
always be remembered that they must be construed together, 
and the Chair, as one Member of the House, must recollect that 
he must take notice of the condition of the calendars; and in 
the opinion of the Chair we must all recollect that “the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
crystallize the opinion of the Chair into a ruling, I make the 
point gf order that the motion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE] is not in order. I expect the Chair to overrule 
me at once, but I want to crystallize the opinion in the form of 
a ruling. 

Mr. SIMS. In regard to the remark of the Chair about the 
letter and spirit controlling, I think it very proper; but does not 
the rule requiring two-thirds simply make all other business 
out of order except that provided, and is not the statement of 


egi 


rule, 


states 


the Chair in the nature of an argument for a vete of two- 
thirds rather than a reason for dispensing with it? Then, 
again, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp], who is 


the author of the amendment requiring the two-thirds vote to 
change rule as to calendar Wednesday, not being present, might 
not the Chair be mistaken as to the real intention of the gen 
tleman from New York as to this rule; therefore had we not 
better have a vote? 

The SPEAKER. There much contention from time to 
time that the rules and their construction should be observed 
so as to satisfy misconceptions as to what the rules are; or in 
other words, to throw a tub to the whale, counting public sen- 
timent and misrepresentation as the whale, rather than to con- 
strue the rules as they are, and from the standpoint of common 


is 


sense and practicability. The Chair states again, if there was 
a bill on the calendar of any kind that could possibly be in 
order to-day, the Chair would refuse to entertain the motion 


of the gentleman from New York under the rule; but 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. But the Chair 
that these committees might be called, and then it 1 
contended with equal strength and more plausibility 
House should twirl its fingers and thumbs one over the « 
for the remainder of the day unless two-thirds of the Hou 
concluded that they would do something rather than nothing, 
when there is nothing to do. [Laughter.] The Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

The question is on the motion of 
York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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the gentleman from New 
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two or three preliminary statements I want to make which give 


me a great deal of pleasure. Mr. Chairn 


THE TARIFF. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the furthe 
| consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with My 
OLMSTED in the chair. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, before I begin the 
two ort I have to make on the subject of the tariff, there are 
| 


In the first place, 


I want to congratulate you on the auspicious event 
happened at your home within the last forty-eight hours. 
[Applause.] The coincidences in this life are sometimes anite 
amusing. Yesterday, toward the close of the speec! va 
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tinguished friend Mr. Chairman Payne, I 
that the production of babies in this country 
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I have the very highest authority for making that statement— 
the distinguished hunter now on his way to Africa. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I would like to suggest a reason for 
that—because it is the spring and good weather. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I accept the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion. I regret to say, after a good deal of investigation and 
observation, that the particular branch of the Caucasian race 
to which most of us belong is dying out in the United States. 
Just after I sat down, after making that remark to Mr. Chair- 
man Payne, Judge Parmer, of Pennsylvania, came over with a 
telegram announcing that a daughter had been born in the 
family of the gentleman presiding to-day [Mr. OtmsTep], on 
which I heartily congratulate him. [Applause.] He makes a 
most excellent presiding officer, and I have no doubt in the 
world that he is a most tender and excellent father. [Applause.] 

In the second place, I wish to thank my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for making the motion to let me pro- 
ceed without limit. I really may get through quicker than I 
would if I proceeded on a limit, These are pleasant experiences 
here. 

I also desire to congratulate the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. PAyNE]. I do it from the 
bottom of my heart. He has now become a great historical 
personage. The history of the United States can not be written 
now and leave out the name of Sereno E. Payne, of New York. 
fApplause.] He takes his place in the company of Henry Clay, 
Robert J. Walker, Justin 8. Morrill, William McKinley, William 
L. Wilson, and Nelson Dingley, as father of a great tariff bill, 
which must be referred to as long as men discuss the tariff in 
the United States, which, judging the future by the past, will be 
until Gabriel blows his trumpet. [Laughter and applause.] 

There is another thing on which I congratulate the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I do it as hon- 
estly as I did the other, that during the course of these hear- 
ings, and by his nine and one-half hours’ speech, he has knocked 
higher than a kite the idiotic theory of Doctor Osler. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Be it understood that I am not complaining in any degree 
whatever because he spoke nine and a half hours; it was a 
superb vindication of his physical and mental strength, and 
under the circumstances of the case and the character of the 
speech he was making, explanatory and defensive, answering 
a good many questions from this side, and carrying on an ex- 
tended debate with his political confréres on that side, I do not 
see how it could have been shorter; and what is more, I am not 


dead sure but that it was the wisest thing he could have done | 


from a political standpoint, because a good many Republican 
gentlemen, having fired their shots, will not want to make 
speeches on the bill. 

While I am making these preliminary statements, and I do 
not think I am wasting time in making them, I want to say a 
word about the Committee on Ways and Means. I say now that 
no 18 men—because there were only 18, Mr. Granger being sick 
with the disease which finally proved fatal to him—no 18 men, 


Democrats and Republicans both, in the history of this country | 


ever did harder, more tedious, or more fatiguing work than the 
iS members of the Ways and Means Committee did in these 
hearings, [Applause.] 

Think of it! We began at half past 9 in the morning and 
worked until 1 o’clock, took an hour for lunch, then worked 
until 7 o’clock, taking an hour for dinner, as we call it in the 
city, and supper in the country, and worked until 11 and 12 
o’clock at night; keyed up, on edge, tussling with intellectual 
men who had facts in their possession about the tariff which 
they were determined not to give up, while we were determined 
that they should stand and deliver. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne], is nearly old enough to 
be my father. [Laughter.] I have always been credited with 
having an iron constitution, but I believe that he came out of 
that exhausting work fresher than I did, which was an abso- 
lute marvel to me. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion ? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REEDER. I think it is generally conceded that the im- 
pression was that the gentleman from Missouri is the older of 
the two. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be, but that is a very 
wrong impression. I am in the flower of my years. One other 
thing about that committee. In my time I have done many 
things to earn a living, among them every species of farm work, 
clerking in a country store, teaching in all sorts of schools, 
from a log-cabin schoolhouse in Kentucky to the presidency of a 
college in West Virginia; editing a newspaper, and practicing 








law. For three days I was a sort of special deputy sheriff in 
Cincinnati, guarding a defaulter. I have tried a multitude of 
cases in court, including betwixt 1,000 and 2,000 criminal cases, 
ranging from murder and highway robbery to assault and bat- 
tery and petty larceny; but nowhere, at no time, under no cir- 
cumstances have I ever performed any other labor so exhaustive 
of neryous energy as I performed at these tariff hearings. I am 
not complaining. We simply did our duty; but I have no doubt 
that it shortened all our lives. 

We not only worked like galley slaves while other people were 
taking their ease, but we tried to ascertain the truth. I will 
tell you how it worked—it is no violation of confidence, because 
it was done in public. For four or five days after these hear- 
ings began men came in there with such an insolent swagger 
and such an assumption of superiority that it was offensive to 
every man on the committee. They would read the Republican 
platform and declare that that meant revision to the sky, prac- 
tically, and if you asked them a decent question you were liable 
to be insulted. The newspapers orated all around over the 
land that the committee bullyragged people, maltreated wit- 
nesses, and insulted them. That criticism was leveled more at 
the chairman and myself than anybody else, because we hap- 
pened to have the strongest voices in the crowd; but I say 
now, in justification of it all, that while some witnesses were 
grilled, some were operated on with rapiers, and some were 
hit in the head with a big club, no witness received a harsh 
word in that committee unless he provoked it by his own 
action. They went out and growled about the chairman; they 
went out and cursed me. Well, I do not care anything about 
that. I did stick some of them as deep as I could. I did 
crack their heads with a maul, but I was justified in it and have 
no apologies to offer. 

Of course it is extremely difficult under any circumstances 
whatever to discuss a tariff bill, and the trouble about it is that 
it is so immense—containing about 4,000 articles of everyday 
consumption. Nobody can blame people for wanting to take 
eare of themselves. I will make a confession, and it is said 
that “an open confession is good for the soul.” The study 
of the tariff has been the favorite study of my life. I have 
studied it much. I thought when these hearings began that I 
knew practically all about it. When we got through, I felt like 
Sir Isaac Newton said he felt after making those great scientific 
discoveries which placed his name at the top of the scanty list of 
the immortals—“ like a boy walking upon the seashore, picking 
up shells.” For the benefit of all concerned, as this debate in all 
human probability will run in one shape and another for a good 
while, and as you all ought to be posted on both sides, I will 
give you my opinion about certain documents. There are four 
great documents on the subject of the tariff which are invalua- 
ble, and you can get them all now. I intended to ask leave of 
Congress to print them as public documents, as they are out of 
print, but I find that Professor Taussig has reprinted them in a 
book, which is easy of access and which does not cost much. 

The title of that book is State Papers and Speeches on the 
Tariff. The four documents that are absolutely invaluable— 
and there has been a vast amount of literature on the subject, 
thousands of speeches and hundreds of books—and without 
which a man can hardly be informed on the tariff question, 
are Alexander Hamilton’s great report on manufactures in 
1790; Robert J. Walker’s great tariff report on his bill in 1845— 
and, by the way, he is the only man who ever had ingenuity 
enough to fasten his name onto a tariff bill, except a chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means; John Quincy 
Adams’s great report in 1831, because any report which tuat re- 
markable man ever made is exhaustive; and Albert Gallatin’s 
great free-trade memorial in 1832. Those are the documents 
that are invaluable. In addition there are four books which 
are almost invaluable—Professor Taussig’s History of the 
Tariff in the United States; Professor Taussig’s book, State 
Papers and Speeches on the Tariff; Franklin Pierce, on The 
Tariff and The Trusts, and a book printed by Cicero W. Harris, 
with the strange title, The Sectional Struggle. In addition to 
that I recommend to every man in this House to immediately 
lay hold of this book I have in my hands, Imports and Duties. 
I believe it was prepared by Mr. Evans, was it not, Mr. 
PAYNE? 

Mr. PAYNE. By Mr. Evans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Evans’s book is the most illumi- 
nating volume ever printed on the subject of the tariff. Itisa 
public document. It is strange to look at it and see how much 
arithmetic there is in it. Our report had to be brief, and ‘we 
had to steer clear of details in it, simply because we did not 
have time to make the mathematical caleulations, such as com- 
pose Mr. Evans’s book. 

Here is the chief difficulty about understanding the tariff. It 
is because nearly all of these rates are compound rates, spe- 
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cific and ad valorem; they are all mixed up, and to the average 
citizen—even to the intelligent average citizen—they are riddles. 

et us take a sample from the Dingley tariff bill by way of illus- 
tration. On chemicals valued above 35 cents per pound the com- 
pound rates are as follows: Specific, 15 cents per pound; ad 
valorem, 20 per cent. To the average reader that is precisely 
clear as mud. 

An ad valorem duty is easy to understand. The only objec- 
tion to an ad valorem duty that can be urged honestly is 
that it seems to be easier to swindle under it. If it were not 
for that feature of it, I would be against any specific duty what- 
soever—certainly against all compound duties. 

This is no time for an academic discussion of the tariff. 
Every tariff theory ever hatched in the brain of man has been 
discussed repeatedly in this country with thoroughness and 
splendid ability. Since John G. Carlisle made his first masterful 
tariff speech in the House, some thirty years ago, it is not much 
exaggeration to say that we have had a continuous tariff debate 
in this country—sometimes in general and sometimes in par- 
ticular localities. Most of the men on the Committee on Ways 
and Means have participated here and elsewhere in the aca- 
demic discussion of the subject, and it may well be doubted 
whether any member of the committee could make a _ better 
academic speech on the subject now than he has made in the 
past. So firmly am I convinced of this that I told Mr. Chairman 
PAYNE last Friday that, so far as I am concerned, I would 
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cheerfully waive all general debate if we could be assured that | 


we would have ample time for amendment and debate, under the 
five-minute rule, of the entire bill, section by section. 

I now repeat what I said here last night that there is no Dem- 
ocrat I know of who wants to consume one hour unnecessarily 
in the discussion of this bill—not one. [Applause.] As tired 
as I was, because really it is a greater mental strain on the 
nervous system to sit and listen to a speech which you have to 
answer than to get up and make a speech—and I suspect that 
last night I was nearly as weary as the chairman of Committee 
on Ways and Means—I would have been perfectly willing even 
under those circumstances to go on in order to expedite matters. 
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of the great body of ultimate consumers appeared, because each 
one felt that the possibility of having his tariff burden sudstan- 
tially reduced were so remote that he did not think it worth 
traveling expenses, hotel bills, neglect of business, and loss of 
time. That applies to the fairly well-to-do ultimate consumer. 
It goes without saying that millions of ultimate consumers had 
not the wherewithal to foot the bills for a trip to Washington, 
and other millions who could scrape together the expense money 
could not afford to use it in that way, so that the ultimate con 
sumer really speaks in these hearings only through questions 
propounded by members of the committee in an honest endeavo 
to ascertain the truth. Most of the cross firing among wit 
nesses was where one set of protected manufacturers fell afoul 
of another, growing out of two facts: (1) That the tariff pie was 
not evenly distributed and each one wanted the biggest piece. 
Not more than half a dozen of them suggested that things be 
evened up by reducing their own tariff, but almost every one 
that saw anybody else more highly protected than himself 
wanted the leveling process to consist of raising his tariff to 
the maximum; (2) that what is one man’s finished product is 
another man’s raw material, which produced clashes among 
some of the protected classes. For instance, neither Richard 
Cobden, Sir Robert Peel, John Bright, Henry George, nor Tom 
Johnson could yell more lustily for free trade on raw materials 
than the New England Republican tariff reformers, while, on 


the other hand, neither Benjamin Disraeli, Horace Greeley 
Henry C. Cary, “ Pig Iron” Kelley, Joseph Chamberlain, nor the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] could yell louder for 


a prohibitive tariff on their manufactured products. 
The situation in which the Ways and Means Committee found 


itself was unprecedented. Both parties claimed in platforms, in 


| the public press, and on the stump during the late canvass to 


While the minority members of the committee have no desire | 


whatever to waste one moment, we do desire a thorough con- 
sideration of the bill and a chance to amend it wherever we 
think it would be improved by amendment, and my judgment is 
that it could be greatly improved by amendment in many 
respects. 

The tariff is a tax. The tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. 
Nobody with any reputation for veracity or intelligence to lose 
will deny either of these two propositions. If he does deny 
them, he will be confounded by the evidence of high-protective 
advocates contained in the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which hearings are made up almost exclu- 
sively of the evidence of such advocates. Most of the witnesses 
wanted an increase of the Dingley rates or wanted those held 
in statu quo. It seems from an examination of the bearings on 
the tariff bills of the past that the witnesses were usually the 
beneficiaries of the tariff, struggling to keep what they had and 
to secure any increase they could. Only a few manufacturers 
asked for a reduction of rates on articles which they manufac 
tured. One admitted that the tariff on tin plate should be re- 
duced from 14 cents per pound to 1 cent per pound, and Mr. 
Claus Spreckels, one of the largest independent refiners, said 


that the tariff on all sugars should be removed. Mr. Miles advo- | 


cated reductions. 

The Massachusetts boot and shoe men were all for free hides 
and said that if they could not secure that great boon for them- 
selves any other way they were willing to have leather and all 
products of leather put on the free list. When that declaration 
was made almost every member of the committee gave a sigh of 
relief, thinking that one knotty problem had been solved.  In- 
dividually I publicly and heartily complimented the gentleman 
who said that as a candid, intelligent, and patriotic citizen. 
But within a fortnight he returned and took back all he had 
said about taking the tariff off leather and the products of 


leather, but he stuck to free hides for dear life. I think almost | 


every member of the committee felt the disgust which I voiced 
by withdrawing my previous compliment as publicly as I had 
bestowed it. The modern reading of the old saying, “* Put not 
your faith in princes,” should be “ Put not your faith in Massa- 
chusetts Republican manufacturers of shoes.” 

I am not complaining about the nonappearance before the 
committee of what the gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Bourret] 
felicitously denominates “the ultimate consumer.” The rea- 
sons why he did not appear are: (1) In the beginning the pub- 
lic looked upon the hearings as a stupendous confidence game; 
(2) while that feeling wore off to some extent after Mr. Chair- 
man PAYNE publicly extended an invitation to all who had 
opinions to express to come forward, scarcely one representative 





be in favor of reducing the tariff rates of the Dingley bill. Of 
course the Republican platform was equivocal and might be 
construed to mean either revision up or revision down. Judge 


Taft in his speeches construed it to mean revision down: but 
nevertheless many benighted Republicans did not believe he was 
candid, for they boldly came before the committee after th 
election asserting that the platform declared in favor of raising 
the tariff rates, and that they were here to demand their pound 


of flesh. It is no part of my duty to defend standpatters, but 
as their platform was equivocal I submit that they had as much 
right and as great a license to construe it to mean revision up 
as the President had to construe it to mean revision down in 
fact, during the campaign it was conveniently construed one 
way in one portion of the country and the other way in another, 
owing to the exigencies of the occasion. 

But as most of the Republican members of the committee 
came at last to construe it into revision downward, an ie 
Democratic members so construed it, the statement is true that 
both the majority and minority members, always exce}) the 
gentleman from Michigan [Nr. ForpNry], were more or less in 
favor of a downward revision, with many differences, of course, 
as to how far downward we should go in the revisio Chat 


being the case, the part of wisdom and of patriotism would 
been for all the members to have collaborated in the worl 


preparing the bill after the hearings closed. We are all A 
ean citizens, equally interested in the prosperity, glory, and hap 
pifiess of a mighty people. Not one of us had the slightest desire 


to injure in any way or to any extent whatsoever any legitimate 
American industry. He would be an idiot if he did 

In addition to the- peculiar coincidence of both parties being 
under orders to revise the tariff downward, we all were stared 
in the face by a large and increasing deficiency in the revenues, 
a deficiency which the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. Ta Ty, 
chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations in the last 
two Congresses, and no doubt destined for that high position 
in this Congress, has declared might reach $150,000.000 at 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909. That is th 
sad predicament to which the much-vaunted Dingley bill has 
brought us. There are only three ways known among men 
which a deficiency may be cured: (1) Cut down expenses, (2) 
increase taxes, and (3) issue bonds. Really the issue of bonds 
no remedy at all. That simply postpones the evil day, for t 
must be paid, principal and interest, at last. Taxes should 
never be increased where it is possible to avoid it. ¢ 


down appropriations, where it can be done without stinting the 
Government in any of its proper functions, is the most prope 
remedy for a deficiency; but our Republican bretliren seem ut 
terly incapable of cutting down appropriations. »-We favor that 
remedy on the old Jeffersonian principle of “ Hconomy in the 
public expense that labor may be lightly burdened.” So, as 


the Republicans can not economize and as they are in the ma 
jority, the Committee on Ways and Means was under compul 
sion to somehow increase the revenues by about §S150,000,000 
per annum, Now, taking the whole situation into »sccount, 
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when the tariff hearings closed, the wise and patriotic thing and there was not any tariff bill on the statute books at 


for the Republican members to have done would have been to | all, 


invite the Democrats to join in preparing the bill. I feel ab- 
solutely certain that I am right about that. We would gladly 
have aided them in their investigations, meditations, and con- 
clusions. We are all American citzens. We are interested in 
the public weal fully as much as they are. This is our coun- 
try as much as theirs. It is the country—God be praised !— 
where our children and our children’s children will dwell with 
their descendants to the last syllable of recorded time. 

In such joint work no man could haye gotten into the bill or 
out of it all that he desired. I will go bond for the proposition 
that no reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman Payne, will 
stand up in the light of day and assert that this bill con- 
tains everything he desired or that it does not contain certain 
undesirable things. There was no danger of our outvoting 
them, for they had 12 members to our 6, our seventh Demo- 
cratic member, Mr. Granger, of Rhode Island, being absent by 
reason of the sickness of which he died. But we might by 
mutual concessions have agreed on all the items, or at least a 
large part of them, for let it not be forgotten that the tariff 
bill of 1857 was passed by the consent of all parties and prac- 
tically without opposition. Had we agreed in whole, or even 
in part, it would have greatly expedited the passage of the bill, 
thereby shortening the business suspense now peryading the 
land. 

But the idea of collaboration did not appeal to our brethren. 
On the contrary, they concluded to segregate themselves and to 
go it alone—as they had a perfect right to do—but I can not 
refrain from philosophizing a little on what might have been, 
and perhaps before the moon waxes and wanes again others 
will philosophize about it also. After nearly three months of 
hard labor, for I know it was hard, exhausting labor, they 
introduced their bill into the House shortly after 12 o’clock 
noon on Wednesday, March 17, up to which time no Democratic 
member had set eyes on it or had the remotest idea of what it 
contained except by merest guesswork. At noon Thursday, 
March 18, the whole committee, Democrats and Republicans, 
were called together and, in precisely twelve minutes, without 
a moment’s discussion and without even reading the title, it 
was reported back to the House just as it was introduced by 
Mr. Chairraan Payne the day before. 

If a prolonged debate ensues, if the businesS agony is con- 
tinued for weeks or even months, it is well to remember that 
the blame should rest upon the Republican members of the 
committee and not upon the Democratic members. 

The Payne bill contains divers things which should have been 
omitted and omits divers things which it should have contained. 
As confessedly its chief purpose is to increase the revenues, it 
would appear to have been the part of wisdom to have made 
both the increases and the decreases in rates to that end, and 
to that end alone. There is absolutely no question of free 
trade involved in this revision. It is, or should be, wholly a 
question of raising a certain amount of revenue from customs 
duties in a manner the most equitable which the combined 
wisdom and patriotism of Congress could devise. 

In the present posture of affairs every approximately pro- 
hibitive rate ought to be cut to a revenue basis. There are 
many of them in the Dingley bill, a large portion of which are 
retained in the Payne bill. For example, in the Dingley bill 
the rate on steel rails is $7.84 per ton, which everybody knows 
is practically prohibitive. The Payne bill cuts that rate in two, 
in the middle, and its authors can say: “‘ Behold, we are genuine 
tariff reformers. See how much we reduced the tariff on steel 
rails!” But the truth is that in practice the Payne rate of 
$3.92 per ton on steel rails will prove just as prohibitive as the 
Dingley rate of $7.84. The greatest ironmaster that ever lived, 
who made more money out of iron and steel than any other of 
the multitudinous sons of Adam, Andrew Carnegie, speaking 
as a protectionist—as a protectionist, mark you—says that 
there is no tariff needed on steel rails, even from a protection- 
ist’s view point, and on the steel-rail question I pin my faith to 
the “ Laird of Skibo.” 


Every man has a theory as to how tariff bills should be built, 


and yet nobody ever has adhered strictly to a theory in framing 
one, and what is more, nobody ever will. 

A purely revenue tariff is one levied on articles which we do 
not produce at all; but even Robert J. Walker, who was an ex- 
ceedingly able and brilliant man, the chief proponent of a tariff 
for revenue in America, in preparing his tariff bill did not stick 
to his own theory absolutely, for be put coffee and tea on the 
free list. That is my recollection about it. Many makers of 
tariff bills are high protectionists, yet they place good revenue 
producers on the free list. Even the framers of the Payne bill 
do that, just as their predecessors did in the McKinley and 
Dingley bills. If I had carte blanche to make a tariff bill, 


| 


| 
| 





and I was confronted with the necessity of raising 
$250,000,000 out of a tariff, I would get up a revenue bill scien- 
tific in every respect. But habit has something to do with it, 
People get used to a thing and they prefer it that way. Men 
quarrel about a revenue tariff and a protective tariff frequently 
when the quarrel really is a disagreement about terms. One 
man will say that he is in favor of a protective tariff, and per- 
haps he does not know anything about what he is talking 
about; and another man will say, “ No; I am not in favor of a 
protective tariff; I am in favor of a revenue tariff;” and per- 
haps he, too, does not know anything about what he is talking 
about. 

I will tell you the truth about revenue tariff and protective 
tariff very briefly. Up to a certain point on any article that 
is made in the United States, as well as abroad, a tariff rate 
is both a revenue rate and a protective rate, and no human be- 
ing ever had or can have the ingenuity to separate them. It 
is an impossibility in nature. For instance, I might say that 
I am in favor of putting a 25-cent rate on a certain article for 
the purposes of revenue, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
ForDNEY] might say that he is in favor of putting a 25-cent 
rate on the same thing as protection. The upshot of it would 
be that I wouid get my revenue and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan would get his protection, whether I wanted him to have it 
or not. 

Revenue rates and protection rates run side by side up to the 
point where the tariff rate begins to be prohibitive in its nature; 
then I go down one pathway and the gentleman from Michigan 
goes down another. 

Of course I am not the official adviser of the Republican 
party. It may be very unfortunate that I am not, but I am not. 
|Laughter.] I believe that the Republicans made two tactical 
mistakes about the tariff very lately. 

I know and you know, and there is no concealment about 
that, that about two-thirds of all the Republicans are in favor 
of a prohibitive tariff. They are very close to it, anyway. 
About one-third of them are tariff reformers down, varying 
all the way from somebody that would agree with me in the 
Republican party to a man that would come mighty near 
agreeing with the gentleman from Michigan. “One star dif- 
fereth from another in glory,” so with advocates of tariff reform. 

Here are the Republican tactical mistakes. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee let us scare him last year into 
making on the floor of this House in the last Congress the decla- 
ration that he did make—that he violated no confidence in say- 
ing that they were going to revise the tariff and that he was in 
favor of a maximum and a minimum. I say that we absolutely 
scared him into it. 

The second mistake, tactically, that the Republicans made 
was putting those two propositions into their platform. They 
put them in there because we had scared them out of their 
wits. The reason that I say that they made tactical mis- 
takes is that I believe recent events show you could have beaten 
us anyhow at the general election. [Laughter.] I will tell 
you what would have done it: The immense and widespread 
popularity of Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] I never had 
any delusions about that man and about his influence. But he 
has gone. Some of you Republicans wish he would never come 
back. [Laughter and applause.] All that I regret is that he 
left at all [applause], because if he had stayed here, you would 
have been in such a row in less than ninety days that you 
would not have known whether you were Republicans or Demo- 
crats. [Laughter.] 

The historian of our times will record as Mr. Roosevelt's 
highest honor that he refused a third term when he had it in 
his grasp. These hints are made in the friendliest way. 

I stated what happened the first five or six days in that 
committee. But after we commenced swatting these witnesses 
we did swat them, and several Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee came over and helped us. I want to be 
fair. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee knows 
more about the tariff schedules than any man on top of the 
ground. [Applause on the Republican side.] I think his con- 
clusions are frequently erroneous; his theory bad; but he knows 
more about exports and imports, and he knows more about what 
the tariff rates have been, and I sat here yesterday and listened 
to him saying that he had been here twenty years making tariff 
bills on this committee. Good heavens! Whata set of lies that 
man must have heard in those twenty years! [Laughter.] If 
he would make himself up an Ananias Club [laughter] from the 
witnesses that he has heard testify on the subject of the tariff 
as to four great tariff bills, no building in the United States, 
not even the great convention hall in Kansas City, would hold 
them, [Laughter.] 


When they commenced the hearings, men came in here and, in 
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order to make out a case to get another grab, would commence 
lying as to the imports and as to what the general production 
was. Every time a man did that, he rubbed the hair the wrong 
way on the hide of the chairman, and he went after him 
without gloves, and he roared at him like a Numidian 
[ Laughter. ] 


} 
| 
| 
| 


lion. | 


One other word about the chairman that I did not say at the | 


place I wanted to say it. I 


advise all new Members here, on | 


both sides, that he is not as bad tempered a man as he seems to | 


be. [Laughter and applause.] I thought for several years he 
was one of the worst-tempered men I ever knew; and to be per- 
fectly plain about it, I made up my mind that if I ever got him 
into exactly the right situation I proposed to go after him in 
the most approved style I could command. [Laughter.] After 
I had been put on the Ways and Means Committee, however, I 
had been up in New England lecturing, and when I 

car in New York the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
was there, and he talked to me all the way down to Washing- 
ton. He did most of the talking, and I was glad he did. No 


got into the | 


man ever treated me more kindly and there is no kinder-hearted | 


man in the world than he. [Applause.] By the way, he 
of the best story tellers in Washington. [Laughter.|] I 
had a more delightful four or five hours, because it was a stream 
of reminiscences of William M. Evarts, 


Roscoe Conkling, Goy- 
ernor Morgan, Horace Greeley, William H. Thurk 


is one 


Ney 1° 
meyvel 


Seward, 


Ww i 


Weed, and other great worthies whom he knew in his youth. | 


Some would think he was a regular fire eater from the head 
waters of Bitter Creek. [Laughter.] But he can hardly make 
me mad by sawing me off at the knees, as he frequently has, be 
cause I know him. [Laughter.] My judgment is that if he was 
provoked, he would saw the Twelve Apostles off at the knees. 
I say this much to clear up the ill feeling there has been. 

Now, every Republican on that committee I can say this much 
truthfully of, and that is, that they helped us out in the direc- 
tion of asking questions looking to lowering the tariff, except 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnery]. [Laughter.] 
They did it in varying degrees. My friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DatzeLL] took precious little interest in that kind of thing. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Garnes], 
I think, was second in rank as to being a stand-patter with the 
gentleman from Michigan, but Mr. Hirt of Connecticut, Mr. 
McCati of Massachusetts, Mr. CRuMPACKER, Mr. LoNGwortH, and 
Judge CALDERHEAD, when you would keep off hides and wools 
[laughter], and nearly all the rest helped us some. That much 
ought to be said in truth. It did not make any difference what 
they were trying to get, whether they were in favor of a high 
tariff or getting it higher, the gentleman from Michigan helped 
them out. I take off my hat to him. [Laughter.] There 
no concealment about him. 
aids to the wounded.” 


is 


[Laughter.] Whenever we 


He was always on hand with “ first | 
pounded | 


one of these prohibitive tariff advocates into a hole, the gentle- | 


man from Michigan immediately set about prizing him out, on 
the theory, no doubt, that every man has the right to prize 
his own ox out of a ditch and every man has the right to take 


care of his own donkey. [Laughter.] As a fighter he beats the 
game cock. [Laughter.] Neither Leonidas at the pass nor 
Horatius at the bridge is a marker to him. [Laughter.] The 


only counterpart for him was that glorious band which as- 
cended to immortal glory from the Alamo. If consistency is a 


virtue, my brother ForpNney is the most virtuous of men, for he | 


never lowered his crest or furled his colors. 

If the gentleman from Michigan had the great privilege of 
writing a tariff bill, it would be short if not sweet. It would 
contain just one sentence and be this: “ Where any article can 
be produced in the United States, its like shall not be imported 
into the United States.” [Great laughter.] 

President Taft had declared in favor of a revision of the 
tariff downward. Your platform, while it was equivocal, as 
was the chairman’s statement here last year, was construed in 
agricultural districts to mean a tariff revision downward, and 
the truth is the Republican party played both ends against the 
middle in that campaign, a remark that some of you can under 
stand. [Laughter.] 

The Globe-Democrat and the Kansas City Star, great Re 
publican papers, day after day and week after week, said: 
“Why, there is no difference between the Democrats and the 
Republicans on the tariff question. Both sides want it revised 
down, so what is the use in quarreling about that?” 

Here is the thing that surprises me most about this bill: 
Judging from the hearings—and it will be very illuminating 
for any man to read those hearings—judging from the hearings, 
especially in the last days of them, I believed that they would 
bring in a tariff bill that would revise downward sure enough, 
but they did not do it. 

The most easily understood portion of this bill is the author- 
ization to issue $250,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds during any one 





means really a permanent increase tl 
bonded debt by $250,000,000. ‘This in a time of profound ace, 
The framers ef the Payne bill do not use the unpopular word 
“bond;” they use the more euphonious word “ cel “ate.” 
But they are precisely the same. This bond p1 s proves 
beyond doubt that the Republican managers do not believe this 
bill will produce sufficient revenues and are fixing to issue bonds 
to supply the deficiency. 
I want to read you just one fact to begin with Here 
a government publication stating the estimated revenu I 
seemed to me that the chairman of the committee 
somebody in one of the days of his speech, because s 
called his attention to fact stated on the last page o lis 
| document. Now, recollect that this is prepared by Wi W 
Evans, assistant clerk, with the assistance of govern 

perts. They figured out that the average rate nder t 
Dingley bill are 44.16 per cent, while under the Payne bi and 
I am afraid that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
has attained “the bad eminence,” to use Milton’s phrase, « 
troducing into the House the very worst tariff bill tha er W 
introduced into it—the average rates are 45.72 per 

is, on an average 1.56 per cent worse than the Dingley bill. 
Now, this is a government publication. I want rest the 
figures, so that you can carry them in your head 

dying day. The average rates on the Dingley bill, about \ ’ 
people were complaining and from which they wanted re! 
were 44.16 per cent, and the average rates under the Pr: 

are 45.72 per cent, making the average rates of t r 

1.56 per cent higher than the average rates of the Dingl 

That one fact alone is enough to damn the Payne bill 

No amount of bad temper, no amount of bluste! 
that cohcrete fact from the attention of the American | 
The other day the chairman criticised the report that we d 
gotten up. We only had four days to get up the report, 
would have died of apoplexy or vertigo or something els 
we had tried to figure out these new rates. 

It used to be said of James Buchanan, who carried his head 
on one side, that he did so because he was longsicht« n 
eye and nearsighted in the other. I do not know as to the 1 
of that, but the optical apparatus of the chairman is regulated 
on even a stranger plan. He could see a sn ’ 
horseshoe nail in that: report, or any mistake about 

}as a hawk could see a chicken, but when he came to read 
the sentence where we declared unequivocally that we are in 
favor of repealing the countervailing duty on petroleum ! 
as blind as a belfry full of bats. [Laughter and 

We say in the report—and I say here, and I dat ‘ t 
contradict it—that while there are many reduction n tl ! 
the most of them are more apparent than re: i f 
amount to anything. Take certain articles and they 
tariff half in two, and yet there is as much prot 
article as there ever was, because the rate which they r 
the Payne bill is still absolutely prohibitive. 

The chairman made a very strange statement here yt 
Somebody asked him what they put hides on the f 
I have not had time to read his speech in the Reco 
Washington Post says that his answer to th 
hides were put on the free list because hides 
and that there ought not to be a tariff on 

I de not know whether he said it that w: 
the way it is quoted. I beg leave to ask 
There is no doubt about hides being raw mat 
but what about wool? Is not wool as much of raw 1 
for the first man that gets hold of in the 1 
hides, and yet the tariff on wool is not changed a 
bill, except carpet wool, and there is not a pound of carpe 
produced in the United States. 

I want to say a few words about raw mater B 
that what is one man’s raw material is another mat 
product, just as truly as what is one man’s meat t 
poison. 

I will illustrate it: Wool in the grease is the 
of the man who owns the sheep, but it is raw material t 
man who is going to make s red we 

Now, I want to state, because I am g g¢ to ti 0 
wool and woolen goods, there is wool in the grease, wh ! 
wool clipped off the sheep without doing anyt! 
there is washed wool, which means w W l “ 
the sheep’s back. Then there is scoured wool, 1 
step in the manufacture; then tops is the second 
facturing the raw material of the yarn spinnet rhe 
is yarn, a still higher step, which is the w mater ( 
| cloth weaver, and then the finished cloth, which N 
material of the tailor and the manufacturer of read; ve 


year, to run for one year. That process car 


1 be kept up per- 
petually, which . f 


| clothing, the final step. 
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The wool in the grease is the sheepman’s finished product, 


but it is the raw material of the scoured-wool man. The 
scoured wool is the raw material of the man that makes the 
tops, but it is the finished product of the scoured-wool man. 
The tops are the raw material of the man that spins the yarn, 
but it is the finished product of the man that makes the tops. 
Yarn is the raw material of the man that makes the cloth, but 
it is the finished product of the man that makes the yarn, and 
the finished cloth is the raw material of the tailor, the dress- 
maker, and the manufacturer of ready-made clothing for men, 
women, and children. It is like the story of the “ House that 
Jack Built.” 

I am not engaged at this time in making a tariff bill; I have 
not been commissioned to do so, but that is a fair illustration 
of it. 

A political remark about free raw material may be apropos. 
There has been a great hullabaloo in later days about free raw 
material being the Democratic doctrine. It is not true at all. 
I will tell you what it was. Henry Clay said, in the greatest 
speech ever made in America in favor of a high protective tariff 


system—and, by the way, if he and Alexander Hamilton could 
get hold of these schedules of woolen manufactures, or hear of 


them, they would turn over in their graves and curse the day 
on which they ever advocated the system. [Applause.] But, 
in the greatest speech ever made in America in favor of a high 
protective tariff system Henry Clay put down free raw 
terials as one of the four means of working protection. That 
statement can not be denied. There is no sort of objection to 
any man’s advocating free raw material if he desires, but he 
ought to give the correct reason for so doing. 

The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
offer a great boon to the American people in the sugar schedule 
by cutting the tariff on refined sugar from 1.95 cents per pound 
down to 1.90 cents, a cut down of five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per pound. That is represented as a great blessing to the 
American consumer; and, by the way, one thing that happened 
in these hearings is that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BourTe.t] added a new phrase to the American vernacular, and 
that is “ the ultimate consumer.” That phrase will live. Happy 
is the phrase maker! Half of Grover Cleveland’s success in 
the world depended on the fact that he could turn a good 
phrase. 

The newspapers say that one of the members of the committee 
described that reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 cent on 
a pound of refined sugar as a blow between the eyes of the 
sugar trust. It seems to me it was a love lick. When the sugar 
trust received that tremendous blow between the eyes, instead 
of seeing stars, which is the usual result of a blow between 
the eyes, it saw a stream of gold like unto the river Pactolus, 
flowing into its coffers every year during the life of the Payne 
tariff bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That is what 
it saw—enabling it to pile up more millions of ill-gotten gains 
which it does not need. The average consumption of sugar in 
the United States is about 80 pounds per capita per annum, so 
that a man must eat sugar at the top of his speed for fifteen 
months in order to find an additional nickel in his pocket at the 
end of that time, and if he loses a day out of the whole fifteen 
months he will not be able to get the nickel. Why this remarka- 
ble tenderness for the sugar trust? It receives a rake-off of 
26 cents on every hundred pounds of refined sugar. It is not 
only a trust, but it is a criminal. Two or three weeks ago the 
United States Government recovered against it a judgment for 
a little more than $134,000 for swindling in false weights, and 
the Government has lawsuits pending against it now for the 
same thing amounting to over $3,000,000, and every man engaged 
in that swindling transaction ought to be in the penitentiary 
[applause on the Democratic side], unless, as some people assert 
and more believe, there is one punishment for a small thief and 
a more lenient punishment for a big thief. 

The same old “ joker” on petroleum is in the Payne bill— 
ostensibly on the free list but in reality a protective tariff of 
between 150 and 250 per cent, I do not know whether we are 
going to get a chance to amend this bill or not. I hope we will; 
and if we do, I will risk my head on the proposition that that 
countervailing duty on petroleum goes out. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

You can not discuss everything in one speech. I am not 
going to undertake to go over the whole tariff bill like my friend 
the chairman did, and I repeat, I am not criticising him for 
that at all. Let us now take the question of boots and shoes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman passes 
from the countervailing duty on petroleum, I will ask him if he 
will permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Those of us who represent districts in which 
there are large independent petroleum-producing interests have 


received a great many letters and publications urging us to 
insist upon the countervailing duty on petroleum on the ground 
that the very life of the independent petroleum-producing inter- 
ests depends upon it. The argument is that the Standard Oil 
Company is a refining industry; that it is a purchaser of raw 
petroleum ; that it produces only about 20 per cent of the petro- 
leum it uses and buys 80 per cent; that it would really be to 
the advantage of the Standard Oil Company to be able to buy 
raw petroleum and import it into this country without any 
duty; and I should like the opinion of the gentleman from 
Missouri upon the soundness of that argument from the stand- 
point of the independent petroleum producer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is all a humbug; that is 
what I think. I do not want to stop with that answer, however. 
The situation about the production of petroleum in the United 
Sates is this: The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] stated 
it substantially, although I will state it in another way. He 
says the Standard Oil Company produces only 20 per cent of the 
crude oil it uses and buys the other 80 per cent. I take it that 
that is about right, and for the purpose of this argument I am 
willing to accept those figures. 

I will tell you what the Standard Oil Company does. 
by year it produces less and less crude oil. 
It develops very few fields. It has too much sense. It has 
learned a great deal. What it does not know about making 
money out of petroleum would not make one page of a primer. 
It permits the gentleman from Kansas and myself and the rest 
of us to go out hunting for oil fields, boring holes in the ground 
at our own expense, and when we have discovered a rich field 
it comes in and takes possession of it at its own figure. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It does not waste any money 
boring dry heles in the ground. I was fool enough to sink 
some money out in Utah in a mining venture; but understand 
what this company does, it does not risk its money very largely 
in developing fields or in discovery work, but it sits back in its 
lair and waits for you and me and the rest of us to go and 
spend our money in boring holes in the ground, and then when 
we have done that and discovered the finest oil wells in the 
world it says, ‘** You take our price or we will put you out of 
business.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] And you have 
to take it. The risk is ours, but the profits are grabbed by 
Standard Oil. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
tion right there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand it, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany does not purchase 80 per cent of its petroleum in the sense 
that it buys that amount at so much a gallon, but it forces the 
discoverer of an oil well to pipe his oil into its refineries and 
then arbitrarily fixes the price which it pays for that oil. The 
producer does not sell his oil in the open market, with the 
Standard Oil Company buying against any other competitor. 
The Standard Oil Company takes the oil and pays such sum as 
it pleases, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that is absolutely true. The 
Standard Oil Company fixes the price that it pays for the crude 
oil. But there is a good deal more of it. It absolutely fixes 
the price at which kerosene shall be sold to the consumer, Mr. 
Bovure.y’s ultimate consumer. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it not a fact that in the hope of enabling 
some independent production the State of Kansas has passed 
a general law by which the Standard Oil Company, if it reduces 
the price in one community of their oil product, is required to 
reduce it likewise all over the State, and that under the opera- 
tion of that law Kansas has some independent refineries, while 
the balance of the country without such a law has and can have 
no independent refineries? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. SCOTT. 


Year 
I think that is true. 


Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 


Well, I do not know about that. 
Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me to 


answer? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 
Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to have the opportunity of saying 


that under the legislation which the gentleman from Texas has 
very accurately defined there are now some 9 or 10 inde- 
pendent oil refineries—18, my colleague corrects me—in Kan- 
sas that are doing a good business and succeeding with it. And 
while I am interrupting the gentleman I should like to press 
my former question upon him, because I am anxious, not from 
a controversial standpoint, but because I have great respect for 
his judgment, to get his opinion upon it. The understanding 


which is brought to us from our independent oil producers is 
that the Standard Oil Company is just as much interested in 
free raw petroleum as the sugar company is in the introduction 
into this country of free sugar. 
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The only interest the sugar trust has is in refined sugar 
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. and | the price of refined oil too high, somebody el! 


. ean 8 ° o . e . . | 
therefore the only tariff in which it is interested is a tariff upon 


refined sugar. It is argued similarly that the only interest the 
Standard Oil Company has, or at least its chief interest, is ré 
fined oil, and therefore the only way in which it is interested is 
in the duty upon refined oil. It is that argument on which I 
should like to have the judgment of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will answer 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad this matter has been injected so we 
will get a presentation of the entire matter. 
been made that if the Kansas law were extended by congres 
sional law to interstate transactions then there would be 
an opportunity for independent production of refined oil, but 
that without that national law, or the same law in each State, 
the Standard Oil Company taxes us what it will, buys our prod 


uct of crude oil at what it proposes to give, and sells the finished 


The suggestion has | 


product at what price it fixes regardless of free importation, | 


unless under that importation a strong firm from the outside 
world may enter into competition in selling to the home con- 
sumer and sell the finished product a little cheaper than the 
Standard Oil Company is willing to do. And should we not 
have an interstate, congressional law like the Kansas law? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These questions are all right. 
will state what I think in answer to the gentleman from Kan 
sas [Mr. Scorr]. I know Kansas has had a great deal of trou- 


ble with the Standard Oil Company. I remember that the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAmMpsett] introduced all sorts of 
resolutions here about it. Hf the Standard Oil Company, in my 


judgment, was not the greatest beneficiary of this business, if I 
did not believe that it was practically the only beneficiary, I 
would not object to the crude-oil producers getting a revenue 
tariff as far as it I repeat, this bill fixes a prohibitive 
rate on petroleum. I am not opposed to a revenue tariff or a 
high revenue tariff upon any article. There is one article that 


goes. 


| 


se would s I 
fined oil in here. [Applause.] 
| Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman allow mea q 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is all righ I l b 
jecting. 
| Mr. SIMS. As a choice between evils, would t 
to repeal all cou rvailing duty and to pi 1 
| valorem duty on petroleum oil of 20 or 25 per « 
| to pass this bill as it is 
Mr. CLARK of ss Why, eminently better I 
| the gentleman for g question. A straight re 
tariff of 15, 20, or 2 whatever the \ lom 
Congress thought, on ] would be an hon | 
}ance. But this counter duty is simply a doedg 
plause. ] 
Now, one other thing while I am atit. I have no dispo l 
| to abuse the Standard Oil Company or anybody els | 
| best taken care of of anything in this bill [applause], ne y 
| by that countervailing duty, but there is another ti t 
| takes care of it; and while I am not going to d $ draw! +) 
| much, I am going to tell you what that contains. 
Under this drawback provision, a man that manu 
| stuff out of foreign material gets back 99 per ce! f 
| he has paid on that stuff when it is shipped « The big 
user of tin plate in the United States, or in t d, a 
| Standard Oil Company. It does not use Al t 
| It uses foreign tin plate to make its cans for the for ‘ 


I always insist on being on the free list, and that is salt, because | 
it is a hereditary Missouri doctrine. One of the greatest men | 
that ever sat in the Senate of the United States was Thomas H. 
Benton. I believe he was the greatest constructive statesman | 
of that age. He fought for twenty-six years to have salt put on | 
the free list. He succeeded, and President Roosevelt said he | 
deserved the greatest credit for doing it. When Benton got 

salt on the free list, he said in his pompous way that he | 


imagined he could hear the flocks and herds on a thousand hills 
bellowing out their love and gratitude to him for it, and they 
would have done it if they had known what he had done for 
them. Outside of salt and a few other prime necessaries of 
life I would agree with anybody about a revenue tariff, except, 
as I say, habit ought to be taken into consideration when you 
are simply patching up a tariff bill. 

People have become used to one thing being on the free list that 
might as well be on the tariff list, and because they have been 
in the habit of having it there they want to keep it there. For 
instance, there is not a bit more sense from a revenue stand 
point in keeping coffee off of the tariff list—and I am coming 
to coffee directly—than there is in keeping any other necessary 
of life off. But it has been on the free list so long that pe 


ple have become used to it. If I could be convinced that the 


revenue tariff on crude petroleum would help the producers of | 


crude petroleum—that is, if they would get the benefit of it, 
at the same time raising revenue for the Government, and the 
Standard Oil Company would not get the benefit—I would vote 
for it. [Applause.] 


Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit another question 
now ? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not object to a question that 


is pertinent. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is very kind. I should like the 
gentleman to give us his reasons for believing that the Standard 
Oil Company is the chief beneficiary of this duty, or even of a 
revenue duty that might be laid directly on crude oil, remem- 
bering what seems to be admitted as substantially the fact, that 


[Loud applause.}] Now, here you are in this bill giving it 
from 150 to 250 per cent on oil, and then givi to it t 
practically free. [Renewed applause. I w f 
any such performance, Remember that while 8S lard ¢ t 
in its foreign tin plate for foreign export pra dut ! 
| the rest of us have to pay a stiff tariff on i 1 tin t 
which we use. 
While I am at it, I w t to make one remark here, as I 
forget it if I do not make it at this time. 
I understand perfectly well that any man who stands | 
for a revision of the tariff downward will | mbasted 
|} over the country as a free trader. If they 1 i unyl 
going to be scared about that, they may jus we | 
in their horns. I can take the hearings and ove tha 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hitz], of whom I ery mad 
is a free trader in spots. [Laughter.] I can prove th ‘ 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER] is. I can pr 
practically all of them are, except the gentleman from M 
igan [Mr. Forpnery]. Laughter. | Vhy, even the ¢g 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] was opposed to rais 
tariff on peanuts. [Laughter.] Here is the strange thin 
it: The Republican members of the W s and Means ¢ 
can put hides on the free list, losing S83, UU) ¢ ‘eV 
out being jumped on as being free traders, except by 
The American Economist is just as certa 
| on them about that as anything in the world. It putt 
man from New York [Mr. Payni g 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Daz | in a lis f free 1 
Cuba reciprocity bill. Now, only link « ! 
President Taft and ex-President R 
free traders because they advocated : 
could buy them cheapest. to keep our 1 
ing about Panama su ies, 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. P N : 
breath and boasted on the floor of the House 
about things that he put upon the free list, and yet he « 
to escape the condemnation of being b led as 
I repeat the statement that I made to the ge 
Kansas a while ago. I do not object to a good, s 


the Standard Oil Company produces 80 per cent of the refined | 


oil in this country, and that it buys 80 per cent of the raw 
petroleum that it uses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, the trouble about the gen- 
tleman’s situation and statement is that the Standard Oil Com 
pany compels the producer to take its price, and then it com- 
pels the consumer of oil to pay its price; and I give it with 
out any fear whatever, that the Standard Oil Company is the 
greatest marauder that the sun ever looked down upon in six 
thousand years. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Would that condition be changed by eliminat- 
ing this countervailing duty? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. SCOTT. 

Mr. CLARK 


I think it would. 
Will the gentleman show us how? 
of Missouri. Why, certainly, If they put up 





| tariff on anything except salt and a few othet 































































and then gets 99 per cent of the tariff on that tin p! 





of life 
Of course, everybody stands around and asks 
about zine. I think the very same thing abo 
about every other article of mumon | | 
States. If it turns out on investig 
a good revenue tariff on zir Lam gong I 
turns out that it is a prohibitive tariff, or anyw 
borhood of that, I am going to vote aga 
I am in favor of a revenue tariff, and dead : 
tariff or anything approximating thers 
I want to announce eral principle dt 
not help any living human being oppress tl 
people of this country. | Loud applause I 
whether they come from Maine or from Miss 
derers look alike to me Loud ap] 
I may go out of public life on a f md t 





this tariff bill. Of course I would like very well to 
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House, and prefer it to any appointive position whatsoever; but 
whenever I do go out, I intend that it shall be with my own 
mental integrity unimpaired and my own self-respect intact. 
| Loud applause.] There are many things worse than being de- 
feated for Congress, and one of them is a cowardly surrender to 





“the interests,” as they are called. I have done honestly and 
courageously what I thought would benefit the great body of the 
people, and I have no apology to offer for so doing. 

Now, I will tell you about this zinc tariff business. During 
the campaign my friend the Speaker—and notwithstanding what 
has been happening and what may happen, and a good deal may 
happen, I am his personal friend, and barring some little irrita- 
tion and subirritation I suppose he is mine—during the cam- 
paign he went down through Missouri and made three or four 
speeches in the extreme southeastern part of my district from 
the tail end of a sleeper. I was glad he did. But his objective 
point was Joplin. 

His speech was reported in full in the columns of his personal 
and political friend, the Globe-Democrat. I could not find the 
paper, but I can repeat part of that speech nearly verbatim, be- 
cause I will never forget it as long as I live; and if I do not 
state it correctly, he can correct me, as he is doing me the honor 
to listen to me now. He was speaking at Joplin. He said: 


My fellow-citizens, here is the situation: If a Republican House is 
elected, I will be Speaker. 





That much of his prophecy was true. 
If the Democrats elect the House, Mr. CLARK will be Speaker. 


I do not know whether that was true or not, but I think if 
we had had a Democratic House and the election had been held 
twenty days ago, I would have been. Maybe I may be yet. 
{Laughter and applause.] Then the Speaker proceeded to pay 
me a very high compliment, for which I am his debtor, and I 
have paid him many. He said that I had every qualification 
for Speaker except my politics. [Laughter.] I think he said 
my political system was about as bad as that of any man he 
knew. Then he said: 

A vote for Mr. MorGawn is a vote for me. 


Mr. MorGan was the Republican candidate for Congress in 
that district. He said that a vote for Mr. Hackney is a vote 
for Mr. CLarK; a vote for Mr. MorGaAn means a tariff on zinc; 
a vote for Mr. Hackney means none. As nearly as I can recol- 
lect, that is the substance of what he said. I do not object to 
his having made that speech. I am not criticising it. Some 
people have a foo! notion—— 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. As the gentleman referred to me and my 
trip to Joplin and three other districts in that State, I did not 
know a great deal about zinc— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You do not know a great deal 
about it yet, do you? 

Mr. CANNON. I know some things about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt. 

Mr. CANNON. There is a zine-reduction plant newly estab- 
lished near my city, and I got some information—not from a 
zine producer, but a zine purchaser—that I think was reliable. 
On that trip, especially at Joplin and Springfield, I met men 


who professed to be, and I believe were, of the same faith | 


politically as the gentleman [Mr. CLARK of Missouri], and I 
met Republicans. They said to me that the deep-zine min- 
ing had gone out of business; that the rich ore only was being 
mined—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will allow me to interrupt 
you about a question of fact, you have got it turned around 
wrong. The rich surface ores have all been worked out, and 
they complain about having to go so deep to get them. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and they said that that deep 
mining was giving them smokeless chimneys and idle work- 
men. They stated further that since the Dingley bill was en- 
acted there had come to be a large production of zine in Mexico, 
which I have reason to believe is true. Being on the free list, 
they said it was coming into our markets, and they believed 
that it affected their industry. I saw the smokeless chimneys 
and what purported to be the idle men. If the gentleman will 
allow me one thing further—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I was met with the statement there in print, 
and I believe it has not been denied, that Representative Hack- 
ney (then Representative but not now Representative) was 
stating to his people that he stood upon the Denver platform, 
but that as to zine he had the assurance of Representative PAYNE 
and Representative DavLzeL. that on the revision of the tariff 
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zinc would be properly protected. They said that the Repre- 
sentatives mentioned had denied that statement. It was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting audience. We had great audiences on that 
two days’ trip across the State and back. I stated further that 
words were cheap, that they knew in the Joplin district and else- 
where in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that came in competi- 
tion with their production was necessary. I told them that 
action was louder than words; that they being experts, I being 
a Member of Congress, if I should be reelected, their action 
would control my vote; that if they sent the message by Repre- 
sentative Morcan (and I laid my hand on his shoulder), that 
they being experts believed that zinc ore ought to go upon the 
protected list, I would take their action and vote accordingly ; 
and if they sent Mr. Hackney, I would take their action and 
vote accordingly, and that it was up to them. [Laughter and 
applause.] Now, that in substance was my speech, and in sub- 
stance it was my speech in the district of Mr. Russet and his 
near-by Democratic Representative, passing through the zinc and 
the lead and the glass districts. Now, those people seemed to 
think that glass, lead, and zine needed protection. I will take 
their judgment, after full inquiry, and shall vote for that pro- 
tection. [Applause on the Republican, side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Speaker has made a very in- 
teresting statement, but there is no essential difference between 
his statement and mine about what he said in Joplin. I have 
no doubt he clapped his hand on Mr. MorcGan’s shoulder, and he 
would have clapped it on his head if he had had an opportunity. 
[Laughter.] What I do say is that the people of the United 
States are paying a very high price that we may have the so- 
ciety of my friend CHARLEY MorGAn in this House. I like the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Morcan. Everybody calls him 
“ CHARLEY” MorGAN, and no man yet was ever called “ Char- 
ley ” that was not a good fellow. [Laughter.] 

The situation as to zine was this: There was no tariff on 
zine jack, which is the ore, but there was a tariff of a cent and 
a half on spelter, which is the finished product. I will tell you 
what I believe. If the zine people down there had sent some 
sensible and truthful men up here to testify before the com- 
mittee and tell the truth, and had come with the proposition to 
cut that tariff on spelter of a cent and a half a pound in two 
and put three-quarters of a cent on ore and three-quarters of a 
cent on spelter, it would have been accepted by the committee 
without a dissenting voice. They complained that I grilled 
them in the Committee on Ways and Means. I did, and I had 
a right to. 

About two days after the grilling I met them accidentally 
in the corridor, and told him that if they had made that propo- 
sition there would not have been a dissenting voice, and both 
would have been revenue rates and both would have been in 
this bill; but they wanted the spelter men to hold the 1} cents 
per pound on spelter and, in addition, wanted 14 cents per 
pound on ore, notwithstanding they claim that the spelter men 
fix the price of zinc ore and that the zine trust of New Jersey 
grinds them down. I promised to inform the Attorney-General 
about the zine trust of New Jersey, and I am going to do it. 

Let us see what these men testified to—and I say now if we 
had had the power to swear witnesses before Congress met 
and some of the men had sworn the way they testified before 
we got to swearing witnesses, I would go before the grand 
jury in the District of Columbia and have them indicted for 
perjury. 

I want to tell you some of the testimony of Ihlseng, from 


| New York, and Mitchell, from Pennsylvania, domiciled tem- 


porarily in the Joplin district for the purpose of revenue only. 
They testified that zinc jack was selling for $35 a ton on the 
very day that it sold for $43 a ton. How can you believe men 
like that? They undertook to show that zine ore could be 
produced in Mexico and gotten to the smelter in Kansas and 
Missouri cheaper than the Joplin zine could be produced. It 
is a curious story to tell, but Ihlsing had the colossal cheek 
to testify that four Mexican steers, which are not bigger than 
your fist and will not weigh over 700 pounds each, could pull a 
bigger load up the mountains and down the mountains and 
through the sand than two of the biggest and best mules in the 
State of Missouri could pull on a gravel road as level as a 
floor. [Laughter.] 

The chairman [Mr. Payne] referred to that yesterday, and 
it was just such monumental lying as that that disgusted every- 
body with these two men and with a good many others who 
appeared before this committee. Now, if there is anything on 
earth that I do know about, it is mules. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I represent the greatest mule-producing district on 
the face of the earth. Mules are not celebrated for grace or 
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beauty, but they are exceedingly useful in peace and absolutely 
indispensable in war. 
There is another thing I know about, and that is good roads. 


The finest roads in America are in my district. There is a 
stretch of 22 miles of gravel road in my district on which the 
national bicycle races were run for years, and I know what two 
of the best mules can do on a level road. Down in Joplin they 
do not have gravel roads, but they have as fine roads as are 
made in the world—made out of the slag of furnaces, and as 
smooth as a table. 

Another strange thing Ihlsing testified to—and they would 
testify to anything to get out of a hole. We asked him about 
the expense of four steers pulling a load 40 miles one way 
and then back with the empty wagon 40 miles the other. He 
said it did not cost anything except the driver’s wages. [Laugh- 
ter.] I can prove that by every man on the committee and by 
the hearings. We asked him how that thing could happen, 
if they did not have to pay for the feed or take it with them, 
and he said no; they lived on cactus along the road. I asked 
him if a new crop grew up along the road every night. [Laugh- 
ter.] Do you wonder that anybody was disgusted with that 
kind of testimony? 

Then a lot of preachers got together at Joplin and prayed to 
Almighty God for a high tariff, when they ought to have prayed 
to “Uncle Joe.” [Laughter and applause. | 

I have as much respect for 
man living, and I do not care 


a minister of the gospel as any 
a straw what church he belongs 
to, either. My house is the stopping place for all sorts of 
preachers, Catholic priests and every of Protestant 
preacher indigenous to that soil; and if there were any Jewish 
rabbis around there, I would have them as guests. I like to 
talk to preachers. The truth is that I have observed this, and 
acted on it all my life, that there is not any kind of a man out 
of whom you can not get information if you talk to him about 
what he knows about. I like to talk to preachers, for after 
all a man’s soul salvation is the most important subject to which 
he can turn his thoughts or upon which he can gather infor- 
mation. There not a man in this House who has more 
preacher friends than I have, but I have a supreme contempt 
for a preacher anywhere that commits sacrilege, and that 
exactly what that bunch of preachers did down at Joplin. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] One witness before the 
committee volunteered the suggestion that I better look out and 
not get into a row with the preachers. I am not going to get 
into any row with the preachers, because nine-tenths of all the 
preachers in America condemned that bunch down there; and 
while I am not a theologian, I will debate with that set, the 
whole of them togethers, as to the proprieties of their per- 
formance. 

I want to repeat, and we might as well settle it and be through 
with it, I am not going to help any man plunder the American 
people because he happens to live in Missouri. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I will go out of public life before I will 
do it. I do not have to have a Congressman’s salary to make a 
living, bless your soul. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Well, then, I will put it in the 
form of a question. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
If before the Ways and Means Committee anything was offered 
on behalf of the zinc miners of southwest Missouri which was 
not absolutely reliable and true? We could not prevent, you will 
see at once, the filing of briefs from this man and that man, 
and the gentleman has suggested that the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Ihlseng, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Mitchell, had attempted to deceive the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not true that the 
testimony of the miners from southwest Missouri, from that 
part representing us and representing the zinc tariff club—if 
their testimony was not true, and based upon public report, con- 
sular reports, and reports of the Government, and if it was not 
such testimony as you could rely upon on the Ways and Means 
Committee? There was no attempt on our part to deceive any- 
one. We simply attempted to show the price of zinc and the 
cost of production. Is not that about the fact? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, sit down and I will tell you 
what the facts are. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. 
man 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am not complaining, but I 
can not yield for a speech at this time. I stated what Ihlsing 
and Mitchell did. I say that they prejudiced the whole case. 
I will tell you what else I will say, that that Budd Robinson, 


species 
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is 


I would not interrupt the gentle- 
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Maury, Judge Hoag, and Caulkins filed, when they came up 
here, what seemed to me to be absolutely a truthful statement, 
and if Ihlsing and Mitchell had stayed away from here with 
their ridiculous tales I do not believe there would ever have 
been any trouble about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Missguri to this fact, that the original witness who 
came before the committee from Joplin made a comparison of 
the Joplin ore with the Mexican ore, without drawing any 
distinction between the grade of ore or the amount of metal 
contained in it, and when the subsequent briefs were filed it 
was clearly pointed out that the Mexican ore was a 352 per cent, 
and they were comparing it with a 60 per cent ore from Joplin; 
that the cost of ore in Mexico was $9 at the mine, with $6.50 
added to the smelter in Missouri, with a per cent ore, 
compared to $20 at the Joplin mines, with $1 adeed to the 
smelter, for a 60 per cent ore, clearly demonstrating that the 
subsequent briefs were correct; that the Joplin man, on account 
of his high-grade ore, had in the beginning before this tariff duty 
was added the balance or differential in his favor. 

Where the original Joplin men attempted to mislead the com- 
mittee or did mislead them, probably, was in that they did not 
eall the attention of the committee to the different of 
ore—that one was a 32 per cent ore as compared with a 60 per 
cent ore in Missouri. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman from 
souri yield till I reply to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I can not yield for a 
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I will say this: I believe if Mr. Moreaan had come up here in- 
dividually and left Ihlsing and Mitchell at home the chances 
are we could have agreed about it. I repeat that I do not 
object to a tariff on zine jack if it is a revenue tariff, but if 
that 1 cent a pound is a prohibitive tariff or approximates a 
prohibitive tariff I will go out of Congress before I will vote 
for it. That is all there is to it, one way or the other. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. It is not a prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, you come to me after I hay 
finished this speech with the facts and figures and convince me 
of that; I am not prejudiced on this subject or any other. | 


have had no time to find out whether it is simply a revenue 
tariff or a prohibitive tariff. Now, another thing: We 
tariff reformers. A few days ago there was a meeting at tl 


are all 


ee 
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White House, a conjunction, so the papers stated, of four stellar 
bodies of the first magnitude. Perhaps I ought to say one solar 
body and three stellar bodies—the President of the United 
States, Senator ALpRicH, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
MacVeagh, and “ my prophetic soul, my uncle,” the Speaker of 
the House. [Laughter.] They mef together as tariff reform 
ers, so the papers said, to discuss what should be the Payne bill. 
When these four tariff reformers got together, if the angels did 
not weep it is because they were so completely dumfounded that 
they had completely lost all emotion whatsoever. [{Laughter. 
Now, so much for those things. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire 
that I should rise at this point? Much is contained 
papers. I did go to the White House, the Executive Office, on 
the invitation of the President. Senator ALpricu, the lresi 
dent, and the new Secretary of the Treasury were there. The 
President stated that the object of asking us to come there was 
that we might become acquainted with the Secretary of the 


Treasury. Although from my State, my acquaintance was only 
nominal, as one would touch and go once in a lifetime 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt. 


Mr. CANNON. So far as the tariff was concerned, I ¢o not 
recollect that ‘one word was said about it. If there wes an 
thing said about it that contradicted my own individual opin 
ion, with the Republican platform for the minimum protee 


tion and the maximum penalization—the Republican platform 
plainly speaking and making the declaration for the enactment 
of legislation in pursuance of that platform—lI 
tradicted any other proposition. I say again, I do not recollect 
that the tariff was referred to or anything else except 
general condition of the Treasury, the desire for good adm 
tration, and so far as possible an organization and an 
tration of that great department that would tend 
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expenditures of the Government within the revenues {A} 
plause. ] 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was stating what I saw in the 
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Mr. CANNON. And for that reason, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, as I sit by I rarely correct any misapprehension 
that may be uttered on the floor, but it seemed to me in this 
instance that I could with propriety do so, although in former 
years I have sat in the chair and sat upon the floor awd heard 


misrepresentations abounding in absolute falsehoods that have 
been taken for truths by the muck-raking newspapers and even 
written into the Denver platform. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the Speaker did not mean I 
misrepresented him intentionally. 

Mr. CANNON Not at all. The gentleman is a good fighter, 
and, so far as I know, I believe when he talks and speaks of 
facts, iks the truth as he understands it. I sometimes think, 
if the gentleman will allow me, that perhaps he is not as clear— 
his intention as to the matter of differences between a sugges- 
tion of that which is an error and the letting alone of that 
which is the truth—as he might be in discussing public questions, 
touching especially the revenues. [Laughter and applause. } 


Mir. CLARK of Missouri. There are others. [Laughter and 
applause.] That was about all I was going to say about that 
newspaper statement. I have myself been misrepresented by 
newspapers, sometimes inadvertently, sometimes maliciously; 
hence I can sympathise with the Speaker if he has been mis- 
represented in this instance or in any other. i have no objec- 
tion to the Speaker dipping into this debate; I rather feel hon- 
ored than otherwise. In days gone by frequently the Speaker 
used to get down from his high perch every once and a while to 
make speeches. Henry Clay did it repeatedly. I saw Speaker 
Crisp do it once. 

I do not propose to talk about all the schedules. There are 
one or two that I want to refer to somewhat. I can not pass to 
the larger schedules, however, without remarking that the in- 
crease of S50 per cent in the rates on hosiery is a cruel outrage 
on men, women, and children, for no man in his senses will 
claim that hosiery is a luxury in this day and in this climate. 
These remarks apply with equal force to the increase of 75 
per cent on women's, misses’, and children’s gloves. In this 
connection it is well to remember that the women had much to 
do with overthrowing the Republican party on account of the 
extortions.in the McKinley bill. It is to be hoped that history 
will repeat itself in this instance. There has been more agitation 
in this House and out of it, I think, on the hide, leather, harness, 
boot, and shoe question than on any other. Some years ago 
there was a crusade started in Massachusetts—in New England 
generally, but in Massachusetts particularly—for free hides. 
About three years ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
GARDNER] asked me during a long speech which I made if I was 
in favor of putting hides on the free list. I countered by ask- 


ing him if he was in favor of putting leather and all products | 


of leather, including boots and shoes, on the free list. He said 
he was not certain but that he was. I said then, and I say now, 
we could make a trade on that basis so quick it would make his 
head swim. 


This bill puts hides on the free list on the ground, it seems, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman stated that yes- 
terday. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a fact. I have been examining into it, 
and they were not corrected by anybody; and this print pub- 
lished here—this bound print that the gentleman has—is simply 


| those same notes republished without any correction. Since 





that it is a by-product of raising these cattle. My brilliant and | 


amiable friend from the State of Washington [Mr. CusHmMan] 
propounded to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
yesterday this conundrum, namely, that if they put hides on the 
free list because they are a by-product of producing beef, what 
was the reason they did not put milk on the free list inasmuch 
as it was a by-product from the cow, too. I will illuminate the 


mind of the gentleman from Washington very suddenly as to | 


why that difference was made. Beef is produced chiefly in 
the West and South. Milk is liable to come into the State of 
New York and into New England from Canada. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is one explanation that is as clear 
as crystal. 

Here is what happened to boots and shoes, and there is a 
thing that surprised me amazingly. Yesterday morning, when 
I was getting ready to make some remarks, as I thought I 
would have to make them yesterday, I undertook to hunt up 
the testimony of Mr. C. H. Jones, of Boston, Mass., one of the 
most intelligent men that appeared before the committee. He 
was on the witness stand nearly all day. I can prove this by 
every man on the committee. We cross-examined him at length. 
Lo and behold! nearly every word of that cross-examination is 
left out of these hearings. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman is laboring under a mis- 
take in regard to that. The hearings as published on the ques- 
tion of leather and hides are precisely as the stenographer took 
them and as the notes were furnished by the stenographer for 
the Printing Office the morning after the testimony was given. 
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that time the clerk has been at work, and the witnesses have 
had an opportunity of correcting those printed copies; but they 
have not reached for publication the last schedule under which 
the hides come in, so that they are exactly as they were fur- 
nished by the stenographer, without any correction. There is 
some mistake about that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is almost immaterial anyway, 
except that the hearings do not seem to carry out what I am 
going to say. I got this volume and looked to see, and it was 
not in here. Then I sent over to the Ways and Means Commit 
tee room and got No. 20 of the hearings, first print, and they 
are just exactly like the hearings in the bound copy. 

We did examine Jones at length. He gave a great deal of 
information. I will tell you what happened, and | can prove it 
by members of the committee, whether it is in that book or not. 
He was insisting on free hides. He was giving facts and fig- 
ures to justify free hides. Finally, I got hold of him and asked 
him if, in order to get free hides, he was willing for leather, 
boots, and shoes, and all of the products of leather to be put on 
the free list. I will tell you what he said, as nearly as I can 
recollect it, because I can not find it in the hearings. 

Mr. MANN. Is that what the gentleman thinks is left out 
of the hearings? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that and the answer. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas had it here yesterday. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will state the whole thing. | 
do not care whether it is in the hearings or not, except I do not 
want to be put in the attitude of misquoting it. Mr. Jones 
hesitated a minute, and then said that they would rather retain 
5 or 10 per cent on boots and shoes, but if they could not get 
this great boon of free hides in any other way, they were will- 
ing for the entire tard#f to be taken off of boots and shoes. 

That is what he said. I said then, and I say now, that I 
believe that every member of that committee breathed a sigh of 
relief when he answered that question in that way, and that we 
thought we had one knotty problem settled. I went so far 


jas to compliment Mr. Jones in the presence of the entire com 


mittee and of everybody there as being the most candid and 
intelligent witness that had appeared before us. A few days 


| after that I was very much surprised. I got back a little after 


8 o’clock at night, and the hearings had started. There was 
Jones standing up there taking back practically everything that 
he had said that would do us any good out West. I looked at 
him a half dozen times before I could make up my mind that 
it was the same man that had been talking about a week before. 
Finally I asked him this question: If he did not tell the truth 
when he was down there before; and then, when he went back 
home, if the brogan-shoe makers, under the lead of my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] did not get hold of him 
and terrorize him so that he could not have any peace of 
mind and stay in Massachusetts until he came back here and 
retracted? Then I announced just as publicly as I had con 


| ferred the compliment that I wanted to retract the compliment 


that I paid him before. 


Here is a copy of a letter put in his testimony in chief from 
the Sorosis Shoe Company, declaring that they could furnish 


| shoes in competition with the world; and I will read it to you 
|now. I suppose it is a reliable firm: 


LYNN, MAss., November 2). 
Hon, SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women’s fine shoes in the 
world, the Sorosis Shoe Company desires to go on record as declaring 
the present tariff on such shoes as we manufacture wholly unnecessary 
to our success and a distinct injustice to the consuming public. We 
favor the complete abolition of this tariff, welcoming the competition 
of the world. We should be glad, at the convenience of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to present arguments for the removal of the duty on 
boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

A. E. Lirrie & Co. 


Now, what did the Committee on Ways and Means do? If 
there ever was a proposition proved beyond all controversy to 
any set of men on earth, that boot and shoe hearing proved that 
they did not need one particle of protection, according to their 
own theory. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


question ? 





1909. 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; if you will ask it and quit. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Now, did Rice & Hutchins, the largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes in Massachusetts, take any such 
position before the committee? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether they did or 
not. I do not know. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Are you not aware that, though connected 
with your party, they are utterly opposed to the position taken 
by the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Did George E. Keith and other manufactur- 
ers express the same opinion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know. 
pages of hearings. 

Mr. TIRRELL. “Why, then, does the gentleman say that these 
people he has quoted represent the sentiment of all the boot 
and shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is the plainest thing you ever 
heard, because Jones and others came before the committee and 
testified. I do not know what is the feeling up in Massachu- 
setts, but they came before the committee and testified. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Both of them are opposed to that view ex- 
pressed before the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care whether they are or 
not. I am talking about the witnesses testifying; the evidence 
in the case. I think a good many people ought to be hanged, 
but that is not evidence. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes: | ertainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if it is a fact that these manufacturers of boots and shoes, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, did not demand in the same 
breath untaxed hides and taxed products of the manufactured 
sort that competed with theirs? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; a great many of them did. 

The boot and shoe industry, as I understand it, is divided into 
two great classes; that is, what you may call “ fine” shoes, the 
light-weight shoes, “brogans” and other heavy Of 
course a brogan shoe weighs a great deal more than the shoes 
that we wear or most of the women wear. Now, I intend to be 
perfectly fair about this, as I try to be fair about everything. 
The brogan-shoe makers, and makers of other heavy shoes, 
claim that the makers of the fine shoes can stand without any 
tariff and get along first rate, and that the brogan and heavy 
shoe makers can not. 

It is well to state this further fact: No foreign shoes hardly 
are brought into the United States. There is no question that 
-we have the best shoemakers on the face of the globe, and I 
rejoice at it. They are so much better than the other shoe- 
makers that foreigners can not compete with our shoemakers, 
and I rejoice at that. 

I have a bill here from one of the biggest shoe houses in St. 
Louis—the Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Company—to stamp on 
a shoe the ingredients of that shoe, and lam going to offerit to 
this bill as an amendment, ifI get an opportunity, and I do it 
for two reasons—at the solicitation of the shoemaker and for 
the benefit of the consumer. They say, and it is true, that by 
using inferior material that you can not see in the shoe you can 
make a shoe look just as good as a shoe that is twice as good. 
That ought to be stopped, because it is dishonest. 

But what did the Ways and Means Committee do about shoes 
and hides? They placed hides absolutely on the free list, and 
they cut the tariff on shoes from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 
per cent ad valorem only, and that left 5 per cent more ad va- 
lorem tariff on shoes, with the hides free, than Mr. Jones wanted 
to leave on. 

I am in favor of free hides, free leather, harness, free boots 
and shoes, but they all ought to go on the free list together. If 
I get an opportunity, I am going to move to put boots and shoes, 
harness, and all other products of leather on the free list 
[applause], and they can bellow about free trade as much as 
they please. I want to serve notice on everybody concerned, 
you are never going to get the tariff off boots and shoes and 
other products of leather unless you take it off when you take 
it off of hides, and in this case the hide should go with the tail. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, here is a curious fact: You take the average citizen, 
or the working girl getting eight or ten dollars a week, and, 
strange as it may seem and very much to my surprise, shoes 
constitute more than a fourth—from about a fourth to a third— 
of the cost of her clothing for twelve months. It is astonish- 
ing. If anybody wants to know how much boots and shoes cost 


There were 8,000 


shoes. 
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in proportion to other things, let him get Ida M. Tarbell’s arti- 
cle in the March number of the American Magazine. These 
men do not need this tariff to take the markets of the world. 
What is the sense in greasing a fat hog? [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. WEISSE. In regard to the price of hides, I wish to 
State that the hides that were on the dutiable list, which con- 
stitute about 20 per cent of what are taken off by the farmer, 
during the panic of last year declined about 70 per cent. Calf 
skins that are on the free list, which also go into the making 
of leather, only declined about 20 per cent. If we had free 
trade in all raw materials and the markets should stay the 
Same as they are in hides and calfskins, the market would be 
much higher than it would be if they were on the dutiable list. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No doubt that-is true. Now, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] complained yesterday 
at the statement, as I understood it (anyhow he criticised the 
statement), that a great many rates in this bill, while they are 
cut down from the Dingley bill, are still prohibitive. I put 
that statement into that report. I did not write the entire 
report. Of course nearly any report is a composite production. 
But that statement is literally true. I am going to give you an 
example. I am making a speech now. This is my perform- 


ance. There is nobody else on earth responsible for it. This is 
not a composite arrangement. You take the iron and steel 
schedules. What did they put ore on the free list for? I will 


tell you. It was to give an advantage to this fringe of 
makers on the Atlantic seaboard, bless your hearts. That was 
what it was done for. That was the only reason it was done. 
The price of iron and steel is fixed at Pittsburg, and putting 
iron ore on the free list will not cheapen it at all, except to the 
inan who makes his iron out of imported ores. 

They cut’pig iron from $4 a ton to $2.50. I am not going to 
discuss iron and steel. I am going to leave that to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop]. You cut steel rails one- 
half. The tariff on steel rails, under the Dingley bill, was $7.84 
a ton. Half of that is $3.92 a ton. The $3.92 a ton is just as 
prohibitive as the $7.94 a ton; that is the truth about it. That 
is demonstrated by the incontrovertible fact, which is not even 
denied, that year after year they ship rails to the ends of the 
earth and sell them at from $8 to half a dollar a ton cheaper 
than they sell them to American consumers here at home. Now, 
what is the sense in givixg protection to a man or a firm that 
is doing that? 

One gentleman volunteered the information before the com- 
mittee, when I asked if Carnegie did not know all about steel 
and had not made a great fortune out of it, that “ He made a 
great fortune by selling out.” But the troubie about that 
answer is that he was worth two or three or four hundred mil- 
lion dollars before he sold out. I said earlier that politics 
makes strange bedfellows. If a man had told me ten years ago 
that Andrew Carnegie and I would ever agree about anything 
as to the tariff, I would have thought*he was either a fool or a 
liar, or both, but it has come true that we do agree about steel 
rails, at least. 

I am going to drop all the rest of these schedules except one; 
and while it will be a little tedious, when I get through with it 
some people will know a great deal more about it than they do 
now. That. is the portion of Schedule K, which applies to 
manufactures of wool. I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that among the multitude of bad things the woolen-manufactures 
schedule is the most monstrous thing in this bill. 

Judge Griecs says that I 4m mistaken about that; that the 
cotton-manufactures schedule is still worse. If that is true, 
and I suppose it the cotton-manufactures schedule 
cruel and heartless imposition on the masses of the people, and 
I do not see how any man with bowels of compassion can vote 
for it. I did not have time to study that schedule, but I am 
going to talk about this one. It is the most complicated of all 
the schedules, and that is the trouble about it. It has more 
involved sections in it than any other, and it is a monstrous 
oppression of the poor. 

Let us begin at the beginning. If I do not explain every- 
thing correctly I hope somebody will interrupt me and correct 
me. In the first place, all wool—that is, all wool that is used 
to make clothes—is divided into two classes, class 1 and class 2 
There is not a pound of carpet wool produced in the United 
States. I learned a good deal about wool in these hearings, 
and I knew a good deal about it before we began. I state. 
without fear of successful contradiction, that you can not raise 
sheep either for wool or for mutton, or both, on high-priced 
land to advantage except for breeding purposes. We 
great many sheep in Missouri, but we ship a large percentage of 
them out to the Northwest and the West and down to Texas 
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for breeding purposes. We get $50, $75, and $100 for a young 
ram. We import a vast number of sheep from the West and 
South into my district for feeding purposes, then ship them on 
to the market. 

Barring carpet wools, other wools are divided into two classes. 
It will be an arithmetical test of your head to undertake to 
follow this, but all wools are divided into two classes except 
carpet wools; the wool of the first class, which is of the 
merino variety, and the other, the second class, the Shropshire 

1 sheep of that kind. The tariff on wool of the first class 
in the grease is 11 cents a pound, and on the second class in 
the grease 12 cents a pound. Then it is differentiated in un- 
washed wool, which is wool cut off the sheep’s back in the 
grease, while another is washed wool, and that is where you 
wash the wool on the sheep’s back. Then you have scoured 
wool, and then the tops and yarns, and then the finished cloth. 

Chey levy 11 and 12 cents a pound, as the case may be, on the 
wool in the grease. They pay 11 cents, a flat tariff on wools 
of the first class, or 12 cents, a flat tariff on wools of the 

econd class, per pound on wool in the grease. It turns out that 
some wools lose as much as 80 per cent in weight in cleaning 
und some lose only 16 per cent. If one man gets hold of a batch 
of wool and loses 80 per cent and the other man gets hold of a 
hatch that loses only 16 per cent, the first is paying five times as 
much tariff as the second one is. If you have not studied on it, 
[ will explain how it comes that one package will wash out so 
much more than another. You take Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
und the Central West, where we have blue-grass sod and timothy 
sod and good sod on all the land, and the wool is comparatively 
lean when it comes off the sheep’s back; but if you get out into 
the dry, sandy country, like parts of Oregon, Idaho, and Utah, 
where it never rains, hardly, the winds and sand fill up the 
heep’s coat as full as it can stick with sand. 

[I was utterly amazed and did not at first believe it, and I am 
not dead sure that I believe it yet, but I am rather persuaded 
to believe it, that wool raised in southeast Ohio, the north end 
of West Virginia, and the southwest corner of Pennsylyauia, on 
account of some peculiar climatic condition, is the finest raised 
in the United States. 

I disputed it at first, but am almost forced to accept it from 
facts and figures. The truth about it is, the wool industry does 
not seem to be suitable to the most of our country. You have 
had a high tariff on wool for twelve years, practically, and yet, 
while there were 38,000,000 sheep in the United States when 
the Dingley bill went into effect, there are only fifty millions 
now. That is only a gain of 12,000,000 sheep in twelve years 
under the highest kind of a tariff rate. How many people are 
there in the United States? Practically one hundred millions. 
tfow many sheep are there in the United States? Fifty millions. 
llow much would that be? One-halfa sheep to a person. You 
pay more for the cheapest suit of clothes you ever had on your 
back than your share of the wool tariff would be. We consume 
500,000,000 pounds of wool in the United States every year— 
300,000,000 of domestic wool and 200,000,000 of foreign import. 
As a matter of fact, we can not produce, as a general rule, the 
particular kinds of wool that we import, and we need these 
foreign wools to mix with our domestic wools to manufacture 
to the best advantage. 

I have got you started on the wool business, and I want to 


show you how it doubles up. There is one man in this House | 


whom I want to thank—a rampant Republican, Mr. Bovure tt, 
of Illinois. I think I see his fine Italian hand in this. The 
tariff on tops was higher in the Dingley bill than on yarn, 
which was an outrage, as yarn represents a more advanced 
stage in manufacturing than tops, and should therefore have 
had the higher rate, even according to the Republican theory. 
I am going to tell you directly how it got in. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bourert]. jumped on a 
witness over there, and dragged out of him on cross-examination 
facts which evidently led to putting tops at a lower rate than 
they are now under the Dingley bill. 

Here is the cross-examination of Mr. Whitman by Mr. 
Bovutetyt, which reduced the tariff on tops, a most righteous act: 


Mr. Boute.tyt. Mr. Whitman, how long have you been in business? 

Mr. WHITMAN. In what business do you mean? 

Mr. BovuTe.y. The manufacturing business. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Forty-three years. 

Mr. Boure... You were then in active business when the wool tariff 
of 1867 was framed? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Boure yi. Did you take an interested part in the framing of that 
tariff? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I did not. 


Mr. Bovreiy. On what tariff since then have you taken an interested | 


active part in framing? 
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Mr. WHITMAN. Pretty much every one. 

; Mr. Bourgtt. Which one of these tariffs has been the most acceptable 
0 you? 

Mr. WHITMAN. The present tariff. 

Mr. BouTE.L. I notice in looking over these tariffs that the classifica- 
tion founded in 1867 has been carried down to the present time, and 
that the framework of the schedule adopted in 1883 has been continued 
through the McKinley and Dingley bills, and you say you had an active 
part in all those laws? 


' Mr. WHITMAN. I can not say that I had any part in framing the 
aws. 

Mr. Bouretu. I mean a part similar to the one you are taking now, 
or taking an active part in presenting. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Oh, yes, sir; a far more active part than now, because 
in the earlier days I was asked to give information about our industry, 
both by the Committee on Ways and Means and the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I think they found they could depend upon what I told 
them—they always sought information from me. 

Mr. BouTgE.t. I notice in the law of 1897, in section 364, something 
that does not appear in any of the other laws, and one which natu 
rally suggests some question as to why it was adopted. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Which one is that? 

Mr. Boureu. It is paragraph 364 of the present law, under which 
on the wool in which any rudimentary manufacture takes place, even 
to tying up the bundles, the duty is fixed at treble or quadruple what it 
is on raw wool, with an added duty of 50 per cent ad valorem to the 
one outside of the wool industry. That seems to be a most extraor- 
dinary provision. Can you give any explanation of it? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I am gure that you will find that that is almost an 
exact transcript of the McKinley law. When the Gorman-Wilson law 
came into operation it abolished all that. It is in the new law. When 
this was framed it was framed for the purpose of preventing covering 
any loopholes. Now, I had nothing to do with the framing of that 
paragraph ; I was sick at home. I should judge eT from the ques- 
tion that the gentleman perhaps had been told that I had had some- 
thing to do with the framing of that paragraph. 

Mr. Bourre.tu. I assure you not, Mr. Whitman. I have never heard 
your name mentioned in connection with it, and notwithstanding your 
distinguished position in the wool trade I never heard your name men- 
tioned before to-day. 

Mr. WHITMAN. I am very glad of it. 

Mr. Bourety. But that is a paragraph which naturally attracts the 
attention of any economic student. . It is substantially the same in the 
McKinley law, but did not appear in the law of 1883. 

Mr. WHITMAN. No, sir; because wool was free. 

Mr. Bouretyu. Yes; or in the law of 1867. But leaving outside the 
question of the law, it seems that how it appeared in the law requires 
explanation. What explanation do you give of this extraordinary duty 
of treble and quadruple the duty on plain wool, with that added duty 
of 50 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I think it was put in as a sort of catch-all to prevent 
anything that did not happen to be enumerated coming in at a ruin- 
ous rate. That is my recollection, so far as I am cognizant of its 
origin. I think the chairman remembers that fact. 

Mr. BovuTetyi. It may appear in some of the detailed hearings on the 
Dingley law, but to the ordinary reader, and comparing the two laws, 
it would seem to be a paragraph that needed explanation. You are 
here to stand by the present law? 

Mr. WuiTMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bourety. And I am here to know what the reasons for it are. 
That is a paragraph that puzzles me more than any other in the whole 
schedule. It is an extraordinary thing to say that a raw material 
which goes simply beyond that stage which would be tying it up into a 
bundle would stand three times and four times the duty on the raw 
material, with 50 per cent ad valorem added. That is enough, I admit, 
to excite the curiosity of any ordinary intelligent citizen. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Well, it was undoubtedly put there for the purpose of 
catching anything that was not enumerated in the law. 

Mr. Bouteiy. It seems to me it is a good deal like constructing a 
whale net to catch a mosquito with, if that was the only intention of 
it. There must be some explanation for it. 

Mr. WuitmMan. I will ~_ to give you all that I know. 

Mr. Pov. What section is that? ‘ 

Mr. Bourett. Three hundred and sixty-four. 

Mr. WHITMAN. In the framing of tariff bills, my experience has been 
that it is almost impossible to enumerate specific articles; that the law 
is almost always evaded in some way; and while this does appear on its 
surface to be extraneous I have no doubt that it was put in for that 
purpose, and I beg to assure you that it does no harm. 

Mr. BourTsEtt. That is your idea, is it, that it was put in in that intri- 
cate and involved: language, and using another paragraph by way of 
reference, as a merely prohibitive duty on something that might possibly 
creep in? 

Mr. WHITMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boutetu. That certainly was a very involved and labarynthian 
way to accomplish a very small purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. It looks very much like a blanket clause. 

Mr. WuHIrMan. That is exactly what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. To catch anything that the other parties may have 
omitted or that the courts might construe. 

Mr. Bourreiu. That blanket clause is in 366, and it would not have 
taken but two words to have included the raw wool. Three hundred 
and sixty-four is a separate clause and refers to 366. 

Mr. WHITMAN. The chairman has answered the question far better 
than I am able to answer it. 

Mr. Bouretu. I admit that. 

Mr. WHITMAN. In my judgment, it is all right. 


The change in the rate on tops is the only substantial change 
made in this schedule. Listen to how it climbs up: 


The duty on wools of the first class, which shall be imported washed, 
shall be twice the amount of the duty to which they would be subjected 


| if imported unwashed; and the duty on wools of the first and second 


classes, which shall be imported scoured, shall be three times the duty 
to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. The duty on 
wools of the third class, if imported in condition for use in carding or 
spinning into yarn, or which shall not contain more than 8 per cent 
of dirt or other foreign substance, shall be three times the duty to 
which they would otherwise be subjected. 

Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn 
from the sheep without any cleansing; that is, in their natural condi- 
tion. Washed wools shall be considered such as have been washed with 
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water only, on the sheep's back, or on the skin. Wools of the first and 
second classes washed in any other manner than on the sheep’s back 
or on the skin will be considered as scoured wool. 


Having laid the foundation, I want to talk about the tariff 
on woolen manufactures. On blankets valued at not more than 
40 cents a pound, 22 cents and 30 per cent ad valorem per 
pound. That is the same as 2 pounds of unwashed wool of 
the first class. When both of these rates are reduced to ad 
valorem, it amounts to 107.60 per cent. It may surprise you 
to know, when you run this out into the ad valorem, that it 
varies from year to year, but that is on account of the varia- 
tion in the value of the wool. In 1907 there were imported 
only 1,116 pounds of that sort of blanket. If that is not pro- 
hibitive, I do not understand the use of the English language. 
When you strike blankets and flannels valued at more than 40 
cents and net more than 50 cents a pound, when reduced to ad 
valorem, the rate amounts to 106.12 per cent. There was im- 
ported of that sort of blankets in 1907 only 472 pounds. Valued 
at more than 50 cents a pound, 33 cents tariff specific and 40 
per cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem, amounts to 
71.31 per cent. Blankets more than 3 yards long, 33 cents and 
40 per cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem, amounts 
to 165.42. That was in 1907. Three years before it amounted 
to 182 per cent and over. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
comes in? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
importations, 142 pounds. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘These are under the present law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. These are under the Dingley law, and 
they are not changed in the Payne bill. Flannels valued at more 
than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound, 22 cents a 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, and when reduced to ad 
valorem that amounts to 143.67 per cent. Valued at more than 
40 cents and not more than 50, 33 cents a pound and 35 per 
cent ad valorem, when reduced to ad valorem amounts to 102.26 
per cent. The importation in 1907 of that was 257 pounds. Valued 
more than 50 cents and not more than 70 cents per pound, when 
reduced to ad valorem, 105.49 per cent, and so on to the end 
of the list. When the specific rates and the ad valorem rates 
are reduced to ad valorem on women’s and children’s dress 
goods, cotton warp, the tariff is 105.92 per cent. Values not 
exceeding 15 cents per square yard, and above 70 cents a pound, 
ad valorem, 106.37 per cent; valued above 15 cents per square 
yard and not above 70, when reduced to ad valorem, 96.87 
per cent. Women’s and children’s dress goods, in paragraph 
369, valued not above 70 cents per pound, specific and ad va- 
lorem rates, when reduced to ad valorem, amount to 104.19 per 
cent. One thing that so completely mystifies the public as to 
the rates they are really paying is that the rates are stated 
on the pound, while nearly everyone thinks of woolen goods by 
yards. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Can the gentleman state whether or not under 
the provisions of the Payne bill the tax on woolen goods has been 
decreased or increased? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
it was. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman also publish with his state- 
ment of the respective ad valorems on the woolen goods the 
statement of the importations under the. respective items? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Because if he does he will find that in the last 
item to which he referred during the Dingley bill, the increase 
on women’s dress goods, valued above 70 cents a pound, is from 
4,000,000 yards to 18,000,000 yards, a multiplication under that 
tariff of more than 500 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I will try to publish it all; 
I do not want to weary the House. 

Mr. HILL. Put it all in together; it will look better. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In answer to the question of my 
friend from New York—I do not see Mr. Boureti here who 


How much of that 


Those are the cheapest blankets— 


It stands nearly precisely where 


was engineering this thing—I will state it as I understand it. ! 


This is the only material change I have found in these rates, 
Tops, you understand, take the place somewhat of the old- 
fashioned rolls; I do not know whether the gentleman from 
New York knows what that is, he being a city man. 

Mr. SULZER. I do; I have been in woolen mills. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Here is the way it was fixed in 
the Dingley bill. It was a concealed performance. They fixed 


it in this way—that if wool that had been advanced by any de- 
gree of manufacture not specified in this bill should come in, it 
should come in under certain other sections. 


This included 
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tops, the first step in manufacture after scoured wool, and 
made tops pay an enormous per cent, when we consider their 
place in the scheme of manufacture. Here is what the tariff 
was on tops in the Dingley bill: 

Where they were worth not more than 40 cents a pound the 
tariff on tops—now, that is wool that is barely started in the 
manufacturing process—was three times the tariff on 1 pound 
of wool of the first class; that is, 33 cents plus 50 per 
ad valorem. Now, in the Payne bill it is the same as on scoured 
wool, and scoured wool is three times instead of four, the 
same as on scoured wool, and 6 cents per pound. Now, the 
tariff on scoured wool of the first class is three times the tariff 
on unwashed wool of the first which is 11 cents, and 
three times that is 33 cents. That is what it is on tops under 
the new bill, 33 cents plus 6 cents per pound; that makes 39 
cents. Anybody can understand that that understands any- 
thing about wool. In the other case it was three times the 
tariff on 1 pound of wool of the first class, 33 cents plus 50 
per cent ad valorem. Now the only difference is in 6 cents and 
50 per cent ad valorem. If wool of the first class in the grease 
was worth 18 cents per pound under the old law, the 50 per cent 
ad valorem would be 9 cents. If it were worth 12, it would be 
6, which added to the specific duty of 38 cents would be 45 cents 
in the one case and 39 in the other. I want to give the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. BouTeL.] credit for doing that, and i 
will give you his cross-examination of William Whitman, to 
show you how he did it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman state 
whether or not the schedule about which there were some news- 
paper statements about a gentleman named Whitman, whether 
or not that schedule is substantially the same in this bill as in 
the last Will? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was just explaining that point. 
I will explain it over again. The making of “tops” is the first 
step in the manufacture of woolens, after scouring the wool, 
and amounts to what were the old-fashioned rolls. Then when 
you get to yarns it ought to be a higher tariff, and when you 
get to cloth it ought to be a still higher tariff, a compensatory 
duty, it is called. Now, here is the way it stood in the old law, 
and it seems to have been worked in by indirection by referring 
it to another class. I know it is very hard to understand, and 
that is precisely the reason the enormities stay in these bills. 
In the Dingley bill the rate on tops was switched way around 
and put into another section. It said that on wool advanced by 
any step of manufacture not specifically fixed in this bill the 
rate, which meant on tops, should be the same as fixed on woolen 
goods under a certain section in which the rate is very high 


cent 


class, 


Well, now, here is what it was in the Dingley bill: On tops not 
more than 40 cents per pound (of course that took it all in), 
three times the tariff on 1 pound of wool of the first class; that 
is, 33 cents plus 50 per cent ad valorem. Now, if the wool was 
worth 12 cents per pound, that amoamted to 39 cents; if it was 
worth 18 cents, it amounted to 42 cents, and so on. Now, hers 
is the way it is in the new bill: 

It is the same as on scoured wool and 6 cents per pound ad 
ditional. Now, that means 33 


cents plus that 6 cents. So it 
is changed for the better. That is the one instance I know of 
in the woolen schedule that is changed for the better. While 
that was’a laudable performance, and was brought about by 


reason of the utter disgust that every member of the committee 
felt for one man that testified, as long as you let 
mous rates stay on manufactured cloth it is simply a squabble 
between the top makers and the yarn spinners, and the ulti 
mate consumer gets no benefit at all. Just listen to one or two 
of these and see how complicated they are. If you would under- 
take to listen to all of them you would have a swimming in the 
head : 


hese enor 
} LO! 


On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every description, 
made wholly or in part of wool, not specifically provided for in this 
section valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound 
of cloth shall be three times the duty imposed by this section on a pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class. 


And then there is an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent. 

It is very interesting to know about these wool schedules 
and how they got in here, anyhow. When the civil war began 
the tariff on wool and woolens was very low, and of all the 
calamities brought about by the civil war, the tariff bill that 
grew out of that war has cost the American people the most. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The money value of all the slaves and the loss financially by 
the destruction of property during the civil war does not 
amount to a tithe of what these exorbitant rates have cost the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Any 
man can vote for a tariff that charges the poor in this country 








Do sah oan No 
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165 per cent or 182 per cent on blankets that wants to do so, 
but I will not do it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
I will not vote for any such exorbitant rates on woolen clothes. 

I want to read you a few extracts from these hearings. I 
have never been afraid to do justice to any man, and I want to 
read you a few questions that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] pumped into a distinguished citizen. 

There was a man, by the name of William Whitman, who 
came before that committee from the city of Boston, Mass. I 
hate no man, but I have a more supreme contempt for him than 
any other human being that I ever clapped my eyes upon. But 
before I go to that, because that will be a long story, I want 
to tell you something about wool. 


Most of them came in there and testified that they were not 
making anything at all. The truth is that the men who were 
getting prolibitive rates and rolling in wealth came in there and 
testified so frequently that they were not asking anything that 
at last the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griccs], who has a 
very rich sense of humor, did more good than any of us. He 
would stop the witness when he began and say, “I want to ask 
you if you are making any money?” 

The first time he asked it, it sounded very funny, but by the 
time he had asked that of a dozen men, the other men, when they 
went to testify, would voluntarily preface their statement by 
saying they were making money. They never began to admit 
that they were making money until the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Grices] caught onto that scheme. But these wool men 
came in from Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Mexico, Utah, and from 
the Lord knows where, and stood up there with faces as straight 
as a yardstick and testified that they were not making any- 
thing. Finally, there was a tall, slender, sinewy man, with a 
hawkbill nose and a clear, gray eye, a fine sample of a pioneer, 
that came in from Wyoming to elucidate the situation. What 
he wanted was for the rates on wool to be doubled, and that is 
what they all wanted. The chairman had learned a good deal 
ahout the wool business from me in those examinations. I 
cross-examined these men in extenso simply because I was raised 
in the wool country and knew a great deal about it, and when 
this man from Wyoming—and I never have been able to find his 
evidence in the hearings, although it is in there somewhere— 
got on the witness stand and made his statement, the chairman 
took him all around Robin Hood’s barn. He asked him every 
question I had asked twenty-five or thirty witnesses. I think 
le was trying to knock me out of cross-examining him. I did 
not care if he did. While the man was being cross-examined by 
the chairman, I came to the conclusion that he was an unusually 
good-natured citizen. 

When the chairman got through with him and he started to 
leave, I said, “ Hold on. I want to ask about three questions.” 
I said: “ How long have you been in the sheep business?” 
Now, recollect that he was asking for these wool rates to be 
doubled. Instead of getting 11 cents a pound and 12 cents, he 
wanted to get 22 cents and 24 cents. I asked: “ How long have 
you been in the sheep business?” He replied: “ Fourteen 
years.” “How much did you have when you went in? How | 
much money did you put in?” He said: “ Nine hundred and 
sixty dollars.” “Are you worth a hundred thousand dollars 
now?” He said: “ Yes, Iam.” I have always since been sorry 
that I did not ask him $150,000. I just accidentally hit on 
$100,000 as a round number. ‘“ Now,” I said to him, “ Mr. Wit- 
ness, the truth of the whole thing is that you started fourteen 
years ago with $960 in the sheep business and you made $100,- 
000, and you come here to ask to have the tariff doubled so that | 

?” And he said: “ That’s about the 


you can make some more? 
size of it.’ Then he started in and told me how dangerous it 
was to raise sheep in Wyoming [laughter], and how brave the 
pioneers were. [Laughter]... “ Why,” I said to him, “ you need | 
not pass any eulogy on western men so far as I am concerned, 
for I am one of them.” It is the vigorous, ambitious, and ven- 
turesome who go out to the West and the drones who stay at 
home. I said to him: “ Where did you live before you went to 
Wyoming and went into the sheep business?” He said: “ In 
western Kansas.” I said: “ What did you do in that delecta- 
ble region?” He said he was a farmer. “ Now,” I said, “ tel) 
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me the truth; is it any more dangerous to raise sheep in 
Wyoming than to drive four mules to a gang plow or a wagon 
in Kansas?” And he says: “ No; it is not.” [Laughter.] 

I do not pretend to say that everybody has made that 
enormous profit. I have not figured it out, but it must be 1,000 
per cent, or more than that. I do not pretend to say that every- 
bedy makes that profit. But I tell you what I do know. I have 
a good Republican friend in my district, a gentleman who came 
from Ohio, that makes lots of money this way, and he is as 
clever and good a man as ever lived. He does not own any 
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farms; he farms out sheep to small farmers. He gets half of 
the wool and half of the increase. He has been trying for the 
last ten years to persuade me to go into the business with him, 
and the only reason I did not do it is because I did not have 
time to talk the plan out with him. He told me repeatedly that 
he made 40 and 50 per cent on his money one year with =nether. 

Now, let us see about this sheep increase. There has beon 
only 12,000,000 of sheep increase since 1896. Now, one ewe in 
that length of time would come up in 1909 with seven ewe 
daughters and with granddaughters. Sheep reproduce every- 
where from a year to eighteen months. They double the flock 
when well taken care of every year. Witnesses swore they did 
not, but I know that a flock doubles itself every year if well 
taken care of. Half of them are ram lambs and half of them 
ewe lambs. That is about the proportion. The proportion of 
boys and girls born into the world is 21 boys to every 20 girls. 
It runs about the same with ram lambs and ewe lambs. Start 
with a ewe in 1896, and, taking it for granted the product is half 
rams and half ewes, in 1907 she would come up with at least 
seven of her female descendants by her side. 

Now, if this wool tariff is such a blessing to the people, what 
is the reason, instead of having fifty millions we have not seven 
times the thirty-eight millions when they started in 1896? I 
want to tell you about this man Whitman, William Whitman, 
of Boston. In all the critiques written on Charles Dickens, 
of blessed memory, it is said that all his characters are carica- 
tures; but I am as certain as I am living this day that if 
Charles Dickens could have come back to the earth and walked 
into the room of the Committee on Ways and Means when 
Whitman was testifying, he would have walked up and said 
to him: “How do you.do, Mr. Pecksniff?’ [Great laughter 
and applause.] I think that every man on that committee will 
testify that I was the only man on the committee that ever 
forced that man to answer questions directly, although he testi- 
fied nearly all day, and I did it by hard pounding. The chair- 
man would ask him a polite question and he would fence with 
the chairman for ten minutes. Mr. Hitt would ask him a 
question and he would fence with him. Mr. Cockran would 
ask him a polite question and he would fence with him; and 
all the rest of them. So, finally, when I tackled him he com- 
menced the fencing game with me. So I said to him “I do not 
want any more fencing done here to-day. I am going to ask 
you plain questions and you have got to answer.” 

But before I got hold of him Judge CrRuMPACKER took a turn 
at him. Now, Judge CRUMPACKER wanted him to answer ques- 
tions, and I will show you how long it took him to make his 
answer. I do not know whether Judge CruMPacker is here or 
not. It does not make any difference. This is mighty rich 
stuff. This is on pages 3322 and 3324 of the first print of the 
tariff hearings, and on pages 5356 and 5357 of the last print: 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I would like to ask a question or two about 
a particular schedule—cheap blankets, for instance, valued at not 
more than 40 cents a pound. Last year there was imported 142 pounds 


only of the value of 40.60. They paid a duty of 67.16, equal to an ad 
valorem rate of 165.42 per cent. That duty is practically prohibitive, 
is it not—165 per cent? 

Mr. WHITMAN. On that particular character of blankets; yes, sir. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Upon that cheap blanket? 

Mr. WHITMAN. I do not know that. 


He could not tell a thing and stick to it to save his soul. 


Mr. CrUMPACKER. Blankets valued at not more than 40 cents a 
pound; blankets that are used by the poorer classes of people in this 
country. That is a prohibitive duty, is it not? The records show 
that. 


Judge CRUMPACKER was reading from this report of Mr. 
Evans, an official document. Now, see how he fences: 


Mr. WHirMan. The records show that they could be bought so much 
cheaper here. 


Whether that was false or true nobody knew, but he would 
not answer a question directly. 


Mr. CrumMpackKer. The American manufacturer of blankets does not 
need 165 per cent protection, does he, to control his own market? 

Mr. WHITMAN. That particular article? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That particular article; yes. 

Mr. WuitMan. Well, I should think not. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Now, then, Mr. Whitman, in relation to cloths, 
woolens, and worsted goods which you manufacture, valued at not 
more than 40 cents a pound—that is a cheaper grade, is it not? 


Instead of answering the question, he said: 


Mr. WHITMAN. I am manufacturing dress goods, women and chil- 
dren's dress goods. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Cloths, woolens, and worsteds is the caption— 
valued at not more than 40 cents a pound; last year, 1907, the ad 
valorem rate was 134.97 per cent. Is that large duty necessary in 


order to protect you against foreign manufacturers in the production 
of the cheap class of worsteds? 


Mr. WHITMAN. Worsteds? 











1909. 


Mr. Crumpacker. Yes, sir; 71,308 pounds valued at $23,963; duty, 
$37,378; 134.97 per cent? 
Mr. WurrMan. I do not know where you find that. 





And yet Mr. Crumpacker was sitting right there within 10 


feet of him, reading from this voluminous report of Mr. Evans, | 


which is a government document. 


Mr. CruMPACKER. I have the record that was prepared—I do 
know where it came from. This is an official document, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was prepared for the use of the committee. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, sir; from the official records. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound— 
cloths, woolens, and worsteds. 

Mr. WHITMAN. What page is that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Eight hundred and ninety-seven. This is dress 
goods, women’s and children’s coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods 


not 
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as the difficulty on yarns is concer i, I do 
not care where the difficulty may lie ; but do you think the rate of duty, 
ranging from 143 to 177 per cent on yarns, the cheaper guality of 
| yarns, is a fair rate of duty? 
Mr. WHITMAN. I think it is in this case. 
Now, I want to explain how the high duty got on w en 
cloths. As I said, there is a vast literature on the subject of 


wool and woolen cloths. 


manufactures of wool. 


of similar description, valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square | 


yard and not above 70 cents per pound—the rate last year, 1907, was 
109 per cent. You are engaged in that line of manufacture, are you 


not—-women’s and children’s dress goods? 
Mr. WHITMAN, Yes, sir. 


He got one answer at least. 
Mr. 


CRUMPACKER. I notice a number of schedules here where the 
rate is above 100 per cent. Do you believe that more than 100 per 
cent is necessary for the protection of any American manufacturer of 


woolen fabrics? 


Now, remember that Mr. Ceumpacker is a Republican. If 
there is any free-trade talk in this extract, he is guilty of it, 
and I am not: 

Do you not believe that we could reduce it down to 100 or below 100 
per cent with entire safety to our own industries? s : 

Mr. Warman. In that schedule to which you refer the importations 


increased in 1898 from 3,319,000 square yards to 20,270,892 yards in 
1905. 


Not at all responsive to the question asked. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Let us adjust this. Now, taking them all together, 
this is a cheaper class. The scale is graduated according to value. 
Where the values are below 40 cents, the rate is 134, and as the value 
increases the rate decreases naturally. 

Mr. WuitTMan. That is natural. 


pay just about one-half the ad valorem rate of duty as the cheap class 
that are worn and used by the poor people of the country. 

Mr. WHIrMAn. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. CruMPACKER. That is what the record shows—that 


the 
portation in the cheap class of goods is practically nothing. 


im- 

That closes the dialogue between Mr. CRUMPACKER and Mr. 
Whitman. 

I will read you another part of the examination by the 
Hon. William Bourke Cockran. As time goes by, and I come 
to know men better, I change my mind about many men here, 
some for the better and some for the worse. When Mr. Cockran 
came back to Congress, I had an intense prejudice against him 
growing out of political events beginning in 1896. I always had 
2 great admiration for his splendid genius. I think he has one 
of the most exquisite intellects ever housed in a human skull. 
He has the most copious vocabulary of all the men that ever 
served in the Congress of the United States, with perhaps a 
single exception, that of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. Not only 
is his vocabulary comprehensive and copious, but he is as pre- 
cise in the use of words as was John J. Ingalls, from Kansas, or 
as is Judge De Armonp, of Missouri; and finally he rendered 
such valuable service in these hearings and was so true to his 


convictions that my admiration for him grew into personal af- | 


fection. I think that much ought to be stated. I am certain 
every man in the House regrets his departure. [Applause.] 

It was a delight to hear him examine a witness when he was 
in fine fettle. He possesses all the politeness of a Frenchman 
and all the blarney of an Irishman. [Laughter.] He would 
get hold of a witness and ask him a question, then ask him the 
same question over 10 or 15 times, changing it a little, and the 
first thing the witness knew he was in the soup, [Laughter.] 
He got hold of Mr. Whitman in this fashion: 


Mr. Cockran. Mr. Whitman, in answer to Judge 


CRUMPACKER, you | 
made one or two statements that I think perhaps ought to be a little 


further elucidated. You are engaged, as I understand you, in the pro- 
duction of yarns, woolens, and worsteds, and in the dress 
women’s and children’s goods? 
Mr. Wurman. In the whole business; yes, sir. 
Mr. CocKkRaNn. Now, so far as yarns are concerned, made wholly or 
in part of wool, I find that they are divided into two classes, some 
valued at less than 30 cents a pound and some over 30 cents a pound. 
On the cheaper yarns the duty ranges from 143 to 177 per cent, in 
different years, and the importation was almost nil 
class of yarns. 

Mr. WHITMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cocxkran. Do you think 170 or 177 per cent, which was 
average in 1899, and 143 per cent, which was the average in 1897 
fair rates of duty on those articles? 


With a great deal of sweetness, Mr, Whitman replied: 


goods— 


the 
, are 


Yes, sir; if you will deduct the wool duty from it, you will find the | 


percentage is not far out of the way. 
He always had a hole to try to get out of, 


that is, the cheaper | 


lege professors when they talk or write about « ric bu 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard, stands high, and here are hi 
discussion and his figures: 
The compensating duties, as we have seen, were based on two 
sumptions; first, that the price of wool, whether foreign or d 
was increased by the full extent of the duty; s yd, that 4 
of wool were used in making a pound of cloth. The first assu 
however, holds good only to a very limited extent. A prot ive « 
does not necessarily cause the price of the protected article to 1 
the full extent of the duty It may be prohibitory; the import 
the foreign article may entirely cease; and the dom W 
its price is raised to some extent, may yet be dearer by t 
than the duty. This is what has hap, “l with regard 
of wool. The commoner les of wool are raised in this 
comparative ease. The d them is prohibitory, : 
portation has ceased. Their price, though higher than th 
wools abroad, is not higher by the full extent of the duty. 
that the importation of finer grades of clothing and combing 
tinues; and it is possible the wools of Ohio. Michi ’ i 
States east of the Mississippi are higher in pri f 
of the duty, than similar wools abroad nt 
the wools which continue to be ir ni 
class as the Ohio 1 Michigan y f ortat \ 
for exceptional peculi ul f ice or 
domestic ry og 
ols grown v om foreign 
Cheir d a of 
1ctur v re pensatit ( 5 
if r tl tent of t ‘ ’ 
hi mp 1e bull wool used by A: 
f es not show the full of the tariff, and t 
turers clearly obtain, in the specific duty, more <« 1 l 
higher price of their wool calls for. Che result is tl t ir 
stead of merely preventing the do! I l r from 2 t 
disadvantage, yields him in most « ler t 
tion over and above that ven by e! 
There is another way in which 
A very la intity of woolen I ly } 
Cotton, she 1 other titut lerable 
materials of the clothes worn by th In tl 
very much less than 4 pounds of ne a i 
cloth, and the specific duty again fac ' 
degree of protection. 
The second assumption of the compensating system, that 4 
wool are used in making a pound of cloth, is so open 
The goods in which cotton and shoddy used rly I 
much wool. But it is probable that even wit is l 
wool the calculation of 4 pounds of unw vool f l nd 
cloth is very liberal. Wool, unwashed, } v vy I h in 
ing and scouring which it must r ive before it is fit for . and t 
loss by wear and waste in the processes < ma fac s 
siderable. The shrinkage in s ing is subject to no d i 
some cases wool loses only 40 per nt its w t ' 
others as much as 75 per cent The shrinkage in ou nm A 
wools is rarely more than 60 per cent; and if to this la 
loss of 25 per cent in manufacture, tl wi led 
cloth no more than 34 pounds of wool. W 
goods made in this country the inka nd e le 
do not amount to more than this Phe caleu n t 
American goods a liberal one; and it evid 
| duty, based on this cal t ! L 
the same way that it does on Is 
On the other hand, there are some grades of im ted wool h 
the shrinkage and loss in manufacture are so great that the compen- 


| make a pound of cloth. I 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course; so that the higher class of woolen goods | 


Mr. CocKRAy. 


tut if you import yarns, you only pay one duty. 

But you pay a compensatory duty equal to three and 
think it is the duty on wool. 

As far 


Mr. WHITMAN. 
one-half times; I 


Mr. CocKRaNn 


































































During the civil war, when they were 
taxing everything which they could lay hands on, they put a 
high rate on wool. Then they put a compensatory duty on 


That was the first step. 
need of money, our Government plac 
on woolen goods on top of the compensatory tariff duty. Then it 
gave the woolen-goods manufacturers an increased duty to com- 
pensate them for paying the internal-revenue duty. After the 
war closed they took off the internal-revenue tax, but never re 
duced the compensatory duty on woolen cloths. The duties on 
woolen cloths are higher to-day than they were at the close of 
the war, and they are nearly exactly the same in the Dingley 
and Payne bills. 


Being in sore 


d an internal-revenue tax 


Now, somehow or other, somebody persuaded Congress to 
believe that it takes 4 pounds of wool to make a pound of cloth, 
so that is in here yet. As a matter of fact, it does not do any 


such thing. Let us see how that stood. I will tell you wha 
they did; they gave them a specific duty of 44 cents a pound; 
that is four times the duty on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class; and to that duty they have added 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The 44 cents was the compensatory duty, th 

per cent ad valorem was supposed to be a protective duty. 


+. 
Ane » 5 
alii os) 


They kept going on and on until the ad valorem duty wa 
raised to 55 per cent. Professor Taussig, in his history of the 
tariff of the United States, figured it out and gives the figures, 


and on an average it only 
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sating duty is not excessive. Some grades of Australian wool which 
are imported for manufacturing fine goods and worsteds are subject to 
exceptional shrinkage and to exceptional waste in the process of manu- 
facture. Of this class of wool 4 pounds, and sometimes a little more, 
are apt to be used for a pound of cloth. In such cases the compen- 
sating duty evidently may fail to counterbalance entirely the disad- 
vantage under which the manufacturer labors in the higher price of 
his raw material, for the wool, being imported into this country, and 
paying the duty, must be higher in price by the full amount of the 
duty than the same wool used by the foreign producer. In other 
words, there are cases where the specific duty is not sufficient to offset 
the duty on the raw material. It is probable that this fact explains, 


in part at least, the regular importation of certain dress goods and | 


finer grades of cloths which continue to come into the country from 
abroad in face of the very heavy duty. Sut such cases are exceptional. 
For most goods made in the United States the compensating duty on 
the four-to-one basis is excessive. 


And in a footnote in his book he makes the following calcu- 
lation : 


See, as to the loss of wool in scouring, Quarterly Report, Bureau of 
Statistics, for quarter ending June 30, 1884 (pp. 563-565); Harris, 





_ 


constituent of mine. I will say that he is a Republican—I know ft be- 


| cause I served with him in the legislature—and therefore he would not 


be biased by free-trade theories in asking for a reduction in the tariff 
on woolens. He makes this statement: 

“As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost fifty years, I 
can truthfully state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality 


| for the price as I do now. The masses, consisting of laborers, me- 


Memorial (p. 11); Sechoenhof, Wool and Woclens (p. 10); bulletin, | 


Wool Manufacture (vol. 13, p. 8). The least loss I have found 
mentioned is 25 per cent (coarse Ohio) and the highest 70 per cent 
(Buenos Aires wool). Ordinary American wool loses between 50 and 


60 per cent in scouring. The loss in weight in manufacturing varies | 


much with the processes, but with care will not exceed 25 per cent. 
With most goods it is less. 


If the loss in scouring 100 pounds of wool is 60 per cent, there re- 


main 40 pounds of scoured wool; deduct 25 per cent for loss in manu- 
facture, 10 pounds, which leaves 30 pounds of cloth, ar 1 pound of cloth 
for 34 pounds of wool. 


If the loss in scouring 100 pounds of wool is 65 per cent, there re- 
main 35 pounds scoured wool; deduct 25 per cent for loss in manu- 


facture, 83 pounds, leaves 26} pounds of cloth, or 1 pound of cloth for 
not quite 4 pounds of wool. 


See the instances given by Mr. Hayes in Wool Manufacturers’ Bulle. 
tin, volume 12, pages 4-9. These all refer to Australian wool, which, 
as Mr. Hayes says elsewhere (ibid. p. 107), is imported in comparatively 
small quantities for exceptional purposes. 


dependent upon the shrinkage of the wool? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly it is. 

Mr. HILL. And that the shrinkage of domestic territory wool 
is far in excess of 4 pounds to 1. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you what I will do about 
that. I will set out the long tables about wool shrinkages. 
They are very interesting, if anybody wants to read them. But 
I say that he proves beyond all controversy in his book that on 


chanics, and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiy- 
ing practically no value for their money. The qualities and colorings 
are so poor that in many instances the colorings fade and cockle, and 
in the manufacture of garments give positively no satisfaction to the 


wearer.” 

Here is a letter which I received the other day from an old 
lady in Pennsylvania. I am not going to give her name or 
address. I have got her letter in my pocket, and if any gentle- 
man wants to see it under the seal of confidence I will show it 
to him, but I am not going to subject her to the persecutions 
of people who differ from her, I read her letter: 

MARrcH 17, 1909. 
To the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Washington, D. C. 
HonorRABLE Str: I am the mother of 5 children, all married, and 


have 6 grandchildren. In my own and their behalf I write to make 
oe petition for a reduction in duties upon articles necessary in our 
iomes, 

We are small oil producers, but have refused to sign the papers pro- 
testing against the removal of duties upon oil (our own product), 
which are being circulated here, because we want, we need, and are 
entitled to cheaper lumber and steel products, which we use in our oil 
plants; cheaper clothing, so that we can wear woolens in the cold of 
this climate. We also wish to give President Taft a chance to redeem 
his pledge for “ revisions mainly downward.” 


There is a concluding sentence which is complimentary to me, 
and my innate modesty forbids my reading it. [Laughter.] 

I will now read an editorial from the Kansas City Star on 
this subject of warmer clothing for the people, and that the 


| force of it may be understood I will state what the Kansas 
Mr. HILL. Will not the gentleman admit that it is entirely | 


City Star is: It is the largest evening newspaper published west 
of the Mississippi River. The editor of it is independent in 
politics, though he supported Taft for President and Hadley for 
governor. He has made an independent fortune out of that 


| paper. They say that it has more circulation in Kansas City 


the average it takes only 34 pounds of wool in the grease to | 


make a pound of cloth. What is the result of that? That 
these woolen manufacturers get the 36% cents specific duty on 
a pound of cloth which Congress intended to give them, and 
then the ad valorem, whatever it is, and then, in addition to 
that, they get two-thirds of 11 cents—that is, 74 cents—per 
pound, which Congress never intended they should have and 
only gave to them by reason of its ignorance. That is the truth 
about that. I asked Mr. Whitman this question, If the price of 
woolen goods had not gone up so high that no man could get a 
suit of all-wool goods unless he paid an exorbitant price for it 
at a tailor’s shop and was a good judge himself of whether a 
thing was all wool or part cotton? 

He said no; that that was not so. I told him I knew that it 

was so, and the way I knew it was so is that a year or two ago 
I took my boy into a clothing store downtown. He was 17 
or 18 years old then. I got him a nice overcoat—that is, had 
it laid out on the counter—a very handsome coat for a boy, and 
it fitted him well. I also had laid out a whole suit of clothes. 
Then I asked the clerk, who is a very nice gentleman, to tell 
me whether this suit of clothes and the overcoat were all wool. 
IIe said: 
Why, Mr. CLARK, you can not get a suit of all wool or an overcoat 
all wool unless you first go to a high-class tailor and pay twice as 
much as you pay for this, and you had better look out mighty close then 
or you will not get it all wool. 

Then somebody else asked Mr. Whitman if the manufacturers 
did not make up for all this tariff on wool by making an in- 
ferior grade of woolen cloths. He disputed that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said these Republicans helped us out 
frequently. I want to be fair to everybody. And, by the way, 


of 


it turned out, very much to my surprise, that my friend who | 


than there are adult human beings resident in Kansas City. 
[Laughter.] He is a friend to me. He runs an independent 
paper. Now, here is what he says about warmer clothing for 
the people. “ Tuberculosis and the tariff.” I have had many 
surprises in my life, but this was another to find that the 
tariff had anything to do with tuberculosis. I knew that 
Jim McKenzie, of Kentucky, did help the health of the American 
people by getting quinine put on the free list. 

He has been called “ Quinine Jim” ever since, a very honor- 
able title, too. And as one of those pleasantries of legislative 
life I will tell you how he did it: One morning he rose to a 
question of the highest personal privilege. Speaker Randall 
requested him to state it, and he called up his bill putting 
quinine on the free list. That made Speaker Randall mad, and 


| he said it was not a question of privilege at all. Mr. McKenzie 


said, “ Good God, Mr. Speaker, if I do not get this bill passed 
I will never get back, and some other fellow will have my seat.” 
{Laughter.] That put the Speaker and the House in a good 
humor, and he had his bill passed. That there was any con- 
nection between the tariff and tuberculosis I never dreamed, 
but here it is, and when you hear it, it is as clear as day. 
This article is as follows: 
TUBERCULOSIS AND THE TARIFF. 


Probably few persons have ever given the matter a thought, but there 
is an intimate relation between the high protective tariff and the high 
mortality resulting from tuberculosis. The ravages of this disease 
are greater in the United States than in any other similarly eniight- 
ened country. And the cost of warm clothing is greater m this coun- 


| try than in others. There is where the rejation between an unneces- 


sits here, the gentleman from Connecticut, used to be a lumber | 


merchant. I supposed that he had been a lawyer all his life. | the general tariff disadvantageous to the manufacturer, and it has not 
Mr. SULZER. I supposed that he had been a banker all | 


his life. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And you ought to have been over 


of a man talking about what he knew. Well, Mr. Whitman 
was testifying that they did not make inferior cloths, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonowortH] got hold of him, and 
he rendered a very valuable piece of service at that time. I 
read: 

Mr. Lonewortn. I desire to ask you a question which will not in- 


volve any political theory, and I will put it in the form of reading to 
you a few sentences from a letter that I received this morning from a 


sary tariff and a largely preventable malady comes in. 

It has been shown that tuberculosis Is very largely a disease of pov- 
erty. Particularly is the epread of the disease, the miscellaneous in- 
fection from it, mainly traceable to poverty. And, next to good food 
and fresh air, the most important thing in the prevention or the cure 
of tuberculosis is warm, woolen clothing. But the cost of this kind 
of clothing, whether for wearing apparel or for bedding, is directly 
increased about 100 per cent by the heavy import duty on wool and 
woolens. This excess cost is raised to about 150 per cent by the duty 
on machinery and other articles affecting the manufacture of woolens. 
These duties were imposed to promote sheep raising and the manu- 
facture of woolens. But the increased cost of raw material has made 


vreatly benefited the woolgrower. At least, such benefits as have 
accrued to the limited class engaged in growing woo! is as nothing com- 
pared to the benefits that would come to the masses in general throuch 


| cheap clothing; or to the cruelties, hardships, sickness, and death re- 
there when he got hold of the lumber barons. It was the case | 


sulting from an insufficiency of warm clothing. It is better that the 
Nation should be comfortably and cheaply clothed, warmed, and saved 
from preventable disease than that the woolgrowers should increase 


| their profits at the cost of these advantages to the whole people. It 


is claimed by scientists that cheap wool clothing would do more 


} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
' 


to 
suppress tuberculosis than all the sanitariums and other agencies now 
maintained for that purpose. 

But in order to make an equitable adjustment of this question, the 
tariff should be taken off both raw and manufactured wool, and from 
all machinery or other articles affecting the cost of manufactured wool, 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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The men who vote to levy these exorbitant rates on the 
woolen manufactures will have visited upon them the curse 
that is pronounced in the Bible against those who “ grind the 
faces of the poor.” [Applause.] 

I now call attention to another remarkable joker in this bill. 
This countervailing duty on coffee means that the American 
consumer shall be made to pay both the export duty of the coun- 
try that it comes from and the import duty in the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.| That is what it means. 
Let us suppose a case. I have not had time to find out how 
much these export duties are, but suppose these countries all go 
and make an agreement and they levy an export tax of 5 cents 
a pound on coffee. Under our law, then, we would levy an im- 
port duty of 5 cents per pound on coffee, and the American con- 
sumer, on his green coffee, would pay 10 cents per pound and on 
roasted coffee 15 cents per pound tariff tax. Now, so much for 
the coffee joker. 

Probably the worst “ joker” in this bill is the one on lumber: 
it is hard to dig it out of the involved mass of verbiage, and 
the seeker after the real tariff on lumber has to read in con- 
junction several different sections of the bill, widely separated. 
First, let us start with the paragraphs numbered 196 and 197 
under Schedule D; these paragraphs pretend to reduce the rates 
on ordinary building lumber, rough and dressed. I say they 
pretend to do it, because by reason of a proviso added to section 
197 the apparent reduction becomes inoperative and the present 
high rates of the Dingley law become applicable. The Payne 
bill “ keeps the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the 
hope.” Now, let us read the proviso; here it is: 

That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government shall impose an export duty or other export charge of any 
kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, any foreign 
product exported to the United States, or if any country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government forbids or restricts the 
exportation of any forest product to the United States in any way, 
there shall be imposed upon all the forest products of such country, 
when imported into the United States, the duties prescribed in section 
3 of this act during the continuance of such import duties, charges, 
embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Now, in order to understand just what rates lumber will 
really carry under this bill, we have to turn away over from 
page 55 of the first print of the bill, where the above language 
is found, to page 169, where section 3, above referred to, begins 
thus: 


” 


That on and after sixty days after the passage of this act, unless | 


otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon all articles mentioned in this section, and im- 
ported into the United States and into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands), from any foreign country, province, dependency, 
or colony, whenever any such foreign country, province, dependency, 
or colony, respectively, shall not be entitled under the provisions of 
section 4 of this act to the rates of duty in sections 1 and 2 provided, 


the rates of duty which are in this section prescribed, namely. 

Then we will turn over two pages further, and on page 171 
we find these words: 

Upon each article enumerated in 
same rate of duty as prescribed 
of this act. 

Now, in plain language, the situation is this: If any province, 
state, or dependency of any foreign country shall place any 
tariff rate or restriction on the exportation of any forest prod- 
uct, then the old Dingley rates go into effect against all the 
forest products of that entire country. It happens to be a fact 
that Ontario has a restriction as to the exportation of forest 
products cut (by government permission) from her forest re- 
serves, Being a Province of Canada and a dependency of Great 
Britain, then, under the involved provisions of the Payne bill, 
all the forest products of Great Britain and her dependencies 
and provinces, on entering this country, have to pay the rates 
in the Dingley law, the very rates that are so odious to the 
users of lumber in this country at this time. To go further, 
under this bill, if Prince Edward Island has a forest reserve of 
1,000 acres and should place an export tariff of 25 cents per 
thousand on shingles cut from that little reserve, then the 
Dingley rates would apply to all the lumber coming from Can- 
ada, British Honduras, New Zealand, and the other British 
dependencies. That is a very pernicious provision and very 
carefully concealed. 

I will tell you about this maximum and minimum business. 
I said more than a year ago that the chairman's statement was 
equivocal, and I say it now. I say that the section he has put 
in here about maximum and minimum tariff does not pro 
vide that in any instance whatsoever any particular tariff rate 
can be cut down to the extent of a hair. They must all go up. 
They go up 20 per cent. I undertake to say, without fear of 
successful contradiction, while the rates of the Payne bill as it 
stands are on the average only 1.56 per cent higher than the 
Dingley rates, by the time the maximum and minimum tariff 
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by the law in force prior to the passage 
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the | 


|“ Sixty dollars.” 


| 


| started to testify he took a shot at me at point-blank 


is gotten through with the rates will be at least 
higher than the rates in the Dingley Dill. 
Democratic side. ] 

It is an open declaration of trade war with every commercial 
nation under the sun. I am not opposed to a shindy once in a 
while myself, but when I am cool and collected I have too much 
sense to believe in waging a perpetual war against all man 
kind. That is what that amounts to—going out in the world to 
seek trade with a club and a meat ax. There is an old saying 
that “ molasses catches more flies than vinegar,” and it is abso- 
lutely true. I am in favor of a maximum and minimum tariff, 
but I say that the rates as published in our statutes ought to 
be the maximum. Give us a chance to trade down and to in 
crease our trade that way. Why not? 

There is another provision in this bill which I would be very 
much in favor of if they would turn it around other end fore- 
most. There is a provision that levies 10 per cent higher duties 
than the rates of the Payne bill on goods imported in foreign 
bottoms than when imported in American bottoms. That is the 
good old Democratic doctrine that built up our merchant marine, 
turned wrong end foremost. That is what built up our mer- 
chant marine largely. In that case the goods imported in Amer- 
ican bottoms were 10 per cent lower than those imported in for- 
eign bottoms. 

There is not a reformatory item really in this bill, even if 
you would pass it as it stands. Everybody knows you are not 
allowed to talk much about the Senate here, but I will take one 
shot at it, anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the gentleman leaves the 
lumber schedule, will the gentleman state that, if the duty is 
taken off lumber, the consumer will get the benefit? If so, why? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Simply because if you give a man 
$2 he has got $2 more than he had before. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If that is not an elaborate answer enough I 
will tell you what happened in the committee. 

One of the fairest men that came before the committee was 
Mr. White, of Kansas City—a Repubtican. I had 
him before. Of course I knew about him. He is quite a prom- 
inent lumberman in Kansas City. He knew me. Before he 
range. 
I did not object to it. He said that the revision of the tariff 
ought not to be a political question. He said that there was a 
creat Missouri Senator who was a free trader, as he called him, 


21.56 per cent 
[Applause on the 


never seen 


although that was not exactly correct, on every subject except 
lead, and that that great Senator voted for a tariff on lead. 
Lead is a Missouri product. I said, “ Yes, that is true; but he 


regretted it until the day of his death, because high-protection 
tariff organs never got through throwing it up to him.” He 
said, “* He died very much regretted.” I said, “ Yes; he did; but 
he was not regretted by reason of that vote.” 

I will tell you what he testified to about lumber, and I think 
his testimony on that subject is the best given there—the fairest 
and most candid. Finally, I asked him how much cheaper a 
man could build a 6-room considering simply the 
lumber in if we took the tariff off of lumber, and he said, 
At least, that my recollection of what he 


cottage, 
it, 
Is 
said. 

I do not want to talk all day, and I am not going to 
tut thfS bill raises rates, gentlemen, as sure as you 
in its operation. If I did not believe that, I would it. 
But what I started to say is that even if you pass it as it stands, 
or if you amend it in here-and improve it in here, 


are li 


t 


in, 


Tie Sy 


when it gets 
to the other end of the Capitol it will be cut and carved unti! 
the chairman [Mr. Payne] will not know his own child when 
he meets it in the big road. Every time they change it it will 


be in an upward direction. This is three tariff bills I have been 


present at the making of; the chairman has been present at the 
making of four. Here is what happened with the others. We 
passed a fairly good revenue measure in the Wilson bill It 
never was a perfect bill, but when it got over to the Senate 
they added about 700 amendments to it. 

The Republicans have always been guying us about hat, and 


they had a right to until 1897. But Governor Dingley and-the 
Republican party in 1897 passed a bill, with an overwhelming 
Republican majority here, and they sent it over to the Senate, 


and it came back with S801 amendments to it. The House swal!l 


lowed the Senate bill in both cases. Of Course, little changes 
were made in the conference reports, which changes were gen 
erally for the worse. 

I will tell you what is going to happen: Certain wise and 


sapient seniors over there are engaged right now in maki 
tariff bill of their own. I suppose I am really precluded from 
telling who they are, but one of them does not live a thousand 
miles from Providence, R. I. [Laughter.] When this bill goes 
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over there, it will be a mild free-trade measure beside the one 
they will send back to us. They will strike out every word of 
this bill after the enacting clause. They will send their stake- 
and-rider bill to us. Then we will have a conference report, 
and then the “dog days” will come, and it will be so disagree- 
able in this city that Members will vote any kind of a bill to 
get out of town, and it will be 15 per cent, on an average, higher 
than this bill is now. 

Gentlemen, I have concluded what I have to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not have the pleasure of 
listening to the first twenty minutes of your speech. If you 
did not say anything about the inheritance tax, for one I would | 
be glad to have your views upon it. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I said nothing about it because I | 


am muddled on the subject of whether the inheritance tax is as 
good as an income tax or whether it is better than an income 
tax, or whether the income tax is better than an inheritance 
tax; and so I do not like to venture an opinion until I have had 
a chance to study the whole subject. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him one question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It is whether or not, under section 23 


of the bill as reported, all material going into the construction | 


and building of ships for foreign trade or forefgn owners is free? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is in truth. It means this, 
and it runs through several sections: The general proposition 
is that wherever an American company builds a ship from 
foreign material it gets a drawback of 99 per cent of the tariff 
paid on the foreign material so used, provided the ship is used 
in the foreign trade. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, just one more question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And that is whether or not in the sup- 
port of the necessity for a ship subsidy one of the arguments 


upon which they insist has not always been the cost of the | 


material in the ship is so much higher to the shipowner that 
he can not compete with the foreign ship? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And whether or not under this draw- 


back, either section 23 or section 29, in the last and final analy- | 


sis of the situation that the shipbuilder in this country will 
practically get his material free? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; that is true. He gets 99 per 
eent on the tariff back. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. I listened to the gentleman’s 
speech, but I was at the back end of the hall when he com- 
menced his discussion of the wool schedule. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if there was a good deal of contention before 
the committee between the manufacturers of woolens and 
worsteds? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Was the Dingley tariff in 
the gentleman’s opinion much more favorable to the worsted 
manufacturers than to the wool manufacturers? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is. 

Mr. MICHAEL BE. DRISCOLL. How about the proposed 
Payne bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is just precisely the 
same, 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman explain 
why it is so? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you. What they call 
“woolen goods” is made out of short-staple wool, and what 
they call “ worsted goods” is made out of long-staple wool. I 
will tell you what I think about it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. That is what I want. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason that the worsted men 
got a better deal in the Dingley bill is on account of the machi- 
nations of this man William Whitman, of Boston. I am glad 
you asked that question.. I had nearly forgotten him. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question ? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that under section 29, commonly known as the “ draw- 
back section,” even intoxicating liquors of all kinds, such as 
beer, wine, whisky, and so forth, that are used upon vessels go- 
ing to foreign countries, are withdrawn free of duty? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does it not relieve them, in other 
words, even from paying the internal-revenue tax? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well that is this way. They are 
in bond. They do not actually pay the internal-revenue tax. 
They get out without paying it. I want to show this as a 
curious illustration of what happened: During those hearings, 
one day I asked somebody if he would not like to have his tariff 
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, the one | crowd crowded up to 300 per cent, the highest that there was on the 
list. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAuzett] asked me 
if I could name one 300 per cent duty. Well, right off the reel 
I could not, but I had my secretary go through, and there are 
a dozen or two more than 300 per cent. 

I had him do another thing. I had him go through to see 
| how many were above 100 per cent; and I have a list of them, 
and there are more than 300. Here is another strange fact, and 
| if I wanted to be unfair I would leave it with one sentence. 
| There is one article on which the tariff is 1,120 per cent. But it 
| would not be fair to leave it that way. That tariff was put on 
there to compensate for the internal-revenue duty. A good 
many of these high tariffs, especially in the chemical schedule, 
| were put in there because there is alcohol used in the various 

articles; and, of course, you know, there is a good stiff internal- 
revenue tax on it. So, on them the high-tariff rates are put on 
to compensate for the internal-revenue taxes. 

I suggest to you a puzzle. Read section 29 of the Payne bill. 
| There is not a man on top of ground that ean pronounce with 

anything approximating a certainty what it means, and it is 
| going into history as the “ Payne Puzzle.” - The Republicans 
| used to make fun of us when we were offering an income-tax 
proposition, because they said we were inviting a lawsuit. The 
| other day the chairman himself suggested that certain matters 
in his bill would have to be settled by the courts; so he is 
estopped from making fun of us any more. I want to suggest 
to him that section 29 contains the germ of a fine, fat, juicy law- 
suit. Now listen: 


On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufacturing 
quality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount to 
the duties paid on the imported materials used, or where domestic 
| materials are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported 
| materials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. What does it mean? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It means one of two things, and I 
do not know which. I will tell you what the law is now. [ 
have stated it once before, that where an American manufac- 
turer uses foreign materials in the manufacture of an article 
which he ships out, he gets back 99 per cent of the tariff. 
| Whether section 29 means, as it is printed in the document 
form, that in addition to that privilege, if he imports 100 tons, 
for instance, of pig iron and makes it into steel and ships the 
steel out, he shall get the drawback; or if he uses that foreign 
| 100 tons in manufacturing articles for domestic use, and then 
uses a hundred tons of American pig and ships it out, that he 
| shall get the drawback; that is one construction. The other 
| construction is this: If an American manufacturer uses Ameri- 
| can materials in manufacturing for export, even where he im- 
ported no foreign materials, he can go to the Treasury and 
collect a bounty equal to 99 per cent of the tariff he would 
have paid on the same quantity and quality of foreign material. 
| Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that 
the language in this section will bear that construction? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so. 

Mr. BORLAND. Before the gentleman leaves this section, 
will he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. If we permit the American manufacturer 
to go to the Treasury at any time within three years and draw 
back duties there on either American or foreign raw material 
used in manufactured goods which he sends abroad equal to 
the amount of foreign raw material which he has imported, 
is not that a club in the hands of an American manufacturer 
to pound down the price of the American producer of raw 
material by enabling him to buy raw material abroad until he 
can buy cheap enough at home, and then, in time, go back to 
the other price? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true; and I will tell you 
what else is true. The plain meaning of that section is that 
we are sanctioning a proposition that the American manu- 
factured articles are to be sold in foreign countries cheaper 
than they are at home. It used to be said that the tariff was 
for the benefit of the American as against the foreigner, but 
now it is being turned around so that it is for the benefit of 
the foreigner as against the American. 

I want to state another thing which I might not have men- 
tioned had not the gentleman from Missouri asked me the ques- 
tion. In numerous instances the tariff on articles is greater 
than the entire cost of the labor production. That is true in 
numerous instances in this bill. I have always contended, and 
contend now, that if a tariff is levied in the name of labor, labor 
ought to get all of that tariff. But a whole lot of these rates fix ~ 
it so that the entire cost of labor is paid and then it leaves a 
large share of the tariff over to the manufacturer, 

Here is the way Whitman worked the game. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Apropos of Mr. Whitman, I think that 
possibly the estimate of the gentleman from Missouri and mine 
agree, but my attention has been called to the fact that the 
gentleman from Missouri failed to give Mr. Whitman’s answer 
to my question, and I think, in justice to Mr. Whitman, it ought 
to be given. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman know what he 
did say? It was left off from the manuscript that I had. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Whitman’s answer was that he de- 
nied the truth of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man; I do not want to do Mr. Whitman an injustice. I thought 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, you will not ask any more 
questions if you perform in that way. I say this, that Mr. 
Whitman was cross-examined completely by the committee, and 
he never mentioned that letter which the gentleman from 
West Virginia talked about, never mentioned it, and I do not 
believe that he ever wrote any such letter. [Applause on the 


| Democratic side. ] 


| whether he did or did not 


it was on my manuscript, but when I came to read it I found it | 


had been inadvertently left off. This is how he worked 
am estopped from criticising the Senate, but among other things 
I asked Mr. Whitman this, or something like it. I said to Mr. 


i =] 


Whitman: “This is not the usual place where you get your | 


work in on the tariff bill, is it?" He became indignant and said, 
“What do you mean?” I said, “ Your appearance before the 
Ways and Means Committee is a pro forma performance; you had 
a little rather we should fix the bill to suit you.” By the way, 
he said the Dingley bill was the best bill that ever passed. I 


said, “ Really, you do not care very much what we do about this | 


bill or what the House does about it, do you?” 
his evasive answers and said he did not understand that. I 
said, “I will make it plain. The place you get your work in on 
the tariff bill is before the Finance Committee of the Senate.” 
Well, he denied that. 


He gave one of 


I did not believe he was telling the truth. | 


I knew he was not, because in less than thirty minutes I proved | 


that he was not. He denied that he had much to do 
making that. 


I will tell you what he did. 


with 


The present Director of the Cen- | 


sus, Mr. North, was the secretary of the Woolen Manufacturers’ | 


Association, of which Mr. Whitman is the president and—as I 
asked him if he was not—almost “ it.” 
man was sick in Boston with a carbuncle on his neck during 
the most of the work on the Dingley bill. Mr. Whitman began 
making tariff bills way back in 1867. He was very active in 
1883 and in 1890, and the only reason why he was not active in 


1897 was by reason of the carbuncle, and so he sent Mr. North | 


down here. Mr. North got into that Finance Committee without 
being a government employee at all. I am not reflecting on Mr. 
North, unless the plain truth reflects upon him. He did not 
draw any salary from the Government, but he stayed in that 
committee all of the time, and was constantly at the ear of 
Senator Atpricu and Governor Dingley. They got a higher rate 
on tops than they did on yarn, although yarn is a further step 
in the manufacture than tops, which was a gross—the grossest— 
sort of an outrage. 

Why did they do it? Because the Arlington mills, of which 
Mr. Whitman is practically the owner, are the largest top mills 
in the world. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Does not the gentleman think that it is only 
justice to Mr. Whitman and to Mr. North to say that Mr. 
Whitman has sent a pamphlet to us which, unless it is a for- 


It seems that Mr. Whit- | 


Mr. GAINES. Now, if the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I do not dispute that he put it 
in a pamphlet. c 

Mr. GAINES. I know nothing in the world about the proof, 
write such a letter, but I think it 
ought to go into the Recorp in this connection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman can put it into his 
speech. I shall not put it into mine. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not want to put the letter in the speech, 
but in justice to Mr. Whitman it ought to be stated that he has 
made that assertion, and has given us a copy of the letter, so 
that unless he is guilty of the forgery of a letter from his own 
files there would seem to be a defense against the very serious 
charge made against him and Mr. North. I know nothing 
about the truth as to whether he did or did not write such a 
letter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never saw any such letter. He 
may have sent it. If I had seen it I would not have believed 
it was written at the time it purports to have been written, 
unless there was corroboratory evidence from Mr. Whitman. 
I do not know whether I had finished about Mr. North or not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman had not. He said that 
was squatting in there like a toad. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, he was there as Mr. Whit- 
man’s friend. Now, here are some letters about which there 
is no @ispute, because I called the letters out and called Mr. 
Whitman’s attention to them, and printed them in the hearings, 
and they are in the hearings, and he did not deny them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, was this copy of a letter to 
Mr. Dingley by Mr. Whitman given to the public before or after 
Mr. Dingley’s death? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, never heard of that letter 
| until—well, it seems to me in a sort of hazy way I have a 
recollection of a pamphlet coming from Mr. Whitman, but I did 
not read it, and I never heard of that letter that the gentleman 
from West Virginia is talking about until to-day 

Mr. GAINES. There was a pamphlet with it in, and it was 
pretty generally circulated. 

Mr. JAMES. I would suggest to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that to allow the statements of the letter of Mr. Whitman 
to go in setting Mr. Whitman right would be a reflection upon 
the memory of Mr. Dingley, who is not here and able to speak 


he 


I 


| for himself. 


gery, would seem to exonerate him from the charge that the | 


gentleman from Missouri is now making? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It might. I do not think I will 
put itin. Here are some letters that passed betw Mr. Whit- 
man and Mr. North in 1897 that there is no dispute about. 


I want you to listen to them and recollect that Mr. North was 
not a public official; that he was drawing no salary: that Mr. 
Whitman worked him in over there as a clerk without salary 
from the Government. This is a letter from Mr. North to Mr. 
Whitman : 


WASHINGTON, Jin 1897 
It is Jucky I was here, and just in the position I am 
I most thoroughly agree with him; that is, as far as Mr, 
| Whitman is concerned 
It has given me a whole day to work on the matter and put it right, 


Unless Mr. Whitman | 


has forged a letter from his own files, it seems that within two | 
or three days after the Dingley bill was reported from the | 


House Mr. Whitman wrote a letter to Governor Dingley pro- 
testing that the tariff upon tops was too high, and he himself 
called attention to the fact that the Arlington mills, of which he 
was the manager, or in which he was largely interested, was be- 


ing constructed for the purpose of manufacturing tops, and | 
saying that he would be put in the very unenviable light of | 


having misled the committee into placing a higher duty on tops 
than ought to have been placed. 

Now, I submit if that letter is true, if Mr. Whitman did at 
that time send to Governor Dingley any such letter, then Mr. 
Whitman can not be criticised because there went into the tariff 
bill in his favor something which he was protesting against, 
nor can Mr. North be charged with having secured in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Whitman that which Mr. Whitman was himself 
protesting against. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question—wait a minute; stand up. 

Mr. GAINES. 
man will stand up; but I suggest that the gentleman from 
Missouri forgets the amenities of debate. 


Oh, there will be lots of time, and the gentle- | 


and with ALDRICH away there is no one on the 
thing about it. 


There you are exactly. The only man inside the committee 
room who knew anything about what he was doing or who had 
any information on the subject was this man North himself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is when he got in the ex- 
cessive duty on tops? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

But Allison and Platt trust me 

[| Laughter. ] 

Now, that is how he was getting in his work 

And I expect they will both agree to what I have asked— 

And they did agree to it 

I went all over the matter with them last evening. 


committee Who KnOWS any 


8. N. D. Nortw. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4, 1897 
I am the only person whom the committee allows at its meetin 
Now, think of that! The President himself could not have 
| got inside that room 
If I find that it is desirable that you shall come on here, I will tele 
graph you that the situation requires attention, and you will doubtless 


have no trouble in finding out what is the matter, 
There is no dispute about these letters, 
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Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman asking me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. None whatever, and the gentleman will under- 
stand that I am not defending Mr. Whitman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that. 

Mr. GAINES. But it seems to me that when in this House 
we make that sort of an attack on individuals who can not 
here respond, the entire record should be put in. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I.am giving the record as far 
as I have ever seen it or had it. I think I did see a pamphlet 
that Whitman sent, but I confess I have had so many pamphlets 
sent me, just as the gentleman from West Virginia has, that I 
have never read one-tenth, and I have enough to keep me read- 
ing for the next five years. He goes on to say: 

And you will doubtless have no trouble in finding out what is the 
matter 


S. N. D. NortTu. 
The next letter is dated: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 10, 1897. 
I will do the best I can with Mr. Allison when the time comes, but 


he knows nothing about the understanding I have with Aldrich on the 
worsted-yarn schedule. 


S. N. D. Norra. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
On the worsted-yarn schedule, that is the very identical thing 
that brother Whitman is attending to. 
Now, here comes Mr. Whitman, the apostle of sweetness and 
light: 
78 CHAUNCY STREET, Boston, 
July 10, 1897. 
My Dear Mr. NortH: I am unable to go to Washington, and have 
no one to look out for my interests there but yourself, and I depend 
upon you. Of course Messrs. ALDRICH and Dingley will do all they can, 
but I depend upon your letting them know what I need. I depend upon 


you. Dress goods, yarns, and tops. 


Yours, very truly, WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


The next letter is: 
30STON, June 2, 1897. 
We all depend upon you to watch closely our interests, to see that 
nothing is overlooked or neglected by our friends on the committee. 
I have no doubt they will do all they can do, but with so many in- 
terests to look after, our special representative must see to it that our 
interest receives proper attention. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


Boston, June 9, 1897. 


Sear in mind that I am depending upon you wholly to look after my 
interests. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


Now, let us see what happened. Two and two are supposed to 
make four. After the valuable services which North rendered 
Whitman and these other men in connection with him, they 
presented North with $5,000 in cash. Why did they give it to 
him? Because he was acting for the public good? No; because 
he was acting in their interests. Now, that is the whole Whit- 
man tale. Now, gentlemen, I have discussed as fully 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I asked a 
question and the’ gentleman switched off on the discussion of 
Whitman and North, which I did not inquire about. I would 
like to have him explain why the schedule in the Dingley bill 
and in the Payne bill in its actual operation favors the manu- 
facture of worsteds as against the manufacture of woolens in 
this country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, that I have never been able 
to understand. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Well, does the gentleman be- 
lieve that the duties on these goods ought to be ad valorem 
instead of specific? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes—— 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. In order that the woolen 
manufacturers may have an even chance with the worsted man- 
ufacturers? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. MICHAEL BE. DRISCOLL. That is what I wanted ex- 
plained; I did not care about the other matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Since the gentleman called my at- 
tention to it I tried to get it, and so did several members of the 
committee ; I was not the only one—Democrats and Republicans 
alike hammered at it. In the first instance, what is the reason 
we could not have a simple ad valorem duty on wool? If the 
wool scourers washed out 80 per cent, they should pay tariff 
on only 20 per cent, and if they washed out 20 they should 
pay on 80 per cent. That is the way the tariff is arranged on 
iron ore, and I can not understand what is the reason that that 
is not fair. 

I am not criticising the majority at all for refusing a propo- 
sition that I think is feasible, although there is a good deal 








of doubt about it, and that is that instead of levying an ad 
valorem duty on the rate fixed in foreign countries of the 
article that it should be levied on the wholesale price in the 
United States, As I stated yesterday in a very brief way, 
because I did not want to worry the chairman, the way it is 
now one party to the swindle in undervaluation is in Europe 
or somewhere else out of this country and the other party is 
here, and our writs do not run and our statutes do not prevail 
in foreign countries. Now, gentlemen, I have finished as far 
as I can the discussion of this wool tariff, except this: I want 
to say that with the exorbitant rates in this bill I do not under- 
stand how any man with a drop of the milk of human kindness 
left in him can yote for the woolen manufactures schedule of 
this bill. How many people would freeze, how many people 
would suffer, that this man Whitman and men like him should 
make an unjust and unfair profit of 165 or 182 per cent on 
cheap blankets and things of that kind and rates almost as 
high on all woolen clothing, no mortal man can tell. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I repeat that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griaas] said 
that the rates on articles manufactured from cotton are worse 
than they are on woolen manufactures. If his statement is 
correct then the situation is simply awful. These rates on 
woolen cloths are nearly prohibitive in every case. 

This bill takes three millions of revenue off of hides. It puts 
seven millions, or about that, on tea. They lose three in one 
case and put on seven, leaving a net gain of four millions. They 
could have made a revenue of twice seven millions, thrice seven 
millions, quadruple seven millions, by cutting these prohibitive 
rates in this woolen goods schedule down to a competitive basis. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] By so doing they would 
not have taken from any man anything he is entitled to; they 
would have prevented much sickness and would have saved 
many lives. 

Now, in conclusion. ‘The entire campaign last year was run 
on the proposition of a revision of the tariff, and the people 
thought that it meant downward. Even what the chairman 
claims for his bill does not come up to their expectations. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
before he concludes? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Has the free list in this bill been increased 
any by placing any of the necessities of life upon it that were 
not upon it before? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suppose in a few cases. Hides 
are put on the free list. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Anything else? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; but I have not had time to go 
through and find out all additions to the free list or their effect. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I did not interrupt the gen- 
tleman this morning for the reason that I disliked to do so, 
but since the gentleman discussed the matter of the oil sched- 
ule—the countervailing duties—I want to say to the gentleman, 
if he will allow me just half a minute, that in the gallery of 
the House was seated one of his own personal admirers, Lewis 
Emery, jr., the champion of the independent producers of the 
United States, who ran for governor of Pennsylvania on the 
Democratic ticket, on a platform that was aimed principally, as 
he claimed, against the Standart Oil Company. He also ran 
for Congress on the same platform. He has requested me to 
state before the gentleman from Missouri had concluded that 
the effect of taking off the countervailing duty on oil would in 
no sense affect the Standard Oil Company, but it would be ab- 
solutely fatal to the independent producers of this country, for 
the reason that 89 per cent of the oil produced in America to- 
day is produced by the independeat producers of the country. 
And I thought, in justice to this gentleman and in justice to 
the oil producers of this country, that that statement should 
go out on the same evening of his very excellent speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection to its going 
out, but it does not change the situation a particle. And I state 
it over again. The Standard Oil Company does not produce 
much crude oil, but everybody knows that it screws the pro- 
ducers of crude oil down to the very lowest cent that they will 
produce it for. That is the situation about that. 

I wish to say, gentlemen, one other thing, and then I am 
going to quit, and I do not wish anybody to interrupt me until 
I finish. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman cleses, 
I would like to ask him with regard to the woo! schedule. I 
listened quite attentively, and I remember that on several oc- 
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ecasions he referred to the wool schedule as positively pro- | 


hibitive. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
The gentleman is mistaken. 
factures of wool. 

Mr. HILL. 
not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care if it is. You are 
talking about one thing, and I am talking about another. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
about producing revenue, and I understood him to say that the 
tariff was practically prohibitive as to wool. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; I never said anything like 
that. 
States is 500,000,000 pounds. Of that, we produce 300,000,000 
pounds, and they ship in 200,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was laying 
such great stress upon the statement of William Whitman that 
I thought it unfair to the rest of the trade of the United 
States—the producers and manufacturers of wool—and I find 
upon looking at the Book of Estimates which has been prepared 
by the committee that the revenue derived from Schedule K 
under the Dingley law was $17,783,646.05, and that the esti- 
mated revenue under the Payne bill is the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to say that there 
are other manufacturers of woolens and there are other deal- 
ers of wool in the United States besides Mr. Whitman; and 
I do want to say further, if the gentleman will permit, that 
there are farmers in the United States who are intensely in- 
terested in this Schedule K, the protection under which starts 
at the farm. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that perfectly well, and 
no threat of that sort has any more effect on me than water on 
a duck’s back. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him right there? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. MACON. I would like to ask the gentleman, as the 
working minority member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as well as the minority leader of the House, his opinion 


The wool schedule? 


as to the tariff on lumber when viewed by the light of the | 


Democratic declaration upon the subject in its last platform? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So far as I am concerned, and I am 
speaking for myself and not binding anybody, I am in favor of 
clapping lumber on the free list. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. COLE. 
produce 200,000,000 pounds of wool a year? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I made that statement and 
somebody corrected me. 

Mr. COLE. It is 311,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I first stated 300,000,000; do you 
think it is worth while to interrupt a speech by talking about 
11,000,000 out of 300,000,000? 

Mr. COLE. I understood the gentleman to say 200,000,000. 
Is it not a fact that the duty on manufactures of wool, which 
is over 100 per cent, is because of the inferiority of the wool 
which goes to the American wool manufacturer? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; it is not true. 
pounds of wool to a pound of cloth, yet it only takes 3 pounds 
and a quarter to do it. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman permit another interruption? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Yes, if you get through with it. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not a fact that 75 per cent of the wool pro- 
duced in the world to-day shrinks 66% per cent on scoured wool 
over the wool in the grease, and is it not a fact that 75 per 
cent of it takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to produce a 
pound of cloth? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, 

Mr. COLE. It is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


It is not true. 


I yielded to you, and I do not pro- 
bose to dispute with you. It is not true; there is not a syllable 
of truth in it. This 4 pounds of wool in the grease to 1 pound 
of cloth has been a lie from the beginning. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Of course I do not mean that the gentleman lies; he 
is simply deceived by others; that is all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him another question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if you will ask the question 
and try not to inject a speech. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I will ask a question, 
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| capitulation of the estimated revenues which was prepared by 
I never did anything of the sort. | 
I referred to the tariff on manu- | 
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I said this, that the consumption of wool in the United | 
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The gentleman was talking | 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
did before. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


Do not ask so long a one as you 
Is it not a fact that the re- 


the Ways and Means Committee shows that the revenues de- 
rived under the Dingley bill last year from wool and manufac- 


| tures of wool was $37,973,891.34, and that the estimated revenue 
Absolutely dependent on the wool schedule, is it | 


under the new law is the same? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, it has not been ten minutes 
since the gentleman asked me if it was $17,000,000. You had 
better go out and hold a convention with yourself and find out 
what you do believe. [Great laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I simply wanted to state the 


| facts which are stated here. 


| question. 





Do I understand the gentleman to say that we | 


They count 4 | 


| “Js marriage a failure?” 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You just stated that before. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to give you the facts 
as to the revenue derived from the woolen industry. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will go out and study a lit- 
tle, you might not ask any questions at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The facts speak for them- 
selves, and I also wanted to get you away from Mr. Whitman, 
because there are other manufacturers of woolen goods in the 
United States, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have settled with Whitman, and 
I humbly pray Almighty God I will never clap my eyes on him 


| again or hear from him again. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
tleman a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman has stated that 
he is in favor of free lumber. I would like to get information 
from him that I failed to get from the chairman of the com- 
mittee yesterday and the day before. I would like to know 
whether he is in favor of free lumber for the purpose of con- 
serving our forests or in order to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer; and then I would like to know, in all seriousness, 
whether his investigation of this matter has developed the fact 
satisfactorily to his mind that there is a lumber trust in the 
manufacture of lumber in the United States which rules the 


I would like to ask the gen- 


| prices. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is your question, is it? 
Understand, I am not trying to bind anybody. If I had not 
consumed so much time, I might have gone into the lumber 
question on my own motion, but I was drawn into it by a 
I am in favor of free lumber for two reasons: 
First, that the people of the United States may have cheaper 
homes [loud applause]; that is the first thing. It is to 
interest of the Republic that every man own his own home, even 
if it consists of only two rooms. [Applause.] The man that 
owns his home is an independent man, and nobody has strings 
on him; the man who is a renter certainly is not as independent 
as the man that owns his home. 

The home is the unit of American civilization. 

O fortunate, O happy day, 
When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space. 
I remember, when I was quite a youth, attending the Cincin- 
nati“~Law School, that I heard Carl Schurz, the most illustrious 
German that ever settled in America, deliver a lecture in the 
Grand Opera House, and he declared that boarding houses 
and hotels were the bane of American life. 

Mr. STANLEY. Especially in Washington. 
applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anywhere. I do not suppose they 
had flat houses or apartment houses then. I would put the 
in the same category with hotels and boarding houses. I want 
to encourage home building, because I want to encourage mar- 
riage, which is the happy condition of man, and woman, too. 
These people who go around yelling at the top of their voices 
are a job lot of idiots; that is all 
that is the matter with them. [Applause.] 

There is not one family out of ten where the husband and 
wife do not get along reasonably well. Of course, they quarrel] 
if they are properly constituted. [Laughter.] We used to 
have a circuit judge out in Missouri, who afterwards was a 
supreme judge for twenty years, Theodore Brace, a fine Chris- 
tian gentleman. One day there was a good-looking young 
woman prosecuting a divorce suit before him, and a big fat 
widower sitting down in the recorder’s office waiting for her to 
get the divorce, so that he could marry her that evening. There 
was nobody defending the divorce suit. I suppose her husband 
was glad to be rid of her. Finally Judge Brace concluded he 


the 


{ Applause. ] 


{Laughter and 


would defend it himself, and he went to work and cross-ex- 
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amined the woman. When he got through with the case it 
resolved itself into the pitiable conclusion that she and her 
husband quarreled once in a while. He said: 

Yes, my good wife and I quarrel once in a while, but we kiss and 
make up. You can do the same, and your bill is refused. 

[Applause. ] 

I wish to heaven that the United States did not have a cir- 
cuit judge in it that would not act as Judge Brace did. May 
his tribe increase! [Applause.] A sweet baby is the greatest 
luxury in nature. 

Now, on the other branch of the gentleman’s question, on the 
second branch of this discussion -— 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait until I answer the other one. 

Mr. MACON. This is right in line with the gentleman’s 
argument. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask the gentleman to wait until I 
answer the other question. As far as conserving the forests is 
concerned, I am in favor of free lumber for that reason, too. 
[Applause.] Fifteen hundred years ago Mesopotamia was the 
most fertile part of the globe. To-day it is a desert. The thing 
that made it a desert was cutting off the forests at the head of 
the streams. When the Moors conquered Spain, it was the most 
fertile country in Europe. The forests had been scarcely touched 


in the mountains, but the Moors drove the Spaniards to the | 


mountains and kept them there four hundred years. The Span- 
iards cut off the forests. At the end of four hundred years 


Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Moors out of Spain, but the | 


incurable evil had been done by cutting off the trees, and Spain 


has been drying up ever since. Everybody that has any sense 


knows that if we go on cutting off the timber at the head of 


the Missouri and Mississippi rivers the Mississippi Valley, the | 


most fertile portion of the globe to-day, is going to dry up in the 
same way that Mesopotamia and Spain dried up. Yet, in order 
to give a handful of timber barons, who are already so rich 
that they can not count their money, an opportunity to make 
some more, we are asked to deprive the poor people of this 
country of the chance of building cheap homes and entailing on 
our descendants the curse of living in a desert instead of a 
garden. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Will my colleague yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Is not Mr, Gifford Pinchot the greatest 
expert in this country on questions of forest conservation ? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether he is or not. 
Mr. CUSHMAN. His testimony has been quoted a great 
many times on this subject. I wanted to ask the gentleman if | 
he had read just this one sentence from Mr. Gifford Pinchot: | 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take | 


it, for one or both of two purposes; either to reduce the price to the | 
consumer, or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would ac- | 


complish neither. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the date of that document? | 

Mr. CUSHMAN. March 10, 1909. That is signed by Gifford | 
Pinchot, and is his letter addressed to Hon. Sereno E, Payne, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you are through with your ques- 
tion, my answer is this, that no man in America did as much to 
build up the sentiment in favor of free lumber as that same man, 
Gifford Pinchot. [Applause.] Wait a minute now. These 
smart lumber kings and their attorneys got hold of him down 
here and pumped into his head their ideas and he was con- 
verted. As a conservator of forests he seems to have fallen 
from grace. 

I do not charge any corrupt motives in the case. I believe he 
has been deceived. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It seems to me that that is a remarkable | 
statement to go into the Recorp about a man that has furnished 
a good deal of information about forest preservation; and as 
long as he was on the gentleman’s side he was quoted, but now 
that he has honestly changed his mind, not from any corrupt 
motive, but because he was absolutely overwhelmed with the 
truth, it comes with ill grace from the gentleman to seek to dis- 
credit him now. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No, sir; I do not. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Epwarps] asked me if I 
thought there was a trust. I think there is a trust, and Mr, 
Weyerhauser is at the head of it. 

I did not intend to speak on this lumber business. There was 
a man who came before the committee—I think his name was 
Walker. There are tricks in all trades. I showed up on the 
lumber business in this examination for ten times as much as I 
was worth. There were certain gentlemen that wanted lumber 
on the free list, and I did not care a straw what they wanted it 
there for. I wanted it on the free list, too. One of them came 
to me and said they would like to see me. I was suspicious of 
the transaction at first, but finally I agreed to see them and 
they told me a great many things. I found they were honest. 
Among other things they told me what many gentlemen were 
going to swear to, and finally one night about 9 or 10 o’clock this 
old chap came in there, and, as I said, his name was Walker. 
He had on a longtail black coat, a low-cut vest, a white choker, 
and whiskers all over his face, and I thought he was a preacher. 
That was my first impression. One of these men who wanted 
lumber on the free list slipped out into the anteroom and wrote 
me a note, saying that that man owned 650,000 acres of sugar- 
pine land in California which he paid $4,000,000 for, at the rate 
of 15 cents a thousand for stumpage, and is now selling it at 
$3.50 a thousand as stumpage, and is trying to get $4 a thousand; 
and that his investment of four millions seven years ago is now 
worth one hundred millions. 

Well, he got up and told his tale, and to listen to it you would 
| have thought that he was pleading the cause of labor. Tears 

gathered in his eyes when he talked about labor. I was loaded 
for him by that time, and I sat back and waited for him to 
finish his tale. Finally he got through. I said: ‘‘Do you own 
650,000 acres of sugar-pine land in California?” He said: 
“That is none of your business. [Laughter.] That is a private 
matter.” The gentleman from Pennsylvania flared up and said: 
“ What do you want to ask him that question for? It has noth- 
ing to do with it.” I said: “If you want to know the bald 
truth about it, I asked the question to test his credibility as a 
witness and to see whether he is telling the truth,” and I said, 
“You answer my question.” I said: “Do you own 650,000 
acres of sugar-pine land in California that you paid $4,000,000 
| for seven years ago at the rate of 15 cents per thousand stump- 
| age, and are now selling it for $3.50 and trying to get more, and 

which is worth $100,000,000?” Hesaid: “ I don’t know whether 

I own 630,000 acres or not.” I said: “ How much have you 
| got?” Hesaid: “I don’t know.” I said: “ Have you got 100,000 
acres?” He said: “Yes.” I said: “Two hundred thousand 
acres?” “Yes.” “Three hundred thousand acres?” “ Yes.” 
“ Four hundred thousand acres?” “ Yes.” ‘“ Five hundred thou- 
sand acres?” “Yes.” “Six hundred thousand acres?” “I 
don’t know whether I have or not.” I said: ‘ You come here 
now in that kind of a condition and with that sort of a lay out 





| and try to make this committee believe that the only interest 


you have in the matter is that of the wages of labor?” 
A few days after that I saw a statement in a newspaper 
where the same man and Mr. Weyerhauser had formed a lumber 


| trust. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I am as strongly in favor of 
free lumber as is the gentleman from Missouri, but Mr. Weyer- 
hauser is one of my constituents, and I know him very well, 
and I know he is not a member of any trust, but is doing a 
legitimate business of his own. I do not agree with Mr. Weyer- 
hauser in his views upon the tariff. He believes in a tariff on 
lumber, and I do not. I want to state these things that I know 
to be facts, because I know the gentleman from Missouri does 
not desire to do Mr. Weyerhauser an injustice. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would not do him an injustice. 
Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a ques- 
tion. If there is not any trust, how do you reconcile the fact, as 
stated by the chairman of the committee yesterday, that lumber 
has advanced more rapidly on the average—that is, stumpage, 
than any other thing on top of ground? 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I stated the plain matter of fact. 
I did not comment upon it at all. There was no reflection upon 
Mr. Pinchot. I stated that he converted me on this idea of 
forest conservation, and then when I was converted and thought 
we ought to have free lumber for that reason, in addition to free 
homes, lo and behold, he turned a somersault. I refuse to flip- 
flop because he does. ' 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
have more confidence in his savior than that? [Laughter.] 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I did not say there was no 
trust. I said that Mr. Weyerhauser was not a member of the 
trust. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I may be mistaken about who is 
and who is not a member of the trust. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Minnesota is not conduct- 
ing Mr. Weyerhauser’s business, is he? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. 


Mr. JAMES. That is what I thought. You only know what 
Mr. Weyerhauser said about it? 
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Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Weyerhauser can take care 
of his own business and of himself, and he is one of the most 
honorable men I know. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. CUSHMAN] was asking me a question about Gifford Pin- 
chot. I will tell you a more remarkable tale than that. I did 
not accuse Pinchot of corruption. I accused him of ignorance in 
the second instance. I will tell you what happened over there. 
There was a bushy-whiskered man who came in there one night, 
that looked like Secretary Stanton. That was my first observa- 
tion of him. He was a lumberman by the name of McCormick. 
Is he one of your constituents, too? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; he came from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. He is one of my constituents. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I eongratulate the gentleman. A 
man named McCormick came in there, and he was testifying 
in this way. He said it was all nonsense, absolutely nonsense, 
to be talking about the conservation of the forests, and, by the 
way, he said that the whole Northwest would have gone Demo- 
cratic last year if it had not been that they thought the Repub- 
licans were going to keep this $2 on lumber. Does the gentle- 
man agree to that? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There is some truth in that. [Prolonged 
laughter.] We thought our industry was entitled to protection 
in a bill that claims to be a protection bill and framed by a 
protective party. In that eonnection, if the gentleman will 
yield just a moment, in this matter of the tariff on lumber, 
I am absolutely consistent when I ask for a tariff on the prod- 
ucts of my State. I am willing to concede that same thing in 
respect to a tariff on the products of other States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What does that mean? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It means, to a certain extent, that the 
gentleman from Missouri is consistent when he is in favor of 
free trade all along the line, but for the man who advocates a 
tariff on the products in his own district and free trade on the 
other fellow’s products I have not any sympathy whatever. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. CLARK of Missourf. I am not in favor of free trade all 
along the line in the condition in which we find ourselves. We 
have got to raise about $300,000,000 out of this bill, whether 
we want to or not. So a man would be very unwise to be jab- 
bering about free trade under those conditions. But I agree 
with the gentleman from Washington, although it deflects me 
from what I was going to say about McCormick—I do not know 
whether he was trying to do that or not—I agree with him 
that a man ought to be somewhat consistent about these things. 
I announced here this morning that I am in favor of a revenue 
tariff. I did not care a straw where the thing was—in Maine 
or in Missouri—but that I am opposed to a prohibitive tariff 
or anything approaching it, and I do not care a straw whether 
that is in Maine or Missouri. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Does the gentleman think that when we 
are importing about five and a half—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, I am not talking about the 
gentleman’s particular case. I want to tell about McCormick. 
McCormick came in there and said that it was nonsense to be 
talking about conserving the forests; that the best way to con- 
serve the forests was to go on and cut out the lumber and let 
the fellows clear the brush up, and they would leave the sap- 
lings, but which, by the way, they do not do. 

I have driven 20 miles at a clip in Minnesota. It used to be 
the finest white-pine country on earth, and there is nothing left 
now in many stretches of miles and miles to remind you that 
it ever was a timber country, except occasionally a sapling and 
the roots of the trees, which they have pulled up to use in mak- 
ing fences. So this friend of mine came out of the front room 
and slipped around into the anteroom and sent me a speech 
that McCormick had made three years ago on an occasion when 
President Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot spoke. I opened up 
this speech and I saw his name. I said: “Is your name R. L. 
McCormick?” I think those are the initials. He said: “ Yes.” 
I said: “ Did you ever say in a speech that the end of the pres- 
ent supply of lumber in the United States is now clearly in 
sight?” He said: “ What is the date of that speech?” [Laugh- 
ter.] So I read him the date. Well, he hummed and he hawed 
and he bucked and he balked and he did not want to answer at 
all. But I made him answer. I read him the speech sentence 
by sentence, some of the most remarkable stuff in favor of the 
conservation of the forests,,to keep the country from drying up, 
that you ever saw in your lifetime, and having located him in 
between Roosevelt and Pinchot and given him the date of the 
speech he could not wriggle out of it. 

But I tried to make him tell whether he was or was not in 
favor of those things which were stated in that speech, but he 
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would not do it. I read it to him and asked if he recanted 
what he said, and he would not tell us. One statement in that 
speech was just what I told you, that the end of the lumber 
supply was in sight. I asked him if he did say that. Listen fo 
his answer: He said that there was more timber in the United 
States standing now than when Columbus discovered America! 
The fewer constituents the gentleman from Washington has like 
that the better. 

Mr. STANLEY. Gifford Pinchot has prepared an _ elabo- 
rate map which he displayed to the Committee on Agriculture 
showing that the end of the lumber supply is within thirty 
years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was before he was converted. 
Now, I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon}. 

Mr. MACON. I desired to ask the gentleman a question 
directly upon the branch of the question that he was answering 
at the time he declined to yield to me, and that was why I 
wanted to ask the question at that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course I would be glad—— 

Mr. MACON. Now, I do not see that I have any question to 
ask, because the gentleman has left that branch of the subject. 
I was simply going to ask him this: If he did not think, in addi- 
tion to what he had said about the American home, that it was 
also one of the greatest antidotes for socialistic germs and 
tendencies of which he had knowledge? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so. 

Mr. MACON. I think so; and I believed the gentleman would 
think so, and that is why I wanted to ask him the question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this phase of the lumber question: What- 
ever cheapens lumber tends to leave a larger portion of the 
tree im the forest, because no man will manufacture lumber 
which costs more to manufacture than he can sell it for when 
it is made; therefore the man who cries aloud for cheap lumber 
and cries for the conservation of the forests is the same man 
crying aloud for two diametrically different things at the same 
time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That all may be. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. One other question. The gentleman men- 
tioned a moment ago a certain California man who had a cer- 
tain timber acreage in California that increased in value from 
$4,000,000 to $100,000,000 in a period of seven years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is what my understanding 
was. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Now, we have other products, other prop- 
erties in my State that have increased far greater than that—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I congratulate the gentleman if it 
is an honest increase. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There are agricultural lands in my State, 
in the Yakima Valley and Wenatchee Valley, which I eould 
have purchased for $50 an acre when I went into that State 
that are worth $10,000 per acre now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Laid out in town lots? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. No; they are fruit lands on which their 
annual income is $1,200 per acre. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can not yield for a speech; I 
want to get through with this. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, I want to ask this question: If we are go- 
ing to legislate to take the value out of the stumpage and timber 
that men buy, are we also going to legislate to take the value 
out of farm lands? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me tell you something. We 
can not legislate to take the value out of stumpage. It is 
already there. They have got it, and we can not take it away 
from them, however ill gotten it was, but it will prevent them 
making more ill-gotten gains by putting up the price 
stumpacze. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. My judgment is if timber for lumber is 
placed on the free list that the value of the timber would go 
down with the cost of lumber, and therefore the value of the 
stumpage would go down. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then the trees would be saved to 
the next generation. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; that is true about a great many 
other things. If we do not use up a thing, we will have it left. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is exactly it, precisely, and 
the coming generations ought to have a chance to live com 
fortably. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I want to ask the gentleman 
one more question. He stated he was in favor of free lumber 
for the purpose of encouraging the building of homes. Now, I 
want to ask him if he will not agree with me that the men 
living in his State, in my State, and in the State represented 
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by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] hundreds of 
thousands of men who work in the lumber woods and who 
work under the mill sheds, live in the poorest homes, work the 
longest hours, and have the cheapest wages of any other class 
of laboring men in the United States to-day? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is dead easy. They live in 
temporary shacks that are put up to last only until the trees 
are skinned off of that particular piece of ground. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Many of them never owned a 
home of their own in their lives. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They will own them if you make 
cheaper the lumber they themselves saw. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They will own cheaper homes along with 
the rest of us. 

Mr. WEISSE. I want to ask the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. CuSHMAN] if he will explain why hemlock logs for lumber 
that a year or so ago were $18 a thousand, were down to $6 and 
$8 a thousand last year, and if it was not on account of the 
panic? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There was a general depression of prices 
that affected lumber, as everything else. 

Mr. WEISSE. Would it have made any difference if we had 
had a tariff three times as high? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Not at that particular time. I fail to catch 
the significance of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WEISSE. Have not hemlock logs for lumber declined in 
Washington and Wisconsin from $18 to about $6, and I would 
like to ask if the tariff had anything to do with the decline, or 
whether or not it was the Republican panic? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It was a temporary depression and passed 
away. I don’t think the tariff had anything to do with it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to read a short argument 
here. I did not expect to get in a controversy on the lumber 
business, because I tried to quit two hours ago. Here is an 
article from the Northwestern Agriculturist. The title of it is, 
“The lumberman no fool.” It is as follows: 

Another interesting phase of the situation is that many, perhaps 
most, of the Americans who own timber in British Columbia and also 


in the States are opposed to the repeal of the American tariff. One of 
these men explained his position the other day in the following lan- 
ruage : 

“a The way I figure it out is that the best policy for those of us who 
own timber on both sides of the line is to do our best to keep up the 
American tariff at the present time. That will a us to get top 
prices for the products of our American timber as long as it lasts. 
The faster we cut that timber the more valuable the Canadian timber 
will be when the time comes for us to use it. 

“If the tariff were to come off now our Canadian timber would in- 
crease a little in value and our American timber would decline a little, 
consequently we would gain nothing; but by keeping up the tariff as 
long as there is any timber left in the United States we win heavily 
both ways—tirst, on our American timber; and, second, eventually on 
our Canadian timber—and the chances are that the American people, 


with their delusions about a high protective tariff, will ‘fall’ to this 
idea.” 


It is believed here that this view is one that influences the Weyer- 


haeuser-Hines interests, which directly or indirectly control a large 
quantity of Canadian timber, in the strenuous fight they are putting up 
against the repeal of the tariff. Timber brokers here expect that if 
the American tariff remains as it is British Columbia will be flooded 
with buyers of those and allied interests for the purpose of picking up 
all the choice timber they can get, preparatory to staging the second 
act in the great economic drama of milking the timber wealth of both 
countries. 

I want to say to my southern friends here who are inter- 
ested in yellow pine that the tariff on lumber never raised the 
price of yellow-pine lumber one single cent since the world be- 
ran. It would not lower it now to take the tariff off. You are 
shipping yellow pine into Canada this very minute. Now, 
here is a remarkable fact: The Canadian Lumber Association 
has sent out a letter begging the Canadian government not to 
take off its export duty, and so forth, on lumber, because they 
think if they do that we will take the tariff off of lumber; and 
those Canadians up there fear an invasion of their lumber 
market from the United States. They say we will dump our 
cheap lumber on them and drive them out of their own market. 
The truth about it is that they are scared just as badly as our 
people. They invade us, and we invade them. 

Now, in conclusion. I have talked a great deal longer than 
I wanted to or set out to do, and if I had not been asked so 
many questions I would have confined myself more closely to 
the woolen manufactures and have finished two hours ago. I 
want to give it as my deliberate opinion, with what study I have 
been able to devote to it, that this bill raises the Dingley rates. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not believe that the American people voted to do that. 
I believe that when we get that maximum and minimum into 
operation that will place the tariff rates more than 20 per cent 
higher than they are in the Dingley bill. I believe that the 
speech that the chairman quoted yesterday from President Mc- 
Kinley, at Buffalo, which may be taken as his farewell address 
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to the American people, was the thing that set in operation 
| this widespread movement for the reduction of the tariff. It 
is a revolution, and revolutions do not move backward. No 
matter what happens, the men who are in favor of a tariff re- 
vision downward this year will be in favor of tariff revision 
downward next year, especially if you make the tariff bill 
higher than it is now. Revolutions do not move backward; 
they move forward. 
Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet freshening strength we'll borrow, 
And where the vanguard halts to-day, 
The rear will camp to-morrow. 


[Loud and long-continued applause on the Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX, 
ExHIsitT A, 


Schedule K, by paragraphs and items. 


















Per cent 
Item and rate. Value. Duty. ad 
valorem. 
oi 
CLASS 1. WOOL. 
Paragraph 357. Unwashed on the skin: 
No. 3495, 10 cents per pound_-._....--| $305,162.50 | $144,930.35 47. 
Cuba, 20 per cent off.................. 33.00 | 13.044 39.52 
Unwashed, not on the skin— | 
No. 3496, 11 cents per pound__......../22,249,572.25 | 9,904,985.85 44.52 
Washed wool— | 
No. 3498, 22 cents per pound_........- 601.00 | 368.56 61.32 
No. 3499, scoured, 33 cents............ 7,146.00 2,679.41 87.50 
CLass 2. WOooL. 
Paragraph 857. Washed and unwashed 
on the skin: 
No. 3509, 11 cents per pound___..._-.- | 21,908.10 8,646.44 89.47 
No. 3510, not on skin, 12 cents......- | 2,863,081.75 | 1,176,887.36 41.11 
No. 3515, Angora, ete., 12 cents_..... | 738,540.00 | 262,985.64 85.61 
CuLass 3. WOOL. 
Paragraph 358. Value less than 12 cents: 
No. 3528, on skin, 3 cents per pound_. 206,159.70 65,104.14 26.73 
No. 3529, not on skin, 4 cents per | 
OE cnincdctetiaintans cietibcidsabeet 4,891,660.60 | 1,756,994.15 5.92 
No. 3580, scoured, 12 cents............ | 115.00 80.04 69.60 
No. 3531,camel’s hair, ete., 4 cents... 67 ,050.00 25,136.96 87.49 
Paragraph 359. Value over 12 cents: 
No. 3533, on skin, 6 cents............. 5,208.00 | 2,378.82 45.68 
No. 3534, rot on skin, 7 cents........ 8,843,857.00 | 3,110,858.08 $5.18 
No. 3536, camel's hair, 7 cents........ 261,612.00 | 110,779.30 42.34 
Pesnares 364. Wool and hair advanced, | 
BR. 8. DP. 1.5 
No. 3588, 33 cents and 50 per cent_... 1.00 | 1.49 149 
No. 3540......- PEA COAT EON 962.92 902.29 98.7 
Paragraph 368. Rags, mungo, and | 
flocks: ¢ 
No. 3547, 10 cents per pound_-......._- 46,454.00 15,129.06 32.57 
Paragraph 362. Noils, shoddy, and 
wastes: | 
No. 3549, noils, 20 cents.............. 175,835.00 88,722.20 50.60 
No. 3552, shoddy, 25 cents............ 14.00 13.75 98.21 
In 1905 the ad valorem rate on | 
ie bbndéesténdcivking tl ccdaboustehtndlasbipenbebacul 250 
In 1906 the ad valorem rate on | 
I I citadel UR ciesdignieenatted batigendiaiiateamiill 174.5 
Paragraph 861, Top, slubbing, and rov- 
ing wastes: 
No. 3556, top wastes, 30 cents_....... 5,224.00 3,284.40 62.87 
No. 3557, slubbing, 30 cents........... 19.00 22.5 118.42 
No. 3558, n. s. p. f., 20 cents........ 61,134.00 | 28, 426. 46.50 
Paragraph 865. Yarns: | 
No. 8562, 274 cents and 40 per cent_._- 21.80 $".18 143.02 
No, 3568, 384 cents and 40 per cent... 183,916.06 116,843.59 87.25 
Paragraph 367. Blankets and flannels: 
No. 3565, blankets, 22 cents and 30 
OT GIR ii cwdnanget tpneeghandncenetncete 316.00 340.32 107 .60 
No. 3567, 33 cents and 35 per cent_.--| 219.00 232.41 106.12 
No. 3568, 33 cents and 40 per cent___. 29,737.95 21,204.53 71.30 
Blankets more than 3 yards in 
length— 
No. 3571, 33 cents and 50 per cent___. 40.60 67.16 165.42 
No. 3572, 44 cents and 50 per cent_.._| 3,668.00 4,487.70 720.98 
No. 3573, 44 cents and 55 per cent___- 8,217.60 8,501.35 104,55 
Americans have no chance for vari- 
ety in blankets. ‘I'he rates prohibit 
competition. 
No. 3623, flannels, 22 cents and 30 per 
CUD cititctntinicaniimwunenmerapnee 24.00 34.48 143.67 
No. 3625, 33 cents and 35 per cent___. 128.00 129.61 101.26 
No. 3626, 11 cents square yard and 50 
I ictabid cnthwichitascnlentieindaiinsibpeainaseintens 111.00 117.10 y05.49 
No. 3627, 11 cents square yard and 55 
ia ctichiachineseltesdietisianatidiliideineiniael 6,089.13 5,217.29 86.39 
Flannels weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard— 
No. 3630, 44 cents and 50 per cent.-_. 4,356.00 5,480.64 125.80 


*No mungo in 1907, In 1908 the aa valorem rate on mungo was 121.15 
per cent, 
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Schedule K, by paragraphs and items—Continued. 








i } Pe cent 
Item and rate. | Value. | Duty. } ad 
valorem 
nimi oaeie iis ieeniabilllgeaitacens = 
CLASS 3. Woot—Continued. | 
Paragraph 378. Two-ply and Dutch wool 
carpets: 
No. 3584, 18 cents and 40 per cent__--| $1,693.00 | $992.65 8.63 
| Paragraph 379. Wool carpets, n. s. p. f., 
mats, ete.: i : 
No, 3585, 50 per cent_....._._________- 51,690.00 25,845.00 50 
No. 3579, ee / 5.00 2.50 4) 
No. 3587, mats, 50 per cent Ss aceicill 124.00 | 62.00 0 
| Paragraph 380. Druggets, ete. 
No. 3578, 22 cents and 40 per ecent____- 7,321.00 5,183.84 70.81 


| 
| 





Per cent 
Item and rate, Value. Duty. ad 
valorem. 
— = 
Cuass 3. Woot—Continued. 
Paragraph 367. Blankets and flannels— 
Continued: 
No. 3631, 44 cents and 55 per cent_.._| $49,890.00 $53,168.50 106.57 
This flannel schedule delivers the 
whole market to American manufac- 
turers. 
Paragraph 368. Women’s and children’s 
dress goods: 
No. 3603, 7 cents square yard and 
SSR EEA SN, RE IR | 1,892,913.00 | 1,475,421.77 106.92 | 
No. 3604, 7 cents square yard and 55 
ie eth e e  he | 138,489.00 | 147,314.18 106.37 
No. 3605, 8 cents square yard and 50 
I $3,131.50 | 32,092.63 96.87 
No. 3606, 8 cents square yard and 5 
i | 1,373,974.45 | 1,298,387.28 94.13 
Weighing over 4 ounces per square 
yard, no importations in 1907. 
In 1905 the ad valorem rate on 40- 
I Es acimeineenn 165.11 
No. 3608, 44 cents and 50 per cent_-__- 225.00 | 249.59 115.53 
The ad valorem on these 70-cent | 
I ee cw lidueaaondndon 132.15 
No. 3609, 44 cents and 55 per cent___-| 11,358.40 | 10,519.31 92.61 
The ad valorem rate on these | 
more than 70-cent goods in 1906 | 
i en ee eenaduonunebeeaadil 99.14 
No. 3610, 11 cents square yard and 50 
ON ain alia ctl anbinnell 6,556.50 6,831.10 104.19 
The rate has gone as high in 
I a ia ates 130.77 
No. 3611, 11 cents and 55 per cent_..-- 103.52 
I 120.30 
No. 3612, 33 cents and 50 per cent____- 70.50 
The average ad valorem rate on 
ee ee eee ee ee Wn Di 140.00 
No. 3013, 44 cents and SO per cent__.. 162,760.00 | 192, 498 .92 118.27 
No. 3614, 44 cents and 55 per cent..._ | 2,297,821.93 | 2,311, 453.93 100.59 
Paragraph 370. Felts: | 
No, 3615, 44 cents and 60 per cent... 111,465.73 | 106,935.20 95.98 
Paragraph 366. Knit fabrics: | 
No. 3635, 33 cents and 50 per cent___- 1.00 | 1.41 141.00 
No. 3636, 44 cents and 50 per cent_._- 539.00 | 641.74 119.06 
No. 3637, 44 cents and 55 per cent__._. 9,676.00 9,255.23 95 .67 
No. 3650, 44 cents and 60 per cent_.._. | 617,267.00 568 , 967.47 92.17 
Paragraph 366. Plushes and pile fab- | 
rics: | 
No, 3641, 33 cents and 50 per cent_____| $2.00 45.37 
No. 3642, 44 cents and 50 per cent___-- 1,434.00 1,642.32 
No. 3643, 44 cents and 55 oe esnt....... | 18,082.50 17,237.94 99.33 
Paragraph 870. Cloaks, etc., eS se 
No. 3644, 44 cents and 60° aa cent___-- 141,740.60 113,860.52 80.32 
Higher ad valorem rate for this | 
kind of cloak than ever before under | 
Dingley schedule. 
Hats of wool— | 
No. 3648, 44 cents and 60 per cent___.- 15,900.00 13,771.32 86.61 
Paragraph 370. Shawls, knit or woven: } 
No. 3654, 44 cents and 60 per cent__._- | 61,283.75 57,812.67 | 92.70 
Paragraph 370. Ready-made clothing: | | 
a eer Es Dee 1,016, 250.38 778,384.02 70.50 
Philippines, 25 per ‘cent off_______. 38.00 | 20.85 54.87 
Cuba, 20 per cent off__.....__.__- 81.00 53.75 66.36 
Paragraph 371. Webbings, gorings, band- | 
ings, beltings, laces, ribbons, etc.: 
No. 3659, 50 cents per pound and 60 
a rae ainda ditil 12,522.50 10,122.59 80.83 
Philippines, 25 per cent off__...... | 4.00 2.20 55 
Faregrass | 366. Cloths: 
No. , 833 cents and 50 per cent____. 27,693.25 37,378.42 37.97 
No. , 44 cents and 50 per cent____- | 188,917.50 224 596.07 118.89 
No. i sone 44 cents and 55 per cent_____ 5,369,487.80 6 ,064; 787.62 94.32 
Cuba Sal ic ceclciadehateietictlntocbdaenendainachdbsanihibaiinee 3.00 1.67 55.67 
Paragraph 3872. Aubusson, Axminster, 
Moquette, and Chenille carpets: } | 
No. 3575, 60 cents and 40 per cent_____ | 48,146.55 | 31,939.89 66.34 | 
Paragraph 379. Same carpets woven for | 
rooms: 
No. 3576, 90 cents a square yard and | 
0 EE 4,172,734.79 | 2,503,869. 47 60.01 | 
Paragraph 373. Saxony, Welton, and | 
Tournay velvet carpets: | | 
No. 3580, 60 cents a square yard and | 
OR ita ect enniciesatiinnenn 58, 263.00 43,340.05 72.67 
Paragraph 374. Brussels carpets: | 
No. 3577, 44 cents a square yard and 
lester 11,403.33 8,645.08 75.81 
Paragraph 375. Velvet and tapestry vel- 
vet: 
No. 3583, 40 cents and 40 per cent__._- 49,383.00 29,067.23 58.80 
Paragraph 376. Tapestry Brussels: 
No, 3581, 28 cents and 40 per cent___. 316.00 191.92 60.73 
Paragraph 377. Treble ingrain carpets: 
No. 3682, 22 cents and 40 p= cent.... 19,086.00 12,700.97 72 


«Women who choose to ‘have foreign goods must pay either 140 
per cent or 118. ae r cent or 100.59 per cent more, plus retail profits, 
or do without. s destroys the world idea—the real idea—and sub- 
stitutes the S evieaiah One has the right to buy his ideal and govern- 
ment has no right to interfere beyond the legitimate demands of reve- 
nue. The women of America are paying to American manufacturers an 
unwarranted profit on woolen goods. 











_ 


1. Woolen or worsted cloths: 
A. Valued at not more than 40 cents, 33 cents and 50 per cent— 

Dingley. 

Valued at not more than 30 cents, 33 cents and 40 per cent— 
McKinley. 

Valued more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents, 58} 
and 40 per cent—McKinley ; not more than 50 cents, 40 per 
cent— Wilson. 

Importations, 1907_....-~~- _..._..pounds 71, 308. 45 
PI ti niipenniainapesiindinasianine aie — ; $27, 093. 25 
| 2 wits $37, 378. 42 
RN cis as esahchnidieeticheneinsinb thio $0. 388 
Ad valorem_- pea gilenaianidcannianes per cent _ 134. 97 

The revenue under the M« ‘Kinley bill for 1894 and 1895 was 
$142,600, or $71,300 a year; during the Wilson period, 
$4,127,500, or more than a million a year; during ten years 

- of the Dingley period $181,800, or about $18,000 a year. 
B. Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 70 cents, 44 
cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 

Valued above 40 cents, 44 cents and 50 per cent—McKinley. 

Valued more than 50 cents, 40 per cent Vilson. 

Importations, 1907__~- pounds 295, 766. 58 
. —_——— a ae $188, 917. 50 
Duty 7 elites — —_ - iS wae 
Unit value dante ——— $0. G29 
Ad valorem per cent 18. Sv 
C. Valued above 70 cents per pound, 44 cents and 55 per cent— 

Dingley. 

Valued above 70 cents per pound, 44 cents and 50 per cent 
McKinley 

Valued above 70 cents per pound, 40 per cent—-Wilson 

Importations, 1907_~ Se pounds 4. 799. 020 
Value ey ae Seitaenkil $5, 369, 487. SO 
Duty on i load 5 $5. 064. 787. 62 
Unit value__- “ae sae $1.12 
Ad valorem : mt per cent__ 94. 32 

The Wilson and Ding sley schedules are not exactly com 
parable—one being above 5@ cents and the other above 70 
cents—still, in four years the Wilson schedule produced about 
$22,300,000, or about $5,560,000 per annum: the Dir vp 
duced in ten years about $37.000,000, or about §$ : 00.000 1 
year. During four years the Wilson schedule produced on all 
grades of cloth about, $26,581,000, or per annum about 
$6.645, 500. 

The Dingley produced from its three divisions in ten years 
about $41,856,800, or about $4,185,680 a year. The ad 
valorem rate produced more than 50 per cent more revenue on 
cloth. 

2. Knit fabrics, not wearing apparel (duty, see below) : 
A. Valued not more than 40 cents per pound 
Importations, 1907 a pounds_. >. 75 
- el lala tiie . ss £1.00 

BI iiiviicasinestnllcnngieiieneniinicaiiatiianatnne ‘ a $1. 41 

Unit value 4 - $0. 364 

Ad valorem ~~. per cent. 141 

B. More than 40 cents and not more than 7U cents per 

pound 
(OE SS, pounds_. R48. 
WO cinmncncs einen ennai tea ad $641. 00 
EE caiictniean enema . need nee $641. 74 
ees ieee a $0. G3T 
AG VOICE... 2.020 nse per cent. 119. 06 

C. Valued above 70 cents 

CIE. ccnntenitngnrennvaetemrac a 8, 939 

WG th ttn chtbeineeemeineeemeenens i = . $9, 676. 00 

NE ie icinsnsiianestialeaytbtinns nennnd walla .. $9, 255. 25 

(CN EEE én $1.07 

i icine cnincemnicnscianicnti _.per cent__ 95. 67 
Duty on A, B, and C “the same as on cloths, except that 

Wilson had 35 per cent on goods valued at more than 30 

cents and less than 40 cents per pound 

The Wilson schedule brought in more than $404,600 revenue 
in four years; the Dingley schedule brought in but little more 
than $65,000 in ten years. 

3. Plushes and other pile fabrics of wool: 


EXHIBIT B. 
Paragraph 366. On cloths, knit fabrics, etc. 


Duty same as on cloth—Dingley. On all values, McKinley, 
493 cents and 60 per cent Up to 50 cents per pound, 40 per 
cent; above 50 cents, 50 per cent—Wilson 
A. Not more than 40 cents 


Importations, 1907_._____-_- sci pounds__ 9 
I icc tals ivcialeshictnahs brie tescanintebetenignavinnn Sec $45. 37 
i tated aa : : $22. 00 
We oo ceenceenncens "= i $0. 359 
I I intetesititiinincncienncnmgperenseneneemetin per cent... 141.78 
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3. Plushes and other pile fabrics of wool—Continued. 

B. More than 40 cents and not less than 50 cents— 
Importations eee __pounds_— 2,103 
Value Nel . ~<eaeeacdingas | ee 
NRE eae a aseentinehsetieniannitilpianieliciiaaiaiaaaial $1, 642. 32 
ee Wee on ceaadiateetaada $0. 682 
Ad valorem . ponte 2 per cent __ 114. 37 

CC, More than 70 cents 
EN A ee pounds__ 16, 574 | 
Value ; eames cgiladiniiaee $18, O82. 50 
TI ai ins on amapntitentniaaelilibeiaetnicmatiineaiialiaeaeiiaianin anne $17, 237. 94 
Unit value ‘cinemas SEA REF SEL OF $1. 09 | 
Ad valorem Kneodiaitiaommeld in 95. 33 

The Wilson schedule in 1894 and 1895 brought in $75,300 
revenue, or $37,650 a year. The Wilson schedule in four 
years brought in $155,000, or $38,750 a year; the Dingley, | 
$112,000 in ten years, or $11,200 a year. 
4. All other n. s. p. f.: 

Importations, 1907 silicide iasede teeta arti pounds._._ 213, 449. 15 

Value ; sotiinaialiasaiittaai eta iii ai tact ica eee 

Duty : ssanthioeslineciasitus nucle linais un anne ee 

Ad valorem ———— 83. 50 


Census statistics, 1905, woolen gocds. 
[UstAblishments, 792, as against 1,035 in 1900.] 
EXPENSES. 
Salaries, clerks, officials, etc 
Wages, 72,747 employees_- 


Men over 16 mosticenels ictal tba chedain labia cdictetalcicnie 44, 452 

Women over 16____-- pas a 

Children under 16_- Sa en ee 
Miscellaneous expenses dithbatdtsbatinkinicn hata 8, 218, 766 
ei I icici le re 87, 830, 825 
a a a a a 128, 308, 002 


142) 196, 658 


13, 888, 656 


HEARINGS. 

Page 65037.—-Cincinnat!i Clothiers’ Association corroborates a letter 
from Max Silbirberg to Hon. Nicnotas LonecwortH, which said: 
“Never before in the history of the country had woolens from the 
mills been so rank and costly to the clothing manufacturers as now.” 


Mr. Whitman denied this, and the Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association | 


affirms its truth. 


Page 5038.—American Hosiery Company think there should be no ma- 
terial change in Schedule K, and that woolen knit underwear should 
remain in the wool-clothing schedule. 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter (January 3, 1907) quotes 
J. Clifford Woodhull, of the American Woolen Company, as saying 
in reference to the claims of the National Association of Clothiers, 
that woolens were rank and high. “It is impossible to produce a 
fabrie of equal quality for the same price as has been done in former 
years; hence the result that buyers who refuse to pay above a certain 
price are compelled to sacrifice quality.” 

Page 6280.—Perseverence Worsted Company asks that the ad valorem 


duty on cloth be changed to a specific rate; do not ask for a higher | 


rate; really a less rate; we use worsted yarns as our raw material; 
the present tariff shuts no one out, as in many things; they have the 
market to-day despite all we can do; some of our customers buy the 
Drummond fabrics; in fact, this firm has sold thousands of pieces; if 
they can do so, the tariff is not too high; make the rate specific en- 


tirely ; the least labor goes into the wool and first process of manufac- | 


turing, as top making; then comes the yarn at a higher labor cost, and 
lastly the manufacturing of the cloth. 
Page 6269.—Suttons Mills, North Andover, manufacturers of broad- 
cloths, say that any reduction of duty will force them to close down. 
Page 5034.—Max Lowenthal, of Rochester, a manufacturer of thirty- 
six years, says that the McKinley and Dingley tariffs have both worked 
injuries to the woolgrowers and the manufacturers of woolens, but 
most of all to the consuming public; the people wear less of woolen 
and more of shoddy by reason of these schedules; not a fraction more 
duty should be put on wool than the difference of raising it here and 
abroad. 
ExHisBiT C. 
Paragraph 3867. Blankets. 

a. Valued at not more than 40 cents a pound: 

Dingley, 22 cents and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

McKinley, not more than 30 cents, 164 cents and 30 per cent. 

Wilson, not more than 30 cents, 25 per cent. 

McKinley, more than 30 cents, but not more than 40 cents, 22 

cents and 35 per cent. 
Wilson, more than 30 cents, but not more than 40 eents, 30 per 


cent. 
ee pounds__ 1,116 
ain a dnindnmntniagdelninianniniinnceieianivnpeninniiciadlibies $316. 00 
BNE iniurinie-trmhittiltnentsensinieeieictendiaanatiitpihiidnimeeiiieaaia $340. 00 
RN ciinitsinesicininnieapbibislaniiceiaiaabinii sebliiabinianiiiiaanpeniiiiaitaiaans $0. 283 


Ad valorem ~~ niin tecieireiiaiatagisiancniiia es Cail 107. 60 
Wilson revenues, 4 years, $18,900, or $4,725 per year. 
Dingley revenues, 10 years, $15,300, or $1,530 per year. 
b. More than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents: 
Dingley, 33 cents and 35 per cent. 
McKinley, 33 cents and 35 per cent. 
Wilson, 35 per cent. 


III scnacenaningnisiciradenanidtainmptdiniinnntiantnang pounds__ 472 
Le $219. 00 
BE isscensttdttnsempasbsnais ernvenianinsionianidacade aig innatinnatiatopgenniatinidaiitaiingaitiiintlies $232. 41 
Be Rc cciccintnpitghtnimanininacqn agp ctgdintlindioaetbiie cdisiatdimeinintiiigeas $0. 464 
ND I icc pinniestnieianciainanbindedy cdetitienctinane per cent_. 106. 12 


c. More than 50 cents: 
Dingley, 33 cents and 40 per cent. 
McKinley, 38% cents and 40 per cent. 
Wilson, 35 per cent. 
SRRINUD | saicinireiitiniccandinbteitccniiemenennemaneneee pounds...._ 28, 210. 09 
Value 


iii ein eee emit epertieaenens eins easi tical $29, 737. 95 
DOT cnccccccumceconcconeeensasecoereemenes 21, 204. 53 
ON ier crcestsiiisenin tittle maringdibmn am seienee $1. 05 
DC srccttiahainiiedlilaaiteniitinrinigininiacitil per cent... 71.30 


Wilson revenue, 4 years, $14,000, or $3,500 per year. 
Dingley revenue, 10 years, $148,000, or $14,800 per year. 


140, 302, 488 | 
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| d. Blankets more than 3 yards long. 
Same duty as cloths. 


Unit Ad va- 











Importa- , 

| tions. Value. Duty. value.| lorem. 

COQ) aetna nppmnernenanatans sla mmeemamemmeaates 
| Pounds. Per ct. 
a a oe 142.00 $40.00 $67.16 | 90.286 | 165.42 
| 40 to 70 cents................ 5,917.50 3,668.00 4,437.70 .62 120.98 
Above 70 cents.............. | 9,253.80 8,217.00 8,591.35 -888 | 104.55 
J} - _ — ees 
I no ccicinccchia 15,813.20 | 11,925.60 | 13,096.21 |........ | eaee 


e. Flannels more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound: 
22 cents and 30 per cent—Dingley. 
22 eents and 35 per cent—McKinley. 
30 per cent—Wilson. 





REPEC, - 2G nsncn.ceeneeindimigalinabeinsbinnteiitndtia pounds__ 124 
Rit hak tla Ikea oellaes cia cerdh terial cnceicticbeatatndemeilinic alan $24. 00 
SEPT ss shaitntisaituvininisilitatanieoensinss anaiiataicdnanimiadiedmeiaaiaeaieeian et alas iil $34. 68 
RII aint. lilemabsesemsenaniligneierindan eeinmainiadada ieianiaieiiiall $0. 194 
SM TE oi etnitsiite neg osvitiniaiipaiaiininantnedaaiiintadl per cent_. 143. 67 


Wilson revenue, 4 years, $856, or $216 per annum. 
Dingley revenue, 10 years, $617, or $61.70 per annum, 


3 | f. Valued more than 40 cents, not more than 50 cents: 


33 cents and 35 per cent—Dingley. 
McKinley, same. 
Wilson, 35 per cent. 


ERNE, OOTY iettntoninenermntiamiiiinibamnena pounds__ 257 
TIO incakttetal hiastalaietnsicigen ithassiiidoensitndntntngiandaiainaditiainaatmhaattl $128. 00 
BI cities DR ew cisenlhivnsenialfniatenasemetel aieitMidiiys aid dina ibaa $129. 61 
CHE We ilinintanccnines-onieisdpinintienntancdmuieondnamedl lait aatal $0. 498 
TS WR sci dis cnciae ete per cent... 101. 26 


| g. Valued more than 50 cents, not more than 70 cents: 
11 eents square yard and 50 per cent—Dingley. 

33 eents a pound and 35 per cent-——McKinley. 

35 per cent—Wilson. 


NR isattiniccineimedmeniinniiall square yards_— 560 
ee kia isd colic cep lacndasiopatbiiicduiaiasieum-oacelasssittnsndsdiabionis epaeuaeaaaanae $111. 00 
a i a ee ae $117.10 
aa ea $0. 198 
ee ee per cent... 105. 49 


|h. More than 70 cents: 
11 cents square yard and 55 per cent—Dingley. 


2° 


33 cents a pound and 35 per cent—McKinley. 
Wilson—35 per cent. 





BNE NON cr sci casts nieces square yards... 17, 234. 25 
ND oo: mons eccnetiiniion-est mesnipennduatiiiinninedtidan $6, 039. 13 
ee $5,.217. 29 
BN citttetinndcnndniitolbatinnailiiaiials $0. 35 
OE TRIG iit mn neenmtinneitod per cent. 86. 39 


Wilson revenue on all above 40 cents, 4 years, $10,600, or 
$2,650 a year. 

Dingley revenue on all above 40 cents, 16 years, $26,900, or 

2,690 a year. 

But for an unusual importation of 40,000 square yards, in 
1906, the Wilson schedule would have been a far better 
revenue getter. 

| i. Plannels, weighing over 4 ounces per square yard— 

More than 50 cents, not more than 70 cents, 44 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent—Dingley. 

All values, McKinley, the same. 

50 per cent—Wilson. 





Ienpertations,. pounds . ... .nen ewan pounds... 7, 506 
TID cients cetiinmsiaibs anti ahimtintbaceenatenigentnianchapeteminiatiithanzel aiid $4, 356. 00 
nn $5, 480. 64 
EE. ID distin cae te ieeicb bins wend aheenanaibeneiimaiiiiabe debian $0. 58 
BD WERE ccc tnninipemrmntnimepilintah per cent. 125. 80 


Wilson revenue, 4 years, $120,500, or $30,125 per year. 
Dingley revenue, 10 years, $44,800, or $4,480 per year. 
| j. More than 70 cents a pound— 

| 44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 








SI ai oi eee ttiineccnnnsinnne pounds__ 58, 475 
We a ectiasareniguarntennsnimnnintiiemnainaiaitsninntennainininlammaaleltia $49, 890. 00 
I Sie a canneries ennincininaitainiammpiinnandiaem babel iia $53, 108. 50 
NO iis Secaictiblipennniennsinccareian dein iplinisiasingiiaa a etc $0. 853 
BD Vic titeinneminanmawes per cent 106, 57 
Total blankets— 
UE iicinic onccntitinmnmiiiiniphliindil pounds... 45,211.39 
I aie cence eceeneten oo cornet anita tnnitnttnentintl titantatlt cinta Tin $42, 199. 15 
DN ii giant natin es cinininsnalnaipnlilaa csc apaataa sae N $34, 873. 47 
ee IY acters ieee cei chaceniilacininen natn tthageifhiseseetaharpein diamine $0. 935 
BR WE c enn nce cnciescreeniinittltp ntshitindicindsiiitl per cent... 82. G4 
Total flannels— 
Importations-— 
ON in cacetrnenscktnectctic cs dtiminstnenienteoiaieninndadh alibi tile $60, 548. 13 
OUI diceircn tren xinitiitiite enitindaineniniiintetinatiecnian tian $60, 147. 62 
Be TN ici ce tcse antiapticlinnimincianinamiblia teat $0. 719 
GE ceri sve inintiuny icin per cent__ 105, 94 


Exportation flannels and blankets, value_._. $54, 937. 00 
HEARINGS. 


Page 3311.—William Whitman, Boston, stated that the quantity of 
blankets consumed in the United States was very large, but he could not 
state how large, in figures; several millions of dollars; he did not stand 
for a prohibitive duty ; the imports are very small of blankets and flan- 
nels; would not admit that an import of $106,000 with duties of 82 and 
105 per cent in a consumption of millions was prohibitive; the fact that 
less than 1 per cent was imported did not make it prohibitive; we make 
them so cheap that there is no object in importing; thought a profit of 
10 or 12 per cent a losing game; did not think the duties on blankets 
and flannels could be reduced; the export of $54,000 in flannels was no 
indication that we do not need the present high tariff; flannels are out 
of fashion and we dump them; we are not exporting blankets in com- 
petition ; it is not possible for us to do it; we have the exclusive control 
of the American market on blankets; I do not produce blankets. 

A pamphlet without name, published on page 3446, attacks Whitman 
and North very seriously, especially North. 
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EXHIBIT D. 
Paragraph 368. Women’s and children’s dress goods, cotton warp. 
a. Not exceeding 15 cents per square yard and not above 70 cents a 
pound : 
7 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
Not over 15 cents, 7 cents and 40 per cent—McKinley. 
Not more than 50 cents, 40 per cent—Wilson. 














Importations 1907 _.__________ square yards__ 11, 128, 071 
SEIS ta ho senseiriplacienits igi a tahini cadetpiiaaaliatial tained tiamaagdae $1, 392, 913. 00 
ht al cate ine a Till $1, 475, 421. 77 
0 Ee aS a er ee $0. 125 
SEE IIE Gtinnciitincnteidh aa tsinthinnitiie atl _per cent__ 105. 92 
b. Valued wee exceeding 15 cents per square yard and above 70 cents a 
pound: 
7 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
7 cents and 40 per cent—McKinley. 
40 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations 1907 _........- square yards__ 1, 016, 360 
as a a $138, 489. 00 
I et act le es tastia emailed $147, 314. 18 
EE RETO SN $0. 136 | 
Ad valorem per cent 106. 37 | 
ec. Valued above 15 cents per square yard and not above 70 cents per | 
pound: 
8 cents per square yard and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
Same McKinley. 
40 per cent—Wilson. 
BRDOPURSIONS 1907 ncicccnmcicmnns square yards_. 194, O86 
I i a a al $33, 131. 50 
A a el si $32, 092. 63 
ee tials $0. 171 
ID ie erniciitescnciemaniistidbensitiiieniiares per cent 96. ST | 
d. Valued above 25 cents a square yard and above 70 cents a pound: 
8 cents per square yard and 55 per cent—Dingley. | 
8 cents and 50 per cent—McKinley. | 
50 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations__________ __..--square yards__ 6, 721, 266. 83 | 
iain ravibiappeibincpntemaden tape anes 
DT clits pace Aiinicemmmbintaadidh a RES te SOE $1, 293, 387. 28 
BE iia cnennieinchtnideenamnatien nial ee $0. 204 
1) Ee per cent __ 94.13 
e. Weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard and yalued not | 
more than 40 cents per square yard: | 
33 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
44 cents and 50 per cent—McKinley, 
Not classified—Wilson. 
NOI xiccicsnsincataieiatahagsineitiiatia anes pounds__ 476. 50 | 
I dehiescehhatinsasenitaih Mictidnealcclabaeap dai caanstecdijdhenbteintins $149. 00 
PUI th aitaarscaetiitglsle ela ap slpantsddintimannniatpatiintnionaiaagtaions $231. 7: 
0 pcateeiiiapaein $0. 313 
SD a itichainsrcicastersitchiiniailcaianntaditiniiniiiaiis per cent__ 155. 54 
f. Over 4 ounces per square yard and valued not more than 70 cents a 
pound: 
44 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. 
See above. Wilson and McKinley. 
BIT URINE - ‘cscestcacaneitindphheictsesetiseas Dintitcadtshigueirsanets pounds__ 379. 75 
SN dickens endanaaieadaieediiciigeatenabdiiasingea cyeeictioeininnan idan $255. 00 
TO edn ctecistins erage iecaiiadiasdcidetiaidaen enaienwsentindecs edie $249. 59 
ee a siclon betensiatiee aerials lartnenioeneareninaeaninit os ete $0. 672 
I I gare cesta ci eisai per cent _ 115. 53 
Over 4 ounces and more than 70 cents: 
44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
GI CIOO cei ccc ceentninse esis ian diheistindtene pounds__ 9, 709. 42 
TI i ila tn call cetacean ad a $11. 358. 40 
RIGS ccm meine eteesmenmerensee anes - $10, 319. 31 
RS > We crcneninaitincienenannsessestnsesansiseinis - - $1.17 
el ee ee one? CGR... 92. 61 
RECAPITULATION. 
cingiganaadiial a - amare aii 
Value. ' Duty. 
_—————— eee, — —EEE aad = 
| 
ian | $1,392,913.00 $1, 475,421.77 | 
188,489.00 | 147,314.18 
| 33,131.50 | 32 092.63 
| 1,873,974.45 | 1, 293,387.28 | 
149.00 | 231.75 | 
255.00 | 19.59 | 
11,358.40 10,519.31 
> 950, 270.35 2,959,216.51 


Exportations, 6,551 square yards, valued at $5,674 
aed | 
EXHIBIT E. 
Paragraph 369. 
A. Women’s and children’s dress goods, not above 70 cents per pound: 
n. s. p. f., 11 cents square yard and 50 per cent—Dingley 















F Importations, 1907_._..._._.__-.--_square yards_- 32, 298. 93 
Value i ees e $6, 556. 50 
Duty Oe is cnieabiiibeinaiatvngie is $6, 831.13 
Unit value__-_ iaeigilancabninmtatiaiy Acvahesitoh $0. 203 
Ad valorem_-_-_- sid detetiabianianiintiaiigd taza. Wee Raines 104.19 
B. Valze above 70 cents per pound: 
11 cents per square yard and 55 per cent—Dingley. 
aE square yards 18, 124, 900. 22 
SE tic i aiatiet enchanted dantiionnenigteedaiidlia $4, 109, 310. 49 
NY cian cestihbien igestnlepninhibieniinaanedsinypebubaaiareints ‘ $4, 253, 859. 77 
SE I da deencreviessnastbeninimieninnaelt inten: wie a $0. 227 | 
Ad valorem eal tnhaannan noes cua per cent... 103. 52 | 
C. Weighing over 4 ounces ,per square yard and valued not over 40 | 
cents per pound: 
83 cents per pound and 50 per cent—Dingley. | 
EIEN ehsabsicemnantmmerccaviamnerende wits pounds __ 1. 23 | 
SUEY inicathidbiatiaaain aitiinenenciinensiemaninngpiginn tiiiniencaiee pane $2. 00 | 
BN ike Dials Rien cies iinmictaciiememettenntedincertint s $1. 41 
Re I erinaaticcenttnsiinaaipaiciatieraniniinrtiananstiNg ae $1. 60 | 
Po Ee per cent_ 70. 50 | 


D. Weighing more than 4 ounces, valued from 40 to 70 cen 


44 cents and 50 per cent—Dingley. ; . 
Importations — ~~ ae _pounds_- ‘ 252, 548 
WUMINGD cccuisteininadcncmiieiaeiiia ieakia . $162, 7 oOo 
Duty sack ee ae ST ; $192, 49S. 92 
Unit value a ac ares ‘ $0. 644 
Ad valorem secinannpattlcitiaiieadiiait - per cent 118. 27 

=. Weighing more than 4 ounces, valued above 70 cents: 

44 cents and 55 per cent—Dingley. 

Importations abil - pounds 2, 381, 026. 97 

IY cieattiaaianiaedans “ae $2, 297, 8 Ny 

Duty om eeneidieliiieads $2, 311, 45 ; 

Unit value s WD 

Ad valorem . per cent Loo. 59 

Total value a $6, B76, 450. 92 

SE CN sedan ceecnttrseetcn en encnco eso anaien es mnemenattmsiiaaalanl $6, 764, G45. 1 
Total for paragraphs 368 and 369 

Importations 
ilue > $9 572. ST 
BE icccieteceticisintieaiestecais neste lctenelat z $9 G74. V2 





ExHIsBiT F. 
Paragraph 370. Ready-made clothing, shawls, knit goods, and felts. 
A. Clothing: 


44 cents a pound and 60 per cent—Dingley. 








494 cents and 60 per cent—Mchinley 
Not less than $1.50 per pound, 45 per cent; and not more than 
$1.50 per pound, 50 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations, 1907 ann ...pounds 883, 258. 59 
(aa portman —_ $1, 01 250. 38 
Duty viiesiiieaainaiianares ; $778, 384. 02 
ES EEE $2. 65 
Ad valorem per cent (6.59 
Exportations, value__.._._- $1, 688, 778. 0O 
B. Shawls: 
44 cents and 60 per cent—Dingley. 
Under 30 cents per pound, 33 cents and 40 per cent McKinley 
Between 30 and 40 cents, 384 cents and 40 per cent—McKin 
35 per cent—Wilson 
Above 40 cents, 44 cents and 50 per cent—MckKinley; 40 per cer - 
Wilson. 
” Importations tiavnsehaneditidin 17, 823. 52 
Value i $61 , 
Duty ni atts $57, S12. 67 
Unit value , és $1. 28 
OE ee o==-DeFr cent... v2. 70 
C. Knitted goods: 
14 cents and 60 per cent Dingley 
4934 cents and 60 per cent—McKinley. 
50 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations janciniaabitiaadees pounds $51, 378. 75 
Value_ $617 . 
Duty—- $568 ' 
Unit value : 7 
Ad valorem : ._per cent. 92. 17 
D. Cloaks, etc. : 
44 cents and 60 per cent—Dingley 
49% cents and 60 per cent—McKinley. 
50 per cent— Wilson. 
Importations pounds 65, 491. 27 
Value_- $141. 740 ) 
Duty $113, 8G 
Unit value i ‘ 6 
Ad valorem - . = ._per cent SO) > 
E. Hats of wool: 
$4 cents and 60 per cent—Dingley. 
164 and 30 per cent, 22 cents and 35 per cent, 33 cents and 35 per 
‘ent—Mchinley. 
30 and 35 per cent—Wilson. * 
_en p Inds 9. 6lé RO 
- $15 OO 
Unit value S1.¢ 
Ad valorem ‘ pe er SG. O1 
F. Felts: 
44 cents and 60 per cent—-Dingley 
494 cents and 60 per cent—-McNinley. 
“25, 30, and 35 per cent—Wilson. 
Importations : pound 91,117.75 
Value $111. 4 72 
Duty $10 ; 
Unit value ©] P 
Ad valorem per cent 05. OR 
ECAPITULATION 
Vv D 
ME oe uioateednbiieaan on $1,016, 250.38 S77s 
B. Shawls ail ; ‘ ( 8 
i. fo - as Z . { “M 
D. Cloaks . 14 ) 
Feet Sibi nanacnneiee jbbuniediatmne “ ).00 
e 
l x) 
Dé) OE asese~ — ‘ 
American manufacturers, men's clothing 
Number of establishments A / t 
Salaries paid 15,210 officials and clerks $1 
Wages paid 137.190 workmen i 57, 2 ; 
Men over 16 ‘ oS, T69 
Women over 16 75, 468 
Children under 16 2,963 
Miscellaneous expenses 57.6 240 
Materials_ . 185, 7% iG 
eee ercsennien 314, 417, 344 
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American manufacturers, men’s clothing—Continued. oe 
Value product-— i San ee eee $355, 796, 571 


Profit anieeemedeeinaees nape 
Capital (about 27 per cent) 





379, 227 
_neneneneserereremenessnenenis 153, 177, 500 


Value importations - es 1, 016, 250 
PU sn ieoaeiurlbelipnenieanAnn 355, 796, 571 
Less than one-third of 1 per cent. 
Women’s clothing: 


Ee IN asics tection 3, 35 
Salaries paid 10,929 officials and clerks___._-_---_-. $9, 975, 944 
Wages paid 115, 705 workmen a 

Men over 16 ae ees 2, 614 

Women over 16 saath —_ nies . TZ, aes 

Children wnder 16  -- ~~ rae é iat 849 
Miscellaneous expenses_.........._______- aman wh, 040, 26e 
Material 


sinaienlamatitsdinliahaiticemaaemsiceaitiamie tants in 
RI aii ia ii ea ee _. 216, 225, 415 
RO OIE css nicotene tisamiaicininsinionnianiiaindiaga 


Profit aaieeiecibinmidieaanantie 
Capital (about 42 per cent) 
Less than 1 per cent is imported. 
Wool hats: 
ee | 


_._. 31, 436, 145 
73, 947, 823 


17 
$94, 245 


Ee 619, 194 


Salaries paid 68 officials and clerks._...._....._.--~ 
Wages paid 1,503 workmen-__- 


Men over 16 alii thaliana till 1, 030 
Women over 16_. .---~- itehaitbleninteiiainiiaiaias 43% 
ee ee 40 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Materials__ 


== 293, 208 
1, 369, 810 
2, 376, 457 
2, 457, 206 
Profit_____- ae sat a a re 80, 809 
Capital (about 5 per cent)______--_-__- iomticiinead 1, 646, 064 
Importations are as 15,000 to 2,450,000, or as 3 to 49. 
Felt goods: 
EE Ts cinhictintntisccetiaseinninsctenpasantonsiasictancniniamiieial 


Total —— _ 
Value product 


39 
Salaries paid 201 officials and clerks_______--~_.. eT $350, 594 
Wages paid 3,254 workmen 


ciitatenesilamadliaiaidaaitiiisilincinisiia cncenniaiiiee 1, 356, 754 
_. 2, 546 


Men over 16- : 
Women over 16 


se ieee nieaihiiiaanciniteiatiiasinnsng 699 
eo” ee ee 9 
Miscellaneous expenses... ~~ sa aipiaiecniiialia 612, 766 
Materials 


\ 
I 
1 
! 
! 
i 
| 
i 
i 
oo 
1 
at 
st 





Total expenses. —- 


8, 074, 140 
Value product 


8, 948, 594 


a aciesitileneldiiniee tients cddiitiidtisiiaininminiilnal it zmiiieal 874, 454 
Capital (about 9 per cent) 9, 667, 136 


Page 5026.—William R. Pllis states that Pnglish hat bodies weighing 
3 pounds to the dozen, price in England $2.06 a. dozen, take 1.32 
specific duty and 1.23 ad valorem, or $2.55 on an article valued at 
$2.06; telegraphed England for labor cost on a dozen such hats, and 
the answer was 40 cents a dozen. In American the labor cost is 70 
cents. Very little is imported, and the cost of machinery for a plant 
to manufacture them is creat. If duty were lower, the hat bodies 
would yield a revenue and give labor to American labor. Suggests 40 
per cent duty on hats in the cone or unfinished state and 65 per cent 
if blocked, shaped, or trimmed. 

Page 8319.—Mr. LONGWorTH submitted a letter from a constituent 
merchant tailor, stating that the real users of ready-made clothing— 
the laborers, mechanics, and farmers—are practically receiving no value 
for their money; that the manufacturers of cloth are turning out 
inferior goods—poor qualities and coloring—fading soon and cockling. 

Mr. Whitman, on the other hand, stated that never in the history of 
the United States were its people wearing such good clothing. The 
merchant tailors of Cincinnati came back with a statement, saying that 
all that Mr. LONGWorRTH’s constituent had stated was true. 

Page 38134.—-Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, stated that an 
all-wool suit of clothes, such as he had on, could be made for $12.50; 
that the suit he had on actually cost that. He produced the bili as 
an exhibit. Its retail price in Philadelphia was $12.50. The wholesale 
clothing business in the United States is enormous, and we sell ready- 
made clothing cheaper than anyone in the world. The suit I have on 
will cost as much in England as here. 


All-wool suit, $12.50, is made from 3) yards, weighing 21 ounces per 
yard, or 74 ounces scoured wool: 
Wool costs 


Manufacturing 





sigubcipenebiandieneidaniennipiliinmnsetiinitataiamids $0. 63 
ssidiiidipdinenseanta sialic centennial pata neath eallindn - 20 
Net mill cost 
Profit —-. 


ee a 
834 yards, at 91 cents 
a 
Wholesale price 
Profit 


Price to retailer. 
Profit 





Price to consumer 






haan yen aaSERNIRNEUN-EDaREN-enENaensanntin cmaseeamaenenndls 12. 50 
74 ounces of clean wool (quarter blood) in America... ; 2. 9 
74 ounces of clean wool (quarter blood) in England... _ 1. 32 


Difference between free and protected wool 7 


Mr. Justice, page 3239, claimed that the free-wool schedule of the 
Wilson law saved the people $65,000,000 in clothing—a tangible es- 


senee, which he offset by an intangible quantity, a _ creation of argu- 
ment—and claimed that we lost §426,500,000 in purchasing power. 

Page 6269.—Sutton's Mills, North Andover, manufacturers of woolen 
goods (dress), represent that any reduction of duty would close their 
mills; capital, $450,000; 150 te 200 workmen; operating since 1802; 
manufacture broadcloths, kerseys, venetians; come in competition di- 
rectly with French and German goods; labor cost in our mills three 
times that of the French. 

Page 6270.—Richard Rauft, New York City, importer of pianos, 
asks that felts for pianos be taken out of ready-made clothing; the Wil- 
son bill classified them properly as “felts n. s. p. f.;” the present 
rate, 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, to which I do 
not object, if they are placed in a separate paragraph; I import 60,000 
pounds per annum; value, $80,000. 

Page 45038.—American Hosiery Company think there should be no 
change in Schedule K, and that woolen knit underwear should remain 
in the wool-clothing paragraph; the duties on knit underwear should 
remain as they are, at a minimum rate. 





Exuteit G. 
Paragraph 3871. Webbings, gorings, etc.: 


50 cents per peund and 60 per cent ad valorem—Dingley. 


60 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem—McKinley. 
50 per cent—Wilson, 
Importations, 1907 





| $382,600, or an average of $38,260. 


dindditainiiioaaaanidinsiiaiaete pounds...‘ §, 218. 05 
FD ccisccinscerecintisatnas tienes Aiemailug ened satis icine A eine nae ie $12, 122. 50 
IED ssssiccmnicninsnlibsnib cetaceans lila aid Ta ca malt ea $10, 122. 59 
ican ca an claire $2. 40 
Be I ciate ee snsisetiiiinasteiianteteiehihiictametenitisstimeataiiitiiaidl per cent__ 80. 83 


In 1898 and 1899 goods came in yielding a revenue of $275,000, or 
$157,500 a year. Since 1890 the highest revenue has been $88,089 in 
1900, and the lowest in 1907. The total for eight years has been 

During the Wilson period the total 


revenue was $250,700, or $62,675 a year. 


HEARINGS. 


Page 4742.—Pioneecr Suspender Company say that they are interested 
| in 


paragraphs 320 and 371; that ten years ago they bought foreign 


| fabrics freely, but that to-day, on account of protection, the purchases of 


| foreign fabrics are practically nothing. 





We are exporting suspenders to 
almost every part of the world. Our business has trebled in ten years; 


gives employment to hundreds of employees, and has daily sales amount- 
ing to $5,000—7,000,000 pairs of suspenders and garters a year, 
not say what he wants, but evidently no change. 

Pages 2976 and 4982.—The Braid Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States ask that the duty be retained. 

Page 6279.—Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers’ Association repre- 
sent that machine-made woolen embroideries and laces are great luxuries 
and nearly all imported. Ask a proviso to paragraph 371, making laces 
made from certain machines suteect to highest rates. 


Does 





Exurpit H. 
Profits of wool manufacturing. 


Census Bulletin No. 57, 1905, gives the following statistics on woolen 
and worsted goods and clothing manufactures: 


Number of establishments 








ae + 8, 873 
Expenses : rain 
Salaries paid 28,454 officials and clerks_..__...__ _ $30, 015, 521 
Wages pald 204,808 Wortkteh.......neeencencens 163, 503, 042 
PERUCREIAROORS GRQCNBID cee ceinnwesmememnemeciias 98, 564, 867 
Coe mE I terete ntneresintsttineeninnetemannienninanatetaty 514, 002, 738 
ote! : IID tities renetenentsnrannmmamntiamminmniainiliaiante 806, 086, 168 
UD CE I icncitniantnitnn gin ininiininnigiias 911, 399, 841 
ee ee 105, 313, 673 
Capital ~~ 


a aaereacaparenciitttap netics arava tertiltaiasianilllltandinan 529, 892, 740 
Approximately 20 per cent. 

Miscellaneous expenses cover, according to the census report: 

1. Rent of factory works. 

2. Taxes. 

3. Rent of offices, interest, insurance, etc. 

4, Contract work. 


Exursit J, 
Shrinkage. 


Samuel 8. Dale, of Boston, in a circular reprinted from the Textile 
World Record of February, 1909, gives shrinkage on seoured wool, 
based on experiments running through forty-six months: 

1. Loss which can not be accounted for by any tangible material, 


| 21.22 per cent of the weight of the scoured wool and dyed material ; 


or 1.27 pounds of scoured wool produce 1 pound of cloth. 


2. Loss which can and which can not be accownted for by tangible 


by-products, 35.11 per cent; or 1.54 pounds of wool and waste produced 
1 pound of cloth. 


Greasy wool to 1 pound of cloth: 
63 pounds Texas wool for lot bonght May 18, 1888. 
5 pounds Oregon wool for lot bought April 10, 1890. 
4 pounds California wool for lot bought February 17, 1887. 
8 pounds Oregon wool for lot bought April 28, 1887. 
23 pounds §-blood wool for lot bought June 24, 1887. 
1% pounds East India wool for lot bought June 12, 1890. 


There is no ratio between grease wool and finished cloth. 
Justice Tables. Page 3263: 


5 pounds 5}-ounce western Australia wool to 1 pound of cloth. 
4 pounds 94-ounce Buenos Ayres. 
4 pounds Good Hope. 


8 pounds 8§-ounce Adelaide. 


8 pounds 84-ounce Port Philip. 


2 pounds 14}-ounce Port Philip fine lamb's, 
5 pounds 5}-ounce Montana. 


4 pounds 94-ounce Ohio xx. 


tana Wool Growers’ Association, page 


Schedule K. Wool—Paragraph 856. 
The skirting provision of this paragraph is objected to by the Mon- 
009; it has been interpreted 














1909. 





| 


and operated so as to prejudice the interests of all woolgrowers in the 


Union ; inderses the letter of W. K. Harber, filed as an exhibit; asks 
that the duty of 11 cents be retained without the skirting clause ; also 
protests against the dual classification of third-class wool, inasmuch as 
this wool enters into clothing; claims that 82 per cent of it enters at 4 
per cent. | 
The Harber letter filed claims that an importation of 100 pounds of 


Australian skirted wool shrinks 50 per cent and pays $11 duty; it 
yields 50 pounds of wool upon which the duty that has been paid 
averages 22 cents a pound, compared with the 33 cents contemplated 


by paragraph 354. To produce 50 pounds scoured weoel would require 
135 pounds of Montana unwashed wool, shrinking 63 per cent, which is 
displaced by the Australian wool as above. In other words, 135 pounds 
of Montana wool is protected by $11 duty, or 8 cents a pound. 

The manufacturer benefits Ly this through a compensatory duty on 
imports of woolens, about 33 cents a pound, to offset the duty assumed 
to have been paid upon imports of raw material and the enhanced cost 
of domestic wool. The actual duty paid, however, was but 


o=-7 


PARAGRAPH 357. 
a. All wools and hair of the first class. 
Eleven cents per pound—Dingley. 
Same—McKinley. 


22 cents. 





Free—W ilson. 
First class, not on the skin, unwashed. 
Importations, 1907: 
i at eae 90, 045, 325. 75 
ae ata caencia callin ia alata staltiendticinet 45, 022. 06 
TI aii sits delechasa atts eiieiaaetetaciaeditativinaeiiidinalios ‘ $22, 249, 572. 25 
=e Disinuciewiniemnigtnatiis $9, 904, OS5. 85 
Unit value_ sieennatinitiininians $0. 247 
Ad valorem aaa — per cent 14.52 
In addition there was 1,675.25 pounds of washed wool, not on the 


oo 


skin, paying a duty of cents a pound and 8,119.50 pounds of 
wool paying a duty of 33 cents a pound. 
b. All wools or hair of the second class. 
i2 cents per pound—Dingley. 
Sa McKinley. 
: Wilson. 
Second-class wool, not on the skin, washed or unwashed. 
Importations, 1907: 


scour ed 


me 


ree 





CN i a ee et 
I I 4, 903. 6 
Value vidi athe . $2, 863, 081. 75 
Duty sepals oeseeiiipapetah ctalaegei dir dinckapednstainainatndeiicinlepdaiaiaitabiaieaniais $1, 176, S87. 36 
Eee - $0. 292 
RG. THRGIGE cctiensenn per cent_. $1.11 


c. Hair of the Angora goat. Alpaca, and othe 


: ‘rr animals, second class. 
Importations, 1907: 


Pounds shanenenaeamaaaantintnauibdbabbis - 2,191, 547 

Tons i cmikcguan anid elutes 2 1. 095. 7 

Value ia ca einen aia i ; a S738. 540. 00 

Duty aiisesbebaaniandicmenah $262, O85. 64 

Unit value —__-~ litbeieiininiaideaiadaian ; - " $0. 337 

Ad valorem .........- ae _per cent__ 35. 61 
PARAGRAPH 358. 


All wools of the third class and camel's hair of the third dass 
valued at less than 12 cents per pound. 


4 cents a pound—Dingley. 
oO per cent ad valorem—McKinley. 
Free——Wilson. 


Third class, on the skin, value less than 12 cents 


per pound. 
Importations, 1907: 








Pounds aM sealers aillitacanistindiaceac lili as - . 43, 924. 853. 50 
i et cs . "oo 96°? 
Valu ee oe oe a $4, 891, 660. 6O 
Duty ities seal eedictindoe dhlinuiicaans - --~— $1, 756, 994. 15 
Unit value ae qetniiaiiinetetiiins am $0. 111 
Ad valorem penungnunenen per cent. 9 
Russian camel's hair, washed and unwashed: ae 
CS, eee eee pounds__ G28, 424 
Ee Ee a a $67. 050 
bea lenis ennieisatsan tiniest $25, 136. 96 
lier ern $0. 107 
I OI eainctesadiadet tetanic tlie ---per cent... "87. 49 
PARAGRAPH 359. 


Al! wools of the third class and camel’s hair valued at more than 
12 cents per pound, 7 cents a pound wool: 








Importations, 1907: 
SN iieicilliataaiiticsdaitienitrattantsinies eee 44, 440, 828. 86 
NN iil ccteh bitches inipceninicnbememnsinlociinnais a Saal 22, 420. 4 
EN eiehencetidetecnseslabinpattiaiiaitinlictinmncinnts satiate $8, 843, S57 
sancti ghana cate . $3, 110, 858. 03 
i a si citeeesitena 7 $0. 199 
i aan ial iaemicn cements per cent_ 35. 18 
Camel's hair: 
Importations, 1907: 
Is inselcan ciliata icerinietatadsingin wtlinedectndbiitinpts 1, 582, 561 
OO sinvasasderebestnan 791.2 
I gies leiciciaendicbenatecin ioiahilcthicaipenlahilpiatitinn $261, 612 
a itikik ds cnpaladcinnntitinancmnltnenss on - $110, 779. 30 
I i teeth iclnat idiliieiniaandiaiad ee $0. 165 
Be tttcnitrnsentncines —_per cent... 42. 34 
PARAGRAPH 360. 
Wool on the skin: 
One cent less than for same class of other wools- 


Dingley. 
McKinley schedule required same rate as other wools. 
Free—W ilson. 

Importations, 1907: 
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Unit Ad va 
Duties wales sae 
( Per ce 
ed $144,980.35 0 47 4d 
ee ee 8,646.44 ) { 
SS SERS Sete 55,104.93 ! 
ee 208 , 680.98 
In addition there were pounds taxed at 33 cents and 50 per cent 
49 pounds at 44 cents and 50 per cent, and 847 pounds at 44 cent 
and 55 per cent. 
. ‘ Ad va 
mportations Value. Duties. . 
Pounds Per cent 
a ceatenl 91,504, 587.00 |$22,562,514.75 |$10, 4 14.55 
Class 2? 12.0% im 6 9.8 1 448 44 ve) 
Class 3...........-- 92,453,118.86 | 14 {7.30 061 10 | 35.45 
ee 196 ,03 1.36 40,461 11.90 l ‘ 8.08 . 
PROPUCTION AND CONSU MPTION. 
Domestic wool produced, 1907, washed and unwashed 
pounds =98, 294, T50 
Total importations, all classes a pounds 196, O35. 251. 36 
Total ounds 494, 330, 0+ 6 
Domestic woo! produced, 1907, washed and unwashed, 
tons f 149. 147 
Total importations, all classes ton S. 017.6 
Total sictaaiiemnis - tor 47 ( 
Domestic wool ’ 3 1 ) 
Domestic wool exported 7.4 
= 
Total pounds 194, 11 1 
Export of foreign wool pounds 3, 231, 908 
Total American consumption pounds 490. SS 
The Bureau of Statistic in the Statis ul A y s is 
498,695 547 pounds ; percen zt rtat 1 on production, ¢ 7 
The value of the home produ was 
1. Sheared wool, washed and ut d Si 958. 165 
® Pulled wool, washed and unwa 1 05. 000 
rotal value 78,2 165 
onthiy import pri 1907—Ra 
Cc 3] Cc 
J iTy S24 $0. 20 
Pebruary O4 
Mar "} 
Age “y 
M 
Domestic prices—Washed Ohio fleece, per pound, in eastern 
July 1 and*October 1, 19 
July. oO 
Cent ( 
qT a ain a a El at = ‘ 
M i> 
‘ ITs } 
Ave e valu s ed wool, Oct er 1, 1907 2 it 
Annual average import prices, 1907 
Clot ! woo een 2 
Combing wool do 20 
Carpet and other a 1 
On January 2, 1896, the Wool and Cotton Re ter gave the fo 
rice mong others, on wools for Texas, Califorr Oregon. W 
and Arizona: 
Texas. California Oregon Wyo Ar 
Spring choice____.-- 12 to 18 12 to 15 12 to 13 
| Spring average ll to 12 ll to 12 10 to 11 
Fall choice ‘i 10 to 11 |..... : 
Fall average ito 19 oad = 
surry and defective ‘ 6 to 
Defective NC Wiis 
Fine medium___-. . te : 
eee to 
Choice pina’ llntnenemnttddnamnen~es 13 to 14 
Bo aE stalin eo ciaientes Oriel matnantae natin ae T 
| 
In February, a slight change in higher grades; 1 inge ver ; 
no change in March, April, or May. 
In June, burry and defective, 5 to 6; fine, 6 to 8; heavy 
In July, California defective went to 5 to 6; all higher 
off a cent everywhere. The prices remained practi y un 


I, Biinciccctsteebentniniintn eplinetsthitasien pounds... 1, 449, 303. 50 

Class 2 Sisco 78, 604 

Class do_..... 1, 836, 804. 50 
a a do... 3, 364, 712 
Sa a 1, 682. 3 

Value : 

Caeen 3... $305, 162. 50 

a 21, 908. 10 

IE iiiidateantcipainrtiicscinninciniidsipbeasiinginmraptions 206, 159. 70 
ON eatin enhecie isms tetsu - 533, 230. 39 





| the rest of the year. 
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MaArRoH 24, 





American wools. 





October | May 7, 
1, 1896. 1896. 





Washed clothing: | 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia.............---- 17 to 19 18 to 19 
tiie a sncitietateannahiaiaitinaispiinniiiiiai dings aiaippuniiiiigtininiatil 16 to 17 16 to 17 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New York_.-.....-.-.--....... 14 to 15 15 to 16 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and New York, No. 1.-.---------- 17 to 18 18 to 19 
Washed combing and delaine_-_-_--- 19 to 20 19 to 20 
Fine delaine, Michigan and Wisconsin 17 to 18 18 to 19 
No. 1 combing ; a 19 to 20 20 to 21 
Unwashed combing, one-half blood 





Kentucky, India 


a 16 16 to 17 
Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin_. 


ei engeagnceeneadnienel Gee ae 15 to 16 
Unwashed, light and bright, Ohio and Pennsylvania--...._.. 12 to 13 13 to 14 
Sean ond Mew TOUR, Be. scsnnnsemqrecsnanscnsbininsanniody 11 to 12 12 to 13 
Kentecks, Indiane®, Gl Gisidcccecctinndciminnniiinatiniinin 15 to 16 15 to 16 
RE ee 18 tol4 14 to 15 
Choice | 





ee I. IE 5 ciiicinntnntinditiies aeia indice 82 to 33 


33 to 35 

B, GEG ...ncccéngttidetbetiidbiimnmengingtdnital 29 to 31 30 to 32 

3 supers cocci aiinincncecedediscdlaeeiicita tila niamaatituiasidtiaeialtehieeaeicaitihabaiiatel 25 to 26 26 to 27 

©) GO. ok cnccnettuh de cneminnpeinnsbabnsnnaanatdinnagiel 22 to 23 22 to 23 
Combing 


lemminél aviaseiepeanintiecesanaitnsipaidiceinpelatiandadntiineenieaeititiinsaetionta a 26 to 28 
Fine combing--_--~- 


ee LE 32 to 33 
California: 
Sao aqniditininniunanneeinbabenmtinnttt 31 to 32 32 to 33 
RIT iscsi insite escent aaa 26 to 29 27 to 30 
Defective Saveuhbepinipiennsiinelépeipiienpi- a uniiinabibiiabanamunaiaaniaaicabmes 18 to 25 18 to 25 
Foreign wools. 
| 
| October | 
| 1, 1896; | January| May 7, 
December| 2, 1896. 1896. 


3, 1896. | 


: iii nee a | --—- 
22 to 2% | 2to24| 22 to 6 
20 to 22 | 19 to 2 20 to 23 


Australian combing, choice......................- 
Ametreeh COREE, OGG ne cdcccccctéeccsvcccess “ 
Australian crossbreeds.. 

Dee Gn 6006s nnncndéesieesacecs Seabee 20 to 24 18 to 21 20 to 22 
Australian choicest clothing. ...................... 24 to 27°) 21 to 24 22 to 26 
Oape and Natal... acocccsecesnaey 8466035 | 169078 14 to 16 
Montevideo : petbtaeodensbecencinsedbe 15 to 16 | 15 to 16 15 to 16 
Bodin AMR Pea a cnccccescttec dedi ts 27 to 29 | 27 to 29 27 to 29 
English coarse pabetsneduens nadheacstnncensnd Be OO Ge | 2500s 24 to 26 


English } to #- 


} soe een nnn nn ceececcecececeescccececece- 22 to 23 25 25 
Ce GN, GND vewccecccncscccsésosessene 22 to 23 | 25 to 26 23 to 24 
Cm Ge, Pid cictccsssecceccsaccoons 22 to 23 | 26 to 27 22 to 23 


On December 1, 1896, English one-fourth to three-eighths went to 25 cents. 
HEARINGS. 


William Hooker Atwood, for New Haven Carriage Fac- 
Tariff on wool should be reduced so that there could be a reduc- 
tion on cloths suitable for carriage and automobile builders. Tariff on 
goatskins should be reduced to at least 10 per cent, as American manu- 
facturers have had time enough to make in quality and finish equal to 
Europe, and they are not doing as well now as they did twenty years 
ago. 


Page 3132.—William E. Dana, of New York State Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, asked for a retention of the tariff. 

Page 3134.—Theodore Justice, Philadelphia, Pa., held that Schedule 
K of the Dingley bill was all right and should be maintained: wore a 
suit of clothes which he said proved that the United States. under 


Page 2776.— 
tory : 


or Germany. 


ing eight suits a year, was out of pocket $7.76 by reason of tartff on 
wool. To offset this, he has received 200 per cent more than German 


wages, which enables him in three days’ work to make what the tariff | cheaper food and clothing for the people; that the imported wools are 
He filed several exhibits showing the importations of wool | not grown here and can not be. 


cost him. 


for eleven years, the wool supply of the United States, the use of 
shoddy, general Republican prosperity, etc. 

Page 3270.—-Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor maintained that you can not 
reduce the tariff on wool materially without destroying that industry. 
He held that it was not naturally as profitable as other agricultural 
industries and, on the whole, only fairly profitable. He held that 
XX wool of Ohio could not be produced at 20 cents a pound, and 
that it needed protection. He held that the free-wool schedule of the 
Wilson bill cut down the industry in Ohio and throughout the country. 
Obio wool sells at the home of the producers at from 25 to 28 cents, 
and that was the low-water mark of production. He held that wool 
was the finished product, so far as the farmer was concerned. Argued 
that the sheep in Harrison County ran down from 161,000 under Mc- 
Kinley bill to 92,000 under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. CLARK called his attention to the fact that there were only 
107,000 there now, and there was no explanation. He admitted that 
the price of wool was affected by an increase in the price of land, and 
this has had some effect in the number of sheep in Ohio. He defined 
no material reduction to mean no reduction whatever. 

Page 3286..-Mr. Mcore, of Mannington, W. Va., a woolgrower, repre- 
senting the fine-wool district of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
held that the industry was in such condition as to demand a tariff, 
and that not a low tariff. His section produced as good wool as 
Australia and Argentina. We produced 298,000,000 pounds of wool 
last year, of which 130,000,000 were scoured. Our wools are sold on 
the scoured basis on an average of 62) cents a pound. Our wool income 
was $78,000,000. Ohio produced $3,700,000 worth, Pennsylvania 
$1,640,000, and West Virginia $815,000. If Argentina can compete 
after paying the tariff, what would she do with the tariff removed? 
So as to Australia. He did not think the industry could stand the 


least reduction. Wool in 1896 brought from 12 to 15 cents; to-day 
unwashed wool 20 to 22 and washed wool 25 to 27 


a=. 
His attention was called to cotton, which sold from 4 to 6 cents in 
1896, but he could not explain it. Could not fix the labor cost on a 


pound of wool. Could not say whether less labor was employed in 
raising sheep than other animals. 


s6éecmdcuceucceunsensansee 22 to 23 | 22 to 24 22 to 24 | 


15 15 to 16 | 








| tional 
Schedule K, could now make better and cheaper clothing than England | 


He showed that an American with four in family, buy- 


Page 3294.—Mr. P. G. Johnson, for Idaho woolgrowers. Expenses of 
1,700 sheep, being 1,200 ewes and 500 yearlings, was $1,479 a year in 
1897 and $2,844 in 1907, an increase in cost of production of $1,365. 
This would be $1.67 a head. The tariff is 11 cents a pound on a 
7-pound fleece, which would make the tariff protection $1,309 per given 
flock, or less than the added expense. In Idaho sheep raising is one 
of the principal industries, and the tariff should remain on wool—the 
finished product of the farmer. 

Sheep in 1907 were worth $3.50 each and in 1903 but $1 each, going 
up in value from $1,700 a flock to $5,950 a flock in 1907, which they 
are worth to-day. Sheep are raised for both mutton and wool. One 
thousand seven hundred sheep will yield 7 pounds of wool each, and 
11,900 pounds of wool, at 17 cents, would be $2,023 for the wool. 
The mutton sold compensates the loss, and but for that we would go 
out of business. 

Page 3206.—Theodore Justice follows a number of blank pages omitted 
by request of the committee. A large part of what Justice said might 
well have been omitted in justice to Justice, to Justice and the com- 
mittee. Mr. Justice said that Texas wool, under the Wilson bill, now 
worth 20 cents, was then worth 4, and California wool but 2. The 


Statistical Abstract for 1907, page 566, gives wool prices for the whole 
United States, as follows: 





wanes Mettm.| Coarse. 





SS 


Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
IIIT -nscecentintecercchiindtnisdinabtanditninin dim aida 19 | 214 19 
Past cansiestqpemserenisten psniiacaiietictellaesielita ce el a aa 19 21 | 18 
EERO es FS x digaind a ataiabiiioe | 17 18 | 17 
PONE ccessndeceda ens ae ee ee 18 19 18 


The lowest prices for the whole country were in 1895: 








wea 
| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 


SUES 3 ccntiantitddiimebdaaokii_abiniadiannbanidh 173 20 19 
Po dinipicetadereeene i a a al a ee 164 20 18 
lilndntacccéthnedssdsdatbdnesbebansdaoendanenos 18 21 | 19 
October 


sein ending a Dei secant eduanlanne tail 18 21 19 


The prices were furnished by Messrs. Maujer & Avery, New York. 
The prices in 1897 were: 





Fine. Medium.| Coarse. 

Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
PED. cued cuisdciipingtimeonténdatedaanastead 19 | 21 | 19 
DE ccntumpntnapthinphiinatcacvundicinelaiae | 21 | 22) 2c 
DOD hn cicnncssncacncustecsdibtbbbecctécasddbbawessesed 214) 22 21 
lina ccrtitnictthicusbiiiiutnncudimanildndananal 27 29 25 





These are seaboard market prices, but it is hardly conceivable that 
Texas or California wool ever receded to 4 cents, or 2-cent prices. 

He adduced statistics showing that the sheep in the United States 
from 1880 to 1905 had increased 10 per cent, while cattle had increased 
105 per cent. To produce the wool imported in 1907 would require 
38,000,000 sheep, and to raise all our own wool would require 20,000,000 
more sheep to make the ratio of sheep to population in 1905 equal to 
that of 1880. In other words, we would have to double our supply. 

Page 3298.—-Mr. William Whitman, of Boston, president of the Na- 

Association of Wool Manufacturers, stated that his association 
asked for no reduction on raw wool, and believed that the existing rates 
should be maintained. The American woolgrower supplies 70 per cent 
of the wool used in wool manufacture; that encouragement of the 
sheep industry not only secures the woolen industry, but results in 


Some foreign wool is superior to home- 
grown wool for some fabrics, but all imported wools compete. 


He asked that wool tops be transferred from paragraph 364 to 365, 
which is a reduction. He asked for no increase on any schedule of 
manufactures, regarding the present as the most satisfactory schedule 
ever drawn, and the present protection adequate for every purpose. 

The people engaged in woolen manufacture are not paid excessive 
wages, nor are the managers receiving excessive profits. Neither is 
there any monopoly. The present duties do not prohibit importations. 
A reduction of the tariff would reduce wages and profits, causing the 


| industry to lose capital. There are $370,800,000 invested in the busi- 


ness now, employing 185,592 people, making a product worth $380,- 
000,000. There are 1,200 establishments, 333 operated by individuals, 
811 by firms and partnerships, and 567 by a. There is no 
monopoly.’ Dividends are relatively small and few great fortunes have 
been made. 

Page 3469.—Mr. Hans Schmidt, Buffalo, N. Y., representing Schoellkopf 
& Co., importers of sheepskins and tanners, argued that the difference 
of 1 cent on fleece wool and wool on the skin was not enough to build 
up the importing business. Asks for no change in schedules beyond 
this. Of 200,000,000 pounds imported less than 3,500,000 came in on 
skins. Asks for a difference of 5 cents a pound, and for a reduction of 
50 per cent on class 3 wool. Has been making from 8 to 11 per cent ou 
the wool and leather business combined for several years. 

Page 3478.—Mr. Henry O. Reineke, Philadelphia, Pa., wool puller for 
fifty years. Wool separated from skin chemically and called pulled 
wool. Being worth 3 to 4 cents less than fleece wool, the differential of 
1 cent in the tariff does not permit them to get a sufficiency of foreign 
skins. The domestic supply is fast going into the hands of the great 
packers, who pull the wool and tan the skins. ‘The chemical treatment 
makes the wool less valuable. It costs 50 cents a skin to pull the wool 
and the average skin will yield 24 pounds of greased washed wool. 
Asked that the difference be made 5 cents. 


Page 3480.—Mr. Patrick McGraw, of Allegheny, Pa., made the same 
statements as the precomtag. 

Page 3486.—Mr. G. M. Wilson, of Douglas, Wyo., stated that before 
leaving home he had gone to the county clerk and got a statement show- 





1909. 





ing the status of the sheep Industry in Wyoming. Converse County would materially affect the sheep industry, the mutton not being suff 


225 


showed 585 sheep, with mortgages on them to the amount of 
$566,736, or about $2.50 a head; that is, about 40 per cent are mort- 
gaged, and all the balance are encumbered in some way. Wants no 
change in the tariff. Wool in 1903 worth 6 cents; this year 15%. 

Page 3506.—Mr. A. 8. Erickson, of Salt Lake City, for the Utah Wool 
Growers’ Association, claimed that on account of skirting and shrinkage 
the woolgrowers did not get the full 11 cents protection. It cost $1.50 
mn head to run a band of sheep a year in Utah. Greasing costs 20 
cents a sheep, shearing 15 cents; whether by hand or machinery it 
costs every man in Utah 12} cents a head; the old-fashioned shearer 
gets 8 cents a sheep; a hand shearer shears 75 to 80 sheep a day ; some 
say it is cheaper to shear by hand, others by machinery; he could not 
say; the machine gets more wool off the sheep and is taking the place 
of hand shearers; all the items of expense, taxes, herding, etc., make 
the cost $1.50 a head; the wool sells for about $2.25 a head, which he 
modified to $1.74—96 cents for wool and 78 cents for lamb—or a profit 


of 24 cents a sheep, or about 8 per cent. The $2.25 was for the lamb, 
but only about 35 per cent have lambs, which averages 78 cents for 


lambs. Started in with 100 head and now has 
growth; increase by raising lambs and buying 
one-half his lambs. 

Page 3518.—Mrs. E. 
same as the preceding. 
4 Rapes 3520 and 3523.—Two men asked that the tariff on wool be let 
alone. 

Page 3525.—Mr. E. J. Huling, of Trinidad, Colo., representing the 
sheep raisers of New Mexico and southern Colorado, asked for a continu 
ance of present duties. Thought the present rates adequate. Cost of 
raising sheep increased 75 to 100 per cent; has 10,000 sheep: grazes 
4,000 acres and does nothing else; capital $85,000, but in debt: no 
dividends in six or seven years; incorporated ten years; rate of interest 
10 per cent; twenty years in the business; have made money at times. 

Page 3527.—Additional by Mr. Wilson: Owns 20 shearing machines, 
which cost $1,000 each: engine cost $750: shed, $1,000. It 
to shear sheep by machinery. We shear that way because it does 
neater work. Get more wool first year with the machine, but never 
afterwards. In fact, we lose more by the use of the machine. Shear- 
ing by machine costs 10 cents a head for yearlings and 11 cents for 


2,000; fourteen years’ 
sheep; has not raised 


Sounemort, of Salt Lake City, stated about the 





costs more 


2 and 3 year old wethers. Shearing by machine is at least 1 per | 
cent higher than by hand. A wether sheared by machine will bring 


2 cents more a pound in the market. 
and 6 cents in 1893. 

Page 3560.—Mr. 8S. N. D. North filed a brief showing his connection as 
secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, as clerk 
of the Senate Finance Committee in 1894 and 1897. Claims that it 
was entirely clerical and legitimate, and that he used his position as 
clerk for no illegitimate purpose. Explains why the National Associa- 
tion presented him with $5,000 and raised his salary. 

Page 4444.—Mr. Solomon Luna, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., asked that 
the tariff on wool be let alone. The price of wool to-day only makes 
a profitable investment. The expense of raising sheep has advanced 
so much that it almost absorbs the ll-cent tariff. Runs a flock of 
60,000 sheep; owns land and leases forest reserves; pays 7 cents a 
head for five months’ grazing to forest reserves and 3 to 5 cents per 
acre for territory land; pays the Government 7 cents a head for 
20,000 sheep; rents 25,000 acres from the Territory, 15,000 of which 
cost 3 cents an acre and the balance 5 cents. Seventy men are needed 
as herders, at $20 and $25 a month, the year round. About 30 get 
the higher price. No; 30 get $25, 30 get $20, and 10 from $40 to $50. 
The 70 men cover the 60,000 sheep. During lambing season we need 
210 extra men about forty-five days, at $20 a month and board, which 


Wool in 1903 was about 13 cents 


costs about $20 a month more. We also hire shearers at 3 cents a 
head and board. Shearing lasts about a month, and 30 men are 


needed. Employ 8 extra men for dipping, which lasts eight days, at 
$20 a month. The material for dipping costs 3 cents a head when 
tobacco is used and 24 cents for lime and sulphur. Loss from storms 
and drouth about 30 per cent in 1903; in 1904 about 5 per cent; in 


1995 about 15 per cent; and the same in 1906 and 1907. Losses 
from predatory animals from 2 to 3 per cent. The entire clip of wool 
in 1908 was 360,000 pounds and in 1907 310,000. Last year we 
netted 125 cents a pound and in 1906 13 cents; in 1905 about 11 
cents. Shears but once a year; some 10 per cent of New Mexico herds 
shear twice. In 1907 sold 5,000 lambs; in 1906, 16,000. Does not 
sell much mutton. Gets 33 to 4) cents a pound for lambs. They 


weigh an average of 50 to 60 pounds. Sell some sheep at $2 a head. 
Two years ago sold 16,000 head at $2.75 each. The wool and sheep 
that were sold paid expenses, and the profit was the 40 per cent ewe 
lambs retained. We get 65 per cent increase by lambing. I had 
32,000 ewes. This year I had 22.000 lambs and kept 8,000 head, worth 
$2.50 a head, or $20,000 profit. I made no more profit, and this was not 


clear profit. Lost 18,000 head of sheep in 1899 in a snow storm. We 
raise fair-sized sheep and what is called “clothing wool.” Can not 


raise very fine sheep. We raise big sheep, but send none to market. 
We sell to feeders. sesides the land I lease I own 12,000 acres. Lease 
from individuals also. We put down wells. It costs about $2,000 to 
put down a well and to put up a windmill. We have 13 wells that 
cost us $26,000. It requires 10 acres of land to the head. Got 44 
to 5 cents for wool under free wool. I think I am the largest indi- 
vidnal sheep raiser in New Mexico. Under free wool we got from 44 
to 5 cents a pound, but now am getting only 1 cent. In both cases I 
got the mutton. In all the years of free wool I mean we lost money. 
(Mr. Hitt wound the witness up at this point and showed him that 
he was making less money to-day under a 11-cent tariff than he made 
under free wool—page 4453.) Mr. Luna then submitted an estimate 
for a man who had 2,000 sheep (p. 4454), which purported to show 
that a small man could make more money. (He was required as soon 
as he got home to make a balance sheet of his business for five years, 
swear to it, and send it to the committee.) He kept his sheep in 
flocks of 2,000. 

Mr. Clark then wound him up as to the saving of a wholesaler over 
a retailer, but he parried; he denied that the lamb crop was velvet; 


| drought this year destroyed about 
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| them; in some places 20 acres to 
| have about 


tariff: I raise no lambs; made about $1,100 or $1,200 last year, al 

8 to 10 per cent; many years ago two men could care for 5,000 shee} 
but not now; we could in old times run 5,000 in a flock, but not v 
our sheep are larger to-day, but not one-half larger. 

Page 4501.—Mr. J. A. Delfelder, of Lander, Wyo., a woolgrower : Wool 
preduct of Wyoming, in the grease, 36,000,000 pounds, shorn froi 
$.510,300 sheep ; requires 5,000 men, supporting 25,000 people—or prac 
tically about half our population is dependent on sheep; have n in 
the business since 1894 ; own 21,000 sheep ; ranches worth $150,000, and 
make a profit of less than 3 per cent; before 1894 I speculated in 
sheep; pay 15 cents a head for shearing ; my pay roll is $9,000 a year 
dipping costs 3 cents; own 12,000 acres; lease about 10,000 Ss, a 
from 23 cents to 5 cents an acre, averaging about 3) nts; allow 
acres for 1 sheep; feed in the winter time; fed 1,500 to 2,090 tor 
of alfalfa: this costs $5 a ton, but we raise some; winter before la 
fed 1.000 tons: for five years past about 1,000 tons a ye nere 
in output this year about 50 per cent; in ordinary years, 70 per ’ 
some years run 80 per cent; we sell the entire lamb crop; last year 
we got 54 cents a pound for an average weight of 62 or 65 pound 
about $3.25 or $3.50 a head; we get a clip of 8 pounds per sheep 
year, which two years ago brought 18 cents; this year 15 cen in 
1906 it was 134 cents; in 1908 I made 3} per cent, but in 1897 a it 
18 or 20 per cent; in 1906 about 10 per cent; began with 2,600 head, 
and it is now 21,000 sheep and 10,000 lambs, practically made out 

| the business since 1894. I had $960 when I went into busi and. 
| on # safe estimate, I am worth $100,000 to-day. I hav $99,050 
in fourteen years; thought that a scaling of the tariff to 5 or 6 cents 
would lead him to change his business. 1 ask that the tariff be r: d 

paid for my sheep in 1894 $2 a head; worth $4.50 to-day. Mr. Dx 

felder then tried to hedge on the profits he had made, but did m 

change the status materially 

Page 5305 Mr. R. J. MeClury, Alexander, Pa., protested against an 
reduction of tariff. Wool is selling at 30 cents a pound, and that is as 
low as it can be raised for: he submitted estimate of cost of 100 fleeces 
for $305, with a sale credit of $510, showing a profit of $5; went into 
business in 1879, under tariff of 1867, with wool selling at 40 cents; 
the tariff of 1883 gave us a jolt, and sheep went down 50 per cent; re 
covered under the McKinley tariff: when Cleveland went in the se« 
ond time I had 200 sheep, worth from $25 to $50 a head for breeding 
purposes ; the Wilson tariff reduced their value to almost nothing ep 
went to the shambles at from 50 cents to $1 a head ind I had to 
quit; under the present tariff I manage to make a living 

Page 5006.—The Oregon Wool Growers, from Morrow County, state 
that when the Dingley bill came into operation the cost of running a 
band of 2,000 sheep depended on the following facts: The nece iry 
deeded land was 500 acres, there being enough government land fre 
lying adjacent to make up the necessary 2,500 acres; range land 
worth not to exceed $3 an acre; now the sheep raiser has practi t 
own all his range, and the price has increased from $5 to $8 an acre 
wages of herder and camp tender increased 30 per cent; that the sun 
mer range, then free, now costs a rental of from 7 to 12 cents a he 
50 per cent more help is needed; there is also an increased loss of 
sheep through government regulations and increased preda y ar 
mals; freights have increased and the price of shearing has zon: 
2,000 sheep then cost in expense $8,930; the cost to-day is $21,790 

Page 5008.—Mr. George P. Dudley, Garo, Colo., protested agains 1 
reduction in wool; have been raising sheep twenty-five years in | 
County, Colo.: during the Cleveland administration the low tariff ! 
out the sheep business; submitted a statement showing the expenses 
2,000 sheep in 1908 to have been $2,154 and the we and peit 
$1,780, or a loss of $574 This was a dry herd; had there bee 
anda ewe herd the increase would have been from 80 to 90 per « : 
sell my wool at the ranch; freight, commission, and drayage when 
shipped East average 5 cents per pound 

Page 5009.—Eureka Live Stock Company, Eureka, Neyv., k for an 
increase. 

Page 5012.—Lewis Penwell, of the Montana Wool Growers’ Ass 
ciation, stated that the average cost of runring 16,000 sheep twe 


argued that no man in the Territory would so claim; he claimed that | 


wool on the free list would cause wool and sheep, as to prices, to go 
back to the prices of 1893. In 1907 we had 1,000,000 more sheep than 
in 1904. (i894.) The industry has grown in Wyoming and I think 
the future will show an increase; we can stand no reduction in tariff: 
he admitted that we would never raise wool enough for our own con- 
sumption and that the mutton market was about equal to the wool 
market; I am making about 10 per cent now and would like to have 
the schedules fixed to make more ; mutton is the principal profit and the 
wool second (4458); I get more for my wool under the tariff, but the 
people not pay more for their s; the manufacturer also gets 
more; I suppose the consumer pays it; to take the tariff off woo! 
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cient to make it a paying business ; 
$1 a head. 


sheep in 1893 ran from 75 cents to 
On page 4463 he submitted an itemized statement 


Page 4463.—Mr. H. W. Kelly, of Las Vegas, N. Mex., a member of the 
New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association: Have about four and a halt 


million sheep in New Mexico and need all the protection possible; the 
25 per cent of the lambs and from 
we had another in 1905; again in 


10 to 12 per cent of the old sheep; 


1899—3 in nineteen years. The only calamity demanding feeding 
the drought. In business since 1884; started in with $1 sheep; | xht 
10,000 sheep in Arizona in 1893 at 50 cents a head and sold them in 
1894 at $1.50; raise sheep for both mutton and wool, wool first and 
mutton second; lambs are not clear profit because we do not have S80 
and 90 per cent crops; we get 55, 60, and 65 per cent; we have ! 


hold 


in 
itt 


graded our sheep up to Missouri sheep and can not a candle to 
a sheep is required, others 10; I 


4.300 sheep; I have made nothing this year, even with the 



























months was $1.25 a head, and that the wool clip was a little les 
7 pounds. 

Page 5013.—J. B. Long & Co., of Great Falls, made practically t 
same statement. 

On same page Rea Brothers stated that it cost from i0 to 14 } 
a pound to raise wool, and submitted a statement 

Page 5016.—Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association, made up of 500 
sheep breeders, asks for a higher import duty wools; prior to 1900 
few men were engaged in the industry: since 1900 about 00 , 
gone into it, handling about 1,100,000 head; the State could s 


6,000,000 sheep, or an average of 20 head to the farm; 
should be raised 5 per cent. 

Page 50f?.—Chaves County Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
with 600,000 sheep, protests against any change in duties 
hides. 

Page 5018.—National Wool Growers’ Association states that it repre 
sents several hundred thousand growers, producing annually 300,000,000 
pounds of wool, valued at $79,000,000, and mutton valued at $100,000 
000, and indorses the present tariff on wool, woolen fabrics, hides 
meats, and meat animals. This was the resolution adopted at the f 


think tl i 


2» mem 
on WO 


rty 
fourth annual session of the association at Salt Lake City, January 19, 
1909. 2 ask specially for continued protection of the duty on 
mohair, to help the Angora goat industry; for a tariff on Angora skins 


Page 5023.—President and secretary of the National Association 
Wool Manufacturers and of the National Association of Wool Growers 
ask that the duties on wool and woolen goods be maintained without 
reduction. 
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Page 5089.—Winslow Brothers & Smith, of Boston, ask for an increase 
of the differentials on wools on the skin; claim that the present tariff 
discriminates against wools on the skin because they are uniformly 
heavier in shrinkage than sheared wools, and because they require a 
pulling to prepare them for market; the shrinkage is from 65 to 72 
per cent; a difference of 1 cent should be allowed for shrinkage and 
of 2} to 3 cents for pulling; think 3 cents might be enough, but that 
4 cents would not be too high. 

Page 5043.—Stone, Timlow & Co., Boston, oppose any reduction of 
wool duties and any increase of the differential on wool skins. On 
same page P. McGraw Wool Company, Allegheny, Pa., ask that the 
differential be raised to 4 or 5 cents. 

Page 6275.—Funstin Brothers, St. Louis, file letter protesting against 
any reduction of rates. 

Page 6276.—Pennsylvania Wool Growers’ Association submit state- 
ment of account with 100 sheep; expense $162 a year at lowest prices 
of feed and $270 at high prices, or an average cost of $2.16 a head for 
keeping and shearing sheep; clip 64 pounds a head; in 1904 this 
brought 30 cents, 35 cents in 1905, 32 cents in 1906, 33 cents in 1907, 
30 cents in 1908, or an average of 32 cents, making the receipts for 
wool $2.08 against a cost of $2.16 for the fleece; a man can keep 200 
sheep on a farm of from 100 to 200 acres—50 one year old, 50 two years 
old, 50 three years old, and 50 four years old; of these 50 must be 
breeding ewes which will yleld 40 lambs, male and female; from his 
flock he can sell each year 40 head; one-half of these, or 20, would be 
old ewes at from $3 to $3.50 per head, and 20 wethers, at $4, or an 
income of $160, which represents interest, care of the flock, losses, etc. 
For mutton producing a larger and coarser wooled sheep are kept; it 
is true that 100 ewes will produce from 70 to 80 lambs, but these 
lambs are sold for mutton while young and the wool from the ewe is 
all that is produced. 

Page 6550.—Datus C. Smith, Blanchard, N. Dak., a farmer, states 
that he owns 2,800 acres of land and is a Republican; no farmers, so 
far as he was aware, except woolgrowers, have appeared before the 
committee, while those that have appeared are the very ones engaged 
in selling their products to farmers who serve them; both sides of 
the enormous farming business deserve to be heard; the entire agricul 
tural list should be free; the tariff is not of the slightest advantage to 
the farmer; even if Canadian wheat should come to Minneapolis, it 
would not depress the American price; the fear that Manitoba wheat 
will depress the price of Dakota wheat is groundless; Minneapolis does 
not and never has made the price on Dakota wheat; Minneapolis prices 
always lag behind Duluth prices; I am a sheepman; have fed 2,000 at 
a time and now carry 500 ewes the year round and sell about the same 
number of lambs annually; I have —— mutton to England and 
can not see where it mattered much in the price whether Canadian 
mutton came to New York or mine went to England, or vice versa; the 
tariff on wool does generally add to the price of the American product, 
but it has never been of any benefit to American farming; why should 
sheep ranch men be assisted by the Government when cattlemen and 
horse raisers are not? I oppose the tariff on wool because it has never 
accomplished its aims; it has not built up a sheep industry and has 
degraded sheep husbandry into wool raising; sheep for mutton is neg- 
lected for sheep for wool; the Wilson bill gave a real impetus to sheep 
husbandry, from which it has never departed; farmers lost on bounty, 
but got a far better class of sheep; I oppose the tariff in that it steals 
the judgment of the beneficiary; for a little bounty on 40 fleeces of 
wool he will go the whole length of protection—getting a little and 
paying much; another fallacy is that the farmer buys little; if a 
farmer sells $5,000 worth of produce and has $100, he had bought 





$4,900 worth of things. He has paid for steel rails and trainmen’s | 


clothing, for grain elevators and barges, railroad profits, etc.; in so far 
as the farmer's living expenses are increased by the tariff his toll is 
increased; on the other hand, the manufacturers have grown great; 
the factories are accumulating wealth and the farmers alone remain 
poor; he needs protection while these do not; if he can not be pro- 
tected, would it not be well to protect him at least from further high 
prices ? 

Page 6584.—F. B. Findley, a dealer in woods from Boston, thinks the 
wool schedule should not be touched, because sheep raising develops arid 
lands. 

Page 6585.—F. E. Warren, for Big Horn County Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, protests against any reduction. 

Page 5019.—Mr. Edward Moir filed a strong paper asking ad valorem 
rates on all wools. Under the specific system the woolen manufacturer 
is handicapped on his raw material; one branch of the textile industry 
is greatly favored. 

English pulled and fleece washed wools suitable for combing purposes 
may be imported at a duty of 12 cents a pound; they lose in washing 
16 to 28 per cent, whereas manufacturers using Cape, Montevideo, or 
fine Australian, whose washing loss averages 65 per cent, must pay 11 
cents duty; this helps the worsted manufacturer and hurts the woolen. 
Says Arlington Mill brings in pulled wool losing 16 per cent; the duty 
is 12 cents; the compensatory duty on cloth is four times the duty on 
wool, so that on 4 pounds of this wool the return would be 3.36 clean 
pounds, on which 48 per cent duty is paid, or 14.3 cents per clean 


a On the other hand, if wool losing 65 per cent washing is | fear that the result would be to prevent the States from realiz- 
being four times the wool duty, he would pay on 4 pounds 44 cents and | 


yrought in at a duty of 11 cents, the compensatory duty on the cloth 


get back 12 pounds clean wool, making the duty 313 cents, as against 
less than 15 cents paid by the worsted manufacturer. A wool that 
shrinks 70 per cent, paying 11 cents duty, is nearly 37 cents a pound 
clean, the extreme duty being 22 cents a pound. A specific duty on 
wool is absurd; the lowest duty that would have been collected on our 
importations in 1895 figured 75 per cent on the cost of the wool and 
the other extreme, 140 per cent; the washing loss runs from 15 to 80 
per cent, and a specific duty is unfair to some industries; if the Aus- 
tralian can grow wool successfully and make money, it seems singular 
that a western woolgrower, with the cheapest land in the world, and 
grazing for sheep practically free, should have the cheek to ask a duty on 
foreign wool running from 40 to 120 per cent ad valorem; I have never 
believed that carpet wools should come in cheaper than clothing wools. 
Why should a higher rate be paid on a necessity than on a luxury? 
An ad valorem rate of 25 per cent on all wools paying the same rate 
of duty would be desirable. One manufacturer told me that he never 
made so much money as during the last two years of the Wilson bill. 
Page 4999.—William H. Harris: The importing trade think the duties 
on third-class wools should be cut in half; the policy of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association prompted not by the needs of the trade nor by 
any sense of right or justice, but entirely from the fear that any honest 
readjustment will prompt woolgrowers to demand a reduction on manu- 
factured goods; the present duties on classes 1 and 2 range from 50 
to 100 per cent; at low market rates they have several times in the 
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last ten years reached 120 per cent. Mr. Moir is right in asking an ad 
valorem duty on classes 1 and 2. My interest is in class 3, and every 
argument here favors an ad valorem duty; class 3 wools call for no 
protection, there being no carpet wools produced in the United States, 
some are used for clothing, but only to a very limited extent, none for 
the last three years; to — a duty from 4 to 7 cents when the cost 
of wool crosses the 12-cent line is iniquitous; it leads to fraudulent in- 


yoicing and other iniquities; it has injured the carpet industry of the 
United States. 


Page 5002.—The Arkansas Valley Wool Growers’ Association asks an 
increased duty on third-class wools, on the ground that they compete 
with American wools as clothing wools. 

Page 5003.—The Bristol (Pa.) Carpet Mills ask for lower duties on 


third-class wools. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I shall 
move to strike from the bill the provision imposing a direct in- 
heritance tax as a part of our permanent national system of 
taxation. It is not my purpose to consider in any way the details 
of this provision, but rather to object to the appropriation by 
the Federal Government of a tax which has been adopted in 
either the direct or collateral form to a greater or less extent 
by at least 36 States of the Union. The latest information I 
have access to is that 20 States tax both direct and collateral 
heirs and that in 13 States the tax is progressive. 

The new constitution of Oklahoma authorizes progressive 
taxation of both direct and collateral inheritances. It has hap- 
pened in my own State of Massachusetts that a collateral inher- 
itance tax was levied in the act of June 11, 1891, which imposed 
a tax of 5 per cent on collateral relatives only. The principle 
was further extended in the act which became effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1907, including lineal ancestors and descendants and 
progressive in the amount of the tax. The tendency of the 
States when the tax has once been adopted seems to be to ex- 
tend it as the needs for increased revenue become pressing, and 
it makes up in some measure for the loss of taxation incident 
upon the elusive form in which so much personal property now 
exists. As an illustration of this fact, let me say that in my 
own State one of the most instructive and painstaking reports 
on the subject which I have ever seen recommended the aboli- 
tion of the tax on intangible personal property and as one of 
the substitutes the importation of a direct inheritance tax upon 
real and personal property. 

But whether the tax be regarded as a means for collecting 
taxes which have been evaded during the lives of the owners 
or as a substitute for a property tax or as a capitalized income 
tax, the fact remains that it is a tax which the States have 
come to rely upon and are likely to develop as their needs may 
require, and which is likely ultimately to be relied upon as a 
substitute for the tax on intangible personal property which is 
now impossible to collect. It would, in my judgment, be most 


| unfortunate if the Federal Government should, by making the 


inheritance tax a permanent part of its taxing system, make it 


| impossible for the States to avail of the tax to any necessary 





extent. 

I do not forget that the National Government has in times of 
stress availed of this tax. It did so for four years, ending in 
1802, but the conditions then were hardly comparable with 
those of to-day. An inheritance tax was recommended to meet 
the expenses of the war of 1812, but peace was declared, and the 
tax was not levied. 

Legacy and succession taxes were levied for the ten years 
ending in 1872, covering the civil-war period and five years 
thereafter, yielding nearly fifteen millions, and again during the 
Spanish war for a period of four years, ending in April, 1902; 
but these were war taxes and were repealed when the immediate 
need had ceased. 

This is a very different proposition from that to make the in- 
heritance tax a permanent part of our federal-tax system. I 


ing all the benefit they should from the tax through fear that 
the Federal Government might increase its tax, and the Federal 
Government, on the other hand, might hesitate to take full 
advantage of the tax through fear of embarrassing the States, 
so that both taxing powers would, in a sense, be paralyzed in 
administering this particular tax, or else, if it were adminis- 
tered vigorously by both, the double tax might easily become 
oppressive. I should hope that other sources of revenue should 
be found by the National Government, and that this should be 
left to the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, in every country revenue is 
the most potent factor. It supports the government: it controls 
the government. It has been said “ the revenue is the state.” 

It may be consistent with the moral obliquity of this bill for 
its advocates to sneer at moral considerations and with cavalier 
air decline to “ discuss it in an academic way.” That, of course, 
would leave the true purpose of taxation out of question, and 
confine all debate to the details of narrow and selfish claims 
and interests. Leader Payne is woefully mistaken, however, 
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ip. his assumption that protection is the fixed policy in this 
country. No such state of popular ignorance and commercial 
corruption has settled in hopeless gloom over the American 
people, satisfying them with conditions and insuring the per- 
petuity of prohibitory duties. His habitual sneer at CHAMP 
CLARBK's celebrated utterance and his customary contortion of that 
gentleman’s expression about “ custom-houses” can hardly de- 
ceive anybody, nor conceal from our people the truth, that pro- 
hibitory duties and free trade are equally unproductive of reve- 
nue. One would put the custom-houses out of business as 
effectually and quickly as the other. Neither is desirable. The 
difference between them is that free trade would permit general 
production and business prosperity, and enable the people to 
pay the taxes which either system would render necessary to 
support the Treasury; while prohibitory protection would ex- 
clude and paralyze all business and impoverish the common 
people, enriching only those who can not possibly be reached 
by the taxing power, and leaving those subject to taxation be- 
reft of all means to replenish an empty Treasury. 

Countries are endowed with elements of wealth and pros- 
perity. Wisdom and economy in levying revenue and conduct- 
ing the government can largely affect the development of those 
resources and the currents of commerce. People are entitled to 
make the most they can out of their resources, and their oppor- 
tunities should not be abridged by discriminating legislation. 


As the winds and the waves flow ceaselessly around the earth 
when unobstructed, so the activities of men exchanging com- | 


modities for commodities would flow freely and profitably 
throughout the civilized world if unobstructed by restrictive 
legislation, and bring the greatest wealth to the best equipped, 
the most skillful, and the most active. 

They should never be obstructed, but should be charged with 
the expense of government, and for that purpose only should 
be wisely and fairly taxed. The only just and honest pretext 
for levying taxes is the support of the Government, and the 
old-fashioned doctrine that no more should be levied than 
essential to an honest and economical administration should be 
observed. 
affecting incidentally the interests of various parties. The 
discovery of that fact led to the practice—vicious in the 
abuse—of demanding the laying or omission of taxes for the 
sole or main purpose of affecting the interests of somebody in- 
stead of for the benefit of the Treasury. The Republican mis- 
statement, shouted on so many stumps and written on 





It is impossible so to levy that tax as to avoid | 


SO | 


many pages, that the fight is between tariff and free trade, is | 


an outgrowth of the claims of different interests, who, having 


discovered that some protection inevitably attends every rate | 


of duty, have entirely lost sight of the constitutional function 
of taxing to support the Government and have become lost 
in the contemplation of their own selfish ends. 

The fight between different political parties has been con- 
sistently, through all our history, a contest between honest and 
fair taxation and a prohibitory tariff. Honest and fair taxa- 
tion, laid for revenue only, places the proceeds in the Treas- 
ury, and is used to support the Government, going under our 
theory, to benefit the people who pay the taxes. If the rate 
of duty is too high, nothing is imported and no revenue reaches 
the Treasury. If the rate is too low, very little revenue goes 
to the Treasury, though importations may be large. Neither of 
these conditions is desirable. However, 
the more imports, and the more imports the more exports, for 
usually they keep pace through long periods. Only fortunate 
and exceptional conditions produce large balances of trade con- 
tinuously in favor of the same people for a long time. 
the people who pay the taxes are prosperous the Government's 
financial condition is strong, whether the Treasury be full or 
empty, for it has only to call and collect the money from people 
whom fair conditions have left able and willing to pay. 


the Government and the Treasury. 

It has long been popular to collect revenue by import duties. 
Indirect and disguised taxes levied on consumption are not 
always realized by the taxpayers, and if rightly adjusted, tax 
people fairly according to the quality and quantity of what 
they consume. But greed and political cunning have taken 
advantage of the method, indirect and easily concealed, to trans- 
fer the taxing power from the Government to favorite grafters, 
and substitute political favorites as beneficiaries of the system, 
designed to replenish the Treasury. The favorites contribute 
to campaign funds, while it would be somewhat difficult to de- 
vise an indirect and undiscoverable method of taking their 
campaign funds from the Treasury. Necessarily, the tax, 
whether great or small, operates incidentally to protect the 
home products against foreign competition, and it does seem 
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| protection is not that it forces us to pay a 


the lower the duties | 


If | 


There- | 


fore a policy which enriches the common people strengthens | otherwise, against their fellow-men become lax 





at 


that honest and fair men ought to be satisfied with that. What 
the Republicans call “ protection,” euphoniously styled “the 
principle of protection,” means fixing the duty so high that 
no foreigner can pay it and sell as low as the home man 

Therefore no foreign goods are brought in; therefore no reve- 
nue is paid into the Treasury; but the object is accomplished, 
the home manufacturer or producer has no competition. Ile 
adds almost the amount of the duty to the value of the article, 
thus enabling him to sell it just a little below the point which 
would permit competition, thus making the home consumer pay 
almost the amount of the tariff in addition to the value of the 
article, by which operation he is forced to pay to his neighbor 
an exorbitant tribute, and still the Treasury is empty. but 
that is not the worst feature of it. The balance of the “ pro 
tective principle” is that you must then find some other means 
to tax the same people who paid the tribute in order to secure 
money to supply the Treasury. This looks hard enough if the 
common people, constituting the great masses, more than 0 
per cent of the entire population, had a fair chance to raise 
money to pay taxes with; but the most disastrous thing about 
higher price for 
home goods, but because it denies to us all the markets of the 
world and deprives us of the opportunity to sell to all the 
world the multimillions of wealth produced by our people, but 
on which they are not able to realize on account of protection. 
All of our ports are closed to most of the products of the rest of 
mankind which could compete with anything produced by the 
favorites. 

We can not carry our products abroad and sell them because 
we can not take in exchange 


therefor the products of other 
countries, the people of other countries being, like us, de- 
pendent on their products for their income. In the language of 
President McKinley, “ We can not always hope to sell to people 


from whom we buy nothing.” 
As a prohibitive duty prevents bringing into our ports the 
products of those people with whom we could drive profitable 
bargains, we can not sell them much. The consequence is that 
while a few thousand of our people are authorized by our Goy 
ernment to control the home markets for their preducts, they 
compel the other ninety-odd millions to rely upon a home market 
which is utterly insufficient to consume the commodities which 
they are able to produce, and at the same time the particular 
commodities which constitute the great staples of our products 
are not protected and can not be protected against foreign com- 
petition, so that our producers must sell all their products in 
competition with the whole world to the only people who are 
permitted to buy them and are forced to buy what they need 
from the only people who are permitted to sell to them at a 
The favored few are authorized by law to exempt themselv« 


Ss 
from all competition as to their products and then take arbi 
trary control of all the products of everybody else, selling at 
their own price and buying at their own price, and controlling 
the surplus of both. Then the Government, having enriched 


the favorites and impoverished the masses by the tribute 
acted, levies upon the same masses taxes to support the Gov- 
ernment, so that the masses are first robbed for the benefi 
the classes, and then taxed to support the Government, a 
burden and both burdens heavy. There is a stock argument 
always used in justification, that the duty is designed to pro 
American labor and should represent the difference betwer 
prices of labor abroad and at home. The cost of living is largely 
a matter of taste and economy, and is always increased under 
a protective tariff. Making some articles high by y a 
tariff has been demonstrated to operate to raise the prices of 
all things in that particular community, even those untaxed. 
Besides, the old doctrine of “ come easy, go easy ” has full force 
and operation. 

People who make money easily by discrimination, legal or 
and 
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lavish 
their expenditures, and the contagion of their spirit and 
ample spreads throughout the community and produces ex- 
travagant living; but I have never admitted that intelligent 
Americans are not skillful enough and resourceful enough to 
produce commodities of almost any character as cheaply as 
any people on earth. It is not so important, however, that we 
produce all things that we need or the world needs as it 
that we enjoy sufficient trade relations everywhere to sell 
profitably the important and valuable things that we do pro 


is 


duce. In fact, the protected interests do go outside the tariff 
wall, and in other countries sell in competition with all the 
world. They must sell as cheaply as anybody. They sell very 


much more cheaply to the foreigners than to their own people, 
and nobody believes, neither have they ever claimed, that they 
export and sell those goods at a loss. 
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They may not make as much money on them as they make 
on those they sell us at home, but I make the statement with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it would be more economical for 
our people to pay taxes and provide bounties or pensions for 
all those protected favorites, and allow them to live in ease and 
idleness to the amounts they make or would make on us by 
operating under the protective tariff, if the exclusion were re- 
laxed so that the masses would be permitted to sell their 
products in the markets around the world. The other fact, 
which is plain to everybody, is that the laboring man, in whose 
interest this iniquity is claimed, does not realize the benefit of 
it. It is true some of the operatives live well, are paid good 
wages, but that is nothing remarkable. The profits of the 
concerns for which they work justify it, but it is well to con- 
sider the expensive means to which they have to resort to se- 
cure any fair share of the profits. They must keep up iron- 
bound organizations and tax their members large amounts to 
maintain a regular standing army of organized workers and fight- 
ers, in the shape of federations and labor unions, in order to 
coerce from an unwilling set of protected employers any fair 
share of the profits of the business. ‘ 

If you will take the pains to calculate the expense incurred 
by the employees to force anything like justice in their wages, 
you will find that the amount will far exceed.any difference in 
wages at home and abroad. If the Government is to take pater- 
nal control and support eleemosynary institutions to maintain in- 
dustrial establishments on the plausible pretense of looking 
after American labor, then the Government ought to maintain 
inspectors and auditors to apportion the profits on a fair basis 


is worthy of his hire, 
terms with his fellow-men; but when he is permitted to dis- 


‘riminate against ¢ ‘r ce y tat : 
criminate against 90 per cent of his fellow-men on the pretext a pernicious system longer to prey upon the industries and com- 


of taking care of 10 per cent, he certainly ought to pay the 
laborer his share. Let those who claim that he has been get- 


ting his share fairly and squarely account for the necessity of | 
the expense and time devoted to federations and labor unions | 


and strikes, and let them show a few examples of laborers 
grown wealthy, traveling in Europe, owning castles in Scotland, 
building monuments in the shape of houses all over the country, 
and lying awake at night quaking with dread of inability to 
spend all their ill-gotten wealth before they die. [Laughter.] 
The truth is, the same callous conscience and laxity of morals, 
which at once are produced by protection and demand more 
protection, will as readily rob a man’s own laborers as his 
neighbors. The narrow and selfish exponents of special privi- 
lege sometimes talk about patriotism as demanding the support 
of the conditions which I have described. I do not believe law 
is necessary to compel American citizens to trade with their 
neighbors. I-believe that if the compulsion were released, and 


tion to sell to our people at home as cheaply as they sell 
abroad, our people would voluntarily absorb larger quantities 
of domestic commodities than they do, for they would be able 
to absorb and pay for a great deal more, being allowed to send 
the surplus around the world and find a profitable market for 
that; and the protected favorites, through importers and ex- 
porters, on opening their own gates, would find the gates of all 


the world open to them, so that instead of complaining of con- | 


gestion and depression in business and warehouses full of goods 
and securities up in banks they would find American shipping, 
which protection killed, suddenly resurrected, taking on new 
life under the impetus of fair trade conditions, and they could 
send all the goods they could possibly produce around the world 
and bring back fair returns for their own use and the use of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

It would require a little more work; they would have to 
handle more goods and deal with more people, but they would 
make more money. Their characters would be better; their 
fellow-countrymen would be richer; the Treasury would over- 
flow with revenues; nobody would be robbed; all our institu- 
tions would flourish; all parts of the country, treated alike 
under the sunshine of fair opportunity, “ would blossom as a 
rose and flourish like a trust.” [Laughter and applause.] 
This country, with its vast resources, sturdy stock of intelligent 
and energetic population, splendid climate, enjoying all the fa- 
yors of heaven, exempt from the machinations of mean men, 
would be what heaven designed it to be—the home of the great- 
est, happiest, and most prosperous people on the face of the 
earth [applause], glorying in free institutions and prospering 
by fair and honest conduct. A little enumeration and align- 
ment of the people concerned on the two sides of the proposi- 
tion would show the desirability of the change. On one side 
stand a few thousand protected favorites, who claim the right 
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to hold up all business and levy tribute on every living creature 
and every kind of labor and production; to increase their own 
wealth and decrease the labor and trouble necessary to secure 
their gains. 

On the other side stand all their own laborers, to begin with, 
for they consume all their wages will buy, and everything they 
buy pays tribute, and is thereby increased in price without any 
benefit to the Treasury. The idea that they are dependent on 
protection for their employment is a mere delusion and a snare, 
promulgated every election year to influence their votes against 
their own interest. Under honest and fair tax laws they would 
find all they could do at fair wages and buy all their supplies 
more cheaply, be free from the necessity of keeping up organiza- 
tions, and exempt from espionage, political guardianship, and 
intimidation. With their own laborers stand all the importers 
and exporters, and all American shipping, driven out of business 
or crippled by protection; all the merchants, who are robbed by 
protection, unless they recoup by charging the robbery up to 
their retail customers; all the farmers, lawyers, preachers, arti- 
sans, mechanics, doctors, school-teachers, all laborers of every 
kind—everybody in the country except the handful of protected 
favorites—must stop and submit to exactions of tribute, and 
then, in addition, find some other way to pay taxes to the Gov- 
ernment, impoverished as they are, and their business paralyzed 
by being deprived of markets. 

Even if it were shown that the employees of the favorites 
were benefited by protection to any extent, in the face of such 
tremendous interests on the other side and such appalling 
losses in the profits and business of the masses, it would be a 


, , y | great deal cheaper just to add the eight or nine million em- 
and see that the laborer gets his dues, for certainly “ the laborer | 


even while the employer operates on fair | 


ployees of the protected favorites to the pension roll already 
suggested with the favorites themselves and support them all 
in ease and affluence at the public expense than to allow suc! 


merce of the country. The mainspring, the only reason that 
maintains the vile system, is that the protected beneficiaries 
pay campaign funds to the Republican party and persuade, 
cajole, deceive, and coerce their deluded and downtrodden em- 
ployees to vote the Republican ticket, and in turn the Repub- 
lican party votes more protection. Thus the game goes on, 
commercial greed and political power exchanging favors until 
the moral sense loses its vitality and goes out of business, and 
men of intelligence and pretended respectability, acting under 
oath, deliberately empower a handful of men to rob all their 
fellow-citizens under the form of law. 

Before going into Republican politics Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered that to be immoral, and a poor plan for the distribution 
of wealth. It is not denied that for the support of government 
and its institutions all things are rightfully subject to taxation 
if necessary, but articles of general and prime necessity ought 


- : ~ | to be the last and most lightly taxed, if at all. Exactly what 
the protected favorites would show an honest and fair disposi- | a oe 


the revenue point is is a question of practice, to be determined 
by experts. The trouble with the dominant party in preparing 
a revenue bill is they hear parties interested for or against the 
duty, with no reference whatever to the condition of the Treas- 
ury nor the production of revenue, but with a view solely to 
its effect on their own interests. As a matter of fact, the 
proper question on a tariff hearing ought to relate to condi- 
tions of production and trade possibilities at home and abroad 
and the necessities of the Treasury, and find out approximately 
the rate of duty to produce the most revenue on each article, 
if it is thought necessary to tax all to produce sufficient revenue. 

For instance, everybody recognizes that sugar is a proper 
revenue-producing article. It is impossible for the United States 
to produce what we need, but as it is a comfort to a great many 
people to use sugar, it is not necessary to collect all our revenue 
from sugar. The small number of producers of the small quan- 
tities of domestic sugar could be made rich by a great deal 
smaller rate of duty than that fixed on refined sugar by this 
bill. Millions of people could use more sugar and have it at a 
lower price. It is not right to make our citizens pay an exor- 
bitant price for all the millions of tons that come in from other 
countries in order to pay an unnatural and artificial profit either 
to the cane growers themselves or to the sugar trust, the real 
beneficiary, which would not hesitate to rob the cane growers 
any more than the balance of us. The luxuries which the rich 
are determined to have and are able to pay for should pay the 
heaviest taxes. The most common necessaries, which the masses 
of the people must have, should pay the lowest taxes and some 
of them none at all. If all things were properly considered, ac- 
cording to the rules I have laid down, there would be no trouble 
about sufficient revenue. The incidental protection unavoidably 
going with every tax would be found sufficient to satisfy all 
honest men. [Applause.} 


This bill fails signally, and I am satisfied that the failure is 
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entirely intentional. Prohibitive rates are retained, some of 
them increased, and other means sought for raising revenue, in- 
cluding additional taxation and bonds. About the only effort at 
a good thing is the modified and complicated tax on inheritances, 


It is not popular with protectionists, and will doubtless be elimi- | 


nated, because it might exact some money from the favorite 


classes and thus offset their benefits under other provisions of | 


the bill. For the same reason, there is no hope of an income 
tax. The valid atid constitutional objection to the inheritance 


tax is that it is direct and a proper subject for state taxation, | 


and might cause the common people to be double taxed. That 
objection, however, may commend it to the dominant party. 

There are some kinds of protection which I favor. I would 
like to protect the forests, and to this end lumber should have 
a low rate, or go on the free list, thereby we might arrest the 
rapid and senseless denudation of our forests. We could then 
exchange for foreign lumber other products, regulate the flow 
of water, and preserve our rivers and streams. 

The pending bill, however, makes a hollow mockery of that, 
reducing only rough lumber which is little affected by import 
duties. I would also like to protect our laborers in industrial 
institutions in the way already indicated, but there are many 
times that number of laborers in the fields and the forests and 
the mines whose rights I would like to protect. They constitute 
the bulk of our population, and, “ unawed by power and un- 
bribed by pelf,”’ make up the large majority of honest and in- 
dependent American citizens who think and vote as they please. 
In ancient times agriculture was respected by government, and 
is yet in some countries. In the greatest nations the world ever 
saw, which reached the most advanced civilization, agriculture 
was held to be the most honorable profession and was protected 
and encouraged. Under the operation of Republican policies 
our greatest agricultural products have been tabooed. They 
have been crushed down in our own country and practically 
outlawed abroad. The burdens should be taken from them. 
Restrictions should be taken off their liberty of trade. 


their own character and prosperity. 
The secret which the favorites have discovered is that if they 
can have all their products protected against competition and 
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go South, foreseeing and dreading the inevitable control of cot- 
ton manufacturing by mills located in the South. 

They are not even fair and consistent as protectionists, but 
discriminate sectionally as set out in this letter which I read to 
show their dishonest inconsistency, and also call further atten- 
tion to the heresy of free raw materials: 

GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 
Toccoa, Ga., 


ASSOCIATION, 
March 22, 1909. 
Hion. W. C. ADAMSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am inclosing a set of resolutions passed at a conven- 
tion of southern cotton-mill men held under the auspices of the Georgia 
Industrial Association in Atlanta on March 16. We had not then seen 


the new tariff bill, but it seems that the things which we feared are 
about to be—a decrease in the tariff on coarse yarns. The South 
makes, very largely, the coarse yarns and the low counts in cloth, 


with heavy weight. The East makes the fine yarns and the high counts. 
Of course this is speaking broadly, for the South does produce some 
high numbers in yarn; three mills in Georgia produce yatns around 
number 80. We hope that Georgia will go further and further into 
fine goods and ultimately finish these goods in Georgia. We need to 
get further from that much talked of raw material, so when a bale of 
cotton is shipped from Georgia in the manufactured state it wil! bring 


a return from one to two hundred dollars instead of from thirty to 
fifty as it now brings in the raw. I especially call your attention to 
| section 2 of the inclosed resolutions. We beg that you use your very 
best endeavors to the end that we get for our southern industries, 
especially the infant cotton manufactures, their full share of the bene- 
fits accorded in the new Dill. 
Yours, very truly, 
Jerr DaAyts, 
President Georgia Industrial Association. 
But their effort is not necessary, nor will it be successful. Their 


Their | 
opportunities should be restored; then they would take care of | 


| change will come like a deluge, in spite of protection. 


everybody else’s products put on the free list their fortunes are | 


ready-made and wrapped up in the bank for them. No competi- 
tion at home for their products, all the world comes to their 
aid and helps to beat down the price of all they buy from their 
neighbors. It would baffle the chicanery of a Philadelphia law- 
yer to explain why cotton-seed oil is placed on the free list. It 
is the cheapest and best rival and substitute for butter, lard, 
and all kindred aids to the kitchen and table. 


It is said that | 


“it is sent abroad and adulterated with olive oil” and brought | 
back here and sold and used as the best “ olive oil” obtainable. | 


As a by-product of cotton it can be produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply this country and exchange large quantities 
abroad for articles that could profitably be used here. But the 
bill attempts to enforce the opposite course; it puts our com- 
modity on the free list and protects all the articles for which 
we could otherwise exchange it, so that we can not possibly 
bring them home. If from our cotton seed shipped abroad, or 
from the little fragmentary cotton patches competing with us, 
any foreign cotton-seed oil comes here, the fair and honest 
course is to tax it for revenue and then reduce to a revenue 
basis the rates on the foreign articles for which we desire to 
exchange. Nor would this mean “passing around the benefits 
of protection.” 

It would be a fair and equal distribution of taxation. Re- 
publicans love to claim that protection is a local and personal 
issue, that everybody to whom its benefits are offered favor it, 
and that the infection is rapidly pervading the South. When 
a man South demands a tax he is at once applauded as a 
protectionist and the entire section derided for the spread of 
the contagion. We need no prohibitive tariff protection. We 
neither need nor demand tariff for the purpose of protection. 
We know that protection was invented in this country to pre- 
vent our prosperity, and arrest our commercial and _ political 
supremacy. We demand that import taxes be honestly and 
fairly laid, so as not to discriminate against our products, raw 
and manufactured. 

To tax out. of competition the things which could compete 
with other interests and put on the free list all things that 
compete with our products is dishonest, sectional, and partisan 
robbery. Let burdens of taxation be placed fairly and equi- 
tably, and let incidental protection affect all alike. We want 


the markets of the world open to us, and are willing to defy | 


all competition if no handicaps are placed upon us. Eastern 


mills try to hedge and postpone the success of southern compe- | 


tition by carrying their politics with their capital when they 


views are entirely too narrow. They do great injustice to the 
magnitude of their country and its stupendous possibilities for 
production, manufacture, and commerce. We want their capital, 
We invite all other capital to come there and put up mills. 
We want a thousand more. We want to take down the Repub- 
lican protection barrier, which closes all the markets of the 
world against us, so that mills in the East and the South may 
prosper, and in common with all other industries may realize 
prosperity from the use of world-wide markets. If protection 
does not get out of the way in aid of that consummation, the 
There 
was never a greater piece of folly than to talk about everybody 
in a country sharing the benefits of protection. 

Brick Pomeroy wrote a cheerful lie about two boys locked up 
in a barn on a rainy day, “ who made $10 apiece swapping knives 
with each other, besides all the fun they had.” I have always 
believed that one boy lost what the other gained. Such smart 
boys could have made money if they had been permitted to ex- 
tend their field of operations and get out and trade with the 
other people. To protect everything and everybody would leave 
nobody to rob and starve, and would consequently bankrupt and 
starve everybody. Successful protection necessarily involves the 
exploitation and subserviency of a large majority for the benefit 
of the few. When one set gains the other necessarily loses, and 


unfortunately, under the operation of protection, loses more 
than the other gains. The Government has nothing to give 


away, and when it enriches one ¢lass out of its own money, it 
must rob another class to raise that money; likewise, if it prosti- 
tutes its taxing function to the use of a favored class to enable 
that class to enrich itself, it must subject to its ravages another 
class, upon whom the losses falling far exceed the gain to the 
favorites. Under protection, the law of supply and demand is 
suspended, and it is impossible to ascertain the normal or in 
trinsic value of anything. Prices depend on artificial and arbi 
trary conditions. 

The master, having control of the situation, prices the products 
of the people as he pleases. The masses, in abject helplessness, 
part under compulsion with their commodities for whatever 
price is offered. ‘“ Reciprocity” is a favorite word with the 
Republicans of late. In its ordinary signification it means fair 
exchange of courtesy and opportunty. If we had been actuated 
by a true spirit of reciprocity, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and all 
neighboring islands, as well as the Central and South American 
countries, would have been our warmest friends and best cus- 
tomers. Canada, Cuba, and Mexico would be loving us well 
enough to clamor for admission to our Union. As practiced by 
the Republicans, reciprocity is, first, an apology for protection 
an admission that duties have been placed too high and must be 
reduced by contract, in order to help commerce; but, second, in 
making the alleged correction, they aggravate the outrage by 
making their favorites the sole beneficiaries of reciprocity. 
They exercise it only to make protection more profitable to their 
friends and more oppressive to the masses. 

The States and Territories of this United States, comprising 
the largest and most populous territory in the world, enjoying 
unrestricted trade, present in their stupendous domestic com 
merce an unanswerable argument against the fetish dogma 


or 
or crime, or whatever you call it, of protection. My under- 
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standing is our domestic commerce is more than forty times 
greater than our foreign commerce and many times as great as 
all the commerce, foreign and domestic, of all the balance of 
the world. As there can be no such thing as protection of one 
State or Territory against another, commerce has run unob- 


structed within our boundaries, and we have enjoyed great | 


prosperity in spite of protection blighting our shipping and 





foreign trade. The prosperity, unfortunately, is affected and 
warped by the operation of protection so as to produce abnormal | 
fortunes in unnatural ways and repress general prosperity to 
that extent. That very fact is bringing people to their senses | 
and rapidly building up sentiment against protection. 

The original claim in behalf of infant industries, that being | 
exempt from foreign competition they would grow up, become 


masses, has developed into a monumental falsehood, for instead 
of competing, they simply avail themselves of the opportunity, 
combine their capital and resources, fix their prices, discharge 
all unnecessary men to join the great army of the unemployed, 
close all the plants deemed unnecessary for their purpose, re- 
tain just men enough, and operate just plants enough to pro- 
duce at the least expense only as many commodities as they 
can sell at the highest prices, and that is the benevolent opera- 
tion of protection; but it has been discovered that conditions 
are different in different localities of our vast territory, that 
climate and fuel and long seasons affect different interests, that 
protection does not protect Massachusetts manufacturers against 
Georgia cotton mills, nor Pennsylvania coal and steel against 
Alabama products. In order to accomplish that, obnoxious 
interference must be resorted to as to labor and certain other 
industrial and social conditions. 
has been wonderfully increased, and it is being rapidly realized 
that the surrounding barrier must be broken down in order 
that manufactured products, as well as surplus raw materials, 
can enjoy more liberal conditions for general trade throughout 
the world. 

The truth is, the increase of industrial institutions and pro- 
ducing capacity North and South have entirely outgrown the 
narrow, contracted policy of protection, and all will yet learn 
that, though involving a little more labor and trouble, a more 
liberal policy will prove vastly more profitable. Being more 
familiar with the great cotton staple than with some of the 
others—my own people relying on that entirely, and this whole 
country being more dependent upon it than upon any other or all 
others te maintain our balance of trade with the world—I es- 
pecially insist that trade conditions be so liberalized that cot- 
ton, raw and manufactured, can find a world-wide market, 
It is far more profitable to us that it be manufactured at home 
and shipped abroad as far as possible in manufactured form, 
because a more valuable form. I would like for the manufac- 
turing to be done in this country, and as far as possible in the 
cotton fields or adjacent thereto; but it is impossible, and al- 
ways will be, to manufacture all of it. Some surplus will go 
abroad. Several other great countries depend upon our raw 
cotton to support millions of people and enable them to buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of our foodstuffs and other products. 

They produce some fabrics which some of our people want 
and have a right to buy. What we insist upon in the interest 
of the millions of cotton producers and a few thousand who 
have millions invested in cotton manufactories, is that exclusion 
of competition be modified, that fair and reasonable reductions 
be made in duties that will permit the export and exchange of 
both surplus raw cotton and surplus cotton goods, on which to 
base profitable exchange for commodities which we need, and 
which other people want to sell and must sell if they buy from 
us. The demand often made in the same breath by the same 
party for free raw material and prohibitive duty on the prod- 
uct manufactured from those materials looks very selfish, but 
it is quite natural, and natural selfishness, if dealt with at 
all by government, ought to be curbed and regulated rather 
than gratified where its tendency is detrimental to the general 
public. It would be just as fair to insure to the millions of 
people producing raw material a low price for all they have to 
buy and a high price for all they have to sell, but the common 
people do not ask for any such paternalistic preference. They 
only ask for fair and honest conditions. They complain at dis- 
crimination which waste their substance to enrich favorites 
by artificial means. 

I glory in our great industrial advancement. Our splendid 
institutions, the great industrial establishments, I would not 
destroy nor weaken any of them. I do not think it would be 
right for the same Government which established conditions 
to induce them to enter business suddenly to destroy them by 
rapid and radical changes, but inequalities in our tariff laws 





| 
| 


sesides, capacity to produce | 


ought to be corrected and equalized as rapidly as possible. The 
South has always been the victim of protection, but it has never 
been its dupe. Our people have always known that we were 
robbed, and the method of the robbery. It has always been our 
regret that some of the great agricultural people in the West, 
while likewise being victims of protection, have sometimes also 
been its dupes. They have frequently ratified and condoned the 


| robbery. We never haye. I rejoice that an awakening is go- 


ing on. The American intelligence and conscience are being 
quickened. Demands for fair dealing, equal and honest taxa- 
tion, are arousing the West like a moral revolution. This bill 
pretends to comply with a promise made to those elements, to 
revise the tariff downward. Usually a successful party con- 


| Strues its reelection as a ratification of its policy, and makes 
strong and prospereus, multiply, and then cut prices and cut | no changes, but the reformers were so hot and active after the 
one another’s throats to the general joy and prosperity of the | 


Republicans last fall that they were compelled to make re- 
luctant and equivocal promises in order to carry the election. 

I am not advised whether or not the President regards this 
bill as a compliance with those promises. If so, he is easily 
pleased. He is renowned, however, all over the world as a most 
amiable man. I fear that it will not meet the expectations of 
those people who relied upon promises. It has been anticipated, 
in the best-informed circles, that only a pretense would be made, 
and this bill seems to justify the apprehension, to lop off obsolete 
duties no longer regarded as productive, while increasing others 
desired for greater protection; and making a great hue and cry 
about a reform bill really does nothing to benefit the people 
nor curtail the exactions of the favorites. Verily, it is giving 
a stone for bread and a serpent instead of a fish. [Applause.| 

There are many honest people, however, who voted the Re- 
publican ticket last fall who may not share nor appreciate the 
President’s amiability if he accepts this bill. Of course the 


| protectionists who “stood pat” and the regular grafters who 


wanted patronage willfully, and with malice aforethought, 


| voted the Republican ticket, expecting no reform. 


They will not be disappointed if the bill isa sham. It was 
not necessary to call an extra session and enact a farce to de- 
lude and pacify them; but those who really desired tariff re- 


| form and relied on the unusual promise of reforming the tariff 


i 
} 





| price on the better quality so high that their s 


at an extraordinary session, which would be a most extraordi- 
nary performance by a party reelected to power, stand on a 
different plane; they must be pacified either by substantial 
compliance with the promise or by deceiving them again, a per- 
formance often successfully repeated by the Republican party. 

In that connection I would call attention to the following 
letter, which presents in striking style a sample of many in- 
stances of outrage and injustice offered in the pending bill. If 
any reason for those items can be offered except the selfish de- 


sire to extort unjust profits and swindle the masses, I would be 
glad to hear it. 


NEWNAN, GA., March 17, 1909. 
Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, M. 


eG, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to the schedules on kid 
gloves and linoleum in the new tariff bill just introduced and to urge 
upon you the importance of opposing increases incorporated in this 
measure. An increase in tariff on the lower grades, especially of kid, 
French lamb, and Schmaschen gloves, will make them prohibitory for 
import and will put us at the mercy of a few manufacturers in Glovers- 
ville, who will be the only ones to profit by this measure. Gloves of 
this kind made in this country are far inferior to the foreign-made 
article. The proposed schedule will entirely shut out French-made 
lambskin gloves, such as we now retail at $1 a _ and will make the 

ale 


will be very limited. 
A like reason applies to linoleums, which are better made abroad. We 


hope you will use every effort to prevent the passage of these schedules. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


P. F. Currirno & Co. 


Of a kind with this is the hosiefy schedule, which is throwing 
into hysterical indignation the sweet and lovely comforters of 
mankind. [Laughter and applause.] It is said that 2,000,000 
of the fair creatures will wage a crusade against high duties 
on stockings. If our charming sisters would broaden the scope 
of their vision just a little so as to extend their demands to 
reducing duties which prevent sale abroad of cotton and cotton 
goods, the cotton producers of the South would enjoy such 
enormous legitimate profits now denied them as to enable them, 
without feeling the burden, to buy out Gloversville, pension all 
its tariff barons, supply all the ladies with gloves free, and 
afford an abundant supply of $10 stockings free of charge to 
all ladies who have shapely diminutive pedal extremities 
[laughter and applause]; those with more substantial equip- 
ment, not caring to make their nether members conspicuous, 
might rely entirely on other charms and accomplishments for 
popularity and not care so much about stockings. They would, 
however, find consolation in both cheaper stockings and cheaper 
leather. [Laughter and applause.] It is said by persons high 
in authority that a difference of 10 or 15 per cent ad valorem 
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is not so important as a speedy settlement of the question, 
which would restore confidence and settle conditions in business. 


This is a most egregious error. If protectionists so believe, 
let them consent to take 15 per cent ad valorem from their pro- 
tected schedules and observe the tremendous impetus it will give 
to commerce, suddenly pulsing and swelling with unaccustomed 


activity, and rolling and reveling in prosperity, while the Treas- | 


ury rapidly fills with revenue from import duties. The toiling 
millions of our country could afford to wait a few days for such 
a glorious change. The speedy settlement of the question has 
no charms for them unless settled right, so as to bring relief 
from oppression long suffered. Protectionist newspapers 


at- | 


tempt to gull unthinking people by pretending that revision of | 


the tariff downward would cut off revenue. That is willful 
and mean deception. Those journals all know that reducing 
schedules that are so high as to be prohibitory, and therefore 
barren of revenue, would increase the revenue, but as that would 
admit some foreign goods and permit our people to buy nec- 
essaries at lower prices, these papers object and try to pervert 
the truth. Some people want to take the tariff out of politics, 
and treat it as a nonpartisan question. I wish that, consistently 
with the truth, I could regard such people as innocent or even 
ignorant. A commission appointed by Republicans would fir 
make the system worse, and then make it permanent, rendering 
it more difficult to amend or relax, 

The Republican party and protection are so mixed up and 
interwoven that the party could not live beyond an election 
without the doctrine of protection, and protection could not sur- 
vive a single session of Congress without the Republican party. 
Sometimes through ignorance, but oftener from malice, people 
deplore the South’s sectionalism and partisanship, basing the 
slander on our steadfast adherence to the party of the Consti- 
tution and its consistent and paramount demand for local self- 
government and honest taxation, It is true that we are more 
solidly and permanently Democratic than some other States, but 
it is because from environment, education, and conditions affect- 
ing immigration we have a greater per cent of native, upright, 
intelligent, honest voters than favor most other States. |Ap- 
plause.] Referring all questions to fundamental principle, we 
not only vote right on political questions, but present the best 
and purest type of Americanism now extant. Our integrity, 
purity, and unswerving devotion to principle will prove the bul- 
wark of conservatism and good government, the mainstay of 
the Republic in dark days that may come when madness, con- 
fusion, malice, and reckless desperation destroy peaceful condi- 
tions in some regions and plague our country. [Loud applause. ] 

We have suffered most grievously and without provocation 
the shafts of sectionalism aimed at us, our social conditions, 
and our commercial and political ascendency. It has afilicted 
us with every conceivable form of insult, indignity, and rob- 
bery. We have calmly, firmly, honestly, and bravely resisted 
sectionalism, and for so doing have been called sectional. We 
ask nothing inconsistent with the good of the people of all parts 
of the Republic. We want no special favors and advantages, 
but, in turn, we object to their being conferred on others. We 
support the only national party ever prominent in this country, 
the only party that offers fair conditions and honest govern- 
ment and equal protection to all parts of the country alike. 
We do not care what you call a party. 
diced against the name “ Democratic” would only open their 
eyes and wake up their consciences so as to cooperate with us in 
restoring the application of correct principles to the adminis- 


st 


If other people preju- | 


tration of this Government, we would, if necessary to please | 


them, be willing even to go back and take up our old name | later on the subject. 


“ Republican,” which we discarded long ago, though the prac- 
tices of the party in power under that name have brought it 
into considerable disrepute. [Loud applause on the 
cratic side.] 


people. Fifty per cent of the net profits ought to provide the 
beneficiavies princely incomes; the other half would keep the 
Treasury overflowing with money. The necessity for further 
exactions upon the people to replenish the Treasury would be 
eliminated. The automatic arrangement to support the Gov- 
ernment might prove more popular and even remove the system 
from partisan politics. For such a soft snap in perpetuity as 
the transferred power to levy tribute on all our people ad 
libitum the barons should be willing to divide profits with the 
Treasury. In kingly countries it used to be fashionable to 
farm out royal prerogatives, something being paid to the crown 
for the concession. If it is competent to transfer the taxing 
power gratuitously, it would certainly be equally proper to 
farm it out on halves or some other reasonable per cent. It 
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is thought that the steel trust could easily support the Post- 
Office Department; the Standard Oil Company could finance the 
army and navy; the spool-thread trust and all the other thriving 
brood of protection could easily meet the expenses of all the 
other departments of the Government, improve all our rivers 
and harbors, connect them by canals, restore and maintain our 
merchant marine, driven from the seas by protection, erect a 
public building at every county site in the United States, dig 
the Panama Canal, in a few months pay off the public debt, 
and leave in the Treasury at all times sufficient loose change 
for spending money. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let those who at first blush regard this as a joke analyze il 
and satisfy themselves. Those who exercise the taxing power 
to exhaust the resources of the people and destroy their profits 
to increase their own gain, ought in some way to support the 
government that permits such outrageous conditions. I believe 
that there are some good, honest men in the Republican party. 
In 


Some, even, who in honest good faith advocate protection. 
the language of my friend, Hon. Grorce F. Burcess, of Texas 

No party has a monopoly of good men, nor is any party chargeable 
with all the rascals. 

In that respect the chief difference between the two partles is that 
the good men in the Republican party are not numerous h to 
control it and change its habit of promoting special privileg ind 
serving and protecting dishonest wealth, while there are not cno ' 
bad men in the Democratic party to dominate it and prevent it f 
advocating popular rights, fair and honest taxation, and good govert 
ment. 

By the glamour of success and the power to reward, the party 





in power constantly draws to its standard as recruit: 
of unsettled convictions and adjustable principles who are not 
happy nor prosperous in the minority party. On the other 
hand, the minority party, constantly losing members of that 
character, would become weak in numbers and probably extinct 
but for accessions from the party in power in the persons of 
men of principle and character who prefer right and conscience 
to success and power. When such recruits outnumber the de 
sertions far enough to reverse the majority a change of admin- 
istration occurs. 

Mr. Chairman, I confess that I am waiting, but looking and 


those men 


confidently hoping, for that “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” as promising our first and only opportunity for re- 
form. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether anyone 
else desires to take the floor. To-morrow I will try to run to 
6 o'clock. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed, to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMstTeD, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had further considered the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leavesof absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr, Crark of Florida, for a few days, on account of si 
ness. 

To Mr. Ler, for a few days, on account of sickness in far 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask tl 
gentleman from New York if he is willing that unanimous con- 
sent may be granted to all gentlemen who speak on the bill to 


revise and extend their. remarks? 
Mr. PAYNE. Not quite yet. I will talk with the gentlem 


I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 11 


5 o'clock and 


2.9 
o'clock a. m. 


. “ ‘ «,; | to-morrow. 
The enormity of protection might in some measure be miti- | 


gated through some device permitting the Treasury to share | 
the profits the privileged class is enabled to extort from the | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the 

clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the find- 

ings filed by the court in the case of the Trustees of the Pres- 

byterian Church of Glasgow, Mo., against The United States 

(H. Doc. No. 9), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


assistant 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIAL 


Re 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and men 
of the following titles were introduced and several 
as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 4801) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of soldiers and sailers who enlisted 
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or served under assumed names, while minors or otherwise, in 
the army or navy during the war of the rebellion,” approved 
April 14, 1890, so that the title shall read: “An act for the re- 
lief of soldiers and sailors who enlisted or served under as- 
sumed names, while minors or otherwise, in the army or navy 
during the wars of the United States of America ”—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4802) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional district judge in 
and for the southern judicial district of the State of West Vir- 
ginia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 4803) appropriating $50,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the improvement of the Kana- 
wha River in West Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 4304) to reorganize the 
Navy Department of the United States—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4305) authorizing the appointment of 
dental surgeons in the navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (HL. R. 4806) to make October 12 
in each year a public holiday, to be called “‘ Columbus Day ”— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 4307) for the erection 
of a bust to the memory of Charles Thompson, first Secretary 
of the Continental Congress—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COWLES: A bill (H. R. 43808) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Wilkesboro, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 4809) to improve the navi- 
gation of the Connecticut River between Hartford and Holyoke, 
and to develop water power in connection therewith—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 4510) granting a pension to 
all persons who have lost their hearing from causes originating 
in the military service of the United States-—-to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4311) granting an increase of pension to 
all persons who have lost the sight of one eye from causes orig- 
inating in the military or naval service of the United States— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 4312) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Van Wert, in the State of Ohio— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4318) providing for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Defiance, in the State of Ohio—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


of acts of the Congress and acts of state legislatures—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4825) concerning national-bank statements 
and prescribing the punishment for certain offenses—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4326) to authorize and direct the Post- 
master-General to procure postal cars and contract for hauling 
them, and appropriating money therefor—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4827) to regulate practice as to instructing 
juries—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4828) providing for the assessment by jury 
of the punishment to be imposed upon conviction of crime—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4829) concerning jurisdiction in judicial 
proceedings—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4330) to change the time for the meeting 
of the Congress and the time for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, 
and Representatives. in Congress. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4831) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Grand Junction, State 


| of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4314) providing for the purchase of a | 


site and the erection thereon of a public building at Napoleon, 
in the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4315) for 
the protection of the banks of the Guyandot River at Barbours- 
ville, Cabell County, W. Va.—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (HH. R. 4316) to authorize the 
granting of pensions and the increase of pensions in extraordi- 
nary cases not now provided for—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4317) to extend the pension laws of the 
United States to the soldiers engaged in the Utah expedition of 
1857 and 1858, and to the widows and children of such sol 
diers—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4818) to provide for the manufacture -d 
sale by the Government of diphtheria antitoxin—to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4319) concerning employment in the classi- 
fied civil service in the departments at the seat of government— 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4820) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
detail officers of the army for service in the construction of good | 
roads in the several States—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 4321) concerning permits to sell intoxica 
ting liquors—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4322) to require national banks to con- | 
tribute to a fund for the protection of depositors, and for other | 
purposes—-to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4328) to provide for securing interest upon 
deposits of public funds, to prevent their use in gambling opera- 
tions, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4824) to declare and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts as to the question of the constitutionality and validity 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4332) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Durango, State 
of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4333) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a building to be used as a summer residence 
by the President of the United States at or near the city of 
Glenwood Springs, Garfield County, Colo.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 4834) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Glenwood 
Springs, State of Colorado—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4335) to establish an agricultural experi- 
mental station on the western slope of Colorado—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4836) authorizing certain national banking 
institutions to make loans on real estate in certain cases—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4337) to provide for the erection of suit- 
able monuments over the graves of deceased ex-Presidents of 
the United States—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4338) to erect a monument to Gen. James 
W. Denver in the city of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4339) to establish and maintain a fish 
hatching and fish-culture station in Garfield County, State of 
Colorado—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 4799) to repeal an act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, approved July 1, 1898—to the Committee on the Judi- 
e1ary. 

By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4800) for dredging and re- 
moving sand bars in Ohio River near Hawesville and Union- 
town, Ky., and near the mouth of Green River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4801) for the relief of farmers, merchants, 
and other dealers in leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, a bill (CH, R. 4802) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
enitural station in Christian County, in southwestern Ken- 
tucky—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4808) authorizing a survey of Tradewater 
River, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4804) authorizing a survey of Pond River. 
Kentucky, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4805) for the erection of a public building 
at Hopkinsville, Ky.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4806) for the relief of farmers and tobacco 
growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4807) for the relief of tobacco growers— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4808) relating to punishment for contempt 
in federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4809) to admit free of duty certain articles 
manufactured in the United States of America—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 4810) to admit free of duty certain articles 
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manufactured in the Cnited States of America—to the Connnit- Also, a bill (H, R. 4368) granting an increase of penston to 


tee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4811) relating to punishment for Fa te 


in federal courts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4812) for the construction of a lock and 


dam in the Ohio River below the mouth of Green River—to the | 


Com.nittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4813) to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to conduct experiments and determine the practicability 
of making paper material out of cornstalks and to erect build- 
ings and purchase apparatus therefor—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35) to 
provide for an investigation of and a report upon the services 


of certain militia and home guard organizations in the civil 
war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 36) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to authorize the United Siates to insure the 
lives of citizens thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 
crease of pension to Daniel H. Kindig 
ralid Pensions. 

Also, a bill 


340¥ granting an in- 
to the Committee on In- 


(H. R. 4841) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon D. Stutz—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4842) granting a pension 
Rogers and children—to the Committee on Pet 
By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (HL. R. 4343) granting a pensi 
Michael P. Roehrig—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4344) to correct the military record 
Stephen W. Coakley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4345) to reimburse the city of Chicago for 
damage done the Chicago Avenue Bridge by the U. S. light- 
house tender Dahlia—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 4346) for the relief of Theo- 
dore R. Timby—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 4347) granting an iner 
of pension to William Bernhard—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4348) granting an increase of pension to 
James Buchanan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
bill (H. R. 4349) granting an increase of pension 
Henry Bucklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4350) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph J. Butcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4351) gran sting an increase of pension 
Christopher Carpenter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4352) granting an increase of pension 
Matthew N. Chappell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4853 nting an increase of pension 


00) ral 
Chester A. Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


to Bessie L. 


sions. 


m to 


of 


ase 


Also, a 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4354) granting an increase of pension to 
Olney A. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4355) granting an increase of pension to 


John Cotter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4856). granting an increase of pension 
John P. Case—to the yg on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4858) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph Henry Jewett “a the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4359) granting an increase of pension to 


Nahum A. Kelton—to = Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4860) granting an inerease of pension to 
Horace E. Lincoln—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4861) granting an increase of pensi on to 
Henry J. Le Valley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 43862) granting an increase of pension to 


Ethan D. Pendleton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4363) granting an increase of pension 

James H. Rickard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4364) granting an increase of pension 

Samuel E. Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4865) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph L. Straight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4366) granting an inerease of pension to 


Henry 8. Sharpe—to = Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4867) granting an increase of pension 
Peter Shaughnessy—to ) the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





Timothy W. 
Also, a bill 


Tr ger » the Committee on Invalid Pe 
(H. R. 4369) granting an increase of pension to 

Richard D. Tanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 43870) granting an increase of pension to 

Abraham Vigeant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


nsions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4371) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Wilmarth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4372) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Robinson—to the Commaittes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4373) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph Walker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 43874) granting an increase of pension to 
Terence McDuff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4575) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Dow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4876) granting a pension to John J. Cough- 
lin—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a 
Hopk 
Also, 


bill (H. R. 4377) 
the Committee on Invalid P« 
a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension 
Plunkett—to the Committee on Pensions. 


granting a pension to Naney A, 
ins—to usions, 


pension 


to James M. 


to Edward 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) granting a pension to Jedidiah Wil- 
bur—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 4881) granting an inerease of 
pension to Jacob H. Schell—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4382) geanting an inerease of pension to 


Pelig Hull—to the Committee on 


Invalid Pe sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 43883) granting an increase of pension to 
Marttn V. Heffelfinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4884) to correct the military record of 


Andrew K. Hite—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. COLE. A bill (H. R. 4385) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Black—to the Committee on Inval id Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4386) granting an increa » of 


Mahlon Willard Gage—to the Committee on Invalid Ps ~ 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4387) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver D. Browning—to the Committee on In d Pe sion 
Also, a bill (H. R. 438 ranting an increase of pension to 
Otho Kinney—to the Committee on Ih l ! 


By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 4389) granting an increase 


of pension to John V. Howell—to the Committee on |] 1 Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 4890) granting an rease 
of pension to Henry A. Capen—to the Con ttee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4891) puree an increase of pension to 
Lyman M. Ramsay—to the ¢ mittee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4892) granting an 
Ira B. Gould—to the Committee on Iny 
Also, a bill (HL R. 4893) granting 


increase of pension t 
ilid Pe 
an ine 









Warren C, Heath—to the Committee on Invalid Pet ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4894) granting an increase of pension t 
Elbridge G. Arlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4895) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Gilman—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 4896) granting an inerease of pension to 
Daniel Kimball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4897) granting an increase of | i ft 
Alfred W. Heald—to the Commi on Invalid Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4898) g ¢ an increase of | to 
Benjamin W. Adams—to the C ttee on Invalid Px 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4899) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter E. Jaquith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4400) granting an increase of | sion to 
Jason Densmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4401) granting an inc rease of pension to 
Henry S. Corey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4402) granting an increase of pens 
Levi Witham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4403) granting an increase of pensicn to 
George W. Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4404) granting an increase of pension t 
Henry M. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4405) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4406) granting an “ crease of pension to 
John D. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4407) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4408S) granting an s sion to 


James Britton—to the Committee on Invalid Veunsions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4409) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia 8. Haynes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4410) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4411) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura K. Starkey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4412) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenza Bliss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4413) granting an increase of pension to 
James Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4414) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Edmunds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4415) granting an increase of pension to | 


Reuben C. Philbrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4416) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Veasey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4417) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Currier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4418) granting an increase of pension to 
George Roby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4419) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Noyes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4420) granting a pension to Celeste C. 
Beattie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4421) granting a pension to Mary IL. 
Bingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4422) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Worcester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4423) for the relief of the legal repre- | 


sentatives of George W. Soule—to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (HL. R. 4424) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Thomas J. Ayres—to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4425) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeannette Ballard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4426) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4427) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel A. H. Buckalew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4428) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Cantrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4429) granting an increase of pension to 
William Conoway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 4480) granting an increase of pension to 


William Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 4481) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Drummond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4482) granting an increase of pension to | 


Abner Gwinn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4488) granting an increase of pension to | 


Martin V. Hardesty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4484) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Hopkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 4485) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (fl. R. 4436) granting an increase of pension to 
David MeGehee—to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4487) granting an increase of pension to 
William Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 4438) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4489) granting an increase of pension to 
Culvin V. Porter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4440) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee W. Putnam—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4441) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Rains—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4442) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 
Conrad Seim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4444) granting an increase of pension 
Andrew Shane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 
Mark A, Shelton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4446) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Shephard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4447) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. Snyder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4448) granting an increase of pension t 
William H. Stockwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4449) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Thorne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4450) granting an increase of pension to 
Willlam K, Trabue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


1445) granting an increase of pension to | J. Allen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4451) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Trader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4452) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Tuttle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4453) granting an increase of pension to 
David R. Walden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4454) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcus D. Warner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4455) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellenor E. Wells—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4456) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Willhoit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4457) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wolfe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4458) granting an increase of pension to 
David Werk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4459) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4460) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram C. Wyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4461) granting a pension to Newton Alli- 
son—to the Committeé on Invalid Pensions. 
| <Also, a bill (H. R. 4462) granting a pension to Lucinda J. 
| Carman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4468) granting a pension to Sanford P. 
Cutler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4464) granting a pension to Joe B. Dan- 
iel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4465) granting a pension to Louisa M. 
Ferrier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4466) granting a pension to Margaret §S. 





| Griflith—to the Committee on Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4467) granting a pension to Sudie Hop- 

kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4468) grantfng a pension to Catherine 
| Husted—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4469) granting a pension to M. W. Jacobs— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4470) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
| Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4471) granting a pension to Nannie B, 
| Parks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4472) granting a pension to D. W. Snider— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4473) granting a pension to Davis Woody— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4474) granting a pension to Fred Yeo- 
mans—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4475) for the relief of William J. Briggs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


| Also, a bill (H. R. 4476) for the relief of Caroline F. Eddy— 
_ to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4477) for the relief of Joseph Hunter—to 


the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4478) for the relief of Frank Keller—to 
the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4479) for the relief of Samuel L. Landers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4480) for the relief of Samuel H. Lof- 
land—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill €H. R. 4481) for the relief of Herbert Vander- 
berg—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4482) for the relief of W. W. Wall—to 


the Committee on Claims. 


14445) granting an increase of pension to | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4483) for the relief of Benjamin F. Whit- 
lock—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4484) for the relief of Mary E. Willett— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4485) for the relief of William T. and 
Hannah J. Woolard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4486) for the relief of Jacob S. Young— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (HI. R. 4487) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4488) for the relief of the heirs of Peter 
S. Clemments, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of the 
heirs of William F. Crenshaw, deceased—to the Committee on 


| War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4490) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
liam Friar—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (TI. R. 4491) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 


| H. Holloway, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 4492) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
Hufty, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4493) to correct the military record of 
William J. McGhee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4494) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Christian Church of Pleasant Hill, Mo.—to the Com- 
wittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4495) to carry into gffect the findings of 


| William J. Smith 


the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the county | 


court of Cass County, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Elijah B. 
Hammontree, administrator of the estate of John Hammontree, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Harrisonville, Mo.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 
Huston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 4499) granting an increase of 


pension to Mahlon L. Angel—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 4500) granting an increase 


of pension to Josiah D. Mater—to ‘the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A Dill (H. R. 4501) granting an increase of 
pension to Andrew J. Norris—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill 
Oscar M. Peck 


(H. R. 4502) granting an increase of pension to 

-to the Committee on a alid Pensions. 

Bv Mr. HINSHAW: A bill (H. R. 4508) for the relief of the 
First Nebraska Militia—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4504) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Bullock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4505) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Carnahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4506) granting an increase of pension 
Jacob Bricker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 4507) granting 
increase of pension to Sarah A. Robertson—to the Committee 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4508) granting an increase of pension 
Adolph Lochwitz—to the Committee on Pensions. 


to 


an 
on 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4509) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Watkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4510) granting a pension to John Burton— 


to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4511) granting a pension 
Fisher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4512) granting a pension 
Young—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4513) for the relief of William 
and David Murray—to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4514) for the relief of William Murray 
David Murray—to the Committee on Claims. 


Lewis N. 


to 
to Anna L. 
Murray 


and 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4515) for the relief of William P. Alex- 
ander—to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4516) 


granting a pension to P. 
Pensions, 


S. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4517) granting a pension to Samuel F. 
Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4518) granting a pension to Alexander 


Thacker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4519) granting a pension’ to David Hud- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4520) granting a pension to John Muck 
Maynard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4521) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie BE. Pennypacker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4522) granting an increase of pension to 


Samuel Gideon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4523) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Goodman—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4524) granting an increase of pension to 
William Tucker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4525) granting an increase of pension to 
F. M. Boso—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4526) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul Schools—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4527) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry G. Pickens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4528) granting an increase of pension to 


William Lawson 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. | 
4496) to carry into effect the findings of | 


4497) to carry into effect the findings of 


4498) granting a pension to Margaret 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4529) granting an increase of pension to 
| Jessie Queen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4530) granting an increase of pension to 


—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4531) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Haws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 45382) granting an increase of pension to 


Maurice Hungerford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4533) for the relief of John H. 


oe ) Snyder—— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4584) for the relief of James M. Clous- 
| ton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4535) for the relief of Jacob Harsh- 
barger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4536) for the relief of Mary A. Smith and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4537) for the relief of F. F. Morris—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4538) for the relief of Leroy Douglass— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 45389) for the relief of Louis F. Brooks— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4540) for the relief of Thomas McCall 
lister—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4541) for the relief of the Hurricane Rap- 
tist Church, Hurricane, W. Va.—to the Committee on Wai 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4542) for the relief of James M. Stephen- 
son, of Point Pleasant, W. Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4543) for the relief of heirs of William 


Douthit—to the Committee on War Claims. 


“ Also, a bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Ruffner, deceased—-to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4545) for the relief of the heirs of Richard 
Parsons and Mildred Parsons—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4546) for the relief of Jobn Morgan's 
heirs—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4547) for the relief of the heirs of Edward 





and William Holderby—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4548S) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
Ruffner, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4549) for the relief of the estate of Philip 
Null, deceased—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiot Ss. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4550) to correct the tary record of 
H. C. Dunkle—to the Committee on Military Aff irs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4551) to correct the military record of 
John A. Patterson—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4552) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the records of War Department against James T. Bi s 
to the Committee on Military Affair 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4553) to remove the charge of desert } 
from the record of John W. Shelton—to the Committee on M 
tary Affairs, : 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 4554) granting an incre 
of pension to Henry S. Limes—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4555) grant an it e of |] s ) 
Abraham Zimmerman—to the Committ I 

_Alse, a bill (H. R. 4556) granting an increase of | sion to 
David L. Yarnell—to the Committee on Inv: Pens 

Also, a bin (HH. R. 4557) granting an increase of pension to 
Iienry Wrightse ta the Comm on I Pens 

Also, a bill CHL. R. 4558S) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Wise—to the Committes 1 Invalid P s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4559) granting an increase of pension to 
John Weaver-—to the ¢ nittee « Inv 1 Pensic 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4560) granting 1 inere 1 to 
Francis M. Wall—to the Committee on h i Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4561) granting an incre: ( sion 
James R. Stroup—to the Committee on In Bs 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4562). grar g an s 
John Southard—to the Comn ee « In ! 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4568) granting an 
Madison Smith—to the Comn e [ny ‘3 s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4564) gra in S 
Harvey W. Shockey—to the Cor ttee on J 1 | 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4565) grar ve f 
John C, Shaw—to the Committee on Invalid le S 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4566) gran 
Alfred K. Rouzer—to the Con ee ¢ I 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4567) 21 y 
James W. Robinso to the Conn ‘ I By 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4568S) granting ‘ t 


William L. lh 


ihbertson to the Committee on | lid P 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4569) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Reddick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4570) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Prince—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4571) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Pearson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4572) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Nisewanner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4573) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret S. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 4574) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4575) granting an increase of pension t 
James Mahaffey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4576) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily MeGee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4577) granting an increase of pension to 
Trophenius Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4578) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4579) granting an increase of pension to 
James Huffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4580) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Hogerdobler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4581) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Hiner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4582) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Hicksenhytzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4583) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Heiserman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4584) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph O. Hasson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4585) granting an increase of pension to | 


James W. Gray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4586) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4587) granting an increase of pension to 
Vincent H. Gaskill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4588) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry E. Fultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4589) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel Ehle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4590) granting an increase of pension to | 


Julia B. Drum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 4591) granting an increase of pension to 
John Detrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 4592) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Dellinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H, R. 45938) granting an increase of pension 
Harrison Davis—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4594) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonidas M. Crossland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


— 
~ 
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Also, a bill (H. R, 4595) granting an increase of pension to | 


Lewis F. Counts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4596) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4597) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4598) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4599) granting a pension to Albert 
Fletcher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4600) granting a pension to Helen W. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4601) granting a pension to Belle Speel- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4602) granting a pension to James 
Turk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4603) granting a pension to Theresa Kil- | 


patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4604) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Kester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4605) granting a pension to Martha M 
Harrier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4606) granting a pension to Mary E. J. 
Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4607) granting a pension to Fannie F. 
Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4608) granting a pension to Sarah Bray— 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4609) granting a pension to Presley F, 
Black—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4610) granting a pension to Margaret Bow- 
ser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4611) to remove the charge of desertion 


from the record of Samuel B. Dump, alias Samuel Brown, and 
grant him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 4612) to compensate the 
estate of Eber Currie, deceased, for the death of said Currie, 
etc.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4618) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry Bossler—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 4614) granting an increase of 
pension to John Newman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 4615) granting an increase 
| of pension to Peter McCanna—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
; Sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4616) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4617) granting an increase of pension to 
Shiloh S. Walthour—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4618) granting an increase of pension to 
William Strutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4619) granting a pension to John 8. Barr— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LATTA: A bill (H. R. 4620) authorizing the Omaha 
tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. LAW: A bill (H. R. 4621) for the relief of Henrietta 
V. Dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: A Dill (H. R. 4622) granting an in- 
| crease of pension to Stephen H. Wyatt—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4623) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles V. Abbott—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4624) granting an increase of pension to 
| Charles H. Trotier—to the Committe on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R, 4625) granting an increase of pension to 
| Charles Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4626) granting a pension to Hannah M. 
Rising—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 4627) granting an increase 
| of pension to William T. Handy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4628) granting 
a pension to Silas P. Rainey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4629) granting a pension to Anna Howell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 4630) granting an increase of 
pension to William Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4631) granting an increase of pension to 
tobert H. Cranston, alias John Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 4632) granting 
an increase of pension to William N. Jackson—to the Committeé 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4633) granting an increase of pension to 
Berry R. Pedigo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4634) granting a pension to William W. 
Maroney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4635) granting a pension to Henry R. Boat- 
man—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 4636) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles J. M. Temple—to.the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4637) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise C, Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4688) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Meehan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4639) granting an increase of pension to 





| Charles B. Maher—to the Committee on Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 4640) granting an increase of pension to 
- | E. H. MeDonald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4641) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie C. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4642) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick J. Bench—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4648) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise A. Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4644) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin W. Rand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4645) granting a pension to Johanna 





O'Brien—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4646) granting a pension to Francis 


Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4647) granting a pension to John H. 
Leslie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Margaret 
Haley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (TI. R. 
to the Committee on 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 4650) granting a pension to Alexander A 
Garvey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4651) granting a pension to Frederick A. 


4649) granting a pension to Annie Gillis— 
Invalid Pensions. 


Emery—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4652) granting a pension to Margery F. 


Daly—to the we on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. &. 4653) granting a pension to Anna Mans- 


field—to the C cmmmittes on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4654) for the relief of William W. Stew- 
art—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4655) for the relief of Joseph Manning—p 


the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (TL. R. 4656) for the relief of Michael Curley—to 
the Committee on Claims, 

Ry Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 4657) for the relief of the 
heirs of Samuel Corruthers, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 4658) granting a 
pension to Mary Costello—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4659) granting an increase of pension to 
James K, Lunger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 4660) to grant a disability 
discharge to Levi D. Buckingham—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
fy Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 4661) granting a pension to 
yin Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4662) granting a pension to Mary Petrik— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4663) granting 
Frank G. Cook—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4664) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Paul—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4665) for the relief of Thomas Reed— 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPERRY: A bill (H. R. 4666) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. Elis—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Jt 


an increase of pension to 


to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4667) granting an increase of pension to 


Sarah E. De Pue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4668) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Foshay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4669) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira FE. Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. STANLEY: A bill (H. R. 4670) granting an increase 


of pension to John Coombs—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4671) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel S. Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4672) granting a pension to Emmett 
Puckett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4673) for the relief of the drafted men of 
Henderson County, Ky., and other counties of Kentucky—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4674) granting 
an increase of pension to William F. Mozier—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4675) granting an increase of pension to 
Sameul A. Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4676) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Love—to the Committee on Invalid Pénsions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4677) granting an increase of pension to 
George V. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4678S) to correct the military record of 
James M. Hensley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4679) to correct the military record of 


George M. Watson and to grant him an honorable discharge— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4680) for the relief of the heirs of John 
W. West, deceased—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (CH. R. 4681) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4682) granting an increase of pension to 


Jacob Zirkle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4683) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Barrickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 4684) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Joyce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4685) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward R. Girault—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4686) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Breakiron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4687) granting an increase of pension to 
David H. Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. 4688) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Stuart, lias John Vanderpool—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4689) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward D. Madden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4690) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4691) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Coffman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4692) granting an increase of pension to 
Fletcher B. Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4693) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Michael—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4694) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Combs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4695) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4696) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha A. Hartman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4697) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Wile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4698) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Chidester—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4699) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Hendrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4700) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4701) granting an increase of pension to 
Rgbert A. A. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4702) granting an increase of pension te 
Eleam Welch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4708) granting an increase of pension te 
Mary C. Tattersall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4704) granting an increase of pension t 
John C. Dearing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4705) granting an increase of pension to 
Marcellus Albright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4706) granting a pension to John A. Me 
Cauley—to the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4707) granting a pension to Stocton Spon- 
seller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4708) granting a pension to John Todd— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4709) granting a pension to Adam Minear 

| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4710) granting a pension to Ella Cotter 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4711) granting a pension to George Soi 
rell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4712) granting a pension to Edgar Travis 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4718) granting a pension to George W. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4714) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4715) granting a pension to Isaac D. ¢ l 
weil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4716) for the relief of Santford B 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4717) for the relief of Andrew J. Weese— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4718) for the relief of Dennis A. Litzinge 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4719) for the relief of Margaret A. ‘I 
berlake, administratrix of Richard Timberlake, deceased 0 tl 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4720) for the relief of William D. G 
ham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4721) for the relief ( f Kadward Tear ey 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4722) for the relief of Edward Tearney 
administrator of Samuel Ridenour, deceased—to the Cor tt 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4723) for the relief of John Whittington 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4724) for the relief of James H. Hows ) 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4725) for the relief of Maj. James M, 
Burns, United States Army, retired—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4726) for the relief of John Edwards, alias 
John D. Edwards—to the Committee on Military Affairs 
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Also, a bill (H, R. 4727) for the relief of Joseph R. Brown— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4728) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
J. Foreman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4729) for the relief of the heirs of John 
H. Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. IR. 4730) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia 
A. Hockensmith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (11. I. 4731) for the relief of the heirs of James 
L. Geaslen, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (11. Rt. 4782) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
G. Flagg, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. Rh. 47388) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
A. Dinkle, heir of John FF, Dinkle and J. Daniel Dinkle—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4784) for the relief of heirs of James 
Watson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4735) for the relief of the estate of Jacob 
Custer, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4736) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Gannon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4787) for the relief of the estate of John 
Burns, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4738) for the relief of the estate of James 
Allender, deceased—to the Committee on Clainis. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4789) to correct the military record of 
Urias Bolyard, deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4740) to correct the military record of and 
grant to Louis F. Upwright, alias Ludwig F. Rupprecht, an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4741) to correct the military record of 
William D. Garner and grant him an honorable discharge—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4742) to correct the military record of 
Willis B. Cross—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) to correct the military record of 
and grant to James Irwin, alias James Williamson, an honor- 
able discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4744) to correct the military record of 
and grant to Lieut. Benjamin 8S. McDonald an honorable dis- 
charge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4745) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate 
of James W. Myers, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 4746) to earry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of Mary JB. 
Buckey—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4747) for the relief of the board of edu- 
cation of the Harpers Ferry school district, of Jefferson County, 
W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) to reimburse the estate of Samuel 
Caldwell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HI, R. 4749) providing for the payment of the 
amounts due the employees in and the contractors who fur- 
nished castings to the United States armory at Harpers Ferry, 
Va., from January 1, 1861, to April 19, 1861, inclusive—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 4750) granting 
an increase of pension to Augustus Godat—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4751) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis R. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (H. R. 4752) granting a pension 
to Edwin Wilecox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. WASHBURN: A bill (H. R. 4753) to grant an hon- | 


orable discharge to Theodore N, Gates—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4754) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Clement Lamoureaux—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 4755) granting an increase of 
pension to Silas J. Crocker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 4756) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dignin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4757) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Dye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4758) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. McCready—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4759) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Palmiteer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4760) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pommerich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4761) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Heronimus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4762) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4763) granting an increase of pension to 
James McDonough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4764) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Daubner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4765) granting an increase of pension to 
John Patterson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4766) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles S. De Voin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4767) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Pfister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4768) granting an increase of pension to 
August Knocke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4769) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvin A. Estey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4770) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4771) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Blanke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4772) granting an increase of pension to 
Math, L. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4773) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Shultz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4774) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dassow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4775) granting a pension to Margaret Wil- 
liamson—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4776) granting a 
pension to Elnora J. Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4777) granting a pension to Edgar C, 
Sturges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4778) granting a pension to Adeline 
Camp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4779) granting a pension to George F. 
McKnight—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4780) granting a pension to Melinda J. 
Perham Roberts—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (THI, R. 4781) granting a pension to Mary O. 
Daum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4782) granting a pension to Adrienne T, 
Church—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4788) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick A. Battey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4784) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Wightman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4785) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin N, Gifford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4786) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A, Archer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4787) granting an increase of pension to 
Melchior Hoerner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4788) granting an increase of pension to 
James C, Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4789) granting an increase of pension to 
Carl B. Traver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 4790) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Little—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4791) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Odin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4792) granting a pension to John R. 
| Shirley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4798) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank C, Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4794) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Frederick Frosch—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4795) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Michael J. Doyle—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4796) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George S. Green, and to allow his 
widow, Minnie BE. Green, a pension—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4797) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Melville N. Goodrich—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 4798) to appoint Edgar C. Sturges a cap- 
tain in the army and place him on the retired list—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of Wright, Lybarger & Funk, 


of Warsaw, and L. Neiswander, of Holmesvyille, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Petition of many residents of Tennessee, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Knoxville (Tenn.) Lodge, No. 160, and Mor- 
ristown (Tenn.) Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, favoring the preservation of the American elk—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Clinton Council, No. 83, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, for legislation to more effectually restrict 
immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also, petition of Manufacturers and Producers’ Association 
of Knoxville, Tenn., favoring a higher tariff on tannic acid—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Oronogo (Mo.) Circle Mining 
Company, for a duty on zinc ore—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
favoring increase of duty on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
against reduction of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York members of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, against removal of duty from wood 
pulp—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of employees of Harry C. Aberle & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for retention and adoption of the pro- 
posed rates of duty on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Frank A. Schimpf and others, favoring a 
higher rate of duty on lithographic products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petitions of J. H. P. Peterson, of Ma- 
quoketa; L. M. Stahle, of North Liberty; and Theo Martin, of 
Bellevue, all in the State of Iowa, favoring reduction of duty 
on raw ‘and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Waynesboro (Pa.) Lodge, 
731, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve 
for the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Marblehead Lime Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., for an investigation by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey on the subject of lime—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Paul Taylor Brown Company, of New York, 
against a proposed tariff on fruit with sugar added—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the New England Dry Goods Association, 
against the proposed tariff on hosiery and gloves—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, of Chi- 
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cago, Ill., against reduction on lumber and its products—to the | 


Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of job printers 
of Salem, Mass., against practice of Post-Oflice Department 
printing return envelopes free of charge—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Danvers and Groveland, Mass., 


against a duty on coffee and tea—to the Committee on Ways | 


and Means. 

Also, petition of Paul N. Chaput, of Salem, Mass., favoring re- 
peal of duty on raw and. refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: 
Commerce, against elimination of the countervailing duty 
petroleum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring establishment of a line of steamers by the National 
Government touching all points on the Pacific coast and con- 
necting at Panama with the Panama Railway—to the Com- 
mitiee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of citizens of San Jose and numerous citizens 
of San Francisco and Redwood City, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
8. P. Ulch (H. R. 1964)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of W. H. Wright & Sons 
and other merchants and citizens of Ogden, Utah, against an 
increase of tariff on gloves—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

sy Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petition of employees of Green 
Bay (Wis.) Paper and Fibre Company, against reduction of 
duty on plain paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Brandon, Minn., 


against a duty on 
and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: 
Association of the 


teas and coffees—to the Committee on Ways 


Petition of 
United States, 


the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


against any reduction of tariff 
on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain res ide mts of Culberts« 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank gisla 
tion—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roa 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petitions of Andrew Corrothers, S. J. 
Walter, William Held, J. T. Boyce, and J. M. Cost, all of Graf 
ton, W. Va., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Leggerman Brothers. New 
York, against increase of duty on chicory—to the Cor on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Protest of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., against any reduction in the rates of duty 
upon articles in the lumber schedule of the Dingley tariff act— 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. WEISSE: Petition of Martin Jancer, against 
tion of the duty on barley, wheat, and other farm products—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of William 
other citizens of Gassaway, Burnsville, and Sutton, a ui 
State of West Virginia, against parcels-post and posia! 
bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
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Tuourspay, March 25, 1909. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. 
Mr. CLARENCE D. CLARK, a Senator 

ming, appeared in his seat to-day. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday 


Hale. 


from the State of 


Wvyo- 


last was read and 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior transmit 
pursuant to law, a schedule of useless papers, books, and so fort 
on the files of the Department of the Interior, whi 
needed in the transaction of public business and are of no 
manent value or historical interest. The communication and 
accompanying papers will be, referred to the Joint Sel 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the E 
Departments. 

The Chair 


Senate 


appoints the Senator from 
SIMMONS] and the Senator from New Hampshire | 
LINGER] members of the joint select committee 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of February 1 
Secretary will notify the House of Representative 
pointment of the committee on the part of the 


North Carolina 
Mr GA 
on 
> LSS! 
s ol 


Senate. 
FINDINGS OF 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid ae the Sen: ite a commu! ica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, tra i 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and two opinions in 
the cause of John T. Ayres, executor, and the Chickasaw Nation 
v. United States (S. Doc. No. 2) which, with the accompa: 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Claims and or 
dered to be printed. 


THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Sl 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
srowning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution (H. C. Res. 12) authorizing an add 
tional number of copies of the daily Recorp to be furnished t 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives, et 
in which it requested the concurrence of the 


j 


Senate. 
ADJOURN MENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjour 
be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Casein 
Manufacturing Company, of New York City, N. Y., praying for 
a protective duty on casein and lactarene, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Porto Rico, praying that a duty of at least 5 cents per pound 


be imposed on all foreign coffee, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition from the olive importers’ com- 
mittee, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for a reduction of the 
duty on olives, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas for the transportation development of the great industrial 
interior of the continent of North America nature has provided, on the 
one hand, the Great Lakes chain, which is the greatest inland sea in 
the world, and, on the other hand, the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, which have no equal as natural transportation channels for a 
great internal commerce ; 

Whereas the freight tonnage shipped from the port of Duluth-Supe- 
rior exceeds that of New York or any other American port, while the 
net tonnage passing from Lake Superior through the Seo Canal is 
three times that which passes through the Suez Canal in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient, and the Great Lakes fleet is the greatest 
merchant fleet which floats the American flag; 

Whereas Minnesota produces and ships to eastern furnaces annually 
close upon 30,000,000 tons of iron ore, which exceeds one-half of the 
iron-ore product of America and one-fourth that of the world, and 
whereas this iron ore should be converted into iron and steel by 
Minnesota labor on Minnesota soil for distribution throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and westward, and a great industrial plant for such pur- 
pose is now being established at Duluth ; 

Whereas Minnesota and the near-by upper Mississippi Valley States 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota annually 
produce about 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and 900,000,000 bushels of 
corn, oats, and other coarse grains, besides a vast tonnage of flour, 
lumber, live stock, and dairy products, much of which seeks transporta- 
tion to the markets of the world; and 





Resolved, That an authenticated copy hereof be mailed to each of our 
said Representatives. 


ADOLPH O. EBERHART, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
A. J. ROCKNE, Speaker. 
Adopted by the house of representatives February 17, 1909. 
ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, Chief Clerk. 
Adopted by the senate February 18, 1909. 
Gro. W. Preacuey, Secretary. 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry granite pro- 
ducers of St. Cloud, Minn., remonstrating against a lower rate 
of duty on rough or finished granite, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the imposition of a higher duty on lithographic 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present a brief resolution adopted by 
the Board of Trade of Manchester, N. H., which I ask shall be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 


Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution of Manchester (N. H.) Board of Trade. 


The Manchester (N. H.) Board of Trade on March 16, 1909, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution expressing the attitude of that 
body toward railroad legislation : 

‘Whereas the manufacturing establishments of New Hampshire em- 
ployed at the census of 1905 nearly 70,000 persons, receiving about 
$30,000,000 annually in salaries and wages; and 

“Whereas these establishments, in competition with rivals nearer 
the source of raw material and the centers of purchasing population, 


| are largely dependent upon swift and regular freight service; and 


Whereas the Great Lakes system, which connects with the Atlantic | 


seaboard, and the Mississippi River, which flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 


have their common source in Minnesota, the tributaries of the upper | 


Mississippi extending within 50 miles of Lake Superior, and the union 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi watersheds by canalization would 
make the greatest internal waterway of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the legislature of Minnesota that the commerce 
of this great lake and river should be connected by a national waterway 
canal; 

Resolved, That such waterway is of the greatest importance to this 
State and Nation, and we hereby pledge the cooperation of the Com- 
monwealth of Minnesota with our Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of such canal and in canalizing the upper Mississippi River ; 

Resolved further, That our delegation in Congress be, and is hereby, 
urged to impress upon Congress the necessity for immediate action in 
constructing such canal, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to each Senator and Representative from this State. 

Adopted by the house of representatives March 11, 1909. 


ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, Chief Clerk. 
Adopted by the senate March 16, 1909. 


Gro. W. Preacney, Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. NELSON presented a joint resolution of the legislature 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas fallen trees and tree tops and sand bars and other obstruc- 
tions which have gathered and formed around and about the same at 
many and various places in the channel of the lower Minnesota River 
seriously clog the channel thereof, and seriously impede and practically 
make impossible the natural navigation thereof, and operate to destroy 
navigation thereof and the natural commerce thereon, and, moreover, 
in the seasons of the high waters thereof necessarily cause numerous de- 
structive overflows of said river, at many and various places and in 
many and various localities in the valley thereof, destroying, annually, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of the cultivated crops of the 
valley thereof; and 

Whereas it is supremely necessary and of paramount importance that 
said obstructions be early and effectively removed from the channel of 
said river in order to promote the natural and profitable navigation 
thereof and develop the natural commerce thereon, and in order to pre- 
vent—and such removal is necessary to prevent—-the annual, frequent, 
and destructive overflows thereof, as aforesaid, and in order to prevent 
the great annual loss and damage inflicted upon the settlers along said 
river valley resulting from the overflows of the sald river, and which 
are caused by the obstructions above referred to; and 

Whereas the said river and the channel thereof and the care thereof, 
are under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, said river 
being classed as navigable: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That our Representatives In Congress be, and they hereby are, requested 
and urged to forthwith use their influence and utmost endeavor without 
delay to secure from the Congress of the United States authority for 
the use of, and appropriation necessary for the early use of, govern- 
ment dredges and snag boats sufficient and adequate for the purpose of 
the early and complete removal from the channel of the said river of 
all sand bars and other obstructions therein materially obstructing or 





| tion of such monopoly to be made by federa 


* Whereas there is a widespread apprehension that public hostility 
to railroads will imperil thelr borrowing capacity and impair their 
confidence in the wisdom of extensive improvements: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Manchester Board of Trade urges the New Hamp- 
shire Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their influence 


in favor of conservatism as to enactments and decrees affecting rail- 
roads.” 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 
97, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Portsmouth, 


| N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to create a 


national reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and 
maintenance of the American elk, which was referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a resolution of the legislature of 
Illinois, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House resolution 40. Offered by Mr. Lederer, March 17, 1909. 


Whereas there has been recently organized in this country a gigantic 
trade combination and monopoly in connection with the manufacture 


and sale of moving-picture films, machines, and the apparatus used 
therewith ; and 


Whereas such combination is intended to destroy competition and to 


secure a monopoly in this line of business to the parties to such com- 
bination: Be it 


Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of the State of IIli- 
nois in Congress are hereby requested to oppose any increase of duty on 
imported manufactured moving-picture films and all other legislation 
which may tend to aggrandize such monopoly: Be it further 

Resolved, hat the Senators and Representatives of the State of IIli- 
nois in Congress are hereby requested to aid in eosaes an investiga- 


intervention and in 
instituting proceedings and passing laws to suppress such combination 
and monopoly: Be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senators 


and Representatives of the State of Illinois in Congress by the clerk 
of this house. 


Mr. BROWN presented a petition of the Union Veteran Re- 
publican Club of Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting a pension of $1 per day to soldiers of the 
Mexican and civil wars, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 739, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Plattsmouth, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve 
in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the 
American elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 

todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 


fully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 1, peti- 
tioning Congress to favor the extension of the service now established 
and in operation from New York to Colon to all Pacific coast points, etc., 
with the original thereof, together with the indorsements thereon, filed 
in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon on the 


impeding or preventing or making impracticable the natural naviga- 
tion thereof, or materially injurious to the natural commerce thereon, 
or which necessarily cause the destructive overflows thereof: And be it 
further 

















16th day of March, 1909, and that it is a full, true, and complete tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol, at Salem, Oreg., this 17th day of March, A. D. 


1909. 
[SEAL.] F. W. BEenson, 
Secretary of State. 


Senate joint memorial 1. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the legislative assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that 

Whereas there is great need of transportation competition on the 
Pacific coast via the Isthmus of Panama for the use and benefit of the 
producers and consumers of the entire Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has established and 
is maintaining from points on the Atlantic coast to the city of Colon, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, a line of steamships operated in connection 
with the Panama Railroad; and 

Whereas because of recent advances in transcontinental railroad 
freight rates the freight tolls into and out of the State of Oregon and 
into and out of other Pacific coast States have been advanced so that 
several millions of dollars per annum will be exacted from the pro- 
ducers and consumers of this section by reason of said advance, and 
that this action on the part of the railroads results not only in the 
levy of an enormous additional tax, but also necessarily restricts the 
output of our fisheries and manufactures and the sales of the products 
of the farm and orchard: Therefore be it 

Resolved, First. That your memorialists favor the extension, at as 
early date as possible, of the service now established and in operation 
from New York to Colon to all Pacific coast points in order that relief 
both in rates and in additional facilities may be afforded to the manu- 
facturers, merchants, and producers of the Pacific coast. 

Second. That we favor the passage of the bill introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative McLacutLan, of California, having for its pur- 
pose the establishing and operating of a through line of steamers in 
conjunction with the Panama Railroad from all Atlantic coast ports to 
all Pacific coast ports. 

Third. That itn the event this is found impracticable or that there 
will be unusual delay, we favor the establishment of an American 
owned and American-manned line of steamships between all Atlantic 
ports, said line to be assisted in its establishment and maintenance by 
the department of the General Government in all lawful ways. 

Fourth. That this memorial be forwarded to our Senators and Rep 
resentatives in Congress, with the request that they present the same 
and that they exert all possible efforts to have the wishes of this 
State as contained in this memorial carried out, and that they be fur- 
ther requested to present a copy of these resolutions to the President 
of these United States and to the Secretary of War. 

Passed the House March 15, 1909. 

C. N. McARTHUR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate March 15, 1909. 

JAY BOWERMAN, 


President of the Senate 
Indorsements: Senate joint memorial No. 1. William H. Barry, chief 
clerk. Executive department, State of Oregon. Received March 16, 
1909. Filed March 16, 1909. F. W. Benson, secretary of state 


Mr. BOURNE presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Wash., and a petition of the Chamber of Com 
merece of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the establishment of 
a line of steamships from the Pacific coast perts to Panama, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of S. Wegner, of Bound 
Brook, N. J., praying for the repeal of the duty on lumber, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Sum 
mit, N. J., praying for the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented a memorial of Loeal Division No. 688, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Elizabeth, N. J., re 


monstrating against the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NIXON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nevada, 
praying for the imposition of a protective duty on zinc ores, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES presented a joint memorial of the legislature of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game and ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


be 


House joint memorial 6. 
To the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
Whereas state road No. 5 has been located in the State of Washing 


ton, which road, when completed, will afford communication between 
Chehalis, in Lewis County, and North Yakima, in Yakima County, in said 
State; and 

Whereas in Yakima County said road has been completed to the cast 


line of the forest reserve, and a large portion of said road has been built 
in Lewis County, west of said reserve; and 

Whereas said road as laid out and constructed passes through the 
Rainier Forest Reserve, as follows: 

Beginning on the east boundary of the Rainier Forest Reserve on the 
west boundary of township 12 north, range 7 east, Willamette meridian, 
Washington, near the bank of the Cowlitz River, and running thence 
the Cowlitz River and its tributaries to the Carlton Pass, 
of the Caseade Mountains ; 


up 
in the summit 
thence down Bumping River and the Natchez 
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River to the east boundary of said forest reserve on the east boundary to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 





TY 
ri, 


of township 16 north, range 14 east, Willamette meridian, Washington ; 





and 

Whereas said road so passing through said reserve will be of great 
benefit and convenience in the inspection and preservation of the f , 
and will also relieve the Government from the expense of const ting 
roads or trails through said reserve ; 

rherefore, your memorialists, the members of the eleventh iegislative 
session assembled of the State of Washington, hereby most respectfully 
urge that said road be constructed through said forest reserve at e 
expense of the Government of the United States 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Yours, truly, J. BE. LEONARD 


Mr. JONES presented a memorial of the Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association, of Elma, Wash., remonstrating against the 
imposition of a duty on coffee, which was referred to the Coi- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens ¢ 


ton, remonstrating against the removal of the duty coal 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. BURTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, 


praying for a reduction of the duty on wool, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I present a memorial of 
the legislature of North Dakota, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULBERSON., I that a memorial from the 
legislature of a State ought to be read and not merely printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 
the memorial read. 


suggest 


I should be glad 








The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the memorial 
will be read. No objection is heard. 

The memorial was read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

_ Concurrent resolution. 

Whereas the present tariff system has created conditions 
United States which need to be remedied, especially in cases 
where it has brought a number of necessities of | e SK 
control of a small number of unprincipled trus W V 
in a wise and adequate reduction; but 

Whereas the tariff rates now existing for the protection <« farm 
products have proven to be highly beneficial to all agricultural § +: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate of th State of North Dakota the } of 
representatives concurring), That our congressional delegation - 
spectfully requested to use all honorable means to have t I nt 
tariff rates on all farm products retained. 

I hereby certify that the above resolut 1 in the 
and was concurred in by the house of r f tl ‘ 
legislative assembly of the State of North 

¥ S 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the legisla 
ture of South Dakota. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the joint resolution | rend 


I desire to say in explanation of my iat these res 
lutions be read that, without reference to the merits of the 


insistence tl 








lutions themselves, we owe a certain respect to the legislatures 
of the States of the Union in having them read and entered at 
length in the Recorp. I insist that such resolutions shall b ad 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was read 1d 
referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows 
STATE OF Sot Da 
DEPARTME)D S 
UNITep Srates or AMeEnrica, State of South D f 
I; Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South D 1, a 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the t t f 
writing is a true and correct copy of house join n No 8 
passed by the legislature of 1909 of the Sta of Sou I ta 
th ndorsements thereon and of the whole thereof, and has ! 
pared with the original now on file in this off 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierr 3 
25th day of February, 1909. 
SEAL. ] Samus. C. Pr . 
s fary ins 
House joint resolution 
A joint resolution memorializing Congress to mai in and ir the 
tariff upon wool 
Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the Stat js } 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 
Whereas foreign competition in the wool market i » st g 
pri of wool in the United States is rent luced v t 
of production and a great and profitable industry is ypled 
and 
Whereas it is with proper protection perfect poss 
of the United States to not only supply the entire An in d 
wool, but to, as well, produce large quantities * exporta 
fore. 
Resolved, That the legislature the Stats Si i dD 
petitions the Congress of the United States t vit a th r 
wool in the revision of the tariff schedules now ir 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint res f e legis 
lature of South Dakota, which I ask may be read and referred 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 


SrTaTe or SoutH Dakota, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


UNITED STATES OF AMenica, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota, and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument 
of writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 8 as 
yassed by the legislature of 1909, and of the whole thereof, and has 
— compared with the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of Pierre 
this 2d day of February, 1909, 


[SEAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 


Secretary of State. 
A joint resolution memorializing Congress to open Indian reservations 
in South Dakota. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring): 

Whereas over 10,000,000 acres of fine agricultural land in the west 
half of the State is Indian reservation, unimproved and undeveloped, 
and so situated as to retard greatly the development of territory already 
opened to settlement in the west half of the State; and 

Whereas the opening of the land would benefit the Indians, would be 
the home of thousands of settlers, and would materially add to the reve- 
nues of the Siate: 

We therefore submit to our United States Senators and Members of 
Congress the advisability of causing such treaties to be made with the 
Indians on each of the reservations within this State, and the enact- 
ment of such laws as will open all, or as much as possible, of the 
territory embraced in these reservations with the utmost dispatch. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the legis- 
lature of South Dakota, which I ask may be read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


STATE oF SoutTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
UnNiTeD States or America, State of South Dakota: 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper of 
the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instrument of 
writing is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution No. 12 as 
passed by the legislature of 1909, together with all indorsements thereon 
and of the whole thereof, and has been compared with the original now 
on file in this office 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. Done at the city of VPierre 
this 9th day of February, 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 

House joint res7lution. 

A joint resolution and memorial requesting the Congress of the United 
States to make Fort Meade, S. Dak., a brigade post, with permanent 
brick or stone barracks, officers’ quarters, and other buildings. 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of South 
Dakota (the senate concurring): 

Whereas Fort Meade is centrally located with reference to all the In- 
dian reservations in North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, 
upon which there are quartered about 40,000 uncivilized Indians; and 

Whereas Fort Meade is the only military post in South Dakota, and 
the only post in the whole Northwest possessing the required strategic 
advantages to exercise surveillance over the Indians and afford proper 
protection to the property and people of this rich and rapidly developing 
country; and 

Whereas the lines of railroad now in operation offer transportation 
facilities over four lines in four different directions, forming a basis for 
military movements, enabling troops to quickly reach any point of 
trouble; and 

Whereas Fort Meade has a large timber reservation with the Black 
Hills Forest Reserve, upon which there is pine timber and an abundant 
supply of pure mountain spring water, and also a military reservation, 
2 miles by 6 miles in area, with all available adjoining land needed for 
the requirements of a brigade post, which collectively would include the 
level and rolling prairie, open and wooded streams of water, bluffs and 
brakes, bare hills and timbered mountains, offering all practicable va- 
rieties of country for maneuvers; and 

Whereas the hospital records show that the pure, malaria-free, 
pracing climate renders Fort Meade the healthiest post garrisoned in 
America; and 

Whereas Fort Meade is in process of rebuilding as a two-squadron 
cavalry post, there having been built in the past six years brick and 
stone barracks for eight troops, hospital, post exchange, line and field 
officers’ quarters, noncommissioned officers’ quarters, bakery, powder 
magazine, stables, fire station, water system and concrete reservoir, 
sewer system and stable drain, macadamized roads and cement walks, 
electric-light wiring, and other permanent improvements, modern and 
up-to-date and costing over $600,000; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor,- and earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States by proper enactment to designate, Fort Meade as a brigade 
post and provide for the erection of additional barracks, quarters, and 
other structures ample and suitable for the proper garrison thereof: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to compass this end. 


Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 1077, 
of Greencastle; of Local Lodge No. 560, of Frankfort; of Local 
Lodge No. 368, of Elwood; of Local Lodge No. 981, of East 
Chicago; of Local Lodge No. 270, of New Albany; of Local 
Lodge No. 155, of Fort Wayne; and of Local Lodge No. 235, 
of South Bend, all of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, in the State of Indiana, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to create a national reserve in the State of Wyoming 
for the care and maintenance of the American elk, which were 


enn acl 


referred to the Committee on Forest. Reservations and the Pro- 
tection of Game. 


He also presented petitions of the Tell City Improvement 
Association, of Tell City; the Commercial Club of Lawrence- 
burg; the Commercial Club of Michigan City; and the Coal 
Exchange of Jeffersonville, all in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing that an appropriation of $50,000,000 be made for the im- 
provement of the inland waterways of the country, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. CLAPP. I present a joint resolution of the legislature 
of the State of Minnesota for reading and reference. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas fallen trees and tree tops and sand bars and other obstruc- 
tions which have gathered and formed around and about the same at 
many and various places in the channel of the lower Minnesota 
River seriously clog the channel thereof, and seriously impede 
and practically make impossible the natural navigation thereof, and 
operate to destroy navigation thereof and the natural commerce thereon, 
and, moreover, in the seasons of the high waters thereof necessarily 
cause numerous destructive overflows of said river, at many and various 
y)laces and in many and various localities in the valley thereof, destroy- 
ng annually hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of the cultivated 
crops of the valley thereof; and 

Whereas it is supremely necessary and of paramount importance that 
said obstructions be early and effectively removed from thé channel of 
said river in order to promote the natural and profitable navigation 
thereof and develop the natural commerce thereon and in order to 
prevent, and such removal is necessary to prevent, the annual, fre- 
quent, and destructive overflows thereof, as aforesaid, and in order to 
prevent the great .annual loss and damage inflicted upon the settlers 
along said river valley resulting from the overflows of the said river 
and which are caused by the obstructions above referred to; and 

Whereas the said river and the channel thereof, and the care thereof, 
are under the jurisdiction of the United States Government, said river 
being classed as navigable: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That our Representatives in Congress be, and they hereby are, requested 
and urged to forthwith use their influence and utmost endeavor, with- 
out delay, to secure from the Congress of the United States authority 
for the use of, and appropriation necessary for the early use of govern- 
ment dredges and snag boats sufficient and adequate for the purpose of 
the early and complete removal from the channel of the said river of all 
sand bars and other obstructions therein materially obstructing or 
impeding or preventing or making impracticable the natural naviga- 
tion thereof or materially injurious to the natural commerce thereon 
or which necessarily cause the destructive overflows: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy hereof be mailed to each of 
our said Representatives. 

ApoLrn O. EBERHARD, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

A. J. ROCKNE, Speaker. 

Adopted by the house of representatives February 17, 1909. 

ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, 

Chief Clerk. 
Adopted by the senate February 18, 1909. 

Geo. W. Preacuey, Secretary. 

Mr. CLAPP. I present a joint resolution of the legislature of 
Minnesota, which I ask may be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas for the transportation development of the great industrial 
interior of the continent of North America, nature has provided, on the 
one hand, the Great Lakes chain, which is the greatest inland sea in 
the world, and, on the other hand, the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, which have no equal as natural transportation channels, for a 
great internal commerce ; 

Whereas the freight tonnage shipped from the port of Duluth- 
Superior exceeds that of New York, or any other American port, while 
the net tonnage passing from Lake Superior through the Soo Canal is 
three times that which passes through the Suez Canal in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient, and the Great Lakes fleet is the greatest 
merchant fleet which floats the American flag; 

Whereas Minnesota produces and ships to eastern furnaces annually, 
closé upon 30,000,000 tons of iron ore, which exceeds one-half of the 
iron-ore product of America and one-fourth that of the world, and 
whereas this iron ore should be converted into iron and steel by Minne- 
sota labor on Minnesota soil for distribution throughout the Mississip ri 
Valley and westward, and a great industrial plant for such purpose ts 
now being established at Duluth; 

Whereas Minnesota and the near-by geet Mississippi Valley States 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota annually pro- 
duce about 300,000,000 bushels of wheat and 900,000,000 bushels of 
corn, oats, and other coarse grains, besides a vast tonnage of flour, lum- 
ber, live stock, and dairy products, much of which seeks transportation 
to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes system, which connects with the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the Mississippi River, which flows to the Gulf of Mexico, 
have their common source in Minnesota, the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi extending within 50 miles of Lake Superior, and the union 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi watersheds by canalization would 
make the greatest internal waterway of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the legislature of Minnesota that the commerce 
of this great lake and river should be connected by a nationai water- 
way canal; 

Resolved, That such waterway is of the greatest importance to this 
State and Nation, and we hereby pete the cooperation of the Com: 
monwealth of Minnesota with our Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of such canal and in canalizing the upper Mississippi River ; 

Resolved further, That our oe in Congress be, and is hereby, 
urged to impress upon Congress the necessity for immediate action in 
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constructing such canal, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to |. asylum for the insane, and 150,000 in aid and on account of the 


each Senator and Representative from this State. orphans’ home: Be it further ; 
Adopted by the house of representatives March 11, 1909. Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, instructed 
ARCHIBALD H. VERNON, to forthwith transmit copies of this memorial, properly authenticated, 
Chief Clerk. to the Secretary of the Interior and to our Senators and Representatives 
Adopted by the senate March 16, 1909. in Congress. vl Me . 
Gro, W. PEACHEY, W. R. 4LLEN, ; 
Secretary of Senate. Preswent of the Senate. 
Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of granite companies of St. | W. aeler ot Nida 
Cloud, Rockville, Granite City, and East St. Cloud, all in the | Approved March 10, 1909. Re 
State of Minnesota, remonstrating against a reduction of the | EpwIn L. Norris, Governor. 
duty on granite and granite products, which was referred to | Filed March 10, 1909, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


A. N. YODER, 


, y i , “i s oo 
the Committee on Finance. Secretary of State. 


ae WETMORE. I present a resolution of the eee Of | Unrrep Srares or America, State of Montana, ss: 

: ode Island, _ hich I ask may be read and referred to the | I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 

Committee on Commerce. | certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- | senate joint memorial No. 5, enacted by the eleventh session of the 


. a : ‘ ° . eo legislative assembly of the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: Norris on the 10th day of March, 1909. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and aflixed the 
January Session, A. D. 1909. great seal of said State Done at the city of Helena, the capital of 
Resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives in Congress to | Said State, this 18th day of March, A. D. 1909 w Y¥ 
urge Congress to make an appropriation of $40,000 to reimburse the | [ SEAL. } A. . Yoos R 
State of Rhode Island and the town of New Shoreham for expendi- | Secretary of State. 


Ha eel pe oY and protecting the breachway at Great; Mr. CARTER. I present senate concurrent resolution No. 1 

oe )» *K ‘ ‘ | . : S . 

a | of the legislature of Montana, praying for the improvement of 
Whereas the town of New Shoreham has expended the sum of $40,000 | ; . a ’ —— Be. >: ; > >: 

in causing the breachway or channel existing between the Great Salt | the Missouri River, the Yellowstone River, or the Red River 

Pond, in said town, and the sea to be opened and in keeping and pro- | of the North. 

chapter Tso ‘of the public fon auton “ha ont in can: ro yn I ask that the concurrent resolution be printed in the Recorp 

tect the fishing industries of the State,” passed by the general assembly | 4nd referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

at its January session, A. D. 1894, and chapter 1435 of the public laws, | There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re 

py ap ey Be pg A ed — ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed 

sion, A. D. 1895; and : 7 | in the Recorp, as follows: 
Whereas the sum of $40,000 so expended by said town was borrowed 

by said town of New Shoreham from the State of Rhode Island upon 


Senate concurrent resolution 1. 


the promissory notes of said town for the aggregate sum of $40,000; | Whereas the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has asked that 
and | provision be made for $500,000,000 to be expended for the development 
| * navigable waterways < he ite States: an 
Whereas the State of Rhode Island, by the resolution passed by the of oe save oo Sat _— Baten [ “hich “ 8 well-informed 
general assembly at its January session, A. D. 1908, canceled the in- rereas 1as been publicly annou d by a high and well-inform¢ 


official of the United States that a sum of about $275,000,000 has 


debtedness represented by notes for the sum of $15,000 then past due heaaie teeta 4 eeetadbed amd aust ial. tory, ‘Wien arene a 

and caused said notes for said sum of $15,000 to be canceled and sur- | #!ready been appropriated and authorized to be expended upon works 

rendered up to the town treasurer of the town of New Shoreham; and et ng mete and to be hereafter completed on the rivers and harbers 
Whereas by reason of the opening of said breachway or channel and | ©f the United States; and 


the maintenance and protection of said breachway said Great Sait Pond Whereas none of said $275,000,000 is being expended on the 1,600 
has become an important national harbor of refuge for vessels engaged miles of the navigable Missouri River above Sioux City and 

in the coasting trade and in the fishing industries of New England, and Whereas the report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
the expenditures made by the town of New Shoreham as aforesaid have | bors recommends the improvement of the Missouri River below Sioux 
inured to the advantage of the coastwise commerce of the United States: | City (which is concurred in by the United States engineers), and its 
Therefore, be it estimate provides for the general improvement of the Missouri River 


Resolved, That this general assembly requests the Senators and Rep- below Sioux City, Iowa, of which sum $2,000,000 is to be expended 
resentatives from this State in the Congress of the United States to annually upon the Missouri River from Kansas ( ity to St. Louls: and 
urge the appropriation by Congress of the sum of $25,000 to reimburse Whereas no estimates have been made for the general improvement 
the town of New Shoreham for the expenditures made by it in opening, | °f the Missouri River above Sioux City, lowa, or the Yellowstone 
keeping, and protecting said breachway, and the further sum of $15,000 | iver or the Red River of the North ; and ee 
to reimburse the State of Rhode Island for the amount loaned upon the | _ Whereas no money is being expended nor has provision been made to 
notes of the town of New Shoreham canceled by the State as aforesaid. | expend any part of the aforementioned $42,500,000 within the States of 

ss: : Rac See an North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana; and 
STATE OF HHODE ISLAND, Whereas the United States engineers’ estimate, submitted to the 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, Chief of Engineers and through him submitted to the present Congress 
Providence, March 16, 1909. makes practically no provision for any expenditure for the improve 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- | ment or snagging of the upper Missouri River above Sioux City 
lution passed by the general assembly of the State of Rhode Island on | Yellowstone River in North Dakota and Montana; and s 


the 16th day of March, A. D. 1909. | Whereas commerce carried on these streams during the year 1908 in 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the | the localities mentioned exceeds that of the Missouri River below 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. Sioux City: Now, therefore, be it 
[SEAL.] CHARLES P. BENNETT, Resolved by the senate (the thouse of representatives concurring), 
Secretary cf State. That our Senators and Representative in Congress be re t 


vested 
: 
! 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of Local Lodge 7089, | mediately obtain proper estimates through the War Departn ent of t! 
Sere ee iv d f Elk f Mitchell. § ys -’ | requirements for the permanent general improvement of the M 
Benevolent and Protective Order o 8, 0 itchell, S. Dak., | River between Sioux City, Iowa, and Fort Benton, Mont.. a1 


praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national | Yellowstone River between its mouth and Terry, Mont., and 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance | Red River of the North between Fargo, N. Dak., and the inter: 
. boundary line, and for the specific improvement and the revet 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on | the river banks at several points, namely, in the vicinity of 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. | Frazier, and Mondak, Mont., and other places where caving banks 
Mr. CARTER. I present senate joint memorial No. 5 of | menses cp Pog Bg en a A ge a that they be re 
* - * ast - este i 8 we é ropr ons ror he present Cor 
the legislature of Montana, favoring the donation of 150,000 | wherewith to make these specific improvements promptly, and, in the 
acres of public land to the state penitentiary of Montana, | event of there being no river and harbor bill, they be requested to secure 
150,000 acres in aid and on account of the state insane asylum, | pr yells ming mgm wd a 9 in a through some 
~ » * a ‘ a ie . other asure, 80 as é & ne e cha el o 1ese rivers or the 
and 150,000 acres of public land in aid and on account of the | purpose of protecting and providing for the present and continually 
state orphans’ home. I ask that the joint memorial be printed | increasing commerce thereon. 





lgzrTress 


in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Territories. ; Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be sent to our 
There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to | 5°™#°Fs and Representative in ee hae, 
the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the President of the Senate 
Recorp, as follows: W. W. McDowett., 
Senate joint memorial 5. Approved March 6, 1909. Speaker of the House. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives EDWIN L. Norris, Governor 
of the United States in Congress assembled: Filed March 6, 1909, at 3.30 o'clock p. m. 


Whereas it was the manifest intention of Congress when the Terri- A. N. YopEr, Secretary of Stat¢ 
tory of Montana was admitted into the Union as a State to set aside | ). s AMERICA. State Vont < ; , 
and donate public lands to aid in the establishment of all public insti- NITED orazae or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 
tutions, following a long-established precedent; and I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 

Whereas through oversight and inadvertence no donation was made | certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate concurrent 
on account of the state penitentiary, the state asylum for the insane, | resolution No. 1, enacted by the eleventh session of the legislative as 
nor the orphans’ home, as was the case in other States: Now there- | sembly of the State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. Norris, 
fore be it governor of said State, on the 6th day of March, A. D. 1909 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, petition and earnestly urge In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
that there be set aside and donated out of and from the unappropriated | great seal of said State. Done at the city of Helena, the capital of 
lands of the United States lying and being within the borders of the | said State, this 18th day of March, A. D. 1909. 

State of Montana 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the state [SBAL.] A. N. YoprEr, 


penitentiary of Montana, 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the Secretary of State. 


XLIV——17 
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Mr. CARTER. I present senate joint resolution No. 6 of the 
legislature of Montana, praying for the establishment of a new 
division of the Railway Mail Service, to include the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana and the Territory of 
Alaska, to be known as “ division No, 13.” I ask that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Rrecorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 6. 


Whereas the present postal divisions of the Railway Mail Service now 
established in the Northwest are of that size that proper and conven- 
jent consideration can not be given to all of the territory, the same 


being composed of part of the eighth and part of the tenth Railway 
Mail Service divisions, the headquarters of the former being at San 


Francisco, Cal., and the latter at St. Paul, Minn.; and 
Whereas it appears from all of the evidence at hand that it would be 
extremely desirable that a third division be formed of portions of the 


said two divisions, to wit, Alaska, Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and 
Montana, the same to constitute Railway Mail Service Division No. 13: 
Therefore 
We, the senate (the house concurring), most earnestly and respect- 
fully pray that an act of Congress be passed creating a new division 
of the Railway Mail Service, consisting of the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana and the Territory of Alaska; and 
The secretary of state of Montana is hereby directed to send a copy 
of this petition to the Congress of the United States. 
W. R, ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 
W. W. McDowe tt, 
Speaker of the House. 
Approved March 6, 1909. 
EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 
Filed March 6, 1909, at 3.30 o’clock p. m. 
A. N. Yoprr, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby | 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint resolu- | 
tion No. 6, enacted by the eleventh session of the legislative assembly | monstrating against the reduction of the duty on iron and 


of the State of Montana, and approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of 
said State, on the 6th day of March, 1909. 

In testimony whereof, [I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 19th day 
of March, A. D. 1909. 

[ SEAL. ] A. N. Yoper, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CARTER. I present a senate substitute for house con- 
current resolution No. 6, of the legislature of Montana, relating 
to the classification of the mineral lands within the land grant 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, I ask that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate substitute for house concurrent resolution 6. 


To the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


Whereas a bill was passed by Congress providing for the classifica- 
tion of the mineral lands in the Northern Pacific land grant, and where 
a classification was pretended to be made by certain officials known as 
“mineral-land commissioners;" and 

Whereas investigation of the work of such mineral-land commission- 
ers by special field officials of the Interior Department discloses the 
fact that said former so-called “ mineral-land classification” was un- 
scientific, worthless, and made without full knowledge of the lands 
within the Northern Pacific land grant, and to the detriment of the 
Government and public; and 

Whereas such investigation has shown such pretended classification to 
be inaccurate and devoid of merit; and 

Whereas as a result of an investigation by the Interior Department 
of less than 50 per cent of the complaints so far made nearly 20,000 
acres of mineral land has been restored to the Government; and 

Whereas a proper and just classification of the mineral land of Mon- 
tana is of vital interest to the miners and prospectors of the State, and 
involves mineral lands of untold millions of value: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the legislative assembly of the State of Montana (the 
senate concurring), That we humbly petition and request of the Na- 
tional Congress that it pass an act providing for a just, honest, and 
thorough mineral reclassification of all lands of the State of Montana 
within the Northern Pacific land grant. 

W. R. ALLEN, 
President of the Senate. 
W. W. McDowe tu, 
: Speaker of the House. 
Approved March 4, 1909. J 
Epwin L. Norris, Governor. 

Filed March 4, 1909, at 11.05 o’clock p. m. 

A. N. Yoper, Secretary of State. 
Unitep States oF AMeEnica, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate substitute 
for house concurrent resolution No. 6, enacted by the eleventh session 
of the legislative assembly of the State of Montana, and approved by 
Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on the 4th day of March, 1909. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. ° 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 18th day 
of March, A. D. 1909. 


[SRAL.] A. N. Yover, Secretary of State. 





ETE 


Mr. BRIGGS presented a petition of the Verona Chemical 
Company, of Newark, N. J., praying for an increase in the pro- 
posed duty on saccharine, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Verona Chemical Company, 
of Newark, N. J., praying for an increase of the duty on vanillin, 
and that cloves be placed on the free list, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Campbell, Morrell & Co., of 
Passaic, N. J., praying that gypsum be placed on the free list, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the J. & S. S. Thompson Com- 
pany, of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the repeal of the tariff on 
crude gypsum rock, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Stengal & Rothschild, of New- 
ark, N. J., praying that raw hides be placed on the free list, 
which was referred to the Committee on, Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Robertson Art Tile Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J., praying for the retention of paragraph 
83 of the proposed tariff law, relating to the duty on tiles, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of J. C. Mahlan, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., praying for the adoption of certain changes in Schedule 
3 of the present tariff law relating to the duty on currants, 
dates, citron, almonds, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Richard Meyer, of New 
Durham, N. J., remonstrating against the proposed reduction 
of the duty on leather used in the manufacture of pianofortes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 340, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Newark, N. J., re- 


steel, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of John H. Stoddart, general 
manager of the New York Underwriters’ Agency, of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of a federal in- 
heritance tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of sundry lithographers 
of Omaha, Nebr., praying for an increase of the import duty on 
lithographic products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Gouverneur, N. Y., remonstrating against any reduc- 
tion being made in the duty on paper, wood pulp, sulphite, and 
lumber, which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Utica, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Adirondack Lumber Manu- 
facturers and Shippers’ Association, of Utica, N. Y., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to insure the conservation of the 
Adirondack forest, which was referred to the Committee on 
Conservation of National Resources. 

He also presented petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the imposition of a higher import duty on litho- 
graphic products, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a memorial of the Menasha 
Paper Company, of Menasha; of the Grand Rapids Pulp and 
Paper Company; of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company. of 
Port Edwards; of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, of 
Nekoosa; and of the Union Bag and Paper Company, of Kau- 
kauna, all in the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the duty on print paper, wood pulp, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 665, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Marshfield, Wis., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in 
the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the 
American elk, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a petition of sundry lithographers of Wis- 
consin, praying for the imposition of a higher import duty on 
lithographic products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Prairie du 
Chien, Wis., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
improvement and regulation of the Mississippi River in the vicin- 
ity of Prairie du Chien, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 496) to amend an act approved January 5, 1905, 
entitled “An act to incorporate the American National Red 
Cross; ” to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 497) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
and 

A bill (S. 498) to renew and extend certain letters patent; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 499) making appropriation for expenses incurred 
under the treaty of Washington; 

A bill (S. 500) for the relief of George Q. Allen; and 

A bill (S. 501) for the relief of Lucy L. Bane; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 502) to create in the War and Navy departments, 
respectively, a roll to be known as the “civil war officers’ 
annuity honor roll,’ to authorize placing thereon, with pay, cer- 
tain surviving officers who served in the Volunteer or Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the civil 
war and who are not now on the retired list of the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 503) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Edward Callan; 


A bill (S. 504) authorizing the President to transfer First | 
Lieut. George G. Craig, Medical Reserve Corps, United States | 
Army, to the Medical Corps, United States Army, and place him | 


on the retired list; and 

A bill (S. 505) 
Edgar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 506) for the relief of William Boldenweck, assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States at Chicago; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A bill (S. 
E. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 508) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Clayton ; 

A bill (S. 509) granting an increase of pension to Asher M. 
Castle; 

A bill (8. 
Campbell ; 

A bill (S. 
V. Carey; 

A bill (S. 512) granting an increase of pension to James 
Clark; 

A bill (S. 513) granting a pension to Charles Ames; 

A bill (S8. 
Arsnall; 

A bill (S. 515) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Ashton ; 

A bill (S. 516) granting an increase of pension to Ira Bacon; 

A bill (S. 517) granting an increase of pension to Laban 8. 
Babbitt; 

A bill (S. 518) granting an increase of pension to Joseph H. 
Bayles; 

A bill (S. 519) granting an increase of pension to Ira Bell; 

A bill (S. 520) granting an increase of pension to William T. 
Coleman ; 

A bill (S. 
Doolittle ; 

A bill (S. 
Donegan; 

A bill (8S. ) granting a 

A bill (S. 524) granting 
Davis: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 525 
“An act to provide for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports and to promote commerce;” to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 526) for the relief of the State of New Hampshire; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 52 
Gen. James Miller at Peterboro, N. H.; and 

A bill (S. 528) for the erection of an equestrian statue of 
Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Manchester, N. H.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 529) to provide for a term of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts at Keene, N. H.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 580) to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and the acts supplementary thereto, 


510) granting an increase of pension to Marion 


521) granting an increase of pension to Isaac B. 


522) granting an increase of pension to William 


Koo 
523 


pension to John Donnelly; and 


to correct the military record of Andrew | 
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507 ranting an increase of pension to Benjamin | 
I 


511) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 


514) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 


an increase of pension to Aaron V. | 


) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled | 


| MeCutchen 


7) for the erection of a statue to the memory of | 
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so as to extend the benefits thereof to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 581) to further protect the public health, and im- 
posing additional duties upon the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service; to the Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine. 

A bill (S. 582) to correct the military record of Mirrick R. 
Burgess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 583) for the erection of a public building at Mil- 





waukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 534) granting a pension to John Sherwood; 

A bill (S. 535) granting a pension to Olive L. Thew; 

A bill (S. 536) granting a pension to Rose A. Rowell; and 

A bill (S. 587) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Wait (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 588) to amend sections 2586 and 87 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the acts of 
April 25, 1882, and August 28, 1890, relating to collection dis- 
tricts in Oregon; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 589) to authorize the sale of certain lands belong- 
ing to the Indians on the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


n~, 
=e? 


A bill (S. 540) granting a pension to Susan E. Baker: and 
A bill (S. 541) granting an increase of pension to William F. 


Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 
3y Mr. BROWN: 
A bill (S. 542) creating an additional division of the Railway 


| Mail Sefvice, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., and provid- 


ing the necessary officials therefor; to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 


A bill (S. 548) to amend section 15 of an act to amend the 
national banking laws, approved May 30, 1908; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 544) for the relief of the heirs of David W. Dod- 
son, deceased; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 545) to remove the charge of desertion from the 


military record of Jacob Byers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 546) to correct the naval record of William Lewis 
Holland; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


A bill (S. 547) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. Snowden; 

A bill (S. 548) granting an increase of pension to Osmund 
Mikesell ; 

A bill (S. 549) granting an increase of pension to James 
Thompson ; 

A bill (S. 550) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Denyant; . 

A bill (S. 551) granting an increase of pension te Asa J. 
Clother ; 

A bill (S. 552) granting an increase of pension to A. J. 
Snowden ; 

A bill (S. 558) granting a pension to Catherine Kelly: 

A bill (S. 554) granting an increase of pension to Otis B. 
Smith; . 

A bill (S. 555) granting a pension to Catherine Mastick: 

A bill (S. 556) granting an increase of pension to W m 
Kelley ; 

A bill (S. 557) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Bayley ; 

A bill (S. 55S) granting an increase of pension to Milton H. 


Sates; 

A bill (S. 
Covert: 

A bill (S. 
Peters; 

A bill (S. 


559) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
560) granting an increase of pension to Samuel S 


561) granting an increase of pension to Reubin P. 
(with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 562) granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. 
Bailey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 563) granting a pension to Elizabeth S. Reed (with 
an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 564) granting a pension to Ida M. Smith: and 

A bill (S. 565) granting an increase of pension to William C. 
Hudnall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM : 

A bill (S. 566) providing for the purchase of a painting of 
Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 567) increasing the pensions of army 
the Committee on Pensions. 


nurses; to 
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By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 568) granting an increase of pension to Otis T. 
Simonds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8. 569) to pay Maj. Horace P. Williams amount found 
due him by Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PILES: 

A bill (S. 570) granting an increase of pension to Cassle 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 571) granting a pension to Emma Coleman; 

A bill (S. 572) granting a pension to William G. Mandeville; 
and 

A bill (S. 573) granting a pension to Anna C. Hutchinson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 574) to authorize J. W. Vance, L. L. Allen, C. F. 
Helwig, and H. V. Worley, of Pierce City, Mo.; A. B. Durnil, 
D. H. Kemp, Sig Soloman, J. J. Davis, S. A. Chappell, and W. M. 
West, of Monett, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, M. T. Davis, Jared R. 
Woodfill, jr., J. H. Jarrett, and William H. Standish, of Aurora, 
Lawrence County, Mo.; and L. S. Meyer, F. 8. Heffernan, Rob- 
ert A. Moore, William H. Johnson, J. P. McCammon, M. W. Col- 
baugh, and W. H. Schreiber, of Springfield, Greene County, Mo., 
to construct a dam across the James River, in Stone County, 
Mo., and to divert a portion of its waters through a tunnel into 
the said river again to create electric power; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

A bill (S. 575) for the relief of Eugene J. O’Conner and 
J. B. Schweers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (8. 576) granting an increase of pension to Caloway G. 
Tucker; and 

A bill (S. 577) granting a pension to Will H. Mullins; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 578) to erect a post-office building in the city of 
Morristown, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (8S. 579) to correct the lineal and relative rank of 
certain officers of the United States Army and to prevent the 
recurrence of like cases by amending the act approved October 
1, 1890, entitled “An act to provide for the examination of 
certain officers of the army and to regulate promotion therein ”’ 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

sy Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 580) for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; and 

A bill (S. 581) to pay Leopold Luchs moneys laid out and 
expended by him in the improvement of a tract of ground in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 582) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
Hedges; 


A bill (8S. 583) granting an increase of pension to Hugh | 


Berryman; 

A bill (S. 584) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Clemans; and 

A bill (S. 585) granting an increase of pension to William 
Runyan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 586) granting a pension to William S. Davidson; 

A bill (S. 587) granting an increase of pension to Snyder D. 
Freeland; 

A bill (8. 588) granting an increase of pension to Charles T. 
Shepard; 

A bill (S. 589) granting, an increase of pension to Fidelana 
jWhitehead ; 

A bill (S. 590) granting an increase of pension to David L. 
Smith ; 

A bill (S. 591) granting an increase of pension to Charles W. 
Sager ; 

A bill (8. 592) granting a pension to C. A. Bills; and 

A bill (S. 598) granting a pension to Sarah A. Waite; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

(By request) A bill (S. 504) for the relief of W. R. Trotter 
and others (with an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (8S. 595) for the relief of the estate of W. C. York; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 596) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 





thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 597) reserving from entry and sale the mineral 
rights to coal and other minerals mined for fuel, oil, gas, or 
asphalt upon or underlying the public lands of the United States, 
and providing for the entry of the surface of public lands under- 
laid with or containing coal or other minerals mined for fuel, 
oil, gas, or asphalt, and providing for the leasing of the mineral 
rights in such lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (8S. 598) providing for the valuation of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands and the surplus lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations and of the surplus lands in the Creek 
Nation, in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the surface 
and the disposition of the mineral rights therein; and 

A bill (8. 599) providing for the valuation of the segregated 
coal and asphalt lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 
in the State of Oklahoma, and for the sale of the surface and 
the disposition of the mineral rights therein; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 600) appropriating $10,000 to aid in the erection 
of a monument in memory of the late President James A. 
Garfield, at Long Branch, N. J.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 601) to provide for the government of the Canal 
Zone, the construction of the Panama Canal, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

A bill (S. 602) granting an increase of pension to Joel N. 
Shelton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. 603) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Statia (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8S. 604) granting an increase of pension to Monroe 
Masterson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 605) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 


Buchman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 606) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Hall (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 607) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
Fouce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 608) correcting the military records of Charles T. 
Gallagher and Samuel H. Proctor (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (8S. 609) incorporating the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters; and 

A bill (S. 610) incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 611) to restore to the active list of the United 
States Navy the name of Commodore Charles Plummer Perkins, 
United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 614) to amend an act entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Dewitt Eastman,” approved January 8, 1909; and 

A bill (S. 615) for the relief of Daniel Wells; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 616) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 


| making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 


expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, and for other purposes,” approved May 28, 1896, relative 
to the expense allowance of United States attorneys and as- 
sistants while absent from their official residences on official 
business ; 

A bill (S. 617) to authorize the issuance of special bench 
warrants in certain criminal cases; 

A bill (S. 618) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended by the act of February 5, 
1903 ; 

A bill (8S. 619) to provide an additional circuit judge for the 
eighth circuit; and 

A bill (S. 620) to regulate the judicial procedure of the courts 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 621) to amend sections 2325 and 2326 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

A bill (S. 622) to increase the limit of cost for the acquisi- 
tion of additional land for the site of the new post-office and 
court-house at Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 623) authorizing national banking associations to 
make loans on real-estate security in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 








: 
: 
: 
: 
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A bill (S. 624) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of additional light-house districts,” approved 
June 26, 1886; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 625) to amend an act entitled “An act to define 
and punish crimes in the district of Alaska, and to provide a 
code of criminal procedure for said district,” approved March 3, 
1899; and 

A bill (S. 626) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
8, 1903, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 14, 1898, entitled ‘An act extending the 
homestead laws and providing for a right of way for railroads 
in the district of Alaska;’” to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 627) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Minnesota: to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 628) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Barnard; 

A bill (S. 629) granting an increase of pension to Laura M. 
Hoard; 

A bill (S. 630) granting an increase of pension to Henry F 


States; 

A bill (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Decker ; 

A bill (S. 633) granting an increase of pension to Harrison 
Sloggy; and 

A bill (S. 684) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Ingersoll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 635) for the relief of J. Blair Schoenfelt, former 
United States Indian agent, Union Agency, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 686) making appropriation to defray expenses of 
delegates to the constitutional convention of the State of Okla- 
homa; to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 687) for the distribution of the funds of the Five 
Civilized Tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 688) authorizing national banking associations to 
conform to state laws levying a tax or assessment to secure de- 
positors; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 639) granting a pension to Noah E. Curtis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 640) authorizing the creation of a land district in | 
the State of South Dakota to be known as the “Le Beau land 
district; ’ to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 641) extending the provisions of existing pension 
laws to the officers and privates, their widows, children, and de- | 
pendent parents, of the “ Dakota Militia of 1862 and 1863; ” 

A bill (S. 642) to extend the benefits of the act of June | 
27, 1890, to the members of the company of Indian scouts under | 
command of Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully in 1864 and 1865; and | 

A bill (S. 648) granting an increase of pension to Thomas PB. 
Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 644) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An 
act to amend and further extend the benefits of the act approved 
February 8, 1887, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment 
of land in severalty to Indians on the various reservations and 
to extend the protection of the laws of the United States over 
the Indians, and for other purposes;’” to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 


Sanford ; 
A bill (S. 631) to amend the pension laws of the ; 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission, approved June 20, 
1906; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 654) granting an increase of pensicn to Charles 
Richter; 

A bill (S. 655) granting a pension to Alma C, Maxey; 

A bill (S. 656) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Hare; 
- A bill (S. 657) granting a pension to Emily A. Horsefield ; 

A bill (S. 658) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Robichaud;: 

A bill (S. 659) granting a pension to Regina Ebert; 

A bill (S. 660) granting a pension to Julia Coolen; 
A bill (S. 661) granting a pension to John Dillon; 
Ss 


A bill (S. 662) granting an increase of pension to Ezra R. 
Lathrop; 
A bill (S. 663) granting an increase of pension to Merton 


Stancliff (with accompanying papers); 
A bill (S. 664) granting an increase of pension to William 


| Barlow (with accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 665) granting an increase of pension to Mitchell S. 
Barney (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 666) granting an increase of pension to Phillip 
Sutton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 667) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Lovelace (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 668) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Enos (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen 
sions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 669) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Radcliff ; 

A Dill (S. 670) granting an increase of pension to Ira T. Bel 
den (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 671) granting an increase of pension to Parley 8S. 
MeCracken ; 

A bill (S. 672) granting an increase of pension to Henry 


| Mott; 

A bill (S. 673) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Jones (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 674) granting an increase of pet 1 to Joshua B, 
Shumate ; 

A bill (S. 675) granting an increase of pension to Young S 
Slater: 

A bill (S. 676) granting an increase of pension to Soloman 


Kindt (with accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (S. 677) granting an increase of pension to George D. 
Anderson ; 


A bill (S. 678) granting an increase of pension to J. C. Milton 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 679) granting an increase of pension to Charles IH. 
Golden (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 680) granting an increase of pension to Harrison L, 


MecGinness; 

A bill (S. 681) granting an increase of pension to Edward J. 
O’ Donnell ; 

A bill (S. 682) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
MecDaniels; 


A bill (S. 683) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
| Seott; 
A bill (8S. 684) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
tin ; 


A bill (8S. 685) granting a pension to Annie E. Shout (w 
accompanying papers); and 





A bill (S. 645) for the relief of Arthur G. Fisk (with an 
accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 646) for the relief of the estate of Julius Jacobs 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE (by request) : 

A bill (S. 647) for the relief of Marion B. Patterson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 648) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Peters; 

A bill (8S. 649) granting an increase of pension to George 
Pierce; 

A bill (S. 650) granting a pension to Cook Gamble; 

A bill (S. 651) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Hayden; and 

A bill (S. 652) granting increase of pensions to survivors of 
the Indian wars under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 
1902; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 653) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, to enlarge the powers 


A bill (S. 686) granting an increase of pension to Henry C, 
Suess, 

A bill (S. 687) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
| Gibbons ; 

\ bill (S. 688) granting an increase of pension to W. M. Nace: 

A bill (S. 689) granting an increase of pension to Armstead 
Fletcher; 

A bill (S. 690) granting an increase of pension to Eli Lewis: 

A bill (S. 691) granting an increase of pension to Eloi J. 
Hotton ; 
| <A bill (S. 692) granting an increase of pension to Hiram D. 
Brown: 

A bill (8S. 698) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
Emert: 

A bill (S. 694) granting an increase of pension to Josiah C 
Ury; 

A bill (S. 695) granting an increase of pension to F. M. 
Ricards; 

A bill (S. 696) granting a pension to Terressa Jane Hoyt 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 697) granting an increase of pension to Simon B. 
Madden ; 
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A bill (S. 698) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Puett;: 

A bill (S. 699) granting an increase of pension to Harry E. 
Wagner; 

A bill (S. 700) granting a pension to Catherine Madden; 

A bill (S. 701) granting an increase of pension to Lyman 
Aldrich; 

A bill (S. 702) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Langdon ; 


A bill (S. 708) granting a pension to Mrs. John S. Brannan; 

A bill (S. 704) granting a pension to A. ©. Constant; 

A bill (S. 705) granting an increase of pension to H. Clay 
Harman; 

A bill (S. 706) granting a pension to Purdis Ludington ; 

A bill (S. 707) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
McElroy; 

A bill (S. 708) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Ray; 


A bill (S. 709) granting a pension to Eliza P. Tagart; 

A bill (S. 710) granting a pension to Alexander R. Banks; 

A bill (S. 711) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
surnside; 

A bill (S. 712) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
H. Bartlett; 

A bill (S. 713) granting a pension to Nancy L. Flew; 

A bill (S. 714) granting an increase of pension to F. B. 
Fritz ; 

A bill (S. 715) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Dreyer ; 

A bill-(S. 716) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
Wilcox: 

A bill (S. 717) granting an increase of pension to Thomas S. 
White; 

A bill (S. 718) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Williams: 

A bill (S. 719) granting an increase of pension to Norman A. 
Rupe (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 720) granting an increase of pension to A. F. Wade; 

A bill (S. 721) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Riffe; 

A bill (S. 722) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Stanley ; 

A bill (S. 723) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
James; 

A bill (S. 724) granting an increase of pension to Nat G. 
suster ; 

A bill (S. 725) granting a pension to Emilie J. Raff; 

A bill (S. 726) granting an increase of pension to John Bran- 
nan ; 

A bill (S. 727) granting an increase of pension to Almon 
Sparling; 

A bill (S. 728) granting an increase of pension to Alfred Hem- 
mant (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 729) granting an increase of pension to Jesse F. 
Snow (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 730) for the relief of the several States under the 
act of July 8, 1898, and acts amendatory thereto; and 

A bill (S. 731) for the relief of Mary Sherman McCallum; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 782) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
P. Boggis; 

A bill (S. 733) granting an increase of pension to A. H. Bash; 

A bill (S. 784) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
B. Updegrove; 

A bill (S. 735) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Reader; 

A bill (S. 786) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Graham ; 

A bill (S. 7387) granting a pension to Charles Keyerleber ; 

A bill (S. 788) granting an increase of pension to William 
D. Parlin; 

A bill (S. 789) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Fitzpatrick ; 

A bill (S. 740) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Bradley ; 

A bill (S. 741) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Davis; and 

A bill (S. 742) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Mulhall; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 743) granting a pension to Verona Harriman; 

A bill (S. 744) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Holt; 





Charter; 


A bill (S. 745) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 


P. Horne; 


A bill (S. 746) granting an increase of pension to Merrill 


Johnson ; 


A bill (S. 747) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


Johonnett ; 


A bill (S. 748) granting an increase of pension to Dana H. 


McDuffee; 


A bill (8S. 749) granting an increase of pension to Ransom 


Manning; 


A bill (S. 750) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


W. Mansfield; 


A bill (S. 751) granting an increase of pension to Hosea Q. 


Mason; 


A bill (S. 752) granting an increase of pension to Charles 


W. Perley; and 


A bill (S. 753) granting an increase of pension to Henry §8., 


Perry; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 


A bill (S. 754) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
Wilcox; 
A bill (S. 755) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 


A bill (S. 756) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Muncy; 


A bill (8S. 757) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Kerns; 

A bill (S. 758) granting a pension to Samuel Garn; 

A bill (S. 759) granting a pension to Persis M. McKee; and 


A bill (8S. 760) granting a pension to A. J. Staley; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WARNER: 
A bill (S. 761) granting an increase of pension to John R, 
Wilson; 


A bill (S. 762) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Bird; 


A bill (8S. 763) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Silvers; 

A bill (S. 764) granting an increase of pension to Dollie 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 765) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Wrigley; 
A bill (S. 766) granting an increase of pension to Allen Davis; 
A bill (S. 767) granting a pension to Catherine Wagener; 
A bill (S. 768) granting a pension to Jacob Scott; 
A bill (S. 769) granting a pension to George W. Morgan; 
A bill (S. 770) granting a pension to Thomas Seal; 
A bill (S. 771) granting a pension to James N. Snodgrass; 
A bill (S. 772) granting an increase of pension to George T. 
Hayes; 


A bill (8S. 773) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Howell; 


A bill (S. 774) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Douglas; 

A bill (S. 775) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 
White; 

A bill (S. 776) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Muhilbach ; 

A bill (S. 777) granting an increase of pension to Austin 
Shinn ; 

A bill (8S. 778) granting an increase of pension to Alvin 
Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 779) granting an increase of pension to Jehn H. 
Morrison ; 

A bill (S. 780) granting an increase of pension to David F. 
Johnson ; 
A bill (S. 781) granting an increase of pension to James 
Robinson ; 

A bill (8S. 782) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Slates ; 

A bill (S. 783) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Poynter ; 

A bill (S. 784) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Beal; 

A bill (S. 785) granting an increase of pension to Collins 
South ; 

A bill (S. 786) granting a pension to Mary EB. Williams; 

A bill (8S. 787) granting a pension to Mary Riffle; 

A bill (S. 788) granting an increase of pension to Simeon 
Lesley ; 

A bill (S. 789) granting an increase of pension to Simeon K. 
Howe; 


A bill (8S. 790) granting an increase of pension to William S. 
Woodford; 
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A bill (S. 791) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Yoachum ; 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had referred the bill 


to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


A bill (S. 792) granting a pension to Robert F. Jones; Mr. KEAN. I ask that the reference be changed to the Com- 
A bill (S. 793) granting a pension to Sudie Hopkins; mittee on Territories. 
A bill (S. 794) granting a pension to James A. Church; The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
A bill (S. 795) granting an increase of pension to Jerome N. | that the bill be referred to the Committee on Territories. Is 
Gesnier ; there objection? 
A bill (S. 796) granting a pension to Michael Champlain ; Mr. DICK. Mr. President, I desire to lodge an objection 
A bill (S. 797) granting an increase of pension to George W. gainst the request. 
Wade; The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made; and the Dill 
A bill (S. 798) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. | will be referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
Collins ; CONSERVATION OF TIMBER RESOURCES. 


A bill (S. 799) granting an increase of pension to Josiah U. 


Luyster ; 


A bill (S. 800) granting an increase of pension to Lee W. 
Putnam; 
A bill (S. 801) granting an increase of pension to John | 


Dixon; 

A bill (S. 802) 
M,. Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 803) 
Bishop; 

A bill (S. 804) granting a pension to John F. Mitchell ; 

A bill (S. 805) granting a pension to Joseph B. Harriford; 

A bill (S. 806) granting a pension to James P. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 807) granting a pension to Joseph K. Boone; 

A bill (S. 808) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Todhunter ; 5 

A bill (S. 809) granting a 

A bill (S. 810) granting a 

A bill (8. 811) granting a 

A bill (S. 812) granting 
Schubert; 

A bill (S. 813) granting a pension to Herman Ruch; and 

A bill (S. 814) to amend section No. 3 of an act entitled “‘An 
act in amendment of sections 2 and 3 of an act entitled ‘An act 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated 
for the performance of manual labor and providing for pensions | 
to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,’ approved 
June 27, 1890,” approved May 9, 1900; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 815) for the relief of Sanger & Moody; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 816) to prevent the desecration of the American 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

A bill (S. 817) for the relief of Jacob John Locher; 

A bill (S. 818) to empower the Secretary of War to allow 
burial of wives of deceased enlisted men in national cemeteries 
in the same graves as deceased soldiers; and 

A bill (S. 819) to correct the military record of Rudolph 
Kraut; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R.6) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to award the congressional medal of honor to Guy C. Pierce and 
Thomas H. Nolan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 7) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States; to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 8) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing for the levy and 
collection of an income tax; to the Committee on Finance. 


granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 





granting an increase of pension to Gustavus 


pension to William H. Thomas; 
pension to John H. Priestley ; 
pension to Elizabeth P. Wethers; 
an increase of pension to Herman 


’ 


LODE CLAIMS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (S. 612) to modify the law 
pertaining to the acquisition and holding of lode claims in the 
district of Ataska, which was read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. KEAN. As I heard the title of the bill read it in 
regard to Alaska, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, whereas it ought to go to the Committee on 
Terriories. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I somewhat doubt the judgment of 
the Senator as to that. It seems that it is a bill in regard to 
wines, and it should go to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. KEAN. The Committee on Territories has entire charge 
of all business relating to Alaska. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That does not make any difference. 
I can see no more reason why this bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Territories than one relating to mines in New Mexico. 

Mr. KEAN. I will only say to the Senater that it has been 
the custom to send all such bills to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on 


is 


Territories. 


| was read twice by its title 


the | 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (S.'618) relating to the con 
servation of the timber resources of the United States, which 
and referred to the Committee on 


| Public Lands. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. The bill appears to have been referred, by 
request of the Senator from Minnesota, to the Committee on 


| Public Lands, whereas it would seem by its title to belong to 


At 
the 


™ 
siii- 


Resources. 
To 


‘ 


the Committee on Conservation of National 
ieast it would seem that if such a bill does not belong 
Conmmittee on Conservation of National Resources, that 
mittee would look in vain for any tangible jurisdiction. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senato1 
Minnesota the bill was referred to the Committee 
Lands. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the bill 
tion of public lands. It was before the Pul 
Lands at the last session, and I think it should now go to 
committee, as it relates to the method of disposing of our pu 
lands. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. 


TAXATION OF 


cf 


on 


involves the 


Committee on 


Very well. 
REAL ESTATE IN THE COLUMBIA. 
Mr. SCOTT. I ask leave to withdraw the bill (S. 114) 
ing real estate in the District of Columbia, which was 
duced by me by mistake. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
is withdrawn. 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $80,000 for the purchase, condemnation, otherwi 
of land desirable for a new site for the post-office and c 
house at Duluth, Minn., etc., intended to be proposed by hi 
the sundry civil appropriati 1, which was referred to 


DISTRICT OF 


tax- 
intro- 


No objection is heard, and the bill 


TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


or 


bill, 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
| printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to furnishing meals 
and lodging for jurors in certain cases, etc., intended to be pro 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

He submitted an amendment 
the judges of the district courts of t United States shall 
allowed the sum of $6 per day as expenses for traveling, ete 
| intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

COFFEE 


I submit 


‘oe 


hereafter 
b 


also providing that 


he . 


, 


TRADE WITH CUBA. 


resolution and ask for t 


Mr. DEPEW. 
consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 8) was read, as follows: 


its presen 


a 


Senate resolution 8 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to transmit to the 
| Senate of the United States ail papers and correspondence between t 
Department of State and the Republic of Cuba in connection with the 
question of recognizing coffee roasted in the United States and exported 
|} to the Republic of Cuba, as being a product of the industry of the 


United States, so far as consistent with the public interests. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objecti to the 
consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the resolution be read 
It does not seem to be in accordance with the general practice. 


nm present 


again 


i 


Mr. DEPEW. I think it better that the resolution should go 
to the Committee on Cuban Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Cuban Relations. No ob- 
jection is heard. 

MAJ. PIERRE CHARLES L’ENFANT. 

Mr. RAYNER submitted the following concurrent resolution 

(S. C. Res. 2), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Senate concurrent resolution 2 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby granted 
the use of the Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the removal 
of the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’'Enfant from the present rest- 
ing place, the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md., to Arlington 
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National Cemetery, where the remains will be reinterred; such use of 
the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day, and 
under such supervision as may be approved by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CRANE subsequently, from the Committee on Rules, to 
whom was referred the foregoing concurrent resolution, re- 
ported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 7), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 7. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the University of the United 
States be, and is hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,440 
per annum. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
11), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 11. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers 
and to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer te report such 
hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
pending before said committee; that the committee may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate; and that the expense thereof be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PRINTING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 9) was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 9. 

Resolved, That authority is granted to print and bind, for the use 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, such papers and docu- 
ments as may be deemed necessary in connection with subjects here- 
tofore considered or to be considered by said committee during the 
Sixty-first Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. What is the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the usual printing resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
if, under the rules, the resolution ought not to go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, to examine into the probable cost of the 
proposed printing? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The cost could not possibly be ascer- 


tained. Similar resolutions have been passed during the last | 


five Congresses. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
has hearings from time to time, and the committee wishes the 
privilege of printing those hearings. It is an inconsequential 
matter. The committee has been in the habit of doing it for 
a long time. 

Mr. CULBERSON., It is the customary resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it is the customary resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Under the circumstances I shall not 
object, but I understand the rule to be that if the cost of print- 
ing exceeds $500 the resolution must go to the Committee on 
Printing or to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that the printing 
under the resolution will cost very much less than that; and in 
the very nature of things we could not anticipate the exact cost. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator is sure, however, that the 
cost of printing will be less than $500? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly can give the Senator that as- 
surance. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well; then it is within the rule. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

EDWARD A. KEELER. 

Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
10), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 10. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is hereby directed 
to place the name of Edward A. Keeler on the employees’ roll of the 
Senate, to date from and after the passage of this resolution, at the 
rate of $1,440 per annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate pending further provision by law, and that such employment be 
continued until otherwise ordered by the Senate. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate concurrent 


resolution 12 from the House of Representatives, which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 





House concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That during the present session of Congress there shall be printed and 
allotted for distribution to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives 40 copies and to each Senator 60 copies of the daily Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp in addition to the number now provided by bw, but no 
portion of said additional quota shall be reserved for binding. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. . 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
March 29, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1909. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


Ormsby McHarg, of North Dakota, to be Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, vice William R. Wheeler, resigned. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Charles A. Judson, of Ohio, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. ‘To fill an existing 
vacancy, 

AMBASSADOR TO ITALY, 


John G, A. Leishman, of Pennsylvania, now ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to Turkey, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Italy, vice Lloyd C. Griscom, resigned. 


ENvoys EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Henry Clay Ide, of Vermont, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Spain, vice William Miller Collier, resigned. 

Charles H. Sherrill, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
the Argentine Republic, vice Huntington Wilson, appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES, 


Thomas R. Lyons, of Alaska, to be United States district 
judge, first division, district of Alaska, vice Royal A. Gunnison, 
whose term expired December 11, 1908. 

Charles P. Orr, of Pennsylvania, to be United States district 
judge, western district of Pennsylvania. An additional ap- 
pointment, authorized by the act of Congress approved February 
26, 1909. 

UnitTep STATES ATTORNEYS, 


Cornelius D. Murane, of Alaska, to be United States attorney, 
third division, district of Alaska, commencing July 1, 1909, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1909 (Public, No. 322). 

George B. Curtiss, of New York, to be United States attorney 
for the northern district of New York. A reappointment, his 
term having expired on June 4, 1908. 

Henry A. Wise, of New York, to be United States attorney 
for the southern district of New York, vice Henry L. Stimson, 
resigned. 

William G. Wheeler, of Wisconsin, to be United States attor- 
ney for the western district of Wisconsin. A reappointment, 
his term having expired January 22, 1909. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Levi P. Hunt, Second Cavalry, to be colonel from 
March 23, 1909, vice Hickey, Fourteenth Cavalry, retired from 
active service, 

Maj. Edwin P. Andrus, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel 
from March 23, 1909, vice Hunt, Second Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel L. Tate, Third Cavalry, to be major from March 
23, 1909, vice Andrus, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. William H. Winters, Thirteenth Cavalry, to be 
captain from March 23, 1909, vice Tate, Third Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. Walter H. Gordon, Eighteenth Infantry, to be major 
from March 23, 1909, vice Browne, Second Infantry, deceased. 

Second Lieut. John McK. Pruyn, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from December 2, 1908, vice Hawkins, Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, promoted, 
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Second Lieut. Henry W. Fleet, Second Infantry, to be first 
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Alexander T. Boothe to be postmaster at Pierce City, Mo., in 


lieutenant from December 9, 1908, vice Hegeman, Nineteenth | place of Alexander T. Boothe. Incumbent’s commission expired 


Infantry, promoted. February 27, 1909. 


Second Lieut. Francis H. Burr, Third Infantry, to be first James F. Rhea to be postmaster at Dixon, Mo. Office be 


lieutenant from December 11, 1908, vice Tarlton, First Infantry, | presidential October 1, 1908. 
retired from active service. WEBRASWA 
Second Lieut. John C. Ashburn, Fifth Infantry, to be first —— 
lieutenant from December 24, 1908, vice Hadsell, Nineteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Robert T. Phinney, Twelfth Infantry, to be first 


Stuart B. McLean, deceased. 
NEW JERSEY. 


“ame 


Lon Cone to be postmaster at McCook, Nebr., in place of 
I ’ 


; ans P vs ‘a! arv 9 909 “ica “eeter Seve a . - . . 
lieutenant from February 28, 1909, vice Feeter, Seventh In | Herbert C. Farrand to be postmaster at Bloomfield, N. J., in 


fantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Hugh M. Kelly, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be | 
first lieutenant from March 6, 1909, vice Rains, Twentieth 


place of George W. Heath, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


Infantry, dropped for desertion. | Herbert B. Eaton to be postmaster at Youngstown, N. Y., in 
| 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
| January 6, 1909. 


place of Herbert B. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired 


. >tnhar rl ios « vs i > avy » = . . 7 , : 
. aoa a eee to be a eee an aaeae | Archibald K. Fowler to be postmaster at Caledonia, N. ¥Y., in 
sere: Sa th day of March, 1909, vice Capt. Albert P. Dixon, | piace of Archibald K. Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
deceased. ; eras a ie . | February 3, 1909. 
ae ( crag teage Ww a H. we ema to a > a Frederick 8S. Welch to be postmaster at Allegany, N. Y., in 
in the navy com t le 25th day o ebruary, 1909, vice Com | piace of Henry E. Harms. Incumbent’s commission expired 
mander Henry C. Gearing, retired. January 18, 1908 
“Hsia arre » "ickersh:; ie ns j i 7 ae = 7 , 
Ensign Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieutenant (junior | NORTH CAROLINA. 


grade) in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon 

the completion of three years’ service in present grade. Jesse C. Randall to be postmaster at Bryson City, N. C. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieu- | became presidential October 1, 1908. 

tenant in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 

a vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 


OHIO, 


CHIEF JUSTICE, SUPREME CoURT OF Porto RIco. 


José Conrado Hernandez, of Porto Rico, to be chief justice of | January 20, 1909. 


the supreme court of Porto Rico, vice José Severo Quinones, OKLAHOMA, 
deceased. ‘ : ts i 
John Coyle to be postmaster at Rush Springs, Okla. Office 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, SUPREME Court oF Porto RIco. became presidential July 1, 1908 
. sas rn ‘ > : . : . | Gq. de i ‘ick . wo naster ¢ Tt le >} le fT} 
Emilio Toro y Cuevas, of Porto Rico, to be associate justice Bn I aaa . > be aoe a it Tuttle, Okla. O b 
. s a 4 ‘ame preside al Ji ary VOD, 
of the supreme court of Porto Rico, vice José Conrado Hernan- | ‘ prcpacentas sanuary ft, 
dez, nominated to be chief justice. PENNSYLVANIA. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. Thomas F.. Bourke to be postmaster at Rossiter, Pa. Office 
. : = P . ‘ became presidential July 1, 1908 
John W. Miller, of Wisconsin, to be register of the land office | ™ © presidential July 2, 1000. = ee 
at Wausau, Wis., his term having expired. (Reappointment.) James Edw ard Butler to be postmaster at Ellwood City, Pa., 
- —— oe ee P or, . ; : in place of Robert A. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expired 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. January 30, 1909. 
' ain : . ‘ — John B. Cox to be postmaster at Sheridanville, Pa., i lace 
Minor S. Williams, of Minot, N. Dak., to be receiver of public 20 c a oH, aad = CemTIEe, Fa, Ie yen 
secon ' ‘ ma ‘ ; of Charles Wolfenden, resigned 
moneys at Williston, N. Dak., vice Victor Chaffee, deceased, and j , MeClara i asd ; 
John P. MeDowell temporary appointee Joseph A. IeClaran to be postmaster at Saltsburg, Pa., in 
’ pes : oe ; place of Joseph A. McClaran. Incumbent’s commission expired 
POSTMASTERS. | March 3, 1909. 
ALABAMA. David I. Stadden to be pommacter at Glen Campbell, Pa., in 
place of David I. Stadden. Incambent’s commission expire 
Newman H. Freeman to be postmaster at Haleyville (late | February 27, 1909. 
Haleysville), Ala. Office became presidential January 1, 1909, | James Rh. Underwood to be postmaster at Roscoe, Pa. Offic 
and to change name of office. became presidential October 1, 1908, 
ILLINOIS. . VIRGINIA, 
William D. Hardy to be postmaster at Taylorville, Ill., in Albert A. Evans to be postmaster at Mount Jackson, Va.., 
place of James R. Smith, resigned. place of Aibert A. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expire 


arc 7. 1909 
IOWA. March 17, 1909. 


J. W. Jarnagin to be postmaster at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in ! 


place of Edward A. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired CONFIRMATIONS. 


December 14, 1907. | Executive nominations conjirmed by the Senate March 25. 19¢ 
KANSAS, 
" ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Robert H. Montgomery to be postmaster at Oswego, Kans., in . : . — 
place of Jared C. Richcreek. Incumbent’s commission expired Ormsby McHarg to be Assistant Secretary of Commer 
December 14, 1908. Labor. 
KENTUCKY. RECEIVER OF Pusric MONEys. 
Mike Hughes to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Ky., in place of Minor S. Williams to be receiver of public moneys at W 
Ludlow F. Petty, resigned. ton, N. Dak. 
- PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
MARYLAND, 
rs1Ti : . . . jeut. Charles M. Tozer to be a lieutenant-com: nder 
William P. Miller to be postmaster at Forest Glen, Md. Office ae Leigh C. P Poteet to he . 2 i cate ei mee 
became presidential January 90S ee ees Ss _ 
presidential January 1, 1905, | The following-named lieutenant-commanders to be lieutenant- 
MICHIGAN, commanders : 


Thomas D. Parker, 
Jonas H. Holden, 
Thomas T, Craven, 

MISSOURI. Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, 

Gatewood S. Lincoln, 

Ivan C. Wettengel, 

Wat T. Cluverius, 


Cash B. Herman to be postmaster at Carleton, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1908. 


Robert A. Booth to be postmaster at Buffalo, Mo., in place of 
Robert A. Booth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1908. 


Charles M. Trace to be postmaster at New Concord, Oh 
| placesof George C, Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


Office 


io, in 





a OS 


Aare. 
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Albert W. Marshall, 

Thomas A. Kearney, 

Arthur MacArthur, jr., and 

Frank E. Ridgely. 

Lieut. Commander Robert E. Coontz to be a commander. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
Andrew C. Pickens, 

Paul P. Blackburn, 

Forde A. Todd, and 


Allen B. Reed, 





The following-named lteutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenunts: 

\ ( C. Pickens 

P. j kburn 

Forde A. Todd, and 

Allen B. Reed. 

MI hipman Joseph 8S. Evans to be an ensign. 

The following-named paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant-commander : 

Timothy S. O'Leary, 

George Brown, jr., 

Walter B. Izard, 


David Potter, 

Samuel Bryan, 

Arthur F. Huntington, 
larry H. Balthis, 
Charles Conrad, 


William T. Gray, 
George I’, Dyer, 
John W. Morse, 


Robert H. Woods, 
Rebert H. Orr, 
William A. Merritt, 
John Irwin, jr., 
Webb V. H. Rose, 
William H. Doherty, 
harles Morris, jr., 

I 


Ch 
Frederick K. Perkins, and 

George C. Schafer. 

The following-named assistant paymasters, with the rank of 
ensign, to be assistant paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant | 
(junior grade): 

Dallas B. Wainwright, jr., 

William H. Wilterdink, 

George P. Shamer, 

Harry H. Palmer, 

Omar D. Conger, 

John F. O'Mara, 

Patrick T. M. Lathrop, 

James P, Helm, 

Ryron D. Rogers, 

Edward C. Little, 

Frank H. Atkinson, 

Frank Baldwin, 

Manning H. Philbrick, and 

Henry L. Beach. 

Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, with the rank of 
lieutenant, to be a naval constructor with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to be assistant naval con- 
structors with the rank of lieutenant: 

Fred G. Coburn, 

Waldo P. Druley, 

John E, Otterson, 

Charles A. Harrington, 

Herbert S. Howard, 

Robert B. Hilliard, and 

Edwin O. Fitch, jr. 


POSTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA, 
Alice B. Bussey at Cuthbert, Ga. 
ILLINOIS. 
William D. Hardy at Taylorville, OL 
KANSAS, 
Charles K. Ware at Downs, Kans, 
NEW YORK. 
Edward Sautter at Lyons, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
John Cuncannon at Kennett Square, Pa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, March 25, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of House bill 1438. 

The moiion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. 
OLMSTED in the chair. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
recognized concerning a matter which is somewhat of personal 
privilege, and yet is of a public nature. 

The newspapers of the country have made many statements 
in the last two days that I was engaged in the preparation of 
a bill for an income tax to carry out the policy of the adminis- 
tration of President Taft and that the President had given his 
official indorsement to such a measure. That is entirely wrong; 
and if allowed to go without immediate correction, it might 
lead to some possible embarrassment, or at least misunderstand- 
ing, as to the President and to his administration. So, under 
the circumstances, I desire to place on record exactly what has 
occurred and the purpose of it, and to place upon myself the 
entire responsibility for any measure which may be presented, 
and for that reason will ask about five minutes of the time of 
this committee. 

When the National River and Harbor Congress met in Wash- 
ington last December and resolved in favor of a large bond 
issue of $500,000,000 for internal improvements, it seemed to 
me, as to many other Members of this House, that such a resolu- 
tion in favor of a bond issue for such purposes was extremely 
unwise and dangerous, would imperil the national credit, and 
thus weaken the Nation as against possible future emergencies, 
and at the same time lead to needless and untold waste and 
extravagance. At the same time I realized the necessity, as I 
think we all do, that these great internal improvements must 
be made and properly provided for in some way, and some 
adequate way, too, which will satisfy the reasonable demands 
of the people that the waterways of the country will be speedily 
and well provided for. I think most of us also realize that the 
time is rapidly approaching when this Federal Government can 
no longer expect to derive its full income to defray the vast 
expenses of carrying on its varied operations entirely from the 
consuming capacity of the people. There must be some other 
method of raising revenue to care for the present and increas- 
ing future for carrying on the great purposes of the Federal 
Government. That seems to be recognized, in part, by the meas- 
ure now before us for consideration. 

The decision of Pollock against The Trust Company as to the 
income tax in the revenue act of 1894 has never been thoroughly 
satisfactory to the country. In the first case, in the One hundred 
and fifty-seventh United States, there were five points as to this 
law considered by the court. I shall not attempt to elaborate, 
but just to state what has actually occurred. There were two 
points actually decided in the first case as reported. One was 
that the tax on incomes from real estate was a direct tax; 
second, that under the Constitution Congress has no right to 
levy on the sovereign power of the States and tax the securities 
of States and their creatures—the municipalities. 

In that decision there were three points expressly left unde- 
cided by the Supreme Court: First, whether or not these were 
separable from the other clauses of that law; second, whether 
or not the tax on personalty was a direct tax; third, the ques- 
tion of uniformity. 

Upon the rehearing of this case, as reported in the One hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth United States, the court decided the in- 
valid could not be separated from the valid portions of the law, 
so that all must fafl. It further held that taxes on incomes from 
both real estate and personalty were direct taxes and so were 
invalid in that act. The question of uniformity was left unde- 
cided. So the law was decided to be unconstitutional for the 
foregoing reasons, which have dried up the sources of revenue 
from the great mass of concentrated wealth of the Nation best 
able to contribute to its maintenance and advancement. 

Now, assuming that we need a largely increased revenue for 
the purpose of internal improvements; and, second, that the 
Federal Government ought to have the power to levy on the 
income of the aggregate wealth of this Nation; and, third, that 
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this ought to be provided so that the Government could use it 
in case of any emergency, it seemed to me that these could all 
be combined at this time and not interfere with any legislation 
at all or with improvements at all. The river and harbor 
bill, then pending and since passed, provided only for surveys, 
and made no appropriations for purposes of actual improvement. 
sefore those surveys could eventuate into projects and require 
appropriations by Congress, this matter of providing revenues 
in this manner might be thoroughly and completely tested and 
argued and settled. For that purpose, it seemed to me, it might 
be good policy to have drafted the best kind of a bill, providing 
for a tax on incomes—an ideal bill, not having any connection 
with or designed to care for the current revenues or expenses 
of the Government at all—and place the proceeds of this tax, 
a small tax designed practically or principally for the purpose 
of testing these questions, into a special fund for internal water- 
way improvements. This tax or fund would not be the sole 
and exclusive fund for such purpose, but mostly a convenient 
method of framing the law and trying the case. 

Now, if the tax be decided to be unconstitutional, and Con- 
gress has no power to make it, then no harm is done, no fund is 
impaired and no project uncared for, no bills unpaid, and credit 
of the Government would be just as high. The improvements 
would go along just the same. The matter by this means would 
be thoroughly and satisfactorily sifted and settled. The ques- 
tion then would be squarely presented to the American people, 
whether they thought that the Congress should haye the power 
to levy such a tax, and if so, it must be done by means of a 
properly drafted constitutional amendment. Now, if the tax 
could be upheld, in whole or in substantial part, then the ques- 
tion of obtaining a fund for internal waterway improvements 
and, indeed, many other things would be settled. No bond issue 
would be necessary, and the power of the Government to levy 
on the aggregate wealth of this country in case of emergency 
would be completely disposed of. The credit of the Nation 
would be maintained, and a sentiment created that there would 
be a more equal distribution of its burdens. 

For that reason it seemed to me to be wise to draft a bill 
with separate clauses, putting a tax upon incomes of real estate 
in one clause and declaring that the invalidity of that clause 
should not affect the balance of the provisions of the act. The 
same could be done as to personalty, and so on, as to the 
various classes and subjects of taxation. By this method any 
tax of any substance might be retained, even if some be found 
to be invalid upon the final consideration. Upon arriving at 
that conclusion I laid the matter before President Roosevelt. 
He was delighted with the suggestion and inquired in what 
way he could be of assistance. He referred me to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who also gladly promised cooperation. 
The Secretary directed his subordinate officers to prepare a 
bill along those lines, but for some reason or other those offi- 
cers neglected to do so and did not report their negligence 
until the very last week of last session. We were all rushed 
in the last days of the session, so I concluded to wait until 
the new administration came in. 

I laid this matter before President Taft as I am explaining it 
to the House, and he also was pleased at the suggestion and 
promised cooperation to see that a bill was prepared as a basis 
for my own suggestions. 
sponsibility and the administration had no views in connection 
with.the matter. All it did was to tender the services of the 


executive departments to do the work for this measure, exactly | 


as it does for nearly every measure of importance presented to 
the House. And that is what I desire to have made clear, that 
whatever I do is on my own responsibility. I am only seeking 
advice and assistance from the various bureaus in the depart- 
ment of the administration and from whatever source I can 
get it. I will now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Hutt]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I see that the gentleman has made 
considerable investigation of this subject, and I desire to ask 
him whether or not, in his judgment, it would be impossible to 
frame a just, equitable, and comprehensive income-tax law with- 
out first securing a revision by the Supreme Court and a reversal 
by that court of the decision upon the income-tax question in 
1894? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not 
quite agree with the gentleman. As I stated, there were three 
questions that the Supreme Court expressly refused to decide. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Will the gentleman pardon me in 
that connection? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The first decision of the Supreme 
Court on this question is reported in the One hundred and fifty- 
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seventh United States Reports. That decided only a portion of 
the questions raised. In that case the chief questions decided 
related to incomes derived from real estate and also incomes 
derived from state or municipal bonds. That decision left unde- 
cided and open the question as to whether the void provisions in 
the bill rendered invalid the remainder of the provisions in the 
bill, whether an income from personal property was a direct tax, 
and also whether any part of the tax, if not direct, was invalid 
for want of uniformity. Those questions were left undeter- 
mined in the first decision. Later, when the hearing was had 
before the full court and the case was heard anew upon all the 
questions involved, a broad, sweeping decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court, reported in the One hundred and fifty-eighth 
United States, undertaking to settle all the questions, and did 
do so. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect, and I will add the substance of that decision which, inad- 
vertently, I overlooked. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would like 
to ask him if he thinks the tax upon receipts of corporations 
would be in violation of the Constitution? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I prefer not to go into a dis- 
cussion of that question. I am glad that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hutt] has made the statement. I intended to 
supplement my first statement by an additional one as to the 
effect of the last decision, but it slipped my mind as I completed 
the analysis of the first decision. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
suggestion? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
from Georgia. 

Mra BARTLETT of Georgia. Speaking accurately, it will not 
do to say that the first case of Pollock against The Insurance 
Company in the One hundred and fifty-seventh United States 
Reports was a decision. It was not a decision; it was simply 
the opinions of various judges. There was no decision of any 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


I will yield to the gentleman 


| of the questions raised until the decision was promulgated in 


the One hundred and fifty-eighth United States, when the full 
court was hearing the case and when Judge Jackson came back 
and took part, and then it was that the decision was rendered 
by a majority of five judges to four. So that we can not be 
guided by anything decided in the One hundred and fifty-seventh 
United States Reports. What was decided in the One hundred 
and fifty-eighth is a decision, but the case in the One hundred 


| and fifty-seventh was not a decision. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I might differ slightly with 
the gentleman from Georgia, and yet he is correct, as he nearly 
always is upon legal propositions, that the final decision was 
that in the One hundred and fifty-eighth United States. How- 
ever, that is not what I rose to present to this committee. The 
reasoning and arguments as to our powers are presented in both 
cases and have a bearing upon our actions, and all I want is 
to have made clear that whatever @ am doing personally is upon 


| my own responsibility, with the help of whatever sources. of in 


formation I can draw from, and I propose to present some kind 


| of a measure to this Congress before the close of this session. 


Mr. PARSONS. But, as I understand the gentleman, it has 


| nothing to do with the tariff bill. 
The administration assumed no re- | 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all; it has no connection 
with any pending measure. I have tried carefully to separate 
it from every legislative and administrative proposition, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnésota. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I gather from the statement of the gen- 
tleman that the proceeds of the income tax which he proposes 
is to be used for the development of waterways. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is the nominal purpose, 
for the purpose of testing the question in a convenient manner, 
so that it shall not affect any pending legislation concerning our 
revenue. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is not that directly in conflict with the 
suggestion and the proposition made in every one of these large 
waterways conventions that have been held here at Washington 
by the people advocating the issuance of $500,000,000 worth of 
bonds? Do not they claim that that is making posterity bear 
a part of the burdens? The gentleman’s proposition is to bring 
the proceeds of his proposed income bill directly and immedi- 
ately as a burden upon the people at this time. Does the gentle- 
man intend that his income tax shall have any connection what- 
soever with the clause in the present proposed tariff bill con- 
cerning the inheritance tax? It has no connection with that. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. There is no necessary connec- 
tion at all. There can not be any connection, direct or remote, 


with any item of the measure, 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Does not the gentleman think that his 
suggestion would be a very fine substitute for the inheritance 
clause in the present tariff bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Not at all. The inheritance 
clause is there to raise a revenue. The suggestion I make is not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does not the gentleman think the in- 
come tax would be more satisfactory and equitable than an 
inheritance tax? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. If the income tax could be col- 
lected to raise revenue for current expenses, but it can not. It 
will have to be tested by the best kind of a bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, That could be tested in the tariff bill as 
well as in any other. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
that discussion at this time. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understand the gentleman correctly, his 
purpose is to have a bill prepared to be presented to the next 
session of Congress? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
Session. 

Mr. JAMES. Docs the gentleman expect to have it acted 
upon at this session? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
for discussion. 

Mr. JAMES. 
bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Because it has an entirely 
different purpose. The bill I propose to present is for the pur- 
pose of having tested the right to levy those taxes. 

Mr. JAMES. The purpose is to raise a revenue. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; but I do not care to em- 
barrass this bill in the slightest. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it an embarrassment to this bill to offer to 
try to tax the wealth of the country to some extent? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No; because I believe in that 
more thoroughly than the gentleman, but I am trying to do it 
in a practical way. 

Mr. JAMES. I doubt if the gentleman believes in it more 
thoroughly than I do. 
Mr. HAMILTON, 

bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to say to the gentleman that, so 
far as I am concerned, I think this question of an income tax 
upon the great fortunes of the rich has been put off thirteen 
years too long as it is now. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is all I care to say at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
woop] is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, before the gentle- 
man begins, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], and also the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], said, in opening their speeches, that this was not the 
time for an academic discussion of the tariff bill, but before I 
discuss the bill itself I want to ask the House to pardon me for 
making a few academical remarks on the subject, because my 
situation is somewhat different from that of other Members of 
this House. I represent a great manufacturing district. When 
I was first elected to Congress from that district, I was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats of my district on a platform declaring 
in favor of a tariff for revenue. 

I have maintained that position ever since, but I often find 
myself in the anomalous attitude of having some of my con- 
stituents who are protectionists declare that I am a free trader, 
and often find that when I am in Washington some of my col- 
leagues, because I come here from a manufacturing district, 
assert that I am a protectionist. I therefore want to make a 
statement before I come to the discussion of the Payne bill as 
to what my position is. 

The consideration of the questions involved in the bill now 
pending before the House brings before us all the lights and 
shadows of varying intensity involved in the taxation of im- 
ported commodities, from the position of the extreme prohibitive 
protectionist to that of the free trader. In my judgment, with 
a deficit in the Treasury estimated all the way from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000, the most important question for us to consider 
at this time is the raising of sufficient revenue to support the 
Government. I believe that a large majority of the people of 


I do not care to enter into 


I should present it to this 


I do not say that. I present it 


Why not present it as an amendment to this 


Has the gentleman yet introduced this 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprEr- 


the United States favor a system of taxation by duties levied 
on imports of foreign merchandise and that the country desires 
Congress to continue this mode of raising revenue. 

The urgent necessity for a revision of the present tariff laws 
of the country is apparent to all; in the first place, the present 
revenues are not sufficient to support the Government; in the 
next place, the development of improved business methods and 
advances in the processes of manufacture, due to improved 
machinery, have made the taxes levied under the Dingley bill 
out of adjustment with the present needs of the business inter- 
ests of the country, in many instances prohibitive to such an 
extent that they not only do not produce revenue, but are a 
direct injury to the great productive interests of the Nation. 

In the preparation of a bill, the differences that exist between 
the two great parties are not the issue of protection against 
free trade, but the true issue is that one desires to write a pro- 
tective tariff that leans toward prohibition of imports and the 
other a revenue tariff that favors fair competition. Although 
we occasionally find a free trader within the ranks of the Dem- 
ocratic party, the great rank ard file of the party do not favor 
the doctrine of free trade. There has never been a platform 
of a national convention since the organization of the Demo- 
cratic party that has advocated free-trade theories; they have 
always maintained the true position of the party was in favor 
of a tariff for revenue. There never has been a tariff bill en- 
acted into law by the Democratic party that has not favored 
the doctrine of a tariff for revenue as opposed to a tariff levied 
along free-trade lines, such as the revenue laws of Great Britain. 

The most distinctive Democratic tariff bill that was ever 


written on the statute books of this country was the Walker 


tariff of 1846, and, although the duties levied under this tariff 
did not exceed 30 per cent ad valorem, they were levied on 
competitive articles, such as wool, cotton, iron, and steel; sugar 
and coffee, noncompetitive articles, were placed on the free 
list, which clearly demonstrates that the Democratic party in 
preparing its tariff bills has favored a duty levied for revenue, 
and also stood for the incidental protection that might arise 
from the levying of such a duty. 

The true distinction between the two great parties of this 


| country, to my mind, is the difference between a prohibitive 


tariff bill and a competitive tariff bill; the Republican party 
favors a tariff that will raise some revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment, but at the same time will prohibit the importation of 
as much foreign merchandise from coming into the country as is 
possible and raise revenue at all, for although the Republican 
party has repeatedly declared that they favor a tariff to pro- 
tect the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
they have placed their duties so greatly in excess of this 
amount, and in so many cases at prohibitive rates, that we 
are compelled to reach a conclusion that their tariff bills are 
written to prohibit and not for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference of the cost of production; in fact, they are protecting 
the manufacturer in his profits, as declared in the last Republi- 
can platform, The Democratic party has always declared for 
a tariff for revenue. 

It is true that any tariff taxes that are levied which allow 
some imports to enter the country would in one sense be a 
tariff for revenue, but I take it that the clear meaning of the 
declaration of the party in favor of a tariff for revenue means 
a competitive tariff—that is, a tariff that allows sufficient im- 
ports of every product made in the United States to be imported 
from abroad to bring about fair and honest competition, thereby 
producing revenue and at the same time preventing the home 
producer from hiding behind a tariff wall that will enable him 
to establish monopolies and unduly increase the burdens of taxa- 
tion resting upon the American people without their receiving 
any benefit in return, either in the shape of revenue for the 
Government or in the development of the great industrial in- 
terests of the country; for it is an axiom that can not be dis- 
puted that the moment any industry is enabled to create a mo- 
nopoly, its development along lines of best endeavor at once 
ceases. 

If there was a more general understanding that the tariff is 
a tax in which private interests share the proceeds with the 
yovernment, there would be a more rigorous questioning of the 
various duties imposed by Congress than has yet been manifest. 

Professor Taussig, in his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee at the recent hearings, stated: 


Protection is granted for the purpose of enabling new industries to 
establish themselves and to offset the difference in cost at home and 
abroad. If an infant industry can not be strong and lusty in a rea- 
sonable time, it shows it is developed by artificial means and is not 
justified, and the props should be taken away. Statistics conclusively 


show that most of our industries are now able to stand alone. 
Again he stated: 
Qur natural advantages, improved machinery, efficiency of American 


labor, and ocean freight rates in many instances overcome the differ- 
ence in cost of labor at home and abroad. 





1909. 
. | 


he facts developed before the Ways and Means Committee 
on the pending bill demonstrate beyond a doubt that if the 
definition as defined by Professor Taussig of a tariff for protec- 
tion is the truth, that there are very few, if any, American in- 
dustries that are left within its terms or entitled to its support. 
On the other hand, the testimony is conclusive that the present 


rates of duty are far in excess of the difference in the cost of | 
production; and when the tariff duties exceed the difference of | 
the cost of production at home and abroad they are of necessity | 


levied for the sole purpose of protecting the manufacturer's 


profits, which, to my mind, can not be justified under any cir- | 


cumstances, for when the manufacturer has a fair field on 
equal terms he should be required to rely on his own resources, 
energy, and business judgment to successfully meet his com- 
petitor and drive him from the field. Whenever you agree to 
the doctrine that he is entitled to a protective wall to prevent 
competition, you have laid the foundation stone to create mo- 
nopoly and to unduly and unjustly lay burdens upon the con- 
suming masses of the people. 

Prior to the war of 1812 the duties levied under the tariff 
acts, although they incidentally afforded some protection, were 
clearly levied solely for the purpose of obtaining revenue; but 
during the war of 1812 the embargo acts and other restrictions 
that necessarily arose from the war developed certain lines of 
manufacture to an extent that they were controlling the Amer- 
ican market at prices above those justified by normal conditions. 

To maintain this stilted condition, they called on Congress to 
enact a tariff that would protect them against foreign competi- 
tion, and the tariff of 1816, carrying an average rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, was an outgrowth of this sentiment. From 
that day to this the great industries of this country have been 
fostered and protected by tariff laws, in many instances pro- 
hibitive laws, in order that they might grow strong and self- 
sustaining. As the infant industry grew, in most instances the | 
tariff rates increased instead of diminishing, until we have 
reached a condition where the duties are so high they no 
longer produce a fair amount of revenue, and in a great many | 
instances by the continual increase of the duty. In other cases | 
it has been brought about by allowing the old duties to remain 
when the progress and development of the American industry 
had placed it in a position where it was enabled to compete on 
equal terms with its foreign rival. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representatives on the 
4th of March last, Mr. Tawney, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, stated that there would be a 
deficit in the Treasury at the end of this fiscal year amounting 
to $150,000,000. I do not think he has made an overestimate. 
It is absolutely necessary to meet this deficit or we will bring 
disaster to the Government and the business interests of the 
country. | 

There are but three ways in which the deficit can be avoided. | 
First, by reducing expenditures; this seems to be impossible 
under a Republican administration. Second, by levying taxes | 
additional to those now imposed on the people, in order that 
the present tariff duties assessed in the interests of the manu- 
facturer may not be disturbed. Third, by reducing the present 
prohibitive duties of the Dingley bill to a competitive basis, 
where they will produce sufficient revenue to meet the demands 
of the Treasury. The protective sentiment in this country has 
been fostered and cherished for so many years by the Repub- 
lican party that many great manufacturing interests look upon 
it as a vested right and seem to believe that, regardless of 
whether the Government has sufficient revenue to maintain it 


or not, they are entitled to the absolute and entire control of | 
This | 


the American market without competition from abroad. 
clearly is not a healthy condition of affairs. Where any great 
corporation in the United States controls 50 per cent or more 
of the production of a particular commodity the people are in 
arms at once and declare it to be a trust; that legislation is 
needed to control it; that it is not entitled to control 50 per 
cent of the supply of any great commodity that the people need. 
And yet, when the great industries in any particular branch of 
productive development control 99 per cent of the American 
market against foreign competition, and in many instances make 
special agreements among themselves to maintain prices, the 
contention is made that such a tariff is not monopolistic in its 
tendency, and that such industries are entitled to the absolute 
and undivided control of the American market for the sale of 
their product, regardless of the condition of the Treasury and 
regardless of the right of the consumer to have a reasonable 
competition to regulate prices. 

The Census Bureau prepared a pamphlet entitled “ Imports, 
exports, and domestic manufactures,” arranged according to 
the paragraphs of the tariff law of 1907 for the use of the Ways 
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and Means Committee at its recent hearings. From the 
contained in this pamphlet, I ascertained that the total 
from foreign countries under the so-called 


facts 
imports 


‘Dingley bill” for 





the year 1905 amounted to $547,391,557; that the total produ 
tion of articles protected under the terms of this a in the 
United States for the year 1905 amounted to $13,543,1S0,743 
and the total consumption of commodities by the A 
people enumerated in the Dingley Act in the year 1905 a: ted 
to $14,081,572,300, from which it is estimated that the total 
imports as compared to the total consumption of ese prod 
ucts amounted to only 3% per cent of the American co l 
tion. Of course, in the estimating of these amounts by fl 
Census Bureau there has 1 some duplications, as there are 
some duplications in estimating the imports, but the figm 
official d are a fair indication of how prohibitive the Dingle) 
rates have become. Schedule A of the tariff bill covers chem 
icals, oils, and paints; the imports under this schedule amounted 


to $31,000,000 and the gross consumption of articles named in 
this section amounted to $6 aking the percentage of 
imports to gross consumption only 5yo per cent. 


way, estimating each schedule of the tariff bill from the same 


£000,000, n 


report, I find in Schedule B, earths, earthenware, and glass 
ware, the imports were 5y5 per cent; Schedule C, metals and 
the manufactures of, were ly per cent; Schedule D, wood and 
the manufactures of, were 17 per cent; Schedule BE, sugar, 
molasses and the manufactures of, were 18 per nt: Sched 


ule F, tobacco and the manufactures of, were 6 per cent; 
Schedule H, spirits, wines, and other beverages, were 3ys per 
cent; Schedule J, flax, hemp, and jute and the manufactures 
of, were 28ys5 per cent; Schedule K, wool and the manufactures 
of, were Gro per cent; Schedule L, silk and silk 
25y5 per cent; Schedule M, pulp, paper, and books, were 27 
per cent; Schedule N, sundries, were 5y5 per cent; and artic] 
manufactured in whole or in part not specifically provided for 


mis, 


were 


es 


in the enumerated schedules but imported, the percentage of 
imports to gross consumption amounted to a little over two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

The comparison of the imports with the amount of the 
American consumption show that the reason the Dingley bill 


does not raise sufficient revenue to support the Government is 
because of the prohibitive rates that are in that bill. In order 
to avoid question of duplications as far as possible and at the 
same time ascertain the prohibitive tendency the 
tariff laws, I have selected the following figures from 
special reports of the census on manufactures, comparing 
same articles in each case: Showed an importation in the 
1860 of $33,000,000, as compared to the domestic 
$115,000,000, or a percentage of foreign importation of 28 per 
cent. That was immediately before the civil war, and a Demo- 
cratic tariff law was on the statute books. In 1880 the imports 


of present 


thea 
Lit 
the 
year 
produ ‘tion of 





| amounted to $31,000,000, the domestic production to $192,000,000, 


and the percentage of foreign imports to 162 
1890 the percentage of imports was 11y5 per cent, 
10 per cent. 


per cent; in 
and iv) To) 
In 1905 the import? amounted to $42,000,000 and 


the domestic production to $400,000,000; the percentage of 
importation was 9x0 per cent, showing that ever since the 


| Republican party has entered on its policy of protection that 
there haS been a continued raising of the rates and a i 


continua: 


cutting down of importations as compared to the amount of 
the American consumption and a proportionate falling of the 
revenue, due to the prohibitive rates placed in its revenue laws 

In 1860 the importation of woolen manufactures, exclusive of 
duplications, amounted to 5S per cent; in 1890 to 20% per 
cent, and in 1905 it had fallen to the small figure of 4x4 per 
cent. During the hearings several gentlemen appeared before 


| us who testified that they had been engaged in the manufacture 


of woolen. goods for thirty or forty years. I asked these wit- 
nesses if they could recall the time when they first engaged in 
the manufacture of woolen goods, and they said they could. I 
asked them if the industry prospered at that time, and they 
said it did; and I asked if it was seemingly as prosperous 
then as now, and they said it was; and yet at that time there 
was all the way from 20 to 30 per cent of importations, and 
now, under the Dingley bill, it has been reduced to 4x45 per cent 
If the woolen manufacturing business could prosper when 20 
per cent of importations were coming into this country, and they 
testified that it did, why can not they prosper to-day with a 
fairly competitive tariff instead of a practically prohibitive one? 
It is a self-evident fact that we can not raise sufficient revenue 
to support the Government if we continue to apply the prohil 
itive duties we have had in the Dingley bill that are continued 
in the Payne bill, with one single exception, and that is on tops. 
The Government is in need of revenue, and the woolen 


manu 


facturers and their representatives here are not willing to con 
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tribute their fair portion of this taxation to the Treasury that 
they exact from the people by a prohibitive tariff that enables 
them to increase their profits and avoid competition. 

In 1860 the importation of woolen manufactures, exclusive of | 


and in 1905 to 4% per cent. 
In 1860 the importation of silk manufactures amounted to 500 
per cent, and in 1880 to 78 per cent, and in 1905 to 1975 per 


cent. The importation of leather for the last three censuses 
varies from 3x5 per cent to 2% per cent in 1905; from 1870 to 
1905 the importation of lumber, excluding duplications, varied | 
from 4:5 to 275 per cent, showing that lumber and leather goods 


have been protected by prohibitive tariff rates for many years 
past. In 1SSO the percentage of importations of glass amounted 


to 24 per cent, in 1890 to 18 per cent, and in 1905 to 71s per cent. | 


These figures clearly demonstrate the fact that the Dingley bill 


ing features is a prohibitive bill. 


is not a protective bill or a revenue bill, but in most of its lead- | 
| 
| 


one way tn which it can be accomplished, and that is by reduc- 
ing the rates of particular commodities to a point where a 


reasonable amount of importations is allowed and where fair | 


competition is encouraged. 

With 90 per cent of the American market assured to the 
American producer, 
industry in which he is engaged languishing or being driven 
out of business by the competitor. On the other hand, an im- 
portation of 10 per cent from foreign countries of all the prod- 
ucts of American consumption covered by the Dingley tariff 
schedules would produce all the revenue that the needs of 
the country require and at the same time prevent the great 
corporations of America from forming combinations behind pro- 
hibitive tariff walls that produce monopolies. 

The criticism that I make as to the bill presented by the 
majority members of the Ways and Means Committee is that 
it does not accomplish this result, that it does not reduce the 
rates to a revenue and fairly competitive basis, which I hope 
to be able to point out later on in my argument by comparison 
of the rates on particular articles enumerated in the new Dill. 

The principal argument that has been made for the protected 
interests in favor of prohibitive duties is that it protects Amer- 
ican labor; but the facts show very clearly that there is hardly 
an industry protected by the Dingley tariff law where the 
amount of protection afforded has not been far in excess of 


In the first place, by reason of improved machinery, organi- 


zation, better methods of conducting business, the efficiency of | 
American labor is far in excess of that of most foreign labor, | 


and, as a rule, the unit of production costs less in this country 
than it does abroad. Of course, when you balance 
petition, it is not the daily wage that determines the ability 
to compete, but the amount of wages that enter into each unit 
of production. 

I find in the report of the secretary of internal affairs of the 
State of Pennsylvania a very interesting and accurate tabula- 
tion of statistics of manufactures. It is Official Document No. 9, 
page 69. This document shows that the combined production 
of the steel works and rolling mills for the year 1907 for the 
State of Pennsylvania amounted to 12,953,000 gross tons, at a 
total valuation of $504,167,000. 


works and rolling mills are shown to be $663.80 per year in the 
mills of Pennsylvania. The two great foreign competitors of 
this country in iron and steel production are England and | 
Germany. It is conceded by all that the wages of Germany are 
lower than those of England. The report of Mr. Charles M. 
Pepper, special agent of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, shows that the annual wages of the iron and steel 
workers in Germany are little more than half of the American | 
wage scale. The Pennsylvania report which I have just re- 
ferred to shows that the average value of the production of | 
each employee in the mills of Pennsylvania amounts to $3,661. | 
In other words, the average wage in the iron and steel mills 
in Pennsylvania is $663 as compared with an earning capacity 
of each employee of $3,661, making the labor cost only 18 per | 
cent of the value of the product of the employee; and the Ger- | 
man wage scale being only one-half of the American, 9 per cent 
of the cost of production would cover the entire difference in 
the wage scale. 

The statistical abstract shows that the total importations of 
iron and steel produced for the year 1905 amounted to $35,- 
640,000 and the revenue collected amounted to $8,159,000, show- | 
ing an average ad valorem rate on iron and steel products 
coming into this country of 22 per cent. As a matter of fact, 





duplication, amounted to 58 per cent; in 1890 to 202% per cent, | 


most assuredly there is no danger of the | 





the taxes levied on most iron and steel products are in excess of 


this rate, as the importations of ore and pig iron reduce the 
average of the articles imported at higher rates of duty. But 
accepting 22 per cent as the average rate, and one-half of 18 
per cent as the difference in the labor cost at home and abroad, 
it shows that the American manufacturer is afforded a protec- 
tion under the duties levied in the Dingley law of 13 per cent 
above the difference in the cost of the labor of production, the 
home producer also having ocean freight rates in his favor. 
The same report, referred to above, shows that the average 
yearly earnings of men employed in the tin-plate industry in 
Pennsylvania amounted to $722, and the average value of the 
production for each employee amounted to $2,127, making the 
labor cost 23 per cent of the value of the product. The duty 
on tin plate in the Dingley bill is 14 cents per pound, equal to 
an average ad valorem rate of from 42 per cent to 54 per cent. 
If the labor cost abroad is one-half of the labor cost in America, 
it gives to the American producer from 30 per cent to 40 per 


| cent protection over and above the labor cost. 
In order to cure the evils of a prohibitive tariff, there is only | 


The same report shows that the average value produced by 
each employee in the manufacture of cotton and woolen yarns 
in Pennsylvania is $2,825, and the average yearly earnings of 
each employee are $363. This report shows that the textile 
industries of Philadelphia pay their employees on an average 
$429 a year, and that these employees produce an average value 
of product amounting to $2,094. 

The same report shows that the average value produced by 
each employee in cotton, woolen, waste, and shoddy manufactures 
amounts to $5,846, and the average yearly wage in these indus- 
tries was about $449; that the woolen and worsted goods pro- 
duced by each employee amounts to $2,445, and the average 
yearly earnings amount to $454. 

When it is borne in mind that the average ad valorem rate 
of duty on the importations of worsted goods runs all the way 
from 50 per cent to 140 per cent, and the percentage of labor 
cost is only 18 per cent of the value of the product produced by 
each man, and the English workman receives at least one-half 
the American wage scale, making a difference in the labor cost 
in any case not to exceed 9 or 10 per cent of the value of the 
American product, it shows what an enormous protection is 


given to the industry above the difference in the labor cost at 
home and abroad. 

There is no question that a tariff bill can be written based fairly 
on the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 


| making due allowance for the difference in freight rates, that 
the difference between the labor cost at home and abroad. | 


will be on a fair, reasonable, competitive basis, and that will 
afford ample revenue to supply all the needs of the Government. 

The American people will not be satisfied with any other solu- 
tion of the tariff question. They realize that the great indus- 


| tries of this country are no longer infant industries in swad- 
the com- | 


dling clothes. They have become giants in power and develop- 
ment; that in most of the industries they are paying the cost 
of transportation across the seas and competing on equal terms 
with their foreign rivals in the markets of the Orient, in South 
America, and in many cases actually in the European markets. 

This being the case, there is no reason that can be given to 
sustain a protective tariff, especially when it is written along 
prohibitive lines. The real justification for a tariff can be 
only for the purpose of raising revenue to support the Govern- 
ment, and adjust it on a basis that will fairly represent the 


| difference in cost abroad and at home, if such exists, and if 
The average yearly earnings of persons employed in the steel | 


not, at such rates as will not prohibit the importation and be 
competitive. 

When this is done the tariff will cease to be a political isste, 
and it will be adjusted along business lines and improve busi- 
ness conditions, But as long as it is maintained to protect 
monopoly and to pay political debts it will continue to be a 
sore in the life of the Nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the bill before the House. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to those para- 
graphs that provide for free raw material. The chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee announced in his opening 
statement that he was a believer in the doctrine of free raw 
material. Being a protectionist, I believe he can justify his 
position in favor of free raw material. As far back as three- 
quarters of a century ago Henry Clay announced that one of 
the ways in which you could protect the industries of the 
country was to give them free raw materials. Manifestly so. 
Protection looks to giving some one something, and it is of no 
importance to the manufacturer at which end of the line you 
give him the protection, whether you raise the tariff taxes so 
high as to prevent competition from abroad and enable him to 
control the entire market at his own prices or whether, on 
the other hand, you exempt him from the taxation that Is being 
paid by other people and give into the coffers of his treasury 
a free gift that other people are obliged to pay for. 
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I do not see anything inconsistent in the position of the gen- 
tlemen who advocate a protective tariff for the benefit of the 
industries of this country and at the same time advocate giving 
them free raw material in order that they may make a profit 
out of it. 

But I do say that if the theory of the Democratic party fs 
a correct one, that we are only entitled to levy taxes for the 
purpose of raising revenue, then we should distribute taxation as 
broadly as possible, so that its burdens may be borne equitably 
and evenly by all. That being the case, I do not see how a 
Democrat can justify himself in the position that what the 
manufacturer buys should be free and what the people use 
should be taxed. When he comes to that proposition he admits 
that he is giving the manufacturer an exemption from taxation 
for the purpose of making that business prosperous and refuses 
to levy tariff taxes for the same purpose. Is not the doctrine 
of free raw material exactly the same position the Republican 
protectionist takes when he proposes a high protective tariff to 
make business prosperous? But, although the gentleman from 
New York may be consistent in his theory in believing in free 
raw material as a Republican doctrine, I do not believe he has 
been consistent in his theory in applying his principles to the 
bill that is presented to the House. 

The bill has placed a number of articles that are called “ raw 
material” on the free list. I can not stop now to enumerate them 
all, but there are three or four marked instances of this kind. 
He justifies the putting of ore on the free list, and he says in 
doing so that it is perfectly fair, because the Spanish ores are 
only 40 per cent and the Cuban only 50 per cent of metallic 
iron, and that the ores in New York run 60 per cent, and, there- 
fore, to admit theses ores free will only balance the difference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they may have 60 per cent ore in New 
York. I will not deny the proposition, because I am not in- 
formed. I have heard, however, a great deal of talk in this 
country about 60 per cent ore, and I have found very little of 
it. In the opening of a new mine at the top of a vein, where 
the effect of the atmosphere and water has taken out the im- 
purities, we often find a high grade of ore, but when you get 
down into the bowels of the earth, where the real mining be- 
gins, it is very seldom that you find an ore which runs on an 
average about 50 per cent of metallic iron. The testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of Mr. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Iron Works, and Judge Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was to the effect that the average run of the 
great Mesaba Range ore was only 49 per cent. So that I do 
not think that the explanation as given by the chairman of the 
committee as to why he placed ore on the free list is a sufficient 
reason. As a matter of fact, I think I can give a better reason 
from the gentleman’s position. What ores they have left in 
New York State are hard ores, and they need a soft ore to mix 
with that hard ore so that it can be properly smelted. They 
import ores for that reason. They imported ores from Spain 
and from Cuba, and it looks to me very much as if the gentle- 
man from New York had placed ore on the free list because the 
ironmasters of New York did not want to pay a revenue duty 
on the ore they were using in their own furnaces. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

In 1894 we had not made the recent treaty with Cuba, and 
the larger percentage of foreign ores was coming from Spain 
instead of Cuba. In 1907 the treaty with Cuba had gone into 
effect, giving Cuba the benefit of the 20 per cent reduction, and 
the importations shifted largely from Spain to Cuba. So I 
have the figures for both years to show what amount of ore 
was imported. In the year 1904 we imported $2,334,789 worth 
of ore from Spain and Europe, and $346,489 worth of ore from 
Cuba, making a total of $2,681,228 of iron ore imported, paying 
into the Treasury $466,307. In 1907 we imported into this 
country $1,212,607 worth from Europe and from Cuba $2,137,784, 
making a total of $3,250,391 of iron ore that paid a duty of 
$391,544, showing that the imports of ore on an average have 
paid into the Treasury of the United States something in excess 
of $400,000 a year. 

The Republican party says that it is in favor of protection 
in order to protect the American laborer against the cheap labor 
of Europe and other foreign countries. Now, mark that, when 
you consider the proposition the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] has laid before this House on the question of free ore. 
When you come to the consideration of the raw product like 
ore, it is largely one man’s muscle against another man’s muscle. 

As you rise in the higher grades of manufacturing, improved 
machinery and American methods eliminate the difference in 


cost per day in Europe is less than in this country, that when 


you come to the unit of production in articles of higher manu- 
facture the American laborer produces as muck and more than 
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the foreign laborer for the amount of wages paid. But that is 
essentially not so when you come down to raw material, where 
it is merely muscle against muscle; and that is true in raw ma- 
terials like iron ore. ‘The men who are working in the mines 
in Michigan and Minnesota, in the great Mesaba Range, are 
shipping their ore to the eastward and coming in competition 
along the Atlantic seaboard with foreign ore. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. If the statement the gentleman has just made 
is correct, that in the raw material it is a contest between 
muscle and muscle, while the unit of value in the more finished 
and higher products may show that there is more value per 
laborer in America as to the cost, does not that then lesd to 
the conclusion that the raw material is more deserving of pro- 
tection than the finished product, if the laborer is the man you 
are trying to help? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so, from the standpoint of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyYNe]. 

Mr. HARDY. That is from the standpoint of the man who 
says he wants to protect the American laborer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. From the standpoint of the protection- 
ist that should be true. I believe in a revenue tariff on articles 
imported. I am merely placing this proposition before the 
House from the standpoint of the gentleman from New York, 
who stands as a protectionist and says he favors the protection 
of American labor. The gentleman from New York says the 
difference in cost is eliminated. I am surprised at that state 
ment, because the Department of Commerce and Labor filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means an official report show- 
ing the difference in the cost of material used in the iron and 
steel, works of this country. That report is now on file in the 
rooms of the committee, although I do not believe it has been 
published. I want to show you from an actual statement of 
fact how much it costs to lay Mesaba ore—American ore— 
at seaboard and how much it costs to lay foreign ore there. 

The agents of the Government, under the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, inspected the books of the various steel plants of this 
country. ‘They have filed their reports, and, among others, it 
shows the cost sheet that is taken from the books of the Mary 
land Steel Company, located down here at Sparrows Point, Md., 
for 1906. 

Now, these figures were made up by the manufacturer as 
the actual cost shown on his books, afterwards taken by a Goy- 
ernment expert and turned in to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. There were no patched-up figures, no preparation in 
advance, but they went back to the company’s books and got 
those figures. Now, what does it show? It shows that the 
Maryland Steel Company used in 1906, 63,772 tons of Mesaba 
ore that cost them at their furnaces $4.86 per ton. It shows they 
used of foreign ore, which was Spanish ore, 152,088 tons that 
cost them $3.97 per ton. Now, mark you, here is a report show- 
ing that the Spanish ore, after paying 40 per cent duty, went 
into the furnaces of the Maryland Steel Company at 89 cents 
per ton less than the American ore. It shows that they used 
447,274 tons of Cuban iron ore, at a cost of $4.47 per ton, or 39 
cents less than they had to pay for Mesaba ore. Now, I take 
it that that is a fair statement of the cost of ore to the furnaces 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. SIMS. May I interrupt the gentleman from 
right there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Is there such a difference in the metallic con- 
tents of the ore as to make up that difference? 

Mrs UNDERWOOD. Well, there is this difference in the me 
tallic contents, as testified to by Judge Gary and Mr. Schwab: 
The Mesaba ores run 49 per cent, the Spanish ores run about 
40 per cent, and Cuban ores about 50 per cent, so, although there 
is a little difference as to the Spanish ores, which were 89 cents 
per ton cheaper, the Cuban ore has 1 per cent more metallic 
contents than the American ore. 

Mr. SIMS. And comes in cheaper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And comes in cheaper. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. How much cheaper? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thirty-nine cents cheaper, after paying 
the duty. Now, the gentleman from New York desires to give 
to these manufacturers located in New York and along the At 
lantic seaboard 40 cents a ton that can not possibly affect the 
American price of the American finished products. 


Alabama 


Sut a small 


| per cent of American pig iron is made by the furnaces located 
labor costs, and in many instances you find, although the labor | 


along the Atlantic seaboard. The great productive centers for 
steel and iron manufacture of this country are Pittsburg, Chi 
cago, and Birmingham. None of them uses foreign ores. They 
all use American ores and they fix the price of iron and steel. 
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The price is fixed by what pig iron or the finished rail is 
quoted at in Pittsburg, Birmingham, or Chicago, and these fur- 
naces along the seaboard merely adapt their price to the price 
fixed by the great centers, and therefore will not reduce their 
price one cent by reason of this gift of free ore, and the result 
is that the gentleman from New York, who says that he favors 
the protection of American labor, is about to take off 40 cents 
a ton on raw ore when the foreign ore comes in cheaper now 
than they can buy the American ore, for the single purpose of 
making a gift of $400,000 a year out the Federal Treasury to 
certain special interests that are close to and many of them 
located along the Atlantic seaboard. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Now, that is not all. Some of these eastern 
manufacturers also want cheap pig iron. One of the principal 
vitnesses who came before the Committee on Ways and Means 
vas a gentleman from New York who was very anxious to ob- 
tain all of his raw material without paying any taxes to the 
Government. 

Mr. HOBSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before the gentleman leaves the question of 
the cost of ore at the furnaces I wish to ask him, as he quoted 
$4.86 as the cost, as determined by the Government, to be the 
cost— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did 
not say it was determined by the Government. I said it was 
taken by government agents from the books of the Maryland 
Steel Company as showing what they actually paid. 

Mr. HOBSON. That being the amount paid, and that ore 
had to be transported much farther than the ore used at Pitts- 
burg and on the near-lake points, I wish to ask the gentleman 
how does he reconcile that statement with the statement of Mr. 
Gary that the average cost of their ore at the furnaces is $8.62? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the gentleman from Alabama is 
mistaken as to Judge Gary’s statement. Judge Gary did not 
state that the average cost of a ton of ore was $8.62. His state- 
ment was in reference to the amount of ore that went into a ton 
of pig iron, which is a very different proposition. 

Mr. HOBSON. I misunderstood the gentleman. 
he quoted, then, refers to a ton of iron, for which one 
three one-hundredths tons of ore are necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; which is an entirely different 
proposition. 

Now, on this question of free raw materials. As I say, it 
looks to me very much like this bill had been written for the 
benefit of the people who live in New England and New York. 
Wherever we find a reduction made, we find it going home in 
that direction, but where we find a finished product made in 
New England or New York, like wool, cotton goods, or gloves, 
we do not find any reduction made at all. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to interrupt the 
gentleman at all, nor to break in any way the force of his 
legitimate conclusion, but in connection with the cost of ore, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that the estimated cost per 
ton of ore, $4.86, includes certain profits and certain allow- 
ances that are not permissible. These will doubtless come out 
when the gentleman takes up the question of the cost of pig 
iron and of steel. I hope to take them up in some detail when 
I get time of my own. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, there is another item in the bill 
in which they have given these eastern furnaces and manu- 
facturers free raw material, and that is on scrap iron. Scrap 
is old pans, broken rails, old stoves, anything that is picked up 
and brought to the furnace and used to melt down to make 
pig metal. Under the laws that have heretofore been passed by 
Congress, scrap, which can be used sometimes in place of pig 
iron, has always borne the same rate of duty as pig iron. But 
under this bill scrap is placed at 50 cents a ton and pig iron 
at $2.50 a ton, and it is not going to reduce the cost of the 
finished product to the ultimate consumer any more than the 
gift of free ore is going to reduce the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

In 1907 we collected at the custom-house $86,000 on scrap 
at $4 a ton. Should the same amount of scrap come into the 
United States under the duty of 50 cents a ton it will only 
amount to $10,000, a gift of some $70,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury to these manufacturers. 

The same thing is true of coal. This bill practically puts 
coal or the free list. It is true that it does not do so directly, 
but it says that when Canada allows American coal to go in 
the Canadian market free we will let Canadian coal come 
into this market free. What does that mean? It means that 
New England wants free coal as well as free scrap and free 
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ore, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] proposes 
to make them a present of $695,000 a year in free coal. 

Then, there is another place where they have adopted his 
position on free raw material, and that is with hides. I want 
to tell you about hides. When we were in the Ways and 
Means Committee, having hearings on this bill, a very large 
number of gentlemen in the shoe and leather business came be- 
fore the committee and advocated free hides. And when they 
first came, fearing that they could not get free hides without 
they had free shoes, one of them was asked as to whether, if 
the committee gave him free hides, he was willing to give the 
American people free shoes, and he said he was. That state- 
ment met with applause around that whole circle of manufac- 
turers. He said if he was given free hides, so that he could 
manufacture his product without paying a duty on hides, that 
the only thing that would bound the American industry in boots 
and shoes would be the high dome of heaven. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama refer to the evidence of Mr. Jones? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am not sure whether it was Mr. 
Jones who made that statement or another witness who made 
it, but he was one of the witnesses when Mr. Jones was there. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Made the statement that 
if everything connected with the shoe business was free, then 
he could stand free boots and shoes? But I call the gentle- 
man's attention to the fact that every man who made that 
statement was the maker of fine shoes, worth from $4 to $5 a 
pair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I remember Mr. Jones’s testimony 
very distinctly. He came before the committee and was willing to 
give up all protection to get free hides. Then he went back and 
talked with a few other manufacturers and a few weeks after- 
wards he came back again to the committee and took it all 
back. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain to 
me, if he can, this peculiar desire on the part of gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber to keep up the price of the poor 
man’s shoes, the plain shoes, and their indifference to the prices 
of the rich man’s shoes? It seems to be presumed that they 
“an not protect the value of the rich man’s shoes any longer, 
but they seem specially anxious to keep up the price of the 
brogan and shoes that sell under $4 or $5 per pair. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me to, I will 
take the canvass that was made of the eastern shoemakers by 
the Shoe and Leather Reporter of 1906. They asked if they 
were willing to give up the duty on hides and on shoes if hides 
were admitted free. In reply to that canvass, according to the 
Reporter, they agreed to remove the whole duty by 140 out of 
231 shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not wish to take up 
the gentleman’s time too much, but I stated on the floor of this 
House at that time, three years ago, that, in my opinion, 65 per 
cent of the shoemakers in my district could stand free boots 
and shoes, but the other 35 per cent would be driven to the 
wall. As the gentleman from Wisconsin knows full well, ever 
since the United Shoes Company have gone out and put their 
shoes in Missouri, Finland, and Switzerland on the same day 
that they do at Haverhill, the situation is entirely changed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
advocating free shoes, nor am I an advocate of free hides. As 
I stated before, I believe in a revenue tax; I believe that all 
of these manufactures should pay a revenue tax to support the 
Government, on the raw material as well as the finished product. 
What I am criticising is the position of the majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee in their efforts to 
give free hides to the manufacturer and at the same time 
leave them with a practically prohibitive duty on boots, shoes, 
and leather. 

There is practically no competition from abroad on boots and 
shoes, and the American manufacturer fixes his own prices to 
the consumer. There is no necessity to give free hides to the 
American shoe man in order that he may build up his business 
in the markets of the world, because, under the rebate clause 
in the Dingley bill he was entitled to a drawback of 99 per cent 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| on ali the duties paid on hides when he shipped his manufac- 


tured goods out of the country; but the shoe men say the law 
enabled the man who was not conscientious about his state- 
ments to receive the drawback, but did not let an honest man 
get it back. But the Payne bill does away with all difficulties 
in tracing the raw material into the finished product. If the 
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receipt, and if he ships an equal amount of manufactured 
leather, whether it be the same leather or not, out of the 
country within three years he can go to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and demand back the amount of the duty he paid on the 
hides less 1 per cent. So that as to his foreign trade there is 
absolutely no reason in the world why he should have free 
hides, and as to his domestic trade he has no competition 
from abroad. 

He will fix the prices to-morrow as he fixes them to-day, and 
the American consumer will not receive his shoes one nickel 
cheaper than he does to-day; and yet this bill proposes to give 
the amount of duty collected on hides, which in the year 1907 
amounted to $3,115,390, to the boot and shoe manufacturers of 
this country as a donation. 


Now, what does the bill do? It takes ore, and coal, and 


scrap, and hides from the dutiable list and puts them on the | 


free list. In these articles that it has put on the free list it 
does not give to the consumer any reduction in the burden of 
taxation, but absolutely gives to the manufacturers of the United 
States $4,287,414 out of the Federal Treasury and has to put a 
tax on tea and coffee on the poor people of this country to make 
up that difference. [Loud applause. ] 

Now then there is another point. 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman mean to 
say that this $4,000,000 goes entirely to the manufacturers? 
Does it not go to the workingmen, the operatives? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all, in my judgment. 
no reason.why it should. 

Mr. LOVERING. 
superadded to the profits of the manufacturer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it will be. 

Mr. LOVERING. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not see any reason why it should 
not. I think time has demonstrated absolutely that the laborer 
of this country gets his pay because it is fixed by his organiza- 
tion; and it is a question between him and the manufacturer 
absolutely as to how much pay he is going to get; and if we 
make this gift of free raw material, not one cent of it will go 
into the laborer’s pocket. 

Mr. LOVERING. Now, one word more, if I may be permitted. 
Last year, as I understand, we exported between $12,000,000 
and $13,000,000 worth of shoes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LOVERING. Was there no labor involved in that? If 
we had not exported those shoes, would not the laborers of this 
country have been deprived of just that amount of labor? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but let me say to the gentleman, as 
I have just said, that on the boots and shoes you export, where 
you buy foreign hides you get a rebate back into your own 
pockets of 99 per cent, and therefore you do not pay any duty 
into the Federal Treasury on the export business. The sanie 
thing is true as to other raw materials imported, manufactured 
here, and afterwards exported. 

Mr. LOVERING. It is paid once into the United 
Treasury. It is paid once back and the incident is closed. 
is the end of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOOD. You do not want it paid back more 
than once on the same hides? 

Mr. LOVERING. That is sufficient. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you import the hide and send it out 
as a shoe, you pay the duty on the hide and get it back when 
you send it out in the shoe, and that is all you ought to get back. 

Mr. LOVERING. That is all we claim. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Therefore on the export business this 
does not cut any figure at all. 

Mr. LOVERING. It cuts this figure, that that $12,000,000 or 
$13,000,000 worth of shoes exported last year furnished labor to 
a certain number of people in the United States which would not 
otherwise have been afforded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman understands that I am 
not raising any. question against the rebate that is paid back on 
the foreign shipments of foreign hides, but what I am objecting 
to is giving back to these people the duty they paid on hides or 
ought to pay on hides for the domestic business. They get it 
back in any event when they engage in foreign trade. 

Mr. LOVERING. Precisely the same as though the hides 
were brought in and the shoes manufactured in bond and again 
exported. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman believe 
that the amount of this duty that is proposed to be taken off 
from hides will ever find its way into the pay envelope of the 
employees engaged in manufacturing boots and shoes? 

Mr. TLOVERING. The rebate or drawback would not 
operative with free hides. The gentleman understands that. 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I understand that. | 

Mr. LOVERING. It is only under the Dingley bill, where a | 
duty of 15 per cent was placed on those hides, and that duty 
was again repaid when the manufactured product was exported, 
that it has been of any effective value to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the duty was taken off from 
hides, or an additional duty was put on the manufactured prod- 
uct, thereby raising the price, does the gentleman believe that in 
either one of those instances the difference would find 
way, without the action of the unions or organizations of labor, 
into the pay envelopes of the employees? 

Mr. LOVERING. Without the least doubt in the world. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then the gentleman's experi- 
ence has been different from mine. 

Mr. LOVERING. I have been a manufacturer all my days. 

Mr. STANLEY. It strikes me that the gentleman’s premises, 
so ably laid down, justify a conclusion much stronger than he 
has drawn. The system of rebating, as it now exists, would en- 
courage the exportation of shoes by offering this bonus in the 
way of the repayment of the duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STANLEY. If that duty on hides is taken off entirely, 
without a corresponding reduction of the duty on it 
strikes me that there will be less encouragement to exportation. 
The manufacturer can make fewer shoes for export, his smaller 
sales being compensated by larger profits. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not sure that I go as far as the 
gentleman does in his conclusion in that matter: but at any 
rate, as far as the foreign trade is concerned, whether the duties 
pre kept on hides or not, it does not affect that so far as the 
American consumer is concerned. He not going to get his 
shoes for one cent less, but the Treasury of the United States is 


its 
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going to lose over $3,000,000 a year when it needs it by the 
removal of the duty on hides. 
Mr. PARSONS. Is the gentleman opposed to free raw ma- 


terials? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Most emphatically. I do not believe in 
free raw materials any more than I believe in the doctrine of 


protection. I believe in a tariff levied for revenue, at a fair 
competitive basis, and spread over the commodities that are 
imported into the country. 

Mr. PARSONS. One more question. Referring to the wool 
schedule, does the gentleman criticise the duty on raw wool 
from which we derive a revenue of $17,000,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would not put raw wool on the free 


list, but to carry out the idea of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, they ought to put it on the free list be 
consistent. Why should they put hides and iron ore on the 
free list, and say they believe in free raw materials and not 
put wool on the free list? 


to } 


Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman does not answer my ques 
tion. I asked whether he is Spposed to the present duty on 
raw wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to wool after a while. I 
am not in favor of free wool; I am in favor of a tariff for rev 
nue oir everything. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman fi 
Texas, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask if it has not become 
perfectly manifest since this discussion began that these manu 
facturers in the East are demanding free raw material because 
they believe in excessive protection and realize that it is an 
additional protection to their interest? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman’s conclusion is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman vield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. There are shoe manufac- 


turers in my district who claim that if they get free hides they 
will be able to reduce the price of boots and shoes to the ulti- 
mate consumer—that is, they claim there is competition the 
shoe business throughout the country, and that if they can have 
free raw material they can reduce the price of 

in the market. 


boots and shees 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that free hides, in my judg 
ment, although it has been asserted otherwise by some, free 
hides will not make more than a cent difference in a_ shoe, 
and that cent will never get down to the consumer, and the 
$3,000,000 on hides will go into the treasury of the boot and 
shoe manufacturers who import hides. I know that they ¢on- 


' tend that it will go to the people, but I deny the contention, 
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Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. They can make a reason- 
able profit and reduce the price of shoes to the people who wear 
them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. With a difference of not more than 1 
cent on a shoe, I do not think it will be reduced to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Can not they reduce the 
price of boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course they can; but I do not think 
they will. 

Mr. MICHAEL EB. DRISCOLL. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama claim that there is a trust on boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will not the ordinary com- 
petition reduce the price of boots and shoes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it will, because shoes are 
sold in sizes. They sell a dollar shoe, a dollar and a quarter 
shoe, a dollar and a half shoe, a $2 shoe, and the price goes 
on a jump of 25 cents at a time. I believe that the cent dif- 
ference that goes into the shoes will not be affected by free 
hides. I believe that the cent difference will not cut any figure 
in the price of boots and shoes to the consumer; that they will 
sell them at the same old rates. 

Mr. MICHAEL BE. DRISCOLL. But that is an assumption on 
the part of the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my belief. The shoe men say 
that if we will give them free hides it will reduce the cost, but I 
do not believe it will, and I believe that every dollar of revenue 
that we take away from the Government will go into their pock- 
ets and stay there. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Some who have been 
making a claim that the price of shoes will be reduced by rea- 
son of free hides have abandoned that argument and are now 
setting up the claim that while that may not be the case, free 


hides will enable them to put a better quality of material into | 


their boots and shoes at the same price. I would like to have 
the views of the gentleman on that point. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is entirely with the maker 


of the shoe. I think he can put a better quality of stock into | 


the shoes now, or he can neglect to put in a better quality. I 
think it will depend entirely on the man and the price. I do 
not think a man who wants to do business and drive it down to 
the last cent will put a better quality of stock into his product. 
I think there are some manufacturers who want to exploit their 
goods as high-grade manufactures that will try and improve 
their product as much as possible. But in the end, I do not be- 
lieve that the American people are going to get one cent of 
benefit out of the fact that the Government gives this $3,000,000 
to the boot and shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think ft will prevent 


them from using paper bottoms and paper soles, as a great | 


many of them do now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRD. Regarding the drawback proposition, will the 
gentleman from Alabama explain to me what is meant by this 
section 29, which provides: 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufacturing 
quality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the imported materials used, or where domestic mate- 
rials are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported mate- 
rials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

Do I understand by that that a man when he makes goods for 
export out of domestic materials can go to the Treasury and 
draw back the amount of the duty he would have had to pay 
had he imported them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposition, it sim- 
ply enlarges the present drawback clause. Originally, if you 
brought a foreign commodity into the country and manufac- 
tured it and shipped the manufactured product out, you got 99 
per cent of your duty back. Now, if you bring a foreign com- 
modity into the country under this bill and afterwards ship a 
manufactured commodity out, even if it is made of domestic ma- 
terial, but of the same class of goods and out of the same mate- 
rial as that you imported, at any time within three years you 
can go to the Treasury Department and get 99 per cent of the 
duty that you paid. 
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Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman answer one other question? 
If that be true, is it not then a possibility for the manufacturer 
to get back out of the Treasury all of the duty that he pays on 
all the imported raw material that he gets? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably. There is no reason in 
the world why any manufacturer, if this Payne bill goes 
through, should lose any part of the duty that he pays on raw 
material he brings in here and manufactures for reshipment, 
except the 1 per cent that the Treasury takes out to cover the 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. BATES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BATES. I am interested to know the views of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. The gentleman is opposed to free raw 
material? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am. 

Mr. BATES. The gentleman is in favor, therefore, of re- 
ducing the tariff rate on manufactured goods? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in favor of putting everything on 
a revenue rate. 

Mr. BATES. Or, in the words the gentleman used a moment 
ago, reducing them to a competitive basis? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. They could not be at a 
revenue rate without their being on a competitive basis. 

Mr. BATES. Precisely. Now, is the gentleman in favor of 
that, notwithstanding the fact that it would reduce the number 
of jobs for workmen in this country, or else reduce their wages? 
| Is the gentleman in favor of reducing the wages of the Ameri- 
can workman? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I am not in favor of reducing the 
wages of the American workman, and if the industries of this 
| country are put on a healthy competitive basis, when hard times 
come, when panics come, the workman of this country will hold 
his job, and foreign goods will cease to come in; but when you 
build this protective tariff wall so high that the American 
people have got to buy every commodity and all they desire in 
times of great prosperity and great development alone from 
American manufacturers, you expand conditions, develop your 
business to such an extent that when hard times come there is 
no place to retrench or dispose of your surplus production, and 
you have got to shut up your factories at home. But if you 
build up the great industries of the country, not with an un- 
healthy, hothouse growth, but along conservative lines, recog- 
nizing fair competition and only revenue rates of duty all the 
time, while you might not build your industries as rapidly as 
under a forcing process, yet you would not have the present 
unhealthy growth, and when hard times and panics come and it 
is necessary to reduce production, the foreign goods would be 
driven out; in most cases American mills would continue in 
| operation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, it is as simple as that two and 
two make four that if we reduce the duty on manufactured 
iron and woolen and cotton goods, larger imports will come to 
our shores and there will be less of those goods manufactured 
in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, of course I do not deny that. I 
have not denied it, 

Mr. BATES. And the gentleman can not deny the point 
| that John Bright admitted in 1886, when he said that only two 
things could happen from reducing the tariff rates; one was the 
reduction in the price of labor, and the other was the closing 
| of mills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is not any question that at the 
high rate of development that your hothouse growth has car- 
ried the manufacturing interests of this country to, when times 
become hard and competition becomes severe somebody has got 
to go out of business; but if you had developed it along safe 
and sound lines, not under stilted conditions, when you meet 
these days of depression it would not be the American laborer 
who went out of business, but it would be the foreign workman. 

Mr. BATES. I beg the gentleman's pardon—I do not want 
to interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to go on with my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. BATES. Just one more question. Take the subject of 
knit goods. There is now some disappointment and criticism 
because the rate has been raised on knit goods or hosiery, is 
there not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think there is. 

Mr. BATES. In spite of our present rate, which is rather 
high, is it not a fact that there have been large importations 
all along for the last twelve years, and that only last year there 
were 61,000,000 pairs of foreign hosiery admitted into this 
country? 
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I think the gentleman will clearly find 
that on almost every woolen schedule the duty is practically 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


prohibitive. A seemingly large quantity may come in, but it 
is very small in comparison with the amount of the Ameri- 
can consumption, but I think there are some classes of hosieries 
that we do not manufacture here that are imported, and there 
are other classes of hosieries that some American people prefer 
to buy abroad and would not buy here anyhow; you can not 
keep them out no matter what the tax amounts to—it is the 
clothing of the idle rich; they are willing to pay any price for 
the latest styles. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman from Alabama please 
allow me to just ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania one 
question? 

Mr. BATES. 
Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is just a question, I will, but I de 
sire to get on with my speech. 

Mr. WEISSE. In 1900 the average wage paid, according to 


eT 


With the permission of the gentleman from 


the census report, in the woolen mills of this country was $350 | 
a year for each person who worked there; also the average | r ' y v 
. | propose a tariff that will amount to from $7.50 to $8 a ton on 


wage to the carpenter and mason was about $6 a day, or 
about four times as much. Was the carpenter protected by 
the tariff, and why is it wages were so low in the woolen in- 
dustries? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. Why, that is easy to answer. The carpenter 
is the head of a family, a skilled workman, and the wage cited 


does not include helpers and journeymen; in the woolen indus- | 


try there is much unskilled labor, and women and children work. 


I do not think there is much sequence in the citation made by | 


the gentleman, and his statement as to the low wages in the 
woolen mills does not conform with the statement of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama who yielded to him, who 
states that we have been hothousing American 
supply of woolens and cotton and forcing up the rate of wages, 
thereby prohibiting imports by foreign manufacturers, 
not accord with the statement of the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama. The carpenter has absolutely no competition 
from abroad and very little at home. The woolen and textile 
workers have a certain degree of competition, else we would not 
be now importing the large amounts we do from abroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The wage scales show we have been 
very far from hothousing American labor in the textile indus- 
tries. I know of some instances where the present system has 
been starving them. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, before that 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin goes into the 
Recorp I would like to know what is his proof as to carpenters’ 
wages, 

Mr. WEISSE. From the census reports of 1900, in regard 
to laber in woolen mills. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not desire gentlemen to interrupt 
me for the purpose of asking other gentlemen questions. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not a fact that the carpenter is absolutely 
protected? Can a carpenter working on a building in London 


compete with a carpenter working on a building in Wash- | 


ington? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will not stop to go into that 
proposition now. I think that the legislation passed by Re- 


publican Congresses in the past has clearly demonstrated that, 
so far es foreign labor coming in here, there is no law on the 
statute books that protects American labor against the im- 
portation of foreign Inbor. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Now I desire to get back to the line of my argument. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? The gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will bave to ask the gentleman if he 
will please, in his own time, discuss the question with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin—not in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to be impolite or dis- 
courteous; I do not intend to be so, but I desire to go on with 
my argument, and the continued interruptions are preventing 
me from doing so. As far as the condition of the country is con- 
cerned, affecting men out of employment, we have reached this 
lamentable situation through the hothouse growth caused by a 
prohibitive protective tariff, and a panic has been produced 


further 


as the natural result; men are out of employment under the 
protective system, and not under a revenue system. 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Now I want to say this further about this question of free 
raw material: The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] as- 


[Applause 


labor in the | 


It does | 
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serted that he believed in the doctrine of free raw material. 
As I have shown you all, the free raw material that he has given 
anybody he has given to New England and the Atlantic sea 
board, but we did have something on the free list before this 
bill was written, and that is zinc ore. Zine ore has been ad- 
mitted free. There is zine ore produced: in Mexico, running 
from 32 to 40 per cent of metallic zinc. There is a 60 per cent 
zine ore produced at Joplin, Mo. The freight rate from Mexico 
on the zine ore to the smelters amounts to $6.50 a ton rhe 
freight rate from Joplin to the smelter amounts to a dollar. 
The Joplin ore is a 60 per cent ore, the Mexican ore is only 
about a 32 per cent ore as a rule. Now, you will see that it is 
evident from that statement that it costs more to bring the 
Mexican ore to the mill in Kansas or in Missouri than it does 
the domestic ore, and the only reason it is imported is that the 
zine mines of Joplin and in western Missouri have not 
able to produce enough zine ore to supply the demands of the 
smelters. 

That being the condition, we might expect if any taxes were 
levied they would be on a revenue basis, that would produce 
some revenue. That I would most cheerfully vote for; but they 


beet 


zine ore. That will be prohibitive, and put the Mexican ore en- 
tirely out of business in this country and allow the American 
ore to be raised to the difference in price, which ulti 
must be paid by the American consumer. And every 
uses galvanized-iron and barbed-wire fencing must ultimately 
pay this increased tax, levied for the producer and not for the 
Government. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman made a remark a minute ago that 
the only thing in this bill was giving free raw 
New England. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. N 
thing in this bill. 

Mr. HILL. I mean relating to raw material. I have heard a 
good deal about that in the last three months. Will the gentle 
man kindly specify one free raw material that this bill gives 
to New England as distinct from any other part of the country? 

A Member. Hides. 

Mr. HILL. The bulk of the shoes of the United States to- 
day are made outside of New England, and it is no boon to us 
any more than it is to you. Name some other. 


miakwlery 
hah Wie 


material to 


»; I did not say it was the 


only 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said New England and the eastern 
seaboard. 
Mr. HILL. The gentleman said free ore. There is not a 


blast furnace in 
foreign free ore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes: but the blast furnaces of the easi 
ern seaboard are close to New England. I said New England 


New England which will take advantage of 


| and the eastern seaboard. 


i 


| 


Mr. HILL. Now, the gentleman in his remarks a 
ago said New England. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I leégt out the eastern seaboard and 
New York in one statement, I have said it enough in my speech 
to classify the two together. As to hides, New England 


moment 


rets the 


benefit of the hides, they get the benefit of cheaper ore, they 
get the benefit of the coal. The free coal shipped will go to 
New England, and she will be nearly the solé beneticiary from it. 

Mr. HILL. Was the gentleman present at the bearing when 
the hide question was before the committee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL. Does he not know that New Orleans, Richmond, 
Va.; St. Lovis—where the largest shoe factory United 
States is located—Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and f the West 


and South were represented and demanded that? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 
Mr. HILL. Then, why charge it up to New 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will tell you. 


England? 


The free hides may 


gO, 
| to some extent, to the interior points, but they go largely to 
New England and the East. And I wiil tell the gentleman wi i. 
The interest that the shoe man in the interior has in New Eng 
land getting free hides is because it does not make as much 


competition for the hides that he buys in Chicago and in the 
interior points from American farmers, and that is 
wants New England to have fre hides. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman know, when he sn 


.S 
of competition with Chicago, that it was «de strated bef 
the committee that the tanners of this country could not 
buy hides in Chicago; that the “big four” were tanning their 
own hides: and that the tanners could get no raw materials to 
work with, and had to have free hides or go out of business? 
Now, the gentleman knows that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may apply to some rate war that the 
tanners were engaged in, but it did not apply to the shoe 


makers in getting free hides, and that was what I was talking 
about, I was talking about the shoes. 
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Mr. KELIHER. 


A moment ago I understood the gentleman 


to say that, in his opinion, the duty on hides added but 1 cent 
a pair to the cost of shoes? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was variously estimated in the com- 
mittee by different witnesses. Some went higher and some went 
lower. I think some placed it at half a cent and some went up 
materially higher. I said in my judgment that it would not 
amount to more than 1 cent. 

Mr. KELIHER. Now, will the gentleman permit me for just 
a second to pit against his opinion the opinion of William L. 
Douglas, one of the largest and most successful manufacturers 
of shoes in the world, who said very recently: 

The hide duty adds about 7 
the grade of shoes I manufacture. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that where the high-grade shoe is being manufac- 
tured out of all sole leather it would amount to more than 1 
cent a shoe; but the shoe that the poor people wear, that the 
ordinary people wear, which is not all manufactured out of sole 
leather, it will amount to very little, and therefore I say that 
it will not on the average amount to a cent a shoe. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when the 
gentleman was interrupted a moment ago he had instanced coal 
as having been put on the free list and to be of benefit to New 
England. If the gentleman has not concluded .his remarks on 
that subject, I would be very glad if he would continue them 
as to that particular article. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to coal, I admit that it is somewhat 
on a different basis to the other raw material given to New 
England. The manufacturer of New England will receive a 
great boon from free coal. I admit that the plain people in the 
New England States will also receive a boon from free coal which 
they do not receive with reference to these other raw materials 
that are given to them. But Ido say this: Coal is on a revenue 
basis. It is paying a large amount of money into the Treasury. 
The people of my State have to pay high taxes on woolen goods 
and cotton goods that are manufactured in New England. 
They have to pay a high tax on agricultural implements that 
are manufactured in New York; and why is it not just that in 
equalizing these burdens the people of New York and of New 
England should pay some tax on the coal that they import 
for their own benefit? It is equitable in the fair distribution 
of the burdens of taxation, and from a revenue standpoint there 
is no reason why they should not bear their share of the burden, 

Now, I am taking up a great deal more time than I intended, 
and I wish to hurry on through my speech. 

The next item that I come to in the bill- 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Before the gentleman leaves the 
zine matter I would like to ask him a question: As I under- 
stood the gentleman he stated that the district of Joplin was 


cents per pair to the cost of producing 





unable to produce sufficient zine ore for the necessities of the | 


country. 


Now, is it not a fact that when the spelter men first went to 
Mexico to purchase Mexican ores there was a surplus of zine 


ores in the United States, and the only reason they went to | tion about the increased cost to the consumers. 
Mexico was because they could get those ores cheaper on ac- | 


aos 
aun 


count of the price of labor, they employing peon labor, as 
the high price of labor paid in this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. They went there because 
they could not get the ore in Joplin. They went there because 
the demand in the United States for ore increased so greatly 
that this country was unable to supply it. Now, in 1SV8 the 
Joplin district produced 235 in 1907, nearly ten 


Linst 


=m), 


128 tons of ore; 








years afterwards, the Joplin district only produced 297,126 tons 
of ore, or an increase of 26 per cent in your production of ore. | 


But in 
will say 


IS9S the spelter production in the United States—and I 


that spelter is the pig metal that is produced out of 


= 


zine ore—the spelter production in the United States amounted 
to only 114,104 tons, whereas in 1907 the spelter production had 
increased to 249,612 tons, or an increase of 119 per cent. 


Now, 
your increase of ore in the Joplin district in that time was only 
26 per cent, and the consumption of spelter by the smelters of 
the country inereased 119 per cent, and that is why they had to 
go to Mexico to get more ore. 
cratic side. | 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that the increased 
amount of spelter over the amount of ore commenced in 1905, 
the year that the spelter men went to Mexico to buy their ore? 
And is it not true that the production of zine ore kept pace with 
the demand for spelter until they went to Mexico, and the rea- 
son it fell off in our district was because of the fact that these 
men who were engaged in that business went to Mexico simply 
so they could buy it cheaper on account of the cheap labor that 
was employed in mining it? 


[Loud applause on the Demo- | 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not allow the gentleman to make 
a speech in my time; but I will say to the gentleman the reason 
he has not had prosperity in his district is the very same reason 
that we have not had it in the balance of the country, because we 
have had too much of the Dingley tariff. [Applause.] I want to 
say this to the gentleman, that when he talks about the cost of 
this zinc ore to the American people they had to go abroad to 
get foreign ores because of the great demand of the American 
market. The importation of zine ores into the United States 
in 1907 amounted to 82,419 tons. If charged an average duty 
of $7.50, as proposed by this bill, it will amount to $618,000 that 
the American people will have to pay. 

Now, I do not mean to say that I would not favor a fair 
revenue duty, something like a dollar a ton, two and one-half 
times as much as there is on iron ore; but there is no reason 


for putting a duty of $7.50 or $8 a ton on zine ore and 
putting iron ore—now at 40 cents a ton—on the free list. 


But I will say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Morcan], 
he has one distinction in this Congress, and always will have. 
I understood the distinguished gentleman from Lllinois | Mr. 
CANNON], who represents the Danville district in 3 


Congre 


to say yesterday that when he went to Joplin he told those 
people there that if they sent a Republican to Congress they 


would get a tariff on zinc ore, or he would vote for a tariff on 
zine; which, in the organization of the House, I take it, meant 
that a tariff on zinc ore was sure to come; that if they sent a 
Democrat to this House they would not get any tariff on zine. 


And I want to tell the gentleman who obtained his election by 
reason of the Speaker’s promise that putting that tariff on zine 


ore will cost the American people $618,000 a year, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Morcan], whom I am 
facing, will have the great distinction of being the highest- 
priced Congressman that the American people ever paid for. 
{Applause and laughter on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I want to ask one question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will ask me a ques- 
tion, but not make an argument. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I will not inject any speech. I 
think Speaker CANNON can take care of himself in regard to 
what he said at Joplin. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. The question is this: Do you be- 
lieve that by permitting the spelter people to go to Mexico and 
buy cheap Mexican ore that will reduce the price of their 
spelter to the consumers one cent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, let me tell you what is the fact in 
reference to that, and the record shows it, that the only reason 
any ore came in from Mexico was because the Joplin district 
could not produce enough to supply the demand. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. You are mistaken on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And if it is left alone, the Joplin district 
will go on supplying the demand until the country needs more 
than Joplin can furnish, and then it will go to Mexico. Now 


| I desire to go on without interruption, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. You have not answered the ques- 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The testimony shows that Joplin ore 


| can be furnished and laid down at the smelter cheaper than the 


Mexican ore can be, if you believe the testimony before the 
committee. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. 
taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know what the testimony was. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I know what the facts are. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Your witnesses came before the commit- 
tee and compared the ore of Mexico with the ore of Joplin, and 
said that they had a $9 ore in Mexico with $6.50 freight rate 
and $20 ore in Joplin; but they did not say that that Mexican 
ore was a 32 per cent ore and that the Joplin ore was a 60 per 
cent ore, and that made the difference, and made the metallic 
substance in the Joplin ore higher and the ore cheaper than the 
Mexican ore. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Is it not true that the Committee 
on Ways and Means were furnished with the exact facts, that 
the Joplin ore was 60 per cent and the Mexican ore about 40 
per cent? I do not suppose that all the men that went before 
the committee stated that, but was not that stated so that the 
gentleman understood and based his action upon it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It ran from to 40 per cent, and the 


The gentleman is entirely mis- 


oo 
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best-informed men that I found before the committee stated 
that it was 32 per cent. 


Mr. GAINES. The gentleman has said that the reason Mexi- 
can ore came in was because the mines of the Missouri district 
could not furnish the zine ore. It was stated before the com- 


mittee at the hearings that at the very time the Mexican ore 















1909. 





was coming in, the bins in the Joplin district were full of zinc 
ore for which there could be found no market, because it could 
not be produced at the price for which the Mexican ore was 
sold. Now, that was a statement of fact, and we ought to be 


Does the gentleman deny that fact? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there is no doubt about the 
statement that the Joplin people had an overproduction of ore 
about the time that the panic struck the country and every- 
thing shut down, but that was not the normal condition and 
will not continue to be the normal condition, I hope. I under- 
stand that shortly after the panic occurred the ores in the 
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Mexican miners is very little cheaper and often not so cheap as 
the higher wages paid in the United States. [Applause.] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, if go 


tlemen will 


| allow me to proceed, I wish to come to the prohibitive rates in 
able to reach some certain conclusion about such a matter. | 


Joplin district were being consumed and used, and that the | 


stock of ore is not there now. 
Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will permit me again, that 
does not address itself precisely to what I said. The gentle- 


this bill I am not sure that I am absolutely correct in the 
statement I am about to make, but I took the report filed by 
the majority members of the Ways and Means Committee and 
counted the number of increases made in the bill. If I counted 
correctly—and I think I counted about right—they had in 
creased the rates in 46 instances. The reductions made, as set 
out in the report, if I have counted them correctly, amount to 
165 items. 

Now, of those items, 49 are in the chemical schedule, 50 in 
the metal schedule, which makes 109, and leaves only about 65 


| items of reduction in the entire balance of the Payne bill below 


| the rates in the Dingley bill. 


man says there was a panic and that there was less than the | 


usual demand for everything. That is not what I am address- 
ing myself to. It was stated time and again in our hearing, 
and upon oath, not that there was no demand for zinc ore, but 
that while the Mexican ore was coming in and there was a de- 
mand for Mexican ore the Missouri ore lay in the bins and 
could not be sold because the price fixed by the Mexican ore 
was less than the Missouri cost of production. 
not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
ore accumulated in Joplin. 
bank panic of 1907 

Mr. GAINES. My question is whether the gentleman dis- 
putes the fact, or does he brush it aside and refuse to give it 
consideration ? ~ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I will answer the gentleman in my 
own language. I stated before, and I state it again, that there 
was testimony that a quantity of ore had accumulated in the 
bins at Joplin, and that it was at the time of the panic when 
everything shut down. 
deny these figures, that the cost of ore in Mexico is $9, as testi- 
fied to by these witnesses, and the cost of freight to the smelter 
is $6.50; and the cost of ore at Joplin was placed at $20 and the 
cost of the smelter $1, and that the Joplin ore was 60 per cent 
ore—most of the witnesses testifying that the Mexican ore was 
o2 per cent ore, and some said 40—but, taking it at 40 per cent, 
the gentleman only needs a pencil and a paper to demonstrate 
the fact that the Joplin ore was cheaper at the smelter than 
the Mexican ore because it had more metallic zinc in it, and the 
cost price of the Mexican ore was not the cause of its impor- 
tation. 

Mr. GAINES. I am aware that we are trespassing on the 
time of the gentleman from Alabama and getting in a good deal 





of stuff in his speech which perhaps will break up the con- | 


tinuity of it, and I really apologize for the interruption, but the 
gentleman says that I can not deny the figures. That is very 
little to the point, because I have no personal information about 
the matter, nor does the gentleman from Alabama have such 
personal knowledge, but the figures furnished us were by per- 
sons who swore to the figures and knew what they were testify- 
ing about. Now, I want to bring the gentleman back to that 
question: Is it or not a fact that at the very time these Joplin 
ores could not be sold, because the price was below the cost of 
production, Mexican ores were sold to the zine trust? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know whether the latter state- 
ment is true or not. It may have been a fact that the smelters 
in times of prosperity, before the panic of 1897, might have made 
a contract for zinc ores that had to be carried out, and their 
contract did not expire until after the period when Joplin had 
quit mining on account of the panic. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman from 
me to make a short statement? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In looking over the hearings bearing on this 
production of ore in Mexico, I was struck by the statement made 
by whom I do not recall, but absolutely inaccurate as to the 
cost of mining in Mexico. I want to premise my statement by 
saying that I have no interest in the production of zinc, never 
did have, have no friends who do produce it that I know of, and 
that I am wholly disinterested in it. I have had some experi- 
ence in mining in other lines and other metals in Mexico, and I 
know that the most ordinary miners’ wages in Mexico are twice, 
and two and a half, and frequently three and four times as 
much as was stated in these hearings. The peon labor, which 
seems to have a mysterious meaning for the gentleman, is the 


Alabama permit 


ordinary labor of the miners, and it commands much better | 


wages and they do very much less work per unit than it does 
in the United States; but, after all, the lower wages paid to 





Is that true or | 


Now, when you consider the fact 
that the Payne bill has 712 paragraphs, and it is stated—I do not 
know how correctly, but I believe it to be a fact—that the bill 
has 4,000 items in it, you can see what a small reduction has 
been made in this bill under the rates of the Dingley bill. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman ought to be fair—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to be fair. 

Mr. HILL (continuing). And show at the same time how 
many items there are on the free list, and then devise some way 


| by which these could be reduced in order to make his statement 


I say there was some testimony that the | 
It accumulated at the time of the 


fair. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the items on the free list 
out of the 4,000 will not cut a very large figure with the items on 


| the protective list. 


I do say, and the gentleman can not | 


Mr. HILL. Oh, yes; they will cut a very large figure. 
gentleman said 712 paragraphs. 
free list? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not a large proportion of them. 

Mr. HILL. Of course those can not be reduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will state how many 
there are, I will take his statement for it. 

Mr. HILL. I am not making the statement. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite catch 
what the gentleman from Alabama said as to the number of 
paragraphs in which duties were reduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say as to the number of 
paragraphs. I said I simply took the report and counted the 
number of places in which the majority stated in the report 
reductions were made, and I count 165. I may have made a 
miscount of a figure or two, but that is substantialy what is 
stated in the gentleman’s own report of the number of places 
in which reductions have been made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. One hundred and sixty-five? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One hundred and sixty-five. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The fact is that 130 paragraphs were 
reduced, not considering the number of brackets, and only 30 
paragraphs were raised. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman enumerates 46 in his 
report, as I understood it. I will take him at his own fig 
ures—that 30 have been raised and 130 reduced. My figures 
are somewhat in excess of that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is, out of four hundred and sixty 
odd paragraphs which carry a duty in the Dingley bill, but 
that does not include the free list. 


The 
How many of them are in the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman sustains my argument. 
He states that 130 out of the entire bill have been reduced. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Those 
are paragraphs, not brackets. It is the commodities contained 
in 130 paragraphs. In other words, this bill reduces more than 
30 per cent of all the paragraphs and increases less than 6 
per cent of the paragraphs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will take the gent] in’s statement. 


He had three months in which to pre} a bill and to write a 
report: we had four days in which to examine it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to answer the qu 
tion which the gentleman asked me, if be desires an : 
this time. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I can not talk to two gentlemen at 
the same time. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. May I ask the gentleman another ques 


tion ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman and I agree on a 
many things in this bill. I also agree with a good many of th: 
views advanced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] 
the leader of the minority. The trouble is that I have not an 
opportunity to hear all of the views of the minority of the com 
mittee. May I ask the gentleman why, when he had eqnal 
opportunities with the majority in the hearings, having all the 
| information possessed by the majority, having all the various 


Yes. 


rood 





divisions of the Government at their command for information, 
the minority of this committee did not draft a complete bill, 
that we might be acquainted with their views in their entirety? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman from Ohio know 
whether or not the minority has drafted a complete bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should think, if they had, they would 
have produced it or put it in their report. The very statement 
that the minority make is that they have had no opportunity 
to criticise this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will permit me, what 
the minority say is not that they have not had an opportunity 
to study the question thoroughly. They have studied it thor- 
oughly; but they say they had only four days in which to study 
the Payne bill, the bill containing 4,000 items and 712 para- 


graphs, each requiring accurate mathematical calculation in 
every instance to determine what has been done. No set of men 


on the face of the earth could run over it in four days and come 
to an accurate understanding of all that has been done. Now, 
as to whether we propose to offer a bill, we will answer that 
proposition when 


the bill is taken up under the rule of the 
House that allows us to offer amendments. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I will, then, only ask the gentleman 


this question, Have the minority prepared a bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
man from Ohio candidly tell me whether it is the intention of 
the majority members of this committee to give the membership 
of this House an opportunity to fairly offer amendments to this 
bill, or whether they propose to put the gag rule to us? 
would answer that, he would give me some very valuable in- 
formation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that I am only one-twelfth of the majority of that committee, 
and can not speak for them. 

Mr. JAMES, 
[ Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will inform me as to 
views of his colleagues. 

Mr. HILL. 
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basis I would most cheerfully vote for it, but because we put 
in one amendment here and another amendment there, and still 
leave it in the form of the old Dingley bill, with its prohibitive 
rates, I can assure the gentleman it will not get my vote under 
any circumstances. There are some paragraphs now on a 
revenue basis, but not many; the exception proves the rule. 

Mr. HILL. I would ask the gentleman what he means by 
putting it on a revenue basis. What would a revenue basis 
be on pig iron and steel? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HILL. I did not know but what the gentleman had al- 
ready discussed that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I have been trying to come to the 
pig-iron schedule for some time. I will say this in reference to 
the pig-iron schedule, there is a great deal of testimony about 
what it costs to make pig iron here and what it costs to make 
it abroad. 

I have heard it variously estimated by interested witnesses 
who came before the committee that pig iron was being made 


| abroad all the way from eight to twelve dollars a ton, and that 


I really would like to have the gentle- | 


If he | 


they estimated the cost of making pig iron at home at from 
twelve to fifteen dollars a ton. The freight rates have been 
stated at most remarkable figures, but there is some testimony 
that I think is reliable. The Government sent an expert to 
Germany to investigate the cost of making pig iron. He testi- 
fied that the cheapest pig iron that was made in Germany was 
at a cost of $11.42 a ton in the Luxemburg district. He testt- 
fied that it costs $1.49 freight to haul that pig iron to Ant- 
werp for shipment abroad, and I think that the average ocean- 
freight rate must have been somewhere from one dollar to one 
dollar and a half a ton. Now, from the best information I can 
obtain, the cost of production of pig iron in England is some- 


| where in the neighborhood of $11 a ton, and the freight rate 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” | 


varies from $2 to $3 a ton. Judge Gary in his testimony before 


| the committee stated that the average freight cost of bringing 


fact he has power now under the rules of the House to move | 


the recommittal of the bill with instructions. 
assistance from this side. 
he asked some time ago 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 


He does not need 
I would like to answer the question 


| to the west. 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn] has stated that he is | 
one-twelfth of that side and one-twelfth added to our side would 


enable us to 


carry a proposition. Now, if we could get an 
answer from him as to how he stands on this and if he is with 
us we would be very glad to have the information. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will candidly say I 
hope that a reasonable opportunity for amendments will be 
given, one that will not delay unduly the passage of this bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Is that only a hope? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, I ask the gentleman from Alabama 


[Mr. UNpDeRwoop], inasmuch as I have answered for myself, if | poration was making iron at $12 a ton with all the advantages 


he will answer for himself as to whether the minority of the 
committee has prepared a complete bill or, if they have not, 
whether they intend to prepare one? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not prepared to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether the minority has prepared a complete bill 
or not at this time. The gentleman will receive his answer 
when the proper time comes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
minority - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, we will answer that—— 


Mr. LONGWORTH. And has the advantage of me in that 
respect. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, we will answer that proposition 


when we come to it. If we are given opportunity to offer amend- 
ments, we will offer such amendments as we think necessary to 
reduce this bill to a revenue basis. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the gentleman’s answer 
question is that the minority have not prepared a bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I have not answered the question; 
I decline to answer. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman has an opportunity to offer 
amendments, will the gentleman then vote for the bill when it is 
amended ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman very can- 
didly that if I can amend this bill I will amend it—— 

Mr. HILL. To suit yourself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). From the chemical sched- 
ule to the last schedule in the bill and put it on a revenue basis, 
or even if I can put a small portion of the bill on a revenue 


to 


| pig iron from the foreign furnaces to the American seaboard 
his views on that proposition, it may afford some light on the | 


was $2.85. Now, as to the cost of making pig iron in this 


| country, I do not think there is a doubt that pig iron can be 
The gentleman does not need it in view of the | 


made in the Birmingham district cheaper than it can be made 
anywhere else in the world. But the Birmingham district lies 
Our markets are protected by the domestic freight 
rate against foreign competition. We consume 75 per cent of 
our production of pig iron at home. 

The question of a tariff on pig iron is not a matter, it seems 
to me, that would seriously embarrass the producér of pig iron 
in the Birmingham district, and I do not think it would be fair 


| to try the case on the cost of production in the Birmingham 


| Allegheny Mountains on the west and the Atlantic 


But the gentleman is one-seventh of the | 


district. 

The real point of competition for pig iron lies between the 
seaboard on 
the east. Wherever foreign iron comes into this country and 
tries to pass beyond that territory, the domestic freight rate 
is so heavy that in itself it acts as a prohibitive tariff. Judge 
Gary testified that at Pittsburg the United States Steel Cor- 


that the United States Steel Company has in owning its own 
lines of transportation, its own mines, and its magnificent fur- 
naces, and that $12 a ton absolutely excluded all profit. But 
he testified that it was costing the independent producer about 
$2 a ton more to produce pig iron than it was the United States 
Steel Corporation, which would make the cost to the independ- 


| ent producer about $14 a ton. I think that is about a fair 
estimate. I believe although the United States Steel Cor- 


poration is making iron at a less rate, that the independent 
furnaces located between the Atlantic seaboard and the Alle- 


gheny Mountains are making pig iron at about $14 a ton, and 


that the domestic freight rate from Pittsburg to New York is 


| $2.50 a ton. 


Now, if you take the $11.42 for German iron and add $2.85 
freight rate on it, you will see that the present reduction by the 


| Ways and Means Committee of the duty on pig iron to $2.50 


| per ton is near a revenue rate. 
my | 


I believe myself that that is 


about right. Pig iron, when it had $4 a ton on it, produced 


| more revenue in proportion to the amount of the product than 


any other item in the iron and steel schedule. I believe that 


| the present reduction to $2.50 has placed pig iron on a fair 


revenue basis, as far as I can estimate it; and if the gentlemen 
on the committee had pursued their reductions as successfully 
as they did on pig iron and iron pipe, which they put on about 
a revenue basis, they would have done very well. 

Now, in the adjustment of these tariff schedules, of course 
the raw material ought to be the lowest in the amount of duty 
charged, the next degree of manufacture a little higher, and 
so on up to the finished product. In order that it can be a 


fairly revenue rate it must be adjusted very carefully in refer- 
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ence to every detail. Its adjustment ought to be made as care- 
fully as you would adjust the works of a handsome watch, but 
when I look at this iron and steel schedule and the changes 
that my colleagues have made in presenting the bill to this 
House it looks to me very much like it had been adjusted by a 
blind man with an ax. 

There is no homogeneity to it, either from a revenue stand- 
point or from a protective standpoint. Let me call your atten- 
tion to one item here where they made a reduction. That is, 
round iron and steel wire, not smaller than 13 wire gauge. 
Under the Dingley bill it was 1} cents, and under the Payne bill 
it is reduced to 1 cent a pound. And the gentlemen pride them- 
selves on this reduction. Under the Dingley bill the amount of 
the American production of that class of iron, as shown by the 
census report filed with the Ways and Means Committee, 
amounted to $61,840,000. And the imports for 1905, comparing 
the same year that the census was taken, amounted to only 
$496,000, or a percentage of imports, as compared to the Ameri- 
ean consumption, of five-sixths of 1 per cent. Less than 1 per 
cent was being imported of the production of this article, a pro- 
hibitive duty, raising little revenue; and the gentlemen reduce 
it from 1} cents to 1 cent, or a reduction of one-fourth of a 
cent. 

The majority of the committee in their report say that— 

While duties should be protective, they should be adjusted as nearly 
as possible to represent the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

That is what they say; and yet they only reduce this duty 
on round iron and steel wire one-quarter of a cent. 

Now, I want to call attention to a piece of the testimony that 

ras before the committee on this particular item. Judge Gary, 
when he returned his testimony to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, accompanied it with an affidavit of a Mr. J. A. Ferrell. 
Mr. Ferrell stated that he was one of the employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation; that he had traveled all over Europe; 
that he was familiar with the cost of iron and steel at home and 
abroad, and he knew the freight rates at home and knew the 
freight rates abroad, and he had made up a table of how much 
it cost to produce at home and abroad. He said that pig iron 
abroad cost $8.75, and fixed the cost of pig iron at home at 
$15.30, when Judge Gary fixed the actual cost, eliminating all 
profits, at $12. So you can see that Mr. Ferrell in his testi- 
mony was giving the doubt as to the low cost to the foreigner 
and the high cost to the American consumer all through his 
statement; and yet I find that in his statement he said this: 

That wire, No. 018 steel wire, 13 gauge, cost in the United States 
$33.98 a ton, and the freight rate to the Atlantic seaboard, fixing the 
point of competition at New York, was $3.58, making the cost, with 
the freight added, $37.56 a ton at New York. 

ile said that the cost of the product in Germany was $23.70, 
the freight rate $3.25 to New York, making the cost price $26.95; 
the new duty would be $22.40; the old duty would be in excess 
of that by a quarter of a cent a pound, making the cost of the 
German product in the harbor of New York $49.35. He esti- 
mated the English product the same way, and with duty fixed 
by the Payne bill added it would be $51.10, thus making a differ- 
ence in favor of American wire in the harbor of New York of 
$11.79 as against the German wire, and $13.54 as against the Eng- 
lish wire. The committee say that they have cut this bill to a 
point where they equalize the difference in cost abroad and at 
home, and yet they still leave the duty high enough to make a 
difference of $11.75 a ton in one case and $13.54 in the other. 

I say that in that instance the committee has not come any 
way near a revenue rate. In the case of pig iron and iron pipe 


they have come to a revenue rate. There are many other | 


instances in the iron and steel schedule where they still leave 
the rates prohibitive. In the case of steel rails, although they 
have cut it half in two, I do not think there is anything in the 
testimony that justifies the conclusion that there will be any 
more steel rails imported under the new rate than under the old 
rate. 

I want to call attention to the manner in which another 
change is made in the iron and steel schedule. In arranging 
the rates of duty all will admit that the lower grade of manu- 
factures should bear a less rate of duty than the higher. The 
committee in its wisdom has seen fit to cut steel rails from 
seven-twentieths of a cent a pound to seven-fortieths of a cent 
a pound; and yet when they come to billets, out of which steel 
rails are made, and it costs $3.22 to convert a billet into a steel 
rail, the lowest duty they put on billets is the same rate as 
they put on steel rails; and from the low grade they go on up, 
so that the average rate of duty put on steel billets is a higher 
rate of duty than they put on steel rails, If seven-fortieths of 
a cent a pound is a fair rate for steel rails, unquestionably it 
must be too high for steel billets. Can anybody deny that? It 
is in this way they have written the iron schedule from be 
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ginning to end. In some places they have a fair revenue rate 
and in other places they have taken the revenue out of the 
government pocket and given it to the manufacturer by putting 
something on the free list, and in other cases they have left 
the old prohibitive rates of the Dingley bill. 

The iron and steel schedule as presented to the House fn the 
Payne bill, to properly balance it and make it a homogeneous 
whole, should be changed in its entirety. 

Now, there are one or two other matters to which I desire to 
eall the attention of the committee, on other schedules, and 
then I will close. The lemon growers of California came before 
the committee and stated that they wanted the duty raised on 
lemons. The examination of those witnesses disclosed the fact 
that they had an absolutely prohibitive duty at 1 cent a pound 
on lemons from California to the Allegheny Mountains; thai 
there was not a foreign lemon could be sold in all that vast tet 
ritory, because when the foreign lemon started westward the 
freight rates stopped it at the Allegheny Mountains, and it could 
not come any farther in competition with the California lemon. 
But they wanted a rate that would let the California lemon 
come to the city of New York and shut out the foreign lemon. 
They admitted that they had this prohibitive duty from the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Pacific Ocean; 90,000,000 people 
consuming lemons, and they had a prohibitive market for 
60,000,000 of those people, but they wanted a prohibitive rate 
for the other 30,000,000. They wanted to make the man who 
lives in New York City or along the eastern seaboard buy the 
California lemon whether he wanted to or not, and make him 
pay an additional rate in order to do so. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will ask my colleague to state 
if he has investigated to what extent the competition in lemon 
growing has been removed by reason of the great calamity 
in the destruction of the lemon groves by earthquakes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend from Texas that 
I have not investigated that question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That was done before this bill 
was introduced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not investigated that question 
and can not fully answer it, but I have no doubt that this 
competition was destroyed to a large extent. But whether it 
has been so destroyed or not, I do say that these California 
lemon growers are asking for and have obtained a tax rate in 
this bill that will destroy competition with them 
| It costs $13.20 to haul pig iron from Birmingham to San 
Francisco. It costs $7.50 to haul it from Liverpool. So these 
people in California think that Congress would be justified in 
putting a tax of $6.70 on pig iron in addition to the present 
duty; that is, so that Alabama furnaces could cross the Great 
Divide with their pig metal and force the people of San Fran- 
cisco to buy from them and eliminate the advantage of the 
ocean freight rates that they enjoyed? 

I would not demand it, and I think they would rise in arms 
if anybody suggested it; but they come before the American 
people and say they are entitled to exploit the entire American 
market and make the American citizen in New York pay an 
additional quarter of a cent a pound for lemons, in order that 
they may enjoy the benefits of a prohibitive tariff throughout 
the United States, and the Ways and Means Committee have 
given it to them in this bill. 

That is the way this bill has been reduced in the interest 
of the consumer, by putting prohibitive tariffs on what the peo- 
ple of the United States need in their everyday life. Why, take 
| the woolen schedule. I will not consider it all. There is only 
one reduction that has been made in that schedule; that is on 
| tops; otherwise the old Dingley rates stand. I want to call your 
attention to just one paragraph as a fair illustration of the 
wool schedule. That is paragraph 367 of the Dingley bill and 
375 of the Payne bill, both paragraphs being identical in their 
wording. Under this paragraph the duty on that class of 
blankets and flannels varies from 22 cents a pound and 30 per 
eent ad valerom added to 33 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem added. In other words, the ad yalorem rate runs all 
the way from 95 per cent to 130 per cent. 

Now, the amount of American imports of this article, as 
shown by the census of 1905, was $19,719, and the amount of 
| the American production of those articles was $24,620,000. In 
other words, the imports coming into this country of flannels 
and blankets amount to only eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
At the same time these manufacturers of blankets are exporting 
into foreign countries, paying the freight and competing abroad, 
to the extent of $81,000. Now, here is an article of prime neces 
sity in the life of the American people, a necessity that in the 
cold climate of the North they are bound to have, warm flannels 
and warm blankets. With a protective tariff duty levied of 
from 95 to 130 per cent, with a prohibitive rate of duty under 
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the Dingley bill, producing no revenue to speak of, with an 





empty Treasury, no change is made, protected beyond the entire | 


cost of production, no relief is given the American consumer 
and no revenue to the Government. 

The more you study the paragraphs of this bill the more you 
come to the conclusion that the bill has been rewritten and re- 
vised in the interest of the manufacturers of the United States, 
not in the interest of the Treasury, and not in the interest of 
the consuming masses of the people. 

They have placed raw material on the free list, thereby tak- 
ing millions of dollars out of the Federal Treasury to put in 
the manufacturers’ pockets. To make up the deficit that could 
be made up by a fair reduction of the present duties to a reve- 
nue basis, they put additional taxes on the American people by 
a duty levied on coffee and tea. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will yield to the gentleman from /| 


New York, 
Mr. PARSONS. The gentleman said that he believed in a 
revenue tariff; would he put a tax on tea and coffee? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would put a tax on tea and coffee if | harmony with this principle are not logical protective duties. 


it was necessary to obtain revenue to run the Government. 


But I say to the gentleman that in levying a revenue tariff | 


where you can levy it on structural material, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, and glass, the burden of your taxes falls more heavily 
on wealth than it does on poverty, because the poor man may 
buy a plow, but the rich man builds the skyscraper building, 
or builds a railroad. 

Mr. PARSONS. ‘The poor man has to travel on the railroads. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. When you consider lumber and glass, it | 


is the same way—the distribution of the tax falls more heavily 
on wealth. When you consider clothing, there is still some dif- 
ference, as the poor man does not buy as fine a suit of clothes 





as the rich man, and the burden of taxation is somewhat dis- | 


tributed; but when you put the burden of taxation on articles 
of food, you bring it down absolutely to a per capita tax. The 
poor man drinks as much coffee as the rich one, and the plow- 
boy eats as much meat as the farmer. There is no distinction be- 
tween man and man; and when you put the tax on tea and 
coffee and meat you put a direct per capita tax on the 
masses of the American people and make no effort whatever 
to distribute the burden of taxation so that it may fall more 
heavily on wealth than it will on poverty. [Applause.] There- 
fore I say that if I were writing a tariff bill I would endeavor 


to levy the tax so that it would fall on wealth as far as pos- | 


sible and exempt poverty to the fullest extent I could. For that 
reason the last place I would levy a revenue tax would be on 
tea and coffee and the necessities of life. [Continued applause.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the bill pending for 
consideration is not a perfect measure. There never has been 
an absolutely perfect tariff law in this or any other country. 
Bills of this character are peculiarly the result of compromises, 
I am sure there is not a single member of the committee that 
prepared the bill who would not make a number of changes in 
it if he could have his own way about it. After a laborious 
investigation, running a period of over four months, the Ways 
and Means Committee agreed upon the measure which it has 
submitted to the House for consideration, and I have no doubt 
it will receive the support of every Republican member of that 
committee. If every Member of this body should refuse to sup- 
port any measure that did not conform to his ideas in every 
particular there would be very little legislation of general im- 
portance. Therefore, at the outset of my remarks, I ask each 
Member of the House to carefully analyze the bill and deter- 
mine for himself whether it is a substantial improvement over 
the existing law; whether it has a substantial preponderance 
of merit, taken as a whole. If it has, I feel justified in asking 
its cordial support. In my judgment it is a great improvement 
over the present law. 

THE NEED OF REVISION. 

The Dingley Act was the first measure I voted for after be- 
coming a Member of this body. I believed then it was a very 
wise measure, both from the standpoint of revenue and protec- 
tion, and I still believe it was well adapted to the conditions 
that prevailed at that time. The Government required revenue 
and the country needed protection, and both were given in 
abundance. But since the enactment of that law great changes 
have taken place in industrial and commercial conditions not 
only in this country but throughout the civilized world. The 
policy of revising the tariff and adjusting schedules to meet 
the changed conditions was approved by practically all the peo- 
ple of the United States at the last general election. Among 
the chief commendatory features of this bill is that which 
puts certain crude raw materials used in the manufactures on 
the free list and materially reduces the duties on others, This 


is an important step in the right direction and bespeaks a hope- 
ful and helpful rationalization of our tariff policy. It fore- 
shadows a broad industrial policy for this country, based upon 
sound economic grounds. The Republican party, of course, be- 
lieves in the policy of protection to American industries, and it 
has no compunction in maintaining that Congress has the con- 
stitutional right in levying impost duties to discriminate with 
a view to industrial development. But the policy of protection 
should be a rational one, and it should be so directed as to bring 
about the greatest increase of opportunities for the employ- 
ment of capital and labor. An indiscriminate imposition of 
duties upon all articles that are or might be produced in the 
United States without regard to their effect upon the industrial 
policy of the country as a whole is not only unscientific, but is 
a positive menace to real progress. The object of protection is 
to stimulate domestic industries along natural lines where the 
resources of the country are capable of supplying the entire 
domestic demand, thereby creating home competition and se- 
curing to the people the comforts and necessaries of life at stable 
and reasonable prices. Customs duties that are not levied in 


There may be exceptions to this rule, where it is important, even 
under great natural disadvantages, for the Government to pro- 


| tect industries and develop the production of articles that are 


necessary to the national defense in times of war. 

Duties imposed for the purpose of protection should tend to 
advance the welfare of the whole people. It is not the policy of 
protection to simply surround special interests with conditions 
under which they may make increased profits. Neither should 
it be the object of protection to simply increase the price of 
commodities. In all lines where we have as great natural ad- 
vantages as any other country we are justified in imposing a 
sufficient duty upon foreign commodities to encourage the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of home industries; but where, in any 
event, we would be required to produce under great natural dis- 
advantages as compared with other countries, the effect of the 
protective policy would be to unnecessarily and inordinately in- 
crease the price of the product, and the result would be a posi- 
tive injury to the country as a whole. If in any particular line 
of industry our capacity to produce can not be reasonably de- 
veloped to such an extent as to supply the demands of our 
people, that line of industry does not fall within the philosophy 
of protection. When a substantial portion of the needs of the 
country must be supplied by imported products the price of 
the domestic product is always that of the imported article plus 
the duty. There is no doubt as to who pays the duty under 
those conditions. 

CONSUMERS MUST BE PROTECTED AS WELL AS PRODUCERS. 

With these preliminary observations outlining my view of the 
philosophy of protection, the first question logically relates to 
the rates of duty that ought to be imposed upon imported 
articles for the fair and reasonable protection of American in- 
dustries. The national Republican platform of 1908 declared 
that the tariff ought to be sufficient only to cover the difference 
in cost of production in this country and in foreign countries, 
securing a reasonable profit to the producer. This is an ideal 
principle. It would give the American producer practical con- 
trol of the American market, and at the same time protect the 
people against unjust and inordinate prices as the result of com- 
binations to restrain trade and create monopoly. If tariff 
schedules could be adjusted and maintained accurately upon 
the line embodied in the Republican platform, the moment do- 
mestic production in a given line went under the control of a 
combination and prices were raised unduly commodities could 
be profitably imported from foreign countries, and the effect of 
the monopoly would be practically destroyed. The difficulty is 
in making a practical application of that principle, because of 
the constant fluctuations in the cost of production here and 
abroad. A tariff that might exactly cover the difference in cost 
this year might contain many inequalities and incongruities 
in a year from now. Therefore, the best that Congress can do 
is to adopt schedules sufficiently large to cover the difference of 
cost under normal conditions, and I believe in making the duties 
liberal enough to cover all exigencies that may be reasonably 
foreseen. 

PROTECTION AND TRUSTS. 

There ought to be no unnecessary duties. Protective duties 
should not be unnecessarily high. When the Dingley law was 
enacted the people of the United States felt little or no concern 
about monopoly or the suppression of competition on the part of 
great industrial combinations. The chief concern of the makers 
of that law was to fix protective duties high enough to take care 
of American industries under all conditions, with the view that 
in shutting out foreign competition healthy competition would 
be created at home. Since that time the problem of industrial 
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combination has become a serious one in our affairs, and it is 
now as necessary to protect the people of this country against 
imposition by trusts and monopolies at home as it is to protect 
legitimate industries from disastrous competition from abroad. 
This can only be effectively done by eliminating all unnecessary 
duties. This is the essence of the tariff doctrine contained in 
the Chicago platform. It means protection both ways—protec- 
tion to American industries and protection to American con- 
sumers, and both of these objects should be constantly kept in 


mind in framing a new tariff law. Where an industry has made | 


such development that it can produce commodities as cheaply as 
any other country in the world, it requires no protection and 
should have none. There is no difference of cost between pro- 
duction here and abroad, in that instance, upon which to base 
a protective duty under the doctrine of the Chicago platform. 
This principle has been recognized by the Republican party in 
years past. A number of years ago there was a duty on copper 


ore and copper ingots. Our natural advantages along the line | 
of copper production exceeded those of any other country, and | 


the industry, under the stimulus of the tariff, so developed that 
copper could be produced more cheaply in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world. Therefore, the Dingley law 
put copper ore and copper ingots entirely upon the free list. 
This is a concrete illustration of Republican interpretation ofthe 
protective policy. 

It is often charged that a protective tariff creates trusts. 
Trusts are combinations growing out of the passion of avarice, 
and they are created to stifle competition and increase profits. 
Under this definition they are all bad and violate a wise public 


policy. When a trust becomes good, it is no longer a trust. | 


All combinations are not trusts. Trusts exist in free-trade 
countries as well as in countries that maintain protective tar- 
iffs. The chief difference is that in a free-trade Country there 
is no tariff behind which a combination can find shelter in in- 


creasing prices unjustly and imposing upon the people, while | 


in a protection country, if the tariff is higher than is necessary 

to cover the difference in cost of production, combinations may 

degenerate into trusts and raise prices clear to the top of the 

protection wall with entire safety. This illustrates the impor- 

tance of keeping duties down to a reasonable protective basis. 
RELATION OF PROTECTION TO LABOR. 

The vital purpose of a protective tariff is to increase oppor- 
tunities for the employment of capital and labor in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources. The rate of wages and the stand- 
ard of living in this country are higher than in any other coun- 
try in the civilized world, and it is, and always has been, the 
policy of the Republican party to maintain conditions under 
which the great army of intelligent and independent wage- 
earners will be able to maintain a high standard of living, such 
as will enable them to provide well for themselves and their 
families, and, by industry and frugality, to lay by a fair com- 
petence against the exigencies of age. This policy is necessary 
to the permanent progress of our country. Every honest, in- 
dustrious, frugal teiler in this land ought to be able to earn 
enough money to establish and own a home, rear a family with 
all of the advantages that American society affords in the way 
of comforts, education, and culture, and provide for allt the 
reasonable requirements of life. The object of government is not 
merely to encourage the accumulation of wealth, but its prime 
purpose is to promote the building up of a strong, intelligent, self- 
reliant manhood and womanhood. [Applause.] Wealth is per- 
haps the greatest factor in promoting that end, but it is not 
the end. It is only a means. The leaders, industrial and po- 
litical, for the next generation are being nurtured at this time, 
not in the palaces of luxury, but in the virtuous homes of the 
middle class and the wage-earners of the country, and it is of 
the greatest importance that the children in these homes shall 
be surrounded with conditions that will give them an oppor- 
tunity to make the highest and the best development of the 
faculties with which they are endowed. The wages of labor, 
like all prices and values, tend to seek a common level. If 
there was no protection to American labor, the level of wages 
in this country would inevitably gravitate to the level of wages 
in foreign countries. A protective tariff operates like a dam 
in a river. The water level above the dam is kept at a higher 
stage than the level below it, but take the dam away and the 
water will find a common level. The level below the dam will 
not rise to that above, but the level above will inevitably recede 
to that below. If the tariff policy that has been maintained in 
this country for so many years, and which has so greatly blessed 
and benefited American labor, should be abolished, the rate 
of wages and the standard of living in this country would be- 
come the same as in European countries. I am unalterably op- 
posed to any policy that will tend to reduce the high standard 
of wages and living that now prevail in the United States. 


RELATION OF MACHINERY TO COST OF PRODUCTION. 

But, notwithstanding the high scale of wages that is paid in 
this country, we can successfully compete with the entire civi 
ized world in many lines of production. To begin with, we 
have the greatest market of any country on earth. The 90,000, 
GOO people in the United States have a consuming capacity 
equal to that of almost half the entire population of the globe. 
‘There is absolutely free and unfettered commercial intercou 
among all this great population. It should be our policy wl 
ever we can reasonably do so, to provide for ali the demands 
of our own people. In addition to supplying our own markets 
with the products of the factory and the farm, we should se 
markets abroad along lines where our industries are capable 
of the greatest expansion. The natural resources of the United 
States in many lines, if equaled, are not excelled by any country 
in the world; and where machinery is a large factor in produ 
tion we are able to overcome the high price of labor and pro- 
duce as cheaply as any foreign country. Conditions are such 
here that the capacity and efficiency of labor can be increased 
in a greater degree by machinery than in any foreign country. 
Where production is largely the result of handwork, the United 
States is at a serious disadvantage with its foreign competitors, 
and in those lines we can not hope to develop a large foreign 
sale for commodities, but must be content to produce chiefly for 
home consumption. 

Sut where machinery is the chief factor in production we can 
excel our competitors in many lines, because of the stupendous 
magnitude of our output. The consuming capacity of the 
United States is such as to justify—more than that, to require 
the employment of the greatest amount of machinery possible. 
No other country in the civilized world has anything like as 
large an exclusive market as the American producer has. Pro 
duction here is carried on upon such an enormous scale with 
the use of powerful machinery that the high rate of wages is 
more than compensated for in the increased productive capac 
ity that labor is given. At the town of Gary, in the State of 
Indiana, the United States Steel Corporation has recently com 
pleted a rolling mill that is capable of turning out 40,000 tons 
of rails or structural steel a month. The operation of that 
mill requires only four men. Divided into shifts of eight hours 
each, it requires only 12 men to keep it running continuously. 
It is being operated day and night, week in and week out, 
month in and month out, upon the same type of steel, and 
there is a ready market in this country for every pound of steel 
produced at a good price. There is no such rolling mill in any 
other country in the civilized world. The immediate labor cost 
of rolling steel at the Gary mill does not exceed 20 cents a tor 
No foreign country can establish and operate such a mi 
that, because it does not have the market. A 5,000-ton order 
of steel rails or structural steel is a large order for an English 
rolling mill, and the change of model in rails and structural 
steel and the change of machinery from one order to anot! 


Louer 
brings about loss of time at 4 serious cost: and while the wages 
paid laborers at the Gary mill are fully twice as high as they 
are in any other country, the labor cost of rolling in that 1 
is cheaper than in any mill in the world. There are a number 
of steel and iron establishments in this country that n 
ture on a large scale. Such institutions as those of Jone 
Laughlin, the Cambria Steel Company, the Lackawanna $ 
Company, and the Bethlehem Iron and Steel Company e 
looked upon here as modest concerns, and yet there is no ¢ 
lishment in Europe or in any other foreign country that pr 
duces as large an output as any one of these, with the sing 
exception of the Krupp establishment in Germany, ch is 
devoting its attention now chiefly to the manufacture of armor 


plate and armament. 
FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

Wherever we have at least equal natural advantages, and by 
the large use of machinery can produce upon such a | 
dous scale as the markets of the United States require, 
is a prospect of extending our sales along those lines it 
neutral markets of the world, and it should be the policy « 
Government to create such fundamental conditions as to pro 
mote an increasing foreign trade. There are a number of lines 
of American production that are capable of large expansion 
and I believe that raw materials for manufacture along such 
lines should be admitted into this country free of duty. 1 
theory of the free raw material doctrine is that it promotes t 
greatest development of industries and gives the greatest o) I 
tunities for the employment of capital and labor, and, thers 
fore, is of the highest benefit to the country as a whole Du 
ties upon raw materials are a handicap upon the American 
manufacturer for the export trade. They operate to protect 
his foreign competitor in the neutral markets by seriously in 


to the 
t 


| creasing his cost of production. When I speak of matertals in 


| 


this connection I have in mind such crude materials as iron ore, 
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copper ore, coal, coke, lumber, and hides, materials that re- 
quire relatively a small amount of labor in their production. 
It is contended with great force and plausibility that the pro- 
ducer of raw materials should be protected as fully as the man- 
ufacturer of the finished commodity; that the finished product 
of one man {s often the raw material of another. This claim 
contravenes a vital principle in the policy of protection, and 
that is that protective duties should not be imposed as a mat- 
ter of right for the special benefit of any class of citizens or 
any particular interests, but they can only be justified when 
they promote the welfare of the country as a whole. ‘There is 
no vested right in a protective duty, and it is never justified 
simply to advance a special interest. Wherever and whenever 
there can be a larger development of industries by the policy of 
free raw materials than there could otherwise be, that policy 
should be unhesitatingly established. A duty upon a raw ma- 
terial that is largely the basis of manufactures might stimulate 
its production here and give employment to hundreds of our 
citizens, and at the same time it might so handicap the manu- 
facturer of the completed product as to disable him from com- 
petition in open markets and thereby deprive thousands of em- 
ployment who would otherwise have it. 

It is a most unwise policy to impose a duty upon crude prod- 
ucts for the purpose of giving employment to hundreds of men 
when its imposition would deny employment to thousands. In 
my judgment, the rule in such situations should be to do that 
which will result in the greatest development and the highest 
opportunities for the employment of capital and labor. There 
is no great producing country in the world, except the United 


States, that does not give its manufacturers the benefit of free | 


raw materials. That policy is sanctioned by the wisdom of 
experience. The ores, coal, coke, lumber, hides, and all of the 
erude things that enter largely into production are admitted 
free of duty in every country in the world excepting this. In 
iron and steel production we have a tariff on coal and coke and 
limestone and the ferro alloys that are used in their manufac- 
ture, and, notwithstanding these handicaps, our iron industries 
have made gratifying progress in the world’s markets. Only 


last week the public press noted the fact that Charles M. | 


Schwab, that great genius of steel and iron production, who is 
now at the head of the Bethlehem Steel Company, in open con- 
test upon quality and price took from all competitors the con- 
tract te construct two large modern battle ships for the Argen- 
tine Republic. His proposal was $20,000,000—about $3,000,000 
below that of any other competitor. Let us no longer live in a 
fool’s paradise and impose duties without discrimination. Do 
not shackle our industrial Gulliver with numerous Lilliputian 
bands until he is helpless and hopeless away from home, but 
strip him and give him a chance to make a place for himself in 
the industrial world. Allow him to develop his capacity and 
multiply opportunities for the American wage-earner to supply 
a greater share of the world’s markets as well as to provide 
for our own. “ Loose him and let him go.” 

This bill is a large move in the right direction. It puts a 
number of crude raw materials upon the undutiable list and 
reduces the duties upon others, and I predict, if it shall be en- 
acted into law, that in a number of lines of production America 
will dominate the neutral markets of the world. 


EFFECT OF DUTY ON HIDES UPON THE MANUFACTURES OF LEATHER. 


The experience of the United States in the manufacture of 
leather and leather products is interesting and instructive. 








only 24 per cent. This was the effect of our 15 per cent duty 
on hides. It took away from American capital and labor the 
opportunity to manufacture a large share of the great volume 
of hides into leather and leather products, and who was bene- 
fited by it? 

Does the tariff on hides stimulate their production? Nobody 
claims that it does. Would there be any fewer cattle grown 
in this country if hides were free of duty? Nobody claims there 
would be. Does the duty on hides increase the opportunity for 
the employment of capital? If so, where? I make the asser- 
tion that the duty on hides has not created a demand for a 
single dolar of additional capital. It has not created employ- 
ment for a single additional laborer, but it has increased the 
cost of shoes for the wage-earner and his family. ‘The sole 
effect of the duty is to increase the price, and to drive from the 
country a large volume of hides that would otherwise come 
here and be manufactured into leather and leather products by 
American capital and labor. The cattle growers’ association 
is insisting upon the maintenance of the duty on the ground 
that it makes cattle growing more profitable. It is claimed on 
the other hand that the cattle grower gets no benefit from the 
duty, but that it is entirely absorbed by the beef packers and 
the leather trust. For the purpose of my argument it is a 
matter of indifference where the increase in price goes, but it 
is likely, however, that it is distributed among the growers, 
the packers, and the leather producers. It is demonstrable that 
the direct effect of the duty is to deprive American capital and 
labor of the opportunity of manufacturing large quantities of 
hides that would be imported from South America and other 
countries. Those opportunities have been transferred to 
Europe. It was stated in the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the exports of oak-tanned sole leather 
from the United States, which were large under free hides, 
have fallen off one-half since the imposition of the duty. 


DOES THE DUTY ON HIDES BENEFIT THE FARMER? 


The average farmer will derive more direct benefit in the 
decreased cost of boots, shoes, harnesses, and other leather 
products he is compelled to buy than he now derives from the 
tariff on cattle hides. It should be kept in mind that ealfskins 
are duty free under the Dingley law. The large cattle feeders 
may receive some benefit from the tariff, but it is at the expense 


| of the millions of consumers of leather products. The Amer- 


ican farmers have uniformly stood against the protection of 
special interests at the expense of the many. They favor a 
tariff policy that will build up industries and give employment 
to labor at good wages. The duty on hides merely increases 
the cost of one of the necessaries of life. It does not build 
up or encourage a single industry or furnish employment to a 


| single laboring man. It has no foundation in justice or public 


| 


policy. 

The duty on hides is indefensible from any standpoint. It 
not only does no good, but it does a great amount of industrial 
harm. Itisa penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. It has driven 
from our country a large amount of work in the manufacture of 
leather that would otherwise have come here. In addition to 
that, it has increased the cost of leather to our manufacturers 


| of shoes, harness, and other products, and has handicapped 


| those manufacturers in the foreign markets. Its result has been 


The present law imposes a duty of 15 per cent upon cattle hides | 
imported into this country. For twenty-five years before the | 
/and manufactures of leather amounts to $45,000,000 a year. If 


enactment of that law hides were altogether on the free list, 
and the Dingley bill, as it passed the House, provided that they 
should be admitted without duty. The Senate put a 15 per 
cent rate upon them, and the amendment was agreed to by the 
House. While hides were free of duty finishers and manufac- 
turers of leather in this country established trade all over 
Europe and in many other countries, and American leather and 
manufactures of leather secured a reputation for excellence that 
was not enjoyed by producers in any other country. Prior to 
the duty on hides there were large imports of raw hides from 
South America and other countries. They were tanned and 
manufactured into leather and leather products and sold abroad 
very largely. The effect of the duty has been to drive South 
American hides from the United States to France and Germany 
and other European countries which admit them free of duty, 
and to inerease opportunities for employment of capital and 
labor in those countries at the expense of our own. 

From the year 1902 to 1906, both inclusive, the increase of 
imports of cattle hides in Germany was 87,000,000 pounds; in 
France 32,000,000 pounds, while the increase in this country 
was only 3,000,000 pounds. Germany increased her importa- 
tions 52 per cent, France 32 per cent, and the United States 


to protect the foreign producer of shoes and other leather manu- 
facturers against American competition. Notwithstanding this 
increased disadvantage, our foreign shoe trade amounts to up- 
ward of $10,000,000 a year. It has shown a substantial increase 
even under the hide tariff. Our total export trade in leather 


our manufacturers of leather were put upon an equal footing 
with their foreign competitors in respect to material they could 
pay the high rate of wages prevailing in the United States and 
excel all foreign competitors in the open markets of the world. 
Instead of selling $10,000,000 worth of boots and shoes abroad 
a year, with ‘proper conditions, they could sell a hundred 
millions. Instead of exporting leather and its products to the 
amount of $45,000,000 a year, they could easily expand the 
trade to $200,000,000, and thereby greatly advance the interests 
of all our people. The manufacture of leather and its products 
is one of the '‘lines'in which, with proper conditions, we can 
dominate the markets of the civilized world. The stupendous 
volume .of production, the large use of machinery, and other 
advantages enables the American manufacturer to pay Amer- 
iean wages and still make his preduct at a cheaper labor cost 
than his foreign competitor. Our manufacturers of leather now 
are being threatened by the imposition of foreign tariffs. They 
are fettered by duties, unnecessary and illogical, wpon the raw 
matérial at home. Their condition is that of one who enters a 
foot race with a ball and chain about his ankle, in so far as the 
export trade is concerned. Give the industry a chance to grow 
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and develop. Let it show to the world what it can do if it is 
upon an equal footing with other countries. It can overcome the 
difference in wages, but it can not overcome that and other ob- 
stacles like the duty on hides and all of the tanning extracts 
and other materials affecting the cost of production. 

INDUSTRIES CAPABLE OF LARGE EXPANSION, 

This policy applies to a number of other lines of production, 
which, if placed upon an equal footing with foreign competitors 
with respect to materials, could well afford to pay the high 
scale of American wages and still become important factors in 
the open markets. This is true in some classes of iron and 
steel, in machinery, agricultural implements, locomotives, rail- 
road cars, furniture, common cotton fabrics, copper and its 
products, and, perhaps, others. Is it not the policy of wisdom 
to so adjust tariff duties as to allow these great industries to 
expand and conquer foreign markets? It is not necessary to 
surrender our home market to do this. We only need to allow 
certain crude materials that are the basis of manufacture to 
enter our ports free of duty, and in respect to articles that are 
of general consumption our home demand will require the 


largest possible use of machinery resulting in enormous pro- | 


duction, with high wages, at a low labor cost. [Applause.] 

The principle is one for the general good. It involves the 
question as to which policy will bring about the greatest indus- 
trial development in a given line of production. When that 
question is settled there is but one thing to do. It is demon- 
strated that our leather manufacturers, upon an equal footing 
with foreigners in respect to materials, have the ability to in 
vyade the open markets of the world. Is it not the part of wis- 
dom to give that great industry every opportunity to expand its 
foreign trade? Would it not be to the advantage of the people 
of the whole country for it to do so? 
ties for labor are increased, the tendency is to hjgher wages, 
and labor is vitally interested in the embodiment of a broad 
industrial policy in our tariff laws. 

What is the advantage of subsidizing merchant ships to pro- 
mote foreign trade and at the same time maintaining a policy 
at home that operates powerfully against it? The nation tha 
ean offer the best bargains in the neutral markets of the world 
is the nation that will establish and maintain commercial su- 
premacy. What good would it do to carry American products 
to neutral markets in American bottoms and be unable to sell 
them when they are delivered except at a loss? 

HOW TO EXPAND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, 

We are anxious to promote trade with South American coun- 
tries, and yet we have made small headway in those markets 
with our manufactures, The United States is the only great 
manufacturing country in the Western Hemisphere. All the 
other countries, with their marvelous natural resources, are en- 
gaged mainly in the production of raw materials for manufac 
turing. They send their materials abroad and bring back the 
finished product. We buy coffee. wool, hides, and chemicals 
from South America for our own consumption, but how much of 
the finished product do we return in exchange for the materials? 
Ships laden with our necessaries come to us from South Ameri 
can ports, carry products from this country to European coun- 
tries, and transport merchandise from Europe to South America, 
hence the marine triangle that is so conspicuous in the commerce 
of the Atlantic. It is a natural triangle created by the inexo 
rable laws of trade. A subsidized line of American ships to 
South America will not affect it materially. 
to supply South America with food products, for she produces 
them as abundantly as we do. Our only hope is to invade her 
ports with our manufactures, and that we can only do success 
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In his last address to the American people, on September 5, 
1901, President McKinley said: 
Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously anda our 


products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires 
our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened 
policy will keep what we have. No other policy will get mor It 
these times of marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be look 
ing to the future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial and 
commercial! ready for any stort or 


systems, that we may be 
strain. * & ® 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet rd 
we should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will en 
large our sales and productions and thereby make a greater demand for 
home labor. [Applause.] 

Notwithstanding the handicaps upon American manufacturers 
for the export trade, their productive efficiency and natural ad- 
vantages have been so great that our exports of manufactures 
umount to nearly $500,000,000 a year, an increase of about 130 
per cent since the Dingley law went into operation. With a wise 
tariff policy the exports can still be greatly increased. A small 


| element of cost often determines who will make a sale in an 


open market. Profits in foreign markets where there is stiff 
competition are small as a rule, and a relatively small item of 
increased cost in manufacture may be sufficient to put an in- 
dustry out of reckoning. We send abroad many raw materials 
and bring back the finished product. Our raw materials find a 
free and welcome market in foreign countries. On the other 
hand, most of the crude materials imported for our large indus- 
tries are burdened with substantial duties at our ports. The 
imposition of such duties is justified in behalf of American labor 
in some instances. Any duty that advances the interests of the 
American workingman, in my judgment, is justified. I have 
already expressed my firm adherence to the policy that will 
maintain a high standard of wages and living as an essential 
factor in American social and economic life, but the imposition 


| of duties upon crude raw materials may so disable industries as 


We can not hope | 





fully when we become able to offer as good bargains in price | 


and quality as any competitor can offer. We sell farm imple 
ments and other machinery there now, because we can meet the 
conditions. But South American raw materials, in the main, go 


to the hives of industry in Europe because they can get better | 


returns in finished product than they can from this country. | 


South American materials are welcomed in European ports, 
where they are absolutely free of charge, while in this country 
they are burdened with substantial tariffs. Is it not the part 
of wisdom to admit materials into our ports free of duty to be 
made into finished products in our factories and sold back to 
those countries? That is exactly what this bill proposes re- 
specting hides and some other things. That is the only way to 
destroy the marine triangle and conquer South American mar- 
kets. This policy does not mean the surrender of our home 
market; it means its complete protection and its unlimited ex- 
pansion. It means the establishment of more industries, the 
employment of more laborers earning high American wages to 
buy and consume the products of the American factory and 


farm. It means the expansion of foreign sales of American 
manufacturers, 





to prevent them from that large and healthy expansion they 
would otherwise be capable of, and thereby limit and circum- 
scribe the opportunities labor would otherwise enjoy. Many 
blunders and worse things have been made in the name of labor. 

The policy I am advocating is not free trade. It is not tariff 
for revenue only, but it is protection in its broadest and most 
enlightened sense. It is the kind of protection that, while pre- 
serving the home market for the American manufacturer, will 
open foreign markets as well, and thereby multiply the opportu- 
nities for the employment of capital and labor. The farmers are 
vitally interested in increased markets for their products, and a 
policy that would greatly increase the exportation of manufae- 
tured commodities would result largely to the benefit of the 
farmers, because it would correspondingly increase the number 
of laborers earning good American wages who would buy and 
consume the products of the farm. It would be to the advan- 
tage of the farmer to supply the laborers with food here rather 
than abroad, because here he has a monopoly of supplying them, 
while abroad he would meet éompetition from all countries. It 
would be especially beneficial to farmers respecting the multi- 
plied millions of dollars’ worth of perishable food products crown 


annually that can not be exported advantageously. I believe in 
protecting the home market for the American producer where he 
can supply our own needs without insuperable natural disad 
vantages, though he can not hope to send products abroad. It 
is an essential part of the Republican policy of prote 1 to 
build up American industries that are capable of supplying the 
American markets, thereby establishing industrial communities 
all over the country and diversifying industries rhis is justi- 
fiable even in lines where we have equal natural advantages 
with foreign nations, but where labor is such an element of cost 
as to put us at a disadvantage. The protective policy has a 
number of notable achievements to its credit along that e, 


such as the manufacture of silk, tin plate, wire nails, pearl 
buttons, and cotton and woolen fabrics. These industries are 
entitled to protection as well as those that are capable of rge 
expansion in the export trade. This bill will do much in the 
direction of providing free iron ore, free coal, and free hides, 
and substantially reducing the tariff on lead, lumber, and other 
things. 

An instance of the extent to which the protective policy has 
been disadvantageously extended is respecting extracts for the 
tanning of leather. Years ago there was a bountiful supply of 
oak, hemlock, and other timbers in this country, so that our 
tanners obtained tanning extracts of the very best quality at 
low cost. The scarcity of timber in recent years has been such 
as to deprive them of this source of supply, and they are now 
importing large quantities of woods and extracts from tropical 
countries. The present law imposes duties on tanning extracts 
high enough to enable American extract makers to import logs 
from South America and make the extract here. It requires 
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4 tons of wood to make 1 ton of extract, and we have a tariff 
high enough on the extract to enable American producers to 
pay the cost of handling and the freight 15,000 miles on 4 


tons of logs to get 1 ton of extract. The tanning industry has 
to bear that burden. The payment of the cost of handling 
and freight for 15,000 miles on 4 tons in order to get 1 ton 


to market seems to me a most unbusinesslike proposition. That 

is an extreme < and yet it illustrates the principle upon 

which some of our tariffs are laid upon raw materials. 
DRAWBACKS. 


nse 


The pending bill very materially liberalizes the drawback 
provision of the Dingley law. Under that law a manufacturer 
who imports material that enters into his product may export 
that product and receive from the Government 99 per cent of 
the duty he paid upon the imported material; but it is neces- 
sary in order to receive the drawback to show that the identical 
material that was imported entered into the manufacture of the 
exported article. The ordinary manufacturer in this country 
produces with a view to selling in any market. In order to 
obtain any advantage under the drawback provision of the pres- 
ent law it is necessary to keep a separate account of the im- 
ported material and segregate the commodities into which it 
goes. Very few of our manufacturers can afford to do that. 
It is only the very large industries that can do so. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, in making tin cans for the exportation of 
petroleum products, has a sufficient trade to justify an estab- 
lishment exclusively for that trade, and it imports large quanti- 
ties of tin plate from Wales and obtains the full benefit of the 
drawback. The International Harvester Company, a combina- 
tion of a large number of concerns, imports material to use in 
the manufacture of farm implements, but it has one or two 
establishments engaged in manufacturing for the foreign trade 
exclusively, and it has no difficulty in securing the benefit of 
the drawback provision. The ordinary manufacturer, who pro- 
duces for the trade generally in a single establishment, secures 
little or no benefit from it, because he can not tell when he 
makes a particular article to whom he will sell it. That pro- 
vision is broadened in the pending bill so that a manufacturer 
who imports material to use in a finished product need not keep 
track of the identical material, but will receive the drawback 
upon exported products containing material of the same quality 
and productive value as that imported. It will greatly enable 
our manufacturers to take advantage of the drawback provi- 
sion. It brings its benefits within the reach of thousands of 
producers who are not able to avail themselves of it under the 
present law and will tend largely to increase export trade. 

But the drawback provision, liberalized as it is in this bill, 
will of itself afford only partial relief. Many of the crude ma- 
terials are not produced in sufficient quantities in this country 
to satisfy the requirements of our manufacturers, and when that 
is the case the price of the domestic material is increased to the 
price of the imported material with the duty added. ‘This is 
the case with hides, raw wool, lead, and a number of other arti- 
cles. Most of the valuable standing timber in this country is 
owned by large syndicates which are able, in a measure, to fix 
the price of stumpage. This condition in some degree accounts 
for the largely increased price of lumber in recent years. The 
bulk of the accessible deposits of iron ore is owned or controlled 
by a few large corporations, and many independent producers 
of iron and steel are compelled to buy their ore from those 
corporations at constantly increasing prices. The duty upon 
the ferro alloys used in improving the quality of iron and steel 
in the process of manufacture is a substantial element in their 
cost. Duties upon such basic materials used in manufactures 
increase the cost of the finished product which can not be offset 
by the drawback provision, because it is impracticable to use 
all imported material in any line of production. The policy of 
taxing those materials tends to artificialize our industries and 
fix domestic prices at an abnormally high standard. They are 
stilted and unnatural and incapacitate our producers for success- 
ful competition with their foreign rivals in open markets. The 
tariff on the raw material is often doubled and even quadrupled in 
the cost of the finished product. The duty on raw wool of the first 
class, for instance, is 11 cents a pound. It requires 4 pounds of 
raw wool to make 1 pound of cloth. The duty of 11 cents on a 
pound of raw wool amounts to a duty of 44 cents on a pound of 
woolen cloth, and to that must be added successively duties to 
protect the spinner, the dyer, the weaver, and the fuller. 

The abolition of duties on iron ore, coal, coke, hides, flax, and 
linseed oil, and the substantial reduction of the duties on lum- 
ber, leather, lead, and a number of other things will tend to 
reduce the price of those articles and decrease the cost of the 
finished product to the domestic consumer and to the export 
trade. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 

The most substantial reduction made in any schedule of the 
bill is upon steel and iron in the metal schedule. The duty on 
steel rails is reduced from $7 to $3.50 a short ton; on pig iron 
from $4 to $2.50 a ton, and on other crude forms of steel and 
iron proportionately. Almost every item pertaining to steel 
and iron and their manufactures is substantially reduced. Mr. 
Carnegie recommended the entire abolition of the duties upon 
all steel and iron products, but the committee deemed it not 
only unwise, but positively dangerous to make such a radical 
change. There is much, even in the industries, in the spirit of 
self-reliance, and all of our steel and iron establishments have 
been built up under the protective system, and they feel that 
protection is still necessary to their maintenance. If it should 
be granted that our industries can produce steel and iron prod- 
ucts as cheaply as they can be produced abroad, the entire 
abolition of all duties on those products, under existing condi- 
tions, would likely precipitate an industrial panic. A few of 
the large establishments, those that own the ore, coal, and other 
materials they use, and rail and water transportation lines in 
connection with them, might be able to get along without pro- 
tection. But there is a large number of other concerns engaged 
in the industry that are not so fortunately situated, and they 
would be driven out of business under free trade. These smaller 
concerns are the chief competitors of the large ones, and it 
would be of doubtful wisdom, viewed from any standpoint, to 
legislate them out of existence. The reductions made on steel 
and iron are substantial, but reasonable, and are as much ag 
can be safely made under existing conditions. 

“TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY.” 


The Democratic party is the champion of the policy of what 
it calls “tariff for revenue only,” a policy that seems to me to 
be a sham and a fraud. Protection is either right or it is 
wrong. If it is right, it should be adjusted with the view to 
intelligently developing American industries. Industrial dis- 
crimination is the fundamental principle in the application of 
the policy of protection. Tariff for revenue only means, if it 
means anything, the imposition of random duties upon imported 


| products for the purpose of raising revenue, without any regard 


whatever to their effect upon home industries. It is more liable 
to paralyze industries than to foster them. It is a disastrous 
and indefensible policy from any standpoint it may be viewed. 
Every tariff established since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, even the Walker tariff of 1846, made some discrimina- 
tions in relation to domestic industries. A tariff for revenue 
only necessarily precludes any such discrimination. No nation 
in the civilized world maintains a policy so stupid and un- 
scientific. It looks like a mere subterfuge to enable the opposi- 
tion party, that has always combated the policy of protection, 
to advocate even protective duties under the guise of tariff 
for revenue only. There is a very strong protection sentiment 
in the Democratic section of the United States. Business men 
in all sections realize the necessity of a wise protective policy 
in the maintenance of prosperity; and if sufficient duties are 
imposed to secure the American market to the American pro- 
ducer, it makes little difference under what title they are im- 
posed. They are protective in spirit and purpose just the same. 
No party would dare levy duties for revenue without any kind 
of industrial discrimination. 

We can not afford to impose duties for revenue or for any 
other purpose where it would hamper and prevent the proper 
development of our industries. Let revenue be raised from 
duties imposed upon luxuries and from duties properly imposed 
for purposes of protection, and if these sources of income are 
not sufficient, duties should-be levied upon noncompetitive ar- 
ticles. The tariff on sugar is a fair illustration of an illogical 
revenue duty. This country consumes about 8,000,000 tons of 
sugar annually and produces nearly one-half that amount, The 
duty on refined sugar is about 2 cents a pound. This duty in- 
creases the cost of the imported product to its full amount and 
fixes the price of the domestic product at the price of the im- 
ported product plus the duty. The duty yields a revenue of 
about $55,000,000 a year, and it costs the consumers of this 
country, at a conservative estimate, $110,000,000 a year. The 
consumers of sugar are required to pay $2 on account of the 
tariff for every dollar that goes into the Federal Treasury. As 
a revenue-raising duty it is altogether too expensive, but it is 
justified on the ground of protection. Beet and cane sugar 
production has had great development under the Dingley tariff. 
The beet-sugar product last year was about 480,000 tons, and 
the cane-sugar product was near 400,000 tons. It is the hope 
of those who favor the tariff on sugar that in the course of a 
few years the sugar product of the United States will supply 
the entire domestic demand. This is the chief justification for 
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the tariff on sugar. Coffee is a much more logical subject for 
a pure revenue tariff than sugar. We import all the coffee we 
consume, and a duty of 54 cents a pound would yield an annual 
revenue of $55,000,000—the amount received from the sugar 
tariff. It would increase the cost of coffee to the amount of 
the duty, but every penny of increased cost would go into the 
Treasury, wuich is not the case with sugar. Both are neces- 
saries that enter into general consumption by all classes of 
people. Happily, the duties provided in the bill and the inheri- 
tance tax will produce all the revenue required for the erdinary 
expenses of the Government, and a duty on coffee is not neces- 
sary. Is the tariff for revenue only party in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the duty on sugar, or do they favor the duty under the 
tariff for revenue only doctrine? 
MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM DUTIES. 





The bill establishes a dual system of duties, with maximum 
and minimum rates. It is the policy of the bill to accord the 
minimum rates to every country that gives the products of the 
United States as great advantages as are given the products of 
any other country. If any country should discriminate, either 
directly or indirectly, against our products, the maximum rates 


will be enforced against the products of that country entering | 


our ports. It is a wise provision, and its main virtue is in 


the retaliatory power it contains to compel foreign countries to | 


accord our exports the same treatment they give to those of 
other countries. Our foreign commercial and industrial policy 
ought to be that of the open door. We only ask equal con- 
sideration at the hands of foreign countries, and that we should 
insist upon. I have little respect for reciprocity in its narrow 
sense—in the sense that it is a system of international dickers 


under which one line of products may secure special advantages | 


in foreign markets in consideration of a grant of special ad- 


vantages to a particular line of products in return. It is | 


illogical and unscientific and savors of “ graft,” which it fre- 
quently is. The broad reciprocity of treating all competitors 


and all producers exactly alike is the principle that this country | 
ought to encourage as the permanent commercial policy of the | 


civilized world. 

The United States has enjoyed an era of prosperity during the 
last twelve years beyond that of any other country in the 
civilized world. There has been no such development in com- 
merce and industry in any period in the world’s history. The 


Dingley tariff act was a wise and judicious measure. As a | 


revenue raiser and a prosperity producer its wisdom has been 
abundantly vindicated. But conditions have materially changed 
since its enactment, and now the expansion of our industries 
into the foreign trade is one of the questions that demands 
serious consideration at the hands of the Government. I desire 


to emphasize the paramount importance of creating conditions ! 
that will enable the great lines of industries in the United States | 


that are capable of unlimited expansion to arm and equip them- 
selves for further conquests of the neutral markets of the 


world. Let us put them upon the same basis with their foreign | 


competitors, as far as we can do so by reasonable legislation. 


Under such a policy, with the great industrial and natural ad- | 
vantages we already possess, I can see no limit to our industrial | 


achievements. I predict for this bill, if it shall be enacted into 
law, the sincere approval of all the people of the country who 


are interested only in promoting the general welfare. Follow- | 


ing its enactment I confidently look for such a revival of in- 
dustrial activity as will foreshadow another era of prosperity 
more splendid if possible than that which followed the enactment 
of the Dingley law in 1897. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have not the time. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana have leave to finish 
his address, for we want to ask him some questions. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to 
answer questions, but I know that if we enter upon it it will 
continue for an hour or more. I have already overstepped the 


limit of one hour fixed by the rules, and I do not believe that | 


I ought to occupy any more time, even in answering questions, 
and I therefore object. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff bill is a de- 
liberate betrayal of the American people. It is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the perfidy of the Republican party. It is a new evidence 
of the fact that effective tariff relief is impossible so long as the 
Republican party retains control of the American Government. 
It is at once the clumsiest and most impudent measure in 
American political history. It is a characteristic Republican 
reply to the prayers of the people for justice in federal taxa- 
tion. It is the crowning infamy of fifty years of Republican 
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tariffs, signalizing the supremacy of monopoly, the corruption 
It is a fitting sequel to the Republican platform of 1908, 
which declares in effect that tariff taxes must be kept so high 
as not only to equal the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad, but to guarantee a profit to American in- 
dustries. The writer of that platform was— 
A lecturer so skilled in policy 
That, no disparagement to Satan’s cunning, 
He well might read a lesson to the dev 
And teach the old corrupter new temptations. 

[Laughter. ] 

The tariff declaration in the Republican platform gives th 
| protected interests a deed to the Treasury of the United States 
The wildest socialist could not have invented a more dangerous 
and alluring fallacy. The Payne bill completes the delivery 
| of the Treasury to the trusts, and the American people, unabk 
| to resist the appeals and promises of Republican leadership, 

a leadership buttressed with the oratory of Bevermce and 
Hughes, the perverted logic of Exrrau Root, the fulminations 
of Roosevelt, and the imposing proportions of Mr. Taft, having 
indorsed the atrocious transaction at the polis, are now wit 


nessing the violation of their confidence in this new license 
| for unlimited pillage. Amusing, indeed, were the ponderous 
assurances of Mr. Taft that the Republican party would revise 
| the tariff downward. His volcanic predecessor realized the 
hopelessness of such a proposition and evaded it to the last 
| Ts it possible that the complacent Mr. Taft may succeed w! 
the bifocal whirlwind that recently swept from 

to Oyster Bay failed utterly? Y 


| Washington 
[Laughter.] I say to you tl 
| there is more real power in one 5-cent cigar between the 

| lips of JosepH G. CANNON, the stand-pat leader, than in 
| the big sticks of a whole regiment of Roosevelts and T: 

| [Laughter and applause. ] 

| 

i 


The Payne bill is from no possible viewpoint a sincere and 
| equitable revision of the tariff. Its practical effect is to r 
| or to increase the overwhelming majority of the pres exor 
bitant rates. Of the more than 4,000 articles and classes of 
articles in the* present tariff law, it makes only a conditional 


reduction as to less than 400! Excepting about 75 outright 


increases, it leaves the remainder unchanged to sé 


i minimum scale, adding 20 per cent or more for a may 
scale. It provides for the transfer of most of the art 
importance on the free list, including hides and iron 

| coffee, to the maximum scale, adding a charge of 20 | 
ad valorem. It is so worded that on and after sixty d 
the passage of the bill the maximum scale will become effective 
as to the majority of imported articles. it provides that « 
after sixty days from its passage the maximum rates sl 
charged on imports from all countries which give a 
country preferential trade treatment over the United S 
| Most of the countries from which our imports come have gs) 
| trade treaties which they can not abrogate or modify in sixt 
| days. In any event, it is doubtful whether any country would 
willingly yield to so insolent and unparalleled a demar i 
proceed to the immediate rearrangement of commercial ré 
the result of years of diligent study and negotiation, mei 
placate the United States. 
| The Payne bill is a declaration of commercial war wi 


the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
| to the nations that regardless of what their 


situation may be, regardless of special arrangen ‘ mat 
have arisen from immemorial usage and envir 

| failure to give the United States every preference and adv tage 
extended to other lands will mean the application to the com 
| modities they may desire to send to us of our maximum rates 


the highest tariff charges in the world. 

The conditions imposed by the Payne bill on countri 
the benefit of our minimum rates are impossible and 1 
We have but to recall the fact that section 4 of the Di 
provided a reduction of 20 per cent on all the Dingley r: 
a basis for reciprocal relations in order to appreciate the 
| summate folly of the Payne proposal. The recipr 
Dingley law involved an invitation to other countries to 
| into friendly negotiation for mutual concessions, con 
suggested by physical and political surroundings, by pas 


A ee 


tions, by common ambitions, by ties of blood and interes 
other conditions. The distorted reciprocity of the Payne b 
is a threat of retaliation in advance against all countries not s 
abjectly accepting our enormous minimum rates as to a l 
absolutely equal treatment with nations that may give the: 
lower charges and many greater trade advantages than ths 
United States. Let us remember further that the rates of the 
Dingley bill, which served as maximum rates in reciprocity ar 
rangements under section 4, are as to almost all the articles the 
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minimum rates of the Payne bill. Let us also call to mind the 
fact that the maintenance of the Dingley rates literally drove the 
great European countries to the formation of trade agreements 
among themselves and the erection of retaliatory tariffs against 
us. The Payne bill proclaims that unless these countries admit 
us at once to every privilege and every favor accorded one an- 
other they will be subjected to a charge on all their exports to 
the United States 20 per cent higher than the offensive schedules 
of the Dingley law. Such a proposal gives the lie to every pro- 
fession we have ever made in the interest of universal peace. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] It makes this country an 
international braggart, whose threats and bluster fill the world 
with unspeakable disgust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Furthermore, it is impossible under the Payne bill to ascer- 
tain how long a given rate will apply to a particular article. 


The minimum rates find automatic application whenever a | 


nation gives us equal treatment with all others, but the moment 
this condition ceases the maximum rates become effective as to 
imports from that nation. If Germany admits us to equal ad- 
vantages with all other countries, the minimum rates of the 
Payne bill will apply to the one hundred and thirty-one mil- 
lions of imports from Germany. If France for any reason 
declines to do so, the maximum rates will apply to 
the seventy-one millions of imports from France. No one 
could foresee how soon these conditions might be reversed. 
Our tariff would oscillate with every alteration in the 
varying commercial relations of the world. Rumors of trade 
agreements in every quarter of the globe would keep our 
markets in perpetual unrest. The tariff situation would be one 
of continuous uncertainty, and business would suffer constant 
disturbance. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Roumania, Servia, Canada, Greece, and 
other countries have preferential trade treaties now in force. 
By far the greater portion of our export and import trade is 
with these countries. It would defy human calculation to 
figure the effect of the Payne tariff bill on our trade with these 
countries or on the revenue arising from the various commodi- 
ties involved. Confusion of the direst nature and a universal 
tariff war would most probably result. Again, the Payne bill 
provides for the speedy dissolution of all our existing commer- 
cial treaties. The sudden termination of our trade treaties 
with Portugal, Italy, Germany, and France, under which we 
are reaping distinct advantages, would entail the most serious 
consequence. It would mean the application of the new Ger- 
man maximum rates to our exports to Germany, an increase 
which would work untold harm to American meats and bread- 
stuffs. 

Germany is our second largest market abroad, taking every 
year nearly two hundred and fifty millions of the products of 
our factories and farms. The new German maximum rate on 
wheat is $1.78 per 100 kilos, as against $1.30 to nations with 
which she has treaty relations; on corn, 48 cents per 100 kilos 
higher than the countries making treaties with her; on wheat 
flour, $1.94 higher; sausages, $5 higher. The termination of the 
present arrangement with Germany would mean, moreover, the 
application of our maximum rates to the one hundred and thirty- 
one millions of imports from that country. Let us no longer 
harbor the delusion that Germany is dependent on the United 
States alone for foodstuffs. Canada and Argentina are en- 
tirely able to supply her every want in this respect. Having 
given us every possible advantage under the existing agree- 
ment, an agreement by which we save millions through the 
privilege of her minimum rates, Germany would have every 
cause for serious offense and open rupture in case the Payne 
bill, revoking the present understanding and demanding every 
favor accorded every other nation under penalty of almost pro- 
hibitory charges on German imports, becomes a law. Again, 
the Payne bill assumes that the commercial amity of any for- 
eign nation is equally desirable with that of every other. It 
offers the minimum rates on the same terms to every nation in 
the world; to Norway, with which we have a trade of three 
millions, and to Great Britain, with which we have a trade ap- 
proaching eight hundred millions; to Persia, with which we 
have a trade of less than $200,000, and to Germany, with which 
we have a trade approximating three hundred and seventy-five 
millions; to Greece, our trade with which falls below $190,000, 
and to France, with which our trade approaches two hundred 
millions. 

The enactment of the Payne bill would paralyze what little 
progress we have made in the extension of our foreign trade. 
With our tremendous natural resources and advantages we 
ought to occupy a foremost place in the trade of the world. 
The most fundamental need of our growing country lies in the 
establishment of more amicable trade relations with other na- 
tions. In the shipping and the trade of the earth the position 








of our country is entirely unworthy of its destiny and power. 
We are selling to Africa less than thirty millions of her hun- 
dred millions of annual imports; to South America, less than 
one hundred millions of the six hundred millions she buys each 
year; to Asia, not much over one hundred millions of the eleven 
hundred millions of her annual purchases. With two billions 
of minerals leaping annually from our mines, seven billions of 
commodities from our farms, fifteen billions of articles from 
our factories, production is beginning to outrun domestic con- 
sumption, and we must find markets abroad or suffocate be- 
neath our overflowing energies. Across the pathway of the Na- 
tion’s advancement stand the leaders of the Republican party, 
the Paynes, the Dalzells, the Aldrichs, the Tafts [applause on 
the Democratic side], votaries of the outworn and barbarous 
doctrine of high protection, the doctrine that locks up the mar- 
kets of the world, the doctrine that the Federal Treasury must 
guarantee the profits of private industry, the doctrine that one 
man may permanenly flourish in another's sweat, another's 
means, another’s blood; the doctrine that dries up the springs 
of progress in the individual and in the State. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Thus a Republic that boasts of leadership in all that con- 
tributes to the advancement and happiness of humanity has 
hidden its example and lowered its ideals behind the highest 
tariff taxes in its own history and the world’s as well. Thus a 
Republic that preaches peace invites commercial war, the surest 
source of mortal combat. 

It is humiliating beyond all language to observe that the 
American Republic, founded to contradict the tyrannies, the 
frenzies, and the fanaticisms of ages that are dead, is to-day 
the bigoted disciple of the darkest commercial fallacy of the 


| past, the doctrine of oppressive imposts that drain the country’s 


substance to involve at last the multitudes they starve, the few 
they gorge, in common ruin, the survival of that ancient mer- 
eantilism which for three centuries embroiled the European 
Continent in trade rivalries, assaults, reprisals, in cruel and 
exhausting conflicts. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Considering the bill in its domestic aspect, we are startled to 
note the failure to remove or to reduce the protection afforded 
the Standard Oil trust by the Dingley law. The countervailing 
paragraph on crude petroleum and its products is retained 
without the slightest change. The effect of this paragraph is 
to shield the most merciless monopoly of the time. For nearly 
twelve years this monopoly has flourished under the wings of 


| the Dingley tariff. It has become one of the most tremendous 


agencies of corruption the world has ever known. The Payne 
bill leaves it firmly enthroned. To-day it towers above Presi- 
dents, Attorneys-General, courts, and laws. As to the hun- 
dreds of other trusts that menace the people’s means and lib- 
erties, it should be said that the limited and illusory reductions 
of the Payne bill affect them in no material sense. In marked 
contrast to the favoritism shown the trusts, to the failure to 
increase the charges on alcoholic liquors, are the new taxes on 
tea and coffee, which fall directly on the masses. 

It is true that coffee is technically on the free list. A coun- 
tervailing provision is added, however, by which a tax is levied 
equaling any export charge exacted by countries sending us 
coffee. The countries from which we obtain almost all our 
coffee levy various export charges on this commodity. The 
province of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, which produces half the world’s 
supply, has an export charge of 3 or 4 cents per pound. Thus 
the Payne bill not only taxes coffee, the beverage of the poor, 
but imposes a different rate for every country from which our 
coffee comes. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
the popular notion that the Payne bill places coffee on the free 
list. Equally erroneous is the popular impression as to coal, an- 
other fundamental necessity of the people. Coal is nominally on 
the free list, but the provision is added that it must come from 
a country levying no charge on coal exported from the United 
States. Canada, the only country from which coal could come 
in any considerable quantity and at such price as to afford the 
American people any real relief, levies a tax on our coal. The 
reduction on lumber and timber is of doubtful value. No one 
knows what preferential treaties may be made by Canada and 
other timber-exporting countries, or how soon such treaties 
might put in operation our maximum charges on these commodi- 
ties. The same observation may be made as to hides and iron 
ore. The automatic relation between the maximum rates and 
foreign trade treaties involving any discrimination whatever 
against the United States enables us to say with truth that 
there is not a sincere and permanent reduction in the bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Especially deplorable is the 
fact that the lumber tariff is left in so nebulous a shape. 


Sir, I favor any measure that makes it easier for an American 
to build an American home. [Applause.] Not one-third of the 
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families in the United States, under the heartless tariff of the 
Republican party, now own their homes. : 

It is worse than mockery to call this bill a downward revi- 
sion. Its only downward feature is the fact that it enables 
the trusts to dig farther downward into the pockets of the 
American people. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Having administered this Government with an extrava- 
gance that paralyzes the human imagination, a recklessness 
that has developed a deficit of a hundred millions, having kept 
in operation tariff taxes that nurture the trusts and exploit 
the masses, the Republican party now faces a situation from 
which only the most wanton duplicity can preserve it. It must 
pretend to revise the tariff and it must remain the sanctuary 
of monopoly. The result is the Payne tariff bill, double-faced 
and double-tongued, a lie from the first paragraph to the last. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The Payne bill confirms 
the already historic fact that the Republican party will never 
make a sincere and effective reduction of the tariff. Of all 
American political parties the Democratic party alone has dis- 
played sufficient justice and sufficient courage to institute a 
proper correction of tariff evils. Perhaps its most notable 
performances in this respect were the successful and thorough- 
going revisions of the high tariffs of 1828 and 1842. 


The toiling millions have little to hope from the Republican 


party. The doctrine of high protection makes the laboring man 
its especial victim, while proclaiming him its especial benefi- 
ciary. It bases its principal claim to the support of the Ameri- 
can people on the contention that its fundamental design is to 
aid the American laborer. It asserts that because foreign labor 
is nominally or actually cheaper than American labor foreign 
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articles are produced at a lower cost than American articles, | 


and that in equalizing the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad, it preserves a high-wage stanflard 
Never was there a more fallacious proposition. 

Labor is by no means the only element of production either in 
the United States or other ountries. Raw material, fuel, and 
other items are also to be considered. The infinite resources 
of the United States, unparalleled in all the world and hardly 
in the genesis of their development, enable us to underproduce 
and undersell the globe. The superior efficiency of American 
labor and American machinery give the American capitalist in 
the last analysis greater returns on the outlay for labor than 
foreign capitalists, even with lower wages, may ever secure. 

To say that the cost of production in foreign countries, whose 
resources have been subjected to the wear and waste of cen- 
turies, is lower as to articles of like excellence than in the 
United States, the richest, freshest, and most potential section 
of the earth, is to state a sophistry surpassed only by the Re- 
publican theory of protection. 
labor Republican protection has erected a range of prices en- 
abling monopoly to ravage labor, to absorb its earnings, and to 
reduce its ranks to economic servitude. It is a gloomy prospect 


Under the pretext of shielding | 


that greets the American laborer as he observes the trend of | 


contemporary events. He sees the higher courts reversing de- 
cisions unfavorable to the trusts, affirming decisions unfavora- 
ble to labor. He sees the trust leaders controlling legislation, 
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of palaces, not the weary hands that gave them being. It tells 
of captains of mighty industry, not the faces at the loom; not 
the muscles at the anvil and the plow; not the fingers around 
the throttle and the brake; not the unlaureled heroes of the 
furnace, the sweatshop, and the rail. But the Democracy, 
throwing the mantle of equal rights about the scarred shoulders 
of toil, gives to-day a new task to history, and bids it say that 
labor, labor in mine, on cliff, in factory, and field, shall bave its 
just place in the affairs of men. [Loud and continued applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE 
informally 


SENATE. 

The committee rose: and Mr. Bovwretz havir 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolution, in which the con 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 


Senate concurrent 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representative concurring ) 
That the Commissioners of the District of Colur ' 


resolution 2. 


ibia are hereby 


the use of the Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the remova 
of the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant from t leh est 
ing place, the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md., to Arling 
ton National Cemetery, w! » the remains will be reinterred, such use 
of the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day 
and under such supervision as may be approved by the President of 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

The message also announced that the Vice-President had ap 


pointed Mr. SImMoNs and Mr. GALLINGER members 


; of the - 
select 


committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for il 
the act of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize and 
provide for the disposition of useless papers in the executive 
departments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the in- 


joint 


| terior Department. 
here. | 


THE TARIFF. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I can not hope to compete with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] in my eloquence of 
speech; but I do have an ambition to contribute as many facts 
to the committee, at least, as he has just uttered. It has always 
been the cry of Democracy that you should open the markets of 
the United States to the manufacturers of the world. They con 
tend now that to invite commercial war with other nations would 


be disastrous to American industries. That is contrary to the 


whole history of this Nation as a great commercial people. 
Never in the history of this Nation has our standard been 
lowered beneath that of any competing nation. ‘The provisions 
of this measure relative to the maximum and minimum tariff 
will give us a power to compel fair treatment from the com 
mercial nations of the earth that we do not now possess. [Ap 


plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much in the last few days con 
cerning the rule under which we are to revise the tariff. It 
always best when we state our,case to also state the law which 
applies to that case. Gentlemen on the other that 


IS 


side insist 


| there is a provision in the Republican platform which declares 


his own leaders under sentence to jail for devotion to him. | 


Whenever reduction is proposed in any tariff schedule he hears 
the sheltered interests announce that the burden of the reduc- 
tion must be borne by labor. The pay of the toilers must suffer 
first, the returns of capital last. The envelope of the wage 
earner must ever yield to the coupon of the capitalist. He hears 
the leaders of the steel trust declare that lower rates on the 


metal schedule will be immediately reflected in lower wages. | 


Flourishing in splendor and in plenty, the nurslings of a sys- | 


tem surrounding them with more than imperial affluence, for- 
getful of the men whose naked arms have lifted them to luxury, 
their first and most dominant desire is to shift the burden of 


the slightest curtailment in the tariff from bond and dividend | 


to wage. 

Such is the animus of soulless greed, the offspring of Repub- 
lican protection. Such is the vaunted friendship of the jeweled 
darlings of protection for the American laborer. At Denver 
in 1908 the laboring hosts found permanent refuge in the bosom 
of the Democracy. They were rejected by the Republicans at 
Chicago to be welcomed with open hearts by the Democrats at 
Denver. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This welcome 
exemplified the essential teaching of Democracy for the relief 
of oppression everywhere. I know that history sings of emper- 
ors, senators, presidents; of commanders of eloquence, of in- 
dustry, and of arms; of temples, monuments, and capitols; of 
wars, intrigues, crusades; of parliaments, congresses, and courts. 
It tells of rulers, not the ruled; of leaders, not the led. It tells 
of statesmen, not the masses who created them; of warriors, not 
the nameless myriads who died to build another’s fame. It 
tells of pyramids, not the lowly millions who constructed them ; 


in favor of revision downward. I have searched that instru 
ment in vain for any such declaration. It is true that during 
the campaign utterances of that kind were made from the publi 
platform and the stump, but if you will examine the document 
carefully, no such declaration is there made. I wish to read, 
for the enlightenment of the committee or the gentlemen on the 
opposite side, the rule under which the Republican party has 
undertaken to revise the protective tariff: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the differenc: 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, t« 
sonable profit to American industry. 

However, on many important schedules the duty should be 
lowered. 

Mr. JAMES. 
question ? 

Mr. COLE. I do not care to yield now. 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES. But this is something right 

Mr. COLE. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES. Has the Payne bill been constructed on that 
plank of the platform? 

Mr. COLE. I am going to discuss Schedule K of this measure 
and demonstrate to the satisfaction of this committee that that 
provision in the Republican platform has been complied with 
in every detail. 

Mr. JAMES. 


be- 


gether with a rea- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
A little later I will 


along that line. 


Then I want to suggest to the gentleman that 


the inaugural address of Mr. Taft left off that 
profit to the American manufacturer 
Republican platform of 1908. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman from Kentucky contend that 
the American manufacturer is not entitled to a profit? 


*reasona! 


appears in 


le 


the 


” 


which 
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Mr. JAMES. He is entitled to such a profit as he may be 
able to obtain with fair competition under ordinary circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Mr. COLE. And he has that competition to-day among the 
woolen manufacturers in the United States of America. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, the gentleman evades the question. 

Mr. COLE. I must decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman evades the question. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor | 


and declines to yield further. 


Mr. COLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to apply this rule | 


of revision to Schedule K. We listened to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of Schedule K on yesterday, and it was denounced in the 
most vehement of language. I think that when proper study 
is given to the historical aspect of this schedule and applied 
to the bill under consideration, there is not a rate there that 
can not be defended on just and equitabie grounds. The com- 
mittee, having in mind that provision of our platform, pro- 
vided a schedule of 11 cents on wool in the grease, 22 cents on 
washed wool, and 83 cents on scoured wool. I desire to in- 


sert in the Recorp sections 362 and 365, as it forms the whole | 


foundation of Schedule K. 
Section 365 of the proposed bill reads as follows: 
The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be 11 


cents per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the second class 12 
cents per pound. 


Section 362 provides: 

The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported 
washed shall be twice the amount of the duty to which they would 
be subjected if imported unwashed, and the duty on wools of the first 
and second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that provision has been in the law from 
1867 down to the present time, save only during the Wilson law. 
There was a tariff on wool from 1824 to 1894; for a period of 
seventy years uninterruptedly it has been on the protected list. 
A gentleman remarked this morning that Henry Clay was one 


of the first and most eloquent champions of free trade in raw | 
materials. I invite the gentleman’s attention to the great | 


measures of 1824, 1828, and 1842 in which Henry Clay was 
perhaps the greatest and most effective apostle of protection. 
He will find that in each of those measures what they declare 
now to be raw material was placed upon the protected list by 
the work of Henry Clay. 

I know not what Mr. Clay may have stated in some of his 
public speeches, but I do know what has been incorporated in 
the public statutes as a result of his services in the Federal 


Congress. The demand of Democracy of 1894 was: Give us | 


free raw material and we will capture the markets of the world. 
Instead the world captured our markets. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
we have in our law to-day what is known as a “ compensatory 


duty ” on wool. It is a complicated schedule, which I desire to | 
explain. First, I wish to prove to the committee that the ad | 
valorem duty provided in this schedule is for the protection of | 


the manufacturer. Second, I propose to demonstrate that the 
compensatory duty, the specific duty, is for the benefit of the 


producer of wool. Keep in mind these two important distinc- | 


tions: The ad valorem duty provided in Schedule K is for the 
benefit of the American manufacturer; the specific compensatory 
duty is for the benefit of the American wool producer, Now, sir, 


how has the American manufacturer been treated by this meas- | 


ure? In 1828 the average ad valorem duty on the manufactures 
of wool was 43 per cent. In 1890, under the McKinley law, it 


was 45 per cent. Under the Wilson bill it was over 40 per cent; | 


in the Dingley bill it was about 43 per cent. So, the measure 


of protection accorded to the American manufacturer of wool | 


to-day, in comparison with the Wilson bill, is only a margin 
of 3 per cent. If the Democrats established the rates in the 
Wilson bill as a revenue producer, we have only raised those 
rates 3 per cent in order to protect the American manufacturer. 


So there certainly can be no complaint that the protection of an | 
ad valorem character. given to the American manufacturer in | 


the Payne bill is excessive. One-half the woolen manufactories 
in the country closed under the operation of the Wilson law. 
Three per cent above the closing<lown margin is not an unfair 
measure of protection. I shall now take up the consideration 
of the compensatory duty. 


Mr. Chairman, I have an exhibit in here that I believe will | 
demonstrate more clearly than any statement I could make in | 


half an hour the reason for the specific compensatory duty. 
PRINCIPLE OF THE COMPENSATORY DUTY, 


‘ . : 
What is the compensatory duty? It is an increasing rate of | 


duty based upon shrinkage in the process of refining. A scien- 
tific schedule increases in proportion to the losses sustained in 
the different stages of manufacture. It is based upon the fact 
that it takes 3 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 1 pound 





of scoured wool, and 2 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 
1 pound of washed wool. Unless a pound of scoured woo} is 
given three times the protection of a pound of wool in the 
grease, wool will be imported into this country in scoured con- 
dition, and just in proportion as the duty on scoured wool is 
below that figure will it reduce the duty or protection to the 
pound of wool in the grease. 

First. This fact was established by an industrial commission 
which reported its findings to the United States Congress and 
became the basis of the law of 1867. 

Second. Twenty-one States east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio River, including Iowa and Kentucky, produced, in 
1908, 71,872,000 pounds of wool, which had a shrinkage of 
48.2 per cent, 

The 10 Southern States, in 1908, produced 7,849,000 pounds 
of wool, with a shrinkage of 40 per cent. 

The remaining Western States, in 1908, produced 190,916,000 
pounds, with a shrinkage of 66.4 per cent. 

Seventy per cent of the wool produced in the United States 
has a shrinkage of over 66 per cent. The average shrinkage 
of all wools produced in the United States is 61 per cent. 

The percentage of the world’s production of wool, with a 
shrinkage of over 66 per cent, is greater than it is in the 
United States, 

Yesterday, when the distinguished champion of Democracy 
had the floor, I submitted to him this proposition: Is it not a 
fact that it takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to produce 1 
| pound of cloth. He said, “ No, sir; no such statement as that 
can be sustained.” My friends, we haye—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. COLE. I can not yield just now. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I wanted to make a correction 
of the gentleman’s statement. The statement he made yester- 
day was that it took 4 pounds of wool to make a pound of cloth. 

Mr. COLE. It takes 4 pounds of wool in the grease to pro- 
duce a pound of cloth; it takes 3 pounds of wool in the grease 
to produce a pound of scoured wool; that is the statement I 
made. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
| the committee to the industrial report that was filed in the 
year 1866. At the head of that commission was cne of the best 
authorities on commercial affairs in this country. Mr. Bigelow 
| chairman of that commission, made the report upon which the 
| compensatory duty has been fixed in the law. It was filed in 
the year 1866. He proved to the satisfaction of Congress the 
actual fact, that it takes 3 pounds of wool in the grease to pro- 
duce 1 pound of scoured wool and 4 pounds of wool in the 
| grease to produce 1 pound of cloth. Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
that is a fact, we can afford to base legislation upon it. We 
ought not to base legislation upon anything of such serious 
| character as this schedule, except on facts. It is facts we want 
in this committee, not fiction and oratory. It is said that the 
Speaker of this House is dictatorial. There is only one su- 
preme czar in the realm of legislation, and that czar is a fact. 
I want to demonstrate this fact. When I have succeeded in 
that the rest of this schedule is a mere matter of mathematics. 

You will find upon investigation that 70 per cent of the wool 
| produced in the United States shrinks 66 per cent when it is 
scoured. Seventy-five per cent of the world’s wool shrinks 66 
per cent in a scoured condition. In other words, it takes 3 
|; pounds of raw wool to produce 1 pound of scoured wool; 4 
pounds of raw wool to produce 1 pound of cloth. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp, Mr. Chairman, a statement 
that was made by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, ir the United 
States Senate in the debates of 1890, as follows: 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will say a few words in regard to 


this point, because this same question will arise in many other items 
in these schedules as they come up. 

It seems to me that the Senator from Kentucky overlooks the main 
facts in regard to these duplicate, triplicate, and quadruple rates upon 
woolen goods. He forgets—no; he does not forget it, because he is 
perfectly famillar with the fact—that it requires 2 pounds of ordinary 
wool as taken from the sheep's back to make a pound of what Is called 
“ washed wool.” It takes 3 pounds of unwashed wool to make a pound 
of cloth. That ts a fact. If the Senator disputes it, then we are all 
at sea; but that I believe is a conceded fact. 

At any rate it is proved by every witness who came before the 
committee and is shown by the importers and manufacturers and all 
woolgrowers that it is a general simple rule which may vary in degree 
according to the character of the wool, the finer wool being better, 
| that 2 pounds of unwashed wool are equivalent to 1 pound of washed 

wool; that 3 pounds of unwashed woot are equivalent to 1 pound of 
scoured wool, and that 4 pounds of unwashed wool are required to 
|} make 1 pound of cloth. That seems to be rather strange. One would 
wonder how this waste could occur, but it is so as a matter of fact. 





| 





| The grease in the unwashed wool is removed partially when it is 

washed, still more when it is scoured. It not only takes off all the 
dirt, but all the fiber of the wool. Still in the next process of manu- 
facture, when the wool is converted into cloth, there is a waste, so 
that all parties have agreed to a general rule, that it requires 4 pounds 
| of unwashed wool to make 1 pound of cloth. 
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oes not apply to all kinds of cloth. It only applies to the 
ete sank The a eetal rule is that of good quality it requires A 
pounds of wool to produce a pound of cloth, but it does not apply o 
all, because in certain articles they use other substitutes for wool to 
the extent that they use cotton in satinets and in some form of goods. 
I am not a merchant or a manufacturer or anything of the kind, and 
I may confound these matters, but in many classes of goods 
nartly of wool there is cotton and in many there are other 
n ail carpet wools there are great varieties of substitutes. _The 
fore, the rule does not apply to those, but in all cloths of every kind 
whatever, it may be said that it requires 4 pounds of wool to make 
1 pound of cloth. 

That is the reason of this discrimination. 
woolens that are provided for here at two and one-half times 
rate, they are made mainly of cheap wools which bear a low rate of 
duty comparatively. The carpet wools are sometimes used more or 
less for this class of goods, and the inferior wools are used for that 
purpose Still the endeavor was to equalize the number of pounds of 
wool that are required for a pound of cloth, because now we are 
dealing with cloth or woolens, the manufactured articles. 


In 1890 the same facts that we expect to make the basis of 
the law of 1909 were recognized and made the basis for the Me- 
Kinley law. I think there will be ho disposition upon the part 
of gentlemen upon the tloor of this House to deny the statement 
that was made by Senator Sherman in 1890. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are only two ways in which we can | 


judge and apply this rule laid down in the Republican platform. 
First. ascertain the elements of cost in the production of an 


article abroad, and then ascertain the same elements here at | 


home. That process is almost impossible. These 
who have been upon this Committee on Ways and Means have 


found that it is next to impossible to get the necessary informa- | 
tion from witnesses to ascertain the exact cost of an article | 
I have been endeavoring for | 


produced in a foreign country. 
the past six months to get some reports of a reliable character 
from South America and Australia relative to the exact cost of 
the production of wool in those countries. They are on their 
way from Honolulu to-day, but they are not here. However, 
they demonstrate the fact that I have already uttered. 


The other method that we have of judging of the difference 
between the cost abroad and the cost at home is the commercial | 


bistory of that product. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee for a short 
time to the effect of the law of 1866 upon the wool industry 
of the United States. Before I enter upon that proposition I 
wish to make one statement in advance. gentlemen 
upon the floor of this House, especially upon the opposite side, 
have contended for an ad valorem duty upon wool. We had 
an ad valorem duty upon woo! in 1846 under the Walker tariff 
law, an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent, and during that ten 
years, in which there was such amazing progress, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] has ofttimes said on the 
floor of this House, there was only 1,000,000 increase in the 
number of sheep, showing that an ad valorem duty, the same 
on wool as upon the finished product, is not sufficient to protect 
the American manufacturer, farmer, and producer of wool. 

James G. Blaine is responsible for the statement that if this 
country had enforced a protective policy from 1850 to 18€0, the 
civil war could have been prosecuted upon a specie basis. I 
desire to insert in the Recorp the report of the Treasury in 
1866 on the ad valorem principle, which formed the basis of 
the great law of 1866: 


some 


REPORT UPON THE RELATIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE TO DOMESTIC 
AND INTERNAL REVENUE. 


INDUSTRY 


[By Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury.] 


FEBRUARY, 1866. 

Diversified industry is necessary to the prosperity of any nation. 
Great manufactories more than double the productive power of a 
country, adding to manual labor the vast results of machinery and of 
water and steam power. 

No nation, except Great Britain, imports to the amount 
cent of its consumption. The purchasing power of the people is 
measured by their productive power. It is proper, therefore, in the 
formulation of a tariff measure to consider its effect upon the question 
of diversified industry. 

Ovr foreign trade, however, its advantages or disadvantages apart, 
is now undergoing a change which will certainly make it a worse foe 
to our home industry than it has ever been. This change had its 
origin In the ad valorem features of our recent tariff. The trade has 
for many years, therefore, been taking a shape which has now grown 
into formidable dimensions. The factories, workshops, and the work 
men are now in Europe; the warehouses are in New York. Goods 
intended for the warehouse are invoiced at the factory cost, are entered 


of 10 per 


at our custom-house at that price, the duties are largely diminished, 
and the evil of competition with cheap labor increased. “The mischief 
of thus harboring a class of men whose business is to debauch or mis 


lead our officers, to rob us of revenue and injure our domestic industry, 
is so apparent that they should have long since found a remedy. 2 

These foreign agents cooperate constantly for the evasion of our 
revenue law. They pay inadequate taxes, they render no military 
service, they pay very little rent, their sympathies are all on the other 


side, and their business is to nullify laws pertaining to our commerce 
and our industries. There is no redeeming benefit to reconcile us to 
their presence and operation. If they realize fortunes here 


their 
money, instead of going to increase capital or aid enterprise here, 
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articles. | 
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In regard to these cheaper | 
the | 


| France are charged with a specific duty until the quantity of 
| pounds weight has been imported. 


gentlemen | 


|} in the grease, we produced 308,000,000, a 
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carried to Europe to swell the volume of capital there, which is em- 
ployed in overwhelming our rising Industry. No country in the world 
is afflicted with such a multitude of commercial parasites 

It is not only necessary that the duties upon imports should be so 
regulated as to prevent our ports of entry from being flooded with 
goods not imported by our merchants, with their full knowledge of the 
wants of the country, but commodities sent hither by foreign manufac- 
turers and speculators, with the double purpose of realizing a profit 
upon our financial position and of overwhelming our domestic industry, 
that industry which suffers even when threatened, which we can not 
afford to put in peril, much less to see overthrown, even for a year 

The experience we have had in this country of the bad working of 
the appraisement system as organized under existing laws and as car 
ried out in our custom-houses should force upon us the adoption of the 
European methods of specific duties. No can be prac 


such abuses 


ticed there as now disgrace our custom-houses and defraud our Public 
Treasury. There revenues are raised upon specific duties, not mainly, 
but almost altogether. The British tariff! contains 382 specifies to 131 


ad valorem duties. Belgium, which is one of the richest countries of 
Europe in proportion to its population, a country in which the various 
departments of civilized industry are best blended for their mutual ad 
vancement, has 330 specifics in her tariff to 66 ad valorem duties. Our 





| tariff has 2,439 ad valorem duties and 478 specifics. The ian tariff 
presents a feature well deserving the attention of our legislators and 
statesmen. It has a special schedule by which linens coming from 


£ OOO O00 
When the amount imported exceeds 
that quantity and does not exceed 6,000,000 pounds weight, the duty 
is increased upward of 50 per cent, and when the quantity exceeds 
6,000,000 pounds weight all imported within the year ts charged double 


the rate of the first 4,000,000 pounds. The flax manufactures of Bel 
gium are one of the most important of its industries, and this careful 
and paternal Government has taken this method of saving their markets 


from being overwhelmed with French linens to the injury of their work 
ing classes. 

Now, what was the effect of this law of 1866? In 1867 we 
produced 160,000,000 pounds of wool in the United States. In 
1885, after seventeen or eighteen years of the application of this 
specific compensatory duty of 124 cents upon a pound of wool 


total increase in the 
period of eighteen years of 148,000,000 pounds. 
Mr. Chairman, in the interest of accuracy I desire to put 


in the Recorp a statement of the rates of duty under the law 
of 1867 and the figures showing the wonderful progress during 
that time: 


Duty ON Woon UNDER THE Act or MARCH 2, 1867 
CLASS 1.—CLOTHING WOOLS. 
Value at place of exportation, excluding charges et such port 
Thirty-two cents or less, 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent ad 


valorem 
Above 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
° 


CLASS <. COMBING WOOLS 


Value 32 cents or cents per pound 
valorem 
Above 


less, 10 and 11 per cent ad 


32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Production of wool in the United States from 1867 to 1885 


Year. Pounds. Increase. D sé 
oo 160 000 000 : 
1IS6S ee aka . _— 168 000, 000 8 000,000 
1869 180,000,000 12.000, 000 
s.0 162 000 000 18,000, 000 
I 160,090,000 } x) OO 
ss lA m™) OO ] na) 
1s 158.000.0090 2 oy) OO 
1874 170.000_000 ] OOO 
S7 181.000.000 11.000. 000 
IS76 1? 000. 000 } (nn mm 
Ie Mie astiaimenc 7 200 000.000 ~ 000 OOF 
a nies ON 0,000 
a ] ; 000, OOK 
TRAY) ow ‘x 
ISS 1 > oxy) OD x A! 
~ ? an ; ; 
~ a me) (kM) 
ISS 1 ») 000 000 0.000. O08 
LSSo. a b a 08 000.000 - moO 
r | inereas« 148.000 000 unds 
Increase in number « eep from 1867 to 1885, 10,974,857 
Increase in the prod n of we eighteect “> 
If the same rate « I ise had t lu l 
preduced sufficient woo! to have supplied the der l t \r 
market There was an increase of 25 pet nt 
in the United States during the last four ul 
law of 1867 
I desire now to show the House what occurred 
ISSS to this woolen schedule. The tariff was red lt LU 
cents a pound and the compensatory scheme i 
the center of that bill there was a provision erted 
the “ basket clause.” That clause enabled the impo 
broken tops into the United States for 10 cents ound I 
ing to show to the committee just exactly what 
There is a broken top [indicat } that « l 
States from 1883 to 1SS9 at a duty of 10 cents. 1 
the raw wool was 10 cents. It take \ 
produce ] pound of these broken t: S 
these broken tops should have been at least 50 is. B 
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occurred? ‘The foreign manufacturers of wool went into the 
business of manufacturing broken tops. 

In 1888 there was about 1,300,000 pounds of broken tops im- 
ported in the United States; in 1889 there were 8,600,000 pounds 
of these broken tops shipped into the United States at 10 cents 
a pound, when it should have been at least 30 cents. It took 
the place of or displaced 30,000,000 pounds of the finest Ohio 
wool. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Now, gentlemen, I want you to remember that fact when we | 


come to the consideration of the proposed schedule in the 
Payne bill, I want to call your attention to one other item that 
I think is dangerously close to the unprotected line. Now, in 
order for you to understand this question as I see it, I desire 
to give you an exhibit, a concrete illustration, of this specific 


compensatory duty. There are 3 pounds of wool in the grease | 


[exhibiting], just as it comes from the back of the sheep in 
the State of Ohio. There it is [exhibiting] in the form of 


scoured wool. It is reduced to 1 pound, having a shrinkage of | 


66% per cent. 


Now, suppose you only had to pay the same duty on that | 
scoured wool that you had on this wool in the grease [exhibit- | 


ing]. The scoured wool would escape paying a duty of 22 cents 


a pound. So, in order to protect wool in the grease, you are 


compelled to levy a duty on the scoured wool just in proportion | 


to its shrinkage in the process of scouring. It takes three times 
as much of this wool in the grease as it does of this scoured 
wool to produce 33 cents of revenue, or it takes 3} pounds of 
this wool to produce 1 pound of this [exhibiting tops]; so you 
must bave three and one-fourth times the protection for this 
{exhibiting tops] in order to protect this [exhibiting wool], and 


that protection is for the benefit of the producer of wool and | 


not the manufacturer. It goes to the producer of wool, and 
unless you do have this higher schedule of protection in the 
ratio of the average shrinkage, you may as well have no pro- 


tection for wool at all. That is the theory of the specific com- | 
pensatory duty, and it has remained in the laws of the United | 


States from 1866 down to the present time. [Loud applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to show to the committee the 
effect of the reduction of the tariff on woo! in the grease 2 cents 
a pound in 1883, and also of this clause, which laid on broken 
tops a duty of 10 cents a pound. 

In 1885 we produced 308,000,000 pounds; in 1889 we produced 
265,000,000 pounds. In other words, under the provisions of the 
law which reduced the tariff below 11 cents the production ran 


down 43,000,000 pounds in a period of five years. My recollec- | 


tion does not run back to the campaign of 1888 in the State of 
Ohio, but I am told by General Kerrer and men who figured in 
the campaign at that time that that loophole in the law of 1883 
was the principal argument of that campaign, and the Repub- 
lican party carried the State in that year more upon that one 
item than upon any other consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have printed in the Rrecorp the fol- 
lowing statement, which shows the decline under reduced duties: 
FIRST CLASS CLOTHING WOOLS. 

[Act of March 3, 1883.] 


Value at last port or place whence exported, excluding charges at 
such port: 





Cents. 
Net enceesiing 30 comnts per pound... ww nsnnncue 10 
Ore? BP Ge BEE DOG annem ncsswncsmenntininninn 12 

Double duty on washed wools. 
SECOND CLASS—COMBING WOOLS. 
Value at last port whence exported: 

Cents. 
Not exceeding 80 cents per pound..........-----n--nene---= 10 
SOE Tp GORD OU i tani ctetmie cident 12 

Results of the operation of the law of 1883. 
PRODUCTION OF WOOL. 

Pounds. 
sxcteiniotv icin nati cats dea Ta dan asta all a Tn 
hata enmiiedensidl Re 
1887 - —_ imental ns dient bmtabiaeamendiabeaseiabaiies Ee 
I saci aay ai sieitiinde ¥ ititnmmmmnn eee 
1889 senepiienanae eae . -----.-. 265, 000, 000 

Total decrease... .-. a a 
Above figures indicate a decrease of 17 per cent in five years. 

Number 

of sheep. 
al tet einai ial casita lila elaine epee ae 
Se eiienteeiaitiene iseiteietaatanaiattaainastamacitariisiaasiatiiailiuiataitilamaiaaes mae acanee £5, O22, OOO 
1887 sale li lite can iat cg acnastnaaatahig siciasinomiidabciaiathsidenitieaisl sini Sn ee 
1888 sri sinc emviapinnnsetheteslinitinis cients gia iitniliananiantaieamennnpntaintninenitiine 44, 544, 000 
| ennenenenaneiniciniiiiahiactis Gee a or 


TE 6 icc cies enntindsenesnendttnandrestgniahietninnen 7, 761, 000 


Decrease of 16 per cent in five years. 
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Under the law of 1883 the courts held that broken tops should be 
admitted as waste, upon which a duty of 10 cents per pound had been 


_ ied. The following figures give the importations of wool under that 
clause : 





Year. Pounds. Value. 


‘ 





1,316,083 | $564,604 

700,231 | 287,254 
3,059,214 | 1,036,869 
4,834,686 | 1,843,823 
4,483,325 | 1,719,154 
8,662,209 | 3,447,201 
4,980,827 | 2,052,078 


! 7 
| ¢ 


So the wool and sheep industry were shrinking rapidly in 
| production when that sainted and beloved apostle of protection, 

William McKinley, appeared upon the scene and inserted in his 
| bill a provision for 11 cents a pound on woo! of the first class 
| and 12 cents on woo! of the second class. 

Now to show the effect of the law of 1890 upon the wool in- 
dustry of the United States. In the year 1890 we only produced 
276,000,000 pounds of wool, and in 1894 we produced 298,000,000 
pounds. In a period of four years we had increased our produc- 
tion 22,000,000 pounds. These figures indicate an increase of 12 
per cent during four years’ operation of the McKinley law. 
{Act of October 1, 1890—McKinley law.] 


Cents. 
ORS 1. nunndininnntinininiieniiebiiiptinell per pound... 11 
Double on washed, treble on scoured wool. 
COAG F cccmvscitetitiiitiariianicacee siamese iin india caine tial Cine 2s 
| Treble on scoured wool. 
| PRODUCTION FROM 1890 To 1894. 
| Pounds, 
OO an cnc ccisiccitistsintesbiiniliiasilllbchtliapals Ahiahncheenstiigtitaicegiahilinemcitaleniaieds 276, 000, 000 
i can T scot ciate ii catalan eee ae 285, 000, 000 
ITI ccc a ae nk iia Rhee 294, 000, 000 
DI aca chnecuiecaen a alesse tas ohana aaa aradagtte camapaicibcedanagae 803, 000, 000 
SNE icin csiecsensnaseriaseienifininintaiiananitatiniilitelstaaeiipimaadbi aiid tintin ial 298, 000, 000 


Increase in 1894 over 1890, 22,000,000 pounds. 
These figures indicate an increase of 12 per cent under McKinley law. 


Number of sheep. 


ii citi ia et easel bad lal li ete eae ca 43, 431, 000 
ITT isting ithe daca aR aici aa hs 44, 938, 000 
ssa ietecateeal sabercats ccna aati ll 47, 273, 000 
iacitcaiieitadmasiesdcitetia eg tabeeeieiiinae tedmesana toemecheaclaalea eae atelier nal 45, 048, 000 


ON, icici Sassi tctiinvesbicsleits iene 180, 690, 000 
Average per year, 45,172,500. 


Then we come to the Wilson Act of 1894. The Wilson Act, 
as you all remember, placed wool on the free list. As a result 
of that, we came into competition with the wool from South 
America and the wool from Australia. Wool can be produced 
in those countries very much cheaper than it can in the United 
States, or in any other northern climate. The wool industry 
in Germany from 1875 to 1895 shrunk 45 per cent, because it 
had no protection against the cheap wools from South America 
and Australia. The wool industry in the United States can 
not survive against the wool produced in the tropical and semi- 
tropical climates of South America, because the cost of labor 
and the cost of feed in the United States is an element which 
they do not have to contend with in those southern climates, 

What was the effect of the law of 1894? In 1895 we pro- 
duced 309,000,000 pounds of wool; in 1897, 259,000,000 pounds. 
So under the operation of the Wilson law, that law that was 
formed upon the theory of free raw material, there was a de- 
crease in those three years of 50,000,000 pounds, 

In 1895 the number of sheep in the United States was 
42,000,000; in 1897, 36,000,000. That is the story of the wool 
industry of the United States as it comes out from under the 
lack of protection of the Wilson bill. 

The following tables will show the great decline under that 
law and great increase in importation: 


Act of August 27, 1895-—Wilson bill. 





Pounds. 
SEI x ccisserstneissaintntinceiatitnpttgy eutenctncetintaniitieatindthlanndieittadin tiene danmamiaaiaiadadnbiiaial ala 809, 000, 000 
neta dinette letalepinicrmceelciti lee eehtaneciatateat teeth rials 272, 000, 000 
UT cntnisreremnbbiiaetnrenn mmngeimeiinm ahaa nin 259, 000, 000 


Decrease in production, 50,000,000 pounds. 


Number of sheep. 


BOG ocr ener renee eamenn mentee ape maenenmeneneseoanananen snemansiies se 42, 294, 000 
IIE raicagnecs-cnenasnnianeresnnisantneninaivatiniinaiantacandniniencttipiabiaawetnbsbinirenininesntiin 38, 298, 000 
IIE cnere es eenin emma ctinitaianantiancanpypennoeingitenigen ie naiamatemnamail 86, 818, 000 

Total W222 nme enneennnenoemeewnonnenenene 117, 410, 000 


Average per year, 39,136,000. 


Saar 


et hin cue, 
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Importations under the Wilson bill for the years 1895, 1896, and 1897. 





Year. | Duty. Pounds. | Class. 
' 
sauna | . 7 | | 
1999. ..-------00--+00---ee--nees --| Free_------- 105,821,000 |\7 50) in all forms. 
Th, ncoabssoecéadebsnananessaaneieut 0 | 117,583,000 7 
FEI onnaccdcsucnds<ctcsceeacesneunpeos= re 176,165,000 | Wool in the grease. | 
WS Stee fo a eee + ere @ 48,600, 000 | 





ee ee EDL | 448,119,000 | First. 
| Sa =—= 

I i Te a silane a | 42,400,000 | Second. 
eee RE A RS | 10,608,000 Do. 
ee es .) | 34,897,000 Do. 
WOOF iss keccs och vsecudaatacene ne are | © 1,466,600 | Do. 

Total oo aoe oe. ey 
ee.  asaekauenaea SN i sisi 136,500,000 | Third. | 
ei a ae ae a | ae | "96,661,000 Do. | 
189 A ee ee ee SG ] @3,.040,000 | Do. } 
Oe... 1. 1a cedghentiaaaeee Wis cise | 107,834,000 | Do. | 

a a pF | 


| 


@ Scoured, & per cent added for shrinkage. 


Total pounds of first-class wool imported for the above 
years —~---------------------~------ a _ 
Total pounds of second-class wool imported for the above 
———— men entiinarerene aoe -------- a dea 
Total pounds of third-class wool imported for the above 


448, 119, 000 


59, 371, 000 


years ....---.------------ = = - -- - = - = = +--+ +--+ _.. 344, 045, 000 
—_——— ‘ 

DORR) cick cbdisiceentincedccccenwowoncnccesaa 851, 535, 000 
AVOPERS POP FORE nn cnn ceo nen 283, 845, 000 


Now I am going to take up the Dingley law, framed in 1897, | 
with a tariff of 11 cents placed on raw wool of the first class 
and 12 cents on wool of the second class, and yotir specific com- 
pensatory duties earried out to their logical conclusions. In 
1898 we produced 266,000,000 pounds in the United States. 
This year we produced 311,000,000 pounds, an increase in pro- 
duction of 44,000,000 pounds during the operation of the Dingley 
law. In 1898 there were 37,000,000 sheep in the United States. 
In 1908 there were 54,000,000, an increase of 17,000,000 in a 
period of eleven years under the operation of the Dingley law. 

Now. I want to call the attention of the committee to an- 
other fact. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrLarK] de- | 
clared yesterday upon the floor of this House that there was not 
a greater friend of the mule in America than he. I want him 
to understand that the mule, although the emblem of the Demo- 
cratic party, is no friend of theirs. [Laughter.] In 1898, at 
the beginning of the Dingley law, the mules in the United States 
were worth $92,000,000, This year they are worth $211,000,000. 
The mules of the United States, that should have remained 
steadfast in their party faith, violated every political obligation 
and inereased fourfold in value during a Republican adminis- 
tration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SIMS. I am asking for information only. The gentle- 
man has spoken of the increase in sheep. Was that confined 
altogether to the wool-bearing sheep, or does that include the 
mutton variety also? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have taken these figures from 
the United States Bureau of Statistics. 1 think that they in- 
clude simply the wool-producing sheep of the United States, but 
of that I am not certain. They may include also the mutton | 
sheep. 

Mr. SIMS. Iam told that in my own State on account of the 
high price of mutton the increase in the mutton sheep has been 
greater than in the wool sheep. In other words, the profit has 
been greater in mutton than in wool. 

Mr. COLE. On the contrary, the mutton-producing sheep of 
the United States have decreased wonderfully during the last 
ten years, while the wool-producing sheep, as indicated by the 
wool output, have increased at a very rapid rate. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. According to the Statistical Abstract, 1904, in | 
1900, a Republican prosperity year, the value of the average | 
horse in the United States was $45, but in 1893 it was $62. 
Was that on account of the Dingley law that they sold for $17 | 
less in 1900 than they did in 1893? | 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I deny the statement; and what 
is more, if the gentleman will give me half an hour to get the | 
correct statistics, I can prove it. The gentleman must under- | 
stand that the value of horses from 1896 to 1908 has increased 
just like the value of the mules, fourfold. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will get those statistics 
and show me that horses were not worth $17 per head less in 


| 


1900 than they were in 18938, according to the Census Depart 


| ment, I will be willing to give him a great deal more time to 
| explain it. 


Mr. COLE. I am not asking the gentleman for time. Here, 
are the statistics from the annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture. Has the gentleman any objection to the authen 
ticity of a report filed by that beloved old friend of the far 
mers, James Wilson, of Iowa? If not, I will state the figures 
The number of horses in the United States in 1900 was 
13,537,000. Their value was $603,000,000. The number ot 
horses in the United States in 1908S was 19,992,000, and their 
value was $1,867,000,000. [Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me, that will 
not give the average price of horses. I want the average price 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. COLE, Mr. Chairman, I have not the time to compute 
it right now. I will insert in the Recorp the information de 
sired by the gentleman: 


Value of horses 1893 (last year of McKinley law) ae 
Value of horses 1897 (last year of Wilson law) om i 
Value of horses 1900 : tt 
Value of horses 1908 ‘ . 93 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question about what he said a while ago in reference to the in 
ability to secure correct information as to the cost of produciion 
of sheep in this country and in South America and in Austra 
The gentleman said it is absolutely impossible to secure that ii 
formation. Now, would the gentleman be willing to create 
tariff commission for the purpose of ascertaining the correct 
information as to the cost of goods in this country and in other 
countries? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I am willing that some bureau 
in the Federal Government shall be set at this particular task 
of gathering information relative to the cost of production 
abroad; but if the gentleman had listened to some of these 


hearings before the committee, where the committee strove in 
every way possible to extract from the witnesses and from the 
documentary evidence that they had the cost of producti 


abroad and at home, he would at once realize the great difficulty 
that confronted that committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have already demonstrated that under 
this provision in the law of 1867 that has heen retained to the 


present time there has been a great increase in the woo! and 
sheep industry of the United States. Let me make this further 
statement: If the law of 1867 had remained in full operation 
without any change until 1895, we would have been producing 


the entire consumption of the United States, which means about 
650,000,000 pounds annually. But on account of the mod 
tion of 1888 and the destruction of 1894 it will take now prob 


ably a period of fifty years to recuperate the industry in 1 
United States and place it on the footing where it can supply 
our demand. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire*to put in the Recorp the following 


table, which tells the story of progress under the Dingley law. 
[Act of July 27, 1897 Dingley law.] 
Duties 


Class 1. Unwashed____- : per pound 11 


Washed wool, double duty; scoured, treble duty. 


Class 2. Washed or unwashed_--.--~- eacianeinaiii — 12 
Scoured wool, treble duty. 
a a a . 266 ¢ ) 
Tso a al eal 4% ) 
Toon a ied r - | ae ( ) 
1ho1 er ee oa — oes 4 ) 
a 2 ee . alata S16 er. ’ 
1903_— sail i a eich a = ~S7. GOO ’ 
1904 : a aa ee a _ 2 2O1, TOO ’ 
1Oo05 ai li ans steele il a i si) “ 
aii _—— a ieee i m a 2b, ) 
L007 a ite SS ae a _ BOS. OOO, 6 ) 
1008 7 oe at = SS ES a Jit, ooOo “) 
Increase in production, 44,300,000 pounds. 
Numbe S 

I ae 7. 600, 000 
1S809_ “eS laa aan Saat - a zs OOOO) GOO 
1900 acai lal ade eitiaat - ies = 41, SOW), £ } 
J i ae a a ee ee Ao, TOO, OOO 
CC Eee a saat’ s 62, O00 ' 
1903 ai aaa siestidin f . “ 2 ( iT } 
Ba tivaliipiannlaatata slaps a sais anes 51, G00 
1905 le a _ 7 5. f ) ) 
Se = wien “ — ‘ HO, G00, G00 
a i i eee aa oe a 653, G00, OOO 

i cetaae cabin J — - * 504, 200, 000 
1908 2 ee ae 4, GOO, OOO 

lec a 558, Svc, 000 


Average per year, 50,800,000. 
* Increase, 17,000,000. 
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Now, gentlemen will say that the protection goes to the pro- 
ducer. I think I can demonstrate that the 11 cents protec- 
tion on the pound of grease wool goes to the American farmer— 
the American producer of wool. I want to quote to you the 
prices in London and the prices in the United States from 1891 up 
to the present time, showing how the average difference in price 
was a little over 10 cents a pound, and showing that the 11 
cents on that pound of wool in the grease goes to the American 
producer. 

January, 1891, Port Phillip wool which corresponds to but is 
slightly more valuable than Ohio XX was quoted in the London 
market at 20 cents under the McKinley law and in New York 
at 34 cents, a difference of 14 cents in that year. The next 
year it was quoted in London at 19 cents and in the United 
States at 30 cents, which is a difference of 11 cents. In 1893 in 
Europe, 17 cents, in the United States, 24 cents. We had 
already begun to feel the effects of the Democratic victory of 
1892. 

Now, watch this remarkable effect on the price of wool. In 
the United States when the tariff of 1894 went into operation 
in 1895, Port Phillip was quoted in London at 17 cents, and 
Ohio XX in the United States at 17 cents—just exactly what 
it was in London where, two years before under the operation 
of the McKinley law, with protection of 11 cents, it had been 30 
and 34 cents, showing that every penny that is levied upon wool 
in the grease goes to the American producer. 

Watch again. When the Dingley bill went into effect in 1902, 
Port Phillip was quoted in London at 30 cents and in the United 
States at 28 cents. In 1905 Port Phillip was quoted in Europe 
at 25 cents, and in the United States at 36 cents. I shall in- 
sert these figures in the Recorp, showing that within a limit of 
prices of a cent and a cent and a half during the entire con- 
tinuation of the McKinley law and the Dingley law the Ameri- 
can farmer and producer of wool has received 10 and 11 cents 
more per pound than the European, South American, and Aus- 
tralian competitor. I also desire to insert a statement of Theo- 
dore Justice on this point: 


Prices of wool corresponding in quality in England and the United 
States from 1890 to 1908. 





| 


} 

















| Port | -~ | Differ- 
Month and year. | Phillip. |Ohio XX. | ence. 
| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
FARNUNTY,, IGGL... wcccvccccccccrcasccescccssveewoonccs 20 | 34 14 
SOG , Wie a ca nccoccenccsweressommetesacoccotence 19 | 380 ll 
Jal P. Pin chosnacunsseneotuqnaemenedawnannsnax 18 | 30 12 
Jan Fe Bee ivcccceceecencnconnnssébcbennsesvessouse 17 | 24 7 
SOMUATY , WMBBccccwwcevacccocsacesescacsecteuccoscss 17 | ee 
NINE riick iareptioacnnbiiticaneniatimatiliedtencailas 17 OF Lcsnptanenids 
ITT s TION sods on nsetsincminatann intl eiien © eepaitabaameniembeis bei 19 I da 
Ed, DE icnccqncucseseseneneneseteaseeasancase | 21 29 & 
CN 4) Fee iwctnsecccnéevittedconabetiwiedniewutn 21 28 7 
SODMALY » BOT an concen cecsecccccceennessaeucescesecs 17 23 ll 
i Ee encnsedbbesewenenmatinnas 20 27 7 
B,D cncntnentcemnioitiainstbbhniebiibebibsans 24 | 84 10 
BEM, We concancccccccuccesesescsseunssssesecesceces 23 | 34 11 
DRI Xs scsscs indashsenieeeneniataaame dee meanaapan 25 | 86 11 
I I atin on incarnate iia minutiae ats 25 34 9 
PE, TG < ccccesencncewececneereusetesnséceseses ee 26 | 35 9 
Geb, TING ness. csc coweiissinnttisnsnkosiatitibdininints 23 | 33 10 
} 


Average price of Ohio fine washed wool under McKinley, Wilson, and 
Dingley laws. 


Cents 
STEIN “TEIIUD 2 sncesgrimanetnpnnnenniiamegtnnebendiidihinamainaamanlnnannmnannnidiiiabiaailial 31 
I TI ss cicrieicenensendaiien scetcetillintentiniiiniatta iain mace iaaaalsiiiamas laine 19 
SE SIRI... crencreicqumcntnnincencinienedaensnnintaneinatainlbieminmenaiatimmmemniiiaebaedbiads 30 


[Justice, Bateman & Co., circular, August 1, 1896.] 
THE EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL. 


In Table A is a schedule of twelve leading grades of American wool, 
with the prices in the markets of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York 
on August 1, 1892, during the second year of the McKinley law, when 
that law was in full and undisturbed operation. In the next column 
are the prices in the same markets at this date, the second year of the 
Wilson-Gorman law. In the third column is the number of cents per 
pound decline caused by the removal of the McKinley duties. The aver- 
age decline by the substitution of free trade for McKinley protection 
on wool has already been 423 per cent, and prices are still falling. The 
average price of wool in London, for wool of the same kind and quality, 
from 1868 to 1894, was 51 per cent lower than in the protected markets 
of the United States during that time. This difference has now been 
overcome by the domestic decline and the foreign advance. The re- 
moval of protection, which caused American prices to fall, stimulated 
the London wool market, and the latter has been advancing during the 
period that American markets have been declining. The London prices 
for foreign wool of the same kind and quality as the domestic are 
shown in Table B. If it was not the removal of the McKinley duties 
which caused this decline in American wools when the markets of the 
world were advancing, what was it? 


TaBLe A.—American wool, Philadelphia and Boston prices. 








Price Aug. 
Price Aug. |; 1896, sec- 
1, 1892, see- ond year of Amount 
ond year of) wijcon- | DeT pound 





McKinley Gorman lower. 
law. law 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
eee, CD IIE ow Aineantiemereenttbdteibnticle uence 29 17 2 
Ohio medium washed........................ 33 194 13} 
Ohio coarse washed (3 blood)_--..-....._-.-. 32} 184 
ACP): CUD I iii ctiicininicmanniennn 204 12 8h 
Indiana and Missouri fine unwashed-_-__._- 194 11 8} 
Indiana and Missour!l medium unwashed 
I eth ccactch aktuell eee all tain eee ode 253 144 10} 
Indiana and Missouri coarse (4 blood) un- 
IE cot delhi caalsniditia dati tines coated 243 15 9} 
Oregon and Colorado fine, shrink 70 per 
NUR ineniaianiliiain ecb cntiamtae iti ea ee Se 17 8 9 
Ba Ct I a etiain cathe lenittinlsie niet, deinioahel 63 35 39 
Olilo MASE G0GUNN.......<c<ccccceccncccesscu 55 33 2 
Ohio 4 blood scoured........................ 43 25 18 
Oregon and Colorado fine scoured_.......-.-. 57 30 27 





Average American decline in two years, 42} per cent. 
TaBLE B.—Foreign wool, London prices. 


Price Price 
Aug. 1, 1892,|} Ang. 1, 1896,| Higher. 
in London. | in London. 





Pence. Pence. Pence. 

Port Phillip greasy (similar to XX Ohio)- Tl BE Peennencese 
New Zealand and crossbred greasy (sim- 

flar to Ohio medium)................... 93 10 4 
English Shropshire hoggets (similar to 

G80 8 Rabi indndnrginnetendisieed 104 103 
Cape grease (similar to territorial fine)__. 6 7 1 
roe. a 22 22 |---------- 
New Zealand crossbred secoured__.......-- 16 174 14 
English Shropshire hogs..........-.-..... 133 14 4 
TT 15 174 24 


Average London advance in two years, 9 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think I have demonstrated three prop- 
ositions beyond a possible deubt. First, that the ad valorem 
duty levied for the protection of American woolen manufac- 
turers is not exorbitant, inasmuch as it is only 3 per cent higher 
than that levied by the Wilson bill. Second, I think I have 
demonstrated the value of the specific compensatory duty, and 
that that duty does not go to the American manufacturer, but 
does go to the American producer; and when they say that we 
are placing a protection of 110 to 120 per cent upon the Ameri- 
can manufactures, they falsify the record and convict them- 
selves of ignorance of the operation of the specific compen- 
satory duty. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that the gentleman omitted the 
prices for 1906, 1907, and 1908. I suggest that the gentleman 
give those figures. 

Mr. COLE. Mr, Chairman, with a relish that is excusable 
I give the figures. In 1905 Port Phillip was 25 cents and Ohio 
XX 34 cents. In 1906 Port Phillip was 25 cents and Ohio 
XX 34 cents. In 1907 Port Phillip was 26 cents and Ohio XX 
35 cents. Mr. Chairman, there is a deviation of 1 cent in some 
of these years, but I think that should be explained on the 
ground that there was quite a general depression of prices in 
the United States during the last few years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was it for 1908? 

Mr. COLE. October, 1908; that is the latest report—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Oh, no; there are several reports later 
than that. 

Mr. COLE (continuing). To which I have had access; and 
inasmuch as I have scattered this over a period of twenty 
years, the unvarying truth remains, and it occurs to me that 
you can accept as authority the month of October, 1908. That 
month Port Phillip was 23 cents, Ohio XX 33 cents, showing 
that you got your protection and the American producer gets 
it and not the American manufacturer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does the gentleman account for the 
tremendous fall in the price of American wool, amounting to 
something like 10 cents a pound, while this protective tariff 
that has been the cause of all the prosperity to the wool- 
growers is still in force? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have given the gentleman the 
quotations of the markets of the United States from 1890 up 
until the present time. If the gentleman will look into those 
prices and study the subject as he should, he will discover there 
is no such discrepancy. 














1909. 





Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
CRUMPACKER], in commenting on the amount of the revenue taken 
in on the sugar schedule, said that it was $65,000,000, but that 
it cost about $110,000,000. I wanted to ask the gentleman his 
method of computation, but he would not answer a question. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio now if he can tell us 
what the revenue received on this woolen schedule has cost the 
country? Give us the method of calculation. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not computed what it cost 
the consumer. I represent an agricultural district in the State 
of Ohio. I want those farmers out there to get that 11 cents 
extra upon their wool, and that is what they have been getting 
during the last ten years. Now, let me tell you something fur- 
ther. The gentleman is in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to speak now just a minute on this sched- 
ule from the standpoint of the revenue producer. This schedule 
during the .operation of the Dingley law has produced 
$292,000,000 of revenue for the United States Treasury, one of 
the best in the entire bill. If the gentleman is in favor of even 
a tariff for revenue only, it occurs to me that he ought to stand 
by Schedule K, and at the same time grant proper protection to 
the producer of wool in the United States. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It was with that view that I wished 
to know the gentleman’s idea of how much it cost, because if it 
cost $50 to get one in the Treasury, I am not in favor of it. 

Mr. COLE. I have not entered into that computation. The 
gentleman is trying, as all apostles of free trade do, to discrim- 
inate between the consumer and the producers of the United 
States. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But I am not a free trader. 

Mr. COLE. Then, I make my humble apologies to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, and we welcome him into our camp. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I do not believe in taking money 
out of any man’s pocket without his consent, except by due 
process of law. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, this bill is going to become a 
law, I think, within the next six weeks; and when it does, it 
will redound to the undying credit of the Republican party and 
the utter demoralization of the Democratic party, which has 
been constantly fighting it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield further. 
Mr. Chairman, as I said, the gentleman is trying to distinguish 
between the consumer and the producer. My judgment is that 
the consuming power of the Nation is dependent upon its pro- 
ducing power. A nation that does not produce, a man that does 
not produce, can not consume. There are between seven and 
eight million workmen in the United States and perhaps eight 
or ten million farmers. There are 30,000,000 American people 
to-day engaged in what is commonly known as “ productive” 
enterprises. 

Of conrse the clerk working on a salary in the office and 
Congressmen, perhaps, are consumers, might be listed among 
the consumers, and not producers, but let me tell you that 
the salary that the clerk gets in the office is measured and 
dependent upon the wages the workingman gets in the factory. 
When the consumers, so-called, of the United States deny a 
proper reward to the producer, they themselves will drag down 
their own interests. We all stand on a common level, and when 
you deny to the producer a proper compensation you are going 
to regulate the scale of salaries for the clerk and those com- 
monly called “consumers” accordingly. I think that doctrine 
that has been preached in this country, that one class can stand 
alone, is wrong. We must all stand together or fall together, 
and the basis of our industrial structure, of our commercial and 
social life, is the wages paid to the American producer. If you 
destroy the producer you can not assist the consumer. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 


Mr. GILLESPIE. I admire the zeal, Mr. Chairman, with 
which the gentleman from Ohio stands by the sheep grower of 
his district and says that he shall get that 11 cents a pound on 
wool by legislation. Can the gentleman help me to see that 
iny cotton growers get 5 cents a pound on their cotton by legis- 
lation? ; 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, if I settle this wool schedule I 
think the gentleman from Texas ought to settle the cotton 
proposition. [Laughter.] He is here in the capacity of a Rep- 
resentative, rated among the great statesmen of the Nation, 
and recognized as a man of great constructive skill, and why he 
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can not settle a minor proposition such as that is beyond all 
comprehension. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Would the gentleman from Ohio join n 
in voting a bounty of 5 cents per pound to the « 
Texas if I were to ask it? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I have not studied the effect of 
that upon the cotton industry or upon the general industries of 
the United States. When I have given to that subject the 
consideration I have given to the wool and woolen sched 
[ will be glad to give the gentleman the benefit of my view 

Mr. MANN. Will the from Texas 
cents a pound bounty upon cotton? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I am not the constructive genius the 
tleman from Ohio is. He is such a 
be able to give the producer of wool 11 cents a pound. N 
can he not be generous enough to give the cotton growers 
Texas the benetit of that wonderful genius and by legislation 
put money into their pockets? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly have 
to encroach upon the rights of the South. “0, 
we rejoice in your renewed prosperity thi 


: 
‘ 


tton growers ol 


gentleman vote for a 5 


constructive genius as to 


no disposition 
heroic South 


sday. We hail with 


rapture the dawn of thy nobler destiny. Mantled with free- 
dom’s majesty, a pillar thou shalt stand immutable in the 
magnificent temple of American constitutional liberty right 
against you? No; never. Your interests are as sacred ’ 


as the interests of the North.” 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I want to g ‘man from 
Ohio that I believe that the interests of the people of the South 
would be just as safe in his hands as if he w 


[ Loud applause, | 


state to the gent! 


i i 


ere of the South 


if the interests of his own people did not lead him to overlook 
the interests of my people, but as an honest American 
demanding fair play, how can the gentleman stand here and 
demand that the consumers of woolen fabrics of the Sout 


raising cotton—and I want to tell the gentleman from Ohio 


that there are no short days of labor for those people: I sprang 
from them; the men, women, and children are in the fields from 
the dawn until the dark—shall pay a tax of 100 per cent on 
the woolens they consume in order that his woolgrowers may 
receive 11 cents a pound more for their wool than the rket 
justifies? ; 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, much as I am charmed with the 
delicious English of the gentleman from Texas, I must decline 
to yield further. I have one further proposition to w I 
wish to call attention, and I have but a very short time ler 
the present law we have placed a duty of 11 cents on this wool 


That is od so 


Yr , e 
rocess oO; 


in the grease, 33 cents on the scoured woo! 
far, but there is a by-product of this } manufacture 
that I feel is going very seriously to affect the wool indusiry 
of the United States, this loophole in the law of 1SS83. Now, let 
me explain. There is an article known as “ tops” 

That is the very finest quality of wool. It is 24 

That item is admitted in the present schedule und 


[exhibiting }. 
karats fine. 


nder a duty of 


39 cents, three times the*amount of wool in the grease from 
which it is made, and 6 cents additional. Here is an item of 
wool called “ broken tops,” and this slubbing waste is just 


as valuable when you get it in that condition as tops. 
on that slubbing waste is 20 cents. There is a sa 
made out of slubbing waste, and the regular article 
[Exhibiting same.] No man can distinguish them. 


The duty 
mple of to 
there is 


in at 3% cents, and this comes in at 20, and with 1 cent a al 
you can put them in the same condition. Now, Mr. Chair 
that is the great objection that I have to Schedule K asit stands 


in the proposed bill at the present time 
Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will 

Ohio permit me to inquire under what 

“ broken tops ” 


the gentleman 
name what 
is dealt with in this schedule? 

Mr. COLE. Slubbing waste. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman tel 
me also whether that article is included in paragraph 36S—in 
the same paragraph and at the same rate as the product 
product designated as “ring waste?” Can the gentleman 
me whether “ring waste” is of the same nature as the ar 
of which the gentleman has been speaking? 

Mr. COLE. It is of the same nature 
same value. It has to be ‘‘ garnetted.”’ in the language « the 
trade, before it gets into this condition, that of tops, and cost 
perhaps 3 or 4 cents. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the ge 
dulge me further until I read from a letter received to-day f1 
the president of the Tri-State Wool Growers’ Ass 
association of woolgrowers in the States of Pennsylvania 
Virginia, and Ohio? 

He says: 

The part we fear most is the scoured wool adm 
3868 as ring waste, at 20 cents 
per pound instead of being reduced. 


from 
he calls 


1 


but it has not aunite the 


tted under p 
It should have been raised tf 
rhis wool called “ waste $s al 
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most ready to weave, being scoured clean and run on reels just before 
being made into yarn, and will be a competitor against which we can 
not compete in cost of land, labor, or any other of the many items 
making up our cost. 

Mr. COLE, There is only one safe method of levying a duty 
on wool, and that is in accordance with shrinkage in the process 
of refining. I desire to insert in the Rrcorp a statement of a 
prominent woolen manufacturer showing the amount of this 
shrinkage on 1,000 pounds of wool. This statement was made 
to the members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and re- 
ceived the sanction of every manufacturer who appeared be- 
fore the committee. 

Shrinkages. 
Pounds. 


Wool to wash _ a cl al 1, 000 

wee. lots im WEG Cb De DIG netics 650 

Wool to cards . a sede eel a anal i 350 

Wool loss in CONGS CL.GS DEO GORD) 6c ccccncmenseensamennnl 43 

3453 

GS cod: WRG. ccaccctadsstustiobedsancannnndstimenbnee 13 

I ll ee eae 344 

Noils (17 per cent) sinctilinensshitaresaivaitdednicieageabadatuigimameniie 584 

Tops to yarn (83 per cent) __---~- ea 2853 
Waste ie ae ee 143 

Loss ndehteaieals ‘nia biamepdios csnniakicninnitncladpsianttdnameaas Tn ; 

—— 284 

Amount of yarn a i itcideallctaealialiciciadli 257 


This statement demonstrates the necessity of the graduated 
scale. One thousand pounds of wool shrinks to 2854 pounds 
when reduced to tops and 257 pounds when reduced to yarn. 
This fact has been recognized for forty years, and a great in- 
dustry is based upon it. 

The same principle applies with almost equal force in levying 
the duty upon the by-product of wool. If the duty on the by- 
product is fixed greatly below the rate which its corresponding 
commercial value would demand, the main product is converted 
into by-product and admitted to this country in competition 
with our own woo! at the reduced rate. I desire to insert in the 
Recorp a comparison of commercial value of all the by-products 
with scoured wool of the first class, showing the rate of duty 
demanded to prevent dangerous competition. 

Comparison of the commercial value of scoured wool with the by-prod- 
ucts upon a basis of 33 cents duty on scoured wool and fizing duty on 
by-products accordingly. 





Compar- | ie 
Kind. ative | Dingley.| Payne. “— 
vaiue. . 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 


PSSERER WEG ccccceducocecsesesaseneses 100 | 33 33 33 
SR cnsonccocanauacevencounaseas 105 30 2 34 

30 25 33 
Slubbing waste 105 8% 20 a4 
Ring waste Sines hitiiivecsahditbansilaiatiall 100 | 30 20 33 
Garnetted WaS8t0.......20022ccncncccence- 100 | 30 20 3 


i nanendinmnnai 
Noils hebanne 
Wool extract 

Yarn waste 
Thread 


60 20 18 2» 
60 20 18 20 


} 
Roving waste... : pees : sae | 100 

| 

} 


a ea sa cinlanaent 30 | 10 6 10 
Mungo pest eieneupieh dtd ccidbtenitvtnnandvenininercds 20 | 10 6 6 
BIOGRR. ccocccvecacces souustedsenegessvoon | 20 | 10 6 6 


Tops are admitted under the provisions of section 371, if made 
of first-class wool, at 39 cents; if made of second-class wool, at 
42 cents. Slubbing waste, under the provisions of section 368, 
is admitted under a duty of 20 cents per pound. It only costs 
1 cent to transform slubbing waste into tops. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has about expired. I do not care 
to encroach further upon the time of the committee or their 
patience; but I wish to say one thing in conclusion. 

Yesterday in the discussion of this measure the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] took occasion to criticise in a very 
caustic manner one of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee. I am not here in defense of that gentleman. If 
he did wrong, let it be published to the world; but what I do 
say is this: That we can not afford to build up a great schedule 
in this bill upon a prejudice. The wool industry of the United 
States is not circumscribed by one man. There are thousands 
of people engaged in this business. In fact, I might say that 
there are millions who depend for their livelihood and their 
comfort upon this great industry. We can not afford to destroy 
an industry, or, at least, imperil millions of wealth and impoy- 
erish thousands of people, in order to penalize some man who 
has not proven worthy of his trust. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 





i — = 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I crave indulgence of the House 
while I submit some very brief observations upon the pending 
measure, and what I lack, Mr. Chairman, in a comprehensive 
knowledge of the details of the tariff bill I hope to make up by 
the candor and sincerity with which I express myself. I shall 
not trespass upon the time of the House by entering into a 
lengthy academic discussion of the tariff question. Suffice it 
to say that the collection of revenues for the maintenance of 
government by means of duties on imports is almost as 
ancient as government itself. It is an indirect tax upon the 
consumer; and while it is an unequal tax, in that it taxes the 
people in proportion to what they eat, drink, wear, and use 
instead of what they own, yet the experience of men and 
governments has demonstrated that the people will submit to 
this form of taxation with less complaining than any other 
mode ever devised by the ingenuity of man. 

There are two theories in this country with regard to this 
form of indirect taxation. The Republican party insists upon 
using the taxing power of the Government for the purpose 
of protection. They look upon the tax as a blessing, because 
it protects the domestic manufacturer against foreign compe- 
tition and enables him to get a higher price for his goods. 

The Democratic party holds to the opposite view. We re- 
gard taxation in every form as a burden upon the people, and 
the greater the tax the greater the burden. We regard this 
particular form of taxation as especially burdensome to the 
people, because under Republican high-tariff exactions five dol- 
lars out of every six taken from the pockets of the people goes 
into the coffers of the protected manufacturers, while only one 
dollar out of every six goes into the Federal Treasury for 
the support of the Government. Under the Republican doc- 
trine the greater the tax the greater the blessing, while under 
the Democratic theory, the greater the tax the heavier the bur- 
den to those who must pay and bear it. For myself, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that every tax, no matter how you conceal and 
disguise it, is a burden to those who pay the tax. And I be- 
lieve, sir, that the exercise of the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment at the expense of the whole people for the benefit of a 
part of the people is robbery under the form of law. It is an 
axiomatic truth that protection is absolutely worthless until 
it reaches the point where it increases the price to the consumer, 
that silent, absent man, who pays the burden with stolid indif- 
ference, whose interests are uncared for by a lobby at the 
Capitol, and whose troubles, cares, and burdens seem to find 
no place in the solicitous philanthropy of Republican economy. 
Under the Republican theory that taxation is a blessing and 
not a burden a system of unparalleled extravagance has grown 
up in the expenditures of this Government. 

Extravagance is the natural sequence of such a doctrine. 
What man among you can consistently demand an economic 
administration of the affairs of government if you believe that 
to tax is to bless the people? When you thus pervert and de- 
bauch the whole theory of taxation, it follows as naturally 
and as surely as night follows day that the system of expendi- 
ture will likewise become perverted and debauched, An eco- 
nomic administration of the Government would be fatal to the 
whole scheme of protection, because it would destroy the ex- 
cuse for levying the tax, and the tax must be levied in order to 
afford the protection. Under that fallacious doctrine of the 
Republican party, abominable alike to common sense and 
economic wisdom, the expenditures of this Government have 
grown until they exceed the expenditures of every other gov- 
ernment in the world. From simplicity and economy in the 
administration of the Government we have assumed that de- 
gree of complexity and extravagance which: savors more of 
monarchy than democracy, and leaves us in those respects a 
Republic in little else than name. The appropriations for the 
last fiscal year were more than a billion dollars, with every 
selfish interest in the Government knocking clamorously at the 
door of the Treasury. Of this stupendous sum more than 50 
per cent was expended on account of wars of the past or prepa- 
rations for wars in the future, while less than 1 per cent was 
spent in the encouragement of the great agricultural interests 
of this country. You are taking daily toll from those who toil 
in field and factory, in mill and mine, in order that you 
may build up a great army and navy. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure is just what the people 
of the United States had a right to expect at the hands of the 
Republican party. Their platform declared that the— 


True principle of protection is best maintained by the imposition of 
such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American 
industries. 

The distinguished author of the pending bill [Mr. Payne] is 


not satisfied with having the Government guarantee profits to 
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American industries. He goes the platform one better and says 


that 

Our minimum tariff is a protective tariff built on the lines of our party 
platform, and sometimes a little more than the party pao necnnes 
it is impossible to hold the scales evenly, even with all the information 
available to your committee on all these schedules. 

Mr. Chairman, if the English language is comprehensible to 
the average mind, the Republican party stands committed toa 
tariff tax which will amount to practical prohibition of imports 
where such imports would come into competition with any 
American manufacturer who is fortunate enough to find cover 
beneath the sheltering wings of the Republican party. Under 
the terms of this platform declaration two things must happen 
before the consumer can purchase in a competitive market: 
First, a tariff tax must be levied against articles produced or 


manufactured abroad sufficiently high to equalize the difference | 
in the cost of production or manufacture at home and abroad. | 


Second, after taxing the imported goods high enough to thus 
equalize that difference and start the articles of merchandise 
out in an equal race for the markets of the world, an addi- 
tional tax must be levied against the imported article sufficient 
to guarantee to the domestic producer a reasonable profit. So 
that. Mr. Chairman, while the imported article is being sold in 


the market at a price that equals the cost of production, the | 


domestic article yields its vendor a reasonable profit. Under 
this arrangement, if the imported goods sell in our market at 


a reasonable profit, the domestic manufacture will sell at two | 


reasonable profits. The effect of all this is that, so long as the 
domestic manufacturer contents himself with a reasonable profit, 
the importer is driven from the markets; 
porter does come into our markets and receives a reasonable 
profit on his goods, it is the inexorable law of this doctrine that 
the domestic manufacturer shall receive a doublé profit. 
on top of all this the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNe] 
would resolve every doubt against the consumer. 


and when the im- | 


And | 





I should be glad, Mr. Chairman, to direct the attention of the | 


House to certain paragraphs in the bill in which I feel an 
especial interest. 


We do not expect you to frame a tariff bill that will protect | 


the cotton raisers of the South. They do not demand that you 
lay a tribute upon their brethren in toil for their especial bene- 
fit. The cotton growers of the South, magnificent in their man- 
hood and energy and possessed of the most fertile soil of the 
earth, neither supplicate nor expect the fostering hand of the 
Federal Government. We are even willing to make up some of 
the defaleations of our brethren who inhabit the barren soils 
of other sections; but we implore you, in the name of justice, 
not to pile it on too thick. [Laughter and applause.] 

I want to call your attention to paragraph 460 of the Dingley 
bill, supplanted by paragraph 468 of the Payne bill, which 
levies an ad valorem tax of 20 per cent on the users of agri 
cultural implements. Mr. Chairman, last year there were im 
ported into the United States only $23,643.70 worth of agricul 
tural implements, which yielded to the Federal Government 
the pitiful sum of $4,728.74. During the same period we sent 
abroad to the markets of the world $26,986,456 worth of these 
same articles. Thus your protective tariff, amounting to 
practical prohibition, while bringing a paltry few thousand 
into the Treasury, laid the farmers of this country under tribute 
to the International Harvester trust, which concern exported 
for last year more than $25,000,000 worth of these agricultural 
implements. By your unjust tax you gave no revenue to the 
Government, but you forbade the farmers of the country to buy 
their implements where they could get them cheapest, and thus 
encouraged the organization of this collossal combine to prey 
upon those who use the plow, the hoe, the rake, the mower, the 
reaper, and other tools and implements by means of which the 
sturdy sons of toil wring from the earth the annual harvest of 
the Nation. And so, while the farmers of my district are will 
ing to pay a reasonable tax and bear their part of the public 
burdens, we do insist, with all vehemence of which we are 
capable, that when you tax us you place the money into the 
hands of the Public Treasury, and not into the pockets of the 
International Harvester trust. [Applause.] 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, these prohibitory duties of which 
we complain are working, as I perceive, havoc with the com 
merce of this country. One of the representatives of the har 
vester trust who appeared before the Ways and Means Commit 
tee testified as follows: 

Our manufacturers would prefer to make everything that they sell 
abroad in this country, but owing to the extensive duty and threatened 
discriminations in the tariffs of some nations against the products of 
this country there have been built factories in Canada and Sweden, and 
there will soon be built similar plants in Germany and France if they con 


tinue to sell goods in those markets unless a favorable treaty can be 
ratified, 
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From the following dispatch, which appeared in the Wash 
ington Post of March 22, it appears that the harvester trust is 
rapidly investing the millions wrung from the farmers of 
America in foreign lands: 


HARVESTER PLANTS ABROAD 
I 


rRUST WILL MANUFACTUI its 
N FRANCE AND GERMANY 


[Special to the Washington Post 
CurcaGco, March 
The International Harvester Company | roposes to invest 5.00,0' ? 
in the establishment of two manufacturing plants in Europe, 
France and one in German Sites have been already selected 
struction work started Che plant in France is to be at Li 
Province of Croix, near the Belgian border, while the German | 


be a t I yusseldorf. 





C. S. Funk, general lager of the company, is quoted as say t 
all the raw n ials n t manufact of vari ul 
machines which the comps makes a tains n Eur ur 
the new plants are in working order shipments of the manufa ! 
products from this country to ports in Europe will ceasé 

High tariffs imposed by a majority of foreign countri m manufa 
tured products are said to be responsible to a lat xtent for t 


sion t 


0 build plants abroad 

Other nations possess intelligence as well as we. If we will 
not admit their products to our markets upon reasonable t ns, 
they reply, in sheer self-defense, that our products must keep 
out of their markets. Thus your short-sighted system of rest: 
tion, while bringing only $4,72S in revenues to the 
has built up a trust at the expense of the great 
body of our people, which trust calmly walks away with the 
booty to build factories in other lands. So I say to you, on 
behalf of those who till the soil and feed the Nation, if yeu 
must rob us by exacting tribute from every stroke of our 
hands, let the tribute find its way into the empty; 
the Nation and not into the bulging 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

The change proposed by the Payne bill 
affords no practical relief to agriculture. It reduces the tax 


tovernhil it 


agricultural 


freasury ol 


coffers of the trust 


for this schedul 


only 5 per cent, coupled with pretended free trade, which is de 
pendent upon the laws of other nations for effect 

It would be impossible for me to take this bill up paragraph 
by paragraph. I but pick out prominent ones to illustrate the 
complexion of the whole. As you laid tribute upon the farmer 
that the proceeds might go to the harvester trust, so you laid 
tribute upon the millions who use kerosene oil in order that 
you might add to the colossal wealth of Standard Oil. Mr. 


Chairman, I represent a district which produces more crude 


oil than any congressional district in the United States, | I 
believe those of my constituents who are producers of oil will 
be satisfied with an honest tariff, one which equalizes the bu 
dens of taxation among all the people of all the sections. I] 


believe the consumers of oil in my district are willing to pay a 
reasonable tax upon the oil they consume, provided the 


goes to the Government and not to the oil trust. Unde r 
present prohibitive tariff tax on the importation of petr \ 
and its products, not one tlollar’s worth came to this country 
last year, and hence not a penny went into the Federal Treas 
ury. The consumers of oil paid the tax, however, the : 

of tribute to the greatest monopoly in the world. This “ inf 
industry,” which sent abroad last year $78,000,000 w h « 
protiucts, demands a protective tax so high that it ( . 
absolute prohibition. The countervailing duty is not only a 
sham and a fraud, but a brutal perversion of 

of the Government. By its terms you provide that the « 

of the taxes to be paid by our people shall be determined by 
extent of taxes levied upon the people of other countries. ‘ 

as to the countervailing duty on peti l its pr ; 
you say to the people: We will tax you just as high as Russia 
taxes her subjects, and we will give you no relief unt t 


Czar gives relief to his subjects. 
The distinctive difference in the operation of this self-adjusted 


prohibitory tax in Russia and the United States is that 
oppressed land the Czar robs his subjects and appropriate 
money to his own use and benefit, while under the present 

and the one proposed, we rob our people for the sole a ‘ 
clusive benefit of the Standard Oil Company. Since you 1 a 


us by this law to buy oil in foreign lands and since the Sta 
Oil is a self-confessed mono] 


olist of the domest mit 


leave us to the tender mercies of this cor 


which fixes the price we pay without regard to the la 
trade or humanity and in defiance of the laws of both G 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a country where we p 
ber in large quantities, the tariff on which the pend 
scales down 50 per cent In the district I have tl 
represent is a flourishing young industry of rice growing 
tariff upon which, under the terms of the present bill, « 


; ers alike the revenues of the Gover! 
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by opening up a sort of smugglers’ free trade through the Phil- 
ippine Islands with India and Asia. But notwithstanding these 
worthy interests in my district, and no matter what their views 
might be, I stand for an honest revision of the tariff in the in- 
terests of the American people. I detest that spirit of blind 
sectional selfishness which demands free trade for all that it 


. buys and high tariff for all that it sells. The trouble with our 


Republican brethren is that they imagine reform means re- 
forming the other fellow. [Applause.] I have heard a good 
deal of late, Mr. Chairman, about President Taft’s desire to win 
the South. I would say to the President that it can not be 
done by means of the Payne tariff bill, a measure which dis- 
plays more sectional unfairness against the South and the 
West than any other tariff bill ever presented to Congress. 

The farmers of my district pay tribute to the favored pets of 
Republican tariff taxation in every ‘furrow they plow and in 
every acre they till. You tax them upon the ax and saw with 
which they fell the forest and prepare the land for cultivation; 
you tax the plow and hoe with which he cultivates the soil; 
you tax the harness upon his mule and the hat upon his head. 


Nothing escapes the watchful eye of the Republican tax- | 


gatherer—his clothes, his shoes, his tools—his all. When his 
crop is made, if it be cotton, you tax the very sack in which he 
picks it, the wagon in which he hauls it, the gin in which he 
separates it, and the bagging and ties with which he wraps it. 
“It enhances the price of almost everything—of the salt that 
seasons the poor man’s dish, the iron that points his plow, the 


the beverage that slakes his thirst—it burdens almost all the 
comforts and enjoyments of his life in eating, in drinking, in 
his raiment, in walking, in riding, in reading, and in sleeping, and 
in articulo mortis it clings to the coffin that receives his mortal 
remains, and the spade that prepares his last home, where he 
may sleep with his fathers and mingle with mother earth.” Of 
the tax thus wrung from his labor at every turn you deliver 
$5 out of $6 to the pets of your system and only $1 to the 
Government of the United States. Not satisfied with the neg- 


you deliberately place their chief product—cotton—on the free 
list and invite them to hold their own as best they may in the 
open sea of commercial struggle. 


thun $19,000,000 worth of cotton, upon which the tariff law 
neither collected revenue for the support of the Government nor 
the protection of those who produced the domestic cotton. It is 
idle to say in explanation that we are large exporters of cotton, 
and that we are amply able to take care of ourselves in the cot- 


ton markets of the world, for the same is true of wheat, and yet | future against a tariff policy based solely upon the necessary 
you place a tax of 25 cents a bushel on wheat. Not satisfied | ;ayennes for the support of the Government : 


with thus discriminating against the southern farmer you found 
out that since the enactment of the Dingley law our farmers are 
getting a good price for their cotton seed, from which cotton- 
seed oil is taken, and you proceed to clap cotton-seed oil on the 
free list. 

If the Republican party ever hopes to win the South or hold 
the West let them make haste to declare for the white man’s 
dominion of this Government and the integrity of the Cau- 


casian race. Let them repeal their odious sectional tariff laws, | 
and instead let them tax every section and every product with | 


fairness, justice, and impartiality. 

Universal robbery amounts to no robbery at all, because the 
robbed becomes the robber and the robber gets robbed in his 
turn. You stand for a protective tariff because it takes from 
one man and gives to another man. If it took from all men to 
give to all men you would cast it aside as a useless means of 
oppression because it would not serve your selfish purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, a kind providence has wonderfully blessed the 
Southern States. In spite of the devastating effects of war and 
disaster, together with the evil effects of discriminatory laws 
of taxation, she has risen like a giant from the couch of her 
recent infirmities. She possesses within her borders more 
wealth and population than were possessed by the entire Union 
at the beginning of the civil war. Her vast resources are prac- 
tically untouched and her energy and determination know no 
bounds. So that no matter how unfair your taxes may be we 
still have our sunny skies and fertile soil, our noble men and 
women—the future is ours. With devotion to the Union and its 


every part we bide the day of our triumph with patriotic resig- 


nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Chairman, the tariff involves the question 
of the industrial policy of the Nation, both as it provides for 
raising the revenue necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment, and also as it affects our diversified industries. For the 
support of the Government large revenues are necessary, no 
matter what party may be in power or what tariff policy may be 





established. These revenues are used in defraying the expenses 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the Goy- 
ernment; also in the payment of pensions, in maintaining the 
army and navy, in improving rivers and harbors, in continuing 
and enlarging our mail facilities, rural free delivery, and so 
forth. For the support of the General Government and main- 
taining these expenses there is no direct taxation, unless the 
internal-revenue taxes may be so considered. The revenues 
necessary for these purposes are largely raised from two 
sources—duties levied on imports and internal revenue. 

But, beyond the raising of revenue for the support of the 
Government, the tariff involves the protection to our own in- 
dustries and labor, and upon this question, the real industrial 
policy of the Nation, the two parties take issue. All are agreed 
that tariff duties should be levied for the necessary revenues for 
the support of the Government, but beyond that point the two 
parties differ, and for half a century have joined issue. For 
fifty years the Democratic party, both by declaration of prin- 
ciple in party platform and record, has stood for a tariff for 
revenue only. During a like period of time the Republican 
party has maintained, with unflinching loyalty, the principle of 
a tariff not only for revenue, but also for the protection of home 
industries and labor. The difference between these two policies, 
like the resultant effects of the same, are clear, distinct, and 


| well defined. 


These two policies have been tested in our national life and 


. ) ; | experience. The resultant effect of each have been written into 
woolen that covers his body, the glass that lights his dwelling, | 


the history of this Republic. Upon the certainty of the past 
we can judge of the probability of the future. By the experience 
of the years which have gone, we should and may correctly 
build for those which are to come. 

In 1892 the Democratie party was restored to power in the 
legislative and executive branches of the National Government. 
It was committed to a revision of the tariff upon the basic 
principle of tariff for revenue only. Straightway the party pro- 
ceeded to put into effect this policy. The tariff law bearing 


saa ; ate | the name of that patriot and statesman whose memory will ever 
ject and injustice you have visited upon these southern farmers, | , 


be safe in the keeping of his grateful countrymen, William Mc- 
Kinley, was repealed, and there was substituted therefor what 


| was known as the *‘ Wilson tariff bill.” That law was intended 


‘ ail | to be based upon the principle of a tariff for revenue only, and 
Last year there was imported into the United States more | I . 1 


well illustrated the effect of that principle in our industrial 
experience. It is not necessary to here, in any detail, recall 
the resultant effects of that law. They are still fresh in the 
minds of the people. Three long years of industrial depression 
followed, so appalling in their ruinous results upon our diver- 
sified industries that they should serve as a warning for the 


TARIFF REVISIONS, 


But further, and as more fully illustrating the effect of these 
two policies, let us recall a little of tariff history as it has af- 
fected the Nation’s industrial progress. 

Our tariff laws have been revised, in whole or in important 
part, more than a score of times, and it is a striking fact that 


| the revisions which have given adequate protection to our in- 


dustries have been beneficial, while, on the other hand, those 
which have had for their purpose tariff for revenue only have 
been disastrous. 

I will discuss what may properly be termed two epochs in our 
tariff history—the epoch when the basic principle of our tariff 
laws was free trade or for revenue only and the epoch when the 
basic principle was both for revenue and protection. The year 
1860 divided these epochs. The period prior to that, in the 
main, illustrates the effects of the former policy, while the 
period from 1860 to the present well illustrates the effects of 
the latter policy. The second measure introduced into the 
American Congress was a revenue measure. That was the 
tariff act of 1789, the first in our history. That act had for its 
purpose both the raising of revenue for the support of the Goy- 
ernment and protection to our then infant industries. So it was 
protective in its features and was beneficial to the industries of 
the country in the beginning of their development. That law, 
with slight amendments, continued in force until 1812, when the 
tariff was revised as a war measure and the duties nearly 
doubled. Four years later this act was displaced with the tariff 
of 1816, which greatly reduced the duties and utterly failed as a 
measure for adequate protection. Succeeding this was the tariff 
of 1824-1828, which was intended to be more protective and which 
was of short duration and effect. Then came the tariff of 
1882-8, when low duties were again adopted. The injurious 
result of this law influenced the enactment of the tariff of 1842, 
intended to be more protective, but which was continued only 
four years. Then, in 1846, the so-called “ Walker tariff” was 
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placed on the statute books. This was the nearest approach to 
free trade which we had experienced, and for fourteen years 
our country underwent severe industrial changes and we had to 
submit to all but ruinous conditions. 

So, that the history of our tariff legislation demonstrates 
that while the first tariff law enacted was protective in its 
features, and while the laws of 1816, 1824-1828, and 1842 were 
also intended to be so protective, still during by far the larger 
part of the period from 1789 to 1861 our tariff laws were based 
on the policy of tariff for revenue with, in one instance, an 
approach to free trade. What were the resultant effects of 
this? 

During the period prior to 1860 the balance of trade against 
the United States and in favor of foreign nations aggregated 
$1,270,000,000. We had 140,000 manufacturing establishments, 
which employed 1,311,000 employees, At the end of the period, 
or in 1860, the annual value of the manufactured products of 
the United States amounted in the aggregate to, in round num- 
bers, $1,885,000,000. The wages paid to labor in the manu- 
facturing industries aggregated $378,878,000. The deposits in 


our imports aggregated, in 1860, $353,616,000. The annual 
value of the exports was $333,576,000. The monetary circula- 
tion of the country aggregated $435,407,000. The railway mile- 
age of the country was 30,626. The wealth of the United 
States aggregated $16,159,616,000. We were paying interest 
on our bonded indebtedness at from 4 to 12 per cent per annum. 
Our government bonds were a lug in the markets of the world 
at 13 cents discount on the dollar. Our Treasury was virtually 
bankrupt. 

At the end of this period, and in 1861, the Republican party 
came into power in the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government. Then new tariff laws were enacted and new 
industrial policies instituted, based upon the principle of rev- 
enue for the support of the Government, and also protection 
to American industries and labor. From that time until the 





present, with the exception of about three years, during which | 


the so-called “ Wilson tariff bill” was in effect, these policies 
have been continued. 

Under these protective policies 
by the civil war, in addition to the interest, in round numbers. 
$2,200,000,000. We have fought a foreign war and have paid 
the expenses of that war, aggregating $500,000,000. The number 
of manufacturing establishments has increased from 140,000 to 
515,000, and the number of men employed has increased from 
1,511,000 to about 6,000,000. The annual value of our manu- 
factured products has increased from $1,885,000,000 to nearly 
$15,000,000,000. The wages paid to labor have increased from 
$378,000,000 to about $2,611,000,000. The deposits in savings 
banks have increased from $149,000,000 to $3,479,000,000. The 
annual value of imports has increased from $353,000,000 to 
$1,194,000,000. The annual value of exports has increased from 
$333,576,000 to $1,860,000,000. The monetary circulation of the 
country has increased from $435,000,000 to $3,038,000,000. The 
railway mileage of the couritry has increased from 30,000 miles 
to 228.000 miles. The wealth of the United States has increased 
from $16,000,000,000 to $107,000,000,000. Our bonded indebted- 


we paid on the debt created 


ness, in the main, bears interest at but 2 and 24 per cent per | 


annum, and our government securities are caught up at a 
premium in all the markets of the world. 
DINGLEY TARIFF LAW. 

As still further emphasizing the fact that under the policies 
of a protective tariff the country has prospered, we may 
cite our industrial progress during the period since the present 
tariff law, known as “the Dingley law,” has been on the stat- 
ute books. This law has now been in force nearly twelve years. 
Twelve years is not a long period in a nation’s history, but the 
recent twelve years have been eventful. 

During this period greater industrial progress has come to the 
Nation than during all the preceding period since that struggle 
which made one the American Union. During that period the 


total capital invested in our diversified industries has about | 


doubled; the total wages paid laborers and the total value of 
the products of our industries have nearly doubled. This prog- 
ress has not come exclusively to any one class of our citizens; 
it has come to all; to the farmer, the manufacturer, the labor- 
ing man, the business man, in whatever avenue of our diversi- 
fied industries they may walk. 

The deposits in our savings banks have increased from 
$1,935,000,000 in 1896 to $3,479,000,000 in 1908. The total 
money in cireulation in the country has increased from 
$1,506,000,000 to $3,038,000,000. The total annual value of the 
manufacturing products has increased until they reach, in round 
figures, nearly $15,000,000,000. The total value of the agricul- 
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year, in round numbers, nearly $8,000,000,000, the largest sum 
ever realized to agriculture in any one year in any one nation. 
The total value of our industrial trade and commerce has ad- 
vanced until it has reached the unrivaled aggregate of nearly 
$26,000,000,000. 

Turning to our foreign trade and commerce, we find the re- 
sultant effects during this period equally as striking. During 
the same period our exports have more than doubled, and our 
imports nearly doubled. Our exports are increased from $882, 
000,000 in 1896 to $1,860,000,000 in 1908, making us, as un ex 
porting nation, the rival of Great Britain, which has heretofore 
been called the “ workshop of the world.” 

The imports for 1896 were $779,000,000 and for 1908 they in- 
creased to $1,194,000,000. During this period our exports have 
reached such a volume as to give us a balance of trade averag 
ing nearly $400,000,000 per year. Excess of exports during the 
past twelve years over imports has amounted to about $6,000,- 
000,000, and the balance of trade during the past six years in 
favor of the United States has aggregated more than the bal 


|} ance of trade during all the previous history of the Republic. 
savings banks aggregated $149,277,000. The annual value of | 


Go where you will, to England, to France, to Germany, Rus 


| sia, Japan, China, to the isles of the sea, to wherever commerce 


has wended its way, you will find the products of American in 
dustry, the evidence of American skill, and the influence of 
American civilization. 

Not, however, from all this that governmental policies alone 
have influenced these unrivaled triumphs. But who will main 
tain all of this advancement could have taken place unde 
unwise governmental policies? True, governments can not in 
and of themselves create, develop, and make prosperous indus 
tries, but they can enact such laws and institute such policies 
as will lend a helping hand to manufactures, to agriculture, to 
labor, and aid in developing the industries on which depend the 
prosperity of the Nation and the welfare of the people, Such 
have been the policies for the past twelve years. 


ARTICLES SOLD ABROAD CHEAPER THAN AT HOME, 


The criticism is often made that some of our manufactured 
articles or products are sold abroad cheaper than at home, or 
below market prices. That practice does not characterize solely 
the manufactured products of this country. There is not a 

gressive nation in the world some of the manufactured articles 


of which are not sold abroad cheaper than at home. rhis is 
true of Germany, France, and even of free-trade England. 
The percentage of our manufactured articles so sold abroad 


cheaper than at home is so small in comparison with the aggre 
gate exports as to hardly deserve discussion, and would not but 


for the fact that dignity has been given to the transaction by) 
persistent opponents of the protective system. It has 
plained time and time again that this small percentage so sold 


may be surplus stock, or be goods that are out of date, or may 
be for the purpose of gainiyg a new market or holding a n 
against strong competition. sut it must be remembered in 
connection that when goods are so sold the American worki 
man and farmer are not the losers but the gainers. These 


have been manufactured at the same rate of wages as those s 
at~home. They have enabled our factories to keep their fi 
going month after month; to keep their workingmen employed 
without cessation, and thus to keep the home market for t) 
farmer whose products are necessary for the support of those 


so engaged in manufacturing industries. Moreover, this system 
is not a question of tariff but a pure question of business. It 
is practiced by freettrade countries as well as protective-tariff 
countries; by the manufacturer whose product is not protected, 
as well as by those whose product is protected ; by mere! 
who make special inducements for out-of-town people. It is 
plain business transaction, practiced by nearly ail engaged in 
any one of our diversified industries, and will doubtless co: 
tinue so long as industries are prosperous. 


TARIFF AND THE 


rkRUSTS 
tut. again, the criticism is sought to be established that the 

tariff is responsible for trusts. The word “trust” is undoubt 

edly oftentimes applied to combinations which are not in rea 


i trusts. <All concede that in our industrial development 


| should be regulated by law. 


binations are necessary. But when these combinations result in, 
or their purpose is to result in, limiting production, stifling con 

petition, and controlling prices they constitute a trust and 
It is not disputed that in this, as in 
every country reasonably prosperous, there are some f thes 

combinations known as “trusts.” If, however, our system oft 
tariff is responsible for such combinations or trusts, then why is 
it that they exist in other countries? Why in Austria, in Italy, 
in Greece? Why do they exist in France and Germany? Why 
in free-trade England should trusts have existed as they have 


tural products has increased until they aggregate for the past 4 for over half a century? 
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The truth about it all is that we are not the only nation that 
suffers from trusts. They have existed in free-trade and pro- 
tective-tariff nations. They have existed under republican and 
monarchical forms of government. They are not the result of 
political, but commercial, « litions. The commercial world at 
present is a world of combinations. Business and commercial 
industries are making busy the cities and dotting alike the hills 
and valleys. Trade and commerce are spanning continents and 
crossing seas. River, ocean, and railway transportation is facili- 
tating the interchange of the markets of the world and making 
nations next-door neighbors. Leading in all this advancement is 
the United States We are the greatest agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and industrial nation in the world, but our triumphs 
have invited our trials. We want the prosperity, but we do not 
want the evils of the trusts, and so the problem is how to retain 
the prosperity and regulate the combinations, eliminatjng the 
eviis. 

Various remedies have been urged. That most strenuously 
ndvocated by the opponents of a protective tariff is to take the 
duty off from so-called “ trust-made” articles. What would be 
the result of this? 

Take, as an illustration, the corporation which seems to be 
for the present the special object of attack—the United States 
Steel Corporation. I am neither the advocate nor the defender 
of this combination. Whether it be a trust or not, I know not. 
But, for the purpose of applying the remedy, let it be con- 
ceded that it is. Take the duty off from these trust-made 
articles. When you come to that, however, you find in each case 
independent competing industries in the same line and manu- 
facturing the same products. These independent industries em- 
ploy hundreds of thousands of men; pay out annually millions 
of dollars in wages. When you apply the remedy to the trust-made 
article you must almost necessarily apply it to the article manu- 
factured by the independent industries. The trust could stand 
it better than the independents. If it crippled the trusts, it 
would virtually ruin the independent industries. 

The remedy does not lie in this direction, but rather in the 
enactment of effective laws and their faithful execution, such as 
are now upon the statute books and some of which should be 
supplemented and made still more effective. 

There are 37 States in the Union which have enacted anti- 
trust laws. The national statute books contain, among others, 
five important laws which in their bearings may be consid- 
ered antitrust laws, viz: The Sherman antitrust law, the 
interstate-commerce law, the publicity Iaw, or the law cre- 
ating the Department of Commerce and Labor and giving to 
the Secretary of the department authority to demand of cor- 
porations reports in detail for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they are or are not trusts; the Elkins rebate law, pre- 
venting rebates by railroads in freight rates; and the Hepburn 
railway rate law, enlarging the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and more effectively placing common 


carriers under government control. These are among the wise | 


and effective enactments which may be properly termed “ anti- 
trust laws.” 

By virtue of these laws many actions have been brought in 
the courts to regulate combinations and eliminate trusts. The 


iron-pipe trust has been dissolved, the Northern Securities trust | 


dissolved, and the beef trust regulated. Actions have been 
brought, some of which have been successfully prosecuted and 
others are pending against various railways for rebating. 
against the American Tobacco Company, against the Standard 
Oil Company, and so forth. Fines have been imposed in excess 
of half a million dollars, exclusive of that against the Standard 
Oil Company, which is still in litigation. In short, more has 
been accomplished during the past seven years in regulating 
illegal combinations and eliminating trust from our industrial 
system than in any seventy-five years of our previous history. 

These trusts do not grow up in a night. They can not be 
destroyed in a day, unless in destroying them you destroy pros- 
perity. The effective way of solving this problem is not so 
much through the revision of the tariff as the enactment of wise 
and effective laws and by their faithful and impartial execution, 
not in a way to injure legitimate industries, not in a way to 
oppress American labor, not in a way to turn backward the tide 
of prosperity, but in a way to dissolve the trusts and at the 
same time retain the prosperity which is making for the happi- 
ness and welfare of all the people. 

PENDING BILL. 

I have discussed our wonderful industrial progress under a 
protective system, not for the purpose of arguing that in all 
cases present rates of duty should be maintained, but rather 
for the purpose of illustrating the wisdom of adhering to the 
system, while not being wedded to distinct schedules. It is 
doubtless true that changed industrial conditions indicate the 





wisdom of a revision of some of the schedules of our tariff 
laws, and it is likewise true that some of our industries have 
so advanced that present rates of duty are not needed to insure 
their future safety and progress. 

The history of tariff revision demonstrates that the Repub- 
lican party, when in power, has never failed to revise the tariff 
when changed industrial conditions or their relationship to 
the commerce of the world indicated the wisdom of such revi- 
sion. It has eight times, in whole or in important part, revised 
the tariff, and the test of experience has proved each revision 
to have aided the advancing progress of the country. 

We are now again engaged in revising the tariff, not the 
Nation’s industrial policy, but the tariff on which that policy 
is based. This is being done in fulfillment of the pledges given 
to the people. The last national platform adopted at Chicago 
declared: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment of 
a maximum and minimum rate, to be administered by the President 
under limitations fixed by law, the maximum to be available to meet 
the discrimination by foreign countries against American goods enter- 
ing their markets, and the minimum representing the normal measure 
of protection at home, the aim and the purpose of Republican policy 
being not only to preserve without excessive duties the security against 
foreign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, and 
producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage-workers of this country, who are the most direct bene- 
ficiaries of the protective system. 

This declaration was supplemented by the pledge of the can- 
didate, now President Taft, both prior to his election and sub- 
sequent thereto in his inaugural address, in which, speaking of 
tariff revision, he said: 

The matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff 
in accordance with the promises of the platform upon which I was 
elected. * * * This should secure an adequate revenue and adjust the 
duties in such a manner as to offer to labor and all industries of the 
country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by tariff 
equal to the difference between the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here, and have a provision which shall put in force by 
executive determination of certain facts a higher or a maximum tariff 
against those countries whose tirade policy toward us equitably requires 
such discrimination. 

In framing this bill, it is important that in imposing duties 
upon imports they must be sufticient to raise the revenues neces- 
sary for the support of the Government. The situation which 
confronts the country to-day is far different from any at the 
time of any revision since the war tariffs. We are confronted 
at this time with an annual deficit amounting to about $100,- 
000,000, this deficit being due to the fact that during the past 
year our imports have largely fallen off, probably much affected 
by the contemplated revision of the tariff, which has made busi- 
ness interests uncertain as to the future, and also our internal 
revenue has been materially decreased. Up to the time of the 
so-called “ panic” of somewhat more than a year ago our rev- 
enues were more than sufficient to meet our expenditures. I 
give the receipts and expenditures since the adoption of the 
Dingley tariff, which show, I think, as a whole, that the revenue 
was sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment: 

Receipts and expenditures in the United States. 
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Surplus receipts over expenditures, 1898 to 1908, 
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Whether under a continuance of the Dingley tariff, in case we 
should return to normal conditions in the industrial world our 
revenues would be sufficient, it is not necessary to consider; but 
we must, in the adoption of the new schedules and the new gen- 
eral revision that is taking place, see to it that the rates of duty 
are such as, added to our internal and other sources of revenue, 
will give us sufficient income to meet our liabilities. It is esti- 
mated that under the pending bill the revenues will aggregate 
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$335,000,000, which, added to our postal and other sources of 
revenue, will be sufficient to meet ordinary liabilities. This 
estimate, of course, can not be made with mathematical preci- 
sion, as the exact revenues that. any tariff law may produce 
are, and must be, to some extent, until put in force, uncertain. 
No statesman, however farsighted, can judge sufficiently of the 
future in this respect to frame a bill with exact knowledge of 
results. It is a problem in itself difficult to solve, and in solving 
it we have to judge of the experience of the past and the prob- 
abilities of the future and be, as far as possible, certain that 
the results will give sufficient revenue for the necessary sup- 
port of the Government. 

Having framed the bill so that we are reasonably sure of this 
result, we should go further and see to it that such duties are 
levied as will give to our farmers, manufacturers, miners, and 
labor protection against the lesser cost of production abroad 
and a fair return for capital invested. This is in accordance 
with the pledges mude. Anything else would be to stay our in- 
dustrial progress. It is not an excessive, but a reasonable, pro- 
tection and should be meted out to the manufacturers, to labor, 
and to the farmers, and, in fact, to all engaged in our diversified 
industries, 

The policy of a protective tariff is ofttimes made the subject | 
of criticisms because of the protection it gives to manufacturers. 
It has been frequently urged that excessive rates of duty have 
enabled them to reap fabulous fortunes. These criticisms have, 
perhaps, been justified in some isolated instances, but not to the 
extent that.would make general criticism well founded. Many 
of our important manufacturing industries are to-day doing 
business on a close margin and reach reasonable profits only 
through the magnitude of their enterprise. It must be remem- 
bered that these manufacturing industries necessitate the in- 
vestment of large capital; that they are peculiarly dependent 
upon the vicissitudes of trade, which are frequently ehanging 
the volume of supply and demand. They employ labor. They 
aid in furnishing a market for the products of the soil. The 
fact that our commerce reaches every nation and clime is due 
in no small part to the fact that we are the greatest manufac- 
turing nation in the world. 

Labor constitutes the major portion of the entire cost of pro- 
duction of every article we consume, whether it be a product of 
agriculture or an article of manufacture. It is not necessary 
to discuss the relative wages and conditions of the laboring peo- 
ple of this and other lands. It is an established fact that the 
American laboring man, native and naturalized, is better em- 
ployed, better paid, better clothed, better housed, better edu- 

ated than are those of any other nation beneath the sun, and 
one of the principal causes for this is that our industrial policy 
is such that it furnishes employment for labor. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of prosperity. It is the in- 
dustry on which all other industries are more or less dependent. 
In earlier days the American farmer farmed it for the home 
and near-by market. To-day he farms it also for distant and 
far-away markets. The agricultural exports in the last five 
years have been more than sufficient to turn the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States and against foreign nations. But 
after all it is the home market that most benefits the farmer, 
and in framing the schedules of this bill the tariff rates should 
be so adjusted that they will protect him from foreign competi- 
tion in that market. 

I have referred thus briefly to these industries by way of em- 
phasizing the importance of so framing the schedules in the pro- 
posed bill as to bring them within the rule of equalizing the 
cost of production in the United States and abroad. In applying 
this rule, not of excessive but fair protection, we should keep 
in mind the consumer and that he should be protected from ex- 
cessive rates. In other words, in so far as consistent, equaliz- 
ing the cost of production here and abroad, he should be pro- 
tected against the imposing of excessive rates on the products 
and articles which enter into his daily necessities. The re- 
sultant effects of this measure, or tariff revision, will come 
home to every community and every individual in this broad 
land. All are to be affected by it, both as producers and con- 





sumers, and as we protect the interests of the producers we | 


should also protect the interests of the consumers. 

But of the separate schedules and provisions of the pending 
bill, time is not mine to speak either in detail or at length. 
That it is not a perfect bill would be conceded by its framers. 
There never was and never will be a perfect tariff bill. That 
would be impossible in a tariff affecting, as this does, over 
4,000 items, 

The agricultural schedule, always principally important in a 
tariff bill, does not, so far as strictly agricultural products are 
concerned, very materially differ from that of the present law. 
The duty on bartey is reduced from 30 to 15 cents per bushel, 
but the present duty has not resulted in developing a barley 





industry, especially in the State of New York, that being to a 
great extent, a dairy locality and the barley grown being for 
home consumption. The duties on the most important agri- 
cultural products remain substantially as they are in the pres- 
ent law, including those on dairy products, which, in the State 
of New York and many other States, is the principal branch of 
that industry. The fact that present duties have proved bene- 
ficial may be taken as assurance that their continuance in the 
pending bill, if enacted into law, will prove equally beneficial 
to this master industry. 

sut, while this similarity characterizes these strictly agri- 
cultural schedules, it does not apply to many other scheduies 
and provisions. This bill as a whole differs materially from the 
Dingley bill. It is, as was intended by its framers, a revision 
downward. While in 30 paragraphs of the bill, the duties have 
been raised, in 130 they have been lowered, showing, as stated, 
that the revision has tended to lower rates of duty and to mate- 
rially enlarge the free list. 

As stated, in 30 paragraphs there have been increases in 
duties; but a careful examination of the bill will show that 
while some of these increases have been to protect certain indus- 
tries not adequately protected, and to remove from the free to 
the dutiable list certain articles or products for protection or 
revenue, most of the increases have been upon products or ar- 
ticles of luxury. An exception to this may be found, however, 
in the duty of 8 cents a pound placed on tea, and which does 
not seem to be justified. Coffee, as in the present law, is placed 
on the free list, and should be without countervailing duty, and, 
as it seems to me, tea should likewise be upon that list, and 
some other article less necessary to the consumer should be 
found to supply the needed revenue. But, taken a whole, 
the increases in these 30 paragraphs are mostly on so-called 
“ Juxuries ” which do not necessarily injuriously affect the con- 
sumer. 

But more notable than the increases are the reductions of 
duty. These are contained in 1380 paragraphs of the bill. 
Prominent among them is the iron schedule. Iron ore is placed 
upon the free list, and the duties on steel rails, billets, nails, 
and other articles in these schedules are reduced. These indus- 
tries constitute one of our greatest manufacturing industries, 
but it is doubtless true that they have so far developed that 
they no longer need the present rate of duty for their protection. 
Their products are necessary to our home life and in all the 
avenues of our industrial activities, and they should come to the 
consumer at reasonable prices. The difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the producer, 


as 


| should measure their protection, and the rates in the bill will 


doubtless satisfactorily prove that measure. The same reason- 
ing might, with equal force, apply to the wool, the lumber, and 
many other schedules on which duties are reduced. 

But I think a careful examination of the bill will justify the 
assertion that the reductions contained in the 130 paragraphs 
are mainly on articles or products which enter into the necessa- 
ries of life. A detailed discussfon of these items or articles is 
not here intended. That would be superfluous, in view of the 
masterly speech of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. PAYNE], whose name this bill justly bears. 

A tariff bill is always, in general results, somewhat a com- 
promise. There never was and there never will be a tariff bill 
in which every single item or duty on more than 4,000 articles 
can be absolutely defended and demonstrated as just. It is easy 
to point to this item and say it is in the interest of the producer 
and a tax on the consumer, or to that item and say it is the 
sacrifice of an industry, and so in every case to characterize 
as a whole the bill. But in justice to both the producer and 
consumer, it must be looked at as a whole, and the average 
effect must be the standard upon which correct judgment is 
reached. One duty will seem to be in favor of the consumer: 
another more especially in favor of the producer. But when 
we come to the general result, both producer and consumer are 
mutually interested, and we realize the fact that it is not a 
separate item or duty standing alone that in the end most 
affect the community and the country, but it is the resultant 
effects of all that produce the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, and it is upon that rule that final judgment must be ren- 
dered. 

CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

This bill provides for the continuance of the treaty of rect- 
procity between the United States and Cuba. This continuance 
is justified both by commercial advantage and, but still more, by 


| the rule of obligation which makes us to a great extent sponsor 


for the future of the Republic of Cuba. The year prior to the 
ratification of that agreement our trade and commerce with 





Cuba, including exports and imports, aggregated $80,289,658. 
The year following its ratification, 1904, it aggregated $117, 
595,336, an increase of $37,305,679. During the past year, 
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1908, it was $121,566,151, an increase over the year prior to 
its ratification of $41,276,493, notwithstanding the unhappy in- 
ternal conditions in Cuba, which prevented the full and natural 
operation of this treaty. But beyond all commercial change 
there is a reason more binding for the full and free continuance 
of this reciprocity treaty. We are bound to that people by a 
peculiar and what should be a lasting tie. The future of the 
Republic of Cuba will always be associated with the American 
name. There is no rule of right by which that treaty can be 
revoked. Every dictate of justice and humanity demands its 
full and free continuance. 

Also, the bill provides for partial reciprocity with the Philip- 
pine Islands, to wit: That hereafter all products wholly the 
growth of the Philippine Islands coming into the United States 
shall be admitted free of duty, limited in any fiscal year as 
follows: Sugar to the amount of 300,000 gross tons; wrapper 
tobacco to the amount of 300,000 pounds; filler tobacco, 
3,000,000 pounds; cigars to the number of 150,000,000. This is 
tardy and but partial justice to the Philippine Islands. These 
islands came to us as the unbidden fate of war. We have 
accepted the trust and are leading that people to a higher 


status of the Philippine Islands, this people are our wards, 


and justice and right demand that we should extend to them | 
this relation, which would tend to their commercial and in- | 


dustrial development. 
CANAL BONDS, 


Further, the bill provides for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds | 


to reimburse the Treasury for $40,000,000 paid for the property | or bequests to churches, religious, and kindred organizations and 


of the New Panama Canal Company. Already legislation 
enacted for the construction of the Panama Canal has provided 


for the issue of $130,000,000 of bonds. This issue does not in-/| three States of the Union already have such taxes, and such 


clude the $40,000,000 paid out of the Treasury for the original 
purchase of the Panama Canal Company, and this provision 
for the issue of $40,000,000 of bonds is to reimburse the Treas- 


ury for that amount, thus providing for the purchase and con- | 


struction of the canal by a bond issue. 
The construction of the Panama Canal is the greatest work 
of the ages. For four centuries the magnitude of this task 


dazed capitalists and puzzled nations. The United States has | the farmer, or the person of moderate means, and too little upon 


undertaken and will carry to successful completion this great 
work which is to link ocean to ocean and be for the world a 
highway of commerce. It is a wise policy that provides for the 
construction of this work by the issue of bonds and gives to the 
revenues of the canal, when in operation, and to posterity the 
opportunity of, at least in great part, paying for this work. 
The benefits are not only for the present, but for coming gen- 
erations, and there is no reason why one generation should 
bear an unequal share in the cost of this great undertaking. 
MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 

The bill is a new departure in tariff revision, in that it pro- 
vides a maximum and minimum tariff. The minimum is the 
regular schedule of rates for the purpose of revenue and pro- 
tection and available to any nation that does not discriminate 
against the United States. The maximum, which is, on the 
average, about 20 per cent above the minimum, is the schedule 
of rates applied to the products or articles of any nation that 
discriminates against imports from this country or fails to give 
us the same benefits given to the most-favored nations in their 
tariff schedules, 

The bill also provides for the termination of existing reci- 
procity treaties in good faith and by giving the requisite notice 
for such termination provided for in such treaties. These pro- 
visions of the bill still recognize the principle of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is a Republican doctrine. It was advocated and 


put into form by some of the greatest leaders and statesmen, | 


among them James G. Blaine, Benjamin Harrison, William 
McKinley, Nelson Dingley. They never considered reciprocity 
inconsistent with protection. Both the tariff laws of 1890, 
known as the “ McKinley law,” and the present tariff act, known 
as the “ Dingley Act,” were framed with special reference to 
making applicable to their provisions the doctrine of reciprocity, 
and it is a significant fact that under both of these acts recip- 
rocal trade relations were entered into with other nations. We 
have reciprocity treaties providing for such relations with 
France, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Russia, and 
other nations. If the provision in this bill providing for maxi- 
mum and minimum rates was to do away with the principle 
of reciprocity it would not receive my support, for I believe 


in the principle and that its resultant effects have been bene- | all its kindred and allied relations, one of our greatest in- 
ficial to our trade and commerce. But it is broadening the | 











application of that principle. Its purpose is to extend our | 


It is an invitation to the nations of the world to accept our 
minimum scale of duties, and in return for this that they must 
extend to us their minimum scale of duties. In other words, 
we propose reciprocal treatment with trade rivals, whether 
that treatment results in a minimum or a maximum scale of 
tariff duties. 

The contention that this system will tend to create trade wars 
is not well founded. Great Britain is our greatest purchaser, 
and our trade relations with her will not be changed by these 


| provisions. We also have a reciprocity agreement with Ger- 


many by which we share her minimum scale of duties. Other 
nations will be quick to realize the advantages of this, and to 
accept the privilege of our minimum schedules. It will, in my 
opinion, protect American markets and the American exporter 
by granting reciprocity only on the basis of the most-favored 
nation’s privileges. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 


Another and radically new departure in tariff legislation is 
the provision which provides for inheritance taxes. This pro- 
vision is modeled largely after the inheritance tax laws of the 


, | State of New York. That law provides for a tax on legacies 
and better civilization; and whatever may be the ultimate | 


or bequests to direct heirs of 1 per cent on sums over $10,000, 
and 5 per cent on legacies or bequests to collateral heirs. 

This bill provides for a tax on legacies or bequests to direct 
heirs of 1 per cent on sums over $10,000 to $100,000; 2 per cent 
on $100,000 to $500,000; 3 per cent on sums above $500,000; and 
5 per cent on legacies or bequests to collateral heirs on sums 
over and above $500, with exemptions from tax to legacies 


societies. 


The justice of an inheritance tax need not be argued. Thirty- 


a tax is levied by nearly every civilized nation in the world. 
It is based upon the principle that wealth should bear its pro- 
portionate share of taxation. The problem in many States of 
the Union has been how to justly reach personal property that 
did not bear its just share of taxation. 

Further, the inequalities of taxation are ofttimes only too 
apparent. The burden falls too largely upon the householder, 


those who have accumulated fortunes that class them as the 
well-to-do or rich. It is a fact well illustrated in every com- 
munity that wealth does not bear its just proportion of the 
burden of taxation, and it has been sought to remedy this wrong 
and to equalize taxation through inheritance taxes, and also, 
in many States, notably New York, through a system of indi- 
rect taxation. There is justice in all of this. The burdens of 
taxation should be so equalized that wealth bears its full pro- 
portionate share. But the objection now is made that for the 
Federal Government to resort to this system of inheritance 
taxes results in dual taxation; that the system, in equity, be- 
longs to the several States; that they have adopted and entered 
upon it, and that in equity it is the province and belongs to the 
States and that they should be entitled to the revenue derived 
therefrom; that for the Federal Government to seize upon and 
put into operation this system results in double taxation. It 
can not be denied that there is force inthisargument. While the 
Federal Government has, in some instances, resorted to this 
system, they have been, in the main, measures of war necessity, 
as during the civil war and the Spanish-American war. As 
a federal system of taxation it could only be justified on the 
ground of exceptional and excessive need of revenue, which from 
other sources more equitable can not be obtained. Where re- 
sorted to it should be as an emergency and not as a permanent 
system so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 
PULP AND PAPER. 


While, as stated, in the main I am in sympathy with the pro- 
visions of this bill, there are schedules with which I am not in 
accord, some of which I have mentioned, and one of which I 
take the liberty of discussing somewhat at length, namely, the 
pulp and paper schedule. 

These industries constitute by far the most important manu- 
facturing industries in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and they are so closely allied to other industries that they 
affect to no small extent the entire people of the district, and, I 
may say, of northern New York. I realize the necessary rela- 
tionship of these industries to the press, a most important 
agency in communicating thought, spreading information, and 
advancing civilization. Not only is the printing business, with 


dustries, but it has shown a greater increase in the last half 
century perhaps than any other. For instance, the increase of 


foreign trade and to secure from trade rivals fair treatment | all industries from 1850 to 1905 was almost fifteenfold, while 
for the American exporter. In exchange for the most-favored 


nations’ privileges we give the most-favored nations’ privileges. 


that recorded by printing and publishing was nearly thirty-two- 
fold. 
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As indicating the importance of these industries in the Na- 
tion, the State of New York and the district I have the honor 
to represent, I may say that, in capital invested, it is, I believe, 
the second manufacturing industry in the Nation. Reliable 
statistics show that the capital invested in this industry in 
the United States aggregates, in round numbers, about 
$300,000,000 ; the annual output in value over $200,000,000; the 
number of wage-earners directly employed over 60,000, and 
nearly 40,000 in output of raw material; the annual pay roll 
over $40,000,000 ; the yearly product of paper of all grades about 
4,000,000 tons. The industry furnishes to railways in freight 
over 20,000,000 tons annually. 

In the State of New York alone the capital invested in these | 
industries aggregates, in round numbers, about $60,000,000; the 
wage-earners about 14,000, exclusive of those employed in out- 
put of raw material; annual wages paid, over $7,000,000; annual 
value of product, about $40,000,000. These figures are exclusive 
of investments in timber lands and official clerks and for 
salaries, 

In the district I have the honor to represent, including the 
counties of Jefferson, Lewis, and Oswego, there are 28 pulp and 
paper mills. The capital invested in these industries aggregates 
about $16,000,000, exclusive of $11,000,000 invested in timber 
lands, with an annual pay roll of over $2,000,000, exclusive of 
output of raw material, and value of product about $11,000,000. 

This brief statement shows the growth and importance of this 
industry and the necessity for its reasonable protection, if it is 
to be continued. We haye at our very door what at any time 
may become an effective competitor in this industry. Canada, 
with her almost limitless timber lands, her water power, and 
facilities for the manufacture of pulp and paper, is coveting our 
markets; and if, through a revision of the tariff, she is given the 
opportunity, she will flood our markets with her product; and 
while the result may be to temporarily slightly reduce the price 
of paper, in the end, with our industries prostrated or forced to 
cross the line, she can dictate the price of paper and no benefit 
as to that would come to the American publisher or consumer. 

These schedules in the pending bill are substantially those 
recommended by the committee which investigated the question 
of pulp and paper, known as the “ Mann committee.” And while 
I do not agree with some of the conclusions reached by that 
committee, I bear tribute to the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, whose ability and sincerity of purpose are recog- 
nized by the Members of this House and the country, and also 
to the other members of the committee, justly distinguished for 
their public service. The fact that I emphatically dissent from 
some of the conclusions of the committee as contained in the 
schedules does not deny me this expression of regard for the 
personnel of the committee. 

The change of duties in these schedules from those in the pres- 
ent tariff are, substantially, that mechanically ground wood pulp, 
which now bears a duty aggregating about $1.66 a ton, is 
admitted free from duty, and white print paper, cheaper grades, 
on which the present duty is $6 per ton is reduced to $2 per 
ton, nearly all other rates remaining substantially as in the 
present paper, conditional, as to paper, that all restrictions 
are removed on the exportation of pulp wood, wood pulp, or 
printing paper by any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government making such exportation to the 
United States. 

Those restrictions, as they affect us, relate almost entirely to 
Canada. While the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and British Columbia have no restriction, Newfoundland has 
prohibition. Newfoundland has a timber area of 14,000 square 
miles. All kinds of timber, pulp wood, and so forth, must be 

manufactured in the colony. 

Ontario, with a timber area of 51,000,000 acres, has prohibi- 
tion against the export of timber from crown lands, nearly 
all of the area being crown lands. 

Quebec, with a timber area of 328,000 square miles, levies a 
license tax of 40 cents per cord on pulp wood, cut on crown 
lands, to be manufactured in Canada; pulp wood, cut on crown 
lands, to be manufactured outside of Canada, 65 cents, which 
amounts to an export duty on pulp wood of 25 cents per cord. 

As most of the lands in Quebec and Ontario are crown lands, 
and most of our importations of spruce come from Quebec, 
these restrictions, which directly affect the importation, must, 
under the provisions of the above tariff schedules, be removed 
before the rates of duty under those schedules become available 
for Canadian export to the United States. 

Evidently, in framing these schedules, the committee had in 
mind substantially a reciprocal trade relation with Canada. 
That in return for free mechanically ground wood pulp and the 
reduction of from $6 to $2 per ton on white print paper Canada 
was to remove all restrictions from exports of raw material, 
wood pulp, pulp wood, or paper. 
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It is maintained, and with some force, that the spruce supply 
of the United States, exclusive of that beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is limited to about 70,000,000 cords, while that of Canada, 
so far as reliable estimates are concerned, is practically un- 
limited; that the supply in the United States, exclusive of that 
used for lumbering and other purposes, would not be sufficient 
for the paper-manufacturing industries in the distant future, 
while that of the United States and Canada combined would be 
sufficient for all time to come. True, we are now drawing upon 
the Canadian spruce supply. Last year there was imported 
into the United States from Canada about 1,000,000 cords of 
spruce, and of that, into the district I represent, about 100,000 
cords. While many of the industries have timber limits more 
or less extensive of their own, they conserved those by making 
importation of part of the spruce supply used. While there is 
force in the argument of the desirability of reciprocal trade re 
lations, it must, however, be remembered that only about 3 per 
cent of our wood product enters into the manufacture of paper; 
and while Canada has a greater supply of spruce, the United 
States has the population, the industries, and, more than all, 
the markets, and a reciprocal trade relation should be based 
upon conditions which do not so far surrender those markets as 
to jeopardize the paper and kindred industries. 

Right here centers the vital question involved in those sched 
ules. Just the extent of the effect of the taking off of the duty on 
mechanically ground wood pulp on this and kindred industries 
may not be determined, but the capital and labor involved in 
that industry deserve recognition. The reduction of the duty 
on print paper from $6 to $2 per ton {is disproportionate to the 
reduction on ground wood pulp, and what is there to justify 
confident belief that results will be beneficial to either or in the 
end result in cheaper paper to the consumer? 

There has been a duty on white print paper since the organ- 
ization of the Government. I here insert schedule of tariff 
duties : 


Act of July 4, 1789, all paper, 74 per cent. 

Act of August 10, 1790, printing paper, 10 per cent 

Act of May 22, 1824, printing paper, 10 cents per pound. 

Act of August 30, 1842, printing paper, 10 cents per pound. 

Act of July 30, 1846, printing paper, 30 per cent ad valorem 

Act of March 3, 1863, printing paper, 20 per cent ad valorem 

Act of March 3, 1883, printing paper, sized, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Act of March 3, 1883, printing paper, unsized, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of October 1, 1890 (McKiniey), printing paper, sized, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Act of October 1, 1890 (McKinley), printing paper, unsized, 15 per 
eent ad valorem. 





Act of August 27, 1894 (Wilson), printing paper, sized, 15 per cent 
ad valorem 
Act of July 24, 1897 (Dingley), printing paper, value not over 2 


cents, three-tenths cent per pound—15 per cent—-$6 per ton 


Act of July 24, 1897 (Dingley), printing paper, value not over 23 
cents, four-tenths cent per pound. 


From this schedule it will be seen that the duty on white 








print paper is to-day practically as low as it has ever been. The 
duty in the present tariff Jaw amounts to $6 a ton, but about 
one-third the average rate of duties under the Dingley Act. It 
was practically the same under the tariff act of 1885; also the 
McKinley Act; also the Wilson Act; practically the same during 
the past thirty years, and yet during that period of time the 
price of paper has materially declined. 

It would be relatively as just to credit the tariff with this re 
duction as to charge the tariff with being res sible for the 
present price. The prices of paper during all this period have 
fluctuated, as have the prices of other manufacturing products, 


but the net result has been a material decline. There has, how 
ever, been an increase dufing the past few year 

be remembered in connection with this that 1 

increase in the cost of production. 
labor in the industry have been reduced over 9 per cent, whil 
at the same time the wages per hour have been increased 

per cent. During this period the cost of pulp wood has i 
creased nearly 50 per cent. In the fact, then, that the cost of 
material has increased about 50 per cent, that wages of those 
employed have increased at least 20 per cent, and that the 
hours of labor have been reduced 9 per cent there may be 
found in important part the cause of this increase in the price 
of paper. As further illustrating the added cost of production 
it may be stated that at the St. Regis mill, located in the 
county of Jefferson, one of the largest and most modern mills 
in the State of New York, the cost of production of news 
print paper, excluding depreciation and interest, as shown by 
the books of the company, since 1902, has been 


Since 1890 the hours 


as follows: 
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This statement, made by a most reliable corporation, and 
oflicered by able and conservative business men, establishes the 
fact of increased cost of production, which has been a material 
factor in the recent advance in the price of paper. 

But it is now proposed by this measure to reduce the duty on 
white print paper from $6 to $2.a ton. In other words, a reduc- 
tion of 66 per cent of the duty which has practically been in ef- 
fect since the organization of the Government, and which is, as it 
stands to-day, but one-third the average rate of duties under 
the existing tariff law. What is there in either the past or 
present history of this industry to justify this sweeping re- 
duction ? 

In good faith, the rule of equalizing the cost of production 
ere and abroad, with reasonable profit to producer, should be 
applied to this as well as to other industries. What evidence is 
there that a duty of $2 a ton will measure the difference in the 
cost of production of white print paper at home and abroad, 
especially in Canada, with a reasonable profit to American 
industries? 

Again, where is the evidence that if the duty should be ade- 
quately protective it would, in the end, reduce the price of paper 
to the American publishers and the American consumers? 

By reason of the difference in equipment of mills, their dis- 
tance from timber lands, and in freight to markets it may be 
difficult to establish the exact difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and in Canada. But sufficient facts, I think, can be 
established to demonstrate that $2 per ton will not measure that 
difference. 

First, as to wages. This is to a certain extent a controverted 
question, but I believe the facts bear out the assertion that while 
the difference in wages paid to skilled labor may not materially 
differ here and in Canada, the wages paid to unskilled labor are 
materially higher here than there. There are employed in these 
mills different grades of labor, differing in wages from $4 to 
$1.50 per day, and it has been demonstrated by competent evi- 
dence that the wages paid to labor in the woods is about 30 
per cent higher in the United States than in Canada. So that, 
taken as a whole, the wages paid to labor in those industries is, 
I think, more in the United States than in Canada. 

But take the cost of material in which all grades of labor 
enter. Of the products that enter into print paper, about 80 
per cent is spruce or its product. The average cost of spruce 
in Canada during the past year was about $6 per cord, and in 
the United States about $9.50 per cord. The average cost of 
transportation of Canadian spruce to American mills is about 
$3 to $3.50 per cord. As it takes a cord and a half of spruce 
to make a ton of paper, it will be seen that there is in the 
material of spruce alone an advantage to the Canadian manu- 
facturer of more than enough to wipe out the proposed duty 
of $2 per ton. If it be argued that the Canadian producer has 
to pay a greater rate of freight to market his products, credit 
him with that, which was shown before the committee hear- 
ings to be 60 cents a ton to principal American markets, and 
you still have an advantage to the Canadian manufacturer of 
more than enough to wipe out the proposed duty, to say nothing 
of the increased cost to American manufacturers of the other 
products that enter into paper. 

Sut still further than this, and as emphasizing the necessity 
for the retention of the present duties, the present duty of $6 
per ton has not been prohibitive of the importation of white 
print paper to the United States. During the six months ended 
December 31 last the imports of print paper from Canada 
amounted to 17,493,391 pounds, valued at $335,687. The im- 
ports of print paper during the period mentioned from all 


countries amounted to 18,734,667 pounds, valued at $445,472. 


From this it will appear that during the period referred to the | 
imports from Canada amounted to over 93 per cent of the total | 


imports from all countries. 

Again, the imports of print paper from Canada during Jan- 
uary, 1909, amounted to 2,267,226 pounds, valued at $42,994. 
Should that rate of import continue, it would amount to, for 
the year 1909, 27,206,712 pounds, valued at $515,928. Thus 
Canada, under the duty of $6 per ton, has been materially and 
rapidly increasing her imports of print paper to the United 
States. In the light of these facts, who can question that, with 
the duty reduced to $2 per ton, Canada, with her limitless for- 
ests and facilities for manufacturing, would become a vital com- 
petitor and flood our markets with her products of print paper, 
displacing in a large measure our industries and labor? It does 
not need a prophetic vision to see that this would be the result- 
ant effect. The fact that she can increase her imports to the 
extent that she has under a duty of $6 per ton demonstrates 
that $2 a ton would be entirely inadequate as a measure of pro- 
tection to our own industries and labor. 

But, added to all this, to reduce this duty, as is proposed by 
this measure, is not in the interest of forest preservation. For 





twenty years and over the question of forest preservation has 
engrossed the minds of the people of the State of New York 
and the country until it has become both a state and national 
question. 

While some of our pulp and paper industries are without, 
most of them have timber limits of greater or less acreage, yet 
they have annually imported an important part of the raw,ma- 
terial used. In doing this they have conserved forest preserva- 
tion to the extent of their imports and protectel their own tim- 
ber limits. 

But with the duty reduced as proposed in these schedules, 
Canada would become a vital competitor, and the competition 
would be so fierce that the owners of American timber limits 
would have to realize on their investments, and in order to 
meet Canadian competition they would be obliged to utilize 
these timber limits, and thus the result would be to destroy 
rather than to conserve forest preservation. This important 
fact should lend material force toward increasing the duty pro- 
posed. 

But still further than all this, what certainty is there that 
these reductions of duty would result in cheaper white print 
paper to the American publishers and consumers? History 
would have to reverse itself if the crippling of American indus- 
tries in the end resulted in lower prices. This was fully rec- 
ognized in both the partial and final report of the Mann com- 


| mittee. In the preliminary report of that conimittee, made near 


the close of the first session of the last Congress, a majority 
of the committee reported as follows: 

It would seem that for the American publisher to be assured of low 
prices for his paper, it is essential to maintain paper mills in the 
United States. Any policy that would give Canadian mills a prefer- 
ential advantage over American mills in obtaining raw material at a 


| lower price must inevitably result in the dismantling of American 


paper machines and the ultimate dependence of American publishers on 
Canadian mills. 


In the final report made by the committee at the second ses- 


| sion of the last Congress, the committee unanimously reported 


as follows: 

It is not desirable to strike down or injure the present paper mills 
of the United States. To do so would be not only very expensive to 
the present paper-mill owners and employees, but would probably in 
the future enhance the cost and price of paper. 

Here is recognized the fact that to insure reasonable prices to 
publishers and consumers, American industries must be pro- 
tected; that to cripple these industries would not only be in the 
end to ruin the industries and deprive American labor of em- 
ployment, but make Canada mistress of these industries, and in 
the end place the American publisher and consumer at the 
merey of Canadian prices, and, once with a monopoly of the 
paper industry, who questions that the price of white paper 
would increase rather than decrease? Such, I believe, would be 
the result should this schedule be enacted into law. 

There is manufactured of print paper in the United States 
nearly as much as elsewhere in the world. Nearly 50 per cent 


| of that manufactured in the United States is manufactured in 


the State of New York, and a large proportion of that manufac- 
tured in the State of New York is manufactured in the district 
I have the honor to represent. So the effect of these proposed 
reductions comes right home to that section. 

This will give an idea of the importance of the schedules to 
that section of the State, and I believe it can be substantiated 


| by reliable proof, and, in fact, is generally conceded, certainly 





in that locality, that these industries during the past few years 
have not shared the general prosperity that has come to the 
other industries of the country. They have been doing busi- 
ness on a close margin and with small profits. They involve 
large capital and employ thousands of men at good wages; they 
are industries in the prosperity of which the entire people of 
that section are largely interested, and I earnestly urge upon 
the Congress that the final enactment of the schedules shall pro- 
vide such duties as will give protection to these industries and 
to the labor which has and is developing them. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. KNAPP. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What is the matter with the in- 
dustry—what is the cause for the decline? 

Mr. KNAPP. I do not say that there is any decline. I say 
they are doing business on a close margin with limited profits. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. They can not stand without pro- 
tection; they are not strong enough to stand alone, as I under- 
stand the gentleman. 

Mr. KNAPP. Not if you give the Canadian manufacturer an 
advantage; they can not stand it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There is no tariff on wood. 

Mr. KNAPP. But there is an export duty on wood to the 
United States. Under any policy that would give the Canadian 
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manufacturer an advantage over the American manufacturer, it 
would be to the injury of these mills. 

While I am not in accord with some of the schedules in this 
bill and have spoken of one at length, still I am not in sympathy 
with that indiscriminate criticism of the bill that would seize 
on one item or schedule as characterizing the whole measure as | 
ill advised. I believe that in the main its resultant effects | 
would be to supply the revenues necessary for the support of 
the Government and to promote industrial prosperity beneficial 
to the people. A general tariff revision always works tem- 
porary industrial depression. What is demanded by the great | 
business interests of the country is not continued agitation, but 
the speedy enactment into law of a tariff measure which recog- 
nizes the principle of protection to American industries and 
labor. With that accomplished, there will be a revival and a 
renewal of that unrivaled industrial progress and prosperity 
which has in the past and will in the future characterize the 
United States. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to see 
so many empty seats in the House, but I prefer quality to 
quantity. [Laughter.] Anyone who knows the difficulty of com- 
piling a tariff bill such as the one before us must say, if he 
wants to be fair, that the committee after all did a pretty good 
job. Yes; their work was well done. Of course, the great 
trouble is that all human beings are selfish. It was the same | 
with the clothing dealer who had stolen from him a coat hanging 
outside of his store. He ran to catch the thief, but could not | 
reach him. Finally he met a policeman, and the policeman ran 
with him, but both were unable to catch the thief. The police- 
man pulled a revolver and was on the point of shooting the thief | 
when the clothing dealer said “ Shoot him in the pants, the coat 
is mine.” [Laughter.] We are satisfied to hit the pants of 
other interests, but we must not hit the coat of our own indus- 
tries. [Laughter.] - 

Now, they may say that I am a little bit selfish in saying that 
the duty on barley ought to be a little higher than the committee 
has placed it. It is not for the reason that much barley is raised 
in my State, but if I had to decide for the brewers or the 
farmers, I would say give the farmers the advantage, because 
the brewers do not need it. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Knapp] spoke of paper. | 
That reminds me that I have some paper factories in my dis- | 
trict, and I am not speaking from a selfish standpoint when | 
I suggest a change in the schedule as it appears in the present | 
tariff bill. I do not believe that the tariff as it was left on print | 
paper, at $2 a ton, is sufficient protection; and I believe the | 
time will come, when the American competition is ruined, that 
then the publishers will pay more for their paper than they are 
paying to-day. 

There is one matter that I am particularly interested in, be- | 
cause I started the fight a year or more ago. I want to see the 
little “ petroleum joker” removed from the tariff bill. 

The words in one of the popular songs of the day give a fair 
illustration of the experience of the little petroleum or Standard 
Oil joker in the present tariff bill. 

These words would be very applicable to the petroleum item 
if changed as follows: 

I walked right out 
And turned around 
And walked right in again. 

I had the positive assurance that the cunning little proviso 
which has served its purpose for so many years had been put out 
of existence by the Ways and Means Committee and buried, and 
now you may imagine my astonishment when, in looking over | 
the new tariff bill, I found the joker resurrected, again standing | 
before me in all its wickedness. 

Yes; the little joker is again in evidence, ready to con- 
tinue the work of taking twelve to fifteen millions of dollars 
out of the pockets of our people every single year and adding 
it to the vast profits of the greatest trust on earth. 

This little joker does not to any extent benefit our Treasury, 
nor does it bring us any revenue, but it does exact 8 to 4 
cents more per gallon out of the consumers of oil in this coun- 
try than the Standard Oil Company, in competition with Rus- 
sian oil, sells the same article for in Europe. 

This was clearly shown by an investigation held a few years 
ago before the United States Commissioner of Corporations. 

From his report the following facts are gleaned: 

Russia’s oil supply in 1900 exceeded that of the United States by 
Over 12,000,000 barrels. 

It is the only oil-producing country outside of the United 
States that, in addition to supplying its own needs, has a large 
surplus to sell to other countries. 

In spite of the fact that a high tariff protects the Russian 
oil companies against the intrusions of the Standard Oil | 








Company into their home market, they do not take advantage 
of this protection by charging their people unreasonable prices 


for their product. 

Such, however, under the protection afforded by the resur- 
rected little joker, is constantly being done by the Standard 
Oil Company, and the American people are the sufferers to the 
extent of many millions of dollars each year. 

In 1903, when the average price of American oil in the 
United States was 11 cents per gallon, the New York export 
price was 6 cents per gallon, and the American oil was sold 
in London for 84 cents, or 23 cents per gallon less than 1 
United States oil monopoly was furnishing it for in Chicago, 
Washington, or any other American city. 

In other words, this great trust was selling, and is still 


| selling, its product cheaper to foreigners than to American citt- 


zens, even after adding the expense of commission and tr inspor- 
tation across the ocean. 

In 1905 the difference in price was even greater than two years 
previous—9{ cents in American cities and 5.8 cents in England. 

Yes, with the aid of that proviso in our former tariff laws, 
all foreign products were kept out and our people left at the 
mercy of that ever-hungry oil monopoly. 

Figuring that one-half of the production of mineral oil in the 


| United States was consumed at home, and that on an average 


of 2 cents per gallon more were charged the American citizens 
than the people of European countries, we find that within 
ten years the little joker has brought to the coffers of the 
Standard Oil Company an extra profit of $135,943,8sS0. 

No wonder that, according to statistics, the great mconopoly 
was able to make a profit of $490,315,000 in eight years. 

In summing up, the United States Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions says: 


Whatever view may be taken as to the advantage of a great combi- 


nation in furthering the export trade, it is entirely ear that the ad- 
vantages derived by the American people from that trad re very small 
compared with the disadvantages imposed upon then nd 
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taining a large fore ! ‘ rican indus 
be willing temporarily to pay prices a little higher than are cha 1 
for the same product abroad. That American consumers, howe 
should be compelled to pay prices so high that, when an im: 
quantity of oil is sold by the Standard in foreign countries « 
basis of little or no profit, t total profit on d t and 
yusiness combined should be 50 or 60 per cent per annum on it 
is an obvious injustice 

rhe ices charged by the Standard Oil Company in the United 
States » on the average, altogether excessive, and y | ‘ 
increas during recent years. 

With a profit of 50 to 60 per cent on its capital, the Standard 


Oil Company would not have felt the payment of the $29,000,000 
fine for unlawful rebating as much as a man of limited mea 
in paying a fine of $10 or $25 for committing some unlawful : 
but as the result of engaging the best of legal talent a hole was 
found for the great trust to crawl through and escape the pay- 
ment of any fine. . 

I do not know what induced our Ways and Means Committe 
to leave in the proviso, in the face of the many protests f: 
the American people, but I suppose the same ws id law 
that pleaded for the great trust in the courts succeeded in 

; 


vincing the members of that committee that the little ; I 
be replaced in the bill to save the Standard Oil Company 
financial ruin. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does the gentleman not think that 
perhaps the position of Mr. John D. Rockefeller in the last eleec- 
tion had something to do with it? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I do not know, sir. 

The few so-called “independent companies,” handling ab 
15 per cent of the output, perhaps urged that the joker be | 
in, yet every one of these companies is entirely at the met 


of the Standard Oil Company, not one of them being able to con- 
tinue in business one day if the great trust did not think it to 
its advantage to let them live and do its bidding 

The American producer of crude oil is put forth to shield 


Standard Oil Company, while not one of them would be affected 
by the removal of the little joker. 


The great monopoly, no matter what its earnings, was 
known to pay more for crude oil than it w obliged 

If any of the Members of this House expect to find 
this corporation, they make a serious mistake. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield f 
a moment? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes 

Mr FERRIS. I dislike very much to interrupt the gentleman, 
but I am deeply interested in the statement that he made, and 


I hope it will not disturb him to ask him this question. I would 
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like to hear the gentleman a little further on the proposition 
that it will not affect the independent producer at all. I am | 
anxious to get all the information I can on that proposition. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The independent refiners? There are | 
only 15 per cent of them, 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
I think it is about SO per cent. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Oh, the gentleman means the producer 
of the crude oil? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Does the gentleman think that the 
Standard Oil Company, with 55 to 60 per cent interest on their 
investment now, would pay less for crude oil if by striking out 
the countervailing duty the Standard Company is obliged to 


sell oil to Americans at the same rate as it is now selling to the | 


people of Europe? 
Mr. FERRIS. My understanding of the gentleman's state- 


ment was this: That removing the duty on oil would in no wise | 





affect the independent producer. As I gathered the inference 
from the statement, it was that they were merely put out by 
the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The Standard Oil Company is the 
greatest producer, of course—S85 per cent of all refined oils. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am inclined to think that is not correct. I 
think there is about SO per cent produced by the independent 
producer, 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Of the crude oil; yes. The Standard 
buys that from them and it makes its own price. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is true. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. If they were cut down in their profits 
somewhat, does the gentleman really think that they would pay 
the producers of crude oil any less? They would not be able to 
get it then. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me one suggestion 
there? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. It is simply this, that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany does not go out and hunt for oil or take any chances. That 
company oecupies the position of the producer of the coal oil 
of this country because in every field it prices the crude prod- 
uct and takes it at its own price. They are in the attitude of 
the producer, and, instead of 20 per cent of the oil, really control 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
further interruption? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes; if I am given the time, I am 
willing to stay all night. 

Mr. SMITH of California. It seems to me that the gentleman 
ought to make some distinction between the effect of repealing 
this countervailing duty on the crude oil and on the refined. 
Now, it is the fact, as everyone acquainted with the oil busi- 
ness of the country knows, that the Standard is not a producer 
of oil. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. No, not to any great extent. 

Mr. SMITH of California, It is interested in buying oil, and 
if it could buy in Mexico or in Canada more cheaply than it 
could from any of the fields in the United States, it would be 
most happy to do it, and to have the countervailing duty re- 
pealed. How it may affect refined oil I am not caring to dis- 
cuss at this time, but it is perfectly plain that it would be to 
the interest of the Standard to buy its crude stock where it 
could buy it the cheapest, and therefore—— 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Does the gentleman not think the 
Standard Oil Company is doing it now? The Standard is not 
led by sympathy, but simply aims to buy where it can get it the 
cheapest. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. And if the company can buy in 
Mexico cheaper than in the United States and bring it in with- 
out paying any duty, then I believe it would be glad to see the 
countervailing duty repealed. 


conditions in Mexico, I can read him something written by some 
one who knows Mexico can not supply us. Here it is: 


OIL AND THE TARIFF, 


Independent oil producers are worried lest reduction of the tariff 
on crude oil should enable the Standard Oil Company to engulf the 
producing branch of the trade 

The oil trust controls about 80 per cent of the refining business. 
The independent oil producers fear the trust may import. Mexican 
vetroleum and subject them to a price cut they can not stand. Or, at 
east, that is what they tell our legislators at Washington. 

The oil trust, like the steel trust, owes its success to methods, 
processes, and special equipment which enable it to produce and 
market refined oll at prices that defy competition. 








But, for two reasons, it is not at all likely to introduce Mexican 
etroleum into this country. In the first place, Mexican oil production 
s very largely in the hands of German and British capitalists. In the 


| second place, Mexico does not produce enough oil for her own needs. 


As long as perfection of process enables the Standard Oil Company 
to ship millions of dollars worth of its products into Mexico each year, 
in the face of a heavy tariff, American independent oil well men need 


not worry. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I have read that article, but I 
think there are a good many things about the Mexico oil ficlds 
that the author of it does not know. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does not the gentleman think that in the 
greater part of these crude oils, the oil wells of the United 
States, nominally owned by the independent producers, this oil 
is piped from the independent well to the refineries of the 
Standard, and this extensive piping serves a double purpose? 
It destroys the individual initiative of the producers and pre- 
vents their selling to anybody but the Standard Oil Company, 
At the same time, it will prevent the Standard Oil Company 
from going into Mexico or the markets of Europe to buy oil, 
where they do not have there facilities for transportation. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did I understand that the gentleman stated 
the price was entirely contingent on what the Standard Oil was 
willing to give? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I believe so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, I have the honor to represent the 
District in which the Standard began its work. The first well 
producing petroleum is only 18 miles from my present horhe. 
It is just over the line in Crawford County. That was fifty 
years ago. The independent refiners were driven out in the 
beginning, but there are a good many of them to-day. There 
are 7 in one of the towns of my district, and I can think of two 
or three more independent refineries all of whom buy their oil 
separate and outside entirely of the Standard Oil Company. 
Some of them have put in pipe lines and pay a little better 
price than the Standard Oil Company, so that the industry, 
instead of being crowded and squeezed out so far as my district 
is concerned, is growing, and every person in it seems in favor 
of keeping that countervailing duty on oil. I have received no 
communication from the Standard Oil Company. From the in- 
dependent refiners and small producers I have received in- 
numerable letters, telegrams, and petitions in favor of retaining 
the countervailing duty. Yesterday I received a petition with 
1,155 names urging keeping the countervailing duty on oil. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. ‘The same is true of the 
West Virginia field. 

Mr. SIMS. Had not they rather have a straight ad valorem 
duty and no countervailing duty, say, of 20 or 25 per cent? 
That is the information that comes to me. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Some of the independent companies, 
perhaps reluctantly defending the Standard Oil Company, as 
they are forced to do, recently published a pamphlet in which 
it is stated that the output of the oil fields of Mexico would 
surely ruin the oil producers of the United States if the joker 
was removed from the tariff bill and Mexican oil allowed to 
come in untaxed. 

I have it on good authority that this statement is considered 
a huge joke in Mexico; that their supply of oil is very limited, 
hardly sufficient to supply their own needs. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. How recent is the information 
upon which you base that opinion that the production is very 
limited in Mexico? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I got this about a week or two ago. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Surely the writer had not heard 
from Mexico within six or eight months or a year. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. A circular published by the inde- 
pendent companies simply expresses a fear of a large output 


U1 rej | in years to come. It says that the principal oil fields in Mexico 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. If the gentleman is disturbed about | 


at the present time are at Ebano, where eight wells, some of 
them 2 years old, produce an average of about 1,000 barrels a 


| day. This ought not to scare American producers. Remember 


that the circular was issued by the independent companies. 

Mr. SMITH of California. By somebody who did not know 
anything about it. It is very well known in the West that a 
very large field, a very rich field, has been developed in Mexico 
that is just being brought out, and under exceedingly favorable 
conditions, as to royalties. Mexico is in the oil business. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. That must be very late, because this 
last year we exported to Mexico, in order to supply her needs, 


| 17,523,446 gallons of oil, 
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Mr. SMITH of California. That may all be true. the independent producer? Do I understand from your remarks, 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. These matters all spring up at a given | directly or by inference, that they were tools of the Standard 
time—you know when we have the naval bill up we always |} Oil Company and acted because they were forced to act, or are 
hear of a war with Japan [laughter], and they come here | they deluded as to the merits of the proposition? 


with this great supply of oil in Mexico when the tariff bill is up. Mr. KUSTERMANN. Oh, no. They are pretty clear-headed 
[Laughter and applause. ] people, but they are forced to act as they are acting by the 
Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? | Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. With pleasure. Mr. FERRIS. By reason of the Standard Oil Company own 
Mr. STANLEY. Has Mexico an export duty on oil? ing the pipe lines, or what? 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. No; only an import duty. Mr. KUSTERMANN. In every way. Do you think that the 


How scared the Mexican oil producers are of the Standard | Standard Oil Company, if it was not to its advantage, would 
Oil octopus is evidenced by the fact that they induced their | let the independents live a single day? I do not believe the 
Government to place an import duty of $6.63 on every barrel | Standard would. 


of refined oil brought into Mexico. Mr. GILLESPIE. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
If it were true, as is claimed by the agents of the trust, that | a question? 

the supply of oil in Mexico is almost without limit, it would Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

then be a source of regret that the people of this country were Mr. GILLESPIE. The gentleman stated at the beginning of 


prevented from getting oil from so near by a point at somewhat 
reasonable prices. out. Now, will the gentleman tell the House whether he 
With the little joker out of the way, probably not a drop | that from authority: and if so. what authority ? 
more of oil would be sent into this country from Russia than at Mr. KUSTERMAN N. 
present enters the United States. The oil trust would keep out 
all foreign oil products by bringing their prices on a level, or 
perhaps a little below those of foreign competitors. 
True, removing the little joker may reduce the annual profits 
of the Standard Oil Company from 55 or 60 per cent, as esti- | go gag and $30,000 of import duty. Those must have been 
mated by the United States Commissioner of Corporations, to | *~"’ 7 ate of "i 


4 . : , ; samples that were sent over here, [Laughter.] 
rh: ( » 4: ‘rece y > ' s >a very Satisfactory | ‘ . APES . : 
aa ‘th oan ion a 1 ee | Mr. GARRETT. Out of even a protective duty upon the 
"oy . 2s “ested. | : P+ 
“oo eI - sat alk on: tie joy of the Ai ica , ] v crude oil we would get more revenue tban out of the counter 
res "ever y r Oo » Tics ”) » »y de 
oe See JO} e Alnerican people over | vailing duty, would we not? 


the removal of the proviso that has forced them to pay ex- Mr. KUSTERMANN. I should not wonder. I believe we 


his remarks that he had been assured that this joker was going 


r 
) 


[I considered it good authority. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? How 
much revenue have we been getting out of the present counter 
vailing duty? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. In about ten or twelve years between 


cessive prices for so necessary an article as petroleum and its would 
ould. 
products. | in a = : ‘ se 
" : . : : . Sri : ‘xAS ‘sire to ask the gentlem: 
rhe regulation of the trusts was one of,the main planks in | on ond FEPHENS of Ti wae. 5 Genre to nek the at oo 7 
the Republican as well as in the Democratic platform. B dheys discovered a similat — = a aa ule as that 
After unsuccessful efforts by courts and commissions, I say | — 80 well ne as to t 1e § tandard ( i? ‘ 
let Congress regulate the Standard Oil trust by removing the Mr. KUSTERMANN. I was so occupied in looking into this 


little joker, and thus force the great monopoly to a decent treat- little joker I could not look for any other joker. 
ment of the people of the United States. Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I wish the gentleman would give 


? 


1m : : : : : . ‘ ‘xperience of a similar character as to the coffee schedule 
There is no one in this House that is more in favor of pro- | 8" experience of a similar character as to t] f hedule. 


tecting American industries and American labor than I am, but | | Mr. Kt STERMANN. [ will say that I am very much against 
I am also in favor of giving protection to the American people Jokers in any form. [ Laughter. ] 
against the extortions of the Standard Oil or any other trust. Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the 
How patriotic this monopoly you see from the fact that the gentleman what percentage of the total cost of crude oil the 
tin plate for the cans used in their export trade, to the amount of labor conditions existing iM is produ tion bear? — — 
several million dollars a year, is purchased in England, and the Mr. KUSTERMANN. The gentleman can get that all in a 
tax is refunded to them under the drawback clause in the tariff | report published by the Commissioner of Corporations. It is 
bill. This, in the face of the fact that a number of our own | 2 report of about two or three thousand pages, and I read mos 
tin plate factories and thousands of employees last year were | Of it, but I do not remember. I would not be able to answer 
kept idle. The 47 ships of the Standard Oil Company were all | that question. 
built in foreign countries and are sailing under foreign flags. Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It is comparatively insignifi- 
No Member of Congress can go before his constituents in the | cant, is it not? ‘ 
next election and defend his course if he voted to continue the Mr. KUSTERMANN. I suppose so. 
proviso which enables the great monopoly to extort miilions of Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Let me ask in what tariff 
dollars every year from the pockets of the American people. | legislation this little joker, or the like of it, first appeared? 
{Loud applause.] | Mr. KUSTERMANN. In the Wilson tariff bill. 
Mr. SMITH of California. If the duty were entirely taken | Mr~JOHNSON of South Carolina. What did the Wilson bill 
off from oil, whence would come the importation that would re- | provide? 
duce the price in this country? | Mr. KUSTERMANN. The Wilson bill provided that the duty 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. Why, Russia would stand ready to | phe countervailing, but not more than 40 per cent: while, I 
furnish it to us. tussia eight years ago produced 12,000,000 | will say, the present countervailing duty makes it all the way 


barrels more than the United States did. They have an ample | 
supply. 
‘ ao aan of California. I thought you stated a moment | was similar to this one? 
a a » es ay of your remarks that Russia probably would | tr. KU'STERMANN. The Democrats were to blame in the 
OTT Ol. + ace The Ren ies < owever " »f serions ist: » 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. No: because the Standard will come | pees vt a Sen ee Sas oe 
down to a decent figure. [Applause.] in thinking that the Democrats had anything that was reall; 
eee = : ‘ ee si : good. Laughter. 
Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a ques- | ° : ANDELI | f Texas. Mav I ask the cent! ‘ 
tion, as he seems to be authority on the subject. Would it not ar. Ste . aaa = exas. ] ay ask the gent le nan a qu 
be better to accept even a protective tariff duty on crude oil tion on that matter! It has been brought out that this itt 
than to retain the countervailing provision with free trade in oil? | joker rst appeared = the W ws bill. Was that - the Wilson 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly; if erude oil needs protec- | bill as it passed the House or as it was ena ‘ted into aw 
tion, I have no objection to a specific rate. ai: BUSSEANN. 5 was not in the House at the time and 
Mr. SMITH of California. The rate specific compared with | 40 not know. 


from 75 to 150 per cent. 
Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Then, that little joker 


Mexico, of course, is absurdly high now, $1.84 a crude barrel, Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As a matter of fact, the Wilson 
when oil is worth about 60 cents in California. A specific or | Dill as it passed the House might be chargeable to the Demo 
direct protective duty is just as satisfactory as this, so far as I | cratic party. The Wilson bill as it passed the Senate would 
am concerned. . | not necessarily be classed that way. Is it not a fact that when 
Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? it was put in it was understood that it was meant to rob the 
Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes. , American people? 
Mr. FERRIS. I am very. much of the same belief as the Mr. KUSTERMANN. It would be too bad if the Democrats 


gentleman who occupies the floor, yet I want to get his position | understood it that way and still passed it. I understand both 
on this proposition. To what do you attribute the activity of | the House and Senate were Democratic at that time, 
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Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In both the Democratic and Re- will be broken up in this country as sure as the sun will rise 


publican parties special corporations and special interests have 
some people that help them, and they get in their work even in 
Congress; and is it not a fact that the Republicans have let 
that little joker stay in there and put it in a worse form than 
when it first came in? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin perinit me right there? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will yield to my colleague; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was in the House when the 
Wilson-Gorman bill was enacted into law. I was also in the 


House when the Wilson and Dingley bills became laws. 

I do not believe that more than four men—and if four, I 
do not know who they were—knew that the joker was in either 
bill. I went on the stump and made several speeches, in which 


I was very careful to say that there was no tariff on coal oil. 
There is not a man on the floor of this House, I believe, but 
what made the same statement in stump speeches. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Here is one. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I did so myself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Nobody knew the joker was in 
the law except the men who put it in. How it was put in I do 
not know, but it was put in without the knowledge of but very 
few Members in either body; and then, to the surprise of every- 
body, somebody discovered the joker long after the Dingley bill 
had been passed and became a law. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. You object to it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do object to it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And you admit that it is not 
necessary ? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then why put it in the present 
bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If I get an opportunity, I will 
vote against keeping it in the present bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will we get that opportunity? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to extort from the 
gentleman his opinion as to whether we will get that op- 
portunity? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You can not extort from me 
what I have not got to impart. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make 
some remarks upon this subject if there is no one else who is 
to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows of no one else to be 
recognized at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make 
some remarks upon this subject while it is being considered 
and occupies the attention of the press of the country and of the 
Members of the House at this particular juncture rather than 


wait until it may come up for debate again. I have never looked | 


into the history of this countervailing duty very carefully, 
but I do not know why it should be called a “joker.” It is 
written in the law in plain type and a plentitude of words to 
attract everybody’s attention, Everybody knows that it has 
been the law for many years. To call it a “joker” is to inti- 


mate that it has some secret and special meaning which does not | 


appear on its face. 
Now, I fancy that the Mexican Government—and that is the 
one that I have in mind, for it is the great threatening nation 


in this matter—must have placed its present high duties on | 


crude and refined oil for revenue purposes, for it is only within 
the last few years that this industry has been projected into 
that country, and while it was a buyer it surely would not put 
these very high rates on unless it felt that it needed the revenue 


it would get out of it. I think nothing can particularly justify | 


the present rate of duty in our bill, as measured by the Mexican 
rate. As stated in a publication of recent date, they are paying 
$1.84 duty a barrel for crude oil of 42 gallons to the barrel, 
and no one would undertake to say that the oil industry in the 
United States needed any such phenomenal rate of import duty 
for its protection. Oil at the well’s mouth in California sells at 
60 cents, and that is considered a very good price, and it does 
not need any protection equal to three or four times the cost of 
the oil. 

Oil, more than any other product in the world, is the most 
difficult to move, but that is a factor that I may speak of a 
little later. It is true, of course, that a wonderful monopoly 
has grown up in this country in the transportation and in the 
refining and sale of oil. But it has been due chiefly to the 
favoritism which the Standard Oil Company has been able to 
enjoy in the transportation of oil. If the Hepburn rate law 
can be vigorously and fully enforced, the Standard Oil monopoly 





to-morrow. It has no advantage over other people in the re- 
finement of oil, and if others can get the same rates of trans- 
portation, they can distribute the oil; they are doing so now. 
The Standard Oil Company has had a strong competitor in the 
Union Oil Company, which is established in California, and in 
the last two or three years, when the agitation for fair treat- 
ment in transportation seemed likely to be realized, a refinery 
was built at Port Harford at a cost of a million and a half 
dollars for the purpose of treating oil and entering the markets 
of this country and of the world in competition with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The Union Oil Company is extending its 
business all the time. 

It has established a line of tank steamers to the Isthmus of 
Panama, it has laid a pipe line across the Isthmus, and has tank 
steamers on the Atlantic which are entering into active com- 


| petition with the Standard Oil Company in all the markets of 


this country and of the world. 

But the production of crude oil in this country is the small 
man’s business; not exactly the poor man’s business, for it takes 
considerable money, but it has drawn to itself the cooperation or 
pooling of more small sums of money in a common business 
than any business that I have ever known; and as it is carried 
on throughout the West now it is the business of the com- 
paratively small capitalist. It is done almost entirely on the 
leasing of lands, not the purchase. 

Mr. SIMS. From the standpoint of the producer, do you 
think it would be better to keep this bill as it is, or repeal the 
countervailing duty and put a straight duty on it? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will speak of that in a moment. 
Leases are frequently of only 5 or 10 acres each, and they 
drill 1 well to about 2 acres. So you see it is not a monopolistic 
or capitalistic affair at all. When a man secures a lease he 


| capitalizes his company and proceeds to sell stock, and we 
| all buy. 


I have some now that I will sell to you if you want it. We 
gamble on the outcome of his territory, and every servant, and 
every workman, and every merchant, and every banker, and 
everybody else buys stock. If they get a well they make some 
money ; and if they do not, why, they have had a good time any- 
how. At any rate they go at it again the next opportunity that 
is offered, and the development of the great oil production in 
California, which now reaches into the millions and millions of 
barrels per annum, has been by the contributions of com- 
paratively small capitalists, or people of comparatively small 
means. 

Now, within the last year or two a very large and rich oil 


| field has been discovered in Mexico. Any figures that were 





| 


written six months ago are not worth the paper they are written 
on to establish the conditions of the business in that country. 
I am personally acquainted with gentlemen who have gone down 
there and secured exceedingly favorable concessions from the 
Mexican Government as to royalties and extent of territory, so 
that they are now becoming the strongest oil producers in the 


| world. Under those circumstances, I say, the crude-oil produ- 


cers of this country need some protection, just as much as the 
farmer and the timber men and the miner need some protection, 
to keep away the competition that has an unfair advantage in 
the situation. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Right there I should like to 


|} ask the gentleman why he needs that protection? Is it to 


enable him to get more for his oil than it is worth, or does the 
gentleman put it on the ground, as so many gentlemen do, that 
it is necessary to equalize the cost of labor in the production 
of the Mexican oil and the American oil? 

Mr. SMITH of California. To equalize the cost of labor and 
also to equalize the cost of the territory, or the royalties that 
have to be paid in Mexico and in the United States for the 
privilege of drilling for oil. The Mexican Government has 
given these parties going in there of recent years extraordinary 
privileges in drilling for oil, and a very small royalty is ex- 
acted for it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The American Government 
does not exact any royalty. 

Mr. SMITH of California. No; but the American citizen gets 
his privilege of drilling for oil from another private citizen, 
and has to pay a greater royalty in order to produce oil than 
they have to pay to the Mexican Government. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then the gentleman does take 
the position that he wants enough tariff to make the production 
of oil profitable? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Whatever amount that may be? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, sir. I always write protec- 
tion with a capital “P.” Iam not at all afraid of the word. 
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I want it for the protection of the comparatively small capi- 
talists who are producing the crude oil in this country. 

Now, so far as the Standard Oil Company is concerned, I am 
sure I have no occasion to defend it, but in my opinion if it 
were here now and had the decision of this question it would 
strike out this provision in the iaw with reference to counter- 
vailing duties. I want to be polite to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and yet I am inclined to use the word “absurd” when 
he says that Russia can invade this country with her oil, in com- 


| 


petition with the Standard and other companies here, and beat | 


down the price of oil. 


They would not get a mile inland until 


they met transportation facilities which the Standard Oil Com- | 


pany already has and marketing facilities in the way of tank- 
age, and so forth, in the different cities with which they could 
not compete. 

Our competitor in oil is Mexico, and the Standard is just as 
willing to buy there as in the United States; and if it could buy 
oil in Mexico cheaper than in the United States and bring it in 
here, it would do so and leave the American oil producer with 
his wells shut down and nothing doing at all. 

This provision is in no sense in the interest of the Standard 
Oil Company as a transporter, refiner, or seller of oil, but it is 
in the interest of the producer. 

As to the countervailing provision or a specific duty, I should 
say that in the logic of the thing I should favor a specific duty. 
No one can justify a duty of $1.84 a barrel on crude oil and 
$4 or $5 or $6 on refined oil; and if it sheuld be the judgment 
of the committee and the House that that provision should be 


stricken out and a specific duty be placed on crude oil, it would | 


satisfy the people of California probably better than this, and 
it would be more logical. It seems quite plain to me that if we 
pass this and adjourn, there is great probability that Mexico 
may call her Congress together and repeal her duty. 


ered her own supply of oil, and it is no longer a revenue pro- 
ducer for her, and therefore she would be content to wipe it 
out that she might be permitted to get into our markets. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can the gentleman inform us 
whether the House will be permitted to offer an amendment 
to this? 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
you would not have a chance to change many provisions of the 
bill. I am frank to say that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
specific or ad valorem duty would bring something into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes; if any oil came in. 

Mr. SIMS. Of course, if any oil came in. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of taking any time of the committee, but I merely want to 
say that I am, to a small extent, responsible in urging the 
Ways and Means Committee to retain this countervailing clause 
in the bill. I do it in response to the request of thousands of 
men in my district who are engaged in the production of oil. 
I do it in behalf of 500,000 American citizens who are engaged 
in producing oil every day in the year, who are bringing out of 
the earth nearly half a million dollars worth of mineral wealth 
every day the sun rises, for the benefit of the American people. 
I know nothing of what the Standard Oil Company desires. 
I merely rise at this time to say that I have asked for time, 
and at the proper time shall endeavor to explain to the House 
the reason why the oil producers of the United States are in 
a of having this small amount of protection retained in the 

ill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I understood the statement 
to be made a few minutes ago by some one that this countervail- 
ing duty clause in the present bill and in the Dingley bill were 
the same as that in the Wilson bill. I remember having made 
an investigation about that, and I feel pretty sure that that 
statement is not correct. 

Mr. VREELAND. I can say to the gentleman that the coun- 
tervailing clause in the Wilson bill was the same as at present, 
except instead of making the duty the same as the country im- 
posing the duty on American oil, it made a flat rate of 40 per 
cent against any duty imposed on American petroleum. 

Mr. GARRETT. I thought that statement as a matter of 
historic interest should be corrected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. OLMstep, Chairman of the Committee of the 


I do not know; but if left to me, | 


Whole House en the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 


| copies, the papers in the case of J. B. Martin, Sixtieth Congress, 


no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Hucues of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, was 
given leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Eugene L. Smith, Six- 
tieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. HAMILL, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 

sence for five days, on account of a death in his family. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. PAYNE. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Postmaster- 
General, transmitting a schedule of papers and documents not 
needed in the transaction of the public business (H. Doc. No. 3, 
pt. 2), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and or- 


. : L : | dered to be printed. 
She no longer has any necessity for the duty, having discov- | 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from consideration of the bill (H. R. 1618S) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James F. Kilburn and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of. Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SABBATH: A bill (H. R. 4814) for the establishment 
of a national tubercular sanitarium in the State of Colorado 
for persons afflicted with tuberculosis—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 4815) to provide for the ere: 
tion of an extension to the federal building at Springfield, Mo., 
and to appropriate money for the same—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4816) for the relief of postal employees 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Alsq, a bill (H. R. 4817) to amend an act to authorize the 
employment of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and pro 
tecting public property, approved March 3, 1863—to the Com 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4818) providing for the taking over by the 
United States Government of the confederate cemetery at 
Springfield, Mo.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4819) to amend sections 2 and 3 of the 
act of June 27, 1890, in relation to pensions, ete.—to the Coim- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4820) to establish 
a biological and fish-cultural station in the Twenty-third Con 
gressional District of Illinois—to the Committee on the Mer 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4821) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
who served in the civil 


AND MEMORIALS. 


soldiers and officers, 
war and the war with Mexico,” ay 
proved February 6, 1907—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4822) granting pensions to all enli 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the civil war or the 
war with Mexico—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 4823) to amend the law 

| of patent designs—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) to acquire the manuscript of 
Charles Chaillé Long, containing an account of the 
of the McClellan statue—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 4825) for the relief of 

| the State of New Hampshire—to the Committee 


sted 


unveilin 


on Claims. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 4826) providing for the ex- 
change and payment by the United States of certain Pima 
County, Ariz., railroad bonds validated by Congress, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. I. 4827) to provide for the payment of certain 
railroad bonds of the county of Coconino which have been 
funded into territorial bonds of the Territory of Arizona, and 
for other purpos to the Committee on the Territories, 5 

By Mr. TLOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 4828) to provide for the 
purchase 0 site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Tewisb in the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on 
Public 1 dings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLAY of California: A bill (H. R. 4829) ap- 


propri: r money to perform the work described in the special 
report of the California Débris Commission, with regard to 
future operations for the control of mining débris, improving 
navigability, and providing for the control of floods on the 
Sacramento and Feather rivers of California, dated June 30, 


1907, and printed with the Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4830) establishing regular terms of the 
United States circuit and district courts of the northern dis- 
trict of California at Sacramento, Cal.—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

by Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 5152) to provide for the con- 
struction and maintenance of levees along the Mississippi River 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Head of the Passes by the 
Government of the United States of America—to the Commit- 
tee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 87) con- 
cerning the manuscript prepared by Charles Chaillé-Long con- 
taining an account of the unveiling of the statue of the late 
Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan—to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. THUMPHREY of Washington: Concurrent resolution 
(H. C. Res. 18) accepting the invitation extended to the Con- 
gress of the United States by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition—to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

Ry Mr. BROWNLOW : Resolution (H. Res. 45) providing for 
the services of an attendant in the ladies’ reception room of 
the House of Representatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

by Mr. HAMMOND: Memorial of the legislature of Minne- 
sota for clearing of channel of Minnesota River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota for canal be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the State of Oregon for the 
establishment of an American line of ships from the Atlantic 
coast ports to all Pacific coast ports via the Panama Canal— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

ty Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 4831) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas B. Bukey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Atso, a bill (H. R. 4882) granting an increase of pension to 
Christian Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4833) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Samson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 4834) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Crawford—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 4835) granting an increase of pension to 
Miemin Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 4836) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome Johnsen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Dickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4838) granting a pension to James C. 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 4839) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Martin Weaver—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4840) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Sneath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4841) granting an increase of pension to 
John Willford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





_ Also, a bill (H. R. 4842) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Veach—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4844) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4845) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Selner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4846) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Titus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4847) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Schearer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4848) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stallard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4849) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank M. Reid—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4850) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4851) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4852) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Mullin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4853) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen S. Mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4854) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Kissinger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4855) granting an increase of pension to 
J. J. Babcock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4856) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Bedford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4858) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Boulton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4859) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra K. Barnhill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4860) granting an increase of pension to 
Jemima BEB. Callahan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4861) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Beeber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4862) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver Cromwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of pension to 
Arthur Householder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4864) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4865) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Jennings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4866) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Horner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4867) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Heiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Hedges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4869) granting an increase of pension to 
David Hay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4870) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis H. Fielding—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4871) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4872) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas V. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a pension to Clark R. Par- 
cel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4874) granting a pension to Peter G. 
Keely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4875) granting a pension to Charles M. 

aughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4876) granting a pension to Jacob Bell—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4877) granting a pension to Napoleon B. 
Corus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a pension to Jeremiah 
Hahn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension to Matilda Mer- 
rick Goodrich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) for the relief of Levi C. Smith—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4881) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William Shaffer and to grant him 
an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4882) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George W. Philpott and to grant 
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him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4883) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Charles E. Campbell and to grant 
him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 4884) granting an increase of 
pension to William Wellman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4885) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry P. Marley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4886) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo M. Bartholomew—to the Committee Invalid Ven 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvira Knox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 4888) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Traut—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4889) granting an increase of pension to 
J. L. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4890) for the relief 
Mrs. Sallie B. Jones—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4891) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 

Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
ty Mr. BOOHER: A bill CH. R. 4892) granting a pension to 
James M, Flyn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4895) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel G. King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 4894) granting an 
crease of pension to David M. Hull—to the Committee on 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 4895) for 
William Wooster—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 4896) granting an increase 


on 


of 


M. 


In 


the relief of 


of pension to Christopher T. Grinstead—to "the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 4897) granting a pension to | 


Annie C. Almond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4898) granting a pension to Mary Ca- | 


wood—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Iso, a bill (H. R. 4899) granting a pension to William F 

Myers—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 4900) granting a 
Reeder—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4901) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4902) granting an of pension 
Joseph C, Chilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4903) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis G. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4904) granting an increase of pension to 
Fillmore M. Brist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4905) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
William C, Fitzhugh, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. COWLES: A bill (H. R. 4906) for the relief of E. M. 
Felts—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 4907) 
of pension to Thomas J. McClure 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DRAPER: A bill (H. R. 4908) for the relief of Peter 
J. Van Zandt—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4909) for the relief of Joseph G. McNutt 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAEL EB. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 4910) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Oran D. Bates—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4911) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin V. B. Northrop—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4912) granting an increase of pension to 
John Carroll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4913) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah E. Jackson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4914) granting an increase of pension 
Alonzo Carter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4915) granting an increase of pension 
Daniel Beeman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4916) granting an increase of pension 
Edward Beebe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4917) granting an increase of pension 
Michael Campion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4918) granting an increase of pension to 


Charles P. Borden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4919) granting an increase of 
Goold B. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4920) granting an increase of pensi 
Charles A. Hatch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Alsi bill (H. R. 4921) granting an increase of pens 
William H. Watkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4922) granting an increase of s 
Harrison H. Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid lens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4923) granting an increase of pens 
Charles F. Carlisle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 4924) granting a pension to ry Car 
Ellis Hargin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4925) granting a pension to Lucy A. 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4926) granting a pension to Emily B. 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Ps 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4927) granting a pension to 8S 
Huckman—to the Committee « In d Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4928) granting a pens to Mary J. 
ter—to the Committee on Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 4929) granting a pension to M S. F 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) to remove the charge o 
tanding against the name of Henry Shaver, erroneously 
as to Company G, Forty-third Regiment New York \ 
Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4931) for the relief of Santa 
lace—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4932) for relief of former memb: 
New York Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on Mi 
Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 49388) for the relief of John Kurtz 

| Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) for the relief of Liston FH. I 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4935) for the relief of the heirs of 
Finnegan and the heirs of Thomas Nesdall, dé sed 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4936) for the relief of Albert Edward 
Engle—to the Committee on Military Affair 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4987) to remove the char of « 
from the record of Horatio C. Patch—to the ¢ t 

iry Affairs. 

Also, a bi (H. R. 4988S) to re the « ree « 
from the record of James Pratt—to the ¢ ! ee on Mi 
Aft 

\ a bi (H. R BO) to re the ¢ ( les 
ro e record of John R h—to the C ttee on Mi 
\ ff 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4940) to remove the charge d 
from the record of Russell S. Carter, alias R t 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4952) granting an increase of pension to | 


Benjamin V. Carey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4953) granting an increase of pension to 
Nimrod T. Stoner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4954) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Whalen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 4955) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Baltzell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4956) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4957) granting an increase of pension to 
Varnel G. Compton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, { 
Andrew Reiber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4959) granting an increase of pension t 
Jonathan Huston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4960) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4961) granting an increase of pension t 
Daniel W. Myers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4962) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Boles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4968) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Watts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4964) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Herrin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


) 


o 


Also, a bill (H. R, 4965) granting an increase of pension to | 


Christopher C. Estes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4966) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Armiston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4967) granting an increase of pension to 
T. M. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4968) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph R. Rosborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4969) granting an increase of pension to 
W. D. Cummins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4970) granting an increase of pension to 
George T. Clausen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4971) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4972) granting an increase of pension to 
F. L. Fergerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4973) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. McNerney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


bill (H. R. 4958) granting an increase of pension to | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4994) granting an increase of pension to 


| Richard H. Vanderhoof—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 4995) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. McCord—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 4996) granting an increase of pension to 
William Green—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4997) granting a pension to Alfred Levick— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4998) granting a pension to Sarah Bolt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4999) granting a pension to Elie Gaston— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5000) granting a pension to W. J. Collins— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5001) granting a pension to Prudence Sim- 
mons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5002) granting a pension to B. F. Thomp- 


| Son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
> | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5003) granting a pension to Sarah High- 
smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5004) granting a pension to Stephen A. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5005) granting a pension to Lee Monroe— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5006) granting a pension to J. H. Brim- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5007) granting a pension to J. L. Hull—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5008) granting a pension to George Binga- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5009) granting a pension to Emaranda 
Sommerville—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5010) granting a pension to Ferdinand 
Schmadel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5011) for the relief of Charles Snyder— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5012) for the relief of Elishama Beaty— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5013) for the relief of Jasper C. Banks— 


| to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5014) for the relief of William Golds- 


| borough—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4974) granting an increase of pension to | 


Joseph H. Whitehead—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4975) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Kibler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5015) for the relief of Clarence Frederick 
Chapman, United States Navy—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5016) to remove the charge of desertion 


| from the record of W. B. Chamness—to the Committee on Mili- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4976) granting an increase of pension to | 


John E. McNeill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 4977) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Guilett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4979) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Crozier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Willman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


tary Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5017) to remove the charge of desertion 


| from the record of George Forbus, alias George Davidson—to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4981) granting an increase of pension to | 


Henry J. Remington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. C. Bray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 4983) granting an increase of pension to | 


James A. Lowe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac W. Waters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4985) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander C. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4986) granting an increase of pension tc 
Thomas K. Howe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 4987) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Carlock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4988S) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. McNutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4989) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Rosborough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4990) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvin Eckley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4991) granting an increase of pension to 
John Warner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4992) granting an increase of pension to 
John Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4998) granting an increase of pension to 
Rolandus O. Longenecker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


| 
| 
| 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5018S) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George W. Terrell—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 5019) to remove the charce of as n 
from the record of John D. Woods—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5020) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Frederick Feninger—to the Commiitee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5021) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Robert G. Waud—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5022) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John Arnold, alias Jackson Arnold—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5023) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of W. B. Chamness—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5024) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Brice Prater—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5025) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of James Lewis—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5026) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Henry Benjamin—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5027) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jubal Grant and to grant him an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5028) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George R. Spore—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5029) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Armstrong Hunter—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the reeord of Herman Kneofler—to the Committee on War 
Ylaims. 

” Also, a bill (H. R. 5081) to remove charge of desertion from 
the record of Jacob Morrison—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 50382) to correct the reeord of Allen 
Byers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

“Also. a bill (H. R. 5033) to correct the military record of 
Francis M. Price—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5084) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Clark—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

iy Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 5035) granting an increase 


of pension to D. J. Wardwell—to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions, : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5036) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Violette—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


7 


Also, a bill (H. R. 50837) granting an increase of pension to 


Edward M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5038) granting an increase of pension to 


Tsaaec W. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5039) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Reeves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5040) granting an increase of pension to 
A. J. Pomeroy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5041) granting an increase of pension to 
William K. Nason—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5042) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Collins, 2d—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5043) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira L. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5044) granting an increase of pension to 
Thaxter Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5045) granting an increase of pension to 
Ira Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5046) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Ball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5047) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Archer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5048) granting a pension to Emma R 
Emery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5049) for the relief of Emma R. Em: 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 5050) granting a pension 
to William F. Neet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5051) granting a pension to Jefferson 
Knaus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5052) granting a pension to Rhoda A. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5053) granting a pension to Lucy F. Me! 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5054) granting a pension to Harriet I 
Gist—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5055) granting a pension to Solomon 
Coan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5056) granting a pension to Mary Wehr- 
mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5057) granting a pension to Samue! 
Moser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5058S) granting a pension to Robert 
Hoge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5059) granting a pension to Samuel 
Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5060) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Maberry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5061) granting a pension to James 6G. 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5062) granting a pension to Jesse G. 
Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5063) granting a pension to Vina Linden 
bower—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5064) granting a pension to Oliver P. | 


Jackson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 5065) granting an increase of pension to 
QO. A. Stine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5066) granting an increase of pension to 
John H, Bull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, @ bill (H. R. 5067) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel B. Petts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5068) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahlon N, Boardman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5069) granting an increase of penston to 
William H. Lyman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5070) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5071) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Coplinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5072) granting an inerease of pension t 
Isaac W. Whitsett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5073) for the relief of Greene County, 
Mo.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5074) to correct the military record of 
Rudolph Kraut—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 5075) granting a pension 
to Agnes Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5076) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin G. Barber—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5077) granting an increase 
f pension to Alvis H. Thomasson—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5078) for the relief of D. C. Manire—to th« 
Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5079) for the relief of F. S. Mckady—to 


the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of Jordan H. Moors 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5081) for the relief of the legal represent 


tives of the estate of Lewis M. Maney—to the Committe: 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of the legal representa 
tives of the estate of Benjamin Lillard, deceased—to the Com 
mittee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5083) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Bradshaw—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5084) for the relief of the heirs of Cas 
well Lu kett -to th + © inmittee on War Cli DS, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) to correct the military re rd of 
E. D. Judkins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOYCE: A bill (H. R. 5086) granting an rease of 

1 to Isaac Marlow—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 

\Iso, a bill (H. R. 50S7) granting an increase of pension to 
j s M. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pe ms, 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 5088S) granting an increase 
f pension to James Spealman—to the Committee on Invalid 
1 is. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5089) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis I. Renaut to the Committee on Invalid Pensiot 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 5090) granting 
of pe sion to Fetner Sheelaur—to the Committee on In d P 

ions 


iy Mr. McKINLAY of Califotnia: A bill (H. R. 5091) gra 


ing an ine ( sion to Henry A. Buttner—to the ‘ 

Litt i I lid P ons 

Also. a b (H. R. 5092) granting a pension to A { 
wood to the mult on Invalid Pens S 

s ] H. Kh. 5 ) gi l is f ) 
Tel ( I the C% I 1 Ps 
By Mr. McKINLEY « 11] is: Al (H. R. 5004 
it rease of pension to Albert Allen to the C 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5095) { a4 
an inerease of pension to James Noble—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5096) granting an increase of pension 
Harry C. Gordon—to the Committee on In id Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5097) granting : increase of ] 

Oliver M. Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pens : 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 5098S) granting increase sion te 


Elijah Marsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 5090) granting an it of pens t 


Alexander Woods—to the Committee on I e 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5100) granting . to Arthur H 
Sproat—to the Committee on Invalid P 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5101) granti 1 pe 1 to The ietta P. 
Lull—to the Committee on Invalid Vens 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5102) granting ‘nsion to Emma R 
Deyo—to the Committee on Inv Pe 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5108) a t t Ruth A. 
Frazier-—to the Committe fy 1 P 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas (by request \ (CH. R. $104) 


} 


for the relief of W. R. Trotter and others—to the Commttt 
on War Claims, 
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By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 5105) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William McNew—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5106) granting an increase of pension to 
James H, Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5107) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin I'ye—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5108) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5109) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Glover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5110) granting a pension to Horace Stam- 
baugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5111) granting a pension to Anna Levi- 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5112) granting a pension to Louise Theo- 
bald—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5118) to correct the military record of 
William Jones—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5114) to correct the military record of 
Henry J. McBroom—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5115) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John D. Cohee—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 5116) to remove the charge of desertion | 


from the military record of Ezekiel W. Cohee—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5117) granting a pension 
to Lydia Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5118) for the relief of the heirs 
of Augusta W. Diehl, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5119) for the relief of 
R. C. Robison, heir of David Robison of Lauderdale County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 5120) granting a pension to | 


Mary Kuchar—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5121) granting a pension to Anton Slama— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5122) granting an increase of pension to 
James Rozporka—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 5128) for the relief of heirs of Adele 
Fowler, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5124) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Richmond—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 5125) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis Hoey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5126) for the relief of the heirs of Jenkins 
& Havens—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 5127) granting a pension | 


to Peter J. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WALLACE: A bill (H. R. 5128) for the relief of Re- 
becca Walthall, widow, and the heirs of John Walthall, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 5129) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Laughner—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5130) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonas L. Mull—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5131) granting an increase of pension to 
James A, Morrison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5132) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5133) granting an increase of pension to 
Freeland H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 5134) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph C. Pettigrew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5135) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 5186) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias M. Pierce—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5137) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter Harwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5138) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Soles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5142) granting a pension to Adaline Clark— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5143) granting a pension to William P., 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5144) granting a pension to James §, 
Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5145) granting a pension to George Warren 
Sawyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5146) granting a pension to John Suther- 
land—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5147) for the relief of Alexander Brown— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5148) granting an honorable discharge to 
Lucien P. Rogers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5149) to correct the war record of Caleb FP, 
Higbee—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5150) correcting record of Oliver M. 
Hanna—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5151) correcting record of John Evans—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of Charles and Anna Grock, 
asking for an investigation of alleged oppression of themselves 
in the federal court—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

jy Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of George D. 
Fischer and others, of New York, against duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bill granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Henderson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of L. C. Campbell, of Gratiot, and F. R. Martin, 
of Roscoe, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARLIN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of estate 
of Mrs. William C. Fitzhugh—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of the Pennsylvania Free Hide 
League, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bush & Rayner, of Philadelphia, against re- 
duction of the tariff on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of the German-American Hosiery Company, 
Thomas E. Brown & Son, Lee Hosiery Mills, employees of the 
Brown Knitting Company, Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Company, 
employees of William B. Threapleton’s Sons, and the Glenn 
Knitting Company, all of Philadelphia, TPa., against any 
changes in tariff schedules on hosiery—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry voters of 
the First Congressional District of Wisconsin, favoring repeal 
of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of citizens of Clinton, Iowa, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mili Workers, Local Union No. 2, 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., against reduction of the tariff on wood pulp— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, favor- 
ing tariff on coffee and retention of tariff on tea and tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: Vetitions of Thomas Woods & 
Son and James U. Myers, of Zenas; Blish Milling Company, of 
Seymour; and Grafton Johnson, of Greenwood, all in the State 


| of Indiana, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— 


Also, a bill (CH. RR. 5139) granting an increase of pension to | 


John Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5140) granting an increase of pension to 
John FE. Cunningham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5141) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert E. Van Naten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Miles Clark, 
of Erieville, N. Y., favoring reduction of duty on raw and 
refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce in favor of countervailing duty on petroleum—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Jackson Grocery Company and San Fran- 
cisco Labor Union, against duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of E. C. Kopp & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring increase of duty on post cards—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of Rockford (Ill.) Lodge, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, for a reserve in Wyoming—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pension 
to Charles A. Clooke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company of Chicago, 
opposing reduction of duty on lumber—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. Murray McCallum, of Streator, Ill., favor- 
ing reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Lodge, 
No. 255, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an ap- 
propriation to create a reserve in the State of Wyoming for the 
protection of the American elk—to the Committee on the Pub 
lic Lands. 

Also, a petition of local union of the American Society of 
Equity of Ramsey County, N. Dak., against reduction of the 
present duties on grains—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of H. D. Siebring and 5 others, 
of Holland, Minn., against parcels-post and postal savings bank 
bills—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Fred Frutiger, of Holland, Minn., favoring 
reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee | 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Paper to accompany biil for relief of 
Agnes Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of F. G., F. A., and L. D. Wool, of | 
San Jose, Cal, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of representatives of the entire commercial 
interests of the Pacific coast, for government operated or as- 
sisted line of steamships in the Pacific Ocean—to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Frangisco and San Jose, Cal., 
against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3y Mr. HILL: Petition of Saghaunuck Grange, No. 100, Ells 
worth, Cenn., favoring legislation for parcels-post and postal 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Somerset Grange, 
No. 1662, of Barnesville, Ohio, asking for reduction of duty on 
sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila 
de!phia, favoring increase of duty on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

iy Mr. JOYCE: Petition of J. T. Shuman and sundry citizens 
of Guernsey and Noble counties, Ohio, against reduction of the 
tariff on wools—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of National Coffee and Tea Asso- 
ciation, protesting against any duty on coffee and tea—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Manchester Grange, No. 1374, 
Patrons of Husbandry, favoring establishment of parcels post 
and United States banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Tetition of Petersburg (Va.) Lodge, No. 
237, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for an American 
elk reservation in Wyoming—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petition of 900 woolen mill workers of 
North Adams, Mass., against reduction of existing tariff duties 
on woolen goods of foreign manufacture—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of C. C. Pease and others, of the 
Thirteenth Illinois District, favoring repeal of duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sunbury (Pa.) Lodge, No. 267, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, for an appropriation to create a 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the protection of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MOORE of Texas: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of heirs of W. B. Trotter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petitions of employees of Grand Rapids 
Pulp and Paper Company; also employees of Ne Koos Ka Ed 
wards Paper Company, of Wisconsin, against reduction of tariff 
on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of certain residents of Hastings. 
Nebr., against parcels-post and postal savings bank bills—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany bill for relief of James 
A. Hill, heir of Jane Rose—to the Committee on War Claims. 





By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Post Card Manufacturers and 
Allied Trades Protective Association, favoring tariff on litho 
graphic prints as per Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Seaboard Trading Company, favoring re 
duction of duty on salt fish—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SWASEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Bath, Me., 
and vicinity, and Portland, Me., and vicinity, for improvement 
of Bass Harbor bar and Deer Island thoroughfare, on coast of 
Maine—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Michigan: Petition of citizens of Michigan, 
favoring creation of National Highways Commission—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of citizens of Houghton, Vulcan, and Negaunee, 
all of Michigan, opposing duty on tea and coffee—to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, Warch 26, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o’cloek a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp certain editorials from the Engineering 
News, entitled “ The reasons why the lock plan for the Panama 
Canal is preferable to the sea-level plan,” together with the ac 
companying illustrations, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from VPennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp the matter referred 
to. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would inquire whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
made any inquiry as to the cost of the illustrations which he 
asks to have printed? 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, the cost of the illustrations 
will be nothing at all. The printing will be the mere item. The 
illustrations will be furnished by the Engineering News, if per- 
mission is given to have them appear. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think it is a very doubtful prae- 
tice, a practice that is open to many objections, to fill the 
Recorp with illustrations, aside from purely outline cuts that 
are necessary to illuminate the text. I would further inquire of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if his illustrations have any 
other purpose, and if they are necessary to an understanding of 
the text? 

Mr. WANGER. I think they are reasonably necessary, Mr 
Speaker, to an understanding of the text. Many of them are 
simply engineering sketcltes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. WANGER. Certainly. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to state in regard 
to this that that is one of the best articles on the Panama ¢ al 
that hes ever been written. The Engineering News sent one of 
its editors, a civil engineer named Baker, who is an expert 
on these matters, at its own expense, and not on the ship that 
the present President of the United States used, to examine 
and report the facts as he found them on the Panama Canal, and 
the reasons why the lock system should prevail. [ am familiar 
with the article, hence I speak knowingly. These illustrations, 
while not absolutely essential, will be of the greatest 
in understanding the text. To an engineer they would 
necessary, but to a layman I think they would be, and thers 
fore I hope the gentleman’s request will pre 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, having been given an opport 
to examine the illustrations, I wish to re rk that I \ ! 
withdraw my objection if the gentleman from Pennsyl a 
{Mr. WANGER] will limit his request to a mt 
printed such drawings as are es y to trat { 
It certainly is not ecessary to publish a half-tone 
showing the scene of a sinking of a railway track o 
black swamp in Panama or to have a picture of the Ch 
River near Gorgona. There are several pictures of ti 
acter, and I would suggest to the gentleman it would 
for him to limit his request to such outlir dra 
necessary to illustrate and make pia © te 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, I should be sorry to t the 
request exclusively to outline drawings, as I nk tl { 


graph of the so-called “ flat arch” of the old chureh in Panama 
| it would be well to have printed. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
change his request, to make it a House document instead of 
printing it in the Recorp. It is very unusual to print such a 
thing in the Recorp. 

Mr. WANGER. Very well, I will modify my request to that 
extent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania modifies 
his request to the extent indicated. Is there objection to the 
request that it be printed as a House document with the illus- 
trations (H. Doc. No. 10)? 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would inquire whether this article is in approval or criticism of 
the lock-type canal? 

Mr. WANGER. This is in approval of the lock type of 
canal, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 
MAJ. PIERRE CHARLES L’ENFANT. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up and consider at this time Senate concurrent resolution No. 2, 
respecting the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 2. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby granted 
the use of the Rotunda of the Capitol on the oceasion of the remoyal of 
the remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant from the present resting 
ylace—the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md.—to Arlington 
National Cemetery, where the remains will be reinterred, such use of 
the Rotunda to be for a part of one day, and to be on such day and 
under such supervision as may be approved by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
concurrent resolution, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of the consideration of the bill 
H. fh. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, Mr. OtmsrTep in 
the chair. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chay hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my intention at this time to make a speech upon the general 
proposition of the tariff, or to discuss the lumber or coal scied- 
ules. I hope I may have an opportunity to discuss the lumber 
and coal question before this discussion closes. My purpose 
this morning is to talk for a short time in regard to the employ- 
ment of oriental labor, and especially to reply to some state- 
ments made by the distinguished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The other day 
in making his statement he left the impression that the evidence 
before his committee showed that only about 5 per cent of the 
labor employed in the shingle and lumber mills of British 
Columbia were oriental labor. I attempted at that time to in- 
terrupt him, in order that I might call his attention to the error 
which he had made. I was not successful. I will say, however, 
to the credit of the distinguished gentleman, that he made a 
partial correction in the Recorp in regard to the testimony of 
the witness that he claimed showed this, and I am very glad 
that he did. But the statement that he had made, which has 
gone out to the country, that only 5 per cent of he men em- 
ployed in the lumber and shingle mills of British Columbia are 
Orientals, is unjust to the country, the people of my State, and 
to the gentleman himself. I want to take up for a moment the 
testimony—the witness upon which he relied when he made 
that statement—and call his attention to some errors that that 
witness made. 

In the first place, I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the man whom he mentioned, Mr. W. A, Anstie, whose 
testimony is found on page 3130 of Schedule D, did not ap- 
pear before his committee. He was not a witness. He was 
not even under oath, he made no affidavit, and there was no op- 
portunity to cross-examine him. Now, what that witness did 
do was to write a letter to one Theodore M, Knappen, who 








constitutes the National Conservation League of this country 
in himself, a man who came down here before the committee 
under false pretenses, who said he was a real estate agent, that 
he was here in interest of conserving the forests, while as a 
matter of fact, as I am informed, he is a timber owner in 
Canada and was here in his own interest and the interest of 
those associated with him. Now, what this witness does state 
in the letter written to Mr. Knappen 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the gentleman a question? Have you 
any personal acquaintance with Mr. Knappen? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. NYE. I do know who he is, and I take pleasure—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know who he is, 
but I have a decided opinion as to what he is; it is shown by 
the testimony in the Recorp. 

Mr. NYE. I personally know him, and I have always re- 
garded him with great respect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have not very much re- 
spect for a man who appears before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee representing himself as the representative of the Na- 





| tional Conservation League and then admits that he is the whole 


league himself. He is the individual who formed it for the ex- 
press purpose of coming down and testifying before the Ways 
and Means Committee, hoping thereby to conceal his real pur- 
pose. Now, I will yield further, if I have the time, when I get 
through. Now, what this witness does state in regard to the 
employment of Orientals is that in his district, in the 65 
mills which he represents, in good times only 5 per cent is em- 
ployed, and I call the gentleman’s attention [Mr. PAYNE] that 
in that statement he includes 4,000 men who work in the mills 
and 6,000 men who work in the woods, and by law they are 
prohibited from employing Orientals in British Columbia for 
work in the woods; so, according to his own statement, he em- 
ploys about 12 per cent instead of 5 in the mills which he rep- 
resents. But the greatest error the gentleman from New York 


| makes in relying upon this so-called “ witness” is that the mills 


of which he spoke are not situated on the Pacific coast. They 
are 400 or 500 miles from the Pacific coast, over in what is 
known as the “mountain region.” I was not contending that 
50 per cent of the labor in that region was oriental, but, from 
information, I may add that I believe it is, notwithstanding 
the letter that Mr. Knappen filed from this interested witness. 

I want to call attention further to his witness’s testimony 


| and see whether or not he is to be relied upon, even in the 


| statement he has made. He says further in his testimony: 





With reference to Chinese immigration, I would say that there has 
been in force for some time a head tax of $500 on every Chinaman 
coming into the country, and this Is practically prohibitive, as the re- 
turns for the past few years demonstrate. 

Let us see whether he states the truth about that or not. I 
turn over in the hearings to page 3170, and find there a state- 
ment made by Mr. W. L. MacKenzie, commissioner, to the gov- 
ernor-general, in which he says that the Chinese that came into 
the two ports of Victoria and Vancouver in the year 1907 was 
1.266, or over 120 a month. Does that look as though he made 


| a true statement when he said the law was practically prohibi- 


tive? That same statement shows that during that year of 1907 
11,438 Orientals came into those two ports. There are ouly a 
little over 200,000 white people in British Columbia. With 
11,000 Orientals coming in in one year, it does net seem to me 
as though it was a prohibitive law, or that it was checking to a 
very great extent the coming of these foreigners. 

I want to call attention to a further statement made by this 
witness when he gives you to understand, as he has further on 
in his testimony, that there are but few Orientals in British 
Columbia. I find that Mr. Clark, United States immigration 
commissioner at Toronto, says that there are not less than 
60,000 Chinese, Hindoos, and Japanese in British Columbia, prac- 
tically 25 per cent of the population, and 25 per cent of the 
population of Orientals means more than 50 per cent of the 
men who are able to work, because all these Orientals are men. 
So much for the favorite witness, the 5 per cent witness, of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. He referred to none 
other, I do not believe that any man could have been found 
to testify to any such statement before the committee where 
cross-examination might have shown the truth, 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee seemed to speak somewhat lightly, and I think with 
something of a sneer, of the fact that some witnesses had ap- 
peared before that committee and had presented affidavits and 
pictures showing the amount of oriental labor employed in 
British Columbia. I happen to know how those pictures came 
to be made. I took a trip through British Columbia last year 
in an automobile; and as I passed these lumber mills and saw 
these Orientals and Chinamen employed in all of them, I became 
impressed with the amount of oriental labor in British Co- 
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lumbia. I had never before had the opportunity of witnessing 
it, and I on my return 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman mean to say that he visited 
all the lumber camps? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I said all the mills that 
I saw were employing Orientals. On my return I was talking 
with some lumbermen in Bellingham; I told them of what I had 
seen. I suggested to one that they ought to get photographs 
showing those conditions; that there might be some dispute as 
to the fact as to whether or not oriental labor was employed 
in those mills to such an extent. Events have demonstrated 
that I was correct in that surmise. On my suggestion, and un- 
der the direct promise made to me, those pictures that appear 
here in these hearings were made. When I inquired what had 
become of them they stated that instead of sending them to me 
they had sent them to the Ways and Means Committee. 

Now, I want to analyze a few statements in regard to the 
oriental labor that is employed on the Pacific coast, not the inter- 
mountain region, but on the Pacific coast in British Columbia. 





I am reading from the hearings before the Ways and Means | 


Committee. The first man who testified, or rather who made an 
affidavit and sent it to the Ways and Means Committee, was Mr. 
Richard W. Douglas, of Seattle. He personally inspected eight 
mills. He is a reputable gentleman. He found 20 per cent of 
the men employed were white and 80 per cent Orientals. The 
next man was Mr. F. D. Becker, of Seattle, a man who had 


had the management of three different mills in British Columbia | 


nt different times, and he testified that in those three mills 90 
per cent of the men employéd in the planing mills were Chinese, 


and 50 per cent of the entire crew of the three mills were | 


Orientals. Mr. Frank L. Housley, of Bellingham, who has been 


in the lumber business a good many years, testified that he | 


went to British Columbia for the purpose of making inquiry 
concerning the employment of oriental labor; that he visited 
four lumber mills, and that he found 44 whites and 561 


Orientals. That he visited nine shingle mills, and found that | 
they employed 131 whites and 690 Orientals; he said that one | 


of the shingle mills he visited employs the largest proportion of 
white labor of any mill in British Columbia. I think this 


shows he was fair and not attempting to single out the mills | 


that employed oriental labor. He found that these 13 mills 
employed 175 white men and 1,251 Orientals. When I made the 
statement the other day that 50 per cent was the amount of 
oriental labor employed in British Columbia, I placed it entirely 
too low. Further investigation shows that it is nearer 75 ver 
cent. 

Now the question will doubtless suggest itself as to whether 


or not there are Orientals employed in the shingle mills and the | 


lumber mills in the State of Washington. There are 13.050 
American citizens, white men, employed in shingle mills in the 
State of Washington and only 41 Orientals. In the State of 
Washington there are 110,000 men employed in the lumber and 
shingle industry and 1,500 Orientals. In the city of Belling- 
ham, a city almost on the border, only 20 miles from the British 
Columbia line, there are 1,200 men employed, and not one 
Oriental—1,200, every one of them white men; and within a 


few miles of these Canadian mills that employ 50 to 80 per cent | 


Orientals 4,000 men are employed in the sawmills of Seattle. 


every one of them white. The wages of this oriental labor, on | 
the average, is only one-half of what is paid to the white men | 


employed in the mills in the State of Washington. 


Mr. SCOTT. What wages are paid to the Orientals in Wasbh- | 


ington, as compared to the wages paid to the same class of labor 
in British Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not able to state 
that, because we have only 41 out of 14,000 employed in the 
Shingle mills and 1,500 out of 110,000. I did not look into the 
question because it is so insignificant that it cuts no figure, and 
for that reason I have not investigated it. 

Mr. ESCH. What is the comparative capacity of the labor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is what I am going 
to state. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Did you make this statement you are now 
making before the committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They were all made by 
witnesses who appeared before the committee. Now, the gentle 
man from Wisconsin has asked in regard to the efficiency of the 
oriental Jabor as compared with the white labor. That is a 
fair question. White labor, upon an average, will produce 
more in a given time than oriental labor. The difference be- 
tween the cost of production by white labor and by oriental 
labor is not sufficient, however, to overcome the difference in 
the wages; or, in other words, it costs more to produce a thou- 
sand feet of lumber by white labor than it does to produce a 
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thousand feet by oriental labor. It costs more to produce a 
thousand shingles by white labor than by oriental labor. The 
difference as to shingles is greater than it is as to lumber. 
Then there is another condition that should be taken into con 
sideration. In working in the mills there are a great many 


places where it happens a man is placed in charge of a certain 
machine, and the machine regulates the amount produced, not 
the man. In this case the amount done by orientai labor is 
just the same as that done by white labor, because the machine 


regulates the quantity. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the cent! 
man if he knows what the labor cost is for the production of 
a thousand feet of lumber? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would not undertake to 
state that from memory. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jeresy. I think it is very important. 
Does the gentleman know what is the labor cost of the produ 
tion of a thousand shingles? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is set out in the state- 
ments here. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I can 
state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not know it, but 
I have it under my hand, right here. According to the state 
ment made by Mr. Blodel, who is one of the foremost manu- 
facturers in our State and who owns mills in British Columbia 
as well as in Washington, and has operated mills in both coun 
tries, it costs to produce a thousand shingles by white labor, 
55> cents, and to produce them by Chinese labor 25 cents. 
Chinese are more largely employed in the shingle mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia than any other Orientals. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What is the value of a thou 
sand shingles? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know what the 
value is. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What would they sell for 
per thousand? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. About $1.50. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And what is the tariff? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Thirty cents a thousand, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. At present? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And the proposed tariff is 
nothing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The proposed tariff is the 
same. I want to make it clear, so that the Republican party 
can not escape the responsibility as far as this oriental labor is 
coneerned. I have shown-the facts. What will you do? We 
have always talked about protecting the labor of this country 
from the ruinous competition of the labor of foreign countries 
We have an opportunity here and now to show whether or not 
we are going to back up what we have said with our voices by 
our votes. There can be yo escape from this situation. I cha 
lenge any man who shall follow me hereafter to produce com- 
petent evidence to show that the statement I have made here 
is not correct, when I declare that over 50 per cent of the men 


engaged in the lumber and shingle mills of British Columbia 
are Orientals; that they are paid practically one-half less wages 
than American labor; that the cost of production is less in 


British Columbia. I want some gentlemen who favor this re- 
duction on lumber, and who have favored placing coal upon the 
free list, to give me one reason that I can present to my people 
in the State of Washington why I should vote for this bill. 

Let me briefly restate for emphasis this proposition in regard 
to the use of oriental labor in the Pacific States of the North- 
west in the lumber and shingle industry as compared with Brit- 
ish Columbia. Fifty per cent of the men employed in the lum- 
ber and shingle mills of British Columbia are Japanese, Chinese. 
and Hindoos. Of the 110,000 men working in the timber mills 
of Washington all are white but 1,500, and nearly all are Ameri 
ean citizens. White labor in Washington ieceives twi 
much wages as oriental labor in British Columbia. The pro- 
tection of this white labor from the deadly competition of this 
oriental labor is a responsibility that rests upon the Republican 
party, and it is a responsibility that the Republican party can 
not escape. 

Mr. PAYNE. I should like to ask the gentleman two or 
three questions, if it will not interrupt him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. What proportion of the men employed in the 
lumber industry are employed in the woods? How does it com- 
pare with the number employed in the mills? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think it is probably 

| equal or a little greater. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Greater; and under the laws of British Colum- 
bia they can not employ any Orientals in the woods. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; they can not. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I do not see that the gentleman has any 
cause to complain of the statement I made the other day. Does 
not Mr. Anstey in his letter say that his district, which is the 
interior district of British Columbia, produces about 60 per 
cent of the lumber of British Columbia? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; that is what he 
states. 

Mr. PAYNE. And in that interior district the number of 
Orientals employed is 5 per cent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Five per cent, adding the 
two together; yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; adding all those employed in the lumber 
industry, the number of Orientals is 5 per cent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Defining the lumber in- 
dustry as separate from the logging industry, no; but taking 
them together, he so states. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not state to the gentleman the other day 
that some witnesses had appeared who estimated it as high as 
80 per cent, when the gentleman said he estimated it at 50? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 


Mr. PAYNE. Then, what is the gentleman complaining about 


in my statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am complaining because 
you left the impression in three different statements in your 
speech, on pages 187, 189, and 190, if I call the pages correctly, 
that the evidence before your committee showed that only 5 per 
cent of oriental labor was employed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not say there was such evidence before 
the committee, and the gentleman denied it, and then I referred 
him to the page? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman did say 


that a witness appeared before the committee who said that | 


only 5 per cent of the labor employed in British Columbia was 
oriental labor, and I did dispute it. 


name of the witness? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes: and I went and 
looked it up, and the witness did not so testify. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the witness did so testify, according to 
the gentleman’s admission just now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will read it to you. 

Mr. PAYNE. The witness stated that he was in the interior 
district, and they made 60 per cent of the lumber of British 
Columbia in his district, and that 5 per cent of the labor there 
was oriental labor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that he did not limit it to 


the interior district when I attempted to interrupt him. He | 
did put it in the Recorp, and I thank him for it. But when the | 
gentleman was on the floor and I attempted to interrupt him, | 


he did not limit it to the interior. 








Mr. PAYNE. At the suggestion of the gentleman, I left that 
colloquy out of the Rrcorp. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I understand the proposed tariff, it is 
30 cents on shingles in the Payne bill, and the Dingley bill also, 
as far as shingles are concerned. Does the gentleman want to 
increase that duty? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I certainly do, and I will 
tell the gentleman why. I made a statement the ether day, 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] challenged, 
when I said the shingle mills in my country shut down from 
three to six months every year. He challenged that statement, 
and said “last year.” That is a fact relating not only to 
last year, but it has been so for many years. I think I would 
be safe in saying that for the last ten years these mills were 
shut down from three to six months. It is a matter of common 
knowledge; something that would require no evidence to prove. 
They close down from three to six months a year, because 
they can not run in competition with the shingle mills across 
the line because of better timber and oriental labor. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The tariff duty of 30 cents is not sufficient 
to protect the difference in wages on each side of the line? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; considering differ- 
ence in other conditions. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will gladly, if I have tha 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes re 
maining. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield two and a 
half minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to take the gentleman’s time. I 


| simply rose to ask him whether there has been any increase in 





Mr. PAYNE. When I found the statement I read a sentence | 


and handed it to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad the gentleman 
corrected it in his printed speech. 

Mr. PAYNE. Did I not hand it to you? 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And later, when I at- 


tempted to interrupt you and show you you had made a mis- 
take 

Mr. PAYNE. Then the gentleman said I was mistaken about 
it, and I tock the book and verified it and put in the Recorp 


what was in the book. I do not see how the gentleman has | Wants to give me something good, but I prefer the brand I ask 


any quarrel with me as to the statement I made before the 
House. Whether that witness told the truth or not I do not 
pretend to say. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will tell the gentleman 
the quarrel I had with him. Perhaps the gentleman had great 
provocation, but I had the evidence by me, and I wanted to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that this was a 
that was from 300 to 500 miles from that I was talking about, 


and he would not permit me to interrupt him nor permit me to | 


read the sentence to show that he was mistaken and was leay- 


ing a wrong impression on the country. I repeat that this was | 


not a witness before the committee, and this fact I also wanted 
to call to the gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. PAYNE. When I was talking the gentleman from Wash- 
ington was continually interrupting me at every sentence be 
fore I completed it, and I asked him to allow me to complete 
my sentence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I do not think I in- 
terrupted the gentleman at every sentence, 


region | 


aren | the shingle mills in his State withi 2 last ten years? 
Mr. PAYNE. And I gave the gentleman the page and the | the shingle mills in his State within the last ten ye 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. During the time that they have been shut down 
half of the time, as the gentleman says, how much has been the 
increase, 100, 200, 300, or 700 per cent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If my colleague will yield—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield to my col- 
league, although I can answer the question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will call the gentleman’s attention to fig- 
ures that are absolutely conclusive. The basic question is how 


| many shingles are sent into Canada and how many are sent 


to us? 

Mr. MANN. That would not answer my question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It reaches the heart of the controversy. 

Mr. MANN. That is the opinion of the gentleman from 
Washington, but I would rather have an answer to my question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman contends that we can 
manufacture shingles just as cheap as Canada, then the im- 
ports and exports should balance. 

Mr. MANN. I am asking for information which I have not 
received. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. The gentleman will receive some if he will 
wait a minute. 

Mr. MANN. But not what I want. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. You will get something that will do you 
good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It is like the patent medicine. The gentleman 


for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It is a brand in accordance with the fact 
that in the last five years Canada has sent to us shingles to 
the value of two and one-third million dollars, and during those 
five years we have only sent $75,000 worth of shingles into 
Canada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, one other matter I 


want to touch upon before my time has entirely expired. The 





distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
the other day read a dispatch from Pittsburg showing the result 
of this bill on certain mills situated there. I hope and believe 
that the dispatch read by the gentleman is true. I hold in my 
hand a letter from Mr. E. G. Ames, of the Port Gamble Mill 
Company, one of the largest concerns in the world. He is one 
of the best-known citizens in my State, a man whose reputation 


| for truth and honesty is equal to that of any man in the State 


of Washington or any other State. I want to put into the 
Recorp a statement from that letter against the dispatch from 
Pittsburg which the gentleman read. 
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After discussing the question of the new bill and what the | Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 


effect has been, Mr. 


No one seems to know exactly what to do. Pastern buyers are not | 
buying, as they do not care to stock up on a falling market. The result | 
is, during the past thirty days, that more mills are shutting down. The | 
cargo business is always affected in sympathy with the rail branch. 
When rail business is bad, rail mills that can engage in cargo trade, 
with the result that both branches of the trade are bad. Shingle mills 
ere shutting down, and in the last two weeks two large cargo mills have 
decided to shut down, and one which has been shut down for the past 
year and was considering starting up on the Ist of April is still in d ul bt 
as to future prospects and has decided to remain shut down indefinitely. 
With our own concern we are now running about three-quarters | 

capacity, and we have decided to shut down a part of one of our plants, 
so that probab ly, beginning with next Monday morning, we will be run 
ning only one- half capacity. 

The complaint that I have to make of this bill is that while 
the industries in New England, in Pennsylvania, in New York, 
are protected, while their mills are running and while addi 
tional men are being employed, in my State exactly the reverse 
is true. Out in the State of Washington the mills are closing; 
men are being thrown out of employment. It recalls the days 
under the Wilson bill, when I saw 1,500 people in one line walk 
ing through the streets of Seattle begging for work; I want 
some of the gentlemen upon the Committee on Ways and Means 
who are going to follow me to tell me wherein this bill differs 
from the Wilson bill in so far as my industries are concerned. 
How can I expect any different result from those following the 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that under the Wilson bill certain 
classes of lumber were placed on the free list, but under this 
bill there is left a protection of only less than 6 per cent ad 
valorem, and coal is placed upon the free list, while it was left 
40 per cent under the Wilson bill. Will some of these gentle- 
men please tell me how I can go back to my constituents and, 
as a Republican and as a protectionist, say to them that this 
bill is better than the one that is now upon the statute books? 
Talk about protecting raw material. You talk about lumber 
and the gentleman from Indiana on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. OruMPacKer] yesterday classed lumber as raw 
material. 

I happen to know something about the gentleman’s district, 
and I want to say to him that there are probably more men in 
my district working in the lumber mills and the shingle mills, 
producing what he calls raw material, than he has living in 
his entire district. There are more men, there are more people, 
dependent for a living upon what he calls raw material, lum 
ber and shingles, in my district, than live in his district alto- 
gether. What you call raw material here is a finished product 
with us. You have, in the gentleman’s district, protected the 
steel mills, but what you call the finished product there is the 
raw material for our shipbuilders and for the men who con 
struct our buildings in my country. You talk about wool being 
raw material. It is raw material for the people here, but it 
is not raw material in my country. You talk about lumber 
being raw material, and yet 80 per cent of the entire value of 
lumber is paid directly in wages to the men who work in the 
mills. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is my friend satisfied with the duty on wool? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection to the 
duty on woo! as it stands. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman see any difference between 
the duty on woo! in this bill and in the Wilson bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY cf Washington. I say I have no objection 
to it. What I am complaining of is this, that you insist that 
everything we produce shall be placed on the free list, or else 
shall have practically no protection. They are your raw ma- 
terials, and you contend they must be cheap, while.the raw ma- 
terials that we buy from you you insist must be protected; in 
other words, our raw materials you insist must be cheap, while 
your raw materials must be high. 

You want to protect yourself, but not your neighbor. That is 
what I am complaining about—protection in spots, with your 
self always in the spots protected. 

Mr. PAYNE. Again I ask the gentleman about wool. Has 
the gentleman forgotten about wool? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; 
to wool. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Lumber is our product. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. We have little wool in my 
district. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
cattle out there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and they talk about 
hides being raw material. Leather is raw material in our coun- 
try. We have a number of boot and shoe manufactories in 
Seattle. Leather is a raw material out there. 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Ames adds this paragraph: 


I have no objection 


The gentleman has a good many 





| 
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Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman just made a statement about the 
number of people in his district working in the mills. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman make the stat nt ad- 

| visedly, as compared with the number of j« ¢ in the 

district represented by the gentleman from Indiana {[Mr. Crum- 
"ACKER | ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think so, if it is an 


average district. 
Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman investigated? 
Mr. CUSHMAN. Ther 110,000 
the lumber business. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


e are people in our State in 


Go ahead with the qu 


tion. 

Mr. MANN. I wanted to know whether the gentlsman had 
made actual comparison or if it was merely hot air. 

Mr. ‘HI MPHREY of Washington. Go ahead with the ques 
tion. 


Mr. MANN. That is the question. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is the gentleman through? 
Mr. MANN. If the gentleman says | ‘ le ¢ ri- 
son, I am through; but if he has not, I s vy want tec his 


attention to the fact that the votes in U wo dis s 
the same. The gentleman received himself t 
and that might naturally give him the impression that 


trict had increased very largely in population, while the ¢ 
of the gentleman from Indiana had not: but the 
both districts have had the increase in populat . and the v 


last fall in both districts was about the same. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, it may be true witl 
that particular district— 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the reason I asked whether tl 
man had made the comparison of districts 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did take ¢« sion to 1 


at the vote in the district of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE], and I found while I have a half million people i 
my district, according to his report he has less in 200,00 It 
is probably not true of the district of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, whose district extends up to near Chicago it has hada 
rapid growth in that particular district, as I think it 


the town of Gary. 


Mr. MANN. While the census returns probably are not 
reliable in either district, the vote in either district was es 
tremely large last fall and is about the same 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the percentage of 
the vote cast in his district is much larger than mine, accor 
to the population. 

Mr. MANN. I think it should be just the other 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; the ge en n is 
taken. 
Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from Indiana ] 


people, probably, who did mn 
man from Washi gton has. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


’& vote in his district 


than tue ¢ 


I do not think it is mat 


rial to this cameenhens but for the enlightenment of the gentl 

man I will say he is very much mistaken, because one reason i 

a man has to reside in my State a year before he can vote, and 
a large number have come into my State within the last yea 

Another thing, there is practically no political conte in m 
district. As the gentleman will notice, 1 was elected by the it 

significant majority of 18,500. It is practically : one way, and 
there is no great effort made to get ont the Ih ed to 
live in Indiana once myself, and I know the percentage, as a 
rule, is very much less there, because when I lived in Indiana 
we let no voter escape. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to state to the ¢ tleman that th 
was no controversy in my district. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad there was 

Mr. PAYNE. But the gentieman has compared my d 
with his. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washingtor IT am comparing the per 
centage of the population : ired with the te, and you 
do not have one-half the poy J strict that I have 
in mine. However, I do not thin his isi 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky Mr. Ol mit | would like to 
ask the gentleman from Washington a quest 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washingt Cel 

Mr. EDWARDS of Ker Wwkv. I hat the peor 
who started out advocating free lumbe +) " ' ; 
that there was a lumber trust in this country which c led 
the manufacture of lumber, £ Iw » ask m if 
tliey have not wholly and entirely fa | to establish that as a 
fact? Then I would like to ask him if they did not start out 


| with the other proposition that free lumber would comserye the 
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forests of this country and have failed wholly and completely to 
establish that fact? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, I do not like to pass 
upon the evidence for the gentlemen of the committee. It is 
before the House. In my opinion they did fail, but I am not 
discussing that particular question; but there is one statement 
that I will make, and that was that, according to the statement 
Go. & member of the Ways and Means Committee, and I make 
this statement because he has given me permission to do so—I 
refer to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry]—every 
witness who appeared before that committee asking for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon lumber had, either directly or indirectly, 
an interest in timber in Canada, every one of them. 


Mr. PAYNE. Did he tell you this further fact that every | 


gentleman who appeared for retaining the duty on lumber was 
interested in lumber in this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether 
he did or not, but I understand that is the fact and I was just 
going to say that every man who appeared there asking that 
the lumber duty be retained was interested in timber in this 
country; and that to my mind absolutely establishes one fact, 
that the removal of the tariff will benefit the Canadian and its 
retention will benefit the American, 

It seems to me that we ought not to hesitate very long when 
that question is presented. For whom will we legislate, the man 
in this country or the man in Canada; to increase the value 
in America or in British Columbia? The only interests in this 
country that favor the reduction of the tariff on lumber, be- 
sides the men who own timber in Canada, are the railroads. 
The railways that run into the Northwest are interested in it. 
They want to get lumber that they can haul from east of the 
Caseade Mountains into the Mississippi Valley. They can get 
it in Canada; they can not get it in the United States. They are 
very much interested for this reason in free lumber; and they 


are also interested in having the tariff taken off of coal, so that | servation, it would add greatly to their destruction. If this 


they can bring their coal supplies into this country without 
paying a tariff upon it. It is a well-known fact that some of 


to their interest to have coal put upon the free list. 

I want to speak for a few minutes in regard to the shingle 
industry of my State. 

I know a clamor has been raised throughout the country for 
the reduction of the tariff upon forest products. This clamor 
is based upon a misapprehension of the facts, and made without 
knowledge of the existing conditions. To do this would greatly 
injure one of the greatest industries of the country. To re- 
move the tariff upon shingles, notwithstanding the popular be- 
lief of those who live in the East, would have the following 
effects: 

First. It would largely, if not entirely, destroy that industry. 

Second. It would increase the price of shingles to the con- 
sumer. 

Third. It would lead to a waste of the timber supply of the 
country. 

In the State of Washington there are 498 shingle mills. Of 
these nearly all are small and independent concerns. They 
manufacture $12,000,000 worth of shingles annually. They em- 
ploy 14,000 men, all of them white and all American citizens. 
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Chinaman is paid by piecework, receiving 25 per cent less for 
the same work than the white man on this side of the line. 
It is true, as I have said, that the white man will, upon an 
average, do more work in a day than the Oriental, but not suffi- 
cient to offset the difference in wages. The Chinaman, while 
not so fast as the white man, is careful and painstaking to a 
degree not reached by any other workman. The shingle that 
he packs is the equal of the best in the world. So, on account 
of the wages paid to the laborer and poor timber, let me repeat, 
it costs more to produce a thousand shingles in Washington than 
in Canada. These disadvantages make certain either that 
wages must be reduced and the white American must produce 
a shingle out of inferior timber as low as the Oriental will 
produce it out of good timber or our mills must close if the 
tariff is removed. The only barrier that stands between the 
shingle mill of Washington and that of Canada is the duty. 
The Washington mill has not a single advantage to overcome 
the handicap of poor timber and high-priced labor outside of 
20 cents per 1,000 tariff. 
CONSERVATION OF THE FORESTS. 

It has been said with a great show of superior wisdom that 

if we buy a pack of shingles from British Columbia we save 


| that much of our timber resources. This is far from the fact. 


This fact should not be forgotten: That these men receive in | 


wages $9,600,000 a year, or 80 per cent of the entire value of 
the output. The State of Washington furnishes about 65 per 
cent of all of the shingles used in the United States. 

DIFFERENCE IN TIMBER. 

The Washington shingle mill is the scavenger of the forest. 
After the lumberman has gone the shingle mill takes up the 
refuse, the split butts, the stumps, the limbs, and tops; any 
portion of the tree that will make a 4-foot stick that has been 
left by the sawmill. Just across an imaginary line, so near 
that the hum of the machine can be heard in the American mill, 
are foreign mills of another country, Canada. These foreign 
mills cut largely from standing timber. Their government re- 
quires them to buy not by the tree or to buy the timber by the 
acre, but only that they pay for the timber they actually manu- 


facture. Therefore their material is better than that used by | 


the Washington mills. It takes less sawing, less work, and less 
cost to manufacture a shingle from good timber, free from knots 
and other defects, than it does from poor timber, the refuse of 
the lumberman. This is the first handicap of the American 
manufacturer. 
DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 

The American workman receives an average of $3.12 per day. 
His competitor at his elbow, with few exceptions, does not 
belong to the white race. Compare their wages with his. 


If our shingle mills in Washington do not run, being, as I 
have said, scavengers of the forest, the waste which now sup- 
plies these mills will rot in the woods, benefiting no one. Not 
only this, but by the removal of this refuse from which our 
shingles are made clearings for valuable farms are begun and 
a lasting improvement is added to the community. Of vital 
importance to forest conservation is the removal of this fallen 
timber, which is of a highly inflammable character, thereby 
reducing the menace of fire, the greatest of all enemies to our 
western forests. 

Instead of the closing of our shingle mills helping forest con- 


refuse material is made too cheap to be cut into shingles by the 


} . . e OF | removal of the tariff, it certainly would be too cheap to be pro- 
these western railways own large mines in Canada, and it is | 


tected. Cheap timber will not lead to conservation. The thing 
that is conservated is not the thing that is cheap but the thing 
that is dear, 

WOULD IT REDUCE THE PRICE? 

Our mills must close or reduce wages to the oriental level, 
for the market is already so limited that for many years the 
shingle mills of Washington have been idle several months each 
year. In spite of the tariff the Canadian is already selling 
largely in this country. After the Canadian becomes securely 
established in our market, the supply being less, American com- 
petition being gone, the demand remaining undiminished, does 
anyone believe that the price would be lowered? The whole- 
sale price of shingles has varied greatly within recent years, 
sometimes as much as $1 per thousand. This difference has 
always been promptly absorbed by the broker, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer. The consumer has paid during all the time of 
this fluctuation practically the same price. The retailer never 
changes his prices except in one way—upward. If the retailer, 


| the broker, and the manufacturer absorbs a fluctuation of $1 


per thousand upon shingles, the consumer getting no benefit 
therefrom, what reason have we to think that they will not 
absorb the comparatively small change of 30 cents per thousand 
should the tariff be removed? If not only the possibility, but 
the almost certain, should happen, then when we take the im- 
port duty off the shingles Canada should place an export duty 
on them, then we would not only close our mills, waste our for- 
ests, throw our men out of employment, pay a higher price for 
our shingles, but give to Canada the duty, for which the Treas- 


| ury at home, fast becoming depleted, is yearning. But conced- 


ing, for the sake of the argument, that Canada would not do 


| this, and that by reducing the American workmen to the level of 


} 





the Oriental we could reduce the price of shingles 3 cents per 100, 
the amount of the tariff upon them, is anyone in this country 
willing to say it shall be done? Will anyone say that it would 
be a wise thing to do? A free trader may be in favor of free 
shingles and know the facts. 

But there is not a single reason for protecting a single indus- 
try in America that can not be urged in behalf of the protec- 
tion of the shingle industry—not one. ‘There are two, and only 
two, reasons why any Republican who believes in the principles 
of his party practiced and preached from the day of Alexander 
Hamilton to the day of Taft should advocate the removal of 
the tariff on shingles, and these are ignorance and fear. The 
duty on shingles should have been doubled. If the opportunity 


| is given, I shall offer an amendment to that effect. 


I am a protectionist and a Republican. I believe in protec- 


They receive as follows: The Hindoo, 80 cents to $1.10 per day; | tion of all the industries of the country, not only my own in- 
My objection to 


the Japanese, from $1 to $1.25 per day; while the faithful ' dustries, but the industries of every section. 
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this bill is that it is a high protective bill in New England, in | 
many of the Eastern States, and in the Middle West, but in the 
Pacific States of the Northwest it is a free-trade bill. 

I do not believe in placing a burden upon your neighbor that 
rou are not willing to bear yourself. I most emphatically pro- 
test against protecting one section at the expense of another. 
If protection is right, then it can not be wrong to protect all: 
if it is wrong, let us abandon it and adopt the theory of our 
ancient and oft-discredited enemy, the Democratic party. Jus 
tice demands that we protect all or none. This bill smacks too 
much of selfishness and expediency. 

Everywhere it bears the marks of wanting to protect certai 
industries, and in order to do this sacrifices others that the a 
pearance of a reduction may be given. If the Ways and Me: 
Committee could have known the sentiment of the peopl 
day they would not have been so fearful of revising upward. 
The clamor for a reduction of the tariff has suddenly stilled, 
as men in their sober second thought have begun to realize the 
paralysis of our industries that will follow. In that demand 
they begin to see the silent mil!, the deserted factory, the 
smokeless chimney. When it is done and the result follows 
the people will forget the clamor to which we listened. They 
will curse us only for the result. The great criticism of this 
bill that I make is this: It was fear, and not judgment, that 
controlled its construction. [Applause.] 

I will insert in the Recorp some telegrams that explain 
themselves: 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 27, 1909. 
W. E. HuMPHREY, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your able stand. Climatic conditions such shingle 
mills can operate the year round. However, owing to Canadian com- 
petition mills have been forced to close from three to four months 
every year for ten years past. This is from personal knowledge 
Victor H. BECKMAN. 

. 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 27, 1909. 
W. BE. HcumMpnrey, 
Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Four thousand one hundred men employed in Seattle sawmills; all 
white and no Orientals employed. 
Victor H. BreckMAN. 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 24, 1909. 
W. E. HUMPHREY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Oriental labor employed in State of Washington approximately 1,500 
of total of 110,000 employed in lumber industry. Authentic statement 
to follow. See our brief before Ways and Means Committee Con 
gratulations on your stand. Lumber industry much misunderstood by 
Congress and people. 


Victor H. BecKMAN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the 
people of this country are particularly fortunate in having as the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] at this time, especially in the prep- 
aration of this tariff bill. I want to do the chairman the honor 
to say that I believe that his knowledge of the tariff laws of this 
country to-day is far superior to that of any other man in the 
country. Therefore I think the people of the country have 
especially been benefited because of his expert knowledge in 
the preparation of this bill. I have not always agreed with 
the gentleman from New York as to the fixing of rates in some 
of the schedules, but it is because I thought that he was wrong 
and that I was right. I have in many instances, however, 
yielded to his good judgment in his explanation of his ideas of 
the correct rates to be fixed on particular articles in the bill. 
I am happy to say, however, that he yielded to my. wishes in 
some things, which I considered a great compliment to me. 

If I may be permitted, I will read just a few remarks, and 
then I will take up the question of lumber and will be pleased, 
indeed, to answer the question of any man on any phase of the 
lumber schedule. I will give as courteous and correct a reply 
as I am able to. If I am unable to explain to your satisfac 
tion any part of that schedule, [ will readily yield to your 
better judgment and confess my ignorance of the industry. 

The American people at the last election were called on to 
make choice between two propositions for revising the existing 
tariff law. 
, ‘The Democratic party declared, in their platform, for an 
_Immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties.” 

The Republican party declared— 
unequivocally for the revision of the tariff by a special session o 
Congress immediately following the inauguration of the next President. 

And it further declared that— 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries, and the benefits that follow 
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are best secured by the establishment of maximu! und mir 
° ° the minimu! t ep S t the normai |! l 
at | 

And 
} t } to l ? 

\ ent i 
I R i ing t 
\ i } ay Ss are 
of the wa 
, t I ‘ « iri > ol { 
rhe American people, by overwhelming majority, d ded 
in favor of the Republi plan for and manner of ri 
sion, Therefore, Mr. ¢ 1 1, the Republican platf Ss 
ir chart and compass, and I f ne shi be guided and zat 
erned by it abs ely. Indeed, I am frank to say that had I 
10t been fully a d with i w ry to sul ‘ ) 
without qualification I « d rt 1 would 1 have accepted 
a seat in this House at the hands of 1 elects te whos 
fession of political faith it embodies. Fntire fr ness es 
me to say further that, in my) nion, some of the sched 
parts of schedules in the bill as reported by the Cor 
Ways and Means do not measure up full to 1 , al 
protection commanded by the platform promises « the R 
lican party, and I trust upon a fu > digestic of ; t f 
presented to the committee amendments w be presented 
cover such errors and omissions as are shown to exist. With 
the exceptions I have suggested, the b is good lat f 
| of its schedules, where it has been shown that rates in the 
| present law are higher than are necessary to preserve the home 
market to the American producer, those rates have b 

down in this bill to the protective limit: and in other schedules, 
where it has been shown to the committee that increased rates 
of duty were required to enable our own producers to s eSS 
fully compete in the home market with foreign-made proce 

made where wages are only from one-half to one-third high 
as in this country and where the manner of living of the wa; 
earners is such as no American citizen who is wellwisher of 
his country would be willing to have his wage-earning fellow 
citizen live—the rates of duty have been advanced. 

In addition to the revision or review of the whole tarifl v 
and the changes of rates of duty referred to, the « ! ee 3 
put in this bill a minimum and maximum provision, and tl I 
regard of the utmost value to all the people of tl ( 
engaged in gainful pursuits. The minimum rates are rd 
ing to our best judgment, only sufficient to cover “the diffe 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad, gether wit I 
reasonable profit to the American producer,” therefore 
mum rates of duty on all of the products of the farm, 
and factory, mine and mill, thus enabling the workers there 
and therein to receive American wages in their various 
pations, which are from two to four times as much as is 
received for the same work in, other countries, consequt 
live better, eat more and better food, wear more and bette 
clothing, and altogether to be better men and 
people occupying similar positions in any other count 
world. 

Also, we have made some changes in the ad 
clauses which are beneficial, so that, as we b ‘ le 
tion of imported goods at our customs-houses will | rele 
more difficult. Undervaluation is not only a crime ( 
the Government of revenue, but by it the Amé« | 
robbed of the protection which is promised yy the schedule 
rates, and the effort of the committee is to stop this nefar is 
practice as far as possible. We have consequently established 
specific instead of ad valorem rates to guard rainst i 
valuations. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill presented by the committee is n¢ 
fect—no tariff ever was and, as human knowledge is “l 
and human judgment is fallible, I assume none ever w 
but. as I have before said, this bill, taking to consider 
all the difficulties and perplexities surrounding the for 
a tariff law covering 4,000 items, to be operative upon and 
ing the industries and daily life of 90,000,000 of people, and 
cepting the errors and omissions to which I have referred d 
which I hope will be corrected before final passage, I d Lr 
my deliberate judgment that this bill will meet t require 
of present existing business conditions and the expectation of 
| the American people, and not only bring to this coun are 
| turn of the prosperity which we enjoyed before the late 
but a sufficient revenue to meet the ex ises of the Gover 
thus justifying the confidence placed in the Republican rty 
by the voters of the count \pplause 
| Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the duty on lumber. 


| The present rate of duty collected on | ind other lomb« ot 
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including hard woods, coming into this country from Canada, | 
British Columbia, and Mexico is $2 per thousand feet on rough | 
sawed lumber, and on dressed lumber or planed lumber an addi- 
tional duty is added, 50 cents for each side or edge planed, 
and another rate of duty on lumber converted into flooring, | 
ceiling, siding, and such like. 

The ad valorem rate of duty is 11 per cent, the lowest rate 
of duty collected on any prominent product coming into the 
United States. Every man who purchases lumber and does not | 
produce it would like to have lumber placed upon the free list. 
The human family are all selfish. All want the highest measure 
of protection to their own product, whether it be agricultural 
or manufactured or labor, but believe they could purchase 
the things they consume but do not produce, at a less price, | 
if duties on such articles were removed. It is quite inconsist- 
ent for any man to ask for protection on his finished product 
and free trade on his raw material, when his raw material is 
the finished product of his neighbor. The tanners. demanding 
free raw hides and protection on leather are most inconsistent 
in such demands. 

The lumber industry in the United States is one of the great 
industries of the country. The production last year reached 
the enormous sum of 40,000,000,000 feet, one-half of which was 
produced in the Southern States. The market value, at the | 
point of manufacture, for this lumber is about $15 per thousand 
feet, or a total value of $600,000,000. The cost of production, 
not including stumpage, is about two-thirds of this total sum, 
or $400,000,000; labor receiving at least $300,000,000 of this 
amount. The average freight rate on the entire forty billion 
is about $7.50 per thousand feet. This industry furnishes a | 
greater tonnage to transportation than does any other industry 
except agriculture. Seven hundred and fifty thousand to 800,000 
men are employed in the manufacturing of lumber. About 
30,000 sawmills are scattered about the country in every State 
in the Union. More than 26,000,000,000 feet of the output is 
produced by small sawmills, none of which cut more than 
19,000,000 feet per year. Some small towns in many States 
are entirely dependent for employment upon this industry. 

It is true our forests are being rapidly depleted of their mag- 
nificent pine timber, and values of stumpage are increasing. | 
The lumber industry needs protection only on low grades of 
coarse lumber. Our high grades compete in the markets of the 
world with any lumber from any part of the world, but a very 
large percentage of the product of the tree is low grade, and 
British Columbia is much interested in seeing the duty on lum- 
ber wiped out, that they might enjoy a greater proportion of 
our market. On the low-grade or coarse lumber the operator 
has the greatest struggle to realize a profit or the cost of pro- 
duction, and it is on this the lumbermen are making a desperate | 
fight to maintain the small measure of protection now provided 
for in the Dingley law. 








I am a firm believer in protection to every American industry, 
lumber included. I know of no reason why lumber should be 
made the mark for free-trade argument. Men engaged in that 
business are just as honorable and fair in their dealings as any 
other class on earth, and no man, high or low, great or small, | 
has any license to make any statement to the contrary. If he 
does make such a statement, he does it with absolute unfairness 
and prejudice and without cause or provocation. 

Under present conditions, prices in all lines of industry are 
depressed, none more so than in the lumber industry. No great | 
industry can be mentioned or pointed to in the United States 
that has suffered more during our present financial disturb- | 
ance than has the lumber industry. While the price of lumber | 
to the manufacturer has fallen off fully 40 per cent in the last 
twenty months, values of agricultural products have practically 
remain unchanged, and there never was a time in the history of 
the Republic when a given amount of agricultural products 
would buy more lumber than they will to-day. ‘Therefore, if 
this statement be correct, and I insist that it is, what reason 
is there in the contention that the values of lumber are out of 
harmony with other values at the present time? 

Mr. Chairman, in advocating a duty giving a fair measure of | 
protection to lumber, I have in mind the army of laboring men 
employed in that industry and the amount of the purchasing 
power they may have in supplying the necessities of life and a 
few comforts to their wives and their children. I also have in 
mind and give due consideration to the men who spend their 
lifetime in the industry and have their capital invested. Much 
credit is due to any man in legitimate lines of industry who | 
acquires wealth, if he is fair in his dealings, and no less credit 
should be given to manufacturers of lumber than to men engaged 
in any other line of industry. 

Some people have gone into hysterics over the question of | 
free lumber. I want to ask any man present or within the | 





sound of my voice if he can pick out a single prominent industry 
in this country that has as low a rate ad valorem protection 
as has lumber. I defy any man to point it out. There is none 
in the entire tariff laws that has anywhere near as low a rate 
of protection as has the lumber industry. All kinds of manu- 
factures and farm products are used in the production of lum- 
ber in this country, consumed by the lumbermen or the people 
engaged in that business. Not one single article consumed by 
any man engaged in the industry has anywhere near as small 
an amount of protection as the finished product of the lumber- 


| man—rough lumber. Wheat, oats, and corn, all kinds of farm 
| products, have somewhere from 25 to 60 per cent ad valorem 


protection. All those articles are used to a very large extent 
in the manufacture of lumber. Machinery, such as engines, 
cables, saws, belting, and all kinds of lumbering tools have 
the highest measure of protection. Every industry in the coun- 


| try furnishing those supplies to the lumbermen has more pro- 


tection than has lumber. 
Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Michigan yield 





to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will be pleased to do so. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman refer to the existing sched- 
ule or to the one in the proposed bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Either one. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish the gentleman would, if he can do so 
without trouble, let me know how much revenue the Govern- 
ment has received annually from the lumber schedules since the 
enactment of the Dingley law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can give it to you in round numbers. 
The importations of lumber, which come principally from 
Canada, are somewhere in the neighborhood of 800,000,000 or 
900,000,000 feet, and the duty about $1,600,000 or $1,700,000. 
The dressed lumber, such as flooring, siding, and ceiling, ready 
for the use of the carpenter, pays a higher rate of duty, and on 
all kinds the total revenues amount to less than $3,000,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And the revenue for the whole amount im- 
ported from Canada is a little over a million dollars? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the statement of the estimated 
revenues, $3,650,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is what it is. 

Mr. GAINES. On rough lumber, $1,700,000 in 1906, 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the amount that is paid on the 
rough lumber. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman is aware that 
certain southern Atlantic and Gulf States are interested in 
yellow-pine lumber. Has the gentleman investigated and de- 
termined whether the freight rates from the lumber mills in 
the South, in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, 
are not so high as to prevent competition with Canadian lum- 
ber on’ that lumber coming from any of the States which I 
have mentioned coming into competition with Canadian lumber 
at Chicago and the West, and in States north of the Ohio River, 
and I suppose the principal amount of lumber from which these 
revenues were received is rough lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would say to the gentleman that the total 
production of lumber in the entire United States last year was 
40,000,000,000 feet. Of that amount, nineteen billions, and about 
400,000,000 feet were produced in the 12 Southern States. 
The average freight paid on all lumber—all rough lumber, 
shipped, dressed, or planed in the United States—was about 


| $7.50 per thousand feet. From the State of Miss‘ssippi the rate 


on lumber to the Canadian border is about 30 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Where the lumber is rough, not dried, it weighs 
about 4 pounds to the foot, or 4,000 pounds to the thousand 
feet, or $12 per thousand freight. If it is dry lumber, it weighs 
about 3 pounds to the foot or $9 per thousand feet. Canadian 
lumber can be taken from any port on the Lakes by water ship- 
ment and delivered to Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Tonawanda, or any of the principal dis- 


| tributing points upon the Great Lakes for about $1.75 to $2 


per thousand feet, whereas from the southern mills it will cost 
over $7.50 per thousand feet to the same distributing point. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, may I ask the gentleman 
another question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. If the tariff were taken off 
rough lumber and the other kinds, would not the freight rates 


| that you have given be prohibitive, so far as permitting the 
| lumber from southern mills to compete with Canadian lumber? 


Mr. FORDNEY. It would beyond a certain zone or terri- 
tory; but when you get to a certain zone or point between two 
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great distributing points of manufactured lumber, then there is 
a territory along which there is common fighting ground, and 
in this territory the southern lumber will be met by the Cana- 
dian lumber. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
don me one minute more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say that the better quality of lum- 
ber—the best lumber manufactured in this country and in Can- 
ada or in any other country—has a ready market and can com- 
pete with any lumber in the world in any market of the world. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Just one question more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What I was 


Now, if the gentleman will par- 


undertaking to 


| such as timbers 


arrive at and get an opinion on from the gentleman, who is so | 


bountifully supplied with knowledge on the subject, is this: If 
this tax remain on the rough lumber at $2 per thousand under 
the Dingley bill, the people who are engaged in the production 
of lumber in the parts of the country to which I referred 
Southern States—can not compete with the Canadian lumber in 
the States north of the Ohio. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can not in certain territories. 
best markets in the world for the consumption of lumber are 
the thickly populated States of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Iowa, and those territories. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Then the tax being left on or 


taken off would not aid our people to successfully compete | 


for any of the lumber trade in the localities the gentleman has 
mentioned ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not catch that question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is, whether the tax of $2 
a thousand on rough lumber remains as it is in the Dingley 
bill or is reduced to $1.50 or is taken off altogether will not 
permit the people who manufacture lumber in the Southern 
States to compete with the Canadian lumber in the localities 
that the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will answer it in this way: The $2 duty 
now on lumber permits your southern lumber to ge to a certain 
zone in the markets, and there it meets the lumber from Canada. 
Any reduction in that duty that would give an 
to Canada, forces you back to your second trench, and lessens 
your market for your southern lumber. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRD. I understood you to say, and I think you are 
correct in it, that this duty does not do the southern yellow-pine 
dealer any good, except on his cheaper grades; that he can take 
the better grades of his lumber and compete with the world. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do not need it in the lumber industry 
in any territory in the outside world on your high-priced lumber. 

Mr. BYRD. Now, the cheap lumber only costs about $9 a 
thousand to make it at the mill, does it not? Is not that all? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That depends on the kind of lumber you are 
making and the territory in which your timber stands. 

Mr. BYRD. You are in the lumber business in Mississippi, 
are you not? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. BYRD. It costs you $9 a thousand to make it, does it not? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Mr. BYRD. 
that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
questions, 

Mr. BYRD. Then you are mistaken when you say that it is a 
less rate of duty than we have on any other product or article? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no, my friend. You can not give a 
fair comparison by picking out your mill culls or scoots, the 
lowest grade in the product of the log. You must take the 
entire product of the log in order to get a fair average. 

Mr. BYRD. I say, it does not do you any good except on the 
lower grades, according to your statement; and if it does not, 
and the lower grade is only worth $9, then $2 on $9 makes 
between 20 and 25 per cent. 

_Mr. FORDNEY. Whether it is low grade or whether it is 
high grade, you meet the Canadian high-grade lumber with 
your high-grade lumber, or you meet their low-grade lumber 
with your low grades, and free trade gives them just that much 
advantage over you. 

Mr. BYRD. Still, you do not answer the question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now wait a minute. My dear friend, if 
you must reduce the price on your high grade to a minimum, 
you then incur a loss on 60 per cent of the product of your log, 
and you can not exist or make a profit on the whole output——— 

Mr. BYRD. I want the gentleman to stand by what he has 
just said—that the duty does you no good on your high grades. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is not needed to compete with Canada in 
any foreign markets in the world on high grades. 


Two dollars a thousand on $9; what per cent is 


You figure it out. I will answer your 
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Mr. BYRD. Is it not true that the yellow-pine people and 
people principally from the States south of the Ohio River 
sell annually from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of their lum- 
ber in Canada in competition with the Canadian lun 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think it is. Let me 
that right here. I am engaged in that business myself, and I 
think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] did the in 
dustry this much injustice, not intentionally, but as an error of 
judgment on his part: It has been said that southern lumber 
is going into Canada in large quantities. I say 
is not correct, no matter from whom it comes, because there 
is no lumber going into Canada to-day, except on special! bills, 
12 by 12, in ths. In Canada 
no longleaf pine, ans there is no timber in the United States 


ber ? 


AanSsWwe! 


that statement 


long le there is 


except Douglas fir from the Pacific coast that equals it in 
| strength and lasting quality for building purposes, such as 





advantage | 


bridge timbers and bill timbers of all kinds. comes to 
our market to get special bills and no other, 


Mr. BYRD. Now, will you answer this question: If we in 


Canada 


sist on this $2 duty and tax on the cheaper grades of Canadian 
lumber, is there not danger of Canada putting on a retaliatory 
|} duty so as to tax the yellow-pine timber out of Canada, so 


that they will get their own supply from the forests of the 
Pacific coast? 
Mr. FORDNEY. The great danger of removing the duty on 


lumber is of bringing in the competition of the low grades of 


| lumber from British Columbia and from the maritime provinces 


of Canada, the low grades meeting our southern pine in 

Indiana, and the territory along the line of those States 
Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman answer another question? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I will, in a minute. I will be pleased to 


Ohio, 


|} answer any question the gentleman may ask, if I can have time 


to answer it. Now, in the preparation 
this lumber, such as I have mentioned, it 
advantage of the sawmill men in 


manufacture of 
the 
log, if it is 


and 
is often found to 
taking a 


coarse 


| perfectly sound, to put it into bridge timber or building timber, 


which will admit of some knots; and in putting 
class of timber into bridge and building timber instead of 


coarse that 


into 


boards, a higher price is obtained for it, whereas if it is put 
into boards it goes into a low grade of lumber, or mill culls, 
and sells for six or seven dollars a thousand at the mills. If 
| you put it into bridge or building timber, you get $18 or $20 for 


|any kind of cheap lumber will do 





it. That is the advantage the southern lumbermen have in pre 
paring bills of that character and 
Canada. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it not a 
British Columbia, one >f 
facture a grade to compete with the southern pine, and that 
they are now petitioning the Canadian Parliament to put such 
a duty on yellow pine so as to enable them to supply the markets 
of eastern Canada, which is now cut out by the overland fre 
rates? . 

Mr. FORDNEY. We have many kinds of 
country that will produce lumber which will 
British Columbia timber, but as I have said, 
strength and lasting qualities, the longleaf pine and the I 
fir from the Pacific coast are the timbers in the « ! 
But when you come down to common grades, such as box, shool 
barn boards, and lumber that from 
as we 


special shipping it into 


fact that the lumber asso 


timber 
compete with 


for bridge t Der 


best 
is sheltered the w he 
just as southe 
or the Douglas fir. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman said a while ago that the 


great consuming districts in this country were the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The thickly populated States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that less than 3 per cent of 


the shipments of lumber from the Southern States on the At 


| lantie seaboard are shipped into this great consuming territory 


Mr. FORDNEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman il 
firm in which I am interested in the State of Mississippi shipped 


| last year 36,000,000 feet, and 95 per cent of it went into the 


States I have named. 


Mr. KITCHIN. But is not the market for the Atlantic sea 
board States in the South, New England, the State of Nev 
York, and part of Pennsylvania and West Virginia? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The market for southern lumber is in the 
North. You have nothing to the south but the Gulf of Mexico 


The amount of lumber consumed in the South—in the warmer 
climates, where people do not build as good houses to live in as 
they build in the colder they do not cons the 
amount of lumber per capita that the people do in the colder 
countries. 


climates, ime 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman does not catch the point of 


my inquiry. Do the shipments of lumber from the States of 
Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia, that go 
into the great consuming States mentioned by you—tTllinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and other Western States—amount to more than 


3 per cent of their output? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think it is much larger. The great por- 
tion of the product goes north; I know it is so from our mill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says that in the high grade 
of timber there is no need of protection. I agree with him. 
But what does he mean by low grades, and what prices do 


they bring f. o. b. at the mill? I recollect that it was stated 
before your committee that this low grade of lumber is lumber 
that sells for $6 to $8. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The distinction between high and low grade 
lumber is this, especially in the South, in the longleaf yellow- 
pine belt and the shortleaf pine belt of the South. The usual 


number of logs cut from each tree—say, 12, 14, or 16 feet in 
length, which are standard lengths—are about four logs to the 
average tree. The average height of the body of a tree is from 
50 to 60 feet. There is one log in every tree fallen—and that is 
the top log, among the limbs—that makes coarse boards when 
cut into lumber. So that in all cases the top log in every tree, 
and many times the second log from the top, has limbs and knots 
in ft, and the lumber cut from those logs is the low-grade coarse 
lumber. ‘ 

The high-grade lumber is that portion of the tree from the 


first or second logs in the tree, which is free from defects such | 


as knots or ring rots, or, as lumbermen call it, “ punk knots.” 


Mr. KITCHIN. And that same kind of grade, low grade and | 


high grade, pertains to the log of the tree in Canada just the 
same as in the United States? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, anywhere in the country. Now, my | 


friend, the difference as to the price of your lumber depends 
on whether or not you can take the log from the woods, convert 
it into lumber and finish it, and put it on board of cars at a 
profit, or whether it pays you to leave that coarse log in the 
woods. 

When the price of your low-grade lumber is so low, $5, $6, 
$7, $8, or $9 per thousand, when put on cars at your mill, it 


will cost that much money to take the log from the woods and | 


convert it into lumber and put it on the cars. Unless you can 
see some profit in it you are going to leave it lie where the tree 
has fallen in the woods, and therefore, instead of conserving 
your forests, you abandon the coarse logs in the woods and de- 
plete your forests by leaving 20, 25, or 30 per cent of the forest 
lying in the woods for the fire to destroy. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If this class of lumper which the gentleman 
speaks of as low grade will net at the mill f.o.b. from $10 to 
$12, the gentleman does not think that will need any protection, 
does he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that every piece of 
the tree, if it is no bigger than a match, is entitled to protec- 
tion, no matter what grade it is. [Applause and laughter.] 
"Mr. KITCHIN. Will this bill or does the Dingley bill pro- 
tect this low-grade stuff that will net $12 f. o. b.? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It gets a fair measure of protection, but 
not as much as I would like. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If, however, it nets from $7 to $8 at the 
mills, this protection is about 25 or 30 per cent ad valorem, is 
it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not say net. I said the cost of pro- 
duction, figuring nothing for the stumpage—the timber, the 
price you pay for it in the woods. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You misunderstood the question. If your 
low grades net, selling price f. o. b. at the mill, from $6 to $8, 
then the ad valorem tariff now is about 25 or 30 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; on your low grades it is high, but 
how about your white pine that sells as high as $70 per 
thousand? What is the ad valorem there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would be about 3 per cent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you pick out low grades and measure 
the ad valorem as against the entire product of the log, why, 
when sorting beans, do not you put the duty on the hand-picked 
lkeans, and not on the beans that go to Boston for baked beans? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
high-grade lumber needs no protection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In the foreign markets of the world we can 
compete with any lumber from any country in the world. That 
is the position. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that we export of boards 
and deals and low grades and high grades 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wait a minute. Do we not export twice as 
much as we import from every country in the world of that 
same class of stuff that we import? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know of any exports of low-grade 
lumber from any part of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that last year we exported 
of the very kind of lumber, planks, board, and deals, rough 
and planed, more than twice as much as the whole outside 
world imported into this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have no doubt that that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And of the same class of material. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait; let me answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. The gentleman can stand here and ask me questions all 
day, and I will answer them courteously, but let me have time to 
answer them. Now,I say this: That we export our high grades, 
and in the foreign markets meet the lumber from any country 
in the world. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
stated the other day that our exports from the Pacific coast far 
exceeded that from British Columbia, when it had been stated 
that it cost less money to produce lumber in British Columbia 
than it does in the great States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Let me tell you why that is trne. He is correct 
in that statement, but it needs an explanation. 

Only the high grades are exported. No sawmill man in the 
world can run steadily day after day and cut up the product of 
the log and pile upin his yard the low-grade lumber without any 
market for it and continue to export his high grades, and the 
sritish Columbia exporting market is limited absolutely by the 
market she has for her low grades; and she has been here this 
winter, through representatives of British Columbia ownership 
in timber, demanding that the tariff wall of $2 per thousand be 
taken down, so that they can enjoy the markets of the United 
States for their low grades, and thereby increase their export on 
their high grades. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman, speaking about zones, if it is not an indisputable fact 
that—as to southern lumber, and especially as to the lower 
grades of southern lumber—the lumbermen of North Carolina, 
Georgia, and the other Southern States do market their lumber 
in the markets of New York and Pennsylvania in competition 
with Canada? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Very little, irdeed, sir; because the freight 
is prohibitive. Now, let me say something about freights——- 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. One minute. My informa- 
tion is that the lumbermen of North Carolina—and I take it 
also of other Southern States—do market their lumber, both 
the low grades and the high grades, in the markets of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. That is my information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Canada, you say? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. No; I said in competition 
with Canada. I will repeat my question if necessary, but I 
do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps I understood your question, and if 
so I will answer, and if I did not you can ask me again. Low- 
grade lumber from southern mills comes in competition in 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York with the low-grade 
lumber of many varieties of timber, such as hemlock and hard- 
woods of all kinds. Hemlock, no matter where it is marketed, 
is low-grade lumber, and sells in connection with the low grade 
from 30 to 40 or 50 per cent—of the product of the longleaf 
pine of the South, and you must meet that competition and a 
high rate of freight when you get into other territory; and the 





| low-grade pine coming from Canada and the hemloek produced 


over there meets those low grades in these great consuming States, 
and therefore the competition is very keen and the profit ex- 
ceedingly small, if any at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. That is exactly the point 
I was making. The lumber cut, according to the figures of 
1906, in North Carolina, was worth $20,000,000. The lumber 
cut of the whole South is about one-half the product of the 
country. Now, my information is that the lumber of my 
State—and, I take it, of other Southern States—is marketed 
in the markets of New York and Pennsylvania, in that competi- 
tive zone to which the gentleman refers, and it is now marketed 
there and comes in competition with Canadian lumber. I am 
not speaking of any shipments into Canada. Now, one further 
question: Allusion has been made here te low grades of lumber. 
I think I understand fully what the gentleman means by the 
low grades—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Coarse lumber. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Yes; I am talking about 
the rough or coarse lumber of the lower grades. As has been 
stated on the floor, southern yellow pine can compete with the 
world, but is it not a fact that within the last decade the low 
grades of lumber, Nos. 2 and 3, have been most largely manu- 
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factured in the South, and that the southern mills have gone | 
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largely into the manufacture of low grades of lumber? Is | 


that the fact or not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the fact in many cases, let me say, 
gentlemen. The only men appearing before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and advocating a reduction of the duty or a 
removal of the duty on lumber were from a little territory in 
the State of Minnesota, and I want to tell you about that be- 
fore I go further in answering those questions. 

There came before our committee, and I will be plain and 
mention their names, a man by the name of Knappen, and, I 
believe he is in the city, and I hope he is in the gallery to hear 
what I have to say. There came with him a Mr. Lynch, who is 
well known to gentlemen from Minnesota as the campaign man- 
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ment prepared and presented to me after a thorough investi 
tion, I am told, and I will show you to what extent Mr. Rogers 
is interested in lumber yards in North Dakota, the gentleman 
who wanted free trade on lumber and said the consumer would 
be benefited by the removal of the duty. He is interested in 
and I am told is the president of four companies—the Rogers 
Lumber Company, the Meyers Lumber Company, the Lo 
worthy Lumber Company, and the Phoenix Lumber Co 


ee 


| which cempanies have 99 retail yards in that country In 54 
out of 74 towns they own 1 yard; in 18 towns they own 2 yards 
and in 2 towns they own 3 yards, and absolutely monopoli 


ager of Governor Johnson of that State, an elegant gentleman. | 


There came with him a man by the name of Rogers, a lumber- 
man. and another gentleman by the name of Scanlon. Mr. 
Seanlon and his associates have large lumber holdings in the 
State of Louisiana. Those gentlemen advocated a removal of 
the duty on lumber. 

Mr. Knappen, a young gentleman who prepared a magnificent 
paper and presented it to the committee, was the spokesman of 
the crowd. He represented himself to be the secretary of the 
Great Northwestern Conservation Association. I asked Mr. 
Knappen who the men were that made up the association. He 
smiled and said, “ I am principally it.” 

It developed, however, that Mr. Knappen was here as the 


representative of the other gentlemen whose names I have men- | 


tioned. I remember Mr. Rogers in particular advocating the 
abolition of the duty on imported lumber; and he stated, as I 
now remember it, that the consumer would get the benefit of a 
reduction, but that the yard dealer would be benefited in that 
$2 reduction by the fact that he would have less money invested 
in his stock of lumber in the yard, and therefore his investment 
would be less, his insurance would be less, apd his risk in every 
respect would be less, but that the consumer would get all the 
reduction. Now, let me tell you, gentlemen, I believe Mr. 
Knappen would not know a sawmill if he met it in the road. 
[Laughter.] He never was a manufacturer of lumber, and ad- 
mitted that fact to the committee. I say that he was the spokes- 
man for the other gentlemen. Mr. Scanlon, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Lynch all admitted they had exceedingly large holdings of 
timber in British Columbia and were manufacturing in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, did not those men 
testify that they owned timber both in Canada, or both in 
British Columbia and the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Scanlon did, and I have just stated 
that he owned timber in Louisiana. A few days later a Mr. 
Bloedel, a lumber manufacturer living in the district of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Humpnrey], at Bellingham, 
came across the country to Washington to request the reten 
tion of the duty on lumber, because he is in the business and 
interested. On his way—at Minot, N. Dak.—a Mr. Murphy, 
whose letter I hold in my hand, got on the train with Mr. 
Bloedel, and in a conversation the question of the tariff came 
up. Mr. Murphy said that there was one thing in the tariff 
bill that he wanted to see put on the free list, and that was 
lumber. Mr. Bloedel stated: 

That is the one thing that I do not want to see put on the free list 

Murphy said: 

If you had my end of the string you would want to see free lumber 
I am a farmer, living at Minot, N. Dak. I own some farms about there, 
and in the last few years have been putting up some buildings. I 
placed an order with a lumber yard at Minot, N. Dak., the other day 
for eleven hundred dollars’ worth of lumber, and I paid $24, $26, and 
$28 per thousand feet for bill and dimension stuff, barn boards, and so 
forth, and it is too high. 

sloedel said to him: 


What did you pay for those same grades two years ago, my friend? 

Absolutely the same price, sir— 

He replied. 

Mr. Bloedel then turned to him and said: 

My friend, let me tell you something. I know who you bought that 
lumber from. His name is Rogers, is it not? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOEDEL. Mr. Rogers is to-day buying these grades of lumber at 
from $5 to $8 per thousand feet less than he did eighteen months ago, 
and he is charging you the very same price per thousand feet you paid 
him when he paid a lower wholesale price for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. This is the gentleman, Mr. Rogers, that 
came before our committee and said that the consumer would 
get the benefit of the reduction of the duty. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 





the retail lumber industry in that region. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me finish this statement. That gen 
tleman is manufacturing lumber in British Columbia, and he is 
exacting from the Dakota consumer the same price to-day, $7, 
58, and $10 profit above that which he received when the lumber 
industry was in its prime two yeafs ago. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 


I yield to the gentleman. 
Does the gentleman know whether Mr. 


Rogers has the retail price of his lumber fixed by an association 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Chicago, or somewhere « ; 
as I have been informed is done for retailers in t State of 
Texas? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Pinchot, of the Forestry Department, 
came before our committee, and while we know that that de 
partment of justice has for two or three years been i 
gating, if I have it correct, have had at their disposal and ent 
about $500,000 of the Government’s money trying to and 
locate a lumber trust, admitted before the committee that he 
had not been able to find one anywhere. [Renewed applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have my information from lumber people 
in Texas that prices were fixed for our section of the country 


in St. Louis, and I know of numerous instances reported by 
reliable people charging that the price of lumber is fixed for 


them there, and that the retail dealers do not dare ‘ rt 
from the schedule so fixed. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit a correcti Chi 
gentleman states that Mr. Pinchot has been making ‘ 
tion as to whether there was a lumber trust. No investigation 


has been made by Mr. Pinchot through the Forestry Sei 
but by the Bureau of Corporations. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, the gentleman may be co! t I 
think he is. Mr. Pinchot has access to the facts ol 
the investigation, and he has at his disposal all the inf: 
gathered by the Government. Now I am going to 
gentleman as to the existence of a lumber trust. I 


in the lumber business since I was a boy and I hi nevel 
known in that business any such thing to exist, and it t 
certain that I would have known something about it if it i 
existed. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Rockefeller has the same s 
rance with reference to an oil trust. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not class me with Re fell 
the gentleman does not dispute the ¢ ‘ S 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You have just said that R rs 
had a monopoly and controlled the trade. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, suppose you had a peanut s ! 


there was nobody else had one, you would | 
of the business, would you not? [Laughter. | 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you not know that the price of lumber 
is fixed by associations throughout the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not. There is no such thing in 


| this country, and I defy the gentleman to furnish any r 


I hold in my hand a state- | 


Republican side. 


proof of his assertion. [Applause on the 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have at least been told that it was so 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I have been told that there is a hell 
and a heaven, but I have never been there. | Laughter. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have been told so by a number of people 
and if the gentleman will be courteous and patient 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have been told so by © man who is the 
owner of standing timber, who is a manufacturer of lumber in 
the State of Louisiana, who is a wholesale dealer in lumber in 
Texas; and, furthermore, he wrote me the other day that, in the 
interest of the people, I ought to vote for free lumber and free 
coal. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be courteous with you, my friend; and 
let me say to you that if you will request that fellow to come 
forward with his proof of a combination, and if he furnishes 
the proof, I will show you a white blackbird. [Laughter.} 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. 


so that you can not get witnesses; but that it exists is a matter 
of common knowledge. 


I think it very likely they cover their tracks 


Mr. HARDY. I buy lumber, and we have retail lumber deal- 
ers in my town. I had one of those gentlemen come to me for 
the purpose of investigating this question of the lumber trust. 
He showed me circular price lists issued from a syndicate in 
St. Louis, by the month, and told me that every mill in south 
Texas that he went to had that circular price list, and he had 
to buy his lumber at those prices, and I have those circular 
price lists in my office to-day. It is simply a pricing machine, 
or combine or trust, or call it what you will; but it makes the 
market price. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, let me answer that. 

Mr. HARDY. 
and month to month, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer your question. I will re- 
peat that I have been in the lumber business since I was a boy, 
and I hope to remain in that business until I die, because I 
do not know anything about any other line of business; but I 
will demand from the people to whom I sell lumber the best 
price I can obtain, but deal fair with them. 

Mr. HARDY. Very well. Will you combine with all the 
other lumber producers to fix the price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I never did and never will. 

Mr. HARDY. And if you do combine 

Mr. FORDNEY., I think it would be unjust. 
it ever has been or ever will be done. I will tell you why it 
has not. In the United States there are to-day about 30,000 saw- 
mills, and out of the 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut last year 





I do not think 


cut more than 10,000,000 feet in any one year. [Applause.] 
Now, in the face of that fact, will you say there is a lumber 
trust among the manufacturers of lumber? I am not a retailer 
of lumber. I am a manufacturer, and I know of no combina- 
tion, and there is none in existence, and I defy any man to 
come forward with proof to the contrary. 
Mr. HARDY. Then, I ask you, how do you account for this 
price list coming from St. Louis? What would you call proof? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Qh, I never was in St. Louis but once in my 
life, and I do not know anything about the retail trade there. 
Mr. HARDY. But this is the retail trade in Texas—with 
prices fixed at nearly all the mills there by a mill men’s syn- 
dicate in St. Louis. 
Mr. FORDNEY. 
remarks, because I am ignorant of the conditions existing there. 
Mr. HARDY. But I am asking you about this circular that 
goes down to southeast Texas and fixes the price of our lumber 
there for the mills in southeast Texas—fixes the price at the 
mills for the retail dealer in lumber. I have not only the word 


of one retailer but of more than one retailer who showed me | 


these circulars, and my own personal inspection of these 
monthly circulars. How do you account for that, if there is no 
agreement—no gentleman’s agreement or trust in lumber? It 
may not be a trust, but it makes a noise just like one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know anything about your circu- 
lars. I have a circular here which I want to explain to the 
House. 

Mr. HARDY. Those are the facts anyhow. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say that while some circulars may 
be unreliable, I want to show you how unreliable this one is, 
and it has the name of my friend Mr. Knappen attached to it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute, and I will yield. 

Mr. GAINES. Before my colleague goes on may I ask this 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Have you stated that Mr. Pinchot testified 
before our committee that he had been for several years look- 
ing for a lumber trust and could not find one and did not believe 
that it existed in the country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; he did so state. Now, my friend, let 
me state this, and then I will answer your question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELL., I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan be allowed to complete his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan be allowed to 
proceed until he completes his remarks. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. There ought to be some limit on the time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman knows that I am answering 
questions. There are several other things I want to speak 
about besides lumber. I am endeavoring to answer all questions 
courteously, and all I ask is sufficient time, but I do not want 


And those prices are made from year to year | 


And I am not at all concerned in it. in mv | 
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| 


to take up more time than the patience of the House will accord 
| to me, 


Mr. MANN. 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair submitted the request and an- 
nounced that there was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I did not hear the Chair. It seems to me there 
ought to be some limit of time where it is purely asking ques- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may pro- 
ceed for one hour. 

Mr. GAINES. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee has already granted the gentelman time to 
complete his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask a question in con- 
nection with the one asked by the gentleman from West Vir- 


Has the matter of time been closed, Mr. Chair- 


I want to ask the gentleman one 


ginia: Is it not also true that after we got through with these 
| hearings it was announced in the public press that Mr. Weyer- 


hauser and Mr. Walker and others were down here at the 
New Willard Hotel forming a lumber trust? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I saw it in the papers the other day that 





| 


King Edward was having an operation for appendicitis, but 
I do not know anything about the truth of the statement. 
[Laughter.] I will be courteous to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. Mr. Walker was here in November or December. | 


| know also that Mr. Weyerhauser, junior, was here, but Mr. 
26,000,000,000 feet were cut by small sawmills, none of which | 


Weyerhauser, senior, has not been here to my knowledge this 
winter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that, because he is sick. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, this gentleman, Knappen, 
the only man representing the only interest here asking for free 
trade on lumber, as an American citizen demanding protection 
for the consumer, whose sole interest seems to be in the con- 
sumer, has sent out a circular published in the American Lum- 


| berman, and I want to call attention to it. 


Mr. Scanlon, from Minneapolis, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Company, and Theodore Knappen, as secretary of a timber- 
holding company of British Columbia, say they have recently 
purchased 1,500,000,000 feet of standing timber, which I know 
can be purchased for from 50 to 75 cents per thousand feet, 
have offered for sale stock in that company, capitalized at 
$6,000,000—I say, they offer to dispose of the stock of their 
company to American citizens, which means, at this price, $4 
per thousand on the billion and a half feet. That is the class 
of men that have been here asking for a reduction of the duiy 
on lumber. If we have to go to British Columbia or England 
to get the opinion of King Edward or to the Czar of Russia as 
how to make up the schedules in the tariff bill, where does the 
wisdom of the members of the committee and this House 
come in? 

‘Mr. GRONNA. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Since the gentleman has referred to Mr. 
Murphy, of my State, whom I know very well, I want to ask 
the gentleman if it is not true, or if he knows anything to the 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 





contrary, that lumber is now being sold at retail in the State 
of North Dakota by the Retail Lumber Association? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have not the slightest idea of any such 
thing; I never heard of it. I have Mr. Murphy’s letter with the 
figures stating the price he paid, and it was given to Mr. Blau- 
dell on the train. I have repeated just what he stated; and if 
the gentleman knows him, I ask him for the integrity of Murphy 
as a gentleman. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman wili permit me, I will say 
that I have been a retailer of lumber and have sold a great deal 
of it, and the price is regulated absolutely by the Minneapolis 
association. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Association of what? 

Mr. GRONNA. Association of lumbermen. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Producers of rough lumber or retailers that 
fix the price to the consumer? Will the gentleman be fair? I 
am pleading for the protection of rough lumber, and I know 
nothing about the retail business. Tell me whether or not that 
association is an association of manufacturers of rough lumber 
or a retail association. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman will permit me, I will ex- 
plain. The people of my State—I can not answer the question 


by yes or no—the people of our State have demanded free lum- 
ber, for they believe that by having free lumber it would be sold 
Of course, that is a ques- 


considerably cheaper than it now is. 
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tion we can not now decide. But the retailers of the State of Mr. FORDNBEY. Good God, I have explained that in the 
North Dakota, the individual retailers, are being driven out of | plainest way, in my opinion, that it could be explained. Here 


business. is Rogers, a lumber trust within himself. 
Mr. FORDNEY. By whom? Mr. SLAYDEN. And there is another one in St. Louis, and 
Mr. GRONNA. By these associations. that makes two. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Who makes up the associations? Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. Do you blame the manufac 
Mr. GRONNA. I could give the gentleman the names if he | turer in Mississippi for what Rogers is doing in North Dakota? 
would give me the time. _Mr. SLAYDEN. No; but I blame the manufacturer who asso- 
Mr. FORDNEY. Tell me who they are, if you know; and if | ciates himself with them. 


you do not know, say so. The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that the gentleman 
“ Mr. GRONNA. Some of them are manufacturers. from Michigan is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Who are they? Mr. FORDNEY. Do not go too far. Do not come here and 
Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Michigan permit criticise a manufacturer of rough lumber in Mississippi, or in 
me to ask the gentleman from North Dakota a question? any other State, for what the retailer is doing in North Dakota. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I know nothing about their associations, and the manufacturers 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- | &f Tough lumber are in no way responsible. I shall not answer 
man from North Dakota if it is not a fact that the price he | *¥Y More questions along that line, because gentlemen do not 
speaks of being fixed by an association in Minneapolis is not | ‘¥rDish the proof. = 
fixed by a retail lumber dealers’ association; and is not this Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit a slight inter- 
also the fact, or was it not the fact only a short time ago, that | ™UPtion right there? 


that association parcels out the territory in which the local re- Mr. sORDEES. ami = on _—— a tru 
tail dealer may sell lumber, and that if the manufacturer in| _ M"- KITCHIN. The gentleman denies that there is a trust. 


Minneapolis sells direct to the consumer within that territory Is it not a fact that most or a larger portion of the standing 
he is either blacklisted or must pay to the local dealer 10 per | t#mber in this country is in the hands of a very few people? 
cent of the amount of the cost of the lumber sold by the manu- Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is not. 
facturer to the consumer? Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman u 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman—— Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. It was stated before the 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from ‘ aoe _ Ways and oe that cnn = - ope oa ho 
Michigan if I may have permission to answer that question. rr : - country amounted as as 2 te fri - 1 t] a aoa eon = 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman—— timber of the nited a ae, _ ——— : a ‘i if 1 : . 

Mr. GRONNA. But I would like to answer the question of do have =a noldings of timber ; and, so help me wee, & 5 oe 
the gentleman from Minnesota. the money I would be one of them, and I ought not to be criti- 

Mr. FORDNEY. I refuse to yield any longer. I am going to —s ae anne. LAppause and os as to foe up the 
answer the gentleman. Gentlemen come here with generalities, | _ Mr. KI r¢ HIN. Just et eee oe ae S ou 
but I wish to say to them to bring their proof, and if they gentleman 6 meneey Did a — _— ee er 
know of any such thing they ought to do it. You have had the Ways and Means ae oe _ “ eras ee oe 
for three months the oportunity to furnish the proof, and why ng oe ee ee syate —_~ adlipes > eet toe ean 
do you not present it. Do not deal in generalities. ae ee ae of re —s a ee 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman need not address his remarks —— . Did not 1s a — yp ; in the same line 
to me. I was talking about a retail lumber dealers’ association. | , Mr. FORDNEX. | I might have, but _ Just =: . a 
I do not know that there is a combination among the manu- | *” which the question of the gentleman has been put. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman please explain what he 
facturers. : : ; letide anedl ‘ CR RY 
. oe : ioe meant by the timber holdings going into “strong hands 
Mr. FORDNEY. Gentlemen should not attempt to prejudice Mr. FORDNEY. Men who are able to hold and deman 
the Members of this House with generalities without the facts. | , price as will bring to them a fair return or profit on their it 

Mr. GRONNA. But I know personally of the facts. I have | yostment. ' 
been a retail lumber dealer. Mr. KITCHIN. Another question right there 
Mr. FORDNEY. What proof has the gentleman? Mr. FORDNEY. No: I am not going to answer any more 
Mr. GRONNA. , i know of my own knowledge. such questions. If you will ask me a question for information 
Mr. FORDNEY. Bring the proof in here. I refuse to an- | 7 wij) answer it. but I do not want you to take anv more of 1 
swer any further questions of that character, because the ; . 


7 7 time in this way. I will be courteous, but do not be afrair i 
gentleman only makes statements. Now I yield to the gentle- | | am alarmed about any question you may ask me, for I can 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. ; ; answer the gentleman correctly andewill answer it without fear, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman has just laid down a Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman will. Will you per 
condition that I can not possibly comply with. mit one question? ; ; 
Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman’s inquiry is along the Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
same line as the others, there is nothing to it except to prejudice Mr. KITCHIN. Speaking about large stumpage holders, 
some man within the sound of his voice without furnishing proof. | you attended the recent lumber banquet at the New Willard 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit me to put the | }yote)+ 
question and let us see? The gentleman has yielded to me three | yr FORDNEY. No. sir: I did not. 
or four times for a question, and then has turned his back on | Mr. KITCHIN. You read the speeches. 
me and declined to hear it. | Mr. FORDNEY. No: I did not. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman can ask his question without Mr. KITCHIN. Have you not heard that Mr. Skinner. the 


complaining about it. chairman of a committee sent to Washington by the Pacifie 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I am addressing my remarks, Mr. Chair- | Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stated in his speech 


man, to the gentleman from Michigan, and not to the gentleman | there that half of the standing timber of this country was 


from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. | the States of Washington, Oregon, and Califernia, and 90 yx 
Mr. MANN. That is very fortunate. cent of that half was in the hands of a few individuals and 
Mr. SLAYDEN. And, Mr. Chairman, I appeal for protection | corporations? 

from the gentleman from Illinois. Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know that Mr. Skinner made any 


Mr. MANN. And I hope the gentleman from Michigan will | such statement. If he did, I think it is entirely incorrect, be 
appeal for protection from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. | cause I know better. I know as much about the business as 


SLAYDEN], who unfortunately has lost his temper although he | Mr. Skinner, because I have been in the business since before 
is one of the most genial Members of the House. he was born. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the privilege, Mr. KITCHIN. He is a larger lumber operator than you 
and invariably addressed the Chair, and I have not injected my | are , 
questions into a conversation between other Members. Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps he is. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Please ask the question. Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). And a strong protective tariff 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not | advocate? 
think it is a significant and suspicious circumstance when all Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; he is a splendid fellow and 
the retail dealers in a particular commodity make a uniform | rated with the same theory of Republican principles that Mr. 


price throughout a large given territory, and when that is fur- 
ther confirmed by credible and respectable people with the 


| CLARK said I possessed, and I am proud of it. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Then you would not mind his statement go- 


statement that the prices are named by the lumbermen’s asso- | ing in the Recorp that 90 per cent 
| Mr. FORDNEY. No: I did not say anything of the kind. 
I admire Mr. Skinner for his advocacy of the protective tariff 


ciation in St. Louis, and does not that make what we speak of 
as a trust? 
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to American industries; that is what I said. 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
tleman allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I want to emphasize this 
question about a trust before the gentleman leaves it. If I 
understand it correctly, there are over 28,000 mills in this coun- 
try manufacturing lumber. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. There are a great many of 
them in my district. I want to ask the gentleman if it would 
not be practically impossible to get 28,000 manufacturing cor- 
porations to go into any trust; if it is not as nearly impossible 
as it is to get the cotton producers of the South to go into a trust 
to raise the price of cotton, which certain people down there have 
tried to do and have failed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Certainly there is no such thing as a 
lumber trust. It may be that certain men in the retail business, 
in local territories, combine to control prices to the consumer. I 
do not know anything about it. I have often heard it is so, but 
whether it is true or not I do not know; but I do know in general 
that the manufacturer of rough lumber, the man who takes the 
tree from the forest, who converts it into lumber and puts it on 
the market, knows no trust and never did, to my knowledge, in 
the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. I want to ask the gentleman a question in re- 
gard to a lumber trust. Is there not an understanding in 
Mississippi among the sawmills and retail dealers, your mill 
being one of the manufacturing establishments of the State, 
that if a manufacturer of lumber sells directly to the consumer 
that the retailers will boycott his mill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Nothing of the kind. 
combe. 

Mr. BYRD. 
I speak. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
about it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I call the gentleman to order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I demand that his words be taken down. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, let me say to you that if I 
have used strong language, unbecoming a Member of the House, 
I wish to apologize. But I say this, that when the gentleman 
says that there is a combination of that kind, and that my firm 
belongs to it, then I say that he knows nothing about it. That 
is what I said, and that is what I repeat. No man has any 
license to say that my firm belongs to a lumber trust. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not say that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
that combination. 

Mr. BYRD. Among the lumber retailers and manufacturers, 
I said, was that not an understanding? And now, if you will 
let me explain, I will tell you that it is so, and give my reasons 
for it. The legislature of Mississippi investigated the question 
and directed the attorney-general to prosecute the lumber trust, 
and it was then discovered, namely, that there was an under- 
standing between retail dealers in the State that if the manu- 
facturers sold directly to the consumer the manufacturer would 
be boycotted by every retail lumber dealer in the State. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, in the most courteous terms— 
and if I have offended you I will most humbly apologize—that 
I never heard of such a thing until it was uttered from your 


[Applause on the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


It is absolutely bun- 
Let me say here that I know absolutely of what 


I say that you do not know a blamed thing 


to a trust. That is what I said. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not say that it belonged to a trust. 
not say that. I said there was an understanding. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If you did not, then I will apologize. 

Mr. BYRD. Your mill is in Mississippi, is it not? 

Mr. SIMS. My district and State are interested in this mat- 
ter. I would like to ask how much of the duty goes to the owner 
of the lumber as such, and how much goes to the manufacturer, 
the mill man, so that it may go in turn to the labor he employs? 
I really want information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you, my friend. Mr. 
man 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. ForpNrey] has been exceedingly courteous. 
He has answered all inquiries that have been made of him. I 
want to inquire how long should this thing, in courtesy to the 
gentleman from Michigan, continue? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] is at liberty to decline to answer any question whenever 
he chooses. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think that gentlemen in the House are 
laboring under a misapprehension about the lumber industry, 


I did 


Chair- 


You asked me if my firm did not belong to | tion. 


| 





and I believe I know something about it, and would like to 
explain it, and explain it correctly, and be courteous in my 
explanation. I will just stay here and answer questions as 
long as the House will bear with me and give me time, but they 
must be in order in their questions and give me reasonable 
time in which to answer; and I will be courteous, as before 
stated. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I will ask the question over, because I am 
not asking it in the spirit of antagonism, but for information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is all right, my friend. Go ahead. 

Mr. SIMS. Does any of the present duty of $2 go to the 
owner of the timber, the stumpage man; and if so, and in the 
judgment of the gentleman, about how much? If any of it goes 
to the manufacturer of lumber, in what proportion, to the best 
of the gentleman’s knowledge of the subject? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, just how much of that $2, if it is wiped out, would go 
to the consumer or to the man that owns stumpage or to the 
planing-mill man or to the sawmill man or to the retailer no 
man on earth can tell. But I will say that at one time I wasa 
manufacturer of lumber in Canada when there was a duty on 
lumber of $2 per thousand feet. As an exporter to the United 
States, I often thought that if that $2 were removed on the 
30,000,000 feet of lumber that my firm produced annually we 
would be benefited to the extent of $60,000. 

We looked for it all, and so do the Canadians look for the entire 
benefit, and the retail lumber dealer expects to get it all, and 
the consumer expects to get it. Just how much each one along 
the line of the movement of lumber would get no man on earth 
can tell. The price of lumber in this country depends upon the 
supply and the demand; and if you wish to conserve the forests, 
let me say to you that bringing in foreign lumber to reduce 


| the price of lumber to the consumer is not the correct method 








| then. 
lips. I say that you have no license to say that my firm belongs | 


to be employed to conserve the forests of the United States. 
Let me explain this. Let me say, gentlemen, that 25 per cent 
of the timber in the tree is left in the woods and rots or burns, 
because there is no money in removing it, and the manufacturer, 
therefore, leaves in the woods that portion of the tree in which 
there is no profit to him, 

Mr. Swenck,.I think a German, who is the chief forester on 
the Vanderbilt estate in North Carolina, stated the other day 
that in Germany the timber as it stands in the tree in the 
forest—and Germany is the mother of forestry countries— 
to-day brings from $17 to $50 per thousand feet in the forests. 
When the time comes that the timber in the forests of the 
United States is worth anything like that amount, then, gentle- 
men, it will be that American citizens or the American Goy- 
ernment or the various States can go into forestry conserva- 
No private citizen, or set of men, can to-day raise timber 
or cultivate forests with the hope of realizing from it during 
his lifetime. But the time must come, I say, when high price 
of stumpage must prevail in order to conserve our forests, and 
I would suggest this plan. I have thought the matter over very 
seriously. I am too old to attempt to reforest any part of the 
land and expect to realize profit from it during my lifetime. 
Now, if a State or the Government, where reforestation is prac- 
ticable, will set as.de certain land free from taxation until that 
timber is cut and then tax the man who owns the timber a 
certain amount per thousand feet, so that local political bodies 
can not tax the life out of his property before he is ready to 
market it, then you will engage in reforestation, and not until 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SIMS. I got a letter from a gentleman living in one of 
the counties in my district that claimed seriously that if this 

2 would come off, it would come off the people who owned the 
timber. He claimed that the entire thing would come off the 
owner of the timber and not off the manufacturer. I want the 
gentleman, if possible, to furnish me the information so that I 
may answer that letter. 

Mr, FORDNEY. The gentleman is wrong in his claim. One 
gentleman has said that a great deal of the lands in forests 
are to-day in the hands of moneyed men who can afford and 
will hold them until they get their price. I am one of the 
fortunate number of gentlemen. I own a little standing timber. 
I can furnish a livelihood for my wife and children and wait 
until I get my own price for that standing timber, and I will 
do it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question for information? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. The gentleman has been very courteous in 
answering gentlemen's questions. I want to know the mill 
price for the last five years—whether it has been increased 
or decreased on such lumber as we use—in boards and dimen- 
sion stuff? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I can say to you that two years ago, when 

high prices were prevailing in all lines of industry, the average 
of Mississippi longleaf pine would be for all products of the 
log, except the lowest grades of mill culls, from $18 to $20 
per thousand feet. That same lumber is selling to-day f. o. b. 
at the mills for $12; and the firm in which I am interested last 
vear, as I said, manufactured and sold 36,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber—and it cost us to produce it no less than $10 a thousand 
feet to take it from the woods and convert it into the finished 
product and put it on board the cars—and we sold it for less 
than an average of $13 per thousand, and we paid $3.50 per 
thousand for the timber in the woods, and at the end of the 
year we had lost money. 
" Now, my friend, if by the removal of this $2 per thousand 
duty the consumer gets the entire benefit of it, how long do you 
suppose we would run and lose an additional $2 per thousand 
feet on 36,000,000 feet a year, or 140,000 feet per day? We 
would not run fifteen minutes. We would close our sawmills, 
discharge the 300 men employed, pay taxes on our timber, and 
hold it for a better day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to thank the gentleman for the in- 
formation. I have not said at any time that I laid all’ the 
blame on the manufacturers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to answer the gentleman’s question, 
and I mean to be courteous. I have not been sarcastic, have I? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not at all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would not think of being so to my dear 
friend. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. He stated that the total pro- 
duction of lumber in this country is 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. FCRDNEY. Yes. m 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. And that 26,000,000,000 feet 
of that is produced by the small mills. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Now, I wish you would state 
for the information of the House—taking into consideration 
the production of all the mills of all classes of lumber, the 
black oak and the blackjack and all that sort of stuff—about 
what per cent of that 40,000,000,000 feet would be termed “ high- 
grade” lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
choicest grades, or clear lumber. It varies very much. On the 
Pacific coast, in the great redwood belt and the fir and spruce 
countries, the percentage of clear lumber of high grade runs 
from 40 to 8O per cent of the product of the tree. In the South 
it is not to exceed 5 per cent, and in the great white-pine belt 


I want to ask the gentleman 


in its palmy days 10 per cent was an exceedingly high average | 


of high-grade lumber; but the low grade, the grade that is in 


danger, consists of about 50 per cent of the product of the tree, | 


taking the entire cut of the whole country. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Not to interrupt the gentle- 
man, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would be pleased to answer it. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I want to ask the gentleman 
if the principal clamor for free lumber does not come from 
sections of the Union which had a great deal of timber a few 


| 5 per cent ad valorem. 


years ago and were very giad to receive the benefits, if there | 


were any benefits, in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
sumed the timber they once had? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
that are complaining now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in my home city, 
Saginaw, Mich., there were at one time in a territory not to 
exceed 13 miles away from that city 109 sawmills, and we 
manufactured one year of our greatest production about 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 
timber being cut in that part of the country. 


3ut which have largely con 


If those are not the sections 


To-day there is not 1 foot of pine | 
When a boy I} 


booked timber in that country, which I had an opportunity | 


to purchase if I had had the money, at from 25 to 50 cents per 
thousand feet. 
Michigan will readily bring $25 per thousand feet in the tree, 
and we are now bringing into the State of Michigan some lum- 
ber from the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. Some lumber 
from that section is going into my home city. To the price 
paid on board the cars at the mill in your State there is added 
$10 or $12 per thousand feet freight. Consequently the con- 
sumers of lumber in Saginaw, Mich., pay to-day two or three 
times what they paid for their lumber when it was in its bloom 
in that State. 


To-day what white pine is left in the State of | 





Now, the great States of Iowa and Minnesota and the great 
prairie States of the country are here to-day complaining about 
the removal of the duty on hides. Gentlemen from those 
States, hides are the finished product of your farmers. | u 
frank to say that hides went on the free list against my earnest 
protest. [Applause.] 

My friend, when you come and ask protection on your fin 
ished product and free trade on the things you wish to buy 
you are inconsistent. But that is human nature. I have 
letter from a man in Moline, Ill., in which he said he was a 
manufacturer of farming implements, and especially plows, and 
he said he wanted the duty removed on lumber and removed 
from iron and steel and coal. But I say to you, my friend, that 
the products of the factory in the Middle West demand and 
must have the highest measure of protection in order to pay 
decent. wages to our laborers. 

Great Goodness! How long was that man’s foresight? He 
could not see 1 inch beyond the end of his nose. He forgot 
the 800,000 men employed in the lumber camps of this country. 
{[Applause.] He forgot the hundreds and thousands of men in 
the iron mines, the rolling mills, and the coal mines. He for 
got all about the welfare of the miners hundreds of feet W 
the surface of the earth digging coal to get bread and butter 
for their wives and little children and who want some of 
the comforts. Ah, any man that will come and demand free 
trade on his raw material, which is his neighbor's finished prod- 
uct, and protection on his finished product is inconsistent 

Now, gentlemen, I want to do a certain member of our com- 
mittee honor and due credit, and that is the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. Bonynge. He is not now a Member of this 
House. He was a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means up to the 4th of March. I want to say to the people of 
the country that his successsor, whom I have not had the honor 
of meeting, must get off from his free-trade or tariff-for-revenue 
theories if he wants to walk in the trail blazed for him by 
my friend, Mr. Bonynge. [Applause.] No man put more stren- 
uous, more determined, and honest effort for the cause of pro- 
tection in this country into this bill than did my friend from 
Colorado, Mr. Bonynge. I regret to see him go out as a M:¢ 
ber of this House, and no matter who his successor may be 
how fine a gentleman he may be, I hope to know him; but I 
want to whisper in his ear that I hope he will stand by us as 
loyally to the industries predominant in his State as did his 
predecessor, Mr. Bonynge. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield a few minutes to 
me for a statement? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, there is a reduction of 5 to 
30 per cent on the following classes of leather and leather arti 
cles: Band and sole leather, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 
Upper leather, calfskins, chamois skins, 
kangaroo, sheep, and goatskins, aAd other leather not provided 
for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Patent leather, 
weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, from 30 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valoren:: weighing over 10 pounds 
and not over 25 pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 25 pounds, fri 
cents per dozen and 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem, all to 20 per cent ad valorem. Pianoforte leathe: 
from 35 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem. | 
and shoes, from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ac 
lorem. Shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross and 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem. Leather cut into shoe up- 
pers, and so forth, from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem. All other 
manufactures of leather, from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per 
cent ad valorem, of which the American people consume about 
$700,000,000 worth. The average will be about 10 per cent, or a 
reduction of $70,000,000, which the leather manufacturers are 
willing to give up for a difference of 15 per cent on the hides: total 
production of which is $70,000,000 dutiable, or a total of ten 
million. The consumers of leather are getting $7 saving where 
the others are losing a dollar on a hide. 

Book of Estimated Revenue, Schedule N, pages 113-114, gives 
the importation of leather and the amount of duty collected, but 
does not close the subject, showing that there was a rednetion in 
the duty on heavy leather and leather goods made out of dutiable 
hides, but connects gloves with it, and on page 119 closes in the 
grand total, showing that there is an advance from 34.25 -to 
39.09 in the proposed bill. 

It is an unjust and untrue statement to the heavy ieather 
boot and shoe manufacturers and tanners and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, as they attach to this state- 
ment the duty on gloves, which has nothing to do with the other 
class of leather, and no doubt intends to carry and impress one 
that there is an increased duty on leather made out of dutiable 
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hides. The fact of the matter is that this is entirely on gloves, 
and we should not carry the burden of the outrageous increase 
of tariff in the glove schedule. 

The fact is, heavy leather is reduced more than hides in 
value, 
4} cents, and advanced to 10 cents a pound in 1896, and went up 
as high as 14 cents, and declined last year in panic to 6 cents a 
pound for No. 1. Buffs to-day are 114 cents a pound. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All I have to say about the duty on hides 
is this: The duty on hides is 15 per cent ad valorem on heavy 
hides. We import about 40 per cent of all the leather and hides 
that is consumed in this country, and furnish at home about 60 


per cent. The hide of an animal, as I have said, is the finished 
product of the farmer. A gentleman representing the Armour 
Packing Company, of Chicago, appeared before our committee | 


and said that to-day cattle 3 years old were selling, in De- 
cember, for $96 a head. I asked him how much the hide from 
that animal brought in the market after it had been taken from 
the animal. He said that the price was about 10 cents a pound, 
and an average hide weighed from 60 to 70 pounds. Therefore, 
the hide would be worth about $7. 


The duty at 15 per cent would be $1.05, or around a dollar. | 


He said the duty on the hide would amount to from 90 cents to 
$1.20. I asked him how much by-products there was in the 
animal and he replied 43 per cent, and that his firm made a 
profit out of every one of the by-products of the animal. 

When the hide of an animal is worth $7, and the total animal 
brings from $75 to $96, it seems to me the farmer must get 
something for the hide when selling the animal. He is not 
likely to throw away 10 per cent of the value of the animal. 
He is too shrewd a trader. 

Now, my friends, I was not willing to make certain reduc- 
tions, but I bowed to the will of the committee, and I say the 
bill is a great bill—a compromise among men—and I am going 
to stand by it; but I have a right to complain about some 
flings. I believe that the reductions we made on leather goods 
and leather were too severe and out of proportion to the removal 
of the duty on raw hides, but I have no opportunity to get into 
law my wishes on that and many other things in the bill, and 
therefore I stand by the bill. Now, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
from Michigan 
in paragraph 197, Schedule D—the lumber schedule. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
a few questions in regard to the proviso found 
It reads: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export duty or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, 
any forest product exported to the United States, etc. 

Now, that is one subdivision of the proviso and relates en- 
tirely to the effect of the imposition of an export duty, and, as I 
understand that part of the proviso, if any Province in Canada 
imposes an export duty or discriminates against the exporta- 
tion of any forest product, then, and in that case, the duties 
under section 3, which I understand are the duties imposed upon 
lumber under the current law, would be collected? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, the next part of the proviso is as fol- 
lows: 

Or if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest product to 
the United States in any way, there shall be imposed upon all of the 
forest products of such country when imported into the United States 
the duties prescribed in section 5 of this act during the continuance of 
such export duties, charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman, because I know he is 
familiar with the disposition of timber land in Canada, if it is 
not a fact that there exists to-day, and has existed for at least 
ten years, a condition in Canada or in the Provinces of Canada 
which would make it absolutely impossible for any forest prod- 
uct to be imported from Canada under the schedule as the com- 
mittee has reported? That condition is the one which is em- 


braced in all of the leases or contracts for the purchase of | 


timber limits in Canada, namely, that the timber must be manu- 
factured in the Province, if it is provincial timber land that is 
sold, or manufactured in the Dominion of Canada if it is federal 
timber land that is sold by the federal government; and would 
not that limitation of the manufacture of the timber amount 
to such a restriction upon the exportation of forest products, 
namely, logs, as to put into force automatically the Dingley 
rates as soon as this bill became effective? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
tleman, that prior to the enactment of the Dingley law the for- 
est products of Canada were permitted to be taken across the 
border into the United States without restriction. Any Amer- 
ican citizen purchasing timber in Canada was accorded the 
same privileges as a citizen of Canada, 


Hides, from 1888S to 1892, sold as low in Chicago as | 


Mr. Chairman, I will say this to the gen- | 








, 7 TAWNEY. That is, prior to the adoption of the Ding- 
ey law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Prior to the adoption of the Dingley law. 
There was no discrimination as against American citizens. 
When the Dingley bill was enacted into law, there was a pro- 
viso put into it which provided that if Canada placed an ex- 
port duty on logs or round timber, or discriminated in any way 
in the moving of logs by an export tax or a duty on logs or 
boom sticks or chains, whatever that export duty amounted to, 
imposed by Canada, the same should be added to the $2 duty on 
rough lumber. That proviso was put in there for this purpose: 
It was thought, I presume, that by putting then a $2 duty on 
lumber, because under the Wilson bill lumber came in free, 
that Canada would impose an export tax on logs, and at that 
time 400,000,000 feet of Canadian logs, or timber cut from the 


| forests of Canada, were coming across the Lakes annually and 


were manufactured in the great State of Michigan in its mills. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I at that 
time was a member of the Ways and Means Committee and 
drafted the proviso in the Dingley law myself; and I want to 
say to the gentleman, and for the information of the committee, 
that that proviso was put on there because the Michigan lum- 
berman, manufacturing lumber on the Michigan side but owning 
timber in the Georgian Bay district, feared that the imposition 
of the duty on lumber would prompt the Canadian government 
or the Provinces of Canada to impose an export duty on the 
logs on the free list. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 


Provoke them to do it. 
Provoke them to do it, and this proviso was 


| inserted, and subsequent to the enactment of the Dingley law 


the Province of Ontario proposed an export duty on logs, where- 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, announced that 
in that event the duty on lumber in this paragraph, rough and 
finished lumber, would be automatically increased by the 
amount of the export duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Thereupon the Province, several Provinces of 
Canada, abandoned the policy of imposing an export duty, and 
put in the timber limits contract a condition that the timber 
must be manufactured in Canada. Now, is not that a restric- 
tion such as is contemplated here? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will explain that fully; I want to do it, 
because I do not wish any man to misunderstand the purposes 
of the proviso. The Michigan lumberman did not want to 
prevent the bringing of logs from Canada to Michigan sawmills 
and to Ohio. The Cleveland Sawmill Company, of which R. G. 
Hawley was president, had a large sawmill at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and brought logs from the Great Lakes to that point to saw. 
Since then, or since this bill went into effect, the Dingley law, 
Canada readily got around that proviso by inserting a clause 
in their timber licenses—for instance, in Canada no one owns 
the timber but purchases from the government the right to cut 
timber, paying a certain amount per thousand as stumpage when 
cut. One bids at public auction and secures a license to cut 
and you pay an additional $3 per square mile per year in some 
instances, the tax varies, for the right to have your license 


| extended from the 1st of May each year to another year. 


Instead of putting an export duty on logs they put a proviso 
in the law that timber cut from crown lands must be manufac- 
tured in Canada and thereby prohibited the exporting of logs 
to the United States or any of its raw forests product. I am 
guilty of having used my influence to get this proviso in this 
bill, and I will tell you what is is for: Do not misunderstand me, 
for I wish to be absolutely fair to every man and to Canada. 
Canada to-day prevents her raw material coming to our mar- 
kets, but is clamoring for the removal of duty on her finished 
product lumber, and I am one of those who believe that Can- 
ada must relinquish her hold on her raw material or her fin- 
ished product shall pay the present rate of duty of $2 per 
thousand on lumber. [Applause on the Republican side.] If 
this bill is enacted into law with that proviso in there it means 
this, gentlemen, that the American citizens will have access 
to the raw material of the forests of Canada or she must pay 
$2 per thousand on her rough lumber. Is there any good rea- 


| son why we should admit Canadian flour into our markets it 


Canada will not permit her wheat to come across the line? Is 
there any reason we should take any finished product from 
Canada when she will not permit us to have her raw material? 
If so, I would like to have some reasonable explanation of it, 
This proviso, let me repeat, gentlemen, means that Canada 
must change her custom and stop the discrimination against 
Americans in her forests, or she must pay a duty on her fin- 
ished products, which is a protection to the 800,000 men em- 
ployed in sawmills in the United States, [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 
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Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman from Michigan believe it 
is possible by legislation of this kind to impose upon Canada a 
condition with reference to the disposition of the timber on her 


public domain any more than Canada or any other foreign | 


country could impose upon the United States a condition with 
reference to the disposition of our public domain? I simply 
ask this for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not in the 


for this proviso here to change the fiscal policy of Canada with 
respect to the disposition of her timber, and unless Canada does 
change that tiscal policy then the rates in the Dingley bill will 
continue to be in force notwithstanding this proposed reduction. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
States imposes no such restriction on Canada. 
cess to our forest products. 
United States excluded from Canada’s market. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Canada has discriminated against Ameri- 
can citizens, and, by the heavens above me, I contend that we 
have the right to strike back at Canada when she strikes at us. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] And that proviso is in- 
tended for that very purpose. We have no right to say to Can- 
ada that she shall change the manner of disposing of her timber, 
but we have the right to say, Mr. Chairman, to Canada that she 
must make a change or pay a duty on the finished product. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit another inquiry? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Under the operation of this proviso, if any 
province of Canada proposes to continue its present policy in 
respect to the disposition of its timber, namely, prohibiting the 
exportation of it, then the rates of duty provided in section 3, 
which are the rates in the Dingley law, would apply as to all 


Canada has ac- 


forest products coming from the entire Dominion of Canada or | 


from any province in Canada, would they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is just what the previso says exactly. 
We meant to say that, and I hope it means everything it says. 
There are parts of the Canadian country, or provinces over 
there, that impose a crown-land charge of 65 cents per cord on 
pulp wood, but if that pulp wood is manufactured in Canada, 
25 cents per cord is rebated to the man that cuts it, but if it 
comes to the United States, to the great pulp mills in this coun- 
try, from the country to which our pulp mills must look for 
their raw material, they are discriminated against by the extra 
charge of 25 cents a cord. And I say that it is unjust for 
Canada to impose any such conditions, and she ought to be 
brought to understand that we will look after the interests of 
this country jyst as earnestly and correctly as Canada looks 
after her interests. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On the subject about which the gentle- 
man is now talking, the bill says: 

If there is any discrimination on any forest product. 

Now, that includes everything from saw logs to toothpicks, 
does it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. So that if there should be a discrimination 
or restriction of any kind imposed by Canada upon toothpicks, 
for instance, that would put the tax of $2 on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir; any forest product. And if you 
can give, my friend—and I am not quarreling with you—if you 
can give any good reason why we should sit by and look on, and 
allow Canada to discriminate against our citizens without re 
taliating, I would like to have some man tell me why. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would it not accomplish this if we re- 
taliated on toothpicks, for instance, if the restriction was on 
toothpicks? In other words, ought we to compel the imposition 
of the tariff of $2 if we believe in $1, upon boards, if there is a 
restriction upon some minor product? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but I think the gentleman is picturing 
an extreme case. There is no disposition to impose a maximum 
rate of duty on Canada’s forest products unless she discrimi- 
nates against us in a substantial way. And I do not think any 
American citizen would ask to have the full penalty imposed if 
she discriminated in a single bundle of toothpicks, worth a 
penny. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Understand, I agree with the gentleman in 
this part of his discussion, and that we ought to protect our- 
selves against any discrimination on the part of Canada. But 
ought we to go so far as to pass a general law which could be 
considered to absolutely defeat the intention of the Congress in 
asking for $1 lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. fF will say to my colleague that I do not 
know how much or what kind of language to put in that bill 
that will be a basket clause that Canada can not get around 
unless you discriminate against the entire forest products. You 
an not single out from anything that Canada might make from 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say the United | 


There is no raw material in the} 
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tutional. I think it is couched in fitting language and strong 
enough so that Canada will understand that we have awakened 
to the fact that we have been discriminated against long enough, 
and we will stand it no longer. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will permit- 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to carry this a little further. I 


| agree with the gentleman, and I dislike very much to interrupt. 
judgment of the gentleman from Michigan it would be possible 


I wish to say, without flattery, that no man has maintained him 
self better than the gentleman from Michigan has, and under 
much provocation to become impatient. I think on this coun 
tervailing proposition we might possibly agree. Suppose there 
should be a patent granted to some citizen of Canada under the 
general laws covering some wood production; now, would the 
collector of customs be entitled to impose a duty of $1 a thou 
sand on lumber if there was that restriction or regulation, or 
whatever you call it, which somehow or other restricted the 
introduction of that article into the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will read that proviso. It is as follows: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub 


division of government shall impose an export duty or otl export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against ny 
forest product exported to the United States, or if any country, depend 
ency, province, or other subdivision of government forbid 

the exportation ef any forest produ to the United States in any 
there shall be imposed upon all of the forest products of such coun 
when imported into the United States the duties prescribed in secti 


of this act during the continuance of such xport duties, « 


| embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 


her forest products and name them and have the proviso consti- | 


Now, just one minute and I will yield. I do not know how 
to put it in stronger language. Had I been able to command 
any stronger language I would have put it in there and, if pos 


| sible, gotten the committee to accept it, because I do not want 


to even leave a rat hole for Canada to get out of, 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to say 
I do not see how it is possible the granting of a patent would in 
any way restrict the importation of Canadian lumber or for 
the product into this country. I certainly think if a special 
privilege in the way of a patent should be granted for the mak 
ing of some article out of wood, it would be a strained con 
struction of this statute that would make it apply to a case 
of that kind. I do not believe any Secretary of the Treasury 
or any court would ever put any such construction upon it 

Mr. FORDNEY. 1 will say to my colleague that I belie 
this—this proviso in paragraph 197, which applies to rough 
lumber, and rough lumber alone: I believe that the proviso if 
taken into court would be construed to mean—I am not a law 
yer, and never studied law for a minute, and I have kept out of 
court all my life, with very few exce} 
little about law—but, in my opinion, this proviso in the 
graph that relates to lumber, or some portion of the lumbe1 
dustry, the court would construe to apply to all the lumbe 
schedule. There is a proviso in the pulp schedule. I b 
lieve the courts would correctly say that i 
tention of the proviso in paragraph 197 to be applied to the 
pulp schedule, which is entirely another product. 

Mr. DAWSON. I understand the gentleman says forest 1 
strictions. Now, does not the gentleman mean that if tl 
any restriction on the forests, it shall be restored upon t] 
responding product? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, the great difficulty in des 
forest products is this: Round timber, and sl 
heading bolts, and pickets and posts, and 
are forest preducts 
scribe them in the law itself would make it | er than ft 
moral law, and we might forget to cover some ft! , 
tance, and therefore it is covered in as strong lat ige and as 
few words as possible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman if it was ] 
intention under this proviso to affect the wood-pulp sched 


Schedule M? 


tions, and know very 


tf was not 


teiegraphn yx s 


torest products of some kine and to «ae 


Mr. FORDNEY. I had in mind the lumber industry alo 
Mr. TAWNEY. Pulp is a forest product, and ther S 
viso which relates to pulp, and I think \v l 
by the court as to relate to pulp alone. In paragi 19 
is a proviso which the gentleman has serted, wh r 


That if any country, dé 
government forbids or restricts 1 exp 
of the United States in any way 

That would certainly include wood | 
restriction on wood pulp or pulp wood, t 
operate and put in force and effect the rat f 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can the gentleman suggest : ‘ 
that provision that he would strike out that 
loophole for Canada to get away? 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
thoroughly carry out the purposes of the gentle mn fe M i 
gan than the language he has used, which would make the peo- 


I can suggest no language d more 
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ple of the United States who desire and believe they ought to 
have rough lumber free of duty depend upon Canada for that 
benefit rather than upon the Congress of the United States. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, when a fellow comes 
along and hits you on the nose, you will strike back and hit 
him where you can; and if you wait for a chance to hit him 
on the nose you may not hit him at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. LBut suppose the blow that you hit the other 
fellow hurts you worse than it does him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never hit a fellow in my life but that I 
hurt him more than it hurt me, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why is the reduction made from the Ding- 
ley rates to the Payne rates on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why? 
lican members on the committee so voted, but against my earnest 
protest. 
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Because the majority of the Repub- | 


Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to believe that they had a | 


reason. What I am anxious to get at is that reason. The 
gentleman has stated that he had a reason against their po- 
sition. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Those gentlemen on the committee who did 
not agree with me, I want to say for them that it is an honest 
difference of opinion. Perhaps they were right and I was 
wrong, but I disagreed with them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the assumption is this, is it not, that 
they voted for a reduction because they thought a reduction 
would be a benefit to the people of America? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to you, my friend- 

Mr. SHERLEY. You can say “ yes” or “no” to that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, well, I will answer it in my way, and 
T will do it courteously. In the revision of the tariff, I want 
to say to you, there was a difference of opinion at times between 
the Republican Members as to how much reduction or whether 
any should be made in certain schedules. My friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLarkK] did me the honor to tell the absolute truth 
about me. I sweat blood every time they reduced a schedule. 
[Laughter.] Because, as Mr. Crark has said, if they had done 
me the honor to let me write this tariff bill I would have made 
it almighty short, and in deference to him it would have been 
almighty sweet to American citizens. I would not permit any 
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I believe I could have persuaded my friend to be a protection- 
ist if we had been accorded that great honor. But whether 
that is right or whether it is wrong, I want to say to the 
gentleman that the industries of the South are of great 
importance to the people of that country. Cotton is one of 
the greatest, amounting in volume to more than $450,000,000. 
I would have been pleased to see the duty on imported cotton 
fabrics increased. 

The total importation of all manufactures of cotton 


RE I, CR riceincsteite asnsittisrteie tp eoralinianhinitnniitnnonaiailanaied $73, 059, 548. 93 
Cotton and cotton waste, not dutiable 20, 791, 141. 00 


93, 850, 689. 93 


Duty collected, $38,999,267.30. 


And those imported goods, to a very large extent, were made 
in Europe from cotton raised in the United States, exported to 
Europe, there converted into the finished product by cheap 
labor—receiving, especially in Belgium, an average of the measly 
sum of 18 cents per day—and brought back to the United States, 
and after paying the rates of duty fixed by law on such imports, 
in some cases as high as 45 per cent ad valorem, and also paying 
transportation both ways, are sold upon our markets below the 


| cost of production of the same fabrics manufactured in this 


} country. 


It would have pleased me to see the duty on this class 
of goods materially increased. 

I would also have been highly pleased to see a paragraph in 
this bill providing for a duty on long-staple cotton. It is a 


| growing and important industry in the South, and needs protec- 


article that can be produced in this country to have the duty | 


upon it made so low that it could be produced abroad and come 
into this country and be sold at a price that would bring star- 
vation wages to the man who gives his brawn and brain to the 
making of it. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, will the gentleman come back to the 
issue? 
to the Payne rate on lumber was made with the idea of afford- 
ing relief to the American people? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never thought for a minute, after getting 
the statement of the prices that Mr. Rogers is charging, that 
the consumer would get one farthing of the reduction, especially 
so if the retailers around the country are such fellows as some 
gentlemen have described them to be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not asking the gentleman to change 
his view point; but for any sort of a logical argument we must 
have a basis to start from. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It must be assumed that that reduction was 
made for that purpose. Now, if it was made for that purpose 
is not the effect of the provision as to retaliation against another 
country that if they do not agree to give up something that we do 
not like, then we will punish ourselves by putting the rate back 
to where we took it from? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, it is my opinion that the $2 per 
thousand on rough lumber is not a sufficiently high tariff to be 
protection beyond an amount that would appear as reasonable, 
and I do not want to see it reduced. 

Noav, I want to say this to you: I know of no interest in the 
United States that is producing an article for consumption on 
which I want to see the duty reduced to a point that the for- 
eigner can come in and enjoy our markets and take them away 
from the laboring men, or deprive them of their right to pro- 
duce that article in this country. Now, my friend CriarK did 
me simple justice yesterday in stating to the country that I 
was a standpatter on the tariff question. 

My friend Crarxk is one of the best fellows that ever lived. 
He said to me one day, and I believed him and believe him now: 


Forpney, if Congress would permit you and me to make this tariff 
bill, : believe we would make one that both sides of the House would 
vote for. 


[Laughter.] 


Is it not true that the reduction from the Dingley rate | 


tion to capital and labor to guarantee success. One hundred 
million pounds were imported in 1907. 

Fifteen years ago, and before the construction of cotton fac- 
tories in the South, cotton sold at 5 cents per pound, and at that 
time 10,000,000 bales of cotton brought not to exceed $300,000,000, 
The producers of cotton at that time were not at all prosperous. 
On the other hand, they gave a great deal of labor for the 
money received for their crop, and were poor. 

Cotton factories were built in the South, and immediately 
there became competition for raw cotton between the mills of 
the South and of the North and in Europe; and while the price 
of cotton is now somewhere about 10 cents per pound, it brought 
13 cents per pound less than two years ago. So that, for the 
same labor and outlay, the cotton raisers of the South are re- 
ceiving $600,000,000 for 10,000,000 bales of cotton, as compared 
with half that amount fifteen years ago. 

There are 10,500,000 spindles now operated in the cotton mills 
of the South and over 15,000,000 in the North, yet the duty on 
imported cotton fabrics is not sufficiently high to bring about 
conditions to enable the manufacturing at home of all the cot- 
tons we use. The establismment of these factories has diverted 
from the farm a large number of employees, thus finding a place 
in the factories for the surplus labor on the farm. This labor 


| so employed in the factory also consumed large quantities of 


e . a a A 


| other farm products, such as vegetables and meat, and creates 


a wider market for various farm products. The money paid to 
this labor goes to the South, which would not go there were it 
not for the cotton mills. Cotton is the predominating product 
of the South, and therefore should receive its fair share of pro- 
tection along with the products of other States. [Applause.] 

Oh, gentlemen, such a condition should not exist; and I would 
like to see our tariff laws so high that cotton goods of no for- 
eign country could enter our markets and make the shirt that 
is worn on the back of the man in Mississippi producing the 
raw cotton. [Applause.] Such goods ought to be made by 
American labor. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Is it not a fact that in this 
bill you have reported it reduces the tariff on articles made in 
the South and raises the duties on articles made in the North? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I can prove it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think that is right. As before 
stated, long-staple cotton is a growing industry in the South. 
Last year there were 100,000,000 pounds of long-staple cotton 
imported into the United States, 78,000,000 pounds of which 
came from Egypt. I would like to see a duty on long-staple 
cotton of at least 5 or 8 cents per pound to help that industry 
in the South. I think it needs it, and it is my earnest wish that 
before this bill becomes a law there will be a duty of some kind 
on long-staple cotton. 

The capital invested in manufacturing in the South has in- 
creased from $1,153,000,000 in 1900 to more than $2,100,000,000 
in 1908; and the products of the factories of the South have 
increased from $1,463,000,000 in 1900 to the magnificent sum of 
$2,600,000,000 in 1908. The population of the South has in- 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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creased from 23,500,000 in 1900 to 27,000,000 in 1908. In fact, 
the Southern States are to-day increasing rapidly in wealth. 

The lumber cut in the South in 1900 was less than 14,000,000,- 
000 feet, and in 1908S it was nearly 20,000,000,000 feet. Fifteen | 
vears ago the magnificent forests of the South were practically 
valueless, but the capital of the North, combined with that of 
the South, has opened up the lumbering industry of that 
country, and to-day it is one of the predominating industries. 

The railway mileage of the South has increased from 52,600 
miles in 1900 to 67,200 miles in 1908; and the true value of all 
property in the South has increased from about $14,000,000,000 | 
in 1900 to more than $20,000,000,000 in 1908. It can not be | 
denied that under our present protective tariff laws the South 
has advanced in wealth and commercial activity quite equal to 
the advancement in the North. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If this bill should become a law, 
would it apply to the shipment of forest products from Canada 
under the conditions that prevail in that country at the present 
time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Was the gentleman here a few minutes ago 
when I explained that? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No; I was not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I went at great length into that matter. 
This proviso in the bill means, as I intended it to mean— 
and I hope it will be enacted into law—that Canada must give | 
up to the United States her raw forest products or pay a duty 
of the present rate in the Dingley bill on her finished products. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thought that would be the answer 
of the gentleman. Under the law as it exists at present is it 
not true that in the Province of Quebec there is 65 cents duty 
on pulp wood? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. And in the Province of Ontario 25 
cents. In the Province of Quebec if the wood is cut and manu- 
factured into wood pulp, there is a rebate of 25 cents. There 
is a discrimination in favor of Canada at present, and when 
the special committee was considering the matter they reduced 
the duty on wood pulp, practically put it on the free list, and 
reduced the duty from $6 a ton to $2 a ton, or a little over, on 
print paper. In view of that fact, if this bill is passed as it now 
is, would not the duty on wood pulp go back where it is to-day, 
and would not the duty on print paper go back where it is to- 
day and thus the country get no relief in the prices of wood 
pulp or print paper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated at some length, a few minutes ago, 
that it is barely possible that this proviso would apply to wood 
pulp. But it is my belief, however, that it would apply only to 
the articles enumerated in the paragraph in which the proviso 
is found, and not to wood pulp. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Let me ask the gentleman this fur- 
ther question. He is thoroughly familiar with this subject. 
What is the reason for the change in the language of the 
proviso that was in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will state to the gentleman, as I have 
stated to the House, that the proviso in the Dingley bill im- 
mediately caused Canada, instead of putting an export duty on 
logs, to put an embargo upon her raw forest products, and ab- | 
solutely prohibit its coming to this country under an export | 
duty or otherwise. It must be manufactured in Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit a | 
question ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If that is true, can the owner | 
of the standing timber who sells his logs to the sawmill in the 
United States possibly receive any part of the duty imposed 
upon that timber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not quite get the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr.’ JOHNSON of Kentucky. If a log can not come into the 
United States from Canada, does not that imply that there can 
be no competition whatever between Canadian logs and the 
United States logs? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is none now. They do not permit 
their raw material to come into the United States at all, but we 
want it to come in, and I will tell the gentleman why. If we 
could bring into the United States to-day saw logs or round 
timber, to be put through our saw mills and converted into 
lumber, American labor would get from $5 to $6 or $7 per 
thousand feet for the employment in converting that raw 
product into the finished product [applause], and I therefore 
want to help American labor that much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My question is, that if they 
can not come as the gentleman says they can not, does the 
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original owner of the log in the United States get any part of 
the tariff which is imposed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, I explained a little while ago as to 
where the benefits might go if the duty on lumber were re- 
moved. There are so many points of exchange in the tree 
from where it stands in the woods until the sash and door and 
blinds are put upon the gentleman’s house, if he is building 
one, that it is very hard to tell which of the different hands 
that it goes through would receive the benefit: whether it 
would be equally distributed or whether it would go to the 
consumer. That is a question that no human being can intelli 
gently answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I understood the gentleman, 
he declined to say where the duty went. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not believed that the 


| actual application of the duty begins at the sawmill and not to 


the ewner of the log? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think so. I will tell the gen- 
tleman why. I stated once before that I was at one time a 
manufacturer of lumber in Canada, and paid a duty of $2 per 
thousand upon our entire product, thirty millions a year, and 


| brought it across the Lakes to a yard in Toledo, Ohio. I often 


thought that if lumber was put on the free list that our firm 
would get $60,000 a year out of it. Whether I was correct in 
my thoughts or not, I Go not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That would be all of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That would be all, absolutely. I believe 
that the Canadian believes to-day, if this tariff is removed, he 
is going to get the entire benefit. The consumer believes if it 
is removed he will get the entire benefit, and every man that 
touches that board or the board out of the log, from the time 
it leaves the woods until it goes into buildings, believes that he 
will be benefited. Where it may be distributed, no man can tell. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is on the question of wood pulp and pulp 
wood. In one of the paragraphs of the bill pulp wood is 
enumerated with logs and other forest products in the rough, 
and is admitted free of duty. Pulp wood is now admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under section 3, however, there would be a 
maximum tariff imposed of 20 per cent on pulp wood if Canada 
should not come under the terms of the main provision. Does 
the gentleman think that the paper mills of the country can 
stand a duty of 20 per cent on pulp wood in any event? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I have not 
given a very great amount of study to this print-paper and 
pulp-wood proposition. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] was the chairman of a special committee and gave 
it very careful consideration. I know that the papers of the 
country were demanding free trade on print paper. What 
right they have to ask that their raw material be furnished 
to them at a less price when they are putting up their rates 
of advertising I can not see. It does not seem reasonable to 
me. I will state to my friend that the newspapers of this 
country have no more right to consideration as to their raw 
material than has any other industry in the United States, not 
withstanding the fact that this is a very unpopular position to 
take with the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to enter into any controversy 
with the gentleman on that point, but I was trying to attract 


| his attention not to the raw material of the newspapers, but 


to the raw material of the paper manufacturers, now admitted 
free of duty—pulp wood. 

Mr. FORDNEY. They are discriminated against, my friend; 
they are discriminated against in the rebate on the stump 
they pay for their raw material over in Canada. 

Mr. MANN. Well, they admit it free of duty to the extent 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether you make it a duty or rebate in 
taxes, it amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the gentleman will permit me to ask 
him the question— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well. 

Mr. MANN. They are now admitted free of duty to the ex- 
tent of a million cords a year. Under section 3 of this bill thes 
may be required to pay a duty of 20 per cent on the value of 
the pulp wood, and if that should be the case, half the paper 
mills of this country would go out of business. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to say to my friend here that he has 


cea 


{had as much or more to do than any man in this House in 
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arranging your pulp-wood and wood-pulp and print-paper sched- 
ule. It has not been intended on my part to have paragraph 197 
conflict with the paragraph in which that proviso appears 
which you prepared. It might be so construed, but I desire to 
say I had in mind only the lumber question and not wood pulp, 
and I am trying to save that industry from the discrimination 
now placed against us by Canada. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not misunderstand 
me. I am not endeavoring to criticise the committee in any 
way. I think these conflicts in the bill are purely inadvertent, 
that is what I have supposed, and because the gentleman is 
authority on forestry matters is the reason why I have asked 
him that question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ob, well; have I answered your question? 

Mr. MANN. As far as you have gone. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois a question. If a tariff was put on that 
million cords of pulp wood, do you believe the mills would have 
to shut down, or could not they move down South in many of 
the Southern States where millions of cords of pulp wood are 
rotting annually and there continue in business? 

Mr. MANN. There is no pulp wood in the South that would 
take the place of the spruce wood that is imported from Canada. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask my friend 
if he has ever investigated the spruce wood of the South when 
he makes that statement of fact? 

Mr. MANN. I have investigated it; there is very little of it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that the Friend Paper Company, I believe one of the 
leading paper companies, is shipping pulp wood out of my county 
in my district, 
have gone to waste throughout the South. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely, but not spruce pulp wood. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Spruce pulp wood—there are 
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and that a thousand million cords of pulp wood | 


millions of cords of it standing in my district to-day. The only | 


trouble is you have been trying to compete with Canada when 


not move them down South where there is wood, and there 
locate the mills? 


Canada is closer to the mills than our spruce wood. Now, why | 


Mr. MANN. We have a number of paper mills in the South, | 


but not one of them grinds wood, makes ground wood, because 
they have not got the spruce to make it out of. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. There is not one in the State 
of Kentucky—— 

Mr. MANN. There are many things in which Kentucky is 
behind in many particulars. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, she is ahead of Illinois in a good 
many things, anyway. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I can get substantial con- 
tractors who will undertake to furnish them with the spruce 
wood if they will come down there and establish the mills. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would like to ask out of the 40,000,000,000 
feet of finished lumber how much is exported from Canada into 
this country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman asks how much lumber 
comes into the United States from Canada. Our imports of 
lumber from Canada are only about 2 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of lumber in the United States. Out of 40,000,000,000 


feet of lumber manufactured in the United States less than 
1,000,000,000 feet was imported last year. 


come into this country free of duty, the consumer would get his 
lumber $2 per thousand cheaper. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Another question. Who, in your judgment, 
pays that duty on that 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
that I explained it as best I could a little while ago, during his 
absence. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I was not absent. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There are so many hands through which 
this lumber must go that it is so distributed, undoubtedly, that 
each and every man who handles it looks for the benefit. 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the Canadian pay it indirectly? 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘The Canadian pays it indirectly. 

Mr. LOUD. By selling that lumber that much cheaper? 


Mr. FORDNEY. By selling that lumber that much cheaper. 
But, on the other hand, this 2 per cent, or 1,000,000,000 feet, 
that comes into our market comes in at points where it hurts 
on the low-grade lumber manufactured in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question, if the gentleman will 
be kind enough to yield. He has certainly been considerate and 
has stood the test remarkably well, and I have been here from 
start to finish. I would like to ask if the amount would be in- 


I will say to the gentleman from New York 
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creased materially if the schedule in the Payne bill became a 
law? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not believe our imports would increase, 
but this is what would happen: At a time just like we have 
now, when there is a depression in the lumber industry, as well 
as all other industries, Canada is suffering the same as our- 
selves. And many men engaged in the business, who have large 
sums of money borrowed, must convert their forests into money 
in order to meet their obligations and sell, many times, below 
cost in order to get money to save them from bankruptcy. And 
just at such times, when this low-grade and cheap lumber from 
Canada is dumped onto our market and creates disaster among 
the lumber industries of this country, is when it hurts the 
worst. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman does not believe, as I under- 
stand, that the consumer would be benefited a particle by the 
reduction in the schedule proposed by the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. From all the information at hand I should 
say that if the duty on !umber is removed no one in North Da- 
kota who buys lumber from the gentlemen who are here asking 


| for free trade would be benefited a penny. And it is quite rea- 
| sonable that other parts of the country would be treated in the 


same way. 
Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman seriously 


| contend that a man has any reasonable chance of escaping bank- 


ruptecy by selling his product for less than it cost him? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, let me tell you something. I 
have been in business since I was a boy, and during the panic of 
1896 I sold some of the timber that I owned at ruinous prices to 
meet my obligations and made sacrifices on what I sold in 
order to save what little I had left; just what every other man 
does in times of panic. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question right in that connection. My only excuse for 
asking him is that I believe he has more information on this 
question than any other man on the floor and perhaps in the 
United States, and the further excuse that my district is more 
interested in lumber than in any other product. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be pleased to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman has stated that 
we produce about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually, and 
that only 14,000,000,000 of that is produced by what are known 
as the “big mills.” All this fight has been made on the monopo- 
lists, the big fellows. Now, I want to know if, in his opinion, 
the tariff was taken off of lumber the big mills would not be 


| able to take care of themselves better than these men, who own 


this large stumpage, are not more able to take care of them- 


| selves, and that the real hardship would fall upon the 26,000 
| small sawmills in this country and the thousands of men who 
| labor in the woods and in those sawmills? And is not that 





hardship distributed all over the United States, because nearly 
every State in this Union produces more or less timber and it 
is cut up by these small mills? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In answer to the gentleman, I will say this, 
that in the lumber industry in the country the cost of produc- 
tion depends entirely upon the character of the land on which 
the timber stands. 

In some localities the timber is much more favorably situated 
than in others. For instance, I know in California, from my 


| experience there—I have spent a great deal of time in the 
And I do not believe that, if that 2 per cent were permitted to | 


forests of California near Eureka, Cal., which is near Humboldt 
tay—there is a territory in which the timber stands within 
10 miles of the city, and which can be brought to the mill for 
not exceeding $3 per thousand feet; and there is timber on 
mountainous lands and deep gulches; and in felling that great 
mass of tall timber across guiches there is a great loss, and 
then it is very expensive to build log roads on such rough lands; 
and in some instances it costs $9 and $10 per thousand feet to 
get the logs from the woods to the mill. Then, in addition to 
that, instead of having level ground on which to fall a tree 
of 300 feet in length, it falls on the rough mountain side and 
is broken in the fall, and from one-quarter to one-half of the 
timber is destroyed by the splitting of the tree and breaking 
it up into pieces. A great loss is made. So that in times when 
prices are low the sawmills and manufacturers of lumber situ- 
ated where the advantages are much greater than at other 
places, those are the factories and men that can put lumber 
upon the market and survive when prices are low, when their 
less fortunate neighbor, who must go to twice that expense, 
must go out of business. These are conditions that control the 
prices of lumber, especially so when the price is low. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I think I understand his views on the subject of the duty on 


lumber. I want to know whether I am correct in believing that 


| 


he would restore the old rates on lumber? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. If I had my way about it I would not make 
a change in the Dingley law by the crossing of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i.” [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Under this provision there will be 
no change made, will there, in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I would have preferred to have a 
joker, with a club sufficiently strong enough to flail Canada into 
the line of giving us favorable conditions on raw material. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about the joker, and that it so plainly manifests itself in | 
this bill as to carry out the wishes of the gentleman. Now, [| 
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but the experience of twelve years on exports and imports has 
shown that in some paragraphs it was not distributed with en 
tire equity, 

Mr. SULZER. Right there, is it not a fact that the taxes or 
tariff rates under the provisions of the Payne bill, taking ther 


|} all in all, are greater than the prevailing rates under the pro 
| visions of the Dingley bill? 


Mr, FORDNEY. No; I think that computation, made | 
gentleman on the other side, is not a just and correct per 
age. For instance—— 

Mr. SULZER. Is not that the fact, according to the investi 


: ; | eationg : statiatice furnished hv Treasurv Department? 
want te ask the gentleman, How can Canada bring herself un- | £2tions and statistics furnished by the Treasury Depa 


der the application of this bill, if it should be passed, with this | 


Mr. FORDNEY. If I understand the gentleman’s question 


. . l « ne ahen) je fair. + - — aking it c@ 
proposition in here, in view of the fact that we know there is a | 21d I want to be absolutely fair—the ad valorem, taking It 


tax on the crown lands of the Dominion in Quebec of 65 cents | 
a cord and in the Province of Ontario of 25 cents a cord, that 
does not go to the Canadian government, but goes to the home | 
Government, with which the Dominion government certainly 


has nothing whatever to do except to collect the tax and send 
it to the home Government? How can Canada bring herself un- 
der the application of this bill unless she previously secures 
permission for it from the home Government? 


Mr. FORDNEY. I know of no fair rule on the face of God's | 


green earth that should not bring Canada to terms and give us 
the same kind of treatment that we give to Canada, and I be- 


lieve—do not misunderstand me, gentlemen—that if the provision | 
in paragraph 197 remains and is enacted into law Canada will | 


still pay the $2 duty upon lumber, but she may permit logs to 
come across from British Columbia on Puget Sound to the 
Washington mills; yet I say that if the embargo is removed 
to-day, I do not believe one log will come across the Great Lakes 
to the State of Michigan. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Would the gentleman be willing to have | 


that proviso relate in express terms to paragraph 197? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, that is the lumber schedule, and 
there are three, four, or five paragraphs on lumber. I am quite 
willing to have the proviso so changed that it will not apply to 
pulp. I had no intention to cover that, but my friend from 
Michigan must remember that there are many paragraphs in 
which products of the forest are mentioned that in no way 
relate to wood pulp. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that; and I am free to say 
that I am not very much concerned as to the Canadian, but I 


want to protect the American producer of lumber and the manu- | 


facturer and the consumer, and I want that proviso which you 
mentioned to apply to lumber and boards. 

Now, I think if the gentleman will confine his proviso to the 
items actually mentioned in paragraph 197 there will be no dif- 
ference between him and me on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say to my colleague from Michi- 
gan that I am willing to say this: I have not made this state- 
ment before, but I will make it now, with the hope that it may 
go to the country, and that I may be understood just as 1 say it. 


I believe the reduction of the duty from $2 to $1 is too severe | 


a reduction in the duty on lumber. Along with other reduc- 
tions made in the tariff bill, I am willing that lumber shall 
stand a fair reduction of the duty, and I believe that a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent of the present rate of duty on lumber would 


be quite a sufficient reduction. If you will give us $1.50 per | 


thousand on rough lumber and retain the differential on dressed 
lumber as provided in our present law, which is equitable, I am 


quite willing now to strike out the proviso and wipe out from | 
the minds of all men any doubt as to what I want or what | 


that proviso may do; because $1.50 per thousand protection on 
rough lumber is, I say, a fair protection, and I will stand by it 
and be pleased with it. But I am not satisfied with $1. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gentleman believe, taking it all in 
oe that the Payne bill is an improvement upon the Dingley 
aw? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I believe it is, and I will state why, briefly. It has been 
found by an examination of imports and exports that there are 
some rates in the Dingley law that are higher than the point of 
necessary protection to certain industries, and therefore can be 


justly and equitably reduced without injuring the industry | 


affected. There are some rates in the Dingley bill that are too 
low and that do not afford sufficient protection to the industry, 
and therefore the duty should be and has been raised where, in 
the wisdom of the committee, it seemed correct and just. 
Therefore I do say that time has shown the Dingley rates were 
rather out of proportion as to some industries. It was as nea rly 
correct as human beings could get it at the time it was drawn, 





all imports, is higher in the Payne bill than it was ip the 
Dingley bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Exactly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, when a given article comes into our 
market under an ad valorem rate of duty or a specific duty, 
when prices are low the ad valorem is high, and when the price 
| is high the ad valorem is low. It depends upon when you take 
| the figures for the comparison. I believe that in the present 
bill the duties have been so arranged that they are more 
| equitably adjusted then they were in the Dingley bill, and I 

believe those percentages given by some gentleman on that 
| side are entirely out of proportion, on account of the fluctua 
| tions of price at the time when they were taken. 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, I have occupied much more time than 
| I expected. I hope I have been courteous to every man. | 
|} am exceedingly sorry that I have offended any gentleman of 

the House who seem to be exercised at something I said. I 

had no such intention. I thought a gentleman made a state 
| ment which reflected upon me, and I was denying his state 
|} ment. He says that he did not so intend it. Therefore I wish 
most humbly to apologize to him, because I would not offend 
any man, either here or anywhere else, without reasonab! 
cause, and I did not intend to offend him. 

I ask permission of the House to extend in the Recorp some 
| remarks. I had prepared something to say on sugar and about 
Cuban reciprocity, but I will not trespass upon the time of th: 
| House much further. I wish to say, however, that I think 
| Cuban reciprocity was the most unfavorable trade agreement 
| 
| 


ever made between the United States and any other country in 
the world. Let me say briefly that I have taken the record of 
| our exports and imports to and from Cuba for five years from 
the adoption of Cuban reciprocity, and here is the startling 
statement: The balance of trade against us for the five years 
prior to the adoption of Cuban reciprocity averaged $15,652,000 
per year. Under Cuban reciprocity, which some gentlemen have 
| lauded to the skies, the balance of trade against us for five 
| years has reached the enormous sum of $43,781,000; and i 
| addition thereto, in taking om an increased amount of impor 
from Cuba, the reduction of our revenues on goods coming fro! 
| Cuba has amounted to more than $60,000,000. I believe, 1 
friends, that the sooner we repeal Cuban reciprocity the bett 
for the people of the United States. [Applause.] 
| Now, one word and I will close. We are trying to do som 
thing for the Philippine Islands. Let me tell you what th 
Philippine Islands are doing for us. I will stand by the bill 
| and the compromise on sugar, the free importation of 800,000 
| tons per year from the Philippine Islands into the United States. 
I am willing to stand by that, and the sugar men of the coun 
try whom I have consulted are also satisfied. For the last ten 
years there has been turmoil in this House over the duty on 
sugar. ‘There never has been a session of Congress in the ten 
years that I have had the honor to be a Member of this House 
that the question of the reduction of the duty on sugar has not 
| been advocated in some manner or other, and our present good 
President, Mr. Taft, has agreed in my presence that duri 
administration he will not permit, as far as he can avoid it by 
his action, any further reduction in the sugar schedule if w 
will accept this agreement and let the 300,000 tons come in 
free from the Philippines. Last year the Philippine Islands 
exported $60,000,000 worth of stuff and fifteen millions, or 
per cent, came to the United States. She imported $30.0 
worth of stuff, and she took the measly sum of $5,000,000 wo 
from the United States. It is costing us, if I am corre 


formed, $14,000,000 per year to maintain peace in the is is, 
and if you will look up the record you will find that our pension 
rolls amount to $23,000,000 annually for Spanish war soldiers. 
Great goodness! After doing all this for the Philippine Islands, 
she buys only one-sixth of her imports from us he measly 


sum of $5,000,000 of our products—and then comes back and 
asks us for more, and complains because we reserve the righ 


ee 
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to tax in excess of 300,000 tons of sugar and tobacco coming 
in here above the limited amount. 

I ssy the Filipinos have nothing to complain of after what 
the Government of the United States has done for them. As 
the humorist of the House last year, Adam Bede, said in speak- 
ing of the Philippine Islands: 

So far as I am concerned, I would be glad to change them for Ire- 
land and raise our own policemen. 

{Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Republican platform adopted in 1896 


contained the following plank on sugar: 
We ndemn the present administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country. The Republican party favors 
hy ction as will lead to the production on American soil of all 
ihe sugar which the American people use, and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 
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of the Payne bill have drawn the sugar schedule with the same 
end in view. While the present sugar schedule vields a greater 
amount of revenue than does any other schedule in the entire 
bill, still the primary object of such schedule is the protection 


| Of an American industry. This was the intent of the Repub- 


lican members of the Ways and Means Committee in 1897, and 
it is the intent of the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1909. 


THE SUGAR SCHEDULE OF THE PAYNE BILL. 


The sugar schedule in the Payne bill now before Congress 


| provides that sugar testing 96 degrees shall pay a duty of $1.68$ 
| per hundred pounds, and that for each degree below 96 degrees, 


The administration to which this plank refers is that of | 
Grover Cleveland, and the sugar schedule which it condemns is | 


the one found in the Wilson bill, which levied a 40 per cent 
ad valorem tariff on sugar. 

The general tariff plank adopted the same year was: 

We demand an equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into 
competition with American products as will not only furnish adequate 
revenue for the necessary expenses of the Government, but will pro- 
tect American labor from degradation to the wage level of other coun 


tries 


The Republican party, in its national platform adopted in the 
year 1900, made this declaration: 

We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. 
In that policy our industries have been established, diversified, and 
maintained By protecting our home market, competition has been 
timulated and production cheapened. Opportunity for the inventive 
enius of our people has been secured and wages in every department 
of labor maintained at higher rates, higher now than ever before, and 
always distinguishing our working people in their better conditions of 
life from those of any competing country. 

The platform of the Republican party in the year 1904 stated: 

Protection which guards and develops our industries is a cardinal 
policy of the Republican party. The measure of protection should 
always be at least equal to the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

President Roosevelt’s message sent to Congress in December, 
1907, contained this statement regarding the position of the 
Republican party: 


This country is definitely committed to the protective system, and | 


any effort to uproot it could not but cause widespread industrial dis 


aster In other words, the principles of the present tariff law could 
not with wisdom be changed. But in a country of such phenomenal 
growth as ours it is probably well that every dozen years or so the 
tariff laws should be carefully scrutinized so as to see that no exces 
sive or improper benefits are conferred thereby, that proper revenue 
is provided, and that our foreign trade is encouraged. There must 


always be as a minimum a tariff which will not only allow for the 
collection of an ample revenue, but which will at least make good the 
difference in cost of production here and abroad—that is, the diffei 
ence in the labor cost here and abroad—-for well-being of the wag 


worker must ever be a cardinal point of American policy. 


The Republican platform of 1908, under which that party has 
been returned to power, contains the following statement in its 
tariff plank: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equa! the difference be 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad; together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries + * * Between the United 
States and the Philippines we believe in a free interchange of products 
with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate 
protection to domestic interests. 

President Taft in a speech at Greeley, Colo., October 2, 1908, 
said: 

I understand you are interested here a great deal in beet sugar, and 
I also understand that some people have intimated that I was against 
beet sugar I deny it I would not do anything that would injure the 
beet industry in any way, and the Republican platform pledges the Re- 
publican party to take no action which will not leave adequate protec- 
tion to the beet-sugar interests. 

It appears from the foregoing declaration of party princi- 
ples that every platform adopted by the Republican party from 
1896 to 1908, both inclusive, contains a party pledge in favor 
of a protective tariff, and that two of them—namely, the plat- 
forms of 1896 and 1908—contain specific pledges that the domes- 
tic sugar industry shall be protected. Moreover, it appears, 


further, that the President of the United States is recorded as | 


saving that he would not do anything to injure the beet-sugar 
industry and that the Republican platform pledges the Repub- 
lican party to maintain adequate protection to the beet-sugar 
interests. 

The purpose of the sugar schedule in the Dingley bill is clearly 
the protection of the domestic sugar industry of the United 
States, with a view of the ultimate production on American 
soil of all the sugar the American people consume, The framers 


34 cents per hundred pounds shall be reduced, while for each 
degree above 96 degrees, 34 cents per hundred pounds shall be 
added until 100 per cent, or refined, sugar is reached, which 
shall add an extra 74 cents per hundred pounds, which excess 
is called a refiners’ differential. This makes the duty on re- 
fined sugar to be $1.90 per hundred pounds. This section of 
the Payne bill is identical with the corresponding section of 
the Dingley bill, except in the matter of the refiners’ differential, 
which, in the Dingley bill, is 124 cents per hundred pounds, mak- 
ing the complete duty on refined sugar in the Dingley bill $1.95 
as compared with $1.90 per hundred pounds in the Payne bill. 
A further concession in the sugar schedule is made by the in- 
sertion of a section which provides that there may be admitted 
annually into the United States, from the Philippines, not to 
exceed 300,000 tons of sugar in any one year duty free. Under 
the present law, Philippine sugar entering the United States 
is granted a 25 per cent concession from the rates fixed in the 
Dingley bill, and the 75 per cent that is actually collected at 
our customs-houses is returned to the Philippine treasury. 

Another section of the Payne bill provides that nothing in this 
act shall be construed to abrogate or in any manner impair or 
affect the provisions of the treaty of commercial reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Cuba of the 23d 
day of December, 1903. 

The above-described provisions cover the only changes in 
the sugar schedule as set forth in the Dingley bill of 1897. It 
would seem at first glance that the schedule established in 
1S97 is practically unchanged. Not so, however. Since the 
passage of the Dingley law in 1897 the sugar schedule has been 
subjected to four distinct modifications prior to the ones enu- 
merated in the Payne bill. The conditions growing out of our 
late war with Spain have led to these modifications. Hawaii 
was the first to profit by the war. Prior to 1898 free trade 
between these islands and the United States depended upon 
treaty. In that year the islands were annexed to our country 
and our tariff laws extended to include them. The permanency 
of the relation thus established led to a more rapid development 
of the sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands than ever before. 
At the time of the annexation the Hawaiian crop amounted to 
200,000 tons; this year it is 465,000 tons, all of which comes in 
free of duty. Such an influx of free sugar from Hawaii was 
not contemplated by the framers of the Dingley bill in 1897. 

Porto Rico came to us by right of conquest—a trophy of 
the Spanish war. Because of her low wage rate it was at first 
thought best to maintain a tariff on goods from that island to 
the United States. This plan was soon abandoned, and the 
Dingley law was extended around Porto Rico, and her products 


| were admitted into the United States free of duty, and none of 





>| which the framers of the Dingley bill ever intended should 
| enter the United States without paying full tariff. 


In 19083 a reciprocity treaty was made with Cuba, under 


| which sugars from that island were admitted to the United 


States at 20 per cent reduction from the rates fixed by the 
Dingley schedule. Since the ratification of this treaty the en- 
tire Cuban crop of sugar has been sold in the United States. 
During the first four years of the operation of this treaty we 


| received from Cuba 4,864,111 tons of sugar, as shown by the 


United States Annual Report of Commerce for 1907, page 340. 
On this sugar there was a concession of 20 per cent in the duty, 
or 33; cents per hundred pounds, the amount of the conces- 
sion for the first four years of the treaty being $36,718,204. 

Surely the framers of the Dingley bill did not contemplate 
that more than a million and a quarter tons of sugar should 
enter the United States from Cuba yearly at 20 per cent less 
than the schedule fixed by that law. 

A fourth modification of the Dingley sugar schedule was 
made for the benefit of the Philippines. Sugars entering the 
United States from those islands received a concession of 25 
per cent, and the 75 per cent that is actually collected is re 
turned to the insular treasury, thus, as far as our National 
Treasury is concerned, establishing free trade with those 
islands. The framers of the Dingley bill certainly did not con- 
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template the importation of free or concessionary sugar from 
the Philippines. i> ahve 
The combined effect of these tariff modifications is as follows, 


the figures being taken from page 10 of Willett & Gray's Weekly | 


Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, January 9, 1908, and from 
Senate Document No. 250, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, 
compiled by O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics : 


In the calendar year 1897 the total consumption of sugar in the 
United States was 2,070,987 tons. The production of domestic cane 


| 
| 


sugar that year was 310,537 tons, of domestic beet sugar 39,684 tons, | 


of domestic maple sugar 5,000 tons, making the total domestic crop to 
be 355,221 tons, none of which paid the duty. In addition to 
Hawaii, operating under a treaty with the United States, shipped us, 
free of duty, 232,219 tons, making a total of nonduty-paying sugar to 


this, | 


be 587.434 tons, and leaving as the full duty-paying sugar entering the | 


first calendar year of the Dingley bill to be 1,485,544 tons. 

In the calendar year 1907 the total consumption of sugar in 
United States was 2,993,979 tons. The domestic cane consumption for 
that year was 264,969 tons, the domestic beet consumption 375,410 
tons, the domestic maple consumption 10,000 tons, and the domestic 
molasses sugar used was 6,249 tons, making the total domestic con- 
sumption to be 656,627 tons. The domestic cane crop for that year 
was 347,000 tons and the domestic beet crop 410,000 tons, the differ 
ence between the crop and the consumption being carried over and used 
early in the calendar year of 1908. 

In addition to the above domestic crop we used, free of duty, 418,102 
tons from Hawaii and 212,853 tons from Porto Rico. We also used 
from the Philippines, at 75 per cent of the Dingley rate, 10,700 tons, 
and from Cuba, at 80 per cent of the Dingley rate, 1,340,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total on which tariff concession is allowed of 1,982,655 tons, 
leaving a balance of 355,297 tons upon which the full rate of duty was 
paid. This shows that the tariff concessions granted since the passage 
of the Dingley bill in 1897 have resulted in increasing the free and 
concessionary sugar imported into the United States by an amount in 
excess of 1,700,000 tons. These various concessions have reduced the 
average rate of duty collected on the sugar entering the United States 
so that, if computed on the sugar originally intended by the framers of 
the Dingley bill to come in on payment of full duty, it is at present 
only $1.143, provided by the Dingley tariff. 


The facts as stated above have been corroborated during the 
past winter by the New York market for Cuban sugars and the 
New Orleans market for domestic cane sugav. 
tation has ranged from 40 to 50 cents below the European 
quotation plus full duty, while the New Orleans or Louisiana 


the 


sugars have ranged from one-eighth of a cent to three-sixteenths | us first consider the duty on refined sugar. 


of a cent below the Cuban quotations. 

The average has been about 54 cents below the European 
price plus the full Dingley rate. If we subtract this 54 cents 
from the $1.68} provided in the Dingley schedule, we have 
$1.144 as the measure of protection afforded the domestic sugar 
industry during the past winter under the modifications of the 
sugar schedule of the Dingley bill as outlined above. The actual 
market conditions thus show conclusively the effect of the four 
different concessions already made in the sugar schedule of the 
Dingley bill. 


The Payne bill proposes now to admit a maximum of 300,000 | 


tons of raw sugar free of duty. This, added to the modifica- 
tions already made, will make a still further concession in the 
duty on raw sugar. The sum total of the concessions from the 
Dingley raw-sugar schedule, when the Philippine provision of 
the Payne bill becomes fully operative, will be at least 45 per 
cent. In view of this reduction in the tariff on raw sugar, it 
is only fitting that the differential between raw and refined 
sugar shall also be reduced. The Payne bill provides for a 
reduction of 40 per cent in the refiner’s differential. 


IS THE SUGAR SCHEDULE AS FIXED BY THE PAYNE BILL IN HARMONY 


WITH THE DECLARED PRINCIPLES OF THB REPUBLICAN PARTY AS SET 
FORTH IN THE PLATFORM OF 1908 AND INTERPRETED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT? 


The present sugar crop of the Philippine Islands is about 
200,000 tons, of which approximately one-half is exported, the 
remainder being used for home consumption. The maximum 
export of sugar reached by the Philippines is 250,000 tons. It 
would, therefore, seem that a provision which permits them to 
export free of duty to the United States 300,000 tons of sugar 
annually would enable them to accomplish that which President 
Taft states he desires to see accomplished in the development 


of the Philippine Islands, namely, to enable their sugar indus- | fore the Ways and Means Committee advocating the reduction 


try to reach that degree of prosperity which it formerly en- 
joyed. 

It will not, however, permit anyone to exploit the islands with 
the intent to make of them a great sugar-producing region. ‘To 
make of these islands a great sugar plantation would be to 


fasten on them forever a system of sugar estates ranging from | farmer's profit in raising beets, but did not include the manu 


25,000 to 50,000 acres, a system of absentee landlordism, and a 
system of semiservile or peon labor. Such is the universal re- 
sult following the establishment of great sugar interests in any 
tropical country. The history of Java, Porto Rico, and Cuba 
abundantly illustrates the truth of this statement. It is not the 
policy of our National Government, as now set forth by Presi- 
dent Taft, to exploit the Philippine Islands in any such way; 
rather it is the policy to encourage those industries which will 
cause the development of the individual Filipino, giving him the 





| that if there was no limit on the amount of sugar they 


| the sugar lands of those islands. 


incentives which go with individual ownership of land and 
afford him the uplift consequent upon such ownership. By lim 
iting the amount of free sugar imported from the Philippines 
into the United States the beneficial effects of access to our 
markets will be granted to the individual Filipino and not to 
the great corporations organized for the purpose of exploiting 
This policy is in direct keep 
ing with the enactment of the land laws of those islands, which 
prohibit any corporation from owning more than 2,500 acres of 
land. 

It must be remembered that a minimum of at least 
acres is necessary for the maintenance of a great sugar estate. 
The climatic and soil conditions of the Philippines are su 
couk 
import, duty free, into the United States, the output of sugar 
from those islands would be such that it would result in the 


25,000 


| destruction of the sugar industry of the United States. 


|} named in the Payne bill, namely, 300,000 tons, it 


By limiting free export to the United States to the amount 
is expected 
that the development of these islands can go forward without 
the destruction of our domestic sugar industry in the United 
States. Hawaii and Porto Rico, by virtue of their limited area 
and small population, can not increase their sugar output much 
beyond the present yield. Cuba, with her 20 per cent conces- 
sion in the tariff, has the opportunity to develop her sugar in- 
dustry to its normal capacity, namely, about one and one-half 
million tons. If the Philippines ultimately export to the United 
States 300,000 tons annually, it will still leave, with the con- 
stantly increasing consumption in the United States, an oppor- 
tunity for the domestic beet and cane sugar industries to de- 
velop as rapidly as conservative business principles shall de- 
mand. 

It remains for us to consider whether the rates fixed in the 


| sugar schedule of the Payne bill are based on the recognition 


The Cuban quo- | 


of the principle that the protective tariff should “equal the 
difference between the cost of production at heme and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to American industries.” Let 
Europe is the only 
country that makes refined sugar for export to the United 
States. The price of European sugar for export is governed 
by the Hamburg quotation. From Willett & Gray's Weekly 
Statistical Trade Journal, December 26, 1907, page 7, the Ham- 
burg price per 100 pounds for refined granulated sugar for the 
past eight years is given as follows: 


inn ai es aie cates tia tle ie ie eraaetin cecal ae 
ee ciuiitedienitiakds cecilia iain 2. 29 
I oriinteatttiaiabeiltiana cata eeepc eaaactaianaantl anit _enanwanuse> «hesercpepancnasanenazes eaiiapeinniieinnnes 1.79 
TI vcidiasnnstipaiieenetaitnpekarnediaaen annem mianseenghnoaenpanichnmeninapeniithines: 2. 13 
I ian lated atl ema - repens asics diceedpinldasianiaianiaigltadtipsiiataanaie oneal 2. 56 
a a ai alia a a 3. OO 
1906 cle ea a 2. 31 
I clic siiiimtapeath tls assess electeldebiilaeieaaieaioealinat sanecvininieneaiantinantiat icledanieliviianigiaialaninas heels 2. 40 


| London 


This makes the average Hamburg price for granulated sugar 
for the past eight years to be $2.38 per hundred pounds f. o. b. 
Hamburg. A careful comparison of these figures with those 
given by the great English authority, H. H. Hancock, pages 104 
and 105 of the International Sugar Journal, February, 1908, 
shows them to be practically the same as those quoted by the 
authority. It is true that this $2.384 per hundred 
pounds is the export price and not the consumers’ price in 
many, but it is with this export price that the American 


| ducer must compete. 


From the uncontradicted evidence submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, it appears that the average price paid by the 
beet-sugar factories of the United States to the American farmer 
for his beets is $2.40 per hundred pounds for the sugar in the 
beet before beginning the process of manufacture. In other 
words, our factories pay the farmer for the raw beets, when 


| delivered to the factory, more money per hundred pounds of 


sugar than the European exporter asks for his finished product, 
refined granulated sugar. The chief witness who appeared 


of the duty on sugar was Mr. Atkins, of Boston. He states th: 
considered one of the most favorable localities for the pri 
tion of beet sugar in the United States to be Utah, and gave 
$3.70 per hundred pounds as the cost of producing granulated 
sugar f. o. b. the factory in Utah. This price in 


t he 





‘luded the 
facturer’s profit. geet sugar produced in Utah and imported 
refined sugar would meet on common ground at Chicago. The 
freight on sugar from Utah to Chicago is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, making the cost of such sugar, without any profit to 
the manufacturer, $4.20 per hundred pounds delivered at Chi- 
cago. 

If to the $2.38} per hundred pounds, the averag 
export price for refined sugar, we add 12! 
surance from Hamburg to New York, 


Hamburg 
cents freight and in- 
and $1.90 hundred 


per 


330 





pounds duty, we have $4.41 as the cost of this sugar f. o. b. 
New York, which cost includes the cost of manufacture, the 
German farmers’ profit, and the German manufacturers’ profit. 

The freight rate from New York to Chicago is 24 cents, 
making $4.65 the cost of foreign refined laid down in Chicago, 
plus profit. This includes the profit to all foreigners engaged in 
the production of such sugar. Against this we have $4.20, the 
cost of beet sugar made in what is admitted the most favorable 
location of the United States and laid down in Chicago without 
profit to the American manufacturer. 

In view of such showing it certainly can not be considered 
that a tariff of $1.90 per hundred pounds on refined sugar is 
excessive or that the establishment of such a rate is not in 
keeping with the enunciated platform of the Republican party, 
governing the principles upon which a protective tariff should 
be established. 

Let us now consider the tariff on raw sugar. 
Report of Commerce and Navigation, 1907, page 1022, it is 
learned that the average consular price on raw sugar for the 
fiscal year stated was $2.10 per hundred pounds, and that the 
average price on imported Cuban sugar for the same year was 
$2.18 per hundred pounds. As the major portion of the sugar 


imported comes from Cuba, we should consider the operation | 


of the proposed tariff on the kind of sugar imported from that | granulated sugar, which in turn reduces the price of raw sugar, 


island, namely, 96 degrees centrifugal sugar. Under the Cuban 
treaty such sugar pays $1.34 per hundred pounds duty. 


The freight rate and insurance from Habana to New York is | 


10 cents per hundred pounds. When the Cuban sold his sugar, 
in 1907, for $2.18 per hundred pounds, he made a profit, as is 
shown by the fact that the sugar industry of that island, as 


From the | 
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reported by Governor Magoon in his report of December, 1907, | 


was at that time in a more prosperous condition than ever be- 
fore. If to the $2.18 we add 10 cents freight and the insurance 
and the $1.34 duty. we have the cost of that sugar, including 
planter’s profit, delivered at New York, to be $3.62 per hundred 
pounds. The average difference between raw and refined sugar 
for the past ten years is 88 cents per hundred pounds. 

This includes the refiner’s profit. We therefore have the cost 
of refined sugar made from Cuban raws, including profits for 
the Cuban planters and the American refiners, to be $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. This sugar is sold f. o. b. New York, Phila- 
delphia, or New Orleans with the freight rate added, whereas 
the domestic producer of sugar must pay his freight to the com- 
peting point. It will therefore appear that the Cuban planter, 
on the basis of the tariff provided for in the Payne bill, is not 
unduly taxed and that the schedule on raw sugar provides sim- 
ply for such protection as covers difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

IS THE SUGAR SCHEDULE LEVIED BY THE PAYNE BILL OPPRESSIVE? 

It has been shown that the average rate of duty on sugar 
provided by the Payne bill is about 40 per cent less than the full 
rate of duty provided by the Dingley bill. Since the passage 
of the Dingley bill, in 1897, the per capita consumption in the 
United States has increased from 60.9 pounds to 81.2 pounds. 
(See Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, 
Jan. 7, 1907, p. 2.) 

This per capita consumption is greater than that of any 
other country in the world save England. The reason why 
England’s per capita consumption is greater than that of the 
United States is that England exports great quantities of 
jellies, jams, and preserves. The amount of sugar actually 
consumed in England is less per capita than in the United 
States. It would thus appear that as long as the Americans 
have increased their per capita consumption of sugar one-third 
in twelve years that they have not unduly felt the price paid 
for their sugar. If the price on sugar had been oppressive, our 
people certainly would not have thus increased their per 
capita consumption. 

It is interesting also to know the trend of market quotations 
since the Dingley bill went into effect in 1897. The wholesale 
price of granulated sugar f. 0. b. New York City in 1896, the 
last year of the Wilson bill, was $4.53 per hundred. (See report 
of O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, S. Doc. No. 
250, 59th Cong., 1st sess., p. 93.) The average price for the 
same grade of sugar in 1906, the year on which the committee 
bases its computations for the Payne bill, was $4.513 per hun- 
dred pounds, and for the year 1907 $4.65 per hundred pounds. 
(See Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, 
January 7, 1909, p. 8.) It thus appears that there has been 
practically no advance in the price of refined granulated sugar 
under the Dingley bill. 

Our present prices are substantially the same as those under 
the Wilson bill. Nearly every other necessity of life has had a 
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the times of war there is probably no ten years in our country’s 
history when there has been such a universal rise in prices as 
during the decade just closed; while during this same period 
the price of sugar has remained practically a constant quantity, 
notwithstanding the fact that the rate of duty has been changed 
from 40 per cent under the Wilson bill to $1.684 per 100 pounds 
for 96-degree sugar under the Dingley bill. 

There are two distinct reasons for this condition in the sugar 
market : 

1, The modification of the sugar schedule caused by the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, the free admission of Porto Rican sugar, and 
the reduction of the duty on Cuban and Philippine sugar have 
so modified the Dingley schedule as to bring it to nearly the 
same level as that fixed in the Wilson bill. 

2. During the operation of the Dingley bill, the beet-sugar in- 
dustry has developed to such an extent that during the winter 
months nearly 500,000 tons of domestic granulated sugar is 
placed on the market. Climatic conditions and carrying charges 
make it practically impossible to hold this sugar until the fol- 
lowing summer. During the winter months the demand for 
sugar is reduced to the minimum, and during these same months 
the Cuban and Louisiana crops of raw sugar are placed on the 
market. The influx of beet sugar lowers the price of standard 


thereby establishing, not only a lower price for sugar during the 
winter months, but a lower price for raws, upon which a lower 
price for refined can be based during the remainder of the 
year. 

It has already been shown that during the past ninety days 
the price of Cuban sugar has ranged practically 50 cents per 
hundred pounds less than the world’s price, plus our full duty. 
Our price for refined sugar has accordingly been depressed, and 
the result is that our people have been getting their refined 
sugar for nearly one-half a cent a pound less than they would 
have been getting it had it not been for the combined influ- 
ence of the crop of domestic beet sugar and the Cuban raws 
both seeking the market at the saime time. 

The price for sugar paid by the consumers in the United 
States is less than the price paid by consumers in any other 
country except England and some of her colonies. Sugar- 
producing countries of Europe have two prices for sugar. One 
for export and the other for home consumption, the export 
price being 24 to 6 cents a pound less than the consumption 
price. 

It is with the export price that the producer in the United 
States must compete, but our laws are so adjusted that the 
consumer in this country actually gets his sugar at a less 
price than does the consumer in Continental Europe. If we 
should destroy our domestic sugar industry, it would not be 
rebuilt. Our consumers would then be at the mercy of the 
importers and the foreign producer. Every foreign country ex- 
porting sugar to us would then raise its export price and lower 
its domestic price, thus making us ultimately pay fully as much 
or more for our sugar as we do at the present time, and reduc- 
ing the cost to the European consumer, 

There is not the slightest doubt that this result would prac- 
tically follow the destruction of the domestic sugar industry in 
the United States, 

In view of the fact that the per capita consumption of sugar 
in the United States has increased one-third since the passage 
of the Dingley bill in 1897, and in view of the further fact that 
the cost of sugar to the consumer in this country has not in- 
creased since the Dingley law was passed, and in view of the 
further fact of the cost of sugar to the consumer of con- 
tinental Europe, and in view of the further fact that the tax 
on sugar in the United States is less than the tax on sugar in 
any other sugar-producing country of the world, we maintain 
that the rates of duty fixed in the Payne bill, which are prac- 
tically 40 per cent less than the rates fixed in the Dingley bill, 
ean not possibly be construed so as to work to the detriment 
of sugar consumers in the United States. 


SUGAR DUTIES IN EUROPE. 


Every sugar-producing country of Europe maintains a higher 
tax on sugar than the full Dingley rate on that article, the tax 
per hundred pounds being as follows: 

In Austria-Hungary the tax is $2.86 on raw sugar, and on 
refined sugar $4.02. In Russia the tax is $6.39 on raw and $8.56 
on refined. In Germany the tax on raw sugar is $1.98, and on 
refined sugar $2.03. In Italy the tax on sugar above 94 degrees 
is $8.67, and on sugar below 94 degrees $7.70. In France the 
tax on raw sugar is $2.84, and on refined sugar $2.89. In 
Holland the tax is $4.82. In Belgium the tax is $2.23, and in 


marked increase in price during the past decade. Except during ' Sweden the tax is $1.80 on sugar above No. 18 Dutch standard. 
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HAS THERE BEEN A REASONABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR IN- 
DUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE PASSAGE OF THE DINGLEY 
LAW? 

When the Dingley tariff was passed in 1897 there were but 
six sugar factories in the United States, and the combined 
output was 37,500 long tons a year. There are now 65 beet- 
sugar factories in the United States, with a combined out- 
put in 1908 of 492,969 long tons (Willett & Gray’s Statistical 
Trade Journal of January 7, 1909). These factories are scat- 
tered throughout 16 States, as follows: One in Arizona, 8 in 
California, 16 in Colorado, 4 in Idaho, 1 in Illinois, 1 in Iowa, 
1 in Kansas, 16 in Michigan, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Montana, 1 
in Nebraska, 1 in New York, 1 in Ohio, 1 in Oregon, 5 in Utah, 
1 in Washington, and 4 in Wisconsin. The increase in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar since the passage of the Dingley law has 
been over 1,300 per cent. 

The fixed investment of the beet-sugar business has reached 
a total of nearly $100,000,000, and the American farmers and 
laborers received in 1908 over $40,000,000 from the factories. 
The production of sugar from cane grown in the Southern 
States in 1908 was 390,888 tons (Willett & Gray’s Statistical 
Trade Journal of January 7, 1909). The total consumption of 
domestic sugar in the United States in 1908 was nearly 900,000 
tons. 

ADAPTABILITY OF SOIL OF UNITED STATES TO RAISING BEETS. 

There is much misinformation concerning the sections of 
this country suitable for the growing of sugar beets. However, 
the Department of Agriculture has for years printed maps 
showing the “ beet belt” of the United States, and, undoubtedly 
Congress and the people will take the conclusions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based upon the experiments of experts, 
rather than the prejudiced statements of any person interested 
in bringing about free trade for the benefit of a particular 
sugar-refining company. 

The following extracts from the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give, in a general way, the best area of the 
United States: 

It starts at the Hudson, takes in the southern half of New York and 
the northern portions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, the southern half of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne 
sota, all of South Dakota, large sections of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, and the coast side of Cali 
fornia * * * A great deal of territory that is showing first-class 
conditions for growing sugar beets and for manufacturing them into 
sugar is located around our Great Lakes. 


A representative of the Department of Agriculture was asked 
by the Ways and Means Committee in the tariff hearings, No- 
vember 16, 1908: 

How much territory is there in the United States that is adapted to 
the growing of sugar beets? Can you state how much territory of that 
kind there is in the United States? 

To this he replied: 

It is adapted to a large part of the farming district of New York, 
Pennsylvania—I am talking about the real farming districts—in fact, 
you can take a line drawn across the country that will take in Chicas 
the Northern States, say, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, the nerthern 
half of the State of Iowa, both of the Dakotas, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, and it is adapted to nearly all of the intermountain States 
where they can get water. 

This report of the progress of the beet-sugar industry in the 
United States and the adaptability of the soil in this country 
made by the Department of Agriculture is based upon experi- | 
ments recited in detail in the report, and was compiled after 
years of study and personal investigation by the representatives 
of the department. It should, in all fairness, put an end to the 
assertions that only a limited area of the United States is 
capable of producing beets to be manufactured into sugar. 





IS IT REASONABLE TO SUPPOSE THAT UNDER PROPER TARIFF REGULATIONS 
THE UNITED STATES COULD PRODUCE AT HOME ALL OF THE SUGAR IT 
NEEDS? 





Germany, with an area of 10,000 square miles less than the | 
combined area of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had in | 
operation, in the manufacturing season of 1907 and 1908, 365 | 
factories, which produced 2,129,597 long tons of sugar. The | 
actual area under cultivation in the season of 1907 and 1908 in | 
Germany was 450,030 hectares. A hectare is 2.47 acres. The | 
cultivated area given over to the raising of beets in Germany in | 
the season of 1907 and 1908 was therefore 1,111,574.11 secres, 
which is considerably less than the area of three average coun 
ties in any of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota. 
Germany, as just stated, produced 2.129.597 long tons of sugar | 
in 1907-8. The total consumption of sugar in the year 1908 was 
3,185,789 tons. Germany therefore produced from beets ar 
amount equal to two-thirds of all the sugar consumed in the 
United States. 

In the manufacturing season of 1907-8, the production of 
beet sugar in Continental Europe was: Germany, 2,129,597 | 
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tons; Austria, 1,425,000; Russia, 1,410,000; France, 728,000; 
Belgium, 232,000; Holland, 175,000; and other continental 
countries, 435,000. 

The grand total of cane sugar for the world’s markets manu- 
factured in the world in the manufacturing season of 1907-S 
was 6,909,481 tons, and the grand total of beet sugar manufac- 
tured in the same season was 6,972,200. (Willett & Gray's 
Statistical Trade Journal, January 7, 1909.) 

Beet sugar furnishes more than half of the world’s consump 
tion of sugar, and, in spite of this fact, free traders are found 
asserting that the industry is not founded on permanent condi 
tions. ' 

The Department of Agriculture in the Report on the Progress 
of the Beet-Sugar Industry in the United States states: 





If we consider only these localities in this country that have the 
best facilities for taking up the beet-sugar industry, and limit the te: 
ritory simply to that portion capable of productng our own consump 
tion of sugar, it might be said that the United States possesses some 


material advantages over Europe. 
WOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, I am a great friend of the Ameriean sheep; 
in other words, the woolgrower. It has been my great desire to 
obtain the greatest measure of protection to American wool. 
Cheap cost of living and cheap men can never be made the 
basis of economic progress. Cheap production means cheap 
labor; cheap labor means low prices; low prices means disaster 
to American industry. There never has been, and there never 
will be, a time when labor received starvation wages that the 
American people were or will be prosperous. The business 
prosperity of this or any other country depends, to a very great 
measure, upon the purchasing power of the masses of the 
people, and what is true of one industry is also true of another 
industry. When high prices for farm and manufactured prod 
ucts and American labor prevail, prosperity also prevails 

Mr. Chairman, when the duty on wool was less than it is now 
the number of sheep in this country decreased. In 1884 there 
were more sheep in the United States than ever before or since. 
The number, for some reason, fell off until, in 1882, statistics 
show there were about 47,500,000 sheep in the United States, and 
in 1897 that number had been reduced to 35,000,000 head. When 
the Dingley bill was enacted into law, which gave greater pro- 
tection to American wool, it stimulated the growth of the flocks 
in the United States. and to-day we are again back close to the 
highest point in number in the history of the country, or about 
17,500,000 sheep, and that industry is fairly prosperous. There 
is but one way by which this magnificent flock can be increased 
or retained—that is to give ample protection to wool and woolen 
goods. 

The American woolgrower has no other market for his product 
except at the woolen mills of the United States, and unless the 
woolen mill is prosperous certainly the woolgrower will not 
receive a fair price for his woo, The American sheep 
woolen manufacturer are linked so closely together t! 
impossible to separate them. They must and do go 
band. They must either prosper or languish as one 

An ad valorem rate of duty has been suggested by some as 
being more equitable than a specific duty, but this can not be 
more truly demonstrated to be impractical than by a stateme 
which I received from the editor of the Textile World Record, 
published at Boston. 

The editor of that journal gave me a report of a recent sale 





of wool in England, in which he stated that wools of the first 
class were sold on a certuin day, and the maximum price re 
ceived was 21 cents per pound, and the minimum price received 
the same day was 64 cents per pound. The duty on such wool 
is 11 cents per pound, which would mean for the highest prices 
prevailing that day, wool, duty paid, laid down in the United 


States, at 32 cents per pound, and the minimum price on that 


| day, duty paid, laid down in the United States, of 174 cents per 


pound. 


Again, he gives me the highest price obtained Deceml . 
1908, for 15,000,000 pounds of unwashed and scoured wool 
of the first class—Australian wool. On unwashed wool he give 
39 cents per pound as the highest price obtained, and 54 cents pe 
pound the lowest price obtained. This wool paid a duty of 11 cents 
| per pound when brought into our markets. Thead valorem rate 
on the former is 28S per cent and on the latter 31S per cent. He 
complains about this high rate ad valorem Again I say, on the 
lower-priced wool the tariff is 11 cents per pound, the same as 
on the high-priced wool. The lower-priced woe ‘ ] 
mitted to our markets at 144 cents per pound, while the higher 
were 50 cents per pound, duty paid, laid down in American mar- 


kets. Where, on the other hand, had there been an d valorem 
duty of, say, 50 per cent,as suggested by some gentlemen who 
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wish a change from 4 specific to an ad valorem, these cheaper 
wools would have been put upon our markets at the ruinous 
price of 5} cents per pound. No clearer demonstration could 
be made of the folly of an ad valorem duty on wool. 

Again, on scoured wool he quotes the highest price obtained, 
403 cents per pound. The duty on this wool is 33 cents per 
pound. Thead valorem rate is 81 per cent. Where, on the other 
hand, the lowest price obtained on that day for scoured wool was 
64 cents per pound, the duty is 33 cents per pound, or 507 per 


cent ad valorem. Suppose the duty had been 50 per cent ad 
valorem, as above suggested, that Australian scoured woo] 
would have been placed upon our markets at a cost of 9} cents 


per pound. I believe all men well informed upon this subject 
will admit that our present specific duty upon wool furnishes 
better protection and a more equitable scale for prices than 
would an ad valorem duty. 

The total production of woolen goods in the United States 
last year was about $400,000,000. Of this total, there were 
imported foreign wools to the value of about $40,500,000 worth 
and of woolen goods about $22,400,000 worth. These values of 
course are foreign values. The total amount of wools of the 
first, second, and third class imported last year was a little less 
than 200,000,000 pounds. 

IMMIGRATION 

Since 1820 more than 26,000,000 immigrants have come to 
this country from all parts of the world; a population almost 
equal to three-fourths of the present population of Great Brit- 
ain. Since 1897 more than 7,000,000 of these people came to the 
United States, and within the last three years 3,500,000 immi- 
grants have landed on our shores. Never before in the history 
of the world has the percentage of immigration equaled this, an 
average per year of 300,000 for eighty-eight years and more than 
1,169,000 per year for the past three years. These people came 


to us because the United States furnishes more comforts to its | 
people and gives greater opportunity for the accumulation of | 


wealth than does any other country in the world. 

A man at work is certainly the most valuable asset of a 
nation. Idle men, consuming and not producing, burn the candle 
at both ends, and are worse than worthless. Individuals can 
not make conditions under which our industries may be success- 
fully conducted. Lawmakers must create the conditions. The 
duty of the lawmaker is to shelter industries from disastrous 
competition from outsiders, and to encourage and stimulate 
present and build up new industries. A protective tariff is in 
the nature of a wall around our garden to protect the worker 
and his product from foreign intrusion. 

The intent and principle of a protective tariff law is none 
other than to foster capital and labor at home. American 
markets are the best markets in the world for American prod- 
ucts, and great care should be taken in the enactment of laws 
to protect American industry from foreign competitive products. 
Domestic industries are none too prosperous to-day, and any 
revision of our tariff laws that would encourage greater foreign 
imports would be the most unwise act possible for Congress to 
perform. 

It is my belief that the strongest demand for a revision down- 
ward of our tariff schedules comes from men of selfish motives, 
or men not thoroughly informed as to the true situation as to 
the inactivity in some lines of industry, largely caused by too 
much gossip about tariff revision. 

There is no disputing that some of our tariff rates in some 
particular schedules are high enough to be beyond the point of 
necessary protection, and it is the aim and purpose of this bill 
to make equitable adjustments, and I believe it is of great im- 
portance that Congress should as speedily as possible settle this 
tariff question and the Members of Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible date turn their backs upon the Capitol of the United 
States and hie away to their respective homes, so that our do- 
mestic industries may settle down to some fixed plan and know 
what they may depend upon, so that manufacturing industries 
may go forward as in the past. 

An equitably arranged tariff means no willfully idle men. 
On the other hand, it means stability to both capital and labor, 
and is our greatest safeguard to Americans against ruinous 
foreign competition. Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to consume a great 
length of time, and I ask now that I may have unanimous con- 
sent to conclude my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous vonsent to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, forced to action by pressure of 
public sentiment well-nigh universal, a Republican House of 
Representatives, through its members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has attempted to revise the present tariff law. 








In 1900 the present Dingley law was considered so perfect, so 
beneficent in its operation, so stimulating to business, such a 
splendid producer of revenue that the party in power looked 
with scorn upon any man who dared to suggest necessity for re- 
vision. We were told it was so wonderfully drawn that, while 
it put up wages, yet it kept down to a minimum by healthy 
American competition the price of those necessities the wage- 
earner was compelled to buy. While it insured large profits to 
the manufacturer, yet those who were compelled to purchase 
manufactured articles paid for such articles even less than they 
would have been forced to pay if this marvelous law were not 
on our statute books. 

It guaranteed the largest dividends to those engaged in pro- 
tected manufacturing industries the country had ever seen; 
guaranteed the highest wages to the American workingman he 
had ever received; and, yet, by its operation likewise guaranteed 
to all the people the lowest prices they had ever paid for both 
the necessaries and comforts of life. In fine, even as Mr. Web- 
ster said of the Constitution, so the Republican party claimed in 
that campaign that this most marvelous piece of legislative 
handiwork was in itself “a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal happiness.” 

In 1904, party leaders considered that they could not do better 
than base their hopes and claim of popular support upon the 
same foundation; so they solemnly warned the country that 
well enough had better be left alone. 

Between the years 1904 and 1908 some mysterious cause 
wrought a radical change in popular sentiment. The people of 
the Nation realized that, while they had enjoyed a period of 
prosperity, the people of other nations not protected by the 
Dingley tariff, or, indeed, by any tariff at all, had also enjoyed 
a prosperity equal, if not higher in degree, than that enjoyed 
by us. The workingman realized that he had been deceived, 
for when he examined his account book he found that the cost 
of living had advanced in proportion considerably beyond any 
advance in the scale of wages he was receiving. The great mass 
of people realized that it was contributions taken directly from 
their pockets which turned out our annual crop of millionaires. 

It should not be forgotten that the decade immediately fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Dingley law has been character- 
ized by the greatest extravagance in appropriating and expend- 
ing the people’s money in all the history of our national life. 
From a billion-dollar Congress in the years of the last decade 
of the last century we are now holding billion-dollar sessions of 
Congress, and the man who rises in his seat in this Chamber to 
call a halt is considered a demagogue merely playing to the gal- 
leries. 

To make a long story as short as possible, in 1908, while the 
country had not yet passed from under the black cloud of 
financial panic, the party in power realized that if it did not 
explicitly promise to revise our present tariff laws, then the 
people would intrust the performance of the task to some other 
political party or agency. 

A place at the pie counter is desired by us all, let us candidly 
admit, but I have often thought that our Republican friends get 
there quicker, stay longer, and are harder to force away than 
any class of people on the face of the earth. [Laughter.] 
Therefore, rather than lose its place at the counter of the na- 
tional restaurant, that party agreed to revise your Dingley 
tariff; and when you agreed to revise it you intended the people 
of the Nation to understand that you meant to revise it down- 
ward, in a manner fair and just to all sections, 

Let us examine how far you have performed your promise; 
whether or not you have performed it at all. 

Mr. Ghairman, I make bold to assert here and now that the 
Payne bill is a worse measure than the Dingley bill, which all 
parties now admit must pass from the pages of our law books. 
In the teeth of your promise to the people to revise downward 
you have revised upward, for you bave increased the average ad 
valorem rate of 44.16 per cent under the Dingley bill to 45.72 
per cent under the proposed Payne bill. 

You have a deficit in the Treasury confronting youn—thanks 
to your unbridled extravagance—and, in order to cover that 
deficit, of course you have got to raise more taxes, which will 
come directly from the pockets of the people; but, as I expect to 
show, you have been careful not to legislate so that any of 
your great tariff-fostered trusts will be forced to surrender any 
part of their unreasonable profits or the protection against com- 
petition which has surrounded them like a granite wall. Even 





where there is the slightest danger of forcing your tariff-made 
trusts to meet competition you have made them secure by giving 
them free raw material. 

Those of you who support this bill may as well bring your- 
selves to realize in the beginning of this debate that all the in- 
crease in revenues provided by this bill is taken from the pock- 
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ets of the masses, with no compensating benefit in return, and 
that when you support the Payne bill you are voting for a 
higher ad valorem rate than that provided by either the McKin- 
ley or the Dingley bill. 

IRON AND STEEL. 

Probably more time was devoted by the committee to a con- 
sideration of the steel and iron schedule than to any other 
schedule in this bill. Do you gentlemen claim that your revision 
of this schedule will afford any relief whatever to the con- 
sumer? Do you suppose for one moment that the result of 
your work will save to the man who uses steel one single dollar? 
If so, I venture the prediction that you will be disappointed. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, what are we here for? 
consumer entitled to some consideration? Must he be for- 
ever taxed and forever forced to buy in a market where all 
competition is killed? Such has been the position occupied by 
the consumer for many years. Special interests can afford to 
send their representatives here. Not so with the average citi- 
zen. If he is represented at all, you and I and all other gentle- 
men elected to fill seats in this Chamber must see that he has a 
square deal. Will any gentleman on the other side of this 
Chamber rise in his seat and declare his opinion that the man 
who is forced to buy and use steel and iron will actually get 


Is not the | 


his steel and iron cheaper if the Payne bill shall become a law? | 


Great is the reduction, indeed. 
under the present law is 36.96 per cent. 
reduces this rate to 36.15—that is to say, 

One of the most radical changes in the entire bill is that on 
steel rails. You have cut the import duty in half—that is to 
say, you have reduced the present duty of $7.84 per ton to $3.92. 

It would be interesting to know upon what evidence the ma- 
jority of the committee based their action in making this reduc- 
tion. 
should have removed the duty entirely, fof® he said the steel 
manufacturers of this country need protectionmo longer. Even 
if you accept the evidence of Judge Gary, the head of the steel 


but if you acted upon the evidence of any other steel or iron 
manufacturer, you should have done one of two things—either 
raise the Dingley rates or permit them to remain as they now 
are. 

Mr. Carnegie spoke with great frankness, and evidently knew 
what he was talking about. More largely interested in steel 
and iron than any living man, he yet had the frankness to admit 
that the time has come when we can beat the world in the 
manufacture of steel and iron, and that it is idle to talk about 
our manufacturers needing protection any longer. 

Every man who travels a mile on a train or ships a pound 
of freight over a railroad is interested in the price of rails. Do 
you imagine that you have helped the man who travels or the 
man who ships by reducing the duty on rails 50 per cent? Let 
us see. 


The average ad valorem rate | 
The Payne bill actually | 
less than 1 per cent. | 


If you acted upon the evidence of Mr. Carnegie, then you | 
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| dross from burnt pyrites on the free list amounted to $344,511 


| party in dealing with these who are so abundantly able 
} care of 


: 7 s : ‘ are ji is bil iro} sing give 1e ir ‘a free 
corporation, you would be justified in taking the same action; | “"° '™ this bill proposing to give them iron ore free, 


In 1907 we imported railway bars of iron and steel to the | 


value of $133,936, or 4,610 tons. Probably not a single addi- 


tional ton will be imported because of the reduction from $7.S4 | 


to $3.92 per ton. Why? Because $7.84 is practically prohib- 
itive and $3.92 is also practically prohibitive. In the same year, 
1907, we exported rails to the value of $8,384,241, and a large 
proportion of rails exported was sold to foreigners considerably 
cheaper than the same rails were sold to our own people. 

In 1899, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, at that time president of the 
Carnegie Company, wrote in a letter to Mr. Frick: 

You know we can make rails for less than $12 per 
nice margin for foreign business. (P. 4895, Hearings.) 


ton, leaving a 


At that time the market price of steel rails for home con- 
sumption was $28.12 per ton, and has ranged since then from 


$27.33, the lowest, to $32.29, the highest. 
Does anyone wonder that we have been turning out each 
year a new crop of steel millionaires? I know Mr. Schwab 


has revised his figures so as to put up the present cost of steel 
rails to $21.50 per ton. 

One who knows nothing about the steel and iron business, ex- 
cept such information as can be obtained from books, govern- 
ment statistics, and the like, kas but little warrant to speak on 
the subject; but I wish every American citizen could read in 
full the evidence of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab, and Judge Gary 
before the Ways and Means Committee in fre ing the steel 
and iron schedules offered in this bill for the approval of Con- 
gress and the people. 


The reductions are paper reductions merely; will help the | 
consumer little, if any, and certainly will not subject the steel 
corporation or any other concern producing iron and steel to 
that fair, just, healthy competition which the consumer has a 
The Government can not pass laws which 


right to expect. 





| the people. 






doo 


force such competition, but it can, at least, by law, remove ob 
stacles which the Government itself erected. That is what the 
people expect. They will be satisfied, in my judgment, with 
nothing less. 

But for fear that the manufacturers of steel and iron might 
suffer some little inconvenience by reason of the change in 
schedules, behold how careful the majority of the committee 
has been to compensate for all possible or prospective loss! 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, the Republican majority of this com 
mittee has placed iron ore on the free list. Just think 
boon this will be to the average American citizen! Iron ore on 
the free list! After this bill becomes a law you can buy your 
iron ore in open mafket, with no duty at all to force you to pay 
tribute to the man who owns the ore. Who will receive benetit 
from this change? Certainly not the consumer, for the price of 


what a 


iron and steel will be fixed in Pittsburg and Chieago, as it is 
now, largely by the Steel Corporation. The revenue which th 
Treasury will lose by reason of the placing of iron ore and the 


in 1906. This amount is a present to the manufacturer, pure 
and simple, and attests the tender solicitude of the Republican 
to take 
themselves, 

This fact was established by undisputed evidence during the 
progress of the hearings, to wit: The Steel Corporation fixes 
prices, and the independent concerns do not dare to vary those 
prices. That was admitted in the hea 
tee. Mr. King, of Pittsburg, representing the Jones & Laugh 
lin Iron and Steel Company, was 


rings before the commit 


asked this question: 


As a practical proposition, the price of steel is largely controlled by 


the “steel trust,” as you call it? 

Mr. Kina. I think that is the fact. 

Now, here is this iron and steel schedule, practically prohibit- 
ive, under the control of a monopoly, and you leave it prae- 
tically prohibitive and under the control of a monopoly still; 
but for fear somebody would think you hurt the steel trust you 
and when 
you do that you put your hand in the Treasury of the United 
States and take out $544,511, which is a present, pure and sim- 
ple, to the steel trust and its allied corporations. Now, gentle- 
men, that is what took place when you came to deal with the iron 
and steel schedule. Do you think that the people of the United 
States are going to say that you have made good your pledge 
when you go before them with the schedules you have written 
into this bill? If you do, [I predict you will be mistaken. I 
know that your orators will throw up their hands and declare 
you put iron ore on the free list; but in Heaven's name, whom 
is that going to help? The consumer does not buy iron ore; 
you do not buy iron ore; I do not buy iron ore, ‘The average 
citizen has no earthly need for iron ore. The housewife re 
turning from market has no iron ore in her basket. [ Laughter. | 
It is the man who is engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel who buys the ore, and when you take off that duty you 
make him a present of $344,000; nothing more or less. 


It is no wonder that this business has turned out an annual 
crop of millionaires in our country. Let me give you, gentle 
men, an extract from the evidence taken by the committee in 


these hearings. There was a gentleman who appeared before 
the committee who impressed me as trying to tell the exact 
truth whether it helped his cause or hurt it; my friend Mr. 
Griccs asked him to tell the amount of the capital stock of 
his corporation, and he replied $30,000,000. Mr. 
him then what his stock was selling for, and he said there was 
none of it for sale, but that he supposed it would be worth, cer 
tainly, around 110. Then this same gentleman was asked how 
much capital his concern started with, and what amount de you 
suppose he named? He said he did not know, but the anrount 
was less than $100,000. Then he was asked the further question 
whether anything had been paid in since the corporation was 
originally organized, and he said not a penny. Now, this cor 
poration started with less than $100,000, not a dollar has since 
been paid in, and it is now capitalized at thirty millions, and is 
really worth far in excess of that stupendous amount. It is a 
close corporation, and none of the stock can be bought; and, ac 
cording to the worth at least 110 on the 
market. 

That is an illustration of the enormity of this schedule. This 
is but a small illustration of how the steel producers of the 
United States build up immense fortunes out of the pockets of 
The next that illustrates the love of 
majority of the committee for the large manufacturer is the 
leather schedule 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I do not desire to inter 
rupt the symmetry of the gentleman’s speech, but before the 
gentleman passes from the iron schedule I want to ask the 


; : 
Griees asked 


one of oflicers, it is 


schedule the 


340 


gentleman what you have done for the farmers in the way of 
cotton ties? 

Mr. POU. Cotton ties are still on the dutiable list. The 
bill reduces the duty from five-tenths to three-tenths of a cent 


per pound. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is this corporation, of 
which the gentleman spoke as making millionaires every year, 
engaged in making cotton ties? 

Mr. POU. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Was there any evidence 
as to wl it costs to make the ties? 

Mr. POU. There was evidence before the committee, but I 
wil! say to my friend that I have not ifivestigated that and 
could net answer offhand; but the cotton-tie business is con- 
trolled by the Steel Corporation and the price of ties is fixed by 
the corporation, as Mr. King, the gentleman from whose evi- 
dence I read a while ago, admitted. I have the evidence here 
in this connection, and I suppose I might as well read that also. 
He admitted that prices were not only fixed by the Steel Cor- 
poration, but that, as a rule, the manufacturers of steel sold 
their products cheaper abroad than at home. 

I again quote from his evidence: 

Mr. Pou. As a rule, all of you do sell a little cheaper outside of this 
country t 1 do inside, do you not? 

M KinG. I think that is true; y 

M Pou. And therefore all steel manufacturers have an export price 
“Mike. i. 

Mr. Pou. The export price is less than the domestic price? 

Mr. Kina. I think that is true. 

Mr. Chairman, when this measure comes to be discussed be- | 
fore the people of the country and its practical benefits are 
brought home to the thousands who toil and pay the taxes that 
go into the National Treasury, you will find that this steel 
schedule is still a fraud and a sham; that it protects the man 


who is able to protect himself; is still making the rich richer 
and the poor poorer all the time, and that you have failed to 
carry out the pledge which you made in your platform to re- 
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vise your tariff, which everybody understood to mean to revise 
downward. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
DUTY ON SHOPS AND HIDES. 

Now, take the item of shoes I have not time to go over 
these schedules at length. Yes; you reduce the import duty on | 
shoes. Do you think the reduction is going to help anybody? 
Does anybody think that any more shoes are going to be im- 
ported than are imported now? Your schedule is still prac 
tically prohibitive. Yes; you cut it down a little. We brought 
in, I believe, last year, $155,000 worth of shoes. - That was the 
entire amount of importations from abroad. That shows that 
the American shoe manufacturer has control of the American 


market. And what did you do for him? You put hides on the 
free list. 

Do you think that is right I wanted to ask the gentleman | 
from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] yesterday, when he was mak- 
ing his plea for free raw material, to answer this question : 
If it is right to put hides on the free list, tell us why it is 
not right to put woo! on the free list also? I understand the 
gentleman did not want to be asked that question. Possibly our 
friend from Indiana had in mind a remark, the author of which 
I will not name 

There's many a speech for home consumption 


Badly spoiled by a cruel interruption. 


[ Laughter. ] 


But if it is right to put one on the free list, it is right to put 
the other on the free list, and no man can 

Mr WE ISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question 
Mr. POU Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Does the gentleman believe that if there was 
not any duty on hides they would be any lower? 

Mr. POU. If there was not any duty on hides? 

Mr. WEISSE. Yes; if the price in this country would be any 
lower? 

Mr. POU. I think it would. 

Mr. WEISSE. When they put calfskins on the free list, 
they went up higher, and the markets of the world went up to 
our market. What caused that? 

Mr. POU. I suppose it was due to the great demand for calf- 
skins. There was a peculiar demand for calfskins that did not 
apply to skins generally. But the gentleman will not deny the 
proposition that putting an article on the free list affects the 


price of it, will he? 


Mr. WEISSE. I absolutely will in regard to hides and calf- 
skins, because we are the largest consumer of hides and calf- 


skins in the world and establish the price in the world’s mar- | 


ket, and we will establish it if we have free hides and free 
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calfskins. Further than that, the market declined last year 
about 70 per cent, and ‘it was not on aceount of the duty, but 
it was on account of the Republican panic, which was the 
cause of the decline in all merchandise, and now they are try- 
ing to bring in a tariff bill to brace up the prices that went 
down, even during the existence of the great Dingley tariff. 

Mr. POU. I can not defend the action of the majority of 
the committee in framing this bill at all, Mr. Chairman... I 
started out to prove that schedules in the bill are unjust, that 
they discriminate, and I stick to what I said, that no man can 


tell a reason why there should be discrimination against the 
cattle raisers of this country. That is what I am talkir g about. 


If you are going to put hides on the free list, then you ought to 
put wool there also. 

I have not heard a solitary reason assigned yet, and do not 
expect to hear any good reason assigned, because none exists. 
I believe that a duty on hides does affect the price of hides to 
some extent, though but little. And in the laying of duties for 
the purpose of raising revenue, I contend that the people who 
are engaged in the business of raising hides are entitled to as 


much, if not more, consideration than the manufacturer of 
the shoes. Why? Consider the people who are engaged in farm- 


ing, and there is a vast number of them. It is very much more 
ult for them to unite and combine for their own protection 
and mutual advantage than it is for the large manufacturers. 
It is a hard matter for these people to unite for their own good. 
It is a comparatively easy matter for those that ed 


are engag 
in the manufacture of the finished product. 





And if you are 

going to put hides on the free list, no human being, in my judg- 

| ment, can assign any good reason why shoes should not be put 
there also. Yet you leave a duty of 15 per cent on shoes. You 

put hides on the free list. -You leave the cattle raisers in tlie 

mountains of North Carolina, on the prairies of Texas, and of 

the West open to competition with the entire world. When it 


comes to the 


man who is engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing shoes, 


you shut out competition from abroad to the extent 


of 15 per cent, and you have made him a present of the duty 
that hitherto has gone into the Treasury that comes from the 
importation of 124,000,000 pounds of hides, which amounts to 
nearly three millions of dollars—$2,829,000, to be exact. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. May I ask the gentleman a 
question ? 

Mr. POU. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Do 1 understand the gentleman to 
state that the duty on hides has been to the advantage of the 
farmer? 

Mr. POU. I say I think it has had a tendency to keep up 
the price of hides a little. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I have gone over the statistics as 


published by the Government, and I find that the price of cattle 
is practically the same to-day as it was before the passage of 
the Dingley tariff bill. I find that cattle sell at 4 and 5 cents a 
pound on the hoof, and the hide is taken off by the beef trust 
and sold to the people of this country at about 14 cents a 
pound. I would like to know where the farmer comes in? I am 
rchant in New York, and in Pennsylvania am a farmer. 
‘To minimize the loss on the farm, I have for a number of years 


a =m 


fattened steers. Last year, and for two or three years past, I 
sold them for about 44 cents a pound, and for the beef I bought 
back I paid about 16 cents, and the hide was sold for about 12 
cents. I would like to know where I, as a farmer, was benefited 
by the duty on hides? 


Mr. POU. That would involve too long an explanation for 
me to make here this afternoon, If the gentleman will ask me a 
direct question on a subject that I am suppored to know some- 
thing about, I certainly would answer him: but as to his private 
financiering as a farmer in Pennsylvania and as a merchant in 
New York, I would imagine that the balance was largely in 
favor of the New York merchant and against the Pennsylvania 


farmer. [Laughter.] 
Mr. YOUNG of New York. I can imagine that the cattle 


business is entirely controlled by a monopoly, and, as I under- 
stand that side of the House, it is absolutely opposed to monopo- 
lies and trusts. 

Mr. POU. What do I understand the gentleman to say 
controlled by a trust? 
something about a trust. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. The price of beef and hides is 
controlled absolutely by a trust, the packers of the United 


is 
I understood the gentleman to state 


| States. 


| 


Mr. POU. Then, if that is true, according to the gentleman's 


| own contention, the repeal of this duty on hides is riot going to 


hurt or help the farmer, but will inure to the benefit of the trust 
only. 
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Mr. YOUNG of New York. It will give the world hide supply 
to all tanners. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of the fact that the gentleman has 
asserted that there was a trust, a beef trust, why did he not 
have that monopoly brought to the attention of this vigorous 
Republican administration, and have the trust prosecuted and 
destroyed? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. 
the Government has already prosecuted that trust. 

Mr. JAMES. I know they prosecuted the trust, but what did 
they succeed in doing with it? 
Mr. YOUNG of New York. 

the evidence procurable. 

Mr. JAMES. And what was that? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I do not want to interfere with 
the gentleman further, but to say just this one word. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 

Mr. JAMES. Do not prevent him from answering that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. If you will permit one more in- 
terruption, I was talking to a large tanner from your own 
State within three days, and he told me that he found it was 
impossible to conduct his business as an independent tanner, 
and he has made arrangement with the trust to tan hides for 
them to keep in business. 

Mr. JAMES. I have not heard an answer to my question. 
The gentleman said he was going to tell us what was done with 
the beef trust. That the entire country is trust-ridden all men 
must admit, and why is it that his party, which is in power, 
does not do something to free the people from the oppression of 
monopoly? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the inquiries of the gentleman from 
New York were involved with so very many preliminaries and 
so many conditions I hardly think I could be expected to answer 
them. What I am arguing, and what I shall not be diverted 
from, is this: That in the framing of a tariff"bill we ought, if 
possible, adhere to a principle, and no man has assigned any 
reason which, to my mind, is sufficient why hides should be put 
on the free list, unless you are going to put shoes, wool, and 
other raw material also on the free list. Why except hides? 
What conditions surround the farmer engaged in raising cattle 
that justify you in exposing him to a competition world-wide 
unless you require the shoe manufacturer to meet the same com 
petition? You force the cattle raiser to sell his hides in com- 
petition with all the world, and you say that ts right. But 
when that same cattle raiser goes to buy shoes you say to him, 
you must patronize a protected manufacturer or pay a duty of 
15 per cent; and I say that is wrong. [Applause on the Demo- 
side. ] 

{ undertake to say that when you took the duty of $2,829,000 
out of the Treasury, which has been annually collected from 
124,000,000 pounds of hides, you made a present of just that 
amount either to the trust or to the shoe manufacurer; I do 
not care which. You have taken it out of the Treasury. The 
Treasury will no longer receive it. You have denied the 
benefit of it to the cattle raisers all over this country; and if 
your tariff is worth anything, it is worth as much to the cattle 
raisers, or ought to be, as to anybody else. You have told us 
it was a great blessing to all classes; that it was a fountain 
overflowing with benefits to everybody. If that is true, and 
we have heard that song ever since 1897, why is it that you 
take the eattle raisers of Texas, North Carolina, and the moun- 
tains, plains, and prairies all over this country and force them 
to compete with the world, when you have surrounded every 
trust and combination in the country with an all-suflicient wall 
to protect it against all competition? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I say that in the next campaign, when you go 
before the country, if you still have that injustice in your bill, 
you will find that the people will hold you accountable for mak- 
ing a discrimination against this large and respectable class of 
citizens. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

‘The item is a revenue producer; and in the laying of revenue 
which must incidentally protect, I hold that the farmer is en- 
titled to exactly the same consideration as any other citizen of 
the Republic; and in changing this schedule I respectfully ad- 
monish you, here and now, that you have perpetrated a gross 
injustice upon thousands of American citizens which they ought 
to resent, and which they probably will resent as soon as they 
understand the treatment they have received at your hands 
and when the opportunity is presented. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

You have taken nearly $3,000,000 from the Treasury of 
the United States and given it to the shoe manufacturers of 
the country. 
said, to competition with the entire world. 


They did the best they could with 
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In answer to that I will say that | 
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You have exposed the cattle raiser, as I have | 
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hides will be fixed by the world-wide law of supply and de 
mand. This being the case, I respectfully submit there is no 
reason why the price of the finished product should not be 
by the same law. 


fixed 


INEQUITY OF THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica is interested in the wool schedule. Whoever that 
schedule in the Dingley law did great injustice to the people of 
this Nation. Here was your opportunity, Mr. Chairman, if you 
really intended to help the average citizen. The Dingley rates 
were ridiculously high, and I doubt if anybody in America really 
understands exactly what these rates mean, except Mr. William 
Whitman, of Massachusetts. 

Women’s and children’s protected by an ad 
valorem rate ranging from 71.43 per cent to 167.68 per cent, 
averaging 103 per cent; wearing apparel, clothing ready made, 
and so forth, with an average ad valorem per 


wrot 


dress goods 


rate of 94.54 
cent; flannels for underwear, with an average ad valorem of 
107.52 per cent; blankets, with an average of 80.78 per cent; 
knit fabrics, with an average of 101.94 per cent; yarns, 
average of S7.77 per cent; wool itself, with an 
valorem of 42.61 per cent. 

Here was your opportunity, Mr. Chairman, if you really 
wanted to help the man who needs your help—the wage-earner, 
the salaried man, the farmer, the professional man—all 
in every station in life—here was the great opportunity which 
the American people offered to your committee when they took 
you at your word and returned a Republican Congress last 
November. In 1907 the American people imported $62,000,000 
worth of wools and woolen goods, and paid therefor an 
hundred million dollars. How much they paid to the n 
facturer of woolen goods is beyond all calculation. 

Did you avail yourselyes of this opportunity? He 
you did it: You reduced the present average 
on wool and woolen goods from 60.02 per cent to 59.40 per cent. 
The revenue you received under the present law during the 
last fiscal year was $37,975,891.34. 

The revenue which you yourselves reported will be taken 
from the people under the proposed bill is $37,586,491.96. Wea 
ing apparel you did not reduce at all, and still remains a 
per cent. Women’s and children’s 
duced one-tenth of 1 per cent. Under the old law it was duti 
able at 103.38 per cent, while under the new |! t will 
dutiable at 103.23 per cent. Blankets, which must be used by a 
large per cent of our people, where they are able to pay for 


with an 
average ad 
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re is how 


ad valorem duty 
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them, are still dutiable, as under the old law, at 80.78 per cent 
I wish every American citizen who can read would send and 
get Schedule K of your new bill and examine the same for ! 


self. The burden which the people have borne so 
which you have still left upon their shoulders, would so reveal 


itself that the people would rise up and require that you make 


an honest revision of this schedule in the ft terest of th 
Sumer as well as the manufacturer. The outrage the peo 
have endured would shock the conscience of the Nation, if fully 
realized, if the people fully understood how the prices of the 


very necessaries of ordinary everyday living have been doub! 


by the imposition of the unjust rates provided in Schedule K. 
MONOPOLY TO MANUFACT k y 
Let us consider, also, the manner in which the majority of the 
committee has dealt with another very important article of 


wearing apparel—women’s and children’s gloves. Gloves worn 
by men are almost entirely of Ameri¢ nanufacture, becau 
the duty under the Dingley bill was placed so high that the 
has been practically no competition from abroad. In 
000 dozen men’s gloves were imported from abroad. The duty 
runs from S4 to $7.55 The duty on women’s ned 
children’s of sheep origin and not over 17 inches long, 
under the present law is $2.50 per dozen, and the duty on fl 
class of gloves likewise runs from $2.50 per dozen 

ad valorem duty on women’s and children’s g! 

the average per cent of 51.98. 

This condition of affairs was too much for the Republican 
party. The opportunity was too inviting; the was ft 
large. The result was that this committee, pledged to revise 
and revise downward, actually ine the ad valorem duty 
on women’s and children’s gloves from 51.89 per cent to 72.65 
per cent. Gloves under 17 inches in length are increased fron 
$2.50 to $4.70 per dozen; kid gloves not over 14 
creased from $3 to $4, from $3.40 to $4.40, from $3.80 to $4.80, 
from $4 to $5.75, from $4.40 to $6.15, according to the lining 
finishing, etc. 

If this schedule should be enacted 
woman or a child in America 
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suffer by reason of the change, and the beneficiaries of the 
change would probably be confined within the limits of one city, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

The change in this schedule is not surprising to some of us 
who have been in Washington for quite a while and have gained 
some little insight into the way in which things are done. Dur- 
ing the last days of the last session of the Sixtieth Congress the 
fate of the subsidy bill was hanging in the balance. The meas 
ure had passed the Senate and had come to the House for ratifi 
cation or rejection. It was known that the vote would probably 
be very, very close. In this exigency Republican leaders who 
had this measure in charge brought to their assistance all of the 
old guard within reach, who were supposed to have influence 
over the membership of the House of Representatives. One very 

enial gentleman in particular, who is largely interested in the 

ve business, was on the scene and, it is said, did yeoman sery- 
ice in bringing up Republican recalcitrants to the support of that 
‘ious measure. Likewise, immediately preceding the assem- 
ing of the present Congress, when the organization of the 
ouse was in doubt, this same genial gentleman was on hand 
doing yeoman service to force back into line bolters from the 
regular Republican column, 

Hiis town of Gloversville has control of the output of men’s 
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tion against competition which is so complete that during the 
year 1907 only 108,000 dozen men’s gloves were brought into the 
United States from abroad. His community has had a monop- 
oly of this business. Now, lo and behold, he is to be rewarded 
with an additional monopoly probably of the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s gloves also. 

It will not be very long before the women of this Nation will 
experience an object lesson of Republican revision of the tariff 
on gloves. Woe unto the Republican party on that day when 
the wrath of the American woman is aroused! The rocks and 
the hills will not be sufficient to hide you from her vengeance. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

During a speech of Hon. CHAMP CLARK, leader of the minority 
in the House of Representatives, on Wednesday last, a colloquy 
occurred between him and the present Speaker of this House. 
In that colloguy a statement was made by the Speaker which, 
when considered, will probably cause some people of this Na- 
tion to sit up and take notice. In a speech made by himself in 
the State of Missouri in the last campaign the Speaker stated, 
in substance, that he informed the voters of one of the zinc- 
producing districts of Missouri that if at the ensuing election 
that congressional district returned a Democrat, he would take 
it to mean that the people did not desire a duty on zinc; but 
if they returned a Republican, he would interpret the result 
as meaning that the people did desire a duty on zine ore, and 
that he would vote in accordance with the politics of the gen- 
tleman elected by the people of that district at the ballot box 
in November, 1908, 

I have very great respect for the Speaker and can not believe 
he was speaking seriously when he made that statement; but 
if he was serious, the statement may throw some light on the 
action of the committee in framing this bill. 

The farmers of Virginia and North Carolina asked for an in- 
crease in the duty on peanuts. It was denied to them. The 
long-staple cotton raisers of Georgia and Florida asked for a 
duty on long-staple cotton, 300,000 bales of which are imported 
annually. A reasonable import duty on long-staple cotton would 
raise considerable revenue, but the request of these people was 
denied by the majority of the committee. 

Their cause was not worthy of consideration. They had sent 
a Democrat to Congress, not a Republican. If an import duty 
on long-staple cotton a good thing for them, then they must 
be punished for recording their honest convictions at the ballot 
box. 


One of the important mining industries of the mountain dis- 
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yves to a very large extent. His community enjoys a protec- | 
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In the face of a probable annual deficit of $100,000,000, the 
committee was forced to provide for the raising of additional 
revenue. This additional revenue could easily have been raised 
by reducing the import duty on various articles in the Dingley 
bill to the competing point. Without inflicting one iota of 
injury upon the wool growers of America, much additional 
revenue could have been raised by an honest revision down- 
ward of the wool schedule. 

I have not time to discuss this proposition at length, but I 
have been told by those who have made a careful study of 
the Dingley schedules, that it is possible to raise much addi- 
tional revenues by an honest revision downward. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

HOW REVENUE WILL BB RAISED. 


Let us consider how the additional revenues have been 
provided. First, by a tax on tea. Immediately upon the pas- 
sage of this bill there will be an advance in the price of tea, 
and every American citizen who is forced to pay that increase 
in price may understand that the majority in this House is 
directly responsible therefor. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, the southern people are largely 
interested in the manufacture of lumber. We bave a_ peren- 
nial growth of timber. The present rate on sawed lumber is 
only 12.94 per cent, but your committee has felt constrained to 
cut this in half, thereby reducing the ad valorem rate to 6.47 
per cent. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, the importa- 
tion of lumber and the manufactures thereof amounted to a 
trifle more than $28,000,000, paying into the Treasury revenues 
amounting to $3,650,054. 

In the last campaign, throughout the length and breadth of 
my State at least, Republicans were warning every voter who 
owned a bunch of trees not to vote the Democratic ticket, be- 
cause a Democratic Congress would certainly reduce or remove 
this duty entirely. Everywhere the promise was made that a 
Republican Congress would see to it that the duty on lumber 
should not be changed. 

LUMBER SCHEDULE, 


I am told by those engaged in the lumber business that a 
duty of $1 per thousand, practically speaking, leaves them at 
the mercy of the lumber manufacturers of Canada; that is, so 
far as the esatern market is concerned. They insist that the 
present rate of $2 per thousand has only benefited them to the 
extent of enabling them to find a market for their lower grades. 
In other words, they say it enables them to clean up the cut 
of the tree. Why strike at these people? Many of them voted 
your ticket in the last campaign. 

Why leave an average ad valorem import duty of 59 per cent 
on wool while you reduce the average ad valorem on wood and 
its manufactures from 16.03 per cent to 10.42 per cent? If the 
manufacturer of metals is entitled to a protection of 36.15 per 
cent, as proposed by this bill, is not the lumber manufacturer 
entitled to the same consideration? If the manufacturer of 
earthenware and glassware is entitled to an average ad valorem 
duty of 52.13 per cent, which is an actual increase, by what 
process of reasoning did you feel justified in reducing the aver- 
age ad valorem rate on lumber from 16.03 per cent to 10.42 per 
cent? 

The chemical schedule is protected to the extent of 28 per 
cent. Tobacco and the manufactures thereof are protected by 
an average ad valorem of 104 per cent. Agricultural products 
and provisions are protected by an average equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 39.08 per cent. The manufacturers of spirits, wines, and 
other beverages are protected by an average equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 74.92 per cent—increased from 71.18 per cent. Cotton 


| manufacturers are protected by an ad valorem of 50.27 per cent. 


trict of my State is the mica industry. In 1902, 40 mica mines | 
were reported in operation in the United States. Of these, 28 | 


were located in North Carolina, and 14 of them were reported 


idle, Those engaged in the industry earnestly begged the com-| the country, with singular unanimity, a plea has come up to 


mittee not to change the import duties provided in the Dingley 
Act; but they made their plea in vain, and they even sent a Re- 
publican to Congress. 

No doubt they had heard of what the Speaker of this House 
told the voters of the Joplin district in Missourl. By a very 
narrow margin they defeated one of the most useful Representa- 
tives in this Chamber. Now, lo! and behold! the Speaker has 
failed to keep his word; and, even though a Republican has 
been sent here—for only one term, however, I predict—the 
committee has recommended a radical reduction in the import 
duty on mica. 


I challenge the majority of the committee to name a single indi- 
vidual who has received such a scant consideration as the lum- 
ber manufacturers of this Nation. 

Upon what evidence the committee based its action I do not 
know, but I do know that throughout the length and breadth of 


this committee from lumber manufacturers asking that the old 


| rates of duty be permitted to stand. 1 charge that this is a 


discrimination against these people. If you are going to have a 
tariff at all, they are entitled to exactly the same consideration 
as any other class of manufacturers of this Nation. [Applause.] 

You gave to the woolgrower ample protection against compe- 
tition from abroad. Is not the man who has carefully protected 
his forests entitled to the same consideration? Why should you 
make a distinction? What has the owner of stumpage done 
that the value of his property must be impaired, as he contends, 
by the reduction of this duty? [Applause.] 
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This is another illustration of the discrimination and favoritism 
which characterizes the pages of this bill. I may be mistaken, 
but I believe that this large and respected class of citizens will | 
hold you accountable for this discrimination against them at 
the first opportunity. If you had reduced all duties 50 per cent 
these people would not have one word to say. If you had made | 
an honest revision as you promised to do, so that lumber manu- | 
facturers would receive some benefit when they go upon the 
market to purchase necessaries, they would have no right to 
complain. 

I believe you had a deliberate purpose in view when you 
made this radical reduction in the duty on sawed boards, and 
so forth. Until a storm of protest was raised you intended 
to make lumber the seapegoat of this bill. You intended to 
sacrifice lumber to atone for all your other sins. No doubt you 
think you can go before the people in the coming campaign and 
use this as a justification of the promise made in your platform. 
Be warned, here and now, that it is a two-edged sword. The 
people to whom you will appeal believe in justice, fair play, that 
which a distinguished gentleman was pleased to denominate “a 
square deal.” You have not given to the lumber people of 
America a square deal in this bill—a bill that is far worse, asa 
whole, than the one you are proposing to repeal. Both are bad 
enough, heaven knows. But were conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity. The old bill, t yecause it is unjust, has already risen up 
to curse and plague you. The day is not far distant when the 
favoritism of your new bill will become so apparent that the peo- 
ple will rise up and sweep from power those who are responsible 
for its enactment into law. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Reckless extravagance is the cause of the deficit of $100,000,- 
000 annually, which now confronts the party in power. You 
could easily have covered a large proportion, or perhaps all, of | 
this deficit by an honest revision of the Dingley law. Possi- 
bilities of largely increased revenue are involved in the wool 
schedule alone. You have preferred, however, to raise addi- | 
tional revenue by a tax on tea, by a tax on inheritances, which | 
have been fully discussed in this Chamber. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The abuse which was heaped upon those who provided an 
income tax in the Wilson bill is yet fresh in the memory of 
most of us. This Congress, in less than thirty days, can pro- 
vide for submitting to the States an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing for a tax on incomes. Very many prominent 
lawyers suggest that probably an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is not necessary; but even if you had proposed the amend- 
ment you would have done your part. You preferred, however, 
to impose a tax upon inheritances of the poor as well as the 
rich—a tax already provided by most of the States of the 
Union. You are, therefore, imposing a double tax upon inher- 
itances in most of the States. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the legislature of at least one State has passed resolutions 
protesting against your inheritance tax. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, before leaving this proposed inheritance tax, 
I will mention one peculiar provision. In the same spirit of 
discrimination and favoritism the Republican majority of the 
committee has provided in the bill that where any property is 
devised or bequeathed to any person who is a bishop, said bishop 
shall not be required to pay the tax. Why the majority of the 
committee was willing to extend this exemption to a bishop and 


not to the ordinary everyday preacher is something I would like | 
to hear explained by those who drew the direct inheritance tax | 


provision. [Laughter.] 


DEFICIT UNDER THE DINGLEY BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, desperate, indeed, must be the plight of a party 
which is willing to impose such burdens as these upon a long- 
suffering people. You have a deficit of a hundred millions an- 
nually on your hands, and the Dingley bill is still in force. A 
deficit, and the Dingley law still in force. I will tell you 
how you are going to cover your deficit, and you are going to 
have itallright. You may partly cover it by a direct tax on tea, 
you may partly cover it by a direct tax on inheritances, but there 
is one thing you are going to do about which there is no earthly 
doubt. You are going to issue bonds. Oh, how we have heard of 
the Cleveland bond issue! It has been rung in our ears in this 
Chamber to my knowledge for eight years; yet now, lo and be- 
hold, while the Dingley bill is still in force, which was all 
sufficient, we were told, to bring back prosperity, to furnish 
abundant revenue, when there is not a cloud that darkens the 


horizon of national peace, when there is an absolute calm | 


throughout the length and breadth of the land, we are to pro- 
vide for issuing $250,000,000 of bonds annually! Do not forget 
that, if you please. 

That is the way you are going to raise your rey enue—by an 
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You could have raised, in my humble judgment, every dollar 
of this additional revenue if you had put down the wool ached 
ule, if you had revised it honestly in the interests of the con 
sumer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You would have 


not had to put a tax on tea; you would not have had to put a 
tax on inheritances, which in 38 States is going to operate 
as a double tax. Take a body of experts, who are honestly 


favorable to a revision of this tariff in the interest of 
masses and not in the interests of a few, and let them 1 
the tariff. The tariff has always been revised in the inte: 
of the few, and that has been the curse of this country dur 
ing my lifetime. You can not put a dollar into one 
pocket without taking it out of another man’s pocket 
ean not establish a prohibitive protection without givi 
the manufacturer a monopoly of the home market; and t 
party I belong to says that that is wrong. I am willing 


| have you put an import duty on almost any article, a dut i 


cient to cover the difference in cost here and abroad: and when 
you have done that, you have done all that any man « 


ask you to do. 

When you put the manufacturer in America upon an eg y 
with the manufacturer of the world, he has no right to ask you 
to do any more. When he asks you to surround him with a 
protection that kills off all competition, he is asking of you 
privilege of putting his hand in somebody’s pocket and 


out dollars without giving the value thereof in return. \} 

plause on the Democratic side.] Such a principle as that can 
not last forever. I do not wonder the Dingley bill has risen 
up to plague the party responsible for it, and this bill will ris 
up to plague you, and if you pass it there will be an ever in 
creasing restlessness among the masses, and the time will come 
when under God you will be forced to do justice bet tween the 
masses of the people and the favored few. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is the principle of the party I 
belong to. I would to God we could take the tariff question 
out of politics. I would to God we could submit the whole 
question to some commission or some body of men who would 


| deal with it from a_ business standpoint who would deal 


with it from the standpoint not of the ‘manufacturer's ! 
terest, but from the standpoint of the people who dot the hills 


I 


and live upon the plains, and who are forced to pay the taxes 


| that run this great Government. 


I would be willing to favor almost any measure that would 
remove the tariff question as a football to be kicked back and 
forth between the two political parties. It is too great, there 
is too much involved in it. The whole country is waiting 
now while we are discussing this question in this Chamber. 
The American people are waiting to see what we do here. I 
say, let us act upon this question as quickly as the importan 
of the question will justify. Let us settle this spirit of unrest, 
this fear to do business that now exists throughout the land. 
[Applause. ] 

OPPORTUNIBY FOR FRAUD. 

One of the most important sections in this bill is susceptible 
of two or more constructions. If there is any gentleman 
the other side of this Chamber, or on either side, who ¢: 
plain to us exactly what section 29 of the Payne bill 1 


he will confer a favor upon at least one Member of the | 

by making such explanation. This section corresponds \ 
section 30 of the Dingley bill and section 22 of the Wilson | 
It is identically the same in both, and is not difficult of 
pretation. The Dingley law provides that where 
materials on which duties have been paid are used in the: 
facture of articles manufactured or produced in the 1 
States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of 
cles a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on tl 


materials used less 1 per cent. 

Before the exporter can place his hand in the Tri 
the old law, he must show, first, that he has ma 
article for export; second, that all or part of the 1 
in the manufacture of such articles were imported 
he has paid the import duty upon such articles. Hay 
this, he is entitled to receive back 99 per cent of the du 
out by him upon the imported material. 


Now, the Payne bill materially changes this si 


really does mean is certainly not plain. It may me L great de 
or it may mean nothing. It certainly does provide that a drawl 
shall be paid, not only in cases where articles manuf need 
export are made up of foreign material, but also wher 
articles are made up of domestic material, as well. If the se 
| tion means that the exporter is entitled to a drawback where 
| articles 


for export are made up, wholly or in part, of d sti 
material, then the committee has conferred upon the exporter a 


| bounty, pure and simple. It is insisted by gentlemen in this 
issue of bonds and by a direct tax on tea and on inheritances. Chamber that the section really means that tl xport 
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entitled to a bounty wherever he exports articles made up of 
domestic material. If this construction be correct, it will be 
difficult to compute the amount of money this section will take 
out of the Treasury. 

I do not believe even a stand-pat Republican can afford to 
commit himself to such a radical departure as this. Certainly 
we are entitled to know what the section means, and up to this 
hour I submit there has been no sufficient explanation. 

Now, what do you say in section 29? 


On the « rtation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United State either in whole or in part, of imported materials, or from 
domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufacturing 
quality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary of 
the ‘l ry, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the amount 
of duty paid on the imported articles used, or where domestic ma- 
te! are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported ma- 
terial, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 


Does anybody know what that means? Now, I will tell you 
what I think it means or rather what I think it was intended to 
mean, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is that section 29? 

Mr. POU. Yes. I think that it was intended to mean this: 
That where articles are imported and afterwards exported the 
exporter gets a drawback, and it means that where a man im- 
ports an article for any purpose he credits himself with the 
ainount of duty paid to the Government on that article and then 
if at any time within three years he exports anything, and has 
used therein either imported material or domestic material, he 
is entitled to be paid back out of the Treasury whatever amount 
he has theretofore paid out less 1 per cent. That is what 1 
think you intended to say, but you did not say it. 

The result is that a great many gentlemen construe this sec- 
tion to mean that wherever a man is engaged in the export busi- 
ness and uses domestic material he is entitled to be paid 
out of the Treasury a bounty to the extent of what would have 
been paid if he imported all the material used, and it looks as 
if the section might. bear that construction. If it does, then 
during the next year or two after this bill goes into effect you 


may expect to see $200,000,000 taken out of the Treasury by way | 


of bounties. Why enlarge this section at all? Was it not good 
enough? We paid out under the old law nearly $7,000,000 an- 
nually in drawbacks, and the Standard Oil Company got a large 
portion of it. Are you not satisfied with the operation of your 
drawback clause? I think it is broad enough now. Now, I may 
be obtuse and may not understand the English language sufli- 
ciently to construe this section, but I do think that some one of 
the able lawyers on the other side of this Chamber, and there 
are quite a number of them over there, ought to take this sec 
tion and reform it so that it will be perfectly plain and nobody 
can misunderstand it. I know of no man who could perform 
that task better than my distinguished friend from Lllinois [Mr. 
BovutTe.y]}. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment, I admit the thing is somewhat confusing, and must nec- 
essarily be, but if the gentleman will just bear this in mind, if 
instead of calling ita “ drawback law ” he would give the French 
title to it, “the law of temporary admission,” then I think he 
would find that all the difficulties wonld resolve themselves, 
the only difference being that in France the manufacturer pays 
no duty when importing his material, but gives a bond, which 
is canceled when the manufactured product is exported. Here 
the manufacturer pays the duty and gets a drawback when the 
manufactured product is exported, but if in discussing it you 
will simply bear in mind it is “a law of temporary admission,” 
I think the difficulties will resolve themselves. 

Mr. POU. I understand that; but with a period extending 
over three years—— 

Mr. LilLL. Pardon me just a moment. That is a very great 
modification of the existing practice. To-day people are get- 
ting drawbacks on importations made ten years ago, This is 
a limitation, and probably the time would not be as long as 
three years, but for the necessity for providing for the con- 
struction of vessels, for instance, where it would require a 
year or two years or three years to complete the process of 
construction. It is a limitation rather than an extension, and 
a great limitation rather than an extension. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to ac- 
cept the challenge of my colleague on the committee in redraft- 
ing this section, providing I could have his cooperation in the 
matter, and we could sit down and do it in an entirely non- 
partisan way. I think there are some features of this bill—the 
administrative features, like the patent-law provision and this 
drawback provision—which would be entirely outside the realm 
of partisanship and would receive the unanimous approval of 
the House and the country. If this drawback provision does 
not carry out the intention which the gentleman from North 
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Carolina, and I supposed the drawback provision should carry 
out, then I think we ought to make it clear. But I would 
like to redraft the provision with the knowledge that it would 
meet with such approval, and I will ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if he does not believe in the wisdom of a general 
drawback provision by allowing a drawback for the exportation 
of imported goods when manufactured? 

Mr. POU. I believe the law as written in the Dingley bill 
and the Wilson bill is a reasonable and proper provision, but 
I do not believe in enlarging the drawback provision so as to 
cover domestic material. I do not believe that it should be 
enlarged to that extent. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Then, as I understand it, you believe there 
should be no drawback except on the identical article imported, 
which must be identified all the way through the manufacture 
to the point of reexportation? 

Mr. POU. I believe that would be the safer route. I believe 
the enlarging scope of section 29 is fraught with too many possi- 
bilities of danger and fraud. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Of course the gentleman will recall that 
we had had a great many illustrations—the manufacturing of 
foreign cutlery, for example, from Norwegian steel, and manu- 
factured shoes from imported hides—where it is difficult to 
follow the raw material. That was the reason for the pro- 


| vision. 


Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? Now, 
suppose a case like this: A canner in Florida and a canner in 
California putting up goods for shipment abroad and for domes- 
tic consumption also. He has to do it quickly, when the fruits 
are ripe. He has to make an estimate as to what his foreign 
trade will be and what his domestic trade will be. 

He buys foreign tin for his foreign trade and domestic tin for 
his domestic trade. His foreign orders fall off in certain lines 
and increase in others. His domestic orders fall off in certain 
lines and increase in others. What harm can come from his 
shipping the domestic tin abroad and getting a drawback, if 
the can made from foreign tin, similar in every respect and 
to an equal amount, goes into domestic consumption? It is a 
great deal easier for him to fill his orders in that way, and no- 
body is harmed. In that case there is simply substitution from 
one to the other. In the other case, if the imported tin must be 
exported, he stands to lose on both the domestic and foreign 
business, for the export trade is oftentimes carried on at a profit 
less than the amount of the drawback. 

Mr. POU. ‘The old law is a concession to the exporter any- 
way. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. POU. If I remember correctly, the Wilson tariff bill 
was the first tariff law-that contained that provision. I will 
not state that positively, but if I am mistaken my friend will 
correct me. 

Mr. HILL. It is simply a question of securing the foreign 
orders and doing the work here, or of going without the business 
and without the work, too, 

Mr. POU. I think I have answered the gentleman’s inquiry. 
I think I have answered the gentleman’s question as to what 
harm would come in a given case as stated by him. My answer 
is, as I stated a while ago, that I think the possibilities of fraud 
on the Government would be too great. I think it would open 
the doors too wide. But I respectfully submit that neither of 
the distinguished gentlemen, neither my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Bovuret.] nor my friend from Connecticut [Mr. H1iLv], both 
of them on the committee, has stated to us clearly and exactly 
what this section does mean. And at some time during the de 
bate I hope to hear from one or the other of these gentlemen, 
because I believe that they both feel about it as I do, and that 
is that all administrative features of this bill ought to be 
divorced from any political consideration whatever. I would 
like to hear them explain exactly what section 29 does mean, 
and if its meaning may be misconstrued, then it should be re- 
formed so that there can be no doubt as to its meaning. I sup- 
pose we will have no opportunity to amend it in committee. If 
we are to have that opportunity, I would like to be informed of 
it in advance, because there are quite a number of amendments 
which I have in mind and would like to offer to this bill. Is it 
possible, gentlemen, that you are going to pass a measure of 
such stupendous importance as this, so far-reaching in its re- 
sults, affecting such a vast number of people, without allowing 
a reasonable opportunity to amend it in the interest of the 
people? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What are we here for if a committee is to be permitted to 
bring in a great measure, only reported to this House prob- 
ably once in a decade, and yet the majority on the other side 
of the Chamber appears to be so fearful of somebody or some- 
thing that it is not even willing to trust the American 
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House of Representatives? Even worse than this, you are not | 
even willing to trust your own membership in this body. We 
have got to a pretty pass if we can not trust ourselves. 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, gentlemen, I know as well as I know that I am stand 
ing here this afternoon that there are enough men in this 
House who believe that this bill is radically wrong—that is, 
radically and inherently unjust—to change it if we will stand | 
together. That is the plain truth, and you all know it. [Ap 
plause.} I challenge every man in this Chamber who believes 
thut the bill is wrong to do his duty as an American Repre 
sentative, to insist upon his right as a representative of the 
people, and thus let those of us who believe that it is wrong 
unite in changing it in the interest of justice and fairness. 
[Applause.] Let us eliminate the favoritism in this bill. Let 
us see to it that no committee, no matter what its member 
ship may be or how powerful they may be, shall bring in a bill 
and force it through under gag rule, a bill which directly 
affects every man, woman, and child in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is humiliating to feel that when a man is elected here as a 
Representative to this House—the greatest legislative body in the 
world—his individuality must be dissolved and lost; that he 
must sit here and see wrong done, injustice perpetrated while his 
hands are tied by some rule reported from your all-powerful | 
Committee on Rules. [Applause.] I say it is a proud privilege | 
to be a Member of this body, and I do not feel like surrendering 
up my rights or evading any responsibility, and I know that 
there are gentlemen on the other side who feel exactly the same | 
way. I predict now that a rule will be brought in here within 
the next week or two to force this bill through. The question 
is whether or not the men who want to see fair play to all 
classes, who want to see the toilers of the land receive a 
square deal as well as the rich manufacturers, shall unite and 
put this great measure above party, abOve and beyond all 
political considerations, or whether we will cringe to the lash 
of the machine [loud applause]—whether we shall see to it 
this measure is considered in a proper way with reasonable op 
portunity for amendments, or whether it shall be put through 
under a gag rule, [Loud applause.] 

That question is coming; you can not escape it; you are 
going to be forced to confront it within the next ten days. On 
this side I hope you will find unanimous response to any pro- 
posal from any source that will change this bill in the interest 
of fairness and justice to all classes. The question is, as [ 
said a moment ago, whether or not the independent men of this 
body will surrender their independence, whether or not they will 
submit to the power of the party lash. [Applause.] 

I do not subscribe to the doctrine we hear so often men 
tioned—that no man is bigger than his party. I do not believe 
that. I believe a sovereign American citizen is bigger than 
any political party. I believe that the political party is but a 
machine to register the views and honest convictions of the 
sovereign voter, and when it ceases to do that it becomes the 
agent of tryanny of the party boss, and a curse rather than a 
blessing to a free people. [Applause.] I believe that in this 
Chamber our interests are very nearly identical. 

[ represent an agricultural district largely, and there are 
gentlemen on the Republican side who represent districts with 
interests almost identical. The same things that I have in 
mine they have in theirs. Now, why is it that we must be 
divided by that middle aisle? Why is it we can not stand 
shoulder to shoulder in behalf of those who send us here? As 
God is my judge, I want to put this question above party con- | 
sideration. No matter whom it operates to help or to hurt, I 
want this measure shaped according to a principle that is just 
and fair to all—the rich and the poor, the high and the humble, | 
to the strong and to the weak as well; to all of God's creatures 
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men in the Chamber who favor building our tariff schedules so 
high that they shut off all possibility of competition and leave 
the American people to the protected manufacturers for their 


legitimate prey. Equal and exact justice to all men; eq ity 
| before the law; economy in the public expenditures, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; equal opportunity to Bt ens, 
States, and sections; these are the symbols that make a ! 


great. We can do no better than to recur to them in tl 

sideration of this measure Let us address ourselves to 
question conscientiously. Let us see to it that the grat 

the favoritism, the unjust features of the Dingley bil 


magnified, not made worse than they are. That is w! 


have done in this bill, and the American people will hold 
accountable for it at the first opportunity. Do not be deceived 
gentlemen. You can not perpetrate such a legislative fraud 
| this upon the people. It is a gold brick, pure and sim} | 
rest assured the people will find it out. You had better 


law stand as it is than to put this measure on the statute | : 
You have helped not a single consumer, so far as I can judge, 

while, on the contrary, you ha nere: ! bu 

have taxed the poor man’s tea; you have taxed his direct it 

heritances; you have provided for the issue of bonds; 

raised schedules; you have not changed a single schedul 

real interest of the consumer. You have put ore on tl 

Oh, yes; you have done that. When we go out in the t 





the average citizen has no need to buy ore. [Lau 

has no use for it. What you want to make ch ra 
things that the poor, the needy, the wage-earners, the s 

man, the thousands who have made this Nation er 
farmers, the toilers all over the Nation are compelled tf ‘ 
{Applause.]| These are the people who are entitled to our first 
consideration. I bring to you here this evening in my humble 
way this appeal to put this measure above all party co 
ations. Let us legislate under God in the interest of all the 
people. [Applause.] 

And, in conclusion, I say, as I began, that this bill is mor 
oppressive, more vicious, than the present Dingley law, w h 
all parties admit should now be repealed. There are gentlh 7 
on this floor who insist that industries located in their districts 
will be absolutely paralyzed if this bill ever becomes a lay : 
doubt you are considering what you will do. There are g 
men on the other side of this Chamber who, in private conve 
tion, will not deny that there is disaster lurking in the s s 
of the proposed law. 

I hope I will live to see the day when no American industry 
will need any protection. I am opposed to the protective | 
on principle. It has never been possible to-administer such a 
’ ] 


policy in a manner fair and just to all the people. It 


same old, old story over again. The law can not put a do 


in your pocket without taking that dollar out of mine. I regret 
that the time has not yet come when either party can 
consider the entire removal of all duties levied for the purpos: 


of protection. The expenseS of running the Government 





so large that a system of import duties is necessary, and fl 
duties are necessarily so high that they are protective in the 
operation, whether it is intended or not. I am not 

you for any favors for the State or the section I 

I am opposed to your entire bill, but I also know you intend 
to pass it. It is no sacrifice of my Democracy or my 

to insist that in the laying of duties you ought not to « 
criminate against one State or section. Benefits, if there be 


any, should be equally distributed, and burdens should be, 
possible, borne by all. 

The party to which I belong asks that in the laying of these 
duties, as far as possible, injustice shall be done no one I 
call upon the independent membership of this body to unite ! 
one common effort to defeat this, the worst of all tariff b 
ever submitted for the consideration of the American Congr 


equally who dwell in this fair land. [Loud applause.] Now,| , / Venture one thing more: I do not bel a Presid: , 
Mr. Chairman, just one word in conclusion. It may not | favorable to the schedules in this bill, Saas Rae Coeapeen 
be exactly apropos just here, yet I desire to submit an ex | and make the building up of monopoly all the more easy. The 
tract written by a very distinguished gentleman, and bearing President is broad and patriotic, and wants a bill passed wl 
somewhat upon this subject. Just at this time I am not going | W!!! make favoritism and discrimination as nearly as may be 


to tell his name. You may be able to guess it, however, while 
I am reading: 


When it comes to reward, let each man within the limits set by a 
sound and far-sighted morality get what by his energy, intelligence, 
thrift, courage, he is able to get, with the opportunity open. We 
must set our face against privilege, just as much against the privilege 
which would let the shiftless and lazy laborer take what his brother 
has earned as against the privilege which allows the huge capitalist 
to take toll to which he is not entitled. We stand for equality of 


opportunity, but not for equality of reward unless there is also equality 
of service. 


Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the United States, is 
the author of this sentiment, which I commend to those gentle- 





possible. In instead of lowering some of these ridiculously h n 
| schedules, you permit them to remain, while you increase other 


schedules; if you permit your Standard Oil counterva e duty 
to remain; if you decline to change section 29, which may ta 
millions out of the Treasury: if you permit your direct 
heritance tax, operating as a double tax in 3S States, to remain 


unchanged: if you insist upon taxing tea instead of beer, I 
predict that William H. Taft will never sign your bi 

Before it is too late, let us all put aside all considerations of 
party policy and party advantacts It : l rieht » he a od 
Democrat or a good Republican, but it is better still to be e 
| patriotic American. 
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If, in readjusting duties some of our great manufacturing 
interests are required to meet a little competition from abread, 
it is no injustice to them. All that anybody has promised to do 
is to levy duties so as to cover the difference in cost here and | 
abroad. Nobody wishes to foree American labor to compete 
with the pauper labor of Europe. I think we are all willing to 
levy duties amply sufficient to accomplish this, but when you 
raise duties so high as to become absolutely prohibitive, you do 
an injustice to the wage-earner, as well as to everybody else, ex- 
cept the manufacturer who enjoys such favoritism; you are 
thereby unjust to the Treasury of the people, and you raise the 
standard of monopoly. [Applause.] 

It is hard to rise above party, and yet, when one does it 
political enemies as well as friends applaud. The President has 
called us together to deal with this great question. Shall we 
legislate for the benefit of special interests or for all the 
people of this great Nation? That is the question now pre- 
sented to every Member of the Sixty-first Congress. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss a sched- | 
ule in this bill in regard to which there seems to be a remarkable 
unanimity ef opinion, to wit, the lumber schedule. No schedule 
in the Dingley bill has been the subject of such adverse criticism 
as the lumber schedule in that bill; and when the Ways and 
Means Committee approached the revision of the tariff, there | 
was a great public sentiment in this country that looked forward | 
to a revision—yes, a repeal—of the lumber tariff. In reporting 
a schedule which, as we supposed, cuts this tariff in two, the 
committee took a step in the right direction. If they had only 
taken another step in the same direction, they would have arrived | 
at the proper destination and placed rough lumber on the free | 
list where it belongs. If circumstances ever justified the lumber 
tariff, they do not justify it to-day, and on the contrary demand 
its immediate repeal. The agitation in connection with this 
matter has produced some very interesting literature recently 
upon this subject. I refer particularly to a letter by the Chief 
Forester of the United States, Mr. Pinchot, which has been | 
placed in the hands of every Representative on this floor—not 
by Mr. Pinchot himself, but by Mr. Defebaugh, the representa- 
tive of the lumber interests here in Washington. 

If this had not thus been made practically a public docu- 
ment, I should hesitate to discuss it here on the floor; but inas- 
much as it has been placed in our hands by the lumber interests 
in order to influence our votes upon this question, I propose to call 
the attention of the House in a public manner to some of the 
thoughts which have occurred to me in connection with this 
letter. Before doing so, however, I wish to read a sentence 
from the Use Book, containing the regulations and instructions 
for the use of the national forests, issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture July 1, 1908, and edited by Mr. Pinchot. Remember 
that Mr. Pinchot is speaking in this book to the American 
people. The sentence to which I wish to call attention is on the 
first page of the book, and is, I might say, the text on which 
he chooses to lecture us. He says: 


We know that the welfare of every community is dependent upon a 
cheap and plentiful supply of timber. 





Bearing that sentence in mind, we will look for 2 moment at 
the argument presented by Mr. Pinchot to the American people 
upon this question to-day. This letter, Mr. Chairman, is ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and its ostensible purpose, as he says, is to avoid any chance of 
misunderstanding. I do not know that the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, or anybody else, misunderstood 
the distinguished gentleman when he was testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee. No one was asking him to write 
this letter; and why, therefore, was it written? It was written 
so that it could be given publicity by the lumber interests and 
placed in the hands of Congressmen in order to influence their 
yotes upon this very question. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With the greatest ef pleasure. 

Mr. GAINES. I think the gentleman is not exactly correct in 
this statement of fact in connection with the Pinchot letter, 
and that is the only reason I interrupted him. Mr. Pinchot 
was examined before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
after he had given his evidence he was asked whether he would 
revise it, and he suggested that probably it would be well to put 
what he said to the committee in the shape of a letter. I do 
not know whether he was asked to write this particular letter, 
but be was asked if he would revise his testimony. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Pinchot asked leave to revise his re- 
marks before the committee. 

Mr. GAINES. That is it. 

Mr. HOWLAND. Not to write a letter. What I am com- 
plaining of is that the day after the letter was written to Mr. 





PAYNE it appeared in the press all over the country, and the 
very next day was laid on the desk of every Congressman in 
this House, with a note from Mr. Defabaugh, representing the 
lumber interests in Washington. 

Now, then, Mr. Pinehot goes on further to say: 

The Forestry Service never has declared in favor of reduction or 
abolition of tariff om lumber. On the contrary— 

And I am reading his exact words— 
we have been at some oe to avoid taking any position one way or 
the other until we could complete a satisfactory investigation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, ex-President Roosevelt hurled philippies at the 
head of Congress in season and out of season, recommending 
the placing of forest products on the free list in order to con- 
serve our forests. Who inspired the messages; from whom 
did the President get the information on this subject, except 
from the distinguished gentleman who is now advising Congress 
to stand pat upon the tariff on lumber? [Applause.] Is it 
any wonder that there has been a misunderstanding as to the 
position which the gentleman, the Chief Forester, occupies on 
this question? He says further: 

Many believe that the Forestry Service had declared in favor of the 
abolition of the duty on lumber. 

How in the world did they get such information, and how did 
many of us in conversation with the distinguished gentleman 
get that impression? The truth of it is, of course, that Mr. 
Pinchot has changed his mind, undoubtedly. He has a perfect 
right to do so, and in that connection has a right to submit to 
us the arguments which convinced him and changed his mind 
upon this subject. 

But imagine the peculiar situation in which Mr. Pinehot has 
been, according to his own statement, for the last seven years— 


sitting astride the fence while the President of the United States 


has been bombarding Congress in favor of the abolition of the 
duty on forestry products. [Laughter.] Al of a sudden this 
distinguished gentleman, on the 10th of March, six days after 
the passing away of the last administration, sees a great light 
and jumps from the fence and tries to carry the whole Forestry 
Service into the ranks of the “ standpatters” and lumber in- 
terests of this country. [Applause.] 

What is the reason for this sudden change? The reason is 
plain. On page 5 of the letter he says: 

By asking for the reduction of the tariff in order to protect the for- 
ests the lumber men have, in substance, entered into an agreement with 
the people of the United States to perpetuate their forests by wise use. 
This tacit agreement igs freely recognized by many of the leaders. If 


the tariff is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to their 
agreement, and if they should fail to carry it out— 


That is to say, if they should go ahead and eut down the 
forests— 


the people of the United States should take the matter in hand and 
enforce such control of lumbering as will protect the forests. 

What good will it do to take steps to protect the forests after 
they have been cut down? 

He further says that— 

The lumbermen must recognize that the forests they own are not 
simply pieces of private property, but that they are a public trust. 

Mr. Chairman, this would be a most peculiar kind of a trust. 
The res, the subjeet of the trust, would be the forest; the trus- 
tee, the owner of the forest; and the beneficiary, or the cestui, 
would be the public. Whoever heard of a trust where the bene- 
ficiary, the cestui, had to pay the market price and then some 
more in order to have his own trust fund turned over to him? 
[Laughter.} Such an argument as that ought to be submitted 
to a graduating class in some high school on Arber Day. 
[Laughter. } ' 

Mr. Chairman, now we want to turn right back to serious 
matters. We propose now to examine the reasons why this 
distinguished forester is insisting upon having a high tariff on 
forestry products, and he presents two arguments. 

On page 2, he says: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes, either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither. 

If the removal of the tariff on lumber would not reduce the 
price of lumber, then what do they want it on there for? If 
the removal of the tariff would not reduce the price, it certainly 
would not raise the price. They must take one horn of the 
dilemma or the other, and he says it would not reduce the price 
to the consumer. Now, here is where the theory of protection 
to lumber, it seems to me, gets a very suicidal thrust at the 
hands of Mr. Pinchot: 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber that is now imported comes from Canada, as most 


of it would if the duty were taken off. We are importing from Canada 
only about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own 
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forests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent 
of our annual cutting would be imported Contrary to the general 
impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, has no great 
timber supply. Her total amount of standing timber is probably not 
more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end the Canadians 
will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber they can produce. 
Imports from Canada would not be enough, therefore, to limit the 
cutting from our own forests or to reduce the price of lumber to any 
important degree. 


Can it be that such facts as these are the cause of the hyster- | 


ical argument that has been presented here on the floor to-day, 
fearful of this terrible inroad which Canadian lumber was going 
to make in the American market? 
chot, who now becomes the advocate of the standpatters on the 
lumber tariff, tells you there is no danger because they have not 
got enough timber up there to import more than 5 per cent of 
our annual cut, and they will need all their own timber for their 
own use. Then what in the world do you want a tariff against 
Canadian lumber for? Oh, but we have heard about these Hin- 
doos and these Japanese up there—trying to make out that the 
cost of production in Canada is cheaper than here in order to 
bring themselves within the ordinary rule of protection. But 
Mr. Pinchot is very careful not to leave any loophole there, for 
on the same page he says: 

The average cost of logging and manufacturing in Canada is prob- 
ably as great as it is here. 

Under these circumstances, with the cost of production as 
great in Canada as it is here, with no timber supply in Canada 
to be imported, and with what they have got needed for their 
own use, what in the world is the use of putting a tariff on 
Canadian lumber? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that Gifford Pinchot 
originally did more to build up the sentiment in favor of free 
lumber than nearly anybody else in the country? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I have so understood it, and while I do 
not know it to be a fact, I have said here to-day that I believe 
he inspired every word that President Roosevelt has said upon 
the subject of free forest products. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. . I think so, too. 

Mr. HOWLAND. I do not know it to be so personally, but 
I believe it. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pinchot having demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction, at least, and I trust to the satis- 
faction of the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNEY] that there is no danger of any importation of lumber 
from Canada in any large amount, and that the removal of the 
tariff would not reduce the price of lumber, on page 3 of the 
letter he adopts the very ingenious argument which has been 
devised by the lumbermen that low prices for lumber increase 
waste, and he goes on to say that this tariff of $2 a thousand 
must be maintained in order to prevent low prices and keep 
down waste in the woods. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we have been operating under this very 
identical tariff for twelve years and it has not decreased waste 
in the woods. Mr. Pinchot says: 

The waste in logging is already enormous. 

We have been operating under the very tariff that he is asking 
to have retained to cure waste for twelve years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWLAND. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WHEELER. Could the gentleman tell us how he knows 
that that is true—that the waste is still as great under the 
Dingley bill as it was before? Has the gentleman any personal 
knowledge of that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. I am using now for my authority the re- 
cent recruit of the standpatters, Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

Mr. WHEELER. toes he say that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. He says: 

The waste in logging is already enormous. 

And you have been acting under the Dingley law for twelve 
years. If you can not cure waste with a $2 tariff in twelve 
years, how long will it take to do it? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true, just as he says. Does he 
Say that it is as great as it was when we began, or does the 
gentleman know that or will any lumberman tell him that? 

Mr. HOWLAND. Oh, I am not claiming to be a lumberman. 
I am arguing this on economic principles, and I am showing that 
Mr. Pinchot’s argument is pure moonshine from an economical 
Standpoint. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER. And yet that is supported by any forester 
who will talk about it, and practically supported by every 
lumberman in the United States who knows what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. HOWLAND. 
want, 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


I have no doubt they know what they 


This gentleman, Mr. Pin- | 


| 





Mr. WHEELER. No; in the preservation of the forests. I 


i ‘se , ' 
| have been: in the business all of my life. and IT know that the 
| waste is nothing like what it was thirty or forty years ago 


Mr. HOWLAND. I will take up the question of waste in a 
minute or two, to the satisfaction of the gentleman, I 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I feel possibly I « 
spending so much time upon this letter, but in view of! 
that it was thrust under the 
after it was written to influence our votes upon this question, I 
really take exception to it, and I must say that Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot as a standpatter on the 
[ Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another very g 
ment that has come into my hands as a result of the agit ! 
in connection with this proposed revision of tl I if, 
and that is the report of the banquet that was held at the New 
Willard Hotel some time ago, given by the lumber int sts 


nose of all of us a day or two 


lumber tariff is simply impos 


sible. 


of the United States to all the Congress 2% 5 
sorry, indeed, I could not be present, because I was out of town 
otherwise I should have accepted the very courteous and kind 
invitation of the gentleman from VPennsy lloweve l 
order to take care of all Members who were not present at ft 
banquet some one very kindly had a st grap l made 
of all the speeches and presented a copy to every Member of 
Congress, so that any absentees were taken care of i 

spect. Now, Mr. Chairman, these forestry experts have e 





forward in force on this question, and the same ar 


regard to waste in the forests was developed at the New W l 
banquet by Doctor Schenck, I believe it is, a dist 
forester who was imported from Germany s¢ 
ago by Mr. G. W. Vanderbilt to I ifter rest ! 
North Carolina. 

In the course of his remarks at the New Willard bar 
laid down a law of econ es which should a t 
servation of the forest products, [ think he called it 1 t will 
read from the remarks of Doctor Schenck oj hat 
You will find them on page 23 of the pamphlet. The l 

We have to apply the econ l ru to el ( 


forest 
Everybody supposed that was true— 
Now, I ask you gentlemen t y 1 whil 








save and husband a commodity so ! $ i 
I am in a mountain at a 4,000-foot elevation | 
u of water ecause I hav 
tain springs, nothing to ny > the t when | 
As le, W re I have to pay w 
ve sband « y that com! lity i l 
ir olden tin 

p y of it But now i 
hig _ e of th be 

Mr. Chairman, I have carefully locked over all tl 
ports in an endeavor to find out what the quotatio 
on buffalo beef, but I have failed to find buffalo | ‘ 
the market The good doctor, it seems, w 1 | 
nence to conserve our forests wher t \ re 

, . . ae , 

buffalo beef: in other words, when the re 

Why, these forestry ex s, it w 1 l 
before they commence to conserve forest products, 1 
valuable that we would be proud to wear w 
instead of diamonds, make the white pine as 
of Lebanon, and charge us admission to the gro is it ) 
see a real live white pine in the United States of A 
{[Applause.] Another argu it, Mr. Chair ; ! 
at this same dinner by Capt. J. B. White IH vs 

We ask that the tariff 
tection r I x1 
bear trans] ition to t foreign t 
market 

And this argument was developed this 1 ry 
tinguished gentleman from Michigar 

The bringing into our market from Canad f tl g 3 
certainly against the interest of forest conservation 

In other words, the Captain's argument is this: That 1 
lumbermen do not need a tariff on first grades and first gq 
They can export that to the markets of the world and meet 
petition anywhere, yet they have got to have a tariff on s nds 
and culls, in order to enable them to sell seconds and « to 


the American people. 
Mr. Chairman, when it becomes necessary to impose a tariff 


upon any commodity in order to enable the producer of ‘ 
commodity to export their first grade and se their inferior 
grade to the people by means of the tariff, | am against any 
such kind of a tariff, and I do not believe it comes 


scope of the protective doctrine anywhere along the line 

Why, notwithstanding the frank statement—and that state 
ment of Captain White was only equaled in frankness by the 
statement of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNery] this 
morning—notwithstanding the frank statements of both those 
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gentlemen, it is urged by others interested in the retention of 
this duty that the American lw can not compete with 
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Under those circum- | 
American lumberman | 
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stances you would not expect that 

would be exporting lumber right into the Canadian market 
itself and selling in the Canadian market and holding the Cana- | 
dian market against the Canadian manufacturer himself in his 


own market. 


Mr. HILL. If the gentleman desires it, I can tell him right 
now that the Lriti 


manufactur 


Mr. HOWLAND. They are in need of that. There would be 


so} reason to ask protection against us. Our lumbermen are 
invading th market. Canada is the largest purchaser we 
have on the list, with the exception of Great Britain. I have 
the figures right here, but I will not take the time to read them. 
But they are absolutely accurate, because I got them from the 
Forestry Bureau. 


Mr. HOWLAND. With pleasure, if I can. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman kindly tell me what 
kind of lumber it is that is exported from the United States 
to Canada? 

Mr. HOWLAND. You have got a tariff on all kinds of lum- 
ber, and if you do not want to keep a tariff on your first grade, 
why do you not come in here and say so instead of insisting 
on it? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not the idea. What kind of lum- 
ber is it that is shipped from the United States to Canada? 

Mr. HOWLAND. No difference what the lumber is, you in- 
sist on a tariff on all grades and kinds of lumber. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman has argued that the reason 
why we ship lumber to Canada is that it is cheaper here than 
there. Now, what are the facts? We do not export anything 
to Canada that they have there. We ship to them yellow pine, 
which does not grow there at all, and it is used for certain pur- 
poses and is better than anything they have got. That is the 
reason it goes there, 

Mr. HILL. The exports to Canada year before last 
194,000,000 feet. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not object to that, but it is not the 
kind of lumber they have there. That is the reason they buy 
it in the United States. 

Mr. HOWLAND. We are exporting directly to the Canadian 
market, and Canada is the largest purchaser of forest products 
we have outside of Great Britain in the wide, wide world. Four 
million dollars and over was the amount Canada paid the 
American lumbermen for imports direct into Canada during the 
last year. So much for that. 

But we are ex} 


were 


rting into the markets of the world, where we 
have to meet directly the competition of the Canadian lumber 
men, and we are able to hold the markets of the world in com- 
petition with these Canadian lumbermen on 
Why, more than an equal basis! 

Let me call your attention in this connection to the testimony 
of Mr. D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, who appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee on November 20 last, during 
own statement, 
represents the Port Blakely Mill Company, a corporation that 
has the largest export trade of any in the United States. He 
said—and I am using his exact langua as taken from the 


hearings 


an equal basis. 


the hearings. Mr. Skinner, according to his 





We ship all our products, at least, on an average of 20 per cent higher 
in the export trade f. o. b. the mill than we do to the American trade. 
: * We ship to Australia and to the west coast of South America 

1 the Or t 


A question was interposed by a member of the committee: 








On that rt trade you meet the competition of British Columbia, 
so that export prices are 20 per cent hig! in full competition with 
British Columbia, and yet you fear British Columbia shipping into the 
United States? 


He answered: 
Yes, sir; by all means. 


He goes on to explain, and the inform 


ation is rather interest- 
ing. He says: 


We know the increase of population in British Columbia Is not large 
enough to increase their output very rapidly. rhe result will be we 
will have that timber there ten or fifteen years from now without any 
cost to us, and it is a pretty good storehouse for us to keep it in, too. 

Showing, Mr. Chairman, that in the export trade American 
lumbermen go forth into the markets of the world and not only 
meet foreign competition, but add 20 per cent to the domestic 
price, and with the 20 per cent added are able to hold the mar- 
ket of the world in competition with the Canadian lumbermen. 





Columbia manufacturers are petitioning | realm of the protective theory. Why, my friends, the lumber 
Parliament to give them a protective duty against the American | 


MArcH 26, 


Under these circumstances, when we are invading the Canadian 
market itself, when we are going forward into the markets of 
the world, and adding 2C ver cent to our domestic price for ex- 
port, what becomes of all those Hindoos that have been injected 
into this discussion to try to show that we can not compete with 
the Canadian in cost of production? 

We are competing with Canadian producers, and that question 
of oriental labor is injected into this discussion to try and 
bring in some strange manner this peculiar industry within the 


interests contend that the annual cutting of the American forests 


| is marketed for something like $650,000,000, which is undoubt- 


Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman answer another ques- | 


edly true. They compare it with the annual production of corn 
and wheat, and claim that because it is the fourth greatest in- 
dustry in the United States that therefore they must be pro- 
tected. Why, we used to approach this argument from the 
other side. The burden of proof was put on the industry to 
establish that it needed protection in order to protect American 
laborers, in order to protect it against ruinous competition; but 
to-day the lumbermen talk about the size of their industry and 
their great exports, and then demand protection against Can- 
ada, which sadly needs protection against them. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Why, there is nothing more erroneous than the statement of 
the annual cutting of our forests as an annual crop, and there 
is no more fallacious comparison that can be made than to com- 
pare the value of the annual cutting with the value of the farm 
products of the country. The annual cutting of the forests is 
simply changing one form of wealth into another, plus the labor. 
That is all you have got. And instead of its being an annual 
crop, it is drawing so much from nature’s storehouse in deplet- 
ing nature’s forest surplus in the United States. It has taken 
nature decade upon decade—yes, I might say, century upon 
century—to provide these forests for us, and the question of the 
net profit to this country arising from their destruction has not 
yet been settled and will not be settled for years to come. 

We are hearing to-day all sorts of questions and theories upon 
the effect the destruction of our forests is going to have on our 
climate and the fertility of the soil and the navigability of our 
rivers, and I tell you the net profit to this country can not be 
measured by the annual value of the cutting away of our forests. 

It is conceded by every one of us that the conservation of 
our forests is of the utmost importance to our people; and it 
is estimated that under present conditions our entire forests 
will be destroyed at least in a generation. The forests of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are all gone. There is nothing 
practically but brush piles where once these splendid forests 
stood. The mills have been shut up, and most of them moved 
into the timber States of the South, or into the forest States on 
the Pacific coast. In a short time these splendid forests will 
have followed in the wake of the forests of the older timber 
States 

I am going to trespass by reading a statement, referred to by 
the gentleman from Missouri the other day, of Mr. R. L. MceCor- 
mick, on the condition of our forest supply. Mr. McCormick, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, 
and secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, as early 
as 1903, in an address delivered at that time, used the following 
language: 


Every man in the timber business to-day, 


whose dealings are of a 
wf 


l lent extent to be subject to influences beyond those of purely local 
demand and supply, realizes that the lumber industry is, in many 
regions, confronted by a growing searcity of available timber. Statistics 
point to it. Estimates of timber resources still remaining point to it 
also, but the strongest proof Hes in the conditions which affect our 
industry. 

It is not necessary to turn to statistics to prove that supply 
of certain valuable timber trees of the United States is rapidly 
failing, of others is practically gone, and of still others has en- 
tirely vanished as a factor in the lumber market. In speaking 


| of the great pinery of the Great Lakes region, he says: 


The forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota originally main- 
tained a stand of about 350,000,000,000 feet. Lumbering began there 
in the thirties and was of small importance until the early seventies. 
Since then the great pinery has been cut over in a way unprecedented in 
lumbering. 

Mr. McCormick estimated that there was not more than 
35,000,000,000 feet of marketable timber left in this territory. 
He says the end of the white pine is near, and that ten years 
will see it disappear as an important factor in the lumber 


| trade. After calling attention to the supply of yellow pine in 
| the Southern States and the consumption, he says these figures 


show that at the present rate of consumption the present stand 
of longleaf yellow pine will be exhausted long before a second 
crop can be produced to take its place. 

We have reached the point now where we are often unable to supply 
the demand for lumber which we have fostered. We must look to the 
production of the second crop or prepare to step lumbering when the 
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first crop is gone. In the old days it was easy to lumber one forest and 
then turn to another. To-day we can not count, however, on new 
fields to turn to. 

This article was called to the attention of the gentleman when 
he was heard before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
he said that he knew more now than he did then. Under the 
exigencies of the case it would be fair, I believe, te eriticise that 
statement, and say that in 1903 he was reciting facets, with no 
interest at stake, and that in 1909 he was trying to shape the 
facts to secure the retention of a tariff upon his private business, 

Mr. Chairman, the retention of a tariff upon lumber can not 
help but hasten the destruction of our forests. The Canadian 
forests or our forests must go first. So far as I am concerned 
I am in favor, so far as possible, of allowing the Canadian for 
ests to go first. We need not worry about them, however. They 
are trying harder to keep their own forest products at home 
than we are to keep them out of the United States. 

The acute agitation which has grown up in this country it 
favor of the conservation of our forests has its basis in the «e 
plorable effects which have resulted in certain sections of this 


eountry from the depletion of our forests. And this has gone to 
such an extent that now they are knocking at the Federal 
Treasury, asking for an appropriation at the hands of Congress 


to buy back these denuded areas and reforest them. The for 
ests of New England are gone, and our friends from New Eng- 
land are asking us to buy back the White Mountains and the 
adjacent drainage areas and reforest them. The f 

Southern Appalachians are substantially gone, and the Repre 
sentatives from that section of the country are asking wus to 
appropriate money from the Federal Treasury and buy back the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains and reforest them. And now 
in a few years our friends from the Pacific slopes, when their for 
ests have gone the same way, will be knocking at the doors of the 





forests ot ti 


Federal Congress, asking us to appropriate money to buy ba 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Why can they not learn wisdom by the experience of the 
older timber States in this country, and before it is too late 
cease to place a premium upon the destruction of our forests 


the shape of a tariff against Canada? [Applause.] The situa 


‘ 


tion is simply this: The lumberman is insisting that a tariff 
shall be placed upon lumber in order that he can sell his seconds 
and culls to his fellow-citizens, and after he has sold |! 

seconds and his culls to his fellow-citizens at a high price, by 
means of a protective tariff, then the public is to be taxed again 
in order to buy back the very land from the lumberman at a 
robber’s price after the forests have been destroyed. Un 


these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me th 
height of folly to vote a dollar out of the Federal Tre 
behalf of any reforesting project so long as the Iledera| 





CyOvVeE 
ment in another department is placi: a premium upon tl 
destruction of our remaining forests. [Applause.] 

It has come out in the debate, and the truth is, that this tariff 
simply protects stumpage values in the United States Tl 
manufacturer of lumber, unless he happens to be an owner of 
stumpage, would, perhaps, not get much benefit out of it. It is 
immaterial to the retailer or the middleman. The owner of the 
stumpage is the man who reaps the benefit. And in proof of 
that I want to again refer to my good friend Doctor Schenck, 
whom I hope to meet some day. Here is what he says upon this 
subject, and it gives you the meat of this whole controversy. I 


read from page 24 of the report of the banquet at the New 
Willard: 

We have in this country altogether stumpage amounting to about 
-00,000,000,000 feet, and if we cheapen that by $2 

That is, remove the tariff 

If we cheapen that by $2. it means a loss of about $4,000,000,000 to 
the owners of stumpage in thg United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish any harm to come to any 
particular person or any particular class of people; but if there 
is a speculative value of $2 in stumpage by reason of the Ding 
ley tariff, that is no reason why we should continue that specu 
lative value in stumpage by continuing the tariff upon lumber; 
for the owner of the stumpage is the only one it protects 
[Applause.] Why, the prices which are charged for lumber 
now make it almost a luxury, while it still remains a necessity 
for hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens. The prices 
have increased 100 per cent in the last fifteen years according 
to the admissions of Mr. Defebaugh, in the American Lumber- 
man, last September. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twelve minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOWLAND. Oh, I do not know that I care for any sug- 
gestions. I am getting along all right. [Applause.] If the 
gentleman has any question to ask, I will be glad to answer it 
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Mr. JAMES. I quite agree with the gentleman that he doe 


not need any suggestions, and I am heartily in accord wit iis 
position. I merely wanted to call his attention to the fact that 
those gentlemen who are most urgent upon the floor 11 r oO 
the purchase of the White and Appalachian mou s, i rd 
that they may be reforested, are likewise most 


their opposition to the removal of the tariff. 
Mr. HOWLAND. No; I do not agree with the ger I 


do not think so. I think the gentleman’s suggestio 
curate. There has been no vote on that question, and 
there will not be. I hope there will. 

Now, in regard to this question of prices and the ex 
which Mr. Defebaugh gave in the American Lumberman s 
tember last. He said: 
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and that is the building of homes. The frame dwelling is still 
the type of building of the great majority of our people. The 
practice of our Government, as expressed by our homestead 
laws and in other ways, has been to do everything in its power 
to provide homes for our people, prompted by the belief that 
the man who owns his own home will be a better citizen. In 
my judgment the time has come when the Government should 
refuse longer to put a burden in the shape of a tariff on lumber 
on the home builders of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this lumber tariff, I might 
be permitted in conclusion to compare the protective-tariff 
svstem to a tree, beautiful, symmetrical, and strong. On that 
tree a rotten limb appears, useless, a blemish, and dangerous. 

The good husbandman cuts off that limb, thereby increasing 
the strength and beauty of the tree. It is good advice, Mr. 
Chairman, when a rotten limb like the lumber tariff appears 
to cut it off lest a hurricane of hostile public sentiment destroy 
your entire tree. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, the tariff question has now got- 
ten to be practically as old as it is great, and it apparently has 
been discussed to a finality long ago; therefore, I will not under- 
take to discuss it academically. I find from a reading of the re- 
ports of the discussions of the tariff in 1846, before I was privi- 
leged to help make up the great population of this world, when 
the Walker tariff bill was being considered by Congress, that it 
is stated that the debate on the bill in the House commenced on 
June 16 and continued until July 3, that nearly all of the speeches 
were of the “ set” variety, and that but few of them contained a 
syllable that was new. Therefore, if in that day and time of 
wise statesmanship and splendid oratory the tariff question was 
discussed from the 16th of June until the 3d day of July, and 
hardly a single new syllable was uttered in connection there- 
with, it is not to be expected that we at this time will be able 
to do much better than Members of Congress did at that time; 
but we of to-day have a responsibility resting upon us as Mem- 
bers of the House, and we owe it to our constituencies to let them 
know what we think about great questions of this character, to 
let them know whether or not we are trying to dodge this or 
that issue, let them know whether or not we have the courage 
to represent a brave constituency, and whether or not we are 
capable of contending with the important issues that confront 
the American Congress of to-day. It is often the case that 
Representatives seek to please their constituency for political 
purposes, and hence, sometimes they are induced to dodge a vote 
or the expression of an opinion upon an important question be- 
cause they do not know whether the way their vote would be 
cast or whether the opinion expressed by them would be pop- 
ular at home. I insist that whenever any matter confronts us 
in our representative capacity that we ought to be willing to 
walk up to the rack, “fodder or no fodder,” and do our duty 
as we see it as long as we have the honor of holding a commis- 
sion from the people of a congressional district, whether we 
know that our action will be popular at home or not. 

As stated, the tariff question Is about as old as it is great. 
The first tariff bill was presented to the American Congress 
in 1789 by James Madison, of Virginia, afterwards an illustrious 
President of the United States. It was framed with a view of 
protecting infant industries and to assist in raising a revenue to 
help support the Government. The rate of duty carried in it was 
84 per cent ad valorem, which rate prevailed in all of our tariff 
laws until 1816. After the war of 1812 it was increased to 
244 per cent, and it kept advancing with the enactment of 
each revenue act until it reached the high rate of 43 per cent 
in 1828. The Clay compromise next followed in 1833, with a 
reduction of 23 per cent by a sliding scale, which terminated in 
1842, and, during that year, another revenue act was passed 
increasing the rate from 20 to 32 per cent. The next tariff 
law was known as the “ Walker tariff,” it being enacted in 1846, 
and reduced the rate from 82 to 22 per cent, which rate con- 
tinued until 1857. During the life of the Walker tariff that 
extended over a period of eleven years, the Nation prospered 
financially and industrially as it had never done up to that time 
or has done since that time. Under the 22 per cent tariff every- 
body and everything prospered normally, which is the only 
kind of true, equitable, and lasting prosperity, Such prosperity 
as that will always bring gladness to each and every home, no 
matter how exalted or how humble. Normal prosperity is the 
only kind that men of sense and honor ought to ever try to 
produce in any country. It does not produce millionaires over 
night, nor does it oppress the toiling masses of the country. It 
will bring smiles to the faces of labor rather than frowns, 
and it will put praises upon the lips of constituents for their 
Representatives for what they have done, rather than curses, 
and hence, Mr. Chairman, in the enactment of a tariff law, we 
ought to be very careful to levy a just and reasonable rate 
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that will produce just enough revenue to support the Govern- 
ment when economically and honestly administered-—-a measure 
that will, as nearly as possible, bridge over the great financial 
and social chasm that now so completely and unhappily divides 
what we are pleased to term the “classes” and the “ masses.” 

The revenue law that was enacted in 1857 set a pace for the 
rapid increase of our tariff rate that did not stop until it reached 


| the high-water mark of nearly 50 per cent in 1897, under the 


law commonly known as the “ Dingley tariff law,’ which is still 
in existence. Under the Dingley tariff there has been more 
wealth created on the one side and more poverty upon the other 
than at any other period of the history of our country. It has 
also succeeded in causing a panic that fairly shook the founda- 
tion stones of the great commercial institutions of the country 
when there was no apparent reason for a panic whatever. Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, it has completely emptied the “ full dinner pail” 
that we have heard so often glowingly described by orators who 
undertook to sustain it as the greatest piece of tariff legislation 
that was ever known to mankind. The Dingley tariff law, 
coupled with the Spanish-American war tax, produced a great 
deal of revenue for a time, which, when supplemented by the 
proceeds of the bountiful crops of the farmer—which have been 
kept at a fair price by the law of supply and demand, a law that 
has not made fortunes for a favored few at the expense of the 
toiling many—caused the so-called “ government of the people” 
to enter upon a period of reckless extravagance and expenditure, 
the very thought of which was calculated to bring on a ruinous 
panic at almost any time, until we have reached a point where 
we must have more than a billion dollars a year for the support 
of the Government; and hence it appears that any tariff that is 
levied with a view of only raising a revenue sufficiently large to 
support the Government wiil necessarily be tainted throughout 
with the bad odors and impurities of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, you will please pardon me for saying just here 
that since I have had the honor of occupying a seat in this 
House I have done everything that I could do, in an humble 
way, to keep down the extravagant expenditures that have 
brought on this unhappy condition. [Applause.] My course has 
not entirely pleased all of the Members of the House, perhaps, 
but I am sure no one will say but what I have been conscientious 
in what I have done in that regard, and that I have not known 
polities in connection therewith. If in doing what I have in the 
interest of right, as I saw it, I have unintentionally displeased 
anyone, I can not help it now; and, upon the other hand, if what 
I have dene has met with the approval of my colleagues in the 
House, I appreciate it to the fullest extent. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] made the opening speech upon this side of the House 
against the Vayne bill, he stated that the average minimum 
tariff rate carried in it would be slightly above 45 per cent. 
That would indicate that every consumer would have to pay 
only 45 per cent more for what he purchased, by reason of the 
tariff, than he would otherwise have to pay; but, sir, I insist 
that that rate of tariff would force him to pay a much higher 
per cent than that, and I will undertake to show it at this 
point. So let us suppose that our commercial affairs were free 
from tariff of any kind and that a wholesale merchant residing 
in Memphis, Tenn., were to go East to buy goods from the 
manufacturing establishments with which to supply the retail 
merchants of his community and that it was his purpose to 
buy $100,000 worth of goods at that particular time. He would, 
of course, have to pay $100,000 for them. He would then have 
them transported to his place of business in Memphis, and there 
he would add to the or:ginal cost of the goods 10 per cent for 
cost and carriage, and then he would sell them to the retail 
merchants for a profit of 10 per cent; then the retail mer- 
chants would, when the goods were received at their places of 


| business, add 10 per cent for cost and carriage, and then sell 


|} up the transaction. 





them to the consumers of their respective communities at a 
profit of 15 per cent. The consumers would therefore have to 
pay $153,065 for the $100,000 bill of goods, which would close 
Then let us suppose that the average 
tariff rate under the Payne bill will be 45 per cent if enacted 
into law and the Memphis wholesale merchant were to go 
Fast to buy the same $100,000 worth of goods that he bought 
when there was no tariff on them. He would select the $100,000 
worth just as he had done before, and when he went to pay 
for them the manufacturer would say, “ Why, sir, there is a 
tariff of 45 per cent upon these goods since the Payne bill 
became a law, and instead of paying us $100,000 for them, as 
you did before, you must pay in addition thereto $45,000 be- 
cause of the 45 per cent tariff rate.” “ But,” replies the mer- 
chant, “‘they have not been imported; they have not passed 
through a custom-house where a tariff of 45 per cent has been 
collected upon them, and hence I think it is an outrege for you 
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to require me to pay you $45,000 in excess of what I paid you 
for the same goods when I was here before when you have not 
naid a single cent of tariff upon them. I can go to London and 
buy this identical bill of goods, in spite of the Payne bill, for 
$100,000." “That is true,” replies the manufacturer, “ but 
after you have bought them you will have to pay freight and 
insurance upo« them across the ocean, and when they get to 
the American port at New York you will there have to pay a 
duty of $45,000 on them, so you see that by buying them from 
me you will save what you would have to pay for freight and 
insurance on them from London to New York.” 

The wholesaler accepts the statement as a fact and pays the 
$145,000 for the $100,000 bill of goods. He has them transported 
to his place of business in Memphis, and there he adds his 10 
per cent for cost and carriage to the $145,000; he then disposes 
of them to the retail merchants of his community at a profit of 
10 per cent upon the amount paid out by him for them, just as 
he did before. The retailers, when they reach their places of 
business, add their 10 per cent for cost and carriage, as before, 
and sell them to the consumers at a profit of 15 per cent, just as 
they did before. The consumers, therefore, would have to pay 
$9°1 944.95 for the $100,000 bill of goods that eost the whole 
saler $145,000 at the factory by reason of the 45 per cent tariff, 
which would close up that transaction. Now deduct the $153, 
065, the amount the consumers would have to pay for the $100,- 
000 bill of goods without a tariff, from the $221,944.25 that they 
would have to pay for the same goods with a°45 per cent tariff, 
and you will find that they would have to pay $68,879.25 more 
for them with the tariff than without the tariff. The following 
table will save Members the trouble of making the calculation 
to prove the correctness of the statement: 


Bill of goods without tariff of 45 per cent. 


(Example No. 1.) 


$100, 000. 00 


Bill of goods 


ae — shine . ane 

Wholesaler’s 10 per cent for cost and carriage__...._-__- 10, 000. 00 

110, 000, 00 

en ree Tt I ccc etitenteeeecnmenqemeemines 11. 000. 00 

Amount paid for bill of goods by retailer_____- <tcnsmmuas, 220, C00: 00 
Add retailer's 10 per cent on $121,000 for cost and car 

© SP Ry Safe ASIA ct at AS EN Sete RIE a A IAS. OD 2 12. 100. 00 

133, 100. 00 

AGG retailer's peetit ef 15 per cent..............cnenngea= 19, 965. 00 


153, 065. 00 
Bill of goods, with 45 per cent tariff, under the Payne bill 


(Example No. 2.) 


Rill of goods ee $100, 000. 00 


Add average tariff of 45 per cent under Payne bill___ ~~ £5, 000. 00 
145 Ooo. OO 
Add wholesaler’s 10 per cent for cost and carriage._._._____ 14, 500. 00 


159, 500. 00 
Add wholesaler’s 10 per cent icinctdenenieihiceenpiilidinntizannaamichans 15, 250. 00 


5 450.00 
545. 00 


Retailer’s purchase price in the market__- iz 
Add retailer's 10 per cent for cost and carriage- 


Retailer's price In the store 


Add retailer’s profit of 15 per cent_-...-..-.-.-_-. wea ao, 949. 25 
Total eost to consumer ereeneanptinnetiememeiain - sel, 944. 25 
Deduct bill of goods without 45 per cent tariff in example 


No. 1 7 adhe 153. 065. 00 


Excess price of $100,000 bill of goods to consumer 


on account of 45 per cent tariff___- 68, 879. 25 


Thus you will see, Mr. Chairman, that the consumer will 
have to pay a tariff of 68.879 per cent instead of 45 per cent 
for every average dollar’s worth of goods that he buys as a 
tariff tax if this bill becomes a law, and hence that the toiling 
masses of the country, who constitute by far the greater part 
of its consumers, will be tax ridden from year to year and from 
ocean to ocean [applause], and, sir, you will further observe 
that notwithstanding the consumers will have had to pay 
$68,879.25 more for the $100,000 bill of goods with the tariff 
than they would have had to pay if there had been no tariff, 
that not one single cent of the amount will find its way into 
the Treasury to help pay courts and officers for protecting the 
geods and wares of the tariff barons against the competition of 
foreign-made goods and wares. It is my judgment that if the 
Payne bill is enacted inte law the average rate under it will be 
decidedly greater than under the Dingley law, because of the 


maximum-tariff feature of it, which will be used to a greater | 


extent than the minimum. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think 

it can be safely said that the minimum feature of it is a delusion 

and a snare, and that no one need expect to receive any benefits 

oe the minimum rate as long as the maximum rate is left in 
e bill, 
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When the Dingley bill was enacted it was openly stated 


its advocates that the rate carried in it had been dé rately 
made 20 per cent higher than was necessary so as to « 
to make terms with foreign countries whereby our ¢¢ 1 
be exported into them and theirs into ours for 4) 
less tariff rate than would otherwise be levied a S 
which was tantamount to the maximum and n 1 1 ff 
rate provided for in this bill, but no one has e 
provision of the Dingley iw having been put int 
its existence of twelve ye } 

Mr. HARDY, Will the tleman allow me 


question ? 
Mr. MACON. Cert 


Mr. HARDY. By way of suggestion, if I und 
proposition, you mean tl 1 the Dingley bill tl 
fessedly fixed 20 per e ] er f] WW 
the Government of tl try tot ! \ | 


Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. I mean that very t 
Mr. HARDY. While in the Payne b 
ta the average Dingley rate and allow 20 pet 
that purpose, so that there se 
ute in this bill than there was in the 
put into it for the purpose of trading dow 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HARDY. The Dingley bill provided for 1 


i ‘ =~ 
ward, but this bill fixes substantially the Dingley 1 I 
a minimum clause in the bill and then it has a 
other words, they have taken the maximum of the Di 
and made it the minimum of the Pay he b 
Mr. MACON. Yes, si That seems to be just wl 
done. As I said a mol t ago, I expect the 
in the Payne bill, if sa w, to | y { 
iverage rate | evel in tl ( ti \ \ 
Mr. Chairman, as indicated a few minutes azo. the « 
idea that prevailed in this intry was for a rate t 
enough to assist in supporting our Government why 
and economically administered with an incidental pretection to 
the infant industries, and that idea prevailed yugchon 
of the stages of our Government up to the time that the 1 
n party became the dominant party, and « ed l 


4 


of continuing to be the dominant party by extending gs} 
favors to a favored few by way of the high-tariff route, 


making sure of financial support from that source while they 
ade themselves solid with labor by proclaiming that the 1 
tariff was for labor’s benefit instead of for the benet 
favored few that it had really been levied in favor of. S 
and a shame for them to try to make labor belis 
their wages were made higher than the wages of paupe1 
broad by reason of a high tariff when, as a matter of 
y and demand and their organizations have brought 
their improved wage condition, and not the tariff that finds 
way into the “tills” of the gaptains of istry. Why, 
bor did not have a vote it would no more be thought of o1 


ntioned in connection with the tariff arguments and ar 


ments of the country than would the horses or hogs « 


country [Applause. ] 
Supply and demand and labor organizatio l 
sole cause of the maintenance of the superior wage s 
country to that prevailing foreign countries, and the 
the laborers has been the cause of labor's 1 ntion I onnect l 
with the tariff legislation of the country. rhe whole tariff 
schedule as found in the existing tariff law, or in the I 
| either, when carefully scrutinized co | ‘ y si 
tion that is made by the tariff advocates that any of them ars 
really and truly in the interests of labor. 
Under the existing law laborers in the highly protected m 
facturing establishments do not receive mor tha 
of the } s of their toil, whereas the negro of the S 
gaged in agricultural pursuits is given one-half 
his toil where the landowner furnishes everything 
with the production of the crops except the labor, just as 


manufacturer furnishes everything connected w ms 
facture of the finished product except the labor; and yet we of 
the South, who give the negro one-half of the profit of 

have been maligned and misrepresented for forty years 


cerning our treatment of him by the people who reside in le 
industrial districts of this Union and who loudly clamor f 
protection for labor’s sake and yet only give to those that labor 


in industrial institutions one-fifth of the profits of their t 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a quest 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEISSE. Does the gentleman from Arkansas believe 
that the negro in the South is fed as well as the white man in 
the North? 
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Mr. MACON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin means the 
white man that toils in the industrial institutions of the North, 
I will say that I have no personal knowledge upon the subject, 


seen a negro in the South in a free soup house. Has the gentle- 
man ever scen a white man of the North in one? [Laughter and 
applause.] I have never seen a negro in the South standing in 
a bread line in front of a bakery waiting for some generous 
hand to pass him out a loaf of bread. Has the gentleman ever 
seen that sight among the white laborers of the industrial in- 
stitutions of the North? [Laughter and applause.] I will say 
further. for the gentleman’s benefit, that if the manufacturers 


anything like the same fair share of the profits of their toil that 
we of the South give the negroes that he will never see any more 
of them in soup houses or in bread lines. [Laughter and ap- 
jause } 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Has the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas been able to discover a paragraph in this bill which pro- 
people whom the advocates of the measure say it is designed 
to protect? 

Mr. MACON. No. There is not a single letter, word, line, or 
paragraph in the bill that provides, or even indicates, that any 
part of the tariff provided for in it will go into the pockets of 
the laboring men whom it is claimed to be designed to protect, 
and yet they tell us that the tariff is levied in the interest of 
the industrial toilers of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. ‘The gentleman is talking about the allegation 
that this bill will protect labor. Does he believe that if this 
bill is enacted in its present form, it will give work to more 
Jaboring men than the Dingley bill? 


| 
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facturer in his discretion to give to labor just such part of it as 
he, the manufacturer, thinks labor ought to have. -That kind 


| of a policy is contrary to common sense, contrary to all reason, 
but that I have lived all of my life in the South and have never | 


and the friends of honest toil ought to rise up everywhere to 
proclaim against and condemn it. As long as it was believed 
that the tariff was levied to assist infant industries and to help 
support the Government, it was not so strenuously contended 


| against as it must be from this day on, if the ordinary every-day 





human being of this Nation is to have any rights that are to be 
respected at all. The gigantic combines that have grown so 
prolificly under the nurturing and fostering care of a high 


| protective tariff have become so arrogant that they no longer 
of the North will give to the industrial laborers of their sections | 


respect the rights of individuals, the rights of courts, nay, IL 
may almost say, the rights of the Government. Sir, they have 
practically throttled the majority party that has nurtured and 
eared for them for forty years and more, and are now en- 
zaged in the business of writing its platform every four years 
and seeing to it that Congress carefully carries out the declara- 
tions that they have written into the platform and, in the writ- 
ing of the last one, they came out boldly for themselves, some- 
thing that they had not felt that they were strong enough to do 


| before; in fact, something that they dared not do until they felt 
vides that any part of the tariff shall go into the pockets of the | 


sure of their almost impregnable intrenchment. Here I read 
from the Chicago platform: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 


| sonable profit to American industries. 


Mr. MACON. I do not. I am firmly fixed in the belief that | 


if this bill is enacted into law it will come nearer putting 
men out of work than it will to giving work to them, for the 
rates will be so very high that the trusts of the country will be 
able to “gobble up” all of the independent enterprises and in 
that way destroy many opportunities for labor that now exist. 
Under this bill trusts can not help but flourish, and it stands to 
reason that where they do that all competition must perish. 
We have had many industrial institutions that once gave em- 
ployment to labor shut down by the strong arm of the trusts, 
and when that arm is strengthened by additional friendly legis- 


jation there is no telling what will be the result of its merciless | 


onslaught. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that under 
the present law and under the proposed bill the laborers of the 


That means, if it means anything, that in addition to levying 
a tariff high enough to pay the difference in cost of wages 
abroad and in this country and to foster infant industries, that 
it shall be large enough to guarantee to every combine and 
trust, every manufacturing establishment and industrial institu- 
tion between the two oceans such a profit as they themselves 
would conceive to be a reasonable return upon their investment, 
whether it consisted of raw or manufactured products, ma- 
chinery, buildings, lands, stocks, and bonds, whether watered 
or not, while the poor farmer who produces everything upon 


| which man subsists, and the toiling miner who digs everything 


out of the earth, and by their combined efforts produce every- 
thing that enters into manufacture, are not guaranteed a single 
fraction of a cent upon their investment. Coming from the 
South, I am necessarily more familiar with conditions there 
than elsewhere, and hence am better prepared to speak as to 
the accumulations of the farmers than I am of the miners, so I 
will state that there are thousands of farmers all over the 
South who have been toiling from boyhood until a time when 
they are practically standing upon the brink of the grave in 
order to make an ordinary living for their families, and to make 
for themselves a little home consisting of an humble house and 


| 40, SO, or 160 acres of land and upon which to exist during their 
| declining years. They have been producing cotton all that time 


country, skilled workmen and common laborers, have to pur- | 


chase everything they use in their household in a protected 
market and have to sell the only thing they have for sale, their 
labor, in a market that is open to all of the world, except 
China, practically? 

Mr. MACON. That is true. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Then it is not a fact that it 
is taking something out of the pockets of one class of labor to 
put into the pockets of another class, but simply taking out of 
the pockets of laborers and putting it into the pockets of capi- 
talists. |[Applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Ofcourse. I have been insisting throughout my 
remarks that the tariff as now provided, fostered, and appro- 
priated was never intended to benefit the laborers of the coun- 
try. As I stated, the term “labor” would never have been 
heard of in connection with this bill but for the fact that labor 
has a yote. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If the tariff 
had been instituted for the benefit of labor, does not every one 
know that a commission would have been created, or some offi- 
cer designated to collect that part of it to which labor is en- 
titled and pay it over to labor? Under existing law every 
eent of it is put into the hands of the manufacturer, and he 
pays to labor just such part of it as he, the manufacturer, 
thinks labor ought to have. That kind of procedure is unjust 
in every particular, and I can not understand how an honest, 
intelligent man could make up his mind to even attempt to try 
to sustain it. Gentlemen, it is a farce to talk about levying a 


tariff for the benefit of labor and then put it into the hands of | 


the manufacturer for whom labor toils and allow the manu- 


| 


j 
| 





and sending it to the manufacturers without any protection 
upon their raw material whatever, and while they were doing 
it they barely eked out an existence because their profits were 
so small, while the manufacturers, having been highly protected 
all that time by a tariff upon the cotton goods that they have 
manufactured, have grown immensely rich, and now, when that 
unequal condition exists it is proposed that these thousands of 
farmers that have grown old and broken from toil and who are 
yet poor shall be called upon to pay an additional tax upon 
their small investment in order that the rich manufacturers of 
the country may have a guaranty of a reasonable profit upon 
their large investment, they, the manufacturers, to say what the 
amount shall be themselves regardless of whether or not their 
investment is real or fictitious. If that is justice, then God 
forbid that justice should much longer find favor upon the 
face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the Payne bill proposes 
to do for the labor interests of the country and let us see how 
it is to help the masses. I have already stated that because of 
the maximum feature in the bill that the rate carried in it will 
be higher than that of any revenue bill since the protective tariff 
was fastened upon the country. I will not have time to dis- 
cuss all of its provisions, in fact, but a few of them, so I will 
call the attention of the House to some of those that strike me 
as being particularly obnoxious to the best interests of the 
masses. Take the oil schedule; it contains a countervailing 
clause that practically guarantees to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany that it shall be permitted to charge 75 per cent more for 
every bit of oil that it sells to the citizens of this country than 
it would otherwise be able to sell it for, and it is estimated 
that that advantage will guarantee to that great octopus not 
less than $12,000,000 more of profit for oil sold to the American 
people alone than it would receive if the countervailing provi- 
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sion was not in the law. The very thought of putting a provi- | 
sion in a law for the benefit of so gigantic and so brazen a | 
combine as the Standard Oil Company is enough to cause the | 
people to rise up in their might and strike down the party that 

would accord it so great a benefit. This soulless octopus has 

been defying the courts and robbing the people year in and 

year out for a generation or two. It has been having con- 

ferences with and writing letters to Senators and Representa- | 
tives about legislation favorable or prejudicial to its interests 

and has been successful in its efforts, in some instances by 

reason of certain inclosures, and that success has caused it to 

feel that it could do as it pleased without being called to ac- 

count therefor, and it is just about that way. 

There is no danger of it ever being successfully called upon 
to account for anything that it does in violation of the law, 
either in the matter of influencing legislation or of disregard- 
ing it after it has been enacted, and to bolster up that sugges- 
tion it is only necessary for me to recite that about two years | 
ago a certain judge in Chicago, who was fresh from tke people, | 
who had only been on the bench for a few months, and who 
thought that when he was told by the administration to try 
the octopus and to assess a fine against it, if it was found to be 
guilty, sufficiently large to warn it and all others of its kind | 
that they must not longer willfully and premeditatedly violate 
the law of the land, that it meant just what it said; so when 
he found the octopus to be guilty, he assessed a fine of $29,240,000 
against it. Most people thought that fine would put an end to 
the open violation of the law by it, but somehow I had no faith 
in the good faith of the administration in the matter and be- 
lieved that it did not propose to see a single scar made upon 
this arrogant combine. And to convince you that my surmises 
and doubts were genuine, I will say that [I had an occasion to 
address an audience of farmers, about 3,000 in number, about 
two days after the fine had been assessed by Judge Landis, 
and believing that it was all a fake, I coult! not help but criti- 
cise the administration for ordering a prosecution when it 
knew that nothing was to come out of it except a bluster that 





would attract the attention of the people and cause them to 
believe that the administration was doing big things along 
trust-busting lines. I told my audience that I thought it was 
all a hoax and that I did not believe a single cent of the 
$29,240,000 would ever find its way into the United States 
Treasury. I said to them that I might be wrong in criticising 
the administration, but I did not think so; but that I wanted 
them to watch the case closely, and if they ever heard of a 
single cent of the amount being paid into the Treasury that I 
wanted each and every one of them to telegraph me at my ex- 
pense, so I could immediately wire the administration an 
humble apology for having unjustly criticised it. Gentlemen, 
I have not had to pay for a single message telling me that a 
single cent of the $29,240,000 had been taken from the “till” 


of the octopus and placed in the United States Treasury up to | 


this good hour. [Applause.] And I will never hear of such 


a thing being done, for only the other day they had a second | 


trial of the case, and a verdict was returned in favor of the 
trust. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that 
would not even let farmers sit on the jury in the last trial? 

Mr. MACON. Of course; of course, they would not let 
farmers sit on the jury. They never let farmers sit on the jury 
when they do not want honest verdicts, for they know that the 
dear old farmer will return an honest verdict when he is on 
the jury. [Applause.] If we could have free oil it would 
benefit the laboring people very much. A 75 per cent reduction 
in the cost of any necessary commodity is of vital importance 
and great benefit to the consumers. It would especially be 
helpful to the farmers of the country, for they can not have 
any other kind of light, unless they resort to the old tallow dip 
of several decades ago, or to the old grease-and-rag light of a 
century Mr. Chairman, it seems that the Standard Oil 
Company has been writing letters or having some other kind of 
communication with Members of Congress in regard to this bill, 
if there is any foundation whatever for the matter contained in 
the newspaper clipping headed “Deal in tariff bill” that I 
will insert in my remarks at this point: 
DEAL IN TARIFF BILL? 


they 


ago. 


UGLY CHARGES RELATING TO OIL SCHEDULE AND 
BEER TAX. 


{Washington correspondence New York Journal of Commerce.] 


In connection with the apparent defects of the bill as a revenue 
producer, ugly charges are flying about the Capitol. It is alleged that 
the duty on beer was to have been increased, but that this was re 
frained from in return for votes cast on the side of the House organiza- 
tion in the rules fight. One Member of the House, who claims to 
have been approached by representatives of the brewers, said: “ A rep- 
resentative of beer men told me on the eve of the contest over the 
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if Cannon rules should win, the beer 
tax would be unchanged. If CANNON were defeated, the tax would be 
put up to $1.50. He wanted me to vote for the old rules Hie seemed 
very positive in his information, and at that time I understood it had 
been determined to make the tax $1.50. The inference would seer 
be justified that the restoration of the tax to $1 had 
to the fight over the rules.” 

The Congressman who made this statement would not permit the use 
of his name, but he is said to have made it to a number of Me ers, 
both Democratic and Republican, and the matter is expected to be the 
subject of further inquiry 

The countervailing duty on petroleum and its products was also the 
subject of much comment and investigation. Until the very eve of the 
tariff bill construction it was said with the utmost confidence that this 
countervailing dity was removed—that is, that petroleum was placed 
actually on the free list, instead of only nominally. 


organization of the House, that 






some rela 





At noon on Tuesday a western oil man, who was in Washington in 
the effort to get the countervailing duty restored, made the pesitive 


statement that the duty had been stricken out and was still out Ile 
regretted the fact on the ground that it would be a serious blow at pi 
ducers in this country, because it might let in the oil of Russia and 
Mexico and injure the market for that oduct at 1 mie 

Bad as it was, however, the oil men said the countervailing duty was 
removed It was expected at that time that the tariff bill would be re 








ported within an hour or two. nstead, delay was taken for one day, 
the bill being held for twenty-four hours, and when it was reported, it 
contained the provision for the countervailing ty 

Democrats and a great many Republicans threatened to insist upon 
detailed explanations as to when and why these changes were made 





charging that both the beer tax and petroleum duty were involv in 
the deal for support of the Cannon rules. Of course, there is as yet no 
positive evidence on any of these points, but the charges are 


freely made, and are as yet uncontradicted 


being 


If there is no foundation to the article, then somebody ought to 
be prosecuted for lying. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is iniquitous because it 
raise revenue by taxing the necessaries of life, and insures a 
large profit to the great industries by maintaining and increas 
ing the cost of living for the American people. If enacted into 
law, it will greatly intensify the struggle for existence 
industrial laborers, for it only apparently reduces a few ex- 
cessive duties, while it really seizes upon the necessaries of life 
and raises their price by taxing them. 

‘Take the coffee schedule, for instance; it is a striking exam 
ple. All classes use it, and especially the laboring class. We 


proposes to 


amone 
among 


have many toilers in this land who are willing to go forth 
in the morning and work until noon if they can but have a 
cup of coffee and a bit of bread. Now, in this bill it is pre 


posed that they shall pay at least 3 cents per pound tax upon 
their coffee. The coffee paragraph is supposed to be upon the 
free list, but it has coupled with it, and it is a part of it, a 
countervailing provision to the effect that if any 
pendency, province, or colony shall impose 

other export tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, 
indirectly, upon coffee exported to the United 
equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, col 
lected, and paid thereon. Brazil is the chief « 
country of the world. Practically all of our coffee comes from 
Brazil, and that country has issued bonds based upon an export 
duty on her coffee, and hence she must charge an export duty 
to pay the interest on and t® raise a sinking fund for the retir 


country, de 
an export duty or 
lirectly or 
States, a 


] 
i 
1 
I 
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ing of those bonds, no matter what kind of a revenue provision 
we should put in our tariff law upon the subject; so you see, 
gentlemen, that free coffee is a fudge, a fluke, and a fraud, as 
provided for in this bill. 
The glass schedule as provided for in the Payne b is a 
| delusion. It represents that it has lowered the rate on common 
window class, something that is absolutely tl neces tv to the 
poor man if his home is ever to be blessed by the penetrating 
rays of God’s sunshine,.but when you figure it out the redue 
tion is less than one-half of 1 per cent, and the rate is left at a 
prohibitive point, just as it is in the Dingley bill, and hen 
there will be no way for the consumer to get the benefit of 
even the one-half of the 1 per cent reduction. Away with 
such tariff revision downward; it is enough to make person 
sick. [Applause.] 
The bill is drawn so that it is almost impossible for even a 


* Philadelphia lawyer” to tell what it means or just what will 


have to be paid as a tariff on many articles mentioned in it if 
it becomes a law. Paragraph 375 is fairly illustrative of that 
statement. I will read it to you and let you see what you can 
make out of it: 
On blankets and flannels for underwear co d wholly or 
of wool, valued at net more than 40 cent 
pound shall be the same as the duty imposed t] t 
pounds of unwashed wool of tl] rst ss. and dd 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 I nd 1 
»0 cents per pound, the duty per pound shal! be three t t 
imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem On ! 
wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cet 
duty per pound shall be three times the duty ir i 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first cl ind in addit 
40 per cent ad valorem Flannels comp d } 
valued at above 50 cents per pound, shall l j 
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same duty as women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar character and eo pos by this 


section: Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in 


ength the same 
duties shall be paid as on cloths. 

The glove schedule is another fine specimen of the work of 
the committee in behalf of the poor people of this country. It 
raises the rate on the gloves of the poor woman from 58 to 133 
per cent, while those worn by the “well to do” are raised 
from 84 to 108 per cent; that is to say, the poor woman’s glove 
is taxed 90 per cent, while the “ well-to-do” woman’s glove is 
taxed 44 per cent, less than one-half as much as that of the 
poor woman. That sehedule seems to have been “fixed” in 
the interest of somebody, if the information contained in the 
clipping headed “ Who is benefited?” that I will incorporate 
in my remarks just here, has any foundation in fact beneath it: 

WHO IS BENEFITED? 

That, of course, can only be explained by the committee. But a bit 
of light will perhaps be shed on it by the following letter which Rep- 
resentative ADAMSON of Georgia read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in a speech: 

NEWNAN, GA., March 17, 1909. 
Hion. W. C. ADAMSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to the schedules on kid 
gloves and linoleum in the new tariff bill just introduced, and to urge 
upon you the importance of opposing increases incorporated in this 
measure. An increase of tariff rates on the lower grades, especially 
of kid, French lamb, and schmaschen gloves, will.make them prohib- 
itory for import, and will put us at the mercy of a few manufacturers 
in Gloversville, who would be the only ones to profit by this measure. 
Gloves of this kind made in this country are far inferior to the foreign 
made article. The proposed schedule will entirely shut out French- 
made lambskin gloves, such as now retail at $1 per pair, and will make 
the price on the better quality so high that their sale will be very 
limited. A like reason applies to linoleums, which are better made 
abroad. We hope you will use every effort to prevent the passage of 
these schedules. 

Very sincerely, yours, P. F. Cutrine & Co. 

This letter is but a sample of many which have been received. It 
is a matter of the commonest knowledge that the Gloversville glove 
industry is the special beneficiary expected to gain by this remarkable 
schedule. How did Gloversville manage to get such excellent treatment? 

GLOVERSVILLE REPRESENTED. 

That, again, is one of the things that only the Ways and Means 
Committee, presumably, could answer. But a few things are suggestive : 

Lucius N. Littauer, for many years a leading and influential Member 
of Congress, is the recognized head of the great Gloversville glove 
making industry. 

He stands for it in all its relations to public affairs. He was known 
in Congress as its representative. It was his special concern, and his 
great fortune represents investment in it. 

Mr. Littauer is one of the closest personal and political intimates 
of the present organization which controls the House. 

As a Member of Congress he was one of the recognized spokesmen 
of Joserm G. CANNON. 

Iie was one of the men who made CANNON Speaker and one of the 
most effective representatives of the CANNON group in all. political 
affairs. He is a politician of great influence in New York. 

When the great fight over the election of Speaker CANNON and the 
readoption of the Cannon rules of the House started a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Littauer was early sent for. He hurried on to Washington, and | 
was one of the group of inside managers for Speaker CANNON and the | 
old rules throughout the fight. No longer a Member of Congress, he | 
used his personal acquaintance and influence most effectively. To no | 
man does the present managerial clique owe more for its retention in | 
control. What induced Mr. Littauer to work so hard for the old | 


| 


control? 
Nobody knows; patriotism, doubtless. ; 

But it is on the tongue of every cynic in Congress that “ Littauer 
got his reward in the glove schedule.” 

He certainly got handsome treatment. 7 

But how will the poor woman whose gloves will, under this schedule, 
be controlled by Mr. Littauer’s tariff-protected monopoly feel about 
that sort of political logrolling? | 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that a whole lot of people not on the 
Ways and Means Committee have had something to do with the 
making of this bill if there is any truth whatever in the sugges- 
tions contained in these newspaper clippings. 

The drawback clause in the Payne bill is about as confusing 
as to its real meaning as the wool schedule embraced in para- 
graph 375 just mentioned. But as confusing as it is, it can be 
fairly construed to mean that the manufacturer can import all 
of the raw material he wants, pay a duty on it, and then be 
allowed a drawback that will equal the amount of duty paid 
on the importation of the raw material when it has been manu- 
factured into a finished product and exported, less a legal deduc- 
tion of 1 per cent, provided the exportation shall be made within 
three years after the importation of the foreign material. I 
will incorporate the section in my remarks so the people of the 
country can read it and construe it for themselves. It surely 
means all I have said. 

Src. 29. On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in 
the United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, 
or from domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manu- 
facturing quality and value, such question to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal 
in amount to the duties paid on the imported materials used, or where 
imported materials are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of | 
imported materials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent: Provided, | 
That the exportation shall be made within three years after the im- | 
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portation of the foreign material used or checked against: And pro- 
vided further, That the quantity of materials used and the amount of 
duties paid shall be ascertained, the facts of the manufacture or the 
production of such articles in the United States and their exportation 
therefrom, and the equality of domestic and imported materials where 
the former are substituted for the latter with respect to quantity and 
productive manufacturing quality and value shall be determined, 
and the drawback due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, 
producer, or exporter, to the agent of either, or to the person to whom 
such manufacturer, producer, exporter,’ or agent shall, in writing, 
order such drawback paid, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 


It is clearly intended to allow the manufacturer to have free 
raw material when it is his purpose to make a finished product 
and sell it abroad, thus discriminating against the people of this 
country in favor of the manufacturer and the foreigner. Men 
who are capable of occupying seats in this House ought to be 
able to legislate more intelligently and justly than that, unless 
it is their purpose to “turn a legislative trick” of some sort. 

There is one paragraph in the Payne bill, however, that is 
easily understood, but the reason for its existence can not be so 
easily comprehended when we consider it in the light of the 
great ability of the Republican party to run this Government in 
such an efficient and prosperous manner as they claim to have 
done, and that is the paragraph authorizing the issuance of 
$250,000,000 of 3 per cent interest-bearing bonds that the com- 
mittee pleases to “dub” “certificates.” When Mr. Cleveland 
was President of the United States he issued $60,000,000 of 
bonds at a time of profound peace, and every Republican voice 
in all the broad land was raised in righteous indignation against 
and condemnation of that act. The failure of his administra- 
tion and his incapacity was heralded from the housetops, and 
now these same people are providing for the issuance of $250,- 
000,000 of interest-bearing bonds at a time of profound peace, 
and they say it is a wise piece of statesmanship. They may be 
able to justify their action in connection with the matter, but 
poor Cleveland could not. Gentlemen, if the issuance of the 
$60,000,000 of bonds was any evidence of the inefficiency of a 
Democratic administration to administer the affairs of this 
Government, then I would like to know what the issuance of 
the $250,000,000 of bonds would be evidence of. 

This bill is fatally deficient in that it does not admit the prod- 
ucts of the Philippine Islands free of duty. We forced our 
authority upon those helpless people and are now doing our best 
to keep them helpless by restricting their opportunities as much 
as we can. We have destroyed their commerce with the rest of 
the world and are now restricting them in the matter of their 
selling theic products in this country free of duty. In my judg- 
ment the trade between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands ought to be as free as the trade between the yarious 
States of this Union, and I do not believe that a contrary policy 
can be justified on any ground in the world except that of high- 
[Applause. ] 

| introduced a bill to that effect when I first came to Congress, 
and have kept it alive by reintroducing it at the beginning of 
each succeeding Congress. I will incorporate it in my remarks 
and leave it to the fair-minded judgment of the world as to 
whether its provisions are just or not: 

A bill to admit the products of the Philippine Islands into all of the 
ports of the United States of America free of duty. 


Be it enacted, cte., That from and after the approval of this act the 
products, raw, manufactured, and refined, of the Philippine Islands 
shall be admitted and received into all of the ports of the United States 
of America free of duty or tax of every kind. 

Sec. 2. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed as specifically as though specified 
herein. 


We may succeed for a time in spite of our unrigateous tréat- 
ment of these poor devils, but I firmly believe that our conduct 
toward them will some day return to plague us, 

*aragraph 462 of the Payne bill provides for the admission of 
works of art and paintings more than 20 years old free of 
duty. I am constrained to think, Mr. Chairman, that that pro- 
vision was not put in the bill in the interest of labor, but was 
put there for the benefit of the very rich who care to adorn 
their drawing rooms and parlors with the most expensive orna- 
ments to be found in the world. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand that Mr. J. P. Morgan has some 
very valuable pictures which he refuses to bring into the United 
States unless they are admitted free of duty. 

Mr. MACON. Yes; I have heard so. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that labor will 
weep copious tears if Mr. Morgan does not bring those pictures 
in? 
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Mr. MACON. Just so. [Laughter.] The Morgans, the 
Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, and persons of their financial | 
standing are the only ones that will be benefited by the para- | 
graph. Pictures, like wine, grow more valuable with age, and | 
after they have stood the test of twenty years they become rare 
and are sought after by connoisseurs the world over,.and fab- 
ulous prices are generally paid for them; and they, being among 
the rarest of luxuries, ought to pay a fair portion of the revenue | 
tax of this Nation when they are brought into it. [Applause.] 

The Payne bill, however, does allow some articles to be 
brought into the country free of duty besides works of art over 
twenty years old. 

Mr. HARDY. For labor? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; if the gentleman insists that it should be 
that way. I am inclined to think, however, that labor will not 
rejoice because of their free admission, for none of them are 
necessaries, and all of them could bear a tariff if they were 
imported without injuring the interests or prejudicing the rights 
of a single human being in the country. 

I will call your attention to paragraph 548, which admits 
diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, free of 
duty. They are certainly not admitted free of duty in the inter- 
est of labor, for laborers hardly ever wear diamonds. The other 
day while the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
[Mr. PayNeE] was speaking in the interest of the bill he became 
a little irritated when I interrupted him to ask what class of 
labor would be benefited by the importation of diamonds and 
rare works of art free of duty, and he actually called upon the 
Chair for protection against me. Now, gentlemen, there was 
no necessity for that; I did not intend to hurt him, and told 
him so at the time. [Applause.] The trouble with him was 
that he had been saying too much about the bill being drawn 
in the interest of labor, and he did not want the attention of 
the country called to the fact that it was drawn in the interest 
of almost everything else but labor; but, he said, they were 
rough diamonds and not prepared for use ybut when we turn to 
paragraph 445 we find that only 10 per cent ad valorem is levied 
against the rarest of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and so forth, 
irrespective of size, while imitations of precious stones, pearls, 
and so forth, composed wholly of glass or paste and not mounted 
or set are 20 per cent ad valorem. The first kind the very rich 
ornament themselves with, while the other kind are used 
largely by the poor colored people of the country whom the 
Republicans are continually calling upon for votes. A farce 
upon its face, gentlemen, and every one knows it. 

Let us look further into the free list, gentlemen. and see what 
there really is in it that is in the interest of labor. Right close 
to the top of it I find acorns unground, balm of Gilead, blood, 
catgut and worm gut [laughter and applause]; then we find 
divi-divi, gold, silver, and copper, all for the benefit of labor 
[applause and laughter]; and I find that fossils are admitted 
free; and I want to say in that connection that if they will put 
the duty on fossils high enough, and arrange it in such a way 
as to drive a lot of old high-tariff fossils out of the country I 
think it would be greatly in the interest of labor. [Laughter 
and applause.] I also notice they have some joss sticks on the 
free list. I suppose they are the Chinese joss sticks. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. They burn them in front of 
their protection idols. 

Mr. MACON. Is that it? I thought they must be in the in- 
terest of protection in some form, for it is harder for a Repub- 
lican hand to write anything that does not lean toward protec- 
tion than it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

I notice we have leeches upon the free list also, Mr. Chairman. 
We have a great many old protection leeches that have been 
residing in this country for forty years and more, and there has 
not been a moment of that time in which they have not had 
their special interests fastened to the backs of labor, sucking 
lifeblood from them with all their might. We also have manna 
on the free list. I suppose it is left over manna that the Israel- 
ites could not use during their forty-years’ march through the 
wilderness, and now that it is too stale to eat they let it in free 
for labor to feast on. Then we have pulu on the free list. Now, 
who ever heard of pulu being good for labor? Who on earth is 
silly enough to think that allowing pulu to be brought into this 
country free of duty will benefit any class of labor to be found 
in it? Ah, Mr. Chairman, it is silly to put such things on the 
free list. They have no more business there than English spar- 


rows or African baboons. [Applause.] If they had desired to | 


do anything for labor, why did they not allow wool hats, shoes, 
domestics, jeans, cotton stripes, coffee, tea, plows, harrows, reap- 
ers, mowers, and other things of that kind to come in free? 
They have thought to throw this free list to the toiling masses 
of the country as a sop, but, sir, I believe that it will be taken 
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as an insult when it is properly understood. There are a few 
articles on the free list that will be in the interest of the con 
sumers, but they are so insignificant in number as to not b 
worthy of any considerable consideration. <A good stiff tarifi 
rate on our high-class ornamental and luxurious importations, 
such as silks, satins, the finer grade of woolens, high-grade arts, 
diamonds and other jewels, cigars, high wines and other bey 
erages would produce a magnificent revenue, and the class of 
consumers that usually purchase them would hardly miss what 
they pay for them. 

It is true that the wool schedule has been made high in the 
interest of the woolgrowers of Ohio and other States in the 
West, but I am happy to say that some good has come out of it 
for the cotton growers of the South, on the principle that “it is 


| an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The rate on wool is so 


high that the manufacturers are mixing cotton with it in the 
manufacture of what they call “woolen goods,” thereby unin 
tentionally furnishing an additional market for the cotton 
growers’ cotton. It is only an indirect benefit, however, and was 
never intended to help the cotton producers in any way. 

One of the best evidences on carth of the iniquity of the pro 
tective-tarift system is to be found in the fact that its bene 
ficiaries are importuning legislative bodies year in and year out, 
by day and by night, in support of their unjust cause. If it 
were just, if it possessed that legislative principle of equality; 
that ought to prevail in every free Christian land, the caus: 
would stand for itself and Representatives would not have to 
be importuned, coerced, and bought to pass laws perpetuatin; 
the system. They have been importuning legislative bodies 
from time immemorial to not only put a tariff upon everything 
beneath the sky tbat would help their particular cause, but 
they have even tried to poison its productions with their sys 
tem. I remember to have read several years ago where the 


|} eandle makers’ association of France sent a petition to the 


Chamber of Deputies asking that a tariff be levied upon sun 
light, because it came in competition with the lights of the can 
dles that they manufactured and sold. I also remember to hay 


read that the brewers’ association of this country at an early 


period of its life petitioned Congress to not only lay a tarifi 
sufficiently high to shut out all foreign competition to their 
business, but they insisted that Congress ought to go further 
and provide such means and measures as would encourage 

more general use of malt liquors throughout the United States 


[Laughter and applause.}] Another petition was presented to 
Congress by the hat makers praying for a tariff on hats 
which it was stated that the failure to levy a tarit 


would be taking meat and bread out of the mouths of the 
selves and their families. I heard a gambling-dive | 
one occasion give the same reason for opposing the ad st 


tion of the affairs of a certain city that had closed u 
He was cursing the mayor bitterly for having 
police to drive gambling out of the city, 
taking meat and bread out of the mouths of his fa: , 9 
gambler’s contention was*just as logical and jus 

the hat makers. He had no privilege whereby he was 


to take money wrongfully from others in order to put bread 
the mouths of his family, and the hat makers had no such 
ilege as to warrant them in doing so, and it was an 
justice to even ask that such a privilege be given the! rl 
requests contained in these petitions are no more 
outrageous, however, than the demand af the Standard O 
pus that it be protected by a tariff of from 75 to 100 | 

The Democratic platform writers of 1900 defined 
of this country, as now encouraged and promoted, to | 
ber tariff,’ and the Republican party became indig 
and denounced the Democratic party from one end of 


try to the other for having used such a term in « 

it. Now, sir, I am not prepared to say whether ; 
species of robbery or not, but I have always under: 
whenever a thing of value was taken from one pers 
benefit of another without the consent of the person f1 
it was taken, without force, that the act constituted 


larceny, but, if taken by force, that it was robbery; and, s 
for the life of me I can not conceive of a greater ex se of 
force along that line than the enactment of a law to le ! 
and enforced by courts and marshals compelling o 

give up a thing that belongs to him for the vse and benefit 
another. Whether that kind of proceeding is a specie f 
bery or not I will leave to others to say The very nas 
tariff is suggestive of robbery within itself. It was taken fr 
the city of Tariffa, the rendezvous and home of the greates 
band of sea robbers that ever infested the earth They filles 
| their coffers with the treasure of the world by roa yx the 


| high seas and making every passenger that came their way 
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pay tribute to their nefarious business. The tariff barons of 
this country under the guise of the law are roaming over this 
fair land every hour and day of the year, and they are demand- 
ing tribute from its humblest citizens in order that they may fill 
their coffers just as the sea robbers filled theirs. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have simply 
told what has been done and is being done; say for yourselves 
whether there is any element of robbery connected with the 
tariff business. The protective system was conceived in greed 
and has been fed on avarice and deep-seated selfishness, ele- 
ments of life that ought to be frowned upon at all times and 
throttled without merey. The tariff has insidiously fastened 


itself upon this country and has grown to such an extent that 
it is almost impossible to realize its gigantic proportions or to 
estimate the great evil that it has visited upon the average con- 
sumer of the land. If the protective system was known to be 


what it really is, if the people really knew the great tribute 
that they are paying to the tariff barons of the country, if when 
they were required to make a purchase it was so ordered that 
they would deposit the tariff per cent of the purchase in one 
box and the commercial part in another, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time, coupled with an opportunity to get to an election 
poll somewhere, before they would cast their vote in opposition 
to a continuance of the great evil. [Applause.] 

The steel schedule in the Payne bill reduces the tariff upon 
that commodity, but it still leaves it prohibitory; in other 
words, according to the highest authority, it can be manufac- 


tured cheaper in this country than anywhere else in the world, | 


and hence any tariff upon it would make importations of it 
absolutely prohibitory. Mr. Carnegie, who has grown rich by 
pilfering from the people under tariff laws, himself says that 
there is no necessity for a tariff on steel, but it is a powerful 


institution and can add many sinews of war to a political | 


campaign; and therefore it is in a position to demand tribute 
from the American people. ° 


The lumber schedule purports to reduce the duty on that | 


commodity 50 per cent, when, as a matter of fact, it has a 
countervailing 
the tariff on it one cent, but the schedule does not seem to 
please anybody. The lumber manufacturers and dealers of the 
country are not only clamoring for the retention of the Dingley 
duty, but are insisting that it ought to be raised 50 per cent, 


whereas those who are in favor of cheap homes for the toiling | 


masses and who believe that the ownership of an American 
home is one of the greatest antidotes and panaceas for socialistic 
tendencies, those who believe that lumber is a prime necessity, 
and therefore, according to Democratic doctrine, ought not to 
bear a tariff, but if a tariff, just such as would make it an in- 
cidental revenue producer, and those who are opposed to trust 
control of any of the commodities of the country, are demanding 
that it be put upon the free list. Sir, the Democratic party, 
whose commission I have the honor to bear upon the floor of 
this House, has instructed me, both directly and indirectly, to 
vote to put lumber upon the free list. The foliowing language 
in the Denver platform is the indirect instruction given me. 
Hear it: 

Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 


{ 
} 


° products 
should be placed upon the free list. 


Is there a lumber trust in this country and is it controlling 
the lumber products of the country? If so, then I 


’ 


am com- 
manded to do what I can to put that commodity upon the free 
list. Every bit of evidence that has been produced upon the 
subject clearly shows that we have a lumber trust in America 
and that it is controlling our lumber products without let or 
hindrance. sut further down in the platform we find the fol- 
lowing specific instructions to all Democrats upon the subject. 
It reads: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
popes, lamer, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed upon 

Do Members upon this side of the House have to go any fur- 
ther than that to obtain information as to what their vote 
should be upon this subject? If so, they are indeed a hazy body 
of individuals. I have been importuned by friends at home— 
nay, I have seen in the papers that I have been instructed by 
a commercial club—to vote to retain the present tariff on lum- 
ber. Of course I have not paid attention to the newspaper 
notice, for they are not always reliable; but to all communica- 
tions received, whether from individuals, companies, or other 
organizations interested in the lumber schedule of the bill, ask- 
ing me to yote to retain the present tariff on lumber, I have 
promptly replied that I was nominated as a Democrat, was 
directed to stand upon the Democratic platform, and was elected 


clause in it that will prevent the reduction of | 
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to Congress by Democratic votes, and hence that I was commis- 
sioned by the Democratic party to do its will, and that in the 
platform upon which I stood for election it had directly in- 
structed—nay, demanded—me to yote for the immediate repeal 
of the tariff on lumber and to place it upon the free list; and I 
have asked them to let me know what they would do under the 


circumstances. I have stated to them that I did not believe 
that they themselves would have any respect for or confidence 
in me if I were to deliberately and willfully trample the plat- 
form of my party into the earth. God knows that I would 
gladly, gladly do what my constituents, my friends and neigh- 
bors, want me to do if I could do so without violating the faith 
of my party; if I could do so without injury to others. I would 
be glad, doubly glad to place additional dollars in the pockets of 
every man, woman, and child in the First Congressional District 
of the State of Arkansas if I could honorably do so. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I haye too much faith in the nobility of purpose and 
uprightness of character of the good people that I have the 
honor to represent to believe that they would ask me to either 
violate my party obligation or to snatch tribute from others in 
order that they might have gain. [Applause.] I am happy to 
say that I do not believe that I will lose a single friend because 
of the stand that I take upon this question; but if I do, it will 
be because I refuse to sacrifice the integrity of my party, the 
party that I have always loved and that has ofttimes honored 
me, the party that has proclaimed the cause of humanity from 
the day of its inception to this good hour; it will be because I 
refuse to be a traitor to that patriotic organization that was 
founded by Jefferson, sustained and supported by Jackson, by 
Tilden, and by Bryan; it will be because I prefer honor above 
privilege or place; because I prefer to hand back the proud old 
party banner that I have honorably waved aloft for six years 
to the dear souls who placed it in my hands as stainless as it 
was when they placed it there; it will be because I refuse to 
further burden the sweat-begrimed and soot-stained toilers of 
this country by requiring them to pay a tariff tribute upon the 
lumber with which they construct their humble huts, under 
whose friendly roofs they lie down to rest when the shadows of 
night have fallen about them to warn them that their day’s 
work is done. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lived in the atmosphere of the poor 
man all of my life. I have endured all that he endures and 
have partaken of that of which he is now partaking, and 
hence, sir, I know his condition and his necessities, and with 
God’s help and guidance I propose to keep in sight of him 
and his cause as long as I am permitted to walk to and fro 
upon the earth. 

The fathers established a duty system as the means of raising 
a revenue with which to support our Government, and hence Jit 
is necessary for us who are left behind to conduct its affairs 
to lay a duty just large enough to support it when honestly and 
economically administered, and no more; that far I am a pro- 
tectionist, but no further. The protection of an article manu- 
factured or produced in any community of the United States, 
for protection’s sake, against the competition of like articles 
manufactured or produced in foreign countries is also a pro- 
tection against a cheaper and freer use of it by the citizens of 
every community in the United States except the one in which 


| it is manufactured or produced. 


Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, it is an outrage to prejudice 
the welfare of all the communities of this great Nation in 
order that a single community, company, or individual manu- 
facturing or producing a particular commodity may be made 
rich. Special interests are never satisfied with the favoritisms 
accorded them, no matter how great their berefits or what 
hardships they cause to be visited upon others because of them. 
The selfishness of the world has always been and will ever be 
its greatest blight, and it thrives when fed upon favoritism 
just as animals thrive when fed upon choicest food, for which 
reason, if I had the honor of helping to found a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, I would not 
provide for the raising of its revenue by a tariff tax, because 
as long as selfishness exists the tariff duties will be so laid 
and collected as to take from one for the benefit of another, 
and all men know that that kind of a policy is a curse to any 
country that has ever been, or will ever be, afflicted with its 
baneful influences and effects. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that my time has about expired, and 
hence it will be impossible for me to consider the pending 
bill more in detail than I have done. I think I have said 
enough to show that it is a tariff infamy, however, and that 
men who love right more than they do wrong can not afford 
to support it. So I will conclude my remarks by saying that 


I believe that when God created man and placed him upon 
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the earth He intended that he should have a free and unob- 
structed race for the prize of life, and that if he could by his 
own honest efforts outstrip his fellows and possess it that he 
ought to be permitted to do so without hindrance of any kind | 
from them. For my part, Mr. Chairman, I ask no protection 
for myself or for my business except as against the highway- | 
man and the sneak thief, and, feeling that way about it, I can 
not possibly be in hearty sympathy with that class of our 
citizens who are so paternalistic in their desires and selfish 
in their views as to want their Government to throw around 
them a bodyguard of protection as against the honest competi- 
tions of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, at the request of a number of 
Members, I ask leave to print some tables and reports on the 
tariff on hides and business conditions and Bradstreet’s report 
on the panic: 


Wuy Hives SHovutp Be Free or Dury. 
[By A. H. 


The tariff on hides differs so radically from all other duties levied 
upon imported merchandise that it should always be considered alone. 
A careful consideration of the subject will convince any fair-minded 
man that the tax on hides serves no useful purpose, but works serious 
injury to an important chain of industries that directly affect every 
citizen. 

Of all the many items on the free and dutiable lists of the revenue 
law the tariff on hides is perhaps the least understood. Senators and 
Congressmen, newspaper editors, and the genera! public have little con- 
ception of the justice and importance of the demand for free hides. 

The object of this book is to present in concrete form the facts and 
arguments in favor of the restoration of hides to the free list. 

There are chapters devoted to the different phases of the subject. A 
study of the succeeding pages will show that the hide tariff of 15 per 
cent is a radical departure in revenue legislation. For twenty-tive 
years previous to its imposition hides had been free, and there 


Lockwood, of Chicago. ] 


was no 
agitation or demand from anybody for a tax on hides. The Dingley 
bill as reported to the House and passed by that body retained hides 


on the free list. 


There was no protest from the farmers nor from any 
one else. 


In the Senate, however, the tariff was put upon hides dur 


ing the compromise hours just before final passage of the bill. The 
leather, shoe, and other leather-consuming indnstries had little time 
or chance to present their side of the case. No hearings were had be 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. Neither the Democrats nor Re- 
publicans of the National Legislature favored the hide tax It was 
admitted to be an economic blunder, but it was said the Republican 


majority were compelled to accept the hide tariff to save the Dill. 


The farmers derive no benefit from the hide tax, but really are in- 
jured, for the reason that agricultural communities are the largest 
consumers of leather. The principle of “ protection’ can not be made 


to apply to hides, because they are not an article of manufacture made 
in response to demand, but result incidentally from the slaughter of 
cattle for food. 


Free hides would protect American labor by giving increased 


em- 

ployment to the people on the larger quantities of leather that would 

be manufactured into shoes, harness, belting, furniture, and other 
articles for the home and export trade. 

Imports of cattle hides and exports of sole leather have decreased 

as a result of the tariff on hides. It is significant that during the 


same period imports of kips and skins free of duty and exports of upper 
leather have increased. 


As a producer of revenue the hide tax is of small consequence. A | 


little over $2,000,000 a year is all the Government derives from the 


hide tariff, while the cost of raw material to tanners and shoe manu- | 


facturers and the price of shoes and other leather goods consumed by 
the public is raised by reason of the tax. 


Tanning and the manufacture of: leather goods, such as_ shoes, 
harness, belting, etc., are carried on in almost every State of the 
Union. The demand for free hides is not a sectional issue, but is 
voiced in the West and South as well as in the East. 

Every inhabitant of the country is a consumer of leather. and 


24,000,000 of horses and mules are of no use to the people until they 
are harnessed with leather. The hide tax touches every man’s feet 
and every man’s head. It increases the cost of his shoes and the 
sweat band in his hat. It hits the pocketbook as well as its contents. 
Every traveling man feels the hide tax upon his suit case and 
and every mill owner pays more for belts to transmit his power. 
The domestic hide supply of every civilized country is much too small 
for its required quantities of leather. There is no possible way by 
which it can be.made sufficient. Without imports of hides and skins 
there must be imports of leather, shoes, and other leather. goods. Little 
argument should be neccessary to convince anyone that it would be 
better to import hides and skins in larger quantities than to be com- 
pelled to import finished leather merchandise upon which much for- 
eign labor is expended. 

Cattle in the United States are decreasing while the the population 
is increasing. The demand for leather has outstripped the demand for 


beef. The extension of our exports of shoes depends upon equality of 
opportunity in respect of raw material. All manufacturing nations, 


including Canada, admit hides free of duty. The tariff of 15 per cent 
imposed upon hides coming into the United States enables Europe to 
convert the surplus hides of South America into articles for the ex 
port trade of the world. The manufacturers of and dealers in leather 
and leather goods of the United States are not soliciting a special 
privilege. They demand the righting of a wrong put upon them with- 
out sufficient hearing in 1897. ‘There can be no justification for the 
hide tax. It is a tariff monstrosity inflicted upon one of the greatest 
and most important industries of the land. The burden of unjust 
taxation has been carried for twelve years only because it was not possi- 


ble to force revision upon a single item without reopening the entire | 


dutiable and free lists. 


HIDE TARIFF NOT A POLITICAL ISSUE. 


The hide tax was never a political issue. 


é During the years after 
1872, when 


the Republican party was in complete control of all 
branches of the National Government hides were on the free list. 
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appears that the most consistent advocate 
protection to American industry 
free entry of hides into our ports. 
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An examination of ail the revenue bills shows that hides a skins 
were admitted free of duty for seventy-eight years, and were du 
at various rates and for different periods amounting in ¢ t t 
thirty years prior to the enactment of the present “ Hides ! 
skins were first taxed August 30, 1842, the object of the bill 
increase the revenues. The vetoes of President Tyler of two tari 
had caused a Treasury deticit, and hides and skins were taxed 
cent ad valorem By the act of March 1857, the tariff was dl 
to 4 per cent. The act of March 2, 1861, put the rate back t I 
cent, and it so remained until the act of August 5, 1861, when 
everything was taxed to produce revenue to carry on the civ ‘ 
and the duty on hides and skins was increased to 10 pe ! 
duty remained in force until the act of June 6, 1872, when hid al 
skins were put upon the free list, where they remained und i 
in any of the general tariff revisions until the Dingley Dill be: 
law June 24, 1897 

It will be seen from this brief history that hides prior to 1897 \ 
free except during short periods when the Government needed 1 
and that the tax was never more than 10 per cent and was 
made to a yply to all desecriptions of hides and skins Che present 
therefore, was a new departure in hide tariffs which has prove 
densome and oppressive in its operation It made the duty 5 |] nt 
more than it had ever been before, and taxed cattle ides only i 
all other kinds of hides and al! descriptions of skins on the f 

ranners, shoe manufacturers, and producers of \ sadd j 
belting, and leather goods generally ar nelined to ‘ f 
lican party with the sponsibility for taxing hides t 
be shown that the hide tariff was never a part of th R 
scheme of protection. Prior to the present law, that wen » 
in 1897, hides were free of duty for twenty-five years 
When William McKinley was chairman of the Ways and Mea ( 
mittee of the House of Representatives, although per ly 
not favor it, there was an abortive attempt made to put a tax on 
At that time James G. Blaine wrote, under date of April 10, 180, tl 
following letter 

DeAR Mr. McKINLeyY: It is a great 
free list, where they have been for so n slap 
face to the South Americans, w whom n 
trade. It will benefit the farmer by) en t 
price of his children’s shoes It will he Le 
only—the last man that needs it The io ! 
beginning to end—in every form and phase I efore it sees 
light. Such movements as this for protection will protect the Rep 
lican party into a speedy retirement. 
“ Yours, hastily, JAMES G. BLAIN 

The law now in force was known at its inception the “ Dinglk 
bill,” after the then chairman of the Ways and Means Committee « 
House. As reported from the committee, and as it passed the House, 
the Dingley bill left hides undisturbed on the free list This, it ld 
be remembered, was in the spring of 1897, immediately following the 
first inauguration of President McKinley At that time the ilan 
of power in the Senate was held by several Populist Senators from the 
far West, whose terms of office had not yet expired The Populist 
platform had a free-trade plank, so that there was no matter of princi 
ple involved. The Republican leaders were on record for continuing 
free hides, and the Populists were pledged by their party platform to 
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HIDE TARIFF CAUSES 


DECREASE OF LEATHER EXPORTS 


Under the baneful influence of the tariff of 15 per 
catle hides our exports of sole leather have declined, despite t 
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cent on 


known fact that the use of teather shoes has increased all o 
world. In the year 1895, before the imposition of the pres: 
our exports of sole leather were 45,364,349 pounds Du t] 





year ending June 30, 1908, exports of sole leather were only 31 


wounds. Here is a loss of more than 14,000,000 pounds, notwit 





ing that the law now in force permits a drawback of 99 p 
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| FREE RAW MATERIAL VITAL TO LEATHER-TRADE EXPA 
} 
| It is a curious fact that while the highly civilized nation 
| the most leather and leather goods they have the smallest « 
hide supply. In the appendix may be found tables showir l 
of cattle and other farm animals in the different 
Horses, goats, sheep, and swine furnish material for leat 
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but since the tariff only affects the hides of beef cattle, the argument 
may be confined to that class 

The United States, with a population of 87,189,392, has 73,246,573 
cattle. Argentina, with a population of 5,410,028, has 30,000,000 head 
of cattle Indeed, all the countries of South America combined have a 
population of only 41,116,004, while they have 72,334,623 head of 
cattle. The supply of cattle in the United States is less than 1 for each 
inhabitant, while in South America cattle are about 1} to each inhabi- 
tant, and the per capita consumption of leather in the South American 
countries is very much smaller than in the United States. Only the 
wealthy classes in South America can afford to buy leather shoes for 
themselves and leather harness for their horses. 

Argentina, with her 6 head of cattle to each person and limited 
domestic consumption of leather, has a surplus hide supply needed by 
tanners of the United States for making shoes and other leather goods, 
not only for domestic consumption, but to develop the export trade. 
Unfortunately this raw material is diverted from our shores to the 
free ports of Europe by a foolish tariff on hides. England, France, and 
Germany combined have only 45,275,603 head of cattle, while their 
combined population is 138,546,810 In other words, these countries 
have less than 1 beef animal to every 3 persons. These nations are, 
of course, highly civilized, and, hence, large consumers of leather. In 
the United States, where the cattle supply is much greater in relation 
to population (nearly 1 head of cattle to each inhabitant), our tan- 
ners and shoe and harness manufacturers would have a natural ad 
vantage in competing for the world’s trade in leather and leather goods 
if the tariff of 15 per cent did not discourage the entry of hides into 
our ports and make it easier for competing nations, with free raw 
material, to capture and hold a large share of the world’s leather and 
shoe industry. 

All the great labor-saving and time-shortening inventions that have 
revolutionized the manufacture of shoes are of American origin. ‘The 
production of leather and shoes has been carried -to a high plane of 
efficiency in the United States, but the domestic supply of hides and 
skins is inadequate. The American people would be compelled to import 
shoes and other leather goods in large quantities if foreign material 
were refused admission to our ports, thus closing many of our industries 
and shoe, harness, and belting factories for lack of raw material As 
the case stands to-day their operations are greatly curtailed by the 
duty on hides. 





FREE HIDES WOULD PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR, 


With free raw material America would lead the world in the produc- 
tion of leather, shoes, and other leather goods. Advocates of the polit- 
ical theory of “ protection’ are prone to be suspicious of every indus 
trial demand for free raw material. It is alleged, and with much truth, 
that what is raw material to one industry is finished product to an 
other. For example, the growing of wool, the mining of minerals, and 
the production of lumber are, to an extent, industries susceptible of 
development and expansion under the fostering influence of a _ pro- 
tective tariff. 

The radical difference between these commodities and hides 
never to have been recognized by our national legislators. The slaugh 
ter of cattle in the United States is greater than the domestic demand 
for beef, as is shown by the exports of dressed and canned beef. On 
the other hand, the supply of hides and skins that results incidentally 
from the domestic slaughter is far too small to furnish raw material 
for our tanneries. 

Free hides would be a very substantial measure of protection to all 
the industries connected with leather. No labor of consequence is ex 
pended upon hides by cattle raisers or butchers. A tremendous amount 
of labor, however, is put upon hides and skins by tanners, shoe manu- 
facturers, and the men who make harness, belting, gloves, furniture, 
and the thousand and one articles consisting wholly or in part of 
leather. It is becoming more and more a vital question to the chain of 
leather industries how to insure adequate and unfailing supplies of 
raw material. Imports of hides and skins into the United States 
amount to about 400,000,000 pounds a year, valued at upward of 
$90,000,000. Of dutiable cattle hides alone we import annually about 
$20,000,000 worth. If we assume that the 140,000,000 pounds of heavy 
cattle hides we import yearly are dry and weigh 20 pounds each we 
have an importation of something like 7,000,000 hides, or more than 
the total yearly slaughter at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Omaha, the principal packing-house centers. Does anyone in his senses 
suppose that a tariff of 15 per cent on hides will ever cause farmers 
to raise this greater number of cattle, unless there is created a similar 
expansion in the demand for beef? 

There are certain fundamental points in this matter of the hide tariff 
that should be impressed upon Congressmen and Senators. 

let us state them thus: 

Virst. The total production of hides and skins the world over is not 
too much to supply the world’s requirements for leather. 

Second. Leather is unique in that it has no substitute, and it can 
not be made except from the skins of animals 

Third. The quantity of leather produced in the world is measured by 
the number of hides and skins taken off and offered for tanners’ use. 

Fourth. The quantity of raw material being thus limited by natural 
conditions, beyond the control of the leather industries, it follows that 
for every hide that one nation is enabled to tan, other nations must tan 
one less. Any tax that diverts raw material for making leather away 
from our shores is surely playing into the hands of the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers of foreign countries. It is protecting the labor of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and discriminating against the labor of the 
United States. 

Since this method of stating the free-hide position may not at first 
glance be understood, it may be well to explain what is meant when we 
say that the hide tariff protects foreign labor. Suppose a hundred 
new tanneries and shoe factories were to be built in this’ country, what 
would be the effect? The competition to buy hides and skins would be 
greater, but the quantity offered would not be increased, except as more 
raw material could be imported. If more hides and skins were to come 
into this country, the result would be that smaller quantities of leather 
would be tanned abroad and our domestic and export trade in leather 
and leather goods would be enlarged. 


seems 


FARMERS NOT BENEFITED BY THE HIDE TAX. 
It is evident to those who investigate the matter that there is an 


attempt to make the farmer a cat's paw to drag others’ tariff chestnuts 
out of the fire, 
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Since it may be made to appear that the tariff on hides affords some 
protection or benefit to the farmer, it becomes necessary to consider that 
the farmer leads all other classes of citizens in the consumption of 
leather. Any tanner will testify that Texas consumes more harness 
leather than any other State in the Union, and everyone knows that 
farm work is especially destructive of shoe leather. 

The farmer gets no increase in the price of the beeves he sells by 
reason of the tax on hides. ‘The tariff, therefore, offers only a visionary 
benefit to the farmer to compensate for an actual injury in the form 
of higher prices for shoe and harness leather. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the farmer, by reason of the 
tariff on hides, receives a higher price for his cattle, still the reduction 
in price of the shoes, harness, and other articles made of leather, 
cheapened by reason of the removal of the tariff on hides, would be of 
far greater consequence to him than any increase of price on his cattle 
by reason of the tariff. This argument may be extended further by 
taking into consideration the benefits of lower prices of shoes, harness, 
etc., to the laborer, and we would have a vast army of beneficiaries 
as against a few large cattle raisers who receive an imaginary benefit, 
and a still smaller number of packers who receive it in reality. 

Cattle and hide prices are published every day in Chicago, and are 
thus a matter of record. Elaborate tables demonstrate that the higher 
or lower rates paid for hides have no relation to the prices paid for 
eattle on the hoof. It frequently happens that hides advance just at 
the time that beeves are declining. Cattle prices are regulated by the 
demand for beef for food and the supply offered at the several stock 
yards. Hides fluctuate in response to the demands of tanners for raw 
material to make leather. Beef is perishable, and can only be held for 
a limited time, and then under great expense for refrigeration. Hides, 
after being salted, can be stored for several years, if necessary. In 
1895—two years before the hide tax was imposed—the packers paid 
from $6 to $6.40 per 100 pounds for native steers on the hoof at the 
Chicago stock yards. During that year native steer hides were sold by 
the packers at from 74 cents to 134 cents, the latter rate only being 
realized during a few wecks in the year. In 1908S we find native steers 
on the hoof selling at from $5.30 to $6.65 per 100 pounds, while native 
steer hides are bringing 16 cents a sounll. These examples could be 
multiplied, showing that the farmer does not get the benefit of any 
higher prices the packers may obtain for their hides. 

Hlides are not strictly a farm product. Farmers shear and sell their 
own wool, and the sheep can be turned out to raise more wool for the 
next shearing. ‘The beef animal grows but one hide, and that is not 
taken off by the farmer, but becomes a by-product of the butchering 
business. 

There is a duty on live cattle imported. 
of the present revenue law reads thus: 

“Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $2 per head; all other cattle, if 
valued at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per head; if valued at 
more than $14 per head, 274 per cent ad valorem.” 

Although the domestic supply of hides and skins is far too small to 
furnish raw material for making leather, there is no scarcity of cattle 
in the country, as gauged by the consumptive demand for beef for food. 
This is demonstrated by the exports of cattle on the hoof. The Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for 1907 gives this table: 


Clause 218 of Schedule G 


Imports and exports of live cattle, with average prices, 1892—1907. 
























Imports. Exports. 

Year ending June 
20— Average Average 
Number.| Value. import Number. Value. export 

price. price. 

2,168 S47, 466 $21,89 394,607 |$35 009,095 $88.95 
3,293 45,682 13.87 287,004 | 26,082,428 90.08 
1,592 18,704 11.75 359,278 | 98.14 
149,781 765,853 5.11 | 331, | 3 26 
217,826 | 1,500,856 6.93 | 372,461 | 92.79 
328,977 | 2,589,857 7.87 $92,190 | 36,357,451 92 70 
291,589 | 2,913,223 9.99 | 489,255 | 37,827,500 86.12 
Bin cintcotienaeimeaicane 199,752 | 2,520,362 11.62 | 389,490 | 30,516,833 78.35 
Pt ccadadasbametl 181,006 | 2,257,604 12.47 | 397,286 | 30,635,153 77.11 
Dé ccocaeuseedeam 146,022 1,981,433 | 13.23 459,218 | 37,566,980 $1.81 
Ds ierccishihctninisaamiedionia |} 96,027 | 1,608,722 | 16.75 | 392,884 | 29,902,212 76.11 
Shs Wicarmcupvcadiidamiiagies | 66,175 | 1,161,548 17.£5 | 402,178 | 29,848,936 74.22 
{ . wonneeee==| 16,056 310,737 | 19.35 | 598,409 | 42,256,291 71.21 
27 855 458,572 | 16.46 | 567,806 | 40,598,048 1.” 
29,019 548, 430 18.90 584,239 | 42,081,170 72.08 
32,404 | 565,122 | 17.44 423,061 34,577,392 81.73 





The small imports of live cattle each year are for breeding purposes 
and to improve the quality and quantity of beef produced or to raise 
the standard of stock for dairy purposes. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN CATTLE RAISING. 


It is impossible for anyone to prove that stockmen and farmers realize 
more money for their cattle because of the duty on hides, but assuming, 
for the sake of the argument, that the tariff does increase the value of 
the hides on the backs of all the steers, bulls, and cows on the plains and 
farms, the real element of “ protection” still is absent. The consumers 
of both beef and leather, of course, greatly outnumber the producers of 
cattle and hides. ‘To justify the tariff on hides it must be demonstrated 
that the effect of it is to foster, increase, and develop an industry that 
otherwise would languish because of the imports. Even at the high 
rates now ruling hides constitute but one-tenth of the value of the 
animals from whose backs they are taken. To produce a $0 hide it is 
necessary to raise an animal worth $100. Under these circumstances it 
is not possible to increase the number of cattle raised by putting a pre 
mium on the hide. There is no scarcity of beef. Cattlemen find if they 
ship large quantities of beeves to the stock yards that prices immediately 
are lowered. If the United States were a country importing great quan- 


tities of beef, then some measure of “ protection’ or bounty would have 
the effect of keeping out foreign competition, thus enabling the Ameri- 
can stuckman and farmer to increase the production of cattle. 
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The making of hides is not an industry to which the policy of “ pro 
tection” can be applied. No one is engaged in the manufacture 
I s They are an incidental product of the butchering business 
Cattle can not be raised for their hides, but are bought on the hoof by 
t packers and butchers under the operation of the law of supply and 
( aused by the supply of cattle for slaughter and the demand 
for beef for consumption for food. 
t 
‘ 
t 
V 
‘ 
‘ 








he beef industry are marketed to the best advantage by the packers, 
ich article being subject to peculiar conditions. It frequently happens 
hat the supply of live cattle is large and the demand for beef is not 
ery heavy at the very time that hides or other subsidiary products of 
ittle are in active demand at high prices, but that fact does not in 
ease the production of hides one iota, beeause in this country not an 
ti al is ever slaughtered for its hide alone. It is impossible by put 
ing a tariff on a minor product of the meat and provision business to 

nish protection to men who raise cattle thousands of miles away on 
the western ranges. Statistics covering a period of years show that at 
the times when hides have brought the highest prices cattle on the hoof 
have sold at the lowest prices. Cattle are raised in vast herds by larg 
< 














porations, and it would seem that sufficient protection to the live 
tock industry is furnished by the Government in the form of free graz 
ing lands and a tariff on the importation of live cattle from Mexico 
and other fereign countries. 

In any case it is inevitable that the United States will hare to f 
the problem of a foreign meat, as ell as hide and skin, supply soo 








or later. The ranges gradually are being taken up and are producing 
more wealth than before. Intensive farming now is in order Farmers, 
of course, will continue to raise a certain proportion of cattle, it the 
great ranges of free grazing land must give way to more profitable uses 
None of the great commercial nations is able to raise enough raw 


material to keep its tanneries and shoe and harness factories em 
ployed. As our country develops, it is certain that we shall hay 
depend more and more upon the semicivilized nations for hides and 
skins for making leather. 


CATTTLE AND HIDS PRICES. 


In the appendix are tables giving the receipts, slaughter, and prices 
on the hoot for live cattle at Chicago, together with the quotations for 
hides. It will be seen that live beeves brought about 2 cents more per 
pound during 1907 than in 1896, just before the tariff of 15 per cent 
was put upon hides. Hide prices, on the other hand, advanced from 5 
to 6 cents. 

\ careful study of these tables will show that the prices obtained for 
hides by the big packers do not affect the rates they pay for cattle on 
the hoof. 


- Ld 
WORLD'S HIDE SUPPLY DECREASING, 


In recent years the relatively lessened supply of hides as a world's 
commodity has become apparent. Of course, more hides are taken off 
in the world than twelve years ago, but the increase is not in propor 
tion to the expansion of population. This is explained by the fact, pat 
ent to all, that the world is demanding more leather while consuming 
proportionately less beef. This condition is easily understood when it is 
remembered that there are many substitutes for beef for food, but pra: 
tically no substitute for leather. If cattle breeding were to cease 
tirely and the bovine race were to become extinct, the people could 
well fed with other foods. On the other hand, there would be ex 
difficulty in finding raw material of which to make sole, upper, harness, 
belting, furniture, and automobile leather. The government census of 
farm animals taken as of January 1 each year shows that there wer: 
fewer cattle by 1,267,000 head January, 1908, than in 1907 Meat 
while the population of the country is a million and a half greater ea 
year. 

The supremacy of the United States in tanning was largely owing to 
the vast tracts of hemlock trees that followed the great Appalachian 
Mountains through New York and Pennsylvania to the South The 
hemlock tree only grows in Canada and the United States, so that hem 
loek-tanned sole leather is essentially an American product. tut the 
supply of hemlock bark is rapidly becoming exhausted, and our tanners 
now are without the great advantage of cheap tanning material! 
Chrome, quebracho, cutch, gambier, sumac, and many other for 
tanning agents are now used by American tanners because the p 
viously unfailing supply of our native tannins is becoming exhausted 

The continued expansion of production of leather, shoes, harnes’ and 
other leather goods in the United States is dependent upon obtaining 
supplies of raw material from foreign countries. Imports of cattle 
hides are decreasing because of the obnoxious tax. During 1899, nine 
years ago, imperts of dutiable cattle hides were 130,396,020 pounds, 
against 98,353,249 pounds during the fiscal year ended June, 1908 
Here is a loss in nine yerrs of 32,042,771 pounds. With our cattle sup 
ply decreasing because of the lessened demand for beef and our im 
ports of beef hides decreasing because of the tariff. it is apparent that 
the great leather and shoe industries in this country are fact: an 
insufficiency of raw material which can only be remedied by placing 
hides on the free list. 
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HIDES ARE A WORLD’S COMMODITY. 

Ilides, like wheat, are a world’s commodity. They are taken off the 
backs of animals every day in the year and in almost every city and 
town in the world. In the leading commercial and manufacturing na 
tions the production of leather for domestic consumption and export re- 
pape many more hides and skins than result incidentally from the cat 
tle slaughtered for food. The international movement of hides and skins 
is shown by tables reproduced from the Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agricuiture for 1907. A study of these tables will show 
remarkable facts that are little understood. 

The total exports of hides and skins from all the ports of the world 
amounted in 1906 to 1,570,003,744 pounds. Of this tremendous 
tity of raw_material, despite the tariff on cattle hides, the United States 
imported 370,983,815 pounds. It thus appears that almost e-fourth 


of ail the hides and skins exported throughout the world come into 
this country. 


During the year 1906 Germany imported 367,682,005 pounds of hides 
and skins, which at first glance is enly about 3,000,000 pounds less 
than the United States, but during the same year Germany expr rted 
119,302,674 pounds, thus leaving for consumption only 248 
pounds. 
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| the Government ending June SU, 1908, were 252,764 









Exports of hides and skins from the United Stat lurt 
15,396,806 pounds, which, deduced from tl I f 
pounds, would leave for consumption in this 
pounds, thus showing that the tanners of tl I $ 
next largest tanning tion by 107,207,678 pounds a 
of foreign hides and s ; 

Belgium is an important factor in the distribution hides 
largely through her port of Antwerp. Her imports in 1906 
197,407 por ;, but her exports during the same period were 10 
pounds, owi that while Belgium is an important tr 
she does not figure largely ifn I 

Great Britain also is a |! yrter of hides, king 
I nds in 1906, but her ¢ rts tha yea »195,1 
leaving imports f ’ a n n only 7 | 

All the commercial at Ss export as mi] 
skins, and this important fa 1 i not be lost sight 
ing to estimate the world’s supply of raw material f t 

Hides, being a world’s commodity, are, like wheat 
price by international conditio Me i lise nat 
highest market There is w may illed a w 
in hides 1 skins When é 1 hides um 
in price ny country, t t i by ex 
if hides and skins are advar I price in any irket 

of values, imports are it used u L ti 1eq 

I hide tax yields no revenue of consequence to t ( 
yet the injury it does to the grow export traffi n 
and other leather goods is of serious importan 

HIDE TARIFF DECREASES USB OF CATTLE HI 

The alleged purpose of the tariff on hides imposed in 1897 
crease the demand for and price of domestic catt s 
farmer might be benefited 
| During the fiseal year 1898, the first 5 er pos 
i hide tax, imports of dutiable hid ; I } 
ten years later, imports were only ‘5 pound a 
27.890,346 pounds in ten year notwit g tl g t 
the country during that « el 

During 1908 imports of nondutiable hides and skins wet 
pounds. In 189S imports of hides and ft 
901,021 pounds—an in¢ i ten y tSSo.t 

Hiere is a demonstrat t fact t t nt 
have decreased their consul on of catt hid 
while sing more horse hid itskins 1 } 
ra materials that are admit fut I 
ports of cattle hides caused by the tariff d 
of the stockman and farmer, t cause a { 
of the kinds of leather made dutiable ie 

These tables give the figure 

Imports of dutiable cattle hid 
| Year. Pounds olla 
1898 eeamnmenuniie Steceatemneiaiinsglinn, isintetndeemnapeie ] 4 ~ 
LOS ‘ ee ame mS 
Decrease —— il we 3 ‘ 
Imports of jree hides « il skins 
Year P¢ is I 3 
1 a aie ee ietoaleniah te aliacaneas 1! 1 1 
Lvs sania “ o.4 ; 
Ime se Sail allies 64,88 . 

These tables show that dutiable hides increased in 
1908 14 per cent 

Hides free of duty increased in value about 18 | t 
tin while the imports used 50 per ¢ 

Nu doubt, if hides were W l 
for them and the prices ws s durin in 
able hides declined from it 1 i v 
great many hides on acco lowest k n t 

The free-of-duty hides o 15 t } 1 
reason that the tanners d sell en 
markets of the world and no t m ap 
the tanners of other count is a t ] to 
steadier and higher. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOES FOR TH 4 

rt tariff of 15 per cent on cattle hides that worl S 
the great leather and shoe trades is defended ] 
benefits the farmer In othe rt 3: fact und 5 
showing that the hide tax dees nothing fo he far 
butchers are the only ia : But assuming tl 
that “ protects”’ ma w by a tariff should 
may be well to consid the facts. 

HIDE TARIFF NOT A REVENUE PRODI 
There are only two reasons for the imposition of a tariff 
shown that a duty either is inte: dt i 
ment or to furnish “ prot som irgling 
of hides and skins of al! kinds. dutiable and { 
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at $54,777,136. Of this large importation only 98,353,249 pounds, 
valued at $12,044,435, were dutiable. It thus appears that less than 
one-quarter of the total imports of hides and skins, as measured in dol- 
lars, pay an import duty. To make this point clear it should be under- 
stood that the duty only is charged upon hides of adult cattle. Calf 
and kip skins as well as goatskins, sheepskins, horse hides, etc., are ad- 
mitted duty free. There is a drawback clause in the revenue law that 
provides for a refund of the duty paid if subsequently exported. Sec- 
tion 30, known as the “ drawback clause,” is as follows: 

“That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are 
used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles 
a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, 
less 1 per cent of such duties: Provided, That when the articles ex- 
ported are made in part from domestic materials the imported materials, 
or the parts of the articles made from such materials, shall so appear in 
the completed articles that the quantity or measure thereof may be as- 
certained: And provided further, That the drawback on any article al- 
lowed under existing law shall be continued at the rate herein provided. 
That the imported materials used in the manufacture or production of 
articles entitled to drawback of customs duties when exported shall, in 
all cases where drawback of duties paid on such materials is claimed. 
be identified, the quantity of such materials used and the amount of 
duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, and facts of the manufacture 
or production of such articles in the United States and their exporta- 
tion therefrom shall be determined, and the drawback due thereon shall 
be paid to the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of 
either or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, exporter, 
or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe.” 

The duty paid on hides and skins ranges from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000 annually. The drawback refund ranges from $500,000 to $900,000 
annually. If we take an average of five years, 1903 to 1907, inclusive, 
we find the total amount of duty paid on hides was $12,624,579. 
Draw)hacks for the same five years were $3,512,604, making a net 
revenue resulting from five years of $9,111,875. It thus appears that 
the total revenue of the Government from the hide tariff is not more 
than $1,500,000 annually. 


Duty, drawback, and net revenue on cattle hides for five years. 


| r a. 
Year. | Duty paid. | Drawback. | = 


Reece | $3,115,390.94 | $907,386.83 | $2,207,904.11 
1905 Sain pallet ae ae FS 683 , 992.39 2,609, 528.72 
ITT ics Sn: tscnt tersstsawnonlcesSedieh denise oaeeaieecne ana |} 2,185,381.53 | 565,514.99 1,619, 865.54 
1904 a ee 631,443.91 

1903 <gubbae wan bine ebcieiaina  acaalastanicchibed } 2,417,458.84 | 724,266.21 1,693, 1! 





| nm. Fk eee 9,111,875.37 


DUTY ON LEATHER. 


There is a reduction of 5 to 30 per cent on the following class of 
leather and leather articles: Band and sole leather, from 20 per cent 
ad valorem to 5 per cent ad valorem. Upper leather, calf skins, cha- 
mois skins, kangaroo, sheep and goat skins, and other leather not pro- 
vided for, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Patent leather, 
weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, from 30 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 
pounds per dozen, from 30 cents per pound asd 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem: weighing over 25 pounds, from 20 cents per dozen and 20 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, all to 20 per cent ad valorem; 
pianoforte leather, from 55 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad 
valorem; boots and shoes, from 25 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent 
ad valorem; shoe laces, from 50 cents per gross and 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem; leather cut into shoe uppers, etc., 
from 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; all other manufactures of leather, 
from 35 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem, of which the 
American people consume about $700,000,000 worth, the average will 
be about 10 per cent. or a reduction of $70,000,000, which the leather 
manufacturers are willing to give up for a difference of 15 per cent on 
the hides; total production of which is $70,000,000 dutiable, or a total 
of $10,000,000. The consumers of leather are getting $7 saving, where 
the sellers of hides are losing a dollar on a hide. 

Book of Estimated Revenues, Schedule N, pages 113, 114, gives the 
importation of leather and the amount of duty collected, but does not 
close the subject showing that there was a reduction in the duty on 
heavy leather and leather goods made out of dutiable hides, but connects 
gloves with it, and on page 119 closes in the grand total, showing that 
there is an advance from 34.25 to 39.9 per cent in the proposed bill. 

It is an unjust and untrue statement to the heavy-leather boot and 
shoe manufacturers and tanners committee, as they attach to this state- 
ment the duty on gloves, which has nothing to do with the other class 
of leather, and no doubt intends to carry and impress one that there 
is an increased duty on leather made out of dutiable hides. The fact 
of the matter is that this is entirely on gloves, and we should not carry 
the burden of the outrageous increase of tariff in the glove schedule. 

The fact is heavy leather is reduced more than hides in value. 

Hides in 1888 to 1892 sold as low in Chicago as 4} cents, and ad- 
vanced to 10 cents a pound in 1896 and went up as high as 14 cents, 
and declined last year in panic to 6 cents a pound for No. 1 buffs, 
to-day are 113 cents a pound. 

HOW HIDE DUTY WORKS. 


In the tariff hearings, Cowan, as attorney for the cattle raisers, 
should be attorney for the packers, with the stand that he takes on the 
hide question. Not a single argument does he present which would 
show that hides would sell for less money if we had no tariff act, as 
he does show that calfskins, which were on the free list, have advanced 
more than hides which were dutiable. 

As there is produced, according to his figures, about 14,000,000 of 
hides, the fact is that about 80 per cent of the value of these hides 
is sold by the packers, which not only consists of the large four, so- 
called, but which also control the different slaughterhouses in the 
different large cities of the Union, 

A Texas heavy steer hide, marketed about December, 1908, by the 

acker, weighing on an average about 80 pounds, would bring about 
13. A hide taken off by a farmer in Texas and dried would average 





about 15 poss and sell for 17 cents a pound, or bring about $2.55, 
which plainly shows that every statement he makes is misleading in a 
way. 

He also claims that the farmer gets the benefit of the 15 per cent, 
and if the 15 per cent raised the price on hides in this country to that 
extent, claiming that these advences entirely go to the farmer and 
not to the packer, which is untrue, and if it was true, as we sell about 
sixty to seventy million dollars’ worth of hides, it would increase the 
value of about $10,000,000. 

The reduction, claiming that the farmer gets this and that the 
tanner loses out in this profit, which is untrue, as there has never been 
a time where there has n a 15 per cent margin in the tanning busi- 
ness, but he does not get credit for 10 per cent cut on boots and shoes, 
of which the people use $320,000,000 worth, and which gives the 
farmer, using the same argument, which, of course, is untrue, 
$32,000,000 more if the tariff was not reduced the 10 per cent. 

We use, on the average per capita, about $4 worth of shoes and pro- 
duce about 75 cents worth of hides. 

There is not a State in the Union where the people of that State, on 
the whole, would not receive a large benefit if the duty is removed from 
hides, and it would give them an opportunity to buy their leather as 
cheap as the foreigner and also giving the cattle feeder who exported 
his cattle alive an opportunity to get more for his cattle than he does 
now, as on every head of 500,000 cattle now exported with the hides 
on, the hide sells in the foreign market for 15 per cent less than it does 
ut home, which no doubt would be a loss of $2.40, and as we export 
500,000 head it would be a direct loss to the farmers of this country. 
As it is now, about one and a quarter to one and a half million dollars, 
which difference goes entirely into the pockets of the packers and 
dressers of American beef. 

As the farmer of Iowa can not buy the leather made from the hide 
of his steer, tanned by American labor, as cheap as the farmer of Eng- 
—. — is the protection of the American farmer under the 

ngley bill. 

In 1888 to 1892 the low price of hides at Chicago was about 4} cents; 
in 1896 they went to 10 cents; neither was it the Democratic panic nor 
Republican prosperity that changed the price to any great extent. 

I insert a letter from the Bureau of Animal Industry, which is ab- 
solutely misleading, as, if he wants to make a correct statement, he 
should show the value of all the hides sold by the packers, large and 
small, and the value sold direct by the farmer; and if this could be 
obtained, I am satisfied that he would show about 80 per cent of the 


| dutiable hides in value sold by the packer and about only 20 per cent 


by the farmer direct as the finished product, and I challenge anyone to 
deny this statement. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
March 254, 1909. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
House of Representatives: 


Regret that neither Bureau of Animal Industry nor Bureau of Sta- 
tistics can give information desired. I can give exact figures only of 
meat inspection. During 1908 there were slaughtered under inspection 
7,249,837 adult cattle, 1,918,343 calves, practically all at packing 
houses. Other slaughter by butchers, farmers, and a few packers 
roughly estimated as 6,000,000 cattle, 3,500,000 calves. 

Census figures show average weight of hides about 56 pounds. 
Market quotation by trade journal show average Chicago price, 1908, 
packer hides about 11.6 cents pound, country hides, 9.9 cents. 

A. D. MELVIN, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


MORE LEATHER, LESS CATTLE. 


January 1, 1892, five years before the tariff was put upon hides, the 
number of beef cattle in the country, according to the United States 
Government census, was 54,067,590 head. January 1, 1908, by the same 
authority, the number of cattle was 71,267,000—an increase in sixteen 
years of only 17,199.410 head. 

" The population of the United States in 1892 was 62,622,250. In 1908 
we have a population of 86,000,000—an increase of 24,000,000. 

It thus appears that the growth of population is greater than the 
growth of cattle raising. In 1897, when the tax was put upon hides, 
the exports of fresh. canned, and dried beef were 413,068,090 pounds, 
valued at $30,907,877. During the fiscal year 1908 exports of beef 
were 272,426,629 pounds, valued at $26,126,102—a decrease in eleven 
vears of 140,641,451 pounds, valued at $14,781,775. These facts are 
adduced to show that the kill of cattle is not keeping pace with the 
demand for leather for shoes, harness, belting, furniture, and automo- 
bile leather. The United States cattle census for forty-two years may 
be found on another page. This table gives the packer slaughter for 
twenty-two years: 


Slaughter at four points for twenty-two years. 

















ee ee 
2. Kansas St. | 
| Chicago. |” City. Leuts: | Omaha.| Total. 
1,259,000 | 120,000 | 165,000 | 71,000 | 1,615,000 
1,591,000 186,000 | 211,000 | 134,000 | 2,362,000 
1,643,000 374,000 | 187,000 84,000 2,048,000 
1,763,000 476,000 | 210,000 | 239,000 | 2,688,000 
2,224,000 549,000 | 277,000 | 322,000 | 3,373,000 
2,184,000 | 532,000 | 315,000 | 325,000 | 3,356,000 
| 2,450,000 669,000 | 336,000 | 456,000 | 3,911,000 
2,233,000 899,000 | 429,000 | 543,000 | 4,104,000 
2,024,000 925,000 | 492,000 | 518,000 | 3,959,000 
a ee a! 1,803,000 | 894,000 | 579,000 | 314,000 | 3,590,000 
a a eae 1,782,000 | 895,000 | 605,000 | 345,000 | 3,627,000 
Se ted 1,711,000 | 942,000 | 595,000 | 463,000 | 3,711,000 
a oe ee 7,000 | 541,000 | 490,000 | 3,553,000 
BOOR. .. .cacadcnctoccncensecessd 1,702,000 993,000 | 542,000 | 519,000 | 3,786,000 
SGD <kckharnbodesudtugatiduaies 1,794,000 | 1,116,000 | 590,000 | 553,000 | 4,053,000 
I esssetsinnsnicdinhittabitaniniadtininslenape 2,000,000 1,195,000 | 717,000 | 579,000 | 4,491,000 
i ea 2,081,000 | 1,108,000 | 839,000 | 646,000 | 4,619,000 
SUID cis nttbadbiccntibsiinihebinatktrang | 2,163,000 | 1,029,000 | 871,000 | 770,000 | 4,833,000 
a 1,983,000 | 1,026,000 | 911,000 | 683,000 | 4,553,000 
SS icicinimiegilihdhhdieaibii «----| 2,000,000 | 1,267,000 | 877,000 | 682,000 | 4,826,000 
DR pptcciidinnntcininsalinhasadet | 1,976,000 | 1,347,000 | 922,000 | 743,000 | 4,998,000 
Se nctinnesasutcscsotesonund 1,858,000 | 1,264,000 897,000 | 797,000 | 4, 811,000 
| 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM. calfskins in weight is 


. 7 called * hides 

At the conference of governors called by President Roosevelt and sia’ we — , seighing 12 nounds being 
held in Washington it was predicted that the population of the United the og line is 12 pounds, and all weighing 12 pe unds being « 
States in 1950 will be more than 200,000,000. Some writers are asking | Mercially 


how the human race will be supplied with food and other necessities 
of life when the sparsely occupied areas of the world are populated 


pounds, the term ‘ calfskins’ 
’ or ‘skins’ which weigh less than 
known as weighing 
* hides.’ ; 

In order that this question might be further reviewed, 


and no longer have surplus raw material to export? At the present | Ment directed an appeal from this decision to the circul 


ratio of consumption the populous nations are becoming more and more the 


recommendation conference appraisers 


dependent upon my for wool, lumber, beef, hides, furs, and even | 12 New York adopted a table of weights, which are promulgated In 


wheat. James J. 


iill estimates that in twenty years we shall be a cular 165, of August 


; ; ; . . te ‘lassifying skins and hides. 
wheat importing nation, having passed from a nation that helps to} ° ying t " ; ; aN 
feed the world to one that must aan food to sustain life. At the request of tanners and shoe manufacturers the department 


This point already has been reac po te 
The imports vary, but we have imported as much as $83,000,000 worth aken 


considered carefully reviewed 
Appraisers, 


25 pounds as the dividing line between hides 


ied in respect of hides and skins. | further 
substantially 


of hides and skins in a year. As civilization advances it becomes pay eg > , » ' ne “7 
necessary to penetrate farther and farther into the semicivilized and | Skims in a green, or wet condition and 12 pounds when dry. 
barbarous countries in search of raw material to clothe, feed, and | S¢! for the Treasury Department 
house the people. The domestic supply of hides and skins is hopelessly Appr eee that 
inadequate and imports are vital to keep our tanneries and shoe fac- | *® comtrovert the di | dec : 
tories running. Under these circumstances the folly of imposing a rhe department concludes, therefore, to accept . a 
tariff on hides is apparent. For years past the most inaccessible parts as the dividing line between calfskins and hides when green salted, 
of the world have been searched for hides and skins. Increased de - pounds as the dividing line between dry 
mand and relatively lessened supply have caused prices to advance in | @, soverned accordingly, 
all the markets of the world. The raw-material problem is becoming | skins weighing 25 pi 
acute for the tanning and leather-consuming industries. [For twelve Circular No. 165 is hereby revoked 





years we have been heavily handicapped by an obnoxious tariff of 15 | 
per cent on hides of cattle that discourages the importation of hides 
from South America and other countries, and enables the packers to 
charge more for their hides than they otherwise could exact. 
RECIPROCITY THE REAL BASIS OF TRADE. bag 
In the early years of the Nation imports exceeded exports and “ pro It 
tection’ was designed to enable the development of the country’s in 
dustries. This has been accomplished so successfully that our exports 
now exceed our imports by from $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 an 
nually. ‘Trade is only bartering with money as the medium of ex 





Ohio 


it will not long endure. As a nation we can not indefinitely continue 
selling more than we buy. The balance will be forced either by larger 
imports or smaller exports. Already our industries are feeling the 
effect of retaliatory tariffs imposed by nations whose products we 


he thinks no trade testimony can be obtained 
as decided by the board. 


5 pounds 


the dividing line 


and skins 
hereafter 
25 pounds or over and 12 pounds or over, respectively. 


issistant Sec 
OF LEATHER 


are taken from the backs of beef cattle ¢ 
harness, belting, furniture, upholstery, automobile, 


Hides that 


ing sole, upper, 


is sometimes 
the uppers of shoes. In a debate in Congress this year 
statement. 
learn that 
exclusively 


tanneries 
to making cowhide 
Tarnessa les 1 hever is ts e . ' ‘ ut cattle 
change. It is axiomatic that the benefits of trade must be mutual or Harness leather never is tanned from anything but catt 
as everyone 
| and saddlery. 
| 
| 


consumers 


Notwithstanding United States i 


keep out by our badly devised tariff system. export 


It is admitted that the present revenue law needs revision. Every | trade 
item on the dutiable list will be on trial. Since the continuance and 
further development of our export trade depend upon our reciprocal 
purchase of larger quantities of foreign merchandise, wise states 
manship would suggest that the tariff should be taken off articles that 


considerable quantites « 
i demonstration 
facturers and workmen 
another country, but still the labor cost of 

The tariff of 
far it has not been powerful enoug 


we need but can not produce in sufficient quantities at home. Hides | ing the past few years, however, 


were free for twenty-five years prior to the enactment of the present | the 


law twelve years ago. The hide tariff is an experiment in revenue | handicap, are competing successfully for the export trad 
legislation that is economically un nd. The inadequacy of the It has been found impossible to obtain the drawback of 
domestic supply of hides is so great t there is no possibility of in- | based upon exports of shoes, 7 


creasing the domestic slaughter of caitie to an extent that would dis 





kinds 








courage the imports of hides and skins needed to keep our industries | there are no means of ide 


employed. able 
REEF TRUST MONOPOLIZING THE TANNING INDUSTRY. 

Since the imposition of a tariff of 15 per cent on cattle hides nearly 
twelve years ago there have been developments in the tanning in 
dustry that have radically changed the complexion of affairs In 
recent years the big packers (sometimes called the beef trust) have 
extensively engaged in the tanning business. Swift & Co., Armour & 


896 
Co., Nelson Morris & Co., and even some of the smaller packing firms c 
are tanning a considerable proportion of the hides taken off the cattle | j99¢ 
thev slaughter. 1899 
When tanners approach the packers to buy hides they frequently are | jy 
told that “we have no hides to offer.” When natural conditions of | jo) 
supply and demand tend to cause hides to decline, the packers send 1902 
the surplus to their own tanneries, and thus sustain the prices they | jo92 
quote to independent tanners. The tanning industry is thus between 1904 
two fires. On the one hand is a tariff of 15 per cent on imported cattle 104 
hides, while on the other are the packers, who monopolize the domestic 190 
slaughter of cattle and are refusing to sell their hides except at ex 1907 
treme prices, and even then only in limited quantities, because of their 1908 


own extensive tanning operations. 

Tanners of heavy hides and the shoe, harness, belting, furniture, and 
automobile manufacturers, who require quantities of the leather made | 
from such hides, with perfect propriety protest against the tariff of | 
15 per cent on imported hides of cattle that enables the great pack- | [By 


Exports of boots and shoes. 





BOOTS AND 


vice-president 


Augustus ; 
: The Annals of the 





ing firms to obtain a monopoly of the tanning business pany, 
WIIY CALF AND KIP SKINS ARE FREE OF DUTY. Poll 


When the present revenue law went into effect in June, 1897, the As 


eal and Social Science 
conducted, 





Treasury Department, through its board of general appraisers, held Curing | 
that calf and kip skins were dutiable as hides of cattle and not free | PUrPOSES 


as skins. The tanners of calf and kip paid the duty under protest, and | '°°™ 


in September, 1898, a hearing was granted tanners at the office of the | '3, Paturally 


collector of the port of Chicago. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury | 
W. RB. Howell listened to the arguments of those present, and upon calls 
his return to Washington issued the following circular, since which an 
time calf and kip skins have been admitted duty free. Following is tari 
the circular: : 


which 
reduction I 
the abolition of the duty of 15 per cent imposed on 


Hides 


The effect of the duty on 
injurious 





injurious 


manufacture is 


, Teer e the 
[Circular No. 173.] | on eae, “Thee effect. 
CLASSIFICATION OF CALFSKINS AND HIDES been 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 23, 1898. in > 
To collectors and other officers of the customs: Here is an 
’ =< Ln . ing 
In G. A. 4052 the Board of General Appraisers held that raw calfskins duce 


are not dutiable as “hides of cattle’ under paragraph 437 of the tariff 
act of July 24, 1897, but are free of duty under the provisions in para 
graph 664 for “skins of all kinds, raw (except sheepskins with the | from 


two-thirds of the 
making , : 
supply be imported from various parts of 
The situation, 


wool on) They found as a fact that “the term ‘hides’ in trade impost upon a raw material like hides peculiarly disast: 
covers skins of the larger animals weighing 25 pounds and over, while perity of the industry, while 
the term used in trade to describe the skin of a calf is ‘a calfskin’ | benefit 
weighing 25 pounds or under, and that the dividing line between dried | effect of the duty is not only 


skins and dried hides is 12 pounds—that is to say, dried hides weigh | but 
12 pounds and over, while dried calfskins weigh 12 pounds and under.” | the 


advantageous 


advanced 





While the department concurred in the decision that calfskins were | hands 


not dutiable as cattle hides, it desired to have the question of the | or 


line of demarcation as to weights between skins and hides further con- | hides, because, being a by-produ 


sidered, and therefore instructed custom officers to make up another | the 
case to submit of having the matter reviewed by the courts if deemed 
advisable. After a further hearing the board found as a fact. in G. A. 


slaughtered, 
does not enter perceptibly into 
The injury, however, to the leathe: 





market. 


4215, “ that commercially the dividing line between raw cowhides and | ting it at so great a disadvantage in competing wi 
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markets of the world for the acquisition ef its raw material 
is enormous. All those engaged therein realize this too well in its re- 
tarded growth and minimized — 

This injury was foreseen when the duty was imposed in 1897, and 





a delegation of leather and shoe people went to Washington, while the 
new tariff bill was still in cor nmittee, and strongly argued against the 
bie of a duty on hides at a hearing given by the Committee on 
\ and Means As the proposed ty was an entirely new feature 
in the tariff bill, hides having been free of duty for twenty-five years, 
and as there appeared to be no demand for such a duty, it was to be 
supposed that Congress would require cogent and positive arguments 


in its favor before confirming a new impost to which strenuous objec 


tion has been made No one, however, appeared at the ‘hearing in 
favor of the duty The shoe and leather delegation were politely prom 
ised that full consideration would be given to the arguments advanced 
in opposition, and went away hoping and believing that they had won 
their case, because, as it had been developed at the hearing, it seemed 


to be a very clear and one-sided one in their favor. But some secret 
influence was at work, which did not come into the light, and the duty 
was imposed, without public reasons in its favor and against the pro- 
tests of the representatives of the great industry whic h it was bound 
vitally to affect. That duty has been ever since a source of constant 
and increasing dissatisfaction to all the leather and shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States. 

In November, 1905, a delegation of more than 30 individuals, repre- 
senting more than three-fourths in volume of these combined indus- 
tries, visited Washington and laid their case before President Roosevelt, 
in the hope that he might be induced, by the urgency of the matter, 


Marcu 26, 





otherwise would be sent to us in exchange for a larger exportation of 
leather and boots and shoes. As President McKinley said, in his last 


| public utterance at Buffalo, ‘‘ We can not sell if we will not buy.” 


It is therefore most desirable, in the interest of this industry and its 
further development, that there should be a general reduction of the 


| present very high duties on imports, supplemented by reciproc ity treaties 


to exert his official influence with Congress, at its then forthcoming | 


session, in favor of the immediate repeal of the duty on hides. Noth- 
ing, however, resulted from this interview beyond the admission from 
the President of the importance of the subject and that it had given 
him anxious thought. Evidently he was then absorbed in other matters 
which he deemed of more consequence. Besides, both Preisdent and 
Congress seemed to fear that any tariff change, even to correct a mis- 
take that had been made, might result in opening up the whole sub- 
ject of tariff revision, which was considered by them most undesirable 
at that time. The duty on hides remained, and somewhat later, in 
consequence of greater scarcity and the impediment offered to their 
importation by the tariff, the price of hides soared to an unprecedented 
height, causing disorder and confusion in the related industries, which 
intensified the result of the violent reaction and adverse conditions 
following the panic of last year. The duty on hides still continues 
to exert its adverse influence upon the leather and shoe industries, 
and those engaged therein are now turning their eyes to the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, which has been suggested immediately to follow the 
inauguration of a new President, in the hope that relief will then be 
afforded by repeal. 

It is the particular measure of relief which all those engaged in the 
manufacture of leather and boots and shoes have in mind when think- 
ing of tariff revision in connection with their own industry. Indeed, 
this removal of the tax upon their raw material can not be denied them, 
with any justice, by Congress, when it is remembered that they are 
further handicapped in their business by the high duties which the 
tariff in general imposes upon imports. These duties have the effect 
of adding to their cost of production and at the same time diminish 
the foreign demand for their manufactured product, without giving 
them in return any corresponding benefit. The tariff adds to the large 
item of freight upon their bulky a and upon their finished goods. 
It increases the cost of buildings, equipment, machinery, and general 
supplies. In short, it adds to the cost of the manufactured article and 
at the same time, like the duty on the raw material, increases the 
quantity of capital required for a given amount of production. Then, 
again, as both leather and shoes are exportable articles, the demand 
abroad for them jis restricted by the generally high duties of the present 
tariff, which prevents the importation of foreign commodities that 





Boots and shoes, factory product 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 
Saddlery and harness iothin Sheesh coi tate totic nedhinsa ahem 
Leather goods, pocketbooks, trunks, and 2: R IEDR ISTE BIILTE bs 
Boots and shoes, custom work and repairing- 
Boot and shoe cut stock............. 
Belting and hose, leather—- 
Boot and shoe uppers 


Some idea of the magnitude of the traffic may be realized from the 
imports and exports given in detail on another page. In round numbers, 
the tanners of this country import annually from $60,000.000 to 
$80,000,000 worth of hides and skins. Annual exports of leather and 
leather goods are about $46,000,000 Sole leather is sent abroad to the 
amount of $8,000,000 each year; glazed kid, $2,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
and upper leather, $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. Shoe exports are about 
$11,000,000 annually, 


TANNERS’ PROTEST OF 1897. 

When the present revenue law was framed early in 1897 by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the National House of Representatives, hides 
were not taken from the free list. In the Senate, however, the Dingley 
bill, as it was called, was referred to the Finance Committee. Imme- 
diately upon it becoming known that a few Populist Senators favored a 
tax on imported hides, a convention of tanners was called to meet in 
Washington. The following statement was printed at the time: 

Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee: We appear before 
you, representing the shoe and leather industry, to respectfully request 
that hides and skins be allowed to remain on the free list. 

There has been no duty on hides since 1873, and nothing has oc- 
curred to render a change desirable. The government reports tell a con- 
tinuous story of dwindling imports and increasing exports of leather, 





| to be the best in the world. 


| | 
sree os ea 


with foreign countries, that would enable us to send them larger quan- 
tities of leather and shoes . Which this country is specially adapted to 
produce, in return for various commodities in the production of which 
the natural advantage is with them. The manufacture of leather and 
shoes, in which our people are particularly skillful, is here capable of 
enormous development along these lines. 

On the other hand, unless tariff changes be made in the direction of 
liberality, there is imminent danger that we shall lose the valuable ex- 
port trade in these articles which we already possess. The markets of 
continental Europe are gradualiy being closed by exclusive duties, and it 
is now highly probable that England, our principal foreign customer for 
leather and shoes, will soon shut her ports to us unless her present 
liberal policy be met with tariff concessions on the part of the United 
States. An enlightened policy, such as is here suggested, it would surely 
seem to be part of wisdom for Congress to adopt, rather than one which, 
by heavy tariff duties, the avoidance of reciprocity treaties, and a vicious 
tax upon raw material, tends to nullify, in part, the great advantage 
which the country possesses for the production of leather and its manu- 
facture into boots and shoes. 

The great oak, hemlock, and chestnut forests of the United States 


| supply abundant material of the best kind for the tanning of leather. 


Improved methods, the introduction of machinery, and the employment 
of chemical analysis have aided greatly in reducing the cost and improv- 
ing the quality of the product. Our shoe manufacturers are admitted 
Thorough organization, skill in making 
lasts adapted to all kinds of feet, and the employment of machinery to 
an extraordinary degree, which is operated with a perfection and speed 
unequaled in any other country, have given to the United States the 
first place among the nations in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
Notwithstanding these advantages, the combined shoe and leather indus- 
try, as a whole, has not had the increase and development to which it 
was naturally entitled, nor has it yielded profits commensurate with 
those of more favored industries. The shoe and leather manufacturers 
have never asked for protection or governmental aid. They do ask now, 
however, to be relieved from the burdens which the tariff lays upon their 
industry. 

Why should not the country be permitted to expand its industrial 
life along the line of least resistance, and why should not these shoe 
and leather industries be allowed full scope for the growth and develop- 
ment to which they are invited by natural conditions and the genius of 
our people, and thus be enabled to give profitable employment to many 
thousands more of our citizens? 


MAGNITUDE OF THE LEATHER INDUSTRY. 


The magnitude and importance of the leather and leather goods in- 
dustries may be realized when it is considered that every inhabitant of 
the country from the cradle to the grave is a consumer of leather shoes, 
and that purses, gloves, belts, and many other articles of utility and 
adornment are made wholly or partially of leather. 

According to statistics of the Government Department of Agriculture 
the number of horses in the country January, 1908, was 19,992,000, and 
of mules, 3,869,000 head. Here are upward of 24,000,000 animals of 
no use or service to man until they are harnessed; and harness and 
saddles, as everyone knows, must be made of leather. 

Statistics are given, but for those who prefer broad generalizations 
rather than tabulations it may be said that the production of leather 
and leather goods in the United States amounts to about $700,000,000 
annually. The — invested is about $400,000,000 and the annual 
wages paid more than $100,000,000. 


Table from the Twelfth United States Census, giving figures for the year 1900. 





Wage-earners. 











Number atin 
Year. | ofestab- | Capital. |” Total | tertaio'used.| products 
shinents Average ota a ny 
number. wages. 
1900 1,600 | $101,975,233 142,922 | $59,175,883 | $169,604,054 $261 , 028 , 580 
1900 1,306 173,977,421 62,109 2: 15.5, 000, 004 204,088,127 
1900 12,94 43,354,136 24,123 | $3,127,926 62,630,902 
1900 772 13,505,819 14,990 i 13,485,761 OS 814 
1900 23,560 9,262,134 9,698 4,128,361 8, 288 , 664 26 550,678 
1900 342 7,008 ,080 6,155 2,230,691 17,800, 282 28 , 242 , 892 
1900 105 7,410,219 1,667 913 , 987 7,500,413 10,623,177 
1900 132 273,796 256 25,627 401 , 880 700, 225 
40,751 356,581, 838 261, 920 105, 571, 004 | 405,208,784 615,720,395 
| 


The imports of shoe leather were $6,138,528 in 1874 and only $2,880,314 
= 1896. The exports of shoe leather other than sole leather were 

$232,884 in 1874 and $8,903,863 in 1896. The total exports of leather 
and leather goods now amount to more than $20,000,000 annually. 
American-made shoes are being successfully introduced into London and 
the cities of continental Burope. The leather and shoe trades have ad- 
justed themselves to a system of free raw material that has existed 
and continuously during the past twenty-five years, and we submit that 
the basis upon which our great industry sania should not be disturbed 
without careful investigation and serious deliberation. 

Leather is a material for which there is absolutely no substitute, and 
every man, woman, and child is to a greater or less extent a consumer 
of it. The imposition of a duty upon hides and skins would therefore 
directly affect every inhabitant of the country by increasing the cost of 
his shoes, his purse, his traveling bag, his bicycle saddle, the harness 
for his horse, and the leather-top dashboard and trimmings of his car- 
riage. Place a duty on hides and every revolving wheel of industry 
throughout the land would feel the strain of a taxed belt, and every 
farmer would suffer the burden of a tax upon his horse's harness and 
his plowboy's boots. Statistics show that there are 15,000,000 horses in 
the b Jnited States. All these require leather to harness them for work. 

The demand for a tariff on hides should be specific and not general. 
The vague declaration that the imposition of a duty would help the 
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farmer will not suffice. Let the stockman show wherein he would be 
benefited by an impost on hides. Cattle are not raised for their hides, 
but in response to the demand for beef. The meat can not be come to 
without first removing the hide, and thus it is that hides are produced 
whether they are wanted or not. They are a by-product upon which no 
labor is expended except what is necessary to prevent decomposition. 
The domestic take-off of hides and skins is inadequate, and the 
$12,000,000 worth, exclusive of goatskins, imported from foreign coun- 
tries each year supplements but does not supplant the native supply. 
The prices of cattle on the hoof are determined by the demand for beef, 
and the quotations for hides are made by the demand for leather. 
At the Chicago stock yards it not infrequently happens that cattle 
prices are at the lowest when hide prices are at the highest point, and | 
vice versa. 

If the stock breeders on the ranges derived any revenue from hides 
there would soon be a reform in branding. Thousands of steers are so 
badly branded that the hides are almost useless for conversion into 
leather. In point of fact hides do not become a merchantable com- 
modity susceptible of being benefited by a tariff until after they have 
been properly selected and cured and are offered in quantities from the 
cellars of the dressed-beef companies. 

As practical manufacturers and merchants we protest against a move- 
ment that has nothing more than a mistaken sentiment back of it. The 
great dressed-beef firms of the West would not pay higher prices for 
cattle on the hoof delivered at the stock yards in Chicago and Kansas City 
simply because the imposition of a duty on foreign hides had caused 
domestic hides to advance in price. We have prepared a table showing 
the prices paid for cattle on the hoof by the Chicago packers during 
each week in 1896 and also the prices the packers obtained for the 
hides. This table demonstrates our position that the fluctuations in 
cattle and hide prices do not agree except as the general condition of 
business sometimes operates to cause all commodities to advance or 
decline at a given time. 

The people have some recourse from the great western packers who 
are popularly supposed to control the dressed-beef business. If beef is 
raised in price beyond a certain point, the demand diminishes as the 
consumers turn to mutton, pork, poultry, and other meat foods. ‘There 
would be no escape, however, from the effect of higher hide prices in- | 
duced by a tariff, because, as we have shown, there is no substitute for 
leather. Apart from the immense exports of dry hides there is always 
a world’s movement in green salted hides. Not one of the great indus- 
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trial nations produces enough hides to supply the demand for leather, 
and all of them import dry hides from the semicivilized countries, but 
with hides admitted free there is established a world’s level of prices 
If the Chicago packers advance the prices of hides above the world’s 
level, green hides are imported from England, France, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian peninsula; and on the other hand, if the tanners 

i 








neglect the domestic hide market prices sink in the United States an 
an export movement is developed. Hides are admitted free at the port 
of the countries we have named, and the imposition of a tariff on 
in the United States would leave the tanners, shoe manufacturers, 
indeed, the consumers of shoes and all articles of leather in this country 
at the mercy of the so-called ‘“ dressed-beef and hide trust 

It is sometimes erroneously made to appear that the demand for free 





| hides comes from Massachusetts, or at least from New England rhese 


States are first in the shoe production, but they do not lead in tannir 
In Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont there are 260 tanneries, against 900 in the South and 
West. Pennsylvania alone has double the number of tanneries con 
tained in all of New England. The primacy in tanning has passed from 
the East to the West and South ranneries are rapidly being esta 
lished in Wisconsin and Michigan, where hemlock forests abound, and 
tanneries using oak bark are multiplying in the Southern States to draw 
their bark supplies from the immense forests of Virginia, ‘tennessee, 
and the Carolinas. The tanning industry is also established on a large 
and prosperous scale on the Pacific coast, where the supply of tan bark 
is almost unlimited. 


The principle of protection can not be applied to hides, because they 


are not a manufactured article It would be impossible to make a tariff 
high enough to cause cattle to be raised for their hides fo bring one 
hide to market that will sell for $5, it is necessary to forward at the 
same time $50 worth of beef Sheep can be sheared many times; cattle 


ean be skinned but once. 


Canada is a keen competitor of the United States in the produ ’ 
of sole leather. The hemlock forests extend into the British possessions 
and hides are admitted free If the ports of the United States w . 
closed to the free entry of hides our export trade in leather would pass 
over the Canadian border. The hide tariff offers a visionary and 
mythical advantage to the farmer, while dealing a deadly blow at : 


of the greatest American industries 
The protest was made March, 1897, nearly twelve years 
substantially the attitude of tanners to-day, 


APPENDIX A. 


UNITED STATES CATTLE CENSUS. 


Number and value of milch cows and other cattle, 1867-1908 






































Milch cows. Other cattle. Milch cows. Other cattle 
January 1 Price : Price January 1 | Price | wil Pric 
- : per | Farm value : ‘ er | Farm value || ——a ‘arm value Tnmbe per Far ’ 
Number. | head | Jan. 1. Number. teed Jan. 1. Number. | head | Jan.1. | Number. head Jan. 1 
Jan. 1. | Jan. 1. | | | Jan. 1 Jan. | 
a 2D Se Sl ‘ ae a eee oF ees 
| a 
we eos 8,348,773 | $28.74 | $239,946,612 | 11,730,952 | $15.79 | $185, 253,850 || 1888..... 14,856,414 | $24. 65 34,378, 363 | $17.79 | $611, 750,520 
Pitiieken ced 8, 691, 568 26.56 | 230,816,717 | 11,942,484 15. 06 179, 887, 797 Pekddces 15, 298, 625 23. 94 35, 032, 417 17.0 17, 236, S12 
ee 9, 247,714 29.15 269, 610, 021 12, 185, 385 18.73 | 228,183,001 || 1890...... 15,952, 883 22. 14 3X 36, 840,024 15. 21 7 
hs ds cnc 10,095,600 | 32.70 | 330,175,234 | 15,388,500 | 18.87] 290,400,588 || 1891...... 16,019,591 | 21.62] 346,397,900 | 36,875,648 14. 76 WS 
Se Raonture ...| 10,023,000 | 33.89 | 339,700,528 | 16,212,200] 20.78 | 336,859,017 || 1892...... 16, 416, 351 21.40 |} 351,378,132 | 37,651,239 15.16 | 570,749.1 
1872......---. 10, 303,500 | 29.45 | 303,438,398 | 16,389,800 | 18.12 | 296,931,664 || 1893........| 16,424,087 | 21.75 | 357,200,785 | 35,954,196 | 15.24 $7,882. 204 
Pcasa«as ..| 10,575, 900 26.72 | 282,559,051 16, 413, 800 18.06 | 296, 448.036 | 1894... 16, 487, 400 91.77 | 358,998,661 | 36,608, 168 14. 66 4, TRO. 747 
i<cassaad 10,705,300 | 25.63 | 274, 680 | 16,218,100} 17.55] 284,705,983 || 1895...... 16,504,629 | 21.97 362,601,729 | 34,364,216 14. OF 482,999, 129 
Piicnewenedes 10, 906, 800 25.74 | 280,700,645 16, 313, 400 16. 91 275, 871, 664 || 1896........| 16,137,586 | 22.55 | 363,955,545 32,085, 409 15. Se y 28.4 
i 2 11, 085. 400 25. 61 283,878,869 | 16,785,300 17.00 285, 387,123 || 1807....... 15,941,727 | 23.16 369, 239,993 | 30,508, 408 16. 65 07, G2 ! 
Piincéceenae< 11, 260, 800 25.47 | 286,775,030 17, 956, 100 15. 99 287, 155,528 || 1808....... 15,840,886 | 27.45 | 434,813, 826 29, 264, 197 20. 92 12, 29 4 
Bass ex 11, 300, 100 25.74 290, 897, 809 19, 223, 300 16. 72 321, 345, 691 || 1899... 15, 990, 115 29. 66 474, 233, 925 27,994, 225 22.79 637.931 
i osbeskaas 11, 826, 400 .71 | 256,720,779 21, 100 | 15.38 | 329,253,631 |} 1900........| 16,292,360 | 31.60 | 514,812,106 | 27,610,054 | 24.97 | 689, 48% 
Ss, ska 12, 027, 000 27 | 279,899,420 | 21,231,000} 16.10} 342,761,154 || 1901........| 16,833,657 | 30.00} 505,093,077 | 45,500,213 | 19.93 WE. 644. 04 
12, 368, 653 3.95 | 296,277,060 | 20,938,710 17.33 | 362,861,509 || 1902..... 16, 696, 802 29, 23 488, 130, 32 44. 727.797 18. 7 R39. 19% 
; Se 12, 611, 632 . 89 326, 489, 310 23, 280,238 | 19.89 | 463,009,501 || 1903........| 17,105,227 30.21 | 516,711,914 44,659, 206 18. 45 R24 100 
i cecanae 13,125,685 | 30.21 | 396,575,405 | 28,046,077} 21.81! 611,549,109 || 1904....... 17,419,817 | 29.21 | 508,841,489 | 43,629,498 | 16.32 > 178, 134 
a 13, 501, 206 31. 37 423, 486, 649 29, 046, 101 23. 52 683, 299,054 || 1905....... 17,572, 464 27. 44 482, 272, 203 43,669, 443 15.15 tt 4 
1885..........| 13,904,722 | 29.70 | 412,903,093 | 29,866,573 23. 2! 694, 282.913 || 1906........| 19,793,866 | 29.44] 582,788,592 | 47,067,656 15. 85 74 "a 
|, ea 14, 235,388 | 27.40 | 389,985,523 | 31,275,242} 21.17 | 661,956,274 || 1907........| 20,968,285 | 31.00 | 645,496,980 | 51,565,731 17 88 ‘ 
1887..........| 14,522,083 26. 08 378, 789, 589 33,511,750 | 19.79 663, 137,926 | 1908... 21, 194, 000 30. 67 650, 057, 000 0), O73, 000 16. 89 845, 938, 00+ 
International trade in hides and skins. 
[Substantially the international trade of the world. This table gives the classification as found in the original returns, and the summary 
statements for “All countries’ represent the total for each class only as far as it is disclosed in the original returns 
EXPORTS. 
Country. Year be- Kind of hides and skins 1902 1903 1904 1905 ' 
, | ginning— - —— _ ; iii . 
| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds ] 
Scie iiccamammucamdaunn in 58,550,351 | 51,239,825 50, 466 , 002 53,457,674 51 » 425 
NS 6 hdekensccenassaunmuniin 77,917,955 | 63,424,770 64,809,273 90,2 RN 72,4 8 
Rte oni een aieu a buhmaeaind 3,025,215 | 3,113,899 3,961,693 $,205, 35 4,164, <S7 
PN didikeaccpteuscekeawdese ao FS ie wi eateaknguett | 4,354,053 2,870,826 2,152,791 2,801, £28 6s 
ea | 4,187,878 4,921,984 4,591,961 1,7 2 7 ) 
ii pi ictirchbadeahnannewnie ceaiaeal 1,075,505 815,695 1,049, 508 971,729 44,: 
Dirt bbinkscaseuneasksaxeekedcece 91,282,374 92, 442,005 81,571,014 66, 53 2 Qs 
et dd dintdcnaeeacsudwatedne 8, 363,895 6,681 , 327 6,139,211 6,855,933 1 4. 
can launmineeunen | 3,299, 437 5,505, 382 6,623,787 9,100,680 [f *<2956, 600 
gi an ad a eh anabcanel | 7,717,941 6,801,038 »,¢ 240 ' 
I | 10,025,959 12, 569,873 13,682,766 | : 
= . tts acanashaneantnaneatsaenen | 2,079,840 2,004, 442 1,9 w7 2 
Austria-Hungary. ............0... nS eee ne ila aaa | 1’ 802940 | 9’ O07’ 4x7 ‘ 
ES 869, 062 3,808,485 | ee 
I a ich Cabal a nal weal weenptiniad 1,362,015 1,836,000 a1, S83 ) 
RNS OO Ek } 5,084, 079 3,535, 11 3,518,356 
ic ens ST ae | 3,073,243 | 4,251,393 58, OF 
Bh iitibibahennineunwens icledabneeeie a ee ee 90, 233, 439 | 91, 087,316 101,081,934 102, 406, 208 


@ Year preceding. 
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International trade in hides and skins—Continued. 



































































EXPORTS—continued. 
i ae 
ar be- | r 
Cour | ain | Kind of hides and skins. 1902. 1903. | 1904. 1905. 1906. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
NG, scisnstvobihutiecsttnividansledWn 339, 935 265, 401 262, 167 176, 295 
Ns sna knaaneicdnwd elias duborsued 3,271, 247 4, 193, 246 5, 556, 633 3, 361, 74 
|| Hides, dried, n. €@.'8.¢.............cecces 14, 334, 210 16, 401, 080 23, 845, 672 17, 328, 272 21, 667, 2% 
wae | Jan.1 i) Edides, salted, 21..©. GS ...ccccccccceccece 44, 873, 097 46, 006, 347 48, 004, 782 42, 135, 260 50, 567, 124 
Brazil .....----eeeeeeeeeeweeeweeecerees } reer RS 555 ot Beare ‘Lacciiicecamiaee (>) 88, 194 245, 716 28, 936 18, 660 
FLAIR. ..corvccceresscenevecssoccssoonsss 33, 881 67, 298 289, 196 5,143 64.218 
SEN ee 615, 134 598, 573 1, 042, 429 959, 755 869, 285 
RR re oe ee ee 8, 426 9, 262 28, 911 ee ee 
bliels Wate. ..«ccusaccviakedenanasecl ees t . «2 I I... ss ks cnscecccavdscknaed 102, 390, 604 104, 922, 115 120, 635, 178 166, 161, 155 174, 292, 118 
aE AEE July 1..... Rt tabs ee ee ee 23, 096, 000 23, 647, 000 29, 418, 000 31, 760, 000 33, 019, 183 
RU. : Sate udccdianwuec tteameseteaan 13, 710 69, 317 90, 391 WOME peace 
| |< UNG. 555 occsi3d6bs Saucedo 2, 587, 990 1, 189, 172 2, 049, 386 2, 970, 438 2, 884, 161 
Cape of Good Hope............-0see--- en: 8. ccs DR, ook cceiciuks=bhcshoebuemaeea 4, 491, 204 5, 217, 449 4, 928, 951 5, 461, 295 pcr: gana 
| cee icbiedeietaeaianianle 14, 204, 556 12, 602, 310 11, 602, 058 11, 713, 890 |f 18, 750, 766 
| ee Sar a 13,940 8, 545 Wl Ecec-conbestennos puideaiblaieemminesses 
SN... Sixinenccnmcunitdn annie Fem. 8 oc... DR ics e nevess nk diane aneaeiaen 39, 360, 667 32, 309, 600 37, 330, 133 51, 043, 990 56, 615, 
| —— Ee 3, 605, 188 2, 351, 012 2, 438, 844 4, 622, 643 6, 757, 22: 
DD. dcccinitatianteniniieiaiwtieadial in ee 10, 453 84, 032 52, 482 198, 299 207, 82: 
En es he a ee cd oe ee 14, 895, 515 15, 520, 748 16, 166, 351 19, 345, fi29 18, 442, 353 
Dutch East Indies.......ccccccccece- Jan.i..... wise St ca Me Sn se eo ee 13, 530, 863 13, 729, 290 13, 940, 625 14, 039, 571 2 14, 089, 571 
, | yan. 1 ee 4, 337, 137 4, 331, 513 6, 841, 357 4, 547,315 5, 748, 384 
Egypt. -.eeceeees--0-- PouueuaneRaeea=n oa Danse SRN CANE WING'S... vnc ccovscovceceseocess 681, 118 697, 529 1, 084, 797° 2, 620, 849 5,075, 462 
I cl ia hail II eal alae aie () (d) 21, 348, 790 17, 430, 187 23, 497, 700 
_ See ee | (d (>) 7, 618, 556 10, 333, 449 8, 400, 500 
Book os omnis abd abcnabiudeemnisinla mei 1,014, 770 1, 198, 100 875, 649 626, 944 937, 800 
GG... cictincictimumenmmemite Sem. Bl IIA. wi: nancucnlchicdninvebabeuasimuene 903, 981 1, 146, 708 1, 096, 486 1, 446, 190 1, 325, 000 
SD ch cdcicie i iekenav ans daanaeeabias 61, 585, 683 48, 863, 350 53,066, 971 61, 880, 962 69, 136, 300 
PR cucnlencicdidceckoka windowed 9, 624, 639 8, 517, 409 9,047, 394 10,009, 143 11, 967, 300 
ee RS 27, 562, 511 27,052, 872 3,035, 932 7,776, 412 6, 723, 900 
on niece acai 10, 596, 516 9, 076, 870 8, 618, 308 10, 235, 619 15, 596, 157 
CNL Sis s acbinkoiehsnsctucseneaicen 11, 096, 965 7, 410, 396 9, 228, 989 9, 504, 125 1, 269, 421 
} i ¢ attle, greem........ eeecedencsasaeeensed 73, 504, 692 65, 404, 300 5, 279, 298 65, 859, 114 78, 564, 351 
SRI IN oo 5s a nchalns uasiebonsinkcticaladl 10, 400, 084 9, 406, 240 9, 416, 161 11, 561, 258 1,870, 181 
GeO, Wie BIE is ds detccbcnsousesonsusa 3, 516, 593 3, 350, 364 4,021, 451 3, 744, 110 3, 162,310 
DONO Tiss cnnceccdciuccccsasvensuunt eee \Goat, without hair....................00 "11.023 2) 566 15, 432 19, 401 36, 597 
PES ERATE IES 9, 690, 416 10, 715, 124 8, 345, 156 16, 149, 958 17, 739, 050 
NDRINETNINA<csiiticich<icceindnmutncaacdall 1, 488, 561 1,711, 448 1, 782, 878 1, 629, 216 316, S04 
ie 585, 548 811, 521 385, 147 823, 206 137, 568 
on TRE aia e ee. 711, 432 607, 814 698, 865 604, 507 610, 235 
| DC Ci, ccccnsenesehnuiaeeeskedn's | 20, 757, 839 24,070, 283 23, 639, 941 19, 357, 463 25, 858, 232 
Rv inknncccdnesdcsedasetcesssénensess ge. > ae TRONS Ss os ccnacccntiiodeemnnen 4, 583, 409 4, 329, 437 4, 125, 950 4, 616, 038 4, 502, 500 
, SO oso  onumeilipiadoiae 571, 658 765, 665 695, 338 2,737, 700 910, 729 
; | ies a 3, 981, 600 5, 525, 600 4,755, 600 2, 273, 200 2,209, 733 
NOTCD... occ eeenceceereecccccesoescees | Se Reaees SS ST a ee 3, 954, 667 5, 421, 200 4, 660, 533 5, 507, 867 4 5, 507, 867 
NE aud 6s std anenesnniennnsenalal 343,013 263,545 176,853 131,074 147,093 
EMI: <5 Ska ndictbentn eel Aaaiin tena 14, 808,550 11,692,993 13,122,915 15,690,473 19,715,538 
| July 1 : cnakthcnencdiintadusantaaemiarie 723,398 627 ,292 583,367 636,765 843,980 
MOXICO....----+++0eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees DF ee oo sateen adn aidnaiiesl 6,518,637 5,798,853 5,934,593 7,098,334 7,705,458 
En ccnanasteel van cenendidisneas imal 41,213 35,020 28,418 I Bis ics ceciicieatee 
So aed sikciicwisamiaemaadeladeaiaae 2,273 2,657 1,466 16,885 27,655 
RIEU. 025s sccacsatriasislpieanaieeaall 20,012,580 20,607 , 052 23,647 , 466 22,724,931 24,050,349 
: a a" I tae 271, 541 414, 482 301,548 236, 435 237,965 
Netherlands... .....--+-+++++e++++++--- owen NE SEER ance con acekivnntesintieiametl 32,387, 467 33,893,118 31,865,968 32,383,298 34,507,035 
RII on na caeniesninlhacinid teeaaeaieiaaonae aa 3,227,362 2,309,501 2,708,125 1,664, 492 1,322,985 
(Calf... ...-seeeeeeeeee peedaaambaiaieile 50, 152 23,136 29,862 103,286 276, 056 
iP OIE ...... ..,:stacammmanumidinnan m4 ..... TN ons ah ais aici ns abnor 855,722 1,013,593 1,041 ,637 1,926,182 2,554,873 
a a eden 13,795,190 15,074, 406 12,833 ,612 12,599,222 14,364,574 
a a ee eR aie PIII i... ain sritaaniemesdlaanantiananee 5,324, 480 6,009,920 6,717 ,760 6,954, 866 46,954,866 
| (Hides, large........2.-+sseseeeeereeneees 9,601,743 12,774,759 16,666 ,202 14,284,165 | 31,093,121 
nO ee | Jem 8 ..... I i ic nr ea thie ae ee 19,764,247 19,949,000 24, 406 ,908 24,540,778 | 726,326,231 
} ae 15,289 ,329 17,884,900 22,220,675 19,206 , 232 735,462,770 
NII... cpinininlannidelnaiiaiang ee.  ieaanteniewhswadsninbeinbaheeeiadaen 6,216 , 267 8,694, 400 6,919,733 7,268, 133 47,268,133 
; II oid in nip spies kom saah Siete Mie 3, 158, 648 2,628, 269 2,014,515 1, 748, 702 1, 017, 973 
aa eae DIED. nc aI cotta ih Mvniis ake came 5,714, 217 5,210, 152 6, 305, 843 8, 383, 804 
Se siamaniatnatadsteds xdmpesinecamulamant 2, 355, 431 4,248, 659 5, 965, 921 9, 359, 902 
IIIA... <a ceieasapci deaiehioaateaghaneanes ORS ks Hides and skims.............. 11, 427, 9 13,025, 348 12, 647, 729 15, 709, 468 16, 247, 694 
Taw Sant I oi icusnioented iinet 12, 836, 632 12, 201, 260 11, 750, 194 12, 095, 438 13, 414, 023 
Switzerland .......---+++++++eee+-+e00-- ee ea te it i ett ll aed dill 4, 976, 493 5, 041, 53 5, 544, 404 6, 062, 490 5,744, 584 
ea | ee 8 Hides..... dist aioe 21,075, 264 17,451,168 21,128, 464 29, 427,328 31,359,776 
United Kingdom... ....+++--+++++++++-- jE =n 08 DA eco Senco vain ele Secataed 32, 681, 620 44,795,145 49, 864,593 46,964,937 37,835, 419 
United States....... eeqnsescuusecesese | SF 2.2.0 RR CRG EER, co. wevecccvewunecwrooend 12, 859, 549 32,727,643 10, 268, 722 10,752,827 15, 396, 806 
Fe E 2,083, 720 2,967,990 2,074, 655 1,795,344 41,795,344 
a eae 22,575, 437 15,019, 462 13,852, 273 14,056,903 | 414,056,903 
eS 33,994,970 35, 823, 436 41,159, 472 30,875, 494 d 30,875,494 
Nien | July 1 Bah... 05... ince conccccccovecsenewssseny 1,277 1,414 9,539 34 434 
TUQUBY ..-2eeeeeeereenereeeeneneeseees | July 1....1\ ores, dried ©........cc.-scccccnceeecaes 483, 696 7,568 1,607,872 515,104 4515, 104 
SN GOR 9, .cuscocsvsedinieminacsans 1,946,505 1,751,352 504, 196 124, 608 d@ 124, 608 
Si cccnkscnekcnnhscukmumeawabaent 358,738 608, 383 406, 598 346,719 d 346,719 
Ns tin ncatnndcicemnkaakaaicadal 14,670,201 19,397,852 16,033,901 14,990,823 | @14,990,823 
PA abaviedenssdcdudsssatncmiinoiienss 4, 346, 829 8,366,624 9 6,356,726 7.929, 730 ¢7, 920,730 
‘ . : OUP icin chilis sdtnichatisnniial BEE Biaccuis Secnbaaethetn duckeddoss 349, 459 @ 349, 459 
VENETUEIB..-.--+-e0eeeeererereeeerenes | UY Banco ae 5 | 2. su ceausiadibeabenadaadinneanal 1, 412,091 1,650,675 | 91,531,383 1,479,815 | 1, 479, 815 
| \Sheep pubetrewannnsnerwerirreinteneenataiiedl GEG Go wwsssvccnccscQarcccceces cccctstsocsevsegedtGeecenctvesasex 
Hides: 
Ee sin gaisdisighenpiiiilicel 16, 437, 548 17, 486, 222 2,706, 880 46,832,873 | 746,343,144 
i i i ea al 33, 486 80, 026 348,784 471, 232 b 384, 143 
| Large (not otherwise classified) ...... 1,611, 336 3,148, 588 6,198, 614 303, 172 245,841 
Small (not otherwise classified) ...... 501, 523 1, 352, 037 a ii alk SU ch edie 
IY dn cteickncccuneDiniccsstal 14, 424, 497 14,085,945 8,906, 979 14,384,816 | 720,335, 396 
|} Skins: 
eee iitiideonschndnll \J Eidtbnbitenennnenddidscc’indaul 2,392, 438 1,799, 084 2,183, 255 2, 435,640 f 2,448,174 
Ph icictiiaibatittnwetamesedudtdiheadl 1,745, 289 1, 303,750 1,372, 926 859, 467 |....... si 
SE I RET 8,948, 484 6,536, 130 4, 427, 066 8, 010, 735 f 4,897,210 
NE i ice uae 66,932 21.786 40,836 1,040,412 | 71,634,845 
| , Se ae 8,173, 604 3,313, 301 2,942,913 11,014, 904 412,771,969 
| Sheep and goat, mixed.............. 7, 500, 393 6,048, 093 8, 084, 693 19, 280, 233 117,082,052 
Unclassified. .... a tase iphasieieanaaaa 147,072 73, 145 66, 311 5,805, 481 71,381,611 
| Hides and skins, unclassified. ........... 5,471,773 | 6,441,858 5, 393,110 8, 597, 283 17,849,669 
MIDI. «:scctsaphslasiseiit esata seine lls tanaicsladl eintneétbaleinahdhca a aaphitesicmcebtaa aaa ae lahita t iathtaaliaindiaidenlidaaneiee 1, 813,009,102 | 1,318,431, 233 | 1,342, 565,755 | 1,516,304,852 | 1,570,003,744 
o N. e. s.—=not elsewhere specified. c Estimated. ¢ Number of pounds computed from stated number of hides or skins. o Average, 1902 and 1903. 
b Not separately stated. @ Year preceding. 1 Preliminary. 
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@ Year preceding. 
> Average, 1902 and 1903. 


¢ Not separately stated. 


@ Not including free ports prior to March 1, 1906. 
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International trade in hides and skins—Continued. 
RECAPITULATION. 
‘ Year be- re ey oa 
ountry. : nd of hides and Skin We 1YUS 
Country ginning Ki . 
| Hides: 
Cattle sina ainilicton 4 4 
Cattle and f, x 1 5, O94. OTF 
Llorse 1 & s 
| Larye ) e } ‘ 
Sil i 10T OLDErW i ( - 
U me ‘ 2 8 2 
— 4 | tor 
}) COUMUTIOS .. 2. cecccccwcecescnsecee sceeeeeeees Calf. 
Deer ¢ 
} Goat , : 
| Kid ; 
I ‘ 
Ce] 5 } } 
sneep a i } x 
} Unel 
} 8 nd ski l 
eR ccttecddcdhinecaes ateninnshnlscsneséndide ins 2 g 
72 aiiieidind i a La : 
\( 1, ) s 
i( 
1 a ee Jan. 1 ; : 
| 
Ta ’ ! 
I ) Apr. 1 
end Ja l a 
} T 1 
P< sadiaenms subewocepeenns Jan. 1 I ; 
| 
| I 5 
| re 2 
ih ed x 
1 er + 
DN citenksdmbhebunetinnieaee Jan. 1 , . 
| 
pcbascdendsasameneened Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 : 
abie senna at Jan. 1 . 
i 
Wr NIIiliiis 5 Dickcacacspaendees Jan. 1. 1] : 7 o4 
POO Ss rakicasentwuneiidgmnias oa Jan. 1. H i 8 > | 
{ilicte lried | 
I Dstavakdvsdaetstuteninges «cael Jan. 1. Hides, greet , 66 | 
' ; 
iri e “ 
3 Dame cnn enw n nnn een nenees | 4 RBH} } 
EE MR cao ne ae ee , 
‘ ( i | 5. 6 ) 
I chicaksidinconnessipiiies Jan. 1. | ‘ , 
} aul * 
iSheep, la DOE is eatin } 128 
Ru Di iatibeceeddbbescsacncdsaceuess Jan. 1 FT ree 62 S . 
EE ee eer Jan. 1 I : ; 
DE -Usiititinuditdedcewiteedhonced Jan. 1 REN IIIS os aninccccncccnsane 794 Lx 
en Wad bsedia Bens cdccens besos Jan. 1 Ph ihatitienminndndnnnehemeamne ove l 
— Ph adhd bate tmee wn wees eee aed 546, 428 
; | 73, ¢ D f $91,5 
{ BN. a ncccccccencsancceses Jan. 1 -/)Sheep /f 14. 636. 946 44.909, 414 
. tOther... *seee l + 34 124 } 5 
{‘ Ne Bid ie tun ennin eich 131, 640, 325 85, 37 Ss 
PEND a + <cuemidatatuviceednecdued el Bevscs Goat... detdeithisan cesta titan 85, 114, 0 St 8, 547 
| 0 EN ee ee ee ee 102, 340, 303 103, 024, 752 
| Hides: 
Cattle oul 5, 100, 292 5, 441, 221 
| Large (not otherwise « 412.785 8 504 
y - Small (not otherwi a 1, 499 il 
Other countries. .........- ateGeboceatdigndodcndtond Unclassified. a 5, 590, 463 8,100, 685 
Skins: / 
ON he a ed ! 135, 079 13,9 
| DE incctawnhhindeeetwadedeatakdnas 5, 670 », SS 
{ IED Giptin uted ic eanéinmiiseeet 142, 253 423, S08 


2 Number of pounds computed fron 





366 


(Xx t 
Otl 
I 
All countri psense 
Total 


Saturday. 


1907. 
wnuary 5 
12 


lary 19 


wary 


ust 


tem be 
ptember 14 


ri 


tember 21 


tembe 


rz 


ber 5 


October 12 
October 19.... 
October 26 ° 
November 2... 
November 9 
November 16 
November 23 
November 30.. 
December 7 
December 14 
December 21 
December 28. . 








CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


International trade in hides and skins—Continued. 


IMPORTS—continued. 


} | 
rear 5e- Kinds of hides and skins. 1902, | 1908. 
ginning— | 
| | 
(Skins—Continued. Pounds. | Pounds. 
Sheep DN I I ie 397,783 1, 533, 850 
Sheep and goat, mixed.............. 25, 854 22, 447 | 
| SI oo oo 1, 249, 139 1, 348, 347 
(Hides and skins, unclassified............ 2, 365, 315 3, 330, 





RECAPITULATION. 


Hides: 
SE Ndininisieima wish bin dase gianibiawatie emanated 422,935 39, 361 
Cattle Mtntintcn tangata’ 355, 827,894 | 346,5 405, 541, 264 
Cattle and calf, mixed............... 33, 054, 118 | 32 2, 876, 591 
Horse . (stbneheemedeaeeb ens 32, 623, 401 3 33, 011,370 
Large (not otherwise classified)...... 80, 921,969 | 89, 86, 269, 604 
Small (not otherwise classified)...... 1, 499 | 17, 289 
SRN « ovidccsccounseaceteeens 336, 202,580 | 350, 332, 328, 685 

Skins 
Di plibedvbrtewekesintanbbnenerenbe 42, 082, 334 43, 56, 047, 447 
ii «sccssisnnaeddsduneanaaakunla 353, 188 373, 908 | 
Pi tintésedeuistédndantedeniaahbeanhls 98, 574, 297 100, 134, 594, 996 | 
ll a le Bl ial ie le 6, O77, 428 5, 5, 418, 936 
Lamb oes teatccnwan svodussdensiun 10, 082, 314 | 10, 10, 698, 967 
Sheep pewesantegececencace 57, 525, 048 57, 46, 996, 872 
Sheep and goat, mixed.............. 9, 984, 766 9, 10, 407, 936 
Unclassified cicciocsncndbdnndeskes 1, 249, 139 1,3 1, 277, 800 

Hides and skins, unclassified............ 203, 473, 102 203, 737,3 199, 383, 421 

ijudéidh tedtictstintidabadae cntiemibeeeestbudoaesseus 1, 268, 461, 682 | 1,287, 754,237 | 1,365 


t Preliminary. 


1, 268, 461, 682 





, 287, 75 





259 


237 


4, 





> Year preceding. 


Receipts and prices of cattle and hides at Chicago. 


























Cattle at the Chi- | Top price per 100 pounds for 
r tock yards cattle on the hoof for each 
| during week. week. 
| i 
Number 1 Number 1. Number 1 
Receipt Slaugh- Native Texas Cows packers’ | packers’ | packers’ 
ee ter. steers. steers. sansa native Texas | Colorado 
| steers. steers. steers. 
| 
| | 
Number.| Number. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Gents. | Cents. | Cents. 
ee 61,005 7,953 7.20 5.75 5.75 164 | 15} | 14} | 
eee 71,476 14,604 7.15 5.75 5.25 | 16} 15} 144 
ee 77, 266 47 , 841 7.30 5.75 | 5.85 | 16} 15} 144 
73,163 41,802 6. 90 | 5.75 | 5. 50 | 164 15} 14} 
59,989 31,498 | 6.90 f 5.00 | 16} 154 14} 
a aablel 68 , 207 41,275 7.25 5.79 | 5. 40 164 154 14} 
61.491 32,744 | 5.75 | 5.25 | 164 15t 141 
61,826 32,708 | 5. 60 5.10 | 153 15} 14} 
57, 52% 30,033 5. 60 5. 35 15} 154 144 
ere 56, 068 30,833 5. 60 5. 60 | 154 | 154 144 
ea 64,855 34,180 5. 50 5. 50 154 154 144 
61,755 665 5. 50 5.35 | 15 15} 14 
ccccccee £6 , O55 5. 50 | 5. A 144 15} | 14 
52,708 5. 50 | 5. 40 | 14} 154 13} 
56, 569 5. 50 5. 75 } 14} 15 14 
68,020 5. 50 | 5. 50 | 14} 15 14 
72,847 5. 50 5. 40 | 14} | 15 13} | 
58,339 5. 40 5.35 | 144 15 14 | 
53.292 5. 40 5. 60 143 15 14 
60.316 5. 40 | 5. 60 | 15 | 15} 14 
60,580 5. 40 | 5.30 | 15 15} 14 
49 , 267 6.15 | ». 5 15 | 15} 14 
64,716 | 6.25 5.75 | 15 | 154 14 | 
69.028 6.25 5.30 15 154 14 
5. 892 6. 25 5. 60 15 | 15} 14 
47 , 306 5. 80 5. 60 | 15 15 13} 
40,142 . 75 | 5.90 | 15 15 13} 
57,631 5. 80 6.15 | 14} | 15 | 13 | 
67 , BRE 75 6.00 14} 15 13} | 
57,138 15 | 6.00 | 14} | 143 | 13! 
45, 928 { 50 | 6. 25 |} 144 | 144 13 | 
54, 437 6.75 6. 25 | 14 | 144 124 
64, 417 6. 25 5. 65 | 14 14 | 12 | 
54, 424 5. 80 5. 00 14 | 133 | 114 
56, 516 | 6.00 5.25 14 13 | ll 
70), 280 6.00 5. 40 | 14 13 | 1} 
73, 895 5.75 6. 00 14 | 123 | 103 
79, 001 7 | 6. 60 5.75 144 } 12} il 
64, 251 6. 20 5. 50 144 13 11 
7 ) 6. 20 5. 30 14} | 13 11 
as 87, 950 6. 20 | 5. 40 144 | 134 11} 
Sa 90, 486 | 6. 20 5.00 14j | 13} 11 
lan 93,110 | 4. 60 | 4.00 143 | 13 11 
58, 208 27,879 | 5. 45 4.75 144 | 13 11 
51, 448 0 7 5. 35 5. 00 14 | 12} 10} 
7 41,951 5. 40 | 5. 50 134 | 12} 104 
38,712 5. 50 4.50 | 124 | 124 9} 
7 38, 695 5.15 | 5. 25 12 | 11} 9) 
66, 224 31,016 | . 75 | §. 25 114 il 9} 
83, 534 47,049 | ». 25 5. 60 | 2 | 114 94 
58.795 | 28,310 | 5.70 5.00 | 113 11} 94 
46, 061 72, 935 | 5. 80 | 4.75 113 11 94 














1, 365, 305, 


Pounds. 
ss 53 4, 
10, 


1,277 


1, 321, 


647 
416 
, 800 
133 


MARCH 


a 


26, 








1905. | 1906. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
741, 964 | @ 646, 355 
3,849 a61,619 
2,003, 073 @1, 850,918 
839, 318 a 9%)3, 410 
461 | 1, 466, 343, 284 | 1, 556, 494, 545 
83, 987 b 83, 987 
429, 754, 230 476, 850, 577 
39, 240, 949 44, 294, 383 
31, 073, 668 38, 258, 752 
98,843,520 | 106,836, 290 
} 346, 439, 743 365, 440, 865 
64, 564, 498 69, 808, 2 
426, 217 700, 7 
151, 102, 970 149, 722 
} 5, 267, 680 5, 659, 
8, 980, 988 10, 923, 27: 
| 46, 200, 216 | 55, 873, 183 
8, 902, 269 11, 815, 687 


Hides. 


| 
Number 1 N 


, 305, 461 


1, 466, 343, 284 


| 2,003, 073 
233, 459, 267 


Ore rere rem ar oraeee 


ore Hera ere eer 


1,850,918 


218, 375, 714 


1 


-» Number 1|/Number 1 ,; 
= packers’ | packers’ packers 
aaeee heavy light or n 
butt- native | native randed 
branded cows cows cows. 

steers. os - 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
14} | 154 154 144 
14} 15} 15 | 14} 
144 | 15 15 14} 
14} | 15} 15 4 
144 | 154 15 4 
144 | 15h 143 , 
144 | 15 14} 4 
14} | 14} 14} 4 
14} | 14} 14} 4 
144 | 14h 1 4 
144 | 14} 1 4 

4 | 134 13} 4 
3h | 13} 13} 44 
3 | 14} 13} 44 
4 135 ] 1 
3h | 13% l 4 
34 | 3 
3 3 
i 
33 | } t 3 
3 
3 
3 


WMH WAWMHKHHK HW SWOWNNHKHKHHDH SS SS SSS 
on 


Nee eek eh Beh et eet et et fe et fd et et fed dt tft tf et tt 


13 1 

13 1 

13 1 
4 14 1 
4 14 1 
4 13} 13} 
1 134 13} 
4 133 134 
4 134 134 
33 13} 134 
33 134 13} 
3B | 13} I: 
34 134 1 
3h 13h 1 
3} 13} | 12} 
3 13 12} 
2} | 12} 12 
2 124 | 12 
9 , | ) 
2 | 24 i? 
| it i 
12 | 124 | 12 
12 | 124 12 
12} 12} 12} 
12} 123 | 124 
12 124 | 12 
mi] | th 
11} 103 104 
104 104 10 
10 10 4 
9} 10 Y 
9 94 | ” 
9} 94 } Q 
9} 9 83 


eee eh eel ee eh et ef etl tet tet ed pete tf fet 
eer ewe 


bo = to 


a 


IIS 


oe eee 


56, 494, 545 


Number 1 
country 
buffs 


Cents. 


WwOWHwwnNwww 
on 


we te Pr eee 


104 
104 
104 
ll 


11 
ll 
103 
10} 
10} 
103 
11 
ll 
ll 
ll 
11 
10} 
104 
104 
104 
104 
10 
104 
10} 
104 
104 
103 
104 
9} 
94 


xT 
> 


“33s °) 


ore we 











January 1 to 4....... 


Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 

Wee 
Wer 

Wee 
Wee 
Wee 


Week 


Wee 
Wee 
W “ 


Ve 


Weel 


We 
Wee 
Wer 
Wee 


Weel 


We 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wes 
Wer 
We 
W 
W 
We 
Wee 
W 
Wee 
Wee 
Wee 
Wer 
Wes 
We 
Weer 


Wee 


Wer 
W ex 
W ee 
We 
Weer 
W ex 


Fifty-two weeks of 1896. 


k ending January 11 
k ending January 18 
k ending January 25 
k ending February 1 
k ending February 8. 
x ending February 15 
k ending F 

k ending Fe! 

k ending Mareh 7.. 

k ending March 14. 


nh 


K 


Kn 


7 


< ending J 

k ending 

k ending 

k ending July 11 
k ending July 18 
k ending July 25 


ending 
ending 
ending 


ending / 
ending / 
ending J 


ending 


< ending } 


ending 
ending 


ending } 


ending 
ending 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


c ending 


xk ending 


ending 


< ending 


ending 


k ending 


ending 
ending 
ending 


k ending 


Unite 


ending 


ending 





ercbt 





March 21..... 


Mareh 28. 


bruary 22.. 
ruary 29.. 





Receipts, slaughter, and prices of cattle, and the quotations of hides for cach week in 


} 


| Cattle at the stock 





yards. 


= Boies § 


IN tit iets ics 


August 1 
August 8.. 
August 15 
August 22 


—E 


September 5 


September 12.. 


September 19.. 


September 26...... 


October 3... .. 


October 10 
October 17 
October 24 
October 31 
November 7 
November 14 


November 21. 


Novem! 


December 12 
December 19 
December 


er 28. 
December 5.. 


er 3l, 


beoceees 63,079 
oY, 253 
61,000 
44,980 
57,683 
| 55,833 
i ml ali | 57,883 
1 , os 
{2,714 
6,857 
| 53,87 
eer | ; 
| 62.061 
| 42,390 
™) 
0 








o Decem! 1. 1896 
1 1896, receipts of cattle at the stock 


1} 
if 


inl 


1 States 


[Figures ft 


portant cor 


irn 


ntiguous 


On farms 


Not on farms 


Noncontiguous 


Alaska 
Hawaiie 
Porto Rik 


New Brunsw 
Ontario... 
Manitoba 


iskatchewa 
Alberta.... 
Other . 


Total Car 


»} 
ick 


1ada 


shed by the 


wn. 


Country. 


, aS statems 


Slaugh- 
ter. 





2, 902 
40, 040 
40,357 
28,991 
41 ,282 
8,413 
019 
) 1) 





140 
40.576 
3.850 
é ) 
40,187 
26,774 

1 

29 

. > 


Bureau of St 


or Bra 


nts for t! 





Top price per 100 pounds for | 


cattle on the hoof for each | 


week. 
Native Texas 


steers. 





io 
00 
85 | 
_ 80 . 
.70 3. 
. 75 4 
. 65 3.95 
. | 3. 90 
. 65 3.75 
75 4.10 
. 70 | 4.15 
70 4. 40 
0 4.00 
50 3 OF 
75 100 
75 4.10 
”~) 3. 80 
25 .. 5D 
55 4.10 
4) 4.15 | 
. 30 0 
40 4.25 
50 85 
. 45 . 85 | 
50 75 
55 4. 08 
65 4.10 
0 3.75 
. 55 >». 00 
45 3. 50 
. 60 3.15 
65 3. 25 
75 15 
. 85 .. OO 
”) . 50 
>. OO 3. 25 
5.10 00 
5.10 3. OO 
5.10 3. 30 
5.15 10 
5. 25 3. 15 
1S 4.10 
5.15 “ 
25 1 3. 95 
5.35 } ) 
10 125 
{ 1 40 
) 2 
, £5 { 
v1) 4 
1.15 
i 
i ane 
ut Le art 
LIVE § 


Africa incompletely represente 1, through lack of statistics for | 
intries unkn , I [ 


plete than those of other animal! 





steers 


On farms, 


bIncluding mules and asses. 





Cows 


and 


heifers. 


fat ed ed et at et 


Pack- 
ers’ 
nati 


steers 


HDDDHPVTO@w 


’ 


ore 


ad 


rr 


no 


or 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 








Country. 
NORTH AMERICA 
Us ul Americ 
CGuater 
Hlondura 
N ira 1 
Panal 
Co Rica 
Mexi 
Ne oundland. 
West Indie 
br h 
Barbados 
Dominica. 


Grenada 
Jamaica 
Mont 
Turks and Caicos I 
Virgin Islands 

4 

Duteh 

Guadeloupe 


rrat 
land 


Cn) 


Total North America 


SOUTH 
Argentina 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
Chile 
Colombia 
Dutch Guiana 
Falkland Islands 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Total South America. 


EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
Austria 
Hungary 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. . 


Total Austria-Hungary........ 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Denmark. . 
Faroe Island 
Finland... 
France 
Germany. 
Gibraltar 
crreece. .. 
Teeland 
Italy 
Luxemburg 
Malta 
Monte . 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Roumania 


negro 


Servia 
spain 
Swed 
Switzerland 
rurkey 
United Kin 
Great I } 
Irela 
Isle of M i Channel Islands 
Potal United Kingdom 


rotal Europe 


ASIA, 
Br h India 
( lon 
Cochin China 


a Cows in 1904 
b Data for 1903 


¢On December 31 of prec eding year. 
d Cow 
e Census for 1899 


hed by the French 
under date of May 4 


f Official estimate furn 
to the United St 
@ Data for 1904 
h Data for 1902 


«Cows over 1 year old, in 


ate 


AM®RICA, 


1905. 


luding buffalo cows. 


3sV 
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Farm animals and their products—Continued. 


LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 





1898 
1907 


1906 
1905 
1902 
1901 


1906 
1906 
1901 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1905 
( J) 


6 


1900 
1895 


1895 


1906 
1905 
1903 
1903 
1905 
1906 
1904 
1905 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1901 
1907 


1904 
1900 


1900 
1906 


1906 
1906 


1906 
1905 
1905 
1906 


1907 
1907 
1907 


1906 


1906 
1903 


j Including buffaloes 
k Including mules and asses 


lInch 

m Data for 1895, 
nCensus, December 
oCows, census 


Pp Excluding 


gin 


lambs. 
luding goats. 


r Including asses 
* Including cows kept for breeding purposes. 


31, 1900 


December 31 


1ding asses; data for 1895, 


Total. 


25, 844 
30, 000, 

85, 
2,477, 
2, 800 


S 


4: 


9 922 


a, 255, 


6, 827, 


2, 004, : 


9, 511, 
6, 605, 
31,417, 


Oo 


1, 690 


Cattle. 


170 
365 


341 


05D, 20 


S17 


2, 545, 


31, 994, 
2,414 


3, 157, 3: 


1, 000, 
6,912 
4,674 

+] 
11, 628 


z 89.0383 
1,542 
109 


1900. 


810 
a09 
000 


Dairy cows. 


d 4,749, 152 
43,499,724 


, 125 
2, 866 


, 073 


198 
5, 564 
, 137 





d 0), 000 
#973, 098 
d 689, 563 

380, 720 

153, 359 

@ 1, 763, 857 
d@ 785, 577 
d 300, 000 


a2. 759.‘ 
ul, 5, 


u 18, O36 


4, 338, 

















Horses. Mules. Sheep. Swine. 
SE Sseeopepin eed 77, 593 29,784 
45, 000 15, 000 15, 000 120, 000 

7 30,863 | °° °1,500|..............) 28,000 
54,974 2,987 250 79, 730 
859, 217 334, 435 3, 424, 430 616, 139 
GEE Abc tnnwencces 78, 052 34, 679 
sotineadl. eho WR  Ricician giana 

i ateceiaaehe dels RY Da dsaws Sahn 
neaiuarass 16,029 29, 000 

Licuivecakiui oN Ge Ce ciiaii, 

g Pad cited ats 

45, 559 ¢9, 982 | € 358, 868 

164 21,720 3, 990 

6,311 11,731 | 32, 656 

4, 462, 355 61, 624, 593 62, 268, 581 

5, 374, 170 544, 870 77, 582, 100 2,844, 000 
ae eaaeeent eo 2,490 |............|  24,500| 15,650 
698, 880 h 27,936 2, 405, 584 287,612 
341,000 257, 000 746, 000 2, 300, 000 
230 81 138 2,662 
ROOD fo cccwkcdcicce 702, 696 100 
182, 789 3, 490 214, 058 23, 887 
561, 408 22,992 18, 608, 717 93,923 
191,079 89, 186 176, 668 1, 618, 214 

7, 354, 976 945, 555 100, 460, 461 7, 186, 048 

1, 716, 488 | 20, 323 2,621,026 | 4,682,654 

2, 308, 457 1,911 8,122,682 | 7,330,343 

Se aac 3, 230, 720 662, 242 

4, 264, 571 22, 234 13, 974, 428 12, 675, 239 
245, 212 16,915 m 235, 722 1, 046, 519 
536, 616 11, 828 8, OS1, 816 463, 241 
486, 935 876, 830 1, 456, 699 

632 91, 034 15 
323.514 937, 565 290, 357 
3, 169, 224 198, 865 17, 783, 209 7,558,779 
4, 267, 403 7, 907, 173 18, 920, 666 
i" . sine eau 
159, 068 88, 869 4, 568, 158 79.716 
47,545 |... . p495,170 |..... 
804,913 341, 910 710, 877, 000 2, 224, 000 
19,7.7 r10 16, 611 91,799 
3, 669 3, 302 19, 901 5, 132 
ET Rink wikhce wuss 400, 000 8, 000 
8 eae 606, 785 861, 840 
Se OED Nacccceus Sn 998, 819 165, 348 
90, 000 59, 100 3, 064, 100 1, 200, 000 
864, 324 515 5, 655, 444 1, 709, 205 
21,260,061 |............ t 49,114,500 | 10,372,036 
RR 0 ee ¢ 2,817,000 800, 470 
LD ivovastetdwns ¢@ 6, 957, 954 698, 335 
23, 834, S01 5S, S89, 454 11, 870, 841 
172, 278 130 3, 066, 444 875, 537 
498, 157 767, 570 13, 025, 512 1, 743, 863 
554, 999 éusegene 1,074, 386 S29, SAS 
135, 091 3, 136 209, 243 548, 355 
600, 000 10,000,000 |...... bs 
a Wocadboseest 26, 115, 455 2, 636, 766 
Me isv«daveceest 3, 815, 995 1,316, 729 
ED Fa acnucibnie dus 79, 769 13, 329 

2, 088, 932 30, 011, 219 3, 966, 824 

3, 639, 337 1, 504, 384 192, 866, 023 68,521,843 

1, 445, 069 55,684 | 921,554,456 |..... 

SE Ce eee 95, 389 99, 495 
BEGG Lvacusudavacabasuasecces | 709, 400 


t Data for 1905 
« Cows and heifers in milk and with calf. 
e Used for agriculture and 
w Including native States 
Statistics cover only7 districts of Bengal, collected be- 


twe 
rin 


*n 1890 and 1990 


luding buffalo calves. 


as far 


also unbroken. 


as Officially shown. 


y Of which 373,003 in Alwar include goats. 











Farm 


animals and their products 


LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED 


Year. 





tacts 1907 
FROTIGRONG « ooo vccccwcccccccccccencccccecseecccecsssseecccecscnsessscocoeeees 1906 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 


¢ 1906 








Formosa , us) 
Total TaMaMese MMO. occ cccccsccccccccccsesccccccsecsscecesccccscs 
Ee ee ee ee ak Deena sede hhebhatedeadcebeesataendeasdaceeacae 1900 
RAI as cdscccnccsécase Leta dad ie edacbeebanbeacnaanasnwnes | 1906 
PO PI i no. bn bs cc ticinie sens cnecicseesdisaccccsadedccsasucesecses 1903 
| 
Russia: 
Se Bi Oe ada ic kod ccenccccccccceacecccccenesesceceasssces } 1906 
a. 0 550 doe enecedwnddudsweeatens Cuaedeunecnc } 1906 
I tkccnhadvatidsbodbKenad sé eedeeesescewecdsneeesaes 1902 
ha ea dnnecddetedeeciasesatccreawhanscconses | 1903 
Pe NY ONE ace ccddendiéiccpewcdincseeenaddadwensdecccceeres 
Siam ; De dath Mebehe bbe blek haneeOhwacdeguaucuquneaneselenamhens = 
ORREED Bs 0 60 6 cc ccekncccccccececdcccccccaccuccesnccccedseesectancses 1906 
Pes AR Radic ka eancudcnvedeqiserensess0skes caneczcdaendaseuducnqeeeanes 
NN Secon, io a caeeGald dabddenbwecnd autem aeeeenes ances 
AFRICA 
Ne ee ch genea We Coss abeeeaneesSeEnaceeagstademben | 1906 
Basutoland ceil aan ueduekwenwanaane acne ; inde aieinaewunaaitae 1904 
Britioh Comtral AICS. ....ccccccccccccs ol ast ac ee Jedevenasadaqemennena | 1907 
BCTGI TRS BR oon nc ccccceccccccsse as catindbnwte ds sb ikon |} 1905 
Cape of Good Hope..... Reabaen howe ‘ / nenadeaen } 1904 
Egypt . ‘ es baad . 1900 
German East Africa. . eweiteudadseuktwes ainehninnsnbbanekeeen a 1905 
CE iis ica cenanycnnkancedne tnbsecaeuedscadsuckuctaes 1907 
EE Be ihc cceccacdsume niledcahddenceseaudistineteennedeedtastanduddven 1905 





SR i ee ike GEA eh * 1906 
pe ae caries te caliente each a Siar a ) 
Nata _ ae . jeacue i ‘ 1906 


Orange River Colony............. paibsin wanna 2 waite aa 1905 


Meunion........ 


1901 
1900 
1906 
1902 
1005 


1905 





Anetralia 


i i ek ce eben 
New South Wales. . 
Victoria... . e eeeaece escece ° ccccccoeseoocees aeaae I 

South Australia osanabil évasaeves —2r 1907 
Western Australia 











ela ¢ 1907 
Tasmania. . 1907 
PINS 4. wes ichaeddatbearaunneduarduuieudedeeMetddedédecnncecuestaat denen 
. . ® 
EE st haben Cetae hd ral ene ene ans beedeeecedettienekeume 1906 
PE Atkin skdahEean dareeecdidhnddaraeteees eueuetqaaaneedsee 1906 
New Caledonia... .. m) 
New Zealand@ .... 1906 
Total Oceania........ ShdSWn edad esednenadeedsacsoededenwsnasecscsncndeaeslocecceses 
Chi adckathéWbebetadcines Ged dsdbaesdddeebadenalédannwaes 
Country. 


NORTH AMERICA, 

United States: 

Contiguous— 
On farms. 

Not on farms 

Noncontiguous 

Hawaii « 





Total United States (except Philippine Islands)....... 


@ Including mules and asses. 

> Not less than 1 year old, 30 per cent may be added 
for those less than 1 year old. 

¢ On December 31 of preceding year, 

dCows. 

¢ Data for 1903. 

f Data for 1904. 

¢@ Excluding animals owned by natives. 


i Data for 1906. 
& On sugar estates only. 


i Including asses: 
m Offici 


XLIV——24 


data for 1905. 

al estimate furnished by the French embassy 

to the United States, under date of May 4, 
nm Animals assessed for tribute and tax. 


420 55 


1900 
1900 


1900 
1899 


h Excluding the province of Jubaland.} 
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1,000 
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Year, 


j Not including animals in the public se 
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Dairy cow 
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P2 
543, 92 
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1906. 


Horses. 


1,645 
17 
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t.171 
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24,000 
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R00. OOM 
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’ 
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‘ i 
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$02, YIO 
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406, 84 
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Mules. 
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continued. 


Asses. Buffaloes. Camels. 
| aa a I a a 
TONG les sires hy ta iets Gahan wince 
| BOT SO) lewustnsasteebeieeiendeetods 
} 
a RT casei tai eeenegiaasaiis 
RE Ate dnawadhakbolcintinukaes 
| i Ech watiwinnuaveiedweeee 
412 8 
} 
F WEE Wesdbudentacs cides kedeenacns 
ae ON oe i Saat eee aed 
 Snihannidaencteiamabece unis 
. om oS eeeheheeRtG deplete 
ee 
| 
| 
| 
fae ave loenneeeseuece 
23, 855 Be OEP Levvacducvcces 
70,179 | 133,000 |....... 
Sex 124,216}  ¢431,487 |.............. 
i 
ee eeeeeeeeeee } “eee eeeeeee eee eee eeee 
a Gl WUE A Sentstecenndtnccaedses: 
i? mt DR MND A eh cic nckadicns 
| 1, 000, 000 feta bane Pecict beta: 
oe af Me vasniccsntctbcteacsone 
ms WINE co cavcncccidttctdcscanenss 
7,186 | 43, 475 
ror 
er ee Ss aaaeawe’ 224, 500 
phere tae oy Sea 1, 000 


99 


25, 500 | 


I a he ieee 1, 800 
ee } “see ew eeee | “see 
a 
2, 524, 273 | 615, 672 227, 300 | 


226, 620 


435, 930 


a eat, 226, 620 aoe 
diavndbeans | i ie wae 
eT 4640, 871 
l aecutcrededll | scat’ 365, 000 
ceca telah eae al 500 | 
122,312 | 838, 042 | 17, 122 | 
| GRO bsccccsin2sccce 296, 000 





338, 042 


; SE 
2,500,000 |....... senusibenmmenes ee 
4,017, 680 19, 942, 346 1,115,72 
| = — = — = = 
SD Ts chs covdeeses 201, 752 
ED Wcsondvccesks Meubeswceeets 
| 190 8 
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Goat Reindes 
| 
OO) Mnicisiiainiabeancunais 
Spee Eases 
4, 206,011 ° 
li | ae 
SO Beiveudn ee adled 
018,564 |........ ° 
54 » 
6, 292.978 
De Li vc bcadcsecus ° 
LS) aa e 
if aa 
Oe eee 
Sf ° 
DE hichivtitcaucees 
oF a wweqwér e 
GE OO Bs weeds . 
A LO Esebetncctuubas 
308,810 }...... ° 
ek | ee 
2, 775, 523 
257,669 |....... : 
I i eae 
|) as ° 
ani its dom - 
6, 276 | 141, 811 
Pe Sg 2 
ad cane 
{ , er 
me eaceutn 





44 108, 784 
eso 
52,515 ; 
1, 100, 500 347, 000 


3, 500 


1, 114, 000 347, 000 
GIO, G08 le cccceecs ° 

Se. Geek 
ons Seceas 
4 y 

0, 562, 123 597. 595 





189 aR ind acre ae ee 
= 

Pee on ro ot s 
=. —= 





i... 2, 
230, 000 38, 700 
«| eee 
802, 000 20, 000 
f 58, 700 
“9,000,000 |......-. 
40, 820, 558 58, 700 
— — =3 
| 
| 
SE Vadudoucéciccee 
PEMD Di ctdodestseteoe 
COG Tac biad<éx . 


¢@ Of which 58,663 in Bengal, Alwar, Gwalior, and Marwar includes mules, 


J Number of domesticated elephants returned as 2,036. 


* Excluding animals owned by natives. 


( Year 
AMI A l. | 
( 
( bn 0 one cea ccacceardésaeeteshneedsbeeteansenthehabeiinindaamenembbant 1905 
ee 1906 
ND os bi ce nn es cevtesconesd bab bas ataeateweckstiagh obsausaenbcabenuade dan 1902 
EDOM 6 2 os occcccsunsas es SecueweduneusSasbhienesadseeeunaes ee eeieeknsebbaee | 1901 
W | 
pmegednemiveebdwhecndebesenenee 1904 
CARs cus xo5:0s dee neudaetbeens dere as kee ikke ede ee eres ee @ 1906 
RIN he soso sa o'r err in cod iden dienes ade he cine cea da em ce ok ee 2 once 1905 
‘ ' 
LaedbeChh’ cedawddecane stabs barheeds a dousmbudereeundsaeaewee (¢) 
A VO his cntcinietntictwakdkenwcbdsens baveennbbennedekadataaenbeneden 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
UI s:ksdcnmnadactscdbeisdtuchicaeedaaattbdarsaaewesiceansipuimndanelianad | 1907 
! MUEs ose vescceecsatantandnedeegeebdeeseiens teecesectenakbhneitbuenssaanwnea | 1906 
LEED...4 hinhs tn enkddinsnadnbneknetdmeeednensbeemadidameinsnaeegebiaeaea sears 1906 
RN a a i NN ie ae er ee ee } 
D ( beta sheen we RteeHESdSKRN RARER de eneeesnehedane nes eaaaaaiwaN bese i 1905 
NNT a sicpeadei tela inintan Gibe ait sito a atioiieamawe Cok ai ae Aiea aaa ae nce | 1900 
IAT a0'>> petrnewewh isdbdnwdéeenicucenbe Se aisen dhedinsewnen eh metal keleie es eee | 1900 
MIN 5 ihasoesrrats. ck dis ckcciassiinnsx'kbchamanibddetneass sent alnincs se aete nes ice ae | 1899 
lotal So PN. i nisk cnkvucubtindwadamssaeabhuedddibes dabbles aebedaah Gadiohainns 
EUROI 
Austria-Hunrar 
A Os wins kaitebdddiekd oensanbnhihbieens pe eidebeeketensssheamekdnbaberens 1900 
I Ei 942 be nb cOh ek d6RSSHO O00 b ne eee e6eSenasnenebnedesese nese eeeeeeneasenaens 1895 
Bo Le Pei kcciGcbetnaccns cdkadnadecdaadesdednes enekteah hime 1895 
ee NOE os ctin bitidbikeidedianvedsadccudidchsdadebenddndiieutteis ote 
Belg Ls ncsdihasanie nie iibein oniogcabie tb be dameMaisinedd ameusaidetbiiee Sabena ileal 21905 
Bu Raich Aine Gickieie ie Site ww ai aetna su oaeeeennadedeuvaetemeimia ic aliaaeee | 1905 
NIN adi ts ENG tae wish sh aire a cis ie Reece och wilivnies wl el ial ginal ein eat ear ae 1903 
ba GG Cddbabiivntniiwianduandesicieeecs<euveailabdbens bute banedmaaaa are 1903 
I ls 6.6 pt bed eetnkddheg scuba knssctéddbatinansed weer eentetenléaebsibsaaetu 1905 
ee Eee eS Pe 21906 
PRS bscntkeliedeshbetaseeeoubseks e6hdbel ak acne mice wsinedcdesebanttessiseaddnee 1904 
ND co. <i idagtal nnd ck wanes pledges ioslisial duane dinton te ald evan wade Wei inte in ae a Rs eee Ea 1902 
Sided. sidhshrdateaiash sin bot site Baek wesw neared ne aus wie matabreneion a dia welt eae ae | 1904 
la 5 AG Seah did GNE GRE aed aan eRe Sanénsnetienindael ~.| 1890 
Lu SE, HES 6060 cn bss b ewhWENb06 nk etens vest euwapeeseNwenmewedeets bEUSANSSebeseenee 1901 
a 1907 
ID scsi nsenlcs sienna niakebis dk baketbutninestionabesdbbebaeabaaeksaul = sith 
Nether Riiwcanth iecdinneteugininnnnh diets daa inka mesieteiniinnkdiie eu 1904 
SUIT din cindb Nl cneois tn W'S ws Sileieteipermnenneninde ation tiation capeeieanniepnnmnenignteaeanek cuia <sbeibiaieaaaaaee | 1900 
TUL 4-5 sin thbhw'sne wae ucctermetnbusnse seins kun re 5 ole peneinbieitberk bikecalsineeneee = ; 
Re Diss statins stu th nas des peasnienrmsensnstecg inves was Wyss 6 seheiemennsaeniabibiaaaliplsgeee ab olpabaininnin aieRaNIaTS 1900 
| 
Ru } 
I EE. cnins vecmdecedbckshsaunebsderwhquatuensinesas cbeebeedhehensoesasaehen 1905 
EE Hivndbiwinds ss Seehddeuiyrattobetivnsacmnn unease Cesigenieeee iad cae idede 
Total Russia, E1 Dn cree ono ceeds seeeces cccneeteeennl ete senestscetece cewSeuesdesdesceses 
PE PEs nbd SEO Mnn SON Odhb Ne nOnE SE HEH ee SEK Oe sdebdSSdRE Ohh dete dese Robe etmesieieie @ 1906 
>} Da ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ewan ae e anne nant nen eeeeeeees 1905 
Sv Dh o.os debuiednteéee ce ccadenimesenwetlbteheuis cnaeaweehtanwns babeen endene bet } 1905 
Ss 6 cm cncests cocecunconsscessyitensbeees enteendiesveensadsapéensesestewoses 1906 
iii nc dasinimiininba ties ntcchannigninwenigienllasnan békeddeneea camewan 
} 
ASIA 
TEE nc naicndnennabgbiienhnnwrn hh emeiininh Hhoas st od knasids-can MS mned 1906 
«so ké deumbnemennighthenetenndntbadeihedneatnennhinenagaddameaenimiaiaiiel | 1905 
EE adh nendetnatheek nin bet etn Gabo ash chase whos as tion helieesaadbateabeiel 1903 
RUD. Os cen its bees ee erd bee ob ke eee beds bee 6640 bee sk eeeiibe anean deme 1906 
UNE icscnkinnn ech s ois pons cnenediquediens coanannaeendcmecaeabhabmnensshkesTieeie | 1905 
| 
Japar Empire: 
J n pat iuennedhe SiuN~EET > C6esaceRbehenine +s neneiae ten cdeesnbasaseescgahsanne | @1906 
Fo bnccdracecucsnwdsdenesesapntessandesdusineegsbabsoonnstnbeanneneneesicive @ 1905 
SPINY IIR sonia. cn ddendad vosb0csncansindetceehbeueiawensinehiunieddabenanmeliol 
TN di oo enh al eee dak ba menee Gt 6 meddhistaaleniniiieh uiinedindsmeinmemmeentis eieiadidiiead beatae 1900 
IN itis Nia ais in ic thie an npanttgheliin acs atellias ksh inatieae «can | 1903 
Ru ’ 
( tral Asia (4 pr DEE oc hntnndeenndesnwesescengcbire es tuddeded dbbetededestonentn 1903 
£ i TEND in ik cb sdbenenmendes Cnkaanesnd sebensananbe taneeedausieounes | 1903 
Ir Seta cdmidadiddcbadiind deihess Sakae heen aad cenindiaeeaaeael | 1902 
SPENT. ns ccebeemeeabovecacsooscsencncncecusepveces yd cbanibndihecsesecte seenssesesann 1903 
. } 
SE Nai 6.06064 onhenes cweewsennsngeneieéwantiwdcbintamtceseanbesa eee 
SR Dcg cvn.nn putea Scnencae ceecesssceenaesoecceuesstsetsabeenntesésennsseEbeecsGunncseneaeebendnas 
Senn thanathsindaannséeektionsewrnntetewenattiilnas«+ éteinbbkes hceseukads 
NE Sic caddccdsdckndibeeeuens id wes b0enes 00: cies deenickeieeeeeneedenee 
AFRICA. | 
STE... cduiarudens at's onncdh dd eee eeiebtbas+<casestasnbastahakt mbeeteched | 1906 
Ne on wince  eeieein et mete 0 bie 6 abe sien a 1904 
oo a ee eee eee ee eee 1907 
a On December 31 of preceding year. 
bCen for ISO 
¢ Official estimate furnished by the French en he United States under date {Carabaos. 
of May 4, 190 
d Data for 190? 
¢ Census data December 31, 1900. 
’ Including Native States, as far as officially shown, Statistics cover only 7 


districts of Bengal, collected between 1890 and 1900, 


h Not less than 1 year old; 30 per cent may be added for those less than 1 year old. 
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Farm animals and their products—Continued. 


LIVE STOCK OF COUNTRIES NAMED—continued. 
























Country. Year. Asses. Buffaloes Camels G 
— ee ‘a = ————| i 
AFRIcA—continued. 
iN as isin Sis ves os be ccedu sucess ceaeanieaudenseaned Wameelaanaabowsi | 1906 ied an a 1 x 
Cape Of GOod Hope. .........cccccccccccescccccccccccccscacccececcnsescccecescsosccsess 1904 WO Oona 00s sea deuenes 17,8 } 
a as ac sei dose cnaccdsincaiuse 1900 120, 000 10, 000 40,000 |.... 
I a Go ho nnd ic encccdadncccadsceedacccdursivedscéeseens 1905 8,777 24 1, 820, 000 
German Southwest Africa 1907 1,630 og ) 
ad a vn tds cticcnacccienidcskGéns 1905 411 t 
Te ee ey ee See Beseaceas t 8 
ONO cb dont cdacccsccdces 1) | 58 1,508 
a 1906 1,759 4, 428 
Cramed Rival COM 6 ic ccccccsccsoccccacscscccccccecceccccescccewceveccceess 1903 3, 09 S ) 
Is. oa ke ebdnccdencscécucsecdcesabecnsceccssccencscceceuscceseceoesesce +) 1,916 4, 156 
Ob: BIS 6 hc te btecncuce re 1901 774 1.001 
Southern Nigeria Colony (L i as 2 
Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian) ¢........ 1905 2, 272 1 1 } 
Transvaal s 1904 3,013 49,8 
TR ca eee ai ecde Se ddd cinta wacernds cuadacciekes shed césiswedesansaaendncetuccteceteees ) 1905 97,990 147, 229 74 
ONE BN hkk ck ctdninsincc ccdee cds curesswenccccdseccesnececascascecdcduqceesess 750, 31¢ 10, 008 2 ) 8,909, 79 
OCEANIA. 
Australia: 
a ickddencckce ne éadine eoadgndeddenvckddegs nets sencesescadeameues 71905 853 7.716 
so anccnendceaeegahaunssiededs waa ackanl 05 6.948 
We ING hoe ncndndccacdenddeaussunecececscaccecs iciwbaua temanaes 9 1905 <P : l } x0) 
Tasmania...... eds GAG n a Reeeekdkedetuaeeddeuneeuneseasekaeenaad 1905 ‘ 1,694 
ie a i 2 ce een neee nies eedanesenanakenenn ROK 84. 338 
a Reine ees haha abeadaddddnaeuctcenteneeasdadensasandsapennaeate 1905 16.78 
1891 
8 039,746 20, 858, 026 1. &¢ ). 828. 284 ‘ 5 
2 Data for 1906. @ Official estimate furnished by the French embassy to f Including mule 
> Not including animals in the public service. tie United States under date of May 4, 1906. ; >On December 31 of preceding year 
¢ On sugar estates only. ¢ Animals assessed for tribute and tax. h Including a ils owned by Maor 
FAILURES AND THEIR CAUSES. while the death rate ws ver half of 1 per cent lower. Certainly there 
" ° 9 is lack of evidence here that the yearly increase in t number it 1 
[From Bradstreet’s Journal, January 23, 1909.) ness is bringing a proportionate gain in friction resulting in fail 
For many years past Bradstreet’s has published weekly, monthly, and | |, Several suggestions as to the causes for tl shrinkage in t death 
yearly the results derived from and the lessons taught by its statistics rate from other years of stress may be advanced One is, that with 
of commercial failures, the aim being to supply the business community om erent r relative enlargement of the number in business a permanen 
with necessary, if not exactly palatable, information regarding what owering of the business death rate is taking plac Working tow j 
have been termed the “ decrees of the courts of last resort in the busi- this end, of course, was nq ned t tl exten 
ness world.” In bringing together this vast mass of information many and compromises were inf il in avert f , 1907 1 1908 
valuable data regarding the impelling causes of these trade disasters to an extent unknown in er years of st! Of ! i 
have been compiled and published for the benefit of those who are will- | 35 ncy reporting, result 1 col vatiy red ranting 
ing to learn from the experience of others ard profit by the lessons given due Weight, because publi ! 
taught therein. the improvements fiong this tine al th 
Investigations by Bradstreet’s over a period of years have demon- commercial life safer and longe x 
strated that tendencies present within the individual himself are largely made in these columns in previou inced 
responsible for four-fifths of ali business failures, the remaining one- that these and other improved condit 1 mal 
fifth being due to extraneous conditions over which he has little, if any, | 3 permanently lower commercial V } 
control. It has also been brought out that the amount of capital em- | SClemce, th medicine, and in surg 
ployed bears a direct relation to the success or failure of the individual | tality. Whatever the caus 
traders, those with limited resources having the smallest chance of sur- | Me™ ial death rate in years | than 1 | 
vival, as attested by the preponderance in the number having very low, cent and has never been above i 
if any, ratings at the time of failure. By bringing down these compila- | credits the tradition that the la ! 
tions of the causes of failure, the capital employed, the ratings assigned, ultimately fail. 
and the liabilities of those failing to include the records of 1908, the A FAII DEFINED 
value of this investigation has naturally been enhanced. Believing that Steve | nemht be oat ; ee 7 ‘ 
last year’s happenings along these lines have special interest, for the Here It should be said that Bradstreet 8 definition of a 
business community, attention is directed to a few leading facts, some failure os that there must be some loss to creditors of ind 
of them already published, regarding the failure records of the year fol- or corporations engaged in legitimate mercantile occupatior Und 
lowing the panic of 1907. this classification failures of professional men su 
Nineteen hundred and eight, like its immediate predecessor, was a | /@wyers, and actors——as well as farmers, stockbroke 
year of extremes, but differed therefrom in that, after a very poor be ers, and old bankrupt les passing through the United S$ : sve 
ginning, recuperation and repair asserted themselves, with a natural | 2° place. <Any or all of the foregoing may be, in fa liss ited 
effect upon failures and failure damage. The number of casualties and from the recognized commercial life of the ntry ! not 
the liabilities were alike the third largest on record, the number exceed cluded in Bradstreet's fal er | ytd 
ing all years but 1893 and 1896, while the liabilities were smaller only | Clearly borne in mind thi y Come i 
than in 1907 and 1893. The opening month of the year witnessed the | 5USpensions of banks and il instit 
largest number of failures, while September saw the smallest number of | these Suspensions prove only ee 
suspensions and November the smallest liabilities. Every section of the | Comparisons of the comme lade up Brad 
country reported an increase in the casualties as compared with 1907, | With those issued by oth be pre ma 
but the West and the Northwest only reported larger liabilities. The | Ures merely to succeed, w rs, are ed 
percentages of assets to liabilities indicated a partial return to normal, | 0UF data, because these are lt ’ 
and while the commercial death rate advanced and was the highest in WHY MEN FAILE! 1908 
ten years, it was considerably below the records of years preceding 1898. , value SN 
One conclusion is that compromise and enlightened consideration, alike Many years of experience have shown that ght leading causes a 
for debtors’ and creditors interests, mitigated the worst after-effects of | subjective and attributable to those who fa while three others ex 
the panic of 1907. their influence from circumstances superior to t individuals 1 
[here were 14,044 failures of individuals, firms, and corporations re- | selves. ‘These causes are grouped as follows 
ported to Bradstreet’s in 1908, with liabilities of $295.901,.940 and 
assets of $168,438,090, This marked an increase of 36.8 per cent in A.—DUE TO FAULTS OF 7 5 Atl 
the number over 1907 and of 49.6 per cent over 1906, ‘but was a : ¢ } 
decrease of 7 per cent from 1896, and of 9.4 per cent from 1893. The SOSEEASERES CRTSNPOCEETS OF OS ee 
liabilities were 22 per cent smaller than in 1907 and 1893, but 133 per Inexperience (without ot! incompetence 
cent larger than in 1906 and 20 per cent larger than in 1896. The Lack of capital 
proportion of assets to liabilities in 1908 was only 56.9 per cent, as U nwise granting of cred 
against 75 per cent in the preceding year, 59.9 per cent in 1896 and 60.6 Speculation (outside regular business). 
per cent in 1893. As there were 1,487,813 individuals, firms, or cor Neglect of business (due to doubtful habits 
porations in business during the year, while 14,044 failures occurred, Personal extravagan 
the commercial death rate was ninety-four hundredths of 1 per cent, an Fraudulent disposition of property. 
eee ae Leet, when the percentage was seventy hundré dths, and i NOT I ULTS OF 
a. a ¢ “7 — t h pe reentage was sixty-six hundredths. rhe increase i 
ad 1umber in business over 1896, however, was 37 per cent, while Specific conditions (disast ‘ 
death rate was forty-six hundredths of 1 per cent lower, and the Failure of others (of apparently solvent debtors 


increase in number in business as compared with 1893 was 40 per cent, 
































Competition. 
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In 1908 the eight factors first mentioned caused 77.5 per cent of all 
the failures, as against 81.1 per cent in 1907 and 79.7 per cent in 1906. 
The three influences beyond ind l 1 control accounted for 22.5 per 
cent of all the failures, as a nst 18.9 per cent in 1907 and 20.3 per 
cent in 1906. These } nta on th face indicate that the causes | 
outside of the individu themselves were more fatal last year than in 
the panic year; but in this connection it needs to be borne in mind that 
the panic did not me acute until the last quarter of 1907, leaving | 
the fullest effect f the dist ince, as regards the number of casual- | 
ties, to be exerted in the year just closed As regards the liabilities, it 
is found that 62 per cent were due to the individual, as against 44.6 
per cent in 1907 and 72.9 per cent in 1906, while 38 per cent were from 
causes bev i control, as against 55 cent in 1907 and 27.1 per 
cent in 1906 It will be recalle ry large suspensions in the 
last quarter of 1907 swelled te of failure damage very 
largely In 1893 73.6 per cent res and 43.7 per cent of the 
liabilities were due to the faults of those failing, while 26.4 per cent 


of the number and 56.3 per cent of the Mabilities were attributed to out- 
side influences. 


Failurcs, assets, liabilities, and number in business yearly since 1881. 
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| 
Year, | Number | increase | §ocots liabili assets | Number | Per cent 
* | failures.| orde | aoitiinees ties, to liabili-|in business.| failing. 

| crease. | ~~ "| Millions.| ties. | 

Dae | * | 
I 
1908... 14,044 +36.8 $168.4 | $295.9 56.9 | 1,487,813 94 
1907_....) 10,265 + 9.3 287.9 | 383.7 75 | 1,447,680 .70 
1906__.- 9,385 — 5.9 63.1 127.2 5) | 1,401,085 66 
1905___- 9,967 4.9 65.0 121.8 63.3 | 1,852,947 .78 
1904... 10,417 + 6.5 75.7 | 143.6 62.7 | 1,807,746 .79 

1908.....| 9,775 — 1.9 64.1) 154.3 54.5 | 1,272,909 76 | 

1902____.| 9,973 — 6.3 50.4 105.5 47.7 | 1,288,978 .80 
1901____| 10,648 + 7.4 61.1 | 130.1 46.9 | 1,201,862 .88 
1900..._| 9,912 + 2.8 60.1] 197.2 47.2 | 1,161,639 85 
1899 | 9,642 16.9 60.1 | 119.8 50.1 | 1,125,873 85 
1898__...) 11,615 | —11.2 73.1 | 141.6 51.6 1,093 ,873 1.06 
1897_.__| 18,083 —13.3 86.5 | 158.7 54.5 1 ,086 , 056 1,20 
1896_....| 15,004 +16.4 147.8 246.9 59.9 | 1,079,070 1.40 
1895._.| 12.958 + 1.8 87.6} 158.7 55.2 | 1,053,633 1.23 
2894.._..| 12,724 —17.9 83.2 151.5 | 54.9 | 1,047,974 1.21 
1893____ 15,508 +51 231.5) 382.1 | 60.6 | 1,059,014 1.46 
1892... 10/270 —}7,1 64.7 | 108.6 60.3 | 1,085,564 99 
1891___- 12,394 +16.1 102.9 193.1 53.8 | 1,018,021 1.21 
1890....| 10.673 — 92.7 175.0 52.9 989, 420 1.07 
1889....| 11,719 +10.7 70.5 | 140.7 50 978 ,000 1.20 
1888_....| 10,587 + 9.7 61.9 | 120.2 52 955,000 1.10 
1887_....| 9,740 — 7.8 64.6 130.6 50 983 ,000 1.04 
1886___| 10,568 ie 55.8| 113.6 49 920,000 1.15 
1885... 11,116 — 4 55.2 | 119.1 46 890, 000 1.25 
1884.___| 11,620 +18 134.6} 248.7 54 875 ,000 1.32 
1883_....| 10,299 +34 90.8 | 175.9 62 855 ,000 1.20 
1882. ___ 7,635 +28 47.4 | 93.2 61 820,000 93 
1881___- A Diecccncetnmes $5.9 76.0 47 780,000 -76 





Lack of capital was, as usual, the most notable predisposing cause 
of failure, 34.2 per cent of the number being attributed to this cause, 
as against 37.1 per cent in 1907 and 35.9 per cent in 1906. Incom- 
petence, with 21.6 per cent of the number; inexperience, with 4 per 
cent; neglect, with 2.2 per cent; and unwise credits, with 2 per cent, 
all claimed relatively fewer victims than in the actual panic year, 
while specific conditions, which cover extraneous and extraordinary 
circumstances, produced 18.9 per cent of the failures, as against 16.3 
per cent in 1907 and 17.3 per cent in 1906. Failures of others and 
undue competition also claimed a slightly larger percentage of the 
suspensions. While lack of capital was the most important cause of 
suspension, it was not, however, as hurtful as regards liabilities as 
were specific conditions, which accounted for 31.3 per cent of the ag- 
gregate failure damage, as against 27.2 per cent due to lack of capital. 
This percentage marked a decrease of the liabilities due to specific 
conditions from 1907, when the proportion was 51.7 per cent, but it 
was still heavily in excess of the proportion of liabilities in 1906, when 
the percentage was 17.9. Lack of capital, on the other hand, claimed 


Proportion of failures to those in 


a larger percentage of liabilities than in 1907, but a slightly smaller 
proportion than in 1906. The smalier proportion of liabilities than of 
number, due to incompetence and inexperience, was in itself a test alike 


| of credit reporting and of credit granting. Fraud, the fourth most 


notable cause of suspension, accounted for 11.5 per cent of all the 
failures in 1908, as against 10.1 per cent in 1907; but the proportion 
of liabilities due to this cause was only 6.9 per cent, which may be 


| taken as indicating that knowledge of character may have limited 
| money loss to some extent. In 1906, 10 per cent of the failures, but 16 


per cent of the liabilities, were due to this reason, and in this connec- 
tion it may be recalled that dishonesty caused a number of suspensions 
of large financial institutions in the latter year. 

Of the 15,759 failures in the United States and Canada in 1908, 91.3 
per cent had only very moderate or no credit ratings at all. Those 
failing rated in good credit made up 8 per cent of all the failures, and 
those in very good credit or higher made up only seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent of all the failures. Compared with 1907, a slightly larger propor- 
tion of the lower-rated concerns failed, these figures pointing to the 
wider distribution of the strain in 1908 affecting the smaller traders. 
It is found, also, that 90.2 per cent of all those who failed had $5,000 
capital or less, the remaining 9.8 per cent being distributed throughout 
the higher-capital grades, these percentages also pointing to slightly 
larger proportion of the smaller traders suspending than in 1907. The 
latter year, it will be recalled, saw some very large institutions hurt by 
the acute stringency and complications of the latter part of that year. 
Of those failing in the United States and Canada, 57.3 per cent had 
less than $5,000 liabilities, the smallest percentage there is record of. 
The figures indicate that the chief strain came upon the traders who 
had over $5,000 but less than $20,000 liabilities, and also to the fact 
that events of the two years made for a closer drawing of the lines of 
credit among the smaller traders. 


IN CANADA. 
Three-fourths of the 1,715 failures reported in Canada and New- 


foundland in 1908 were from causes inherent in or proceeding from the 
individual, while one-fourth were due to causes beyond the subject's 


| control. Of the liabilities, totaling $17,582,304 in 1908, 86.8 per cent 


proceeded from the failing trader himself, while 13.2 per cent were be- 
yond his control. In 1907 the proportion of failures due to faults of 
those failing was 86 per cent, and the share of liabilities so caused was 


| 92.4. In other words, after-panic stress was felt more strongly in 


Canada than in the United States in 1908, and outside conditions be- 
vond the failing trader’s control seems to have had freer sway. 
Among the causes of failure lack of capital was preeminent, with 43.2 
per cent of the failures and 59 per cent of the liabilities proceeding 
therefrom, as against 52.5 per cent of the failures and 60.6 per cent of 
the liabilities in 1907. Specific conditions, the next most destructive 
cause, was responsible for 22.9 per cent of the casualties and 11.2 per 
cent of the liabilities, as against 12.7 and 7 per cent, respectively, in 
1907. Incompetence, the third most important cause, accounted for 
18.2 per cent of the failures and 15.6 per cent of the liabilities, a larger 
proportion in each case than was recorded in 1907. 

The information upon which the foregoing data are based was pro- 
cured and distributed by the Bradstreet Company while acting in its 
capacity as an_ authority through whose instrumentality credit is not 
only determined but fostered and its extension promoted wherever com- 
merece engages the activities of men. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the source of that information is the business community 
itself, without whose cooperation the results attained could not have 
been achieved; and the nature and extent of that cooperation reflect in 
a striking way the confidence of the commercial community in the in- 
tegrity of purpose of the institution, in the character of its administra- 
tion, and in the discharge of the functions which have been assumed by 
it in relation to the business world. That confidence and that coopera- 
tion have grown with the growth of this organization itself in the more 
than half century of its existence, until the offices of the Bradstreet 
Company, once confined to a few large eastern cities of the United 
States, now extend not only throughout the territory of the great Re- 
public, not omitting its latest acquisitions, in so far as they are com- 
mercially cognizable, but into the Dominion of Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
and other islands, the United Kingdom, Australasia, and, through its 
association with the Institute W. Schimmelpfeng, throughout the entire 
continent of Europe. In a word, this institution exercises its functions 
as a guardian of solvency and disseminator of commercial information 
wherever a condition of settled order marks the secure extension of 
the sphere of civilization, of law, and of commercial credit. 


business for the past four years. 
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1908. 1907. | 1906. 1905. 
j | ae | . 
Number in| Number | Number in| Number | Number in| Number | Number in| Number 
business. | failing. | business. | failing. business. failing. | business. | failing. 
is ipuaiisincaeenendini tnetsnsieciteeiapenlaehdidabaindainlban | $03,114] 4,801] 384,130 8,883] 872,517] 2,920] 300,387 | 2,878 
Fastern Ltinitihidithadnininnninen tne dtinbenipinewennsutbniiiebinae 120,222 1,332 118,291 1,314 115, 485 1,261 112,919 1,491 
Southern eich as ccdiilaiiaeettaiianialias Sinise iia inal 298 ,684 8,462 263,048 2,213 250 , 207 1,927 238 ,618 | 2,13 
Western mesbcoewssnesebnseoes purtreeeeepeisicdildiaeainldniadanenicsidbentsibiniiniin 409 ,318 2,452 401,435 1,874 390,818 1,837 380,214 1,819 
North western. --- . a cunisndsunbinegneinsnpanidininnantiiipisaibnitianaie 170,082 763 | 166,624 697 163 ,201 658 158 ,529 747 
Far western : sitinininewsits ita tbtiiertliliiniihanseibclllitadaneeaill 95,117 1,195 88,835 653 87 ,028 653 80,870 | 780 
Territorices..........-2---. cn necoecccee ounanenanenanunenumetiaen 6,276 39 24,408 131 22,729 129 | 21,410 | 129 
Total United States nencencccecceececececeececeecceceeceeeenee—| 1,487,818 | 14,044] 1,447,680 | 10,965] 1,401,065 | 9,885 | 1,352,947 9,967 
Canada pen ancenanancensaasesscccesencnccoccccoasanessaes 118,875 1,715 116 ,202 1,365 112,362 | 1,239 | 114,335 | 1,430 
Total United States and Canada_-_--------_-_-.-.....-.__.-..........] 1,606,688 15,759 | 1,563,882 11,600 | 1,514,347 | 10,624 | 1,467,282 | 11,397 
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Failures in the 














| 1908 | 1907. 1906. | 1905. 
. : } . , 
Num Per Num Per Nu I N 
ber. | cent. ber. cent. ber. t t 
| 
‘ DIT RATINGS OF FHOSE | 
WHO FAILED. | 
Total mber failures United | 
States and Canada : 15,759 | 100 11,630 100 10,624 } 100 11,397 
y be failing whiel had | 
very erate or oO credit 
t 4 Sj 91.3 | x ‘ A > 44 
N ) failing in gfoo¢ | 
a Bel | > t (F' K s.8 
} falling 1 very | \ 
credit or 118 7 143 l i 
| | | 
I ITIES OF TH wiro | 
FAILED | | 
| 
I fail s United 
i Canada 5.759 ”) l ) ) x) 
’ t i ] ss \ > WU lia 
, » 028 - 
ith $5,000 liabiliti und 
6,751 2.7 i 
with $5,000 to yu) 
ties i, ) ) ~ 
with & ~~ t au) On 
ibilities 1 , 7.3 l f } - 
th $50,000 to $100,000 
| } 1.5 ) 


with $100,000 to 1). OOO 

es . ‘ “05 |} l. l 1.3 ; 1.1 
vith $600,000 to $1,000,000 
: F . ) 
s >| oo 


with $1.000.000 Nabi 


ver...... : eS 34 


L EMPLOYED BY THOSE 
WHO FAILED. 


> 
al number failures United } 
1d Canada 15.759 100 11 6 100 1 { ”) 11.297 100 
T with $5,000 eapital or k 1,219 |} 90.2 | 10, 4¢ ” ,723 | 5 10,449 7 
Total with over $5,000 and less 
),000 — 1,089 7 704 642 { j 
Total with $20,000 and less 


$50,000 ‘ 4 - : 
$50,000 and less 


x 
with $100,000 and less 
y 


£500,000 ee Ad 3 ri) i 4 | { 4 
th $500,000 and over 1G ! 14 l , ; 
ith $1,000,000 and over. 6 08 l J 





I ‘ aque to— ——e ms -— ™ 
1908. Lx + 1906. 1 1908 . l 
} 
| 
ence....- el 21 4 2494 $197 : 
! € 1 ; | 14 l ‘ a ) 148 
| ( tal _ & ié | 657 ON ; ) { > 
credits ) ~ S3 is ) ) t 
i f others 8 13 15 l ! SY? 3 
LX agance i 6 9] 7 11 12.994 ”) ) 
Neg ial 21 ” | 18 ‘7 { > | 
Cor ion_... 8 123 1 { oO 
s ( tions 122 : 65 1 ) 0, ] l 
Speculation........ 6 15 | I 
Fri nial 0 62 7 l { ] S 
\. a l ; l { 1,261 l 8 4 { 
MEdictdnct Oe 418 1 ist | $3,806 , 854 go ) 29 OOF. 248 
196 100 > | $14 14 a) 
tal | 1,245 M1 895 | 799] 14,891,291 19, ( { 
lit 64 7 l »| , s4 7,187,658 12,640 
others...._- | 134 | ) } 65 | 1,611,790 1, 120 4.8 
ce - i 53 | 0 ivi 4 | 4.545 o4 « 
a a 93 | 69 3 62 | 804.318 5 ) iS 
Competition 174 72 | 14 846, 245 12, 450 : 
Specific conditions | 1,173 1,006 | 1,002} 937 45,199,805 112,2 ro 
Speculation._.....____. 
Fraud._. 





United States and Canada, classificd according to credit ratings, 
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Business failures classified age to causes—Continued. 


1905. 


$5,496,908 | 


355,344 
3,039, 193 
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1,230,904 


5 ZU | 








16, S04 


945,075 


15,360,044 


83.750 
151,279 
40,539 
777,286 


651,500 


965,220 | 


162,695 
2,119,126 
70,136 
184 0 
a4 545 

4 oo 
14.866 
1,928,911 
60,000 
63.591 


6,339 
64,895 
83 , 285 


107,600 
2.200 


9,400 
4,700 
7,919 
19.808 
26,700 


274,475 


504,814 





600.164 
560.254 
9,815,797 
4,481,109 
8,816,897 


65,087 , 985 
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$5,998,136 

902 , 387 
14,832,081 
2,301,163 
2,256,990 






,721,2 
570, 439 


2 648,239 


43,876,004 


$9,816,044 
2,354,397 
21,559,277 
4,602,808 
6,634,281 
’ "198 
384,024 
445, 707 





J 806 
634,230 





52,368,833 


$10,612, 492 | 


383,131 
2, 287 ,552 
66,911 
158 , 22 
29,18 

209, 51 
1. AN 
1,494, 780 
423,424 


iss , 138 


16, 207 ,851 





126,149 
76,981 
1 1 
11.°16 


61,174 
3,810,400 


of ” 
oS 


17,116,665 


5D 000 } 
6,000 


182,708 


$47,546,940 


128,150 


295, 901 ,940 
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Liabilities. 


$4,309, 482 | 


8,637,443 
265,081 
2,694,210 
1,148,042 
642,302 
$42,725 
296 895 
7,958,880 
5, 468, 9238 


1,747 , 991 





42,511,929 


$1,955,976 





400,392 | 
100,878 | 
6, 256.250 | 


1,110,000 
572,684 


14,175,132 


pute 
20, 766 
6,200 
81,281 





830.857 
530,897 


26,666,712 


178.500 
188,614 
16,000 


142,940 
16,000 
337,800 


2,669, 498 


= 
4 
, 458,104 


11,973,021 
l 


2,629,798 
1,970,740 
2,120, 


1,467, 








198, 444,089 
18,851,858 | 


19,544,204 


383,711,658 


320 | 


| 1905. 





185,608 | 


5,138, 762 


nan’ a | 
565,680 | 


1,521,422 


20,415,801 


$7,024,685 
370,302 
9,934,248 


639,172 





$1,714,018 
154,111 
2,877,219 
$2,720 


56,576 
27 , 949 
159, 802 
67 S61 
1,733,557 
159,000 


989,551 


100, 907 
69,298 
493 
36,740 
90,458 

958 , 738 
ll, oO 

114,895 


22 , 204 $19,657,908 
29, 498 | 


2, 760,234 


39,342,384 


2,652,590 


11,196,198 
1,004, ®7 
1,855,484 

237,470 
22,925,002 
4,576,734 
20 574,566 


27,173,492 





$6,664,101 


599 553 





235, 4106 
181,521 
| 3,188,333 
2,422,190 


1,747,296 





| $8,195,042 
j 546, 306 
11,335,609 
,110 





142.2% 
- 

75,326 
101,175 


28,910,771 
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| $1, 458,008 
| 232, 924 
| 8,296,375 
113, 408 
266 391 
480 958 


179,923 
27,800 
, 999, 420 
97,800 


| 634,451 


to 





9,887,458 


of, 


| a }, 365 
| ae | 1 
) OT 


SO, 98+ | 237 , 926 
2,700 | 4,400 

Wits 12.000 re ae 12.381 
11,4°8 7,700 
6,650 14,947 
94,667 31,650 

. 25,700 
246,876 | 18), 99. 
811,890 | 1,099,368 





$26 , 273, 527 
2,604,858 
40,144,797 
5,190,948 
5,555, 7 
1,525,124 
1,338,815 
1,095,905 
18 , 906 , 362 
9,195,198 
9,940,619 





121,771,942 
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Business failures classified as to causes—Continued 


SUMMARY—DOMINION OF CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 








Number. Assets. 


Failures due to— ; a - : Ne ———— 












































1908. | 1907. 1906. | 1905. 1908. 1907. 1906. 1905 1908. 1907 
Incompetence. __......- 312 204 203 25 S878, 15 l { ’ $1,7 
Inex perience hiniasui 48 0 $1 ) ), 238 1,04 S 
Lack of capital____.... 740 717 626 790 2. 266,775 s RO ) 
Unwise eredits.......-~- 18 11 13 6 100 { 0 l 
Failures of others.---. 21 12 14 12 101 ,200 f ” 8 i 
Extravagance_-_....... 7 8 9 14 175 692 { 
acl 56 63 41 64 O64 l ( ~ 
Competition. ..--...... 9 | ) 9 11 12,213 10" ) 
Specifie conditions. —-- 394 174 168 | 104 3 6 060 I { & 
S ee 9 16 7 4 114,000 108 , 200 6,600 000 { ) 
er i inant ca aeaiaiaiiateel 101 | 105 108 118 163,010 173, 765 182, 760 { 4 8 } 
a 1,715 1,365 | 1,239 | 1,430 7,740,207 5, 276,698 4,305,076 6,584.1 
Percentages of number of failures and liabilities in the United Statcs and Canada in 1908, 1907, 190 ind I 
United States, per cent. Canada, 
———_— — { 
Failures due to— Number. Liabilities. Numb 
1908 1907 190% 1% L908 19 1906 ” rw ) 
| NCe a ee ee 1 G6 ») $ ] 2 9 l ‘ 14.9 2 
a { 1.9 1.0 4.38 1.8 l s 
of eapital itiestidnash .2 37.1 ) 18.4 .Y 
* credits ede aad , 2.3 6 3.7 1 l 1.2 { 
I res of others e ea 1.8 1.4 ; 8.8 ‘ ! 
Vagance die sind l 2 1 } } Pe $ l 
t a 2.2 2.2 8 oD 1. Bel 4 j 
‘ t * 1.8 1 > l 1.7 .4 4 s 
‘ I itnintons ] } f l 1 1.3 | l ] ) 
s OE i 1 "7 sr 4.7) 1.9 7 1 
PPPOE. entisieitine Bah ar Cs bs 11.5 10.1 0 ).2 6.9 l 16.2 s 8 w S 
CAUS OF I L I 
[From Bradstreet’s Journal, January 25, 1908.] ‘ 
For many years past Bradstreet’s 1 1 Vv I d 
derived from its statistics ol i t ! 
ply the community whi h1 ; ; 
information regardit ht ter tl ‘ ( 
rts of last resort in the world g t , 
{ vast mass of .information ta regare ; : 
} ng causes of disasté ( ! pub aa 
1, for the of tho ul will 
ence of ot! 1d profit by ns t 
tigat is “adstreet’s iz | l | 
dencic within t indiv h I I ‘ 
fths of isin fa the 1 I t g d aaa 
ne Is condition W I ] th 
ight out that ti! nt t ( . | ed 1 aire nd 
1 iccess lu ‘ t vid i t vi 
i T h v ? t \y 
prep lerance in ! having in I I i i ° : 
of ilur t rat ~ ned, and t t : 
to it le tl I rds 1907, 1 \ é $ ’ l 
grea d by ! l 
! 1 ist rsil ypen LV » t 
ty, attention is directed to a fev I g on 
1907 1 
t s 
A ¢ A » 
i year was a ] 1 of extr f t t 
ginning, but with fir ia trings I 1, and a. : : : 
il stagnation mal l quart I) 10,265 ae Cal * 
luals, firms, or corporations demonstr { : 
osition to pay their creditors in full, tl 1 inc! 
o r cent over 1906 and of 2.9 per cent over 1905 tad ( t nl : 
l per cent from the total of 1904 rhe 
did not show any shar] rgenc from the 1 t 
previou ng " Cor t} nr ( l s It 
er : . . ; a lia win t t] : Ir 
re S in I mont! ‘ L, 
year, ¢ : a sum three times t reported in 19 { 
d slightly exceeding the total r rded in 1893, hitherto the 1 © 
r in this respect. That special strain wa xert ther N ol 
ntly solvent cc ns by the \ ts of tl I ‘ I l e) 
neared the end, is 1 lain by the fact that the a ; of th Mt = 
volved concerns totaled $287,900,000, or 75 per cent of tl : 
: igainst a percentage of 50 in 1906, .9 in 1896. and of 60.6 in . . 
BRADSTREET’S BUSINESS MORTALITY TABI . 


. Despite the stress in 1907, and the fact that there were 1, 
individuals, firms, or corporations in business then—a gain of } l , as if 
cent over 1906 and of 32 per cent over 189S—only seventy hundré eyond control of the individ 
of 1 per cent of these failed, as against sixty-six hundredths in 1906 | as against 20.3 | cent in 1906 | 
and seventy-three hundredths in 1905. Up to 1907 the mortality had | more to bl 








I l in 1907 t 1906 
iropped steadily year by year from 1896, but leaving out 1906 the com- | were conc but when 

mercial death rate in 1907 was the lowest recorded. Reasons for this | found that the three ca 

are not far to seek. The full force of the convulsions of 1907, espe responsible for 55.4 p 


cjally upon the smaller concerns, could hardly have been exercised in | per cent in 1906 In 19 =6.4 
that year, and the harvest of small and large failures alike since Janu- | cent of tl i 


ary 1, 1908, lends color to this view. Among the apparent causes for | sidered that ‘tl 
a decreasing commercial death rate is the fact that improved credit | from the spr 





while that of 1 
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spread late in the year, the variation from 1893 as regards the per- 
centages of the number of casualties is easily understood. 
Failures, asscts, liabilities, and number in business yearly since 1881. 
{ | l 
Per cent ee ere: 
Year, | Number eae .~ ori oy pooh assets to; Number in} Per cent 
failures. | crease | millions.| millions.| ,!/9 business. | failing. 
( bilities. 

190 10.965 9.3 $287 .9 $383.7 75.0 1, 447,680 70 
19 0.28 9 | 63.1 127.2 YO 1,401,085 0 
1005 5 4.3 | 65.0 121.8 +3 1,352,947 .73 
1%) 10,417 6.5 | 75.7 143.6 2.7 | 1,307,746 79 
190% »775 I 9 | 84.1 154.3 54.5 1,272,909 .76 
1902 9,973 6.3 | 50.4 105.5 47.7 | 1,238,973 .80 
1901 10,648 7.4] 61.1 130.1 16.9 1,201 , 852 SS 
10K) %, 912 + 2.8 | 60.1 127.2 47.2 1,161,639 .85 
1589 9,642 16.9 | 60.1 119.8 M1 1,125,873 .55 
188 11,615 11.2 73.1 141.6 1.6 1,093,373 1.06 
a 13,083 13.3 86.5 158.7 54.5 1,085,053 1.20 
1896 15,004 16.4 147.8 246.9 50.9 1,079,070 1.40 
1895..-..! 12,958 + 1.8 | 87.6 158.7 55.2 | 1,053,635 1.23 
1894 12,724 17.9 | 3.2 151.5 | 54.9 1,047,974 1.21 
1908... 15, 50 91.0 5 382.1 69.6 1,059,014 1.46 
1892... 10,270 i7.1 7 108 .6 50.3 1,035,564 -W 
1801... 12,304 +16.2 | 9 193.1 | 1,018,021 1,21 
1890.....| 10,673 9.0 | 7 175.0 989,420 1.07 
ISS)... 11,719 10.7 5 140.7 | 0.0 978, 000 1.20 
188s | 10,587 9.7 | 9 120.2 52.0 955,000 1.10 
1887 9,740 7.8 6 130.6 50.0 933 ,000 1.04 
IS86 10,568 1.9 5.8 113.6 49.0 920 ,000 1.15 
1885 11.116 14 45.2 119.1 16.0 899,000 1.25 
1IS84__ 2. 11,620 13.0 134.6 248.7 4.0 875,000 1.32 
1883 10,299 4.0 00.8 175.9 52.0 853,009 1.20 
1882 * 7,635 8.0 17.4 93.2 51.0 £20,000 93 
188] 7 5,929 55.9 76.0 47.0 780,000 76 

Lack of capital, as usual, was the most notable predisposing cause of 
failure, 37.1 per cent of all the casualties being due to this. It is 


worth noting that this cause has shown a steady rise year by year since 
1904, and the percentage covered by it is, in fact, the highest reported 
since 1891. Tlowever, the liabilities due to this cause were not so large 
us in the preceding year, and, indeed, this cause fell to second place as 
regards liabilities resulting therefrom, being supplanted by specific con- 
ditions, which, while inducing only 16.3 per cent of the failures, as 
against 17.3 per cent in 1906, were responsible for 51.7 per cent of the 
liabilities, as against only 17.9 per cent in 1906. The liabilities due to 


lack of capital aggregated only 18.4 per cent of the 1907 total, as 
against 30.9 per cent in 1906. Incompetence, which was credited with 
causing 22.6 per cent of the casualties, was responsible for only 8.9 per 
cent of the liabilities, as against 15.5 per cent in 1906. The unsettling 


events of the last quarter may here be said to have warped the propor 








tions of the liabilities assignable to the various causes, while leaving | grown with the growth of the organization itself in the more than half 
the percentages as regards number of failures at about the normal. | century of its existence until the offices of the Bradstreet Company, 
Fraud, the cause fourth in relative prominence, brought about 10.1 per | once confined to a few large eastern cities in the.United States, now 
cent of the failures—a proportion, by the way, which changes little | extend not only throughout the territory of the great Republic, not 
from year to year—-but resulted in only 5.1 per cent of the liabilities, | omitting its latest acquisitions in so far as they are commercially 
The large proportion of liabilities due to this cause in 1906—15.1 per | cognizable, but into the Dominion of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and the 
cent was occasioned by dishonesty, affecting the suspensions of some | islands of the sea, the United Kingdom, Australasia, and, through its 
large financial institutions ; and it may be said with apparent truth that, | association with the Institute W. Schimmelpfeng, throughout the entire 
taking normal years, the loss from frand is smaller relatively than the | Continent of Europe. In a word, the institution exercises its functions 
number of failures ascribed to it. The ot! less important causes | as a guardian of solvency and disseminutor of commercial information 
showed few changes, as will be seen by reference to the accompanying wherever a condition of settled order marks the secure extension of the 
tabular exhibit. sphere of civilization, law, and commercial credit. 
Proportion of failures to those in business for the past four years. 
1907. 1906. | 1905. 1904, 
en . ! _ 
— ak Ree 
| Number in| Number | Number in| Number | Number in) Number | Number in) Number 
| business. failing. | business. failing. | business. failing. business. failing 
NS ns i Si ih le as oh es a bien ties s Bia adlim wabiiieiad aioli 881,139 883 372,517 2,9P0 860,387 2,878 348 ,668 8.041 
en elena Liemainiokaadcibad aenickde eta 118,291 14 115,485 1,261 | 112,919 1,491 109,919 1,691 
ON os, ck ia ini dtiacngeniinenneenn badddbedbaate tomate athneeddaeal 263 , 948 2,213 250, 207 1,927 | 238 ,618 2,123 229,084 1,76 
Western a a Oe ee ee 401,435 | 1,874 | 390,818 1,837 | 380,214 1,819 268 820 ‘ 
Northwestern 2 166,624 | 697 163 ,201 658 | 158,529 747 154,855 i 
I a 88,835 | 653 87.028 658 80,870 780 714,585 T64 
STOR cand cians cdcnnenennedassepenbyassnnanheawessacsaeneshesanseueebeen 24,408 131 22,729 129 | 21,410 129 21,780 I 
I: TIMI SPT ci a 1, 447,680 10,265 1,401,985 9,285 | 1,352,947 9,967 1,207 , 746 10,417 
ge oar gieteiaeacie aera teas elastase ioe re eae eal ee ae De 116, 202 1,365 112,362 1,239 | 114,335 1,430 110,615 1,175 
Puan. mies SCtes Ge Ci vain Scetekbn cccdctocccccdncassink 1,563,882 11,630 1,514,347 10,624 1, 467 , 282 11,397 1,418,261 11,592 
| 
_— . | 
APPENDIX B. | weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, 30 cents 
Exuiprr A per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 25 pounds per 
ws} es dozen, 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte 
LEATHER SCHEDULE IN THE DINGLEY TARIFF BILL. leather and pianoforte action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather 
37. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, | shoe a penne a unfinished, ow cents a eee —" and 20 pet 
15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, made a ts . ae *y A That ho shoes made of leather, apt aad — - 
from imported hides, there shall’ be allowed a drawback equal to the | ae mi 4 orn 4 at eat er cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
amount of duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations as a oe ne foi conversic n into manufactured articles, shall be 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 
138. Band of belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper, and all other | GLOVES. 
leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed, kangaroo, sheep, and | 
goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), dressed and finished, chamois | 459. Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or 
and other skins, and bookbinders calfskins, all the foregoing not spe- | partly manufactured, shall pay duty at the following rates, the lengths 
cially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad vale*tem: skins for mo- stated in each case being the extreme length when stretched to their 
rocco, tanned but unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem; patent, japanned, | full extent, namely: 
varnished, or enameled leather, weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen 440. Women's or children’s “glace” finish, Schmaschen (of sheep 


fRisdes or skins, 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; if 
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SOME TESTS OF CREDIT GRANTING AND REPORTINW, 


The collated figures of the capital employed by those who failed in 
the United States and Canada in 1907 show that 10.469 out of 11.620 
failures, or 90 per cent, were of those with $5,000 capital or less. This 
compares with 91.5 peg cent in 1906, and it is the smallest proportion 
reported since 1897. Those with over $5,000 and less than $20,000 
capital numbered 764, or 6.6 per cent, the largest percentage reported 
in eleven years, though closely approached in 1904; and those with over 
$20,000 but under $50,000 capital failing numbered 225, or 1.9 per cent 
of all, a percentage not equaled since 1904. These figures indicated that 
the larger concerns were hit relatively harder by the troubles of 1907 
than were the smaller ones; and it may be said that business mortality 
in that year, figuratively speaking, chose shining marks. ‘This becomes 
clearer when the large number of concerns failing with a capital of 
$1,000,000 or over is considered. Of these there were 12, a number not 
equaled since 1893. It is also found that there were 10,573 failing con 
cerns, 90.9 per cent of all in this country and Canada, which had only 
a very moderate or no credit rating at all, while those in good credit 
made up 7.9 per cent of all failing, and 1.2 per cent were rated in 
| very good or a still higher credit. The compilation as to the Habilities 
of those who failed shows that 59.6 per cent owed less than $5,000, as 
|} against 62.7 per cent in 1906, while 40.4 per cent of those failing had 
| liabilities of $5,000 or over, as against 37.3 per cent in 1906. ‘his in 
dicates the percentage of those with minimum liabilities to have been 
| the smallest reported since 1893, when 58.9 per cent in that class failed 
These latter statistics again point to what has already been indicated, 
viz, that the small trader and the one possessing the least ability to 
| obtain credit escaped, in 1907 at least, the fullest effects of the con 
vulsions. 

IN CANADA. 

There were 1,365 failures in Canada, Newfoundland, St. Pierre, 
Miquelon in 1907, with liabilities of $11,735,272 and assets of $5 
698. This marked an increase of 10 per cent in number and of 2 


and 
76, 


per 








cent in liabilities as compared with 1906, and the percentage of assets 


to liabilities was 44.9, as against 45.5 per cent in 1906. Lack of capital 
caused 52.5 per cent of these failures, as against 50.6 per cent in 1906, 
| and accounted for 60.6 per cent of the liabilities, as against 9 p 
cent in the preceding year. of 





Incompetence, the next cause in point 
fatality, provided 14.9 per cent of the number and 15.3 per cent of the 


liabilities. These two causes, both faults of those failing, therefor 
effected 67.4 per cent of the failures and 75.9 per cent of the liabilities. 
| Specific conditions, the third cause in order—one, however, beyond con 
| trol of the individual—accounted for 12.7 per cent of the number and 7 
per cent of the liabilities, but this cause, like incompetence, was not so 
fatal or so damaging as in the year 1906. 

The information upon which the foregoing data are based was pro 
cured and distributed by the Bradstreet Company while acting in its 
capacity as an authority through whose instrumentality credit is not 
only determined but fostered and its extension promoted wherever com 
merce engages the activities cf men. It should not be forgotten, how 

| ever, that the source of that information is the business community it 
| self, without whose cooperation the results attained could not have been 
reached. The nature and extent of that cooperation reflect in a striking 
| way the confidence of the commercial community in the integrity of pur 
pose of the institution and the character of its administration in the 
discharge of the functions which have been assumed by it in relation to 
| the business world. That confidence and that cooperation have steadily 







































origin), not over 14 inches in length, $1.75 per dozen pairs; over 14 
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inches and not over 17 inches in length, $2.25 per dozen pairs; over 
17 inches in length, $2.75 per dozen pairs; men’s “glace” finish, 
Schmaschen (sheep), $3 per dozen pairs. 

441. Women’s or children’s “ glace” finish, lamb or sheep, not ove 
14 inches in length, $2.50 per dozen pairs; over 14 and not over 1 
inches in length, $3.50 per dozen pairs; over 17 inches in length, $4.50 
per dozen pairs; men’s “glace” finish, lamb or sheep, $4 per dozen 
pairs. 

442. Women’s or children’s “ glace” finish. goat, kid, or other leather 
than of sheep origin, not over 14 inches in length, $3 per dozen pairs; 
over 14 and not over 17 inches in length, $3.75 per dozen pairs; over 1% 
inches in length, $4.75 per dozen pairs; men’s * glace” finish, kid, goat, 
or other leather than of sheep origin, $4 per dozen pairs. ; 

443. Women’s or children’s, of sheep origin, with exterior grain sur 
face removed, by whatever name known, not over 17 inches in length, 
$2.50 per dozen pairs; over 17 inches in length, $3.50 per dozen pairs; 
men's, of sheep origin, with exterior surface removed, by whatever name 
known, &4 per dozen pairs. 

444. Women’s or children’s kid, goat, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by whatever name known, 
not over 14 inches in length, $3 per dozen pairs; over 14 and not ove 
17 inches in length, $3.75 per dozen pairs: over 17 inches in length, 
$4.75 per dozen pairs; men’s goat, kid, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by whatever name known, 
$4 per dozen pairs. 

445. In addition to the foregoing rates, there shall be paid the fol- 
lowing cumulative duties : On all leather gloves when lined, $1 per dozen 
pairs; on all pique or prix seam gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs; on all 
gloves stitched or embroidered with more than three single strands or 
cords, 40 cents per dozen pairs. 

446. Glove tranks, with or without the usual accompanying pieces 
shall pay 75 per cent of the duty provided for the gloves in the fabrica 
tion of which they are suitable. 

447. Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or parts of either, in sets or in 
parts, finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
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EXuisitT B. 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF CUSTOM RATES UNDER ACT OF 1897. 


Alcohol, amylic, or fusel oil, one-fourth cent per pound. 

Barley, bushel of 48 pounds, 30 cents per bushel. 

Beads, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per pound. 

Beer, porter, and ale, 20 to 40 cents per gallon. 

sindings, cotton and flax, 45 per cent ad valor@m. 

sindings, wool, 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Blankets. 22 to 23 cents per pound and 30 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Books, charts, maps, 25 per cent ad yalorem. 

Bronze, manufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Brushes, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Butter, and substitutes for cheese, 6 cents per pound. 

Button, sleeve and collar, gilt, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Canvas for sails, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Carpets, 22 to 60 cents per square yard and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Cattle (over 1 year old), 274 per cent ad valorem. 

Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Clocks, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Clothing, ready-made, 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Coal, bituminous, 67 cents per ton. 

Confectionery, all sugar (if more than 15 cents per pound), 50 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Copper, maufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton gloves and handkerchiefs, 45 to 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton hosiery, 50 cents to $2 per dozen pairs and 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cotton shirts and drawers, 60 cents to $2.25 per dozen and 15 to 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton plushes, unbleached, 9 cents per square yard and 
ad valorem. 

Cotton curtains and cotton webbing, 50 and 45 per cent ad valorein. 

Cutlery, 16 to 20 cents each, plus 15 to 45 per cent. 

Diamonds, 10 cents and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Drugs, not crude, one-fourth cent per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. ° 

liyewoods, extract of, seventh-eights cent per pound. 

Earthenware, 25 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Legs, 5 cents per dozen, 

oxtracts, meat, 35 cents per pound. 

‘ish, smoked, dried, three-fourths cent per pound. 


oo 


] 
] 
I 
Flannels, 22 to 23 cents per pound, 30 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 
I 
} 
I 


25 per cent 


‘lax, manufactures of, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
‘lowers, artificial, 50 per cent ad valorem. 
‘ruits, 1 cent per pound, 25 cents per bushel, 35 per cent 
Fur, manufactures of, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Furniture, wood, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Glassware, plate, silvered, and bottles, 60 per cent ad valorem, 8 to 
11 cents per square foot, 1 cent per pound 
Glucose, 14 cents per pound. 
Glue, value not over 7 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound. 
Gc'd, manufactures of, not jewelry, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Hair, 10 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Hams and bacon, 5 cents per pound. 
Hay, $4 per ton. 
Hemp cordage, 2 cents per pound. 
Hides, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Honey, 20 cents per gallon. 
Hoops, iron or steel, baling, 5 to 10 cents per pound. 
Hlops, 12 cents per pound. 
Hlorn, manufactures of, 3° per cent ad valorem. 
Horses, mules, $30 per head. 
India rubber, manufactures of, vulcanized, 30 and 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 
Instruments, metal and musical, 45 per cent ad valorem 
Iron, manufactures of, screws, tinned plates, 45 per cent ad valorem, 
12 cents per pound, 14 cents per pound. 
Jewelry, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Lard, 2 cents per pound 
Lead, pigs, bars, type metal, 24 cents, 14 cents per pound. 
Leather manufactures, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Linen manufactures, wearing apparel, 45 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 


ad valorem. 
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Macaroni, cents per pound. 


45 cents per 





and rattan, 


per square 


Nails, cut. 
Oilcloth, value 


horseshoe, 





’s cents, 





Paintings 





manufacture 





hotograph albums, slides, 


ilp wood for 
uicksilver, 





manufactures 
Smokers’ 


Soap, castile, toilet, perfumed 


Tin plates, 


! 
ural, preserved, 25 pet 


champagne 


letter and questions to 





eather Reporter of Lecem 


States on 
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remainder 
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express pinion on a matter of so grave an import until some of the 
f ‘ cted with it, and also some of the facts, were before us, 
o! h competent opinion might be based. 

It seems to us from the very fact that the United Shoe Machinery 
or ny is placing its newest types of shoe machines in large quan- | 
tit in all parts of the civilized world, that this fact, taken into con- 

i tion with the low price of labor prevalent in foreign countries, | 
might be a good reason why the duty on shoes should remain undis- | 


Frye Shoe Company, Marlboro, Mas “We do not believe 





a reduction or repeal of the duty would benefit us at all, and so long | 
as all shoe manufacturers are running to their fullest capacity with | 
good profits, as they evidently are at the present time, we are in favor | 
of ‘letting the tariff alone.’ ”’ 
The Pingree Company, Detroit, Mich.: “* We are bending our energies 
to tting hides on the free list, and feel that at this time it is unwise 
to take up the question of free sole leather or free shoes, both of which 
would enta nsiderable inquiry. We do not feel competent to answer 
yo questi concerning this without more information than we have 


at hand.”’ } 



































































the sun in o 
is necessary. 

Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. : 
of the duty on hides will help. 
on leather be also repealed.” 

Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburg, Va. : ““We heartily concur in Mr. 
Jones's forceful views on this subject.” 

Wertheimer-Swarts Company, St. Louis, Mo.: “We favor the repeal 
of the duty on hides and sole leather. Lowering the cost of making of 
shoes, competition will take care of prices.” 

Churchill & Alden Company, Campello: “Am anxious to have the duty 
taken off.” (This firm replied “ yes” to both questions. ) 

M. D. Wells Company, Chicago, Ill.: “If we can have 
would be willing to allow shoes to come free of duty.” 

A. B. Noyes & Co., Georgetown, Mass.: “1f we have free raw 
rial, we will risk all competition.” 

J. S. Zulick & Co., Orwigsburg, Pa.: “ Haven't studied the question 
carefully, but Mr. Jones’s views on the subject seem right and are 
plausible.” 

I’. M. Hodgdon, Haverhill, Mass. : 


pen competition, and it does not seem that a duty on shoes 


“The tepeal 
It is just as important that the duty 


free hides, 


mate- 


“It would seem that 



























, ; possibly im 
M. I’, Hammond, Pleasantville, N. Y.: “ With cheap material we can | the far-distant future a duty of 10 per cent might be an advantage to 
I t fair profit; with high material we stand a chance to get part | equalize difference in cost of labor on shoes, but believe the probability 
of ick, but a very small proportion. The co tion of the shoe trade | is to the contrary.” 
t y could hardly be worse, so far as the manufacturers are con- | Friedman Brothers Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.: “The duty off 
( | hides and sole leather will benefit everyone. The duty on shoes very 
l Cr rt Slipper Company, vy York: “A reduction of duty on | few at present, and with the advantage of free hides the American 
é lly on cloth and felt slippers, which are classified under | manufacturer can meet any conditions that may arise through foreign 
sl *, Will practically ri our business, no n ‘rr how cheap sole | competition.” 
leather may be, Thevefore, if the reduction of du can only be reached H. R. Ford & Co., Lynn, Mass.: “ We are heartily in favor of repeal- 
by a reduction of duty on shoes, we must be against it.’’ ing the duty on hides and sole leather, and are willing to have the 
Jerolemon-Oliver Company, Rochester, N. Y.: “I should not be in | whole duty on shoes taken off, as we do not fear competition on cheap 
favor of taking the duty off shoes coming to this country.” shoes. We know that the manufacturers of this country can hold 
Iianan & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “If the duty of 15 per cent on hides | their own in this line.” 
is removed and the duty on sole leather reduced to 10 per cent and duty J. G. Hynds Shoe Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn.: “ The 
for shoes reduced to 10 per cent, I believe it would meet with all the | shoe duty does not help us any, and we do not believe it helps any 
requirements and ne ities of the situation.” other shoe manufacturer in the United States. 
rhe Rich Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis ‘We favor most emphat- “The hide duty enables the beef trust, Big 4, to dictate prices on 
i the repeal of the 15 per cent duty on hi , Which, in our opinion, | hides in the United States. Abolish the hide tariff and the beef and 
j thing 1 n | than an arbitrary on the American boot hide monopoly wili not be enabled to ‘hold up’ tanners as they now 
{ | shoe manufacturer, and is a protection « to the meat packer and | do.” 
incidentally to the foreign boot and shoe manufacturer, who receives a | THE PROBLEM OF FUTURE PRICES. 
! \ . \ "hes j ather P inoy . ; 
~s We . ld fu ai ce gg tte a pote — moval of the 20 | ..48 the old year draws to a close and will soon sink into history and 
cl aap aca teat Teg ete eee — oe ee = “ aie oe vonercinice | 25 the new year looms on the horizon, thoughtful men in our trade are 
per + SEs On camer, i Ae @ Hot object, as a fair compromise | mingling with their holiday rejoicing serious conjectures as to what 
_ heed pe ne aii a “ts ae ee eee duty a morf | May be in store for the leather and leather-consuming industry. Every- 
oy weal a ee of cemanding the repeal of the entire present duty of | one, from the hide dealer to the consumer of shoes, harness, etc., real- 
‘In consideration of the above we would be willing to take our | ‘“* that 2505 WES 8 Se Ss eee 5 
chances to es mpete with the world in the sale of shoes without any WILL PRICES DECLINE OR ADVANCE? 
protective duty whatever. We believe that with the exception of a The past is an open book that all may read, but the future is a blank 
small proportion of fancy slippers, etc., in which a good deal of hand | page. Will prices stick or will they decline? ‘These are pertinent ques- 
work is utilized, the American manufacturer, in spite of higher labor, | tions, but a more sensational interrogation presses for an answer 
can produce goods of superior fit and style that would give the Ameri- | will the advance continue and will present prices look small and cheap 
can goods § 1 preference i to command the trade of the world; at a vear hence? 
ears to us at the present time.’ It is dificult to set aside self-interest and consider trade movement 
oe Manufacturing Company, Pontiac, Ill “We believe it | dispassionately, but it would seem necessary at this time seriously 
good thing for the people to have free hid We are a part | decide whether the higher prices already established resulted from nat 
e.”” ral causes that will continue operative or whether the advance mi 
lastwood & Son Company, Rochester, N. Y.: “ We are in | ment has reached its apex. If the disruption in leather values logica 
repeal of the duty on hide and sole leather, and, in further | resulted from world-wide conditions, why should it not continue? 
( D youl inqu ry, would state that we ars in favor of suc ha NO AX TO GRIND. 
evViISior ) he LUTY I noes as car >» col rently I e ol | . . " . 
i nanahiing ‘tl e it i oa of shecmatners in a ¢ ral weep. —- cae Hide and Leather has no interest except to hold the mirror up to a 
an extent the proposed repeal of the duty on hide and sole leather | great industry and faithfully to reflect things as they are. We do not 
would enter into the cost of shoes.”’ : venture to predict, but we do call attention to world-wide conditions 
Giiesecke-D’Oench-Hays Shoe Company, Jefferson City, Mo “Tf our | that are likely to affect future prices. | For two years Hide and Leather 
industr are to | aged, it seems to us that the Government | has been printing articles demonstrating that the per capita consump- 
u i r } ional but ns in the shape of revenue tax tion of beef is not keeping pace with the per capita cons imption of 
at ‘ This i urely no enco gsement to manufae leather, with the result that hides and skins under the operation of the 
tu enter] ( own Government handicaps us in our efforts | law of supply and demand are increasing in cost in all the markets ef 
to est i é t y giving foreigners rtunity to buy | the world. ad eros 
Ameri leathe r than citizens of ft] untry can purchase | MORE SHEEP, LESS BEEF. 
~~ = , * to the re te V h the Government grants With a view to further substantiating or disproving this postulate 
on ¢ t le I means the encouraging of one industry at the | we have interview M. F. Horine, official statistician of the Union Stock 
expr of I ; Yards and Transit Company, Chicago. He tells us that his company 
Neenah 8 Company, Neenah, Wis.: “If the 25 per cent duty on | does not expect any considerable increase in the cattle supply, for the 
8! r any portion that duty, would prevent the removal of the | reason that the demand for beeves on the hoof and the prices paid do 
ad 1 hides, we would say, Remove all of the duty from shoes, as / not furnish any incentive to stock raisers to increase their herds. Mr. 
we need not at present fear competition from foreign countries in the | Horine gives a variety of reasons why the cattle and beef industries 
manufacture of sh The removal of the duty on hides we belieye | are not expanding proportionately with the population of the country. 
to esse! and should not have been placed there in 1897.” Hie deplores the widespread daily newspaper attacks upon the so-called 
Isaac Fe . Jr., Company, Camden, N. J.: “I fully concur in the | “ beef trust.” and says that these, together with the stories about em- 
opinion expressed by Charles H. Jones in Shoe and Leathe: Reporter.” | balmed beef printed during the Spanish-American war, prejudiced the 
rappan Shoe Manufacturing Company, Lynn “Shoes need no pro American public against dressed beef. In this connection he adduces 
ti Foreign shoes could not be given away in this country. They | the fact that receipts and slaughter of sheep have increased in much 
hal and not fitted for the trade in this country: ~ Besides ereater degree than those of cattle. In 1888 receipts of cattle at the 
be produced in any country as cheaply as here.” / vreat stock vards of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Louis were 
Jones Shoe Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio: 4.477.470 head. In 1904 the entry at these centers amounted to 










» in favor of the repeal of all duties pertaining to the 
try, and are willing to do what we can to that end.” 
& Co., Chicago: “We are ungualifiedly in favor of the | 
veal « he per cent duty on hides, and also the 20 | 
on sole le a 
{ itent t 10st all people identified with the shoe or 
ries that tl peal of the duty on hides without the re- | 
peal of the duty on sole leather would be more or less ineffective. It is | 


y essential that both the 





a ely ) duty on hides and the duty on sole 
leather should be repealed in order to conserve the future of the shoe, 
leather, and harness business of the United States 


“In exchange we would be more than pleased to see the entire 25 per 
cent duty on shoes taken off We require no protection as far as shoes 
are concerned. There should be none. It is a mere makeshift and sop. | 
It does no g 


rod. 


“We should have lower tariffs and more reciprocity, particularly with | 
Canada and South American republics.”’ | 
Noves-Norman Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: “If hides and leather 
should go much higher, would favor free list for h‘'des, leather, and 


shoe If a steady leather market now continues on about present basis, 
would be opposed to revision ; shoes, leather, and hides are high enough ; 
not much too high.” 

Racine Shoe Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis.: “We believe the | 
repeal of duty on hides is almost unanimous with shoe manufacturers. 
4s to the duty on shoes, our trade is growing, with every country under 








7'974.110. Receipts of sheep at the four points in 1888 were 2,307,050 
head, and in 1904, 8,050,900 head. From these figures it will be seen 
that receipts of cattle have not quite doubled in sixteen years, while 
receipts of sheep have almost quadrupled. 


NO BEEF FOR BREAKFAST. 


The introduction of cereal breakfast foods has probably not been 
sufficiently considered as a factor in revolutionizing the food supply of 
the American people. There are said to be sixty-two manufacturers of 
cereal foods at Battle Creek, Mich., alone. It is only necessary to 
visit any one of the thousands of small grocery stores and glance at 
the shelves to form some idea of the tremendous consumption of pre- 
pared cereals. 

IRRIGATION AND REFRIGERATION. 


Irrigation has become an important factor in the food supply. 
Thousands of acres that formerly were used for cattle feeding are now 
vielding cereals and table vegetables. The refrigerator car has made 
possible the transportation of perishable articles from long distances, 
and the cold-storage plant enables dealers to hold such merchandise 
for sale, so that eggs, poultry, fish, fruit, and fresh vegetables are 
obtainable by the American people practically during every month of 
the year. AH these circumstances tend to lessen the per capita con- 
sumption of beef, and this reduces the supply of hides and skins ayail- 
able for making leather. 


EFFECT OF 
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MORE LEATHER, BUT LESS RAW MATERIAL. 


Coincident with this limitation of raw material is the greatly expand- 
ing consumption of leather. In recent years leather has come into 
great favor for upholstering fine furniture, as well as for mural decora 
tions. A tanner of leather for automobiles recently told us that the 
sales of his company were just fifteen times greater than one year ago 
Foot gear has been made for so many years at such reasonable prices 
that the per capita consumption of leather has increased by reason of 
the fact that nearly everyone possesses a number of pairs of shoes. 
There are shoes for every vocation and sport, and fashionable ladies 
have foot gear to match every gown. 


CHEAP BEEF—-DEAR HIDES. 


Hides and skins are in less supply and gerater demand in all the 
markets of the world, a condition that is faithfully reflected in the 
markets. The increasing demand for hides and the decreasing demand 
for beef are reflected in the selling prices of hides and cattle on the 
hoof. During 1893 native steer hides ranged from to 9 cents in 
price, while the steers themselves brought from $5. to $6.50 per 
hundred pounds. To-day we find beeves on the hoof bringing about the 
same prices as twelve years ago, while the hides are closely sold up 
at 16 cents. Years ago hides sold for little more and sometimes for 
even less than beef, but to-day steers that sell for 54 cents per pound 
on the hoof yield hides that easily bring 16 cents per pound 

It must be admitted that the increasing cost of leather has a substan 
tial basis in conditions affecting the quantity of raw material availa! 
As we said at the outset, the question for every thoughtful man in the 
trade to endeavor to answer for himself is, Will the upheaval in price 
during 1905 continue ia the same or greater degree during 1906? 





APPENDIX D. 
[From the Shoe and Leather Reporter. ] 


BRITISH POLITICIANS ON AMERICAN SHOE TRADE EFFECTS OF OUR TARIFF 
AS SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES. 


As I have said, opinions on the tariff question are much divided, even 
among manufacturers; as far as the operatives are concerned, however, 
I fancy the vote will go solid for free trade at the election. [British 
shoemakers have always been advocates of liberal principles, and it 
seems most unlikely they will be won over by any arguments in favor of 
protection. Speaking at a small army-shoemaking center called Raunds 
recently, F. A. Channing, the late member for the division, dealt exten 
sively with the aspect of the American shoe trade and its position under 
a protective tariff. ‘The speech appears to me tqbe so directly interest 
ing to your readers that I am tempted to give rather copious extracts 
from it. Mr. Channing prefaced his remarks by observing that he had 
only recently returned from a tour of the United States, which included 
an inspection of the shoe industry of Massachusetts—*‘ the Northamp 
tonshire of the United States.”” He said this district was exactly in 
the same position, and had been for the past ten years, in which Mr 
Chamberlain wanted to place the whole of this country. He went on 
to say Massachusetts resembled England in the sense that the greater 
portion of its food and raw material came from outside. She had been 
placed under a complete scientific tariff protecting every industry in the 
country. They had had ten years of protection, and what was the 
result? The whole of the workmen and nine-tenths of the manufac 
turers of that State engaged in the shoe industry were eagerly demand 
ing a complete and absolute withdrawal of the system. The feeling 
was of the strongest possible kind against protection, because it was 
felt its burdens were far greater than any advantage the duty gave 
them. Mr. Channing went on to say that whilst he was in the State 
an election was in progress, and that turned on the question which of 
the two parties—Republicans and Democrats—were the most in earnest 
in getting rid of protection from that highly protected State. Until 
the Dingley tariff was adopted the boot and shoe industry was going 
up by leaps and bounds. The increase was SO or 90 per cent in the 
ten years before the tariff, but now the growth of the industry was 
almost suspended and the number of employees and the amount of 
wages had decreased. They got the advantage of 25 per cent duty yet 
they had to pay an enormous duty on coal, although they could other 
wise have coal for very little by sea from Canada. They were pre 
vented from getting steel and timber at terms reasonable enough for 
the construction of factories and machinery, and the raw materials, 
hides, or finished leather, were subject to a heavy duty, which largely 
increased the cost of production. 


TRUSTS FROM A BRITISH STANDPOINT. 


This champion of the British shoemakers waseparticularly caustic in 
his observations on American trade combinations. Alluding to the beef 
trust he said it had bribed the legislators to impose a duty of 15 per 
cent on raw hides, and were thus enabled to impose a blackmail of 
£2.000,000 on every industry of which leather was the raw material. 
Passing to the leather trust, he said that no sooner did it become power 
ful than the beef trust bought them up. The leather trust had a duty 
of 20 per cent on all leather imported into the United States, and got a 
rebate of 90 per cent on the rawhide, which they converted into leather 
and exported to England. The result was that English manufacturers, 
with their happy system of free trade, got the American leather 15, 20, 
to 25 per cent cheaper than the American manufacturers could get their 
leather, which was manufactured in America. At the conclusion of his 
speech to these British army shoemakers, Mr. Channing said these pre 
cious tariffs handicapped the American manufacturers and gave the Eng 
lish command of the markets of the world. “ They need not be afraid 
he added, “that these poor American manufacturers were going to slip 
out of the toils and compete with them in the near future, for no toad 
under the harrow was half so badly off as the American shoe industry 
under the combined forces of the gigantic trusts which used protection 
as their weapons.” 

I give the above opinions for what they are worth; they are, however, 
from two representative men, and show that American shoes and leather 
are playing an important part in shaping the destiny of British economic 
—.- Mr. Channing may be “ playing to the gallery,’ as we say in 
Ingland, but his opinions are given with a frankness which leaves no 
doubt as to his opinions. Whether his probably superficial inspection 
of American industrial conditions was sufficient to make him an au 
thority on the effects of protected leather it is difficult to say, and 1 
leave American readers to form their own opinions. . 
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APPENDIX E 
LEATHER TRUSTS 
The United States Leather Company, a corporation { ed 
laws of New Jersey, February J SOs acquired t | 
large number of companies and firms engaged in t 




















leather. The property consists of real estate, t : 
hides, bark, ete.; stock, par $100; authorized, com: » S64 
preferred, $64,000,000; issued, common, $62,SS2,500 
$62,282,300; total, $125.164.600 

The preferred stock is 8 per cent cumul itive st k is tr s 
the office of the company, New York Registrar, Ce ry 
pany, New York 7 

rhe amount of stock originally authorized w $s 000.0 
preterred and commor In July, 1895, n ine Pr S4n 
each class was authorized to provide r pure se of k a 

During 1895 6 per cent was paid on p ed, and in IS 
cent In 1897 4 per cent was paid on pre ed, and in 18! 
cent. In April, 1898, dividend was i: ised fro 1 to 13 
In 1895 5 per cent was paid on the | ‘ ! In 1900, 1 
1905, and 1904 6 per cent was paid i livic 1 paid J 
was 1) per cent, being also on l 
mount of dividends overdue n it - J f ed y 1 
about 41 per cent Dividends on t pr j i 
January (1), April, July, and Octobe (See be 
of the reorganization plan dated Dece er 17, 1804 

On December 17, 1904, a « I ‘ l’. Anderson \ 
man; Edward C. Hoyt, A. Au stus Healy, W. G. Ga 
ton, Samuel P. Davidge, Lewis H. Lay Frederic P.O 
W. Krech, and ¢ rge Foster Veabody) . nitted a plan 
zation. It provided for a new mupauy to a ‘ 
old one, or to control it thr gh a rity of the s ‘ 
pany to have $45,000,000 twenty-year 5 pet it I ( 
per cent, cumulative, preferred stock, and $40,000,000 

Under the plan, holders of the old preferred 
for 50 per cent in new preferred, 50 per cent in \ 
per cent in new common, and the old co mm § k W 
changed for the new in the proportion of « re of new 
the old common stock rhe old 6 pe ent de 
disturbed. The capitalization of the new 
lows, if all holders of the stock cepted the plar Five per ce 
$31,141,150; new preferred, $51,141,150; new common, §1 
the latter including $6,200,000 of stock to be given to new 
the company cooperation and for a services and « 
ing out the pla 

The depositary of the committee was the Central 17 st 
New York, and deposits of the old stock were to be 1 ! 
February 15, 1905, the plan having been declared operative 


FUNDED DER’ 

















Debentures, 6 per cent, due May, 1913. May and No he < 
Th issue of debentures was to provid the ympany 
capital The bonds are subject to redemption by sink 
per cent annually, and bonds ca e drawn for 110 I 
on December 31, 1904, $600,000 of the i t ' 
Report for the year ending December 31, 1902, gave 
In 1903, profits, $4,784,998 
Balance sheet December 3, 1905 
‘ 
Cash aia > ¢ 
Due by customers 
Bills receivable 
Doubtful debtors, valued at 
Sundry other debtors and book accounts 
Hides and leather on hand and in process of tann 
Drawbacks due 
Bark at tanneries 
Sundry personal property 
Advances to other companies 
Tannery plants and lands f 
Stocks of other compan £ 
Bonds of Central Pennsylvania Lumber ¢ 
Bonds of Susquehanna and New York R 1 ¢ 
Railroad mortgage 
freasury sti 
Unexpired insurance policies 
Good will, account, et 6 
ae aime is = —s 
LIABII Ss 
Accrued interest _..-.— J 
Current accounts. _.-- 
Bills payable 
Exchange not due 
Bonds 
Less in treasury = 
Reserve for fire insurance 
Preferred stock 62 
Common stock 62 
Surplus January 1, 1905 1 
American Hide and Leather Company, a ! tion f l 
laws of New Jersey in August, 1S99 rhe company 
and business of 22 different esta shments e1 ged 
and sale of upper leathers, particulars of whi ire g 
for 1901 ~ 
rhe establishments acquired represented 75 per 
upper leather in the United State: I 
quired were taken in fee ¢ r of a 
annual net earnings of the separat r ns 
$1,585,748 Stock, par, $100 ruthor i i 
ferred, $17,500,000 Issued, common, $11,274,100 ] 
300: total, $25,822,400 
The stock preferred is 7 per cent imulat 





to assets At the beginning of 1905 the accu i 
amounted to oo per cent 

Transfer agents, North Am 
Trust Company, New York. 































ruary 15, 1905. It was understood that this was a quarterly dividend, 
and that the stock had been placed on a 4 per cent basis. 


i 
FUNDED DEBT 


st mortgage, 6 per cent, due September, 1919, March and Septem- 
837,000. 























Butter, Butt etait Cheese, 
Year dairy, per . creamer! ahead factory, 
I 1 per nd ~~ | per pound 




















Cent Cent Cents. Cents. 
1884-S ! 14.5 9, 24 
1&8 i ) 11.93 9. 41 

5 8. 8 24 14.50 11.19 
1887-88 17.49 ) 15.19 10. 39 
188 fe 16. 29 9.69 
1+83-90 ) 


2 ’ 17.25 10.17 


l 
l 
7 : 
18 eceseeses peaseses 19. 00 0 | 
12 
l 


1 Roonkssdaadeeesssientbenates 0s 24 18. 09 10. 00 

16. 90 | 10.18 
Pe uGewteinessveses SS 18 } 14. 97 | 9.75 
Pees be cutabaceceapes vi 0.54 17.1 14.25 9. 00 
D> < cousee ee " i &. 60 14 12 j 8, 85 
Peis stscstsies bs iavcdasaued | 9. 65 15. 45 | 12. 80 9.05 
i nctcntevens 11. 0 16. 46 | 13.75 | 8.68 
Spe 60 0h0soteee 12. 56 5. 60 14. 08 10. 66 
BOs cols wbbbuee eb asesucodcs 13. 99 9. 90 16, 02 10. 98 
Is 5 ines tgahe elie ‘ 11.97 19. 36 } 13. 25 10, 28 
ivtabinkeveshdiaidusouss on 15. 52 21. 83 | 16. 80 11. 60 
BN é cecccccuesscdeestsodess oéuss 13. 65 20. 95 13. 80 | 11.40 
BOE acnsaccsevesceovasedutocosvese 11.40 20. 70 13. 00 9. 40 
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The first dividend on the preferred stock was 1 per cent, paid Feb- Quotations of No. 2 corn, No. 2 oats, and native steers at St. Louis for 





ected, per| standard, 





twenty years—Continued. 





| | 





MARCH 26, 


Year No. 2 carn, per| No. 2 oats, per | Native steers, 
— bushel. bushel. per 100 pounds, 


} | | 




















Seers, si Potatoes, | Apples, Apples, | Peaches, Sugar 


Cents. | Cents. 


~15 $3.31 | 





16. 59 | 50 $2. $7.29 $7 
13. 58 48 | 1.35 2.40 3. 20 | 7. 
14. 60 53 2.59 3.99 | 5.58 6 
15, 84 838 2.20 6.03 | 6.97 |} We 
13. 50 | 40 1.54 3.01 2.82 | 8 
52 2.82 | 3.73 | 8.11 | 7 

97 3.49 | 9.07 } 8.16 | 6 

45 2.14 | 3. 40 | 2.74 | 4 

55 2. 50 | 3.35 | 3.10 | f 

74 2.90 | 5. O4 4.88 | b 

66 3.30 5.55 5 5 

49 2.02 4.52 | 7. 5 

. 28 1.80 2. 25 6 4 
10.79 48 1.97 2.64 7. f 
12.14 | 57 2.76 4.31 | 8. 5 
13. 55 | 49 2. 59 4.81 10. ‘ 5 
13. 43 | 43 2. 54 3.44 8.! 6 
14. 98 | 62 2.73 3.3 8, 5. 
18. 00 | 62 2.90 4.20 8. 36 | 5. 
17, 80 59 2.40 4.50 7.00 | 5. 
19. 60 78 2.30 4.45 | 7.85 5. 
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The first mortgage is for $10,000,000. Of the bonds outstanding, | - — . —— * = 
$2,445,000 were accepted by vé ndor of the property acquired by the | | Cents, Conte: | 
company in payment tor m >o,-jJ0,000 Were disposed of private ly, 1894 | 811 to 27) to 45 } $3.06 to 35. 80 
. >> R * : : : < De eae aeinenel OF 4. eee e eee eeeeeeee Sttesecisnswe 31} : O73 £ $3.00 $5.8 
and ><, 99,08 re n Jan e1 nN J aaa i. exayd caney ~- ten t} EM aectetabiccced ne odteouwaduans 31} to ¢ 23 to 33 3.75 to 6.00 
the bonds held in t ays Seaver. ee eee FMR aint Sine vsncwendaipdoeunieetin 34} to! 28 to24}] 3.70to 6.10 
acquisition of new p , whl nail IPCs TN ee AO, 5. sacce sundaes unkech oleic 47 to 97 to 56 3.50 to 6.30 
gage. ‘The trust ‘ t mortgage 1 the Color a it ist ( ompany, New REE A SFE PRE 08s 8 243 to! 193 to 45 3.00 to 6.50 
York, int { ig 1 at that institution Phere is a sinking fund UMM SD 40 Ose arias mee ao 25 to ! 2 00 to 4.85 
of $172.500 im inn ) Bonds may be bought for the sinking fund eR ae a ae 301 to 56 2 10to 6.10 
at not ov 11 t are not ject to compulsory retirement. On June 1887 as : 331 to 2.75 to 5. 00 
30, 1903, 02 were $494,000 bonds in the y fund. en ee oe ee | 801 to 403 2 8 to 5.6 
I { ' nding June 29, 1901, the surplus over charg wa ISEO. ..--ceccereccerccececeereccces 305 to 403 | 2D o.% 
$377.139 in the year ending June 30, 1902, tl total profits w —— —__—_— —_——— 
1.41 11; interest and deduct ; - deprecia n t $1,004,634 Yearly range of leading grades of cash prices of corn and oats in the 
l LOG. S04 In 1902-5 fits were $556,114; interest, ded Milwaukee market for the past twenty years. 
t ( 48 Llan ‘ it $79,634 In 1903-4 pre 3. sits it ¥ ‘ siceeeattadasiilinds 
$1 1; deductions, $91 29; balance, sur] $291,272 Fotal | | | N 
I 8 | , lo -, 2 | Oats, No.3 
kK June 30, 1904, $838,155 , n. No.3. | ’. 
i | Year. | Corn, No.3. | white. 
———— | 
| 
APPENDIX F. saa ‘v= aia See a i ‘os k | 7 
SHIOWING AVERAGE ANN L PRICES O1 APLE PRODUCTS IN ST. Cents. Cents. 
OUIS, MILWAUKEE, AND CINCINNATI FOR ABOUT TWENTY YEAR BOGS on. ccscc cecweesnccesenccusessesecsccstetse cannessses 40 to 593 26 to 43} 
Yt Rat eh rn 
oO ke ' of N > corn No. 2 oats. and nati ; at St. Louis for ] Bo cemnsecs cede coud sédeegadeabbuatéas shee Sbbbab ebenee 40 to 58) } 28} to4 
‘ , a eneuie enmenit UR ss oioeecie din shleaiats Cutaiagaee ate eia a te ear 39 to55 | 314 to 42 
vee c J ‘ SES 2 oscctonceennceesacticaedtendehseshabetobbacseneaes 43 to67 | 29 toél 
i} ! ied by George H. Morgar retary of t St. Louis Merchants Das st Nar nS ae PR IORIERAR Tee S41 to 65i | 25 to 433 
es.  . x. °o. -AS 1, VIED wen susebenbcadebaaateasudeslaeeMnk tinal B04 to 454 | 223 to 28} 
pl a mene Tt SEED... a:'niian = pseeih bgaphacad mine anus cnealanane 29,t036 | 21} to3l 
* . MOB... occ.aunkesi-ssbaentheencobecwiialetan i cuerene 24 to 3s 203 to 333 
: } é 0 | nds BUS o ccccawccoccqueesecnscenseeetssces ence cucetconcsoes 18} to 31} | 16 to 25} 
DOE sak sccnitwna i pipemaieeiiematiianes weaatennaiiakaiaaanaaaiaal 20 to30 | 14 to 2! 
— - b oanetupedtuent cenekean Sabebh eben gemienkcechaatnn 24} to 55 17} to 33 
, Me ce wtcwod udnesestcnctsts tevesesunsscenbesedee ‘ to 60} | 7 tod2 
. | 4 ‘ e5 t > D cewtecddécce nddndbecaddadeeeeeubewetaeseeqenoenenee $$ to i4} 
} * ‘ ‘ D ce vcc cde OORS « Ghd a Ob00 SHbbSS O6OR 000 eben ESSéSECa 12 to 5 
oresencesees | 7 . Ps PORTE LS ERE LT SRF } to 75 
a 7 : " ) SOc ceccesoscesesceococceesoassceseseesesoves 6 tk ’ 
i ) s lel | 
=i 4 : { a BBBD 2... ccccccccccccccccoscacccccccceccssccccces *- 25 to aT 
sees 18 OE penance ee aace-sarteeme mtercramies tonch ots! 
‘ WONG 6 alii wicsiesn gates Nine cis dk cleo aah 1 to46 | 
BW eck ncciecwectanuctiiaetn dhe tds auaee aeicaken 3 to 53 | 
I. sa dln ip teldaeiin canis ote | 2 No. 2 white. 
‘ prices of staple products at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘ t of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1904.) 
lohi iver ft Cotton, r 
\ , ] bar- |‘ 5 R ss I. “- | middling, /Tallow, pe ides, per — Wool, per 
. each hes : _ . : per per 100 100 | nds F ae ds 100 pounds, 
al k pounds pou 
j $4. 44 $0. 82 $1.00 ) $10. 42 $6.18 $9. 22 $28 52 
‘ > & 17 s ) 9.17 4.82 70 0. 07 
: 8 81 | 87 10. 80 | 9.72 4. 22 9.17 $1.10 
j { ; : 78 | Ot 15. 00 9. 83 | 4. 56 7.98 i 97.37 
s4 5 gH } 10. 26 10. 24 5.12 7.00 } 29, 45 
84 74 5 ) 11.04 4.52 6.77 90.15 
! 4 64 79 + 00 9,25 4. OF 75 | 29.67 
) 70 . 9.7 7. 6 4.67 4. 6 25. 87 
1! : 71 | 92 10.00 | 7.73 4. 65 4.44 26. 50 
1 76 | 89 1. So 8. 38 5. 56 4. ( 25. 70 
18 ] 79 | “4 10. 05 6. 93 5.15 3. 66 19. 60 
18 ’ 73 | i 9.40 | 7.04 4. 67 6.02 18. 53 
18 S1 | 7 6.95 | 7.57 3.75 5. 52 17.81 
189 1 5 § 7 05 6. 96 3.59 7.73 94.45 
; - an | 9.10 5.69 3.90 | 8. 71 24. 95 
s 1.65 il » i ) 4.71 | 8.57 | 21.85 
4. 0 70 1.04 8.62 | 9,38 | 13 7.99 25. 64 
7 78 | l 7.90 } 8.38 5 7.63 23.35 
1.10 f 92 | 8.10 | 8.65 6.75 7.70 23. 50 
Or ‘) 6.05 99 | 3 8, 35 | 10. 95 | 5.05 7.00 28.10 95.50 
1904 40 > 1.03 90 10. 05 |} 11. 60 4. 80 8, 25 30.10 30. 00 
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Yearly range and average prices of grain, in cents, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 










































































Average price of live hogs, winter seasons, at Cincinnati, Ohio 
{From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1904.] 
Wheat. | Gate. | Oats. | <a Basten. [From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1905 
. an an so | > 2¢ ~ P 
car. Tange. |AY™ lange | Ave" |ange,| Aver [Aver-| Aver ne ees. _ ~ *3 35 
Be. — ge. age. | vange. age. Bangs. age. | ag sae a ee re 3. 65 
— . es cies ak a a : 3. 90 
We is | 52 - 75 64 | 354-51 44 | 90 -36 | 32 | | 18 -68 55 0 A  ecenmercimenreeieesstenreirenapientinaiinntinntie sienna Sdicipbeneiniccesii . 6.60 
Wa dcens 48 - 60 B4 | 32i-593} 45 | 299-54 $5 | 56 62 Ot a neice rereenenertneenenencnigncemnateiedieteetinlateetentsine a 5. 35 
1895....... 53 -— 90 66 | 243-56 41/19 -343} 27 40 - ~75 53 gm | 1894-06..._.__._._.___.__.__.____.._. ~~ a 4.35 
TE csiat 55 - 97 72 | 184-33 27 | 154-23 20 | 261-44 88 OG | eee wee neneeenneeenee= _ 3. 80 
a 79 -100 89 | 20 -33 26 | 163-25 21/38-52} 41 | 2880-97 ..._.______.__.___._.._...._..... al Sreanabnesienic 3. 35 
SOE. ccscnseet 64 -145 86 | 27}-41 $4 | 213-343! 27 | 40 -80 51 47 2607-06... -—- 2 eaaencanage me 3. 60 
OE sncat 68 - 77 72 | 29 -40 36 | 214-311} 27 | 56 -68 62 §2 | 1898-99--__________________ Se ccemenennemeeenmenennennnn= 38, 55 
1900....... 70 - 89 75 | 84 -47 41 | 21 -28 25 | 51i-67| 59 | 20-1000........................-- a enitnicaniael +. 40 
Wwxnced 64 - 90 77 | 39-743} 52 | 25 -50} $4/ 45-73} 60 eq | 1900-1901... oe - 5. 05 
ae 68 - 92 30 | 44 -69 61 | 27 -57 41 | 51 -71) 58 64 | 1901-2------------------__-_- eee en 6. 00 
,. a 74}- 92 81 | 40 -54} 47 | 314-43} 87 | 54 -63 58 CE I ees n regen erence quverecnmsasnnesasenmencsemananan ahatinivininns ee 
W008... conc 23-125 | 108 | 45}-59 51 | 81 -444 88 | 61 -87 | 7] @ 77 62 | 1903-4-.-~..-..---...-..--...- aranenenaneschenceemen ceeds - +. 90 
eae | ! a 4. 80 
Average annual priccs of staple products: at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[From the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1905. ] 
| 
——- Timothy | Flax seed, Hay, RB Middlings, | wriadlings. Coal, CX val, i Coal, Cos 1 : Coal 
Year, per 160 seed, per per timothy, | ser tom. fine, | coarse, phen . yore me - ivered, | ant! 
pounds. bushel. bushel. per ton. | per ton. | per ton. per beset. per aial per —_" "pes aa I 
. “ | | Cents. | Cents | 
1884-85 paatncece woace $8.02 $1. 41 $1.31 $12. 81 | $12. 96 $16.18 $14. 49 8.04 | 7.43 | $3. 03 $2.98 $7 
IIP-EE osccccsccence 9.2 1.83 1.06 | 12.16 11. 76 14, 84 13. 26 6. 58 | 6.24 | 2.79 2. 68 t 
ISSO-S7.. see eeeeeeeee 7.05 1.87 97 11.17 2.85 14. 62 3.21 9. 55 | "26 | 3.06 3.01 678 
ROB T-GB..c cccccccccece 6.77 2.44 1.14 14.7 15. 66 17.71 16. 56 \ 9. 7% 8. 68 3. 68 " 
WE Gc secasccacece 7.78 1.50 1.25 12.74 12.07 13. 86 12. 66 5. 7 i. | 2.76 ». 68 7. 
nh 5. 64 1. 30 1.26 10. 56 11.16 12. 76 11. 49 6. 78 6.37 | 2.69 69 6 
WOR teak caeaeescs 6.88 1.30 1.18 10. 58 16. 64 19. 57 18. 27 28 | 5. 75 | 2. 84 2.84 6. 36 
TORE Gieawencsccesess 8.43 1.27 92 11. 25 14. 25 16. 20 15. 55 . 63 . 09 2. 87 >. 87 6.4 
SEs seunseacevaeeecs 9.7 1.47 .% 11.10 13. 67 5.11 13. 94 46 si 2. 88 2. 88 6. 73 
Sl iddbetawietatete 10. 67 1.68 1.05 12. 55 18. 38 14. 76 13.18 8 - 8.07 2.94 7 
MIB scenes cased 8. 80 2.10 1.16], 10.95 13.15 14.10 13. 40 | 5. 34 | 5. 69 | 2.53 2.55 6.3 
Wiesecwedeoccceses 7.64 2.07 1.08 12. 70 13. 25 14. 60 13.30 | 5 5. 42 2.51 ». 49 6. 1 
EE 6.7 1.39 80 12. 20 8.90 9.50 9.00 5. 7% 5. 28 | 2.34 2.34 6.44 
DN iititiubcdansnkiy 5. 82 1.20 7 9.80 9.55 10.55 10. 10 | 6.7 91 | 2.25 | 2. 26 6.4 
i ckitcs nesdeeesen 5. 08 1.11 87 8. 67 11.92 12.52 13. 23 | 5. 66 | 4.89 | 2.23 2.27 6.20 
WEeeb aeenwecocestssac 5. 48 1.05 94 10.10 12.70 13.75 13. 20 | 5.5 5.5 2.64 2.63 6 
ESE 7.75 1.87 1.19 13.95 14. 60 15. 90 15.35 | . 2.03 | 3.05 6 
| a, 9.27 2.21 1.31 13. 60 16.75 18.15 17.45 50 | 16 | 2. 82 | 2.73 6.71 
We cadesencedcecesen 7.92 2.20 1.30 13. 35 7.35 19. 50 18. 60 92 | . 86 8.25 3.25 9.00 
1908... .cccccccccccee 9. 66 1.45 1.08 15. 40 17.00 | 19. 00 18.00 | 25 . 25 | 3. 66 3. Gt 8. 0 
1908...cccncccee osuen 9. 75 1.25 1.00 13. 00 18. 65 | 21.20 19. 60 | 8. 8. 50 | 8.20 | 3.20 7.3 
irate at tN i aI a cet heal te chahcealimienintinalniiunibabianiinieninn 
Exursit G. | Monthly range of prices at Chicago for 1,200 to 1,800 pound native beef 
{From the Statistical Abstract for 1904.] | cattle during 1905, with yearly prices—Continued. 
In 1891 the average farm value of hogs was $4.15. January 1, 1893,) 0 
under Democratic rule, was $6.41, and January, 1894, was $5.98, two i fon ae 
Democratic years, against January 1, 1904, of $6.15, and January |, | Steers, 1,200 to | Steers, 1,350 to! Stee 00 to 
1905, $5.99, in these prosperous years. How much more are the farm- 1,350 pounds, | 1,500 pounds, 1.8001 
ers’ hogs worth than they were before, and how much did the tariff add average. average. aver 
to their value, when the price of corn had increased wonderfully? | F 
How much better off is the farmer selling a bushel of timothy seed i in a cma - — 
that he was able to get for in 1893 an average price of $3.85 and in Month 
1894 $4.80, in 1895 $4.84, in 1896 $3.04, against $2.88 last year, under : . F 
these prosperous times? April Ceccccccccccccccccccccceseses | $8.80 to $5. 60 $4. 25 to $5.70 $4.4 } 
How much better off are the farmers who owned, according to the | MAY -....-..-..--++--+----e00-00-5: 3.9 to 5.90) 4.25 to 5.9 4. 
agricultural report, January 1, 1893, 35,954,196 head of cattle other FUME... cccccccecccccecccccccceccces 4.50 to 6.65 5.20 to 6. ¢ 60 to ¢ 
than milch cows, at a value of $547,882,204, an average of $15.25, | July -....---...-0------0-0-0-e- ees 1.40 to 6.65 9.00 to 6 Oto ¢ 
than the farmers who owned January 1, 1905, 43,669,443 head of cattle | August ................--.-...-+-. 8.80 to 6.40 4.25 to 6.40 1.75to ¢ 
other than milch cows, valued at $661,571,308, an average of $15.15? September...........2.cesee+ee0- 3.65to 6.35] 4.25to 6.5 1 » 
How much better off are the farmers who in 1893 had 16,424,087 | October.......................+--- 3.50 to 7.00 4.10to 6.9 " 
milch cows, at a value of $357,299,785, or an average of $22 per head, | November.....................-.. 3.50to 7.10} 4.00to 7.2 4.7 
against 16,292,360 in 1900, at a value of $514,812,106, which averaged | December .................-...+.. @3. 35 to 12,25 | 24.00 to 9.00 a4. 4 
about $31.50, and against the farmers that had in 1905 17,572,464 
head, at a value of $482,272,203, or an aver age of $27.50? Year 
The price of sheep, of which there was 47,273,553 in 1893, valued at | 1904 3.35 to 12. 25 8.80 to 9.00 
$125,909,000, an average of $2.70, against 41,883,065 in 1900, valued at | y993.....-- ee | seston 6a! RUSto 7 £0 os a 
$122,665,913, an average of about $2.90, and in 1905, the most pros- | j992.-"""" "77777 8 to 9.00! 400to 9.0 on aan 
Py year, 45,174,423, valued at $127,331,850, an average of about | 3991......00 2 60to 8.75) 4. Otol 0 420 to 9 > 
In 1898 we had 16,206,202 horses, worth $992,225,185, an average | igus see tl amount foe 
of $62 per head, and in 1900, a prosperous year, had 13,537,524, valued | 99g. 777777777 8.80to 5.90} 8.90to 615 + 7 
at $603,969,442. an average of $45, and in 1905 we had 17,057,702, at | ys9710.777277 72 8.35 to 5.60| 865to 600! 400t> no 
an average of about $70. Was it Republican prosperity that made the | jg9¢_/---- 7 gee ar ae 0 to 6.00 4.00 to 6. 00 
price $45 in 1900 and $62 in 1893, and $70 in 1905, or was it due to | ys95....-7-77 77277 Bi-+4e- Ste aa a oe 
the wars all over the world that created an extra demand for them, | jg94..-°°- 7-7 | 2 90to Sal aia aa as 
that they sold for an average price of $80.72 in 1906, or was it be- | 993.007 iz 90 to ~< site aes a 
cause the horses are better, as most of them are sold for working on | jg92. 7" By +ée Bt 4. ) 
the farms, no doubt? ee | Sanen ean! fa oe r » 7.0 
Monthly range of prices at Chicago for 1,200 to 1,800 pound native beef 1890... 2002-22 -- +e ene e eee eee e ee eees 2.75 to 5.10 ». OO 3. 75 to 6.40 
cattle during 1905, with yearly prices. — Letadeeenccncccosccsnccnsccuncd 2.60 to 4.70 2.8 ». 40 3.40 to 6.1 
{From Yearbook of Live Stock Figures, published by Chicago Daily | 1887...................s....ee ee, | o¢ + sal aa oe eet a 
Drovers’ Journal, February, 1905.) TPinccccccoccaccccocceocecccacecll 240% 6.801 R.SOto 620 aes 
om —t ee ee 8.50 to 6.10 8.90 to 6.00 { 6.8 
Steers, 1,200 to | Steers, 1,350 to| Steers, 1,500 to | 1884-------------+--+eeeee sere eee 4.10to 7.00) 4.50to 7.25 ito 8.0 
1,350 pounds, | 1,500 pounds, | 1,800 pounds, | 1885----------------+++-+-+-+++-++- 4.10 to 7.0 4.80to 7 »to 7.2 
average. average. average. BOER... .-nncoece-coeenceeeneoeccere 4.0 9.00) 4.70to 9.00 10 ol 
Ss ich aceiinstith oeeescienladsnania eanisidaleb 3.80 to 00 4.10 to 20 ) ”) 
_ — DéebEbecdeede aqganemeeneenoences 1L50to 5 ) 4.50 to 6.00 » OO 7 OO 
ii hieinnekiashapaadenckncgices 3.20to 5.00!) 8.90to 6.50 1. 6.00 
Month SE ctidighiisei cs inca citsin eribvniptiahiin teahedigla tivias 3.00 to 4.70 3.50 to ) 4.00 0 
JANUATY 2... ..cccccccccccccccccces $3. 65 to $5.85 | $4.10 to $5.75 $4. 55 to $5.90 
February eeane pbchennes kneccicanad 8.50to 5.90} 3.80to 6.00 4.35 to 6.00 er i an - 
March .....ccecceececeeeeees eeseces |} 8.65to 5.80] 4.10to 6.00 4.50 to 5.80 *International show cattle. Highest on open market, $7.65 





Vonthly ave 
Chicago for seven years 











Month 1904 1903 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898, 
' 
nae nd 
ET vdeccucs $4.90 $4.90 | $6.20) $5.10) $5.40 $4.70 
February.. ; om 1.75 4.75 6.05 5.10) 4.95] 4. 80 
March..... ae ee 4.55 1.80 6. 20 5.15 | 5.00 4.70 
REESE cccsee sbbeecoeen 1. * 5. 00 6. 80 5.35} 5.10] 4. 60 
May..... ‘edie’ =. ». OO 4.85 7.00 5.40) 5.20 4.55 
June tekst Se 5. 00 7.45 5.70 | 5.30] 4. 60 
July ia ad 5. 60 5.00 7.90 5. 35 | 5. 85 4.95 
I «x oneceebwecw ietih ». 20 5.10 7.85 5. 30 5. 55 5.10 
DO?...ovnnsewssews , ». 15 7.45 5. 75 5. 50 5.19 
Oct ». 60 4.90 7.10 5.70 | 5. 40 5.10 
No Piunstcemeseees ». O5 41.70 5. 80 5. 70 5. B85 5. 00 
Der DOP isedcenseanin 4.75 4.80 5. 30 5. 90 5. 20 5. 05 
Yearly averag 5.10 4.90 6.75 5. 45 5. 30 5.50 4.85 


Monthly range of prices at Chicago for 900 to 
cattle and distillery-fed steers during 1904, 
for ten years. 


with 


| 


Steers, 1.050 to Steers, 900 to 


_ 


istillery-fed 


1,200 |] uunds 1,050 pounds teers 
sveer©rs, 
average average 
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prices for 1,200 to 1,500 pound native beef cattle at Monthly receipts of Texas cattle at Chicago for 1905, wih comparisona, 











Month | 1904. | 1903. | 1902. | 1901, | 1900. 

j | 

aa ial Lannie 
eS a aceeos coma 500 | 413} 8,600) 14,175 19, 150 
DGUREY .ctndcusattsunancecnee | 1,673 6, 684 8,919} 9,208| 14,200 
MUABER .naconscccesscantne eocves } 1,902 2, 809 4,031} 8,517) 18,400 
[ees ine anenebae eed 1 492 2, 702 8,473 | 5,423 7,100 
SE nics cd cesmadeadenouenensl 1,870 4,478 7, 640 | 2,316 6, 000 
Nig dededsctuthaianciniits cpineell 25,135 | 22/299 | 26,076 | 12,510} 11,300 
ME Dndicnnccanamadtuninedhiiail 16, 705 | 35, 398 37, 695 26, 075 20, 859 
MINE a cncescccawendecncsonsis 14,375 | 22,130 23,714 17, 600 32, 127 
EE oc cicncnsnedscas nai 9,983 | 29,411 | 25,900 | 25, 105 23, 324 
NS iccbakt ate tidmewasss 3,210} 17,428! 22,575] 26,510 25, 410 
I chvcvancdannenaeseodh 900 | 4, 622 13, 246 | 6, 780 9,178 
Sa ee ae 200 2,000 8, 400 | 7,000 7,500 
DU iccota decd 76,945 | 150,374 | 190,269) 161,219 | 194,726 

| 








| Monthly prices at Chicago for Teras steers, cows, heifers, and bulls for 


1,200 pound native beef | - 
yearly comparisons | 


1904, with yearly comparisons for twelve ycars. 


| Bulk of sales. | ‘WS and 


Steers. 





bulls. 
| -_ —EE 
Month. } 
III che Rote Pattee $3.10 to $4.65 | $3.40 to $4.00 $2. 60 to $3.55 
DG ccckhatennaecesdguseenpent 3.20to 5.00 4.20 to 4.90 | 3.00 to 3.60 
DE ausccsdeduobectesspddokcssnt 4.25 to 4.80 4.40to 4.75 | 3.20 to 4.20 
MT svéadacdsdescksesbutuebvesuanwbe 3.65 to 5.10 1.10to 4.75 | 2.75 to 3.50 
Pits cnnctnddatiiediabbitic mane 3.00 to 5.95 1.00 to 5.50 2.2 to 4.00 
TW inbiekandnavehawadtuneeihk ae wkee 2.90to 5.35 4.00to 5.00 1.75to 4.00 
| SED woncéédacsadedéseeeebcacsss 2.75to 4.85 3.25 to 4.25 2.00to 3.40 
PONE. cnntanssunddietateseabas 3.00 to 3.50 3.40 to 3.50 | sessevonuundacos 
Ps ccbacndensindescneubabebad 3.75to 3.45 Tee BiG incecacccetséensen 
4.30to 4.65 | S.Se UD BiG Be vccnncccdaceee e 
| 

2.75to 5.95 3 5.50 1.75 to 4.20 
2.40 to 5.10 3 4.60 | 1.50 to 4.15 

®.55to 7.65 } 6.50 | a 
2.85to 5.60 | 3 5. 30 1.50to 4.85 
$.10to 5.90) 3 5. 00 2.35 to 4.45 
8.00to 3.75 3.50 to 5.00 2.10to 4.65 
3.15to 5.40) 3.40to 4.75] 2.00to 4.54 
2.75to 4.80| 3.00to 4.50] 1.75to 4.25 
2.10 to 5.50 2.75to 4.25 | 1.25 to 3.65 
1.90to 5.75| 2.75to 4.20] 1.40to 5.15 
1.50to 4.50] 2.60to 4.00! 1.00to 3.80 
1.60 to 6.00} 3.00 to 4.25| 1.25to 4.30 


January CO , yy 
February i ke a ees 
0 ee ee eee 5.00 to 5.40 $3. 65 to $4. 50 
MOEEL ccrcnsedcesenbeddenensoonsons Si Oe 2 ee nee 
May 85 to 5.50 4$.25to 5.65 
a ith aly 3.80 to 6.25 4.75 to 6.30 
FY ncccdseenpe sdeeinnesunbonnnes 3.80 to 6.10 5.00 to 6.25 
RETUES n+ cbccvocvsccoscquessesaves 3.00 to 6,25 5.15 to 5.90 
September 2.85to 6.05 1.65 to 6.85 
0 ee 2.40 to 6.35 41.50to 5.30 
November 2.40 to 6.25 1.75 to 5.10 
December 22.50 to 8.00 } 1.80 to 4.90 | 
Year 
Bes 6600 scdbbawdss ncecssateusewere 2.60 to 8.00 2.40 to 8.00 3.65 to 6.30 
Di ccontoubsebebendeeesuanseaeess 3.00to 8.35 2.90 to 6.05 3.50 to 5.70 
BOER. ccccec cosecetcccoossssectooses 3.15 to 8.60 2.90 to 8.15 3.80 to 8.20 | 
BOR co scccccnssonvesseceeneeseesens 3.30 to 9.50 3.30 to 8.70 6. 25 
SOG, ssn cnecenductuseseesesaseb outs 3.50 to 7.30 3.25 to 6.50 E 5. 65 
Sts canadnesaucenscupenbeseonsounne 3.85 to 6.75 3.75 to 6.50 | 3.80 to 6.25 
RRR cccdndccccewsoncess nanan 3.70 to 5.85 3.60 to 5.60 3.75 to 5.50 
a ai Bhs ee 8.35 to 5.60 3.25 to 5.25 ‘ 4.90 
SBOE. ccccdcessawdbbtkcsucsueebeseees 2.90 to 5.75 2.90to 4.90 3.50 to 4.40 
eee 2.75to 6.20 2.70 to 5.85 4.25 to 5.75 
WR sino cvatvnscncedsedsssecistuuscs 2.70 to 6.00 2.70 to 5.50 3.45 to 4.75 


¢ International show cattle. 


Monthly average prices of native beef cattle at Chicago during 1905, with 
the yearly average for ten years. 


| j - 7 ——— 
} 1,500 to 1.350 to | 1,200 to 1,050 to 900 to 900 to 
; 1,900 1,500 1,350 1,200 1,050 1,900 


pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. | pounds. 





Month. | 
JANUARY ..ccccccccece | $5.10 $4. 65 $4. 40 $4.15 $4. 65 
POREURET <ecccsvcses 4.95 | 4.50 4.10 8. 85 4.50 
SE ic ane esi ein 5. 05 | 4.60 4.25 j 8.90 | 4.60 
April......ccee---e- 4.95 4.60 | 4.30 | 4.05 | 4.65 
Dl .ccnddensensnsecs 5.15 4.85 4.65 4.30 |} 4.85 
eee 6.10 | 5. 80 5.35 4.95 | 5.60 
FEET onc cuateesccnsses 5. 85 5.40 5.05 4.60 5.40 
EEE Ame 5. 35 5.05 | 4.55 4.15 | 5.10 
September .......... 5. 50 5.20 | 4. 50 4,25 | 5.10 
ae 5. 90 5. 30 } 4.50 4.05 5. 20 
November ........-- 5.40 | 4.70 | 4.10 3.75 | 4. 95 
PEROT ..0 ccesescee 5.00 4.50 } 3.7 8. 40 | 4.40 
| i i 
Year } } | 
ee 6.45) 495/ 445] 410] 4.95 
SEED ccbedesbossecunnes | 5. 05 4.80 | 4.45 4.15 | 4. 80 
1902 ...cccccccccesccs t 6.80 6.25 | 5. 65 5.05 6.20 
OO] .. .cccccccccccces 5. 65 5. 26 4.85 4.5 5. 25 
SUD .tidancasdecehnud 5. 40 5.15 | 4.90 4.70 | 6.15 
1BOD ... ..ccccccccccccs 5. 55 5. 25 4.95 4.70 5. 30 
en 4.85 4.65 4.45 4.30 | 4.65 
SOE scGgcbisshacuspaeds 4.70 4.45 | 4.25 4.10 4.50 
BES ccdovccecccasssce 4.30 4.05 | 3.90 3.70 | 4.05 
ee 4.85 4. 40 | 4.10 3.95 | 4.50 
1894 . 2. ncccccccccees 4.55 4. 20 3.95 3.75 4. 25 
SOND scp ty cnercatiiee 4.75 4.40 4.10 | 3.85 4.45 





| Monthly top prices for straight Teras cattle 


Monthly average prices for straight Texas steers at Chicago for seven 
years. 


[From the same source. ] 

















Month. | 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898 
Sie a ae se Bead 11 aa 
ES Nic cintindacécged saa |} $4.30) $4.85 | $4. 
WORM bc ccicsececuscen $3. 65 3.95 5.10 4. 
BOGE ccnwccccssccaivese 4.50 4.10 5. 40 4.4! 
SUE ok chesuntelewecuel 4.55| 4.55| 5.70| 4.7: 
SE csconeenecanssotuhte 4.50; 4.10 5. 65 4.6 
DE ocacsctduenunaveue 4.80} 3.95 5.65 | 4. 
PE ba vitidataaasenteels 4.50 4.10} 5.00] 4. 
BIER, « 4 00ccseseeoeucese 3.75 4.00 4.30 4. 
September.......... oses 3. 45 3.65 3. 85 3. 
CO ear 3. 20 3. 30 3. 75 3. 
OVE wcncdancucccccleddccces 3. 25 3.50 3. 
DOSS cacdcacccenenes |} 4.40 3. 85 4.50 4. 
RVOMGO Lncnadkess 4.10 3.95 4.80 4.20 4.20 4.35 | 4.05 


(steers) at Chicago for 


seven years. 











Month. 1904. | 1903. | 1902. | 1901. | 1900. | 1899. | 1898. 
SIET nccnsestncsscees tant $4.75 | $6.25, $4.85 | $5.90!) $5.25 4.65 
ae eae $3.65| 4.35] 6.00! 56.05 5.15 | 5.05 1.65 
Bc nocenccsesesocece 5.00; 4.65 6. 65 4.9 5. 40 5. 00 5. 40 
SE ccu6desgieanantda | 4.80] 5.10] 6.50] 5.40] 5.40] 5.35 1.55 
Se ee 5.10 80| 6.85| 4.90) 5.05| 5.00 4.65 
err | 5.95 4.75 7.65 5. 60 5. 35 5.15 4.75 
DEE t4.s0cseennases stein | 5.25) 5.10] 6.60 5.20| 5.40 5.65 | 5.00 
a aiecaliicipiacincal 4.85| 5.00| 5.62| 6.25| 4.90] 5.35| 4.50 
September.............. | 3.50 4.70| 4.25 4.70) 4.85 5.15 4.00 

[TD cocssncneahesses | $3.45 4.25 5.45} 4.10] 4.50 4. 65 4.25 
TEE cccckdevcssces | cemeeion 3. 65 4.00} 4.75 5.00} 6.75 4.30 
ee 4. 65 4.00 5.00 | 5.20 5.90} 5.50 5. 00 

iiss cc seeepenreses 5.95 | 5.10] 7.65 | 5.60} 5.90] 6.75 5. 40 


A load of show Texas fed in Ohio sold in December, 1901, at $12, 
the highest Texas-bred cattle on record. 
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vonthly average prices for straight Teras, native-fed Teras steers, and }| Monthly and erage prices for all grades of h md ) 
native corn-fed western steers for 1905, with yearly averages. luring 1905, with comparisons— 
T N M 1 H I : I 
Straight — eneve Native — — 
‘Texas bulls, corn-fed corn-fed 
ae | cows, and Texas Sa = 
eee. heifers. | steers, | “°*'®*HS- M 
. —_ - ae —j\- $4. 65 g4 $4. 60 $ 4. 25 
| ; 
asiiaelge nade daddies $4. 40 $4.90 | 
I $3. 65 | $2.95 | 4.30 4.75 | 85 { 
M 4.50 3.30 4.65 4.90 | 10 ( 
Ay 4.55 3. 65 4.70 4.90 | 1 4.80 | 1.70 4. 80 10 
M 4, 50 | 8. 25 4.90 | 5.10 | i i 1.4 } 
4.80 2.70 5.45 6.05 | 
4.50 2.95 5. 30 6.85 | 
A 3.75 | 2.80 | 4.95 ; ‘ 
Se] 3.49 | 4. 80 r ‘ ) ) 
0 3. 20 4.50 
e 6.5 6.5 U 
TOUCHED sraddncctn caccaconenedineces eencalauesecsesese 4.45 g ‘ 
De 4. 4.50 ‘ 
} 4 1 
ye | 2 ¢ Q { 
-- | : 
4. 4.75 { 
i 3 4.70 { 
] 4 6. 20 | 1 i t 
14 1 4. Fy MW, } | Ui ’ 
1900 4.‘ 4.7 | 6. f ( f 
1899 4. 4.90 
Top prices for grass western range cattle at Chicago for seven years. | Monthly prices at Chicago f este? sheep and export sheep 
yearl s during 1904 ith yearly | 
Month. 1904. 1903 1902. 1901. 1900 1899. 1898 
epee cones Western I f I 
sheer Ww S i 
Month. 
. 
SE diiadccddsniatebebuathaans $ $4.75 $3. 7 $4. & § ) 
Se anad » 40to 4.7 Sto 4.60 
March..... een ies amet 2 to 1 1.4 
' t si) uu 
| gO > 00 to 0 
5 — j 2 %) 1.25 > 
Monthly average prices for grass western steers at Chicago for seven | > On 4. 65 Oto 4.40 
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Green hide prices 
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since 1854 in St. Louis. 
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Chicago 


at Chicago, with comparisons of previous years. 
CHICAGO PACKER 


HIDES, 1905. 
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Average prices of Chicago packer and country hides for 1908 with 
comparisons—Continued. 





























CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES, 1905. 
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The price of hides is, after all, the best index of supply and demand. 
It will be observed that South American hides were dearer in 1905 and 
1904 than at any time in twenty years. It should be interesting and 
instructive to readers of Hide and Leather to discover that conditions 
affecting the supply and cost of hides are substantially the same in 
South America as in our own country. 

THE SUPPLY OF PACKER HIDES. 
The actual slaughter of cattle at five leading western packing points 
1905 shows an increase of 295,090 head from 1904, but a decrease 
of 127,772 head from 1903. This table gives the detailed figures: 
Slaughter of cattle at five points for three years. 














* 1905. 1904. 1903. 
RIND ..n centivaseecchebwanseihdccuneenanate 1, 939, 152 2, 163, 031 
Kansas City 1, 012, 665 1, 083, 384 
Ss cncckbantudecstsnlebidnhbsesdméuen dene 642, 277 766, 870 
Th MN <0 g 6B hires ve tuWah eebecbenstlehetdad 367, 916 | 406, 467 | 404, 937 
Pes RAE, wankheanticsdes abpaeeniieandubeenens 765, 162 766, 252 821, 433 
ON isdkscdGn0sssenenen Gbweece céneensne 5, 061, 883 4, 766, 793 5, 189, 655 





It is evident from this showing that the supply of packer hides is 
not keeping pace with the increased consumption of leather caused 
by the increased population and prosperity of the country. 


APPENDIX I. 
EXHIBIT A. 


[Letters from harness manufacturers showing quantity and value of 
leather used in heavy harness. ] 


Str. Louis, January 18, 1906. 


Mr. CHarves H. WEISSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Your kind favor of 15th to hand. In response to same 
we give you herewith weight of the leather used on the heavy farm- 
team harnesses. Weight of same would be from 35 to 45 pounds, ac- 
cording to the grade. The value of the leather would be 40 cents per 
pound for cut stock, based on to-day’s prices of harness leather. In 
order to make one doven heavy full-leather horse collars it would take 
from 85 to 90 feet of collar leather, which is worth to-day 19 cents per 
foot. 

Trust information is satisfactory. If anything further is required, 
we shall be pleased to furnish same, and remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
ee 


Se ie 


1909. 


St. Pact, MINN., January 19, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Replying to your communication of the 15th, would state 
the amount of leather used in a heavy team harness ranges, according 
to the style and dimensions, from 35 to 60 pounds. Think the average 
for this section is about 45 pounds per set, for two horses, and costs 
(cut stock), not counting labor for cutting, if average good stock is 
used, $22.50 at the present price of leather. The labor on an average 
priced team harness, by hand, about $6.50 per set. A good ordinary 
team horse collar has 85 feet of leather, and which is worth $17 per 
dozen. Labor, from $5.50 to $6.50 per dozen. 

It seems to the writer, when we consider, according to the best statis 
tics at hand, there is a world shortage on hides, and especially when the 
price of cattle is not at all based on the value of the hide, which is 
considered a by-product only and really benefits only the large packers, 


| 








who control both the hide and leather market to-day, the tariff ought 
to come off. There is no considerable number of people benefited by 
high-priced hides, as the percentage of country hides taken off is very 


small indeed compared to a few years ago, before tife time when large 
packers inaugurated their present system of furnishing dressed bee? 
to all the small markets throughout the country, thereby cutting off 
the local killing by the small butchers. The heavy increased demands 
for different kinds of leathers has, during the past two years, made it 
very difficult for manufacturers to secure sufficient quantity of certain 
kinds of leather to supply their needs. Tanners outside of what is 
ordinarily called the “ trust” claim that they are unable to secure hides 
at a price sufficient to run their tanneries at a full capacity. 
Very truly, yours, 


CHICAGO, January 17, 1906. 
Iion. CHARLES H. WEISSR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In reply to yours of 15th instant, the cost of leather in 
producing heavy farm team harness is from $10 to $20 per set; the 
labor from $3 to $6 per set. For heavy full-leather horse collars cost 
of leather is from $15 to $20 per dozen, and labor from $4 to $10 per 
dozen. 

This information is not definite, but there is considerable difference 
as to both cost of materials and labor, depending upon the grade and 
heft of the harnesses and collars. 

Very truly, yours, -_—- 


KANSAS City, M®., January 19, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Replying to yours of the 15th, will say that in a single 
set of heavy farm team harness there is about 40 pounds of leather, at 
about a valuation of 45 cents per pound. In a dozen full-leather horse 
collars there are about 100 feet of collar leather, at 21 cents per foot. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


EXHIBIT B. 


[Letters from manufacturers of plow shoes and plow boots, 
quantity of leather used and its value per pair.] 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., U. S. A., January 20, 1906. 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Shebongan Falls, Wis. 

Dear Str: We have your favor of the 15th instant, inquiring as to 
the amount of leather used in producing heavy grain-leather plow shoe 
and boot. 

It takes fully 24 feet to cut a regular height (6 inches) 
and for the lowest plow boot we make, which is 14 inches, 
44 feet of leather 

Yours, truly, 


showing 


plow shoe, 
ae q it takes fully 
rhe leather we are using now costs 19 cents a foot. 


CHICAGO, January 18, 1906. 
Mr. Crarites H. WEISSBE, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Str: Replying to yours of the 15th, figures such as you ask for 
necessarily will vary in different institutions, accerding to the size 


of 
the last, height of shoe, and quality. Those we give below are the ones 
in use in our establishment, and apply to standard height, last, and 


quality made for workingmen. 

Six and one-half to 7 ounce western oil grain is used, for which we 
are asked 18} cents per foot, with the usual discount. It requires about 
2) feet per pair; about quarter of a foot for the gusset, or tor 
which is cut out of 7-cent leather. The strap on leather is usually got 
out of scrap which falls from the cutting of the sides. On shoes made 
plain, without any trimmings, the above constitute all the leather in 
the upper. 

In ate leather it is hard to give any idea of the amount, for differ 
ent stocks are used for outsoles, slip soles, counter, and heels, and the 
total weight in the shoe can only be arrived at by footing up the esti 
mutes for these different parts and dividing by the average cost of the 
leather. In this way we arrive at about 2} pounds. As to cost, there 
is considerable variation, according to the quality of the leather used. 
An outsole cut from leather tanned from South American dry hides. 
at 244 cents per pound, to-day’s market, would cost about 24 cents per 
pair on our dies; inner soles, about 74 cents; slip soles, 64 cents: the 
counter, at 74 cents; the heel and top lift, 10 cents; total of 56 cents. 
If domestic-slaughter sole leather is used, about 2§ cents should be added 
to the allowance for the outsole. 

The amount of stock used in boots varies according to the height. 
We have made boots which take only 5} feet per pair, and from that up 
to 6. These would be cut from 7}-ounce oil grain sides, which are 
to-day quoted at 20 cents per foot, with the usual discount. This 
brings the cost of the upper from $1.05 to $1.20. To the sole-leather 
estimates about 12 to 15 per cent should be added on account of the 
heavier weight required for boots. 

Trusting that this information will be satisfactory, and ready to 
serve you further, 

Yours, truly, 


XLIV——25 
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APPENDIX K. 
EXHIBIT A. 


[Telegrams showing weights of western hides.] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN I wy 
CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Three thousand October hides shipped by one dealer average 90 


pounds, including all selections 25 pounds and up 


CHiIcaco, IL! Jar l 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR Str: Shipments of hides re ived from small p cer in Mon 
tana to-day Afte sorted 25 |] nds and up, the hides, 1,055 green 
salted, averaged 564 pounds. 

Yours, truly, 
INA AS 4 ITY Vo ‘ 4 

Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear Sir: The hides sold in Kansas ¢ during I 

ber and September, this year, 25 pounds and up, averaged 48 to 50 pounds 
Yours, truly, 





DAYTON, OHIO, January 16, 190 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE 

Deak Sir: Our hide collections in 
pounds for 25 and upward. India 


the same, 


September, 1905, averaged 


napolis collections averag 


ExusiT B. 
[Letters quoting freight rates of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway on green and dry hides 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND S PAUL RAILWAY 
Chica lanuar 1906 
Confirming my telephone message of this date, f »wing are present 
rates from Denver, Colo., to Chicago, III 


Hides, green: 


L. Cc. L., per 100 pounds See * $1. 25 
Cc. L., per 100 pounds il ae ‘i . = . 70 
Hides, dry: : 
L. C. L., per 100 pounds_-_- 2 . 2.05 
Cc. L., per 100 pounds___.-... iol 9° 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND St. Paut RAILy 
Chi Janut 
Confirming my telephone message of this date, fo ving are esent 
rates from Butte, Mont., to Chicago, I)! 
Hides, green 
L. Cc. L., per 100 pounds ; - $°? 10 
c. L., per 100 pounds ; aa 
Hides, dry: 
L. Cc. L., per 100 pounds 2 10 
c. L., per 100 pounds__-_-~- icaiiniatineetebabimai 1.80 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKI AND St. Pact RAILWay. 
Chica ' , { 
Confirming my telephone message of this date, following are present 
rates from Salt Lake City, Ut to Chicago, I 


Hides, green: 
L. Cc. L., per 100 pounds_-_ $2. 20 











Cc. L., per 100 pounds 1 Q 
Hides, dry 
L. Cc. L., per 100 pounds_- ‘ ; _ 2 20 
ae per 100 pounds le ee —_" 1 7 
EX" ( 
{Letters showing ocean freight rate on green and d 
nd sled 
NI ¥ ] 2 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE 
Washington, D. ¢ 
DEAR Sire: In reply to your esteemed favor of the ‘th instant we 
beg to quote you the following freights 
Dry hides from Mexico, loose, 20 cents each and 5 per 9 
Drv hides from Mexico, when baled up, three-t i 
plus 5 per cent ; aa 
W. S. hides from Mexico, three-eighths cent per pound plus 5 pet nt 
Dry hides from Central America, in bales, 14 cents pe 1 ne 
Drv hides from South American ports, 124 cents « a 
cent, and light-house dues 86 cents per ton, wharfage 12 cent 
These are export entry charges 
If we can get you any further infor: n, please co nd us 
Yours, truly, 
NI W ¥ nN / a 7 
Hon, CHarRLeEsS H. WEISSE, 
House of Represe ttatires, Washington, D. ¢ 
Dear Sir: Referring to your previous inquiry OU reig . 
give you below the following quotations which w ved this 
and which we hope will be of serv to you 
From Calcutta: Buffalo hides, 60s. per 14 hundredweicht: goat 3, 
70s. per 14 hundredweight 
Nore.—Sixty shillings equal $14.75; 70s. equal $17.20 
NEW York, January £7, 
Hon. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 
Congress, Washinoton. D. C 
Dear Sir: Referring to our regarding the f - 
rates, our freight agent gets us the following 
London to New York, goatskin hides, 15s. plus 10 | for 2.240 


pounds (on deck). 






















































































} York to M aukee, goatskin hides, ‘ eents per 100 pounds, 
0 230,000 p ds; ] than carload » ts per 100 pounds. 
I to New York, dry hides, | , 27.6s. plus 10 per cent; in 
] a a plus 10 per cent 
N York to Milwaukee, dry hid ! o cents per 100 pounds ; 
in » cents |] 100 pound 1imum, 20,000 pounds. 
If in be of any \ 1} e command us. 
\ re importing d I 1 w hide ‘ spread) bout 8 pounds 
! d 1 exte! v¢ neighborhood, 
\ t me I Ts 7 uu ut 1,000 of them, 
ct to ] it 36 cents } n 
I lint kind 1dv l 
lio | t not obtai her but we estimate 
25 | ( 1 d 
y t sy an - 
[A ve letter of Janua: rate on green 
Si I n New Yor is 15s. 10 per cent for 
2,240 nd 1 deck), which is about 33 cents per hundred, or 68 
cen hundred » Milwauk j ] 1 carload lots, against a 
! $2.1 for ] t] cal from Butte, on green salted 
! Chicag ind rat ) than carload lots on green 
les from Salt Lal ( x a difference in the tox 
! ime the differs ff, or, according to the ay 
it? dk ric nee t been on, making a difference 
in t \ ie of hides from there a same as the duty, and the 
I from Butte, Mont., doesn’t recei any mo! for his hides if he 
ips them to Chicago than the man from London, England, who ships 
to Cl} W ! the greatest hide market in the world. How does 
t LS cent duty protect tl man in Butte, and is it not the rail- 
I ds hat fix t price | 
APPENDIX L 
A COMPARISON OF THE WORLD’s CaT’ \ TABULATION OF 
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OF! RNS 

[By Alfred §S uur Jones in the London (England) Leather Trades Re 

view Reprinted in Hide and Leather, issue’of January 27, 1906.] 

WHY HIDES ARE DI 

I am inclined to say that the increase in cattle has not kept pace 
with the nstantly reasing demand for leather brought about by 
ner population, new industries, factories, and wealth.” (Alfred 
Seymour Jones, English leather trade authority.) 

| 1 has been said and written to explain the cause of, or causes 
f { advan in the values of hides during recent times Among 
tl causes advanced the following have been especially urged: That 
the birth rate of cattle has not kept pace with the birth rate of hu 
beings That when a country becomes a manufacturing area it < 

at the expense of the depletion of the head of cattle. That rinder 
pest and drought have caused serious losses That more people to-day 
buy leather than formerly. That war, during recent years, has, at 
least in two countries, accounted for large declines in local herds 


ad 
In order to ascertain whether these causes are good, we must take the 


official returns for all those countries which at present furnish them 
and, at the same time, compare in a relative sense the demands of the 
population for leather. 

In all cases I give the maximum head first, then the minimum. and 
when necessary the latest returns. The figures are extracted from offi 
cial returns during the past twenty-five years. The comments following 


each are my own. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
1905 sill emabeninan ne a mow hy te, O26 
1882 - 9, 832, 417 


rhe pregress of increase has been steady for over twenty-five years, 
total head has never been so large as it is to-day. — ; 

interesting to note and to remember when comparing the figures 

United States that the British board of agriculture say: “ The 


and the 
It is 
for the 





live imports of cattle for 1904 numbered nearly 550,000 head, or 27,000 
more than for 1903 The increase came from the United States, whence 
100,000 more cattle were received than in 1903, equal to 72 per cent.” 


We will now turn our attention to the four leading continental coun 
tries 


Russia in Europe, including Poland and Caucasia 


RUSSIA, 














1900 = a i‘ “ 298 
ISS3 8, O31 
1908 a 1, 700 
1904 (estimated) his 110 
POLAND. 
1888 ae F fe 
1903 re sinatnteniiniadnintitainaniiesatey — . oii 2, S87, 400 
OS LeGtGGRE) aacannsanumnua . a anes anes hina 2, 349, 524 
CAUCASIA 
19023 siiad ima ne - - nti 3, 625, 600 
L900 iain seen dates > angmenases _— inninhecieni 3. 515, 590 
1904 (estimated) __--_------ cs soseitbhieiiadanlaes J de 2, 892, 841 
The official Russian returns for 1904 show a decline, and from my 
kno dge of that country I should put the reduction down to the un 
satisfactory political situation which has existed there for some years 
’ t, but with the establishment of good government the total head of 
cattle should be largely augmented. The country is especially suited 
to the rearing of cattl 
GERMAN 
1900 (latest) ss enninendiicissutbanssnmanibnines 18, 939, 692 
187 15, 776, 702 


I have gone back thirty years in the case of Germany to ascertain if 
the: any justification for the plea that “when a country has become 
al ‘facturing area it does so to the depletion of the head of cattle.” 


ink 1 


I ft o one will deny that the Fatherland, e the war of 1870 
wh brought her unity, has become a large manufacturing country. 
Yet from 1873 up to date each year shows a steady and progressive 
increase in her cattle 

FRANC] 
1902 - amen --- 14, 928, 550 
1885 ee : : seal ----- 13, 104, 970 
1903 os = otmemomme 14, 108, OOD 

The increase has been continuous up to 1902. 

AUSTRIA. 
OD CI is siseoitsisitajeii insisting deveined etait edlitasaidandiaatiabisdiintadt 9, 506, 626 
III incicinstieapn cessed dnidasteeieigeaniaetiaiatasies atacnsdtngpuiiasn salen cinnnabinaeinninamatieabnel 7, 425, 212 
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Marcu 26, 





HUNGARY. 
1895 


OID wiccicniinitcgishiacles ee et oa il 6, 783, 365 
1870 ° ERR FT Z eS cuscsmmem iete seo 


In the instance of Austria I had to go as far back as 1869 to find the 
minimum. It is regrettable that both countries afford no later dates 
than those given, but each country shows a remarkable and steady in- 
crease 


In referring to the above countries, the British board of agriculture 


says ‘So far as the head of the five leading European countries are 
concerned, viz, Russia in Europe, Germany, United Kingdom, France, 
and Austria, there would appear to have been a general advance in 
numbers. The combined heads are greater by nearly 22 per cent than 


they were some thirty years ago. If the older figures may be trusted,- 
the percentage of rise in Austria was the greatest, or something like 28 
per cent, as against 20 per cent in France and Germany and 13 per 
cent in our own country.” 


UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
aa aici A a ee Coes ee a ee 67, 822, 336 
I issecicindascisnta tna iit cae RN ee ia ee ae 25, 820, GOS 
1905 ee seo LPI _ sipietamae Ss ae 


“The heads of the United States have, according to the official data, 
shown no growth whatever since this country began,” say the British 
board of agriculture. 

it will perhaps be of interest if I give the statistics since 1870: 










5! hs : ho ee a a ee, ee ee 
cca ei idanioe oe iia i i a Eo Re eee 29 675-533 
1890 siaiabadl She el a ee so 
1900 a i - . $7, 822 


The above are census figures. The census of 1900 included spr 


calves, a procedure, it is explained, adopted in only a few instances in 
the enumerations of 1890, 1880, and 1870. 

1902 ae ee a as a a a es _. 61, 424, 599 
tai ii Si ati tn gee Le SA ee ee ale ws _... 61, 764, 435 
a es th ae i atl leak Bt oc . 61, 049, 315 
1905 sida i. ‘ a ss 61, 241, 907 


appears to me that had the annual census been taken on 1900 
there would have been no falling off, but a fairly steady total 
, the past five years. 

CANADIAN DOMINION, 


BO WO ince de ie eeenieiteceniciehiiaen ictelaahice 5, 576, 
20, 








451 


586 


1891_. ssi i latices Anan cheep etaled 4,1 

The data collected at the census for the following provinces do not 
agree with those published by the provincial governments, consequently 
are not comparable with above: 


ONTARIO. 





Ri nnasenstennesuiiantiltnmninaicainadiis iced iieliilinicniiaan taeiitiancidiatininis a 
increase has been constant annually. 
MANITOBA. 


I a a aca abd caaraai 310, 577 

Lor a wis — 282, 343 

Se a . siaiaiiienl atic 306, 943 
NORTHWEST TORRITORY. 

1901 (last) -- cuisines tnisiiidaenstiies niall actin aaidbaidges 91, 739 
I is dinsinsi eencinahe kta ean enlaceaaiaaaat siemsandihaliqivscibsivass dint wintacesssch amin ioctl 231, 827 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

1901 ssa ltrs eiplasan agai 227, 






1891 : iiss Lelohalp dieteeslaccaipneitesnlitaiaipiiomialdil 204, 692 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

BOE CIID sittin chieesiciasncas Catania epdicitnadiacl paisa toaleastintasnticseiininat aster 32, 767 
I i ee ieee tipebseaionag nase dbbiaiiatindinciainitidanimiiialilidinaapeials 23, 828 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

1891 i lll ela satin tintin 324, 772 
RIE EARS... ccsnccnstenemnsnsitntippniseinataiiieabiaiee dietetic dainty tina sci iniibibaeihies ae 316, 174 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

BE . CRIED | ics tictinctin tained sau ennai edie 112, 779 
ee ees eel nitin tinea an dincabtananetaitnltnataladenin 90, 722 
QUEBEC. 

DOGS CES sis cinsiinntadiiamaaiamnnias cin salen fivannaigiieai 1, 365, 829 
i891 canta a . -- 2 ewe ee 969, 312 


With the exception of two Provinces, Canada as a whole has 


. steadily, 
year by year, increased her store of cattle. 








Australian commonwealth. ° 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
I a aaa lenin a — 2, 150, O47 
1902___-_----------~-------------- 1, 741, 226 
I css ie iittala iciciaeiltaanidincichnieiellichsaia’ 1, 880, 578 
his State every three years reaches 2,000,000 head, and in subse- 


quent two years loses ground. Drought possibly 


with it. 


has something to do 


VICTORIA. 





1891_---------------------------------------------.- 1, 782, 881 
OE is nr nce ce serie een mates “ mem meee eenteaanes 1, 286, 267 
UT. sn:saegemnaesainetetsienpenenees-eeeieianianlassabianiak penne tilts iieninnattginaiantgiina aiitiintiontili diate 1, 602, 384 

Census taken every ten years, 

QUEENSLAND. 

RI nissan om cs cer entnttneitn sarees pinata Citta etndniinseen titi geshdiniabilibciintn cadena 6, 822, 401 
$008. -(1A8C) -. neece cee wee meee eine ewengeinntiiem nism 2,481, 717 

This State has reduced her head of cattle steadily since 1895, and 
appears to be going out as a live-stock producer. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA, EXCLUDING NORTHERN TERRITORY. 

BOE nn nce enn eres cieesi ences enitenat en eis ashen ees enebgilabionarenece wakes 359, 938 
1903_.......-~. --- - -- ~~ 213, 3438 
1904 — ---- - eae = ~44, 610 


This State has been declining in head of cattle for some years, falling 
below 300,000 in 1897. 


WESTERN 


AUSTRALIA. 


1903 (last) --- 497, 617 


03, 544 
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TASMANTA., 
aa Sadat , ; 185, 938 
1890 lai aoe al a 150, 004 
his State shows a steady annual increase. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Bice ccdeenns 
1898 


, 736, 850 


=F ea ee 1 
1, 203, 024 


Here, too, the increase has been year by year. 

It can scarcely be maintained that the vast area of Australia, 
1,902,447,000 acres, and of New Zealand, 67,041,000 acres, are cattle- 
raising countries; yet, excepting Queensland, the total head of cattle 
has been fairly maintained in spite of the drought, etc. 

‘ CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

1896 al tt te - a se ta Oe 2, 303, 582 
1899 (last) —— Saas 7 a ‘ 1, O77, 044 

The returns of 1899 do not include Vryburg division of Bechuanaland 
Since 1899 war has undoubtedly diminished the head of cattle, but it 
is anticipated that when enumeration is resumed the figures of 1896 
will be approached. 





eee Pitti ete se aa ~ 626, 727 
1898 ae ae ae eS Se eae eee 278, 558 


This colony shows a continuous increase since 1898. 
RHODESIA. 


1905_ 
1903 


A new colony with great promise. 
TRANSVAAL. 


me 
on 
a 


. 200, 000 
Be icecictarnis, ee a ee : 50, 0VO 


These are official estimates. 
URUGUAY. 


OS i a Sa - . 6, 827, 428 
isO4 i Aa a aE ae 
1901 —- a se ie . este 6G, 326, 601 


Returns show a fairly continuous advance up to 1900. 
ARGENTINA. 


1888 SO ithe aieeeene ; Ss tite 2 Oi a 
1895 (last) ts ; : Ss 21, 701, 526 


Unfortunately this important cattle-raising state provides no regular 
or recent statistics, but we may reasouably expect a further decline, be 
cause as agriculture increases it is the invariable rule for live stock to 
make way for the plow. ‘ 

ALGERIA. 





A ks 7 eae F a Ea eee 1, 233, 051 

1898 a tt i ha cS See es eli 1, 004, 175 

rR — ei EE a te eh 1, O35, 104 
MEXICO. 

Ta a - 5, 142, 457 
JAPAN. 

2 a). a a 1, 282, 341 

1890 2S ea See ; es a a ee 1, 044, 976 

It is doubtful whether Japan, in spite of her 94,499,000 acres, will 

ever be a serious cattle-raising country The area of the pasture land 

is limited, and the prevalence of bamboo grass a constant source of 


danger to live stock: nor is she likely, in my opinion, for many years 
vet, to become, outside of her army and navy requirements, a large user 
of leather. 





SIBERIA AND STEPPES. 


1908 a ae ek * a Ios eee 4, 946, 800 
1900__ y as a ae 4, 154, 450 
1904 icc icin lita del nical ah cs 4, 483, 585 


Latter is an official estimate 





1900 (last) 942, OST 


1890 niet ah ceinaamaaatde sscheniditanedbcniauiiadandsas 819, 251 
Increase continuous. 
SPAIN. 
1891 cere ee a a a 2, 217, 659 
ROU MANIA, 
1900 (last)... -- 5 ities easter aan tia dient te a sienna?) a ae 
1897 ads a St ES ees : ee > | 





Increase erratic. 
' BULGARIA, - 
893 Siietciaed seas , ewe na clits 1, 767, 974 
Including 342,193 buffalo. 





ITALY. 
il a ital cites 
Ti et eS a Nal al Nt as a 3, 489, 125 
1882 ial ciety itan capri ilk Mihai 4, 783, 232 


1890 estimated by authorities. 
SWITZERLAND. 
1901 (last) 
1876 


Steady annual increase, 


1, 340, 375 
1, 035, S56 





SWEDEN. 
1901 
1880 


1903 . iihde ee “ onan ntetecigmatpsintanianipliis dn to 


Increase fairly steady. 





NORWAY. 
a aie athe ccicatblinsrdianiinacel 


Ne ik sth esc eaies eceietdencbisinaas 
Steady decrease. 


mee 
inne aeetins 950, 201 





HOLLAND. 
Se i aaa aekbiaiddiaeiie” “Dee. are 
1894 1, 504, 300 


Increase annually. 


ee _. 1,720, 150 
es nen-- 1, 242, 445 


Increase slow, but steady throughout. 


alteration 


suppliers ; 
alone can r¢ 
to-date ; cir 
tory and over the 


iave no returt I 


de 





India plays no smal 
bovine animals is 
of enumeration retu 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1hov 
1903 


In comparing. these 
was not included, and 
was not included 
found that India 


1901 
1902 
1904 __ 


The foregoing 


us with some indic: 
portion of the wor 
Korea, Manchuria, 
American states 


‘rds have been fa 


instances, and tl 
tendency is to increase 


rr the apparent 


herds has not kept 
leather brought al 
tories, and wealth 


This increased 


splitting machine 
times as far as for! 
troduction of elect: 
belting, yet more 
rubber than ever, 
In boots and shoe 
not content if a t 


heeled unti the 

the cobble to-d 
place to boots ( 
creased facilities 
steamers, ete al 


style 
We have, in my 


revolution during 
of the increased demand 
The wars in Sou 
world’s accumulation l i 
but war always leaves 





In conclu 





rhe herds of the 


Year 


SYD sccccesceces 

SIO cccccece 

BSIS ccccccccccccccesees 
1899 .... 

1900 .... 

1901 . 

BOOS cadece 

1903 ..... 

1904 .... 








2 and 1903 the largest | 
n el rated I think i 
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Exports of leather and manufactures of leather. 


1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 

1900 
1899 
1895 
















































’ 
I riff of 274 per cent added to the price of these cattle, no doubt, | SINT ticinn sinensis pega teehee tan aap vsiaeite dette $19, 161, 446 
f ng to th an from Iowa iden, in the Reme Geet BE GOO Fete inc tnmbbndinandsniaeninke nee 
duty iS per cent on hides added to the price of these cattle Ween She | BOGS. 2. ccc criti cicnicicnncesaseannnses 1! 
hic re sold in the foreign irket and must pay 15 per cent duty to | 1894 so-cevdedtnonaenceentinns tentacle anise cea atest adit 1 492 
in the 1 d St Won't the ide be worth less the duty SPI Ti cisacnise-hivne ecient cam ta A aan Daa 1 154 
and freight in t ) n ket; and then don’t the cattle sell for IIIT insti <i eeheape lacabcgnlaeganacetiheandhdiisdaelilecaenti dah catenin 12, O84, 781 
less he than tl! would des came ick he free, we being the 1891 ainhiesciienions - ainlaiandeaidadmny atcha aaa 13, 278, 847 
largest tanning « I 1 the world, and use them Or was it because : ; 
we il rted 328,77 1 in 1897 and only 15,372 in 1904 that caused Exports of leather increased about 90 per cent in the four years from 
thes« ree ex Terence in price of $21.50 lower in 19047 | 1893 to 1896, so-called “ dull and panic years,” and from 1897 to 1905, 
such prosperous years, only increased about 95 per cent, showing plainly 
Imports of hides and skins. that when hides were on the free list the exports of manufactures of 
leather increased more rapidly. 
Year Pounds. | Value Dutiable. Statistics of boot and shoe manufacture in the United States. 
[From the Census Report of 1900.] 
| 
IIE noon cette shea gO kid fon cere a 391 | $64,763,146 | $14,949,518 | — -—___—— — —— —-— —— 
Be lisccncnsndundnces ence sdeabeamenethinion 167 006,070 | 10,989,035 } ‘ | 
; eaeee oP an » ae / Estab- | . 
ID... n nieawsnimiaeninkkownaaiien aeangan toutes 698 | 98,031,613 | 16,159, 902 = : ent Wage- 
LINN. «sv sinadeehenebestos biacnalamnaaanaiell 103 | 58,006,618 | 17,474,039 |Year.) lish- Capital. | oarners 
sibpndeh wdakecsasestoee eae ’ 837 48°290'013 | 14,647,413 ments. 
DD id thanamnnss Ueut dena tins wtekledtwibiee mae 778 57, 935, 698 | I Oe derelict itt nel acre eqmseumesininn - - = 
NO sill cetiatieed sold ade debi able nhs Seen! 750 | 41,988,048 | 13,621,946 ; os 
WD icirtdensdaipithtchinswaeaionknbewtenmee 616 36, 068,932 | 13,624,989 United States ....... ikstebormioked 1900 1,600 | $101, 795, 233 142, 922 
i a i ee el 206, 100, 844 | 27. 863. 026 Free. | 1890 | 2, O82 | 95, 282, 311 133, 690 
ns icvlewininih wieiditick atactcin tga stieiaecsteiad, Alama 210, 398, 011 30, 520, 177 Free. j ' os a 
ED) indibastnbckvswauatcibhtnatacbbanamation 22¢ 745 | 26,122, 942 iene | MRNIOEIIR. .ccnacccsccccsces ee | 994 
WE io cntictia Bens h edb bektin ties as ce eee ee 16, 754, 152 } Free. , | 1890 56 7 2, 280 
nets bi Be Ree et ben 8 ke as ead 98 347. 896 | te. | Cac cnnccccecinccdscnace ccececce 1900 15 | 789, 618 719 
SP ee ee aaa re eer ae SRE oe | 1890 | 20 | 683, 100 995 
NU siti er i els ee i iS as 97. 930,759 |....ccccecne Ns ocksicgdancomesduaweabaren auewuned | 1900 | 55} 5, 351, 482 | 5, 583 
| 1890 | 56 | 3, 781, 476 | 3, 992 
- IS stistininriicentibitniasewai se 7} 254, 382 207 
> © ane . . . : | 1890 11 280, 166 296 
In 1898 we tanned 126,243,595 pounds of imported hides, with the | ee | oe e cam" ane oan 
duty n In 1904 we tanned 85,370,168, or a d ease of over 50 per | Louisiane .....-.00-ee-eeeccnneroencee ee aaa 3 | aes | mR 
cent of hides that we pay a duty on, which shows that in the tanning : ‘eo | ; 740 O70 | 20 
; aoe 3 | 19% ‘ 5, 148, 27 32 
business this class of stock has been decreasing because we can't get M@iNne.......--------+--eeeeeeeeee eee ar ad = oat nen | a 
the raw material! free In 1898 we tanned hides that come in free, or Maryland a 19 499’ 609 } ” 806 
so-called “skins,” to the extent of 54,607,534 pounds, and in 1904 | SP2*BUG ----rcccccccccccncccceecccne “*""! S290 98 ++4po+ 1 182 
BOs, 024,c02 pounds, am increase Of sSimdst 100 per COME, SMOWIRE | Mnmsbusstts .......cccccccesessesssecee | 1900 640} 37,577,630 | 58, 645 
plainly that when we have the raw material free we can compete with 1890 1,057 44. $87. 702 7 O74 
the world in producing leather, and if we have free hides will tan Michigan 1900 , 13 1 185° 961 1117 
sufficient leather to supply the needs of the whole world, employing |“ “°° “°°°"""****rrrrrerrreesesceccers | 1890 12 | 972" 584 1’ 309 
, ric anital « , onload ahnr pe - > aoa a a nan 
American ¢ apital an 1 American labor. New Hampshire Daa tant i A tad aaa ae 1900 67 8, 123, 481 12, 007 
ae a | 1890 64 3, 956, 774 7,912 
Export of hides. Wi TRI wc vaiinccs twdisstiawas idcniiial | 1900 | 84 3, 153, 255 4, 421 
- - — } 1890 | 109 2,811, 098 6, 162 
pa . ST Els sa asnecinciniinieebennintite sdeewseeenseounne } 1900 | 223 11, 983, 239 15, 796 
Year. Pounds. Value. | | 1890 | 257 | 11,950,891 15, 361 
in ‘ ee ODIO ...ccccccccccccccsccccccece ecetnsnees | 1900 | 81| 7,549,142 12,718 
mn : | 1890 | 63 3,176, 318 5, 743 
SITIO <0:pnctarieenshnenen at toesescgisinie ancl ania enieanis sts totes teipiaigiainiaiennntindsemaa 82, 727,643 | $3,246,887 | Pennsylvania................... (iene 1900 | 146 | 6, 860, 480 9,144 
SUED ctudcebiethsdekesddawavestadidbdedus cocasebanasdnana 12, 859, 949 1, 224, 409 | | 1890 | 158 5, 394, 799 7,616 
a s:cctgs thug hdl teheidiaain ns laahianiininiene nities aniindaaindaamiidenpianmshia 9, 372, 947 906, 504 ss acccicnnceieiiain eiridiciaaoeatidebdtihvasinanl 1900 | 40 | 2, 473, 626 2, 507 
SOE. victatne pin nmensds neiniesinegneonrenteehihehmennigenies 11, 161,749 1, 064, 952 | | 1890 | 32 | 2, 621, 606 2, 036 
I a ee ees 7, 486, 256 804, 674 | 
ADEE cvadtacendstnssectens cotuuneserseteuensneses tebemerncne 10, 140, 840 | 929,117 | ~ " : - 
a 1, 536, 073 , 015, 03: > 
_ ciaienas acide arammnomnecaienid inert anramiatacmae dren 1 319’ 168 i = Exports of boots and shoes. 
1896 ais i a ie ae ee ae 39,545,324 | 3, 858,946 aniegites watihinaaias cil mamaipaaencteiies 
ENE Minsacantakvenbapansudesacersasmonpioneeeduardnensanh 3,002,859 | 2,310,323 | : | . 
Year. | Pairs, Value. 
i --— = 
| De iused | i} use of di ent grades of hides for | . | 
aim me, in Geller te Bente Ce Gidlerent wradies of Gite, | Mi cen tccic cncnccccnnnccniesccccncvecasiccanessstucsséuses | 5,315,699 | $8,057,697 
the I hi leather made out of different kinds of hides to produce AIOE . ccccccccccccccccccccvesccccsccccocccccocsesseacusesoos } 4, 642, 531 | 7, 238, 940 
h 10¢ at the lowest possible pric ) Tn canudewaseuanente sub) Gus cneneeimestasiaeeeaeneaurease |} 4,197, 566 6, 665, 017 
DD nttddbwahnbines skates eneseededbesiabneeebabséeeneeGudd 3, 966, 766 | 6, 182, 098 
Im} ts of all kinds of leather and kid gloves and all other manu- DOO] . 2222. cece e eee e ec cw ce ccceececceececeesceccescesecces 3,494, O41 26, 290 
factures of leather BODO ccccccccccccesccccosseses Deunibcninawes simiedingnitietinkind 3,016,720 | 4,726, 656 
| REO consccccccc0en6sttendssuss0eseseesetesstscesencenbeutll | 1,984,277; 2,711,385 
STINE siiisdhni nw Xishkcy dai ig ws schcl ash iene a ain ieee | 1,307,031 1, 816, 538 
eit iiatnin:” 11 MEE uli adiinin winathndininid Aaiciealeeiniiadaamiieseentaaaiaae salbbia 1, 224, 484 1, 708, 224 
Year. Leather. | *! ow © PEE ecacaninvemiccennsestsasnindehuntl penhseepEsenencsderes 1,036,235 | 1,436, 686 
; Dip hmaibaandéncedceed uiichh cecd aban wae hea daanemnte 822,412 1, 010, 228 
SR. oii sda eaawknednekneds cskdustecaaksenmeeteeene | 647, 318 777, 354 
i Se ee er 493, 027 590, 754 
er Saehbngebsnaineaeelaneb boca tibenn<eedsnnmcatenencenins AST SRE | IGOR ....ceccncssensnseceseransescnecacsssens: concsenees hia 745, 112 914, 974 
ere cen eceme reer rep eeenteen error en ennnaniice. 6120, GOL | Leal ----c-seeeeere esc eetneteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeneeeeens ban 551, 735 | 651, 343 
MOOR casa snddbnininacustehanhneteiminios 6, 295, 939 | ~ - foam — 
I a ae 6, 185, 819 | : te 
NS i a a 2 6. 073.024 | Boots and shoes, from 1893 to 1896, increased about 100 per cent, 
1899 3 5.878.940 | and from 1901 to 1904 increased only about 30 per cent, showing that 
TS 5 Rea Fs 8 ae NY be Bile 5, 788,989 | the percentage of gain was much larger when we had free hides than 
AR ENE ad EE 6,945,507 | When we had the duty on. 
ee cree alee coe cinta 7, 362, 137 | 
1895 eid 6 959 695 | THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-NINE DOLLARS A YEAR IS WHAT ILLINOIS 
ORR S ESAT e Ree eee eee Pre MINERS GET—BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS REPORT SHOWS THIS WAS 
- - — AVERAGE PAY FOR 1905—199 WERE KILLED AND 535 INJURED aT 
Imports of leather consist mostly of fine kid, manufactured kid shoes WORK—WHILE THE OPERATORS CRY “ OVERPRODUCTION,” THEY ARE 
; 7 eee ; = - : , )PENING NEW MINES, 
and fancy gloves, and fine English rein and saddle leather, which is ——— — 
mostly used for the fine trade Mm the large cities, and costs a great deal By W. C. Roberts 
more than the American goods, and could not be produced in America 7 , ‘J 
' 7 . 1ifference . anninge ¢ eu > r "ns le . - . 
Cee Se ee Ss ee ee ee ee Srnixarintp, April 8, 1906 
Ci eT, P 5 * rh 3 > I ce apie 0 ake successrully ) acco Tha 5 ’ ta ‘ : 
of our tanning, Germany and France having the quality of bark that The bureau of labor statistics demonstrates in glaring figures why 
is necessary to make these goods, which we can not secure except by the Illinois miners are seeking an advance in wages. The 53.386 em- 
going over there and buying it from them. ; loyees who work underground in the mines earned an average of only 


) 
e370 last year. They received an average of only one hundred and 
seventy-five days’ work. They earned an aggregate of $20,214,344. 
The value at the mouths of the pits of the coal they mined was $38,- 
689,514. What the operator received for his coal in the different mar- 
kets to which it was shipped is not given. The figures are taken from 
reports made by the operators and the amount for which the coal was 
sold omitted by them. 
Another feature of the report that establishes the danger of the min- 
ers’ employment is that 199 were killed, or 1 to every 186,851 tons of 
coal mined, and 535 were injured. Children left fatherless number 231. 


640 | This was before the shot-firers law was enacted. Since the law went 





1909. 


into effect there have been fewer violent deaths 
like the law, because the miners in their new agree 
the operators pay the shot firers 


ment demand 
The miners claim that it is the duty 
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The operators do not 


that 


of the operators to make employment in mines as safe as possible, and 
therefore they should pay the shot firers, who, the legislature believed, 


were necessary for that purpose. 


WHAT THE REPORT SHOWS. 

Advance sheets of the coal report of 1905 have 
Secretary David Ross. The following table gives 
facts regarding the miners 


Table showing mining statistics for 1905 « 


Number of counties producins 



































} I 1 g coa pietmmabicbeeniie | 96 
N mines and openings of all kinds......... 990 | 
New mines or old mines reope ned during the year.. 168 | 
Mines closed or abandoned since last report.........} 110 
fotal output of all mines in tons of 2,000 pounds....} 37,183,374 37,077 
Number of shipping or commercial mines...........| 197 
tput of shipping mines................ tons 35, 956, 54 79 
Number of mines in local trad i ancenaaiietindl | 93 
CE Ge Big derncctcntévdciesccecesct tons. 1, 226, 831 1, 298 
etek Gem NS SUE COG. 6. occdccnescoccccedses aint 9, 24 8 10, ¢ 
Se oe ak aeammeaenlabien 16,8 l 16, 888 
a ivcinccaneccdndéabaebenceqeadacas 1,7 ) I { 
es GE EE, aid cin ddanenetqusqubusasoueceus 2 
I OE I Shin nce cacdncaccccescasscuceeessece ( 7 
I l is of slack Sevudbeseetbataucescunesecess 1,11 1,19 
l tone «lh pped. 5 1, 667 p 1.778 
fons supplied to locomotives at the mines 1,178, 237 | 1,223 
OE ST BE CEI inn dn dwasenachermane 2, 600, 808 2, 521 
Tons consumed or wasted at the plant .. 1, 737 1, 554 
A ge days ictive operat forshipping mines as 
Average days of active oper i for all mines 
Average value per ton, all grades, at the mines $1. 041 $ 
Average value per ton of m run coal at mines.....| $1. 062 | $1 
Average value per of lump coal at the mines ! $1. 291 $1 
\ re value per ton of egg coal at then ‘ $1 j = 
AY value per ton of nut coal at the mines $0. 865 $1 
AY e value per ton of | or s nings coal at 
the mines s oy). 48 c 
AY lu s n the n s $0. 301 2 
Ag ‘ hor } 22a E20 a5 $40 
N t ! Nv chines are l 78 
N l 1 j — Ss 
N l ( s unde it ( eee 8, 20 5 7 
, 1 by leisakiegensasdebaseuas 2 l 8 
Average numberof miners ployed d ir. 41 } 7 
Aver I t i é I es 1 d 10, 694 
\ iml of boys emp l 1, 40 
A number of employes M4 
rotal employees gatedecbeteneedd cactntécemeda ) 
Numb¢ I it work lerground......... 6 { 
Number of non surfact { 
Avi price paid per gross ton for hand mini 
SE De caccccckenadacctasdone $0. 5782 $ 
Average pr dy gross rm é ling.| $0 ? $ 
N r of kegs of pow ‘ r blastir ‘ } 9 ‘ 
Number of k of powder 1 er rposes 4 s 
Number of n I 1] killed .... ) 
N r kill side « 
N ber k 1 outside of m ? 
Numbe! vives ma y ? 
Numb f children A 231 
Number of men injur se ar h or 
I e oft 
N i I gT st ¢ life Daaawe ao 23 
N I ployees st 148 
Number of d hs pe ( 1 ‘ t 
Number of gross tons 1 é 1 man injured 69, 502 7 
N ver of employees to « in injured . - l 
N S$ ] OPENEI 
Many new mines are being opened in Illinois, notwithstanding 
operators say that too much coal is being mined. At the Indianay 
convention the operators declared they could not pay an advar 
us of overproduction Now they are discrediting their own cla 
y preparing to in se the produc n when they sign up with 
ners ter gettir id vast « tities of coal they store 
anticipation of as 
While the miners lived last year upon an average of $ ), they 
, tl mont f February and March rhe 
k they could do, t they received no more pet 
1 m coal But for tl next si days t 
not kely to have | ment, and the average this ye 
I is low as that of the last 
Mining is different from almost every other occupation The mir 
work out in the country, far from fact es and t ns W 
not employed in the they can not g work a y ill 
They must remain idle They are therefore slaves to the 
The operator knows tl and he can take advantage of the 
throwing him out of employment whenever the whim strikes } 


here are several thousand 





been furnished by 


many 


ind 1904. 














niners in Sangam« ( I 
nearly all idle \ number of small mines are working it tl 
who are waiting the pleasure of the operators declare 1 n 
stand out for the advance in wages They have no d t they w 
it Even the operators admit this. But not now. . 


‘Let us sell our coal first,” they say. 


interesting 
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Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I 
extend my remarks in the Ret 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


rise. 


ask unanimous conse! 


ORD. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker hav 
sumed the chair, Mr. OtMstrep, Chairman of the ¢ 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, re 
committee had had und leration the bill H. R 
the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


Mr. Joyce, 


sence indefinitely, on account « mportant legal bus 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I 1 » tl the Hou d 
adjourn. 

The motion was , 

Accordingly (at 6 o c and 10 te Dp. m.) 


adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, res 
morials of the following titles were introduced dd 
referred as follows 


By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H 


erection of a pub b ling x ey, I 
rmvitte y Pol } c i ¢ 
By Mr. OLDFIELI (H.R ) 
ul d I 1 of fe 
where state oO | S 


ore 7 é ‘ 
R \Iy FLOOD \ y ‘ TY R ~ 
for the impr t Ap Rive \ 
to the ¢ R tT < 
\ 1 | H. R. 515% 


Also, a bi (H. R. 5161) t L | 
to the nati cemetery ats Int \ 

L ¢ said d in rej to the ¢ 
Affairs 


’ ts vl é ( i 
Fou r ce é 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5163) “ , 
t App \ 
7 ox d othe 9 ® 
e , M ry A 
\ i bill (HL. R. 5164 d 
. in tl cn ¢ VV \ : ( 
I ) Build . 1 Gro : 
Licn hill (H R 165 ‘ ? ‘ 
( i = ] 
panies d : Dis ( 
Commit } t ‘ ‘ 
By Mr. SISSON \ It ( 
chase of site and the et! ! > 
Winona, in the State « Miss yt ( 
lic Buildings and G1 
Als ib (H. R. 516% f the 
and the erection of a pul ‘ there t ¢ 


State of Mississippi—to t ( ee on P 


Grounds. 

























390 


Also, a bill CH. R. 5168) to authorize a survey of the Yalo- 
busha River, Mississippi, with the view to making same navi- 
gable—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 5169) to regulate the inter- 
state-commerce shipment of intoxicating liquor—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5170) to 
regulate corporations, joint stock companies, and other associa- 
tions engaging in interstate and foreign commerce in food and 
fuel supplies—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 5171) for the relief of officers 
of the navy retired for disability incident to the service, em- 
ployed on active duty—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUFF: A bill (H. R. 5172) to amend an act to amend 
the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service, and for other 
purposes, approved March 3, 1883—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5173) to provide for the erection of a public 
building at Butler, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5174) to 


r 


regulate corporations, joint stock companies, and other associa- | 


tions engaging in interstate and foreign commerce—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5175) for the erection of 
Esek Hopkins—to the Committee on | 


nm monument 
the Library. 


to Admiral 


By Mr. COCKS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5176) providing 
for the regulation, identification, and registration of motor 


vehicles engaged in interstate travel—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5177) for the purpose 


of exempting lime nitrogen, an agricultural fertilizer, from im- | jn opposition to any reduction in the present tariff on wool or 
’ 


port duties—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5178) for the erection of a monumental 
statue in the city of Florence, Ala , to Gen. John Coffee—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5179) to regulate the removal of causes 
from the state courts to the federal courts on account of preju- 
dice or local influence—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5180) to make it unlawful for certain 
federal officeholders to serve as delegates in a convention called 


to nominate a President of the United States or other elective | 


United States officers—to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 
By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill CH. R. 5181) to create in the War 


and Navy departments, respectively, a roll-to be known as the | 
civil war officers’ annuity honor roll, to authorize placing there- | 


on with pay certain surviving officers who served in the Volun- 
teer or Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States in the civil war and who are not now on the retired list 
of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 5182) to amend an act 
to increase the pensions of those who have lost limbs in the 
military or naval service of the United States, approved March 
1903—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5183) for the continued im- 
provement of Caney Fork River, Tennessee—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5184) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Fayetteville, in 
the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 5185) to provide for the 
erection of a monument in the city of Washington, in recognition 
of the services of regular and volunteer enlisted men in all the 
wars of the United States—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (CH. R. 5186) to provide for the con- 
struction of a federal building at Petoskey, Mich.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5187) for the purpose of constructing a 
breakwater in Lake Huron at Rogers City, Mich.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5188) for dredging the inland water route 
Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5189) to dredge a channel in the Saginaw 
River, Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5190) for the construction of a dredge for 
use on the western shore of Lake Huron, State of Michigan—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


» 
aad 


in 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5191) to provide for opening a channel at 
Rogers City, Mich.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5192) to create a third federal district 
court in Michigan, to be known as the northern district—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 5193) for the erection of a 
public building at Pulaski, Tenn.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5194) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
have erected at Hohenwald, Tenn., a monument in honor of 
Meriwether Lewis—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5195) establishing the Franklin National 
Military Park—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5196) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the county of Hickman, in the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5463) to amend an act approved 
September 30, 1890, providing for the building of a bridge across 
the Arkansas River at Dardanelle, Ark.—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5464) fixing the return days 
in the circuit court of the United States for Connecticut—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5465) for the erection of a 
public building at McAlester, Okla.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5466) for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Ardmore, Okla.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MANN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 38) repealing joint 
resolution to provide for the distribution by Members of the 
Sixtieth Congress of documents, reports, and other publications, 
approved March 2, 1909—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the legislature of Wyoming, 


hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 





Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 5197) granting a pension to 
Franklin Barbour—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to William H. 
Scheer—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5199) granting an increase of pension to 
James Helme—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5200) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Skaggs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5201) granting an increase of pension to 
iward Condon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5202) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Reed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5203) granting an in- 
crease of pension tou William Wise—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5204) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Jefferies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5205) granting an increase of 
pension to William J, Byerley—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5206) granting an increase of vension to 
Christian Schaick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5207) granting a pension to Sue C. Bar- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R,. 5208) granting a pension to Jane Henry— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5209) for the relief of John T, 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5210) for the relief of Frank B. Smith—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 5211) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5212) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Hildebrant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5213) granting a pension to Jonathan F. 
Titus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill CH. R. 5214) granting an increase 
of pension to Theodore D, Risser—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5215) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Vanbuskirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5216) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5217) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. MeGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 5218) granting a pension to Martha J. | 


\ustin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5219) to correct the military record of 
Otis B. Vanfleet—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5220) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Burnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (CH. R. 5221) for the relief of Luther 
ll. Potterfield—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5222) for the relief of James K. Skinker 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5223) for the relief of Mason Shipman 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8224) for the relief of John Mann—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5225) for the relief of John W. Fairfax— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5226) for the relief of George M. Fry—to 


the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5227) for the relief of James W. Ficklin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 5228) for the relief of Richard K. Hugh- 
lett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5229) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Brockett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5230) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam Fletcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 5231) for the relief of the estate of Sina 
Hughlett, deceased—to the Committee on Wer Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5232) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
A. Newlon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


\lso, a bill (H. R, 5233) for the relief of the estate of Dr. | 


Bailey Shumate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5234) for the relief of the estate of Henry 


S. Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (CH. R. 5235) for the relief of the estate of James | 


P. Yancey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5236) for the relief of the estate of Lewis 
Shumate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5237) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
E. Binns, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5238) for the relief of the estate of Ade- 
laide Withers, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5239) for the relief of the estate of Harriet 
Sudduth, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5240) for the relief of the estate of Alex- 
ander IF. Dulin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5241) for the relief of Elias E. Conner, 
sole heir of Mary C. Conner, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5242) for the relief of Gordon Jones, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of William M. Jones, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5248) for the relief of Bmma C. Franner. 
George W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary 
Seaton, Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and 
Catharine Pomeroy—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5244) for the relief of legal representatives | 


of James M. Streshley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5245) for the relief of the heirs of John D. 
tawlings, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 5246) granting an increase of 
pension to Franklin King—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 5247) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (Hi. R. 5248) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Hoover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to 


Enos D. Messimore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 5250) granting an increase of 
pension to Ephraim A. Bard—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 5251) for the relief of Susan 
D. Frame—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5252) for the relief of Rufus L. King—to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5253) for the relief of Mrs. Sallie I 
Minter, formerly widow of C. L. Campbell, deceased—to the 

Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FLOOD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5254) granting a 
pension to James Manning—to the Committee on Invalid I 
| sions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5255) granting a pension to Walter En; 
| lish—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5256) granting a pension to Myers Fe 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5257) granting a pension to Emma lL, 
| Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5258) granting a pension to Louis H. Pen 
nington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5259) granting a pension to Luther M. 
; Southall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5260) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Conner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5261) for the relief of J. Terry Dillard 
the Committee on War Claims. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5262) for the relief of J. D. Rodgers, ce 
United States marshal for the western district of Virgir 
| the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5263) for the relief of Bolser H. I i, 
of McDowell, Highland County, Va.—to the Comunittee \\ 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5264) for the relief of Virg \ 


gerald, of Montebello, Nelson County, Va.—to the Col 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5265) for the relief of the estate of John 
Gibson, deceased—to the Committee on War ¢ 

Also, a bill (HL R. G) to reimburse the estate ol ¢ . 
George Washington for certain lands of his in the State of Ohio 





| lest by conflicting grants made under the authority of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Public Lands 
By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 5267) granting a pension to 


Mary E. T. Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5268S) granting an increase of pension 
Joseph W. Shirey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5269) for the relief of Alexander Ever- 
hart—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5270) granting an increase 
of pension to Elisha S. Singer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5271) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Sydney W. Moss—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 5272) for the r 
lief of the Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5273) granting an increase of pension to 
| George W. Pitner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5274) grant 
ing a pension to William F. Johnson—to the Committee 01 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5275) granting a pension to Col 
Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5276) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand H. Wurdemann—to the Committee on Invalid Pen 


sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5277) granting an increase of | 
Charlies P. Worthley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5278) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander A. Yard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5279) granting an increase of pens to 
Pierson Hendrickson, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid P 
sions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5280) granting an increase of pension 


Henry Dillon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5281) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus J. Robbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5282) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Salmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H,. R. 5283) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. HUFF: A bill (H. R. 5284) granting an increase of 
pension to John Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5285) granting an increase of pension te 
| Lewis Keefer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5286) granting an increase of pension to 
| William M. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5287) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5288) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5289) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel C. Burkholder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5290) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Peters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5291) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan H. Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5292) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5298) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew McMurry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5294) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Lucas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5295) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sober—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5296) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrier Thompson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5297) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5298) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Leasure—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5299) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas G. Gillespie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5300) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Harbison-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5301) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. De Haven—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5302) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Geissenhainer—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5303) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Kelley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5804) granting an increase of pension to 
William Jellison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5805) granting an increase of pension to 
John Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos Feathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Dewalt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5808) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5309) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Roques—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5810) granting an increase of pension to 
John Keller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 5311) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Kelly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5312) granting an increase of pension to 
John V. S. Minerd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5313) granting an increase of pension t 
John W. Park—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5314) granting an increase of pension to 
William S. Doutt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5815) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas H. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5316) granting an increase of pension to 
Gabriel Duffy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5817) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas T. Spence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5818) granting an increase of pension to 
John Schiermann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 5819) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5320) granting an increase of pension to 
John Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5821) granting an increase of pension to 
William Beck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5322) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Burkbart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5323) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Carns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5324) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Hazlett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5825) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Hobaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5326) granting an increase of pension to 

Robert D. Humes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) granting an increase of pension to | 
Henry M. Neighly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5328) granting an increase of pension to 


Daniel M. Peer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





| estate of Q. K. 


| of pension to Thomas Horner—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5329) granting an increase of pension to 


John H. Sutton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


roe 


5330) granting 
Robert R. Beatty—to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5331) granting 
William Eberhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5332) granting a pension to Samuel 
Jamison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $) granting a pension 
Hilliard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5334) granting a pension to James Em- 
mett Lawson—to the Comnseittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. >) granting a pension to James H. 
Stone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5836) granting a pension to Edith Pat- 


Also, a bill (H. R. an increase of pension to 


on Invalid Pensions, 
an increase of pension to 
s 


-oo- 


ededede 


to Ernest W. 


KoOo~ 


DOO 


ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5387) for the relief of Joseph M. Coch- 
ran—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5338) to correct the military record of 


James Green—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5339) to correct the military record of 
Joseph R. Berg—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53840) to correct the military record of 
Aaron Loughner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5341) granting an honorable discharge 
and a pension to W. Scott King—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 


ro 


5342) granting an honorable discharge and 


a pension to William Conner—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5348) granting an honorable discharge 


and a pension to Daniel Foust—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 44) granting an honorable discharge 
and a pension to Jacob Gaffney—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5) granting an honorable discharge to 
Milton Vandevort—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 5346) granting an increase 
of pension to James Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By 


ro 


oer 


ro 


oo 


-*© 


+ oe 


Mr. MACON: A bill 


Underwood, 


(H. R 47) for the relief of the 
deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 5348) granting an in- 
crease of pension to A. M. Dershimer—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

ty Mr. PADGETT: 


-o 
» veo 


A bill (H. R an increase 


Invalid 


9) granting 


| Pensions. 


>| 


Also, a bill (H. R. 


o 


5350) 


granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Morris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5351) granting an increase of pension to 
James K, Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5352) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter C. Clark—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5353) granting an increase of pension to 
| Louis M. Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HT. R. 5854) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. McKim—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R. 5355) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Beiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Pritchett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5857) granting an increase of pension to 
Gustave Freudenthal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5358) granting an increase of pension to 





Robert MecNeal—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 5859) granting a pension to Stephen An- 
derson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) to correct the military record of 
Edward W. Gobble—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5361) to remove the charge of desertion 


» eh 


standing against Merida Mealor—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) to remove the cnarge of desertion 


against W. A. aa eal the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 33) to remove the charge of desertion 
against J. W. Teas—to the Committte on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5364) for the relief of J. S. Woody, Mar- 
tins Mills, Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5365) for the relief of S. 
the Committee on War Claims, 


53e 


H. Bailey, sr.—to 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5366) for the relief of Thomas J. Lawson, 
sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5367) for the relief of George Pillow—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5368) for the relief of James P. Sprott— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5369) for the relief of H. J. Brewer, of 
Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 53870) for the relief of P. H. Nelson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5371) for the relief of W. T. Kinkaide, alias 
Kinecade—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5372) for the relief of Holly Prater, alias | 


Plater—-to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5873) for the relief of Capt. J. W. Han- 
ner—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53874) for the relief of William Mont- 
gomery—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5375) for the relief of W. H. Francis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5376) for the relief of William M. Beas- 
ley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5377) for the relief of William G. Tid- 
well—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5378) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Henry—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5879) for the relief of Henry Harris—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5380) for the relief of N. F. Cheairs—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5381) for the relief of Jonathan Amis—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 5382) for the relief of Marcus Stevens—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5383) for the relief of Richard Workman— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5384) for the relief of the estate of Mitchell 
J. Childress—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5385) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam B. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5386) for the relief of the estate of Blythe 
Sprott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5387) for the relief of estate of E. C. 
Overton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5388) for the relief of the estate of B. H. 
Caldwe!ll—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5389) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min Bolton, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5390) for the relief of the estate of J. A. 
Milhous, deceased, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5391) for the relief of the estate of Nathan 
Perry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5392) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Thompson Williams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 58398) for the relief of the estate of F. T. 
McLaurine—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5394) for the relief of the estate of Jona- 
than Mills—to the Committee on War Clainrs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5395) for the relief of the estate of David 
H. Hays, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5396) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. MecKissock, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5397) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Martha B. Skillern, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53898) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Birdsong, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5399) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
Foresee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. Neely—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5401) for the relief of the estate of Banks 
C. Wells, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5402) for the relief of the estate of J. J. 
Brison, deceased, late of Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5403) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel 
Long—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5404) for the relief of the estate of Nancy 
P. Garrison, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of the estate of S. J. 
| Stoc kard, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 
| War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5406) for the relief of the estate of N. E 
Perkins, deceased, late of Williamson County, Tenn.—to the 
| Committee on War Claims 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5407) for the relief of the estate of John 
H. Grimes, deceased, late of Wayne County, Tenn.—to the Com 
| mittee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5408) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Kelly, late of Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committee on Wat 
| Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5409) for the relief of the estates of Bolling 
Gordon and Richard Gordon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 5410) for the relief of the estate of Sarah 
Pewitt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5411) for the relief of the estate of Edwin 
Grant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5412) for the relief of the estate of Wil 
liam Johnson, late of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5413) for the relief of the estate of N. M. 
Buyers—to the Committtee on War Claims. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5414) for the relief of the estate of Andrew 
Scott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5415) for the relief of the estate of Mi 
Henly Patton—to the Committee on War Cl 8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5416) for the relief of the estate of Andre 
Roberts—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5417) for the relief of the estate of James 
H. Huey, deceased—to the Committee on War ¢ ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5418) for the relief of the estate of W 
liam Grigsby, deceased—to the Committee on War ¢ S. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5419) for the relief of the estate of Isan 
Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5420) for the relief of the estate of W 
liam Grigsby, deceased to the Committtee on War Cla . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5421) for relief of heirs of Joseph W 
Baugh, sr.—to the Committee on War Clain 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5422) for the relief of heirs of A) 
Ezell, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5423) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Henderson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5424) for the relief of the heirs of Miel 


Holoran—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5425) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate o 
Hiram Gailey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5426) to carry out the findings of t 
Court of Claims in the case of Mary E. Haygood, heir of Jo 
M. Lawson, deceased—to the Committee on War © mis 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5427) to carry out the findings of 


Court of Claims in the case of Woodson H. Webb, administrat 
of the estate of Harriet Day (late Litteral), deceased 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5428) to carry out the findings 


Court of Claims in the case of St. Peter's Protest t | 
Church, of Columbia, Tenn.—to the Committee on War ¢ 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5429) for the relief of the t1 ees 
Mount Olivet Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Nok 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5430) for the relief of Mumford Smith. ey 
ecutor of James H. Ce deceased—to the ¢ mittee on W 


Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5451) for the relief of John D. Reed 


ministrator of J. P. C. Reed, deceased—to the ¢ 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5432) for the relief of Rand Ruck. fi 
merly called Randall Conn, of Williamson County, for ~ 
as blacksmith during the civil war—to the Committee on W 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5433) for relief of J es W. Hardin 1 
to remove charge of desertion—to the Co { \Tilig 


Affairs. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 5434) for the relief of G. M. D. Ale 


administrator of the estate of R. M. Alexander, d ‘ | ) 
the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5435) for the relief of the legal r 
| tives of W. B. Long, deceased—to the Committee on Viar ¢ 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5436) for the relief of W. S. Reid 
| istrator of Mrs. F. M. Harris, deceased, late of Franklin, Tenn 
| to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5437) for relief of Missionary Bapti 


| Church, of Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims, 
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$340, the value of property taken from him by the troops of the 
United States Army—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 5489) to pay to the heirs of Nathan Curry, 
deceased, the sum of $1,503, for property taken and used by the 
United States Army—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. 5440) to vay to the heirs of Pleasant 
Hines, deceased, 
from him by the troo} 
mittee on War 


I > 
‘ 


is of the United States Army—to the Com- 
Claims. 


Also bill (H. TR. 5441) to pay Josephine O. Anderson the 
sum of $175, the value of property from her taken and used by 
the troops of the United States Army—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 5442) to pay the heirs of James Ramsy, 
‘eased, the sum of $250, the value of property from him 
inken and used by the troops of the United States Army—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. RHINOCK : 


dec 


A bill (H. R. 5443) granting a pension to 
Herman Beyland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 5444) for the relief of 
Oliver P, Boyd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5445) for the relief of J. P. Clark—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 5446) for the relief of John H. Claiborne— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5447) for the relief of William H. Taylor— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R, 5448) for the relief of F. P. Brower—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5449) for the relief of C. W. Reid and 
Sam Daube—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5450) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Dr. Thomas B. Waters, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5451) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Samuel Dickins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5452) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Samuel Dickins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5453) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of M. N. Swofford, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 
a bill (H. R. 5454) for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Ezell, 
feme sole, and only heir at law of Eli Splawn, deceased, of 
Clarksville, Tex.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 5455) for the relief of the estate of W. C. 
York—to the Committee on War Claims, 


Also, 
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the sum of $1,000, the value of property taken | 


| Pilling & Madeley, E. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5438) to pay Thomas S. Truett the sum ot | By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 


John W. Bryant—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wyoming state legislature, against repeat 
of duty on wool or hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Piercefield Local, No. 65, of 
International Brotherhood of Paper Workers, against reduction 
of tariff on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Louis Walker and others, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Pennsyivania, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. COOK: House joint resolution of the legislature of 
Wyoming, against tariff reduction on wool or hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of employees of the Angola Dyeing Company, 
G. Chester, Bower & Kaufmann, John 
Blood & Co., all of Philadelphia, Pa., for retention of the duty 


| on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of voters of the 


| Twenty-third Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for re- 


moval of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of David H. Cook and others, of the Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Pennsylvania, favoring a na- 
tional highways commission and appropriation for federal aid 
in construction and improvement of highways—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of H. J. Heffman and other citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, for national highways commission—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petitions of E. A. Elderkin, 
Ed Taylor, Robert Orme, W. H. Webb, and N. G. Eadus, of 
Racine, Wis., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petitions of Common Council of 
Tell City and Tell City (Ind.) Improvement Association, favor- 
ing inland waterways improvement—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: Petition of General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, of Louisville, Ky., expressing disap- 
proval of attacks on Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 


of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5456) for the relief of the estate of Ran- 


som Cunningham, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNAPP: A bill (H. R. 5457) granting an increase of 
pension to Carlos B, Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Agriculture. 
Also, petition of Z. G. Merchants and other citizens of the 
Eleventh Congressional District of Kentucky, favoring reduc- 


| tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 


By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 5458) granting an increase | 


of pension to Peter Scherschel—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
Also, a bill 
Robert Hart 
Also, a bill 
Adam Stenger 


(H.R. 

-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

(H. R. 5460) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


5459) granting an increase of pension to | 


| burg, 


By Mr. YOUNG of New York: A bill (H. R. 5461) granting an | 


increase of pension to George W. Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5462) to correct the military record of | 


Andrew Gaffney—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petitions of Charles E. 
Hayes and others, and Dunston Lithographic Company and 
others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring higher tariff duties on litho- 
graphic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of the Cincinnati Boot and 
Shoe Makers’ Association, to abolish all duties on hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Defiance and Henry counties, 
Ohio, against duty on teas and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of business men, 
Kans., against proposed increased duty on zinc 


of Altoona, 
ore—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means, 





Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Lewiston (Pa.) Lodge, No. 665, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Huntington County, and §. S. 
Woods and others, of Lewiston, Pa., against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. D. Byron & Sons and others, of Mercers- 
Pa., for removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Merick & Co., of New York, 
against reduction of duty on salicylic acid—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Machine Printers, Local Assembly No. 1, of 
North America, and Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States, American Federation of Labor, favoring increase 
of duty on wall paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Coffee and Tea Association, against 
a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of committee of wholesale grocers, favoring pro- 
tection of the beet-sugar industry—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Elisha 8. Singer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Chicago Packing Box Company, of Illinois, 
against reduction of tariff on lumber and its products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Erickson & Strong, of Morris, Tl, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Manufacturing Association, of Chi- 
cago, for admission of 300,000 tons of Philippine sugar per year 


| free of Guty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, of New 


York, favoring removal of lactarine and casein from the free | 


list and placing a duty thereon—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
Also, petition of Schifflisticker Union, No. 12768, of American 


Federation of Labor, favoring increase of duty on embroideries— | 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of Lawton, Mich., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Niles, Mich., urging a duty on 
lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of San Francisco and 
San Jose, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Jefferson 
(Ohio) Wool Growers’ Association, for retention of 
tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petitions of residents of 
Monmouth County and New Brunswick, N. J., against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Jeannette (Pa.) Business Men’s 
Association, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Paul Taylor Brown Company, of New York, 
and the Porto Rico Canning Company, against increase of 
duty on preserved pineapples—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Casein Manufacturing Company, favoring a 
duty on casein—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOYCE: Petition of C. J. Tullins and other citizens 
of Lowell, Ohio, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. , 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of citizens of Reynoldsville, 
Pa., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


County 
present 


Also, petitions of William L. Sanson, of Clarion, and other | 


voters of the Twenty-seventh Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of G. W. Snyder, of New Mayville, and E. 8. 
Gilmore, of Blairsville, Pa., favoring reduction of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. F. Irvine, favoring parcels-post and postal 


savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 
By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 


Congressional District of Illinois, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—-to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of residents of the Seventh 


Congressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and | 


coffee—-to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Petition of various residents of 
Utica, N. Y., against a tariff on tea, coffee, cocoa, or spices—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. “ 

By-Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Sutton, Nebr., 
against legislation for parcels-post and postal savings bank 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany bill for relief:of James 
M. King, Udora E. Moore, and Noah Hayes-——to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, paper to accompany Dill for relief of J. H. Sykes—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
R. C. Robison (H, R. 5119)—to the Committee on War Claims. 


ciety of Equity, favoring a national highways commission and 
appropriation for federal aid in construction and improvement 
of highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petitions of Seth B 
37 others, of Howell, and 26 citizens and business 
Sixth Congressional District of Michigan, against a 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


. Rubert and 
men of the 
duty on tea 


provements, the Hudson River up to Troy—to the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors. 


Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, favoring 
provisions of bill for buildings for diplomatic and consular 
service—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of legislature of Wyoming, against removal of 
duty on wool and hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bellevue and allied hospitals, favoring re 
moval of tariff from medical and surgical instruments—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Wyoming legislature, for legislation enabling 


settlers to prove up land when they have reclaimed a portion, 
ete.—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of Subordinate Association No. 1, Lithographers’ 
International Protective and Beneficial Association of the 


United States and Canada, favoring adjustment of equalization 
of rates to bring the specific duty to a uniform ad valorem 
equalization to conform with amendments as submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of H. Behlen & Bro., 
steel, wool, and steel shavings 
Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petitions of citizens of Denver 
and Durango, Colo., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


against raise of duty on 
to the Committee on Ways and 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturpay. Mareh 27, 1909. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, the Rev. Henry N. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings 
proved. 


D. 


and 


D). 
ap- 


Couden 
was read 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
daily hour of the meeting of the House be 10 o'clock a. m. until 
further order of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the daily hour of the meeting of the House 
be 10 o’clock a. m. until further ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York, because so many men ask me, can he give us 
any idea about how long the general debate will run? 

Mr. PAYNE. Unfortunately, I can not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The reason I ask is that everybody 
asks me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know, and I am trying to answer the gentle- 
man, but unfortunately I can not do so. I am told that there is 
a list of forty or fifty on the list of the Chairman of the Con 
mittee of the Whole of gentlemen who desire to speak. I wish 
to accommodate as many as I can, and I would like next wee 
or as long as general debate lasts, to commence at 
a.m. and run until 6 o’clock p. m., and then take a 
couple of hours. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
no earthly objection to it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I desire to make progress on this bill and pass 


10 o'clock 
re 


‘ess for a 


Are you asking for both? I have 


it as soon as possible. 


By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Adirondack Lumber Manufac- | 


turers and Shippers’ Association, against reduction of the duty 
on lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, for legis- 
lation to deepen and widen, in the plan of river and harbor im- 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A man asks me how long the debate 
is going to run, and when I can not tell him half the time he 
will not believe me. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to tell the gentleman that I am embar 
rassed the same way. I add to the request that the daily hour 
of meeting be 10 o’cloek a. m. and run until 6 o'clock p. m., and 
then that the House take a recess until S o’clock in the even 
and run until 10.50 p. m. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. 


tiinn 


I have no objection to that. 
Is there objection to the request of the gen 


: . aie ; s ; : | tleman from New York? 
ty Mr. RHINOCK: Petition of Jonesville (Ky.) American So- | Geman free ‘ 


There was no objection. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolv 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of t 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further « 
of the bill H. R. 1438 


e 


} 
’ 


OLMSTED in 


onsideration 


the tariff bill. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I approach the subject of 
tariff revision with some hesitation. I have been for only ten 
days a member of the Committee on Ways and Means; but it | 


so happens that I am the only Democratic Representative upon 
that committee from the great section east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I think it is only proper that I should endeavor to 
express the sentiments, as I understand them, of the great con- 


suming section of the country of which I have the honor to 
represent one district; but I have a still further hesitation in 
this discussion of the tariff, because it seems to me that what 
has bee aid about the law might be equally applied to the 
tariff. It 1 been said that no law has ever been devised by 
human ingenuity but human ingenuity could circumvent. It 
seems to me almost equally true that no argument has been 
advanced on either side of a tariff discussion but what, ap- | 


parently, almost an equally good argument can be opposed to 
it. With this disclaimer of any pretensions to universal wis- 
dom on the subject of the tariff, I shall present to you my 
views about the present revision. 

We are in a time of great financial stress. At the end of the 
present year it is anticipated that there will be a deficit of 
$150,000,000 in the National Treasury, and this after twelve 
years of uninterrupted Republican rule, executive and legislative. 
We have been told in many campaigns that the Republican party 
was the party of the business man. If that be so, I am sorry for 
the American business man, for there is not a man of business 
in my city who would not be ashamed to show so large a gap 
between his receipts and expenditures as will be shown by the 
present Republican administration. 

Under the circumstances they were driven to what they call 
a “revi 1. of the tariff; ” but in their proposed tariff bill one 


of the remedies which they offer for the present situation is | 


the very thing for which they have for so many years assailed 
us in national campaigns. During a recent period in our his 
tory a Democratic administration came into power and received 
from the hands of its Republican predecessor the legacy of a 
bankrupt Treasury. Under these circumstances that Demo 
cratic administration had struck from the plates ordered to be 
prepared by the outgoing Republican Secretary of the Treasury 
bonds to supply the deficiency in the Treasury. In the present 


proposed bill they do not call them bonds, they have a more | 


euphonious term, “ certificates of indebtedness; ” but the fact re- 
that the Republicans are now resorting to the very 
remedy for which they have so roundly abused Mr. Cleveland 
in inany recent campaigns. 

One of the amusing features of the situation is that the 

Republican majority in the Senate, alarmed at the increase of 
national expenditures and the impending bankruptcy, has ap- 
pointed a committee to “ sit on the lid” of House expenditures, 
whereas it is a well-known fact that the gentlemen at the other 
end of the Capitol are responsible for most of the great extrava- 
inces in appropriations, 
Mr. Chairman, there that I can diseover that 
Democrats wish to delay the passage of the tariff bill. On the 
contrary, I believe that all that we demand is a sane and sen- 
sible discussion of the paragraphs this bill. During the 
agitation over the rates in this bill business is practically at a 
standstill in many branches of industry. Nothing will cure this 
unhappy situation except sane and speedy consideration of the 
bill. In fact, I think I may say that the Democrats of this 
country realize that the burden of the cure for the present 
financial unrest lies equally upon the Democrats and upon the 
Rey Not so very long ago the business 
men of this country intrusted to the Democratic party the man- 
agement of national affairs. There are still many prominent 
business men within our party 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The statement the gentleman made 


mains 


rane 
Be ct 


is no evidence 


f 
o! 


ublicans of the Congress. 


nm moment ago I do not think is full enough with reference to 
the opportunities Democrats might have for a sane discussion 
of this bill, but also for the opportunity to offer amendments to 
each of the paragraphs of the bill. 

M HARRISON. Iam glad the gentleman called my atten- 
tk to that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You made no reference to oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I intended to say most emphatically that 
we demand an opportunity to offer amendments to the. para- 


! 
graphs of the bill also. 

Business men in the Democratic party are entitled to a voice 
in these proceedings, and I hope that they will make their infiu- 
ence felt, as I believe they will. 

I can find no radical demand in the Democratic ranks to-day 
for free trade. The point upon which, as I judge it, the Demo- 


crats of this Nation can unite is the sound Democratic doc- 
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trine of a tariff for revenue with free raw materials. For- 


merly high protectionists were able to delude some of the people 
into believing that the tariff on imports is a tax levied upon 
the foreigners; to-day the people of the United States under- 
stand that tariff taxes are levied not upon the foreigner but 
upon the consumer here at home. His rights can be best se- 
cured and his interests preserved by a tariff for revenue and 
free raw materials. This is especially desirable when the raw 
materials constitute the necessaries of life. No plea of revenue 
requirements, however seductive, should prevail which demands 
the retention of any duty taxing the necessaries of the people 
in behalf of monopolies. Conspicuous examples of this class 
are the existing duties on food, iron ore, coal, lumber, hides, 
and petroleum. 

To the proposition of free raw materials I can see no ground 
for dissent. As to the question of a tariff for revenue, I be- 
lieve it is a ground upon which moderate men of both parties 
can unite for the common welfare. I have not yet heard a 
speech from the gentleman from Masssachusetts [Mr. McCatr], 
my colleague on the committee, but I doubt very much whether 
his position on the tariff revision, even though he is a Repub- 
lican, would be much different from mine, and I believe that 
there is a growing feeling in the United States that the mod- 
erate wings of both parties are coming together on the subject 
of tariff revision. The protection afforded by our revenue law 
should be simply and solely incidental to the necessity of procur- 
ing revenue sufficient honestly and economically to administer 
this Government. Show us where the revenue can be secured 
upon manufactured articles of import and we will not begrudge 
you the incidental protection necessary to such a tax. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that a very instructive sample of 
unfair argument in tariff revision is being presented by some 
of the manufacturers of the United States to-day. In their 
appearance before the Committee on Ways and Means many 
selfish and greedy men raised a loud clamor for increase in the 
protection on the articles they manufactured so as to amount 
to a complete prohibition. A tariff creates in men an appetite 


to feed upon themselves. In the course of time every tariff 
impoverishes somebody. Capital is attracted, competition in- 
creased, and there are only two means of relief—one, an in- 


crease of the duty, and the other, a trust or combination of 


manufacturers to save operating expenses and to hold the 
prices up. The very arguments of the early protectionists 


were that the tariff would stimulate industry, and thus cause 


a fall in prices. Nowadays the most inconspicuous business 
man can employ a lawyer to teach him how to evade the 
statute and common law against combinations in restraint of 
trade. Protection is now demanded for the very purpose of 
keeping up the prices. 

Some American manufacturers, angered by apparent reduc- 


tions in some schedules of the proposed tariff, are to-day raising 
a threat of reduction in the wages of labor in case this bill is 
enacted into law. Now, I do not propose to detain the gentlemer 
of this committee with a lengthy academic discussion of tariff 
matters. I doubt very much whether this country as a whole is 
as interested as it used to be in these academic discussions, but I 
think it is only fair to say that, in my opinion at least, the rates 
of wages are not and never have been permanently established 


| by tariff regulations. 





| out 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the gentleman will permit, I want to 
suggest that the announcement has already been made by one of 
the large tariff-protected concerns—the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company—of a reduction of wages under the present tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the gentleman has called atten- 
tion to that, and, in my opiinon, that reduction was made for 
the purpose of being used as a club during the tariff revision, 
and if the reduction is permanent it will contribute to the profit 
of the manufacturers. 

The laborers of this country are assumed by the radical cam- 
paign orators to be radical. In my opinion, the laboring men 
are conservative. They can see that up to a certain point the 
interests of capital and labor run side by side, but beyond that 
point they are often unable to see. Gross abuse of that situa- 
tion is made by unscrupulous manufacturers. At the present 
moment many laborers are unable to see beyond the threat of 
the reduction of their wages. Similar tactics have been un- 
fairly adopted in several recent political campaigns. In many 
of the manufacturing sections of our country a notice is sent 
by employers of labor in industrial plants that if the 
Democratic ticket is successful the plant will be shut down. 
Thus laborers have been reduced to political and industrial 
slavery. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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It is undoubted, in my mind, that the high protective Dingley 
tariff would never have been enacted had not the support of a 
considerable portion of laboring men been secured for a high 
protective tariff, with the idea that their wages depended on it. 
These men seem to be unable to appreciate that wages are now 


and always have been higher in the United States than any- | 
where else; that they have been so because of the character and | 


intelligence of the American laborer and because of the extraor- 
dinary services he renders in the marvelous expansion of our 
industries; that they were higher here than anywhere else 
before the protective tariff was adopted; that the wages of the 
laboring men are higher to-day in free-trade England than they 
are in protected Germany; and that the wages of the laboring 
men in the United States depend, like all other commodities, 
upon the law of supply and demand, and not upon the form of 
our taxation; and, finally, that they are able to hold up the 
high prices of their labor by reason of the strength of labor 
unions operating upon the law of supply. 

The American laboring man is entitled to the highest wages 
in the world because he earns them; he has played a tremendous 
part in the development of our country, and will continue to do 
so whatever may be the threats of the angry manufacturers 
used for selfish purposes to operate as a club on Members of 
Congress during a tariff revision. 


But what do his wages mean to the workman except as a 


medium of exchange? In a country where a prohibitive tariff 
has enabled firmly intrenched industries to charge the highest 
prices ever known in the world for the necessaries of life, the 
laborer is the chief sufferer, whether it be that his money goes 
only for the bare necessaries of existence or for the luxuries 
which his wife and family regard as almost equally necessary. 
It is generally true that the workingman in our country has laid 
by very little in the savings bank. He can not save much 
money ; it costs him too much to live, and until the prices of the 
necessaries of life are reduced to a point within the reach of 
every industrious man, “ something is rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” This reduction can only be accomplished by a 


genuine reform of the tariff by unselfish men animated by the | 


soundest of Democratic doctrines. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. Accepting the gentleman’s theory as the cor- 
rect one, that the rate of wages is a question of supply and de 
mand, does the gentleman think that the demand for American 
wages would be as great as it now is if we lowered our tariff to 
such a point as to admit a considerable increase of importation 
of foreign goods? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will answer by saying that in a specific 
instance it might be true for the time being that there would be 
less demand for laboring men in that line of goods; but I do 
not believe the economic prosperity of this country depends upon 
the stimulation by a tariff for American industries. I think 
better of American industries than that. I think they can 
stand on their own footing and that they will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the gentleman permit another inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. HARRISON, Certainly. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that at the present time | 


there is far more surplus of idle labor in tariff-protected in- 
dustries of the United States than in those industries and occu 
pations not protected by any tariff? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe that to be erttirely so. I believe 
the same principle would operate in the case of all the over- 
protected industries. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Is it not true that foreign laborers have been 
coming in at the rate of a million and a quarter to take the 
work from the Americans who are already here? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I believe that there is work enough 
for all. I do not believe that the works of this country are 
half done yet. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Is it not true that there are a lot of 
Americans idle now, and that there are likely a lot of foreign 
laborers who came in recently who are at work. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know as to that, but I believe 
that there is a coming recrudescence of industrial operations in 
this country, and that there will be work enough for all. 

Mr. NICHOLLS. Is it not true that while the manufacturers 
are protected by the tariff, the workmen are not protected from 
competition with foreign laborers, because they are allowed to 
come in here almost unrestricted and compete with us on our 
own ground? 

Mr. HARRISON. So far as the gentleman’s statement goes, 
I believe it is an accurate statement, but I believe the laboring 


| not that take that much labor from our people, if those goods 
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man of this country is able to look out for himself and } 
abundantly proved so at all times in our past. The gentlen 
also makes no allowance for the tens of thousands of fore! 


laborers who return to their home country in times of indust 
} 


depression—again following the laws of supply and demand 
nor does he make allowance for the great number of laboring 


men who have taken up public lands in the West and 
farmers. 

Mr. REEDER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REEDER. Does not the gentleman regard it as a f 


that every article of manufacture which is furnished to citize 
of the United States from outside labor decreases the labor « 
the American workingman? In other words, whenever V 
material in the way of manufactures is furnished to the United 
States market, does not that decrease the possibilities for Amer 


ican labor? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am inclined to think it does not 

Mr. REEDER. When the work is done some place else, doe 
not that take the labor from our people? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe there is a demand for all. Ex 
cept in certain economically unhealthy industries, the American 
laborer need fear no competitors in the world. 

Mr. REEDER. Suppose there is a number of days’ labor 
done in any other country to manufacture certain goods, does 


come to this country? 


Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not believe the labor marke 
of America can be regulated by the arithmetic of the gentle 
man because so many other elements enter into it. I want 
to say to the gentleman that he must be quite oblivious of 
the fact that the laborer’s wage represents not only so much 
cash, but a medium of exchange, and it does not profit him to 
attain a certain figure if every one of the necessaries of life is 
raised behind the wall of a prohibitive tariff. Let me say that 
the consumer of this country is entitled to a voice on the floor 
| of the House of Representatives, and however unworthy I may 

be to voice his sentiments, I believe the country recognizes to-day 

that the consumer pays the tax and not the foreigner, as the 


gentleman’s party formerly would have us believe. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I want to say further to the 


gentleman that upon the necessaries of life—the prime ne 
saries, food, clothing, and shelter—this tariff bill will offer no 
further reduction in the cost of those necessaries of life to the 
| consumer, and, pro tanto, it is a sham reduction. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 


Mr. REEDER. That has nothing to do with the question 
which I asked. I asked this question: If there is a certain 
amount of work to be done and that work is done in Germany 
can that work be done by the American workmen here 


‘ ti ) 9 
Same time; 


Mr. HARRISON. I suggested to the gentleman before, and I 
repeat, that he can not regulate the laws of supply and den d 


of this country by any such arithmetic. I believe that if t 
is demand for the article we can take all we can get, and his 
tariff ought to let some more of it in. 

Mr. REEDER. Neither does that answer the question I | 
po inded. 

Mr. HARRISON. It answers the question as well as I can, 
aud in addition I will say his contention is only just d by th 
condition in certain lines of industry entirely the result of tariff 
* hothousing,”’ in which the employment of labor is econor ally 
artificial and unjustifiable. It would be much better to allow 
our workingmen to purchase articles cheaper by importation 
under a revenue tariff and to furnish to other countries t 
enormous list of articles in which <A) ican labor ca ‘ t 


triumphantly with the rest of the world. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain t 
the House why there is such an influx of labor, a 
quarter a year, as has been called to his attention by 
man from Pennsylvania [|Mr. NicHo.Lis], if the laborer 
relatively better off in this country than he is abroad? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the gentleman that I think h 
is relatively better off, but that it is due to | mn : 
and intelligence and not due to the protective tariff AD 
on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman wi 
I have the figures taken from th ‘en irtn 
the laborer received 20 per cent of what he produces 


facture, in 1900 he received 1S per cent, and in 1905 he received 
only 174 per cent. In 1890 it took the work of a labore 
days to buy what he produced in one day. In 1900 it took five 


| days and seven and one-half hours; in 1905 it tool 
| 
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and eight and one-half hours to buy the same amount 
products. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARRISON, 
troduced in the House there a general impression that a 
genuine revision of the tariff was being undertaken. A senti- 
ment for tariff revision forced the managers of the last Re 
publican convention to put into their platform a plank for the 
revision of the tariff. Until the public sentiment developed dur- 


of his 


wis 
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Mr. Chairman, when this bill was first in- | 


ing the campaign they were somewhat equivocal upon the point | 


to whether this was to be 
always revised it in the past, or a 
showed plainly that the 


as 
revision downward. 


sentiment latter was the course that 


a revision upward, as they have | 
Public 


the people of the United States demanded of the Republican 
party. The people of this country have had in that respect the 
powerful support of the successful Republican candidate, the 
President of the United States. However sincere or insincere 
may have been the motives of the managers of the Republican | 
convention, their candidate was and is a sincere man, and he is | 
doing his best to secure a downward revision of the tariff, and 


in that effort he should have the support of all patriotic citizens 
without regard to party. 


This bill does contain some substantial reforms. Would that 


all of them had been real, and not merely apparent; but for the | 


moment, at least, our antagonists seem to have yielded from 
their former advanced position of high protection and have come 
some little way to meet the Democratic ideas and to satisfy the 
demands of the people. Seem to have yielded, I say; but in 
many, if not most, of the proposed reductions in the rates, the 
new figures are equally as prohibitive as those of the existing 
law. If, for example, a rate is 50 per cent and prohibits the im- 
portation of any article and is then reduced to 25 per cent, at 
which point it still prohibits the importation of any article, the 
public is no better off than before and the manufacturer is no 
worse off. 

in this bill. 


} as in the Dingley bill. 
eae ay | 

That seems to me to be about the condition of affairs | 
Were I convinced that this was a genuine repent- | 


. . ‘“~- | 
ance and reform, and that a general revision of the tariff down- 


ward was attempted and was likely to remain the fixed policy 
of the Republicans, and did I believe that certain high priests 
of protection in the Chamber at the other end of this Capitol 


would leave the bill even in the shape that it is now, I would | 


venture to prophesy in the future an elimination of the tariff | 


from politics. My opinion is, however, that when this bill 
comes out of the Senate its own father will not know it. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, to proceed to a discussion of some 


| importations in 


specific schedules in this bill, I shall first dwell a short time | 


upon the chemical schedule. This is not a matter of very great 
public interest, but it happens to be a schedule upon which I 
personally have spent some time and about which I have en- 
deavored to inform myself at some length. The present chem- 
ical schedule of the Dingley bill produces a revenue of $9,745,468. 
The proposed chemical schedule of the Payne bill, it is hoped, 
will produce a revenue of $10,029,339, an increase of $285,871 
in the annual revenues. In my opinion they could have secured 
a vastly greater revenue upon this schedule by a reduction of 
the rates to a point where importations would come in in some 


considerable quantity and a considerable amount of revenue 
might be collected thereon. They have made in the chemical 
schedule about five raises in the rates. They have made 60 


the rates. 
all those instances the rates are still as prohibitive 


reductions in 
In almost 


| my 
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average ad valorem rates of this proposed tariff, but which, in 
opinion, should have been 15 per cent ad valorem, which 
would have been ample to provide for the difference in wages 
here and abroad. 

Also, I could have wished that some scientific arrangement of 
the items in this schedule might have been undertaken. It is 
especially disappointing to find that the classifications in this 
schedule have not been rearranged and simplified. There still 
seems to be no fixed principle of taxation upon chemicals. They 
are still carrying items inserted in the old bill of 1883, for which, 
in some instances, the reasons for existence have long disap- 
peared. The whole thing is artificial, and, in my opinion, inac- 
curate, and many articles specifically mentioned in the chemical 
schedule might well have been stricken out and allowed to come 
in under the omnibus clause of paragraph 38, which taxes at 25 
per cent all chemical compounds not otherwise specifically 
mentioned. 

I now take up some specific items of the chemical schedule. 
Four of the acids of paragraph 1 have not been reduced to a 
revenue point. They are acetic acid, citric acid, salicylic acid, 
and sulphuric acid, which is the basis of the manufacture of 
more chemicals than any of the others. 

In paragraph 7 blacking is carried at 25 per cent, which was 
the same in the Dingley bill. Whereas the value of all blacking 
products produced in the United States in 1905 was nearly 
$6,000,000 ; in the same year the value of the imports was only 
$35,000; and the rate is evidently prohibitive. 

Another article of interest is in paragraph 9, blue vitriol or 
sulphate of copper. This is of great importance to the farmers 
of the United States, because it is used in making Bordeaux solu- 
tion, in truck gardening and in preventing wheat smut. Now, 
blue vitriol is still taxed at one-half of 1 cent a pound, the same 
The production in the United States in 
1904 was 39,101,151 pounds. In that year we imported 527,52! 
pounds, and in the same year we exported 17,936,801 pounds. 
And witnesses testified before the committee that a trust in the 
United States keeps up the price on this article and sells it 
much cheaper abroad. This was an article curiously enough 
overlooked by them in their so-called “revision of the tariff.” 
It should have gone on the free list. 

Another article is chloroform, taxed at 10 cents a pound, a 
reduction from the Dingley rate of 20 cents a pound. Even at 
the lower rate the ad valorem equivalent is 40 per cent. The 
1904 were 2,202 pounds. In the same year in 
the United States the manufactures were 616,670 pounds. The 
rate was then evidently prohibitive, and, in my opinion, will 
still be so. Now, chloroform in this country sells for 25 cents 
a pound. They used to make it from alcohol, but now they 
make it from acetone, which is produced from acetate of lime, 
which is largely produced in the United States. It is evident 
that they do not need any duty at all upon this article. 

An article that they have selected for a raise in the rates is 
the quebracho extract. I have not time under this general de- 
bate to go deeply into the subject of quebracho extract, but I 
want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in the higher form of this extract, which is used by the tanners 
of the United States, namely, that having a density above 28° 
Baumé, the rates have been raised from half a cent a pound 
to seven-eighths of a cent a pound. 

The chairman of the committee, in submitting his majority 
report, in which he called attention to what he enumerated as 


on 
oe 


| raises in the rate, skipped gently over this point and did not 


as they were before. They have also transferred 5 articles | 
from the dutiable list to the free list and have taken about 
15 articles from the free list and put them on the dutiable 
list. The increase in the revenue which is expected is not 


counted upon to arise by a reduction in the rates in the chemical 
schedule to a revenue point, but is expected to arise from in- 
creased taxation, and we are back again in the same old 
vicious circle. I do not mean to say I think all of the items 
which they have selected in this schedule for increased taxation 
are unjustly taxed, because the fact is that they have selected 
in the main luxuries for that purpose. For instance, the new 
increased taxes are partly upon fancy soaps and perfumeries 
and the essential oils going into the making of those articles, 
and they are proper articles to tax, but there are many in the 
chemical schedule from which revenue might have 
rived and which are still prohibitive. 

In my opinion, the rates could have been lowered still fur- 
ther in many of these items, the better to secure more revenue, 
This could have been accomplished, moreover, while upholding 
the principle enunciated by the Republican platform, that the 
object of their tariff is to be protection in an amount equal to 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, even 
adding, as they boldly demanded, a reasonable profit. The rate 
they adopted in the chemical schedule averages 28.48 per cent 
ad valorem, which, to be sure, is considerably lower than the 


SO 


been de- 





mention the raise on quebracho extract. The fact is that the 
extract manufacturers of the United States put up a tremendous 
clamor before the Committee on Ways and Means for a raise 
in the duty on quebracho extract, hoping to keep out the im- 
portation of it from South America. The advantage that que- 


bracho extract has over domestic tanning extracts is that it 
can be produced more cheaply, not only on account of the 
difference in labor, but on account of the difference in the 
method of production in South America. Down there they 
seeem to employ something like a portable plant and move 


around in the forests, consuming their raw materials as they 
go. The fact is that the tanners of the United States will have 
to pay the piper for this great raise in the tax. The same is 
true of the raise in the rates on extract of nutgall. 

Mr. GAINES. Will my colleague upon the committee per- 
mit me? 

Mr. HARRISON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GAINES. I think he has overlooked the facts with ref- 
erence to the particular item he refers to. The only source 
of supply for the tanners of this country of tanning extract, 
except the extract of the Argentine Confederation, is the chest- 
nut extract produced by a number of mills throughout this 
country. 











* 
* 
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It is true that the recent development of the quebracho ex- 
tract business would enable the people of the Argentine Con- 
federation to produce and sell their extract at a lower price 
than the cost of production of chestnut extract in America, but 
the tanners would get no relief if we left their industry in 
America at the mercy of the foreign producers of extract, be 
cause the control of the situation there is such that they will 
charge in this country all that they can, the only limit being 
that if they get up to the chestnut price then they meet the 
American preduct. Now, I submit that when we are undertak 
ing to give American trusts foreign competition it is bad legisla- 
tion to give a foreign trust American competition. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman is submitting a familiar Re 
publican argument. He dces not take into account the fact that 
there is an enormous industry in the United States in tanning 
and that will regulate the price in spite of the So 
American extract. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us 
whether the European tanner can buy quebracho extract cheape1 
than the Americans now or whether they add the duty when 
they sell it to the foreign tanner? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that anybody 
can answer that question. What price shall be « rced is in the 
hands of these people who control the quebracho extract. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is in the control of the laws of supply 
and demand. 

Mr. GAINES. My point is this: That since these people have 
no sufficient competition but American competition, and since 
they can drive absolutely out of business, if they choose, the 


} 





American producer, as soon as they drive him out of business 
then the American consumer will be at the mercy of the foreign 
( mpanies. 

Mr. WEISSE. Is it not a fact that the European tanner buys 
that extract for less than the American tanner can, and they 
make leather cheaper out of it than the tanner in this country? 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman is correct, that prices are so 
manipulated, then I appreciate an additional argument for the 
proposition which I have laid down. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, another instance in which 
the tanners will have to pay more for tanning acid is in the 
rates on extract of nutgalls, which used to be carried in the 
Dingiey bill under paragraph 20 as a drug. It is now placed 
upon the Payne bill at what amounts to a 20 per cent duty, in 
stead of 12 per cent, as formerly. 

Now, I have a number of other instances which I would be 
glad to discuss, but I fear my time is rapidly elapsing. ‘To 
select only a few of them: 

Paragraph 31, castor oil, taxed now and ever since the Wilson 
bill at 35 cents a gallen. In 1904 the value of the American 
production of castor oil was $642,665, and the same year the 
imports amounted to only $4,790. It is evident that the tax is 
out of all preportion to the rates of the schedule, which equals, 
at the lowest computation, 354 per cent ad valorem. It is im- 
possible to understand why no reduction was made in this item 
of the schedule. 





Che testimony shows that castor oil costs 68 cents a gallon to 
manufacture, and is selling at 76 cents. Foreign castor oil can 
be imported for 4S cents a gallon, less the duty. It should be 
realized that this paragraph and the one immediately preceding, 
alizarin assistant, which is chiefty composed of castor oil, are 
not only used as medicines but in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and are therefore vastly important in the textile trades. It is 
believed that there is a trust in the United States that manu- 
factures these articles, and the price is made only sufficiently 
low to keep out a foreign article. No reason is apparent for 
retaining the duty at this rate. 

Paragraph 33, flaxseed, linseed oil, and soforth. A reduction is 
made from 20 cents a gallon in the Dingley bill to 15 cents a 
gallon in the Payne bill. We export at least ten times as much 
as we import, and there is no reason why any duty should be 
maintained upon this item, except for the purpose of keeping up 
the prices. The tax still equals 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LASSITER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. LASSITER. I have a letter from a constitutent desiring 
to be informed on a nut oil which is largely used in manufac 
turing varnish, which is transferred from the free list in the 
Dingley bill to the dutiable list in this bill. I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman of the committee whether this transfer 
was intentional on the part of the committee’? 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not interpret the intention of the 
Republican members of the committee, because they did not do 
us the honor to take us into their confidence; but a general 
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Now. Mr. Chairman, to turn from the chemical schedule vl 
some other matters of more general interest, I will discuss for 
a moment the schedule on steel and iron. This is a more spec- 
tacular schedule, and in this they have enacted something re- | 
motely resembling gallery play. It is true they have put iron 
ore on the free list, and for this relief much thanks. But it 
is evident that this was not done from any economic principle, 
but only to give certain manufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard 
cheap raw materials. Next, on steel rails there is an absurdity 
which still exists. ‘The old duty of $7.84 a ton was prohibitive, 
but the present rates of 55 per cent less than that, or $3.92 a 
ton, are, in my opinion, still prohibitive. It is a notorious fact 
that the steel company transports to most of the foreign coun- 
tries American steel rails, pays the freight on them, and sells 
them not only cheaper than the foreigners can, but sells them | 
to foreigners 20 per cent cheaper than they sell them here at 
home to Americans. 


is 


Under the circumstances, not this apparent reduction a 
farce? I have not the slightest doubt that the American manu- 


facturers of steel and iron are strong enough to enter every 
market of the world. They have passed far beyond the stage 
where they need any protection. Infant industries of the time | 
of Alexander Hamilton have become the giant trusts of the time | 
of JoHN DauzeLt. It is shameful to see their representatives 
cowering behind a tariff wall and whimpering for protection. 

Of all the witnesses who appeared before the Committee on | 
Ways and Means on this schedule, no one carried more weight | 
with the people than Andrew Carnegie. He stated, as a result | 
of a lifetime experience crowned with the most successful career 
known in the annals of the trade, that the American steel and | 
iron industry to-day needed no protection whatever. He warned 
us further not to believe the witnesses who testified for their 
own pockets. Before any other jury the motives of some of 
the witnesses would have discredited their testimony. Before 
the jury of the House of Representatives we can assign to them 
their true value now. 

kvery item on the steel and iron schedule should be carried on 
the free list, in order to cheapen the price of the products to | 
the American consumer and put him on a level with the for- | 
eigner, to whom our corporations now sell their products so 
much cheaper. 

Two other trusts have come practically unscathed from the 
hands of the Republican majority. One of these is the Standard 
Oil trust, which retains its countervailing duty on petroleum. 
The Republican boast is that the Standard Oil Company re- | 
ceives no protection; that petroleum is on the free list. But | 
thereby hangs a joker. The countervailing duty upon petroleum 
came into operation with the importation of a small amount of 
oil from Russia. It has been frequently asserted that this im- | 
portation was made by the Standard Oil Company for the very 
purpose of putting up the tariff barriers on oil. Thereupon ¢ 
countervailing duty of 99 per cent became a fixed part of our | 
tariff schedule, and behind that wall the Standard Oil Company 
can rest immune from competition. I hope that an opportunity 
will be given us to strike this countervailing duty from the bill, 
and I am sure that when the American people understand the 
nature of this special favor they will cordially support such 
action. 

Another example is the sugar trust, which retains its differ- 
ential upon refined sugar. The reduction of five one-hundredths | 
of a cent in the duty on refined sugar is a farce. The differ- 
ential itself really amounts to about one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
That should have been struck off, and opportunity should have 
been given to the consumers of America to get their sugar 
cheaper. The Englishman gets his now for about half of what 
the American pays for his sugar. This is due partly to the duty 
upon raw sugar, but also because of the differential. The 
differential is the amount per pound the refiners can collect 
from consumers over and above the amount of duty which the 
refiners have to pay on the raw sugar used. Seventy-five-degree 
sugar pays a duty of ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound and thirty-five one-thousandths of a cent is added for each 
additional degree of purity. The duty, therefore, on 100 de- 
gree, theoretically, pure sugar is 1.825 cents per pound. But the 
actual duty on refined or pure sugar is 1.95 cents, or one-eighth 
of a cent per pound more than the equivalent duty on sufficient 
raw sugar to make a pound of refined sugar. But in fact the 
net protection to the sugar trust is more than 12.5 cents per 100 
pounds, because of the hidden protection in the scale of duties | 
on raw sugar, for the graduations in the duty on raw sugar | 
are greater than actually cover the impurities. Thus sugar | 
testing 90 degrees should be about 1.60 cents per pound, instead 
of 1.47 cents, as the law provides. The sugar trust gains that 
advantage over and above the differential of one-eighth of a cent | 
a pound, and also gets the sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico | 
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free of duty, and importations from Cuba at 20 per cent less 
than the regular duty. 
Mr. Chairman, the charge is advanced that this is a sectional 


bill. In my opinion it is so. 
Mr. SMITH of California. May I interrupt for a question 


before the gentleman leaves the sugar question? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman will confine himself to a 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. With reference to the sugar duty, 
do I understand you object only to the differential? 

Mr. HARRISON. Personally I object to the whole duty upon 
refined sugar. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SMITH of California. Upon all brands of sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. To all duty on _ refined sugar. Mr. 
Spreckels, of your State, testified that the refiners did not need 
any duty on refined sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
sugar? 

Mr. HARRISON. I personally do object to it, but until the 
time comes when we can provide other sources of revenue, such 


Do you object to the duty on raw 


| aS an income tax, you are not going to be able to take the duty 


off raw sugar, because it produces an income of about $60,000,000 
a year. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Then your criticism now is only 


| to the differential? 


Mr. HARRISON. It is to reduce the cost of sugar to the 
American people. The present high price is due partly to the 
duty on raw sugar, but chiefly to the differential and to the 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I was about to instance some of the items in 
which I considered this bill to be sectional. One of them is 
in the abolition of the duty upon hides and the retention of the 
duty upon boots and shoes. Hides are on the free list, where, 
in my mind, they should be, and boots and shoes should go upon 
the free list, too, in eommon fairness and decency. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I will say, in justice to the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, who are deeply concerned, that 
I believe most of them will meet that proposition fairly. ‘There 
are very few exceptions to that statement. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question in regard to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Would it not be equally just, then, to have 
everything go on the free list that enters into the manufacture 
of leather and shoes? 

Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr. WEISSE. 
proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON. Undoubtedly. I was merely dealing with 
it for the moment as presenting a sectional proposition. 

Another sectional proposition is the increased duty on lem- 
ons from 1 cent to a cent and a quarter. The representatives 
Means 
Committee that as to all that section of our country west of the 
Allegheny Mountains the present rate was prohibitive, and the 
California lemon growers had the markets to themselves. 

They came before the committee and demanded an increase 
in the duty, which will give them also the market of the At- 
lantic seaboard. Now, I do not begrudge my brethren in Cali- 
fornia anything, but I do resent the imposition of this tax upon 
the people of our seaboard, the imposition of the freight rate 
all the way from California to New York in the interest of the 
California lemon growers. This is protection run mad. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Incidentally, I believe that this 
new rate will become prohibitive as to the importations on the 
Atlantic seaboard as well, and I believe that a million and a 
half dollars of revenue will probably be swept out of the budget. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. As a matter of fact the duty on 
oranges has been very nearly prohibitive, but oranges have 
sold cheaper, have they not, of recent years, than they formerly 
did? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; along with a great many commodities, 
not due to the tariff in any way, and probably in spite of that. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But due to the home competition 
among the producers of oranges. 

Mr. HARRISON. Due to the laws of supply and demand, end 
not to the tariff. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is it not a fact that they could 
not form a trust in that particular commodity? 

Mr. SMITH of California. We hope to produce all the lemons 
that will be produced in the United States, and by the same 


That is my opinion. 
And we could compete with the world on that 
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process of home competition, or supply and demand, the price of | 
lemons will be reduced below what it is now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; you propose to do it at the expense of 
the consumers. If you will take your hands off, we will get 
lemons cheaper than you can ever sell them to us, because then 
we will not have to pay that 4,000 miles freight rate. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The consumer pays less for his 
oranges now than he did formerly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and he would have paid a mighty 
sight less if the California growers had kept their hands off. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not think There 
nothing to show that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Again, why have they given us free iron 
ore and taken zine ore from the free list and taxed it at 1 cent 
per pound? 

What interests are served by such an inequality? Firmly en- 
trenched in the old Democratic principles, we welcome iron ore 
on the free list. Why, then, did they offset that act of economic 
virtue by a wrongful transposition from the free list to the 
dutiable list of another raw material—zine ore. The rest of 
the country is to be taxed, it seems, to provide protection to the 
zine mines in Missouri. 

Another example in this bill of revision which does not revise 
is in the reduction of the rates on barley from 30 cents a bushel 
to 15 cents. This is an industry of great importance to the 
farmers of New York State. The duty of 30 cents was pro- 
hibitive; so is the duty of 15 cents. It should be not more than 
10 per cent ad valorem, thus producing a revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and permitting once more the importation of Canadian 
barley. By what seems almost a paradox in Republican tariff 
principles, the value of barley has fallen enormously since the 
imposition of the prohibitive rate of duty. For the seventeen 
years before 1890 the average price paid to farmers was 61.6 


so. is 
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for barley is 43.4 cents a bushel. The explanation of this is 
that the presence in the American markets of Canadian barley 
raises the standard. Let us lower the rates still further, and 
restore barley to its former value. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill appears to me to be aimed at the 
women of America. The increases in taxation on women's 
stockings and women’s gloves and on tea and coffee are a blow 


at the women. It is a direct provocation to woman suffrage, 
and if this bill does not bring about equal franchise for women, 
I consider their cause is hopeless. [Laughter and applause. | 
The more serious aspects of this raise in these necessaries of 
life is that it will fall more heavily upon the poor than upon 
the rich. These new taxes are chiefly specific, and that 
that they are levied equally in amount upon cheaper 


as well as upon the expensive grades, and 


ic, 
the 
' 


therefore th 


means 
grades 


at the 


poor person will pay more in proportion than the rich. Take 
for instance, the tax on tea. The New York Journal of Com 
merce and Commercial Bulletin quotes the present prices of 
tea at 14 cents to $1.20. The tax of 8 cents a pound will be 8 
cents on the 14-cent tea used by the poor man, and only 8 cents 
on the $1.20, or $2, or $3 tea used for the rich man’s tab That 
is a striking example of the disproportion of specific taxation and 
the way the burdens fall more heavily upon the poor, instead of 
equally on all classes, as should be done. 
The new tax on stockings is one of the most extraordil 

provisions against the poor people of this country. On the 
cheaper grade of stockings the new ad valorem rate is raised 


from 67 to 117 per cent; upon the next grade from 58 to Ss per 


cent; upon the next grade from 51 to 91 per cent; and upon 
the next grade from 59 to S4 per cent. The two highesi grades 
are left unchanged, so that the woman who can pay $1 a pair 
for her stockings is not taxed any more under the Payne b 


than under the Dingley bill, while the poor woman will now: be 

















per bushel ; for the seventeen years since 1890, the average price obliged to pay from 25 to 40 per cent more for her stockings. 
Imports, 1907. | 
Stockings, hose, and half ho lyedged or Rate of duty, Payn Value | Ad va 
Stockings, se, an I se, selyeadged 0 >a te > law 1897 “ite Ol duty, rayne | 1 r 
seamless, clocked, ete. Rate of duty, law 1897 bill. onus it 
Quantity Value Duty. a 
| 
| 
PARAGRAPH 318, 
D ] P of 
Valued not more than $1 per dozen .............. 50 cents per dozen | 70 cents per dozen | 2,449, 277.67 | 2,350, 249.77 | 1,577,1 0.9 ll 
and 15 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
PARAGRAPH 326 IN PAYNE BILL. 
Valued more than $1 and not more than $1.50....! 60 cents and 15 per | 8 cents and 15 per | 1, 155,693.75 | 1,600, 634.7 11.51 1.37 8 8 
cent. cent. 
Valued more than $1.50 and not more than $2. ..| 70 cents and 15 per | $1 and 15 percent ....) 1,330, 226.67 | 2,557,341.40 | 1 7 i l i i 
cent. 
Valued more than $2 and not more than $3....... $1.20 and 15 per cent...) $1.50 and 15 per cent. . 354, 188 8 
Valued more than $3 and not more than $5....... $2 and 15 per cent ....| $2 and 15 per cent .... 114, ¢ } { 
ee SIE SRE 6 dn ccnsdcctiumsnadeuncaesaden 56 per cent .......... 55 per cent .......... 42,356. 17 2 ) i 
SENN bicdchs Jadu ccdakseia einai hats nedneuandédnchsbekbbendbedin Gudedacdiclcbatebadeducseladecabasass i 
The above figures are from the official returns reported by the Department of Commerce and Labor of duties ted fi 
1307, pag Adother feature of this tax is that a revenue of over $4,000,0 0 will be nearly wiped out 
The proposed rate in the schedule on «women’s gloves is! to $2.50 per dozen. The ad valorem increase of duty 
equally unjust. The taxation upon the cheaper grades is raised, lower grade of gloves will therefore be f l 
and I want to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. of 41 per cent to nearly SO per cent, and ¢ f l 
PayNe], the chairman of this committee, that I understood his | over 100 per cent. 
position to be, as an excuse for this raise in the taxation of Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask whetle 
women’s gloves, that the production of women’s gloves in this elapse at the end of an hour, or whether, undet 
country was to be established and promoted through this new oo) proceed a little longer 
y Tv § A lew Tork ives ; iles F - ; . at * } 
duty. The gentleman from New York lives about 100 miles rhe CHAIRMAN. The rule is that no gentk 
from Fulton County, N. Y., in which for the past twenty years | longer than one hour without unanimous 
See See OF: SOO posgee Save Nea engnees or aoe Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I as 
duction of gloves, and they have produced womens gloves aS | consent that the gentleman from New York have tl 
well as men’s gloves at a great profit; so his argument seems ror pis hour has expired, 
to me to fall to the ground by the weight of its own absurdity. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Miss 
On the cheaper quality of gloves, not exceeding 14 inches in . eae ee cl "Raga Se ala ra 
aie. Milecatimmedeet ‘ M4 oe , . mous consent that the gentleman from New York may | ’ 
length, the duty has been increased from $1.75 a dozen to $4 i thiete ahem ine the enniont e | ; is 1 
. ey : : r "ty es <i ; he exXpiraction oO Lis S 
a dozen, which will add to the cost directly 19 cents per pair, } Ferrie, . 
tae . : ° miec o g 
plus the additional profit the importer, wholesaler, and retailer | ‘ Je Se 
will see fit to add for their investment in the extra duty. The rhere Wee no objection. | ; ; ss 
increased duty on extra lengths to over 17 inches will add $3.55 Mr. HARRISON. I thank the — ft M 
to the cost per dozen pairs, or about 30 cents per pair, and on | the committee and assure you I will not , 
intermediate lengths in proportion. If lined with fur or skin, | to that extent. 
the cemulative duty is increased from $1 extra per dozen pairs Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit ption 
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Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. WEISSE. 
labor—the total 
gloves? 

Mr. HARRISON, 
tleman tell me. 

Mr. WEISSE. The census Report of Manufacturing, 1905, 
under the heading “ Glove and mitten manufactures,” at page 
82, gives the following figures: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Yes. 
Can the gentleman tell me the percentage of 
cost—that enters into the manufacture of 


I can not; I will be glad to have the gen- 


10, 645 
PLETAL, OES OGIO 6 SE $3, 840, 253 
Rett CE POO aicccstsiictekcnecndbinctbtattlieedntnds itll Sea $17, 740, 385 
Per cent of labor (about) per cent. 22 
Average yearly wages for labor........«.e0<.<2-..<0-00-0~ 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and I may add that the Book of Esti- 
mates on the Payne tariff bill shows the duty on gloves in 
Schedule N, pages 114 to 120, ranging from 26 per cent to 594 
per cent, excepting one grade, where the value of importation 
has been only 34 cents, the duty is 11.33 per cent, and the duty 
remains the same in the new bill. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Before the gentleman from New York leaves 
the subject of gloves, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. If we produce both women’s and men’s 
gloves in this country, why is it that nine-tenths of the gloves 
used by women are imported, while practically nine-tenths used 
by men are.produced here? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether the gentleman’s 
figures are correct, but I believe that the glove industry in my 
own State can hold its own with any glove industry in the world. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. ‘The most of the importations come in under 
the bracket “ schmasen ” in order to get the cheap rates. That 
is supposed to be the skins of prematurely born kids. 

Now, there is no such thing. There are not millions of kids 
born in that way, so that such an importation should come in 


Wage-earners —-_-- 
Total wages paid 


$360 


here. Does the gentleman believe in keeping up that fraud? 
Mr. HARRISON. I believe in keeping down the price of 


women’s gloves, and the gentleman evidently does not believe 
in it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the first press announcements of the proposed 
Payne bill were to the effect that they had put coffee upon 
the free list. It is upon the free list ostensibly, but with a 
countervailing duty which is leveled directly at Brazil, from 
which comes most of the coffee used in the United States. Im- 
mediately upon the passage of this bill, if it contains this pro- 
vision, a tax equal in amount to the Brazilian export tax will 
be laid upon all coffee coming into this country from Brazil, and 
this duty will bear entirely upon the American consumers of 
coffee. 

The price of coffee has already begun to rise. It has gone 
up 2 cents, or 33 per cent already, I understand. I do not be- 
lieve that a cent of revenue will be derived from this new tax 
for some years to come, because it is understood that enormous 
quantities of coffee have been imported into the United States 
already, and are being held for the rise in prices, and the ulti 
mate effect of this section of the bill will be to make the people 
pay the increased price on the coffee. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BATES. I will ask the gentleman from New York what 
the export duty on coffee is from Brazil to the United States? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe it is about 3 cents a pound, though 
I may be mistaken. I have tried to find out. 

Mr. BATES. I would like to inform the gentleman that the 
export tax on coffee from Brazil to the United States is less 
than one-half of 1 cent per pound, or 47 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman is right as to a particular 
part of their export duty, namely, the surtax; but the bulk of 
the coffee, as the gentleman will find if he reads their law, is 
taxed at 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. BATES. Not the bulk of the coffee which comes from 
Brazil to the United States. The general provision of the Gov- 
ernment is less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the gentleman will examine it again, I 
think he will find that the tax is different as it comes from 
different provinces of Brazil, and, although at first blush it 
would seem that his statement is correct, the fact is that the 
bulk of the coffee exported from Brazil is taxed about 3 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BATES. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRISON. As to that I will be very glad to hear from 
the gentleman when he speaks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, whatever it is, the 


upshot of the thing is that the American consumer pays both 
taxes, the export and the import. 
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Mr. BATES. If it is only one-half a cent per pound, will the 
gentleman explain why coffee has just risen 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. HARRISON. Still disputing the accuracy of the gentle- 
man’s figures, he now appears to me to misapprehend the nature 
of the “infinitesimal amount” we hear so much about. A tax 
may be only one-half a cent per pound upon each specific 
article, but when you take into consideration the extra invest- 
ment required by the wholesale and the retail dealers and their 
profits, the ultimate increase in the price by an apparently in- 
finitesimal increase in tax is three, four, five, and ten times as 
much as the tax itself, and that runs through this whole scheme 
of taxation. Mr. Chairman, they say the middleman will pay 
the new tax. We had a tax on tea during the war with Spain 
and in consequence the price of tea to the consumer rose about 
15 cents a pound. Already the price of tea has begun to rise 
I believe 2 or 8 cents, in anticipation of this new proposed tax. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman that 
coffee should actually be upon the free list, and I hope this 
legislation may be so framed as to put it there. I have re- 
ceived communications in circular form and through news- 
paper articles, that there have been large quantities of coffee im- 
ported in anticipation of this tax. 

Now, I hope the gentleman can furnish to the House evidence 
other than newspaper accounts that touches the case. I believe 
such importations have been made, but can not the gentleman 
furnish some positive proof that there are large quantities of 
coffee now lying in the city of New York and elsewhere recently 
imported free of tax that would have a tendency to stop any 
revenue coming from this proposed tax for sometime to come? 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not furnish any evidence. I am 
merely giving the gentleman what is my opinion on the subject. 
I believe that is true. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe so myself; but I would like to have 
some facts. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from New York will permit, I would state to the gentleman 
from Minnesota that a gentleman known to me, and in whom 
I have the utmost confidence, being in the coffee business, tells 
me himself that he was laying in a supply of coffee in anticipa- 
tion of this new tax, although he hoped that Congress would 
not lay it upon the people; but in anticipation of what might 
happen he, in common with many other coffee handlers, was 
getting ready for the work. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey very much for the information. That is the best evi- 
dence I have heard on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman 
from New York will permit, I would state, in reference to the 
statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bates] 
about the duty on coffee, that I have not the pamphlet at hand— 
but I will have before this debate is through—which will show 
that the export duty is 5 francs per bag of 60 kilos, and if you 
figure it out it will be seen that the Brazilian tax is 8} cents 
per pound and over. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to have the gentleman's 
statement, which I will still further supplement by the follow- 
ing detailed statement of the Brazilian export duty on coffee: 
Export duty on coffee: 

tio de Janeiro, kilo, 29.75 reis—$0.0162335. 
Minas Geraes, ad valorem, 64 per cent. 
Sao Paulo, 41.4 reis=$0.0226044. 


In addition to the duty above, coffee exported from the above- 


| mentioned Brazilian States is subject to a duty of 5 francs per 


bag of 60 kilos—about $1 per bag. According to the decrees 
of September 12, 1908, an additional tax of 20 per eent ad va- 
lorem is to be levied on all coffee exported from the State of 
Sao Paulo in excess of 9,000,000 bags during the crop year 
commencing July 1, 1908; in excess of 9,500,000 bags during the 
crop year beginning July 1, 1909; and in excess of 10,000,000 
bags during succeeding crop years. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr, Chairman, I would like to say this in 
reply to the query of the gentleman from Minnesota: I was 
talking to a large coffee dealer in Philadelphia, and he told me 
that if this tariff bill passed, the coffee he had on hand would 
be worth $4,000 or $5,000 more to him than now under the old 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON, This is the first time since the war be- 
tween the States, when the great national peril required re- 
course to unusual methods of taxation, that the Republican 
party bas dared to place a tax upon coffee. I think it will 
have a considerable effect on the next congressional election, 
and I hope it will have. In the humblest homes of America 
all else has been taxed while coffee remained free; for that ex- 
emption, at least, our countrymen could render up thanks be- 
fore the altar of high protection, but not so now, 
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The Republicans will go far to put the price of one of the 
prime necessaries of life beyond the reach of the very poor. 
Let them excharge their senseless cry of the full dinner pail 
for the slogan of the empty coffee pot. 

Another subject that is dealt with in this bill is the inheritance 
tax. 
State of New York. In itself I believe it is a most estimable tax 
and a proper way to collect a revenue. It not only offers a 
method of increasing the national revenues, but it is a step in 
the direction of keeping down swollen fortunes. Now, I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, I will not be said by anybody to be a demagogue, 
but I fear the effect of some of these great mushroom fortunes 
upon the future. Accumulated by men of intelligence and ca- 
pacity, who are able to direct and maintain them while they 
live, they pass by means of the law to children who, in too many 
cases, are utterly umfit for the responsibility intrusted to them, 
and who have in their keeping the fate of all the people who 
depend upon the stability of the finances of which they have so 
large a share. This, in my opinion, is a considerable menace to 
the Republic. 

I believe, therefore, this is a just tax in itself, and that it 
does not go nearly far enough. But I have a specific objection 
to the appearance of an inheritance tax in a federal Dill. 
Thirty-three of the States of the United States already have a 
tax upon inheritances. My own State has one, and they have 
found it a most satisfactory source of revenue. I believe that 
more than one-fifth of the revenues of the State of New York 
are already gathered in this way. But, Mr. Chairman, if this 
bill becomes a law, in those 33 States we will have either 
ousted the State from its own tax or else we will have estab- 
lished the odious principle of double taxation. We can not 
stand for that. What we should do now is to strike out the 
inheritance-tax feature of this bill and to enact into law a 
graduated income tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
At a very recent period in our political history an income-tax 
provision contributed in no small degree to a sweeping party 
victory. The Supreme Court of the United States held that 
particular tax to be unconstitutional. It is my opinion that in 
income-tax provision can now be drafted which will be consti- 
tutional. I have been informed that this is a part of the pro 
gramme of the present administration. I hope that that is so; 
and when it does become a law, if ever, we will see the first 
blow struck at the root of prohibitive tariff duties. 

High protectionists will then be unable to secure a hearing 
before the American people, as they have done in the past, since 
abundant revenues from another source will displace that tariff 
which they now subvert to their greedy and selfish purposes. 

Another feature of this bill upon which I wish to dwell for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, is the maximum and minimum rate. This 
seems to me to be one of the most iniquitous provisions of the 
bill. It is highly probable that it will plunge us into commer- 
cial wars with some of the countries of the world just at a 
iime when we are most in need of industrial peace. We are 
just attempting to emerge from the effects of an industrial 
panic, and yet we are writing into our statute books, if we 
enact this into law, a provision by which, automatically, an in 
crease of some 20 per cent in the whole tariff rates will go into 
effect against any other nation which receives from elsewhere 
any goods at a lower rate of duty than they charge us for simi- 
lar articles. 

This is an instance of just what we ought not to do in our 
foreign trade relations. Not since the days df the embargo act 
has a more foolish policy in our foreign trade been enunciated. 
We need an administration conscious of its strength and moder- 
ate in the use of it. We do not want a government standing 
like a schoolboy with a chip upon his shoulder, provoking quar- 
rels. I will show you just how the blow may fall. Germany 
and France are now engaged in revising their tariffs. In the 


This is substantially a copy of the inheritance tax of the | 


| commission of 10 per cent. 
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lieve, an opening up of our foreign commerce, of which we are 
sadly in need. The day is fast passing when the American 
manufacturer is going to be entirely content with what he can 
sell at home here, and he is going to branch out in competition 


for all the markets of the world. And when he does that, it 
must be done according to the principles of fair play in inter- 
national trade. We can not go around like a bully, with a club, 


threatening to beat the other nations over the head. 
Do not let us provoke the wrath of our industrial rivals and 
call down upon trade wars, sometimes more 
trous in their ultimate effects than the more loud sounding com 
bats of armed forces, 
Another administrative feature of this bill which 


me as being capable of gross abuse is the new provision for the 


ourselves disas 


has struck 


valuation of goods. It says that in the collection of custom 
duties upon goods consigned for sale here, where there is no 
established market value abroad, the value upon which the 
rate is to be based is to be taken as the market value in the 


United States, and insurance and a reasonable 


Now, it is true that in the collection 


less the duty 


| of the duties in the past there have been abuses of undervalua 


tion. It is probably equally true that this section will create 
abuses of overvaluation. It is true it applies only to goods that 
are sent to a consignee for sale, but he will be interested in get- 
ting the highest price he can, and the probability is that a higher 
tax than was intended by the law will be collected upon many 
articles of import. This method, moreover, increases the inquisi- 
torial powers of the Government’s agents and the scope of their 
interference in private business affairs. 


Mr. Chairman, I rejoice that the recent amendments to the 
| rules have given to the Democrats, or to the minority, rights 
which it was originally intended they should have under the 
rules, but of which they have been heretofore deprived. For 


| the first time in many years, if ever, the minority will now be 


able to secure an expression of their party 
amendments to a tariff bill. By the Fitzgerald 
which we adopted, our side of the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to force a record vote upon proposed amendments to the 
bill. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLrarK] will be expected— 
and the country will watch eagerly to see whether we are stand- 


DOSITION on 


amendments, 


ing by our Democratic principles—to move to recommit the bill 
| with certain instructions. That motion, under the new rules, 
must be recognized by the Speaker, and Democrats must be 
given the right to vote upon certain amendments to the biil. 


revision of their tariffs consideration of this, provision will | 


play an important part. If the Germans resent this proposed 
threat against them, as I suppose they would be inclined to do, 
they will put into operation against us their maximum rate, and 
the chief sufferers would be the American agriculturists, be- 
cause the German maximum rates bear more heavily 


In my opinion, some of those items—— 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas, 
tion there? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. My curiosity having been much 
excited by the remarks of the gentleman. I would like him to 


Will the gentleman permit 


a ques- 


explain, if he has a mind, how it is under the rules, called the 
| “ Fitzgerald amendment to the rules,” this side of the House will 
be accorded the privilege of making amendments and having 
amendments made to different items of this bill 
Mr. HARRISON. Because one of the principles of the new 
rules adopted was to the effect that upon the passage of the b 
a Member of the opposition is entitled to recognition upon the 
floor for the purpose of 1 ving to reconnnit with instructions to 
make certain amendment 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As to this point, I know that 
they permit a motion to re mit with instructions; but the 
gentleman certainly understands that that would not supply the 
place and the need, the urgent need, of this House to vote upon 
the bill by sections and to amend each paragraph. 
Mr. HARRISON. I now understand my colleague's position 
| on the subject, and I am in hearty accord with him. We must 
have a recognition of our right to amend the bill, paragraph by 
paragraph, as we go through it, under the five-minute rule, and 


upon | 


the products of the American agriculturists than upon any- | 


thing else. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this does away with any possibility of | 


real reciprocity. If you are going to have a maximum and a 


minimum feature of the bill, in my opinion the maximum rates 
should be the stated rates in the tariff, whatever they are, and 
the minimum rates 20 per cent below, so that the administration 
‘an use this 20 per cent concession for the purpose of securing 
reciprocity treaties with other countries. 

That would carry into effect the noble idea enunciated by 
President McKinley in his last speech, and would afford, I be- 


that 


I am going to stand for 
man from Texas or anybody upon our side. 


just as vigorously as the gentle 


[| Applause. } 





Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Have we any assurance that the 
Republican party will give us any such chance? 

Mr. HARRISON. We have no assurance, but we must de- 
mand assurance to that effect. The amendment to the rules 
recently secured will enable us to force a record vote upon the 
passage of the bill, even if we also have the right to go through 
the bill paragraph by paragraph, which I insist we should have 
In Committee of the Whole no record vote is taken, and now 
we can force a record yote upon these amendments when the 
bill passes the House. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 
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It will 
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a. move would be a travesty 
the rules, and a decision of the Speaker to that effect 
d be overruled by the House. 
RUCKER become manifest before 
session ends that the Fitzgerald resolution is not worth a 


The gentleman and I can not agree upon 


offered by the gentleman from Missouri, the scope of which will 
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lowing: To put upon the fre¢ 
reasons that 


ist boots and shoes; 


I 


to put upon 


d by all Democrats throughout the country, 
list the whole steel and 
have adduced. 
tl 


To put upon 
1e free list lumber, to 


which the Denver platform specifically pledged us. To put 
upon the free list zine ore, where it used to be, and where it 
ought to be. To put tea and coffee on the free list; to strike off 
the countervailing duty on petroleum and the differential on 
refined sugar. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, the newspapers have been filled 
with statements as to supposed differences existing in the 
De ri ranks on the tariff question. I, for one, am con- 
vil 1 that when the votes come to be taken here Democrats 
wiil stand by Democratic principles. Our party platforms have 
been too clear in the past to permit of equivocation now, and I 
believe that there will not be found in the Democratic party 
to-day men clamoring for their share of spoils during a tariff 
revision. 

It can not have come to pass that Democrats are for high 
protection in their own districts and free trade everywhere 
else. The only way for us to win a national victory is to win 
it upon principles and not upon expediency. It is for us to 
recognize that there are only two reasons for which men are 
sent to this House: First, to serve the interests of the American 
people or, second, to serve some special interest clamoring for 
protection in his own district. Many of the latter will be found 
in the ranks of the Republicans. I fondly hope that none of 
them will be found in the ranks of the Democrats. [Loud 
applause on tl Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Kansas |[Mr. Reeper]. 

Mr. REEDER. I just want to make a statement suggested 
by my question not answered by the gentleman from New York. 
I want to say if you can make men believe that you can have 
work done in foreign countries and the » work done in the 
United States, you can always have Democrats: or if you can 
make men believe it is better for Americans to have foreigners 
get the pay for work we need done, you can always have a few 
Democrats; not many, but some. 


I wish to add that in my opinion the more nearly we permit 


aout 


Americans to do all the labor necessary 
and get good wages for this labor, the m« 
people will be. I say this as a represen 
col mes a large amount of the goods n 
ican W men; and we prefer to have tl 
OV ] ( iving them their wages for th 
insist that our laboring people s ll stand 
to compete with pauper labor abroad. [ 
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and Republican parties are coming closer together in an agree- 
ment about tariff policy, it is because they are coming over to 
our side, not because we are going over to theirs. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true also that the corollary of this 
is that the new bill reduces the protective features whick are 
a burden upon the consumer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, the very essence of 
the protective policy as enunciated in the Chicago platform 
is that there shall not be excessive duties, and this bill aims to 
reduce excessive duties, and does so. It is perhaps—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman answer 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
get fairly started? 
later. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that a question 
of such importance to the American people shouJd have to be 
comlucted on partisan lines. And yet it is absolutely necessary, 
because the two parties differ fundamentai y upon the very 
essence of a tariff. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the leader of the minority, explained the other day, 
there are only two committees in this House which divide on 
partisan lines—the Committee on Rules and the Committee 
on Ways and Means—and in the Committee on Ways and 
Means that is illustrated by the fact that the chairman of that 
committee is the leading Republican on the floor of this House 
and the first minority member is the leading Democrat. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that both parties are for- 
tunate in their leadership on that committee. The chairman 
of that committee [Mr. PAYNE] knows more about the tariff 
and can talk more intelligently about it than any other man 
in this country. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], while he may 
not know quite so much as the gentleman from New York, 
nevertheless is able to say a great deal about it, and to say 


a 


Will the gentleman from Texas let me 
If so, I will be very glad to yield to him 


it in a most instructive way, and with a humor that is abso- 
lutely irresistible. I have the greatest admiration for the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. I regard him as a typical American, 
and I am proud to know him. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is the practical fulfillment of the 
pledge made eight months ago by the Republican party in con- 
vention assembled at Chicago. We are here to deliver the 
goods. The Republican party have been in control of the Govy- 


ernment of this Nation almost continuously since the civil war, 
ind it is because they have played square with the people. 
This practically continuous control of government affairs can 
be well illustrated by a story we have sometimes heard of the 
school teacher who had a class of 50 boys, whom she was in- 
structing in the rudiments of American history. She told them 
that every little boy born in this country had some day a chance 
to be President of the United States; and at the conclusion of 
her remarks she asked every boy who thought that he might 
some day be President to hold up his right hand. Forty-nine 
hands went up. To the lone boy that had made no sign sbe 


said: “ Johnnie, don’t you think you will ever be President of 
the United States?” and he said, “ No, ma’am; I can’t. Lama 


Democrat.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri rose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I need not ask whether the gentleman 
from Missouri is a Democrat. I know he is. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman is illustrating his 
speech with a story. Will he pardon a question which I de- 
sire to ask? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman, in paying a well- 
merited tribute to the leader of the Republican party, chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, said, as I understood, 
that he knew more about the tariff than any other man living. 
I want to suggest that whatever the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Payne] knows about ladies’ stockings must be a mere 
reminiscence or he would not have practiced that infamy upon 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
| just interrupted me is from Missouri, and he must ask the 
chairman of the committee and not me to show him. [Laugh- 
| ter.) 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 

fully informed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Ohio is barred 
| from saying how he voted in the committee upon that question, 
| but he will say that he has never been accused of lack of gal- 
lantry toward the fair sex. 

In the Republican platform we declared for a protective tariff 
based upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 


I have no doubt the gentleman is 
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abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American industries. 
We declared for maximum and minimum rates—the maximum 
to meet discrimination by foreign countries against American 
goods, and the minimum to represent the normal measure of 
protection at home. The Republican platform deelared for the 
measure of protection which will preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign competition which Ameri- 
can manufacturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, and 
which will also preserve the high standard of living of the wage- 
earners of this country. It declared for free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines, with reasonable limitations 
on sugar and tobacco. I will insert the full text of the plat 
form: 

rhe Republican party declares unequivocally for the revision of th 


if by a special session of Congress immediately following the in 











auguration of the next President, and commends the steps already taken 
to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate com 

gress which are now investigating the operation and ef 

schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of prot« 1 is 
best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal e dif 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad, tocether 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the estab! 
ment of maximum and minimum rates to be administered by the Pres! 
dent under limitations fixed In the law, the maximum to be av: le t 
meet discriminations by foreign countries against American good t 
ing their markets, and the minimum to represent the normal measure 
of protection at home, the aim and purpose of the Republi y 
being not only to preserve, without excessive duties, th 





against foreign competition to which American manufactur 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the 
living of the wage-earners of this country, who are the most 
beneficiaries of the protective system. Between the United States an 
the Philippines we believe in a free interchang f prod 
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cts with such 
limitations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate protection 
to domestic interests. 

I maintain that this bill is a literal compliance with those 
declarations. As an earnest for the performance of this 
pledge the Republican convention named for President the man 
best fitted in this country to carry out this and every other 
pledge of the platform, and in whom the people soon afterwards 
showed their confidence by electing him President of the United 
States by the largest majority but one ever given to any 
President. [Applause on the Republican side.} 

In his speech accepting the nomination, President Taft re 
iterated the declarations of the Republican platform almost in 
terms, and I want to be pardoned for going into this question 
in some slight detail, because, if I can judge from a question 
asked the other day by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES], the insinuation is thrown out that the President 
departed in some degree from his views as expressed at that 
time. 

The President, in accepting the nomination, spoke as follows 
on the tariff question: 

The Republican doctrine of protection as definitely announced by 
the Republicans this year and by previous conventions is that a tariff 
shall be imposed on all imported products, whether of the factory, 
farm, or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and at home, and that this difference should, 
of course, include the difference between the higher wages paid in this 
country and the wages paid abroad and embrace a reasonabl 
to the American producer 

A system of protection thus adopted and put in force has led te the 
establishment of a rate of wages here that has greatly enhanced the 
standard of living of the laboring man. 

It is the policy of the Republican party to permanently continue that 
standard of living. In 1897 the Dingley tariff bill was passed, under 


profit 






which we have had, as already said, a period of enormous prosperity. 
The consequent material development has greatly changed the condi 
tions under which many articles described by the schedules of the tariff 





are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules excee 1e 
difference between the cost of production of such articles abroad and at 
home, including a reasonable profit to the American producer. The 
excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but offers a tempta- 
tion to those who would monopolize the production and the sale of such 
articles in this country to profit by the excessive rate 

On the other hand, there are other schedules in which the tariff is 
not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection which they s 
reccive upon Republican principles, and as to those the tariff 
increased. 

A revision of the tariff undertaken upon this principle, which is at 
the basis of our present business system, begun promptly upon the in 
coming of the new administration and considered at the special session, 
with the preliminary investigations already begun by the ap 
committees of the House and Senate, will make the disturban of 


business incident to such a change as little as possible. 





should be 





has | 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JAmes] said the other day, 


if I understood him correctly, that the President in his inau 
gural address had omitted any allusion to the profits of the 
manufacturer, and that therefore he was going back on what he 
had said and what the Republican party had provided. 

In a speech delivered last December, after the election, at the 
Ohio Society, in New York, the President spoke as follows about 
the tariff: 


' Now, the most important plank, or at least the most pressing plank, 
called as early as possible after the 4th of March. ‘That plank fixed 
the standard by which that revision shall be governed It declares 
that the tariff shall be revised on principles of protection, and then 
the principla of protection is defined by stating that the tariff rates 
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that declaring for a revision of the tariff at an extra session to be | 
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are measured by the difference between the cost of 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I would like to ask tl 


one question right there 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will vie 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman thin! 





( e gt el l 

the declaration of the Republican platform wanting t s 
labor equalized and also a reasonable profit would turn ¢ 
gress into an insurance co v for manufas rers and 
the rest of the people to take care of themselves? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have never thought that that meant 
in any sense a proposition to insure, as ft g 1 has 
stated. I do not see how you can determine the cost of pro- 
ducing any article except on the basis on which it is n 
factured. No man is going into any business or can 
business in which he ean sell his article only at the l 
production. I understand that basis is the one adopted b 
committee—in determining or trying to arrive at the cost 
production to include a reasonable profit in estimating tl 
cost—and I am perfectly willing to say that by so much, 
haps, as the wages of the American labor exceed the wag 
any other country just so much are our manufacturers at | 
entitled to profits at least as great or greater than thei! 
petitors abroad. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman fro! 


Georgia. 
Mr. GRIGGS. In view of the statement just made, do I un 
derstand the gentleman from Ohio is afraid of Belgium? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that I have that great 
terror of Belgium that the gentleman from Georgia has. 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a qi 
tion? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not in the prepara 
the bill the Ways and Means Committee took into consider 
as to what would be a reasonable profit to the manufacturer 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I think so. 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Take fl anu ; of ' 
steel industry of the United States—did the committee de 


what would be a reasonable profit for the manufacturer 
investment? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. When we asked any man who was be 
fore us what the cost of any particular article was, I hi: 
doubt that he included in his estimate a reasonal I 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Did the committee get 
information from any steel manufacturer 
they thought they ought to have upon their inves 
per cent, or 20 per cent, or 25 per cent: 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should say that the 
manufacturer before us stated that his ave! 
exceed 10 per cent. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. In framing up this | 
the committee that reported it to the Hous : t 
manufacturer should have 10 per cent on h ‘ t 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In estimating the cost of e i) 
of an article in this country we took into « leration t 
part of the cost of that article was a legitimat 1 re y 


profit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One more question, whether 
the Ways and Means Commit 
manufacturer should have by deduction, 
into consideration the cost of the raw 1 ai. U3 ( 
ufacture, or whether or not the Ways and Means ¢ 
took the statement from the manufacturer of w 
should be? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Ind 
that there was a great di\ 
ceivable schedule. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But I want to know what the W 
and Means Committee's rule was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that the committee tried 
make up its mind from the best infor mt 
and balance one statement against the otl 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And drew its own deduction 
what the profit should be? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. We 
most cases that his profit 
10 per cent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the same rule obtained 
through all the schedules that the committee reported on? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, there are different profits in 
different manufac generally speaking, I should say that 
we considered the reasonable profit in the manufacture. 

Mr. WILSON of Vennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
me? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 
Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
the committee by 
that they gave 
stated 
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the 


steel 


manufacturer’s word in 
business did not exceed 


took 
the 


in 
ALi 


tures; 
T 
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to 


In the evidence presented to 
the steel manufacturers the gentleman states 
maximum profit 10 per cent. Was it 


as a 


to show whether or not that 10 per cent was based on a phys- 


ical valuation of the property or upon stocks and bonds out- 
standing? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should prefer, Mr. Chairman, not to 
get into a discussion of the steel or any other particular sched 
ule. It is very difficult to answer a question of that sort cate- 


gorically. I am willing to concede that large profits should be 
considered fair in the steel business because of developments 
every year, new methods of production, and the 
need of new plants to keep abreast of the times, 
up with the 
taking place. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, 
another question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
care to discuss these specific schedules along this line. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there is an 
other phase of the gentleman's discussion upon which I would 
like to have a statement from him. 


and to keep 
new inventions and improvements constantly 


also 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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| report. 
ods, 


to that committee, or had the committee any information | 


consequent | 


The gentleman has stated | 


that the purpose of this bill is to furnish sufficient protection | 
to enable the manufacturer to pay the difference between the 
wages here and abroad and still have a reasonable profit on 
the investment. I want the gentleman to state wherein in this 


bill it provides any protection whatsoever to American labor. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man I will say that every article which is not on the free list 
provides protection to American labor. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that labor 
is ndmitted practically free of duty from all countries in the 
world except China? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, Mr. Chairman, that is not a ques- 
tion that bas anything in the world to do with this question of 
turiff discussion, and I must decline to answer it. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will 
another interruption? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will ask not to be in 
terrupted for a few moments, at least. I would like to get 
ahead. I have quoted from the President’s recent speech to 


show that he stands to-day exactly 
convention which nominated him, o1 
vention, and to-day. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has already stated his de- 
sire not to be interrupted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Mr. Chairman, I claim that this bill 
exactly in the words of the President in the speech from which 
I quoted a few moments ago, an honest attempt to find out that 
difference of cost on the proposition laid down in the Re 
publican platform, and that we have substantially succeeded. 


where he stood before the 
i the stump after that con- 


is 


as 


Mr. DIES. Before the gentleman leaves that 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield at this 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the gentleman 
has stated his desire not to be interrupted, and he is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. LONGWORTIHIL Mr. Chairman, from the time of 
Republican convention until the election, the Republican party, 
on the stump and in the newspapers and through the mails, 
reiterated to the people that the tariff would be revised in ac- 


cordance with those principles. The Democratic party 


also 
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could never become a law. It would seem, however, that the 
very least the Democratic party could do in this House, under 
all of the circumstances, would have been to have drafted a bill 
which would have shown to the country what they would have 
done had they been successful. 

Gentlemen of the minority on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had just as much opportunity as had the majority for draft- 
ing a bill. They were present at the hearings, to which they 
contributed greatly—and I am glad to say it—by their very in- 
telligent and able cross-examination. They had at their com- 
mand all of the information that we possess, and yet they now 
complain that they had only a few days in which to make a 
They complain of the secrecy of the Republican meth- 
Will any fair-minded man say that it would have been 
proper for the Republican subcommittee to have given out from 
day to day what they proposed to do respecting the various 
tariff schedules? Mr. Chairman, it would have been nothing 
short of a scandal if the Republican subcommittee had given 
this sort of information to the public. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. There is much force in the suggestion of 
the gentleman that the subcommittee should keep secret their 
work. That is in accordance with the history of tariff legis- 
lation, is it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. = Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it not also in accordance with the prac- 
tice in regard to tariff legislation that the minority has never 
reported a bill as a substitute? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think so. I am not certain of 
that, however. What I am criticising is the complaint of the 
subcommittee that they had no opportunity in which to make 
a report. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to also criticise 
the minority for not presenting a bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am criticising the minority for that; 
yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has not the practice followed by the minor- 
ity in that respect been the usual practice with respect to tariff 
legislation ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think inasmuch the Democratic 


as 


| party laid down certain fixed principles, inasmuch as they are 


now complaining about the lack of suflicient revenue, and speak- 
ing of the deficit that must be met, it was their duty to present 
to this House a complete bill drafted on the principles laid down 


| in the Democratic platform, and one which would provide enough 


the gentleman permit | 


revenue for the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is my understanding that when the Mor- 
rison bill was made up, when the Mills bill was made up, the 
McKinley bill, the Wilson bill, and the Dingley bill, no minority 
bill was offered. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that the direct issue that 
could and should have been made between the two parties would 
have been by a bill offered by the minority and a bill offered 


by the majority. 


They have complained that we spent three months in an in- 
cubating process that they were not invited to join. We should 
have much enjoyed their company, but what would have been 
the use? How could two bodies of men differing absolutely on 
the very foundation of a tariff have met on any common ground 
in the preparation of this bill? They say in their report that 
the only legitimate function of a tariff is to raise revenue. We 
say that it is equally its function to protect American industries 
and American iabor. No tariff bill that I have heard of in his- 
tory was framed by Republicans and Democrats acting together. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit; is it not true 
that in two instances the majority of the committee permitted 
the minority of the committee to have a real discussion in the 
arrangement of the schedules? I am not saying that they were 


| able to outvote the majority, but I am saying they did meet in 


the | 


promised a speedy revision of the tariff, but that party laid | 


down only one rule. 
print paper, lumber, timber, and 
declaration that all articles entering into competition with 
trust-controlled products should+be placed upon the free list. 


It mentioned specifically only wood pulp, 


It was manifest at that time, Mr. Chairman, that this promise 
to revise the tariff was impossible of performance, even if they | 
were successful in electing a President and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, because, admitting the possibility of their being able 
to get together on this basis, the Senate was and was bound to 
remain Republican, and any bill designed on those principles 


logs, and made the general | 


actual conference over the items of the bill in two instances— 
once on a Republican bill and once on a Democratie bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I can not answer that question; 
it may be so; I do not know. I do know, however, that the 
leader of the minority said at the close of the hearings that he 
had no doubt, according to the precedent, that the Republican 


subcommittee would meet together, apart from the minority 
members. 
Mr. SHERLEY. That precedent is a recent precedent, and 


the gentleman will find on examination of some of the earlier 
bills that what I said is the fact, that there was an actual 
frank conference between all the members of the committee. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman state how long ago 
that was and what bill it was? 
Mr. SHERLEY. I think one was the Wilson bill and the 
Republican bill following that. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] would know 

Mr. PAYNE. It was not the case when the Wilson bill was 
framed, and was not true of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not saying the majority members did 
not draft their bill. But when that bill was drafted, there 
was a legitimate opportunity given the minority members for 
criticism and discussion in the committee prior to the reporting 
of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will tell the gentleman about that. Wh 
the McKinley bill was presented to the full committee 
minority offered a few amendments. Finally a motion was 
made to report the bill as it stood. The vote was taken, ] 
that was done. When the Wilson bill came in, we of 
minority offered some amendments. sy and by some one move 
to report the bill as it was, and while som 
tee was offering an amendment on the part of the minority, 
Mr. Wilson, chairman of the committee, properly enough, | 
think, proceeded to put the motion to report the bill as it stood, 
and that was carried by a majority vote. 

Mr. DALZELL. And that at the first meeting. 

Mr. PAYNE. And that at the first meeting of the Wilson 
committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is clearly mistaken as 


to the facts. 








e one of the commit 


Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman was there. : 
Mr. SHERLEY. That may be, but 
Mr. PAYNE. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania w 


there. 

Mr. SHERLEY (continuing). The facts that show in the 
debate at that time do not bear out the contention of t 
gentleman. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not remember the debates show anythi 
of the kind, but I know my remembrance is 

Mr. DALZELL. Was that on the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). That the motion was put by Mr 
Wilson and carried. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. McMillan, in answering the 
from Pennsylvania upon consideration of the rule upe 
the bill was considered—the Dingley bill, I think wi 
the fact, and I can cite the gentleman to the exact page. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, the minority of this committee, relying 
on those precedents, did not even offer amendments to the bill. 
They offered no objection to the motion which was made to 
report the bill, and a vote was taken in the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. On the contrary, they asked us what was 
our pleasure; what we wanted to do. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not believe from my experience 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNe] did not know 
what was going on at that time. I do not think that he was 
asleep at the switch. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think he probably did know at that time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My criticism of the minority is simply 
not that they did not ask to meet with us then, but they now 
criticise us for not having invited them, and complain about 
lack of time in which to present a report. They content them- 
selves merely with opposing a few features of this bill—very 
few in comparison with all its provisions—giving us the reason 
that they have had no time to examine them and hazarding a 
Suggestion that the chances are that they would have found 
them as objectionable as those discussed in the report. It is 
for that reason that I ask, Would not the effective way of an 
nouncing opposition have been to have drafted a complete bill? 
Is it by any chance possible that they may have feared the sad 
fate of the Williams currency bill, of recent memory, which was 
knifed to death by its cwn friends? I do not make that asser- 
tion. I merely offer it as a question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman want the question 
anewered ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I would not mind. 
to hear it; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It may be that we had in mind the treach- 
ery of the Republican party that undertook to force a bill as 
a minority bill which was not the minority bill. And is it not, 
to be perfectly frank, and laying aside partisanship, the prov 
ince of the minority to criticise the affirmative propositions of 
the majority party, and does it lie legitimately within their 
province, and has it been so considered, to always present an 
affirmative proposition as against an affirmative proposition? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that in a question so 
great as this, in which so many elements enter, and principally 
at this time the element of the revenue, it is the duty of the mi- 
nority to state their position fully and frankly to the country. 
How can you tell what revenue a bill will raise unless you haye 





I would like 
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a complete bill? If you have a better method than we ! 


raising the necessary revenue to run this Gover , why do 
you not show it to us? 

Mr. SHERLEY. When we have power to put our recom 
nendations into law we will. The gentleman knows 1 is 
purest buncombe to talk about a minority bill. W 
have ntrol of legislation we will propose it, and you g 
men will criticise it; and that is the true function of tl 


Mr. LONGWORTH, I think the next time the Den 


party comes into control of this House and drafts a 
the Republican party will b . ourage to draft 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the gentleman is prophesy 
the pre vious his ry of S ‘ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A $s pl y iga 
abi es, I Vv say 1 { - . ‘ fy i inf i a 
SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam free t dmit tl 
is usually against the probal ties 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, it has been fairly 
last six years. [Applause on the Republica 


Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a « 
Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman wi 


hile, I will be very glad to yield to ] 
rhen, besides, it is a matter of personal regret to me that I 
ive not had the pleasure of seeing that coi ete b I 
always had a deep feeling of curiosity to know u 
the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. CLARK], tl 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD], and the gentleman from 1 
RAN would meet I a ss to eg st « 
ee a met schedule as f ned by the gent in f 1 A 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] and t g é I é s [Mr. I 
Dr 


I would not mind seeing a hide schedule as f1 “il by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cra I he g 

Texas [Mr. RANDELL]. One of my criticisms is perhaps elfis] 
one, in that I am to be deprived of the pleasu 


my natural curiosity. 


Mr. SHERLEY. ‘Does not the gentleman get enough pleas 


at seeing the attitude of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNey] and the attitude of the a man from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCatt]? [Applause o1 e Democrati lk 

Mr. LONGWORTH. MI will admit without argument 
does not give me such pers al I isure to ses t 
this side disagree as it does to see disagreement be \ m ov 4 
men on the other side. 


Mr. SHERLEY. An honest confession is good for the s 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Nevertheless, the gentle: 1 from M 


gan and the gentleman from Mass usetts e, 





laborated upon a bill, and the gentlemen to whom I ! > ed 
have not. All the time since the date of « , and b 
fore election, every resource of the N ial G was 
at work to furnish information upon wl! a t 1 
be based. We hear a good deal nowadays al the 
for a tariff commission—a commission of experts to advise ¢ 
gress in tariff matters. I venture to say that this G 
has to-day the best tariff commission in the world 
executive branches and in the ext 
assistants of the Committee on Ways and M ' 

Five days after election the Committe 1 Ways and 
met and proceeded to hold 2 
of information that had been g l 
tl \ ld re » interested as 
wel vi ed ) te ] l 3 < 
TK n le . ni 7 ) 

These hear s, as hair 
cited, wel ‘ exh re \ s ~ s 

red | s, fi the Si 
dis erested ehalf of the f 
whos es were 

admit hers he 1 r W 
the man W did t e Vv s 
long as he was looked after There w e 1! v 
frankly, 1 for 


the man whose prod ali ly t1 i ) per t 

American market, who wanted » 1] : an l 

There was the man who yw ed t sd s of 

abolished ; nd while he did not S 

written by Sir Walter Scott and q ed guis 

ber of the minority, “from turret 

meant the hir 
We had 

septic toothpicks, and from pearls down | , and 

| after the public hearings were over, we were d red wi I 

| munications and briefs wpon every conceivable subject. In fact, 
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this committee has had, it is estimated, five times as much in- 
formation as any other committee in history, and if this bill is 
faulty it is not because of lack of thoroughness or of informa- 
tion. Then we began to receive visits from that type of gentle- 
man who talked in whispers, who, when you asked him why he 
did not present his views in public to the committee, would re- 
spond in a voice scarcely audible that he feared that he might 
be asked inconvenient questions. I have respect for the man, no 
matter how selfish his purpose may be, who asks for what he 
regards as a legislative favor frankly and openly. I have no 
respect whatever for the man with the rubber soles, who sneaks 
uninvited into your rooms and whispers his wants into your 
ear. I that this sort of thing necessary in the 
formation of any tariff bill, just as what is called the “lobby ” is 

necessary incident to all legislative halls. But I divide the 
lobby into two classes. There can be no objection to the man 
who frankly and openly opposes legislation or advocates legisla- 
tion in which he is interested. 

I am speaking of the whispering lobby—those who do not 
like the bright light and fear the sound of their voices. Now, 
while this thing has been going on, I venture to say—and I say 
it with absolute sincerity—that those arguments were unayail- 
ing in any schedule as adopted in this bill. I say that there 
is not a schedule which, whether advisable or not, can not be de- 
fended from something that appears in the public hearings and 
in the printed documents in the committee. 

This Congress was called together by the President of the 
United States in accordance with his promise and the promise 
of his party. In his inaugural address the President, in dis- 
cussing the tariff question, used this language: 

A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff. 
In accordance with the promises of the platform upon which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session, to meet on the 15th 
day of March, in order that consideration may be at once given to a 
bill revising the Dingley Act. This should secure an adequate revenue 
and adjust the duties in such a manner as to afford to labor and to all 
industries in this country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, pro- 
tection by tariff equal to the differefce between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here, and have a provision which 
shall put into force, upon executive determination of certain facts, a 
higher or maximum tariff against those countries whose trade policy 
toward us equitably oo such discrimination. It is thought that 
there has been such a change in conditions since the enactment of the 
Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective principle, that the meas- 
ure of the tariff above stated will permit the reduction of rates in 
certain schedules and will require the advancement of few, if any. 

The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authoritative way 
as to lead the business community to count upon it necessarily halts 
all those branches of business directly affected, and as these are most 


suppose is 


important it disturbs the whole business of the country. It is im- 
peratively necessary, therefore, that a tariff bill be drawn in good 
faith in accordance with promises made before the election by the 
party in power, and as promptly passed as due consideration will 
permit 

% * * * * + a 


In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation, and the 
securing thereby of a revenue. Due largely to the business depression 
which followed the financial panic of 1907, the revenue from customs 
and other sources has decreased to such an extent that the expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year will exceed the receipts by $100,000,000. 
It is imperative that such a deficit shall not continue, and the framers 
of the tariff bill must, of course, have in mind the total revenues 
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law, in that it has made very substantial reductions of excessive 
rates, 

Mr. SULZER. The Payne law increases the taxes on the 
necessaries of life more than the Dingley law. So I would like 
to know, as a Member of the House, wherein the Payne bill is 
better than the Dingley law, so far as the taxpayers of the 
country are concerned. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, I believe that the 
Payne bill substantially reduces most of the necessities of life. 

Mr. SULZER. You put a tax on tea and a tax on coffee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We have put some items in this bill 
which were not necessary in the Dingley bill simply and solely 
for revenue purposes, and for that reason I should have liked 
to have seen how the Democratic party proposed to raise reve- 
nue, for you can not show how you are going to raise revenue 
from one schedule or item of the bill, or a criticism of the en- 
tire bill, but you have got to produce a complete bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Answering for myself, I would say very 
briefly that I would be in favor of putting some of the bur- 
dens of the Government upon idle wealth, and not all the bur- 
dens of government upon consumption. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. For that reason we have put an in- 
heritance tax in this bill, which I think is a measure in the 
right direction. 

Mr. SULZER. I am in favor of the inheritance tax, but why 
not put a provision in the bill in favor of creating a constitu- 
tional income tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not prepared to say now, because 
it is not a question at issue in this bill. I will ask that I be not 
interrupted for a little while. I will be glad to yield later. 

Mr. SULZER. I shall not interrupt the gentleman again. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall be glad to answer the gentleman 
later. 

Now, in the second place, the Dingley law was designed to 
produce additional revenue, which was at that time demanded, 
by a revision of the schedules upward. This bill is intended to 
produce a revenue even greater than the Dingley law by a revi- 
sion of the schedules, where possible, downward. I want to be 
frank upon this question of a downward revision. I am aware 
that many of my Republican brethren say that there was no 
promise given, either express or implied, in the Republican 
platform or during the campaign, for a downward revision. I 
do not so interpret it. _I think the true interpretation of the 
platform and the utterances of our leaders conveyed a promise, 
at least implied, that the schedules should be adjusted, at least 
in part, downward; not that the Republican party has aban- 
doned one iota of its policy of protection, but that the lopping 


off of excessive rates and useless excrescences, wherever they 


likely to be produced by it and so arrange the duties as to secure an | 


adequate income. Should it be impossible to do so by import duties, 
new kinds of taxation must be adopted, and among these I recommend 
a graduated inheritance tax as correct in principle and as certain and 
easy of collection. 

The obligation on the part of those responsible for the expenditures 
made to carry on the Government, to be as economical as possible and 
to make the burden of taxation as light as possible, is plain and should 
be affirmed in every declaration of government policy. This is espe- 
cially true when we are face to face with a heavy deficit. But when 
the desire to win the popular approval leads to the cutting off of 
expenditures really needed to make the Government effective and 
to enable it to accomplish its proper objects, the result is as much to 


be condemned as the waste of government funds in unnecessary ex- 
penditure. The scope of a modern government in what it can and 


ought to accomplish for its people has been widened far beyond the 
principles laid down by the old laissez faire school of political 
writers, and this widening has met popular approval. 

We claim for this bill that it is practically a literal compli- 
ance with the pledges of the Republican party and of the re- 
peated declarations of the President of the United States, not 
only in his original speeches but in his inaugural address. 

It must be realized that this bill has presented difficulties 
which did not confront the framers of the Dingley law. They 
had to make a bill which was to succeed one which had proved a 
dire and dismal failure. We had to make a bill which was to 
succeed one which had proved a most phenomenal success, one 
under which this country has grown and prospered to an extent 
that has dazzled the eyes of the world, and beyond even the 
dreams of the men who drafted the Dingley tariff bill. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman be good enough to point 
out a difference between the Payne bill and the Dingley law, 
showing wherein the Payne bill is better than the Dingley law? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am coming to some instances later 
I say that it is better, generally speaking, than the Dingley 


on. 





might be found, would help rather than interfere with true 
protective policies. 

The Republican party always has and always will favor pro- 
tection, but we do not favor rates so high as to shelter monopo- 
lies and amount in effect to prohibition. That is my construc- 
tion of the Republican platform. 

The President of the United States, in his inaugural address, 
said that on account of the changes in conditions since the 
passage of the Dingley Act, a measure could be drawn on a 
principle equally protective which will permit the reduction of 
rates in certain schedules and require the advancement of few, 
if any. 

This bill illustrates the truth of that statement. A number 
of gentlemen on that side have said that this bill in effect was 
not a reduction measure; that the reductions were iasignificant 
in number; or that the ad valorem in this bill is higher than 
it was in the Dingley law. I propose to show that neither of 
those statements is founded in fact. 

Gentlemen have stated vaguely that there are 4,000 items in 
this bill. I do not know what they mean by items. Asa matter 
of fact, every duty that is imposed under this bill is imposed 
in a bracket. 

Very often a number of articles are included in that bracket 
at the same duty; but those are not items of the bill in the 
sense in which “items” should be used. “Items” should be 


| used in the sense of brackets, or that phraseology which imposes 


a duty. Now, the fact is that there are 763 brackets, in round 


| numbers, of articles on the dutiable list, and including the 


entire free list there are iess than a thousand brackets. Of 
those brackets contained in the dutiable list in this bill there 
are seven hundred and sixty-odd. Of those, have been 
reduced, 51 have been increased, 469 have been left unchanged, 
and 17 have been put on the free list. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? Can 
the gentleman tell us how many of the rates which are reduced 
from the Dingley schedules would be above or equal to the 
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Dingley rates if the maximum provided in this bill went into 
effect? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
I should say in a great many of these schedules the Dingley 
rates would be the maximum. I think that is true throughout 
the steel schedule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was not asking for criticism, but for in- 
formation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because no gentleman has yet shown what 
the effect would be of the maximum in the Payne bill as com- 
pared with the Dingley rates except here and there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can only answer on the dot for the 
metal schedule. I think it is a fact that in the metal schedule 
the maximum rates under this bill are the rates fixed in the 
Dingley law. 

Of the duties in the paragraphs of the bill in which duties 
were changed, 130 were reduced, 30 only were raised, 282 left 
unchanged, and 17 put on the free list. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How many new articles have been added 
do the dutiable list? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very few. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Pepper and coffee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very few. Thus, 31 per cent of all the 
brackets and paragraphs of this bill have been lowered, and 
only 6 have been increased. In other words, the Payne bill 
reduces 5 duties for every 1 that it increases, and if you include 
the free list, it reduces 15 for every 1 that it increases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman pardon an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it is apparent that these figures, 
either one way or the other, do not necessarily indicate any- 
thing. Has the gentleman worked out the value of commodities 
that will be affected by the reduction and increase in specific 
cases, because that will determine whether the bill is a revision 
up or is a revision down? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] the other day claimed that this bill was an increase in 
the ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Frankly, I do not think that argument has 
any more weight than the gentleman’s argument. Neither has 
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raised the duty on some article where the import and con- 
sumption is very great. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not made an accurate calculation 
of that, but we have put hides and many other things on the 
free list, and the whole steel schedule has been reduced. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not mean to be understood as denying 
the gentleman’s contention one way or the other, but the only 
information that would be accurate would have to be based on 
these other elements that have not been presented. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I agree with the gentleman from Ke 
tucky that this basis offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
is very faulty because, in the first place, it is based only on 
one year, and the ad valorems change very largely from year to 
year. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Did the committee in placing hides 
on the free list act in response to the demand of the Republican 
platform at Chicago? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not in any direct terms, no 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the Chicago platform justify 
it in putting hides on the free list? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that is a question that 
needs an answer. I ask to be allowed to go on, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, to show the utterly 
flimsy basis of the statement that this is a high ad valorem bi 
I might merely call attention to the fact that the ad valorem 
rate of Great Britain is 77.11 per cent, and the per capita from 


customs in Great Britain in 1905 was 4 per cent and with u 
in this country about 5. Now, to take a concrete example, the 
sugar schedule, according to this report, is advanced on the ad 
valorem from 61.13 per cent to 61.39, and yet the only two 


things we did in the sugar schedule were, in the first place, to 
reduce the differential on sugar and, in the second place, to 
admit Philippine sugar free; and the ad valorem shows an in 
crease, because we put on the free list those articles which fo 
merly came in and were considered dutiable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Has not the gentleman proved himself out 
of court? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I have proved the gentleman 


from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] out of court. 


any value unless you take into consideration the amount of | 


goods affected—the total value. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not see any better way to de- | 
termine whether a tariff bill in fact reduces duties than to take | 


the number of duties it reduces, and, as I say, the Payne bill has 
reduced 5 duties for every 1 that it has increased; and if you 
include the whole free list and include these articles trans 
ferred from the free list for dutiable purposes it reduces 15 
articles for every 1 that it increases. If that is not a genuine 
reduction I do not know how there can be one. 


that this bill raises the ad valorems of the Dingley law, and he 
quotes the estimate made by the committee upon the actual 
receipts of 1906, which, under the Dingley law, were 44.16 per 
cent ad valorem, and in this bill they are 45.72. 


to estimate whether duties have been increased or reduced, the 
facts are these: The ad valorems under the first ten years of 
the operation of the Dingley law—these being the only figures 


Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman come in the same 
class? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I should be glad to be considered 
in the same class with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK]. Now, if this bill is shown to be an honest readjust 
ment of the tariff schedule, such as has been rendered neces 
sary by changes in conditions throughout the last seven years, 
it must also be shown that it will produce an adequate revenue, 
a revenue not only sufficient to wipe out the present deficit, but 
sufficient also to meet with the growing demands and incerens 


ing expenses of the country. It is easy to talk of economy in 


| governmental expenditures. It is easy to berate the part i 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK], as I said, stated | 


power for extravagance. It is another thing to point out ex 
actly where these expenditures can be cut down. You gent 
men criticise us for extravagance, but you always vote for « 
appropriation bills; and not only that, but you urge upon C« 


| gress the expenditure of vast sums of money in additi 
Now, if we are to admit that ad valorems are a proper basis | 


available—were 47.92, and so this bill is a reduction of the | 


ad valorems under the Dingley law of 2.20 per cent. The ad 
valorems under the Wilson bill was 43.48 per cent, and this is 
an increase over the Wilson bill of only 2 per cent, and yet gen- 
tlemen talk about this being a high tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask that the gentleman may have half an 
hour further time. 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be ex- 
tended thirty minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman from Ohio will per- 
mit one more question, and I do not wish to take up his time, 


the point I make is that, figuring on an average of ad valorem | now in immediate contemplation. One thing I certainly think 


does not necessarily indicate anything unless you also figure | 


the quantities and values of the imports, and it does not matter 
whether the changes are one way or the other. You may have 
made a reduction on some article where the import and con- 
sumption is very small, or, on the other hand, you may have 


Where can the expenditures of this Government | 


substantial degree curtailed? Shall we in our present position 
as one of the great powers of the world cut down our an 

appropriations? Shall we stop building our navy? Shall we 
cut down our appropriations for pensions? I am one of those 
who believe, Mr. Chairman, that it is idle to talk of reducing 


the expenditures of this Government in any substantial degree. 
I have no doubt that much can be done in the direction 
practical economy. I do not doubt that our system of mal 
appropriations through various committees which are entire 
unrelated to each other is faulty, and I believe that the ado 
tion of a budget system or something in the nature of a com 


| mittee on general control of expenditures might have the effect 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- | 


of reducing useless expenses somewhat. But with all these re 
forms, and with the most rigid economy, I can not avoid the 
conclusion that the expenditures of this Government will 
crease from year to year. 

I also believe that the time will soon come when we shall be 
making appropriations for governmental objects which are not 


calls for larger appropriations than we are making now. I 
firmly believe that the time is at hand when we must make far 
larger expenditures on our inland waterways. 


F Annia 7 
Applause. | 


Day by day the need is becoming more pressing, and it must 
be met either by a bond issue in some cases or by far larger 
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appropriations. 


Valley, and no one knows it better 


The people of my State and of the whole Ohio 
alley than the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHerrtry], are vitally interested in this ques- 
tion. The Ohio River ought to be a great national highway. 
‘o-day it is only so at certain seasons of the year. For some 
reason or other, perhaps from the wanton destruction of the 
forests, the Ohio River seems to be more of a menace to the 


people who live along its shores in winter and less of a benefit 
in summer. For three months last year the Ohio River was 
not navigable for any kind of a boat. It was navigable only 


for automobiles, which requently crossed it at various points. 
We feel that it is just to ask from the Government that the 
Ohio River shall be in fact a navigable stream at all seasons 
of the year, winter or summer, to boats of reasonable draft. 
After many years of effort the people of the Ohio Valley have 


obtained from the Government a recognition of the policy that 
the 9-foot stage shall be permanently established, and a few 
small appropriations have been made for building dams to pro- 
vide a 9-foot stage, but at the present rate of expenditure our 
grandchildren will hardly live to see the time when there is 


a 9-foot stage in the Ohio River from Pittsburg to Cairo. 

This project is worth something more than work at hap- 
hazard and piecemeal. The improvement of the Ohio River is 
a great and a concrete whole. Until all is done, nothing is done. 
A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and a river is no 
deeper than its shallowest place. What is the use of starting 
off in a deep channel at Pittsburg if you are going to run 
aground at Cincinnati or Louisville? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that that is 
a mighty good place to stop. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Cincinnati; yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; Louisville. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why is not this a legitimate subject for 


the issue of bonds? It is a project in which posterity will | 


benefit for all time, but we hope that some one now living may 
benefit with posterity. 

sut it is idle to talk about this or any other great national 
improvement unless we have the funds to meet it, and the ques- 
tion is whether this bill will provide revenues sufficient to meet 
our present financial necessities, to meet the expenses of the 
ordinary affairs of the Government economically and efficiently 
administered, and provide ultimately, not for a great surplus, 
but a revenue sufficient to meet the expenses which the growing 
demands of this country will justly make necessary, and my 
answer is that it will. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. I was out of the Chamber when the gentleman 
commenced his speech, and some reference, so I am informed, 
was made to the statement I made upon the floor with reference 
to the inaugural address of President Taft. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Do you dispute the statement I made that he 
did not refer to that provision in the Republican platform which 
provides for a tariff not only equal to the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, but, in addition thereto, a 
“reasonable profit to the manufacturer?” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I regret the gentleman was absent at 
the time, because I went fully into that subject. 

Mr. JAMES. In other words, did he not leave out the words 
“reasonable profit to the manufacturer,” which appear in your 
Republican platform ? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘There is no question those words do 
not appear in the inaugural address, and that is what I took 
a good deal of time to discuss, and I regret the gentleman from 
Kentucky was absent. 

Mr. JAMES. Did he not also use the other part of the Re- 
publican platform? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, the 
statement I made was that the President of the United States 
stands exactly where he did before that convention, after that 
eonvention, and before and after election on that proposition. 
Now, the gentleman was absent and I read very fully 

Mr. JAMES. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I read very fully from the President's 
recent speech and the gentleman, when he examines the 
ReEcorD . 

Mr. JAMES. I will read what the gentleman says with a 
great deal of pleasure. Now, I want to inquire, was this present 
bill formulated upon the proposition in the platferm providing 
a tariff not only to equal the cost of production abroad and at 
home but in addition thereto “a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer?” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 





I have gone into that very fully, and if 











the gentleman from Kentucky had been here he would have 
heard me. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to know how much tariff was 
provided in the bill for “the reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman reads my remarks in 
the Recorp he will see all that. The total appropriations made 
in the last Congress for the fiscal year 1910 were, in round 
numbers, $1,044,000,000. This is a huge sum, but when viewed 
in the light of genuine actual expenditures for the support of 
the Government for which revenue must be provided, many 
deductions must be made. 

It contains, for instance, an appropriation of $60,000,000 to 
the sinking fund, $30,000,000 for bank-note redemption, and 
$35,000,000 for the Panama Canal, all of which items must be 
deducted in considering the necessary amount to provide by 
way of revenue. Besides this, there must be deducted the 
amount which was appropriated, but which will not be, in fact, 
expended, which experience for many years has shown to aver- 
age nearly 6 per cent a year. Deducting only 5 per cent, to be 
on the safe side, it would amount to about $46,000,000, and there 
remains $872,000,000, which represents the sum for which reve- 
nues must be provided. The estimates of this committee are 
based upon the year 1906, on the theory that that was a good 
average to show the revenue-producing power of the Dingley 
law. Upon this it is estimated that the bill will produce revenue 
from customs $312,000,000; inheritance tax, $20,000,000; in- 
creased tax on cigarettes, $1,500,000—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will allow me right there, 
what do you estimate the revenue will be from the coffee tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nothing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I mean if we do have the import duty 
equal to the export duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is no chance of having a revenue 
from coffee; there is no estimate made; it is a cipher. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The Treasury Department estimates that 
the receipts from internal revenue will be $250,000,000; for mis- 
cellaneous receipts, $62,000,000; and postal revenues, $223,- 
000,000. Upon this basis the deficit for the year 1910 would 
only be about $3,000,000, which, if this bill should have its full 
effect during that year, would be more than wiped out. Now, 
it seems to me that in this estimate the committee has erred 
upon the side of conservatism, because they have failed to take 
into account both as to customs revenue and internal revenue 
the increase of population, and alse a consequent increase in 
the revenues which will have taken place between the years 
1906 and 1910. I base this statement upon the yearly average 
increase in the revenues under the Dingley Act during all the 
years that it has been in operation. 

In 1898, after the Dingley law had been in operation a year, 
the year after its enactment, when it may be presumed to have 
shown its full effect, the receipts from customs and internal 
revenue were $320,000,000. Ten years later, in the year 1907, 
the receipts from customs and internal revenue were $602,000,- 
000. This represents an increase over 1898 of approximately 
$282,000,000, or at an average increase of $28,000,000 a year. 
To be entirely conservative, let us take the year 1908 as a basis. 
We are accustomed to talk about 1908 as a disastrous year, a 
year of great business depression, and yet it produced a revenue 
from all sources greater than any year in the history of this 
country, except alone the year 1907. In only one source of reve- 
nue did 1908 fall below 1906, and that was in customs, and it 
only fell below it by $4,000,000; but in total receipts 1908 ex- 
ceeded 1906 by more than $6,000,000. Thus the year 1908, with 
all its financial disturbances and panic, or whatever you may 
be pleased to call them, was far and away the best year, from 
the point of view of the money that it turned into the Treasury, 
of any year of our history except the boom year of 1907. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is that the calendar year of 1908 or the fiscal 
year? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have taken it from the actual receipts, 
whieh I presume is the fiscal year, as reported in the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be ending June 30, 1908, and 
that was before the panic. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; on the contrary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I merely want to know which year the 
gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This publication is entitled ‘‘ Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Government. Reeapitulation of Re- 
ceipts by Fiseal Years.” Therefore, the full effect of the panic 
is shown in these receipts. The total receipts from eustoms 
and internal revenue in 1908 were $537,000,000, or an increase 
over 1906 of $217,000,000, or an average increase of more than 











1909. 


a ad : 
$20,000,000 a year. I have recently read that a distinguished | 


financier told his son that any man who was a bear on the 
future of this country would “ go broke.” And I think it is in 


the highest degree conservative, unless we are bears about the | 


future, to estimate that the average increase in receipts from 
customs and internal revenue will at least continue during the 
next ten years. If it does, we are greatly underestimating what 
this bill will produce. 


Another way of estimating the receipts under this bill for ten | 


yeurs is this: The total receipts of 1906, upon which this bill is 
based, excluding postal, were $594,000,000. Add to this $1,500,- 


000 for #@igarettes, $8,000,000 for tea, $20,000,000 for an in- | 
heritance tax, and we have a total of about $624,000,000. If we 
should add to this $40,000,000, representing the normal in- 


crease of four years at the rate of only $10,000,000 a year, we | 
The amount of revenue to be pro- | 


have a total of $664,000,000. 
vided is $872,000,000, as I have indicated. Deducting from this 
$235,000,000, being the postal appropriation, there is a balance 
left of $637,000,000. If we subtract this from $664,000,000, the 
balance is $27,000,000. As the estimate for postal expenditures 
is $223,000,000 and the estimated deficit in postal revenues will 
hence be $16,000,000, we deduct $16,000,000 from $27,000,000, 
which leaves $11,000,000 as the net surplus of revenues over 
expenditures for the year 1910. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman do in regard to 
the sinking fund—anything? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The $60,000,000 appropriated for the 
sinking fund is a permanent appropriation and is deducted from 
the total appropriations for the year 1910 for the purposes of 
this estimate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In other words, you make no provision 
for the setting aside of $60,000,000 under the sinking-fund act? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In estimating the amount for which it 
is absolutely necessary to provide revenue for the year 1910, we 
have deducted $60,000,000 from the total appropriations. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman made the statement that 
he was not counting on any revenue being derived from coffee. 
Am I correct in that? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. COX of Ohio. That you had denominated the sum 
total of your revenue from that direction with a cipher. Now, 


if you can not control the situation with reference to Brazilian | 


exportations, and coffee does come to us taxed, and you derivea 
large sum of money thereby, will you tell me, please, whether 
you mean to spend that money, or, 
you intend to reduce the taxes on sugar and tea? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Weill, I do not believe that there is any 
chance of a revenue on coffee being forced on us against our will. 
I have no idea of a surplus on account of that kind of a tax. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. But if we do derive several 
from that source, will that money be expended or, as a matter 
of good faith, will you reduce the tax on sugar and tea? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I will say to the gentleman that 
T can not predict what may happen should contingencies of 


which I have no idea arise. This countervailing duty on coffee 
is simply put on to compel Brazil to take off her export duty 
and to prevent the consumers of the United States from paying 
Brazil's export duty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question ? “i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Suppose Brazil does not take off the 
export duty; then, has your committee made any estimate as 
to the probable amount of revenue that we would derive from 
the duty on coffee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How much will it amount to? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is safe to say for every cent a pound 
that you put on coffee you will have a revenue of ten millions 
a year. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On that item. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand the gentleman, 
the committee that framed the bill framed it under the im- 
pression that the time would come when Brazil and the other 
coffee-growing countries would take off the export duty? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably, the only reason that 
that provision referred to by the gentleman was put in was to 
prevent Brazil keeping up her export tax, and hence raise the 
price to the consumers of this country, if we have no means of 
retaliation. I have no question, certainly I have no question, 
but that if we impose against Brazil the same tax which she 


Oh, yes. 


From that item? 
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as a matter of good faith, do | 


millions | 


coffee situation and how it will work. 





imposes by way of export tax that she will immediately take 
off the export tax. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit another 
question? I want to get information on that if I can. Has 
the gentleman individually or did the committee collectively 
receive any assurance from any of the coffee-growing countries 
on earth which export coffee into this country that they would 


remove that export duty? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. We have had no 
cept such as we got from American citizens. 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Then it is a matter of 
Mr. LONGWORTH., It a matter of speculation 
to Brazil, “If you tax our consumers of coffee, we are going to 
tax you to pay for it.” 


communications ex- 


speculation 


is not 


to SAY 


Mr. GAINES. Does not the gentleman also understand that 
the Brazilian Government buys the coffee of Brazil and is a 
seller of Brazilian coffee, and that the situation is this, that 
when our people have untaxed trade between that country and 
this in coffee they find out at first Brazil has levied an export 
tariff on coffee and then put a tax on the trade and trans- 
ferred the revenue that is received from that trade into its own 
treasury, and then it created a government monopoly of the 


coffee trade? The purpose of this feature of the bill wa 


to see 


if we can not drive out that government monopoly and give us 
free trade in coffee. It seems contrary to all reasonable prob 
ability, if the gentleman from Ohio will allow me, that Brazil 
will continue this monopoly, and that monopoly is what the 


Ways and Means Committee have struck at in this provision 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. GAINES. I really ought to apologize for taking so much 

of the gentleman’s time as I have. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman with p! 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand the gentleman 

from West Virginia, as a matter of last resort and last a 

if Brazil absolutely refuses to take off the export duty, then 

we propose to put a duty on the coffee while 
pay for it? 

Mr. GAINES. To that question I will say to the gentleman 
that probably to a considerable extent we would buy from the 
countries that do not levy an export tax, such as Java and 


ensure 


the coffee users 


| Arabia. The gentleman must understand that we are now «dé 
ing with a governmental monopoly in buying Brazilian « ee, 
so that the result of a countervailing duty would be to cut off 


the oppression that that government monopoly in] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of 
Mr. LONGWoORTH] has again expired 


the gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that his time be ex- 
tended half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York as! 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ohio be ex 
tended half an hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the gentleman from Ohio w ‘ l 
to allow me to ask one more question of his colleague |M 
GAINES], then I will not interrupt him aga I did not ! 
fully the gentleman’s answer to my questi Probably I did 
not make my question as plain and specific as I « d 

Mr. GAINES. The question was quite plain. If there \ 


any fault, it was with the 


answer 


Mr. COX of Indiana. No; I think probably the fault 
own. Supposing, now, that as en ultimatum Brazil flatly re 
fuses to lift her export duty, but cont es to keep it o1 hen 
is it the gentleman's idea that we w mpose a duty upon cof 
fee and make the consumers of Brazilian coffee in this country 
pay that duty? 

Mr. GAINES. I will repeat that my answer is this: In the 


first place we would have a amount of trade prob- 
ably in such an event with other countries which do not t on 
an export duty, instead of trading to that extent with B 
sut even if there were no other trade to come in and moderate 
the situation, yet we are paying to-day every cent for Brazilian 
coffee that Brazilian coffee will command. ‘There is an abs 
governmental monopoly. There is no competition of Braz n 
coffee with Brazilian coffee in the market of America: and that 
governmental monopoly is to-day exacting the last penny Bra 
zilian coffee can exact from American consumer. So that 
in no possible contingency can the price be raised by any slight 
tax. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the countries of the wor 
raise or produce coffee, outside of Brazil, furnish i 
producers and consumers of coffee with a sufficient quantity of 
it? In other words, must we not buy a large proporti I 
coffee from Brazil? 

Mr. GAINES. I will tell the gentleman what I 


considerable 


the 
1 which 
Americar 
on of our 


think of the 
I am inclined to tbink 
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that if we were to put a tax of 5 or 6 cents a pound upon Bra- 
zilian coffee—or 4 cents, possibly—it would increase to some 
extent the price to the consumer. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No doubt it would. 

Mr. GAINES. There is grave doubt whether it would. 


There | 
are many people who think, in view of the difference between | 
the cost of Brazilian ffee laid down in New York and the 
pri which the co ers of the country pay, that the middle 
men have the situat in their own hands in this country, so 
that it would no difference. There is doubt about it, but 
it seems to me that that would increase the price. 

But now, so far as the slight countervailing duty is concerned | 
that we have put on, in my opinion it would in any event do | 
no more tl either, as we hope, break up that governmental 
monopoly and give us untaxed coffee, and give us cheaper cof- 
fee; or if so slight an increase of duty could be added to the 


price of Brazilian coffee, the Brazilian governmental monopoly 
would add it now. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman kindly answer my 
question, whether or not, in his judgment, there is enough coffee 
raised in the world outside of Brazil to comply with the 
demand for coffee in the United States? 

Mr. GAINES. 
is generally Brazilian. We seem to be the only people in the 
world who will drink in any great quantity the rather inferior 
Brazilian coffee; but if our conditions required us to purchase 
a part of our coffee from other coffee-producing regions, of 
course the supply would come in from other sources; and they 
would increase their supply in order to meet our demands. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think the briefest way 
of answering the gentleman from Indiana on the question of 
the countervailing duties, and also the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York this morning with reference to the maxi- 
mum and minimum, is by the statement that by this bill it is 
not intended to place a tax on any of those articles to wield the 
club against any foreign nation, but it is simply a way of 
genteelly forcing other nations to do business with us on the 
most favorable terms and has no relation whatever to the ques- 
tion of revenue. 

I have given as an estimate $11,000,000 as the probable net 
surplus of the receipts over expenditures for the year 1910, 
based on an average increase for the four years from 1906 to 
1910 of only $10,000,000 a year. I have pointed out the fact 
that the increase for the last eleven years under the Dingley law 
of customs in internal revenue was more than $20,000,000 a year. 
I therefore say that the committee was very conservative in 
only estimating an increase to continue at $10,000,000. If it 
should continue at $20,000,000, we would have a surplus of 
$31,000,000 a year at the conclusion of the fiscal year of 1910. 

Of course, while it is true that the revenues during the last 
ten or eleven years have increased, it is also true that the ex- 
penses have increased. The total expenditures, not including 
the postal department, were, in 1898, $443,000,000; in 1907, 


£576,000,000, and $660,000,000 in 1908, an increase of $135,000,000 | 


for the year 1907 over 1898, or an average of more than 
$13,000,000 a year. For 1908 it was $217,000,000, an average 
of about $20,000,000 a year. But this amount includes all that 
has been spent for the Panama Canal, in the neighborhood, as 
nearly as I can find, of about $100,000,000, an investment pure 
and simple not properly chargeable against the running ex- 
penses of the Government. If we deduct this amount from the 


excess of expenditure of 1908S over 1897, it leaves $117,000,000, | 


or an average of about $11,000,000 a year. Thus, for the period 


to which I have referred, the average increase of receipts has | 


exceeded the average increase of expenditures for governmental 
purposes, properly considered, by nearly 2 to 1. 

I believe firmly that this bill will be a far greater reventue- 
producing law than the Dingley law, and that when it has had a 


chance to show its revenue-producing power it will not only wipe | 


out the deficit, but will enable the Government to embark on 
legitimate projects for which it ought to provide and for which 
the people will demand that it shall provide. 

Since the passage of the Dingley law, and within the last few 
years, a new question of most far-reaching importance has come 
prominently before the people of the United States, the ques- 
tion of the conservation of our natural resources. The country 
has progressed so rapidly and our people are so immensely indus- 
trious that many of our natural resources are being used up to 
an alarming extent. The time is coming to call a halt and look 
the situation in the face. 

This question was considered in the formation of this bill, 
principally in regard to three great staples of national wealth— 
iron ore, coal, and wood. Coal and iron ore have been placed 
on the free list, and the duty on lumber has been cut in half. 

I am aware that there is a great difference of opinion as to 


Why, of course there is, though our source | 


whether the change in the tariff law will have any effect in re- 
ducing the waste of resources; but I, for one, believe that it is 


| a self-evident proposition that the larger the area from which 
| the American people can draw for iron, coal, and lumber, the 


less rapid will be the destruction of coal, iron, and timber in 
this country. [Applause.] 

So far as lumber is concerned, I am well aware that I am 
running counter to the opinion of the man who is, without doubt, 
the greatest authority in this country on forestry; but, with all 


| respect for his opinion, I agree with my colleague from Ohio 


[Mr. How xanp] that there are certainly two sides to this 
question. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman means counter to the sec- 
ond opinion of Mr. Pinchot, I presume? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Counter to the only opinion of his that 
I have seen. The proposition was advanced early in the hear- 
ings by those interested in maintaining a tariff on lumber that 
the high price of lumber tends in the direction of less waste in 
the cutting of standing timber than the low price of lumber; 
and they argue from this that as a reduction of the tariff on 
lumber would tend to lower its price, it would tend, therefore, 
to increase the waste and hasten the destruction of the forests. 
If we take the converse of the proposition, then if the raising of 
the tariff would raise the price of lumber it would be apparently 
wise, from the forest-conservation point of view, to raise the 
tariff so high that no lumber could possibly be imported, and 


| this, according to their argument, would tend to prevent the 


| destruction of the forests in this country. 
reductio ad absurdum I never met one. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Is the gentleman familiar with 
| the practice of the Forestry Bureau in conserving the cut of 
| the forest in Minnesota in what is known as the “Cass Lake 
| Reservation,” where the Forestry Bureau requires that the 
trees should be cut as required by the regulations, and that 
| those regulations provide for using all of the material in the 
| trees, and burning and disposing of the waste? Is the gentie- 
| man familiar with that? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have heard of it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. And that the prices obtained 
for such lumber were as high as the stumpage outside, so that 
the work has actually been done, and no attention has been paid 
to any tariff on that at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me that the defense of this 
proposition must rest upon this ground, that if the price of lum- 
ber is raised much higher than it is now—as high, for instance, 
as it is in Germany, where the ideal system of reforestation pre- 
vails—then lumber would not be used for some of the purposes 
for which it is now used. If people stop building frame houses 
| and wooden fences and sheds, then, of course, the destruction 
| of the forests would be lessened, because the uses to which 
lumber could be put would be few. I am not willing to sub- 
scribe to the theory that this is the proper way to protect the 
forests. On the contrary, I believe that a reduction in the duty 
on lumber is at least a step in the direction of conserving the 
forests. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the gentleman’s statements; but if a reduction will 
| be one step in tending to conserve the forests of this country, 
would not a complete abolition or removal of the duty on lumber 
be two steps in the right direction? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gen- 
tleman that I am not at liberty, under the circumstances, to 
state how I may have voted upon that or any other question 
in the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman state about how much 
the present duties, the duties as provided for in the present 
bill, would tend toward the conservation of the forests of the 
country? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that possibly the reduction of 
| the duties would tend to increase the imports. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To what extent? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think Mr. Pinchot says it would be very 
slightly increased. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I understand that Mr. Pinchot says 
there will be no change whatever. The fact is, I am putting 
my opinion against Mr. Pinchot’s, and I know it is not worth 
nearly as much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. The gentleman, then, has not given suffi- 
cient thought to the subject to enable him to answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I regret that I can not answer the 
question. Mr. Pinchot stated categorically that the placing of 
lumber on the free list would have no effect whatever on the 
| price of lumber or on the question of reforestation. I can not 
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believe that that is so, though, as I say, his opinion is worth 
far more than mine. 

Mr. Chairman, one other feature of this bill I am going to 
allude to, and then I shall close. That is the maximum and 
minimum as provided in this bill. Since the passage of the 
Dingley law many countries have adopted the maximum and 
minimum, and it is now in successful operation in almost every 
country in Europe which has a protective policy. Gentlemen 


are accustomed to allude to this as a “ joker,” and have charged 
that it was intended to raise duties. Mr. Chairman, this sort 
of criticism either is not sincere, or if sincere, it is based on 
misinformation. Let us see what the maximum and minimum 


means. It means simply that any country which admits our 
goods on as favorable terms as it admits goods of any other 
country is entitled to all ofr minimum rates, and any country 
which tr any other country better than she does will 
have to accept our maximum rates. All we ask is to be treated 
body else, as any other nation. Any nation 


ats us 


as anyl 


that 





so treats us we will treat as well as we do any other nation. 
Gentlemen say this may provoke retaliatory measures from 
( ount! rhe f is that it is designed to prevent re- 
1 ory measures d it will do that and nothing more. 

Far from forcing 1 any other country our m mum rates, 
it is designed to allow them the enjoyment of our minimum 

tes, and it v ld be the height of folly for any country which 
does any business with us to voluntarily debar herself from our 
market. For instance, as soon as the maximum and minimum 
features of this bill go into effect there is one country certainly 
which is immediately entitled to their benefit, and that is Eng- 
land. Do anyone suppose that France or Germanby or any 
other country going to let England come into this market on 
substantially better terms than they do? It would be cutting 
off their nose to spite their face. Far from being a challenge 
to a tariff war, it is an invitation to do business on the most 
favorable terms. We make no threat and demand no conces 


sion. We merely ask as fair 
Reciprocal trade 
Dingley law, 


quired few valuable 


for treatment as anyone else. 


provided in section of the 
Under it have ac- 


agreement, as 3 
has not proved a success, 


we 


concessions, and it has had the effect of 
unsettling prices, because the duties might at any time be 
changed by negotiations, and importers could not plan far in 


advance. 


I do not believe that there can be the least doubt that 


as 


s00n as our agreements have been determined after the passage 
of this bill that there will be no country in the world with 
whom we have trade relations of any substantial size that will 
not be enjoying all the benefits of our minimum tariff. To say 


anything else would be to impugn their good sense. 
I would like, if I had the time, and I 
up a good deal too much, to have alluded t 
ules of this bill. I should like, for instance, 
length expressed my commendation of the placing of genuine 
Ww of art the free list. I should have liked to have 
spoken at some length of the Philippine tariff provision, which 
I regard as a measure of long-delayed justice 


have already taken 
f the sched- 


Oo some Ol 
to have at some 


rks on 


to the Filipinos, 


but I shall conelude in only a few words more. The title of 
this bill is, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” It will do these three things. It is a literal com- 


pliance with the pledge made in the Republican platform. It 
is in line with the most enlightened leadership of the Re- 
publican party. It adopts the suggestions tfmade by the former 
President and the present President of the United States. It 
will produce a revenue amply sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of this, the most progressive government in the world. 
It protects every American industry North, South, East, and 


West that needs protection. It will guarantee to every man 
who wants to work steady employment at steady was and 





wages immensely higher than those paid in any other country 
under the sun. It is a revision downward. It has reduced five 
rates of duty for every one that it has increased, and fifteen for 
every one that it has increased except for revenue purposes 
alone. It recognizes the principle of the conservation of our 
national resources. It provides for true reciprocity as under- 
stood by Blaine and McKinley. It is an enlightened and pro- 
gressive Republican tariff measure and as such should receive 
the vote of every Republican in this House, and of every Demo- 
crat who believes in the principles of protection to American 
industries and protection to American labor. [Loud applau 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ha 
WICK] is recognized for thirty minutes. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, while 


se.] 


»y 
‘D- 


it is undoubtedly 


true that an academic and theoretical discussion of the tariff 
question is of at least doubtful utility just at a time when we 
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are in the very act of considering and 
bill which presents many difficult and perplexing pract ques 
tions for immediate and practical answer in the votes that each 
of us must soon cast, yet I do think that a brief stat 
the principles that govern and control our actions and vot 

this most important matter can not fail to be rm 
only to the House and to the country, but is also an: vl 
necessity, so that from the maze of involved schedules 

of intricate provi 


passing upon A 





sions and teeming figures, the motives 
govern our actions and control our votes may be 
people whose servants and agents we are. Some bri 
statement of those principles is, to my mind, as nm 
is a clear and precise statement of the legal principles w 
conutrel a law case before apy tion of the law is made to 
facts. 

When this Government was founded, it w the cl l 
undoubted design of our fa that its ex ‘ l 
ordinary circumstances, be raised from 
upon imports into the country and from wha W 
known as internal-revenue taxation. It \ 
other sources of revenue shou be left 1 ‘ 
various local subdivisions, untouched by nd of t! 
tax collector and undrawn upon by the G ( 

No man who has studied the history of our 


familiar with its wonderful dual system can eith 
pute that proposition. 





From the very earliest days of the R 
and all political parties were agreed tl 
of the reve required fot . S I \y 
raised from the customs 4d Chis is still 
whe and by every lv. S ¢ ‘ 
ever, that the customs duties we t of 
the foreig porter, who would re ) 
for when he sold his wares to the S 
Alexander Hamilton himself lived long « 
fallacy of this contention, and even the b1 t H ( 
was never able to establish its sot 1eSS y 
the cold logic of established facts, and the m 
can price was in almost every case, the f I | 
cost of transportation, plus the dt pS ) ! 
long since abandoned and it is d ult i | i 
gent man anywhere who w ( \ t 
consumption and that the c ms duty <« 
mately out of the pockets of e A n ce Thi | 
The tariff being a tax, and a t: 
few thoughtful and disinter d “ 
§ ve to the wondrous do ‘ » of ‘ 
vanced by our friends on the er side of the ¢ 
is really a blessing in disg and tin 
masses of the people the happier and 1 @ 
become. [Applause on the ! I 
There are even fewer 4 sted 
contend, with any hope for 1 
ereign power of taxat ( 
power, should be prostiti 1 f 
vate and selfish interests nd 
ing necessary revenue for the ¢ ! 
of enabling the domestic manuf 
higher price for his goods and y 
eign competitors. 
In the early days of our ] £ 
that < +; 3 duti ‘ , 
purpose of raising go re 
ondary and hard ess it 
I tries to c ete witl 1 
I li se d \ 
ig ultural co ry S 
was considered necessary ! 
der it ind dent of f n l 
war. This view was generally entertained 
political parties and by men who agreed 
little else. 
But it was never contended in those days th: 
to be continued, for protection’s sake, to t 
long after they had grown to giant size and 
quered and monopolized Ame 1 trade dsr 
toward every quarter of the globe in spectacular tt 
paigns of foreign conquest, and were sis » t] 
Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. It Ss re 
latter-day Republican statesmanship to present and ¢ 
this amazing doctrine. 
Taxation is the price we pay for orderl; d wi ! 
| istered government. It should be the lightest, whether direct 





ee 


or indirect, that is consistent with honest and efficient ad- 
ministration. It is not a blessing, but a burden. No amount of 
sophistry about building up and diversifying industries, ‘ pro- 
tecting ’ home enterprises, or paying higher wages to the Ameri- 


can laborer can long obscure that truth, and the day is not | 


far distant, in my judgment, when the advocate of protection for 


protection’s sake will stand unmasked before the American | 


people in all the naked and hideous ugliness of his selfishness 
and greed. 


at the other end of the Capitol continue to legislate as they 
have in the past and as they propose to legislate in this bill, 
with an eve single to the interests of the producer and blind to 


protected consuming masses of the people will at last open their 


atrociously abused that power. 

It may be that I have expressed my sentiments on this ques- 
tion somewhat warmly. If so, it is because I feel deeply. The 
particular constituency that I represent on this floor, and in 
large part and by a vast majority the people of the State and 
section of the country in which I live, have been the most op- 


pressed, the most heavily burdened of all the people in the | 


United States by the high-tariff policy that sprung from revenue 
necessities at the time of the civil war and has sinee been per- 


petuated by the greed and cunning and money of its beneficiaries. | 
Cotton, their principal product, is sold in the unprotected mar- | 
kets of the world. All they have to sell must be sold at a | 


world price, without tariff protection, and all that they have to 
buy must be bought in the most highly protected market on 
earth. 


The cruel injustice of this situation is apparent at a 


glance. The treatment which caused their fathers to rebel | 


against King George’s Government was not more unfair, and 
the fact that they have borne so much so long and with such 


s « 


patience is the highest tribute that loyalty and patriotism has | 
yet laid on the American altar. If the South has prospered | 
during all these years, it has not been because of your tariff | 
laws, but in spite of them. If she has sprung, Phcnix-like, | 


from the ashes of the civil war and from the desolation of an 


overturned system, it has not been with the aid of any helping | 


hand that you have extended to her on this great question, but 
by the courage and energy of her unconquerable people [ap- 


plause] and with the greatest burden fastened to her massive | protection so afforded is not only incidental, but one might say 


shoulders under which a brave people ever labored. She is not 
always understood. A few chambers of commerce in our cities 


great South has spoken. 
A few of her manufacturers, or all of them; a few of her lum- 


ber kings, or all of them; a few of her iron barons, or all of | 


them; a few of her citizens, with special interests to serve and 
special favors to ask, or all of them, may come to Washington, 
appear before your committees and parade in the newspapers 
as in favor of a highly protective tariff, but let no man deceive 
himself into the belief that these men, or any of them, or all 
of them, speak for the great, toiling, suffering, burdened South. 

Let me assure you to-day, as a representative of the South, 
a resident of one of her smaller towns in the very heart of her 
great cotton belt, that the South of to-day is no more inclined 
to bless the system that loads her down with great and grievous 
burdens than she has ever been. Human nature is about the 
same in the South as anywhere else, and there are doubtless 
many men and many interests in that section who would be 


willing to see all the rates and schedules raised until they kiss | 


the skies, provided only they can get their own particular sched- 
ules fixed to suit themselves. These men by no means speak 
for our toiling, unfavored, and unprivileged millions. They 
speak for themselves and for their own pockets, 


Let this be clearly understood and you will get a pretty clear | 


idea about the worthlessness of all this talk, so often heard and 
so often seen in print, that the South is turning toward Taft, 
is eager to embrace Republicanism, and is hungering for the 
fleshpots of protection. Taft, the man, we like immensely. 
Taft, the statesman, we respect and admire, even while dis- 
agreeing with him. For the honest Republican we have the re- 
spect which one manly man entertains for another with whom 
he can not agree. Protection we still condemn and denounce, 
as we have always tried to condemn and denounce wrong and 
injustice whenever and wherever it may be found. 


While we deplore the necessity for taxation, we admit its 
existence, and bow our backs as cheerfully as may be to the | 


burdens that must be imposed in order to secure honest and 
efficient administration of government, but we are unwilling to 
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see a single duty imposed, a single rate raised or maintained, 
where the purpose and effect of such rates and duties is not to 
fill the Treasury, but to fill the pockets of the domestic manu- 
facturer or producer out of the pockets of his unprotected fel- 
low-citizen. To paraphrase somewhat the immortal expression 
of an early and glorious Virginia orator, we will cheerfully pay 
“millions for necessary governmental revenue, but not one 
cent for tribute” to the trusts and monopolies that swarm and 


| infest the land. 
If the Republican party and its leaders upon this floor and | 


The five great rules for tariff legislation laid down by Robert 
J. Walker in 1846 have never been improved on, or equaled, for 
that matter, since; and if the Democratic party were to-day 


| framing the tariff bill it could not, in my judgment, act more 
that of the consumer, the day is not far distant when the un- | 


wisely than to follow them religiously. It would need no other 


rule except that contained in the Denver platform on the subject 
eyes and drive from power the party and the men who have so | 


of tariff-protected trusts. Without stating all five of these 
rules, there are two of them to which I now wish to direct your 


| especial attention as worthy of the most serious consideration 


when we come to carefully examine and finally act upon the 


| pending bill. 


Walker's second rule was as follows: 


No duty should be imposed upon any article above the lowest rate 
that will yield a just amount of revenue. 


His fourth rule was that— 
The maximum revenue rate should be placed on all luxuries. 


If these two yardsticks could be applied, particularly the one 
suggested in Walker’s second rule, it would be a great triumph 
for the right. 
Now, as I understand the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic position on this matter, the Democratic position 
is well stated by Mr. Walker when he advocated the lowest rate 
| that can be imposed in order to raise a just revenue, and the Re- 

publican doctrine, as I understand it, and I think I will express 
| it in a way that will meet the approbation of every Republican 
in this House, is that a duty shall be imposed which carries the 
maximum of protection and at the same time raises the necessary 
revenue for the Government. That is the doctrine which I have 
heard them advocate generally, and if any gentleman here takes 
issue with that I will be glad to have him do so now. The issue 
| between the parties thus stated is plain and simple enough. 

I realize full well that in following the Democratic tariff idea, 
incidental protection is often, if not usually, afforded. But the 


almos* accidental. If the strict free-trade theory were fol- 


| lowed, the tariff would necessarily be levied on articles which 
may resolye and declaim in favor of ship subsidy, for instance. | 
Let no man deceive himself, however, with the delusion that the | 


are not produced in this country, which is, I believe, the Eng- 
lish tariff system. This system has, however, never been ad- 
vocated in this country by either of the great parties, and 
neither of them contends for it now. The Democratic idea of 
the tariff has always been, in whatever words expressed, that 
the tariff should be imposed for the purpose of revenue only, 
that it should be levied on the largest number of articles, so as 
to distribute as generally as possible among all the people and 
all the sections of the country the burdens of taxation as well 
| as such incidental benefit as might come through the imposition 
| of even a purely revenue tariff upon competitive articles. A 
hardly less important article of faith is that the tariff shall be 
high on luxuries and as low as possible upon necessities. To 
this theory I sincerely and honestly subscribe, and I shall, if 
| given the opportunity, vote in accordance therewith on every 
proposition in the bill. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall make no effort to “ get my 
share of the pie;” if there are any interests in my district or 
in my State that think they ought to be given “ protection,” 
because a protective-tariff bill is being passed, I can only say 
that they will not get it by my vote at least. I shall vote for 
nothing more than a revenue duty on any product or any ar- 
ticle, whether the same is produced in the North or in the South, 
in the East or in the West. While I might be willing to vote 
for a proper revenue duty on any article for which imperative 
| reasons could not be given for placing on the free list, yet I 
| will never vote for a duty that is primarily protective or even 

partially prohibitive, even if the purpose and effect thereof 
should be to protect some product of my own State or even of 
my own district. 
I am opposed to the Payne bill as a whole, and shall vote 
/ against it for many reasons, a number of which I shall now 
undertake to state. 

The Republican party, in the platform upon which it went to 
the people in the election of 1908, declared “ unequivocally ” for 
| “the revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress im- 

mediately following the inauguration of our next President.” 
| While pledging itself to maintain the principle of protection in 
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whatever revision was undertaken, the fact that it promised a 
revision at all was conclusive evidence that it had heard and 
proposed to heed, or at least to promise to heed, the loud mur- 
murs of the discontented American consumer against the unjust 
and oppressive rates and schedules of the Dingley bill—schedules 


so high that many of them kissed the heavens, to which their 


injustice cried. 


There was no clamor in the Republican party or out of it for | 


revision upward. That was not the Iowa idea; that was not 
the demand of the West; that was not the cry of the burden 
earrier. Oh, no! There can be little doubt that the platform 
was intended to mean, and was generally construed to mean, 


in most parts of the country, at least, revision downward. | 


What the beneficiaries of the protective-tariff system themselves | 
were told that it meant I know not, but generally the people | 


believed it meant downward revision. Upon this subject let 
me quote from the speech of President Taft, delivered at Cleve 
land, Ohio, on July 28, 1908, accepting the Republican nomina- 


tion for the presidency: 

rhe consequent material development has greatly changed tl con 
ditions under which many articles described by the sched s of the 
tariff are now produced. The tariff in a number of the schedules ex 
ceeds the difference between the cost of production of such articles | 


abroad and at home, including a reasonable profit to the American pro 
ducer. The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose, but 
offers a temptation to those who would mone 
the sale of such articles in this country to profit by the ex sive rate 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in which the 
tariff is not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection which 
they should receive upon Republican principles, and as to those the 
tariff should be raised A revision of the tarif€ undertaken upon this 
principle, which is at the basis of our present business system, begun 
promptly upon the incoming of the new administration and considered 
at a special session, with the preliminary investigations already begun 
by the appropriate committees of the House and Senate, will make 
the disturbances of business incident to such a change as little as 
possible. 








It must be remembered that this speech of the President | 


lize the production and | 
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was not one of many campaign utterances, delivered on the | 
spur of the moment and without due deliberation and careful | 


consideration. It was a solemn and formal declaration of prin 


ciples upon which he and his party stood before the country, ask- | 


ing the suffrage of its people, almost approaching a state paper 
in its dignity, solemnity, and importance. Can any man be- 
lieve that the average voter who read it understood that we 
were to have tariff revision upward at the extraordinary ses- 
sion? Can any man fairly and justly deny that it amounted 
to an indorsement of that portion of the Democratic tariff 
declaration that dealt with the tariff-sheltered trusts? Can 
any man doubt that its deliberate purpose, and in view of 
the result of the election, its undoubted effect, was to eliminate 
as a campaign issue that phase of the tariff discussion? 

What has happened? 
general good will and with the best wishes of the entire coun- 
try, regardless of party lines; the extraordinary session of 
Congress is called, according to promise, to revise the tariff. 
After months of labor the Payne bil! is born, and lo! according 
to the figures of the accurate, careful, and painstaking clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Evans, given in the re- 
capitulation on page 126 of his Comparison of the Payne 
Tariff Bill with the Present Tariff, it appears that, instead of 
revision downward, we are presented with revision upward, the 
ad valorem minimum duties under the Dingley law being 44.16 
per cent and the average under the Payne bill being 45.72 per 
cent. The maximum duties provided are 2) per cent higher 
than the minimum duties, which average 45.72 per cent, as 
stated. Not only that, but I defy any gentleman in this House 
to name or to point out a single trust that has been killed or 
even slightly wounded by the bill. If there are any, they are 
so few in number and so insignificant in size that they have 
escaped my attention. Surely the sugar trust is not sorely af- 
flicted when you have left the duties on raw sugar unchanged 
and have decreased the duty on refined sugar but 5 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Sure the steel trust is unhurt, although you have taken off 
the present duty of 40 cents per ton on iron ore, have cut the 
duty on steel rails in half, besides having made numerous other 
reductions of lesser importance. It is unhurt, because the 
duties, as you have left them, are still prohibitive, for the reason 
that the American steel and iron industry is easily the first in 
the world and needs no protection whatever. Even if no duty 
were imposed the foreigner could nct compete with the Ameri- 
can producer, because steel and iron are produced more cheaply 
here than anywhere else on earth. The foreign importations 


are already of small volume and value and are yearly decreas- 
ing. You have left the Standard Oil untouched; the counter- 
vailing duty by which Russian competition was shut out being 


Our new President is inaugurated amid | 


left unaltered and unrepealed in the very 
was tucked away in the Dingley law. 

And so on down the line; when the great tariff battle of 1909 
is fought out and ended, if the Repu “ar 


vords in which it 





will, as it doubtless can, and the roll i alled of all the great 
industrial trusts to see which of them have survived ody 
assault made upon them by their friends, I have no d 
each of them, of any size or importance, will « e up 

and answer “here,” and that, too, in spite of the awful | 
somewhat Pickwickian tl President Taft and h 

shave off the T riff “ excess * whi h “serves no u eful 

but offers a temptation to those who would monopoli: h 
duction and sale of such articles in this country to | b 
excessive rate. 

I now desire to invite your attention to « n } 
provisions of the Payne bill upon which I wish to make 
observations. 

First, let us take sugar. Under the Dingley law there w 
imported into the United States during tl l year ending 
June 30, 1907, 2,329,564 long tons of raw sugat This su 
is classified as follows in reference to the duty paid 1 

L, 
Full dutiable sug 17 
or . n 1 r, J té ntial rat i Gu : 8} 
Philippine Islands 10,7 
Cuba sian 1, S40, 400 
Free sugar from 
Hawaii insiouluaiaia ‘ 418, 1 
I Ti ecstcentnncincinianes ‘i 2 S 
Total be i222 i 

The total duties collected on all raw sugars during that year 
Were $04,510,082. All of this sugar must, of se, be refined 
before it is used, and it is well known that the rust 

| and controls the vast majority, indeed almost every one of the 
| refineries. The sugar trust therefore had to pay this $54,000,000 
(round numbers) to get its raw sugar. Tor that amou 
money paid in duties they were allowed to import free and 
dutiable raw sugar to the amount of 2,329,564 long tons, s 
it will be readily seen that the average duty vy paid « 
all raw sugar was $23.51 per long ton, or 1.04 cents per pound 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907 ere wert d 
in the United States 2,843,923 long ious of sugar. D 
sume period there was imported into the United States o1 
$518,905 pounds, or 1,928 long tons, of refined sugar, that p: d 
a quty of $84,220.43. The importations of refined sugar a 
dropped from 101,198,512 pounds in 1900, yielding a revenue of 
nearly $2,000,000, to the pitiful figures already given f 
fiscal year 1907 under the joint and beneficent operation thi 
Dingley tariff and the sugar trust. 

It is thus seen how completely the heavy duty on re ed 
sugar has shut out importations of refined sugar l col 
the importation of raw sugar only The sugar trust, ov ¥ 
and controlling the refineries of the country, pays the duty « 
the raw sugar and then sells to the American consumer the 
fined sugar that appears upon his table at the foreign 
the American duty, which for the fiscal yea UF was § 
per hundred pounds, or $43.68 per long t During 
we consumed 2,843,925 long tons of sugar refined this y 
(besides the comparatively ifiing amount ol 925 . tons 
imported), and upon every ton and every pound of this sugar 
the American consumer paid t he st i | is ¢ l 
to the protective and prohibitive ta I sed on refined 
a duty so useless as a revenue pr é s the al 
year 1907 it yielded to the Government of the United Stat it 
$84,000 in revenue, and yet so powerful as a bulwark, be! I 
which the sugar trust lies sheltered, that it cost the ] 
the country $124.202.956.64, or the number of long tons of 
refined in this country (2,845,925) m iplied by the du 
long ton ($43.68). 

So that if our account be cast up with the sugar trust, and 
that concern be given credit for the $54,000,000 that is paid 
duties on raw sugar and be charged with the $124,000,000, 
extra price which it is enabled ge the cons I 
fined sugar by means of a miserable and fraudulent duty which 
yields the Government but $84,000 per year, it will be seer 
the net result of this delectable process is to demonstrate that 
this beautiful system results in a clean gift to the sugar trust 


of $70,000,000 per annum out of the pockets of every 
woman, and child in Amer 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Sonth Carolina. The bill also provides 
that certain 300,000 tons of sugar shall come , ! 








eee 


ee 
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Philippine Islands absolutely free of duty, which I think has 
paid a duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; but that is raw sugar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The sugar trust can get 
the benefit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The sugar trust, of course, will be glad 
to have all the free raw sugar possible, because the more free 
raw sugar you let in the less money you force them to pay to the 
Government. But whenever you talk about letting refined sugar 
in, then the sugar trust begins to squeal; and the fact that you 
have left it so high that you are not going to let refined sugar 
in is the reason why the sugar trust is so satisfied with the pres- 
ent situation and so intensely delighted with the Payne bill. 

As far as the sugar matter is concerned, the Payne bill will 


| 
hurt the sugar trust hardly a penny. When you consider the | 


constantly and yearly increasing consumption of sugar, my pre- 
diction is that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the 
sugar trust will actually get a larger bonus under the operation 
of the Payne bill, even at the slightly decreased rate, than it 
now gets under the Dingley law. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman from Georgia state defi- 
nitely how much the tariff upon refined sugar adds to the cost 
to the consumer? 

Mr. HARDWICK. One dollar and ninety cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. JAMES. Nearly 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nearly 2 cents a pound. And what rem- 


edy is proposed in the Payne bill? What relief, if any, and how | 


much relief is to be given? As to the remedy, none is proposed, 
none suggested. <As to relief, it is so pitiable, so insignificant, 
so trifling, as to suggest that the party in power either has a 
very low opinion of the intelligence of the people or has grown 
callous to their wrongs and overbold in their favoritism to the 
privileged and powerful. 


The Payne bill leaves the rates on raw sugar unchanged and | 


grants the pitiful reduction of 5 cents a hundred pounds on the 
duty on refined sugar, fixing the duty thereon at $1.90 per hun- 
dred pounds instead of $1.95, as fixed by the Dingley bill. Let 


us see just how much relief this tremendous reduction will | 


give. If the amount of sugar refined this year is, in round num- 
bers, 3,000,000 long tons, and that is somewhere near what it 
will be, then this duty on refined sugar will enable the Ameri- 
can sugar trust to add $127,680,000 to the price it charges our 
people for their refined sugar, while the refiner will not pay to 
the Government more than $57,000,000 at the outside as the duty 


¢ 


on raw sugar he imports, and from the transaction he will clear | 


not less than $70,000,000 as a net gift from our tariff system 
over and above his legitimate profit that he would make in any 
event, tariff or no tariff. Where the Dingley bill operated to 
make the sugar trust a clear gift of $70,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the best that the most hopeful 
advocate of the Payne measure can claim is that under that 
splendid bill that is to be enacted in pursuance of the solemn 
promise of the party of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne] and of its presidential candidate that the excessive 
rate behind which the trusts are sheltered were to be “ shaved ” 
off, we will not make the sugar trust a larger gift during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, than we did in 1907, the in- 
crease in consumption of refined sugar at least compensating 
it for the trifling reduction in the duty. 

Let us next consider the tax on tea and coffee as carried in 
the Payne bill. According to section 295 of the bill, tea, if 
imported directly from the country of its growth and production, 
is taxed 8 cents per pound; if otherwise, 9 cents per pound. It 
is estimated by the committee that this duty is equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 54.54 per cent and will produce a revenue of 
$8,000,000 (round numbers). Tea was free in the Dingley law. 
When King George undertook to tax our tea, nearly a century 
and a half ago, revolution followed. Our people of to-day will 
submit, of course, because if the tax is imposed at all it will be 
put upon them by the act of their own duly elected representa- 
tives, but I much mistake their temper if a political revolution 
does not follow that will drive the Republican party from power. 

Coffee, with great ostentation and parade, is placed upon the 
free list, but a significant and fatal proviso is attached to this 
deceptive action which completely destroys both its generosity 
and its value. This proviso is contained in paragraph 533 of 
the bill and is in these words: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, or colony shall impose an 
export duty or other export charge of any kind whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, upon coffee exported into the United States, a duty equal to 
export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and paid thereon. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. PayNe] contended on the 
floor the other day, when he made his elaborate and exhaustive 
speech, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortnH] and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GAINES] repeated and rein- 
forced his contention to-day that after all coffee would be 
free, because the countries that now impose this export tax would 
be forced to repeal it in order to meet the competition of other 
countries that export coffee into the country and impose no 
export duty thereon. In other words, according to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], we are not only to have 
free coffee, as we had in the Dingley law, but this great proviso 
will, in the end, actually give the American consumer coffee at 
a cheaper price than he has ever gotten it before. What is the 
real situation? I append hereto as * Exhibit A” a statement 
recently furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
| Commerce and. Labor, showing the amount and value of the 
coffee imported into the United States from every country in 
| the world during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908; also the 
rate of export duty of each country which imposes an export 
duty on coffee. 

From this statement it appears that of $67,682,901 worth of 
coffee imported into the United States during the fiscal year 
1908, $48,317,377 came from Brazil, or about 72 per cent of all 
| our coffee. It must be recalled, also, that the coffee of the 
| middle classes and of our poorer people comes almost entirely 
| from Brazil, the finer grades being imported from Java and 
Ceylon. 

The statement also shows that three States of Brazil—Rio 
| Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo—levied a specific export 
tax on all coffee exported from their ports—and practically all 
| of the Brazilian coffee comes from these three Brazilian States 
|} and its ports—that average at least 2 cents per pound, besides 
} a provision that an additional export tax of 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem shall be levied on the excess of the crop of 1908 above 
9,000,000 bags (1382 pounds each), and on the excess of the crop 
of 1909 above 9,500,000 bags, and on the excess of all future 
crops above 10,000,000 bags. With this 20 per cent added it is 
carefully estimated by competent experts that the average Bra- 
zilian export duty will not net very far from 24 cents per 
pound. The American consumer already pays this, or will be 
forced to pay it, and now the Payne bill comes along and pro- 
poses to double his burden by imposing an American import 
duty of 24 cents per pound, thereby taxing his coffee 5 cents per 
pound and increasing by that much the price he must pay for it. 

Sut the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNe] ventures 
into the realm of prophecy and predicts substantially that the 
| Brazilian Government will be forced to repeal these export du- 
| ties by our action in imposing an import duty on coffee. That 
prediction is repeated this morning by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lonawortu] and the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
GAINES]. 

It seems to me that this prophecy is not based on a correct 
understanding of the present condition of the coffee industry in 
Brazil and of the situation of the Brazilian Government in 
reference thereto. An examination of consular report No. 336, 
page 192, September, 1908, and of consular report No. 339, page 
| 743, December, 1908, will disclose those facts. Briefly stated, 
it seems that in 1908 the three great Brazilian coffee States, 
|Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gaeres, and Sao Paulo, purchased in 
case about 8,400,000 bags of coffee from the immense crop of 

1906-7 and warehoused it so as to defend the price of coffee 
iby holding it and selling it in other seasons when the crop is 
| short. This action was taken as the result of a broad, compre- 
| hensive, and well-considered plan to regulate both the produc- 
tion and price of cofiee by controlling the acreage and limiting 
exportation as much as possible over a fixed amount by im- 
posing thereon a heavy tax. 

‘The Government has now gone out of the business, but the 
[plan has been financed by certain American, English, German, 
and French financiers, who make advances to the coffee pro- 
= on the coffee so warehoused through the middlemen. 








The Brazilian Government, in order to get out of the coffee 
business, had to borrow over $93,000,000 from these financiers, 
and has pledged its faith to levy an export tax of at least 5 
francs per bag and 20 per cent ad valorem in addition on all 
coffee exported in excess of amounts that have been agreed 
upon and which I have already stated. This plan is called 
the “ valorization scheme,” and while I believe that I have stated 
it with substantial accuracy, I will append as an exhibit to my 
remarks a full extract giving the substance of the information 
on this subject contained in the consular reports that I have 
already referred to. 
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Now, I submit to the House and to the country: Has the 
gentleman from New York sufficient grounds upon which to base 
the prediction that he so confidently made, that Brazil would 
be forced to repeal her export duty on coffee? It seems to me 
that she can not do so unless she is willing to break faith with 
the financiers who have advanced many millions to her upon 
the faith that she will comply. with her contract to levy this 
export tax. It seems to me that she can not do so unless she 
is willing to abandon her well-considered, deliberately planned, 
and immensely popular, in Brazil, at least, “ valorization 
scheme.” 

I do not believe she can be forced to do so by competition, 
because, I believe, and the reports prove it, that as to the pro- 
cuction of the middle-grade coffees she has so many natural ad- 
vantages and produces at a comparatively cheaper price coffee 
of comparatively so much better a grade and quality that she 
has little to fear from any foreign competition, even after the 
American consumer is forced to pay the export tax that Brazil 
imposes and the import tax carried in the Payne bill. Her posi- 
tion as to foreign competition in that matter is almost as inde- 
pendent as that of our cotton grower. 

For these reasons I firmly believe that the result of it all 
will be that the American consumer will not only pay from 8 
to 9 ceats a pound more for his tea, but at least 24 cents a 
pound more for his coffee because of the Payne bill, thereby 
siving us, in spite of alleged “free coffee,” the most heavily 
taxed breakfast table on earth. ‘The duty on whisky and beer 
is left unchanged, though much more revenue might fairly and 
justly be obtained from both, and the highest of all public 
policies at the same time be subserved, but in order that the 
whisky decanter and the beer bottle may not be further bur- 
dened with taxation, the necessity for governmental revenue 
has turned us to the coffee pot and to the teakettle. I do not 
approve of this, nor do I believe that the American people will 
approve of it when they make up their judgment about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not undertake to go into many more of 
the specific wrongs and injustices carried in the bill. In my 
judgment it is teeming with them, and in many particulars not 
only unfair and unjust, but shamelessly sectional. 
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as I have shown, more than 50 per cent ad valorem. The im- 
position of such high duties is not only not in the interest of 
revenue, but against it, for if the duty were lower the revenue 
derived therefrom would be much larger. 

It enables the manufacturer of cotton goods to charge 50 
per cent more than he is entitled to charge, or could otherwise 
obtain, for his wares. It renders dear the clothes that the 
masses of our people wear, but which they will soon be un 
able to buy unless these rates are arrested in their skyward 
march, 

I have always thought that this was a particularly pathetic 
and a lamentably unjust thing when viewed from the standpoint 
of the cotton producer. In the first place, one natural. result 
of these protective and prohibitive duties on cotton goods is 
to narrow his market and decrease the demand for his raw 
cotton. Again, he sells his raw material in the unprotected 
markets of the world, at a world price, and yet when he comes 
to buy back the very article that he originally produced and 


| does buy it back in the shape of cotton clothing for himself 


Let me give you one or two instances of that. Jute bagging | 
for covering cotton is now taxed six-tenths of a cent per pound, | 


or 734 cents per 100 yards. Every cotton farmer who uses an 
average of 64 yards per bale pays a duty of nearly 5 cents on 
the bagging that covers every bale of cotton that he makes. 
‘The more fortunate wheat grower of the West gets his binding 
twine free. Yet, in spite of this discrimination, which has 
been clearly pointed out to Congress and the country, the Payne 
bill still preserves and still continues this most unjust and par- 
tial discrimination. If I am given the opportunity, I shall, when 
the proper time arrives, move to amend the bill so as to put 
jute bagging on the free list. It is true that the Payne bill 
practically cuts in two the duties on the steel ties used in 
baling cotton, but it leaves a duty of at least 12 cents per bun- 
dle on cotton ties, or a tax of something like 24 cents per bale. 
If I have the opportunity I shall move to amend by putting 
them on the free list. The result is that the cotton farmer 
still pays a tribute of about 7} cents per bale to the bagging 
and tie trust, and when it is remembered that this year we pro- 
duced about 13,500,000 bales of cotton, it will be seen that this 
tribute while apparently small is really quite a considerable 
sum, amounting to almost a million dollars. On this subject I 
will print a very strong letter from Mr. W. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

It appears from the recapitulation in the statement issued by 
authority of the Ways and Means Committee that the average 
duty on cotton manufacture is raised from 46.29 per cent ad va- 
lorem in the Dingley law to 50.27 per cent in the Payne bill. 
Professor Taussig, in his History of the Tariff, says of the cotton- 
manufacturing industry : 


Probably as early as 1824, and almost certainly by 1832, the industry 


had reached a firm position in which it was able to meet foreign compe 
tition on equal terms. 

This opinion was also expressed in 1833 by Mr. Nathan Apple 
ton, a large cotton manufacturer. Only last summer one of the 
largest and brainest cotton manufacturers in the South, a resi- 
dent of my own State, told me that the cotton manufacturers 
could very well afford to see the duty on the articles they made 
lowered or even removed, provided the duty on the machinery 
and oil which they had to buy was lowered or removed. 

Be that as it may, it is undoubtedly true that this oldest of 
our industrial “infants” is no longer entitled to the protective 


and prohibitive duties that are given it in this bill, averaging, | from Brazil. 
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and his family he must repurchase what is, in large part at 
least, the product of his own toil in the dearest and most highly 
protected market on earth. As a net result the Georgia farmer 
who makes the cotton is forced to pay a much higher price for 
cotton goods than the Englishman or the German or the French 
man or, I believe now, even the Japanese, who transport 
Georgia-raised cotton across the broad oceans and make it 
into cotton cloth and clothing, which they sell to their own 
people cheaper than the cotton producer in Georgia can buy 
similar articles. It is unjust; it is unfair; it is inherently 
wrong. 

Others may embrace the doctrine and engage in the “ grab 
game,” the “ log-rolling system” that is constantly going on in 
Congress and throughout the country in order that they may 
get as much as they can for their own districts. That is a mat 
ter for each man to decide for himself. As for me, I can not 
do so, and never will. If certain gentlemen and certain inter- 
ests are right, and it is indeed the demand of the so-cailed 
‘progressive business man’s South” that her Representatives 
shall engage in this game, then I confess that, though young 
in years, I am too old-fashioned in principle to subscribe to 
the doctrine and my district needs a more “ progressive ” Rep- 
resentative, for I can never support in whole or in part any 
legislation that but places a heavier burden upon the backs of 
my people, as this Payne bill does. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GAINES. I understood the gentleman to say that Bra- 
zilian coffee was a superior coffee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I did not. I said that when com- 
pared with the Mexican coffee, which is a cheap coffee, and the 
other cheap grades of coffee, that the Brazil coffee was the best 
and cheapest. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not but a minute or two more, 
unless the gentleman is very anxious to ask the question. 

Mr. GAINES. I will refrain. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield anyway. 

Mr. GAINES. What I wished to say to the gentleman was 





this, that this country takes the great bulk of the bi in 
coffee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I want to say to the gentle from 
a study of the consular reports I am satistied that is not 
true. 

Mr. GAINES. But. at any rate, Mr. Chairman, the Brazilian 
coffee is sold only by the Bray a Governn 

Mr. HARDWICK. The truth otf , if t y eT 
permit, that the Brazilian Gover t has gone enti! 
the coffee business If the ent in will read t 
reports, he will see that the I G nmen 
of the business. 

Mr. GAINES Che ( ‘ \ 1 f t 
Brazil is sold by a | he 
the last possible penny tl ! v gy in 
ket up to the point whet 1M buy e from 


count! ies, 


Mr. HARDWICK. That monopoly is just 


} 


nopolies: it exacts the ast pe they an 4 of the 
and will not sell to him for a | y cheaper than it a 
to pay by competition. 

Mr. GAINES. And it can t charg mv 
| countervailing duty. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes 
and a half cents 2 pound mo! the cost <« od 
[Applause on the Le t s 
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APPENDIX A. 
Imports of coffee by countries, quantities, and values during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1908. 
[Compiled from report published by Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor.] 
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66,594 $4, 666 
6,500 358 
215,196 26,459 
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1,930,800 295,855 


Spal l om 
Turkey in Europe 26, 
United Kingdom 669,288 | 86,760 
North America: 
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29,012,345 3,338,510 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEB, 


elgian Congo, 100 kilos 3 francs=-$0.579. 
razil: 
Rio de Janerio, kilo 29.75 reis=$0.0162335. 
Minas Geraes, ad valorem 64 por cent. 
Sao Paulo, kilo 41.4 reis=-$0.0226044. 
Nore In addition to the duty above, coffee exported from the above- 
mentioned Brazilian States is subject to a duty of 5 francs per bag of 60 
kilos. According to the decree of September 12, 1908, an additional tax 
of 20 per cent ad valorem is to be levied on all coffee exported from the 
State of Sao Paulo in excess of 9,000,000 bags during the crop year 
commencing July 1, 1908; in excess of 9,500,000 bags during the crop 
year beginning July 1, 1909, and in excess of 10,000,000 bags during 
succeeding crop years. 
Ceylon, hundredweight 0.10 rupee=$0.032443. 
Dominican Republic, per 46 kilos=$0.15. 
Ecuador, kilo 0.005 sucre=-$0.002435. 
French Congo, ad valorem 5 per cent. 
French Somali coast protectorate, 100 kilos 1 franc=$0.193, 
Guatemala, 101 pounds, $1. 
Haiti: 
Coffee, 101 pounds, $5. 
Coffee, broken and residues of 101 pounds, $2.50. 
Nicaragua, 100 pounds, $0.40. 
Portuguese possessions : 
Cape Verde Island, kilo 4 rels=$0.00432. 
Congo, 100 kilos 1$680 reis=-$1.8144. 
San Tome y Principe: 
To Portuguese ports, kilo 16 reils--$0.01728. 
To foreign ports in Portuguese vessels, kilo 30 reis 
‘To foreign ports in foreign vessels, kilo 45 reis=$0.( 
Timor, picul 2$520 reis==$2.7216. 
Salvador : 
From the ports of Libertad and Acajutla, 46 kilos, $0.40. 
Surtax, 46 kilos, 0.265 peso (silver) <$0.096725. 
From the port of La Union, 46 kilos, $0.40. 
Surtax, 46 kilos, 0.51 peso (silver)=<$0.18615. 
Nore.—Compiled in the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 
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APPENDIX B. 
VALORIZATION SCHEME. 


The State of Sao Paulo, with assistance from the States of Rio de 
Janiero and Minas Geraes, purchased in 1908, 8,400,000 bags of coffee 
from the immense crop of 1906-7, warehoused it, and is holding it to 
defend the price of coffee by selling in other seasons when the crop is 
short. This is called “ valorization of coffee,’”’ and prohibits further 
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extension of acreage, limits the exportation beyond a fixed amount by 
& progressive tax on exports in excess of 9,000,000 bags in 1907, 
9,500,000 the next year, and 10,000,000 each succeeding year, the last 
amount covering the maximum annual average produced in the State of 
Sao Paulo. 

The excess of the amount produced over that allotted for export will 
be stored in Sao Paulo warehouses and made the basis of advances of 
money to the middlemen, and by them to the producers. 

The coffee is not held by the Government, but by the middlemen and 
producers. Certain American, German, and English financiers agreed 
to take two-thirds of the $73,000,000 loan asked for by the Sao Paulo 
Government, and French financiers the balance. Under the loan con- 
tract the State goes out of the coffee business, so far as present con- 
tracts admit. Prior to this the Government met all the expenses in- 
curred, partly from the treasury and partly by loans. 

In 1907 the Government had borrowed $93,011,297 upon coffee 
bought by the Government and stored. 

It expended $4,644,900 on loan repayment and $71,173,566 for pur- 
chasing coffee, leaving a balance of $17,192,826 for premium on loans, 
payment of interest, and other expenses. 

The entire valorization scheme is based on a 3-frane (58 cents) surtax 
on ss In 1907 this tax of 3 francs was levied on each bag ex- 

rted and yielded a revenue of $7,112,475. All the expenses incurred 
n the defense of coffee, interest, commissions, difference between par 
value and rate sold of the external loans, publications, traveling ex- 
penses ($6,388,318) come from this tax. 

A bag of coffee is 132 pounds. The tax, 58 cents, is about 4 cent a 
pound. 

At the end of 1907 the state had 7,700,000 bags of coffee stored in 
Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, London, Trieste, Marseille, New 
York, and New Orleans, and 657,000 bags in Santos. 

Under the new arrangement, by which the state goes out of the busi- 
ness, a surtax of 5 francs per bag is to be levied on coffee exported, and 
20 per cent ad valorem on all exports in excess of 9,000,000 bags. The 
surtax will be about eight-elevenths of a cent per pound, and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

In 1907 the average import price of coffee at New York was 7.9 cents 
per pound, and in 1906, 8.6 cents. Twenty per cent of this is about 
1.6 cents per pound, making a total tax of about 24 cents. 


Brazilian imports—1907-8. 
Bags. 
8, 334, 712 
New Orleans 1, 791, 626 
Charleston 10, 000 
San Francisco 108 


New York 


Total 5, 136, 446 
See Consular Report, No. September, 1908. 
See Consular Report, No. 339, December, 1908. 
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New ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
New Orleans, January 380, 1909. 
Hon. THomMas W. HARDWICK, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of the 20th instant, acknowl- 
edging my letter concerning the request of the cotton exchange to the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture to institute an investigation looking 
toward increasing the uses of cotton. I also note your request for some 
data in the matter of the tariff on jute bagging. I beg to thank you for 
the interest you are taking in both of these matters, and in relation to 
the latter I give you the following details: 

Jute bagging for covering cotton is taxed now six-tenths of a cent 
per square yard, or, say, 734 cents per 100 yards, costing the cotton 
farmer (who uses an average of 64 yards per bale) in duty 4% cents on 
every bale of cotton grown in America. 

Steel cotton ties at present are protected by a duty of five-tenths of 
a cent per pound, or 224 cents per bundle, which contains enough for 


| five bales of cotton, making cost to farmer in duty 43 cents on each 


‘bale of cotton grown, which, together with the above-mentioned duty on 


bagging, brings the total protection afforded the American trusts en- 
gaged in making bagging and ties 9 cents — cotton bale, which is taken 
out of the southern farmers’ pockets, while the more fortunate growers 
of wheat in the Northwest get their binder twine free of duty. 

The bagging industry of America is under the control of three con- 
cerns, namely, the American Manufacturing Company, of New York; 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, of Boston; and the Peru Bagging 
Manufacturing Company, of Peru, Ind., who for many years saat have 
worked under an agreement as to prices, output, ete. Independent mills 
have been bought by the bagging trust and dismantled. 

The importations during 1907 of bagging were about 20,000,000 
square yards, or, say, 16,363,636 running yards, and the major por- 
tion of same were imported by those in control of the American Manu- 
facturing Company, in New York; and this year the same condition of 
affairs will exist, because of heavy purchases abroad already of this 
class of bagging by the American Manufacturing Company. 

No cotton ties have been imported for several years, as the Car- 
negie Steel Company keeps the price at a point equal to cost of im- 
porting. For several years past the distribution and sale of cotton 
ties made by the steel trust has been in the hands of those in control 
of the bagging trust. 

The present cotton crop looks to be 13,000,000 bales, so you may 
see the tax the cotton farmer is called upon to pay as a tribute to 
the bagging and tie trusts of America is quite considerable. 

Some note may be made of an apparent inconsistency of the cotton 
exchange in that it advocates the extension of the use of cotton and 
at the same time declares in favor of free jute bagging. When properly 
understood there is no inconsistency herein. The exchange abectenn 
the removal of the duty on foreign bagging, first, because as yet no 
satisfactory method has been discovered for manufacturing cotton 
bagging, and, in the second place, we believe that it will be to the 
interest of the American producer of cotton to buy his bagging as 
cheaply as possible. Inasumuch as the cotton farmer is the only user 
of bagging, any increase in the price thereof would fall directly and 
solely upon him. It is our opinion that any advance in the price of 
cotton that might be brought about by the compulsory use thereof for 
bagging would be more than offset by the increased cost to the farmer 
of marketing his cotton. 

If I can give you any further information on this subject, com- 
mand me. 


Very truly, yours, W. B. THompson, President. 
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Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, a great philosopher and pub- | protective tariff, and yet she is giving free-trade Great Bri 
with all the latter’s commercial prestige, 
competition for foreign trade which that 
rienced. France is not 
she raises her tariff rates 
almost viciously against 

Bismarck, the greatest statesman Europe has kn 
half century, and who was most accomplished in 
international politics, used to say that dealing with 
was a game in which 
Chairman, if that is true, t 


licist, and former Speaker of this House, Thomas B. Reed, in 
discussing the tariff, once declared that he cared not for pe- 
dantie maxims, nor for theory, nor for how the proposition 
might sound, or how it would look; what he wanted to know 
was, How does it work? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe the tariff enactments by the 
Republican party have all worked out well. I propose to vote 
for this measure, as presented by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to one para- 
graph in that bill to which I am obliged to raise objection. 

It is proposed to take the duty from hides for the reason that 
we do not produce enough to supply the consumers. I also find 
that it is proposed to take the tariff from bituminous coal, 
when it is known to every Member of this House that we pro- 
duce bituminous coal in nearly every State in the Union. The 
propositions seem to be absolutely contradictory, and inasmuch 
as the last will impose disaster, if not complete ruin, on the op- 
erators of my district, if I have no other opportunity than this, 
I desire to enter my protest against taking the tariff from bi- 
tuminous coal. I desire also to file several letters on this 
subject. 

HUNTINGDON Coat COMPANY, 
Huntingdon, Pa., March 28, 1909 
lion. B. K. Focut, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: Your telegrams received this evening. In our judgment 
free coal will be a very decided injury to our district. Thanking you 
for your Inquiry, we are, 

Yours, very truly, JOHN LANGDON, 


JOHN WHITE 
E. A. MIL R. 





ROCKHILL TRON AND CoaL COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Orbisonia, Pa., March 26, 1909. 
IIon. B. K. Focut, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Focnr: After making careful inquiry, I have wired 

you, in reply to your esteemed inquiry, as follows: “ Bituminous-coal 
perators in the central Pennsylvania district, so far as I can ascertain, 
are oppesed to reciprocal free trade with Canada.” 

‘he Payne bill would probably benefit the bituminous-coal operators 
of northwest Pennsylvania and also of New York State, where freight 
rates would admit of their shipping coal into Canada, but Canadian 
coal shippers would knock out the trade of central Pennsylvania oper 
ators in the New England States, and we would have no opportunity to 
compete with them in their own territory. 

With assurance of our appreciation of the interest you have taken in 
our behalf, 

Very truly, yours, Rn. S. Serpert, President. 


In attempting the important task of revising the tariff, an 


undertaking the effects of which will be so far-reaching that 
the keenest prophet will hardly venture to be too precise in his 


the landmarks that indicate the economic progress of the United 
States ever since the beneficent policy of protection has blessed 
both the manufacturer and the workingman. By virtue of the 
operations of the protective tariff we have attained a degree 
of national opulence never dreamed of fifty years ago. Before 
that time we were almost wholly an agricultural people. To- 
day we are a nation of manufacturers than whom the world 
knows no greater. The product of our factories in the aggre- 
gate is the marvel of the world. Under the Republican policy 
of protection the wealth of the country has increased nearly 
sixfold; its foreign trade threefold; the value of manufactured 
products nearly sevenfold; wages in manufacturing establish- 
ments nearly sixfold; the number of wage-earners more than 
three-fold; and our mileage of railroads more than sixfold. 


When the Republican party came into power our wealth per | 


capita was about one-third of what it is now. Then the bal 
ance of trade against us was something like $20,000,000 a year. 
For the year 1908, our imports were $1,116,449,681, and our ex 
ports $1,728,668,188, a balance in our favor of $612,218,507. 

HOLD ON TO A GOOD THING. 

While, of course, a reversal of such a policy would be almost 
national suicide, and does not enter the imagination of anyone 
save the most harebrained free trader, even a serious modifica- 
tion of it would spell ruin to a number of important domestic 
industries. I do not hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to admit that I am 
fixed in my belief that there can not be put into successful 
operation free trade between the nations of the earth until labor 
and other conditions are equalized. Far better wait for the 
elevation of the European standard than lower our own. I be 
lieve when you have a good thing you ought to keep it. All this 
talk about it being necessary to reduce our tariff rates in order 
to enable us to acquire new markets for our manufactured prod 
ucts is, in my opinion, the merest moonshine. Other nations who 
have become converted to the doctrine of protection do not seem 
to be impressed with that sort of argument. Germany has a stiff 
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other fellow.” 


the world for her 


shining even there. 





The Republican 


through the utterances 
sits in the presidential chair, is committed to a re 
tariff. It ought to make good its pledge. 
revise the schedules of the Dingley tariff, under the at 
of which the capital invested in manufacturing industri 
number of wage-earners, and the 
increased by hundreds of millions. 
iron business is a pretty good barometer, so far as the pi 
of the country is concerned, and I guess that comes ver; 
Well, then, Mr. Chairman, 
went into effect actually in 1898. 
} manufactures of iron 
Abstract of the United States, 
| years later—they were, so the Monthly Summary of 
jand Finance of the 
increase of nearly 300 per cent 
in accordance with a policy which, its adversaries « 
foreign markets inaccessible. 


to being the truth. 


Though revision is the slogan of to-day, 


’ 


reasonable profit to 


sive duties, that se« 


manufacturers, farmers, 





} ures showing how 


operated in regard to wage-earners 
| as the year in which the Dingley tariff ac 
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Chairman, 
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We see from this that since the Dingley tariff took effect the 
number of wage-earners has steadily grown; their relative hours 
of labor bave greatly diminished, and yet their earnings as 
steadily and considerably increased. This increase in the num- 
ber of wage-earners is directly traceable to the operations of the 
protective tariff which has been the cause of the investment in 
this country of hundreds of millions of foreign capital, which, 
under a policy of free trade, would have been invested elsewhere. 
Many foreign manufacturers shut out of our market or heavily 
handicapped by the heavy duties imposed by our tariff, but at- 
tracted by the business our home market offers, have established 


plants here or invested their money in stock in plants already 
existing, thereby enlarging their capacity. 


THE WORKINGMAN’'S OPPORTUNITY. 


No statistics are available to show just how much of such 
foreign capital has been brought here, but it is safe to say that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have in this manner found their 
way to our shores. The foreign capitalists would undoubtedly 
have preferred to keep their capital at home if they could have 
reached our home market in another way. But the protective 
policy compelled the investments, and thus American labor was 
given the opportunity to make many products that foreign labor 
would have made but for the tariff. There is comfort in the 
contemplation of the fact that even if the cost of living on this 


side of the water is somewhat greater than it is in England or | $2,452,239. Now, the present tariff imposes a duty of 6 cents per 


; | pound on butter and the same on cheese. Reduce that tariff and 
man are so much better that he can afford to maintain a very | 


France or Germany yet the earnings of the American working 


much higher standard of living. Again it is the tariff that has 
made wages higher and placed the American workingman where 
he is envied by all his fellow-workers the world over. 

Look at our immigration. In 1898 there came to our shores 
229,299. Year by year the number grew until in 1907 there 
came a host of 1,285,349. What does this prove, Mr. Chairman? 
Why, that the opportunity to earn a livelihood was here; that 
the demand for workingmen was steadily growing, and that the 
wages paid here were alluring. People do not go to places 
where there is no work for them, and again it is the protective 
tariff that gave birth to, or made it possible, to enlarge the in- 
dustries in which all these millions found ready employment. 
Some of these immigrants do not make desirable citizens, but 
they would not come if it were not for the inducement of better 
conditions. This is the house that “Jack Tariff” built and 
which he filled full of everything that man needs for the com- 
forts of life. 

There is in the tariff clause of the Republican platform which 
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For Pennsylvania the figures show the extent of the industry 
and its growth from 1900 to 1905: 











1900. 1905. 
Number of establishments..........................-. 749 645 
RO iia cee ee EE ee eS ee $3,083,128 3,649,116 
Saiaried officials, clerks, ote. ..............-.-..--.--. 127 $l 
ON niece aN ha a $15,596 $88 , 566 
Wage-earners, average number....................... 97 1,218 
a ES ak 7 ae $445,708 $556,310 
MincellaneveGs CXPORSIS. ....222<0002. 22-2 cn cece csu<e. $116,195 $237 , S44 
ES RRR ar $8,711,635 $10, 290 , 0% 
SFR ITE SEITE ernsiacin-arincnieintninselitinstinsiasiiitaiaiiicnaticieaiaainin $10,290, 006 $11,581,115 


Pennsylvania dairies produced in 1905 butter and by-products 
to the amount of 288,540,218 pounds of the value of $9,298,311 ; 
cheese and its by-products to the amount of 41,664,181 pounds 
of the value of $1,024,574, and condensed milk and its by 


products to the amount of 40,729,400 pounds of the value of 
$1,234,417. 





FREE TRADE IN DISGUISE. 


Our exports of these commodities amounted in 1904, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Statistics on “Commerce and 
navigation of the United States,” to 10,717,824 pounds of butter, 
valued at $1,768,184, and 23,335,172 pounds of cheese, valued at 


| you destroy the differential of the cost of production at home 


and abroad, which to maintain the Republican party has given 
its solemn pledge no less than the pledge to revise the tariff. 
I realize full well that it will be practically impossible to con- 


| struct a tariff that will please everybody. Even the Republican 


I have quoted, a declaration that the duties to be imposed should | 


be such 


As will equal the difference of the cost ef production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American industry. 


That is the crux of protection. Our tariff does nothing more 


abroad.” It protects the American manufacturer against the 
importation of articles made by the poorly paid lebor of Europe 
and the Far East, and it protects the American workingman 


against having to come down to the level of that poorly paid | 


labor. It insures that reasonable profit to American industries; 
only that and nothing more. It behooves us, therefore, in 
taking upon ourselves the revision of the tariff schedules, to 
be careful not to disturb the balance in the one scale of which 
is the welfare of the American manufacturer, and in the other 
the welfare of the American workingman. 

The dairy business is among the leading industries of my 
district. Pennsylvania ranks sixth in the list of dairy States, 


| tariff builders, with all their experience and all their painstak- 


ing labor, will make mistakes. Of course, they will not bring 
forth anything so ill fitting as the Wilson tariff, which even 
President Cleveland, when he unwillingly signed it, declared 
to be a crime against the country and which, for the period of 
its operation, cast a blight upon the industries of our land. 

But as there is nothing perfect that is made of human hands, 
so this tariff, which is to be the fruit of this extraordinary 
session, will lack perfection. Recognizing the fallibility of our 
judgment, it behooves us to be all the more careful as to possi- 
ble mistakes, and so to guide our final decisions that no injury 
shall be done to any of the industries which by virtue of the 
protective tariff have reached their present degree of pros- 
perity and have unmeasurably benefited the American working- 
man. 

There is a school of political economists, Mr. Chairman, whose 
contention is that the reduction of tariff duties would bring 
more revenue to the Government by increasing the volume of 


imports. Let us see how this would work. We imported in 
than “ equal the difference of the cost of production at home and | 


1907 in dutiable goods $773,448,834; our duty-free imports 
amounted to $641,953,451. Of the total imports of $1,415,402,285 
(see Statistical Abstract for 1907), therefore, 45.35 per cent 
came in free of duty. Our average ad valorem duty on dutiable 
articles was 42.55 per cent. Cut this in half and we would 
have to import $1,546,897,668 in order to bring into the Treas- 


‘ury the same amount of revenue derived from present tariff 


rates. Or, to put it another way, with a tariff only half as 
high as the present, instead of importing $1,415,402,285, we 


_—~ 


would have to import $2,830,804,570 to raise the same revenue, 


|}and would have to deprive American capital and American 


and the counties composing my district are in the very fore- | 


front of the business in the Keystone State. I shall trespass 
upon the time and patience of the House long enough to show 
by census statistics the great proportions of that business in this 
country and in my State. In the census of manufacturing in- 
dustries, taken in 1905, we find the following as to butter, 
cheese, and condensed milk : 








‘ Increase, 
1905. | 1880-1905. 
_ —_— $$$ _ = a 
| Per cent. 
Wamber of eutablishaments... .cocec..ccecwcsweccccccee= 8,926 | 127 
Capital... ...-...-.- 2202... cccecccec ec ceweeneweweeenas $47,255,556 92 
Salaried officials, clerks, etec...........................- EE Mitehaminmpacasddl 
Salaries apni naenad nanan ENEmeE RI Bcceinceecntueniciinn 
Wage-earners, average number... ...................-.. 15,557 96 .08 
| $8, 412,937 444 
Senses OI ERE... .cxcewcnseccamsensenseeenenned BE BASES benwccce ; 
Cast OF DRIER. Winco cccstseemeccesenenesseneenend $142, 920,277 678.38 
Pine Of SRI... ccciecncnscnitetnememinsenmnernn Ga 553.3 





labor of their legitimate activity to just that extent. No, Mr. 
Chairman, this deceptive argument of your tariff-for-revenue- 
only economist, charm he ever so wisely, falls upon deaf ears 
as far as I am concerned. It is free trade in disguise, and that 
flower by another name smells just as bad. 


REDUCTION IN THB IRON AND STEEL SCHEDULE. 


We have heard a good deal, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
the recent tariff hearings about Mr. Carnegie’s statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee, to the effect that there is no 
further need for import duties on steel and iron. Mr. Carnegie 
is no longer in the iron business. He has made his pile and 
sits snug and warm, and the marvelous income which he de- 
rives from the underlying bonds, not of the United States Steel 
Corporation but of the properties which he sold to that concern, 
enables him to scatter far and wide throughout this blessed 
country libraries, large and small, for the benefit of its people. 


;| That is all right; and yet, Mr. Chairman, this opinion of the 
| Laird of Skibo reminds me much of the story of that wealthy 


lady who, coming in from the street on a raw, cold, winter day, 
called her butler and directed him to send a ton of coal to a 
certain poor family. She sat down by the cozy open grate fire, 
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had a dainty luncheon, and felt warm and comfortable. Her 
butler entered and asked for the address of the poor family, 
when the lady said: 

You need not mind sending the coal now, Jeffries; the weather ha 
moderated a good deal. 

I truly believe that the weather has moderated consider: 
for Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

There may be a schedule here and there, Mr. Chairman, a 
slight reduction of which may not work irremediable injury 
the industries affected by it. It may be that our supply of iron 

lant that it will more than supply the demand 

abread. It may be that our iron and st 
anufacturers have attained such a degree of skill in the 


t WKikh Lb 





at home and fre 


duction of their wares that they can hold their own ag st a 
foreign competition, even if the duty on such imports should be 


‘ 

I shall not be so presumptuous as to constitute myself tl 
mouthpiece. They are fully competent to state their 

nd state it much more effectively than I can possibly make 


I shall simply point to the testimony of Mr. Gary, the president 
of the United States Steel Corporat 


on, and others 


engaged in the iron and steel manufacturing busine 
their contention that the industry can not ] hout t 
protection of the tariff against Mr. Carnegie’s opinion to the 
contrary. But this particular instance will serve quite accept 
ably as an illustration of how great minds 





do not always run 
the same channels, and how doctors may differ, especially 
when one of them has gone out of practice and the others are 
still in it. 


NOT A NEW ISSU} 

In 1904 the Republican platform said, as did the platform of 
1908, that 

I measure of protection should always at least equal the differ 
ice in the cost of production at home and 


But it added: 


Rates of duty should be readjusted only when conditions have s 
changed that the pub interest demands t n 


{ inds their alteration 
And still further on: 
When the only free-trade country among the great nations agitat 


i 
I u to protection, the chief protective country should not falter in 
maintaining it. 


abroad. 


In the Republican Campaign Book of 1904 will be found the 
following utterance: 

Much has been said during the past year as to the importan of 
vision of the present tariff. To this it is only ne 


a 
I it essary | iy in 
reply that the Republican party has adjusted, revised, increased, or 
reduced the tariff whenever such adjustment, increase, or decreas« 


d necessary during all of the forty years since it assumed govern 


nt in 1861. In that period of forty years there have been more than 
' different tariff changes. A considerable number of these have been 
nges of a broad, general character, many of them 


increases or cd 
ses all along the line, while others were of less importanc 

ting to certain classes of merchandise only, but any of them suffi 
cient to show the willingness of the Republican party at any period of 
its control to make any necessary changes, revisions, or reductions 
which, in view of new conditions, may be demanded by public opinion. 

The declarations of the platform of 1904 and the citations 
from the campaign book are all on a line with what we—I 
mean Republicans—have contended for and admitted during 
the last presidential campaign. 

In the industrial and commercial fields there are continually 
warring and changing ideas as to the exactness of one schedule 
or another, and as to the propriety of making the free list 
contain a larger or a smaller number of articles. Congress 
responds to the demands of the people, while the people deter- 
mine the whole matter according to their varying interests. 
Transpositions from the free to the dutiable list, and 
vers: 


‘and re 


vice 
1, are constantly occurring, all depending at last upon a 
real or supposed advantage to the people and responding to 
their demands. 

NO STEP BACK WARD. 

I have already adverted in passing to the deficit with which 
the National Treasury is confronted. There will be no actua 
deficit at the end of the current fiscal year, because of the cash 
balance in the Treasury of $250,000,000. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1910, however, the deficit will be actual at the 
present rate of income and expenditure, and it behooves the 
Republican party to provide for that contingency. We may 
as well familiarize ourselves with one fact: Our expenditures 
are not going to be any less; on the contrary, quite the reverse. 
Our country “is growing constantly; the functions of the Gov- 
ernment are enlarging as a result of that growth; its needs 
consequently will also become larger. 


1 


WE ARE GROWING. 
As a nation, Mr. Chairman, we are still in our adolescence. 
Uncle Sam is a lusty youth, and not only does he need from 
time to time an enlargement of his garments, but also such 
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revision of the tarif s be ‘ We mus 
ron ! I venture to express 
that there will be no revision that will not be y 
with the time-honored shibboleth of the Re 


protection for American industries and Amer wo! 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts Mir. ¢ 


pression seems to prevail in this House | ‘ ex 
throughout the country that the boot 4 e 

have always said that if they should be given fre 

would be willing to see the d removed 


Now, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crar 


the other day, said that he had searched tl é 
given on the leather schedule before the Com: ¢ 
and Means and that it had been somewh: ) 
think he was correct, because I have the origi r 
my hand. I acknowledge, however, that I was es 
hearings and heard with se » dismay the evicds 
makers of certain kinds of leather and by makers of - 
and shoes. I feared lest the committee mig! t! < fi é 
evidence offered that the whole shoe and leath 
willing to abandon all protection for its produ ret 
free hides. 
VIEWS OF THR BOOT AND SHOR TRADP 

In examining the evidence, however, I found that bu 

single instance did any witness speak for any one except | 


self in venturing the opinion that free raw iter 
enable him to face the world’s competition without 
It is true, however, that Mr. Charles H. Jones, r 
New England Shoe and Leather Associati 





vitness, probably, made answer to Representative ¢ 
the committee, in a manner which needs some ¢ 
Mr. Cockran said: 
I assume, and for the purpose of the argument 
as your remark, that the giving of free raw ma i ! 
to take your chances without protection. 
Mr. Jones replied: 
I am y that I , d — ‘ ‘ 
that I glad 
and t! ia were f The New I 1 A 
united wy at this 
I was surprised at this view of the matter, ( ’ 
many of my constituents who did not é 
quite differently on the subject Nevertheless 
preciated the difficulties under which even so ¢ La wit 2 


Mr. Jones labored, I felt that he probably m 1 the dr 


Mr. Cockran’s question 


A + i Jil. 
Five days later, those hearings were held on Novy ‘ Os 
1908, the New England Shoe and Leather Associat t 


their president and their secretary, filed with the Cor t 
on Ways and Means this letter, of which I s! read » | 
ginning: 


Dear Str: It has been repeatedly stated y e 
the hearings on the hide and leather schedult d 
mittee on November 28 that the tanners and s 
ent would not object to the removal of the d n | l 
if hides and tanning materials i be admitted fre As 
seem to be based on the statements made 


your committee, we think {ft perha y 
and that the attitude of the members of 
made clear. 





Then the letter goes on to say that certain grad 
probably need but little protection, but th 
| quire a tariff of from 10 to 25 per cent. 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrLarK] called attention 
to the fact that I myself three years ago in this House asked 
him if he would support a proposition for free hides, coupled 
with a proposition to take the duty off the products of leather. 
That was on January 5, 1906. I asked that question of him 
in the middle of his speech, because I wanted to ascertain his 
position, not because I wished to give my own. 

Eight days later, January 13, 1906, when I addressed the 
House on this subject, I definitely stated my position, and this 
is what I said: If I thought that such a rule could be brought 
in, I should go before the Ways and Means Committee with a 
bill for free hides, free sole leather, and a duty of 10 cents per 
pair and 10 per cent ad valorem on boots and shoes. 

In that same speech I stated that 35 per cent of the manu- 
facturers in my district could not stand free boots and shoes. 
On January 19, 1906, I reiterated this statement in a discus- 
sion with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Perkins], when 
he told the House that the shoemakers in his district did not 
eare for any protection. I thought then, as I think now, that 
the gentleman’s enthusiasm had run away with him. Again, 
in debate with the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Williams, 
I stated specifically that 35 per cent of the makers of shoes 
in my district could not afford to exchange free shoes for free 
hides. The percentage to-day is much greater. This discus- 
sion of March 6, 1906, with Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, con- 
tains some very significant matter. 

In December, 1905, Mr. Williams introduced a bill to amend 
the leather schedule. <A copy of that bill I hold in my hand. 
I questioned Mr. Williams about that bill on the floor of the 
Hlouse, and this is what he said in reply: 

It is in absolute keeping with the Democratic doctrine of the Walker 
= algae greatest distinctive tariff that this country ever saw in all its 
iistory. 

That sentence makes mighty interesting reading at the pres- 
ent time, because the Williams bill is almost exactly like the 
leather schedule reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the Payne bill. 


To be sure, Mr. Williams did not provide for free hides. He | 


provided for a 5 per cent duty on hides, but subsequently, I 
believe, he introduced a bill for free hides. He provided for 7 
per cent on sole leather, and your committee has reported 5 
per cent on sole leather; he provided for 124 per cent on upper 
leather, and your committee has provided for 15 per cent on 
upper leather; he provided for 15 per cent on boots and shoes, 
and your committee has provided for 15 per cent on boots and 


shoes. The leather schedule of the Payne bill, of which you on | 


the opposite side of this Chamber complain, bears a singular re- 
semblance to the bill which Mr. Williams told the House was 
absolutely in accord with Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has been given so much misinforma- 
tion as to the facts that a short account of the history of the 
hide duty and the leather schedule will do no harm. 

HISTORY OF THY HIDE DUTY. 

During the civil war, when it was necessary to tax everything 

possible, a 10 per cent duty on hides was imposed, but in 1872 


hides were put on the free list, and there they remained during | 


the tariffs of 1875, 18838, 1890, and 1894. Meanwhile the duty 
on boots and shoes varied from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, and 
the duty on upper leather remained pretty constantly at 20 per 
cent, while the duty on sole leather never has been lower than 
10 per cent. 

Even in the Wilson Act the Democratic party only reduced 
the duty on boots and shoes to 20 per cent, leaving the duty on 
upper leather and sole leather where it stood in the McKinley 
Act. 

In 1897 the Dingley Act imposed a duty of 15 per cent on 
hides and at the same time raised the duty on boots and shoes 
only from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, leaving upper leather un- 
changed. 

I have examined hearings held during the preparation of the 
McKinley Act, the Wilson Act, and the Dingley Act, and find 
that not one single individual, be he farmer or be he butcher, 
even by letter or by word suggested the imposition of a hide 
duty. Whence came the pressure which resulted in this anomaly 
no one can now discover. 

The Dingley bill passed the House with hides on the free list, 
but in the Senate a high duty was added. Subsequently the con- 
ference reduced the figure to 15 per cent. 

IS THE LEATHER SCHEDULE SUFFICIENTLY REDUCED? 

Whether or not this duty was imposed at the instigation of the 
great Chicago packers I do not know. Whether or not a hide in 
the hands of a packer is entitled to the same protection as a 
hide in the hands of a farmer I do not pretend to say. Whether 
of late years the packers have financed a campaign which has 


created an artificial sentiment among the farmers in favor of 
this duty is beside the question. 

The fact remains that this sentiment undoubtedly exists, and 
it must be reckoned with. I impute no blame to you Members 
who honestly admit that you oppose free hides because your 
| people oppose free hides, but I confess that I lose patience with 
gentlemen who conceal themselves behind the pretext that they 
‘an not vote for free hides because, forsooth, the leather duty 
and boot-and-shoe duty have not been sufficiently cut. How 
much would you have them cut? Would you ruin men before 
you were satisfied, for ruin is spelled by free calfskin leather 
and free patent leather, and ruin is spelled by free boots and 
shoes, so far as a substantial minority of manufacturers is 
concerned, 

It is not a fair trade, you tell me, because the duty is entirely 
removed from hides, and yet the duty on shoes is only reduced 
40 per cent and the duty on upper leather only 25 per cent. 
Why is it not a fair trade, pray? The duty on shoes and 
leather is reduced to qa point lower than it has been for half a 
century, lower than it was before the duty on hides was im- 
posed in 1897. 

If the duty on upper leather was raised not at all, and the 
duty on shoes was raised but from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
when hides were made dutiable, surely more than justice is 
done if we reduce those duties now by more than they gained 
under the Dingley Act. 

It is an old, old question as to the difference that the duty on 
| hides makes in the cost of a pair of shoes. I am coming to that 
question later, but for present purposes we can all agree that 
no one believes it amounts to as much as 15 cents. Yet the 
reduction in this bill of the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent curtails the shoemakers’ protection by from 15 to 
50 cents. The duty on a pair of $5 shoes to-day is $1.25. 

The duty on the same shoes under the Payne bill would be 
75 cents, or 50 cents less protection for the shoemakers. Sup- 
pose that shoes as cheap as $1.50 a pair should be imported. 
To-day they would pay 374 cents duty; under the Payne bill 
they would pay but 224 cents, a loss of 15 cents protection. On 
the one hand we know that free hides could not help the manu- 
facturer as much as 15 cents per pair, and on the other hand 
gentlemen draw long faces because the shoe trade thinks that 
from 15 to 50 cents a pair is quite enough of their protection to 
forego in return. 

I have talked enough about trading and trades. If a duty 
can not stand on its own merits, it should not stand at all, no 
matter whether gentlemen wish to tie it up with some other 
duty or not. 

DOES THE HIDE DUTY SQUARE WITH THE PROTECTIVE DOCTRINE? 

That which is raw material for one man is the finished prod- 
uct of another. True enough; and protectionists admit that 
every finished product presents a prima facie claim for protec- 
tion, provided that it can prove that it needs it; but no product 
may claim a rate of duty in excess of its need of protection. 
| Neither should any protection be afforded when the resultant 
| harm offsets the utmost possible good. 

We protectionists believe that duties should be imposed for 
| two distinct reasons: First, to encourage additional home pro- 
| duction of a given article; second, to prevent domestic goods 
being supplanted in our market by foreign goods. Few of us 
believe that a protective duty should be so high as materially 
to exceed the difference in the cost of production abroad and at 
home. 

Let us see how nearly the duty on hides conforms to these 
requisites. Does it encourage the breeding of a single addi- 
tional animal? It certainly has not done so as yet, for our 
population is increasing faster than the number of our cattle. 
Who ever heard of a farmer consulting the quotations on hides 
| before deciding whether to raise more stock or not? It is the 
price of beef that governs. The hide is but a small part of the 
value of an animal. If the people demand more beef, the 
farmer breeds more animals; but if the people demand more 
leather, no one raises more hides, for such an act would simply 
result in overstocking the market with beef. 

Does this duty furnish a market for a single American hide? 
Not for a single one. We use all our own hides and also a great 
| many more which we import. The world’s demand for leather 
| is outstripping the world’s demand for beef. Every hide taken 
off every animal in the world finds a ready market, and hides 
continue to rise in price because the supply fails to meet the 
demand. 

Prophecies are dangerous, but, in my opinion, whether this 
duty is removed or not, hides will gradually rise in price. Of 
this we may be sure, that whether the scale be up or down the 
price in this country will be just so much lower as the duty 
is less. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand from the force of the 
gentleman’s argument that the rising price of hides will be gov 
erned exclusively by the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think it would be largely 
governed by the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, if the constant rising price of 
hides is governed exclusively by the law of supply and demand, 
why will not the same law of supply and demand govern the 
price of other commodities? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I think the law of supply 
and demand at any one particular time governs the price of 
most products, especially by-products. I am not one of those 
people who think that the laws of trade are substantial 
fered with by attempted or imaginary manipulati 
market. 

Mr. WEISSE. May I answer the gentleman's question, I will 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, we being the largest tanning 
people in the world, no doubt we will establish the price for 
hides in the world. We tan and can tan probably SO per cent of 
the hides produced in the world, provided we can get them in 
here at the same price foreign countries can get them. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], I Jo not want to go 
into an economic discussion. Therefore I will briefly outline 
my views by saying this: I believe that the law of supply and 
demand fixes the price of any article for the time being. This 
economic law, of course, is modified by considerations of future 
cost of production. In the long run, except in the case of arti- 
cles whose production is limited by a law of nature or in some 
other way, cost of production must ultimately control value. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield in this con- 
nection ? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the law of supply and demand in- 
evitably fixes the price of an article, in the gentleman’s opinion 
or judgment, can that law of supply and demand be controlled 
by legislation ? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, that is an academic 
question, and, besides, the gentleman misquoted me. I said 
“at any particular time” the law of supply and demand gov- 
erns, under certain modifications. Everybody knows that the 
cost of production must of necessity in the long run control 
the value of products which can be produced in unlimited quan- 
tity. Supply and demand themselves are, to a great degree, 
determined by cost of production. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, just one question: 
Is it not true that notwithstanding the higher wages paid to 
men and women working in these shoe shops, yet, on account 
of their extraordinary skill, American shoes are really produced 
much more cheaply than the shoes of anyone else? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certain kinds. I will 
come to that later if my time is not cut off. I shall go veiy ex- 
tensively into that question. Let me get ahead a little with my 
argument. 

That the protectionist’s doctrine of the equalization of labor 
cost does not enter into this hide question, I need hardly point 
out. If the United States is at any disadvantage in comparative 
labor cost, the difference is infinitely small and quite indis- 
tinguishable from the general cost of raising beef. Does any 
one seriously maintain that this difference amounts to 15 per 
cent of the value of the product? 

WHO REAPS THE BENEFIT? 
I realize perfectly well that there are other reasons than 














those already given which impel Congressmen to vote for the 
protection of a given article. ‘The foremost reason of all is the 


fact that their constituents are human and therefore desire a 
duty, right or wrong, on whatever article they produce. No one 
knows better than I that the great obstacle which impedes the 
repeal of the hide duty lies in the fact that in this country there 
are more cows than shoemakers. I see clearly enough that we 
must persuade the farmers that they shoulder the curse and 
not the blessing of this duty. 

Touching the question as to whether the packer or the farmer 
gets the benefit of the tax, reams and reams have been writ 
ten smothering arguments in figures. Yet neither side is con- 
vinced. One party claims that there is no thought of anything 
except the beef value when the bargain is struck between the 
farmer and the packer, and that the latter reaps the whole bens 
fit or takes the whole loss if hides rise or fall. The other party 
claims that if the hide is worth an increased price to the 
packer, the laws of competition and trade necessitate a higher 
payment to the farmer. 
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stands out preeminent. A carload of steers badly a re 
lessly scarred by branding brings the same price as a vd 
of similar steers whose hides have not be I 
stock raisers on the ranges really believed that they derived a 
re i from hides, do you not suppose that they s 3 
would reform their method of branding? 

Perhaps the farmer may get some part of the pro 
hide duty. I can not prove that he does not do So, 
wag he will agree with me that the packer g 
lion’s 

B ther the packer or the farmer gets the profit, \ 
it goes into few hands or » Inany, the production ot 
in thi ‘ountry has all ft { resu of a m 
The « tput s limited ( ( iS great I 
li t on price « he one | the traffic « 
( t er | 1 1 pl 1 duty paid 
times e fair and tl ck nd nor! given equ l 
\ ul y l Li i I ‘ { } ~ { ] is 
quotat 


Mr. MOSS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hil i 
question there? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will wait 
just a minute, I will: I want to find my place. 

Mr. MOSS. You were speaking of the fact that hides 1 
nothing to do with the price of cattle. Why will a carload 
cattle with horns cut off shipped to the market bring 
money than the same carload of cattle with horns on 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I admitted that 1 


can prove whether or not the increased value of hide is meas 
ured in the price the farmer receives for his cattle. I mere 
gave an illustration of two carloads of steers side by le 
show that the packer got the lion’s share. 

Mr. MOSS. Does not the gentleman kno that 
that if you ship cattle with horns on it reduces the price of those 


cattle on sale in the mat 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I do not know it; 
and if the gentleman will pardon me, I t 
to the fact. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 


hink he is mistake 


gentleman from Massachusetts that his statement that branding 
the hides of cattle so as to impair their value exercises n | 
ence on the price ol the steer received bv the seller is dis 

and positively denied by the largest shippers, men who are so 
intelligent that they are generally thought to know their own 
interests. I contend that the hide is an important element of 


value and recognized in every transaction 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I did not know that ever 
Judge Cowan denied that fact. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not know whether he did or not; he is 


a lawyer, and may not always agree with the shippers. 





Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have never heard one 
word in denial of my contention from gentlemen on your side 
of this question. The gentleman fro1 W ises Si Mr W 
ontinually buys these hides. I ask him to inform the gentk 
from Texas as to the facts 

Mr. WEISSE. Is not this the fact, that the farmer or « 
raiser appears to be under the impression th 
give the additional 15 per cent on hides if he sells h i 
the shoe manufacturer who sells him the shoes he is to 
buy, and the tanner who sells him leather for less money, to 
speak, will not give him anything? Do they le 
packer trust will give quicker than ten or twenty th i 
shoe manufacturers? I would like to hays sw hat 
from the gentleman fro Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can say to the gentleman that they d 
expect a donation from either of the parties, and if we 
W not get it 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I take it that the 
man from Texas thinks that the farmer is going to 
extra value from these hides in consequence of the « 
he not? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Undoubtedly part of it; he may 
whole 15 per cent 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it a large part 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Iam not a shipper, and I can only 
gentlemen who are interested in the trade say about 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. ‘1 reason | 
because I have heard so many of the Texas genik 
take the same position t t the gent n tro les \l 
SLAYDEN] has taken. I was rather interested to find t 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BurLeson 
the floor of this House on Jan lary 19, 1906 three ve 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Pe: NS] said 

I have always been told that two or three Ser 
small western mountain mineral Stat l 
they got the duty on hides, becau they 


In all the mass of argument one fact | advantage to them. 
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To which Mr. 


They were mistaken about it, and the farmer and stock raiser were 
handed a gold brick. 


3URLESON replied: 


There has been a change in the attitude of some of the gen- 
tlemen from Texas since that time, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts contend that the farmer gets no benefit from this? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman has done 
me the honor to listen to my address up to the present point 


he must be quite aware that “the gentleman from Massachu- | ; 
| of hide. 


setts’? makes no such contention; but distinctly states that the 
proposition is neither subject to proof nor to disproof. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, then, believe that this squares with the Republican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
me conundrums like that. 


sless my soul! do not ask 
| Laughter. ] 
THE CONSUMER’S SHARE. 


And now a new Richmond has entered the field of tariff dis- 
cussion, our friend the ultimate consumer. 
admit that this gentleman has been somewhat neglected in 
previous tariff discussions. Perhaps that fact is not to be 
wondered at. Americans have made money easily and have 
earned good pay. The result has been that we have been some- 
what indifferent in regard to our own expenditures unless they 
should happen to be expenditures incident to our business. 


I admit, then, that the interests of the ultimate consumer | 


must be shown to be on our side, and that fact seems to me to 
be as susceptible of proof as any future proposition can be. 

At the risk of thrashing over old straw, I have a word to 
say as to the extra cost which the present duty on hides adds to 
a pair of shoes. Of course, it all depends on what kind of 
shoes you are discussing. If you mean a pair of thin-soled 
Sunday shoes with a calfskin upper, the difference may not 
be over 3 cents. If, however, you mean a double-soled, fine 
street boot with a grain top, I doubt if 11 cents is an exaggera- 
tion. If you mean a farmer’s pegged shoe, that some of you 
gentlemen call a “ brogan,” the extra cost would probably be 
about 9 or 10 cents with hides at the present prices. 


I am prepared to | 
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here—that we will get a better character of shoe? 
the tariff has nothing to do with that. 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 


Certainly 


I see that the gentleman’s 


mind works the same way as mine. He sees the natural 


sequence of this argument. He has anticipated the exact ques- 
tion which I am just approaching, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. On what figure do you estimate the hides? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I estimate dry salted 
imported hides at 20 cents a pound. The imported hide makes 
up, on an average, 1.7 of a pound of sole leather to the pound 
A packer hide, the domestic hide, makes about eight- 
tenths of a pound of sole leather to the pound of hide. Figure 
a first-class domestic hide at 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman mean to 
say that they got 1.7 pounds of sole leather out of a pound of 


| imported hides? 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
seven-tenths. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
how that is possible. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Because the imported 
hides I speak of are dry; they are shriveled up. That is why 
they sell at 20 cents a pound, when the best packer hides, of 
infinitely superior quality, sell at only 16 or 17 cents. All the 
weight has gone out of the dry salted hides. That is one of 
the facts which confuses many of you gentleman when you start 


Just about one pound and 


| to figure. 


The hide that weighs 70 or 80 pounds when it is taken off 
the animal would not weigh more than 35 pounds when im- 
ported dry salted. When it comes out of the tanning liquor 
most of its weight has been regained. 

Now, coming to the question as to whether cheaper raw ma- 
terials will improve the quality of boots and shoes, I can not 
positively assert that the consumer of shoes will get all the 
benefit if the price of raw material falls, but I can positively 
assert that he is always obliged to shoulder the whole loss 
when the price of raw material rises. Let me explain to 
you just what happens when a raise in cost of production faces 
a shoe manufacturer. As an illustration, let me take a typical 


| case in my own district, where most of the establishments are 


. ; ee 
Farmers’ peg shoes in my part of the world are made with | 


a good, heavy sole and heel, while the upper is frequently made | 
It takes from 2 to 2} pounds of | 


of what is called a “ split.” 
sole leather for a pair of such boots, and it takes about 3 feet 
of “split” leather for the uppers. Now, do not mistake me 
and go home and weigh some soles and heels and measure the 
leather in uppers. You would come to the conclusion that I 
had joined the Ananias Club. You probably would forget to 


| ladies’ $2 shoes. 


| hands is ealled 


send for all the scraps that have been cut off and weigh them | 


also. I will not guarantee my figures, as I never made farmers’ 
shoes, but that which I tell you is my conclusion after much 
cross-questioning. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will my colleague please state what the pro- 
portion of cost would be on a shoe of that kind? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The factory cost is some- 
thing I have had difliculty in finding out. I know the retail 
price of these shoes. They run from $2 to $2.50. What the 
factory cost amounts to depends a good deal on bookkeeping; 
but I will say, for a guess, that the factory cost does not run 
over a dollar on the $2.50 shoe. It may run up as high as $1.25. 


People make more shoes of that sort in the gentleman's district | 4 yas is that the manufacturer next door is in the same boat. 


than they do in mine. Down my way they make more cheap 
and medium grade women’s and misses’ wear—shoes and 
slippers. 

Mr. TIRRELL. The cost of these shoes sold in the factory 
is from 67 cents up to a dollar. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Let us suppose, then, for 
the sake of argument, that the extra-duty cost on a pair of 
$3.50 shoes amounts to 5 or 6 cents. Is the ultimate consumer 
going to get the benefit of the reduction of the duty? Now, 
do not ask me any such absurd question as to how much cheaper 
a pair of $3.50 shoes will be sold if hides are.free. You might 
just as well ask me how much cheaper a dollar dinner would 
be if the price of beef were to fall. You will get a better dollar 
dinner for your money in the one case and you will get a better 
shoe for your money in the other. The real question is this: 
Will you get as much more for your money as you have a right 
to expect? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point that I would like to get some in- 
formation on is this: Why is it that he believes that ‘the re- 
moval of the tariff would improve the grade of shoe made 


| show. 





small and where a member of the firm frequently goes on the 
road to sell directly to the retail trade. 

Our typical manufacturer has a list of regular customers 
who are in the habit of purchasing from him a certain grade of 
The price of raw material goes up, and he finds 
that he can not make that shoe at a profit. A meeting of all 
-the head of the firm, the traveling member, the 
foreman, the forelady, the bookkeeper, and the oflice boy. The 
shoe is put on the middle of the table and they all sit around 
and look at it. The head of the firm suggests a cheaper sole, 
cut, perhaps, from the neck of the hide. The traveling man 
suggests the use of a little “leather board” where it will not 
The foreman suggests a sheepskip top, and the fore- 
lady suggests cheaper trimmings and laces. By the time the 
office boy has had his say the shoe has been skimped enough to 
meet the rise in materials. The consumer pays that bill, does 
he not? 

Good customers’ orders are filled with that skimped shoe 
and the shoe manufacturer sits trembling, for he knows full 
well that those chickens are coming home to roost before he 
fills his orders for the next spring trade. The only consolation 


Time goes by, the ultimate consumer is protesting to the re- 
tailer about the poor wear of the shoes, and the retailer is pass- 
ing the complaint upward to the manufacturer. The retailer 
will give that firm just one more show. Meanwhile, material 
goes up once more, and with sobs and sighs the $2 shoe is 
skimped again. Then comes the deluge. The ultimate con- 
sumer changes his retailer and the retailer changes his manu- 
facturer. Can anyone wonder that the manufacturer leaves no 
stone unturned to keep down the price of his raw material? 
Now, if I am right in supposing that the general tendency of 
leather prices must be upward, anything which can be done to 
stay it must of necessity stay this skimping process and so will 
benefit the ultimate consumer. Of course the manufacturer 
will get the profit if he can; but he can not. He must content 
himself with holding his customers. So long as the shoe trade 
is not conteolled by a trust competition will keep the profits 
down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have listened with much interest to what 
the gentleman has said. I should like to know what is meant 
in the trade by “leather board?” 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Oh, it comes about as 
near—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let him answer mine. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought he had. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I have not yet. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I waive my question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I should say that leather 
board is mostly thick paper, or something of the sort, which has 
been waved within sight of a steer. [Laughter.] It has shreds 
of leather running through it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it a substitute for leather? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is stiffening. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will interest the shoe houses 
in America any, I will make the statement that if we get a 
chance to amend this bill, I am going to offer an amendment 


that there shall be stamped on each shoe the materials which go | 


into its manufacture. Are you in favor of that proposition? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
down in my district they will take my head off for voting for it, 
if the gentleman wants to know. He is right about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
lose his head. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 
the question of the gentleman from Ohio, leather board is com- 
posed of wood pulp and scraps of old leather. When the stuff 
is ground up it is put under high hydraulic pressure and made 
a solid sheet of so-called “ leather board.” 

BENEFITS TO THE SOLE-LEATHER INDUSTRY. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Although I know more 

about the shoe and upper leather business, yet I should not 


Oh, I do not want the gentleman to | 


Oh, I will vote for it, and | 
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omit to say a word of the great boon that free hides would | 
prove for the manufacturers of sole leather. Our exports of 
this commodity have actually diminished since the Dingley 


bill was passed. Whether this diminution is or is not caused 
by the duty on hides a matter of dispute. Personally I 
believe that, to some extent, it certainly is the result of the 


is 


duty. To be sure, if a tanner imports a foreign hide, converts 
it into sole leather, and ships it to England, he is entitled 
to a drawback of the amount of duty the hide has paid. 


Hitherto the collection of this drawback has not been simple, 
but that is not the worst of it. There no drawback on 
exported sole leather made from packer hides, and yet, if my 
argument is sound, the price of packer hides raised 15 
per cent by the existence of a duty on foreign hides. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that our exports of sole leather in 
1907 and 1908 were less than three-quarters of our exports of 
the same articles in the two years prior to the passage of the 
Dingley Act. 

The loss of a foreign market is bad for our sole-leather tan- 
ners, but they are now confronted with a situation which 
alarming. The great packers themselves have extensively en- 
tered into the tanning business, with the result that the inde- 
pendent tanners must buy their raw materials from their own 
competitors. 

Hides fell sharply as a result of the business depression in 
1907, but the independent sole-leather tanner did not reap the 
benefit. Large quantities of hides were held out of the market 
by the packers, and were either tanned in their own tanneries 
or let out for tanning on contract to the independents. The 
result is that there are very few independent tanners to-day in 


is 


is 


is 


a 


this country who have not, at one time or another, been com- | 


pelled to compromise with their powerful rivals on account of 
the scarcity of their raw material. 
THD BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY. 


A sketch of the boot and shoe industry and I am done. We 


make in this country between three and four hundred million | 


dollars’ worth of boots and shoes annually, and of this amount 
we export less than 3 per cent. How is it that we need protec- 
tion if we can export 3 per cent, or any other per cent, of our 
shoes? 


The bulk of our exports are light-weight shoes, often | 


made partly of canvas, and they are sold in Cuba and in Central | 


and South America. The others are mostly exported to Europe 
and are high-grade shoes, with well-known names like 
Walkover, the Regal, and the Hannan. 


port a shoe of even higher grade. These shoes are sold mostly 
to American customers traveling abroad at American shops es- 
tablished for the purpose. To suppose that we are really 
seriously cutting into the sales of European shoes to European 
custon:ers is a very great mistake. I believe that the sales of 
American shoes in France is only one-seventh of 1 per cent of 
the whole French product. A few years ago it really looked as 
if we were going to break down the native shoemakers of 


the | 


A few manufacturers | —- . 
; ; . ; ea eat the United States. 
like Rice & Hutchins, of Boston, and Florsheim, of Chicago, ex- | 








Europe, especially in England, but to-day the tendency is all 
the other way, and our English trade is retrograding instead 
of increasing. 

The cause of all this is not far to seek. Nearly every man 
in this House, I will venture to say, is wearing a welt shoe at 
the present instant. The welt is the strip of leather to which 
the upper and the sole are both fastened. It is the welt which 
makes a shoe elastic, comfortable, and noiseless. The Good- 
year patent for welting shoes by machinery is at the bottom of 
our leap into foreign markets. Until recently, foreigners never 
welted shoes by machinery, and we easily undersold their hand 
sewed shoes of similar quality. There are many other valual 
patents beside the Goodyear; but I mention it for the reason 
that our European trade grew out of it more than out of any 
other. 


nme 


Even after foreigners began to install Goodyear machines, 
nevertheless, our rapid inventive power until a few years ago 
kept us far in the lead of European shoemakers. 

A few years ago the United Shoe Machinery Company ob 
tained control of the best patents and in one way or another 
has developed a situation by which it has become the best cus 
tomer for new inventions. Inasmuch as the United Shoe 
Machinery Company has agencies all over the world from which 
it provides instructors and equips factories, a new machine may 
be installed in Switzerland or even in far-off Finland just 3 
promptly as in Haverhill. With my own eyes I saw last sum 
mer in Nuremberg a shoe made in that town from an American 


pattern by American methods with American machinery. lL ¢ 


amined it as thoroughly as an amateur could do, and I knew 
the right questions to ask. That shoe sold for 7 marks $1.7 
at retail. Outside of a sample shop I do not believe that the 
same shoe could be bought in this country at r for | 

$2.25. 

It was precisely along this line that Mr. George E. Keith, of 
Brockton, Mass., spoke at a meeting of shoe men Boston 
just before the hearings before the Ways and Means Con { 
tee. Mr. Keith is the largest exporter of American shor Li 
makes the Walkover sh He had just returned fron riy 
to Europe when he spoke in Boston. While he felt that |! 
self was in no danger, he warned the medium-priced 
they were in great danger. Mr. Keith came on to Was mn 
to the hearings, accompanying the leaders of the boot | 
industry. I asked Mr. Keith to go on the stand and 
Committee on Ways and Means the facts about Euroy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex ed. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask wm 
the gentleman may be permitted to conclude his re 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I 
not be very long. I have very nearly finished 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I remind the ge ( { he w 
speaking about the testimony of Mr. Keith ind I ] t l 
not lost track of it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I had for é f 

moment, Mr. Chairman. I asked Mr. Keith to ma 
ment. I lunched with him. He was modest and s 
feel that a great many of his fellow-manufacture 
shoes did not agree with him. At all events he did rt yon 
the witness stand. At a meeting of the boot a shoe me 
New York, held a little while later, men spoke their minds 
more freely. 

At that meeting some Swiss shoes were exhibited. I 1 


to 


resolutions 


that they were a revelation 
may, the meeting passed 


those geil 


Be that a 


te 


itiemen. 
which 7 
Committee on Ways and Means, asking a minimu 


ii 


m duty of lo 

per cent on their product. 

Mr. TIRRELIL. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague allow 
to ask him this question: If it is not a fact that Mr. ¢ 
Keith, of whom the gentleman has been speaking. has 
American shoe stores in England and on the Continent 4 
any other shoe manufacturer in this country‘ 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. He is the largest exports 


of shoes in this country. 
Mr. TIRRELL. 


And also one of the largest manufacturers in 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. One of the largest 

Mr. TIRRELL. And did he state to the gentlema ind 
so, will the gentleman state to the House, having that | 
| pean knowledge of the situation—why he objected to the tariff 
being taken off shoes? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. He stated those views in 
public in Boston. I do not recollect correctly enough to repeat 


his private conversation with me. 
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rhree years ago I spoke in this House on the hide question. 
At that time this world-wide development in shoemaking was 
but just underway, and yet even then I stated that 35 per cent 
of the shoemakers in my district would be driven to the wall 
b boots and shoes. To-day the proportion is infinitely 
greater and the percentage will continue to increase just as 
fast as the rest of the world develops our methods in the dif- 


ferent grades of shoes. 


rree 


Now, do not deceive yourselves with the idea that Europeans 
are not goed machinists. Any automobilist can tell you better 
than that. I do not know how many automobiles are imported 


into this country to-day, but the number is large, and yet every 
one of them must surmount a tariff wall of 40 per cent. I have 
heard many Americans claim that our automobiles are just as 
good as the foreign car. I have yet to hear anyone claim that 


ours are the better. We have excellent workmen in the shoe 
trade, and we pay them high wages. They have excellent work- 
men abroad, and they pay them low wages. Formerly their 
labor cost was higher than ours. Since the introduction of 
American machinery in Europe that statement is no longer true. 


Formerly we could defy the world, in spite of our high wages, 
for two good, substantial reasons: First, the superiority of 
American methods of manufacture; and, second, the superior 
style, fit, and finish of American shoes. We have lost the first 
advantage, but we retain the second. 
of superior style, fit, and finish, and a great protection it is in 
fine shoes; but it is a poor reed to lean upon in the cheaper 
goods. Cheaper grades are not bought for their style, fit, and 
finish, but for their durability and usefulness. 


The American maker of fine shoes can still challenge the | 
world. The maker of cheaper grades must be protected or go 


to the wall. 
CONCLUSION. 

Lastly, gentlemen, let me impress on you that the demand for 
free hides is based less on a desire for profit than on a sense 
of injustice. We believe that the cattle industry is thriving; 
we believe that the cow is amply protected in other ways, and 
we believe that the profits from this duty go mostly into the 
pockets of the man who needs them least. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY] 
is recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of this 
or any tariff bill from even the constitutional view point, that 
is considered under a strict construction of the section of the 
Constitution of the United States from which the Congress de- 
rives its power to levy and collect taxes, duties, and imposts, 
always presents to the legislators attempting to frame the bill, 
not one, but a series of vexatious questions; but when, as in this 
case, there is added the difficulties attendant upon apportioning 
the spoils produced by a tariff bill, not framed for revenue 
alone, but with a view to protecting special interests, then, 
indeed, is the task an onerous one. It is the special interests, 
great and small, that in these days and the days that imme- 
diately preceded the public consideration of this bill, infested 
congressional halls and committee rooms seeking their own 
selfish interests, and not, as some of them urged, the public 
weal that add new difficulties. 


However, if the membership of this House are permitted to | 


pass upon the various schedules of this bill untrammeled by 
caucus action, it is my opinion, gathered from the debates that 
I have heard, that the demands of at least some of these selfish 
interests will be denied. 

In the current issue of the American Magazine, Ida Tarbell, 
in commenting on the difficulties I have mentioned, called atten- 
tion to the fact that much of the evidence adduced before the 
Committee on Ways and Means was ridiculous and unreliable. 
She also pointed out the well-known fact that a cursory reading 
of the testimony taken before this committee would easily re- 
veal the interests which each witness represented, as well as 
their narrow and selfish view and the ends sought by these men. 
Miss Tarbell says, and the records bear her out, that “ the in- 
fant-industry ” argument is more alive and persistent than ever. 


. . | 
From New York came a woman who wanted the duty increased 


on basket willows because she was compelled to compete with 
foreign-grown willows, sent into this country by the shipload 
and sold far below what willows can be grown for in this coun- 
try. From Virginia came a cry that mountain-ivy root, for 
making pipes, be protected from the competition of briar wood. 

There were many more industries like this which in the na- 
ture of the case should affect but a small number of people that 
ask that the whole country be taxed that they be taken care of. 
There has never been a more general and complete demonstra- 
tion of how general the notion has become that, no matter how 
few are benefited, it is fair to ask the whole mass to subscribe 
to the fund. Hundreds of pages of testimony are given to 


We still produce shoes | 





requests not to disturb the present schedules unless it be to 
increase the duty, and the reason for the requests when sifted 
down has invariably been that of Mr. George O. Bower, of 
Philadelphia, in asking for an increase on a certain product 
handled by his firm, that it was not for protection but for pro- 
hibition, to increase his profits by securing more of the market. 
But, of course, most of the witnesses pretended that they were 
solicitous for the American workmen, and various other philan- 
thropic motives. The “laird of Skibo” appeared before the 
committee and gave away some of the secrets of the game. It 
was said by the steel men that Andrew violated the rules of 
the game; that after he had gotten all he wanted he was un- 
willing to permit them to continue. 

Among other things he hit the nail on the head when he said, 
with reference to the testimony of the magnates of the steel 
trust who had preceded him: 

_ They are incapable of judging; no judge should be permitted to sit 
in a cause in which he is interested; you make the greatest mistake 
in your life if you attach importance to an interested witness. 


Rather crudely put, but no one could misunderstand his 
meaning. 


Judge Alton B. Parker, in a speech recently delivered, gave 
| utterance to a truism when he said: 


The instant we impose a tariff on the importation of any merchan- 
| dise, not for the purpose of raising money for the support of the Gov- 
| ernment, but solely for the purpose of shutting out competition, that 
instant we tax unjustly every other class in the community, not for the 
common good but for the undue benefit of those engaged in producing 
the particular article. Immediately on doing so as to one article, the 
| manufacturers or producers of another desire earnesily to pass into 
the favored class. Example furnishes precedent; precedent creates new 
example. This is but the working out of ordinary human impulse. 





The ideal way of collecting taxes to pay the expenses of gov- 
ernment would be a system whereby those who can best afford 
it would carry the heavy end of the burden, instead of, as it is 
now, the reverse; those who can least afford it are paying the 
big end of the taxes. And the procuring of this desired end, it 
seems to me, is not so hard if we will go about it earnestly and 
intelligently. The inheritance tax can be made to yield a larger 
return. Then, there is the income tax, on the authority of no 
less 2 man than the President of the United States in his speech 
accepting the nomination tendered him by the Republican con- 
vention, when he said that, in his opinion, an income-tax law 
could be placed upon the statute books without amending the 
Constitution. Of course this should be graduated, and probably 
the lowest income taxed should be about $4,000, It is true that 
the possessors of these incomes might have to forego some of 
their luxuries, but they will be able to derive satisfaction from 
the fact that they are thus enabling their less fortunate brethren 
| to obtain a few more of the necessities of life. Of course we 
would still levy duties on imports, but they could be levied 
highest on luxuries and lowest on necessities. 

The Democratic party, in convention assembled, at Denver 
last summer adopted as a plank in its platform a demand for 
the repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print paper, lumber, tim- 

ber, and logs, a departure from its position for tariff for reve- 
nue only, but it seems to me that our party was justified in 
trying to put consumers of the articles mentioned in the privi- 
leged class just by way of giving the greatest number a taste 
of what the other infinitesimally smaller group, the manufac- 
turers of lumber and the owners of stumpage, had enjoyed so 
long. It also had in mind the conservation of the forest and 
the prevention of the great losses due to freshets, which we 
were assured by authorities were caused by the destruction of 
our forests. For we, like President Roosevelt, had sat at the 
feet of that great conservator, Gifford Pinchot, and had learned 
our lessons well. Gifford Pinchot attained his high position in 
public life by reason of the fact that he was a protégé of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and because of the confidence that the Ameri- 
san people had in him as an unselfish worker with high aims. 

But he has fallen from his high estate. About the time of the 
| so-called “lumberman’s banquet,” held in this city on February 
| 13 last, rumors began to be current that Mr. Pinchot was waver- 
ing, but it was not until Mr. Roosevelt had retired from the 
| presidency that Pinchot finally lined up on the other side. 
| There is an old saw which runs, “ When the cat’s away the 
| mice will play;” and any person gifted with imagination can, 
| in his mind’s eye, see a short but strenuous gentleman rest- 
| lessly pacing to and fro on the captain’s bridge of an African- 
| bound steamer and ever and anon, Napoleon-like, gazing with 





far-away and saddened look toward the fast receding shores of 
far-away America; the while an embryo Binns, perched high 
in the wireless cage, is sending a message addressed, “ Pinchot, 
Washington: The lumbermen will get you if you don’t watch 
out. Signed, T. R.” [Applause.] But it is too late. The 
| lumbermen advanced on Washington. 


They saw, they con- 
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verted; and when they left the Nation’s Capital, it is said that 
Gifford Pinchot was chained a captive at their chariot wheels. 

Lumber enters in some form or other into the absolute necessi- 
ties of the daily life of every man, woman, and child of our great 
country; and now, in this season of depression, in the midst of 
the terrible panic, while the great mass of our citizens are com- 
pelled by dire necessity or the fear of it to skimp and save and 
exercise the greatest care in their expenditures and to practice 
all forms of pitiful and petty economies, it seems is a splendid 
time to grant them the boon of unprotected lumber. But we are 
told that lumber is now comparatively cheap. My answer is, let 
us make it cheaper, and if there be anything in the insistent 
demands of the lumber and stumpage interest removal of the 
tariff will make it cheaper. If it is made cheaper, it will stimu- 
late building operations, and that means renewed activity and 
the employment of men, not only in the lumber and building 
lines, but in all its allied industries. We are told by some so- 
called *“ authorities” that the tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of lumber. Common sense teaches the contrary, else why 
is it that the most powerful and far-reaching lobby that this 
city has ever seen has been diligently at work for the purpose 
of preserving a prohibitive tariff? The concern exhibited by 
the lumber interests either refutes the proposition or is evi- 
dence that these men know nothing about their business. 

Government statistics show that less than 2 per cent of our 
lumber supply at present comes from Canada, and that fully as 
much lumber is exported from this country to Canada. The 
American lumberman will not much longer be permitted to 
‘‘eat the cake and keep it also.” The lumbermen of Canada are 
so incensed at the absence of all reciprocity in our lumber duty 
that unless the bars are thrown down and the importation of 
jumber into this country permitted, there will be a prohibitive 
import duty levied by Canada which will deprive our lumber 
interests of the market which they have been enjoying there. 
It is notorious that for many years lumber from this side of 
the line has been shipped into Manitoba and the other prairie 
provinces in great quantities; also that the southern pine has 
flooded the maritime and eastern provinces. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway purchases practically all of its car material 
from our Southern States, and only this last season the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, after calling for bids for timber to be 
used on the western end of its line, placed the contract on 
Puget Sound. How can it be possible that our lumbermen are | 
unable to compete on a parity with Canadian lumbermen in | 
their home market when they are constantly shipping their 
lumber into the Canadian market? 

We are astonished to learn that the sidetracks of the rail- 
roads of the country are crowded to their utmost to furnish 
standing room for 305,000 idle cars and locomotives. Think of ! 
it. Idle ears and engines enough to make a solid line from 
Washington to San Francisco. 

Now, no one will dispute that if a movement is started in the 
lumber industry but that these cars, or a large portion of them, 
will start, will once more be engaged in carrying out the designs 
for which they were constructed, and to man them will give 
employment to idle trainmen and others formerly engaged in 
the railroad business. 





































































But the case of the consumer versus the lumber trust, the | 


lumber manufacturer and producer, and those interested in 
stumpage, it seems to me is proven beyond peradventure. The 
last word on the subject was spoken by my friend and col- 
league |[Mr. HowLanp], when yesterday for one hour he held 
the attention of this House and exposed the fallacies of the 
opposition with clear and convincing argument based on incon- 
trovertible facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been proud of the fact that I 
was born in the Buckeye State; that my ancestors, as pioneers, 
helped to drain her swamps and to clear her trackless forests. 


Northwestern Ohio, which I have the honor to represent, was | 


referred to contemptuously in the long ago as the 
district,” but it has now developed into the fairest garden spot 
in that fair State. Ohio is sweet music to my ears. Her 
statesmen sons, whether as Chief Executive of this Republic, 
in the Senate of the United States, or upon this floor, have 


always faced and performed every duty with singular ability, | 


high courage, and strong endeavor, and my colleague [Mr. How- 
LAND] proved by his masterful handling of the task which he 
yesterday essayed that he is no exception to the rule, 
[Applause. ] 

It has been urged by the opponents of free lumber that it will 
result in wasting in the woods all of the cheaper grades of tim- 
ber, for the reason that it will not pay to move it from the place 
of felling it to the point of manufacture. That this argument is 
mere speculation and contrary to the facts I know from per- 
sonal knowledge, for in my own home city among its largest and 
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most successful enterprises is a concern, the Defiance Box Com 
pany, which manufactures into crates and boxes timber that our 
opponents would have us believe would be entirely wasted; and 
this was the one manufacturing plant within my knowledge 
which increased its business and was not compelled to shorten 
its working days during the panic, or depression, as my friends 
on the other side prefer to call it. A striking refutation of the 
dismal prediction of the “ standpatters.” 

That the lumber industry needs no protectien, except from the 
rapacity of some of those engaged in it, is proven by the advance 
in the price of the commodities handled by them between the 
years 1892 and 1907. Facts admitted and published to the 
world by the publication known as the American Lumberman, of 
Chicago, the mouthpiece of the lumbermen of America, show the 
advance in these commodities as follows: 
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It has been proven that there is no need of protection for the 
American lumber industry and that the present tariff an un- 
necessary and galling burden upon the people and a premium on 
more rapid destruction of our forests, and this the more glaring 
when conservation of these natural resources is one of the prob- 
lems of greatest national importance, and attention has been 
time and time again called to this fact by Mr. Pinchot, and he 
has painted a dark and gloomy picture of the price that future 
generations will pay for this wanton destruction. 

As to the plaint that labor engaged in the lumber business 
can not compete with the Hindoo and other oriental labor of 
Canada—and it seems that Canada is practically our sole com- 
petitor in the lumber business my colleague [Mr. How- 
LAND] well said yesterday, this is an illusion and a dream, 
for testimony of credible witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee shows conclusively that white labor is paid better 
prices in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon? and 
| while it is admitted that some of the western Canadian mills 
employ oriental labor, it is not through choice but necessity, 
because of the scarcity of white labor, and while the wage per 
day per man paid to the oriental is somewhat lower than to 
the white man for the corresponding work, still the superiority 
and efficiency of the white man make his labor cheaper. Mr. 
Fk. V. Lynch, a lumberman of St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of 
| lumber in Canada and the owner of timber in the United States, 


Is 


as 


| testified before the Ways and Means Committee that he was 
interested in two large sawmills in western Canada: that the cost 
of these mills and equipment was about $400,000 apiece: that 
similar mills and equipment in United States $150,000 
less, and that the difference in cost was accounted for by the 
tariff charged by the Canadian government on American macbin- 
| ery, with which his company’s mills are equipped, the high 
freight rate in transporting machinery, and the high cost of 
labor which prevails there, together with the lack of efficiency 
| of the Canadian mechanics as compared with the American, — 
He further said they employed no oriental labor: that most 


cost 


of the employees were Americans, highly skilled employ 
‘ees, including manager and superintendents. That they had 


| learned their trades and business in the United States, and that 
they were induced to go to Canada for Mr. Lynch’s 
| pany because they received higher wages in Canada than at 
home, and it follows, I think, that Mr. Lynch’s company, like 
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| others, pays these Americans higher wages, not from philan- | 
en but because they were more efficient than could | 
} ed in Canada. Mr. A. J. Scanlon, a lumberman of 
\l Apo scouts the claims of the “standpatter.” He says 
that | d associates are heavily interested in Canadian stump- 
but are likewise owners of timber in Oregon, Florida, and 
Louisiana, and are interested in the manufacture of lumber on 
Scanlon, Minn., and Kentwood, La., and that 
proporti f r every hundred dollars invested in Canadian 
timber t l ore than a thousand dollars invested in tim- 
] h side of the line 
me that Mr. Scanlon, interested as he is in 
th e of lumber and the ownership of stumpage 
both d in Canada, would make an ideal witness. He 
l 
iny re on to li e that ] s would be seriously 
l t tar ! I ld not be here ad 
t I } ] I ion t t t ff iber should 1 I 
' se i no l { t Ame! i wi tufacture 
” ca xX« t ) they are owners of 
| t t { ! ‘ ! ‘ ntry is in the hand 
d corporations nd is held as an investment, and also not 
d i viev inuf it it S investment have 
i nm very profi e, and will continue to do so, regardles 
l here is a duty on lumber coming into this country or not I 
ad t wider it equitable and just to afford protection to that f 
of investments at the expense of the pub at large 
In 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897 it was possible to purchase timber in 
Minnesota at from $1 to $2 per thousand for white and Norway pin¢ 
Che tamarack, jack pine, and spruce, if there was any on the land, was 
included in the sale without cost to the purcha To-day the mini 
mum price on timber in Minnesota is not less than $6 per thousand 
and the maximum $12 per thousand, depending on the quality and 
accessibility of it for logging purposes, and there is little to be had at 
these prices The jack pine, spruce, and tamarack above mentioned, 
which were not formerly included in the purchase price, are now paid 
for at the same rate as the other t er on the land. The same condi 
tions prevail to-day in the pine districts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
except that prices of stumpage are higher for especially good bunches 
of timber 


I believe that the removal of the tariff on lumber would conserve the 


forests of our country. I think it would have a tendency to check the 

normal advances that have occurred of late years, both in timber and 
lumber I believe it will broaden the markets for the consumers of 
lum - and eventually lead to a more uniform, healthy condition of the 


lun 

I have on my desk clippings from over 100 prominent news- 
papers and farm journals published in every portion of the 
United States that are calling upon the American Congress to 


* trade in general in this country. 


put lumber and the products of logs and timber on the free 
list, among them one from the Ohio State Journal, a progressive 
and independent Republican newspaper, of my own State. In 
the light of this insistent demand from the great body of 
the American consumers, in the light of this call from an en- 
lightened press, in the light of the testimony of these lumber- 
men and what amounts to almost common knowledge, logs 
and the products of logs should be placed upon the free list. It 
will enlarge the opportunities of thousands of men to own 


their own homes. Even though it should work a temporary hard- 
ship to the few, manufacturers of lumber and owners of stump- 
age, it will have the effect of benefiting the many. It will en- 
courage the home builder, and everyone concedes that a man 
who owns his own home is a better citizen. It may have the 
effect of reducing the number of mansions on the hill, but it 


will undoubtedly increase the number of cottages in the valley. | 


As to which state of affairs is preferable, determine by your 
vote, 

There are many other things in this bill that I would put on 
the free list; notably, all of those natural products of which we 
have but one crop-—coal, iron ore, petroleum and its products 
as well as coffee, tea, and many other necessities. I can not sub- 


seribe to the “ standpatter’s”’ doctrine that anything that will 
make it harder for the workingman to own a little home, 
through high prices for lumber, nails, hardware, glass, and 


everything that enters into the construction of a 
a good thing for the country. 


house, will be 
I will add that the products of 


stee] should be on the free list or very near it. A fallacious 
argument of the “standpatter’’ when driven to bay, as they 


are on the lumber and steel question, is that while a protective 
duty on these things is almost indefensible, still when woven 
into a systematic whole is perfection itself, as though by com- 
bining many things, wrong in themselves, good could result. 
And, Mr. Chairman, if by an effort of mine I can encourage 


or be of assistance to an American home builder, I will feel 
that I have not lived in vain. [Loud applause.] 
Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 


a question. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WEISSE. For just a single question. On March 26 I 
asked the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Core] whether the decline 
in the price of horses from 1893 to 1900 was not $17 per head. 


will be very glad, indeed, to yield to 
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He denied that statement in his answer to me. 
in the Recorp a statement showing that horses did decline $17 


He has inserted 
from 1893 to 1900. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I believe the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
right; I agree in that. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp a letter I received recently from the editor 


of a farm and stock journal, which is self-explanatory, and for 
that purpose I ask that my remarks may be extended in the 
Recorp. I do not care to trespass further on the time of the 
House, as I have already had the time allotted me extended 


k the House. 
The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 


fifteen minutes, for which courtesy I than 
The CHAIRMAN 


consent to extend 


tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
lie letter inserted is as follows: 
FARM AND STOCK, 
St. Joseph, Mo., February 16, 1909. 
Hon. Timorny T. ANSBEeRRY, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Now that tariff revision is impending and the Ways and 
\f ; 


I ; Committee is at work on a bill for a new tariff law, we have 
s wondered whether Members of Congress fully understand how 
interested the farmers of this country are in the tariff on lum- 

1 other forest products. 
! tiy or ron , the farmers believe that what amounts to a 
mber trust pra lly controls the price of lumber all over the coun- 
They know t the price of lumber has increased anywhere from 
to 200 per cent in the last ten or fifteen years; they also know 
he publications of the Department of Agriculture that our forests 
nearly exhausted, and they can not understand how Congress can 
a moment permit any portion of the tariff on lumber, whether 
yuugh or finished, to remain at a time when our forests are dwindling 
d the price of lumber is endlessly ascending. The way the farmer 
ires it out, he is taxed 10 per cent on every post he buys, 30 per 
cent on every box shook, $2 a thousand feet on every rough board, and 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a thousand on the finished lumber he may require, 


the 


purpose of creating a tariff wall which makes his lumber 
higher, enormously increases the value of the standing timber held by 





the speculators, and encourages the destruction of the remaining for- 
ests, ich eventually can only be regarded as a national disaster 

We are sending you under another cover a copy of Farm and Stock, 
containing a marked editorial on this subject, which voices our views 
and, we believe, the views of the great masses of the farming popula- 
tion of this country. If there is any one feature of the tariff law on 
which the farmers are well informed, it is in regard to lumber, and 
it will be impossible to placate them with any tariff which merely takes 
eme kinds of lumber off the dutiable list and leaves others. Fully 
half the lumber the farmer buys for a new house is finished and the 
present tariff on it is absolutely prohibitive. 

Che farmer knows full well that if he conld not raise cereals and 
provisions enough to feed the country the consuming millions would 
knock the tariff off these commodities in a flash. He knows very 
well that the present timber crop, which is practically the only crop 
that can be raised, is nearly exhausted, comparatively speaking, and 
he can not understand any process of reasoning which undertakes to 


defend the tariff on these commodities, 
Very truly, yours, 
FARM AND STock, 
Freo. J. Wricnt, Pditor. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, it is pleasant to be able in gen- 
eral debate to violate the usual custom here by speaking on the 
subject before the committee. 

If Members desiring to ask questions can contain themselves 
until I conclude what I desire to say, I will be thankful to 
them. My remarks will be confined mainly to the history of 
tariff legislation and the wisdom of its revision. I will have 
something to say on the subject of a duty on hides, also a little 
on wool and sugar. 

I shall waste little time in answering the long since exploded 
| aeademie free-tra‘ie theories still reiterated here. Their fallacy 

was demonstrated in actual practice by the operation of the 
Wilson free-trade tariff of 1894, which produced wumparalleled 
distress in this country, and by the operation of the present 
protective tariff, which restored universal prosperity to this 
country. 

With a limited time and an unlimited subject for diseussion, 
I am warned that I can not hope to more than touch on a few 
of the many important things involved in this tariff bill. 

SOMDB TARIFF HISTORY. 

A tariff on imports to this country came first chiefly on ac- 
count of England’s unjust laws by which her colonies were pro- 
hibited from manufacturing even necessary articles in common 
use and compelling the inhabitants thereof to buy their goods 
“manufactured in England across the sea.” 

I think the Ways and Means Committee of this House and 
the country are to be congratulated upon the general fairness 
of the bill reported and the evident desire of the committee to 
maintain the principle of protection to American labor and 
American industries. I say this much in justice to the com- 
mittee, although there may be parts of the bill which I think 
should be amended. 

The task devolving on a Republican Congress of revising the 
Dingley tariff act of 1897, a Republican measure, is a vastly 
more difficult and delicate task than a revision of any former 
tariff act. This because, for the first time, a party of protec- 

| tion is called on to revise a protective tariff act exclusively of 
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Without now going back to the earlier tariff | 
acts and the history of their repeal or revision, we commence 
with the Walker tariff act, passed July 30, 1846, in President 
Polk’s administration, which embodied only the principle of 
tariff for revenue only, based on ad valorem duties, and for that 


its own creation. 


purpose it proved a signal failure. It was entitled “An act re- 
ducing the duty on imports.” The Democratic platform of 1908 
uses almost the same language. There was no general revision 
or repeal of that act until the passage of the Morrill tariff act 
of March 2, 1861, at the close of Buchanan’s administration, 
and this latter act was largely in the nature of an emergency 
act to provide for an empty Treasury and the payment of then 
existing Treasury notes and loans and to authorize a further 
loan, as well as to fix the duties on imports. The Treasury of 
the United States was not only then empty by reason of the 
operation of the Walker tariff, but money could not then be bor- 
rowed by the United States, at home or abroad, at 10 per cent 
per annum. This pretended revenue tariff had prevented new 
industries from being started and had destroyed the few that 
had been struggling for existence. The fires had gone out of 
the furnaces and the wheels of industry had ceased to hum, 
and labor was scarce, and what little there was in mine, field, 
or shop was cheap. The price of imported inferior railroad 
iron—not steel rails—was then usually above $100 per ton, and 
many other imported articles were equally high, compared with 
present prices paid for American protected like products. 

The Morrill tariff act was largely a Republican measure, 
though it had the approval of President Buchanan only two 
days before Abraham Lincoln’s first inauguration. The clouds 
of the civil war were then darkening the political sky. Seven 
States of the Union had already passed ordinances of secession, 
and the so-called ‘‘ Confederate States of America’ had been 
(February 8, 1861) christened. War was in the air. Under 
such existing and impending conditions the Morrill tariff bill 
was enacted into law to provide for and to meet them. The 
financial conditions thet arose during and incident to the war 
and the general business conditions which also necessarily then 
arose were so unusual in character as to prevent our accurately 
calculating the normal effect of a protective tariff act, even of 
the moderate kind then existing. 

The Government was a buyer and consumer of agricultural and 
all kinds of home products. Eleven States of the Union joined 
the Confederate States. The whole business and productive 
power of the loyal States of the Union were devoted to sustain- 
ing it, and foreign commerce, especially in American bottoms, 
disappeared from the seas. Our surplus products, in so far as 
we had any, were not sold in competition with other nations 
of the world. Our able-bodied men were in the army or navy, 
and the demand for labor was great and wages were high. 
Grain, forage, and meats from the farms -brought high prices. 
So of manufactured articles of all kinds. Yet, notwithstanding 
all the unusual or abnormal conditions, the Morrill tariff act 
of 1861 and other less general tariff acts of the war times 
helped largely to start up business on favorable lines, conducive 
to higher wages for the wage-earner and more stable prices 
for the products of the agriculturists—in short, to Americanize 
our productive powers and resources. The war marks strongly 
the beginning of a period in this country when the tendency 
was for our people to remove from the farms to cities and 
towns, to change from a bucolic life to a city or to a more gre- 
garious one. About 75 per cent of the people of the United 
States in 1860, before slavery was abolished, were engaged 
in agriculture, and now, according to the best statistics obtain- 
able, not over 35 per cent of them are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in agriculture. 

Three of the five counties, Madison, Fayette, and Pickaway, 
of my district in Ohio, unexcelled for richness of and 
productiveness, have decreased in population since 1880. The 
two counties, Clark and Miami, with large manufacturing 
interests have increased in population. It must not be inferred 
from this statement that the number of farms in the three 
counties has decreased or that their productiveness or value 
has depreciated or that the dignity of labor thereon 
been affected by any social, business, or political changes. 


soil 


has 
On 


the contrary, farmers now are better housed, have better barns, ! 


do their field work easier, possess better implements, have bet 
ter roads for travel and over which to transport their products 
to market, have more and better carriages and buggies to 
ride in, enjoy more and better facilities for improvement and 
the education of their children, and have better mail advan- 
tages through rural delivery and otherwise than at any prior 
period. Their lands are generally cleared and are easier culti- 
vated than in earlier times. 

It is highly important that the probably now 30,000,000 of 
our agricultural people should have their interests carefully 








protected in any tariff legislation, for on our food supply de 


pends largely the success of all other pursuits. The farmer has 
| the least representation here and before our committees, and 
his interests are the most likely to be neglected. All other 
general or special interests seem to be represented by agents, 
attorneys, or lobbyists. The sheep or wool interests seem to be 


the only ones concerned in agriculture who are represented here. 
But I have strayed somewhat from the history of tariff legis 
lation. There were a number of partial or amendatory tal 
acts passed between the Morrill tariff and the next general 
tariff revision. The tariff act of March 3, 1883, was a gener 
one, and it was largely prepared on the report of a tariff 
mission. It was generally moderate in its protective provi 
and though favored in the course of its preparation 


Dy 


posed strong advocates of protection, some of them—William 
McKinley, 2 member then of the Ways and Means Committee 
and others—voted against the bill. Some of this unexpected 
opposition came through the persuasion of Mr. Blaine, of 


Maine (not then in Congress), who was then of the opinion that 
free trade was about to become popular. Mr. Blaine, and some 
Members of Congress who failed to support the 1883 tariff act, 


later changed their minds and became somewhat famous as 
protectionists., 

The Mills tariff bill was reported to this House April SSS 
and to the Senate with amendments January 22, 1SS9. The 
House disagreed to a conference on the Senate amendm 


January 26, 1889, and the bill failed. 

The House bill, popularly known as the “ McKinley bill,” 
reported by him April 16, 1890, and it became, with some amend 
ments, a law October 1, 1890. It, too, was not extremely 
as a protective tariff act. 

Next came the Wilson-Gorman Act of August 
December 20, 1898, Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
bill to the House, and the House passed it February 
the Senate passed it with amendments July 3, 1894; and on the 
conferees of the Senate and House failing to agree, the House 
discharged their conferees and concurred in the Senate amend- 
ments August 13, 1894, and the bill was presented to President 
Cleveland for his approval August 15, 1894, and it became a law 
without his approval. He neither vetoed nor approved the bill, 
but expressed his condemnation of it in a letter to Mr. W 
July 2, 1894, which was read to the House August 13, 
roundly scolding his party friends for their failure to carry 
Democratic free-trade principles. 

The consequences arising from the fact that it was understood 
that the Democratic party, when it came into power in 1893, 
would pass a free-trade tariff act, and the further fact that it 
soon did so in principle, necessarily proved most disastrous to all 
the business interests of the whole country and produced more 
distress, especially among the laboring classes of our people, 
than ever occurred in a like period before. The previous good 
protective times helped to intensify the real business depression 
that followed this act. It destroyed business confidence, with- 
out which prosperity can not exist. 

The country awaited anxiously the revision which came when 
the Republican party was restored to power and the Dingley 
tariff of July 24, 1897, became a law. The Dingley bill was re 
ported to the House from the Committee on Ways and Means 


radical 


1S04. On 
reported the 
2, 1894, and 


} 
ison 


1S, 


out 


ys 


March 19, 1897, and passed it March 31, 1897, and the Senate 
July 7, 1897, and by both the Senate and the House July 24, 
1897. It was debated eleven days in the House and forty-two 
days in the Senate. It was approved by President McKinley 
July 24, 1897. 

This act speedily brought prosperity to the whole country 
with the assurance that a protective system would continue it 


definitely. 


Although its operation has been violently 
here and elsewhere for a dozen years, its protective 


has proved a blessing to our people, especially to the laboring 
classes of all occupations, and in six successive congressional and 
in three presidential elections the people have approved it. Dur 
ing its existence there has been more universal prosperity, greater 


increase in wealth, more general employment of our people, more 
money spent and donated to support, establish, and maintain r¢ 
ligious, charitable, and educational institutions; to encourage 
art and science; to upbuild the Army and Navy of the United 
States; to fortify our coasts; to extend the mail service to al 
our inhabitants, and so forth; and to provide for the general 
welfare of our people than in any other like perivd in our his 
tory. In the same period the expense of the war with §; 

has been mainly met and the United States has expanded i 

a world power, and new possessions have been acquired, with 
consequent large expenditures. The map of the world has been 
changed. We have built a navy to cope on the high seas with 
the most powerful nations of the earth. The bi gz of 


{ Panama Canal has been entered on, and is being fa 
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toward completion. 


The Dingley tariff act made these and other 
great things possible. 

The claim that monopolies and trusts have also prospered 
during the existence of the Dingley tariff and that particular 
individuals have amassed a disproportionate share of wealth 
and power is more apparent than real, and the Dingley tariff is 


not responsible for them. ‘The number of these is comparatively 
small when the whole number of our inhabitants engaged in 
business are taken into account. The common people never be- 
fore enjoyed so much general prosperity as in the last ten years, 
und never before, in this or any other country, toiled so few 
hours per day and yet possessed so much of the Nation’s wealth 
and so many homes. All parties profess to favor legislation 
that will secure universal prosperity. This can not be brought 
about without some of the more enterprising acquiring large for- 
tunes. Poverty of the masses of our people is not the panacea 
for inordinate individual wealth, as our Democratic friends seem 
to think. 

If trusts and monopolies were necessarily incident to our Na- 
tion’s prosperity, then general poverty and distress would seem 
to be the only way to get rid of them. But, happily, they are 
not necessarily the offspring of prosperity, nor is poverty the 
true remedy for them. Trusts and monopolies, whenever found 
to be an evil, should be separately dealt with by proper legis- 
lation. 

The financial panic of 1907 bore no relation to the tariff, and 
but for the tariff its evil effects would have been more calami- 
tous and far-reaching than they were. Bad business methods 
brought it about, and a return to honest methods soon stopped 
its disastrous progress. We have learned some wholesome les- 
sons from it. The large business corporations, such as con- 
trolled the railroads and the larger operations of the country, 
were the first and principal sufferers from the panic. These 
same corporations are here denounced as monopolies and in the 
same breath their condition is pointed to as evidence of the 
hard times supposed to still exist. 

It is, however, somewhat misleading to point out that rail- 
ways have large numbers of idle cars on sidetracks and that 
there are now large numbers of unemployed men. If through 
short crops and want of business confidence cars are not in use 
and men are unemployed, a protective tariff is not to be blamed 
for it. The remedy certainly will not come from free trade; 
that is, by turning our laborers out of mills and shops at home 
and by buying our supplies of manufactured articles from other 
countries, and by compelling our farm people to sell their grain 
and food animals to pauper-paid laborers in distant parts of the 
world. 

In even ordinary prosperous times, in certain seasons of each 
year, there are necessarily many idle cars to be seen on side 
tracks, and there are always a considerable number of people 
unemployed; some through misfortune, some by accident, some 
because their chosen occupation does not continue the year 
round, and some by choice or indisposition. Business can not 
continue to boom perpetually, even in the United States. 

If there are, in exceptional times, apparently many unemployed 
persons in a great business center like New York, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, or other great city, where large, varied, and numerous 
industries exist, it is because there is in it a large population 
and many employees. When conditions, from any cause, be- 
come unfavorable throughout the whole country, it naturally 
seems that more people are thrown out of work at such a center 
than elsewhere, though, relatively, this is not the case. It 
only where large numbers are brought together that unfavor- 
able conditions are clearly observed. And what would the con- 
dition of unemployed people be if they were located where no 
manufacturing or producing enterprises existed? What would 
or could they do if mining or manufacturing were not con- 
ducted anywhere? 


is 


If so employed, where would the market be for their surplus 
farm products, if they had any? If they were not able to get 
work at all on farms, then where? 

tut the real cause of trouble never arises in the great active 


business centers, but always in consequence of a general busi- | 


ness depression and a failure of confidence in the future, or for 
some other controlling cause over which the producers at such 
centers have no control and which are not connected with or 
dependent on any American tariff law. The trouble, if trouble 
comes, is always with the consumers of a particular product 
rather than with its producer; not on account of any protective 
duty on any special thing. And the general result is that as 
soon as confidence is restored business revives, and those who 
were in enforced idleness are given work, and usually at the 
same wages formerly paid them. Wages no not in such cases 
go, or have not usually gone, down for men employed in the 
principal industries. 





What would be the effect on these people if | 
they could only be employed as farm hands or as agriculturists? | 
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Free trade which prevents the establishing of important in- 
dustries at great centers, or generally anywhere, is the only 
remedy proposed to prevent idleness. It is the mother of idle- 
ness. That is, to prevent natural laborers, in exceptional times, 
from the danger of becoming temporarily unemployed, the free 
trader would so legislate as to prevent his being employed at 
good wages at all; or if employed in a prosperous business, the 
free trader would destroy it, to make certain that by no possi- 
bility could they obtain employment at all where their genius, 
skill, and industry would be properly rewarded. 

The annual values, stated in round numbers, of products 
of all kinds in the United States are: 


DRE DECRG iia cnt sc cittncennnicninnsminintieaianon $7, 500, 000, 000 
OOS * I ssa ities tien inchecliennte nina enitianimetiiinmiin 2, OOO, VOL, OOO 
ORE, RE TOD EB io a: mciecncictn i ennecientinintn tata 1, 000, 000, OOO 


Manufactured products 18, 000, 000, 000 


28, 500, 000, 000 
The for- 
The value of 


OO ai ccncedieteithtietalalinniniaicn nical atiaapielianiiainaie 

The value of our annual exports is $1,700,000,000. 
eign market for our products is only 5.9 per cent. 
our home consumption is $26,800,000,000. 

The home market for our products is 94.1 per cent. 

Our prosperity depends on maintaining the home market as 
much as on home production. 

When capital and labor are employed our people are inter- 
dependent producers and consumers, and necessarily enjoy 
prosperity. The value of material used, cost of production, 
and the wages earned and profits made then remain in tbe 
United States. 

Revision that will lessen either our home production or our 
| home market will be unjust, unwise, un-American, and will 
|} endanger our prosperity. 
| Some of our capitalists and business men who are slow to re- 
| sume their former business enterprises in their full scope are 
| now only waiting for a new tariff act to be passed to restore 

confidence and in order that they may know what business 

policy is to permanently prevail. Business confidence must be 
| general to bring general prosperity. 
Having said this much as to the history of past tariff legis- 
| lation and its effect upon labor and business, I come to the 
| position of the two principal parties on tariff revision. 
REPUBLICAN V, DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICIES. 
A tariff is a duty on goods imported from a foreign country. 
| It is of early origin in the United States. The first Congress, 
as its first general law in its first session, July 4, 1789, enacted 
| the first tariff act. It had the approval of George Washington, 
the first President of the young Republic. It was professedly 
protective in character. Its first section opened with a_pre- 
amble expressing its objects thus: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the dis- 
charge of debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported, 

During Washington’s Presidency 14 acts were passed, and re- 
ceived his approval, relating to the collection of duties on 
imports. 

The tariff acts of March 8, 1791, and May 2, established, 
in the main, our administrative system of collecting import 
duties through customs officers, ports of entry, and so forth, the 
existence of which some of our Democratic 
much deplore. 


2, 1792 


Members here so 


That there must be from time to time a careful revision of 
any tariff law all should agree. Changes in the condition and 
development of new and the going out of old industries in our 
still new and highly progressive Nation necessarily require this, 
but it should not be so revised as to destroy or impair existing 
industries or to reduce the wages of laborers engaged tlerein. 
A business that has been honestly built up with labor, skill, en- 
terprise, and capital under the operation of a wise law has 
vested rights, and those dependent on its continuing for their 
|; employment at remunerative wages are justly entitled to have 
| it maintained. It would be criminal in character to repeal or 
modify a law on the faith of which a business has been estab- 
lished so as to destroy it, Revision of the present tariff law does 
not imply a reversal of our existing tariff system of protection. 
An abnormally high duty should be reduced, but to reduce any 
duty below a reasonably protective level would invite disaster. 

The Republican party, though strongly committed to a tariff 
revision in its last national platform, promised a continuance of 
the present protective tariff system and laid down the central 
principle upon which the revision should be had. This is 
clearly stated in its platform thus: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment 
of maximum and minimum rates to be administered by the President 


under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to 
meet discriminations by foreign countries against Amercan goods en- 
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tering their markets, and the minimum to represent the normal measure | Values of imports and exports of merchandise under the Dingley tariff 
of protection at home, the aim and purpose of the Republican policy act 

being not only to preserve, without excessive duties, that security | ._ Ss 
against foreign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, | 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of | Imports. Exports 
living of the wage-earners of this country, who are the most direct | _ 

beneficiaries of the protective system. | 











I am, in considerable part, responsible for the language used - ae a - a - sae oasenesees- ‘1, . wl,é 
in the essential portions of this plank. August 1° 190%, te June 30, 198.1... 1,069, 7 
The difference between the cost of production at home and | " ——— 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American industries, Potal.......-.-..-.---.---.-. . --- 3, 770,783,007 | 
is promised, and anything short of that will work wrong and — 
injustice and will not keep the faith. It will be seen by these tables that both imports and exports 


Reasonable security against foreign competition to which | were almost double in the three protective over the three pract 
American manufacturers, farmers and producers are entitled | cally free-trade years. 
is also promised, and if this Congress does not secure this it | The balance against us of imports over exports under th 
will be recreant to its duty. | Wilson act, it is seen, was $6-45,641,642, while the balance in our 
These cardinal principles for revision have had the recent | favor under the Dingley act was $596,775,446, the differen 
approval of the people. But for countervailing things that came | being $1,242,417,088. 
into the last national election, it is believed that a more sig- Comment is unnecessary. The lesson was long ago learned 
nificant and overwhelming indorsement of them would have | that under protection our people enjoy prosperity, indulge in 
been shown. ‘Temperance and other state and local issues had | more luxuries, and hence purchase more in yalue of certain 
much to do with results in many parts, especially in the Northern | articles abroad than in times of free trade and its necessary 
States, and, of course, the real or pretended fear of the people of | business depression. But I must hasten to a more significant 
most of the Southern States that in some way they were in|} lesson shown by conditions at home as to which the new So 
danger of the negro dominating the white race, or becoming | is awakening. 
entitled to some right to live if the Republican party was con- Manufacturing industries have been unknown or have existed 
tinued in power, led many persons there, who would not other- | in a languishing way in large parts of the United States. What 
wise have done so, to vote the Democratic ticket, free-trade | has been the result in such parts in an economic sense’ 
principles and all. Where the raw material has been dug from the earth and 
Notwithstanding they so voted, the stronger and better busi- | utilized in manufacturing useful things, where mills and fa 
ness men of the South are now boasting of a “new South,” | tories have been established. and made to flourish and skilled 
a “greater South,” and they are rejoicing over its recovery | and all kinds of labor has commanded good living wages, there 
through protective tariff laws from effete and free-trade business prosperity and wealth are found largely in excess of any and 
notions which prevented the establishing of healthy and pros- | all other parts of our Union. 
perous industries and the development of its natural resources. Mainly the manufacturing section of this country is in area 
They will no longer seek to prevent manufacturing and general | north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Missis 
business industries being established and maintained in their | sippi, and including the New England and Middle States, Mary 
midst and to prevent well paid independent free labor, as was | land. Ohio. Indiana, Lllinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the 
long the rule in the South. The expression of this rule was | District of Columbia, containing of the total area of continental 
embodied in the constitution of the Confederate States of Amer- | [inited States only 14.1 per cent, and wherein was produced 
ica, which ran thus: 1900 of the tetal manufactures produced 77 per cent, the = 
Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations | yalue of which in that year was $10,021,718,161, while in the 
be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. other States, comprising 85.9 per ceut of the whole area, it was 
Under this provision duties on imports were prohibited for the | only $2.988,318,053, and then paying out in a single year in 
express purpose of preventing the establishing or fostering of | salaries and wages in manufacturing $2,194,936,683 as 


asa Si 
any branch of industry. Slavery was bucolic, and any industry, | only $536,471,656 in the other States; employing then in man 
likewise progress, was inimical to it. facturing industries 4,437,714 persons as against only 1,273,017 





It was most gratifying to see, as I did to-day, a sign on a lot in the other States, and wherein the average per capita de 


on the northeast corner of Fiftenth and H streets, of this city, posits in savings banks then were $56.90 as against $6.67 


reading: the other States, and with a total savings bank deposit of 
On this site will be erected the building for the Southern Commercial | §2.200.439,83S as against $249,10S,047 in the other States, and 


‘ ace far a greater Nati rouch a greater So . ¥ : aia . . Gane 
Congress for a greater Nation through a greater South. with an average per capita deposit in all banks of $153.80 as 





Under this should have been written: against $37.10 in the other States, and with a total deposit in 
Who would have thought it: all banks of $5,.949,934.845 as against $1,384,666,395 in e other 
The Dingcley . a uo ‘ = . : ¥ . 
: The Dingley Act brougat it. States. and with banking resources more than four time as 
A little reference here to some facts shown by statistics will | creat as in the other States; and so in like proportions as to 


be more eloquent and convincing than any declamation. The | the yalue of lands, real-estate improvements and personal 
wealth of the United States as shown by recent and the most property, and the number of schools, colleges, and universities, 
reliable statistics is shown for the years stated in the following | and of salaries paid to professors and teachers. The contrast 
table: 


holds good throughout, and demonstrates the wisdom of diversi 
fying, protecting, and fostering industries 
Total national There are always, relatively, less employed people in the 
vo. smaller than in the larger area, though the population is about 
the same in each. 


1890 The foregoing evidence of the wonderful comparative pros 
1908 perity of a small area of our country over the remaining area 


is a most important and interesting study, and the lesson thers 

from is most gratifying. It will be noted that in the larger 

area, almost S6 per cent of the whole area, many of the old 
It appears by these statistics that our national wealth has | States are found, also many of the older as well as some of th 

about doubled since the present tariff law went into operation. | "ea!ly presperous newer cities, including the southern, northern 
Experience has also shown that both our exports and imports | 2% western cities of New Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis 

have increased under protective tariff laws. An example show- Nansas CICly, Omaha, Denver, San F eS ae, seattle, 

ing this will be found in the following tables giving the value of | 284 others, and this large area includes the richest 

imports and exports of merchandise in three successive years Tesions, especially of gold and silver, of the United Stat: 

under each of the Wilson and Dingley tariff acts: Yet for want of & Gene GS manetactarng Sacusiries belt 

Values of imports and cxrpeorts of merchandise under the Wilson tariff mingled with agriculture, the Jarger area described is o 

ect. , about equal in population to the smaller ar about 14 


1904 
1907 














t 

- - =e saerniasinnicirionsialiadii sini siieaieinanaae cent of the whole—and produces only about 23 per cent of the 
‘ ‘ fae rag « ] « thar wneathir ff tha ho rt . 

Imports. Exports. total manuta tures and less than « he third of the wl e value 
| thereof, pays out in wages only one-fourth and employs only a 
e little more than one-fourth as many laborers as the smaller 

September 1, 1894, to August 31, 1895........ $759,108, 416 $806 670,050 | area: an wherein the average ? 2 S nea hanl ; 
September 1, 1895, to July 31, 1896.__._....__. | 687,605,637 | 8837_802' 519 anes Ses d : ied ; me a _ oe . a] — a she ras 
August 1, 1896, to July ii hahaa ll 766, 296, 619 1,054 379,735 posits. iS not one-eighth and the total of Sut h deposits is On y 
- - — : .| one-ninth and the average per capita deposit in all banks and 

Total...........-.---2---+---2-2----------- | 2,698, 852,304 | 2,213,010,662 | the total deposits in all banks is less in each case than one 





| 
—— - ——.| fourth in the smaller area, 
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This answers completely the common cry of the free traders 
that a protective tariff only enriches the few at the expense of 
the many—that “ protection is a robbery.” 

The large per capita of deposits in savings banks in the 
manufacturing regions referred to shows the general distribu- 
tion of wealth among the people and its great excess over that 
of the people of the other regions. The importance of locating 
the producer and consumer side by side is shown in this com- 
parative statement. The price of farm lands in the manufac- 
turing region is, all things considered, much higher than in the 
other parts. Every spot of the once nonmanufacturing South 
that has been touched with a mining or manufacturing industry 
has prospered in contrast with the other parts, and this is the 
elsewhere in this country. 

Whoever produces something from his mechanical or inventive 
immediately becomes a patriotic American protectionist, 


Case 
YT) 
SkIli 


trader, and he always pretends to believe that he has, in some 
way, been robbed by tariff protection of what he never had or 
deserved to have. He pretends to believe that if he could buy 
cheap foreign pauper-made things he would still prosper, al- 


though he had nothing and earned nothing to buy anything. 
There must be earning power and capacity and opportunity to | 


exercise them to acquire money, and without money nothing can 
be purchased. There is no practical difference between high 
and low prices to a would-be purchaser who is without money. 


If an article costs a dollar and is needed by a person who has | 


not and can not earn the dollar, it might as well be offered to 
such person at $2, but if a person has not the dollar and 
somebody is standing ready to employ him at two, three, or four 


dollars per day, the acquisition of the needed article is easily in | 


sight. This is well understood by the intelligent wage earners 
of this country, and appeals to excite prejudice against their 
employers have been, and will continue to be, vain. And where 
the operatives in mills and factories are employed at good 


wages, all classes of mechanics and farm hands necessarily | 


ure in like manner employed, and when everybody is so em- 
ployed general prosperity in all pursuits prevails. When em- 
ployed, our people become interdependent producers and con- 
sumers and all enjoy prosperity. 

Our market for all kinds of products of farm and factory is 
approximately 94 per cent of it at home. This is the market 
to promote and make secure. To do so is both wise and patri- 
otic. “America for Americans” should be the watch cry until 
the millenium comes. 

We still hear some talk about our manufacturers selling some 
of their product abroad for less than at home. This is rarely 
true save in appearance. Goods are generally sold to go abroad 


at wholesale and bring to the manufacturer more in net cash | 


than he can realize if sold at home through agents and commis- 
sion houses. The sales abroad are also generally of a surplus 
or remnant, and the goods are often made to sell in a foreign 
market to keep a home plant in operation. The proposed Demo- 
cratic remedy for these foreign sales is to totally destroy our 
home producing power and prevent our people from selling 
anything at home or abroad, 

The small area in which so much of our national and indi- 
vidual wealth and prosperity exists has no superior or natural 
advantages over the other parts of the United States. The dif- 
ference is represented in business enterprise, energy, spirit, and 
faith in the success and development of our institutions. 

In spite of the past and of adverse party affiliations, the 


South has awakened to new and better business life and is now | 


prospering, and is further to prosper in comparison with its 
past, in which I heartily rejoice. The South’s great resources, 
incident to its climate, rich soil, abundant minerals, water 
power, and other like natural resources and conditions, are cer- 
tain to develop when her people have awakened to modern and 
progressive business methods and to her opportunities and pos- 
sibilities. When she produces from her soil and manufactures 
through her own natural resources what she needs at home and 
a surplus for foreign markets her day of business resurrection 
is at hand, and universal enterprise, and not cotton, will reign 
as king. Through a protective policy, practically applied, pros- 
perity will come to the South not hitherto dreamed of. “ Plant 
the factory beside the farm” is a good motto for all sections of 
our country. 

The position of the Democratic party is impossible of defini- 
tion on the tariff question. Its late national platform gave us 
only one declaration of policy for revision. It reads: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties 


This appears to have been copied from the title to the Walker 
tariff act already mentioned. 
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This declaration admits of no consideration of the effect of 
revision on the needed revenues of the Government or of the 
wisdom of protecting the American wage-carner or of main- 
taining any branch of American industry. The only thing 
declared for is “reduction of import duties,” and this regard- 
less of consequences. No vested rights of property, no estab- 
lished industry, no scale of wages for the skilled mechanic or 
the common laborer in this country would be respected if 
Democratic revision could prevail. American interests and 
markets would be slaughtered to promote foreign interests and 
markets. American mines, mills, and factories would be closed 
and capital sacrificed or remain uninvested, all to promote 
foreign industries and investments. 

The farmers’ surplus product would be left to perish, or to 
be sold, if at all, at home to a largely idle people at very low 
prices, or transported for a like market, if any, to foreign parts, 


and whoever does nothing or produces nothing is a natural free | the farmer paying the cost of transportation and then selling, 


if at all, to pauper-paid classes of people. Democratic revision 
would have the consumers of American farm products located 
as far as possible from where they are grown. Such policy 
would separate as widely as possible the producer and consumer, 
reversing the axiomatic prosperity maxim, ‘“‘ Farm and factory 
side by side.” 

This Democratic policy would not only turn the laborers 
from mining, mill, factory, and shop, but, in time, would drive 
them to agricultural pursuits and, by increasing the number of 
farmers, lessen their chances for profits, and thereby reverse 
existing conditions. 

In the proportion that the consumers of products of the field 





|} and farm exceed the number engaged in agriculture will the 
| business of farming pay. The people in continental United 
| States engaged in agriculture is about 35 per cent of the whole 
| number. I remember when they were about 85 per cent of the 
whole number, and then farmers generally were poor and their 
| products brought comparatively little. 

The theory that our markets abroad for farm products would 
be increased by our buying manufactured or other goods abroad 
is not even plausible, and it has never been supported by ex- 
perience. No country or people buy from us what they have or 
can produce at home. Not a bushel of wheat, a barrel of flour, 
a pound of beef or pork, or other product of agriculture or any- 
| thing else ever was purchased from the United States by any 
foreign people unless they needed it and could not produce it 
themselves. And we have just seen that we both buy and sell 
more abroad in protective than in free-trade times. 

The further Democratic un-American theory that if we buy 
our goods from abroad and thereby enrich the foreign manufac- 
turers and Keep the foreign masses employed that they will be 
better able to buy of us needs only to be stated to show its 
fallacy. Is it not a better and wiser policy to establish and 
maintain flourishing mills, shops, and factories at home, filled 
with American well-paid laborers, and then rely on home con- 
sumption of our farm and other products? Anything that sac- 
rifices home industries and thereby drives our mechanics to the 
streets, idle, is business suicide and un-American. 

The Democratic party, judged by its legislative history and 
by its platform declarations, can only be regarded as a free- 
trade party and inimical to all American protection of labor evd 
capital. The individual views of certain Democrats only indicate 
their desire to abandon a party that has done so much to pre- 
vent universal prosperity throughout the Union. When in 
power its legislation proved disastrous to the people. When out 
of power it has had some apparent success as a party of criti- 
cism, which is the last and lowest stage of party existence. 

In 1892 its national platform read: 

We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few. 


It then denounced reciprocity as a jugglery; and the Wilson- 
Gorman Act repealed all of the provisions in the McKinley Act 
; of 1890 relating to reciprocity, and declared that everything 
done or attempted to be done to enforce it should be held to be 
null and void. By this our Government could not keep its re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements with certain foreign countries, and 
| was compelled to break faith with them, to our great dishonor. 
Yet in 1904 that party in its national platform indorsed reci- 
procity as sound in principle if coupled with free trade, as 
though reciprocity could be practiced or would be necessary if 
our ports were open for free importations to all the world. Reeci- 
procity is only possible as an incident to protection. Reciprocity 
relates to a concession of existing duties between countries that 
levy duties; and consequently, if no American duty exists, there 
can be no concession, and none is needed or could possibly be 





made. 
I understood the distinguished gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 
Ciark] to announce in his recent speech that he and his party 


sh By anak 


1909. 


were not now in favor of putting raw material on the free list. | of our people will be, directly or indirectly, 


I congratulate him and his party over this conversion and, 
may say, progress. It was the platform policy of the Demo- 


material and then put them on the free list. President Cleve 
land, in his memorable letter of July 2, 1894 (see RECORD, vol. 
93, pt. 3, D- 9494), to Mr. Wilson, then chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House, after soundly and truth- 
fully denouncing and trouncing his party for its failure when 
in power to be able to act wisely and in the interest of the 
people, proceeded to declare : 

We have in our platforms and in every way possible declared in 
favor of the free importation of raw material. 

* . 7 » o as 


It must be admitted that no tariff measure can aceord with Demo 
cratic principles and promises, or bear a genuine Democratic badge, 
that does not provide for free raw material. 

Wool, hides, and some other things were then commonly 
treated as Taw material. 

I agree, in the main, with the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
CLARK] in his recently expressed views here that there is no 
such thing as raw material in the hands of its producer, and 
that everything is raw material to the user or consumer in 
manufacturing or otherwise. I also like his convenient policy 
of favoring & protective duty on anyt:. ing. raw material or not 
(salt only excepted), provided such duty will produce a revenue. 
He says he stands for free trade on salt under all circumstances 
as a Missouri ancient tradition, and on that alone. I heard 
him with interest discuss the policy of a duty on zine, a product 
of Missouri, and I would eall a 10-cent limit on the proposition 
that his mental show down will disclose that he has reached 
the conclusion that zine needs a protective duty against Mexi- 
ean zine because such a duty will produce a revenue. I hope 
he and his party will work the same mental racket on some 
other things that should be protected. 

In a broad sense there is no such thing as raw material, and 
in a narrower sense almost everything is, to somebody, raw 
material. An article or commodity is never Taw material in 
the hands of its producer, and in the hands of a manufacturer 
thereof or of its consumer it is, to him, raw material. 

WHAT REVISION SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT BE. 

The principle of protection must be generally maintained 
with reduction of duty on articles in the interest of revenue and 
without endangering the perpetuation of our home industries 
and the employment of our laborers at fair and remunerative 
wages. ‘The farmer as well as the manufacturer and laborer 
should have his interests safeguarded. Our diverse and local 
interests, regardless of section, must be honestly cared for. if 
revision means 4 scramble for protection of one section or 
industry to the exclusion of other sections or industries, oF if 
the struggle is to be to put products of one section or class 
of our people on the free list because they are desired to be 
cheapened for manufacturers in other parts or by other classes, 
then when such revision comes, if it can come, there will be 
great cause of complaint and it will prove a failure if it does 
not premptly and inevitably lead to great business disaster. 

Free trade, universal free trade, would be preferable to such 
revision. 

Let us not deceive ourselves in advance. Most, if not all, our 
established industries are of a character that, from their very 
nature, were not established and built up in a prief time, or 
cheaply, nor can they be abandoned or restored at will. If 
once put out of business, plants cat not again become going 
concerns in any short period of time, and in no case without 
great expense and loss. A failure to foster established indus- 
tries will destroy confidence and drive capital from them as an 
investment. Experience has shown that if the doors are open 
for free foreign competition as to any generally needed thing 
in this country, and that if the price thereof should be lowered 
thereby, that it would be only for a time sufficient to destroy 
American competition and to drive our capital and labor out of 
the business involved, and then that the price would go back to 
a point higher than it had been produced for at home. For ex- 
ample, the Wilson tariff act (1894) put cotton ties on the free 
list, and the result was that they ceased to be made in the 
United States, and the price thereof soon just about doubled. 

The contention that products may be bought more cheaply 
abroad, through free trade, is fallacious; but, if so, are we will 
ing to abandon our policy of establishing, maintaining, and 
diversifying our own industries, and our policy of upbuilding 
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benefited. So of 
They should, as far as possible, all be equitably 


—— 


all industries. 


| protected. It is impossible, especially in this country, for any 
eratiec party in 1892, and later, to class many things as raw | 


| dustries would be impossible. 


| exaltation of humanity in the 


| from the time her people sot eht to dominate fn painting, %* 


and extending the employment of our own people, and thereby | 
enabling them to receive living wages, and to permit our capital 


to be invested at a fair profit? 
A tariff may seem only to protect a particular industry or oc- 


XLIV——28 


: | must suffer. For every 
cupation, yet if it is protected and made to flourish all classes | 


large body of our people to follow successfully one oceupation ; 
and in so far as they do the country asa whole will not flour- 
ish financially or mentally. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. CruMPA‘ KER], in his recent 
speech, commented on the so-called “ raw-material producer - oe 
though he was of a favored class, entitled to no consideration 
in American tariff legislation. But for this class all other in 
If this class did not produce a 
surplus for sale, there would be no other class of producers. if 
there are abundant consumers of the farmers’ products, they 
will flourish, and the more steady and higher the wages pad 
these consumers the more prosperous will be the farmer class, 
and the more will they purchase of the products of other labor 
and industries. There must be mutuality in all protective tariff 
legislation or it will largely fail. 

It must not be forgotten that all history, from the earliest 
times, teaches that a nation of people mainly engaged in one 
pursuit is always poor and, in general, its people are poor, and 
their mental and progressive condition is dwarfed. People thus 
employed live too much on a dead level to flourish or prost 38. 
The Egyptians were, from the beginning, agri ulturists. ‘They 
flourished only in the period when the Pharaohs forced them 
from the fields to work in quarries and in erecting DY ramids 
and monoliths. So as to other purely agricultural countries. 
Many of them have, in a passed away. 
people languished and degenerated menta ly, physically, ana 
financially. Commerce, trade by land and sea, diverse 
and sometimes war, have given vital energy to nations, and 
have brought spirit, enterprise, and prosperity to their 


large sense, Their 


pursuits 


The condition of Egypt to-day, as well as of certain cow tries of 
Asia, such as Persia, China, : nd especially India under Eng ish 
rule, afford striking examples of people be oming and remain 
ing effete, helpless, and hopeless failures in any desirable o1 


progressive form of civilization, and they generally and easily 
surrender their liberties. ‘These eountries cut no figure in ti 
world. Italy 
passing away as a world power oF as a nation of 


} ? a 
even daautes ue 


ture, and generally in works ¢ f art. 

It is only through diversified industries and ambitions tl! 
this country can continue to hold Its ¢ ymmanding posit 
to exercise its controlling influence in the mental, moral, na 
business affairs of the world, or its peol le can generally prosper 
and be happy. 


The example and the statistics I have already slv'! suffi 
ciently demonstrate the difference between the ge ana 
individual wealth of the manufacturing over the 
turing parts of our country. Of course I believe that the of 
pation of the farmer is 48 elevating in every WY, f not! 
so, than any other. I only want to emphasize the fact tl 
our state would be bad if we were principally farmers, me! 


chants, or of any other one class of | roducers 
But to return to the matter of tariff 


operated for about a dozen years under a fairly prot 


tem, and this should continue. Revision, as we have set 
interpreted by our Democratic friends to mean ! 
import duties in all cases. Their theory is that tl 


can prosper only when we are able to buy at lower rates goods 
of foreign manufacture or can buy them of domesti ifa 
ture after forcing the American laborer in mines, 1 s, fac 
tories, and shops to accept lower wires. Revision dowhw rd 
might temporarily produce this result, but it would not ik 
Such revision would soon destroy our industries and leave our 
eonsumers to pay whatever price the foreign producer might 
demand. Such has been the experience of the past. If 
necessary commodity or article is needed by our people and 
they, or some of them, can produce it. we do not have to se d 
gold abroad to pay for it; if we do not produce it, we must 
send the gold or do without it. If it is made or grown abroad, 
all the labor attending its production is foreign, and to that 
extent labor is idle or lessened at home. The principal part 
of the prime cost of production of all manufactured articles, 
or of agricultural products even, consists of skilled and un 
skilled labor. 

A reduction of import duties that does not result in bring 
ing foreign goods into our country not hitherto in competition 
with domestic goods will benefit nobody nor will it produce 
any additional revenue. To the extent that foreign goods take 
the place of our homemade goods our laborers and eapitalists 
article purchased abroad that could 
be purchased of home production, gold or its equivalent will 
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Ww nat we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroac 


» * * 
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If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad ? 

Whatever of suggestion the speech contains as to extending 
| trade to other countries through reciprocity or through an inter- 
| el inge of commodities is conditioned upon first protecting and 
increasing our home industries, upon preserving fair and exist- 
ing wages to our laborers, and upon securing a needed revenue 
to the Government. 

Of course, on such condition, it should be our highest ambition 
to secure a market for all the surplus commodities we may or 
can produce. President McKinley, in that speech, uttered no 
word showing a purpose to lower the banner of protection he 


~ * 


| had so long upheld. 


go abroad and our laborers and industries will be deprived of 
it. If revision is not such as to bring foreign and domestic 
goods in competition, then it will mean nothing. If this does 
not result, then the revision will lead to no good nor do no 
harm, save “ destroying confidence. And even free trade or 
any a ppr on to it that does not secure pauper-manufactured 
foreig cain and the dispensing of a like amount of our own 
goods Wil be eq! y vain and prices will not be reduced by it. 

If an ind ry has reached a point in production that it can 
undersell, e or abroad, in competition with the same in- | 
dustry of other countries, then a reduction of import duties will 
bring no 1 In such case it would bring little or no 
revenur nd any revision will be deceptive, and time would be 
misspent in doing it. 

It follows that any revision that does not destroy or injure 
some home industry by inviting cheaper foreign manufactured 
goods to be brought here to take the place of our own, or to take | 
the place of what is called “ raw material,” such as hides, wool, 
and so forth, would not stop our own home production, and 
would likewise produce no useful results, not even revenue. So 
a revision of duties by reduction on what we are now able 
through protection to produce would only have the effect to 


seriously injure or destroy our own industries, 
out them, or compel them to accept reduced wages. 

If the duty is reduced only so as to threaten the coming 
foreign products and so as to require the reduction of the price 
of our own home products, then the laborers, farmers, and 
manufacturers will still suffer the penalty in reduced wages, 
lower prices, and in the value of home products. 

The 1908 Republican platform gives us the 
factory rule by which Congress can now be 

The imposition 
the cost of production at home 
profit to American industries. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, is it agreeable to the gentle- 
man to submit to an interruption at that point? 

Mr. KEIFER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to ask this of the gentleman be- 
cause I know he is very familiar with the history: Has that 
clause as to “a reasonable profit to American industries” ever 
been in a Republican platform before—that particular phrase? 

Mr. KEIFER. I think not in exactly that form. I can tell 
the gentleman I am, I think, the author of this clause of the 
platform myself. It first appears, and I am sure of that, in the 
Republican state platform of Ohio. I think the Republican 
state convention that first adopted it met in March, 1908, 
then it was carried into the national platform at Chicago in 


turn our laborers 


of 


in of 


guided, 
will equal the 
and abroad, together 


namely : 
difference between 
with a reasonable 


of such duties as 


only safe or satis- | 


and | 


the June following. I do not recall whether or not it is in just | 
that language in both platforms, but my recollection is that 
it is. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman understands that I am ask- 
ing as a matter of historical interest— 

Mr. KEIFER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Whether it has been in any Republican 


platform before. 


Mr. KEIFER. I think not in that language, but in principle. 
We should not depart from this rule for revision, and it 
should be liberally applied in the interest of the American 


wage-earners and industries. 

So much of a misleading character is said of President 
Kinley’s last (Buffalo) speech (September 5, 1901) in which he 
talked of tariff revision, that I think best to try to have his 
then real views better understood. This speech was delivered 
after the present tariff law had been in force only four years. 
Listen to some of the things he said in that speech had been 
accomplished by it: 


Me- 


My fellow-citizens, trade statistics indicate that this country is in a 
state of unexampled ereeeny- The figures are almost appalling. 
They show that we are utilizing our fields and forests and mines, and | 
that we are furnishing profitable employment to the millions of work- 
ingmen throughout the United States, bringing comfort and happiness | 
to their homes, and making it possible to lay by savings for old age 
and disability. That all the people are particlpating in this great | 
prosperity is seen in every Anierican community and shown by the 
enormous and unprecedented deposits in our savings banks. 

* . . J . - + 
Ve have a vast and intricate business built up through years of toil 


and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake, 
will not permit of either neglect or undue selfishness. No narrow, sor- 
did policy will subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom on the part 
of the manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and in- 
crease it. Our Industrial enterprises which have grown to such great 
proportions affect the homes and occupations of the people and the wel 
fare of the country. Our capacity to produce has developed so enor- 
mously and our products have so multiplied that the problem of more 


which 


markets requires our urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad 
and enlightened policy will keep what we have. 
* ” + e 2 - a” 
By sensible trade arrangements, which will not interrupt our home 


production, we shall extend the outlets for our Increasing surplus. 
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I have thus far refrained from speaking of particular sched- 
ules or items thereof in this bill, and I would remain silent as 
to all of them if I could reconcile my views to what I regard 
as manifest inequities, and as serious omissions from any duty 
which, if not corrected by amendments of the bill, will lead to 
gross inequality among and injustice toward certain classes of 
our people, and to consequent dissatisfaction of a serious char- 
acter. The exceptional commodities are commonly miscalled 
“raw materials.” 

RAW MATERIALS—-HIDES, WOOL, E 

The committee adopted no general rule, 
called “‘raw materials.” 
part and others 


TC. 

even as to the so- 
Some are protected in whole or in 
are put on the free list. A striking example 
of this is hides. I shall speak here principally of them. Under 
the Dingley Act the duty on “ hides of cattle, raw or uncured, 
whether dry, salted, or pickled,” is 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Under this bill such hides are put on the free list, while leather, 
dressed skins of all kinds, and manufactures of leather are to 
be made dutiable, ranging from the lowest, sole leather and so 
up, at 5 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent on dressed and 30 
per cent on manufactures of leather. This is severely dis- 
criminating. It will protect the American tanner and shoe and 
harness makers and other manufacturers of leather goods with- 
out cheapening them to the buyers or consumers of the product. 
Shoes and harness will continue to sell to the “ ultimate con- 


sumer,’ to use Mr. Boure..’s new-coined phrase, at the 
former and not reduced prices. If this should not prove to be 
true, still a great injustice would be done to the cattle raisers 


and stockmen of this country, and it will work a manifest in- 
justice to the whole people, whether interested in cattle or not, 
regardless of class in the United States. The meat, as well as 
the hide product, will be lessened by the removal of the duty on 
hides. Less neat cattle will be raised, 

Mr. WEISSE. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman from 
Ohio, because he has stated that he did not want to be inter- 
rupted. I am satisfied that he does not want to make a mis- 
statement, however, in any way. He does not understand the 
leather business. 

Mr. KEIFER. 
see. 


Mr. 


Wait until I am through, and then you will 
WEISSE. I will just say this, that the cut in leather is 
twice as large as it is in hides. 

Mr. KEIFHR. That is a very commonplace statement. 
do not know very much about making leather shoes. I 
once, as an amateur, make a pair of shoes for a horse's feet 
I could not make a pair of shoes for the gentleman’s feet. 


I 
could 
, but 


Mr. GARRETT. You would not make the shoes for a horse’s 
feet out of leather. 
Mr. KEIFER. Out of iron or steel; but I would not fall into 


the mistake that the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] did a little while ago, when he pretended 
know all about shoes, leather, hides, and all, and made a 
ealculation showing that there would be 11 cents duty on the 
leather in a pair of shoes, when only the leather in the heels 
and the soles of them came from cattle hides or other articles 
dutiable at all under the law. He calculated on all of the 
elements that entered into the shoes, when there was but a 
small fraction of them that was dutiable at all under the Ding- 
ley tariff law. But that comes from an assumed overknowledge, 
overinformation, or overlearning, or from only a little learning 
on the subject. I believe it was the poet Pope who said: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring: 
These shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


The term “free hides” is misleading, as only “hides of 
eattle”’ are dutiable under existing law, and other hides and 
skins now on the free list, used largely in making leather for 
shoes, and so forth, such as horse hides, goat, sheep, kangaroo, 
porpoise, and calf skins. All hides save of cattle are on the free 
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list. Calfskins are distinguished from cattle hides by the] _ ‘DEBIT. . ‘ 
weight. All green salted hides weighing each 25 pounds or less tN fede ee delivering carcass $0 97 

and all dry hides weighing 12 pounds or less are regarded as : $2.15 
calfskins, and all over these weights as cattle hides. And there 

is no actual duty on leather exported made of imported hides. Net proceeds ........--.----~.------ 60. 41 
There were imported in 1905 cattle hides in value $18,384,650 RADCLIFFE BrotTuers, Derter, Kans. 

out of a total import of hides and skins (excluding fur skins) This bill is an old one, and not made for the use I now make 
of $73,397,418, so it will be seen that about three-fourths of the | of it. 

hides and skins used for leather are now imported free of duty. | The understanding is that packers usually never sell the meat 


Trade reports show that in free-trade England the price of | of a fat steer for as much as they pay for him. ‘Their profit 
hides is constantly in excess of the price in the United States. | comes from by-products—all of his parts, even the hair, are 
The price of hides here, it would seem, is not advanced by the | conserved and turned into value. 
duty on them, while the 15 per cent duty on “ hides of cattle” The 15 per cent ad valorem duty provided in the present law 
slaughtered here are in number about 12,500,000 and of a value | has been in force for nearly twelve years, and cattle raising 
of about $75,000,000, the duty value thereon being $11,250,000, | has been largely promoted thereby, and its repeal will cause the 
which, if it at all inured to the cattle raisers, would go far | business to fall off materially, thereby reducing the supply 
to encourage cattle breeding to supply both meat and hides. and increasing the price of beef, and probably of hides, all over 
The pretended erudition displayed to prove that hides are | this country. The beef consumer will be seriously affected 
raw material and should not be protected is more amusing than | by putting hides on the free list—he will soon pay more for 
instructive. I have not taken the pains to read the testimony | his meat because of its scarcity. 
of the shoe and leather men who advance such views. Cattle breeding, raising, and feeding have wholly changed in 
Why should not the breeder, grower, or feeder of cattle have | recent years in most parts of the United States. Few large 
protection on his production as well as the tanner and shoe- |} herds are found on open, wnowned, or uninclosed lands. They 
maker and all manufacturers of leather goods, however hides | are raised, grazed, and fed in inclosures and in small ts, 
may be classed? He invests his capital in his land, in his The lands on which they are kept are now valuable; also the 
breeding stock, or in purchasing his cattle to feed, in the feed feed and grain required to fatten a bunch of cattle often wi 


1 
to raise and fatten them; devotes labor, involving much ex- | Sell for more at a near-by market than the bunch of cattle will 
f 





posure, on their care, drives or transports them, generally to a | Pring when fattened. There is seldom a considerable lot 
distant market, or slaughters or causes them to be slaughtered | Cattle gathered for feeding, as in former times, Cattle and 


for him, and in various other ways takes care of them, and | hogs are how marketed in every month in the year. It is easy 
always at much risk of loss by exposure, disease, accident, or | for a farmer to go out of the cattle business, But for the duty 
otherwise. By the time the hide is taken from the animal and | 0! hides many farmers and cattle feeders would now be out of 
ready for the tanner it represents a substantial cost and, at the business, and the number of hogs raised and fed for market 
least relatively, equivalent to the cost of any ordinary manufac- | Would likewise be much less, as cattle and hogs are generally 
tured article of equal value. This is accomplished by the | kept and fed together. Cattle are often fed for the sake of the 
farmer investing his own labor and capital, and he is not to be | bess. The price of pork would also be materially increased by 
regarded as a speculative dealer or tradesman, though he may | PUtUns hides on the free list. 








: : . : : : nounge ms alren been said and shown onst ite he 
have more of capital, skill, labor, and risk involved in the hide | | Pnough has already bi aoe ann : og agin ovale Sh 
product, according to its value, than a person usually has in | f!iicy of the claim that the packer only gets the benefit of thi 
any product manufactured from it. | duty on hides. The packer has to be interested in the producer, 

A bullock, ready for sale and slaughter, is the finished | ®d the price he pays for his butcher stock must be such as to 
: , timulate its production or his business would languish. The 
product of his owner, and his parts can not be segregated and | SUmulate its production or his busin would langui re 
regarded as raw material aggregate value of the elements in an animal are what deter- 
I am in favor of a reasonable and equitable duty on hides, the | ™!" aaa "aie Sd 1] ae oo Sa aS for at wi 
ne r ret: » price tallow brings, a » price other parts, as 
leather made therefrom, and the manufactures thereof. The | Ch Tetul, the price tatiow brings, and the price other Parts, 2 


well as the hide, are sold for, augmented, if you please, by the 
duty thereon, all go to make up the value of the animal and 
measure the price the packer can afford to and usually does pay 
for him. 

It is corvenient for some persons to advocate a bad cause by 
finding somebody to denounce for dishonesty, and then assume 
that he is the only beneficiary of something they oppose. The 


producer of either promotes a large industry and a great in- 
terest at great cost, each employing much labor and capital; but 
if hides are not to be dutiable, then leather and the manu- 
factures thereof should go on the free list. The line and policy 
of protection should, in that respect, be broken. 

The statement that the duty on hides.does not tend to the | 
increase of cattle or the number of hides, like the further state- 
ment that the cattle owner receives no part of the duty, and 
that it all goes to the packer and enables him to have a 
monopoly on hides and the tanning business, is the picked-up, 
common talk of interested or ignorant parties. There is no 
more reason or logic in saying that a duty on hides does not 
promote the breeding of cattle for the market than to say that 
the price of beef or of the animal ready for slaughter does not 
have anything to do with encouraging the breeding and raising 
of cattle. Why not say the value of the whole hide of an ani- | 
mal or the tallow in him does not have anything to do with his 
being bred for market? Commonly, the value of a hide of a 
beef animal is one-sixth the value of the whole animal, and the 
value of the hide of a calf is more nearly the one-fourth of its 


packers, though large dealers, are as honest as other business 
men. And the farmer is not wholly dependent en them for a 
market for his fat stock. A large portion of the beef cattle 
are butchered by small operators; and farmers are themselves 
taking steps to secure a fair market for their fat stock, even to 
establishing convenient packing facilities for themselves. Catt 
are bred and fed for meat in all parts of the Union on almost 
every farm and by millions of farmers, all of whom must suffer 
if hides are put on the free list. 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me just a ques 
| tion again. He claimed and I claimed that the price of hides 
| does enter into the price of the cattle. He and I Lit 
absolutely. Then, I just want to ask hima fair question, namely, 





F he ss not believe that the 500,000 he: if cattle that are 

whole value. If he «de es not believ h . head of t are 
bo f exported from this country every year—or about that number 

I have here a bill actually rendered for the carcass of an levery year. 2s it varies—that the farmer loses the 15 per ceut 


animal sold for slaughter subject to a post-mortem inspection | 9) that hide when it is sold in London and has to pay a duty 
of the meat on account of his having a lump on his neck. The | tg come back to this country, which is $2.40 on a $16 hide taken 
meat was found to be good, and the whole animal was accounted | of the steer raised in Ohio and Iowa? 

for in its several parts, the value of each being given. Here is| yr, KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that I ean give 
the bill as rendered : very briefly. I do not believe the assumption of the question, 


Cantane Tavs Reece Saewaren. I am sure it is inaccurate, though not intentionally so. 
‘FICE OF : SECRETARY, . omy es com . mA : 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro Mr. KEIFER. I can not yile d further, because my time will 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at | soon be up and I will have to hasten through. I do not want 


a post-mortem examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- | to get off on 


a side track. 
ber 23, 1908. [ 








Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. Tag No. 8. It is a still more feeble the ory that a duty on hides enables 
Sold to M. C. Dea. the packer to create a monopoly on hides ul their ti neg. 
CREDIT. The facts show this theory has no basis to rest on rhe big 

By four quarters of beef, 765 pounds, at $6.59 | packers slaughtered only about 5,000,000 of the total 13,000,000 
By butter stock, 38 pounds, at $8.55..._____. | cattle, and about 1,000,000 of the 5,500,000 calves slaughtered 
a PG ss nc cent sitaningsanetinda dismal . -99 | last vear: the large balance of S,000,000 of cattle de 4.500.000 
By head, tongue, ete ------------------------------------- of calves were slaughtered singly or in sma ots by farmers 


| 
| . : ’ 
62.56 | themselves and small butchers, as the necessities of population 
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and the production and distribution of cattle and the consump- 
tion of beef require. The big packers, therefore, as slaughterers 
of cattle, do not control two-fifths of our cattle hides and but 
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|} put it at an average of 175 pounds. 


little over one-fifth of our calf hides. And there are about 
1,000,000 “fallen hides” secured in this country yearly with 
which the packers have nothing to do. 
[It thus appears that of the 19,500,000 hides annually pro- 
duced only a pe ble 6,000,000—less than one-third—are con- 
trolled by p ers by reason of their business. While on most 
of the on all of the “fallen hides” there is no duty, 
ll hid must be taken into account in demonstrating that the 
‘ t the big packers have a monopoly on hides and their | 
tannis ot true. As a matter of fact, the big packers regu- 
larly sell to the tanner trade about 50 per cent of the hides they 
ti: from animals they slaughter, retaining only a small per 
ce f the total hides of this country for tanning. 
\ out a duty such a monopoly could at least as easily be 
f ‘ Such a monopoly may be as promotive of honest prices 
monopoly composed of dealers in imported hides from the 
Di and ¢ ‘r vast plains of South America and other 
regions where the cattle cost nothing comparatively to raise, 
t] d where they graze being generally open and without 
market value, and where the cattle are often killed alone for 
their hides, and where labor is cheaper than in any other part 
of the world. 
liides from these distant parts, like wool from the Argen- 
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on hides, raw or dry, is on the value of the hides at the time 
they were imported. And the 5, 15, and 30 per cent duty that is 
on leather is on it in the state it is in just before it is ready 
to be put into harness or shoes, and the one is very small and 
the other comparatively large. But there is no duty on most of 
the leather articles that go into ladies’ shoes and much of the 
leather that goes into many of the others. If you will look 
at the schedule, you will see that skins and various kinds of 
hides that are used to “ make leather,” as we call it, are not 
taxable at all. There is only a duty on cattle hides, and it is 
so construed as to be very limited. 

I here adopt the statements of Hon. Henry Bannon, of Ohio, 
found in an exhaustive speech made by him in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress on the subject of a duty on hides. He shows the in- 
accuracy of the caleulations made here the amount of 
such duty entering into a pair of shoes and other things, and he 
gives the true rule for obtaining the amount of it: 

AMOUNT TARIFF IN LEATHER MADE FROM CATTLE HIDES, 

The method of computing the amount of the tariff on raw hides used in 
the manufacture of leather is as follows: One hundred pounds of dry 
hides will produce from 150 to 185 pounds of leather, and we can safely 
At the present high prices of dry 
hides they are worth 20 cents per pound, and if the duty has increased 
the price 15 per cent such increase would be 3 cents per pound, or for 
the 100 pounds the duty would amount to $3. ‘This quantity of raw 
hide will produce 175 pounds of leather, and the duty in this quantity 
will, of course, be $3. If the duty on 175 pounds of leather is $3, on 
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tine and the Cape of Good Hope, can be 
or vessel to our Atlantic ports for 


transported by steam 
sail less money than they 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. WEISSE. I 
tended. 

Mr. KEIFER. It will take very little time for me to finish. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman have time to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, How long? 

Mr. GARRETT. That he have time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. KEIFER. It will not take ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Ohio be extended for ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEIFER. It is also said that the bringing in of foreign 
hides does not affect the industry of cattle raising or the price 
of hides. If this were true, but it is not, it seems strange that 
principally the tanners of imported hides do not deal in do- 
mestic hides, and thereby encourage home production. Every 
foreign hide that comes in must take the place of a domestic 
one; and if the removal of the duty will let in, as is supposed, 
enough hides to supply the demand, then the hides of domestic 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
move that the gentleman’s time be ex- 


consent 


animals would not be worth the cost of taking them off. To 
remove this duty will prove more disastrous to our people 
universally than any other thing we are likely to do by the 


of this bill. 

Others will speak at length upon the effect removing the duty 
on hides will have on the price of and shoes to the 
wearer. In so far as this duty may be paid by the wearer of 
shoes, it would not amount to as much on a pair of $4 shoes 
on which the hide duty is only about 2 cents—as the advance 
price is likely to be on the meat of a single meal by reason of 
the supply of meat being lessened and its price increased by 
the removal of this duty. 

If the tanners and shoe dealers who are weeping just now so 
copiously over the burdensome tax the shoe wearers are suffer- 
ing from, why do they not give up some of the duty on leather 
and the manufactures thereof put on for their protection? 

Douglas, the manufacturer of a $3.50 pair of shoes, long ago 
said in effect that he had to add 50 cents to the retail price of 
each pair on account of the duty on hides—how philanthropic 
only about 2 cents of such duty could possibly be in the leather 
of a pair of his $3.50 shoes. This alone, it seems, warranted him 
in adding 50 cents to the price of a pair of shoes, the protective 
duty on the leather therein being about equal to one-fourth of 
its whole value. Also on the shoes. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to say here that I am surprised 


passage 


boots 


ws 


to find that the advocates of taking the duty off of cattle 
hides are driven to the exigency of claiming or pretending 


that there are duties on hides of all kinds, and on skins used in 
making various kinds of leather, all of which are on the free 
list save cattle hides; and in the calculation made by the dis 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
proceeded on the theory that all kinds of hides and skins from 
which the leather made for all the things that are in a 
lady's shoe are taxable, and on the same basis that the tax is 
on leather, not hides. The 15 per cent ad valorem duty 


is 


could be transported to the same ports by rail from Columbus, | 


he | 


1 pound of leather it is 1$ cents. At normal prices this sma!l amount 
| is greatly reduced. When we apply this to any particular pair of boots 
or shoes we find that the tariff represented therein must necessarily 
very small indeed. Take, for instance, the shoes of women and children. 
They are not made from cattle hides, but the leather in the uppers is 


made from sheepskin, goatskin, and, occasionally, calfskin. The only 
portion of their shoes that contain any cattle hide whatever are the 


soles and heels, and inasmuch as the weight of these is very light, be- 
cause such soles are quite thin, it will be seen that the duty represented 
in these soles and heels is not appreciable. 


In all the higher grades of men’s and boys’ shoes worn in this 
country—and they are the ones now commonly worn—the leather in 


the soles and heels is also the only portion bearing any tariff, because 
the uppers of this grade of shoes are made of kid, calf, kangaroo, or 
goat skins, or horsehides; and the way to determine the amount of 
the tariff in such shoes is simply to take the weight of the soles and 
heels and multiply that by the amount of 13 cents, and you have the 
result. It will readily be seen that it is so small it can not affect the 
retail price of shoes, because in no case does it exceed 2 cents per pair. 
The only boots and shoes made altogether from cattle hides are worn 
principally by the farmers, and in order to determine the amount of 
the tariff thereon multiply the weight of a pair of such boots or shoes by 


18 cents. Even in this case the amount is too small to affect the retail 
price; but granting that it does, the farmer raises the cattle from 
which the hides are taken, and when he sells them he gets the ad- 


vantage of the increased price. The shoe known as “ Little's brogan” 
is worn largely by the farmer. It is made from cattle hides, and the 
weight of a pair of these shoes is 3 pounds; so the tariff represented 
in them can not exceed 5 cents. 

Mr. Bannon is from a large shoe-manufacturing district and 
thoroughly posted in the business. 

Now, I have heard something said to-day and heretofore about 
there not being sufficient hides in this country. If that be true, 
Mr. Chairman, I would encourage the breeding of cattle until 
I got enough of them, and this would also increase the quantity 
and reduce the price of meat at the same time. 

A circular which has been sent here in the form of a bill 
nearly large enough to cover a barn door has at the head of it 
this: 

No civilized country on the face of the earth breeds enough cattle 
to furnish sufficient leather for domestic use. 

Where do the hides and leather come from? From barbaric 
countries, we may conclude. We are asked to legislate to pro- 
mote barbarism and barbaric production. ‘This is the limit in 
efforts to find a reason for free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has had tasks enough 
assigned to it to undertake by a protective policy to take care 
of American industries and American labor against and in com- 
petition with civilized people and civilized nations, but now it 
is said the Republican party should not continue a duty on 
hides and thereby shut out competition coming from barbaric 
people in some distant and unknown lands. Free trade with 
savage tribes should be secured. Has it come to this? [Long- 
continued applause. ] 

But I must desist here. 

WOOL, SUGAR, ETC. 

The already great length of this speech compels me to omit 
a discussion of other items of the bill worthy of attention. 

A passing reference to one or two must suffice. Wool, com- 
monly classed as raw material, is in the main reasonably well 
protected by the duty fixed in the bill. It is substantially like 
that of the Dingley Act, save possibly in a few particulars, to 
which others here may call attention. 

But, inasmuch as the free raw material advocates are abroad, 
with the purpose of putting wool on the free list, and some of 
our Republican brethren, for the same or other reasons, threaten 
to join them, I will be pardoned for a bare reference to the 
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necessity of a duty on wool. Like the leather dealers and 
manufacturers, the wool dealers and manufacturers are plead- 
ing loudly for free wool and high protection for American 
woolen goods. “Consistency, thou art a jewel!” They like 
wise plead for the consumer of woolens and only deplore his 
oppression on account of a duty on wool. If wool, like hides, 
must go on the free list, its manufactures should go there also. 

The present duty on wool or hides is far from prohibitive. 
The world’s production of woo! in 1908, in round numbers, was 
2,600,000,000 pounds; the production of wool in the same year 
in the United States was 311,000,000 pounds, and the consump- 
tion thereof was in excess of 600,000,000 pounds. It will be 
observed that the United States produces about one-eighth of 
the world’s supply of wool, consumes about one-fourth of it, and 
imports an amount about equal to its home production. The 
wool imported comes mainly, like hides, from regions where 


sheep are bred on open, almost valueless unimproved lands, and | 


labor is extremely cheap. American farmers and wool pro- 
ducers can not compete, with their high-priced lands, grain, 
and other feed, and the cost of American labor, with the wool 
producers of the Argentine Republic and the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Sugar is also protected in the bill, but the free traders here 
seek to place it, too, on the free list. It is an American prod- 
uct—both from cane and beets. We annually send abroad in 
gold, or its equivalent, about $125,000,000 to buy sugar, much 
we buy being beet sugar. The existing and proposed duty on 
sugar is not prohibitory. It might be more nearly so. 

I would not violate any Cuban treaty or other reciprocal 
arrangement for trade with her or any other country, and I 
would keep faith with our territorial and island possessions; 
but as far as consistent with these obligations, I would approach 


nearer and nearer to the prohibitory line to the supreme end | 


that this country should produce its own cane and beet sugar, 
and, if possible, have some for export. By doing this it would 
not be necessary to export annually the $125,000,000 in gold. Our 
climatic and soil conditions, covering a vast area of continental 
United States well adapted to beet culture, are such as to 
enable us soon to do this. Our principal drawback comes from 
the difference in the cost of labor, and that is being largely 
overcome by improved machinery used both in cultivating the 
beet and in making sugar therefrom. 

It is said that Germany consumes of sugar about 17 pounds; 
Italy, 8 pounds; France, 15 pounds; England, 25 pounds; and 
the United States, 73 pounds per capita. This disparity in 


greed in its use should stimulate us to produce what we need | 


at home, and a reasonable duty should be maintained on sugar 
to this end as well as for needful revenue. 


One of the principal causes producing high prices of food is 


our great consumption of it in comparison with a like consump- 


tion in any other country of the world, the instance of sugar 


consumption being only a marked example. 


This session of Congress will have kept the faith; redeemed 
the promises made by the Republican party on the faith of | 
which the majority of the Members of this House was recently 
elected; will maintain public confidence; will have secured and 
promoted prosperity to the masses of our people; will have given 
assurance to them of continued employment at good American 
wages; will have encouraged capital to more generally embark 
in industrial enterprises, thereby enlarging, extending, and 
multiplying those we now have and establishing new and im- 
portant ones; will have assured the agriculturists of this 
Union an enlarged near-by home market for all their products; 
will have kept the furnace fires lighted in shops and mills, and 
the wheels of industry whirling and the cars of transportation 


trundling behind steaming locomotives throughout the land; 


will have insured a surplus of farm and factory products for 
sale abroad; and will have generally secured continued pros- 
perity to all our people by the enactment into law of this bill, 
with a few amendments thereto, thereby continuing a protective 
and revenue policy such as has in the last dozen years done 
more to promote the universal prosperity and happiness of our 
citizens and to extend American influence and blessings abroad 


than was ever vouchsafed by any other policy. [Applause.] 
With our large developed and undeveloped area of lands; 


with our almost divine genius for discovery and invention; with 
our inexhaustible mineral and other available natural materials | 
beneath and above the earth’s surface; with our unparalleled 
industry, energy, and enterprise in all directions; with our un- 


limited ability for production of all things useful to mankind; 


with our millions of intelligent, independent, skilled, and un- 
skilled laborers, able, ready, and anxious to toil for fair wages, 
let us continue to hold our banner of liberty and progress on 
high and to do business in our American Republic. [Loud ap- 


plause,] 





imperceptibly taken place in the sentiment of its people on tl 

subject of protection as a prime principle of business and eco 
nomic policy. In that connection I desire to set forth earnestly 
the propriety and necessity of a continuance of that policy, 
| especially as to those industries which are identified with the 
production of raw materials. Incidentally I wish to show by a 
brief sketch that such a continuance will promote and confirm 
| that militant sentiment which is now operating in the South in 
behalf of a broad protective policy, s e it « not fail to 
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Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, as a southern Republican in 
hearty accord with the policies of my party, I desire to address 
myself to some practical observations on the pending tariff bill 
and the interests and issues involved in it, with special refei 
ence to its application to the South. 

In so doing I wish to detail at some length and with some 
particularity what may seem to many the surprising industrial 
development which that section has of late attained, and to 
eall attention to the radical change that has quietly and almost 


quicken in the minds of the good people of the South a fuller 


appreciation of the historic and consistent relation which that 
| policy bears to the South as a part of our common country, to 
its proudest memories and traditions, going back to the | 


ning of the Republic and extending over four decades there 
after, when the South took the lead in our national counci 
|} and in the conduct of our national policies, with the noble Com- 
monwealth of Virginia in the very forefront of servic: 
| sibility, and distinction. 


. respon 


EARLY SOUTHERN frATESMEN FOR PROTECTION, 


Historically, the principle of protection to American industry 















































may be said to have had its origin in the South, and the adop- 
, tion of that principle as a measure of fundamental national 
policy was effected primarily through the instrumentality of 
statesmen from the South. Beginning with the first tariff law 
enacted by the First Congress at its first session, the initial 
basis for the practical conduct of our newly founded Govern- 
ment in the sense of a truly independent nation in fact, approved 
by President George Washington with zeal, gladness, and alac- 
rity—significantly so—on July 4, 1789, the thirteenth anniver 
sary of the paper Declaration of Independence, the fathers and 
founders of the Republic, both North and South, seem to haye 
had no more disagreement as to the aptness and soundness of 
the principle of protection to American industry than they had 
as to the soundness of the principle of self-preservation. 

The act of July 4, 1789, was entitled “An act for laying a duty 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the United 
States,” and the language of its preamble is pregnant with 
meaning for us: 





Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and 
| protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported, ete. 


The Members of that First Congress, in House and Senate 
who had been largely members of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, which framed the great guiding instrument under which 
we live, and President Washington, who had presided over its 
deliberations, may safely be assumed to have known what they 
| were about when they formulated and signed the first revenue 
act under that Constitution. If there had been any possil 
question or scruple as to the propriety and constitutionality of a 
tariff levied for protection, it would have been there expressed 
and developed. But not a whisper, not a syllable, of protest 
was uttered or heard upon that point, and the reason and object 
of the act are boldly and simply stated—so simply that a child 
may read and understand: 

For the support of the Government, for the discharge of the debts of 


the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures. 





SOUTHERN PRESIDENTS FOR PROTECTION, 


Subsequently, from that time onward during the sixty fate- 
| ful and formative years that followed that historic enactment, 
of the seven illustrious and duly-elected Presidents which the 
South contributed to the Union—Washington, Jefferson, Madi 
son, and Monroe, all of Virginia; Jackson and Polk, of Ten 
nessee; and Taylor, of Louisiana—all save Polk were earnest 
and consistent advocates of the policy of protection, and as 
| sisted to the full extent of their power in effectuating that 
policy as the law of the land. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


on this specific subject. President George Washington, of Vir 
ginia, in his first annual message, speaking of our Nation as 
“a free people,” said: 

Their safety and interest require that they promote such manufac 
tures as tend to render them independent of others for essentials, par- 
ticularly military supplies. 


Let me quote briefly from their opinions and observatior 
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In his seventh annual message he said: 


Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond ex- 
ample very part of the Union displays indications of rapid and 
various improvements, and with burdens so light as scarcely to be per- 


is too 


ceived, it much to say that our country exhibits a spectacle of 
national happiness never surpassed, if ever before equaled? 


In his eighth and last annual message he said: 


Congress has repeatedly, and not without success, directed their at- 
tention to the ¢ uragement of manufactures The object is of too 
much consequence not to insure a continuance of their efforts in every 
way which shall appear eligible. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 


President Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, our third President, 
the second chosen from the South, and regarded as the founder 
of the Democratic party, mentioned the following one of 
the indispensable lines of policy by which we are to guide our- 
a nation: 


as 
SeCives as 
ro protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances. 


In his sixth annual message he thus expressed his views 
as to the best method of disposing of the surplus then antici- 
pated to arise under the original tariff act that had been en- 
acted in 1789: 

press the imposts and give 
domestic manufactures? On a few 
and necessary use the suppression in due 


the advantage to foreign 
articles of more general 
season will doubtless be 
n ich imposts are laid 
who are rich enough to 


over our 


are foreign luxuries, those onl 


purchased by 
afford themselves the 


use of them. 


y 


Again 


I general inquiry now is, Shall we make our own comforts, or 
without them at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is 
now against domestic manufactures, must for reducing us either to 
ad lence upon that nation, or to be clothed in skins and live like 
wild in caves and dens I am proud to say I am not one of 
th Ixxperience has taught me that manufactures are now as neces 

irvy to our independence as to our comforts 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles 
which prude requires us to establish at 
determination of ¢ y good citizen to u no forcign article which cun 
be made within lres, without regard to difference of price, secures 
us against a relapse into foreign dependency. 


he wrote: 
} 


> a 
Hie B 


) 
I vt 
beasts 


of foreign manufacture, 
nce home, with the patriotic 
i¢ ft 


Ourse 


In his letter to Colonel Humphrey, January 20, 1809, he said: 





My own idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the 
extent of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw 
materials 

Agiin, in his letter to Mr. Leifer, January 21, 1809, he said: 

I have lately inculeated the encouragement of manufactures to the 
extent of our consumption, at least. 

Again, in a letter to Governor Jay, he said: 

An equilibrium of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce is cer 
tainly become essential to our independence Manufactures suflicient 
for our own consumption, of what we raise the raw materials, and no 
more; commerce sufficient to carry the surplus produce of agriculture, 
beyond our own consumption, to a market for exchanging for articles 
we can not raise, and no more. These are the true limits of manu- 
factures and commerce To go beyond them is to increase our de 


pendence on foreign nations and our liability to war. 


Mr. GARRETT. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman to 
submit to an interruption right there? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
Thomas Jefferson was a protectionist ? 

Mr. SLEMP. Iam giving statements taken from the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. GARRETT. You do not mean to say 
ments indicate that he was a protectionist? 

Mr. SLEMP. I do mean to say that many of his writings 
show that he was a protectionist, although he may not always 
have entertained such views. These are verbatim extracts taken 
from the writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly, I know that is correct; but I do 
not think it a fair construction, 

Mr. SLEMDP. It may now be a question of inference. Sut 
President Jackson so interpreted Jefferson's words and actions. 

In 1817, after the close of the second war with Great Britain, 


that those state 


is 


in accepting an election to membership in a “ Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Manufactures,” Jefferson wrote: 

The history of the last twenty years has been a significant lesson 
to us all to depend for necessities on ourselves alone, and I hope twenty 
years more will place the American Hemisphere under a system of its 
own, essentially peaceable and industrious and not needing to extract 
its comforts out of the eternal fires raging in the Old World. 


PRESIDENT MADISON 


President James Madison, our fourth President, and the third 


chosen from Virginia, recognized as “ The Father of the Con- 
stitution,” in a special message to Congress, May 23, 1809, said: 


It will be worthy of the first and provident care of Congress to make 
such further alterations in the laws ae will especially protect and 
foster the several branches of manufacture which have been recently 
instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


more 


| recommended protection and the encouragement 
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Again, in a special message of February 20, 1815, he said: 

tut there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit 
into the deliberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to 
preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into exist- 
ence and obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United 
States during the period of the European wars. ‘This source of national 
independence and wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the 
prompt and constant guardianship of Congress, 


PRESIDENT 


President James Monroe, our fifth President, and the fourth 
President chosen from Virginia and the South, in his inaugural 
address, said: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systcmatic and fostering 
care of the Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, 


MONROE. 


the fruit of our own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the 
degree we have done on supplies from other countries. Equally im- 
portant is it to provide a home market for our raw materials, as by 
extending the competition it will enhance the price and protect the 


cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets. 


Indeed, continuously in all his messages President Monroe 


of American 


industries. In his special message of May 4, 1822, he said: 


Duties and imports have always becn light, not greater, perhaps, than 
would have been imposed for the encouragement of our manufactures 
nad there been no occasion for the revenue arising from them; and taxes 
and excesses have never been laid except in cases of necessity, and re- 
pealed as soon as the necessity ceased. 


In his seventh annual message he said: 

Having formerly communicated my views to Congress respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given our manufactures and the prin- 
ciples on which it should be founded, I have only to add that these 
views remain unchanged. I recommend a review of the tariff for the 
purpose of affording such additional protection to those articles which 
we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more immediately con- 
nected with the defense and independence of the country. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON. 

-President Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, our seventh Presi- 
dent and the fifth from the South, in his second annual message, 
in 1830, expressed in clear language his concurrence in the views 
of his predecessors thus: 

Among the numerous causes of congratulation, the condition of our 
import revenues deserves special mention, inasmuch as it promises the 
means of extinguishing the public debt sooner than was anticipated and 
furnishes a strong illustration of the practical effects of the present 
tariff upon our commercial interests. 

The object of the tariff is objected to by some as unconstitutional, 
it is considered by almost all as defective in many of its parts. 
The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the sev- 


eral States. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the en- 
couragement of domestic branches of industry is so completely énei- 
dental to that power that it is dificult to suppose the existence of one 


without the other. The States have delegated 
over imports to the General Government without limitation or restriction, 
saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to their inspection 
laws. This authority having thus entirely passed from the States, the 
right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in them, 
and consequently if it be not possessed by the General Government it 
must be extinct. Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own industry and to 
counteract the most selfish and destructive policy which might be 
adopted by foreign nations, and this surely can not be the case. This 
indispensable power, thus surrendered by the States, must be within the 
scope of the authority on the subject expressly delegated to Congress. 


And he adds: 


In this conclusion I am confirmed as 
dents Washington, Jefferson, 


their whole authority 


well by the opinions of Presi- 
Vadison, and Monroc, who have each re- 
peatedly recommended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, 
as by the uniform practice of Congres the continued acquiescence of 
the States, and the general understanding of the people. 


8 , 


This same objection to the enactment of a tariff for protec- 
on the claim of its being unconstitutional had been an- 
swered unofficially but still more forcibly, indeed in a way that 
ought to have effectually disposed of it for all time to come, by 
ex-President Madison two years before, in 1828, then in his 
seventy-sixth year, enjoying the ripe wisdom and unrivaled ex- 
perience of his active public life, after having served succes- 
sively as a member of the Continental Congress, as a member of 
the Federal Constitutional Convention, as a Representative in 
Congress for four terms, as Secretary of State for eight years, 
andas President of the United States for eight years. No other 
man in all the world could possibly be picked out who was in a 
better position to say the final word on that subject, since it was 
Madison who, shortly after the close of the Revolution and 
before our present form of government was created, not only 
made the first suggestion of a stronger government for the 
regulation of trade and commerce, such as was developed under 
the Constitution, replacing the old Articles of Confederation, 
but it was he who largely helped to frame the Constitution and 
secure its adoption, who wrote the only contemporaneous com- 
mentary thereon, aided in the enactment of the first protective 
tariff act under it, while a Member of the First 
in the Cabinet of President Jefferson during his satis- 
factory administration of that act, and later as President him- 
self continued its effective administration; and lastly, it was 
he who approved and effectively administered the protective 
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tariff act which superseded it in 1812, doubling the rates of duty 
imposed by that first tariff act of 1789. 
In his famous letter to Mr. Cabell, in 1828, Madison wrote: 


That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power 
to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that 
object in the first session of the First Congress under the Constitu- | 
tion, when among the Members present were so many who had been 
members of the Federal Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and of the state conventions which ratified it, each of the classes con- 
sisting also of members who had opposed and who had espoused the 
Constitution in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed | 
proceedings of Congress on that occasion that the power was denied | 
by any of them. And it may be remarked that Members from Vir 
ginia in particular, as well of the anti-Federal as the Federal party 
the names then distinguishing those who had approved and those who 
had opposed the Constitution—did not hesitate to propose duties and 
to suggest even prohibitions in favor of several articles of her pro 
duction. By one a duty was proposed on mineral coal in favor of the 
Virginia coal pits; by another a duty on hemp was proposed, to en- 
courage the growth of that article; and by a third, a prohibition even 
of foreign beef was suggested, as a measure of sound policy. 

A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect 
and foster manufactures by regulation of trade, an evidence that ought 
of itself settle the question, is the uniform and practical sanction given | 
to the power by the General Government for nearly forty years, with a 
concurrence or acquiescence of every state government throughout the 
same period, and, it may be added, through all the vicissitudes of party 
which marked the period. No novel construction, however ingeniously 
devised or however respectable and patriotic its patrons, can withstand 
the weight of such authorities or the unbroken current of so long and 
universal a practice. * * * And may it not be fairly left to the 
unbiased judgment of all men of experience and of intelligence to decide 
which is the most to be relied upon for a sound and safe test of the | 
meaning of the Constitution—a uniform interpretation by all the suc 
cessive authorities under it, commencing with its birth and continued | 
for a long period through the tried state of political parties, or one 
warped, as often happens, by the eager pursuit of some favorite object, | 
or carried away, possibly, by the powerful eloquence or captivating ad- 
dress of a few popular statesmen, themselves, perhaps, influenced by the 
same misleading causes? 

Here, then, are succinctly stated the views of our early south- 
ern Presidents, all statesmen of the first order and accepted 
leaders of political thought throughout the Union for forty 
years, the period during which the protective-tariff law of 1789 
and its immediate successors remained in force, and thus laid 
the initial basis for the prosperity that followed. 

PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 

Coming down to a later date, President Zachary Taylor, of 
Louisiana, our twelfth President, and the seventh duly elected 
from the South, born in Virginia and reared in Kentucky, in his 
inaugural address, delivered March 5, 1849, said: 

It shall be my study to recommend such constitutional measures to 
Congress as may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement and | 
protection to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manu 
factures, 

Again, in his first and only annual message, he said: 

I recommend a revision of the tariff and its adjustment on a basis 
which may augment the revenues. I do not doubt the right or duty | 
of Congress to encourage domestic industry, which is the great source of 
national as well as individual wealth and prosperity. I look to the | 
wisdom and patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a system which 
may place home labor at least on a sure and permanent footing, and 
by due encouragement of manufactures give a new and increased stimu 
lus to agriculture and promote the development of our vast resources | 
and the extension of our commerce. Believing that to the attainment of | 
these ends, as well as to necessary augmentation of the revenue and 
the prevention of frauds, a system of specific duties is best adapted, I | 
strongly recommend to Congress the adoption of that system, fizing the | 
duties at rates high enough to afford substantial and sufficient encour 
agement to our own industry and at the same time 80 adjusted as to 
insure stability. 

These statements of President Taylor are a candid exposition | 
of the protective doctrine as held and inculeated by the Whig 
party, which had a large following in the South as well as in the 
North, and was no more to be characterized as a sectional party | 
than was the Democratic party. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
the idolized Whig leader, was preeminently an ardent and en- 
thusiastic protectionist and the ablest and most persuasive cham- 
pion of home industries in his day. For more than a generation 
he was the foremost exponent of what he termed “ the American 
system” of protection, whereunder he contended that the entire 
Nation should be profitably occupied in developing our limitless 
resources in all practicable lines, thus upbuilding on this con 
tinent a great and free people, self-centered and self-supporting, 
happy, intelligent, and prosperous, the like of which the world 
had never seen before. 





EARLY SOUTHERN STATESMEN THOUGHT PROTECTION CONSTITUTIONAL AND | 


SATISFACTORY. 

In none of the expressions quoted of the earlier Presidents 
from the South do we find any distrust on their part of the 
principle of protection, no hint of dissatisfaction with its work- 
ings, no suggestion for a repeal of the tariff laws, and no inti- 
mation of a need for their modification except to give them a 
more “ prompt and constant guardianship" and to assure “ addi- 
tional protection to those articles we are prepared to manufac- 
ture.” Indeed, in Madison's elucidation we find a complete and 
perfect answer to that later school of statesmen in the South, 
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i the South in almost exact ratio with the development of the 








under the leadership of Mr. Calhoun, who developed the strange 
and divergent theory that tariff duties levied for purposes of 
protection, aside from mere revenue, were unconstitutional. 
Even Mr. Calhoun-in the earlier days of his statesmanship was 
a vigerous protectionist. It was at a later date that, intent with 
a2 marvelous concentration upon the perpetuation and exploita- 
tion of slave labor—in the righteousness and fitness of which 
he implicitly believed—he invented and perfected with almost 
superhuman ingenuity that system of economic and _ political 
doctrine which embraced as cardinal factors inseparably bound 
together human slavery, state rights, nullification, secession, l 
free trade. 


allt 


RISE AND FALL OF THE FRI rRADE IDEA IN THE SOUT 
As part of a system of policy founded and dependent upon 
1 


involuntary slave labor, free trade was undoubtedly a sound 
principle as applied to the agricultural South, whose inter 


i >t iS 
such lay in cheap imports of goods manufactured abroad and 
paid for with the products of the plantation operated by slav« 
labor. But as a policy for the whole United States, bound to 
vether in a coherent union, it was unsound and imm 


and the growing apprehension of that fact gave rise to 
irrepressible conflict’ of interest and Pp rlicy between the 
and the South which grew to its dreadful culmination in ar 
the years progressed. 

From the year 1830 to 1860, a period of thirty years, the: 
was a gradual and progressive development of that doctrine in 


twin theory of the right of secession or disunion. Both the- 
ories, it should be repeated, were inextricably interwoven with 
the increasing development of plantation-slave labor as contra 
distinguished from free labor in the manifold and diversified in 
dustries which now nourish our expanding civilization. From t! 


| moment when the philosophy of Mr. Calhoun gained ascendency 


in the South the Democratic party as then constituted be 
came more and more committed to the advocacy of a tariff for 
revenue only, not for protection, while in that section the sup 
port of the old protective doctrine of the fathers was remitted 
to the ranks of the Whigs until it became submerged and lost 
in the colossal civil conflict of 1861. So far, indeed, had the 
pendulum of southern thought swung at the beginning of that 
conflict in the direction of absolute free trade and implacable 
hostility to protection that the sons and grandsons 0 


the early 


‘ 
| statesmen who helped to enact the first tariff law “for the en- 


couragement and protection of manufactures” deliberately in- 


| corporated in the constitution of the southern confederacy a 


provision expressly prohibiting the imposition of any tax or 
tariff duty on foreign importations “to promote or foster any 
industry.” (Sec. 8, par. 1, Const. Southern Confederacy.) 

In the long titanic struggle that then ensued the theory of 
free trade, together with its underlying base in the Calhonn 
philosophy—the institution of slavery—was annihilated in the 
wreck and ruin of war, and the Soutb on eme l 
unprecedented contest was stripped of all save honor, 
of unexampled valor in the field and heroism at home, but 
crippled, spent, and exhausted that it could not at once e 
the freedom from the benumbing incubus of slavery, of whic! 
had been forcibly relieved. 

It is not my purpose here to revive the memory of those 
harrowing five years of fratricidal strife, nor of the fifteen 
years of painful reconstruction that followed them. I simp); 
refer to the cause and result of that huge tragedy in order to 
repeat the lesson that if ever a proud and mighty people suf 
fered grievously beyond description in consequence of the pur 
suit of an erroneous economic theory, it was the good people of 
the Southland. It is equally far removed from my purpose 








| cast an aspersion upon the name and fame of Calhoun and ft! 


doctrinaires who sincerely but mistakenly carried out his 
theories. My object is solely to emphasize for the benefit of \ 
fellow-citizens of the South and the country at large the edify- 
ing fact that whereas the teachings of Calhoun, one souther! 
statesman, led to unspeakable disaster, ruin, and misery, the 
contrary teachings of Washington, Jefferson, Madison. Monro 
Jackson, and Taylor, all southern statesmen at least equally 
distinguished and equally sincere, as exemplified in their cre 
ative labors and their conduct of the Federal Government, and 
as followed by their Republican successors, have invariably led 
to success, happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and are still lead 
ing unerringly in that direction. [Applause.] 

PROTECTION AN UNCHANGING PRIN I 


A true and correct economic principle, such as that underlying 


the policy of a protective tariff to a country situated and c 
| stituted as is the United States, is abstractly and immutably 
true at all times. It is automatic in its actior It is uniform 


and impersonal in its application, like the princi of gravita- 


| tion, or that mysterious law of physics that holds the planets 


440 


in their courses. It is impartial in its operation, like the sun 
and the rain, shining and falling upon the broad earth, with its 
hills and valleys and plains, without distinction of artificial] 
boundary lines between townships, counties, and States. Once 
true, it is always unchangeably true, yesterday, to-day, and 
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| 


forever. Provided conditions remain the same, the lapse of time | 


makes no fundamental difference. The passage of a day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years are as one day. With it— 
An age shall fleet like earthly year; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 

The value of the policy of protection to domestic industry in 
all its forms was demonstrated in the South at the beginning 
of our history as a Nation, and its value during the past three 
decades, and especially to-day, I shall proceed presently to show. 
A protective tariff was beneficial in the days of Washington, 
of Adams, of Jefferson, of Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Tay- 
lor. It has been beneficial under all Republican Presidents 
and they have all been protectionists—from Abraham Lincoln 
to William H. Taft. [Applause.] 

SOUTH RETURNING TO PROTECTION 

The full realization of the truth of this reflection is gradu- 
ally dawning upon the progressive people of the South. ‘Tradi- 
tions of the olden time still linger, and prejudices begotten of 
suffering and loss are difficult to remove. But they are steadily 
wearing out and are being forgotten. And already it is growing 
clear to the people of the South that, in turning from the bit- 
ter memories of the past generation and adopting the approved 
economic principles of to-day they are in reality only getting 
back to the safe and beaten highway which their immediate 
fathers had left, but which their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had trodden. The sound and _ successful economic 
principles of this present hour are precisely those of the 
founders and builders of the Republic, as I have shown, and 
in following these we are simply availing of the heritage estab- 
lished and bequeathed to us and to our children’s children from 
the beginning of our National Government. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. Over the issues of the 
past let us draw the veil. While we of the South revere 
the memories of our gallant 
care of whose graves the North now magnanimously shares 
whose valor was demonstrated upon and whose blood christened 
unnumbered battlefields, yet we are proud to-day to take our 
place among our sister States in the glorious Union, one and 
inseparable. We of the South have set and are setting our faces 


dustrial era that began in the South in 1880, under Republican 
economic policies derived from the wisdom of our forefathers, is 
growing more splendid and wonderful each year, evoking expres- 
sions of astonishment and delight from those who witness its 
visible manifestations. 
This is our time of thrift, of commerce, of art, and of science, 
And nature, our nursing mother, healeth the hurts of war. 
SOUTH’S MARVELOUS GROWTH. 


The growth of the South under protection has been marvel 
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men, whose families number fully 750,000 persons. Increase in 
value of adjacent property, $5 an acre, has added $2,137,408,000 
to the wealth of southern landowners. In step with this rail- 
road development, says Mr. W. J. Meaney, an expert statisti- 
cian, the farms of the South have been rehabilitated, her rich min- 
eral deposits opened, her forests tapped of their wealth, mills 
and factories have been put in operation, trade and commerce 
extended, the latest Jabor-saving and wealth-producing devices 
adopted. The manufactures of the South now exceed the agri- 
cultural products, and thus a complete change has been effected 
in the character of her industries. 

The following statement, prepared by Mr. Meaney, shows the 
marvelous development of the South within the past thirty 
years: 


| | 
1890. | 1990, 1908. 


1880. 


| Manufacturing capital... $250,000,000 |8650,000,000 |$1,150,000,000 $2,100, 000,000 


Value of manufactures... 450,000,000 | 909,000,000 | 1,450,000,000 | 2,600,000 .000 
Farm products. ...-.. 660,000,000 | 770,000,000 | 1,270,000,000 | 2,200,000,000 
I iccecccese aclbcirtpiahass 260,000,000 | 306,000,009 184,000,000 648 , 000,000 


In a recent interview Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a comprehensive statement on agricultural 
conditions in the South, said: 

The business of agriculture has made wonderful progress throughout 
the whole United States in the last ten or twelve years. In this ad- 
vance the South has richly shared. The turning point of better prices 


| for farm products came about 1897, and since that time the financial 


condition of the farmer has steadily improved. The production of cot- 
ton increased 53 per cent from 1896 to 1908 and the value of the crop 
133 per cent. An immense load of mortgage indebtedness has been 
lifted from southern plantations by this great advance in the value of 
cotton, and I see no reasons why the old conditions should ever return. 
The South has her feet solidly planted on an improved and improving 
agriculture, is sensible of past mistakes, and is greedily absorbing the 
new knowledge that science has placed before her. 


In the words of President Taft, “ The South has become rich, 


|} and only the surface of her wealth has been scratched. Her 


confederate soldiers—in the | 


growth has exceeded that of the rest of the country, and she is 
now in every way sharing in its prosperity.” 

Hon. John Barrett, Director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, in an article on the meaning of the Panams 
Canal to the South, said: 


The South has within the past few years experienced a great awaken- 
ing. Anyone making a trip through the regions below the Ohio River 


| will have this truth emphasized in the most astonishing way when he 
cheerfully and hopefully toward a brighter day, and the new in- | 


sees the great improvements already accomplished cr projected in every 
direction. The South has become one of the great factors in the growing 
strength of the Nation, and the natural resources have only begun to be 


|; appreciated. Already they are beginning to reach out for something be- 


sides local markets. The coal and iron are going all over the country. 


| The output of the factories is sold farther and farther away from home, 
| and these products must be exchanged for products originating else- 


ous, despite the opposition to it from most of its representa- | 


tives, themselves distinct beneficiaries thereof. In all that in- 
dicates progress it has made giant strides. The present popu- 
lation of the South is estimated to be about 27,000,000. The 
area of the South is 850,000 square miles, of which 530,000 are 
agricultural land, 200,000 of which are improved. It is esti 
mated that the value of the farm products this year will be 
one-fourth of the farm products of the entire country. 

Its principal raw materials are cotton, iron ore, timber, and 
fuels. In 1907 it produced, in round numbers, 12,000,000 bales, 
or 6,000,000,000 pounds, of cotton; 6,000,000 tons of cotton seed; 
6,000,000 tons of iron ore; 20,000,000,000 feet of lumber: and 
95,000,000 tons of coal. There were manufactured during the 
same period 1,000,000,000 pounds of cotton, or one-sixth of the 
total; 4,000,000 tons of cotton seed, two-thirds of the total: 
4,000,000 tons of pig iron, one-sixth of the total; and 9,000,000 
tons of coke. According to Mr. H. von Schon, an eminent con 
sulting engineer of Detroit, the cotton manufacturing industries 
of the South now represent one-third of the total in the United 
States. In 1900 the total was one-fifth; in 1SSO0, one-sixteenth. 

Mr. M. R. Campbell, geologist of the Geological Survey, pre- 
pared a map, which was published in May, 1908, showing that 
the known coal areas of the Southern States embrace a total of 
165,166 square miles, the original contents of which were 532,- 
458,000,000 short tons, of which 3800,000,000,000 short tons are 
available and 1,800,000,000 have already been extracted. 

The mileage of railroads in the South increased 92.1 per cent, 
from 36,209 miles in 1887 to 67,556 miles in 1907, or an increase 
of 33,347 miles, equal to the entire mileage of the country at 
the close of the civil war. It is estimated that this increase 


: Or 


gives steady employment at good wages to an army of 166,735 


i 


where. 

If we take the period from 1897 to 1907, we observe that the 
capital invested in southern manufacturing enterprises has ac- 
tually doubled within that period; twice as many spindles go 


| their ceaseless rounds, sending their products to all parts of 


the civilized world; twice as much homemade coke enters to 
make twice as much homemade pig iron, as was made ten years 
ago. Within that period the value of farm products, lumber 
products, and mineral products in the South has doubled, 
while the resources of our national banks have increased more 
than 100 per cent, and yet our development has only just begun. 
We need more railroads, we need more industries, we need a 
larger population, we need more home markets; in short, we 
need the diversified industries with the resultant good that 
would be brought about by the maintenance of truly protective 
principles. It is no wonder, therefore, that we have looked with 
deep concern upon any change in our tariff system or its appli- 
cation that might injuriously affect our material condition. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? It 
has been stated on the floor that the decline in the value of 
hides was on account of the tariff agitation during the last 
two years. I will make the question as short as I can and ask 
if it is not on account of the panie which existed, involving 
failures to the extent of $679,000.000 in the last year, that has 
made the value of hides decline from 14 cents to 6 cents a 
pound—twice as much as they were worth in 1890? 

Mr. SLEMP. That panic was world wide. 

Mr. WEISSE. It is certainly not on account of agitation? 

Mr. SLEMP. I do not think that it will be necessary for me 
to deal with that in a speech on an altogether different line. 

Mr. WEISSE. You spoke about the prosperity of the coun- 
try. I wanted to know if all this shutting down of factories 
and all the idle workmen were not on account of the panic and 
the Dingley bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. No, sir. The panic, which was a money panic, 
doubtless caused some industrial depression, but the Dingley 
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law, in my judgment, had nothing whatever to do with it. | 
The effects of the panic—thanks to the prompt remedial meas- 
ures adopted both by the Secretary of the Treasury and by 
Congress—were soon dissipated in this country. That panic 
has been described as having been. largely “‘a state of mind,” 
and, as I said, it was universal. While we have recovered from 
it in part, full recovery, I think, has been delayed, not by the 
operation of the Dingley bill, but by agitation for a revision 
of it. The effects of the panic of 1907 are still painfully ap- 
parent abroad. 


SOUTH'S DEMAND FOR PROTECTION, 

But to resume: Coincidently with this development, and as a 
most logical conclusion therefrom, has been a change in the at- 
titude of the South toward protective principles. It realizes that 
it needs their application to its situation in order to give it the 
further industrial development which that policy has given the 
North and West. This is best exemplified by the statements of 
southern men in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. No Democratic legal doctrinaires appeared before the 
committee advising that protection as a policy was uncon- 
stitutional. Can it be possible that constitutional theory has 
yielded to candid reflections on the gradual enrichment of the 
South, in which each and all participate? 

No sooner was the result of the recent presidential election 
announced than southern lumber interesis, cotton interests, 
citrus interests, tobacco and peanut interests, barytes, mica, 
tannin, coal, and iron interests became active. Boards of trade, 
business men’s organizations, chambers of commerce, fruit 
growers’ and cotton growers’ associations, lumbermen’s clubs, 


and similar commercial bodies met and protested against the | 


lowering of the tariff, and many asked for higher duties. My 
sympathy is with every one of these interests that have made 
such appeals, and I do not care to make many refinements of 
thought as to distinctions between a competitive and a prohibitive 
protective tariff when the life and existence of an American 
industry is at stake, 


I will insert at the end of my remarks extracts from the | 


hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means; also let- 
ters, resolutions, and so forth, showing a general demand 
throughout the South for protection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

REPUBLICAN GAINS IN THE SOUTH. 

Mr. SLEMP. This growing demand for protection in the 
South is reflected in the recent national political contest, in 
which the principal gains made by the Republican party were in 
the South. Examining the results of that contest, we observe 
that Republican gains were registered in eight Southern States 
and Democratic loss sustained in eight Democratic States. 
Three Republican Congressmen from North Carolina, two addi- 
tional Republicans, and some from Missouri (one of whom was 
formerly a Democratic Representative) are here for the first 
time to advocate the cause of protection, not only for their own 
districts, but as a great American national policy. 

DEMOCRATIC CRITICISM OF PAYNE BILL. 

The demand for protection in the South is still further made 
evident from the fact that the Democratic leaders in the House 
instead of preparing a tariff bill on the basis of tariff for 
revenue only, omitting entirely the protective feature in keep- 
ing with the declarations of their Denver platform, have con- 
tented themselves with a perfunctory criticism of some few 
details of the present Payne bill. Had they presented such a 
bill the country, and particularly the South, could have known, 
through proposed changes in schedules and articles proposed 
to be taxed and those proposed to be admitted free, what is 
really meant by a tariff bill for revenue only. Would not it 
have been a part of political wisdom to present such a bill in 
response to the many requests coming from the South if the 
tariff-for-revenue-only theory be economically correct and all 
these demands for protection both a delusion and a snare, or 
is it safer for the Democrats to say that we are all, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, protectionists of different degrees of 
intensity, remembering that there are gradations even in 
heaven; and, following the line of cleavage indicated by the gen 
tleman from Alabama |Mr. UNpbrerwoop] in his competitive and 
prohibitive theory. 

The Richmond News-Leader, a paper having a large circula- 
tion in Virginia and Democratic in faith, has this wholesome 
advice to give to the Democratic Members of this House: 

ADVICE TO THE DEMOCRATS 
{From the Richmond News-Leader. ] 


The Democrats can gain nothing by standing back and hurling fierce 
and fine rhetoric at measures suggested by the Republicans rhey 
should do one of two things. They should go to work heartily and 
earnestly to help the Republicans cure the defects in the tariff bill, as 
preseited, and to make it acceptable to the country, or they should 








construct a better bill and bring it in as a Democratic measure, repre 
senting the ability and principles of the Democratic party if they do 
not intend to do either of these, the next best thing for them to do is 
to keep their mouths shut and let people who are not afraid to do busi 
ness do it. 

DEMOCRATS WITH “ PROTECTIVE PROCLIVITIES " FOR LOCAL PROD rs. 

I believe the true attitude of the southern Democratic Con- 
gressman, at least deep down in his heart, is responsive to the 
sentiment expressed by a distinguished Member of the House 
from Florida |Mr. Lamar] when he said before the Ways and 
Means Committee: 


I am a Democrat from a Democratic State with protective pro 


clivities for Florida products. 


I think there are some here from Virginia with protective 
proclivities for Virginia products—peanuts and tobacco, for ex 
ample. Some from Louisiana for rice and sugar, and some from 
all over the South for lumber. 

It does not require a great stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that, sooner or later, a broader vision will come to these 
gentlemen, and that they would have protection not alone for 
their state products, but would also apply this protection na 
tionally and have protection for all American products. We 
no longer hear from the South that protection is robbery, as 


declared in a recent Democratic national platform, but we do 


hear about the inequitable distribution of the benefits of pro- 
tection. Horned protectionists and robber barons may be stalk- 
ing through the land with evil designs against all mankind, 
but since we have entertained a few of them in the South, 
others are cordially invited to follow. We do not feel quite 
so unfriendly to our northern neighbor who puts his money 
in a southern factory, gives employment to our laborers, and 
a home market for our farm products, as we did when, forty 
five years ago, we were trying to keep him out of Richmond. 
President Taft aptly said, in Atlanta, January 18, 1909: 

The man who is prosperous and successful forgets his traditional 
enmities and causes of bitterness and yields easily to the conciliatory 
advances of his neighbors 

THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN’S DILEMMA 

And when our good southern people themselves try the same 
experiment of building a factory—and many of them have done 
so—and a revision of the tariff is announced, forthwith they 
write their Congressman, usually a modern-day Democrat, and 
ask him for protection, I imagine they get a reply something 
like this: “You know I am a Democrat and have made 
speeches all my life against the protective tariff principle. 
But I must confess that my views have undergone some change, 
and I now have ‘ protection proclivities’ for products in my 
own district. What you demand is contrary to our Democratik 
platform declaration, but is essential to us locally, as a busi 
ness proposition. Without appearing to be inconsistent, which 
really I am not, I believe we can get the desired prot: 
tion by a duty, apparently for revenue only, or one = simply 
for competitive protection. I have never had opportunity pub 
licly to favor this sort of protection, because, during campaigns 
when, in order to preserve the purity of our race, [ have given 
exclusive attention to the ‘negro question.’ ” 

We realize their political dilemma, and while their 
sistencies may be amusing, yet I feel they ought to be pitied 
rather than censured. But why should the cry of our southern 
interests for help in the way of fostering protection be lost to 


the ear of the great Republican party because, forsooth, that 
eall has had to come mainly through Democratic channels rhe 
Republican party has a great opportunity to do a just and mug 
nanimous act, the effect of which will be not only life-gi rh 
to these industries and uplifting to a great Nation. but the 
consequence of which will be far-reaching to the advancement 


of the benign policies of our party among these people. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, addressing myself to the particular 


measure before the House and the country, permit me to s; 
that the Ways and Means Committee has in general dor 
duty, and done it well. I for one am desirous of extending 
them my own and of invoking for them from others a broad 
and generous review of their labors, a view, also, which will 
be free from provincial cirecumspection or individual interest. 
Everything that is protective in the bill has my heartiest 
proval, and what criticism I venture at all is that in many 
cases we have not secured the measure of protection actua 
needed by our industries, and to which they are entitled b 
every consideration of equity and fair dealing. 
OPPOSED TO FREE IRON AL, LUMI AND 

The tendency toward free raw materials, referred to by 
gentleman from Indiana | Mr. CRUMPACK 
lumber, and hides, I greatly deplore and most |! ! y dis 
prove. The whole theory of free raw ‘ < that the 
manufacturing interests shall be permitted to secure em here 
or abroad as cheaply as possible in order that they may be the 


better able to compete in the world’s markets, and that in our 
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own country the ultimate consumer of the finished product may 
buy more cheaply. 

It has been well said that one man’s raw material is another 
man’s finished product, and the motives seem to me purely 
selfish that would give to the manufacturers the home market 
of goods and not give the producers of raw material the home 
market of raw materials. Likewise, nothing can be more absurd 


than to predicate independence of goods upon dependence for 
materials of which to make them. The drawback principle, 
which allows remission of duty on foreign raw material 


when that material, made into finished products by American 
labor, is exported, should be all the advantage that the American 
manufacturer should ask in regard to raw materials which we 
can or do produce. He can thus enter the markets of 
world with all the advantages that foreign cheaper raw material 
him; but I enter my protest against giving them our 
home markets, with the producers of our raw materials in open 
competition with the cheaper labor of foreign countries. I 
submit that the man who extracts ore from the bowels of the 
earth is as much entitled to protection as the man who works it 
into pigs and into shapes above ground. This wise provision 
has been a part of the American system of protection, and it is 
Republican doctrine as well. It was preached in recent po- 
litical campaigns by Republicans and enunciated in the Re- 


can ive 


publican text-book for the congressional campaign of 1906, at | 


which time many Members of this House were elected for the 


first time. I quote the following from that text-book : 

When it is understood that a considerable more than half of the 
value of our products in manufacturing is made up of the value of | 
so-called “raw material,” and that fully two men are employed upon 
the preparation of that raw material where one man works in turning 
it into the finished product, it will be seen what a delusion is the 
free-trade cry for free raw material, or even cheap raw material. We 
have free cotton, and yet we buy $50,000,000 worth of cotton goods | 
from abroad. England has free raw material and cheap labor, and 


yet we have passed her in the possession of foreign markets. There is 
no example in all history where free or cheap raw material and cheap 
labor has any advantage whatever over our own system of protection 
to all our labor and all our industries. In every section of the country, 
fortunately for our people, the predominant party to-day is 
monious and united upon the central idea of maintaining a protective 
tariff. A mere handful, however, of the Republican party has been 
asking that the duty be removed or reduced upon certain materials 
entering into the products of their own locality. It is believed that this 
demand has been made more for political than economical results. 
We have heard perhaps more of free hides than of anything else, 
though some have asked for free lumber, free wool pulp, and free coal. 
It is not claimed by those who asked for free hides that consumers 
would get their boots and shoes for a single cent less in price. It is 
not promised that the laborers in that industry would get a cent more 
in wages. There is but one inference, then, and that is that if any- 
one gained any advantage it would go wholly into the pockets of the 
manufacturers. and yet it can readily be shown that even that could 
not be true, for the demand for their wares would fall off from the 
consumers, who would lose the benefit of the moderate tariff now 
imposed upon the material which they sell. 


As a broad nation-wide protective principle, we should advo- 
cate the free importation of both raw and finished products, 
which we do not produce, and the protection of both raw and 
finished products which we can produce. This principle was 
carried out under the Dingley bill very effectively. We placed 
a duty on tin plate and allowed the raw product—blocked tin— 
to come in free of duty, because we mined no tin, and a duty on 
tin would neither help nor injure anyone; but we do mine 
$60,000,000 worth of iron ore a year, and hence there was a 
duty on that product, as well as on the finished product of iron 
and steel. In order to build up a great domestic silk industry 
which employs 65,000 wage-earners and turns out an annual 
product valued at over $100,000,000, and because we produce no 
raw silk at home, we allow $60,000,000 worth of raw silk to 
enter our ports free; but we place a duty on every pound of 
imported wool which goes into the manufacture of our 
$400,000,000 worth of woolen goods, and as a result of so do- 
ing, out of the $232,000,000 of raw materials used in this coun- 
try, but $13,000,000 is imported wool. Cinnamon oil and pepper- 
mint oil are both raw materials, and while we allow cinnamon 
oil to come in free of duty, because we can not produce it our- 
selves, we tax peppermint oil 50 cents a pound in order to pro- 
tect home producers in New York and Michigan. 

This same principle, while in some respects doubtless has 
been a basis for consideration in the Payne bill, yet in other 
respects the principle has undoubtedly been violated. I am 
fully conscious that the Republican party is committed to tariff 
revision, and by many this is construed to mean a reduction in 
tariff rates. The underlying principle, however, of this reduc- 
tion would not be to simply reduce the tariff rates in all cases 
for the sake of reduction, but only to reduce them in cases 
where the reduction can be borne by the industries affected, 
and in no should the reduction destroy or cripple an 
American industry. 


case 


the | 


har- | 











| let us not destroy the market of the other. 


No better application of this idea can be had than in the 
ease of the iron ore and pig iron schedules as arranged in the 
Payne bill. 

I beg now to call attention, Mr. Chairman, to a letter I 
have received on this subject from Mr. Horace L. Haldeman, 
second vice-president of the Pulaski Iron Company, which sets 
out clearly and forcibly the effect of free iron ore and the re- 
duction of duty on pig iron so far as our section is concerned. 

I beg also to file as a part hereof a letter I have received 
from the Low Moor Iron Company of Virginia with reference 
to the same thing. 

I wish also to file a letter from the Tug River Lumber Com- 
pany to me of March 22, and one from the Oakes Lumber Com- 
pany of March 22, with reference to the tariff on lumber. 

I could also, no doubt as every other Congressman could do, 
file numbers of protests in regard to the various changes con- 
templated in the bill. I only file these, however, because they 
are illustrative of the kind received, and because they repre- 
sent a policy that it seems to me ought to be carried out not 
only for the Southern States, but for the entire section of the 
country. 

EVERY CONSUMER A PRODUCER AND EVERY PRODUCER A CONSUMER. 

We hear much about the ultimate consumer. In our anxiety 
to benefit him let us not forget the ultimate producer. Every 
consumer is a producer and every producer a consumer. 
Vhile we are answering the demands of one for cheaper goods, 
To sell at all, even 
cheaply, is predicated upon the ability to purchase. Let us 
guard, therefore, the interests of all American producers as 
well as all American consumers. Failure to recognize this 
principle in the Wilson bill was chiefly responsible for the 
period of industrial depression that followed its enactment. 
The features of the pending bill relating to free raw materials 
will, I hope, be open to amendment. 


RAW MATERIALS SHOULD BEAR ONLY PROPORTIONATE REDUCTION. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, I will read an arti- 
cle appearing in the Lynchburg (Va.) News, editorial column, 
which expresses my own personal views, particularly with 
reference to the difficulty of the consumer in even participating 
in the ultimate cheapening of production through the operation 
of free raw materials: 

FREE RAW MATERIALS——A PROTEST IN BEHALF OF COAL AND IRON 
ESTS OF VIRGINIA, 


INTER- 


Should the Payne bill when finally enacted retain its present pro- 
visions in regard to free raw material, the result will be that various 
manufacturing interests will be enabled to produce at less cost than is 
now the case. With duty-free coal, timber, and iron ore, they will 
likely hold the key to the situation, in so far as the benefits of the new 
tariff bill are concerned, for it will be for them to say whether the 
saving they realize in the cost of production will be reflected in the 
price of the product when sold to the consumer. Are the American 
people willing to have these interests vested with such power? Are 
they prepared to approve legislation which in essential degree leaves it 
with one class of producers to determine to what extent, if any, the 
public shall enjoy the fruits of tariff reduction? 

This question was made the subject of exhaustive discussion when the 
Wilson bill was pending, and the proposition involving free raw mate- 
rial was presented. At that time all southwest Virginia rang with 
protest. The coal, iron, and timber interests in that territory were 
regarded as being threatened solely in behalf of the manufacturers who 
used coal, iron ore, or timber in turning out their wares. Certain inter- 
ests were to stand between the consumers and the raw material—on the 
one hand enjoying free trade in what they bought and on the other 
enjoying protection upon what they sold. 

It strikes us that the Payne bill follows very closely these same tn- 
consistent and indefensible lines and that those interested in the devel- 
opment of the country’s resources, as well as the general public, have 
just right of complaint thereat. A fair tariff reduction on raw material, 
accompanied by corresponding tariff reductions upon the products into 
which raw material enters, would indicate a principle in which at least 
the element of justice resided; but that policy does not seem to find any- 
thing like a reasonable degree of recognition in the provisions of the 
Payne measure. 


It seems to me that instead of removing the duty entirely 
from our raw materials we should simply permit them to share 
in the reduction proportionately and not take off the duty en- 
tirely. 


FREE COAL AND IRON ORB. 


The proponents of free coal propose to open the New England 
market, where there are 57,941 manufacturing establishments, 
to Canadian coal, in return for the market in the Province of 
Ontario, where there are only 6,548 manufacturing establish- 
ments. They propose to exchange a market where there are 


5,592,017 people for a market where there are 2,182,947 people. 
The proponents of free iron ore, absolutely disregarding any dif- 
ference in labor cost in this country and elsewhere, the principle 
on which this Payne bill is supposed to be framed, and disre- 
garding any revenue to be derived from foreign importations, 
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base their reasons for admitting iron ore free on the ground that 
the present iron-ore importations are so very small as not to 
affect our markets, being at the present time only 2 per cent of | 
the total. There is nothing to show that an importation of 
20 per cent of our iron-ore consumption would not affect seri- | 
ously, if not disastrously, many of our iron-ore industries. By 
similar fallacious reasoning they argue that hides are raw 
material, but wool is not; that coke is raw material, but zine 
spelter is not. In urgent need of revenue they propose to lose 
$3,000,000 on hides, $400,000 on iron ore, $1,000,000 on coal and 
coke, $760,000 on lumber, and make up for it in other ways, 
such as a tax on teas, pepper, cocoa, chocolate, probably coffee, 
and on inheritances. I had rather see an additional tax placed 
on beer, and a stamp tax on proprietary medicines, telegrams, 
bonds, stock certificates, and the like. And this process would 
yield infinitely greater revenue without hurting a single in- 
dustry. 

It has been urged that the principle of free raw materials 
should be adopted in order to conserve our natural resources. 
As a national policy this is commendable. Yet it should not be 
done at the expense or destruction of American industries. 
Even this argument, however, is not applicable to hides. The 
hide is one of the farmer's finished products, capable of annual 
reproduction, and the loss occasioned by the removal of the duty 
would fall on him as the ultimate producer. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA. 


This provision for free raw materials has another aspect. 
The South is rich beyond measure in so-called “ raw materials ” 


and primary products. I represent a district, Mr. Chairman—the | 


Ninth Virginia—that now produces practically all the coal that is 
mined in the State of Virginia, having an area of coal deposits 
alone estimated by the Geological Survey as approximating over 
1,500 square miles, from which is fed the hungry mouths of thou- 
sands of coke ovens that dot the hillsides and valleys; that 
has within its limits seven iron furnaces, four barytes mills, 
several tanneries, several extract plants, one pulp mill, great de- 
posits of iron ore, zine, gypsum, barytes, limestone, and marble, 
and large bodies of standing timber—a splendid agricultural 
country, from which is shipped annually approximately seventy- 
five to one hundred thousand head of cattle, nearly 200,000 
lambs, and many carloads of hogs, and, besides supplying home 
demands, large quantities of farm products. In no part of this 
country have we seen exemplified the effect of diversified in- 
dustries any more than we have in this section of Virginia. The 
mills are literally located in close proximity to the farms. Near 
the coal and coke plants, near the iron furnaces, near the zine 
furnaces are fertile valleys inhabited by a prosperous and con- 
tented people, who are thus afforded a home market for their 
agricultural products. Practically all the development in south- 
west Virginia has occurred since 1897, and I dare say there is 
no section in all the Southland that has developed more rapidly 
uncer the protection afforded by the Dingley tariff bill than this 
immediate section of Virginia. 

In behalf of this enterprising and progressive section of the 
South, which illustrates the possibilities of southern develop- 
ment, I most earnestly appeal for a just measure of encourage- 
ment, and protection for our raw materials as well as for our 
manufactured products. 


AN APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY AND JUSTICE FOR THE SOUTH. 


Will the North and the East and the West, now more hap- 
pily advanced than the South in their manufacturing enter- 
prises, but less favored as to raw materials, reverse their past 
policy and favor the withdrawal from the South of protection 
for those products of the mine, field, and forest, in which the 
South is most vitally interested and from which they them 
selves have grown rich? Having in a measure themselves 
passed the raw-material stage, while the South has not, will 
those sections abandon the ground they have hitherto main- 
tained, when it was to their advantage so to do, and advocate 
now a policy that will injure and retard the activities of the 
South, operating in the self-same products upon which they 
themselves have enjoyed protection? We do not believe it. 
In asking that the rate on lumber, coal, iron ore, and hides, 
so-called “raw materials,” be restored, or at least be only pro 
portionately reduced, I have in mind what I conceive to be the 
interest of the whole country as well as of the South, for we 
have a country now one in all its parts. And I base this appeal 
upon the broad Americanism always to be found in the atti 
tude of the Republican party upon an economic policy that 
has hitherto been recognized as one of our party tenets, upon 
the necessities of our situation, and upon the principles of 
eternal justice. [Prolonged applause.] 
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APPENDIX. 


Letter of Mr. Horace L. Haldeman, second vice-president of 


the Pulaski Iron Company, in part as follows: 


* * * Free iron ore means a loss of revenue to tl 
with no benefit to the consumer of pig iron, but a loss 
mine owner, and transportation lines in this country 


parent benefit derived through free iron ore would be to 
; naces near tide water, which, owing to their situation, n« 
an ore or fuel supply near and are unable to compete dur 





depression with the blast furnaces that do have such 1 























| markets and attempted to be out of oth 








the 

The only ap 
the blast fur 
» lonae ive 
pe is of 


acliities, with 


short hauls for the raw materials, and were for that reason erected at 
|} such points. The blast-furnace owners near tide admit, when pressed 
that they do not purpose reducing the price of pig iron to 

sumer to correspond with the duty ived on free ore, as in that se 
they would derive no benefit themselves: therefore, as the consume f 
pig iron does not use iron ore, there would be no gain to him thi rh 
free ore and a loss of revenue to t Government and trade of other 
regions of this country to support an artificial condition rhe supply 
of iron ore in the United States is so great that the ument of 
necessity for raw material does not enter into the quest } The 

of pig iron is governed not by the furnaces near tide, but y the co 
petition of the furnaces in various other regions having the wv m 
terial near, among which are those of Virginia and A ma, notwith 
standing the high freight rates on pig iron of from $3 to $4.60 p. ’ 

The tide furnaces simply follow the others in price so long as they 
can; therefore the consumer of pig iron near tide, who neither vs nor 
mines iron ore, would derive no benefit either as to supply no rice 
of pig iron through free iron ore. About one-half of the product of 
the blast furnaces in Virginia is marketed in Pennsylvania, New York 
and the New England States As the value of the iron ore in the 
¢round in Virginia only reprsents about 25 cents per any reduc 
tion in cost would have to be at the expense of labor, which, as shown 
by the brief of Mr. Joseph G. Butler, jr., to the Ways and Means Con 
mittee of the House filed January 20, 1909, runs in Virginia from 
$2.05 to $2.30 per ton of ore 

‘he foreign ore imported into this country under existing duties 
amounted to 1,229,168 tons in 1907 

With reference to pig iron, I again quote from the letter of 
Mr. Haldeman: 

The duty on pig iron should not be reduced below $4 per ton, w! i 
is far from excessive. We do not believe that there is at present any 
region in this country that can place pig iron at tide at a less t n 
actual cost of $17 per ton The best of foreign pig iron, including $4 
duty, can be delivered here at $18 per ton, allowing a good profit to the 
producer, and, during seasons of industrial depression at mucl wer 
figures. It is claimed by reliable authority that German pig iro un 
now be delivered at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or B I e 
without any loss to the producer at $15.21 per ton, 1 E : i 
at $15.98, including $4 duty The greatest competition we have ) 
fear is from Germany, where industrial conditions ik rhe 
United States would be an attractive dumping ground for ¢ 
plus stock, even at prices which would yield less than tl 
duction there. 

If you will refer to the ef of Mr. Joseph G. Butler, 
mentioned, you will note tl from the reports fu shed 
cost of all labor to produce a ton of pig iron in \ I 
that for the ore, fuel, and limestone entering into ti sa ‘ 
cluding that for transportation, ran from $6.22 to $09.42 ’ i 
of foreign iron that takes the place of Virginia iron means I 
alone of your State would lose t t much, exclusive of t ! s of 
the manufacturers and transportation companies 

A porti n of the trade could be saved to our countr Ww v < 
to the wage scale of past years, but to do so at p t w i 
that the laborer could not decently support his fan W 
prosperous foreign pig iron ts y imported I 
sufficiently low to prevent excessive prices here, and G 
derives a duty of $4 per ton 

The result will be that the only interest deriving any it 
fit in the end from the red n it e tariff | $4 w 
foreign producers of pig i: : th the sk us lat il d 
which, if that should unfortunately oc¢ . will enable the f “ 
later advance prices after killing our indust ir 
Abraham Lincoln would here apply when he said 

‘If I understand the tariff question, when we |! a 
abroad we vet the r 1ils ar ad the fe el er gets the ! 
buy a ton of rails at home we get h the rails ar 

The new tariff practically eliminat: the duty 
reduced from $4.50 to 50 nts p t l t t 
would become the dumping ground for scrap for the rest of t eut 
world 

The same general principle is involved in the ' dul 
which, under certain conditions likely to be epted by 1 
Canadian government, is to be placed on the free list I 
in reference thereto, and as an expression of my own views « 
this subject, to again quote from the letter of Mr. Hald 

rhe reciprocity clause for bituminous coal, ¢ 
same, will be injurious to the Virginians r 
of western Pennsylvania coal operators \ 
points distant from British provincia 0 
enable the latter to have free 1 for coal New : 
very large tonnage is shipped from the Virginias 1d 
Pennsylvania 

These Pennsylvania interests are also at this 
force the Virginias’ coals out of the Lake trade t 
tion of large railway interests by ivan 
from the Virginias to the Lakes to ssi 
would be that we could not retain ft! ! l 
sumer would be increased The railways 
tion and have intimated the advar \ 
paid are the highest that have ev 
necessity for the advance, other than 
ket in the same manner that it is i idy been j 
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It seems to us that the interests of Virginia now at stake are so vital 
that its Representatives in Congress should feel compelled to rise above 
partisanism 

We trust this country will not abandon a tariff policy that has made 
it the greatest and the envy of the world and return A policies that 
have always proven disastrous and which Europe is now, or contem- 
plating, abandoning 

[Tue Low Moor IRON COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
Low Moor, Va., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
Hot of Representative Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr I wish to thank you for H. R. 1438 and for your letter 
calling attention to same, 

The Virginia furnaces are very much interested in the retention of the 
duti on pig iron and iron ore In the brief mitted by Mr. Joseph 
C, Butler to the Ways and Means Committ there were letters from 
three Virginia furnace companies, going into the question of costs, show 
ing the necessity of protection for our eastern seaboard trade. One ri 
port was by the Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company, one by our own 
company, and one by a company “ south of the Mason and Dixon line,”’ 
which, I understand, was the Pulaski Company. I do not have a copy 
of Mr. Butler’s brief or I would send it to you. 

Although in the northern district and in Alabama there has been a 
great increase in the production of pig iron in the last ten years, I do 
not know of a single new furnace having been built in Virginia. This 
speaks for itself of the uncertainties of making pig iron in Virginia. 
In other words, it is proof that there is not suflici nt profit in the busi 
ness in Virginia to warrant additions to the number of furnaces which 
were built prior to ten years ago. 


During the present depression fully eight-tenths of 
iron has been sold in the eastern seaboard territory. 


Virginia furnaces are located at such a distance from tidewater that 


it is not probable that they will be able to use imported ores if same 
are made free of duties. On the other hand, it would be a disad 
vantage in that the eastern Pennsylvania and New York State furnaces 
would be able to make cheaper pig iron with cheaper ore, and place 
the Virginia furnaces at greater disadvantage than at present to 
compete in our present best market 

Further in this connection I would state that the Alabama furnaces 
are to-day delivering pig iron in Lynchburg at lower prices than we 
can make and deliver iron there. 

As you are probably aware, the per diem paid laborers by the Vir 
ginia furnaces is as low as it should be, considering cost of living, and 
with an active demand for labor there would be a decided shortage in 
laborers unless the Virginia furnaces are kept in position to advance 


wages with any advance in the price of pig iron 

I have had experience in making pig iron in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
I can say truthfully that the Virginia furnaces contend with a great 
many more difficulties than those located in the above States. I do not 
know of any State which requires the continuance of a high-protective 


tariff! more than Virginia. 
Yours, truly, E. C. MEANS, General Manager. 
As to lumber, the following letters are illustrative of the | 


situation: 


Tua River LUMBER COMPANY, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., March 22, 1909. 
Hion. C. B. StEemp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 17th 
instant. Any reduction whatever of the tariff on lumber will hurt 
the lumber business. It will affect principally hemlock and low-grade 
stock. Removing the duty on any portion of it at this time will work 
a great hardship on the owners of hemlock stumpage. For instance, 
take our tract of timber in Wise County, near Big Stone Gap, with 
which you are familiar. This tract is fully 50 per cent hemlock, and 
the stumpage stands us $2 per thousand. We can make no profit 
whatever in the manufacture of hemlock to-day with a protective 
tariff of $2 per thousand; removing the tariff will let in from foreign 
companies a great deal of this material, or lumber that can be substi 
tuted for hemlock, yellow pine, and low-grade oak and chestnut, and, 
in our opinion, it would have the effect of reducing the price of hem- 
lock a great deal more than $2 per thousand. 

If nothing can be done but reduce the tariff on lumber, think 
that it should be removed gradually; that is, at the rate of 2 5 cents 
per thousand each year, until the reduction agreed upon has been 
accomplished. We hope very much that you will use your efforts 
to prevent the reduction of the tariff on lumber. If, upon the other 
hand, this can not be accomplished, then, by all means, if it is possible, 
reduce the tariff on a gradual scale. 

Yours, truly, 


we 


Tuc River LuMBer COMPANY, 


OAKES LUMBER COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 


Gladys, Va., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 
Dear Mr. StemMPp: We have your letter of the 17th, asking for our 


views on the question of the proposed reduction of the 
lumber. 

In reply thereto we beg to state that the lumber situation with us 
and others similarly situated is this: The southern mills produce more 
lumber than we can find a local market for, so that in order to keep 
our mills running and dispose of our surplus product we must sell in 
the northern markets, the principal ones being Cleveland, Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., New York City, and the New BPngland cities. As all of 
these points are not far from the Canadian border, a reduction of the 
tariff such as is proposed would open up competition with us tn these 
markets from Canadian lumber interests, thus compelling us to sell in 
our local markets with cut-throat competition and ruinous prices. 

‘The lumber business is one of the principal industries In this sec 
tion, and if that business is destroyed, as we believe it will be by the 
proposed reduction in the tariff, it will mean great loss to those of us 
who have already invested largely in timber lands, as well as the loss 
of employment to many laborers who are engaged in bandling and manu 
facturing lumber and lumber products in various ways. 

Then, too, the farmers who own timber lands will be unable to dis- 
pose of them except at a great sacrifice, and as these people bear the 


tariff on sawed 


the Virginia pig | 
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brunt of tariff duties more heavily in proportion to the benefits they 
receive than any other, it seems to us that they should have the burden 
equalized as far as possible by getting some measure of protection on 
what they have to sell. 

In short, it seems to us that if we are to pay protection prices to 
northern manufacturers for what we buy of them, it is no more than 
fair that they should pay us protection prices for what they buy of us. 

Trusting that you will be successful in your efforts in our behalf, we 
are, with best wishes, 

Very truly, yours, 


‘ 


LUMBER 
OAKES, 


OAKES 


J COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 
i 


By Secretary-Treasurer. 


8 
| 
| 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMEN URGE PROTECTION. 


{ixtracts from statements of Mr. William B. Lamar, a Representative 
from the State of Florida.] 
| f am a Democrat and represent a Democratic State, with protection 
| proclivities for Florida products. 
Under the influences of the Dingley tariff unquestionably the price of 
tobacco was raised in my district and in the southern part of Georgia, 


where they have grown a tremendous amount of domesticated Sumatra 
tobacco. Under that element of protection afforded our people many 
of those. engaged in that business in my district and the vicinity have 
gotten rich. 

I stand squarely on the ground that since the American people have 
not departed from the principle of protection to American industries, 
then, as a Represents itive from a State which raises an article which 
will be directly in competition with an article from Egypt, raised with 
igyptian labor and skill and science, I simply want to say that so 
far as this article is concerned I want to vote against that Egyptian 
cotton so as to prevent its importation into this country. So long as 
that policy is to be continued I want a reasonable protection to the 
people of my district and I want them to get the advantages inuring 


to the people of the North and West through this protective policy. 
Mr. GAINES. Suppose there should come out of this committee twa 
| bills, one containing the protection that you ask for now, and the 
other a bill for revenue only, which one would you support? 
| Mr. LAMAR. I would support the one granting protection to cotton. 
| I had a bill before this committee to that effect. I will answer some 


questions propounded by my distinguished friend from Missouri, Mr. 
CLARK, and say that you should protect our citrus fruit. When the 
committee begins slashing the duty on steel or on zine made in the 
State of Missouri, or when the committee begiris slashing, either hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly, any other article, then it will be all right 
to hit an article grown in my State. 

The doctrine of the Republican party has been that American indus- 
tries can be expanded under a protective tariff, and that it will re- 
sult in direct good to the producer and consumer; and I simply make 
an appeal for that treatment for this article and others grown in the 
States of Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina, which States have not 
at the present time sufficient margins between the costs of production 
and the prices as against foreign competition. They simply ask a 
sufficient amount to guarantee some profit over and above the cost of 
production as against the foreigner. If the minority of the committes 
are not in favor of this proposition, I should be pleased to have the 
majority consider it. 

Mr. Hitu. Has it ever been proposed to grow this sea-island cotton 
anywhere else in order to meet the demand? 

Mr. LAMAR. I am told that they raise 5,000 bales of this cotton 
to-day in my State, and that they have not sufficient profit on the arti- 
cle to meet the cost of production. 


[Extracts from statement of Hon. 
Congress from the Second 
Florida.] 


First, I submit, Mr. Chairman, without in anywise 
even infringing on the relative virtues of a “ protective tariff!" and a 
“tariff for revenue,” that the recent election and other elections pre 
ceding it have, in my opinion, forever established as a part of our 
system of government the indirect scheme of taxation, viz, the levy and 
collection of customs duties on articles imported into this country 
from foreign lands. This being true, I am firmly of the opinion that 
this matter ought to be removed from the domain of partisan politics 
and hereafter treated as a business proposition, and a commission 
or other proper tribunal created to deal with it. 


MEMORIAL No. 2 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States, asking that a duty 
of at least 10 cents per pound be levied on all importations of Egyptian 
and other long-staple cotton brought into the United States as raw 
material. 

Whereas the 


FRANK CLARK, a Representative in 
Congressional District of the State of 


discussing or 


»resent price of long-staple or sea-island cotton is below 
the standard of profitable production and has so been for some years 
past, causing a large area of our State to be uncultivated and our 
farming interests to languish; and 

Whereas the policy of protection to American interests, if to be 
continued, should embrace within its fostering care the tillers of the 
soil who are now and must ever be the mainstay of our republican 
form of government; and 

Whereas the long-staple or sea-island cotton grown in this country 
is used exclusively in the manufacture of the finer fabrics, such as 
laces, etc., and a duty upon the Egyptian cotton and other foreign long- 
staple cotton would therefore be no burden upon the poor, but would 
only affect those well able to bear it, and at the same time would 
greatly encourage a large portion of our farming population; and 

Whereas we believe that the levy of such a duty would materially 
aid in building up our factories engaged in the manufacture of the 
finer cotton fabrics, while at the same time protecting our farmers 
from the pauper labor of Egypt: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this legislature that a duty of 10 
cents per pound on all Egyptian and other long-staple cotton imported 
into the United States should be levied by Congress. 

Resolved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
are hereby earnestly requested to use all honorable means to accom- 
plish this end: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby requested to furnish 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress with a certified 
copy of this memorial. 
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The convention adopted certain resolutions, which are as follows: 
“In convention of the sea-island cotton growers of Georgia and Flor- | 


ida held at Lake City, Fla., this the 25th day of November, 1908, the 


growers of cotton finding, after years of experience, that Egyptian cot- 


n without a tariff on it on account of the cheap labor of 8 or 10 | 
ents per day required to produce said Egyptian cotton, is injuring the in 
rest of the sea-island cotton growers by placing the value or selling 
rice of his cotton beloy the cost of production, which at present is from 











~23 to 24 per pound, and thereby jeopardizing the industry and output | 
f the yield of sea-island cotton necessary for the world’s consumption | 
and needs: Therefore be it 


l 


pl 





‘ Resolved, itac iittee of four from Georgia and four from 
‘lorida be elected to meet the Ways and Means Committee at Wash 
ngton, December 1, and ask that a tariff of 10 cents per pound be 
ed on Egyptian cottons, 
‘Resolved further, That it is the sense of this convention that we 





want our American industries protected, and that we want the pro 
ducer to share equally in such protection with the manufacturer. 
Resolved further, That Hon. Harvie Jordan, president of the Sea 
I i Cotton Association, and Hon. C. 8. Barrett and Hon. R. F. Duck 
worth, of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, be requested 
to cooperate with any committee selected by this meeting.” 
Mr. ¢ K (continuing). In addition, along this line, I beg permission 












that when I came here to Congress for the 

ugh a long-drawn-out primary election contest, in 

ere four other candidates, and in thet contest from every 

and publicly promised the people that, if chosen, I 

ry legitimate and proper effort to secure the duty on cot 
. 


1 am now before you contending. My election then 
majority and in my return twice since then without 


} 











opposition clearly establishes, in my opinion, the wishes of my con- 


its on this subject. 






During the present year, in a hotly contested primary election for 
Ur d States Senator m Florida, the Hon. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER was 
1 by majority, and Mr. FLercuer announced himself on 

this subject as oring exactly what I stood for four years ago. 





, I feel, established that the people of Florida desire the ask- 
ir made, I now invite your attention to existing conditions, upon 
which we base our insistence. 

We are not asking any special favors, Mr. Chairman; we are not 
insisting upon any privileges being granted to us that are not granted 
to the remainder of the citizenship of this country, but we do believe 
that when we toil in the sun of a semitropical climate for twelve months 
in the year to produce a crop of cotton, and when everything we pur- 
chase for our own consumption, even if manufactured from the iden- 
tical sea-island cotton which our sweat and toil has produced, we are 
forced to bear the burden of paying the price increased by the addition 
of a tariff, that we should at least be permitted to enter, with the 
article which we produce, the markets of our own country upon an 
ial footing with Egypt and the West Indies, conscious that we are 
asking nothing but that which our patriotic and republican fellow- 
citizens, with full knowledge of the facts, will gladly accord us; I 
submit to this committee the case of my constituents. 











[Extract from statement of Hon. JoHN H. SMALL, a Representative 
from North Carolina.] 

Mr. Hitu. In case we have a protective tariff bill and peanuts are in 
it, does the gentleman from North Carolina expect to vote for the bill? 
He makes that the ground of his claim. 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman thinks that is entirely appropriate in 
the line of my argument 

Mr. HiLu. I did not until you made the argument just now that we 
were going to have it, and therefore you would like to have protection. 

Mr. SMALL. Does not the gentleman think, in the framing of a pro- 
tective tariff bill, that peanut growers should have their share of pro- 
tection, to put them on an equality with others? 

Mr. Hitu. If they can prove the necessity for it by a difference in 
the cost of production abroad and the cost of production at home; that 
is shown largely, is it not, by the production here and by the compara- 
tive importations and exportations? 

Mr. SMALL. I admit the truth of that proposition. 

Mr. Hitu. And I am going to vote for the bill when it is framed, 
made up under those conditions. Are you? 

Mr. SMALL. I prefer not to answer that now. I am simply talking 
- peanuts, and asking the committee what is fair as to the peanut 
ndustry. 








[Extract from statement of Hon. Harry L. MAyNanrp, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Virginia.] 

Mr. MAYNARD. I did not expect to say anything at all, but there were 
some questions put here that if the same questions were put to me I 
would like to give my views on. One gentleman was asking a witness 
what would be my position on a tariff bill when it was framed. I hope 
Mr. H1ILi will put the same question to me. I want to say here that I 
favor an increase in the duties on peanuts. As to the tariff bill, I 
have not a vote on the framing of the tariff bill, but after it is framed, 
and | iow what is in it, then I will decide whether I am going to 
vote for it in its entirety or not. I never agree to vote for anything 
I do not know what I am voting for, but if we do get an increased 
protection for peanuts, I will vote for it. 









[Extract from statement of Hon. Francts R. LASSITER, a Representative 
in Congress from Virginia, on peanuts. ] 

Mr. Dauzett. What are you advocating? 

Mr. Lassirer. I am advocating an increase in the duty on both 
shelled and unshelled. 

Mr. DALZELL. How much? 

Mr. Lassirer. Two cents on one and 3 cents on the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to have an increased duty of 2 cents 
on the unshelled? 

Mr. Lassrrer. And 3 cents on the other, for the reason, gentlemen 
of the committee, that this product has arrived at a point where our 
farmers can not produce them at a profit. 

The CHatrMAN. You advocate that as a protection against Japa- 
nese peanuts? 

Mr. Lasstrer. I suppose it would operate in a measure as a protect 


ive duty, but the Japanese can raise peanuts so much cheaper thao 
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our people can raise them under modern condit 
in the South hay practically left tl ‘ 
draw a comparison between the cheapness s 
and Spain and Africa with the labor of the w 
which now produces these peanut 
Mr. RANDELL. When the present b went 
posing a duty of one-half a cent a pound, tl 
from 77,000 ri raight along by ps and 
Now, you say that interference on a in 
r of the peanut. if you put on 2 cents a 
’ prohibitive Would you not ly so 

Mr. Lasstrer. I do not think t : 
that did not exist twenty years ago and t yd 
ago, 

Mr. RANDELL. Does it not ir te that v 
cent and a cent would | ! \ t¢ 

Mr. LASSITER. I t 
labor in places w! 
cents for women to 75 
cents a day up to $1.2: d t] 
to get. 

[Extract from statement of Hon. S nM 
tive in ¢ I 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman and rt 
neither a grower nor a manufact of 1 
little to say on the subject now t 
in coming here is to say 1 z | n 
clear Habana cigars are made t 1 
tr indeed, on ity, that 
cigars are made than ny o \ 
here for the purpose of saying that t 
do not desire any change whate 
are perfectly satisfied with it as i 
not see that there is any advar t 
cigar industry of the country or to the G 
[Statement of Hon. H. L. GODWIN Re $ 

Care na 
Upon the question of repealing t nt d 
ing it on the free list, I have given 
some rather searching investig: 
spondence After due consideration I 
the removal of the present duty t $2 S 
will work a serious hardship to 
cause many of our mill men ship 
various points in the Northern and VW 
dressed stocks. From the ‘ 
more or less embarrassment to s 
every community throughout tl Ss f 
of the Government and otherwis n 
stands at the head of the list R 
thousand would in all probability 1 p 
rassment which I believe would otherw 
of the further fact that the present d 
amounts to less than an ad valorem & 
crats everywhere must see is on a parity with 
ciple of a tariff for revenue on 
My sense of duty to my ow ple, wil 
vested in milling and lumbe i 
ployees with dependent families on 
me to take my stand with those who leve 
too high. I am a Democrat and Lat 
but as a North Carolinian, wit 1 larg I 
to me it would be very poor polic) 
the House to demand at tl har It 
for revenue only on southern prod ‘ 
prevent them from supplying t pri Ss a 
on products in other sections of the it 
As I understand it, all of the machir ar 
kind used in the manufacture of lumbe e} 
of about 45 to 48 per cent, which is 
| lumber is protected less than 12 per cent, w 

as an illustration of this fact : than 950,000.01 
lumber was imported into this untry last yea 
example of the fact that the present tariff $2 
lumber is a tariff for rever t na ye 
been known, from my earliest re e4 s to 1 
“tariff for revenue only | t) f 

interests o iv i I n N ‘ ind 

well I have talked with 1 ! 

on the question, and i find ‘ I ny s 
with my own, as outlined a ' As ar 

‘ tituents is the first consk mm wit R 
gress, then I do not see any r ri 

port the present $2 duty on for n_ lumbe 

If the present tariff on iron, steel, « 

nd all other machine ry ent ns I ) 

reduced to the present level with 1m! | 
should stand a proportional reduction in 

things But so long ‘ t r3 are } 

times as high as lu r, then I el it 1 du 
least to stand for the present tal f $ 

of lumber imported into this cou! f Can 
where. 

Again, I find that in my district not ily 
turers asking for the retention of the present 
likewise the bankers, and the tt 
great manutacturing com] es | S 

tion > present ff \ 
believe there are a dozen siness n ir 
in their power to determine, w i t I 
It here are that many. cet nly i r 
wi or up to this I t id 
all 1 tuents demanding tl! ve 
hut he contrary, I 
g S, S, pet s l ( 
and « g in s0 s I 
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in ce t ( nt 
lur at sé edt 

I am conrcto of the fac that the last national Democratic con 
vention adopted a platform with plank in it demanding the repeal of 
the duty on in . lo nd forest products; but throughout that 
platform there wer ich demands for a general revision of the tariff 
downward, that irticles, together with lumber, would have been 
placed on the free t had we been fortunate enough to elect a Demo 
cratic House of R tatives But we failed in this, and as the 
Republicans are it ijority in the House, we need not expect any 
reduction of t! they may revise it, but they will never reduce 
it on article ft North and West For them to retain a high pro- 
tective dut j ts of other sections and remove the duty on 
products ol e South would be grossly unfair to our section, and 
would be a serious blow to onr industries, of which I am very much op 
posed, and I intend to vote and work against such unjust discrimination. 
[Letter of Hon. F. M. Simmons, United States Senator from North 

Carolina. | 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1909, 
Mr. Z. W. WHITEHEAD, 
Editor Southern Lumber Journal, Wilmington, N. C. 

My Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
esteemed favor of recent date, containing copy of resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Wilmington in opposition 
to the removal of the duty upon lumber, and giving the reasons 
therefor. 

During the last two or three weeks I have received a large number 
of communications from various manufacturers of lumber in and out- 
side of North Carolina, all opposing the removal of the present duty 
on lumbet I have answered these promptly and frankly. None of the 
letters received by me has advocated a reduction of the present duty 
on lumber. 

Replying to your letter and these resolutions, I repeat, with some 
idditions, the substance of my answer to the correspondents above 
referred to as defining my position with respect to this question. The 
duty on steel, iron, cement, and most other structural and building 
materials that come in competition with lumber, some of which, in 
the form of machinery, enter largely into the cost of its manufacture, 
ranges under the present law from 25 to 60 per cent ad valorem, 
while the duty on lumber is only about 12 per cent. There is as 
much, yea, more reason, in my judgment, why there should be a duty 
upon lumber as upon the articles with which it necessarily competes 
and which enter so largely as an element in the cost of its manu- 
facture. 

The present duty upon lumber is upon a revenue basis; that is to 
gay, that notwithstanding that duty lumber is’ imported into this 
country and the Government derives considerable revenue therefrom, 
while the duty upon iron, steel, etc., is protective almost to the point 
of prohibition; that is to say, that under that duty practically no 
iron or steel is imported into this country and the Government realizes 
no revenue from it Doubtless there will be some slight reductions at 
the extra session of Congress of these highly protective or prohibitive 
duties ; but even if that reduction is large, and there is not much proba- 
bility that it will be, they will still be highly protective and largely 


in excess of that now upon lumber, 
only about one-fourth of the 
Dingley Act. 

if we are to have a tariff for protection, treating the duty upon lum- 
ber as a protective duty, it would seem unjust to protect one industry 


the present duty upon lumber being 
average rate of duty imposed by the 


and not another, or to protect the industries of one section of the 
country and not those of another. 
Again, by reason of the proximity to the large lumber-consuming 


markets of the North and by reason of water connection with the large 
lumber-consuming markets of the West, Canada has a decided advantage 
in transportation charges and rates over the southern lumber producers, 


which is a proper subject of consideration in connection with a tariff 
bill which will be confessedly constructed along high-protective lines. 
These, together with other reasons, which I need not now recount, 


impel me to support a duty upon lumber; and if there is to be any duty 


upon it, it would seem that the present duty, certainly as compared 
with probable duties upon articles of the same general classification, 


is not excessive, the present duty upon lumber being, as before stated, 


only about one-fourth of the average duty imposed by the present 
tariff law. 

I am not unmindful of the declaration of the Democratic platform 
adopted at Denver upon the general subject of the tariff. That plat 


form declared if the Democrats were given power they would so revise 
the tariff as to put the whole system upon a revenue basis The 
declaration in that platform with reference to the duty upon lumber 
must be construed in connection with this general promise with refer 
ence to the tariff. If we had been successful, we would, I assume, have 
revised the tariff along the lines indicated Iron and steel and such 
other structural materials as either directly or indirectly compete with 
Jjumber, or enter as an element of into its manufacture, would 
either have been put upon the free list or the duty upon them reduced 
to a revenue basis tut the election having eventuated against us, it 
is impossible for us to carry out our general declaration or promise with 
reference to the tariff, and therefore the conditions upon which our 
declaration or promise with reference to lumber was predicated do not 
exist and will not exist A new tariff bill will be framed by the Re 
publican party, and while there may be some slight reduction of duties 
it will be like the McKinley and Dingley tariffs—a highly protective 
measure. Did the Democrats mean to promise free lumber without any 
regard to the character of the general measure of which it was to be a 
part or the discrimination that would result if that measure covered 
with highly protective or prohibitory duties other articles in the same 


as cost 


general classification? I think not To give the declaration in ques 
tion that construction would be holding to the letter of that promise 
while disregarding its spirit; at least that is my view of the matter, 


and with the lights before me I shall act upon that view 
1 wish to say in conclusion that the resolutions you have sent me, 
both in their general statements with reference to the principles which 


any repeal or reduction whatever in the waseas| 
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should control in the construction of tariff laws and in the analysis of 
that question as it affects lumber are exceedingly forceful and lucid and 
in the main coincide with my views. 

Very truly, yours, F. 


M. SIMMONS. 


{Extracts from speech of Hon. J. E. Ranspeitt, Member of Congress 
from Louisiana, before the national tariff commission convention at 
Indianapolis, February 16, 1909.) 

In discussing the southern farmers’ interest in a tariff commission I 
assume that the aim of this convention is to secure a nonpartisan, 
business commission which will help to remove the tariff! problem from 
party politics, and elevate it to the high plane of economic statesman- 
ship where it properly belongs. It is most unfortunate that this creat 
question which concerns so vitally the welfare of our Nation should 
ever have been a partisan one and policies and schedules should have 
been adopted in many cases for political effect rather than economic 
reasons. 

Under the fiscal system of our Government from 
customs or import duties have been one of the 
raising revenue for paying national expenses. ‘The imposition and 
collection of these duties were necessary to carry on the Government. 
They constituted a very material part of our annual bank receipts, and 


its earliest 
recognized 


days 
means of 


without them the Nation’s wheels could not have turned unless we 
had devised and replaced them with some other system. Hence, all 
political parties have advocated a tariff in some form. The division 
of opinion came in the preparation of the tariff’ schedules, and the 
litical fights have been long and bitter. It would be wise for out 
awmakers to unite on some sensible, businesslike plan, just and fair 


to every section of the country, for providing money on which to run 
the Government, and political differences should not be allowed to enter 
into the financial question. Surely the mere raising of revenue is a 
commercial problem—not a political one—but along with the financial 
feature of tariff bills ts the more serious one of protecting home in- 
dustries, either directly or as incidents to the revenue, and on this 
problem comes the rub. If a tariff commission can be devised which 
will remove, even in part, this great business matter from the stormy 





sea of partisan politics, it will confer a boon on the Nation and all 
patriots should welcome it gladly. 

The South feels a deep interest in the tariff. It has not secured 
financial returns from the protective features of the system equal to 
those sections of the Union largely engaged in manufacturing; never 
theless it has many industries which are affected, and is therefore glad 


to participate in this convention and do what it can to aid in solving 
the very important questions before it for discussion. 


The tariff is well described as a “local issue,’ and a man’s views 
thereon, be he Democrat or Republican, are very much influenced by 
his surroundings. Being a citizen of Louisiana, which has so many 
protected industries—sugar, rice, lumber, etc.—I can not help leaning 


somewhat to that side, and, in my opinion, the whole South is rapidly 
changing its ideas on this subject. Liacoin once said: “I don't know 
much about political economy, but I do know that when we purchase a 
ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100, we get the rails and Great 
Britain gets the money; and when we produce the rails from our own 
mines and in our own mills, we have both the money and the rails.” 
Now, surely the latter condition is much better than the former, and 
it seems right and proper to assist in a and maintaining it 
by wise tariff enactments whenever possible. Partly as a result of such 
laws we have for years been producing our “ own rails from our own 
mines and in our own mills,”” and innumerable factories of every kind 
and sort have sprung up and ear in such manner as to make the 
United States the richest and most marvelous commercial nation .on 
earth. Great abuses, however, have crept in. This is especially true 
of articles controlled by trusts, where the protective tariff is so high 
as to shut out foreign imports entirely; to promote combinations at 
home that prevent all local competition; and to permit the sale of 
our manufactures abroad much cheaper in many instances than in this 
country. These things are very wrong and bring into much disrepute 
the whole system. Many radical changes in our tariff laws are neces 
sary, and we should all strive hard to separate the worthless chaff 
from the good wheat in our tariff basket. 

The South was for many years a purely agricultural community, and 
as most of the direct benefits of the tariff go to manufactures rather 
than to products of the soil the southern people leaned strongly to free 
trade. They wished to sell their cotton in the highest markets of the 
Old World and supply their needs untrammeled in the same markets. 
But since the civil war a vast change has taken place. In 1908, the 
United States manufactured, in round numbers, 3,849,000 bales of cot 
ton, of which 2,119,000 bales, or considerably more than one-half, were 
used by the southern cotton mills. Compare this with 1860, when of 
a total for our Union of 845,000 bales the factories of Dixie consumed 
only 117,700, or less than one-seventh. 


The revenue in 1907 from imports on articles of cotton manufacture 
was $38,999,267—one of the best of our revenue producers—and from 
the revenue point a reasonable tariff on them seems warrantel. But to 
the southerner there are other strong reasons for retaining ‘his duty. 
He believes there is much benefit to him in having the cotton factory 
adjacent to the cotton farm. Transportation charges and fees of middle 
men would be saved thereby; the producer would receive better prices 
for his raw cotton, and the factory employees would become heavy 
consumers of the diversified crops of the farm. which can not be raised 
with profit now because the markets are too far. The southerner is 
convinced that his superior advantages will ultimately cause practically 
all the cotton factories to go South. He starts with an initial advan- 
tage of fully $2 a bale on transportation from the field to the factory ; 
he has the cheapest and best power on earth—electricity from his liv 
ing waters—and his labor is cheaper because of his mild climate, short 
winters, and rich food supply of the adjacent farms. He confidently 
expects in the future a surer and more rapid growth in cotton manu 
facturing than even the phenominal increase of the past, which, as [ 
showed above, grew from 117,700 bales in 1860 to 2,119,000 in 1908. 
Hie would gladly welcome to Dixie these cotton factories and factories 
of every kind, for he has learned the benefits of diversified industries, 
and become a firm believer in the wealth-producing qualities of articles 
finished and ready for consumption as compared with the low price of 
the crude materials of mine, forest, and farm. He still loves agricul- 
ture, and cotton Is still his king, but manufactures are daily receiving 
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and more of his allegiance and the sway of “ King Cotton” may 
in danger ere long. 

here can be no direct tariff in favor of the cotton grower because 

are heavy exporters of cotton rather than importers, but I su mit 

at if the present protective tariffs are to be mai 1ed there should 

a reasonable duty on long-staple cotton in order to prote our | 

1 island and other long-staple varieties against the importations 
from Egypt and other countries, which amounted in 1907 to 198,924 

iles, and threatens to destroy the sea-island cotton industry. 

Another large revenue producer of the southern farm is tobacco, 
which brought an income duty in 1907 of $26,125,037. The tobacco 
crop of the Union that year was valued at $76,234,000, of which the 
South grew $51,639,000 worth, or two-thirds thereof, and I am sure 
the southern tobacco growers would not relish any reduction in this 
schedule. 

Cane sugar and molasses are exclusively southern products, con 
fined principally to Louisiana, and beet sugar is a very important in 
‘ustry in the North and West. Sugar is incomparably our largest 














pt ducer of customs revenue, yielding in 1907 the sum of $60,284,059, 
{ ut one-fifth of our total import duties, which amounted that year 
to &332,233,363 Even the most confirmed free trader would not in 
terfere with the sugar schedule because of the large revenue it | 
duces It is conceded that neither the cane nor the beet sugar i 
dustries could exist without protection, for cane sugar is made in 
Cuba and Java for less than one-half of its cost in Louisiana, and | 
beet sugar costs much less in Germany and other European countries 


than here. Our annual consumption of sugar is about 5,000,000 tons. | 
We made in 1907 about 350,000 tons of cane sugar and 490,000 tons | 
of beet sugar; about 500,000 tons came in free from Porto Rico and 
Hawali; Cuba sent us 1,300,000 tons at 80 per cent of the regular rate 
($1.68 per 100 pounds for No. 16 Dutch standard, or 96 per cent : 
and the remainder, some 400,000 tons, came from Germany, Fra 
South America, South Africa, and a small amount from the Philippines 
and Java. 

Rice is produced in large quantities in Louisiana and Texas, their | 
combined yield being 574,791,000 pounds in 1908, and with proper 
encouragement the industry will spread rapidly, as there are many 

tions In the South where conditions for rice culture are favorable. 
We imported in 1907 principally from China and Japan 209,605,180 

uuinds of rice, on which the duty was $1,254,297. 

If time permitted, I might discuss the citrus fruits and veg 
of our Gulf coast, which have to compete with those of the T i 
our peanut and cotton-seed oil, that are extensively used to adulterats 
foreign olive oil, which is admitted free of duty to the great injury 
of these southern oils; our rapidly growing cattle and sheep industries 
and the importance to many Southerners of the duty on hides and 
wool: but a mere suggestion must suffice 

I can not refrain, however, from saying a few words about lumber, 
though a little foreign to my subject. The South leads the Union 
to-day in the production of lumber, her yield in 1907 being about 
nineteen and a quarter billion feet, as compared with forty and a 
quarter billion feet for all the States combined. In round numbers, we 
are producing one-half of the lumber cut of the Nation, and Louisiana 
is second only to Washington in the volume of her output 

I am a strong believer in the conservation of all our national re 
Bources, especially our splendid forests, and would like to see tl 
safeguarded in every way by national and state laws, but I doubt the 
wisdom of any change in our lumber schedule. We of the South have 
vast quantities of low-grade material, which can not compete with 
heap Canadian lumber if admitted free, and the removal of the duty 
will cause mucn of our low-grade stuff to waste, and result in more 
rapid destruction of the forests than if the entire output could be manu 
factured with profit I can not believe the removal of this duty will 
help to conserve our forests, and I feel sure it will seriously injure one 
of the greatest industries of the South, whose annual product is worth 
fully $800,000,000 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention, the South bids you 
godspeed in your efforts, and earnestly hope you can devise some 
wise, comprehensive plan for the best settlement of the tariff, one of 
the greatest of our national problems, a plan that will cure it of its 
present serious defects and make it a business and economic system 
that will oppress none of the people, but benefit all alike. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH. 


I am indebted to Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., for the following 


statistical information extracted from his exhaustive and illu 
minating review of “ Facts about the South.” 


Bird’s-eye statistics of southern progress 














1880. 1890. } 1900. 190% 

Capital in cotton mills $21 000,000 $60 000,000) $112,887,000) $250,000.00 
Number of spindles 657 000 1.712, 000 6.287.000 , a 
Cotton bales used 295 000 546,000) 1,597,000 @ 1) 
Valueof cottoncrop, ex 

cluding seed $313, $390,000,000) $368.773,000) $641,720.00 
Pig made, tons > 600.000 2 604.000 3" 467 00 
C mined, tons ( 1 900.000 49. 048.000 S411 is 
Lumber products, value $80,000 000 290, TOO, OOK S188. 114.000) S300 000 Nx 
Capitalinmanufacturing, $257,000,000) $659,000 000/91, 158.000.000' $2 000. 000. On 
\ e of manufactures $457.000.000| $917,589. 090/81. 463.643. 000 $2500 6 = 
\ lue of exports $951 000.000 S306 , OOO , OOK S184. 644.000 ar . 
Railroad mileage - 20, 600 42 Oo) 60 oy 
Farm products, value $660 ,000,000' $773,000, 000/81 271.654, 000 $2000. 0% 
Property, assessed value. $3,051,175, 000/84, 40,925, 0005. 457, 553.000 88.0 an Onn 
Capital incotton-oii mills $3,800,000/ $12,800,000! $34,450,000 ean ann’ ono 
Number of cotton-oil 

mills ; , i a0 oon 
Phosphate mined, tons 91 7 510. 499 1.490.000 1.970, OOF 
Coke production, tons_.. 307 776 2,535,470 f 9,000,006 
Petroleum, barrels “ 179 ,000 498, 632| 82" 00 
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The production of pig iron in this section has increased from 397,301 Increase in railroad mileage. 
tons ef 2,240 pounds in 1880 to 1,744,162 tons in 1890, to 2,604,671 
tons in 1900, and to 3,467,216 tons in 1906. a a ae 
In coal mining much progress has been made, but still greater is | 
ahead of the South In 1880 this section mined 6,049,471 tons; by State. } 1880. 1886. 1890. 1896. 1900. 1906. 
1890 this had increased to 21,214,233 tons; in 1900 to 49,048,059 tons; _ ; | 
and in 1906 to 84,000,000 tons, or twice the total production of iT a1. ee ‘ 
bituminous coal in the entire country as late as 1880. Between 1887 | Alabama.....-.-... a 1,843 2,105 8,422 3.676 4.197 4.746 
and 1896 the 10 coal States of the South produced a total of 236,494,017 | MOREE. ccuctcsectaaies 859 1,586 2 203 2'518 3'109 4. 499 
tons of 2,000 pounds each, and between 1897 and 1906 nearly twice as | Plorida............-------- 518 | 1,506 2 490 3°108 8256 4.088 
much, or 571,629,556 tons. It is conservative to say that in the next | I in os tetas tale 2,459 3,328 | 4,601 5 986 5 730 6 641 
ten years this section will produce 1,000,000,000 to 1,250,000,000 tons, | Kentucky......-.---------- 1.530 9 763 | 2 949 3) 067 3° 004 3 405 
or an average of from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 tons a year. As a] Louisiana.........--.--..- 652 1,660 | 1,740 2/959 3'801 4.999 
matter of fact, the figures will doubtless exceed this. COORD oo | 1,040 1,246 | 1,391 1 342 1 364 1 496 
The coal output. DC. ccsnidenmianoed Renee 645 | 2,471 2,553 2,984 3,836 
nc - ——$$$<—$_—_—__—_—_——— North Oarolina.......--.. 1,486 | 1,834] 38,128 3,398 3,733 4,196 
. . . South Carolina........... 1,427 1,723 | 2,289 2,624 2,919 3,133 
‘ * | ) ( c ’ , ’ a Ve “> o, ) 
State. 188% 1890. | 1900. 1906. | Tennessee. ................. 1843 | 2°805 | 2,767] 3,136] 3,185| 8,668 
‘ictniniments sqmveipemmens | ne linnstinenniiaietl i n 3,244 6,504 | 8,710 9,489 9,992 12,689 
re we er, ee Vitginke..- —--------neeeoo= 1,008 | 3,008 | 3.003) 3.005) 3,708) sie 
we Ons. s. PES Vibelas cccsacctune 691 68 133 2,08 3,264 
Ne RE ee ee 2,298,917 | 8,231,185 | 4,024,688 | 5,014,995 : . oe OS ee) See pee 
Virginia. .......----------------- 45,896 | 2,250,000 | 2,393,754 4,500,000 IE cent stceteae cass 20,612 | 31,392 | 42,947 | 48,133 64,085 
West Virginia............-..-.-- 1,839,845 | 5,424,904 | 22,647,207 | 42,500,000 Race ea ea ee 
a ee 154,644 225 ,000 333, 291 2,469 United States, ex- | 
Alabam: 323,972 | 4,200,000 | 8,394,275 775 cluding South..-.. 71,684 | 102,214 | 113,751 | 134,467 | 141,727 | 155,965 
Tennessee 31 | 2,900,000 | 3,509,562 6,200,000 | | 
Arkansas } 500,000 | 1,447,945 1,875,569 | - ” : ~— a ae 
Texas : zo ioe | 300,000 | 968 ,37 1,300,000 | 
NN Soo eg | 2,483,144 | 5,328,964 9,526,425 Such progress here reviewed, which has been most rapid during the 
ef a ee Ai 3 oe } past ten years in agriculture, mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trade, 
DORE cits cc ccdeedsesesscs 6,049,471 | 21,214,233 | 49,048,059 | 84,111,233 | and commerce, has naturally been reflected in an increase in the wealth 
_— a — a aie of the South. 
True value of real and personal property. 
a. = a “ ae — cae > ania aiiiinaian ™ ee etiam > 
1860. 1880. 189. 1900. @ 1906, 
a Fe Oa aN NE spa tinea et ta nedatilinsdeabei laid tninnbeiatnatial $6, 286,214,108  $7,505,000,000 1$11, 150, 582,304 $13,863 073,149 | $20 , 500,000 ,000 
Bent OF CORNET ooncddiccwsenesctsdncnnscectnccussusccesnnensgccchbeesbentnstabsannsnenate 9,873,401,960  36,137,000,000 | 55,886,558,893 74,654,233,626 | 96,500,000,000 
Wnited States... .cccccncccccccoccnewcccecsuccdscecsocsesccessesdeseseusecesesesas 16, 159,616,068 | 43,642,000,000 | 65,037,001,197 | 88,517,306,775 117,006, 000,000 
¢ Estimated. a ; i 
The assessed value of real and personal a tot in — South - The South’s demand for protection is shown in the hearings 
1906 was §$8,025,050,496, or $2,824,859,678 more ian 1@ aASssSesse( iain le e . . : oe vies 1 
value of 1860. The increase in assessed value in the six years between | before the Ways and Means Committee and by appeals to Con- 
1900 and 1906, $2,567,497,463, was greater than the increase of twenty | gress through commercial bodies and representative business 
years between 1880 and 1900. men and citizens, The following are samples: 
Assessed values of southern property. FLORIDA WANTS PROTECTION FOR SEA-ISLAND COTTON, WRAPPER TOBACCO, 
is — RED CEDAR, CITRUS FRUITS, AND LUMBER. 
State 1850. | 1880. 1890. 1900. 1906. [Extract from statement of Mr. John W. Hatcher, of Lake City, Fla.] 
| . . 

- = a The true conditions of the country have been that we have raised our 
een &129 198.769! $189.077.228! $26: 2970. 408.482) $873.468,462 | Cotton with our family, with free labor, as we might say. In other 
ayer : <a aie". ae : , 91 ang’ 722| 6291 70)" | words, you see, itt is raised by a very cheap labor: but you go at it 
\rkan g Iso 1,330 00,511,658 i,4 201 , 908, 783) 321,700,000 | c . . Ld t yo 
D aoe ees | from a business standpoint and you find you can not raise it. I am a 

* ci 11.081.945! 99. 401.787] 148,649,596! 190.958.987| 268,131,987 | failure. I have had to quit it, almost. I have tried it; I have bought 
Florid 4 68 9P0 683 81157. 816] 91.983, 466 685.954| 142,018,871 | it; L have raised it; I have produced it; I have sold it; and I have lost 
aia 618.232 887) 2951494 651] 415.828.945! 483.223.6901] 624,465,472 | the better part of my life trying to get a living out of it. 

Kentucky 28'212'698) 370,743)884] 547,596,788, 640,688,240] 808,041,918 | So I would like to give you the figures, and I will endeavor to be 
Louisiana 125.787.205| 177.006.549] 234.350,791) 276,659,407| 459,271,270 | conservative, because I do not want to overestimate anything. I sim- 
Maryland 207 135.238) 459.187.408] 482,184,824) 616,719,782] 738,762,161 | Ply want to give you the real facts as I know them from my experience. 
Missi 0472/0121 115,180,651] 165,847,334) 215,765,947] 366,799,080 | Mr. Hatcuer. The reason, Captain, that we appeal to you here for 
North Carolina.| 292,297,602) 169,916,700] 216,872,374] 306,579,715] 489,799,456 | this protection is because we feel like our labor is competing with a 
South Carolina | 489,319,128) 134,162,834) 150,602,451 176, 422, 288| 249,534,422 | foreign labor—putting up cotton side by side without duty—that we 
nN eke 382 495.200| 288,980,364] 382,758,188! 396,363,566] 474,416,837 | Can not exist and raise it under our present price of labor. It is impos 
Texas 267.792.3835 311,470, 736| 782,111,883) 914,007,634/1, 221,159, sible for us to compete with the other fellow if the Egyptian cotton is 
Virginia -| 657,021,336] 318,331,441] 415,249,107) 480,425,025] 629,641,533 | worth within a cent or about a cent a pound what ours is worth. 
West Virginia 144,622,757| 186,964,707) 240,634,580] 857,839,858 Mr. GricGs. Won't you answer my question? My question was, Do 

; ieee tee . SS tetanienion you not think you had better go to work and lower the cost of 

Total 5, 200,190, 818.3, 051,175, 0908/4, 659, 514,833'5, 457,553, 081/8,025,050,496 | production? 
| Mr. HarcHer. I think it is a good idea, but it is hard to do. 
* Estimated. 

The true value of southern property {fs now more than $20,000,- | [Extract from statement of the supervising expert of the Jefferson 
000,000, nearly $5,000,000,000 greater than the true value of all the County (Fla.) Sumatra Tobacco Company.] 
con been at the erage Pt Ae! _ increase in value since 1900 MONTICELLO, FLA., December 30, 1908. 

as Le t » rate of ., ’ é ay. ® ' 

ae SER SS oe Millions of dollars are now invested in the business of growing 

The South to-day by comparison. wrapper tobacco in northern Florida; millions more are needed and 
he Bow y j will be invested to develop this industry to the point and position it 
— aE _ = i. merits in the world’s market. The larger portion of the pigeent 
| most of country Southern | investment in the growing of shade tobacco is in the hands of farm- 
~ Jn 1880 States in 1906, | C'S: and from the small beginning of several years ago has gradually 
; * | developed under the protective duty. The lowering or remoyal of 
= idiaaamnaaian — this duty would stop all further efforts to build up this very impor- 
; a ial . tant industry, which has brought portions of our country from un- 
ene. wanteee One eenceccecereeeneenes 33 , 855 ,000 25,900,000 | profitable conditions (with the absence of all social and intellectual 
Cotton mills: advantages) into their present thrifty state, with great promise, under 
Clnttes SHVORIOE.. cacotcceccestscasecces —— $198 , 000 ,000 $250, 000,000 » . . nana 
: : mans rther protection, > € ement. 
Number of spindles........................ 9,985,000 9,760,000 fu I ction, of still greater advancement 
RN eRe ck Peo cae 1,345,000 2,374,000 a 
Pig iron made aman 3,898,000 3,467,000 
Bituminous coal mined hed 85,900, 000 84,111,000 | [Extracts from statement of Joshua C. Chase, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
Coke made --------do 2,940,000 9,000,000 relative to citrus fruits and pineapples.) 
Petroleum . = barrels_. 26,107,000 52,000, 000 c i 
TRO CINE is cckonsedsncnickemann $194,000 ,000 $300,000, 000 WEDNESDAY, November 18, 1908. 
Manufactures: we Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before 
CIEE GUURUOOE. 5 iscnncdiccbccnussuensen $2, 533,000,000 $2,000,000,000 | beginning I would like to know whether it would be the pleasure of 
Products st a eka ao lageeiecso-iechelaglie . $4,912,000,000 | $2,500,000,000 | the chairman to hear me on citrus fruits, and then follow it with 
Exports $574,000 ,000 $642,032,000 | pineapples and vegetables in their natural state? 
PIs. 1 oad ennbahantaeees mane mileage _ 71,000 64,000 Mr. DALZeLL. Take your own course, Mr. Chase. 
Farm products ts nh an nll te aah ied nena $1,550,000 ,000 $2, 000, 000,000 Mr. Cuasp. Thank you. 
Property, assessed value. .....................- $14,080,000,000 | $8,025,050,000 Mr. UNpeRWoOopD. You are from California, Mr. Chase? 





Mr. Cuasp, No; I am from Florida. 
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I would like to open my remarks by reading a telegram that I 
received this morning from the Jacksonville Board of Trade: 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., November 17, 1908. 
J. C. CHASE, 
Care of Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 

At special meeting board trade held to-day following resolutions 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Committee on Ways and Means of the National Con- 
gress is now considering a revision of the tariff; and 

* Whereas the Florida fruit and vegetable growers fear that the tariff 
on pineapples and citrus fruits may be abolished or reduced: Therefore 
be it 

* Resolved, That the Jacksonville Board of Trade heartily indorses 
the efforts of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Protective Asso 
ciation to see that, if any changes are made at all, the tariff be in 
creased. Be it also 

* Resolved, That we delegate Mr. J. C. Chase, a member of this board, 
to represent us at the meeting of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and convey to them the views of this the largest commercial organiza 
tion in the South.” 

Il. H. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary Board of Trade 

The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ VDrotective Association 
comprises in its membership fully 75 per cent of the orange and pine 
apple growers and a large percentage of the vegetable producers I 
was requested to appear before your honorable body to present in a 
concise form, for your consideration, facts and figures surrounding 
these Florida industries, representing estimated values as follows 
Vegetable and garden products, $4,420,392; fruit crops, $7,773,500. 

. = > a na . *. 

Mr. UND=xwoop. You had a telegram from the Board of Trade at 
Jacksonville? 

Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWoopD. Stating that they desire to maintain the present rate 
of protection, or increase it, on citrus fruits‘ 

Mr. Cuase. Yes; citrus fruits, pineapples, and ve 
enumerate everything in the telecram 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the sentiment of the Board of Trade at Jackson 
ville in favor of a protective tariff throughout the industries of the 
United States? 

Mr. CHASE. I should judge so from that messaze. 

Mr. UNpbERWoOor. Well, I want to know whether those people that you 
represent stand for the general principle of protection or only for pro 
tection on the article you mentioned? 

Mr. CHAsr. Well, I think that they feel that as long as they have 
some articles that should be protected they should get the protection. 

Mr. Unperwoop. Is their sentiment in favor of the general policy of 
protection, or do they stand for a policy of tariff for revenue? 

Mr. CHase. Well, now, you know I am a grower and a shipper, and I 
am not in political touch with the people. But I know they are busi 
ness men, that they look at this question in a business way, and would 
prefer seeing protection on their industries that need it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, do they want protection on-other great indus 
tries of this country, such as wool, iron, and sugar, or do they want a 
tariff for revenue? 

Mr. CHase. Well, as coming from the solid South, and knowing that 
some others in the solid South are favored on wool, and some other in 
dustries, I suppose Florida, as long as she has not any wool, would like 
very much to have her citrus fruits protected. They look at it on the 
same basis as they do on others 

Mr. UNpDERWoop. I am satisfied of that, but I was trying to find out 
whether you favored protection on citrus fruits, and yet cxpect Congress 
to write a revenue bill in other directions. 

Mr. Cuasr. I think it is more of a give-and-take proposition. If 
their interests are protected, they are perfectly willing to support a fair 
bill that would protect all parts of the country, and conserve the Ameri 
can market for American products as long as there is no injustice to the 
consumers. 

Mr. Unnrerwoop, Is that the sentiment of the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville? 

Mr. CuHase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Unperwoop. I wanted to find cut what it was. 

Mr. CyHase. That is it. 

Mr. BouTe... That is practically the sentiment of all the people of 
Florida. is it not? 

Mr. Cuase. Yes, sir; that is, all the thinking people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wanted to find out the special status of Florida on 
this question, was the reason I asked you these questions. 

Mr. Cuase. Well, I think they are graduaily being reformed They 
eel that way now, or they never would have sent me that telegram, | 
am quite sure. 





getables; they 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLB COMPANY, CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA., ASKS RETENTION 
OF PRESENT DUTY ON LEAD PENCILS 


CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA., November 21, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno B. Payne, ; ; 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We understand that the tariff will shortly come up for 
discussion, and we would request of you not to make any change in 
Schedule N, paragraph 456, for the following reasons, viz: 

1. Since the last tariff went into effect the Dixon Company has in 
vested a great deal of money in the purchase of cedar hands, and we 
represent a great number of farmers in this city in the purchase and 
sale of timber. This timber is used almost exclusively in the manu 
facture of lead pencils. The Dixon Company owns a large mill here in 
Crystal River and have a financial investment in other mills, as well as 
taking the output of still other cedar mills. 

2. The Dixon Company is now engaged in the growing of red-cedar 
timber for lead pencils, and in the purchase and sale of same, and in the 
manufacture of boards ready for the manufacture of pencils. 

While we speak for ourselves in this specific matter, yet we speak 
for many others as well, and we would ask you to bear in mind that in 


the tariff question nearly all the southern people are high protectionists | 


and do not wish any change in the tariff. 

mills will have to shut down, as lead pencils made out of cheaper and 
poorer wood would then be imported from foreign countries, to the great 
detriment of southern farmers engaged in this industry. 


4. Aside from the mill industry, the timber land on which this cedar 


is grown has more than doubled in value, and we can see no reason 


XLIV——29 


— 


3. If the tariff on the above paragraph is reduced, many of the cedar | 
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manufacture id pencils. 
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Mr. McFaruin. I am president of 


Tobacco Association and a met! 


Company, of Chicago, growers and | 

I appeared before the Ways and M 
the Philippine tariff was discussed 
formed as to the manner in which 
the shade, which is made by suspending 
or by weaving slats between wire. and 
There are at the present time at least 
grown in Florida and Georgia It 
$7,000,000, invested in barns for curing 
alone. Taking the cost of the lands 
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tiis great industry started in 1906 


and assistance of the Government 
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ment has encouraged the industry, sh« 
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any statement of figures; you gentlem 
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I view the matter from a selfish standp 


standpoint, and for the life of me I 
tariff will benefit anyone in the Uni 


will be of no advantage to anyone 
* » . . 


Mr. Boutre.tv. What is the name of 


are connected ? 


Mr. McFaruin. The Kraus-McF 
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Mr. Boureiy. You yourself are a « 

Mr. McFarnuin. Yes, sir: and I 
Florida Tobacco Association 

Mr. BouTetyi. You said that you s 
point but from a general standpoint 
tariff | take it that the maintenan 
wi the general approval of the peo 





McFARLIN. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. M 
y - * 

Mr. Corry. I have 

was sent there by 
Railroad, to develop 
and in 1887, after a 
found 362 acres of 
farmers did not have the means to | 
go into the business extensively, a 
tobacco appealed to us So the 
IS87, and was gradu y developed 
of $2 r pound Afterwards it 


= per 
Wilson bill, and the business 


of 
tarif would be disastrous to Florida 


te 
will almost ruin the industry in Florida, 
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Then the shade-tobacco industry w 


tarif came back to $1.85, and 





that 
people to develop the business, to er 
very large scale. The individual f 
to improve and develop their lands 


haps half an acre, and then an a 
the shading of the land has dev: 
acres of land under shade 
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The duty of $1.85 per pound stin 
red the farmers to impfove 
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put up sheds, and to go into the bus 


in le I 


Now, to-day we ask that the duty 
that agitation be prevented, and 
believe the business can exp nd s 

t > 

The money that has been made 

swell the acreage We have over 


barns and good shade structures an 
employees. A great deal of this land 
tions are established, and all the way 


and advice and cooperation of the 
some of you gentlemen here who at 
we certainly owe a great debt of 
present rates are maintained and 
develop a very large business down 


of the money in this country that r 


{ Telegram. ] 
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Chairman Ways and Means Co 
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The Jacksonville Clearing Association, 
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( IN FOR LUMBER, RED CEDAR, AND KAOLIN. | 
[The nill Association submits resolution objecting | 
nge in duty on lumber.] | 
(Telegram. ] 
Tirton, GA., January 7. | 

Hon. Sereno E. P ; 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The ing of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
held , we the 5th instant, adopted the following: 

Ps t! press « spatches from Washington forecasting the 
a ‘ the Ways and ans Committee on the various tariff sched 
ules 1 the fact that lumber is being named as one of the com 
I © go on the free list; and 

hereas h action would mean 5s us and widespread de 
I zation to | business interests, in that further depression of 
] prices v d permanently cripple many of the sawmill and other 
\ rking industries, and at the me time affect disastrously the 
V r of an army of day laborers: Therefore be it 

“s it the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, in con- 
ve n l, representing 1,400 sawmills and woodworking in 
a , do most earnestly protest against any change in the present 
1 lumber 

Resolved further, That the president of this association be, and he 
is lhe wv. instructed to transmit a copy of this preamble and resolu 
tion to Hon, Sereno BE. Payne, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mit at Washington, by wire 

‘H. H. Tirt, President 
“KE. C. PARRELL, Secretary.” 
MEMORIAL OF {Ek GEORGIA KAOLIN COMPANY. 
MAcoN, GA., November 18, 1908 
Memtl of the Tariff Com n, Washing D. 

Si Your committee having announced its readiness to recei ou 
the 1 instant memorials those d in the proposed tarif 
] tion as it may affect imported earths, etc., the undersigned, repre 

it their var terpr ; located in the State of Georgia, r¢ ect 
f ibmit tl following atement, with tl petition that t! du 
on imported clays be increased, circumstances and conditions having so 
con d that the present duty affords very little, if any, protection to 
tl industry in which they are interested 

Tl duty upon imported clays was at one time $5 per ton of 2,240 
po and this was reduced to the present rate of $2.50 per 2,2 
pound Since this reduction the competition of trunk lines and ocean 
steamers has combined to place the miners and refiners of clays located 
in the interior parts of the country at a decided disadvantage as com 
pared with the foreign miners, whose plants are really all located e 
venient to shipping points in England 

- * a * * * * 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg to state with all the emphasis 
of which they are capable, that the deposits of domestic clays of dif 
ferent character located between the Hudson and Mississippi rivers on 





the Atlantic coast are of sufficient abundance and of such qualities as 
to answer every necessary requiremtnt of every trade and manufac 
turer in the country, and that their general use is only a question 
of time, provided those whose enterprise leads them to develop these 
deposits are assured a fair working profit; and we beg further to state 
that there is no combination, pooling arrangement, or trust manage 
ment of any of these existing enterprises, each of which is working 
independently, 
AMERICAN CLAY COMPANY, 


P. W. Martin, President 

ATLANTA MINING AND CLAY COMPANY, 

Younac A. GRESHAM, General Manager. 

Tur GEORGIA KAOLIN COMPANY, 

By Ceci, MorcGan, General Manager. 
LEAD PENCILS AND PRNHOLDER 
O. F. CHICHESTER, FREDERICA, GA., REQUESTS THAT PRESENT DUTY BE 
RETAINED 
FReDERICA, GA., November 21, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: I am the owner of Little St. Simons Island, in this State, 
and in view of the new tariff desire to state that I have invested a 
large amount of money in acquiring this island for the purpose of cut- 
ting the cedar timber os 

I would respectfully request that no change be made in the tariff on 


lead pencils and penholders; and I have an important contract with one 
of the large pencil manufacturers to deliver them this cedar, which it 
be impossible to carry out for any fair remuneration if pencils 


would 
could be imported from Germany. In making this request I represent 


otl farmers who own land containing pencil cedar, out of which slats 
are made in the mills for pencils. 

{ hope that you will protect us in order to enable us to start a mill 
and thus employ a good deal of labor which is now idle, as there are no 
manufacturing industries in this neighborhood. 


Yours, respectfully, 0, F, CHICHESTER. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. H. TIFT, OF GA. 
Mr. Tirr. Mr. Chairman, I am here in response to your invitation to 


rirTron, 





appear before this committee, and I am here, sirs, at your service. 

The CHATRMAN. One of the members of the committee asked to have 
ve vited to come here on the subject of lumber, or timber, or both. 

Mr. Bouret.. Judge Griaas, of Georgia, gave his name to the com 
mitts 

I CHAIRMAN. And Judge Griaa@s seems to be out of town 

Mr. Turr. IL regret very much that the judge is not here this morning, 
for | in hopes of meeting him here 

rhe CraArRMAN. The question is whether the duty should be kept 
upon lumber I do not know which side of that proposition you are 
on, but -- ; x 

Mr. Tirt. I am in favor of maintaining the present duty on lumber. 

e 7 * o * © eo 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, there is another question, although I do 

no¢ know whether it bears very strongly on this question; I never 


thought it did in my endeavors to adjust the tariff; but it is a curious 
circumstance, and I would like to know why you people in the South 
are always here asking for the highest rates of duty, and yet all of ° 
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the time voting for the lowest rates of duty. Can you explain that 
little inconsistency among your people? 

Mr. Tirr. Mr. Chairman, for myself I want to say that I did not 
vote that way. 

* » * * - * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I am gla’ to find one; but why is it that 
most of your people vote that way. and yet they come here and ask 
for the very highest protection? There is no section in the whole 
United States asking for as high protection as you people of the 
South, and why is it that you vote the other way? 


Mr. Tirr. Mr. Chairman, the record shows that Mr. Taft got some 
thing over 40,000 votes in Georg 





The CHAIRMAN. Forty thousand—well, he ought to have had an 
overwhelming majority, considering the number of your people who 
are asking for protection. 

Mr. Tirr. Mr. Chairman, there was no campaign made in Georgia 
for Mr. Taft, and it is my firm belief that if there had been and the 
people had been educated—we have to educate our people, you 
know - 

[Telegram.] 
SAVANNAH, GA., February 2, 1909 
IIon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 





House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 

At a meeting of this association, representing the entire banking In 
terests of Savannah, Ga., held on January 28, it was unanimously 
voted to protest against the removal of the tariff on lumber, believing 
that such removal would injuriously affect the lumber and other busi 
ness interests of the South. 

F. D. BLoopworrn, 
President Savannah Clearing Association. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SAVANNAH BOARD OF TRADE JANUARY 5, 
1909. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and 
are hereby, requested to use their best efforts to prevent the unjust 
discrimination against the lumber trade which would result from re- 
moving or still further reducing the present low tariff on lumber. 

Re ed, That they be, and are hereby, requested to call attention to 
the following facts in this connection: 

1. That the present tarif€ on lumber is only 11 per cent, while the 


tariff on other heavy building material with which lumber comes in com 
petition ranges from 32 to 45 per cent, and that the present duty of 11 





per cent on lumber is therefore strictly a tariff for revenue only. This 
disparity becomes even more striking when the extremely heavy duty 
on the articles necessarily used in the manufacture of lumber is con- 


sidered, 
> 


2. That practically one-half of the total lumber output of the United 


States comes from the South, and that its volume is so great that much 
injury must Inevitably result to allied industries, as well as to the 
lumber trade, if the tariff! is removed or lowered. 

3. That the parts of the United States that consume rather than 
produce lumber will not be materially benefited, as past experience has 
shown that the foreign timber owners, importers, and middlemen, 
rather than the consumers, are the only ones that profit by such 
changes, 

t. That conservation of the forests will not be promoted, as tariff 


removal or reduction will affect almost exclusively the lower grades 
which are manufactured from the tops and slabs of the trees, so that prac 
tically the same number of trees will be cut down, the only difference 
being that those portions which can no longer be marketed at a profit 


will be left to decay and meanwhile increase the fire hazard to the 
young growing timber. 
5. That the net result of removal or further reduction of the tariff 


on lumber will be to help foreign labor and the foreign manufacturer 
at the expense of our own manufacturers and domestic labor without 
benefiting consumers anywhere in the United States, and to cause waste 
instead of consevation of our forest resources 
KENTUCKY WANTS PROTE* HEMP 

[Extract from statement of Mr. Hamilton Scott, of Lexington, Ky.] 

Mr. Scorr. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am bere in the interest of 
the American hemp growers. Most of the product is grown in central 
Kentucky, but not all of it. I am, like most Kentuckians, very modest 
in my demands. We simply ask that the duty on raw materials be left 
as it is. You may wonder why we ask 2 duty at all on raw materials. 
We are simply interested in the duty on raw materials for this reason : 
If you remove the duty, say, on flax, then a cheaper grade of flax, called 
“Russian flax tow,” will be introduced into the market, and it will 
mean practically the wiping out of the American hemp industry. There 


ea 


riON FOR 


is now being introduced into the United States and being sold in com 
petition with us what is known as “ flax tow,” and this prodnet is not 
local at all. It is being introduced into Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, 


Nebraska, and California very successfully. What has retarded the in- 
dustry heretofore has been more the want of a machine for separating 
the fiber from the lint. We think now that there are three or four 
machines that will accomplish that purpose. There is no reason in the 
world why American hemp should not be doubled—yes, any quantity of 
it grown in the United States—-with a mederate protection. We do not 
think it unreasonable to ask that the duty be retained. 
LOUISIANA WANTS PROTECTION FOR RICE, SUGAR, LUMBER. 
Representative Brorssarp, Democrat, of Louisiana, member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, voted in favor of the i 
. . . . . | 
Payne tariff bill in the committee. 


WetLsu, LA., November 1}, 1908. 


AND 


Ii. G. CHALKLEY, 


Lake Charics, La. 


Dear Sim: I am very glad to know that you are to be one of the 
committee to go to Washington and appear before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and make a showing why the present tariff on our 
staple -crop—rice—should not be reduced in the proposed new tariff 
bill. Your position as manager of large canal interests, as well as 
land interests, especially qualify you to act in this matter, and I sin- 


-cerely hope for your success. 


In reference to the expense of making a rice crop, I herewith give 
a detailed statement of such expense, and from an experience of twenty 
years in rice farming, both on canal and well irrigating, feel that it is 
conservative in every item. 
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Per acre. 
Cost of plowing_- a a ler at te a $1. 25 






Cost of preparing the land for seeding 


Cost of seeding, on basis of $4.50 per barrel for seed__....--~~ 2. 25 
OEE: 1. 00 
( t of fertilizer __ - aati ttle ti cla = 
Cost of cutting shi Sa asi at 4 1.50 
Cost of shocking — ~~ - a Oe ail in J 60 
pl ETE REL aE NE a halos a . 50 
Machine hire for thrashing ea a SO 
Labor for thrashing ll a aes 2%) 
Sacks for thrashing i ae e . 80 
Hiauling rice to warehouse ae 2 - a 1. 20 
Warehouse charges sieaieteielemneiion SU 


lrrigating, average, either well or camal__......-.--_.----.... 5.00 

21. 40 

The average yield per acre in this locality will not exceed 74 
per acre. 

Very truly, 2. 


bags 


E, ROBINSON. 


We, the undersigned rice farmers of Welsh, most of us with long 
personal experience in growing rice, have carefully read the above 


statement as to the cost of making a crop of rice, and certify that it 
is conservative and well within the actual cost of making a crop, with 
many instances and seasons when the expense is much above. 

, G. W. PATTERSON (300 acres). 


PATTERSON Bros. (300 acres). 
Per FE. R, PATTERSON, Maneger 
PauL W. Danrets (1,200 acres). 


Ee. M. CLrarK (5,000 acres). 
A. F. Day (300 acres). 
W. T. HutTecntson (1,500 
F. A. ARCENAUX (900 acres). 
H. EB, WESSON. 

A. T. Jones (500 acres). 

G. M. HAMMIL (200 acres). 


acres). 


[Extract from statement of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La.] 
TIONS ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AT SAVANNAH, NOVEMBER 24, 1908. 
Whereas the present duty on lumber of $2 per thousand amounts to 
an ad valorem tariff of about 12 per cent, in comparison with 40 per 
cent on iron and steel, 32 per cent on cement, and 45 per cent on build 


RESOLI 


GA 


ing stone, all of which enter largely into competition with lumber for 
construction purposes; and ; 
Whereas this 12 per cent ad valorem tariff on lumber is already so 


much lower than all other articles coming into competition with it that 
the amount in reality amounts only to a tariff for revenue: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers in 


convention 














sembled, That, as business men, we here and now register our m 
olemn protest against any appeal or modification of the lumber sched 
1 in Dingley tariff, on the ground that it is already reduced to the 
basis of a revenue tariff, and therefore needs no fur * revi n 

Resolved (2), That cur Senators and Representatives in Congress be, 
and are hereby, requested to use all reasonable means to prevent any 

peal of the present lumber tariff, and thereby conserve the best in 
terests of their constitutents at home, who are hearing their full share 
of the burden of taxation and other responsibilities 

Resolved (3), That we r w our pledge and support to the Fors V 





Department and call upon the officers of that department to cooperat 
ith us in not only reforesting « cut-over lands, but at the same tim 
to further cooperate with us in tl! enhancement of our timber after it 
is grown, by the enactment at th time of such legislation as will 
tect our present as well as prospective holdings from the cheap lumb 
of Canada and other foreign countries, as produced by Hindoo, Chine 


and Japanese labor, from stumpage costing 50 cents to $1 per thousand, 
in comparison with $2.50 to $4 and $5 per thousand in the United 


States, where labor costs from $1.25 to $2.25 per day, 





as 


cents to $1.20 per day for foreign labor. 
Resolved (4), That our governors in the Southern States, who com 
pose in part the American Conservation Congress, be, and they ar 





hereby, urgently requested to investigate for the ‘ 
their good offices in our behalf at the approaching meeting of that body 
in Washington next month, to prevent this threatened injustice to tl 
South’s second greatest industry, since the South now produces prac 
tically one-half of all the lumber produced annually in the 
States. 


mselves and to u 









NEW ORLEANS ORGANIZATION REQUESTS RE 


NeW ORLEANS, 


TENTION 
LA., 


OF TARIFF. 

January 21, 1909. 

Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committce, 
Washington, 

sive Union, 

1 parties, 


D. C. 


} 


resenting u 
nestly reques 





The New Orleans Vrogre 
and professions of all politi 
of the present tariff on lu 
the most important in the South, and delivers t greatest 
our common carriers. We are convinced that a reduction in the 
would exert the most injurious effect not only upon this industry 
the business and financial interests of the entire South 

PutLirp WERL 


iness 





ber 






It, President 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., January 20, 1909. 
Hon. Srreno EB. Paynnr, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 


Washington, D. C 


Believing that the yellow-pine manufacture is one of the most im 
portant industries of the Southern States, affording the greatest ton 
nage to our railroads, we earnestly recommend the 
present tariff on lumber. Under present conditions 





be 





we do not 


the industry can stand reduction of tariff, and a reduction would injuri 
ously affect business and financial interests of the South. F 
GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
W. R. Irpy, President. 
NoTe.—Telegrams similar to above were sent by all the banks in New 
Orleans. 5 


BANK 





SO 


United 


interests 
s the retention 
The yellow-pine industry is one of 
tonnage to 
tariff 

but 


retention of the 
ve 
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NORTH CAROLINA WANTS PROTEC 


LI 
statement of 
uilt at 
for manufact 


[Extract from 
We have recently |! 
mills in this country 


sire that the tariff on all foreign 
the American industry to expand 
in this line that are now imported 
keep out the foreign dis it wo 
to bring up their goods to the hi 
pand the industry so that all t 
the United States, thereby giving 
tives and also a greater demand 
struction of these 


towels, 
Most respectfully 


i mv, yours 
Cannon Manufact 


Manu 1 
sheet the 





facturing Com 
ete.: Cabarrus 
sheetings 


cord, N C.. wi 





Company, China 
ing Company, 
crashes: Kesler 
N. C., brown 


Company, Albemat 


ine yarns and 
pany, 
twines ; 
ie: 


‘Tusear 


[Extract from statement of 
Mr. MILLER. I simp!ls 


yarns. I am attempting to i 
to do so I find that we need s 
went over t schedule pa gr 

my approval and indorsement 
ones to aitempt high-grade spinn 


that, I do not kn w that I have 


from ent of C 


who wish present 


[Extract 


stat 


Ways Means CommMr!i : 
Washingt 
write to say 


arm will be d 
, 
} 


AND 





GENTLEMEN: We 
off of mica, great | 





North Carolina and other south 
We trust you will use your influ 
tnined at its pr mark 


‘sent 





In most cases produc oO 
those consul! ye it a in | st 
reason, if for no other, we trust 

Yours, truly, 
Extract from stat nts of 
vill 
rust, therefore, you wi 








WILLIAM K. PAYNE 
Clerk Committee on Ways a 
H se of I 
Dear Su You! tter of tl 1 
1 would like to t heard o 
per nent ldress is As V N 
in { rary ad i 
b ft partr I 
on ! ad ey t t I 
wha I « ! 
I ir with a <« fa 
cor iit 


Hon. C. B. SLEMP 


House of Representatires, W 


Herewith you w 


Dear Sir 
Newberne (N. C.) Chamber of ¢ 
rected against the re il o 





which are submitted 

As this is a question of vit 
try, where the lumbs indu 
beg of you to use your influer 
maintained 

The loss to this communit 
culable We have had a de 
year and a half on unt of ft 





| ure for the past three 
try, that upon which we i 
| ; 
| alized to the point of bankru 
indeed 


Your consideration 


respectfully urged 


| earnest 
Yours, very truly, 


TT 


Kannapolis, 


Kann 


sheetings 


Albemarle 


hosiery yart 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newbern, N. C., February 15, 1909. 


Whereas lumber and forest products throughout this State and 











throughout the South fur 1 the basis of credit and sinews of war 
for many other lin of commerce and trade; and 

’ reas we re ivised that the Congress of the United States is 
to-day conside1 t repeal of the present tariff on lumber, and as 
such action would in embarrassment to southern mills producing 
medium and low trade stocks, for the reason that with the tariff re- 
moved Canada would supply American markets, first on account of 
the advantag » would have over other mills in the South through 
lewer freight rates to all eastern and Lake state ports, and, secondly, 
be the low price of stumpage in that country and the differ- 
en: the se: ff wages in Canada and the United States; and 

Ww! is the present duty amounts only to an ad valorem tax of 12 
per cent as compared with 40 per cent on all commodities entering 
int petition with lumber: Therefore be it 

k ved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Newbern, N. C., 
in special session, That as an organization, designed to aid capital in 
finding remunerative investments in our midst, regular employment, 
and a. general expansion of our trade and commerce, we here and now 


do register our protest against any repeal or reduction in the present 
tariff on lumber, and call upon our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to exercise their best efforts te protect our people and sec- 
tion against such an injustice and discrimination as the repeal of the 
tariff on lumber would work, and prevent such legislation at all hazards. 

Resolved further, That the president and secretary of this organiza- 
tion be, and they are hereby, instructed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to our Senators and Representatives in Congress from North 
Carolina and other Southern States, 





THE WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wilmington, N. C., February 4, 1909. 
Hon. CAMPBELL SLEMP, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Srer: I beg to inclose herewith copy of resolution passed 
by the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, to which I invite your 
thoughtful attention. 

I have no personal interest whatever in the lumber industry, but 
the resolution in question was drafted and offered by myself as a 
legitimate expression of the views of disinterested business interests 
Personally, I am a free trader in theory, but a revenue-tarif!’ man 
from necessity, and I can conceive of no case coming more clearly 
within the purview of this principle than the lumber schedule, when 
considered in connection with all the facts set out in the resolution. 

I am sure that you can support the resolution with perfect con- 


sistency and with unanswerable logic from your political view point. 
Yours, very truly 





J. A. TaywLor, President. 
In view of the approaching revision of the tariff, and disclaiming any 
purpose to cons ider pane political questions, it is within the legiti 
mate province of mmer 1 organizations to consider changes in the 
law which af 1 interests Both of the present political 








parties of the c ’ | the political parties of the past, have 
adhered to the policy of laying a duty on imports as a revenue meas 
ure, and it is, therefore, the settled policy of this country, by whatever 
political party administered, to raise a large part of the revenue through 
tax on imports. The present exigencies of tl revenues do not permit 
of a reduction of income from customs source unless some other form 


of taxation, either direct or excise, is laid, and for this the public mind 
is not prepared Under such a situation it is obvious that the proposed 
revision of the tariff will be more nominal than real, but, notwithstand 
ing, there is a strong intimation from authoritative sources that the 
duty on lumber will be entirely removed, and inasmuch as the South 





produces one-half of the lumber supply of the country, and as the duty 
on lumber is new only $2 per thousand, or about 12 per cent ad valorem, 
and is in fact as well as in theory a revenue tariff, it would be essen 
tially ine¢ ble to remove the tariff on lumber while leaving undis 
turbed pract lly all other schedules. The situation can be analyzed 


as follows 


First. The need for revenue does not warrant the placing on the fri 
list of revenue-producing articles unless some other form of 


taxation 
is to be substituted, which public sentiment is against. 
Second. The duty on lumber being only about 12 per cent and beir 


in fact on a revenue basis, there is no justification for disturbing this 
schedule on the ground of excessive rate While the duty on lumber is 
only 12 per cent, the duty on articles that enter largely into the con 
struction of sawmill plants, such as iron and steel, cement and building 
stone, are 40 per cent, 32 per cent, and 45 per cent, respectively, and 
there is no likelihood that these schedules will be materially reduced or 
reduced at all. Moreover, while the average duty on iron and steel is 
40 per cent, the duty on such articles as saws and the like are as great 
as from 65 per cent to 75 per cent, so that to cut these schedules 
in two would still leave a rate on these articles of 30 per cent above 
the rate on lumber 


Third. The markets for southern lumber, and especially the low 





grades, such as are produced from the short leafpine, are principally 
in the Northern States, which, being remote, subject shipments to a high 
freight rate; and to remove the duty from lumber would, because of the 
proximity of Canada to these northern markets, introduce ruinous com 


petition with southern mills. 

Fourth. To remove the duty from lumber would force southern mills 
to the manufacture of higher grades of goods, thus at once rapidly 
depleting the long-leaf timber supply and leaving unutilized the cheaper 
grades, which, unless used promptly, would in many cases mean a total 
loss of this property. 

Fifth. There is perhaps no article in the tariff schedules which 
touches so numerous an interest as that of lumber. Every farm in the 
cotton belt of the Atlantic States and of the Gulf Is directly affected. 
This view of the matter is distinguished from the character of owner 
ship in such schedules as steel, ore, coal, etc., in which interests are 
largely concentrated ; and where the disturbance of a condition affects 
so large an area and so numerous interests, the public well-being forbids 
the dislocation unless a sertous evil is to be remedied thereby. 

In consideration of the foregoing statement of facts and conditions, 
it Is 

Resolved by the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce 

First. That In view of the preamble herein set out ‘hove is no justi 
fication for removing or changing the present duty on lumber. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, with tbe request that they use their 
influence to defeat any change in the lumber rate. 


| Third. That we believe that in making this request of our Senators 


and Representatives we are asking nothing of them that they can not 
conscientiously grant and, in granting, render a service alike te the 
public revenues and legitimate industry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA WANTS PROTECTION FOR CLAYS. 
AvuGusta, GA., November 20, 1908. 
Hon. SERENO PAYNE, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: For nearly twenty years I have been interested in the 
clay business at Langley, S. C., and on aceount of the very low duty 
and the fact that they bring English clays in as ballast, it has virtually 
put us out of business. 

We understand that these clays are washed clays of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, which can be manufactured very cheap, and it is very hard indeed 
for us to compete with these clays, considering the amount of earth 
that is removed, the high price of labor, and the higher freight rates 
that we are forced to pay. It reduces our profits on these goods to a 
minimum, and for the last few years our company has been unable to 
make a dividend on account of the low prices which was brought about 
by competition of these English clays. 

Such being =e case, I beg to ask that you will not reduce the tariff 
on the English clays, but will raise same at least $1 per ton. Thanking 
you for your assistance in this matter, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 
Tue T. G. LAMAR KAOLIN COMPANY, OF LANGLEY, 8S. C. 
By J. S. Nexon, Secretary and Treasurer. 





TENNESSER WANTS PROTECTION FOR LUMBER, BARYTES, 
EXTRACTS. 
{Extract from statement of H. BE. Graves, Bristol, Tenn.] 


Germany and Nova Scotia have just about put all the mills and mines 
of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky out of business. There is no pos- 
sible ehance for us to compete with the foreigners and their cheap 
labor and who are getting a rate by water to New York and Philade 
phia of less than one-half of any rail rate we can get. I am frank to 
say to you that if we can get a duty placed upon foreign barytes and 
its products it would mean millions of dollars to east Tennessee and 
southwest Virginia, both sections having large and valuable deposits of 
the finest barytes on the American Continent, but can not be worked, 


owing to the tremendous amount of foreign material coming to our 
shores without duty. 


AND TANNING 





[Extract from statement of J. M. Greer, Knoxville, Tenn., advocating 
retention of present duties on timber and lumber. } 


With all due deference to the opinion of the politicians to the con- 
trary, I will say that the South needs, shouid have, and the people 
want protection for their timber and lumber. Excepting cotton, it is 
the largest asset they have to-day. 


PRECIPITATED CARBONATE OF BARYTA. 


WILLIAM D. GILMAN COMPANY, 
Sweetwater, Tenn., November 25, 1908. 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means. 


GENTLEMEN: We have been engaged in the manufacture of pre- 
cipitated carbonate of baryta, as well as mining crude barytes, native 
sulphate. On November 16, 1901, the Board of General Appraisers 
held that the precipitated c arbonate of baryta was dutiable at the rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem as a chemical compound under the provisions 
of paragraph 3 of the act of July 24, 1897, which requires that all 
chemical compounds not specifically provided for in this act shall 
be assessed 25 per cent ad valorem. Soon suit was brought by Gabriel 
& Schall in the southern district of New York, the court reversed the 
decision of the board (T. D., 24331), holding that the said article 
was free of duty under paragraph 489 of said act, and we were com- 
pelled to discontinue the manufacture of precipitated carbonate of 
baryta, as we could not meet the price of German goods coming in 
free of duty. Our factory stood idle from May, 1902, until July, 1907, 
when the Treasury Department instructed (see T. D., 27525) the col- 
lector of customs at New York to assess duty again upon precipitated 
earbonate of baryta at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 3 of the act of July 24, 1897. We at once resumed the manu- 
facture, but Gabriel & Schall again protested, and om March 31 the 
board very unwillingly sustained the protest on the doctrine of “stare 
decisis,” stating at the same time: “As an original proposition our 
conclusion would have been different.’ , (See No. 18633, Lunt, Genera 
Appraiser, Mar. 312, 1908.) The Treasury Department up to last 
May (4th) was still levying duty on precipitated carbonate of baryta. 
We are still running our plant, but we find it quite impossible to 
meet the German goods on account of the importers .argely evading 
the duty by undervaluation. We ask that your honorable committee 
recommend a duty of $10 per ton on the precipitated carbonate of baryta, 
the same rate as is now E force on the precipitated sulphate of baryta 
or blanc fixe. Also, that you give us protection on crude barytes of $5 
per ton instead of 75 cents, the present duty. We assure you that 
German crude barytes ore is laid down in New York and Philadelphia, 
including the duty of 75 cents, for $6 to $7 per ton, while the freight 
alone from our mines is $5.25 per ton. The Germans sell their ore for 
a good price in their home market and use us for a dumping ground for 
their surplus ore. 

We are producing chemicals never before made in the United States, 
and the Germans are selling in this market at a lower price than they 
do at home in order to try to run us out. We only ask this duty in 
order to force them to sell at the fair market price, and do not ask any 
more than enough to protect our investment of $200,000, so that we can 
manufacture our goods at a fair profit and furnish a supply to our home 
trade. Most paint manufacturers and color makers whe have appeared 
before your honorable committee have, I see, expressed themselves as 
desirous of seeing the barytes industry enjoy the same protection which 
has enabled other lines of manufacturing business to be developed in 
this country. The writer has for the past twenty years devoted his 
time to the study of this business and is in a position to manufacture 
all the compounds of baryta which are at this time imported, and this 
to the advantage of many lines of business which make constant use of 
them. I can not make these goods (except at a loss) without the duty 
asked for, and will have to quit, leaving many men idle and at a great 
loss to ourselves. Nay, more, we can not sell our crude ore in New 
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York and Philadelphia, which are our largest markets, without more 
duty. In five years the German imports of ore have risen from 7,000 
tons to 20,544. The last is about 25 per cent of the amount used 
in this country. I wish that it was in my power to impress on you 
gentlemen that the statement here made is the truth and not dictated by 
a desire to get an unusual or unfair profit. If you will give us a fair 
and reasonable protection here asked for, we will develop a business 
which will give employment to many thousand farmers, teamsters, and 
workingmen, and be a growing benefit to several sections of our country 
Respet tfully submitted, 

WILLIAM D. GILMAN COMPANY, 

. By W. D. Gruman, Vice-President. 


Exner A. 
tarytes factories in United States: Missourt 4, Illinois 1, Kentucky 
8, North Carolina 1, Virginia 4, Tennessee 3, New York 1; tota l 





ct 
Norse.—The New Y¢ factory is the smallest, and is owned by a 
company in Canada using ore from their mine; do not think it has been 
















{mount paid for labor s id shippers of baryt 1905, 
£148,808: 1906, $160,367: 5 a. 

Yhis shows a growing ness with a heaithy increas r $9,621 
tons mined in 1907 was 75 per cent of the amomt used in the I ted 
S that year 

We have ample ore to supply all the home trade and our quality is 
equal to the best imported. The duty asked for will work 1 hard 

p to any user, but will tend, by giving a steady market, to open uy 
new mines and enlarge the output of old ones Competit \ I 
time result in lower prices. 

In 1907 there re imported into the United States bari d 
pounds valued 7,117. At least two f ‘ e being 
position to man ture these goods if protected by duty. 

IION. NATHAN W. HALE, M. C., SUBMITS LET! ( LUCKY, OF KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN., RELATIVE TO TANNING EXTRA‘ 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., December 1), 1908. 
Hon. NATHAN W. HALe, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir A very important question affecting the tannic-acid 
people will come before the Committee on Ways and Me ' 
probably Wednesda or 


( 
irsday, whicl as you kno 
daily sessions, hearing diffs I if 


nt | 
will take up the tannic-acid question, as I u 


day or Thursday of is week 





persons I ‘ale 























Wi 1 the last mn years there has been two < three milli lo 
lars invested in tanni id plants in east ‘I I 
plant at Newport; a plant here at Knoxville, run by two O 
(both of whom voted for you) a plant at Tellico Plains, Monroe 
County; and a plant at Bristol, Tenn. All of t! ants are lly 

ted in the protection given tannic acid an ther leatl n 

ufacturing acids The Dingley tariff only levies an im 
half cent per pound on foreign extracts, seven-eighths cent | 
npon bark extracts, and five-eighths cent per pound upon oth \ j 
extracts. The importation of what is called “ ebracho extra s 

t to a duty of only one-! cent per pound, is now threate i 





‘ ring all the tannic-acid plants in Tennessee, North ¢ ! 
Virginia, and West Virginia. This quebracho is from a tree ; 
8S 1 America and is much richer in tanning qualities than eit 
chestnut or chestnut oak, and uniess this duty of one-half « 
pound can be raised to 1 cent per pound every tannic-acid plant in t 
State will be endangered, and it is now seriously affecting ‘ 
( iy gives her tannic-acid people a protective duty of 14 « 
pound, while, as before stated, ours have a protection of onl 
cent per pound. 

You could not do anything that would strengthen you more in east 








in 
Tennessee than to help these tannic-acid people, who will be in Was! 
ington Wednesday or Thursday. The manufacture of tannic acid is 
almost all dor south of the Ohlo, and these southern people ar I 

ing protection, which, I fear, the Democrats will not he p them t I 


‘ip them before the Ways and Means Comn e 





hope you can 
week. 


Yours, very truly, Cc. E. Lue 
CYRIL F. HERFORD, TELLICO PLAINS, TENN ASKS mM INCREASED 
FECTION FOR TANNINS 
TELLICO PLAIN renn., December 18, 1908 
lion. SE! » | PAYN 
Chai n Ways VU Oe ttee 


Washington, D. C. 


Srr: I have been raquested by the Tellico Extract Company, of this 
























place, who rnufact » tannic acid from native chestnut, to address 

etter to you as to t ‘ ti f what influence the d I 
had on this particular section, et It may be proper to state ths l 
am peculiarly conversant with the proposition, as my company 
sold to this local factory me 20,000 acre f such stumpage as 
used by them, and I personally was instrumental in their introd 
to this section Havit ly 1 them tl ~ ‘ 

nall not as mucl 1, from t I I ! 
L we still try to t 
é } ha very re 
ne this wo \ ‘ 
hired from en to ! 
] 1 full demand at $1.50) 
old tracts of mountain \ 
stumpage, has been and is t 
this is the same all over tl N 
every smali farmer and land lors rut 
which to y has a market ut cl t 
and while we are in favor of er resources 
I tical owner the position of the extract business g 3 
by no means the same as that of the owner of saw stump 
t 

The chestnut grows up and reproduces itself once in every few 
years for extract purposes, and to-day the extract compa! 


cutting om lands which they cut over five years ago, with about the 
sime result. 





We regard it as very important that sufficient protection should be 
afforded the users of this wood, particularly in competition with 
foreign producers, and the fact that most of these mountains have 
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value as producers mainly 
f the rough population 





the same point of 





gards the 


i OnLY em 


A454 


that a duty of $5 per ton on the crude ore and $12 per ton on the 
eround barytes would be at all excessive, and it would tend to give the 
bulk of the business to the home manufacturers and would very mate- 
rially inerease the amount of ore produced in Missouri, Virginia, Ten- 
‘ North Carolina, and Georgia. The cost of producing this ore is 
almost entirely labor, and if the above duties were imposed, instead of 


} 


nessee, 


this industry languishing, at it does at the present time, we believe that 
it would start up the production of barytes and there would be a great 
deal of activity in the districts mentioned above in consequence of the 
shutting off of some of the foreign competition. You will understand, | 
of course, that in order to get the crude ore or manufactured product to 
the market, which is largely in the Kastern States, at such points as 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., the product 
has t tand a railway freight of from $4 to $6 per ton, while the for- 
eign | luct is landed at these various ports with only the water trans- 
portation, and this is a low item of cost, as it is largely brought over 
for the purpose of ballast. 
PARIUM SALTS. 

Of these there are several made, as follows : Chloride of barium, blanc 

fixe, carbonate of barium, binoxide of barium, and lithopone. 


Lithopone is a combination of 70 per cent of barium sulphate and 30 
per cent of zine sulphide. 5 7 . 

The duty on the foregoing barium salts is as follows: 

Chloride of barium, 25 per cent ad valorem; blanc fixe, § cent per 
pound ; binoxide of barium, 25 per cent ad valorem ; lithopone, 13 cents 
per pound. 

On the 
duty 
production of the same. 


of barium we are not certain as to the correct 


carbonate 


At the present time we believe there is a suit 
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We have not produced any carbonate, but are contemplating the | 


between the Government and some of the importers as to the correct 
amount of duty on the carbonate. The importers, we believe, claim 
that the correct duty on the precipitated carbonate of barium should 
be the same as on the crude ore, which is called “ witherite,” and | 
which is also a carbonate of barium, but not suitable for the same | 
purposes as the precipitated. i 

As we mentioned above, the St. Louis manufacturers asked us to 
join them in a petition asking for $25 per ton on all barium salts. 


We do not consider that such a duty is necessary, nor that it would be 
wise to Congress for such an increase. We do believe, however, 
that the duty on blanc fixe, chloride of barium, and carbonate of barium 
should be 1 cent per pound and on the binoxide 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
while the duty on lithopone of 14 cents per pound we consider to be 
ample. No binoxide of barium is manufactured in this country at the 


uSK 


present time, and unless the duty is increased it will not be manufac- 
tured here. The cost of this, as well as of the other barium salts, is 
largely in the labor item, which, of course, in Germany and England is 
much cheaper than here. In regard to the carbonate of barium pre- 
cipitated, we believe that the duty should be the same as on the 
ehloride of barium and blanc fixe, and that all of these should be raised 
to 1 cent per pound. This would encourage the manufacture of these 
articles here, but the duty on the crude carbonate of barium, or “ with- 


erite,’ we should say would be ample at $12 per ton. This latter ore 
is not produced in the United States in any appreciable quantity, and 
where it has been found it has been dificult access and occurs in 
small quantities, so that it will not be handled in this country unless 
it is protected against the German product, which is mined cheaply near 
the seacoast and brought over here as ballast at a very low rate of 
freight 

In reference to your inquiry as to the extent of the deposits in south- 
west Virginia, I do not know exactly what kind of an estimate you 
would like to have on this. There are deposits of barytes all along the 
line of the Norfolk and Western Railway from Bristol to Pulaski, 
which were worked several years ago, but which are not now worked, 
principally owing to the fact that the deposits are small, and the labor 


¢ 
ot 


cost, at the present price of ore, renders it prohibitive to work this 
section. There are quite extensive deposits on the Clinch Valley divi- 
sion of the Norfolk and Western from Tazewell to Norton, which have 


been worked by the Clinch Valley Barytes Company, located at Honaker, 
Va., and by the Tristate Mining and Manufacturing Company at Rich- 
lands, Va. 
low-grade ore, and there are quite extensive deposits located along the 
line of the new Tidewater Railroad, and, while we have investigated 
these, they are so located that at the present price of ore they can 
not be worked to advantage, being 3 to 4 miles from the railroad, 
which makes the item of hauling prohibitive at the present prices. 
There is no question that a large tonnage of ore could be mined through 
southwest Virginia if the conditions of the business were improved by 
a higher tariff. 

We appreciate greatly the interest that you have shown in this mat- 
ter, and I have written to the other manufacturers in southwest Vir- 
ginia, notably the Clinch Valley Barytes Company at Honaker and the 
Tristate Mining and Manufacturing Company at Richlands, and to a 
number of property owners in regard to this same matter, but so far 
without reply from them, and assume that you may have taken the 
matter up direct with the other manufacturers. 

Should you wish to take this matter up any further, or to have a 
clearer understanding than I may have given you in this letter of the 
conditions as they now exist, our Mr. Williams, sr., would be pleased 
to meet you at Washington to go over the matters with you. I would 
like to know also when this subject will come up again before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and if you would care to prepare a brief 
to submit to this committee, Mr. Williams would be glad to take the 
matter up in any way that you saw fit, or if you could submit a brief 
to him he would be pleased to go over it and make any suggestions that 
would seem to fit the case better from his practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

As I assume that the time is short in which anything could be done, 


I would suggest that, if these suggestions appeal to you, you com- 
municate direct with Mr. John T. Williams, sr., at 114-118 Liberty 
street, New York City. 


Again assuring you of our appreciation of the interest you have 
taken in this matter, 
Very truly, Joun T. WILLIAMS & Son. 

JOHN T. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


TEXAS WANTS PROTECTION FOR WOOL, COTTON, RICE, AND HIDES. 


{Extract from statement of John G. Cawlfield, Stockdale, Tex.] 

If the cotton raisers living in Messrs. GARNER’s and SLAYDEN’S con- 
gressional districts would call their attention to their deplorable condi- 
tion, they would defend them with the same zeal that they have shown 
They heretofore 


for producers of horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. 


There are also extensive deposits at, or near, Roanoke of | 


| eration of the public and criticism of those so disposed. 





Marcu 27, 





have shown that they intend to represent their constituents as best 
they could. They said if we are bound to have a protective tariff 
and it is a good thing we want our people to have all the benefit 
there is to be got out of it. Congressmen of other districts by their 
action seem to say we represent a principle regardless of the interest 
of our constituents or State. This article is offered for the consid- 
These are 


the views not of a trained writer, but one whom adversity has forced 
to think—a farmer. 





[Extract from statements of Prosser & Le Min, of Sanderson, Tex., who 
think American woolgrowers are entitled to protection. ] 


We beg to submit the following statement in regard to the capital 
invested necessary to produce wool, for the purpose of showing that 
for raising wool (our finished product) there is as much capital in- 
vested in the “plant” in proportion to the product as the manufac- 
turer invests in his plant. Moreover, we took hold of a waterless 
desert that had never been used, and that had paid no lease and very 
little taxes to the State and can never be used but for raising live stock, 
so believe we are entitled to protection for our industry. 

Capital invested in sheep ranch in Terrell County, west Texas, 40 miles 

northeast of Rio Grande. 

For 20,000 acres patented land, with improvements consisting 
of five 600-foot wells and reservoirs, buildings, shearing 
plant, corrals, ete. (with 40,000 acres land leased, mostly 
MPI, cia ee ; 

14,000 head merino sheep, with wagons, horses, 
to run same 


$50, 000 


50, 000 


ete., necessary 


Total 100, 000 


[From tariff hearings. ] 
Pierce, Tex., November 13, 1908. 
Mr. S. LocKE BREAUxX, 
New Orleans, La. 


My Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of 10th instant, regarding the 
cost of making a rice crop or crops, I beg to give you the following, 
which, as you are fully aware, is compiled from a thorough system of 
bookkeeping. Some eight years ago I planted the first crop in this sec- 
tion, close to the town of Bay City. From that year until the present 
time I have increased my acreage, until at present I have in about 
4,000 acres. Taking as a guide the past four years and on a land 
valuation of $40 per acre, which is conservative seeing that land is 
changing hands round here at from $40 to $50 cash, I hand you the 
undermentioned figures which I hope will be of service to you: ~ 


Per acre. 

Taterest at 8 per cent Om $00 ll inns $3. 20 
Cost of breaking land inscdiediiniah teesicsaiheiceneeilh cs eeepitaatloaitapiddicis toibamiaelahaias Enlil cide i 
CORE OE ny. Ry UII seit etic ements nestienebininih abil 2. 00 
Cost of seed i — =< eee meee ee memes ome eoeemmoeo oes 1. 50 
RE IE OID csenchctaiiand ancppimnieiniinaiciiiniapindaa aga alain cei 6. 00 
Ee i ROG Ee rice cies etenies seneniemendenbiiiaatiiilaensinaniecncitibaminmindinass 1. 00 
Se BE ED, ciscntidcicunnntindiétientertinnditaasebeattgnditiaiaiinite iene tas 2.00 
OE A I aitisinccteeidtces akin meaecmnencitsliniocabibieitien mains dhetebabneeatealiaie mh | 
CORE OE PREG fick ceciamin nec pmmoniinienaumnlaies a . 20 
CE er ID science atin dacs enttnindg emcee eres tisisanalaleniaianiiaitiigtemimadiiae 1. 00 
Catt OF CRORE (cence cite ec et em etiinignin nmin meena 3. 50 
UE Or CE - einige ncnateninnsinguietsmmendietintion: datedatianeinpuaaitnds 1. 00 
Cost of warehouse rent for one month......................... . BD 
NI sists annette tiaannity elepnen ania lgreniadiapaalimaitma it 24. 75 


The land during the past five years has averaged barely 9 sacks to 
the acre per annum. the average having been cut down by the loss of 
last year’s crop. Owing to bad harvest weather last year we only 
made 5 sacks per acre. Of course I think it quite probable that a 
man will lose one crop in four, owing to bad weather, storms, etc., 


| and I count myself lucky in not having more rice. 





In the last four years I have disposed of my crop at prices varying 
from $2 to $4 per barrel, but in every case I have had to hold my rice 
for several months before I got my price. My selling price, less 
warehouse charges, ‘.« four years averages $3.20. Roughly speaking, 
the profits have been $4 per acre per annum, and, with the interest 
on land, which in my case is a revenue, leaves an income of about 
$7.20 per acre. I have just completed a large pumping plant to water 
about 10,000 acres of my own land, but, to be candid with you, if the 
tariff is in any way reduced I will never turn a wheel. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. P. BorRDEN. 
[Extract from brief of argument against putting cattle hides on the 
free list, by S. H. Cowan, representing the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas. ] 

The Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas 
raisers throughout the Southwest, 
States and Territories. 

We oppose placing hides on the free list. 
opportunity. 


is composed of cattle 
in Texas and the trans-Missouri 


We demand equality of 





VIRGINIA WANTS PROTECTION FOR PEANUTS, TOBACCO, BRIAR ROOT, PIG 
IRON, IRON ORE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, LUMBER, AND COAL. 


{Extracts from statements of Mr. J. P. Holland, of Franklin, South- 
ampton County, Va.] 


Mr. HoLuaAnp. Colonel Day was asked if he was a protectionist. I 
am one of those fellows that has objected to protection, but I am con- 
verted, not altogether on the theory that protection is right, but that 
protection is here to stay; that pig iron and all the other products of 
all the other parts of the United States are protected, and that their 
labor is protected, and that this labor is as sacred and has as much 
right to be protected as your labor, or our labor, or any other labor. 





[Extract from statements of Mr. E. J. Raiford, Conley, Va.] 


We want to have 2 cents placed on the foreign nuts, so. we will be 
able to get a living profit and induce our boys to stay on the farm and 
help to develop our lands and build up home industry. I believe the 
revenue on foreign nuts will be just as much, and our own country will 
be built up more. 





Per i sy 


ee 


= 









1909. 


{Extracts from statements of Mr. Day, of Virginia.] 


Mr. Unpgerwoop. I wanted to ask you to look at it from the stand- 
point of this committee, where there is some revenue expected out of the 
proposition. If we make the duty higher, where would the revenue 
come from? ; 

Mr. Day. I am not interested in the revenue. We want protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You want protection, even if we do not get any 
revenue? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Unperwoop. If we 


to every manulacturing 


ipply that proposition right along the line, 
\ we will probably have to build a Chi- 
nese wall around the United States and levy whatever tax might be 
necessary. 

Mr. Day. The importation of peanuts is very small, and the revenue 
would be very small; but the effect on the peanut farmer is very great. 

Mr. DaLzeLy. Do you believe in a tariff for protection? 

Mr. Day. I want protection on peanuts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DauzeLtu. Do you believe in a tariff for the protection of anything 
eise : 

Mr. Day. Well, yes: I must say I do. 

{r. DALZELL. You do? 
Mr. Day. Yes. 

Mr. DALzeLy. Then you ave a protectionist? 

Mr. Day. No; I am not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. To what extent are you a protectionist? 

Mr. Day. I believe that certain industries of the country ought to be 
otected 

Mr. DaLzELL. What are they? 

Mr. Day. I thirk Virginia tobacco is one. 

Mr. DaLzeLL. And you think Virginia peanuts is another 
Mr. Day. Peanuts is another. 

Mr. DALzELL. Anything else? Do you believe that any of the growers 
outside of Virginia ought to be protected? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Day. There are a good many things that grow outside of Virginia 
that are protected. [ Laughter.) 

Mr. Dauzevu. But I ask you if you think that anything that grows 
outside of Virginia ought to be protected? 
Mr. Day. Why, yes; I reckon so. I 

though. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALzeLL. What are they? 

Mr. Day. I can not tell what they are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dauzett. But you think that an advance of 400 per cent and 
500 per cent in protection for peanuts is a reasonable request to make of 
this committee? 

Mr. Day. I d 

Mr. DauzeLcv. That is all 

Mr. Cuark. If you will state what it is you want, I will ask you a 
few questions 

Mr. Day. All right, sir 

Mr. Cuark. Thet is, if nobody else wants to ask them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Day. 

Mr. CuagK. What is it you want, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. We want the tariff on peanuts put at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. CrarK. What for? 

Mr. Day. For the sake of protection. 


business, 





pl 


can not tell what they are, 





SEPTEMBER 25, 1908. 
Hon. C. Bascom Sires, 
Big Stone Gap, Va 

Dear Str: At the coming session of Congress I believe it would be 
worth your time and of value to your constituents to look into th 
matter of pipe blocks for making “ French briar-root pipes.” lor 
merly there was a large business in southwest ‘ginia and east Ten 
in the getting out and shipping of ivy roots for these pipe 
blocks, and one or two small plants in the same territory for cut 
ting the resets into pipe blocks. The chief item of revenue was to the 
local people in the mountains in getting out, hauling, and selling 
these ivy roots. When the Wilson tariff bill was passed, as the writer 
is advised, these pipe blocks were put upon the free list, and since 
that they have been coming In from foreign countries cheaper than 
our people coulé get them out of the mountains, haul them to the 
railroad, and ship them. If there is an infant industry in the United 
States which needs a little protection and which would benefit the 
workingman and farmer, it is this pipe-block business 

I would suggest that it would be well for you to discuss this ques 
tion with Mr. W. VP. BrowNiLow, as it affects his district as well as 
yours. 





nessee 


Yours, very truly, W. E. 


MINGEA. 


[Extract from statement of Mr. A. B. Carrington, 

Mr. CARBINGTON. At a recent meeting of the 
Danville the following preamble and 
adopted: 

Whereas the importation of Turkish tobaeco into this country has 
increased enormously in the last ten years and is being manufactured 
and sold in cigarettes in direct competition with the tobacco raised in 
Virginia and North and South Carolina; and 

“Whereas the importation tax on Turkish tobaccos is so low that it 
does not appreciably affect the price at which they are sold in direct 
competition with Virginia and North and South Carolina tobacco; and 

“ Whereas the Turkish Government does not allow American tobacco 
to be imported into the Empire of Turkey, absolutely excluding same 
from her markets: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That a committe be appointed by the association to present 
these facts before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep 
resentatives. now in session at Washington, requesting them to increase 
the tax on Turkish tobacco imported into this country to the same duty 
= charged by this Government on the importation of Sumatra wrapper 
leaf.”’ 


of Danville, Va.] 
Tobacco Association of 
resolutions were unanimously 


{Henry B. McHarg, of the Virginia Iron, Coal, and Coke Company, asks 
retention of present duty on pig iron.] 
New York, N. Y., November 30, 1908. 
Hon. SErENO E. Payne, 
Chairman, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: In the published reports of the newspapers of the pro- 
ceedings before your committee it has seemed to me steel and iron as 
affected by the existing duties have for the most part been considered 
a8 one subject, whereas, to my mind, the latter is upon a very different 
basis from the former, and it will be my endeavor in as concise a manner 
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as possible to give you, knowing full well your laborious dut 
reason why from my standpoint the present d 

and I would be glad to appear before y y 
time after this week and to verify any statemenis 1 l rein, ) 
answer any further questions the committee may desire 


This cor 





e changed, 


ipany owns nine blast furnaces——seven in the Sta \ L 
and two at Middlesboro, Ky It owns and leases a y 
ore lands, mostly in the State of Virginia, but some few of 















































are in Tennessee, Kentucky, Geo! It also owns a] x 
950 coke ovens situated at_ 1 Toms Creek, Va., and so 
acres of coal lands in Virginia, and 80,000 or 90,000 acres 
in Kentucky, these latter bei: nostly at long distances from 
road, and all being undev ! We | sell no coke y 
made and used in our fur : prod ng n 

On February 6, 1901, | $s a nted ; receive! , 
company by the United States cou at Harrisonburg, Va On J 
1, 190 ill debts having n iid, the | i t \V rest 
stockholders and I | ime president The compa 
cash dividends to it When o ri ine 
ovens, and coal n tive operation w m to 
six thousand men, d on the basis « I i 
furnish food, clothing, and a living for from 20,000 >.000 
From July, 1906, to July, 1907, this company ade 202,45 
iron, 394,791 tons of coke, and mined 1,166,445 to t is 
this year I have not the official figures at na I l { 

ymservative when I make the statement that we paid for 
I ween 8$2.000.000 and $3,000,000 

We use no foreign ores, and ‘a ally our entire ! 
nished by mine in three States Virginia, Tenn ! ( } 
the past, probably 05 per cent Virgi I Wit! V 
ores are washed ; in some cases it ; 20 of ma il i 
state to produ l ir of iron o that will assay 45 to 50 
metallic iron, and our cost for making pig iron for the period 1 
from July 1, 1906, to July 1, 1907, v $ 

At “Roanoke, where we have two oul ) 
tide water and to points in New E 10 to 50 } f 
our fron finds n ket. Our average railr 1 rate N I id 
points is $4 1 Radford and Pulaski, wh 60 i 
miles farther west 1e Norfolk and Western road 3 25 
cents additional, and from Max Meadows and Brist« \ I 
spectively, about 100 to 125 miles farther west from R the rat 
is 50 cents additiona At each of these places we have 1 

1d considering the additional distance and additional ul, tl 

ites are fully justi : in f ulthough our : New 

land, i! wih 1 wa OD YT ‘ nt I I hi 

es about $4 r ton, it is | ally a haul S00 i 
gives the railroad but 5 mills per ton per mil 1 va 
business can be expected to be ! lled 

Let us look now to the I ket for iron I New k 
papers give the quotation as 49s. 6d.; this is practically $1° It 
known that it is a habit for ve ; bound to the West from |! 
Belgium, Germany, and France, mind for Boston, New York, Phi 
phia, and Baltimore » come largely in baliast, the rate by Cunard 
Line being lately quoted $1.22 per if Liverpool to Ne \ 
They will take iron or any er heavy com! ] is ft 
ever rate they can obtain, f outside of the handling w ve su 
they receive is all gain They can, therefore, put E: sh iron wn 
at our ocean ports. irrespective of tl $4 duty, at ab $l4 at l 
price ess than our cost prices f the r refs to at « f 
in Virginia This fs the is of my t it is ur l 
conditions which prevail owing to subsidies given by i f n 
nations to their ercantile ma , and the 1oOWn ilky 1 
our exports to I and, Belgium, Germany d Frat creatin; 
does a large proportion of empty cargo room in vessels und ft 
States from above countries, and that therefore the rate on freig 
shipments bound west bears n ortion to the a ( t of 
ing the same, but simply results in an unfair competition, whi n tl 
case of pig iron needs fully the present duty of $4 per ton to place I 
manufacturers on an equa! footing 

Our company has from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 invested in 
naces, ore mines, coke ovens oal } ! a ing t 0,000 
or 25,000 people when our p ts a id | 
from the different agitations lost money I 
in common with the majority of our fel 
dential election we enjoyed for two week f 
since April, 1907, since which time thes« 5 
papers reported the same, sales have stoy e 
more in full force It is hardly necessary mr 
that the wages paid in our furnace d nd, 





gium, Germany, and France for « mon 























laws very justly reserve to American bott ide, Vv 
precludes our shipment by water north fi it rates 
measured by distances six or seven times ¢ lor N 
wegian tramp ships will bring it from foreigt n i 
be a combination of pig-iron producers; t in numbe 
and their location and condition s indir hem lely diff 
ent, and because iron is the basis of steel. Should the interest of t! 
that have their money invested in the production the f I > pl 
ished for the sins of the latter, hich In some li of l ma 
controlled by a few companies and individuals ge I I 

As long as present hard times and de} exist i England 
Belgium, and Germany, and prices of iron re er i ent 
I believe any reduction of duty on pig iron el us to ! 
entire operations, with the exception of o min t} ng 
necessarily a large number of worthy Ame workingmen t f 





employment. 
After Mr. McKinley's election in 1896, the ten years following 
this country, far! 
perity and wages as the most 
Let well enough alone Certainly any lowering of dut n 
will be an unjust discrimination against those citizens who 
money invested in furnaces and ore lands in our own country 
employ a large force of employees mining and manufacturing 
Very truly, yours, 





its business men, its 





ers, and its laborers. su 


optimist would hardly ha cor 





the anund 
Henry K. McHat 


P. S.—Since the above I have received from a large importing firm 
the following statement: 

“In 1906 and 1907 we chartered nine steamers with pig iron from 
Middlesboro, England, and to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and the highest rate paid was 6 shillings and 9 pence—the lowest 6 
shillings. Ocean freights are lower now than they were then,” 


3 
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ALEXANDRIA, VA., November 20, 1908. 
CHAIRMAN WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEBR, 
United States Conoress, Vashington, D. OC 
Dear Sir: I des to request, on behalf of myself and others inter- 
ested with me in the production and shipment of baryta in eastern 
Tennessee, that there be a tariff of $5 per ton placed upon baryta im- 


ported from other countries. This is made necessary in order to operate 
our mines at a and reasonable profit We have the finest grade of 
ore, and } n compelled to produce this ore and deliver same in 
market at lo in consequence of foreign competition. $y reason of 
this competition we have not been able to ship any ore to market for 
the past two years 

' Very truly, yours, J. F. Dowerty. 


Iixtract of statement of George E. Roberts relative to gypsum.] 


+ a « * * % 

M Roperts. I would like to say in addition and in conclusion, re- 
ferring to this mill in Virginia that has been built within the competi- 
ti territory reached by foreign plaster: The plaster manufactured 
from foreign rocks goes all along this coast and back for some dis- 
tance, and the Virginia gypsum comes in direct competition with it. 


That industry has been put there within the last year, a building and 


a little community of several hundred people where there was absolutely | 


nothing before, and the removal of the duty on gypsum would very 
seriously imperil that enterprise and others like it along the coast that 
have been established under the policy adopted in 1897. 


Tue MEADOWS Stock FARM, 
Abingdon, Va.,. March 5, 1909. 
Hon. C. Bascom SLEeMP. 
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The latter, we understand, constitute the rank and file of the National 
Forest Conservation League, which is spreading hroadcast over the 
United States reasons why the duty on lumber should be removed. 

We understand the present duty of $2 per thousand on lumber 
amounts to only an ad valorem tariff of about 12 per cent, in compari- 
son with 40 per cent on iron and steel, 32 per cent on cement, and 
45 per cent on building stone, all of which enters largely into com- 
petition with lumber for construction purposes, and as this 12 per cent 
ad valorem tariff on lumber is so much lower than all other articles 
coming into competition with it in reality it amounts only to a tariff 
for revenue. 

If the tariff is removed, Canada and her provinces will monopolize 
the lumber trade in the Northern. New England, and Middle States, 
thus depriving the lumbermen of Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina of their best markets. 

We trust it will be your pleasure to cooperate with us to the extent 
of using your influence to prevent any medification whatsoever of the 
lumber schedule of the present Dingley tariff. 

Very truly, yours, 
AXERS LUMBER COMPANY. 


» STONEGA COKE AND COAL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 22, 1909. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
Room 290, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Stemp: If the provisions of paragraph 424 of the 
proposed tariff bill are enacted by Congress, Nova Scotia coals will 
unquestionably drive a large tonnage of Virginia and West Virginia 
coal from the North Atlantic seaboard. It is problematical how far 
south Nova Scotia coals will go. I believe that Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania will be more seriously affected if the duty is 
removed from bituminous coal than will any other coal-producing 
States. Pennsylvania and probably West Virginia will find an increased 
market for coal in Canada, via the Lakes, should the reciprocity feature 


| of the proposed bill become operative. tecause of its geographical 


Dy Sin: I am sending you a paper from the Plaster Manufac 
turis Association, giving a tariff showing of conditions connected with 
the plaster business of the United States at this time. It speaks 
for itself, and representing our district, in which lies the only gypsum | 
or plaster deposit in Virginia, it is respectfully submitted for your 

ideration. With cheaper labor and all-water transportation, it 
should seem apparent that the present tariff of 50 cents per ton affords 


but little protection to the home manufacturers in competition with 
Canada = J 
Yours, very truly, FRANK S. ROBERTSON, 
President Buena Vista Plaster Company. 


BoarnD OF TRADE AND BUSINESS MEN’s 
ASSOCIATION OF NORFOLK, VA., 
January 380, 1909. 
Hon. C. Bascom Siempre, M. C 
Hous. of Representatives, Washington, D. CG 


Sin: The attached resolutions, which are self-explanatory, are sub- 

mitted to you for your kindly consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 
Jos. A. Hauu, Secretary. 

Whereas the question of placing lumber on the free list is now being 
considered by the honorable Ways and Means Committee; and 

Whereas the Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association of Nor- 
folk, Va., feels a keen interest in an industry which is of such import 
to this section: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Board of Trade and Business 


Men's Association (in special meeting assembled) this 29th day of Janu 
ary, 1909, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be, and are 
hereby, requested to use their best efforts to prevent the unjust discrim 
ination against the lumber trade which would result from removing or 
still further reducing the present low tariff on lumber. 


Resolved further, That they be, and are hereby, requested to call at- 
tention to the following facts in this connection: 

lirst. That the pi nt tariff on lumber is only 11 per cent, while the 
tariff on other heavy building material, with which lumber comes in 
competition, ranges from 32 to 45 per cent, and the present duty of 11 
per cent is strictly a tari for revenue only. This disparity becomes 
even more striking when the extremely heavy duty on the articles neces- 
sarily used in the manufacture of lumber is considered. 

Second. That practically one-half of the total lumber output of the 
United States comes from the South; and from this market alone there 
is handled more than 600,000,000 feet annually, by far the largest 
amount handled by any other city on the Atlantic seaboard: and with 
these facts in view, the Injury to the allied industries, as well as to the 
lumber trade, if the tariff is removed or lowered, would be disastrous to 
this entire section 


my 


rhird. That the 





parts of the United States that consume rather than 
} 


produce lumber will not be materially benefited, as past experience has 
shown that the foreign lumber owners, importers, and middlemen, rather 
than the consumers, are the only ones that will profit by such changes. 

Fourth. That conservation of the forests will not be promoted, as 
tarif removal or reduction will affect almost exclusively the lower 
grades, which are manufactured from the tops and slabs of the trees, 
so that practically the same number of trees will be cut down, the only | 
difference being that those portions that can no longer be marketed at a 
profit will be left to decay and meanwhile increase the fire hazard to the 
young growing timber 

Fifth. That the net result of the removal or further reduction of the 
tariff ou lumber will be to help foreign labor and the foreign manufac- 


turer at the expense o r own local manufacturers and domestic labor, 


without benefiting consumers anywhere in the United States, and to | 


cause waste instead of conservation of our forest resources. 


AKERS LUMBER COMPANY (INCORPORATED), 
Lynchburg. Va., February 11, 1909. 
Hon. CAMPBELL SLtemMpP, Washington, D. C 


Dear Sir: Referring to the lumber tariff now being agitated by Con- | 


gress, beg to say that if the tariff is removed it will seriously affect 
the lumber industry of the entire South, and we earnestly recommend 
that the present tariff be retained. Lumber is probably the greatest in- 
dustry of the Southern States, affording the greatest tonnage to the 
railroads and giving employment to a large number of persons. We 
don’t think the removal or reduction of the present tariff would 
benefit anybody but the Canadian manufacturers and timber holders. 





situation, Virginia will be unable to profit by the lake coal trade with 
Canada, and it will be a direct and heavy loser by reason of reciprocity 
with Canada. I therefore believe it to be vitally important to the coal 
interests of Virginia that the present tariff on coal be maintained. 
Very truly, yours, 
D. B. Wentz, President. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. McMorran having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OtMstepD, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do tow 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

ty Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5467) to establish a fresh- 
water mussel hatchery on the banks of the Clinch River, in the 
State of Tennessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5468) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 18SST—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

sy Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5469) fixing 
the pay of Senators and Representatives in Congress—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 5470) regulating adver- 
tisements in interstate commerce or within the District of Co- 
lumbia or Territories or dependencies of the United States, and 
prohibiting and providing penalties for such as are objection- 
able, pernicious, false, fraudulent, or misleading—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 5471) to create in the War 
and Navy departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
Volunteer officers’ retired list, to authorize placing thereon 
with pay surviving officers who served in the Volunteer Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the civil war, 
and who are not now on the retired list, and for other pur- 
poses—-to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 5472) to 
allow certain persons who have made second homestead entries 
the right to commute—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 5473) provid- 
ing for a low common postal tariff on the local business of 
the free rural mail routes and for the reduction of the Treas- 
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ury deficit by placing the rural mail service on a paying basis— | By Mr. FULLER: Memorial of the legislature of Wyoming, 
to the Cemmittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. | in relation to the provisions of the United States reclamation 
Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 5474) to increase the na- | act—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
} 
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tional revenues by the reduction of the postal tariff on general 
merchandise and the consequent increase of postal business—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 5475) to secure the repay- 
ment of all money owing to the United States, repayment of 
which has been pledged—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5476) to authorize the | 
Parkersburg Bridge Company to construct a bridge across the | 
Ohio River connecting Parkersburg, W. Va., with Belpre, Ohio 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 5479) 
granting a pension to James Lee—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


: or asia 2 ; ; Also, a bill (H. R. 5480) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5477) granting pensions to teamsters of the Martin Dell- re the C mmitte m Invalia Pension 
sal > 4 » poha ° = > we . . ro t . ‘ - athe . ‘ I ) I ee O val ‘ “LOLS 
war of the rebellion, from 1861 to 1865, inclusive—to the Com Also, a bill (H. R. 5481) granting an increase of pension to 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5478) granting an honorable discharge to 
the Independent State Scouts, or Guards, of West Virginia—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5695) to further protect the 
public health and imposing additional duties upon the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. ry - CARTER - ] > FAQE) foe tha relief of Sahin} 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 5606) making the 12th day | y.-2 9 ty che Cre cai ele or the relief of Sabini 
of October in each year a legal holiday—to the Committee on Ly Mr, CLINE: A bill (H. R 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 5697) providing for a military 
highway between the city of Yorktown, Va., and Jamestown, 
Va., via Williamsburg, Va.—to the Committee on Military Af- | 


John Wichterman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5482) granting a pension 
to Daniel Weimer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5483) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Dine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 5484) for the relief of 
Josiah Williams—to the Committee on War Claims 


5486) granti 
pension to George W. Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) granting an increase of pension to 


ee | Leslie H. Kellogz—to the Committee on Invalid Vensions. 
fairs. By Mr. COOPER of Wi \ bill CH. RB. ba 
on wo ee a sii : : ; vy Mr. ER o isconsit A bill (H. R. 5488) granting 
Also, a bill (HI. R. 5698) to authorize citizens of the District of » nematem te Riel ; IN om a Pp 
‘ . . ‘ . i ensio o whnar i "Son to ne oOmniitte l ensions 
Columbia to vote on an excise law—to the Committee on the : : : " 


District of Columbi By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 5489) granting an increase 
iSt] ) i lit. . eoneior anew reaiel 4 Co 3 as a ; Pon 
By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 5699) to provide for the of m nsion to Oscar Messick—to the Committee on Invalid I 

erection of a public building at Lockhart, Tex.—to the Commit- | ">" : : As ak ee ; 

tee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. Bs vm — os aan - . - = Pe oe , al d 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5700) to provide for the erection of a public oneianta SF FEE SH SUSE SESSUSE 00 CRS LCS OF Lave 

building at Taylor, Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings eus1ONS. aa a . 

and Grounds Also, a bill (H. R. 5491) granting an increase of pension to 

. . — ‘ham . olay try, tha ‘Yommitteea r) i] Fonsions 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5701) to provide for the erection of a - a : a RMOND ‘A ; If H R oat peteshe 

: : : * mm ‘ : Wii »v r tu i 7, d Dili ~ ote ranting a pe 

public building at Austin, Tex.—to the Committee on Public _ By ° 7 : ". ee a %. aoe ae me = 1 valid P 

Buildings and Grounds. sion to JacoD 1. Siunmons—to the Committee on invalid Fen 


By Mr. LAMB: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) directing a | “@?- 


suitable shaft to be placed at the grave of John Tyler—to the By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bi l (H. BR. 4 3) cranting an 
Committee on the Library. increase of pension to Edward Furrow—to the Committee on 
Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 40) directing a suitable shaft | [uvalid Pensions, 
to be placed at the grave of George Wythe—to the Committee on \lso, a bill (H. R. 5494) granting an increase of pension to 
the Library. Edward Price—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Hawaii, \lso, a bill (H. R. 5495) granting an increase f pension to 
praying that it may have the power to legislate concerning the Robert J. An lrews to the ommittee on Inva id 1 nsi 
public lands of Hawaii—to the Committee on the Territories. \lso, a bill CH. R. 5496) granting an Increase of pension to 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying | Alonzo L. Reed—to the Committee on Inva id bP nsions 
for legislation to provide for the sinking of experimental arte- | Also, a | (H. R. 5497) granting an increase of pension to 
sian wells on arid lands—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid | Christian Schonert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Lands. | Also, a bill (H. R. 5498) granting an increase of pension to 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying | Felix M. Wheat—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
for the reduction of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on | Also, a bill (H. R. 5499) granting an increase of } <ion to 
Ways and Means. ; William Cook-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiot 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying for | Also, a bill (H. RK. —ee a= aa ee - eae ie as dines 
the establishment of a national park in the White River region— | James A. Ashmore—to the Committee on I Pens 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. Also, a bill (H. R. 5501) grat ng an inere of pr yn to 
Also, memorial of the assembly of Arizona, protesting against | John T. McGaughey to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
the annexation of any part of the Territory to the State of Also, a bill (H. R. 5502) granting an increase of pens to 
Utah—to the Committee on the Territories. John H. Speer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying Also, a bill (H. R. 5503) granti ; an increase of | 
for the cession of certain lands for the benefit of certain schools | John Wingert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensi 
for Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) granting an increase of | 1 to 
Also, memorial of the legislature of Minnesota, praying for | Samuel B. Bowman—to the Committee on Invalid P : 
1ationnl aid in the improvement of highways—to the Committee Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) granting an iner e of 1] i] ) 
on Agriculture. Thomas Hingson—to the Committee on | ir 
Also, memorial of the legislature of South Dakota, praying Also, a bill (H. R. vob) granting al ot 
for the establishment of hospitals for the examination of per- John Gross—to the ¢ ommittee l 
sons intending to immigrate to America—to the Committee on Also, a bill CH. R. OT) granting an it es sion to 
Immigration and Naturalization. Bryant Higgins—to the Committee on In 1h 
Also, memorial of the legislature of Arizona, praying for an | Also, a bill (H. R. 5508) granting an il se of ] 
investigation with a view to improve the Colorado River for | Edmond W. Spear—to the Committee on I i Pe 
navigation—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Also, a bill (H. R. 5509) granting an iners of to 
Also, memorial of the legislature of Colorado, praying for an | David Bowers—to the Committee on Invalid Pens 
amendment to the Constitution to provide for the election of | Also, a bill (HI. R. 5510) granting an increase « LB 
Senators by the people—to the Committee on Election of Presi- B. M. Laur—to the Committee on Iny i Pen 


dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. Also, a bill (H. R. 5511) granting an incr : to 
Also, memorial of the legislature of Colorado, praying for | John T. Mills—to the Committee on Invalid Pens) : 

legislation for the creation of a bureau of mines—to the Com- | Also, a bill (H. R. 5512) granting an ! of sion. to 

mittee on Mines and Mining. James Fagan—to the Committee on In 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5513) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon P. Boyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5514) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Vincil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 5515) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha R. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. I. 5516) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Riley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Ashcraft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5518) granting an increase of pension to 
JO I, St to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (HI. R. 5519) granting an increase of pension to 


Joseph Tewell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5520) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Brashier—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry V. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 5522) granting a pension to E. B. McMil- 


len—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5523) granting a pension to Jacob Kuntz— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5524) granting a pension to W. A. Long— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5525) granting a pension to Sarah 
Groves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5526) granting a pension to Auguste His- 
serman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5527) granting a pension to Harriet 
Kitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Iso, a bill CH. R. 5528) granting a pension to George W. 
Irvin—to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5529) granting a pension to W. A. Dob- | 


bins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5530) granting a pension to Mary I. 
taugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5531) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles McCallister—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 5532) to correct the military 
record of William H. Seward—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 5533) for the relief of 
Timothy Ellisworth—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ty Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 5534) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

vy Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5585) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Young—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensior Ss, 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 5586) for the relief of A. G. 
Dunean—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of James Gothard—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5538) for the relief of Dr. J. J. Crunk, of 
Marshall County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5539) for the relief of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, of Tullahoma, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5540) for the relief of S. M. Gentry—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5541) for the relief of Joseph B. Johnson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5542) for the relief of Hiram B. Crowell 
and William H. Jones—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5548) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
Mrs. George M. Goodwin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5544) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
W. T. Garrett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5545) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. C. Galloway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: A bill (H. R. 5546) for the re- 
lief of Marion B. Patterson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5547) for the relief of Marion B. Patter- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 5548) for the relief of Sarah 
Spaulding—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: A bill (H. R. 5549) granting an increase of 
pension to John Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5550) for the 
relief of Acencion Lucero, widow of Gabriel Lucero, deceased— 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5551) for the relief of Felipe de Jesus 
Cantee—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5552) for the relief of the heirs of Kit 
Carson, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 5553) granting a pension 
to William R. Pryor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5554) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. Martz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 5555) granting an increase 
= pension to Nathan Yingst—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. REID: A bill (H. R. 5556) granting an increase of 
pension to Noah Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5557) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ault—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5558) granting a pension to Udora B. 
Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5559) granting a pension to James M, 
King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5560) granting a pension to James H. 
Sykes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5561) granting a pension to William A. 
Pollard—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 5562) for the relief of 
Mrs. Bathsheba Gordon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5568) for the relief of Salina E. Lauder- 
dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5564) for the relief of Elisha Stogsdill— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5565) for the relief of Mary J. Bailey—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5566) for the relief of R. D. Crosthwaite, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5567) for the relief of Henry C. Haynes— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5568) for the relief of Martha J. Sibley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5569) for the relief of James Eli Schrim- 
sher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5570) for the relief of John T. Graves—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5571) for the relief of Mrs. Nancy Coffey— 


| to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5572) for the relief of John Thomas Owen— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5573) for the relief of William M. Hilliard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5574) for the relief of Mrs. H. H. Cribbs— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5575) for the relief of George M. Harra- 
way—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5576) for the relief of B. G. Chandler—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5577) for the relief of Nancy M. Weaver— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5578) for the relief of B. F. Hembree—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5579) for the relief of Boling King—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5580) for the relief of Alfred O. William- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5581) for the relief of James G. Porter—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5582) for the relief of Littleton McCloud 
and Bill Mull—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5583) for the relief of Mary Tullis—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bi'l (H. R. 5584) for the relief of James Henry and 
Porter Henry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5585) for the relief of William C. Bragg— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5586) for the relief of John C. Thomas—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5587) for the relief of Stephen Fanning— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5588) for the relief of Amanda M. War- 
ren, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5589) for the relief of Mrs. W. E. Trous- 
dale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5590) for the relief of Houston L. Bell—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of Mary B. Dancy—to 
the Committee on War Claims. ., 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5592) for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Raney— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 5593) for the relief of John T. Lehman—to 


the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5594) for the relief of John Smaw—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5595) for the relief of Anderson Malon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5596) for the relief of John W. McAfee—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5597) for the relief of Xantippe Jackson— | 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5598) for the relief of John T. Graves—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5599) for the relief of Mrs. Cassa Simp- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5600) for the relief of J. W. Smart—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5601) for the relief of William M. Under- | 


wood—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5602) for the relief of William J. Wilcox- | 


son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5608) for the relief of Francis Wilkes—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5604) for the relief of Phillip D. Wright— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5605) for the relief of Griflin Callahan— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5628) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
Logan, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5629) for the relief of the heirs of Enoch R. 
and Louisa J. Kennedy—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5680) for the relief of the heirs of A, E. 
Mills, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5681) for the relief of the heirs of Jane 
McCartney—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5632) for the relief of the heirs of Eliah 
Matheny—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5683) for the relief of heirs of Elizabeth 
Thompson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5634) for the relief of heirs of Sidney 
Tate, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5635) for the relief of the heirs of James H. 
Ware, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5636) for the relief of the heirs of J. R. B. 
Eldridge, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5637) for the relief of heirs of Alexander 
F. Perryman, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5638) for the relief of heirs of William 
Wann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5639) for the relief of heirs of Andrew J. 
Peacock, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5640) for the relief of heirs of Alfred 


| Hambrick, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5606) for the relief of William Cunning- | 


ham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5607) for the relief of James A. Allen— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5608) -for the relief of James T. Dowdy— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5609) for the relief of William W. Calla- | 
han. administrator of the estate of Thomas Gibbs—to the Com- | 


mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5610) for the relief of M. G. Jetton, J. P. 
Jetton, D. M. Jetton, B. H. Jetton, and M. G. Williams, heirs 
at law of Mitchell Jetton, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5611) for the relief of Samuel H. Yar- 
brough and the estate of John Jones, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5612) for the relief of Leroy P. Walker, 


sole heir at law of Eliza D. Walker and L. P. Walker, her | 


husband—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5618) for the relief of Samuel W. Shackel- 
ford, trustee of Susan A. Shackelford—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5614) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
James I. Donegan—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5615) for the relief of Jonathan Merris, 
executor of Jonathan Morris, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5616) for the relief of William Moseley, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5617) for the relief of Bettie Linder, ad- 
ministratrix of B. Franks, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5618) for the relief of B. F. Ludwig. 
former postmaster at Huntsville, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5619) for the relief of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church of Pleasant Springs, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5620) for the relief of heirs of Andrew C. | Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Clain 


Legg, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5621) for the relief of heirs of J. Pp. 
McGaha, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5622) for the relief of heirs of Mathew | 


N. Grimmett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5623) for the relief of the heirs of Ken- 
non H. Steger, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5624) for the relief of heirs of Preston 
Smith, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5625) for the relief of heirs of Marcus M. 
Massengale, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5626) for the relief of heirs of Marv 
McCaa, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5627) for the relief of heirs of W. J. 
Langston, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 5641) for the relief of the estate of Isaac 
Winston, deceased—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5642) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Melissa Gathright, deceased, late of Riverton, Colbert County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min B. Coffey, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5644) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam P. Tanner—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5645) for the relief of the estate of Jesse 
Vann, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5646) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
Ingram, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5647) for the relief of the estate of Alfred 
Hambrick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5648S) for the relief of the estate of A. IL. 
Logan, deceased—te the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5649) for the relief of the estate of Mathew 
N. Grimmett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5650) for the relief of the estate of Marius 
B. Cawthon, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5651) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5652) for the relief of the estate of Brad 
ford Hambrick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5653) for the relief of the estate of Peter 
S. Baker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5654) for the relief of the estate of John 
Sibley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5655) for the relief of the estates of 
Stephen Cordell and Elizabeth Cordell, deceased—to the Com 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5656) for the relief of the estate of John 
Walston, of the State of Alabama—to the Committee on W 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5657) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Knight, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 5658S) for the relief of the estate of Enoch 
R. Kennedy, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5659) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
A. Martin, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5660) for the relief of the estate of James 


Also, a bill. (H. R. 5661) to refer the claim of Nanev Tavior 
against the United States to the Court of Claims—to the Com 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5662) to carry into effect the findings of 


| the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 


David B. Johnson, deceased—to the Committee on War C 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 5668) granting an in 
crease of pension to James Ahmuty—to the Committee on In 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5664) 


| granting an increase of pension to William Ward—to the ¢ 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILEY: A bill (H. R. 5665) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles M. Sarles—to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
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By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5666) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Drury Badgley—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


| 
| 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5667) granting an increase of pension to 
William Satow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 5668) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli W. Metecalf—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5669) granting an increase of pension to 
William Weaver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a b (H. R. 5670) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Fou to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5671) granting an increase of pension to 
Salathial S. Stalnaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5672) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Bachus—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\Iso, a bill (H. R. 5673) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Kerr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 5674) granting an increase of pension to | 
Linden Batten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5675) granting an increase of pension to 


George W. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 5676) granting an increase of pension to 
Abraham Hickman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (CH. R. 5677) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus Gilmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\Iso, a bill (H. R. 5678) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (HL. R. 5679) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon Mason—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5680) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin I.. Willets—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5681) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel W. Bartlett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5682) granting an increase of pension to 
Jordan McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5683) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew H. Boon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5684) granting an increase of pension to 


Ann J. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5685) granting an increase of pension to 


Mary E. Bee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5686) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas A. Black—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

\Iso, a bill (H. R. 5687) granting a pension to Oma Harsh- 
barger—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5688) granting a pension to Dora Brown— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5689) granting a pension to Dovie Vance— 
to the Committ Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 


5690) granting a pension to Ida M. Ster- 
lins to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 5691) granting a pension to Eliza J. Gay— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 5692) for the relief of Marcellus Troxell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 


\lso, a bill (H. R. 5693) for the relief of John W. Trader— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 5694) to correct the military record of 
William M, Cheuvrout—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Fathers and Mothers’ 
Club, of Boston, praying for the establishment of a federal 


children’s bureau in the Department of the Interioi 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, memorials of the members of the order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics at Aurora, Ind., and North Hampton, Ohio, pray- 
ing for legislation to prevent the immigration of Asiaties into 
the United States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the citizens of Boston, assembled in Faneuil 
Hall, March 14, 1909, protesting against the action of the courts 
in the case of Messrs. Mitchell, Gompers, and Morrison 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Owensboro (Ky.) Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, praying for the improvement of the Ohio River locks 
and dams—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


to the 


| method of fixing ad valorem rates of duty 


| ciation, 


Also, memorial of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for assistance for the establishment of steamships between 
Panama and Pacific coast ports—to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the German-Austrian Benevolent Society of 
St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, memorial of the Owensboro (Ky.) Business Men’s Asso- 
praying for the careful consideration of legislation 
relating to the building and operating of railroads—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorials of Alida Frankfother and 21 others, and Wil- 
liam Beecher and 21 others, of Jerry City, Ohio, and E. Charles 
Hughes and 28 others, of Dighton and Leroy, Mich., praying a 


| constitutional amendment to enable women to vote—to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Associ- 

ation and the quarterly meeting of the Society of Friends at 
Baltimore, praying for legislation to change the day of the in- 
auguration—to the Committee on Election of President, Vice- 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 
Also, petitions of C. F. Garrison, W. G. Pickle, W. M. Enlow, 
J. H. C. Seurlock, and others; the Business Men’s Association 
of Shelbyville, Ky.; and R. E. Andrew and 12 others, of East 
Andover, N. H., praying for federal aid in the construction of 
highways—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorials of the mine owners and mine workers of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, praying for the estab- 
lishment of a direct duty on crude oil not less than the present 
countervailing duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, protesting against any departure from the present 
to the Committee on 


| Ways and Means. 


Also, memorial of the Oronogo Circle Mining Company, pray- 
ing for tariff on zinc ore—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, memorial of the Girard (Kans.) Local Union of the 
United Mine Workers of America, praying for the enactment of 
a direct duty on crude oil—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, memorial of the American Lumbermen, protesting against 


| the reduction of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 


and Means. 


Also, memorial of the paper makers of Watertown and Pierce- 
field, N. Y., protesting against the reduction of the duty on 
print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Wichita Grange, of Connecticut; the 
Mohawk Valley Cooperative Company, of New York; and other 


| firms, corporations, and individuals of the United States, pray- 


to the | 


oma a | Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


ing for the removal of the duty on sugar 
Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. ANDRUS: Petition of Peekskill (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 
744, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, for a reserve in 
Wyoming for the American elk—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petitions of citizens of the Fourteenth and Nineteenth 
Congressional distriets of New York, against a duty on tea and 
eoffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petitions of Carriage Makers’ Club of 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the tanners, harness manufacturers, 
carriage manufacturers, and leather and shoe dealers, repre- 
senting over 700 firms, favoring repeal of the duty on hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of members 
Topeka, Kans., favoring postal savings bank and parcels-post 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club of Pittsburg, Kans., 
voring reduction of duty on zine ores or corresponding 
crease on spelter—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of J. H. Shields, of Utica, and 
J. T. Buxton, of Walhonding, Ohio, favoring reduction of duty 


to the Committee on 


of Oak Grange, 


fa- 
in- 


/on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 


| Daniel Weimer- 


Also, memorial of the Mound City (111.) Board of Trade, pray- | 


ing for liberal river and harbor appropriation 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Cairo (IIL) Lodge of Elks, praying for 
the establishment of an elk reservation in the State of Wyo- 
ming—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


to the Committee 


Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Samuel Dine and 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: Petition of citizens of Hubbard, 
Tex., against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: Petition of Sanford, Chamberlain & 
Ackers Company, favoring same duty on scrap as on pig iron— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of 75 or more laboring men | teenth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


of Menasha, Wis., favoring retention of present duty on print | 


paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of David McGehee and William S. Trader (H. R. 4451)—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of United Mine Workers of Windsor, Mo.. 
favoring duty on crude oil not less than the present counter- 
vailing duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of citizens of Troy, N. Y., against 
aduty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Pennsylvania Free Hide League, 
favoring removal of duty from hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mercersburg, Pa., and citizens of 
Eighteenth Pennsylvania district, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Oronogo Circle Mining Com- 
pany, of Oronogo, Mo., favoring tariff on zinc ore—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Liberal Immigration League, of New 
York, relative to American missionaries in Russia—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of American National Live Stock Association 
and cattle raisers, against placing hides on free list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Landers & Sheehey, of Utica, Ill... favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of British Columbia Mountain Lumbermen’s 
Association, against reduction of the duty on lumber—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Charles McCallis- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of citizens of the ninth district of 
Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of numerous citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Croxall Chemica! 
and Supply Company, of East Liverpool, Ohio, against proposed 
duty on lithographic prints in ceramic colors—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American China Company, of Toronto, 
Ohio, against proposed change in the duty on decalecomania 
transfer—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gill Brothers Company, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
for retention of present duty on carbonate of potash and glass- 
ware—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. E. Richards and others, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
against tariff duties on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Elizabeth A. Galloway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

sy Mr. LAMB: Petition of Hon. John Lamb, of Virginia, 
praying for a tariff on dog puer—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Third Congressional District 
of Virginia, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of Charles Battles and others, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LASSITER: Petition of citizens of Petersburg, Va., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of Harvard, Nebr., 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank legislation—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: Petition of citizens of the Eighteenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petition of citizens of the 
Twenty-sixth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of electors of the Thirty-first Con- 
gressional District of New York, favoring reduction of duty on 
Canadian barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID: Paper to accompany bill for relief of W. H. 
Hicks, administrator of estate of John DiehI—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: Petition of 275 citizens of the Nine- 





ty Mr. ROTHERMEL: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of residents of Bucks and Lehigh counties, Pa., 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means, 


By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Jed, Frye & Co., of New York 
City, for a reduction of duty on canned sardines—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Castle Braid Company, of New York 
City, relative to braid and dress trimmings—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of William Ward—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of A. N. Wilson & Sons, of 
Greenville, Ohio, against increase of tariff rates on cotton 
hosiery and women’s leather gloves—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Ohio, against duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILEY: Petition of residents of Sixth Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE. 
Monpbay,. March 29, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E, Hale. 

The S ‘retary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday last, when, on request of Mr. Kean, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Several messages, in writing, from the President of the Unites 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. M. C. Latta, his 
assistant secretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
concurrent resolution 2, granting the use of the 
Rotunda of the Capitol on the occasion of the removal of the 
remains of Maj. Pierre Charles L’ Enfant from the present rest 
ing place, the Digges farm, in Prince George County, Md., to 


Arlington National Cemetery. 


to Senate 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 
Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
BUSINESS OF THE 
Mr. HALE. L offe r the follow ne reso tion or ord r, al 1 ask 
for its consideration. 


The resolution (S. Res. 12) was read, as follows: 


SESSION, 


Senate resolution 12. 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, no legislative business, except 
the consideration of the census bill, shall be transacted at the sess 
of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask that it may go over 

Mr. MONEY. Does it require unanimous consent? I wish 
simply to ask a question about it. Would it prevent bills from 
being introduced ? 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the object of the resolution or 
order is to carry out what I think is the general understandi 
of the Senate, that no business shall be transacted at leas 
the present except the consideration of the census bill. S¢ 


tors are very busy; the sessions which we have twice a we 
are very thin, because with the understanding that 
business will be taken up Senators do not come here; there 


an immense amount of departmental business required to be 
transacted as a new administration has come in: and ny new 
Senators. and old Senators for that n ‘ } said to me 
that it would be a relief if the Senate would establish the situa- 


| tion outlined by the resolution which I have introduced. 
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I do not expect that its operation will extend over a great 
length of time. The Committee on Finance is early and late 
wrestling with the provisions of the tariff bill. It is not wait- 
ing for the action of the House, but is proceeding upon the 
House bill as reported to that body, and it is the hope of the 
committee that almost as early as the tariff bill reaches the 
Senate that committee will be able to report. Of course when 
that situation arises, and the Senate grapples with the tariff bill 
nobody will want to consider any other business, and every 
Senator representing, as he does, a constituency here, will have 
his hands full of business. 

So this resolution or order, if it shall pass, will only carry 
into effect what I believe, from what has been said to me in my 
talks with Senators upon both sides, is the general under- 
standing. 

Now, Mr. President, there are two ways of doing this. It 
can be done, as it has been thus far, by adjourning over each 
Monday and Thursday until the next Thursday and Monday. 

Mr. MONKEY. Will the Senator from Maine permit me to 
interrupt him there? 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad to be interrupted. I would be 
glad to have any questions put that would bring out any light 
on this subject. 

Mr. MONEY I was about to ask the Senator if he would 
not consent to let the resolution go over until Thursday. There 
will be no business done to-day. 


Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. Mr. President, I am no more in- 
terested in this matter than every other Senator. 

Mr. MONEY. I know. 

Mr. HALE. I am entirely willing to let it go over, and I 


think it better at this time that it should go over. 

Mr. MONEY. I think we generally agree with the Senator 
from Maine, but there are a great many here who have bills 
and petitions that they want to get rid of. 

Mr. HALE. I was at fault undoubtedly in drawing the reso- 
lution, that I did not except routine morning business, because 
that will help business in the future. The introduction of bills 
und their consideration before committees will help business 
hereafter: it 
ceimber. 
calendar here, 
and then another and of many Senators to take up special bills. 

If the resolution goes over, which I think it is entirely proper 
it should, I will, when the matter comes up, remedy in the con- 
struction of the resolution what has been a fault of mine in not 
excepting morning business. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON, I was in the rear of the Chamber when 
the resolution was introduced, engaged in conversation, and 
I did not hear it, as probably other Senators did not. I 
will ask the Senator from Maine if he will not permit the Sec- 


vill help it in the long session beginning in De- | 
The report of bills, which I seek to shut off, makes a 
and with it comes the interest of one Senator | 


| Lion. 
i 





| from the Joint Committee on Printing. 


receive consideration when we have leisure to give it consid- 
eration. 

It would not probably receive the same careful, deliberate 
consideration at the next regular session of Congress that we 
would be able to give to it at this session of Congress. 

It is a peculiar work, not within the ordinary class of legisla- 
It is one where those who are lawyers will particularly 
desire to be present and give it consideration. Perhaps there 
may be other members of this body who will be inclined to 
leave it largely to those who are versed in the law. 

Before the resolution is adopted I desire that the Senate shall 
consider carefully the question as to whether the door will be 
open for the presentation of the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws. The other House is entitled to 
be considered in determining whether that report shall be 
brought before the Senate, because it is the work of a joint 
committee of the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Idaho is undoubtedly sincere 
in his statement and desires that the work of his committee 
shall be made an exception ‘to the general rule. Several chair- 
men of committees have indicated to me a desire that im- 
portant measures to come from their committees shall be ex- 
cepted from this rule. There is important business to come 
I have said to the Sen- 
ators who seek, as the Senator from Idaho does, to have bills 


| made an exception, that all that must be left to the Senate. If 


we make a general rule and except none of the committees no 
one can find any special fault. 

But all this matter, Mr. President, goes over, and I wish 
Senators would keep it in mind, so that we may have on Thurs- 
day a reasonable number present to consider what shall be the 
policy for the rest of the session until we reach the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

The resolution or order does not, of course, interfere with 
executive business in any way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Maine 


Senator from 


| yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. HALE. Certainly. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I would also suggest that I may feel in- 
clined to urge upon the Senate on the occasion when this matter 


| is up for disposition, the importance of making the considera- 


retary to read the resolution again at this point, so that we | 


may understand exactly what it is? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly, I will. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, no legislative business, ex- 


| this body. 


cept the consideration of the census bill, shall be transacted at the | 


sessions of the Senate. 


Mr. HALE. The additional words “and the routine morn- 
ing business” should have been inserted, so that bills can be 
introduced and sent to the appropriate committees. I will 
modify the resolution in that way, and then let it go over 
until Thursday 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
tion goes over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. When the resolution was read, I asked that 
it might go over, in order that it might not be speedily adopted 
without consideration. There is one matter before the Senate 
that ought to be placed within the same class as the census 
bill. It is the work of the joint committee on the revision 
and codification of the laws. That committee is working 
steadily, and will have the judiciary title ready to report in 
the very near future. It seems to me to be particularly appro- 
priate that the Senate should place the consideration of that 
title within the same class as the census bill, so that it may 


I should like to be heard before the resolu- 


Does the Senator from Maine yield 


tion of the revision of the laws an exception. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. DICK. The term “legislative business” under our pro- 
cedure here is a very broad one. May I venture to suggest 
that when the resolution or order is amended it should be made 
quite specific as to what we shall or shall not do in our ses 
sions? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator from Ohio is right. I have 
already found that my original draft of the order is very im- 
perfect. One good result of its going over is that if the reso- 
lution or order is to pass there will be an opportunity to per- 
fect it so that it shall carry out the reasonable intention of 
That is all I desire to accomplish. I shall eall it 
up on Thursday next. 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that in reframing his resolution or order he would except from 
its operation what is called “ routine morning business.” Re- 
ports from committees—— 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. STONE. Reports from committees are a part of the 
morning business. Is it the idea of the Senator to exclude 
those? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. To prevent reports from being made? 

Mr. HALE. That is the very thing. 

Mr. STONE. That is the principal reason for the order? 

Mr. HALE. That is the principal reason for it. My own 
excuse for not having the resolution in better form is that I 
am so occupied with the Committee on Finance, having just 
left the committee room, where there are some thirty or forty 
disaffected or dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, that I have not had 
time to consider the form of anything that I write. I am not 
able to write decent letters. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, the question 
as to whether the Senate will consider any business is always 
within the control of the majority of the Senate. It seems to 





Does the Senator from Maine yield 


| me that the only purpose of the resolution is to give Senators 
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the opportunity to be safely absent from the Senate. My 
observation has been that Senators do not need any encourage- 
ment in that line. 

Mr. HALE. It is undoubtedly the desire of a great.many 
Senators just now, and for the next two or three weeks, to at- 
tend to other business, which they will not be able to attend to 
when we begin to consider the tariff bill, for then we shall have 
to have early sessions, late sessions, night sessions. The order 
proposed is rather in accordance with the expressed feeling 


of a great many Senators to me that they may not be obliged | 


to come to every one of the sessions that are now being held. 
Mr. BACON. Do I understand the Senator from Maine to 

say that the Senate Finance Committee is now having sessions? 
Mr. HALE. Now. That committee has been in session early 

and late, with the exception of the Democratic Senators. 


Through an arrangement such as has always been made, it is | 


a subcommittee, consisting of the Senators who happen to sit on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BACON. That is the particular point to which I desired 
to call the attention of Senators. I understood the Senator just 
now to say that the Finance Committee was very busily engaged, 
and had been this morning engaged, with a very large number 
of witnesses, some thirty-odd, before that committee. 

Mr. HALE. You can hardly call them witnesses. 

Mr. BACON. Well, persons who are here for the purpose of 
giving information to the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. BACON. I was very much gratified by the statement of 
the Senator, because I think that the committee ought to have 
all the information it can get. I have been under the erroneous 
impression, from information which I had received, that the 
Finance Committee was not in session, but that certain mem- 
bers of the committee were taking this information, to the ex- 
clusion of the Democratic Senators, who are not permitted to 
have any participation in the meetings of the committee or any 
enjoyment of the information which might thus be given. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is well able to give expression to 
his feeling at being early, perhaps, displaced 

Mr. BACON. I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I was going to say that I might have better 
used the word subcommittee. 

Mr. BACON. I understand it is usual, when subcommittees 
are appointed, that both sides of the Chamber shall be repre- 
sented on a subcommittee. 

Mr. HALE. Not in a proceeding of the Senate on the tariff. 
I will say, Mr. President, that this whole matter of the sub- 
committee, consisting of Senators who sit on this side of the 
aisle, was gone over with the Senators on the committee who sit 
on the other side, who made no objection and said that they 
understood very well that the course which had been pursued 
heretofore would be taken now. When this subcommittee ar- 
rives at a conclusion—if it ever does, and it hopes to do so ere 
long—it will not attempt to report its conclusions to the Senate 
until a meeting of the entire committee has been held. 

I am inclined to think that a subcommittee of Senators who 
sit on the other side of the aisle is at the present time engaged 
in some form of consideration of this matter, and that finally 
when the two subcommittees pass over the space between them 
and into one room and one committee meeting the subcommittee 
of Senators on the other side of the aisle will have certain sug 
gestions to make to the whole committee, which will be con 
sidered before it reports. But I can say that what being 
done now is what has been done in the framing, I think, of 
every tariff bill, so far as I know anything about them, since 
the beginning of my service in this body. 

Mr. BACON. What I want to ask the Senator is this: The 
Senator states that a large number of persons are now before the 
committee giving it information, whatever may be the character 
in which they appear, whether as witnesses or as volunteers. I 
wish to ask the Senator whether what those parties are now 
saying to what he denominates the subcommittee is being taken 
down stenographically, in order that all the Senators who be- 
long to the committee may hereafter have the advantage of what 
those persons present to the subcommittee? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, Mr. President; we have a stenographer there 
all the time, and when we tire one stenographer out another one 
takes his place. 

Mr. BACON. That being the case, does not the Senator think 
when parties are thus giving information before the committee 
the minority members, as well as the members of the majority, 
should have the opportunity to cross-examine those witnesses? 

Mr. HALE. It is a matter of convenience—— 

Mr. MONEY. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. HALE. I wish to answer the Senator from Georgia. 
But I will yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 


is 
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Mr. MONEY. I was going to say that I am a member of the 
minority of that committee, and we were not consulted about 
whether we were to sit and examine witnesses. We were told 
about the arrangement, to which we We did not 
make any objections; we did not think it was worth while to 
dissent. We were informed by the distinguished 
that the hearings would be taken down, and we were to have 
the liberty to read them, of course. I am corrected by my col 
league on the ittee [Mr. Tanrarerro]. It was what the 
committee thought was important that would be taken down. 

Of course the minority is deprived of the privilege of quest 
ing these so-called “ witness They are really parties in inter 
est who have come down here to look after what their interests 


assented. 


chairman 


comn 


most desire, as has been the custom, I believe, heretofore. We 
have had no opportunity whatever, and will have none, to shape 
the hearings by any interrogatories we might put to these ir 

terested witnesses. We have also been notified that they would 


be ready to report just as soon as the House had completed the 
bill. 


We were also told that we could have 


ee 


desired, and read the testimony as taken down tr 

the chairman of the committee whether he had asked for th 
use of a certain accountant and expert in the Treasury Depart 
ment, whom I found very useful once in the Committe i 
eign Relations on a reciprocity treaty with France and i 
treaties with other countries. He said “no.” I said we ld 
like to have him. He said we could have h I asked ft 
Secretary of the Treasury for him, and he de d to ¢ ! 

to the minority, but said if the committee requested it 
we should have him. The chairman very readily asked the S« 
retary of the Treasury that that man might be s« t s wh 
ever we wished him. 

So at last it is the majority providing for the minority 
only all the testimony, but : the exper dw 
disadvantage—that we will not have time to confer, or debate, as 
I understand it, with the majority when they are ready to repo1 
to the Senate. I do not know that a great deal is going to be 


lost by a failure to join with them in conversation, but a great 
deal will be saved in time. 


Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 





Mr. MONEY. As far as I am concerned, I will say, as « 
of the minority, that I have no expectation of joining in a 
stitute bill or anything of that sort. I will simply rugg 
have certain principles of taxation recognized by re Ne t 
when the bill comes into the Senate, and not by the commi 
because we know very well that we are here upon antagonis 
principles. It is the difficulty of agreeing upon those general 
principles that I presume led the majority to take the bill 
their own hands to save time. I do not know that they ha 
acted badly in that; I will not say that they have; but I a 
simply stating the disadvantage the minority boi der w!] 
they have ho experts except those which can be granted S 
matter of courtesy on the part of the majority or of the Senate, 
and we must go and ask for them, and 
evidence which they themselves have shaped 

[I want to say that, looking little bit over the testimony 
taken before the Ways and Means C mit 1) 
questions that were asked by the minority re : 
could have been asked probably that would uy ‘ 
a better understanding of the motives t vitnesse 
to come down here and tes ry La not \\V = WW ess 
in the interests of the great body f onsumers « | 
country. But I do net want to go into that discussion here i 
wanted to let the Senate understand exactly the relation of ths 
minority to the coming bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator f1 Maine v i 
to the Senator from Nevada’? 

Mr. HALE. In one moment. The S tor f lississ 
in his characteristic way, has stated the ques 
fairness. ‘There has been no departure fro ‘ ! 
has been pursued in the past. The Dem a4 
I may use that term, were fully consulted, 1} As fe] 
that it was reasonable. The members who are now at w 
the bill have felt, as the Senator has said, that ; 
course for the expedition of the public business, i 
does cut out what might be granted if we had 
in the world, the valuable privilege of the « r side of cross 
examining. On the whole, considering the saving of t 
the importance of expediting the business of revising tlhe 
we believe that this is the most fitt ¥ nad the wisest cour 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator understan f he will | ion 
me, the Senator from Mississippi to say that the minority were 
satisfied in being excluded from the privilege of examluing the 


witnesses? 
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Mr. HALE. . I leave that, Mr. President, to the impression 
which the Members of the Senate received from the remarks 
of the Senator from Mississippi. He did not say that he was 
entirely satisfied; he was not, I think, called upon to make the 
statement, but he stated the question with great fairness, and 
disclosed in what he said just what was the attitude of the en- 
Jire committee on this subject. I leave that to the impression 
received by the Senate from the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr, HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether it has not been the custom for the entire com- 
mittee to participate in the examination of witnesses and the 
securing of information essential to the framing of a tariff bill? 
Is it not the fact that the exclusive action of the majority 
party has related heretofore only to the framing of the bill itself 
after the information has been. secured? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President, I was not a member of the 
Committee on Finance at the fast revision twelve years ago, 
but I was here and I was repeatedly before the committee. I 
may be mistaken, but I am confident the same course was taken 
then as now, with the exception that the consideration was even 
narrower then than now, and that a subcommittee of five, I 
think, upon only one side of the committee politically, considered 
the whole subject, not only the conclusion to be-arrived at, but 
the hearing and examination of schedules; and net only was the 
other side not called in, but the balance of the committee upon 
the same side politically with the subeommittee were not called 
in until the consideration had been completed and the form and 
extent of the sehedules fixed by the subcommittee. That, I 
think, has been the general way. I do not think it is the ideal 
way. 





It is my recollection that the same thing was done and the | 


Same course followed by the Senate when the other side of the 
Chamber had the majority. It is felt and has always been felt 


that it is better, it being in a way a political question, that the | 


majority, whichever it is, shall first have the opportunity to 
perfect, so far as it may, its own policy on the tariff bill. That 
is the practice in the Senate. It is different in the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. CULBERSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to continue my inquiry of 
the Senator from Maine. I am net as familiar with the practice 
of the Senate as the Senator from Maine is, because I was not 





here when the Dingley bill and the Wilson bill were considered. | 


I was at that time a Member of the House. 


I call the attention of the Senater to the fact that the exam- | 


ination which is now being held 48 not an examination by a 


committee of this body; that the hearings are not entitled even | 


to publication as a public document of this body; that the hear- 
ings are purely voluntary hearings conducted by certain mem- 
bers of this bedy without its authority; and that hence the in- 
formation is absolutely Wnder the control of a few individuals 
and is not under the Centro! of the Senate itself. 


praetiee has been purswéd in the past it is a practice that 
shoul@ be discontinued in the future. In the House of Repre- 


sentatives, within my experience, the practice was entirely to | 


the contrary. I am aware that whatever party bas been in 


power it has been the custom of the majority party to frame a | 
bill and then call the committee together and submit the bill to | 
the entire committee, consisting of the members of both major- | 


ity and minority parties. That practice existed when the Dem- 
ocratic party was in power and when the Republican party was 
in power, and it is a practice which has existed only, I believe, 
with reference to a tariff bill. 

I have always regarded it as a bad practice, but when you 
go beyond it and exclude the minority members of the committee 
from participation in reaching the very sources of information, 
it seems to me that we are only extending a bad practice, and 
we not only exclude the minority members of the committee, 
but we exclude the entire Senate’ from the very information 
which is under the control of four or five members, acting 
voluntarily. 

It seems to me that this is a practice that ought to be dis- 
continued. If I were a member of the minority of the Finance 
Committee I would make a vigorous protest against it, and I 
think it would be quite becoming in this body to make a pro- 
test against it. Phe practice itself of framing the bill outside 
of the committee by only a few of the majority members is a 


It seems to me that Ghat Is a bad practice, and that if the | * chance to defend the interests of my State. 


bad one, but when you go beyond that and exclude the minority 
members of the committee and the entire Senate from partici- 
pation in the information within their command, it appears to 
me that we are carrying a bad rule to a very bad extent. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
the floor? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINs]. 

Mr. ELKINS. I have the floor in my own right, I think. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair asked the Senator from 
Maine if he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Can I not get a chance to speak? 

Mr. BACON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Maine to the fact that the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBer- 
SON] asked the privilege of interrupting before the Senator from 
West Virginia did. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to have the floor in my own 
right. Can the Senator from Maine get the floor, speak, then sit 
down, and yield time to other Senators? I want to know when 
he is through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HAte], as the Chair understood, had not yielded the floor, but 
was sitting during the period that he had temporarily yielded 
the floor to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. The 
Senator from Maine now yields to the Senator from West Vir- 


| ginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 


Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I agree with my brethren from 
the South that it is a most extraordinary proceeding that a 
Senate committee is in session holding hearings with the minor- 
ity of the committee excluded. I have never before heard of 


| such a method of making a tariff bill being adopted in the 


Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has always been adopted. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been adopted every time a tariff bill 
has been considered. 

Mr. ELKINS. If this is the case, then how does the minority 
have any chance to set forth the claims of their people and 
their great industrial interests and defend them against dis- 
crimination. Why have minority members on the Finance Com- 
mittee if they are excluded from the hearings and the making 
of a tariff bill? I want to know where they have any show 
unless they join New England in securing free trade or low 
duties on all southern products and the highest protection for 
New England products. 

That is what I suppose the Senator from Massachusetts wants, 
as also the distinguished senior Senator from Maine and the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. I was told in a somewhat 
semiconfidential way that the part of the Finance Committee 
now in session in the new Office Building of the Senate would 
have no hearings; that nobody and no interest would be allowed 
to be heard and present their case. I ask, “ Might a Senator 
not be permitted to be heard?” I was told he did not know, 
but I might be permitted to do so if I would just come under 
the yoke, be good, be obedient, and promise to report every 
morning at a certain place to which all roads in the Sen- 
ate lead, and there get instructions, I might be heard and have 
I then asked if I 
promised all these things, in addition to being heard before the 
Finance Committee, would I have a chance, perhaps once a 
week, in open Senate to make a motion to adjourn? He said, 
“You might get permission once a week to move to adjourn.” 

Mr. President, I come from the South, was reared and edu- 
cated amongst her people. For two hundred and fifty years my 
ancestors were born and lived on the soil of that grand old 
State—Virginia. 

I love the South, her people and interests are dear to me, and 
I will defend both as long as I have a voice in this body. 

I consider again, as in the long past, her interests and prop- 
erty are to be put in jeopardy by hostile influences now in con- 
trol of the Senate, and here and now I stand ready to resist 
these sinister influences and defend southern interests. 

I sympathize with my brother Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber in their efforts to serve their people and will join 
hands with them and stand for the protection of the interests 
and industries of West Virginia and the South. They have not 
had a fair chance in Congress in fifty years. The southern 
Republicans—there are four of them in the Senate——— 

Mr. PERKINS. Six. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; there are six, counting the able Senators 
from Delaware. Not one of these Senators has been per- 
mitted to go on the Finance Committee, and now we are told 
that this same austere, resistless, remorseless, and dominating 
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power has excluded the minority, the Democratic members, 
from hearings before the committee or helping make the tariff 
bill, although they are an integral part of the committee. It 
seems it has been determined by the powers that control the Sen- 
ate that the South shall not now, at the end of forty years of 
unjust treatment in tariff matters, have a Republican member of 
the Committee on Finance, but that even the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee shall not take any part in making the 
tariff in the committee. I admit that I want to make the tariff 
a little different from what my brethren on the other side wish 
to make it; but whatever our differences may be on policies and 
economic questions, West Virginia and the South only want fair 
treatment in framing a tariff bill, affecting industries, interests, 
and property valued at twenty thousand millions of dollars, and 
I will do my best to see that they get it. I see some signs in the 
South of encouragement in the direction of protection, at least 


for the articles that the South produces and raises. 1 hope this | 


may go on, and the South, through her able statesmen on this 
floor, learn to ask and demand the same protection that other 
portions of the country enjoy. She pays her portion of the high 
duties that afford protection. Why not have the benetits that 
follow? 

Mr. President, this whole tariff proceeding in the Senate looks 
like a kind of secret war against the South and southern in- 
terests and industries. The five Members from the South on 


the Finance Committee, able, loyal, and distinguished states- | 


men, by reason of their traditions and their professed faith, 
have to vote with New England for free trade, or a very low 


tariff, on southern products, when that question comes up and | 
submit not only to high protection on all New England products, | 


but worse than all this, as consumers pay the high duties levied 
to protect these products. This has been going on for forty 
years since the Morrill tariff bill. In effect, New England says: 
“You poor, miserable, deluded people of the South and Sena- 


tors, go on and vote for free trade or low duties, stand by | 


your principles, and we will be good to you and give you free 
trade or low tariff on your products, which is our raw material, 
and we will have the highest duty put upon the manufactured 
articles we produce and you buy.” Strange to say, for forty 
years the South and portions of the great West have in this 
way been cajoled and imposed upon by New England. 

Mr. President, it looks as if the Finance Committee was fash- 
ioned to keep the South for the next forty years in that thral 
dom and subjection to free trade or low tariff on her products 
that has so long obtained. The dominating force in the Senate, 
the ruling power, was not satisfied with two Members on the 
Finance Committee from New England, but added another to fill 


a vacancy from the great State of New York, making three, | 


while the South and the great Middle West were denied repre 
sentation on that great committee. 

The South has not a Republican Member on the Finance 
Committee. Now, we are told by the distinguished member of 
the Finance Committee from Maine that the Republicans on the 
committee are now hard at work with the three Members fron 
New England, eight in all, in the committee room making a tariff 
for a continent holding 90,000,000 people. I was never more 
surprised when I heard this statement from the Senator from 
Maine. There must be some time when one can be heard before 
the full committee; for instance, in a hearing before eight mem 
bers of the committee five might be against what I propose and 
three favor it, and I would lose, but if the five Democrats 
were present with the three Republicans my proposition would 
carry and be a part of the bill as reported to the Senate. It is 
a great advantage to have an item reported favorably in the 
bill. In effect this method of procedure would allow five mem 
bers a minority to make and report the bill to the Senate. If 
the Finance Committee can do this, why not every other com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

I suppose when the bill comes from the other House it will 
be sent to the Finance Committee. Then there will be some 
sort of method found to report it back in a few days, giving the 
minority Members from the South and friends of southern in 
terests no suflicient time to consider it. Then it will be rushed 
through the Senate under some other method or practice that 
we do not understand. In this way neither the Democratic 
nor Republican Members fron. the South will have a fair oppor- 
tunity to be heard in an effort to do the South justice in making 
the tariff. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply want to put in the Recorp the as- 
surance of the perfect innocence of the relation of the Senator 
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| to any method of rushing measures through the Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I do not know how it is done, 
| but New England manages, somehow or other, to control and 
shape things all the time in the Senate. It has dominated this 
Senate and, indeed, Congress for forty or fifty years. Yet I 
can say most heartily that 1 am proud of New England. I do 
not wish to do injustice to her truly wonderful people and am 
willing always, here and elsewhere, to do them full justice and 
help protect their interests and industries. I do not forget that 
New England gave the ideas and thoughts that shot the rebellion 
to death and saved the Union. 

I know, however, as a matter of history, New England has 
joined with the South on all occasions to have free trade or low 
trriff on what the South produces, thereby, from an economic 
standpoint, injuring her interests. During the last forty years 
Congress has taken from the South, in the way of taxes, 
three or four thousand million dollars to pay for protec- 
tion to manufactured products, and the South has gotten noth- 
ing in return; worse, the South has been compelled to pay 
duties the same as if it were a foreign country and imported 
New England and Eastern products. Protection has been the 
backbone of the Republican party for fifty years. Without 
protection the Republican party could not have succeeded so 
often in electing the President and Congress, and the chief 
reason for Democratic failure during all this time is because 
it has opposed protection, while the majority of the people 
have favored it. I know when I say this that southern 


statesmen have, aS a matter of principle, agreed to alli this, 





but the time for a protest is at hand. The South recognizes, 
though tardily, that protection is the policy of the Ameri- 
can people and of this Government, and as long as this is the 
} case her people and her industries should share in the benefits 
| of this protection, and the time is at hand when southern states 
men should, and I think will, claim and demand that share of 


protection they are entitled to by reason of the high duties the 
people of the South are compelled to pay. We have reached a 


| point, owing to our reckless extravagance in government ex 
| penditures and the expanding needs of the Government, where 
| we must raise large revenues, sufficient, if duties are properly 
adjusted and distributed to afford ample protection to ;: Ami ri 
can industries. Then why should not sonthern statesmen ins 
on a fair share of this protection they help pay for, to help 


southern industries? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ELKINS. I am glad, however, to feel that after forty 
years of mistakes and doing just what Republicans have desired 
i them to do the southern Se rs and the Democratic states 
men on the other side of the ¢ l ra i 
notice,” and are ready to stand by southern industries as never 
before. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Preside 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West \ 





ginia yield to the Senator from M n 
Mr. ELKINS. I yield. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The statement of th 
from West Virginia is most astounding. I desire to as 
Senator whether the Senate is to underst l 
mittee on Finance are now framing a free-trade 1 sure 
Mr. ELKINS. No: not at I did not say that The 
Senator from Michigan is mista . but need not be astounded. 
He will get over it. The able S« tor is always right and alive 
to the interests of his ] I chter.] I want to asto | 
the Senators from New England on the Finance C 
i IT can not doit. I said the Ser from Maine [Mr. H (l 
that a portion of the Finance Committee w having ] 3 
and framing a tariff bill. This is all the rm: 1 | \ 
but I regard it as authentic, coming as it di ‘ the er of 
the Senate 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the bill is in the t fa 
free-trade measure, which I doubt, I s!I 1 thin! t 
interest of the country, that Senators who are 1 members of 
| the Committee on Finance ought to organize in favor of an 
acceptable protective-tariff bi 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senat f West \ 
ginia yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
|” Mr. ELKINS. I do. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sen 
ator from West Virginia that when the majority of the « l 
mittee finally agree, possibly the minority will be called into 
consultation. 
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F IT understand that that course was pursued in another branch 


of Congress. The Senator suggests that the South has had very 
little opportunity in the other House in the consideration of the 
tariff bill. I desire to correct the Senator with reference to that 
statement. I am reliably informed that when the majority 
agreed as to what the bill should be, the minority was afforded 
an opportunity to deliberate and to confer with them, and that 
they occupied in that deliberation and in the revision of the 
measure as prepared by the majority fourteen minutes. That is 
the opportunity which was given them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELKINS. Llagree with the Senator from Oklahoma, but I 
do not want that to happen in the Senate, and Democratic Sena- 
tors should see to it that it does not happen; they will have help. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter. The South has 
about twenty-four million of people out of the ninety millions of 
this mighty Republic. I do not know how many New England 
has—six millions, I believe. 

The South has one-fourth of the wealth of the United States. 
From 1870 to 1904 the taxable value of property in the South 
increased 339 per cent; in the remainder of the Union 312 per 
cent. Her railroads increased 382 per cent; balance of the 
country, 312 per cent. From this splendid showing the South 
should be consulted somewhere in the making of a tariff as to 
what taxes should be paid, what duties should be levied, and 
what amount of protection should be guaranteed the industries 
of the South. 

I can understand how New England is now traveling in the 
direction of low tariff or free trade on articles she does not 
produce and why it is to her interest to do so. I can under- 
stand why her statesmen, who are amongst the ablest that have 
ever appeared in the Senate, sympathize with my Democratic 
brethren on the other side of the Chamber on low-tariff or free- 
trade propositions. The people of New England want and need 
free trade in what they call raw materials and their Senators 
and Members of the House can not emancipate themselves from 
their environment; they have to respond to the sentiment and 
wishes of their constituents. New England does not produce 
what is called “ raw material,” which is often the manufactured 
and finished product of the South and West. She wants raw 
material free or as low as she can get it, so as to make as cheap 
manufactured goods as possible and at the same time enjoy pro- 
tection at the hands of the Government, so that the profits and 
fortunes of her trusts and people may be swollen at the expense 
of the whole people. 

Mr. President, for my part, I believe in a fair, just, and 
equitable revision of the tariff, advocated by the President and 
demanded by the Republican platform; not high duties on some 
products and low duties or none at all on others, but as near 
as may be on all industries and products alike, having regard to 
the difference in cost of production in this and other countries, 
thus making lighter the burdens of taxation and at the same 
time protecting American industries and the American wage- 
earner. 

I believe in good wages and am opposed to everything that 
tends to reducing wages. I believe in making the tariff, the 
ultimate consumer should be considered. I believe in taxing 
wealth, not poverty. I believe in making the necessaries of life 
not dear and high, but as cheap as possible in the interest of the 
poor people. I do not believe the tariff should be so made as 
to take money from the people to enrich the trusts; I do not be- 
lieve the trusts need help; they can and always do help them- 
selves: but I do know the American wage-earner, American 
industries, and the interests of the people do need all the help 
they can get. 

I am for that protection which protects all industries alike. 
T am not for protection in spots, but protection all around, 
treating all industries as to levying duties and taxation as near 
as may be fairly and alike; this would be a fair revision of the 
tariff. I stand with President Taft and the Republican platform 
and his promises as our candidate in the campaign, which was 
that the people should have a fair, equitable, and just revision of 
the tariff. Such a tariff would not only raise sufficient revenue, 


but afford sufficient protection to our home industries and 
lighten the burdens of taxation. Take notice—the majority 
in the next House depends on carrying out the Republican 


platform and doing justice to the whole people. Of late the 
American people have gone mad with extravagance and the 
Government wild with reckless expenditures. Both should stop 
and the most rigid economy should begin in every department 
of the Government. New England says coal is raw material 
when we send it for use to her factories. When coal comes to 
the mouth of a mine and ts ready for shipment, it becomes a 
manufactured product as much as New England's manufactured 
products and is not a raw material. Iron ore the same, In the 


Mrceoiae ene 
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ground it is raw material; when ready for shipment it becomes 
a manufactured product. A tree in the forest is raw material, 
but when it is cut down and put into sawed lumber it becomes 
a manufactured product. Cotton in the field is raw material. 
When gathered and baled ready for shipment it becomes a manu- 
factured product. Wool, when ready for shipment, the same. Now, 
these so-called “ raw materials” should have no lower duties im- 
posed upon them than manufactured products of other sections. 
More people are employed and more money expended in pro- 
ducing lumber, coal, iron ore, hides, cotton, and wool than in 
manufacturing these products into other articles. Then why 
not afford them the same protection as afforded to other manu- 
factured products? Why discriminate? Why make a differ- 
ence? One industry should under the law be as sacred as 
another. Protection and the tariff should maintain some sort 
of relation in an equal way to all products of the country and 
not have a distinction made, as has always been the case against 
the products of the South and West, in favor of some sections 
and against others. We want no mountain peaks and depres- 
sions in the tariff. We must stand by the President and the 
Republican platform and make a fair tariff—a just revision. 
Thank heaven, we have a President who wants to encourage and 
help the poor South and lift her up, and he is doing this every 
day, and both Republicans and Democrats in Congress should 
help and sustain him in this portion of the great work he has in 
hand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia has in better words than I have ever employed argued 
the tariff question very lucidly and convincingly, to my mind. 
I want to remind the Senator, however, when he is delivering 
his lecture to New England, that there are some Senators repre- 
senting States of New England who are all-around protection- 
ists precisely as the Senator asserts that he is, and that when 
he talks about New England having changed its attitude and 
being prepared to-day to argue in behalf of free trade he is 
doing a great injustice to at least a portion of the men who 
represent New England constituencies. I do not think New 
England has yet come to the point when she is going to change 
her protection policy for a free-trade policy. If the Senator 
from West Virginia will only possess his soul in patience until 
the tariff bill, which is now being considered and that will 
hereafter be considered, is reported to this body, I think he will 
find that he is quite mistaken in his assertion that it will be, 
even for New England, a free-trade bill. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I am glad to say I agree in the 
main with the Senator—and there are only a few New England 
Senators who, I fear, will stand for low duties on southern 
products and high protection on what their people manufacture. 
Now, mind you, I do not want to say these Senators willingly 
want to do injustice, but the interests of their constituents com- 
pel them to stand for New England interests, and this hurts 
the interests of the South—but these few govern. It is this that 
brings on a conflict of interests between sections of the great 
Republic which nothing but broad statesmanship can reconcile 
on a basis of fairness and justice. I have something to say here 
in behalf of the many important industries of my wonderful 
State and those of the South, and I say it because this is the best 
way that I know of to reach the Finance Committee. They are 
holding their meetings, according to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Bacon], and this is concurrred in by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. CLAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 


Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator from West Virginia undertake 
to say—I am not aware of what is the situation—that the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee of the Senate is having hear- 
ings daily in regard to the tariff bill? I presume they have 
taken the bill that is in the House with a view of amending it, 
and that other Senators are not to have access to such hearings? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President——— 

Mr. ELKINS. I yielded to the Senator from Georgia, and I 
do not see that it is the time of the Senator from Maine to 
intervene. 

Mr. HALE. But I was going to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia to allow me to answer the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ELKINS. But the Senator from Georgia asked me the 
question. 

Mr. HALE. Answer it, then. 





You can answer it, 
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Mr. ELKINS. You see, Mr. President, you can not move The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has the 
or speak here but what New England wants to answer for you. | floor, and temporarily yields to the Senator from Maine, 
[Laughter.] This contest between the South and New England Mr. HALE. I am very glad that the Senator from Georgia 


has been going on ever since the time of Webster and Hayne. | has brought up the question. There is no mystery about the 
You can not speak as to standing by a southern interest but | course being pursued by the Senators who are considering the 
what New England is right up and ready to contest. You can | tariff bill. There are no public hearings, as there were in the 
not make an appeal for the South but what New England is | House, but the chairman of the committee and the members of 
right here to oppose it with its three able members on the | the committee have advised every Senator who has approached 
Finance Committee while the Republicans from West Virginia | the subject that if he desired to appear before the committee or 
and the South have none. That is what I am trying to talk | bring any constituent or constituents before the committee, he 
about and to make plain, and this is precisely what I mean to} could have that opportunity. In the interest of the expedition 
oppose. of the public business, there are not public hearings, open to 

Now, I will answer the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cray]. | large numbers of men and to audiences and all of the consid- 
Here is an able Senator, though a sort of a free trader, yet he erations that take up time, but any Senator who desires to 
wants justice for his great State and for the South. I[ was | *«ppear before that committee will be welcomed, and any sugges- 
told—the Senator was not in the Chamber when I stated it be- | tions that he or any of his constituents may make will be re- 
fore—I was tola—— ceived. Those who have appeared there were brought in in 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President that way. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine yielded—— Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; I have not yielded the floor. The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine yielded to | to the Senator from Texas? 





the Senator from West Virginia. Mr. HALE. Certainly. 
Mr. HALE. Yes; I yielded to the Senator from West Vir- Mr. CULBERSON. I understand the Senator from Maine to 
ginia, but I did not yield the floor. say that any Senator may appear while this present inquiry is 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine, as the | going on before the subcommittee of the majority of the Com- 
Chair understood, yielded to the Senator from West Virginia | mittee on Finance? 





without limit, and the Senator from West Virginia still has the Mr. HALE. No; before the entire majority. The portion of 
floor, ; as the committee that is considering this subject has no subcom- 
Mr. ELKINS. And I am trying to enjoy it. [Laughter.] mittee. 


Mr. HALE. I think the Senator, at least, is enjoying it. 

Mr. ELKINS. I hope the Senator from Maine will possess 
himself in patience, and try to learn the lessons of justice and 
fairness in his leadership of the Senate. From his great and 
powerful position in this body he can not afford to be unjust. 
Injustice can not last; it works its own destruction. If there is 
any place where there should be justice and fairness it is in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from Georgia has asked me a question, and I am 


Mr. CULBERSON. I understand, then, that the majority of 
the Committee on Finance, representing the Republican party, I 
will say, to be clear—— 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is what it is—— 

Mr. CULBERSON (continuing). Are now considering the 
tariff, and any Senator may appear there. I will ask him if it 
is not a fact that the minority of that very committee is ex 
cluded ? 


going to reply if the Senator from Maine will allow me to do so. Mr. HALE. Oh, well, that we have all been over. It fs ex- 
Mr. HALE. I will wait. cluded for the time being from its deliberations, but it is not 


Mr. ELKINS. The Senator from Georgia, as I understand, excluded from appearing, making suggestions, and bringing 
asks if the Finance Committee are holding hearings. I only | P@?ties in that are interested in the tariff bill. 
know what I was told here by the Senator from Maine this Mr. Cl LBERSON. So far as that particular SORStES 18 COM 
morning, that they are, or, rather, that a certain section, the | cerned, it is not very important. The most important thing 
Republican section, of the committee are now holding hearings. | about it, so far as the minority of the committee is concerned, 
The minority members are not present, he admitted, but in due | '* that they should be present and hear the testimony and cross 
season the minority and the majority would get together, and | examine or make inquiries of witnesses themselves, rather than 
then consider the bill. I believe this is a fair statement of | submit to ex parte examination along protectionist lines. , 
what the Senator from Maine said, and what is now going on Mr. HALE. That we have already gone over, and I will not 
in the making of a tariff bill. How long the minority would be | Te?e2t It. ‘That is being done, as it has always been done, in 
allowed to consider the bill the Senator from Maine did not say. | Very tariff bill. 
I do know, however, that as to the hearings and what experts| Mr. CLAY. With the permission of the Senator, right there 
say the Senate will never know, except as members of the | the point that I wanted to make is this: I presume the majority 
Finance Committee may see fit to tell the Senate. of the Finance Committee is having daily hearings, with a view 
Mr. CLAY. Now, with the Senator’s permission, my under- | and purpose of completing the tariff bill at as early a date as 
standing from the newspapers—I do not know it to be true—is possible after it comes to the Senate. 
| 


that when the tariff bill was framed in the House the Ways and Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Means Committee held hearings for days and weeks and months, Mr. CLAY. Now, Mr. President, does not the Senator thin! 
and those hearings were printed daily, and Senators and Rep-| it just, proper, and right that the hearings in regard to the 
resentatives had access to them. So far as I am concerned, I | different schedules that are under consideration should be 
have found this tariff bill and all other tariff bills I have tried printed daily and that each Senator should have access to them, 
to study very complicated affairs, and if the Committee on | with a view and purpose of aiding Senators in understanding 
Finance, or a part of the committee, is daily having hearings in | the bill after the Finance Committee shall have completed i 
regard to different schedules, certainly those hearings ought te Mr. HALE. That is a new question, which the committee has 
be printed and copies ought to be given to each Senator, if he | not considered. I do not think that has ever been done. 


desires them, with the view and purpose of understanding what Mr. CLAY. Otherwise, I would say to the Senator, those of 

changes the Committee on Finance intend to make when the | us who are not members of that committee would not have t! 

House bill gets here. information necessary to aid and assist us in examining the 
Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me to answer—— new bill, for I presume it will practically be a new bi The 
Mr. CLAY. I will let the Senator answer right there. House hearings we could read every day, and see what they 


Mr. ELKINS. I want to know if I lose my right to the floor, | were, and they have been a great deal of aid to many of us in 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator yielded to the Senator | understanding the bill pending in the House. 


from Maine. Mr. HALE. Those were public hearings. The course now be- 
Mr. ELKINS. No; I did not yield to the Senator from Maine, | ing pursued is the same that has always been pursued in the 
I want to answer the Senator from Georgia. consideration of tariff bills. 
Mr. HALE. The Senator from West Virginia—— Mr. BACON. In that particular does the Senator assert that 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia | heretofore in either the Senate or the House—I will say the 


has the floor. He yielded to the Senator from Georgia and de- | Senate—there have been hearings where witnesses were ex 


clines to yield to the Senator from Maine. amined, from which hearings the minority were exelnded? I 
Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President—— am not speaking of the deliberations of the majority; I am 
Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator from Georgia if he will let me | speaking of their hearing witnesses. Has that ever occurred 

answer his question? before? 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly; I have no objection. Mr. HALE, That depends upon what the Senator calls 


Mr. ELKINS. Do I lose my right to the floor? “ hearings.” 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the resolution went over, and 
all this debate was out of order. The Senator from Maryland 
made an objection. That ended the debate. 

Mr. RAYNER. And then I withdrew the objection. 

Mr. LODGE. I am speaking of what happened, not of what 


| has been done since. 


Mr. BACON. I am talking about where you have parties 
co! before a portion of the committee, giving information 
and views and arguments with reference to the framing of a 
tariff bill. 

Mr. HALE. ‘The same thing has been done heretofore when | 
I was not a member of the Finance Committee that is being 
done now. I have appeared before the committee with a con- 


Klituent 

Mr. ELKINS. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to know who has the floor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia is 
entitled to the floor; but the Senator from West Virginia tem- 
porarily yielded the floor, as the Chair understood. 

Mr. ELKINS. But only temporarily. Now, I do not want to 
lose the right to speak. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
can reclaim it at any time. 

Mr. NELSON. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota will 


state his point of order. 
NELSON, Except for the purpose of asking a question, 
there is no such thing in the Senate as yielding a portion of one 
Senator’s time to another. 

Mr. ELKINS. I understand that to be so. 

Mr. NELSON. Such a rule prevails in the other House, but it 
can not prevail in the Senate and never has prevailed here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. NELSON. When a Senator has the floor, he can yield 
for a question, but he can not parcel out the time to other 
Senators. 

Mr. ELKINS. I understand that to be the rule of the Sen- 
ate. Now, I should like to proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. RAYNER. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. RAYNER. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. ELKINS. The regular order the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has gone over until 
Thursday, under the objection of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HrEYBURN ]. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to discuss the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho objected 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. ELKINS. I want to speak on the resolution. 


Aly 
ur, 


is 


I desire to 


finish my remarks. 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution has gone over. 

Mr. ELKINS. If New England will allow me to go on, I 
vant to reply to some criticisms made by the Senator from 


Maine and s 


me stutements he made. 


| stand that the regular order has been called for. 





The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair begs to inform the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that the resolution has gone over until | 
T) y, under the objection of the Senator from Idaho, and 
that the discussion that has taken place has been under 
undnimous consent, theoretically, at least. Now, objection has 
been made, and therefore the discussion is ended. The Senator 
fvom Massachusetts |[Mr. Loper] moves that the Senate proceed 
to th msideration of executive business. 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘I call for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to finish my remarks. Such a 
thing as cutting off a Senator in the midst of his remarks has 
never been done nor attempted before in the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not fair to take my colleague off the floor. 

Mr. MONLY. I rise to inquire whether or not we are to 
huve a morning hour? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has not entered upon 
the consideration of morning business. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I will withdraw the point of 
order, if the Senator from West Virginia desires to finish his 
remarks 

Mr. ELKINS. TI should like to finish my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 


{Mr. Lopcre] has moved that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. ELKINS. 1 hope the Senator will not press that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon that motion. 

Mr. CULBERSON. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Massachusetts did not have 
the floor for the purpose of making that motion. 

Mr. ELKINS. I was on my feet. 


| fore been offered a Senator within my observation. 


Mr. RAYNER. I had a right to withdraw the point of 
order. 
Mr. LODGE. Any Senator can renew it; and I will renew 


it, if necessary. 
Mr. MONEY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
become of the morning hour? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business has not been 
entered upon. 

Mr. MONEY. 
ing business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] has already moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MONEY. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he 
will not withdraw his motion? 

Mr. CULBERSON. On motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on a point of order, I under- 
The regular 


What has 


Then I demand that we go on with the morn- 


order is the morning business, as I understand. 

Mr. MONEY. That is it. 

Mr. LODGE. In that case, of course, I withdraw the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business. I was 
not here early, and did not know that morning business had not 
been concluded. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
withdraws his motion. The order of business is the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I have not heretofore 
nessed a proceeding of this kind in the Senate. 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ev_kins] had the floor and was ad- 
dressing the Senate. A point of order was interposed and the 
Senator temporarily discontinued his remarks. That point of 
order was subsequently withdrawn, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, during the pendency of the point of order, still insisting 
that he held the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator forgets that the regular order was 
demanded. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] thereupon interposed a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. The Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RAyNer] withdrew the point of order. Now, I 
concede that technically, in that juncture, the Senator from West 
Virginia was deprived of the floor; but, while assenting to that 
proposition, I do insist that such a discourtesy has not hereto- 
I certainly 
hope that the Senator from Mississippi will withdraw his demand 
for the regular order, to the end that the Senator from West 
Virginia may conclude his remarks. 

Mr. MONEY. I certainly will do so. I did not understand 
the situation. I understood that we were about to go into ex- 
ecutive session without transacting any routine morning busi- 


wit- 
The Senator 


ness. I had no desire in the world to cut off the Senator from 
West Virginia; on the contrary, I was very much enjoying 


his remarks, and he can continue just as long as he pleases, 
and I will be here to hear him. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it an unwritten rule—a 
rule that all Senators have observed, and it has not been neces- 


is 


sary to write it—that no Senator should be ruthlessly taken 
from the floor while addressing the Senate, and I realized 


fully the Senator from Mississippi would, upon being advised 
of the exact parliamentary situation, withdraw his demand for 
the regular order, as he has done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that the 
debate has been proceeding by unanimous consent, theoretically. 
Objection was finally made. That ended the debate, whereupon 
the Chair announced that the resolution went over until Thurs- 
day, and announced the regular order of business to be the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I desire to have it distinctly 
understood that my remarks are not to be taken as in any 
manner reflecting upon the actions of the Chair. The Chair 
had no course whatever to pursue save the course pursued by 
the Chair. The matter of courtesy rested with the Senate. It 


| rests with the Chair to enforce the rules of the Senate when any 


Senator demands that they be enforced, and that the Chair very 
properly did, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order of business now is the 


presentation of petitions and memorials. 
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Mr. BACON. I hope the Senate may consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia proceed. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to finish my remarks. 
not be here on Thursday. 

Mr. HALE. I hope there will be no objection to the Senator 
from West Virginia going on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from West Virginia proceeding with his remarks? No objection 
is heard. The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am delighted that the portion of New Eng- 
land represented by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAtr] allows 
me to speak in the Senate, although his distinguished colleague 
{[Mr. Lover] would cut me off and not allow me to be heard. 
{ Laughter. ] 
England Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. ELKINS. I rejoice in the greatness and history of New 
England. She leads in culture, music, literature, and art; she 
leads in great ideas and lofty ideals, in education, in great seats 
of learning, and in everything that makes American civiliza- 


I may 


That is right. 


| 
| 


I do not mean to say this as applying to all New 


tion grand and glorious; but when New England, or any por- | 


tion of New England, or three Senators from New England on 
the Finance Committee, or the Finance Committee as a whole, 
try to hinder, destroy, impair, and set back the progress and 
prosperity of the great State of West Virginia and the South by 
denying both fair representation in making a tariff and impos- 
ing duties I stand here to object, whether my colleagues and 
brethren from the South on the other side do or not. 


Mr. President, such a procedure as has been followed in this | 


case is unknown and unheard of. That it should come from 
New England is evidence of what I am trying to say to the 
Senate, that in the making of the tariff bill the South is to 
have but little show. It is known that some of the Repub- 
lican Senators from the South, known to be protectionists, 
did their best to become members of the Finance Committee. 
They begged, appealed, and implored to be put on it; but 
there was a New England chairman of the caucus committee; 
there was a New England chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and he was made chairman of the committee on commit- 
tees; and then there was another New Englander put on the 
committee on committees. These three, with some other Sen- 
ators here—strong Senators, and men I admire and respect— 
were also put on the committee on committees. Can this sort 
of procedure and leadership in the Senate of the United States 
last? This is one place where there should be justice and fair 
dealing between Senators, sections, and States. 

Not satisfied with two members, New England gets a third 
in the person of the distinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce], one of the most accomplished and able 
statesmen of his time, not to fill a vacancy from Massachusetts 
but from New York. What is this for? What does it all 
mean? My brethren on the other side of the Chamber had 
better open their eyes and not keep on voting with New England 
to impose high duties on the products of New England, which 
the southern people purchase at high prices, and on what they 
produce impose low or no duties. There is no surer way of re- 
tarding the progress and prosperity of the South. 


Let us see how the Finance Committee is fashioned and made 
up, and then we can understand where the South is coming out 


in the making of the tariff. I hope it is not a violation of the 
proprieties of the Senate to read the names of the members of 
the committee—— 


Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 
Mr. ELKINS. I did not have any voice in selecting this 


committee. I could not get on the committee. In the first 
place, it is something to a Senator’s credit, in the State and the 
country at large, to be on the Finance Committee. It is a cer- 
tain promotion. Besides, it enables a Senator to look out for his 
own State and section. Naturally, therefore, I do not want three 
Senators from New England to be put on that committee to the 
exclusion of Republican Senators from my State and the South. 

Then again, Mr. President, I wanted to be on the Finance 
Committee, or have my colleague {Mr. Scorr] or some Repub- 
lican Senator from the South to speak and protest against high 
duties for the East and New England and low duties for the 
manufactured products of the South. That is why I wanted 
to get on the Finance Committee, apart from the personal inter- 
est I had. 


tuted, the South has not a solitary Republican member on the 
Finance Committee, which will deal with questions affecting not 
only her interests but the interests of 90,000,000 people. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to another matter. 
ae is the great Middle West, where each State is an empire in 
tself, 


You could put New England down fifteen or twenty 








But our appeals were not heard, and, now, as consti- | 


times in that vast country. But the Middle West has 
sentation on this committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE, What does 
West?” 

Mr. ELKINS. I will tell the Senator if he will give me a 
chance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to know 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELKINS. Now, you see two New England Senators at 
a time interrupting me when I am trying to answer a question 
one of them asked. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. I asked a question, and I should like the Se 
tor to answer it. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will name the States of the Middle 
I am sorry the Senator does not know the geography 
country, living in New England, but it is far away. I 
excuse the Senator, 

Mr. LODGE. Call the 
scribe them. 

Mr. ELKINS. I eall Colorado and the Dakotas, Wyon 
the great State of Iowa, that has for twenty-five years had a 
representative on the Finance Committee, and now has none, 
although the State has two able and distinguished Senators in 
this body, one of them of long experience in the House and the 
Senate, one of the foremost orators and statesmen of his time, 
Why could he not be made the successor of his dead colleague— 
the mighty Allison, always just and fair as a leader on this 
floor? Be it said to his memory he was a great protectionist 
and knew no sections but the whole country. 

Mr. LODGE. Let the Senator name the Middle Western 
States that he says have no representation on the committee. 

Mr. ELKINS. Iowa has none. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER], who sits next to me, is a member of the Conmnittee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ELKINS. One of the Dakotas does 

Mr. LODGE. You can not have a mem 
Committee from each State. 

Mr. ELKINS. No; but New England can have three, where 
the Senators can speak to each other from their front 
in the morning and be easily heard, at 
[ Laughter. ] 

I do not stand here for the South alone, but for the Middle 
West. Why is it that, although for twenty-five years the State 
of Iowa has had representation on the committee, this time her 
appeals were strangled, as were those of the South, West Vir- 
ginia, and Iowa? I name Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Mis 
souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin—great States, great empires, 
sant nations. How is it possible that the Senator from Massa 
chusetts did not know these great States were in the Midd 
West? They can not get representation on the Finance Com 
mittee. Michigan, fortunately, had one member, a great states 
man, but if she had not I doubt if she would have secured one 
New England then might have taken four. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. LODGE. And Illinois also has a 
member. - 

Mr. ELKINS. Illinois has one, and I am proud of him. {ili 
nois is a great State, the third in the Union. Is it possible that 
these two New England Senators are jealous because Illinois 
has a member on the Finance Committee? He is a grand old 
Republican, a protectionist, and stands for a fair tariff, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is three. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; I can count that much. [Laughter.] Let 
how this looks. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Avpricn] is chairman of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a good chairman. 

Mr. 





the Senator call “the 





West. 
of the 
readily 
Middle Western 


States, as you de- 


both. 


not mean 
b Finance 


er of the 


y rely 
por les 


least on the phone. 


puis 


us see 


ELKINS. None abler; none more adroit and more 
alert. Then comes the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate And 
then there is the Senator from LODGE |}. 


Massachusetts [Mr. 
There were two Senators from New England on tl 
before. Why did they add a third? Was it not enough to hav: 
these two able men, the greatest leaders the Senate has had in 
twenty-five years, full of experience and the highest ability, 
alert as tigers, dominating the Senate? They had a n 
Why should they take in another partner? [Laughter.] I do 
not know why—to fill a vacancy not from New Englan 

New York. 

Mr. President, where is the great State of New York in this 
transaction? New York, with 9,000,000 people and a greater 
manufacturing State than all of New England put together 
and one-third more population, is not represented. I ventured 
to remark—and I am not a new Senator, either—that New York 
was not heard. I was told, “ Never you mind about New Yor! 


Lik, 


ie committee 


monols 
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New England will take care of New York.” 
land has got her hands full now.” 
given representation on the 


I said, “‘ New Eng- 
However, New York was not 
Finance Committee, although there 
wis a vacancy on the committee from the State of New York. 
And think of denying that great State representation on the 
Finance Committee, great and leading in every way, but most of 
all in the experience, ability, and high character of her two most 
able, distinguished, learned, and brilliant Senators, known all 
around the world as great men and great statesmen. This 
passes all understanding. Then comes the Senator from Michi- 
gan {[Mr. Burrows], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], and the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. FLiNt]. 


Mr. President, look how far they kept away from the South | 


and Middle West im selecting the Committee on Finance 
fornia, North Dakota, Utah 
can well be without locating one in Alaska and the other two in 
Canada. Then New England, with her three members, as far 
away in one corner of the Republic as she can be. Now, as to 
the personnel of the committee, I have not one objection. They 
are all good men and able Senators and my personal friends 
whom I admire, but as much as I like each and all I would have 


Cali- | 
just as far from the South as they | 


preferred haying one member from the South and one from the | 


Middle West. 
Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. I eall the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that he has failed to mention Pennsylvania, which is pretty 
close to West Virginia. 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; and I am glad this great State has a 


member in the pet 
the Senate, 


What do you mean by that? I know Pennsylvania is close to 


my State. I do not see that throws any light on the sub- 
ject. If the Senator wants to help New England and he always 
does 


Mr. KEAN. He is merely a member of the committee. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr, President, I understand and appreciate the 
solicitude and the anxiety of the South about her industries and 
her prosperity. She has just about emerged from the condition 
of a conquered people from the awful demoralization, destruction, 
and disaster following the greatest war in the tide of time. A 


great future is before the South and her wonderful and liberty- | 


loving people. 
the laws affecting her industries. Her people have suffered and 
been tried as no other people have been. She has been chastened 
by fire, poverty, and the sword, and now stands forth in her new 
life and strength asking no favors but simple justice. 

‘he personnel of the Finance Committee, as I said before, is 
as good as it could be. The members are able, hard working, 
good Republicans. But I would feel better if they had some of 
the same kind of Republicans from the South and some from 
the Middle West or some nearer to the South. 

I think I understand the situation. New England has to be 
helped. So far as concerns maintaining her industrial position in 
the country the committee, in fashioning a tariff bill, will 
respond to her wishes. This means thousands of millions 
of dollars to the people of the South, if the South could only 
see it from a purely economic point of view; southern statesmen 
should stand by the South—I do not mean to abandon their 
traditions altogether—but in whatever is good for the progress 
and industrial interests of the South, and if the country is to 
have protection, let the South get her share. 

The natural tendency of things is that New England should 
want what it calls “ raw materials” free. But what it calls “ raw 
materials” are the manufactured products of the South and 
West; and the great statesmen from 


All the South needs is a fair show in making | 


New England, though de- | 


Does the Senator from West Vir- 


| endure forever in the Senate, in wy judgment. 


son of one of the ablest and best Members of | 
What point, however, I may ask, is there in that? | 


siring to do justice, can not emancipate themselves from their | 


environment. They respond to it and the interests of their con- 
stituents, and naturally the highest kind of duties are put 
upon manufactured articles—hosiery, cotton goods, gloves, 
shoes, cutlery, and so forth—with a small duty on cotton, wool, 
lumber, coal, iron ore, and wood pulp. This low duty is a sop 
to the South, in order that it may come in and agree to the new 
bill. Why should there not be a reasonable duty on every 


product of the South, as well as the products of other sections, | hearing before the Finance Committee in making the tariff. 


having due regard to condition and locality? 
Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 
Mr. ELKINS. I do. 


| into 


Does the Senator from West Vir- 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. I should like to ask the Senator where 
this bill gives any duty on cotton? 
Mr. ELKINS. I supposed it would, but I find it does not. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. Cotton is a raw product. There is 
not a cent on it, that I have heard of. 
Mr. ELKINS. The Senator is right; great injustice has 


been done the cotton interests of the South. It is in the in- 
terest of New England to have all manufactured goods—cotton 
goods, woolens, glass, needles, button hooks, machinery, shoes, 
cutlery—protected. It is to their interest to get what they call 
the *“‘raw material” free or as low as they possibly can. The 
people of New England want free coal, free hides, free lumber, 
free iron ore, and free cotton, low duties on steel and pig iron. 
Now, if the Democratic statesmen of the South see that pro- 
tection is the rule and policy of the country, and they can not 
help it, why not as Senators stand and demand a fair share for 
the products of the South; otherwise the South must fall be- 
hind in her industrial progress. 

I do not mean to say the representatives from New England 
are going to vote for free raw materials in every case. If I 
were a New Englander I would want free lumber, iron ore, coal, 
wool, and cotton. The Senate is a body that can not afford to 
be unfair. Why should there be three members, able Senators 


| as they are, put on the Finance Committee from New England, 


and the whole South, with 24,000,000 people, excluded from 
membership? 

Mr. President, this is not fair, and this injustice will not 
The appeals of 
the Middle West and the South for membership on the Finance 
Committee were not heard, I predict they will be heard some 
day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. ELKINS. 


Some of us do not think so. 
I honor you for that. 

Mr. HALE. We are very much against it. 
Mr. ELKINS. 
lumber and pulp. 

Mr. GALLINGER. New Hampshire joins Maine. 

Mr. ELKINS. New Hampshire is generally right and her 
very able Senators always right. 

Mr. President, I thought this was a suitable opportunity to 
make an appeal for a fair and just revision of the tariff and 
place before the Senate what I think has been an injustice to a 
tremendously growing part of this Republic. The South to-day 


I certainly am. 
I will say for Maine that she is sound as to 


is in natural resources the richest part of this Union, the 
West is growing in mining, manufacture, and agriculture as 
| well; and why these two great sections should be excluded 


from the consideration of this bill in the Finance Committee I 


can not tell, and I can not understand. I have heard no ex- 
planation whatever for this strange proceeding. When the 
time comes to consider a bill reported by the Finance Com- 


mittee, it will be difficult for a Senator to be heard intelligently 
on this floor. The committee collects data and holds hearings of 
which we have no knowledge, documents which we have never 
had a chance to see, Then there are experts waitinng upon them 
now, | understand—three or four—detailed te inform the com- 
mittee, 

We have no opportunity to know what these experts say. 
We are not represented on the committee. I mean by sections. 
All the States, I know, can not be represented on the committee. 
But I insist again and again that a fair distribution would 
give the South at least one member and the Middle West an- 
other member or two members. 

I omitted to mention the great State of Wisconsin. What 
has become of that State, with able Senators on this floor—able 
to defend it and to speak for it? Wisconsin has no part in the 
tariff, except through speeches and persuasion on the floor of 
the Senate. 

It is an immense advantage, Mr. President, for a section of 
the country to have a member on the Finance Committee. If 
it is not so important, why put three on from New England? 
Why was that so important and the Middle West entirely over- 
looked? I hope the Senator from Maine, the next time he comes 
the Chamber—after he gets the usual adjournment and 
fixes matters to suit the workings of the majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee—will be able to inform us and to draw a reso- 
lution acceptable to the Senate, and that Senators and the great 
interests of all sections of the country may be afforded a fair 


Mr. GALLINGER. The regular order, Mr. President. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The regular order is the presentation of petitions and memo- 


| rials, 


Mr. SCOTT. I desire to say a word. 














The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 


asks unanimous consent that he may proceed. 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator from West Virginia permit 
me to introduce morning business? It is necessary for me to 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I wish to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to consent to wait on us while we introduce some bills. I 
should like, myself, to hear the Senator, but I am anxious to 
introduce some measures and have them referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi? No objection is heard. 


Is there objec- 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. MONEY. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask that 
it be read and lie on the table until it shall be called up, and 
also that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution (S. J. R. 9) directing the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to submit to the Supreme Court all information avail- 
able bearing on the validity of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, was read the first time at 
length, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 9. 


— the ends of justice and obedience to law alike require 
that— 

“When the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of the State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof is denied to any male inhabitants of 
such State being 21 years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation In the rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State ’’- 
if the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
containing the above provision is valid and binding and the privileges 
and immunities conferred by said amendment should cease if said 
amendment is not valid and binding; and 

Whereas the official Journals of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Con- 
gresses show that there was neither a two-thirds vote of said two 
Houses nor yet a three-fourths vote of the States in ratification of 
the congressional action, as defined and required by Article 5 of the 
Constitution ; and 

Whereas the questions as to the validity of said amendment can 
now only be determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and have never heretofore been judicially considered or decided; and 

Whereas it is highly important that any doubts on this subject 
should be removed in this manner, to the end that future legislation 
on this subject may be guided by such decision: Therefore it is hereby 

Resotved, etc., That the Attorney-General of the United States be, 
and hereby is, directed to submit all information available on this 
subject to said Supreme Court in an appropriate proceeding, so that 
said court may review the same and determine whether said amendment 
is valid and binding. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Mississippi is that the joint resolution be printed in the Rrecorp 
and lie on the table for future action. 

Mr. MONEY. To be called up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is that the Senator’s request? 

Mr. MONEY. That is the request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there 
hears none. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was not read 
the second time. It was read at the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object to its being printed in the Recorp., 

Mr. GALLINGER. The joint resolution having been read, 
the Senator can not object to its appearing in the Recorp, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It goes in the Recorp as a matter 
of course, having been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request was that 
resolution should lie on the table for future action. 
objection to that request? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Before the matter passes I desire to do 
what may properly be done in the premises to prevent any 
action, even the receiving of the joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution was received 
out of order and has been read, and therefore goes into the 
Recorp, ‘The request was that it should lie upon the table for 
a action, not after it had been read the second time, but 

efore, 


objeetion? The Chair 
I rise to object to the second reading of 


It has not been read the second time. 


the joint 
Is there 
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I want the objection to appear in the | 





Mr. HEYBURN. Had the contents of the joint resolution 
been known, unanimous consent would not have been given even 
to its being received out of order, and inasmuch as its contents 
could not have been known until the instrument was read the 
objection should apply as though made to the request for 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It seems to the Chair that the joint 
resolution having been read in full, and no objection having 
been made at any period during the reading, it must go into 
the Recorp, 

Mr. MONEY. Will you allow me to say a word on that 
point? What difference does it make to the Senator from Idaho 
or anybody else whether or not it is done by consent? I could 
do it in the regular order. But I presented it now simply in 
order that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] might 
proceed. I could have stopped him by an objection. I could 
put it in in regular order, whether anyone consented or not. 
I need not have asked the consent of anybody. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am well aware of the full rights of the 
Senator from Mississippi under the rules in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. MONEY. I did not think the Senator was, from his 
remarks. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely desire that the Recorp shall show 
that the joint resolution was received without notice by the 
Senate, and that it does not go into the Recorp by unanimous 
consent. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN IDAHO. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask leave to present a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Idaho. I ask that it may be priuted 
in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. MONEY. I object to the printing in the Recorp. 
not know what it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the resolution? 

Mr. MONEY. Yes; I object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I take it there is no valid objection to the 
reading of a resolution of a state legislature. 

Mr. MONEY. I make no objection whatever. I merely 
wanted to show the Senator how easy it is for anybody to ob 
ject to anything. ; , 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not desire a suggestion 
of that kind to appear in the proceedings of this body without 
any response at all. The remark of the Senator from Missis 
sippi was doubtless called forth by the objection which I made 
to the introduction into this body of a joint resolution caleu- 
lated to attack the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States that were proposed, made, and ratified by the 
loyal element of the United States at a time when it was 
proper to make and adopt those resolutions: and never, so 
long as I am a member of this body, will such a joint resolu 
tion receive any consideration that I can prevent. 

I have no personal feeling whatever in the matter: but | 
have not forgotten the lessons of loyalty to the Government of 
the United States, and I will, if the question comes before this 
body for more extended and responsible consideration, make 
my position so plain that no Senator, not even a Senator upon 
the other side of the body, will deny my right or the justice of 
my cause, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


draws his objection. 


I do 


The Senator from Mississippi w 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


(Certificate of certified copy.) 


STATE or IpAn D "MENT ¢ S 
I, Robert Lansdon, secretary of state of the St f Idaho. « 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete tr 
senate concurrent resolution No. &, by the id iry comn 
was filed in this office the 9th day of March, A. D. 1909, d 





to record. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State Done at Be City, the capital of Idaho, this 
23d day of March, A. D. 1909 
[SBAL.] RorertT LANsSDON 
N retary , = 
Senate concurrent resolution 8. By the judiciary committee 
Re it resolved by the legislature of the State of 
Whereas by an act dated July 189, Congress cranted to the State 
of Idaho about 3,000,000 acres of public lands, including sections 16 
and 36 in every township of the Stat for t) . rt of « mon 
schools and in aid of various public institutions, w the right wl 
sections 16 and 36, or any part thereof, had been ld or oth 


disposed of by or under the 
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other lands equivalent thereto in legal subdivisions of not less than one 
quarter section and as contiguous as may be to the section in lieu of 
which the same was taken; and 

Whereas by an act dated August 18, 1894, Congress granted to the 
State of Idaho the right to apply for the survey and withdrawal of 
townships of public lands then remaining unsurveyed, and that such 
townships should be reserved upon the filing of the application for said 
survey from any adverse appropriation by settlement or otherwise, ex- 
cept under rights that might be found to exist of prior inception, for a 
period to extend from such application for survey until the expiration 
of sixty days from the date of the filing of the township plat of survey 
in the proper district land office; and, pursuant to said act of Congress, 
the State of Idaho made application for the survey of a large number 
of townships of public lands within the State of Idaho for the purpose 
of selecting the quota of lands donated the State; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has, by proclamations, 
established certain forest reserves within the State of Idaho embracing 
more than 28 per cent of the total area of the State, including sections 
16 and 36, aforesaid, and the Department of the Interior has, by rules 
and regulations, denied the right of the State of Idaho to perfect its 
selections of public lands in townships now included in the forest re- 
serves, but which were not included within the forest reserves at the 
time of the State’s application for the survey thereof; and 

Whereas approximately 1,000,000 acres of lands so donated to the 
State of Idxho have not been selected and there are not sufficient un- 
appropriated public lands within the State of Idaho outside such forest 
reserves of the value of $10 per acre to enable the State to make selec- 
tion thereof; and 

Whereas the State board of land commissioners of Idaho have here- 
tofore pretended to renounce the title of the State of Idaho to certain 
sections 16 and 36, amounting to more than 200,000 acres, and an- 
nounces its intention of using such relinquished lands as a basis 
for making selections of other public lands, and such action of the 
state board of land commissioners was not authorized by any act of the 
legislature of the State of Idaho and was in violation of the express 
be It of the admission bill and the constitution of Idaho: Therefore 
ve it 

Resolved, That the State of Idaho hereby proclaims, declares, and as- 
serts its ownership and title to all sections 16 and 36 in every township 
granted by the United States to the State of Idaho and not heretofore 
disposed of by the State in accordance with the donation act and the 
constitution and laws of the State of Idaho: Be it further 

Resolved, That the state board of land commissioners is hereby re- 
quired to insist upon the right of the State to complete and perfect the 
State’s selection of public lands in the forest reserves where the State 
made application for survey prior to the creation of such forest re- 
serves, and that the board take all necessary proceedings to establish 
such right in the State: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is hereby memorial- 
ized to require the Department of the Interior to ascertain what por- 
tions of sections 16 and 36, or any subdivision or portion of any smallest 
subdivision thereof, in any township may be mineral lands, and to cer- 
tify the same to the State of Idaho, so that the State may select in 
legal subdivisions an equal quantity of other unappropriated lands in 
said State in lieu thereof for the use and benefit of the common schools 
of said State; be it further 

Resolved, That the Representatives of Idaho in Congress be, and they 
are hereby, directed to aid the state board of land commissioners in 
establishing the right of the State to complete and perfect its title to 
public lands in forest reserves, initiated by filing an application for the 
survey thereof: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state forthwith transmit a copy of 
this resolution to each Representative in Congress from the State of 
Idaho: Be it further 

Resolved, That the state board of land commissioners and the legal 
department of the State of Idaho is hereby advised to take such steps 
as will bring about an early determination by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of the question of the rights of the State to the sections 
16 and 36 included within forest reserves as hereinbefore stated. 

I hereby certify that the above senate concurrent resolution Ne. 8 
originated in the senate chamber of the legislature of the State of Idaho 
during the tenth session. 

F. A. SuHaw, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

The above senate concurrent resolution No. 8 passed the senate on the 
2d day of March, 1909. 

L. H. SWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 

The above senate concurrent resolution No. 8 passed the house of 
representatives on the 4th day of March, 1909. 

PAUL CLAGSTONR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Madison, Wis., praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Poynette, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors in prohibition 
districts, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Vernon, 
Rock, Dane, Sauk, and Cranford counties, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against the importation free of duty 
of tobacco and cigars from the Philippine Islands or other in- 
sular possessions of the United States, and also against the 
repeal of the present duty on tobacco imported from foreign 
countries, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Osseo, 
Augusta, Melrose, Chaseburg, Genoa, Stoddard, River Falls, 
New Richmond, Stanton, and Deer Park, all in the State of 
Wisconsin, remonstrating against any reduction of the import 
duties on barley, wheat, or other grains, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Neenah, 
Wis., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Kaukauna, Wis., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the duty on print paper and 
wood pulp, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented a paper to accompany the bill 
(S. 40) granting an increase of pension to Lafayette Piatt, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 
720, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Nashua, N. H., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ellsworth, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“rural parcels-post” and “ postal savings banks” bills, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 97, of 
Portsmouth; of Local Lodge No. 720, of Nashua; and of Local 
Lodge No. 876, of Laconia, all of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to create a national reserve in the State 
of Wyoming for the care and maintenance of the American 
elk, which were referred to the Committee on Forest Reserva- 
tions and the Protection of Game. 

EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. ELKINS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
reported the following resolution (S. Res. 15), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 15. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce or any sub- 
committee thereof be, and the same is hereby, authorized to employ a 
stenographer from time to time, as may be necessary, to report such 
hearings as may be had on bills or other matters pending before said 
committee, and to have the hearings, bills, and such papers and docu- 
ments as may be deemed necessary printed for the use of the committee, 


and that such stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT (by request) : 

A bill (S. 820) authorizing a resurvey of the interior of the 
east half of township 3 south, range 86 west from the sixth 
principal meridian, in Eagle County, State of Colorado (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

3y Mr. RAYNER: 

A bill (S. 821) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in and for the district of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 822) for the relief of the estate of William Joslin, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 823) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 824) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 825) providing for the promotion of assistant pay- 
masters in the navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 826) for the relief of Frances Gurley Elderkin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 827) granting an increase of pension to Martin V. 
Worden; 

A bill (S. 828) granting an increase of pension to John Ryan; 

A bill (S. 829) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
E. Russell; 

A bill (S. 830) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Rowe; 

A bill (S. 831) granting an increase of pension to Orrin W. 
Reed; and 

A bill (S. 832) granting a pension to Mariette Roach; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 833) for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Gen. John Sullivan; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 834) for the relief of Walter F. Rogers, executor 
of the estate of Sarah Edwards; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 835) to refer to the Court of Claims the war claims 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 836) authorizing the purchase of a site for a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 887) authorizing the county commissioners of Mal- 
heur County, Oreg., and Canyon County, Idaho, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the town of Ontario, Oreg., to construct a 
bridge across the Snake River at the town of Ontario, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 888) granting an additional pension to soldiers who 
were confined in confederate prisons during the war of the re- 
bellion (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 889) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Lydick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 840) granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 
Kent; and 

A bill (S. 841) granting a pension to Amelia Xandry; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 842) granting an increase of pension to Jacques 
Lapp (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 843) granting an increase of pension to William D. 
Tanner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill S. 844) granting a pension to William J. Clark (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 845) granting an increase of pension to Jacob Ross 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 846) granting a pension to Jennie Simpson; 

A bill (S. 847) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
Paul; 

A bill (S. S48) granting a pension to James C. Sellers; 

A bill (S. 849) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Nelson; 

A bill (8. 
Wilsey; 

A bill (8S. 
H. Williams; 

A bill (S. 
Crouch; 


851) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 


A bill (S. 853) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 
Hand; 
A bill (S. 854) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Faught 


(with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 855) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Elwood (with an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 856) granting an increase of pension to Mahala A 
Brumley; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BULKELEY: 

A bill (S. 857) granting 

A bill (S. 858) granting 
Lester ; 

A bill (S. 859) granting an increase of pension to John Fagan 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 860) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Buckingham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 
Ford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 


a pension to Isabella S. Hull; 


Claims. 
A bill (S. 863) to correct the military record of John M. 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; and 


A bill (S. 864) to correct the military record of John Oates | 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military | 


Affairs. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 865) for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, 
and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased; and 


A bill (S. 866) for the relief of the heirs of John S. Chenoweth | 


(with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CRAWFORD: 
A bill (S. 867) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-culture 


station at Dell Rapids, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Fisheries. | 


By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 868) for ascertaining the feasibility and probable 
cost of constructing a canal from the Tennessee River, at or 
near the city of Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee, to the 
navigable waters of the Ocmulgee River, in the State of Georgia, 
by which there will be furnished adequate water communication 
by the shortest and most practicable route between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the navigable waters in the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 869) to establish a fish-hatching and fish-cultural 
station for the hatching and propagation of shad upon or near 
the seacoast in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Fisheries, 
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850) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 


852) granting an increase of pension to Charles R. | 


an increase of pension to Charles H. | 


861) granting an increase of pension to William | 


862) to reimburse John G. Foster and Horace M. | 
Sanford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 





A bill (S. 870) to Parole United States prisoners, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 871) for the relief of heirs of Gunther Peters, de 
ceased ;: 

A bill (S. 872) for the relief of James Peek ; 

A bill (S. 873) for the relief of the heirs of George W. 
kerson, deceased : 

A bill (S. 874) for the relief of Mary Perkinson ; 

A bill (S. 875) for the relief of the heirs of J. S. Perkerson, 

| deceased : 

A bill (S. 876) for the relief of the heirs of James Peek, de 
ceased ; 

A bill 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 878) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin Nash, de- 
ceased : 

A bill (S. 879) for the relief of heirs of Duncan Murchinson, 
| deceased ; 
A bill 
| deceased ; 

A bill (8S, 
deceased ; 

A bill (CS, 
ceased ; 

A bill 
deceased ; 
A bill (S. 

deceased ; 

A bill (S. 885) for the relief of heirs of James M. Lawrence, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 886) 
| Lawton, deceased ; 
A bill (S. 887) for the relief of the heirs of Elisha Lowry: 

A bill (S. 888) for the relief of the heirs of Elisha Mashburn, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 889) for the relief of the heirs of Anderson May 
| field, deceased: 

A bill (S. 890) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Ellen 
Allister, deceased : 
| A bill (S. 891) for the relief of the heirs of William McCo 
nell, deceased ;: 


Per- 


(S. 877) for the relief of heirs of Gabriel Parks, de- 


(S. 880) for the relief of the heirs of Willis Miller, 


881) for the relief of heirs of Charles P. McLain, 
882) for the relief of heirs of Solomon Kemp, de 
(S. 883) for the relief of the heirs of William 


Kile, 


884) for the relief of the heirs of John M. King, 


for the relief of the heirs at law of John G. 





Me 


A bill (S. 892) for the relief of heirs of D. M. McCurry, 
. | deceased: 
| <A bill (S. 893) for the relief of the estate of Abraham M. 
| Weaver, deceased ; 
| <A bill (S. 894) for the relief of Mary Wellmaker ; 
A bill (S. 895) for the relief of the heirs of William Wil 


moth, deceased : 

A bill (S. 896) for the relief of P. A. Wingate; 

A bill (S. 897) for the relief of the estate of William F. 
Youngblood, deceased ; 


A bill (S. 898) for the relief of Jesse J. Bull; 
A bill (S. 899) for the relief of B. C. Green: 
A bill (S. 900) for the relief of the estate of James Hart, de- 


| ceased ; 

A bill (S. 901) for the relief of the heirs of William H. Har- 
| vill, deceased: 
A bill (S. 902) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Jackson 
| Higginbotham, deceased, and others: 

A bill (S. 908) for the relief of the heirs of Matthew 
ginbotham, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 904) for the relief of Jane Holbrook ; 

A bill (S. 905) for the relief of heirs of James Johnson, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 906) for the relief of the heirs of James Jordan, 
| deceased ; 
A bill 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 908) for the relief of heirs of Zebudee Slaton, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 909) for the relief of Burrel C. Smith; 

A bill (S. 910) for the relief of the heirs of Lawrence Smith, 
| deceased ; 


Hig 


(S. 907) for the relief of heirs of Mark M. Shipp, 


A bill (S. 911) for the relief of the heirs of Blueford D. 
Smith, deceased ; 
A bill (S. 912) for the relief of heirs of John W. Stallings, 





deceased ; 

A bill (S. 913) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph Summer- 
lin, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 914) for the relief of the heirs at law of Allen 
Tarver, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 915) for the relief of the heirs of A. 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 916) for the relief of Walter Wadsworth; 


K. Tribble, 





ATA 
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A bill (S. 917) for the relief of the heirs of Robert H. 
Walthour and Taylor Walthour, deceased; 

A bill (S. 918) for the relief of the heirs of Mary E. Wash, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 919) for the relief of heirs of James Watts; de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 920) for the relief of heirs of William Fenn, de- 
ceased : 

A bill (S. 921) for the relief of the heirs of John Fisher, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 922) for the relief of heirs of Wiley Franks, de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 923) for the relief of the heirs of Noah Fugate, de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 924) for the relief of heirs of W. M. Gamel, de- 
ceased: 

A bill (S. 925) for the relief of heirs of William R. Poole, 
deceased : 

A bill (8S. 926) for the relief of Mary A. F. Preston; 

A bill (S. 927) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Hannah 
Pruett, deceased: 

A bill (S. 928) for the relief of heirs of William B, Quinn, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 929) for the relief of Micajah Rasbury; 

A bill (S. 980) for the relief of George T. Reeves; 

A bill (S. 981) for the relief of heirs of Bennett Robert- 
son, deceased: 


A bill (S. 932) for the relief of heirs of C. E. Rosser, de- | 


ceased : 

A bill (S. 933) for the 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 984) for the relief of Otto Seiler, administrator of 
the estate of Carl Weiland, deceased; 

A. bill (S. 935) for the relief of the heirs at law of Mary A. 
Cameron and John Cameron, deceased: 

A bill (S..936) for the relief of the heirs of Andrew J. Casey, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 987) for the relief of the estate of Cornelius P. 
Cassin, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 938) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy Cates, de- 
ceased ; 

A bill (S. 939) for the relief of Thomas S. Causey ; 

A bill (S. 940) for the relief of Mrs. Susanna M. Clay; 

A bill (S. 941) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Bliza A. 
Clay, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 942) for the relief of the heirs of Carr Cox, de- 
ceased; 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin F. 
Crowley, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 944) for the-relief of the heirs of Eliza Ann Davis. 
deceased : 

A bill (S. 945) for the relief of Mrs. S. A. Dunn: 

A bill (S. 946) for the relief of the heirs at law of William 
C, Dixon, deceased: 

A bill (S. $47) for the relief of the heirs at law of Charles 
Evans, deceased: 

A bill (S. 948) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Fagan; 

A bill (8S. 949) for the relief of Virgil H. Burns: 

A bill (S. 950) for the relief of the heirs of Greenberry 
Backus, deceased: y 

A bill (S. 951) for the relief of heirs of William A. Baggs, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 952) for the relief of heirs of Aleck Baswell, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 953) for the relief of the heirs of Henry Bennett, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 954) for the relief of the heirs of John C. Bowden, 
deceased : 

A bill (S. 955) for the relief of the heirs of L. G. Brantley, 
deceased ; i 
A bill (S. 956) for the relief of William B. Brooks: 

\ bill (S. 957) for the relief of the heirs of W. S. Brown. 
\ 


relief of the heirs of Nancy Scroggins, 


deceased : 


bill (S. 958) for the relief of the heirs of William Bullard, 
ak CCUSE a - 


A bill (S. 959) for the relief of the heirs of Seaborn J. Burk, 
deceased ; 

A bill (8S. 960) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia Golasby, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 961) for the relief of the heirs of Clark Gorham, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 962) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Anderson Abercrombie, deceased; 

A bill (8.963) for the relief of the heirs of B. H. Abercrombie; 








| 


A bill (S. 964) for the relief of heirs of William Adams, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 965) for the relief of heirs of George N. Anderson, 
deceased; and 

A bill (S. 966) for the relief of Elizabeth A. C. Galloway 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 967) granting an increase of pension to Clifford 
Fetter (with the accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 968) granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. 
Shirley (with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 969) granting an increase of pension to Asa B. 
Henry (with the accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 970) granting an increase of pension to Reuben R. 
Wilkinson; and 

A bill (S. 971) granting a pension to Betsey A. Lockwood; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (8S. 972) granting a pension to Augustus BE. Davis (with 
the accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 973) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis D. Brown; 
and 

A bill (S. 974) for the relief of A'-ert S. Henderer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 975) to establish a fis.-cultural station in the 
State of Delaware; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 976) granting a pension to William H. Burton 


| (with the accompanying papers) ; 


A bill (S. 977) granting a pension to Samuel C. Bailey (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 978) granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Ward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
S1ODS.,. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 979) providing for the erection of a public building 
at McAlester, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 980) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Tulsa, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 981) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Shawnee, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 982) to provide for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at Vinita, Okla.; 

A bill (S. 983) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Chickasha, Okla.; and 

A bill (S. 984) providing for the erection of a public building 
at Ardmore, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

A bill (S. 985) granting an increase of pension to William 8. 
Smith; and 

AX bill (S. 986) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Evans: to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 987) for the relief of Florence Lambert; and 

A bill (S. 988) to compensate the estate of Eber Currie, de- 
ceased, for damages sustained by said estate by reason of the 
death of said Eber Currie while in the service of the United 
States as a locomotive engineer in the construction of the 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 989) granting a pension to Nellie A. Getchell; ana 

A bill (S. 990) granting an increase of pension to Gus D. 
Robison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 991) authorizing the appointment of Col. T. J. Kirk- 
man, United States Army, retired, to the rank and grade of 
brigadier-general on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (S. 992) authorizing the appointment of Col. H. R. 
Brinkerhoff, United States Army, retired, to the rank and 
grade of brigadier-general on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (S. 998) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Adam B. Ackerman ; 

A bill (S. 994) to amend the military record of Charles W. 
Fillmore ; 

A bill (S. 995) authorizing the President to place William 
Welsh on the retired list with the rank of captain; 

A bill (S. 996) authorizing the appointment of €ol. 8S. A. Day, 
U. S. Army, retired, to the rank and grade of brigadier-general 
on the retired list of the army; 

A bill (8. 997) to correct the military record of Samuel Cole; 
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A bill (S. 998) to correct the military record of Lora E, Reed; 


A bill (S. 999) for the relief of John W. Lewis; 

A bill (S. 1000) for the relief of John F. Lewis: 

A bill (S. 1001) for the relief of William W. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 1002) for the relief of Theodore D. MeCaddon; 

A bill (S. 1003) to correct the military record of George W. 
Pellon; 

A bill (S. 1004) for the relief of Edward Byrne; 

A bill (S. 1005) for the relief of Harlow L. Street; 

A bill (S. 1006) for the relief of John A. Wanless: 

A bill (S. 1007) for the relief of William H. W. Krebs: 


A bill (S. 1008) to correct the military record of George G. 
Patterson ; 

A bill (S. 1009) to correct the military record of Erwin M. | 
Harley, alias Erwin M. Bergstresser ; 

A bill (S. 1010) to correct the military record of Frank 
Wempe ; 

A bill (S. 1011) to correct the military record of William H. | 
Garrett; and 

A bill (S. 1012) to correct the military record of James Kane; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1013) for the relief of David W. Stockstill; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1014) for the relief of John Thomas Power; and 

A bill (S. 1015) authorizing the appointment of dental sur- 
geons in the navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1016) for the relief of the Bridgeport National 
Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 10) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States respecting the succession to 
the Presidency in certain cases; to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. NELSON (for Mr. CLapp) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 183), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 13. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and the same Is | 
hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer from time to time, as may 
be necessary, to report such hearings as may be had on bills or other | 
matters pending before said committee and to have the same printed | 
for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid ou# 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Mr. BACON. I offer the resolution I send to the desk. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
think the Senate ought to hear the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida suggests 
the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
. The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Bacon 
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Culberson Heyburn Rayner 

Bankhead Cullom Hughes Richardson 
Bradley Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Jones Scott 
triggs Depew Kean Simmons 
Bristow Dick La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich, 
sulkeley Dolliver Martin Stone 
Surnham du Pont Money Taliaferro 
Carter Elkins Nelson Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Oliver Warner 
Clay Gamble Overman Warren 
Crane Guggenheim Page Wetmore 


Crawford Hale Paynter 


Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Pires] 
was called out of the city on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. MONEY. I wish to state that my colleague { Mr, | 
McLavrRIN] is absent, sick. 


| 
Mr. STONE. I have been requested to announce that the | 


junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] is absent by r ason | 


of very serious illness. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There af quorum present. The resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] will be 
read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 14), as follows: 

Senate resolution 14. 


is 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate all hearings by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, or by the majority of said com- 
mittee, for the purpose of examining witnesses or of hearing the 
statements or ieieeuation from them to aid in the framing of the 


tariff bill or amendments thereto should be open to all the members 
of the Finance Committee, {in order that any member of said Finance 
Committee may have the opportunity to question or cross-examine said 
witnesses or parties. 


Mr. HALE. Let it go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine objects, 
and the resolution will go over, 
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Mr. BACON, I think I have the floor. 
lution. I was not going to ask for 
simply desire to say one word. 

Mr. HALE. I do not object. 


presen 


Mr. BACON. I am not going to ask for present considera- 
tion. I had no such intention. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Senator from Georgia 

Mr. BACON. I desire, before the resolution goes over, simply 
to say this: I am not a member of the Finance Committee, an 
therefore have no personal interest in the purposes of the res 
lution. I very freely and frankly recognize the propriety of 
the majority of the committee holding their deliberations, if 
they desire to do so, separately and apart from the minority 
of the committee. But when it comes to the question of lh 
ing witnesses who may be formally summoned or parties w 


The resolution 


is recognized. 


goes over. The 


{ 
ai 


ar 
h 


oO 


may voluntarily appear for the purpose of giving information 
or presenting views which they may think important to be 


heard by the committee in order that they may properly frame a 
I think it is scarcely open to argument that the entire 
committee ought to have the opportunity to be present at the 
time the information is given, and that it is not sufficient that 
the testimony or the information shall be taken down no 
graphically and that other members of the committee who are 
debarred from the hearing may afterwards have the oppor- 
tunity to read it. It is of the utmost importance that Senators 
may be present for the purpose of examining those who are 
there as witnesses or who may be there voluntarily to gi 


at 
Si¢ 


Rive 


information. I do not desire to say more than this, Mr. Presi 
dent, because the resolution goes over, and doubtless there will 
be a full discussion upon the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection, of course, and ean not 
be, to the resolution formally coming before the Senate, as it 


will at its next session; and then there will be full opportunity 

to debate it and to show what is the course of the pr 

now going on and what it has been heretofore, 
EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted the following resolution Ri 
16), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Contro! 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 16. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the De 

Justice be, and is hereby, authorized to employ an 


be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate at 
per annum. 


CONFERENCE ON CARE DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer a concurrent resolution ; 
for its present consideration, I do not think there will 


‘ding 


«Ss S 


ate 


the 


OF 


| objection to it. 


The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S 
as follows: 


. Se 
Senate concurrent resolution 3. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representati 
That there be printed 10,000 additional copies of Sen 
721, Sixtieth Congress, second session, being a report « or 
of the conference on the care of dependent children held at Was! 
D. C., January 25 and 26, 1909; 5,000 copies for the use of t S 
and 5,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Wi: 
sin whether he has made inquiry as to the cost. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not made inquiry 
cost. I made inquiry as to the number in the document 

Mr. KEAN. If the cost is over $500, the Senate h 10 
to order it except on a report of the Committee on Printing 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then-I will ask to have the resolution 
go over until the next meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go to the Committee on Printing. 
then be reported back. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, 
on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


D 
the 


é 
te 
¢ 


er 


o 


as to 
ro 


I 


Th) 


is rht 


o 


a It can 


All right; let it go to the Committee 


The concurrent 


resolution will be, 
without objection, referred to the Committee on Printing 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid 


eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes s| 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 


the 


K 


and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
April 1, 1909, at 12 o’clock m. 
NOMINATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate March 29, 1909. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 
James T. Du Bois, of Pennsylvania, now law clerk of the 


he United States 


Department of State, to be consul-general of t 
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of America 
Thornwell Haynes. 


of class 


Straits Settlements, vice 


@y, 
met 


ASSISTANT 
Charles Dyer Norto1 


RETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


, of Tlinois, to be Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury, in place of Beekman Winthrop, resigned. 
SoLicrrorn-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Lloyd W. Bowers, of Illinois, to be Solicitor-General of the 
United States, vice He ry M. Hoyt, whose resignation has been 
accepted to take effect March 31, 1909. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CoURT oF New MEXTco. 

Ira A. Abbott, of Massachusetts, to be associate justice of 
the su] ‘court of New Mexico. A reappointment, his term 


having expired on January 9, 1909. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
cond Lieut. George E. Price, Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from January 8, 1909, vice Chapman, Fourteenth Cay- 
alry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Isaac 8. Martin, Fifteenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from January 28, 1909, vice Lippincott, Fourteenth 
Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Licut. Raymond 8S. Bamberger, Seventh Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant from February 26, 1909, vice Parker, Second 
Cavalry, promoted 

Second Lieut. George A. Somerville, Third Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 23, 1909, vice Winters, Thirteenth Cay- 
alry, promoted. ; 


Se 


‘ 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Ensign Bradford Barnette to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the.com- 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Bradford Barnette to be a lieutenant in 
the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill a vacancy 
existing in that grade on that date. 

Asst. Paymaster Edward R. Wilson to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster in the navy from the Sth day of July, 1908, to 
filla vacancy existing in that grade on that date. 

Second Lieut. Clayton B. Vogel to be a first lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps from the 25th day of February, 
1908, vice Second Lieut. William L. Burchfield, who was due 
for promotion, but failed to qualify therefor. 

Boatswain Edwin Murphy to be a chief boatswain in the navy 
from the Sth day of September, 1908, after the completion of 
six years’ service in the present grade. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND 


of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be 


- 





OFFICE. 


Jose Gonzales, 


register of the 


land office at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Eugene Van Patten, | 
resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

j 


Cyrus F. Demsey to be postmaster 
becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 


at Mojave, Cal. Office 
ILLINOIS. 

Willard C., 

of Henry C. 


Magner to be postmaster 
Claypool, deceased. 
INDIANA, 
Charles H. Bell to be postmaster at 
came presidential January 1, 1909. 
IOWA. 


at Morris, Ill., in place 


Ossian, Ind. Office be- 


J. W. Colvig to be postmaster at Lake City, Iowa, in place 
of William C. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1909. 


KANSAS, 
Charles Friskel to be postmaster at Frontenac, Kans. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

3enjamin W. Brown to be postmaster at Northbridge, Mass. 

Office becomes presidential April 1, 1909, 
MICHIGAN, 

Thomas A. Dailey to be postmaster at Adrian, Mich., in place 
of Frank FE. Priddy, deceased. 

Robert I. Newville to be postmaster at Boyne, Mich., in place | 
of Robert E. Newville. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- | 
ary &, 1o0n, | 

M. Byron Pierce to be postmaster at Farmington, Mich. 
becomes presidential April 1, 1909, 


Office 





Office became presidential January 1, 


MINNESOTA. 

Lewis O. Norheim to be postmaster at Montevideo, Minn., in 
place of Lewis O. Norheim. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1908. 

Harry E. Woodis to be postmaster at Amboy, Minn., in place 
of David E. Cross, resigned. 

NEVADA, 

Katherine Cannon to be postmaster at Rawhide, Ney. 
becomes presidential April 1, 1909. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Frank I. Morrill to be postmaster at Contoocook, N. H., in 
place of William A. Patterson, resigned. 

NEW YORK. 

Edward V. Baker to be postmaster at Marcellus, N. Y., in place 
of Watson J. Matteson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

Benjamin E. Jones to be postmaster at Nunda, N. Y., in place 
of Benjamin E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1907. 

Frederic J. Merriman to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Y., in 
place of Frederic J. Merriman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1909. 

Ambrose C. Montrose to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. Y., in 
place of Ambrose C. Montrose. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1909. 


ai, 


Office 


OHTO. 


Charles H. Ellis to be postmaster at Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 
place of Charles H. Hillis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1909. 

Emley B. Gatch to be postmaster at Milford, Ohio, in place 
of Emley B. Gatch. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, 1909. 

Seymour 8S. Tibbals to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in 
place of Seymour S. Tibbals. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1909. 

OKLAHOMA. 


James L. Admire to be postmaster at Fairview, Okla. 
became presidential January 1, 1907. 

A. M. Brixey to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in place of 
William R. Casteel, resigned. 

Edward QO. Butler to be postmaster at Durant, Okla., in place 
of William H. Hilton, deceased. 

John C, Byrd to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in place of 
Samuel 8. Cobb. Incumbent’s commission expired February 12, 
1907. 

William N. Walker to be postmaster at Stillwater, Okla., in 
place of Charles F. Neerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1906. 

Frank V. Wright to be postmaster at Lawton, Okla., in place 
of Josiah T. White. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1906. 


Office 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Helen P. Howell to be postmaster at West 
1909. 
Arthur H. Rider to be postmaster at Freedom, Pa., in place 
of Arthur H. Rider. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
G, 1909, 


Alexander, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


James F. Hunter to be postmaster at Lancaster, S..C., in place 
of James F. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1909. 

VIRGINIA. 

Robert Irby to be postmaster at Appomattox, Va. 

came presidential January 1, 1909. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

J. F. Hudson to be postmaster at Charleston, W. Va., in place 
of John E. Dana. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1908. 


Office be- 


WISCONSLN, 


Thomas H. Wylie to be postmaster at Owen, Wis. 


Office be- 
comes presidential April 1, 1909. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29, 1909. 


CONSUL-GENERAL, 


Edward D. Winslow to be consul-general of the United States 
at Stockholm, Sweden. 











COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Edward W. Durant, jr., to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTERB SERVICE. 


Cadet Engineer Charles Edward Sugden to be third lieu- 
tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


Cadet Engineer Benjamin Curtis McFadden to be third lieu- | 


tenant of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Cadet Engineer Francis Ellery Fitch to be third lieutenant 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Cadet Engineer Kurt Wolfgang Krafft to be third lieutenant 
of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Hilary Williams to be a lieutenant. 

Commander De Witt Coffman to be a captain. 

Commander Thomas D. Griffin to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Charles M. McCormick to be a commander. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) : 
David McD. Le Breton, 

Carl A. Richter, 

Husband E. Kimmel, 

Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde S. McDowell, 

Charles C. Soule, jr., and 

Luman E. Morgan. 
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The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- | 


tenants: 

David McD. Le Breton, 
Carl A. Richter, 
Husband E. Kimmel, 
Robert A. Dawes, 

Arthur G. Caffee, 

Clyde 8S. McDowell, 
Charles C. Soule, jr., and 
Luman E. Morgan. 


| 


| 


Second Lieut. Allen M. Sumner to be a first lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps. 
CHAPLAIN IN THE NAVY. 
Hugh M. T. Pearce to be a chaplain. 
RECEIVER OF Pusiic MONeEYs. 
John C. Ing to be receiver of public moneys at Sacramento, 
Cal. 
PoSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA, 
rank E. Smith, at Jerome, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Ora R. Miller, at El Centro, Cal. 
Flora B. Reynolds, at Mill Valley, Cal. 
ILLINOIS. 
Edgar N. Carter, at Oakland, II. 
Edward Cole, at Marshall, I. 
R. E. Mabry, at Fairfield, Il. 
Milton M. Pate, at Sandoval, Il. 
IOWA. 
William Stuart, at Armstrong, Iowa, 
KANSAS, 
ton, at Attica, Kans. 
. Raines, at Galena, Kans, 
KENTUCKY, 
Mike Hiughes, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William R. Brooks, at Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Fred D. Walker, at Belchertown, Mass, 
MINNESOTA, 
Charles G. Spaulding, at Mapleton, Minn, 
Robert S. Tucker, at Lake Benton, Minn, 
MISSOURL. 
Sebastian Netscher, at Pacific, Mo, 
James F. Rhea, at Dixon, Mo. 
MONTANA. 
Eugene R. Clingan, at Belt, Mont. 
Paul C. Long, at Taft, Mont. 
NEW YORK. 
William L. Cooke, at Edmeston, N. Y. 
Peter S. Krum, at Afton, N. Y, 


| 


———————— 
I 


| judge, first division, district of 


17 


o 


™ 





Isaac M. Smith, at Alden, N. Y. 
Charles M. Walrath, at Ellicottville, N. Y. 
Nathan P. Wild, at Valatie, N. Y. 
OREGON. 
syron A. Washburne, at Springfield, Oreg. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


James C. McGregor, at Indiana, Pa. ! 
Frank A. Springer, at Belle Vernon, Pa. 
TEXAS, 
George W. Crossman, at Garland, Tex. 
Thomas H. Danforth, at Goliad, Tex, 


Joseph Fohn, at Hondo, Tex 

Mary S. Parish, at Huntsville, Tex. 

James B. Seargent, at Orange, Tex. 

S. P. Stubbs, at Lubbock, Tex. 
WASHINGTON, 

DeWitt C. Hostetter, at Sumner, Wash. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

J. F. Hudson, at Charleston, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN. 

Christian A. Hansen, at Stoughton, Wis. 

WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate 


f 
THUY, 


March 29, 


UNITED STAtes District JUDGE. 
Thomas R. Lyons, of Alaska, to be United States district 
Alaska, 


. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 29, 1909 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of . 


Saturday's pre dings was read and ap 
proved. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent for ger 
eral leave to print on House bill 1438 » ten Ik e days 
after the final vote on the pas f ‘ j I e |} 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The vote on this bill, and y 
passes the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. Che final vote on this bill in the House 

Mr. CLARNW of Missouri. That is this particular bill pe 
here now? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido not mean after the conference report comes 
in, or anything of that kind, but after th s his 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I just want 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New ) asks ! 
mous consent for general leave to ] t on s bill for ten days 
after the passage of the bill by the House Is there obj 

Mr. PAYNE. Upon the subje of the 1 

The SPEAKER. On this bill. he Chair hears no obj 

Mr. PAYNE. I move that the House resolve itself int: 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of I 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1438s. 


rhe ques 1 was taken, and the motion was agreed to 
The House accordingly resolved itself into ¢ i 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. OLMs it 


the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Who 


House on the state of the I on, for the further consideratio 
of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff l. 

Mr. FORNES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be as brief as p« 5 
in calling the attention of the House and the « tr) 
in my judgment—formed by many years of business experit 
and observation in our « itry and ab ! d 
and consequently unjus sions of facts, in tl pending 
tariff bill. If tariff is a tax, as ruly is, then the bill pronesed 
may well be defined as a d Tr tax on the many for the | ‘ 
fit of the favored few Phe « tities « S ° and evel 
in obtaining the necessaries of fe and the comforts 
ever have been, and ¢ W ! s | s the x d ex 
life struggle of the masses against vested advantages of al 
struggle of the masses ag ested adv teges of sI ] 
classes. If this bill be 3 w. then I pred that t van 
tage of the favored asses W l pr ( iced and that 
the laborer, the me he ; the small 1 u 
facturer, and the commercial house w me reater difficul- 
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ties in earning a fair livelihood. The necessaries of life are 
agricultural products and provisions. Schedule G of the con- 
templated tariff bill increases the taxation on these from 
$18,161,265 to $32,171,658, an increase of $14,010,393, and on 
cotton products, the poor man’s wearing apparel, and largely 
house furnishing material, $1,056,847. The greater amount of 
the fourteen-million increase consists of the proposed duty on 
tea, namely, eight million. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been, and still is, a proverbial rule 
that only about 5 per cent of commercial men are successful ; 
that gain a fair livelihood and accumulate enough for old 
age and family demands. The record of time has established | 
few exceptions to this caleulation, hence we may assume 
that 95 per cent of the people must render lifelong labor for 
self-support. Two items alone in the bill submitted by the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee im- 
pose an additional cost of $15,060,240 annually upon the labor- 
ing Is this just? Is it honorable? It may be, ac- 
cording to the doctrine and practices of the Republican party— 
to protect the interests of the favored few at the cost of the 
many, to enrich the rich and impoverish the poor. When 
compared, how noble and beneficent seem the doctrines of 
Democracy to-day, and as they have ever been—watchful of | 

| 
| 


is, 


classes. 


the welfare of the masses, lessening their costs of necessaries 
of life, and so increasing the value of their labor and business 
interests. 

I admit the necessity of sufficent revenues for the effective | 
and economical support of the Government, but I do not for one | 
moment admit the justice of the Republican doctrine as again 
exemplified in the so-called “ Payne bill,” of a protective tariff 
and only inasmuch as affects the difference of cost of labor. In 

. . ' 
this respect I may properly quote the excellent theory of Daniel | 
Webster, pronounced in his great speech in Faneuil Hall in 1820, 
referring to the policy of protection. He stated: 

To individuals, this policy is as injurious as it is to the Government. 
A system of artificial protection lends to the people too much reliance 
on the Government. If left to their own choice of pursuits, they de- 
pend on their own skill and industry. But if the Government essen- | 
tially affects their occupations by its systems of bounties and prefer- 
ences, it is natural, when in distress, that they should call on the 





Government for relief. Hence a perpetual contest carried on between | 
the different interests of society. Agriculturists taxed to-day to sus- | 
tain manufacturers, commerce taxed to-morrow to sustain the agricul- 
turists, and their impositions, perhaps, on both manufacturers and 
agriculturists to support commerce. And when the Government has 
exhausted its invention in these modes of legislation, it finds the re- | 
sult less favorable than the original and natural state and course of | 
things. 


He could hardly conceive of anything worse than a policy 
which should place the great interests of the country in hostility 
to one another—a policy which should keep them in constant 
conflict and bring them periodically to fight their battle in Con- | 
gress. A protective tariff never has and never can give stability | 
and satisfaction to its own beneficiaries. Its natural aim is to 
attain a prohibitive figure. For instance, consider the demands 
of our woolen manufacturers to-day—demanding the same pro- 
tection they now possess and have since 1897—and are promised 
it, because I believe the Ways and Means Committee at the 
hearings, it seems, heard only those witnesses who were favor- | 
able to the retention of the present tariff, excepting on the very 
low grades of woolens. I have frequently visited important 
sections of woolen factories in Europe, purchasing from the 
manufacturer; and from information obtained there, declare 
waves in the mills there are not 100 per cent lower than in our 
woolen mills, as stated at the hearings. 

Forty per cent higher is an extreme figure. Owing to im- 
proved machinery, lower rate of interest, lower rate of freight, | 
greater skill of our weavers, lower cost of material, it seems 
to me preposterous for our manufacturers to claim that they 
need or will need in the future as high a tariff as the present 
law imposes. When I note the statements and demands of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, how verified 
become the predictions made by Daniel Webster in 1820, how 
significant the patriotic declaration made by the wool manu- 
facturers in 1857, when it was proposed to increase the duty on 
woolens, stating, “Let us alone.’ The fact should not be 
overlooked that a hundred per cent tariff on woolens prevents | 
fair competition; hence increases the price to the consumer, | 
which is again a burden on ninety-five out of every hundred | 
people of our country. To justify their request to retain the | 


present tariff, they call attention to the small dividends paid 
by the mill corporations, but they do not allude to the over- 
capitalization or gross profits. Why should the duty on wool | 
remain nominally the same? Is it to help the meat trust? Is 
it to prevent our wool manufacturers selling in the markets of | 
the world, thereby gaining wealth for our country and a larger | 
demand for labor? In 1908 the wool production was 311,000,000 


| Reduced 


| tween nations as between individuals. 


| coffee and 


| ported spirits and wines. 


| considerate and just. 


pounds. The normal demand of our wool manufacturers is 
quoted to be 500,000,000 pounds annually; hence we im- 


port about 200,000,000 pounds, realizing a revenue of about 
$20,000,000. Suppose the manufacturer could obtain his wool 
10 per cent cheaper; then it would eliminate the $20,000,000 
tariff outlay and, reducing the ad valorem duty on imported 
cloth from 50 to 40 per cent, it would, I feel confident, still 
enable the American manufacturer to protect wages and, 
moreover, sell in the foreign markets. Again, why should the 
woolgrowing industry receive a bounty of fully 3O per cent? 
Surely the trifling expenditure of cost of labor to feed and 
shear a flock of sheep does not warrant it; nor does the higher 
cost of grazing land in our country as compared with similar 
land and shipping facilities in other sections of the world. 
The wool schedule ought to be reduced fully 20 per cent. It 
would be no injustice, and it would reduce the cost of clothing 
to the millions only earning a bare existence. When we con- 
template the principal sources of our wool production and fmd 
that of the 311,000,000 pounds produced in 1908 271,000,000 
pounds were grown in so-called “safe” Republican States, 
about 20,000,000 in doubtful States, and the balance in Demo- 
cratic States, the tenacity with which the Republican party 
adheres to its policy of pretended protective tariff on wool is 


| very clear and significant. 


It can not or will not understand that the wisest commercial 
policy is and ever will be for any nation having the natural 
resources we possess to so apply them that the finished product 
thereof can be sold in the markets of the world, and if so, 
home consumption can be obtained at the least cost. The ex- 
pansion of trade creates an active and steady labor market. 
cost of living and steady employment more than 
equalizes a slight reduction perchance of wages. Our cotton 
mills compete successfully with the manufacturers of the 


| world, pay relatively as high wages as are paid in any indus- 


try, and why? Simply because they obtain the raw material 
as cheap as do their competitors. American genius, coupled 
with the best mill equipments, has made our cotton products 
the foremost in the world’s market value. An unbiased, scien- 
tific, just tariff on our wool and woolens would soon place our 
wool manufacturers in the same proud position. Even if it 
would increase importation, it would not only proclaim to all 
the people our conception of the best and broadest “ interna- 
tional commercial policy ” is to sell in all markets possible, and 
not prohibit foreign markets on account of our excessive tariff 
to sell to us. To “live and let live” is as good a motto be- 
If our woolen manufac- 
turers could, under a just and liberal tariff, sell but 5 per cent 


| of their four hundred millions of annual production in foreign 


markets and importations would be increased by that amount 
it would not only stimulate international trade, but it would 
add to the Government's revenue at least fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, thereby making it entirely unnecessary to put the ex- 
tremely unjust tariff of 8 cents a pound on tea or any tax on 
lumber. In this connection I desire to express my 
emphatic disapproval of a specific tax on tea. If it is to be 
taxed, it should be on an ad valorem basis, thereby increasing 
the cost only as the value increases. Mr. Chairman, a further 
study of the bill shows only an increase of 3} per cent on im- 
If the proclaimed object of the revi- 
sion of the tariff is to raise sufficient revenue to meet the goy- 
ernment expenditures is true, then, in all fairness, why was not 
the duty raised at least 10 per cent on such a luxury as cham- 
pagne? It surely would not affect the poor man’s pocket as 
will the tariff on tea, coffee, chicory, also women’s wearing ap- 
parel, or an increased tariff on beer, the people’s beverage, 
und already excessively taxed for local and national revenue. 
The increased duties average fully 50 per cent on many fam- 
ily necessities, but champagne, a prominent item in the spirit 
and wine schedule, pays a duty of about 40 per cent of its 
value, as heretofore. The several petitions I received, signed 
by hundreds of honored citizens, residents of my district, pro- 
testing against the contemplated unjust tax on tea and coffee, 
should be heeded by Congress, because their appeal is most 
In place of an inheritance tax, which is 
already imposed by most of the States of the Union, and justly 


| so, because the property is subject to the jurisdiction and re- 


sponsibilities of the state or local government, the National 
Government could properly impose a tax of 2 per cent on divi- 
dends paid by all corporations, whether incorporated by na- 
tional or state laws. It would be least burdensome and uni- 
formly collected at a minimum cost. In this connection I desire 
to state that I have always been of the opinion that a graded 


| income tax for national revenue is proper, based on property 
| value, 


because the peaceful possession and protection of 


such property of a citizen, wherever situated, is guaranteed by 
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the Government. The greater the extent and value of such tariff is never mentioned, and the merely incidental features 


property, the greater the degree of responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore the justice of a varying percentage on 
a personal income. The proper schedule, in my judgment, 
would be one-half of 1 per cent on an income of less than 
$1,000 annually, 1 per cent on $1,000 to $2,000, 14 per cent on 
$2,000 to $4,000, 2 per cent on $4,000 to $6,000, 24 per cent on 
$6,000 to $10,000, 3 per cent on $10,000 to $20,000, 34 per cent 
on $20,000 to $40,000, 4 per cent on $40,000 to $60,000, 44 per 
cent on $60,000 to $100,000, 5 per cent on $100,000 and over. I 
am fully aware that objections are made to an income tax on 


1ature. In answer to such objections, I will state regarding 
the first one, if it is illegal it should be legalized by a consti- 
tutional amendment; the second one, that it is no more of a 
personal nature than is a personal tax. I have full faith in the 
honesty of our American citizenship, therefore believe it would 
be readily and conscientiously paid. It would at all times 
produce sufficient revenue for urgently needed improvements of 
our waterways and the creation of new ones, especially the 
proposed ship canal connecting Lake Erie with Lake Michigan, 
thereby lessening freight charges, hence decreased cost to the 
consumer, and the enlargement of exportations, and thus a 
rapid increase of the Nation’s wealth. I sincerely believe that 
the suggestions contained in these brief remarks are worthy of 


the serious consideration of Congress, to e ent : axes | -. : ; ; ’ : 
y leration of Congre to the end that taxe | sistance to new or struggling industries, as well as to give aid 


should be levied where they are least burdensome. 
Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, the various schedules of the 
proposed tariff bill, known as the “‘ Payne measure,” have been 


thoroughly thrashed out since its introduction a week or more | 


ago. 

I shall not confine myself strictly to the bill, but discuss the 
principles on which the fabric rests. 

Of recent years the so-called “economic interpretation” of 
history has been making headway among the students of the 
human race and its civilization; and beyond question there is a 
great measure of weight back of the principle that human 
pregress and uplift from savagery has been furthered more by 


economic desires than by any other measure of progress or | 


civilization, with the possible exception of religion. The desire 


have grown apparently into the principal place, and in this 
conflict over incidentals the people are distracted from the truth. 

Another regrettable feature of the tariff discussion is the 
inconsistency of the various organized bodies of standpatters; 
they can not agree among themselves as to just what they want, 
except a general higher scale of schedules; and they fill the 
public prints with their petty quarrels and expect the American 
people to feel deeply interested. Perhaps their real intention 


is to fool the people into a forgetfulness of the real nature of 






} the question, and to keep them committed to a tariff for the 
account of its doubtful constitutionality and also its inquisitorial | nit 


protection of American « The old, old story of pro 
tection to infant industries is no longer used to deceive the 
voters of the country. 

Let us hope that the time has arrived when the people can 
no longer be fooled by such Punch and Judy methous; the manu 
facturers and capitalists should be told once for all that tariffs 
were not intended for their special benefit, but for the raising 
of necessary revenue with the least hardship to the individual 
taxpayer. This is the only ground upon which a tax can be 
justified at all, and is the only ground upon which Congress can 
legally impose the tax. 

When it comes to the actual imposition of such a tax on im- 
ports, and the selection of articles for the purpose, it has been 
customary in all countries to afford a certain measure of as 





i =o 
in the payment of living wages to the workingman. The method 
is well known and hardly requires explanation; but these prin 
ciples have never been used by any government, or even per 
miited, beyond the initial stages of an industry, except in the 
matter of wages. 

It was reserved for the Republican party to carry this pro- 
tective principle to its logical conclusion, the use of an import 
tax as a protection to capital, or, to put it in their words, as a 


* protection to infant industries.” We see the logical conclusion 


| of this principle in our country to-<lay. In the past twenty years 


the infant industries have grown into gigantic corporations, the 


wonder of the world. Are these great manufacturing industries 





| still “infant industries?” No; but they have become the arro 


to soften the hardships of life by the good things which nature | 


affords, rather than by intellectual indifference or by the re- 
ligious promise of rewards in a future life, is surely a natural 


and, at the same time, a grand conception. The wrestling of | 
prosperity from nature and the protection of each man in the | 


happiness thus earned is a sufficient aim in life for individuals 
and governments, and may be the key to all future progress. 

But without going to the full lengths of the advocates of the 
economic interpretation of human history, we know that 
nothing so concerns us as the compensation we receive for our 
labors and the limitations put upon this compensation in the 
way of cost of living, taxes for protection against all other 
creatures, and the liberty we enjoy in the use or distribution of 
any excess or surplus. 

And it is for these very reasons that the tariff question is of 
such grave importance to the American people. Besides provid- 
ing for the expenses of government by taxation, it touches the 
pockets of the people in so many other ways under present con- 
ditions as to have become a means of embarrassment to some, 
misery to many, and oppression to all. 

It is astonishing that the question is so little understood, in 


gant masters of trade and commerce. Hundreds of millions 
have been wrung from the people in the shape of abnormal 
profits, destroying the very foundation on which the whole tariff 
spoliation fabric rested. 

From whence came the gigantic wealth of the steel magnates, 
the iron, coal, and glass barons? How did men, from a small 
ittance, in fifty years or less become the possessors of hundr« 


i 
of millions? By what means did these men become the owners 
f 


of residences costing $5,000,000? The answer is easy e pro 
tective tariff of the Republican party did it. The beneficiaries 
were not to blame. True, they were frequently called for 


campaign funds to save the country. 


The Republican party principle has heretofore been as ted 
to be the protection of American industrie espe 
industries, but in default of the infant ones, the iy old ind 
tries, so long as they are dignified by the country’s name d 
their promoters ask for protection. In their last national party 


platform, however, they have gone one step further, and their 
principle is now declared to be the equalizing of the d 


| in production cost between American and foreign manufa res, 


| the usual protective principle, plus a 


spite of the fact that it affects the entire country, and has been | 
the shuttlecock of the political parties for years. But here is | 
some jusification for this lack of knowledge when we consider | 


how little the real purpose of a tariff is mentioned in the discus- 
sions of it. 

In the past year an immense mass of matter on this sub- 
ject has pervaded the country; the newspapers have been filled 
with it, associations and societies have discussed it, many peo- 
ple have issued their views in interview or pamphlet, or have 
addressed meetings or talked at dinners. But always and 


everywhere the tariff has been spoken of in its relations with | 


trade and commerce and industry and manufactures; its effects 
on prices and wages, on cost of living, on trade balances, have 
been feelingly referred to; and blood has almost been spilled 
over questions of increased or decreased schedules, and their 
ability to open new markets or their tendency to cripple infant 
industries. 

And yet all these things are merely incidentals to a tariff; 
it is necessary to raise funds for the expenses of government, 
and a tax on imports is one of the methods. The internal- 
revenue tax never seems to excite anybody, nor lead to party 
disputes. The raising of revenue is the only excuse for such 
a tax on imports, and is the only constitutional authority for 
Congress to thus tax the consumers, But this essential of a 


reasonable profit to An 
ican manufacturers. 
Thus for the first time in history it is declared to be the 


purpose of the Government to so use the taxing power as to 
guarantee the American manufacturer and capitalist his prof 
its. The tax is imposed on the people, but it must be so i 
posed as to give the profits to these favored few. It is a 
pity that the American people are not permitted to understand 
this up-to-date Republican doctrine because of the great 


made by these favored ones in their struggles over the d 
vision of the profits. 


Some hope for the people is in sight, however. It has | i 
decreed that there shall be a revision of the tariff schedules, 


and the Committee on Ways and Menns has been ends t 

to frame a bill which will permit of the execution of the decree. 
But in the hearings on this bill the same conflict of testimony 
has been apparent; practically no one has been heard except 
representatives of the Republican favored classes, the protected 
few. and while most of them want the tariff revised, yet they 
insist it shall be done in the schedules which affect the other 
fellow. Their particular industry still needs protection, but 


the industries of the other fellows can stand a little revision. 
They are willing to have the tax burden of the people lightened 
somewhat, but not at the expense of their own profits, which 
the newly formulated Republican principle guarantees to them. 
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Let me adduce a few remarks from these hearings and from 
statements of some of the sincere revisers: 


Mr. CARNEGIE (in answer to a question by a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee). My dear sir, allow me to tell you just what 
happened about that I purposely refrained from reading the state- | 
ments of interested parties. They are incapable of judging justly. No 


judge should be permitted to sit in a cause in which he is interested ; 
and you make the greatest mistake in your life if you attach impor- | 
tance to an interested witness. You would not do it in a court of 


justice, would you? 
respect his 
laughter. ] 


If the judge were interested in a cause, would you 
decision? [ No response.] Silence in the court. [Great 
Upon my word, I must laugh at you people. 


Mr. H. E. Miles, the well-known Republican and manufacturer, 
said: 


For relief from the infinite grasp and hurt of the present tariff; a 
tariff that is not a protective tariff in any sense: a tariff that is in 
truth and in fact a bastard tariff, many of the schedules having no rela- 
tion whatever to the principle of protection, or if related, then misap- | 
plying and abusing them. | 

| 


In an article in the North American Review of last January, 
published the month before he came to Washington as the rep- 


resentative of the industrial interests of the country, Mr. Miles 
said: 





We make small objection to the three hundred millions of tariff | 
revenue that went last year into the Government Treasury, but we | 
make very great objection to the five hundred millions or more that | 

| 


went into the pockets of the favored few who collected the revenue for 
their personal and private gain, with the connivance and approval of 
Congress, in products made within this country. 

Imagine for a moment the significance of this statement; 
grasp its shocking import. This Republican, this manufacturer, 
this protectionist, and withal this critical student of public 
affairs tells us that the present system is taking from the 
American people in sheer plunder five hundred millions a year 
or more, 

Some of the testimony at the hearings were startling to the 
Republican members of the committee and to the country at | 
large. After years of preaching about the sacredness of the | 
tariff and the disasters bound to follow in the wake of any re- 
duction, some of the favored ones have boldly declared that the 
favored industries no longer needed protection. Mr. Carnegie 
stated, and reiterated in many ways, that the steel industry no 
longer needs protection; that the day has passed when any for- | 
eign country can seriously affect our steel manufactures, tariff 
or no tariff. In another place Mr. Carnegie stated positively | 
that the Republic has become the home of steel and this is the 
age of steel. 

Judge Gary, in his testimony, was willing to admit that the 
United States Steel Corporation no longer needed a tariff on 
steel as a protection against foreign competition, but feared | 
that some of the smaller concerns might still need it. The | 
smaller concerns he referred to are all gigantic plants, capital- 
ized at millions and paying dividends on the millions. Judge 
Gary’s testimony was a case of willingness to reduce the tariff, 
but at the expense of some other industry; of admitting that 
he no longer needed protection, but appealing for help for his 
weaker brothers. 

There was much other testimony of the character of Mr. Car- 
negie’s, to the effect that many industries were now so large and | 
powerful that protection could be dispensed with: that our coun- 
try was competing with the world in many lines and beating 
them with cheaper cost of production; and that, in the interest 
of the American taxpayers, the tariff should be scaled down. 

That these standpatters have been willing to admit in anv 
way that the tariff needs revision is due to the long-continued 
agitation of the Democratic party, the real champion of the 
people. It has shed some light in the dark places and made 


| cation 


| temptation to tax tea; 
| to be protected, and the few experiments in its culture now 





some of the people realize the iniquity of present conditions. 
This has brought the dominant party to the point of revising 
the tariff or forfeiting its power; and under duress it has con- | 
sented to some revision, on the principle that it is better to have 
nine-tenths of the loaf than none of it. 

In conformity with this decision of the Republican party 
and under pressure from President Taft, the majority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee have presented the 
bill now before the House. Apart from all partisan differences 
of opinion, I think it can safely be said that the introduction 
of the bill and indorsement covernment measure 
marks a turning point in the economic history of the country. 
After twelve years of a prohibitive tariff, it required some 
courage to admit that the schedules were too high and needed 
cutting down in the interest of the American people; it re- 
quired courage to admit that the arguments relied upon for 
twelve years were not sound believed and are now 
ineffective from one cause or another. 

As the bill in the main, so its framers claim, provides for 
some radical reductions, it can be indorsed to that extent with- 
out violation of party pledges; and in so far as the pending 


its as a 


as as 








measure provides for real reductions in the tariff, especially 
free raw material, I am willing to support it. I am particu- 
larly pleased with the reduction of the steel schedules, an indi- 


that the members of the committee must have been 
convinced that Mr. Carnegie was right in his contentions. 


The putting of hides on the free list is also a provision that 
meets with sincere approval, as well as the reduction in the 
leather, shoe, wool, coal, and lumber schedules; even if these 


| pleasing results were an effort to stop the harmful agitation 


of New England Republicans in their efforts to bore holes 
in the tariff wall, yet the effort will be of benefit to the people, 
and its incorporation in the pending bill is praiseworthy. 

But it is a pity that the committee could not put away the 
surely there is no American tea industry 


carried on have not asked consideration as an infant industry; 


|} a tax on tea can benefit no one in a Republican sense and is 
| purely and simply a new burden added to the tax load of our 


people. Apart from the historical associations of a tea tax 
which England once tried to levy on certain colonies of hers, 
and from the general history of tea in the world’s commerce, 


| the fact that tea shares with coffee the distinction of being 
| about our only untaxed articles of food or drink should have 


saved it from the arm of the tax gatherer. 

I am opposed to this tax, and hope it will be eliminated from 
the present bill, or, if retained, changed to an ad valorem duty 
of, say, 20 per cent instead of 8 and 9 cents per pound. 

Another general provision of this bill, that for a maximum 
and minimum tariff, should be condemned without reservation. 
It is a scheme to force the Government into tariff wars with 
other countries, and can have no other than evil effects. 
Whether used as a threat or a retaliation, it will be harmful, 
and, as is always the case, it will result in increasing the taxes 
on imports, making the American people, the consumers, on 
whom the heaviest burden of taxation always falls, foot the 
bills. In addition to that, it will more than offset all the good 
done by reducing some of the schedules and destroy the hope 
created by putting a few things on the free list. Saddest of 
all to contemplate is the working of this provision on coffee 
imports, for it will surely sweep away this last untaxed article 
of food and drink and make the dining table groan with its 
last burden. Let us be fair in this matter of tariff schedules; 
let us have one price for all and a square deal; not a shifting 
scale of prices, with the consequent bargaining and jobbing and 
constant conflicts with every nation willing to sell us things. 
The coffee schedule will result in an increase in price, as Brazil, 
from which the bulk of our coffee comes, charges an export 
duty, which is to be added as an import tax. 

The hand of President Taft is again visible in this bill in 
the provisions for reciprocal free trade with the Philippines, and 
all honor is due him for the hand. One of the most incompre- 
hensible things about the standpat attitude was its blind in- 
justice to its own ward. The Republican party was responsible 
for the retention of these islands, yet would not lift a hand to 
help them to become self-supporting. The free trade which 
the States enjoy, and which is now enjoyed by Porto Rico, was 


| denied to the other ward; annexed to us without consent, with- 
| out a voice as to their wishes in the matter, these islands asked 


for a little help from us. Sternly refused, they were forced 
to sell their products to the world in order to live, The Re- 
publican party forced the islands into the position of being 


| owned by us, but begging a living from the rest of the world, 


tut the sugar and tobacco men had their pocketbooks to look 
after, and could not be bothered about a few islands out in the 


| Pacific; the sacred tariff must be left inviolate, even though a 
| few million people must starve to death. 


President Taft under- 
stood the matter, however, and has never taken the trouble to 
conceal his views; and these have now been incorporated in 
the present bill, at least to some extent. The Philippines will 
not have free trade with us, to which they are entitled; but 
they will get a good measure of it, and they will find the taste 
so good that only the full measure will satisfy them. True, 
the sugar and tobacco men will how], but it will be the cry of 
the stuffed pig when some little morsel slips away from it. 

The admission of error made by the standpatters in the new 
attitude toward the Philippines is at once offset by the pro- 
vision for a tax on inheritances. This latter is a distinct in- 
vasion of the rights of the States, and, as a Democrat, I protest 
against it. Senator Root informed the States a few years ago, 
while speaking for President Roosevelt, that unless the States 
exercised the rights and powers reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution, that the National Government would take them away 
by constitutional interpretations in the Supreme Court. Are 


we here confronted with an effort to take away one of these 
rights, not by judicial interpretation, but by the taxing power? 
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The right to tax inheritances is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion either directly or indirectly as a right reserved to the 
States; but as it is a means used by some 36 or 37 States at 
present for the raising of revenue, surely they have settled 
their claim to have it considered as a right. And the States 
have deprived Senator Root’s suggestion of its force by actually 
exercising the right. 

The States can even set up the doctrine that the taxing of 
inheritances is a vested right, in which they should be protected 
by law. But the very Government which should protect them 
is now determined to enter their field, and to utilize one of 
their means of raising revenue; it will be an invasion of vested 
rights of the most heinous description, and should be denounced 
in unmeasured terms. 

The States will surely look to their rights in this matter, and 
will undoubtedly protest against this provision of the present | 
bill; and, as a Democrat, with the instinctive jealousy of my 
party against all encroachments on the reserved rights of the 
States, I protest against a national taxing of inheritances, direct 
and collateral. 

I might give my active support to the administration tariff 
bill now pending if such changes were made in it as already in- 
dicated, particularly the elimination of the maximum and mini- 
mum provision, and the taxation of inheritance, and the grant- 
ing of immediate free trade to the Philippines, and the placing 
of tea on the free or the ad valorem list as well as that of 
coffee by removing section 533 of the Payne bill. I would also 
ask for the placing of wool and steel on the free list. As these 
would be a much fairer revision, and more in line with public 
sentiment than seems to be provided for by the present bill, they 
might receive my vote, which I would not feel inclined to give 
to the present bill as long as it carried with it such objectionable 
features as stated. 

On several occasions I have felt it my duty while opposing 
the ship-subsidy schemes, mooted in this House, to point out 
how our American shipping might be stimulated by a reduction 
of the tariff. And now that an actual reduction of the tariff 
seems to be in prospect, I am encouraged to prophesy as to its 
beneficial results in shipping; if the reduction of schedules was 
absolute and not deprived of their genuineness by the sliding 
scale, I might almost figure out how Americans could engage in 
the shipping business without the help of grants from the Public 
Treasury. The tariff reduction may prove after all to be a 
false hope, and the sliding scale precipitate us into greater tax 
burdens than ever, but that remains to be seen when the new 
schedules go into effect. 

Like railrond transportation, shipping rates are cheapest to 
the shippers when there is a cargo both ways. At the same time 
this double cargo enables the shipowner to net a good profit. As 
the tariff has paralyzed American shipping both ways, and made 
it impossible for American shipowners to realize a profit unless 
they charged exorbitant rates for the one-way transportation, 
the foreign owners got the business. But with transportation 
both ways the American owners could well afford to reduce their 
prices to American shippers and be assured of their trade. The 
problem is simple enough, but the standpatters would not learn 
the lesson here any more than they would in the case of the 
Philippines; but as they have come to the latter, so they must 
come to the former if American shipping is to be revived. 

Profitable shipping requires trade and cargoes, and unless these 
can be furnished the ships will rot atthedocks. Giving the own- 
ers subsidies does not solve the problem, for that is merely taking 
from the Treasury profits which should be earned by the ships; 
it is guaranteeing profits to the owners by robbing the public 
funds. No; the only. way to make the idle ships pay is to. put 
them into use carrying cargoes, and the only way they can se- 
cure cargoes is to stimulate trade and commerce by cutting 
down some of the barriers. This view is so simple as to be 
easily grasped by the uninitiated, and yet the trusts and combi- 
nations of the country will not see it. Yet if the present reduc- | 
tion proves to be genuine and effective, it will surely result, 
among other things, in some revival of our shipping trade in 
American ships. Foreign-built yachts owned by Americans 
should pay a duty. On this subject I have attached some letters 
fully explaining the matter. All in all, the pending bill is only 
a step in the right direction. It should force some of the trusts | 
to stop fattening on the American people; the standpatters, so | 
pungently and pointedly classified by Charles Francis Adams, | 
will have to back ovt from the tariff swill trough and give up | 
their signed and sealed licenses to defraud the Ameriean con- 
sumer. And when the people will send up a sigh of relief for 
even the little relief—if any should accrue from the present 
bill—the regret must be that the Republican party will claim 
the credit, and the good old Democratic party, the consistent | 
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and persistent advocate of tariff for revenue only, will be 
cheated of its dues. 

The lesson taught by the trusts has been learned by the Re- 
publican party; as the trusts have fattened on the people, so 
has the Republican party fattened on the agitation of the 
Democrats, and will now try to reap the gains which properly 
belong to the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland. The 
Republican party has reached the point where the people were 
angry at its stand-pat attitude and threatened to deprive them 
of their long-continued enjoyment of power. The Republicans 
stole the tariff reduction plan from the Democrats, and are now 
throwing it to the people as a sop to keep them quiet for a while. 

President Taft is undoubtedly sincere in his determination 
to afford the much-needed relief to the masses. Whatever 
benefit is derived from the proposed legislation when enacted 
into law will be due to his influence and to the determined and 
persistent efforts of the Democratic party in Congress. This 
effort to revise the tariff should speedily become an accom- 
plished fact,'so that the industries of the country may again 
assume their normally prosperous condition. No improvement 
of business can be expected until this matter is finally settled. 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY AND 
CHARLES L. Seasury & Co., 
Morris Heights, New York City, November 30, 1908 
lion. JosErnH A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. GouLDEN: I suppose at this time you are in receipt 
daily of some thousands of letters, and the question of tariff revisioa 
has become rather a monotonous one. 

While I do not know how you feel on this matter, I do think it 
fair to call your attention to a condition which I believe very few of 
the Congressmen or Senators know about. I am quite sure that com- 
paratively few Americans know about it either. 

Perhaps you have sometimes wondered why we builders of yachts 
were so poor, did not ride around in automobiles, and blow ourselves 
out generally, but the secret of all this is that our yards are idle a good 
deal of the time, because the wealthy men who can afford to own large 
yachts go over to the other side and have them built. Now, you would 
naturally suppose that such a luxury of luxuries as a steam yacht 
being brought into a country where we have protection should pay 
some duty, but the fact of the matter is not one cent of duty is col 
lected from such a source. Of course labor is cheaper abroad and the 
materials probably do not cost any more, and the result is that yachts 
ean be built abroad for very much less money than in this country, so 
that every year several millions of dollars are spent abroad for such 
purchases, while the yacht builders in this country can only look on 
and see their yards lie idle. A conservative estimate during the year 
1908 would be a loss of employment in the American yards of from 
5,000 to 10,000 men. 

Not only the component parts of the yacht. such as hull, spars, iron- 
works, joiner work, and machinery are duty free, but also all the acces- 
sories, the lighting plant, furniture, upholstery, bedding, china, silver 
and glassware, nautical instruments, and even the uniforms for the 
crew. 

If the owner of an American-built yacht desires to purchase any of 
such fittings that are made abroad, and buy them separately from the 
yacht itself, he must pay not only freight, but a very high duty, whereas 
the buyer of a yacht that is assembled abroad gets in scot-free 

Furthermore, these yachts that are built abroad are not subject to 
the United States pilot laws or regulations, neither do the United 
States authorities have any power to require licensed officers aboard 
such yachts, all of which are required of American-built yachts 

As you are aware, the merchant marine is amply protected by the 
existing laws, as foreign-built merchant vessels can not be brought into 
this country, even by paying a duty, whereas a foreign-built pleasure 
vessel can be purchased and entered into service in this country with- 
out paying one cent of duty. 

You will understand that this condition affects not only the vacht 
builder. but manufacturers of every accessory that goes into making a 
yacht complete. I do not understand why this condition could have ex 
isted as it has for so many years without some protest, but I am 


‘ 
the impression that the different builders have hesitated to call atten- 
tion to this fact, fearing that it might militate against their interests 
by the loss of possible orders from these wealthy people who can af 
ford such playthings. 

The matter should be brought up very forcibly, it seems to me, and 


something be done to eradicate this evil 
I know well your ability and push to right a wrong where it is 
patent, and I feel that in your hands this thing should be made ap- 





parent to everyone who has a voice in deciding the matter : 

Pardon this long letter, and accept my kind personal regards. 

Yours, very truly, 
JoHN J. Amory. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OT E OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, January 18, 1909 
Hon. J. A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives 

Sit As a reply to your letter of the 9th instant, in which 3» 
quest to be informed whether materials, fittings, and supplies i 
building of ships, sloops, yachts, etc., for coastwise and foreign 
would be admitted without the payment of duty, I have the hon 
inclose herewith a copy of the tariff act and invite your attention to’ 
sections 12 to 14 thereof, with special referen to the first 
tioned, which provides that all mater f foreign production w h 
ire necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United St 
for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade ! ‘ 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacil ports of the United Stat nd 
all such materials necessary for the din 4 I hiner ‘ ! 
as the articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may le 
ported in bond, and upon proof that such materials have en used for 
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such purposes no duty will be exacted. The section further provides 
that vessels receiving the benefit thereof shall not be allowed to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States more than two months in 
any one year except upon the payment of the duty. 

Section 4 of the act of January 16, 1895 (28 Stat., 625), provides that 
no licensed yacht shall engage in trade, and as section 12 refers to 
fittings and supplies for use in the building of ships engaged in trade 
the department is of the opinion that a yacht would not be entitled to 
the privileges of this section. 


Respectfully, BEEKMAN WINTHROP, 


Acting Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BURBAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, December 21, 1908. 
The Hon. JoseruH A. GOULDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GOuLDEN: I have received by reference from the Super- 
vising Inspector-General, Steamboat-Inspection Service, a letter dated 
November 380, 1908, from John J. Amory, president of the Gas Engine 
and Power Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co. Mr. Amory sug- 
gests a duty upon foreign-built yachts brought into this country by 
American citizens. This subject was presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee by the Hon. L. E. Payson about a week ago, and complying 
with your —— for suggestions, I think it would be well for you to 
confer with the Hon. Smrpno E. Payne, chairman, and other members 


of the Ways and Means Committee, leaving with them a copy of Mr. 
Amory’s letter. 


Respectfully, BH. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Commissioner. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
about the Republican platform and its provisions with reference 
to the question under consideration. The truth of it is that the 
last utterance of the Republican platform was the highest pro- 
tective-tariff declaration ever written by any party. All the 
other Republican platforms heretofore have contented them- 
selves by declaring for a protective tariff that would equalize 
the cost of production at home and abroad; but the Republican 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1908 goes a step farther in 
this pillaging of humanity and declares not only that the tariff 
shall be high enough to equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, but in addition thereto there 
shall be given to the manufacturer a “reasonable profit.” 
What is a reasonable profit? Who shall decide how much it 
shall be? Shall it be left to Mr. Carnegie, who started with a 
pittance and whose wealth, from the profit of his protected 
industry, increased by leaps and bounds until it became so great 
that he was not able to give it away? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Pricked by a conscience that has allowed him to 
loot for many years, he commenced to establish in the various 
cities and towns of the country libraries where hungry, ragged 
men might read of feasts they could not attend and of comforts 
they could not enjoy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Will 
you leave to Mr. Carnegie the right to say what is a reasonable 
profit? The country need not be surprised at this tariff bill. 
I know you won this last campaign, not upon your platform, 
but upon the popularity of the man who was then in the White 
House. You played the proposition in the West that you in- 
tended to revise the tariff downward, but the wise men still 
were in the East who had written your platform, and they 
provided that the tariff rates should be greater than ever be- 
fore; and when this tariff bill comes in with a provision 2 per 
cent greater than the Dingley bill, the country need not be 
surprised. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But they tell 
us that a reasonable profit should be added. You allow these 
gentlemen to fix the reasonable profit upon their watered stock, 
upon their fictitious values, upon their miscellaneous accounts. 
You allow the reasonable profit in the tariff bill to be so ar- 
ranged. 


I called the attention of the House to the fact that Secretary 
Taft in his inaugural address had left out the words “ reason- 
able profit,’ and I had hoped, as he had gotten in the presi- 
dential chair to rule all the people, that he had seen the mis- 
take of his party in that declaration, and that he might go back 
to the stand of Blaine and of Harrison and of all your illus- 
trious leaders heretofore and stand by that. But my friend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], evidently speaking for 
the President, being the son-in-law of the man who did more to 
elect Mr. Taft than all other forces combined and coming from 
the President’s home district in which the Chief Executive lives, 
we must believe that he speaks authoritatively when he says 
that President Taft stands where he always stood and where 
the platform puts him—in favor of a reasonable profit to the 
manufacturer. 

Let us see how the Republican party applies the platform 
declaration relative to the tariff and the “reasonable profit to 
the manufacturer.” I have here three columns, one the cost of 
labor to produce the article; another, the protective-tariff rate 
in this bill; and subtracting the cost of labor from the tariff rate 
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we get the “ reasonable profit’ you so generously give the trusts 
of the land. It is as follows: 


eS es 


| 


Protection | Profit for 
on ot | in this manu- 
—s bill. facturing. 


Percent. | Percent. | Percent. 
Standard Oil, on crude ofl__..._..-.-..__.-_. 3 99 97 
SRR ere ea 17 45 23 
Oe 19 45 26 
a ee 3 72 69 
be eg EEA 18 104 86 
SI Oi a Soe ail iasaagiiel 20 45 25 


eS el 


4 49 45 

OE OS ES SSeS 3 36 33 
14 70 56 

14 40 26 

6 79 73 

22 8s 66 

18 104 86 








The above table shows the operation of the present bill now 
under discussion. I allow the total cost of labor, when the 
platform of the Republican party only demands a tariff pro- 
tection to equal the “difference” in the cost of labor at “ home 
and abroad.” Yet, behold the “profit for the manufacturer” 
which is carried in this bill. The trusts are all most abund- 
antly provided for; the license to pillage the whole people is 
plainly given. Is there any wonder that they contribute mil- 
lions to the Republican campaign fund. But I beg you to be- 
hold how it is returned to them, even a thousandfold. 

What right have you to provide that a certain class of our 
people shall receive a reasonable profit from all the rest? If 
the farmer down in my country happens to meet with a mis- 
fortune in the growing of his crop, the price of his crop is not 
so high, and he fails to make a reasonable profit, has any gen- 
tleman risen upon this floor advocating a law that guarantees 
to him a reasonable profit? No, indeed; but the mortgage upon 
his home is foreclosed and it is sold, and the Treasury is not 
open to him nor the taxing power given to him, in order that 
he may have a reasonable profit. The laboring people of this 
country, who live in tenement homes and work for a pittance 
a day; how much have you given to them for a reasonable 
profit? Oh, no; this favored class of humanity—these men 
whose fortunes you have built up—you carefully take care of 
them in your platform utterance of a reasonable profit given 
to them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I notice one thing—that in the free list in this bill there is a 
provision which places fossils on the free list. I looked in the 
dictionary to find out the exact definition of a fossil. I won- 
dered why it was that the gentlemen upon the other side had 
placed fossils upon the free list. Here is the way that Webster's 
Dictionary describes a fossil : 


A fossil is a person whose views and opinions are extremely anii- 
quated ; one whose sympathies are with a former time rather than the 


present. 

{Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, it was a scheme on your part to get more protection- 
ists into this country free of duty, because we all know if there 
is a class of people whose views are extremely antiquated and 
whose sympathies are with a former time rather than the pres- 
ent, certainly it is the protective-tariff advocate. [{Laughter.] 
And why? 

Mr. REEDER. I understand that proposition was purely in 
the interest of the Democracy. 

Mr. JAMES. Your understanding, as-usual, is very’ vague 
[laughter], for the reason that if it had been in favor of the 
Democracy you would not have put it in the bill. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] But the reason you want fossils here is 
that you want to go back to a former time. And when was 
that? A time when you contended that the tariff was for the 
protection of infant industries; that they should be protected 
until they were able to stand upon their own feet; and now 
they have come to stand on everybody else’s feet. [Applause.] 
You want to give them more protection than ever in this bill. 
There is one difference I would make in this definition, and that 
is, instead of saying “one whose sympathies are with the past 
rather than the present,” I should amend it and say, “one 
whose sympathy is with the trusts against the people; ” and I 
believe you would have a much better definition of protection 
advocates. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But there is another article I notice you have taken from the 
free list in the Dingley bill. You had “cultch” upon the free 
list. You have stricken that from the free list in the Payne bill. 
I looked it up and found that “cultch” meant oyster shells. The 
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poor, the unemployed people of this country, driven into idleness 
by your Dingley bill, were cultivating some sort of a taste for 
oyster shells, and you at once took them off of the free list and 
placed them on the protected list. [Laughter and applause.] 

But what do you offer the farmer in this bill? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, I can hear our friends across the aisle go before the 
farmers and say, “ This bill gives you protection on your farm 
products. The Republican party has put a tariff of 25 cents 
per bushel upon wheat.” But let us examine this question. The 
farmer can not be the beneficiary of a protective system; he 
must necessarily be its victim. 

His wheat must be sold in the open markets of the world at 
prices fixed by them. Last year he exported 76,569,423 bushels 
of wheat. What benefit could protection be to him upon his 
wheat? Who will deny that the price the surplus brings in the 
open market fixes the price at home? Wheat in June, 1907, 
sold in Liverpool as follows: White, 33s. 6d. per quarter (504 
pounds), or 96 cents to $1.04 per bushel; red, 33s. 6d. per quar- 
ter (504 pounds), or 96 cents to $1.01 per bushel. 

The New York price in June, 1907, was 90 cents. 

The freight rate from New York to Liverpool in June, 1907, 
was 3.74 cents per bushel, making the American wheat in Liver- 
pool 93.74 cents per bushel. 

By this statement it will be seen that while wheat was 
bringing 90 cents in New York, which market our Republican 
friends tell the farmers they have so generously protected 
with a tariff of 25 cents per bushel, it was bringing from 96 cents 
to $1.04 in free-trade England. It cost the American farmer 3.74 
cents per bushel to transport his product from New York to 
Europe. What a fraud this discloses the protective theory to 
be when it is said to benefit the farmer in the sale of his wheat. 
Every sensible man knows very well that no farmer, no dealer, 
no person would be exporting his wheat to Liverpool if it did 
not bring more there than it would bring at home, for the 
simple reason that it cost him nearly 4 cents a bushel to ship 
it there, to say nothing of the cost of insurance and the hazard 
of transportation. [Applause.] 

And so it is with corn. Our Republican friends go to the 
great corn producers of the West and attempt to justify the 
protective-tariff robbery upon everything that they must buy 
by saying to them, “ We gave you a tariff duty of 15 cents a 
bushel on corn.” We exported last year 83,300,708 bushels of 
corn; we exported, in 1906, 117,718,657 bushels of corn. We have 
exported as high as 209,000,000 bushels of corn in one year, 
loading it upon ships, paying transportation to get it to for- 
eign markets, where there is no 15 cents protection afforded 
to it. What fools these men must have been if the 15 cents 
per bushel tariff makes the farmer’s corn sell for more at home 
than abroad. Why did they not sell it here? For the very 
simple reason that there was no market for it here. 

We produced more than we could consume. It was worth 
more abroad than it was at home. Corn in 1907 sold in Liver- 
pool at 23s. 6d. per quarter of 504 pounds, or 62 to 63 cents per 
bushel. At the same time corn was selling in New York at 59 
cents, which, with 34 cents added for freight, would make it 
worth about 63 cents delivered in Liverpool. The May export 
price was 574 cents, which, with 34 cents added for freight, 
would make about 61 cents per bushel in Liverpool. From this 
it will be seen that corn was bringing from 62 to 63 cents per 
bushel of 56 pounds in Liverpool, while the New York price was 
59 cents per bushel. And so it is upon all these articles on 
which they pretend to benefit the farmer by a tariff. So, gentle- 
men, the truth of the whole matter is that the tariff, so far as it 
relates to the farmer in affording him protection when he must 
sell in the open markets of the world, is not only a delusion and 
a snare, but a most consummate fraud. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And, Mr. Chairman, when the farmer has shipped 
his wheat to J.iverpool and sold it in that open market in com- 
petition with the world, he makes a purchase of farming imple- 
ments, of household goods, of the necessities of life, and they are 
shipped back to him. He comes down to the port in New York, 
and what is the result? You furnish him with a list which he 
must fill out. showing the character and quantity of goods he 
has. He must swear to this, and then he must pay an exorbitant 
tariff duty, fixed upon all these articles which he bought in the 
same market where he sold, before he can take them home to use 
them upon the farm where he raised the products that he sold. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

And the outrage of this protective tariff system is not fairly 
illustrated even by this example, because the amount the farmer 
would pay in this instance would go into the Treasury; but 
under the provisions of this bill the tariff is so high in most in- 
stances that all the protective tariff duties are added to the 
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price of the article he must buy, and go into the pockets of the 
monopoly and not into the Treasury. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.) For when a tariff becomes prohibitive the resuit 
is to keep out imports and to keep up prices, the result of which 
is the manufacturer acts as a collecting agent. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Can you tell the House what amount of 
corn or wheat was imported into this country last year? 

Mr. JAMES. About 10,000 bushels of corn. I have not the 
amount of wheat. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I suppose that was for seed purposes. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One further question: Is it not a fact that 
the market at Liverpool fixes the price of both corn and wheat 
as it affects this country, and, in fact, the whole world? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is correct. 

When this Republic was formed and the States associated 
themsees into a union the right of taxation was understood to 
be given to the Federal Government for the purpose only of ad- 
ministering the Government economically. No human being 
dared then to assert, no representative of monopoly assumed to 
proclaim, that the taxing power of the Government could be 
used for any other than the purpose of raising sufficient revenue 
to defray the expenses of the Government, administered in hon- 
esty and economy. The idea that the governmental power or 
the legislative decree could be invoked to aid some and pillage 
others, to enrich some and despoil others, was never dreamed 
of. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Such a contention 
that the taxing power of the Government could be used to en- 
hance the price of articles or protect them from competition 
was a species of Republicanism that had not then been born. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] No one can contend that 
the States could have been associated together under any such 
doctrine. 

The true position of the Democratic party upon the tariff 
question, stripped of all verbiage, is that the tax shall be gath- 
ered, first, from the articles of luxury, from the fortunes and 
incomes of the rich; then, if this does not produce enough, from 
the comforts of life, and if this does not produce enough, then 
from the necessities of life. The position of the Democratic 
party has always been that that class of our countrymen who 
prosper most are most greatly indebted to the Government, and 
therefore should bear more of its burdens. No party free from 
the domination of plutocracy would dare advocate any other 
doctrine. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the days gone by you have pretended the tariff system was 
all for the laboring man, yet you are now forced to admit that 
the American laborer is the most intelligent, the most skilled, 
the most industrious of all the world. He turns out over one and 
a half times as much work in the same hours as any other 
toiler on earth. He receives less for his labor, with this con- 
sidered, than any abroad, to say nothing of the increased and 
much greater cost of living in the United States. The Inborer 
here owes the wages he now gets to his own good sense in 
organizing. The labor unions have done more to kee) his 
wages at what they are than all the tariff laws ever written. 
Destroy the union and, though the tariff law remain as high as 
the sky, he would become an industrial slave. The Republican 
party refused to exempt the laborer’s organization from the 
antitrust law; they placed the toiling millions of the land, who 
have hearts that beat, hands that work, and lips that pray, 
along the side of merchandise, the droves of cattle, or tons of steel. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You refused to give him 
the same protection from oppressive injunction that you afford 
the rest of humanity; you refused to allow him to stand with 
all the rest when they come to the oppressive power of the 
federal court in the matter of injunctions. The Republican 
party gives to the manufacturer the power of the law to en- 
hance the price of his product, but at the same time it denies 
to the laboring man the right to publish the truth for his pro- 
tection. The manufacturer is given the protection of the law; 
the laborer is denied the publicity of truth. [Applause.] 

But there is a provision in this bill placing fluor spar on the 
taxed list—50 cents per ton on crude fluor spar. Mr. Van Cleave, 
the high priest of protection, complains that the steel trust has 
been hit hard by this bill; that the article that goes into the 
manufacture of steel as one of its ingredients—fluor spar—has 
been placed upon the taxed list at 50 cents per ton. I had a 


gentleman figure that out for me. He tells me that 5 pounds of 
fluor spar go into each ton of steel, and the amount of increase 
in this tariff bill upon the steel trust is one-tenth of 1 cent, or 1 
mill, per ton, and I know that you all must agree with me that 
that will ruin the steel trust if it is to stand a thing of that 
sort. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No wonder that Mr. 
Van Cleave feels that the country has been outraged, and ospe- 
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cially the steel trust, when you add to the price that it costs | ernments, and that was the right to be free and to enjoy the 


them to make a ton of steel one-tenth of 1 cent, or 1 mill. 
[Laughter.] You ought to be ashamed of yourselves for impos- 
ing upon this pitiless corporation in that way. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The truth of it is this tariff upon fluor 
spar was placed in the bill, in my judgment, for the purpose for 
which it is used by Mr. Van Cleave—to undertake to justify the 
steel trust in trying to maintain its robber tariff duties upon 
steel, which have enabled the steel monopoly to charge the Ameri- 
can people $28 for a ton of steel, and then ship across the sea 
the same article and sell in competition with the whole world 
to the foreigner at $18 to $20 per ton; a system that has pro- 
duced so many millionaires, who are only equaled in numbers 
by the paupers the policy has made. 

Tl Republican party for many years maintained its su- 
premacy by the fraudulent pretense that a tariff was not a tax 
paid by the consumer. Our forefathers knew better than this, 
for when they pitched the tea into Boston Harbor it was be- 
cause England had put a tax upon tea, which they had sense 
enough to know they would be compelled to pay when they 
bought it to place it upon their tables. Then, the Republican 
party justified the tariff upon the contention that if it were a 
tax it was paid by the foreigner. But all of these contentions 
and pretensions have been exploded. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, Will the gentleman yield 
for me to make a statement at this time—— 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi (continuing). On the sub- 
ject of the benefit the farmer is getting out of this tariff? There 
is a tariff on cotton ties which amounts to about 5 cents a bale, 
on every bale of cotton, and which does not yield to the Federal 
Treasury one nickel of revenue. In other words, under this 
tariff bill, they permit the steel trust to collect a royalty of 5 
cents on every bale of cotton produced in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and in connection with that I might say 
this, that if these gentlemen of the East, in New England, who 
have imposed this tariff tax upon the people of the Northwest, 
the West, and the South, produced cotton like the southern 
States do and had to sell it in the open markets of the world 
in competition with the poorly paid labor of Egypt and India, 
you would be taking out of the Treasury a bounty and giving 
it to your producers of cotton. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] But what is the contention? You say that the tariff 
increases the price of wool to the grower, and to the consumer 
you say that it cheapens the price of clothes. You say to the 
farmer that the tariff increases the price of wheat, and to the 
consumer you say that it decreases the price of flour. You say 
to the farmer that it increases the price of corn, and to the 
man who buys the meal that it decreases the price of meal. 
To the cattle grower you say that it increases the price of his 
cattle, and to the consumer you say that it decreases the price 
of beef, You say to the farmer that it increases the price 
of hides, and to the consumer that it decreases the price of 
shoes. And so on, all through your list, you are forced, when 
you go from one class of our countrymen to another, from the 
producer to the consumer, to entirely change your contention 
upon the tariff question in order to meet the divergent views 
held by the people in the various localities, whether they are 
consumers or producers. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Is it not a fact that through the rebate sys- 
tem the foreigner can buy American leather cheaper than the 
American, who produces it, through the Dingley bill? 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. He can do that. 
Upon this question of reasonable profit that you give to the 
manufacturer you have a provision also that fixes a maximum 
rate in this bill and a minimum rate. What is that? Your 
idea in having a maximum rate is that it will make govern- 
ments deal with us fairly in trade relations. Your contention 
in having a minimum rate is that it will offer them a reward 
for fair dealing. But what is the result? I never did believe 
in the contention that in order\to treat our people fairly we 
had to treat somebody else unfairly. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I never did believe in the doctrine that we ought 
to tax our people because others tax their people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I never did believe that we ought to 
give fair play to our people only when fair play is given by other 
governments to their people. [Applause.] We reversed that 
doctrine of governments one hundred and twenty years ago, 
when our fathers upon this continent gave to our people some- 
thing other people did not have and were refused by their gov- 


blessings of liberty. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, upon the maximum and minimum rate provision of the 
bill, let us see. You are going to punish the consumer in this 
country; and why? Because the governments across the sea 
will not deal fairly with our manufactures. Your whole vision 
sees only the manufacturer. You see the manufacturer when 
you place the tax upon our people here. You see the manufac- 
turer when you go to the maximum rate—always for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer. Now, let us see if we can not get fair 
play for the consumer. I am going to offer an amendment, if 
I have an opportunity, when this bill is under consideration, 
and I shall read it here: 

Provided, That whenever the President of the United States shall 
be satisfied that the price of any commodity or article of merchandise 
has been enhanced in consequence of any monopoly or trust in the 
United States, he shall issue his proclamation suspending the collection 
of all customs duties or import taxes on like articles of merchandise or 
commodities brought from foreign countries. Such suspension shall 


continue as long as such enhancement in pers of such commodity or 
article of merchandise exists and until revoked by the President. 


Will you gentlemen be in favor of that? That is the mini- 
mum rate of free trade and a minimum rate in favor of and 
for the benefit of the consumer, when the manufacturer does 
not deal fairly with our people here. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] You want to punish somebody when the manu- 
facturer is not dealt fairly with. Now let us punish the manu- 
facturer when he fails to deal fairly with the people who build 
this protection wall around him and protect him from competi- 
tion with the world. This amendment is in the interest of the 
people. It can not be invoked against any commodity except 
when that commodity has been monopolized by the lawless. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] What objection can be 
offered to this? Who is willing to contend that the maximum 
rate should be invoked in the interest of a manufacturer be- 
cause some government has done wrong, and deny that the free 
list should be the protection of the American consumer when 
the manufacturer has become a brigand, pillaging without con- 
science from the people whose laws afford him protection and 
strength? Who is willing to contend that it is just that the 
manufacturer should be permitted to monopolize a certain 
article of necessity to our people, raise the price as high as they 
can stand, and then ship the same article across the sea and sell 
it in competition with the open world at a less price than he 
sold it for at home? 

Let the minimum rate of the free list be invoked in the in- 
terest of untrammeled trade and open competition for the bene- 
fit of the consumer, the one at last who makes his country great, 
as well as invoke the maximum rate in the interest of the manu- 
facturer to punish another people. Some gentlemen may say 
this is too much power to place in the President’s hands, I 
deny it. This is not the power of “oppression.” It is the 
power of “suppression” of monopoly, the power to relieve the 
people. Our Republican friends were willing in the Dingley 
bill to place in the hands of the President the power to declare 
a tariff duty which did not exist to become operative. It was 
not a power that was too great to place in the hands of the 
Chief Executive then, because if he exercised it it redounded 
to the interest of the manufacturer. So then, I ask that the 
same proposition be reversed and the President be permitted 
to exercise this power in the interest of the people, for the 
benefit of the people and against the men who oppress them 
with monopoly. The provision that. you have in the Dingley 
tariff bill—it is section 3—provides that whenever the Presi- 
dent, with a view to securing reciprocal trade relations with 
countries producing coffee, tea, and tonka beans, wienever 
any such government shall not be treating us fairly in trade 
relations, shall have the right to do what? Put the tariff up 
on tea and on coffee, articles that all the people must consume, 
You yourselves lodged in the hands of the President the power 
to increase the price of the poor man’s tea and coffee, on tea 
10 cents per pound, on coffee 3 cents per pound, on tonka beans 
50 cents per pound. Now, will you deny the right when op- 
portunity comes, in order to destroy the trusts or monopolies 
or combinations, to the President in the interest of the people, 
to say to these great manufacturers, “ You have got this pro- 
tection thrown around you and you are using it for bad pur- 
poses. You are using it to rob the American consumer, and 
therefore we provide that the tariff under such conditions shall 
be declared off by a proclamation of the President of the United 
States.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


When Alexander Hamilton advocated a tariff for protection, 
he did it upon the contention that there would always be com- 
petition enough in the protected boundary to keep prices reason- 
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| 
able; but Alexander Hamilton’s day was before the trusts; it | 
was before a monopoly ever existed, and no man believes that 
if he had known then that the competitors, protected by the 
tariff, would amalgamate themselves into one octopus, known as 
a “trust” to oppress the people, he would ever have advocated a 
protective tariff at all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
or not the same doctrine was not advocated and believed in by 
such stalwart Republicans as James A. Garfield and John Sher- 
man? 

ir. JAMES. Certainly; and not only that 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And Horace Greeley. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; and Greeley, also. And in regard to the 
position of Garfield and Sherman, I desire to read from a 
speech made by Mr. Garfield. 

The late President Garfield said: 

Duties should be so high that our manufacturers can fairly compete 
with the foreign product, but not so high as to enable them to driv 


out the foreign articles, enjoy the monopoly of the trade, and re 
the prices as they please. 


culate 
Senator Sherman, discussing the tariff commission bill in 1888, 
said: 
The measure of protection should extend only so far 


as to create 
competition, and not to create home monopoly. 


I am by this tariff bill and the position of the Republican 
party declaring it to be a revision downward like the fellow 
down in Metcalf County, Ky., of whom I have often heard Mr. 
Eugene Newman, better known as “ Savoyard,” the most learned 
and gifted biographical and political sketch writer in the 
United States, speak. [Applause.]. 

He said down in Barren County, Ky., there lived a man after 
the order of “ Black George,” in Fielding’s immortal novel. He 
was a squatter-sovereignty person and his domicile was on the 
southwestern slope of Pilot Knob, near the Green County line. 
His name was Creedall—Bluford Creedall. He wasa noted char- 
acter, and, like Ancient Pistol, he held to the creed “ Base is 
the slave that pays.” A heavy forest extended from his very door 
clear down into the Devil's half acre and far into Lick Swamp. 
There were the giant white oak, the prolific post oak, the fruit- 
ful beech, the productive chestnut. The undergrowth was thick 
with hazelnut. It was a hunter’s paradise and in autumn a 
fine “‘range for swine.” The title to the soil was in Waddy 
Thompson, a prosperous farmer, who dwelt some miles off. 
Every fall Thompson drove some five score thrifty shoats to 
the forest, where they fed on the “ mast,” grew, and developed 
into fine porkers. One bright October morn Thompson rode up 
to Mr. Creedall’s cabin and a dialogue like this began: 

“Good morning, Blufe.” 

“Good morning, Wad.” 

“ Blufe, I have just brought over a bunch of hogs to take the 
mast on the range, and have chosen you to look after them. You 
know there is a mighty shackling set around here, and some of 
them don’t mind stealing a hog when they are not watched. 
Now, Blufe, if you will keep an eye on my hogs and take care 
of them for me, I'll make you a present of the pick of the lot at 
killing time. You may have five of the very best, your own 
pick.” 

“ Wad, that seems reasonable; we have always been the best 
of friends in the world, you have done me a heap of favors, and 
I guess I'll have to accommodate you; but I'll be d—d if I don’t 
lose pork by it.” [Laughter.] 

So I think if this is the character of bill which is to be the 
revision so long promised by the Republican party—downward 
revision, as they please to say—then I think we had better put 
the trusts and monopolies of the country upon their honor and 
let them formulate a bill along tariff lines, for I will swear I 
believe we would save pork by it. 


[Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 


Mr. Chairman, this bill presents the much-heralded, long- 
promised Republican revision of the tariff. 
firmly intrench monopoly than ever before. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


Its provisions more 


In that connection I would like to 


ask the gentleman if the government experts themselves have 
not figured it out that the average rates in this bill are 1.56 per 
cent higher than in the Dingley bill? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from Missouri is entirely cor- 
rect. The average rate under the Dingley bill was 44.16, under 
this the average rate is 45.72 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And I want to ask you another 


question. 
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sugar duty when equalized in this way amounts to 1.04 cents per 
pound. 

In fixing the present rate for refined sugar, five hundredths 
of a cent was deducted from the old rate of 1.95 cents, so 
that the present differential twenty-one and a half hun- 
dredths. 

If twenty-one and a 


is 


half hundredths be added to 1.04 cents, 
the actual duty rate on all sugar, the refined duty rate would 
be 1.255 of 1.90, as the Payne bill fixes. The refiners 
get 0.645 more than they are entitled to, even on protective 
principles. 

There no reason whatever for adding the differential, 
0.215 to 1.685 cents, the duty rate on 96° sugar. This 
assumes that the refiners pay 1.685 cents for all imported raw 
sugar, When, as a matter of fact, they only pay 1.685 cents on 
264,061 long tons. 

On all dutiable sugar they pay 0.0157 
on all imported sugar 0.0104 cents. 

If 0.00214 be assumed as the proper differential, and the 
Payne bill makes that assumption, then it should be added to 
what the imported raw sugar as a whole costs refiners—0.0104 
and not to what a particular item costs them—0.01685 


instead 


is 


cent 


cents per pound, and 


cents 
cents, 

The duty on refined sugar should therefore not be more than 
0.01254, instead of 0.190 as the bill proposes. The duty on re- 
fined sugar proceeds on the idea that the refiners have actually 
paid 0.01685 cents per pound duty on all the 2,329,564 tons of 


imported sugar, when, as has been shown, they pay on but 
264,961 tons. They actually get 2,329,564 tons of raw sugar at 
a duty of 1.04 cents per pound, and the differential 0.214 


should attach to this and not to 0.1684, as is proposed. 

One hundred and twenty-five and a half hundredths 
not 1.90 should be the rate on refined sugar even on your pro- 
tection principles, and less than this on sound revenue prin- 
ciples, 

The truth is that this bill gives the sugar trust a tribute of 
nearly 1 cent per pound on every particle of sugar used in the 
homes of this land, while if we had free sugar, which is a 
necessity to our people, they could buy it for half the price they 
now pay. 


The import prices for sugar, not above No. 16 Dutch standard | I said, “It will not be loading it down; it will lighten it up.” 


in color, cane, were for the year 1906-7, as follows: 


1906. 
July sa iitiaaadhibed bee beniineniin notte sasihiiencaiaagy 
August 7 sillaitindl . _ vs soe . 0216 
September Ra ene —— sieht all . 0196 
October antae —— ail ecidalied . 0196 
November - a 2 mania widahaintiies . 0196 
December “ “ Ss acbaiiineienitnainieaadle tiie . 0190 

1907. 
January sistent cinaltiaah aap binete oe dintnainiel . 0221 
February cots wr eewrennrenentwaninrts — . — - 0215 
March nsitcinsinsintibaeaitecniniianilis i dials iireilna cas . 0207 
April a caiici ieee neviaimaalaiel DS atstacaeaiin eal . 0208 
May * on eneinssellictiguditalidiatiesitiibediiidaaiiaastiieaniinipei ati apeiinaddia - 0228 
June au sn acer sith siti et pissin . 0234 


Average for a year, 0.0208 cents per pound. 


The wholesale price for Standard A for 1907 was 0.0445 per 
pound, and for granulated 0.0465. The export price of sugar 
refined in 1907 was 0.0386 cents, or about 4 cents a pound. 

In other words, the average foreign cost per pound was 2.08 
cents in 1907, while the wholesale price of granulated sugar in 
New York for the same year was 4.65 cents per pound, and 
the export price of all refined sugar was 3.86. 

The consumption in the United States for 1907 was 2,993,979 
long tons, or 6,706,512,960 pounds, an average of 77.5 pounds 
per capita, or 387.5 pounds per family of five. 

So this shows that under this bill the sugar monopoly is al- 
lowed to reach into every home, to every cottage and cabin in 
the land, and take the sum of almost $4 from each family per 
yeur, while if we had free sugar it would save all families who 
use 387 pounds per year more than $7. 

There is another provision of this bill to which I wish to in- 
vite your attention. The Ways and Means Committee three 
times reported favorably a bill taking the tax off tobacco in the 
hand or unmanufactured state. Many of you are familiar with 
the conditions in Kentucky. The tobacco trust, which is pro- 
tected in this bill in the sale of its manufactured tobacco by 
more than 100 per cent, went down into my country and they 
monopolized and trustized and organized all the competitive 
buyers. And what did they do? They fixed the price at which 
the farmer had to sell his tobacco. They laid the country off, 
and they said to one man, “ You can go this road,” and to the 


and | price of the article he has to sell. 








other, “ You must go that.” They said to one man, “ You can go 
and buy on this side of the road,” and to the other, “ You must 
not go.” What was the result? They fixed the price of the 
farmer's tobacco, and forced it down from $12 to $3 a hundred. 
I am speaking of the dark tobacco. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman 
right there? 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. In my own county there are instances of 
farmers owning land on both sides of the road and having to- 
bacco on both sides of the road. I know of several such cases, 
but I speak of one that I remember of just now, when a buyer 
from town went to the barn on one side of the road and bought 
the tobacco in it, and refused to look at the same kind of 
tobacco on the other side of the road because, he said, under his 
orders he was not permitted to do it. 

Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. The reason he would 
not look at it was because it was not in his territory, the terri- 
tory fixed by the trust. What is the result? Our people, patri- 
otic people who love the Government as well as any of your 
people, do not ask your aid; we do not want a bounty from the 
Treasury ; we do not ask legislative aid to make our tobacco sell 
for more; we only ask that you do not use the power of the Goy- 
ernment against us in favor of the trust. [Applause.] We only 
ask the right to sell what we grow to whom we please in its 
natural state. We demand that you repeal the law that forces 
us to sell to the tobacco trust and denies us the right to sell to 
the people. [Applause.] You say to our farmers that they 
shall not be able to sell their tobacco to anybody but the trust. 
[Applause.] The farmer has had this tariff racket worked on 
him in two ways: To increase the price of the necessities of life, 
which he must buy from the manufacturers, and decrease the 
The Committee on Ways and 
Means reported the bill unanimous®y, and unanimously it passed 
the House three times, in the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, and Six- 
tieth Congresses, taking the tax off unmanufactured tobacco, 
But in the Senate it halted. They never would give it consider- 
ation, and when this tariff bill came before the House I asked 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. PAYNE] 
if he would agree to an amendment taking the tax off of tobacco, 
and he said, “ Well, we better not load this bill down too much.” 


permit a statement 


[Applause.] It would lighten the hearts, lighten the homes, and 
lighten the lives of our people. [Applause.] I want to call 
the attention of my friend across the aisle to the Republican 
platform upon the question of the tobacco tax, which is not 
included in this bill. Your party said this in 1888: * We pledge 
ourselves to repeal the tax upon tobacco, which is an annoy- 
ance and burden to agriculture.” When was that? In 1888, 
Twenty years and more have gone and the pledge remains un- 
redeemed. 

We had almost an industrial war in Kentucky caused by the 
merciless oppressic of this tobacco trust. The people have 
stood the grinding. They were almost driven to desperation, 
gouged and oppressell, and their children made ragged by this 


trust. Our people are law-abiding, law-loving, church-going peo- 
ple. I have always appealed to them to abide by the law; that 


their remedy was in an appeal to you, to your conscience, to 
your idea of fair play and justice; I have told them that they 
would get justice, that my appeal to you would not be in vain. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I very much regretted to see this bill brought 
in without any provision for an income tax. I know that when 
you talk of an income tax it may be said, “‘Oh, an income tax 
is unconstitutional.” But, gentlemen, remember that, though 
that law had been held to be constitutional for a hundred years, 
the wealth of the country never stopped its battle, and when the 
tax was imposed, as it was in 1894, the wealth of the country 
believed in perseverance, and went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and fought again to have that tax declared un- 
constitutional. What was the result, gentlemen? In this coun- 
try to-day, out of $110,000,000,000 of wealth, $80,000,000,000 of 
the wealth of this country does not pay a dollar to help keep 
up this great Government whose beneficence it enjoys. Why, 
let me read you briefly from a statement made by this author: 


In a modest, old-fashioned building in Wall street, so modest that it 
seems out of place in the locality of the canyon-like streets of America’s 
great financial center, there gather occasionally about a directors’ table 
23 men who all but own the United States. They are the directors of 
the National City Bank, of New York, the greatest bank of America, 
and they represent a total financial power of $11,000,000,000, or about 
one-tenth the entire wealth of the United States of America. 


How much does that wealth pay to keep up this Government? 
Practically nothing; yet you take it off of those people and put 
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it on those who consume the necessities of life. 
the Democratic side. ] 

But, further, there are in this country 7,305,448 depositors in 
the savings banks of America. How much have they under this 
glorious system of protection about which you tell us so much? 
By lives of self-denial, travail, and toil, they have been enabled 


[Applause on 


to save $3,060,000,000 of money, representing, as they do, about | 


40,000,000 of our people; but here 23 men under your system of 
protection, exempt from taxation, have four times as much con- 
trolling power of money as nearly 40,000,000 of our people in 
the United States of America. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 


An income tax is the most just of all taxes. There is not a 


civilized country in the world that does not impose an income | 


tax. The man who is making money is able to pay of his profits 
more than the poor fellow is able to pay of his earnings. Let us 
see what Secretary Taft said upon the income tax. The other 
day when the gentleman from New York was speaking and this 
question was brought up, he said he doubted if Secretary Taft 
made a statement like that. I went to the paper owned by 
Secretary Taft’s own brother, and his own brother’s paper pub- 
lished this statement as coming from Secretary Taft, who is 
now President of the United States. It was in a speech that he 
prepared and gave out, and it was published in every paper in 
the United States, and here is what he said: 

A graduated income tax would also have a tendency to reduce the 


motive for the accumulation of enormous wealth, but the Supreme Court 
has held an income tax not to be a valid exercise of power by the Federal 


Government. The objection to it from a practical standpoint is its | 


inquisitorial character and the premium it puts on perjury. 
of great national need, however, an income tax would be of great 
assistance in furnishing means to carry on the Government and it is 
not free from doubt how the Supreme Court, with changed membership, 
would view a new income tax law under such conditions. The court 
was nearly evenly divided in the last case, and during the civil war 
great sums were collected without judicial interference, and as it was 
then supposed within the federal power. 


Let us analyze this statement briefly; let us see whether or 
not the objections given are good; let us see if the time for an 
income tax has not arrived. President Taft says: 


In times of great national need, however, an income tax would be of 
great assistance in furnishing means to carry on the Government. 


What is a time of great national need, Mr. Chairman, in the 
affairs of a government? Is not this such atime? Why, Presi- 
dent Taft himself told us in his message that the deficit in the 
Treasury amounted to more than a hundred million dollars, 
and in this very bill we are now considering there is a provision 
for the issuance of $250,000,000 worth of interest-bearing bonds, 
bonding the property, the earning capacity, and the patriotism 
of the American people to this great extent, which bonds are to 
bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent. Is this a time of great 
need, with an empty treasury, a deficit of more than a hundred 
million dollars, and the issuance of bonds pending to this great 
extent? Let us strike out this bond issue, let us call upon these 
great fortunes, made by monopolies, trusts, and combinations, 
to bear some of the burdens of this great Government. Al- 
though it is not inquisitorial to inquire of the poor man how 
many hogs he has, how many horses he has—you are not in- 
quisitorial then—but when you approach a man with a mighty 
fortune, you are inquisitorial when you ask him what he has. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Sut let us proceed. 


And the premium it puts on perjury— 


According to that objection, in order to keep the millionaires 
honest and keep them from committing perjury, we must allow 
them to go untaxed, because if we tax them they will swear to 
a lie about it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

gut let us examine this statement further— 
and it is not free from doubt— 

Mark the language— 

It is not free from doubt how the Supreme Court, with its changed 
membership, would view an income-tax law under such conditions. The 
court was nearly evenly divided in the last ense, and during the civil 
war great sums were collected without judicial interference, and, as it 
was then believed, within the federal power. 

How many men are on the bench who were there when this 
income-tax law was declared unconstitutional, when one judge 
changed his mind between the setting and the rising of the sun? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] How many upon that bench 
were for an income tax, and how many against it? Hew did 
they stand upon that case? Two of them were in favor of an 
income tax and two of them were against it who now remain 
upon the bench. Five new members are upon the bench, who 


In times | 








have been appointed since this decision. I believe that when 
this income tax again comes before our federal court they \ 
declare it constitutional. President Taft says it is not free 


from doubt, and he is a great lawyer; but my sincere regret is 
that President Taft did not rise to the occasion and s Ll to 
this House a message calling upon us to place upon the ii mes 


of the rich, the corporations, and monopolies an 
[Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STeveNs], who wa n 
consulation with the President, tells us that he will introd a 
bill for an income tax. I asked him, “ Will you introdu 
an amendment to this bill?” “Oh, no,” he said, “we do 
want to embarrass this bill.” Is it an embarrassment to a bill 
that taxes the poor man’s coffee, his sugar, his farming 
ments, his clothes, and all that he consumes—is it an embarrass 
ment to that bill to provide an amendment taxing in some d: 
gree the mighty fortunes that pile up like Pelion on Ossa? Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the g an. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish, in my way, to answer that it is an em 
barrassment to this bill to tax the rich, because this is bill 
simply to tax the poor. [Laughter and applause on the Demo 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. JAMES. I entirely agree with the gentleman’s state 
ment; it isa good answer. I was in hopes that it might come 
from the other side of the aisle in the same spirit as it was 
given by my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the House, and the country to the 
fact that what the gentleman has read from Secretary Taft 
speech in Ohio in reference to an income tax is about what was 
in the Democratic platform of 1896; and for so declaring th 
Republicans and some Democrats criticised it as an assault on 
the court because we said it indicated that the court might 


income 


gentleman yield for an answer? 


entleman 


Will the gentleman yield? 


change its opinion. 


Mr. JAMES. That is undoubtedly true. But gentlemen have 
observed the political events that have followed, and the D 
cratic party stood out in the wilderness and advocated this 
doctrine when it was unpopular, and now the Republicans come 
along and try to advocate the same thing by innuendo, but not 
in the real spirit in which it ought to be incorporated into law 
They promise, but never perform. You say you will present an 
income-tax law. When are you going to doit? Thirteen years 
lave gone and no income-tax law has been presented. I want 
to say that one will be offered to this bill as an amendment, unless 
the machine of this House denies us this right by a rule, and 
you gentlemen will iiave an opportunity to vote upon it, and 
then we shall see how you will line up on this question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What I wanted to eall atte 
to was the fact that what we did in 1896 was called an a 
upon the court, and that we have been followed in that atta 
by men who are now chiefs in the Republican party. 


Mr. JAMES. Of course, nobody can attack the court « 
a Democrat. The Republicans can talk about the court 
way they please and it is no attack; but if a Democ1 
anything about a decision, it is a terrific assault on the intes 
of the court. [Laughter and applause on the Democrati d 
When you view this bill, up one side and down the other, it 
reminds me of the old lady who had the only spring in the 


neighborhood, and she always gave freely to everybody who 


came for water. She was most generous, and when the drought 
came on she was just as liberal; and finally the neighbors said 
“She is such a good old woman and has never seen any . 
of the world, but has always so longed to see the ocean: we 
will make up some money and send her to the seashore.” They 
did so, and put her on the train, and she made the j 
; the seashore; and as she stood looking out upon its broad . 
ing, rolling bosom, a broad smile spread over her face, and 
exclaimed, as she threw up her hands: “ Thank God, the 
water enough for us all.” [Laughter.] 
And so it is with the trusts of the United States. As the 
gather about this bill, looking over its various items, 
safely written upon its pages their continued license to ste 
broad smile spreads over their faces, as they throw their hand 
up and exclaim, “Thank God, there is loot enough in 
us all!” [Laughter and continued applause on the D« 
side. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The g 1 from W g ’ 
CUSHMAN] is recoguized. \ e 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chuirman, it is w 
tancy than usual that I rise this mor g¢ to add my few 
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to this debate upon the all-absorbing topic of tariff revision. I 
do so rather from what I conceive to be a sense of duty than 
from any personal inclination. It is known to all my col- 
leagues on this floor on both sides of the Chamber that I am 
the ‘“‘baby member” of the Ways and Means Committee—the 
committee having this important bill in charge. 

Speaker CANNON recently appointed me to this important 
place. It has been an observation of my life—frequently con- 
firmed by experience—that gratitude in this world usually runs 
in the inverse ratio to our deserts. The less capacity a man 
has for a place the more grateful he feels when he gets it. I 
merely allude, in passing, to this general trait of mankind, and 
in that connection state that my gratitude for this appointment 
can only be measured in the superlative degree. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

I felt when I received this appointment that I had been 
handed a Jarger portfolio than I merited. But I recalled that 
when I was a boy my father purchased a certain pair of 
trousers for me. And did they fit? Not on your life! No 
American boy ever had a suit of clothes bought for him that 
fitted him at the time. Those trousers hung around my 
emaciated form like a collapsed balloon, but dad said they 
would be all right, because I “was goin’ to grow.” It may be 
that the Speaker of the House indulged in a similar fond antici- 
pation when he appointed me to a place on this committee. He 
may have thought that I “was goin’ to grow.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the thanks not alone of the membership of 
this House but of the country at large are due to these older 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. They have 
Jabored hard and long to produce a bill that in their judgment 
will meet on the one hand the necessities of the United States 
Treasury, and upon the other hand the necessities of the con- 
sumer—and that contains provisions that maintain the doctrine 
of protection to American industries. 

My remarks on this bill to-day will be personal. By that I 
mean I do not presume to speak for the committee nor for 
anyone else save and excepting myself. 

I shall speak upon my own responsibility and according to my 
light, granting a similar privilege to all others. 

I was not appointed a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee until March 16, 1909. And it so happened that when I 
was appointed that that great committee had then been at work 
almost continuously for five months framing this lengthy bill. 

Immediately after my appointment I went to the committee 
room and was then advised by the older members of the com- 
mittee that the bill had been entirely prepared and was then 
ready to be introduced. I thought of the old Spanish proverb 
to the effect, “When buying a horse or selecting a wife, shut 
your eyes and commend your soul to God.” [Laughter.] And 
the committee, in a sense at least, invited me to close my eyes 
and commend this bill to the tender mercies of this great House. 
I did so, and here we are. 

I make this statement in order that it may be understood in 
future days that while this bill in some degree reflects my ideas, 
I had no chance in the committee to attempt to make it in all 
respects what I think it ought to be. 

Before leaving that subject I would like to add that when as 
a brand new member I reached the Ways and Means Committee 
room the great Democratic leader of this House, my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] paid me one of the most priceless and 
cherished compliments I ever received, and I shall cherish the 
memory of it all the days of my life. 

He came forward graciously, seized my hand warmly and 
shook it cordially, and then said with evident feeling: “And 
Satan came also!’’ [Applause and laughter.] 

When I consider the tariff-for-revenue views of that eminent 
gentleman as contrasted with my belief in the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industries, I consider that quite a compli- 
nent. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF SORROW. 


I read, when I was a child I think it was, one of the fables 
of Addison, which he called the “ Mountain of Sorrow.” 

There was in those days, according to that fable, a god who 
was in charge of the destinies of the people. 

He was not the god Billiken, who is the “ God of Things as 
They Ought to Be,” but he was evidently the god of trouble. 

Because the people were discontented, the multitude was 
murmuring. They were discontented, each complaining of his 
individual trouble or burden. And the god called them together 
one day in a great valley in the mountains. He invited each 
sorrowing son of Adam to lay aside his own particular burden 
and frolic all day unhindered and unhampered. 

Each laid off his particular sorrow, his misfortune, or his 


| 
| 
| 


affliction, and the pile rose like a great mountain in the midst 
of the plain. 

The old women threw away their wrinkles and the young 
women their freckles; one laid down his sickness and another 
his deformity—and one man cheerfully added to the heap as his 
contribution a quarrelsome wife. 

After they had frolicked all day and evening came the god 
informed them that each must return to that pile and pick up 
and carry away not necessarily the burden that he had laid 
down, but one burden, either his or another man’s. 

That sorrowing throng walked round and round that aggrega- 
tion of human misery, and finally each one picked up and. car- 
ried off with him the same individual sorrow and burden that 
in the morning he had laid down. 

That fable was destined to teach us that heavy as our own 
burden seems it may in reality be no heavier than that which 
our neighbor carries. 

If I should attempt to apply that fable to this tariff revision 
trouble of ours, I should certainly confer upon the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAyNe] the distinction of the title réle, and 
designate him as the “ god of trouble,” because we are all mur- 
muring at him, and each of us claiming that the burden which 
his bill casts upon us is heavier and more grieyous than that 
borne by any other. 

When I think of the mighty lumber and coal interests of my 
State and the thousands of people depending upon those indus- 
tries for bread, and think of the provisions of this bill regard- 
ing those industries, I confess I think my burden is heavier 
than that of others. 

3ut perhaps if each of the 391 Members of this House were 
given a chance to lay down his own particular complaint and 
take instead the troubles of another, it might be that, like the 
people in the fable, each sad son of Adam might pick up again 
his own particular burden. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many embarrassments surrounding 
the formation of any tariff bill. 

It is even a gigantic task to comprehend a tariff bill after it 
has been framed. As I stand here to-day trying to discuss this 
bill I feel like one trying to grasp a globe larger than his hand 


' could hold. 





There are some provisions in this bill which do not meet my 
views, chief among them are the provisions regarding lumber 
and coal—and also hides. 

I shall before I sit down probably make some adverse criti- 
cisms relating to several schedules of this bill. I trust that in 
so doing I will not be considered discourteous, or unfair to my 
fellow-members on the Ways and Means Committee. I do not 


j} intend to make any unjustifiable onslaught on this measure. 


The only reason that justifies any man in rising to speak on 
this or any other bill is that he may give expression to his 
honest views. If we all sit here and conceal rather than express 
what we believe, then our deliberations become a mockery and 
a failure. 

If I criticise some of the provisions of this bill I want it 
understood that I still have a great and high regard for all 
the members of the Committee on Ways and Means who have 
labored so hard on this measure, not for the benefit of any 
particular section, but for the benefit of the entire country. 

The framing of a tariff bill is surrounded with difficulties 
and embarrassments that are not understood by all the people 
of this nation at large. It is not easy to revise the tariff and 
produce a perfect Dill. 

Thomas B. Reed once said: 

Did a pesgent tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in 
your mind, of course. Everybody has a perfect tariff bill in his mind, 
but unfortunately a bill of that character has no extra-territorial juris- 
diction. 

[Laughter. ] 

THE HOME BY LARAMIE PFAK. 


I had an experience in my youth that I think illustrates some 
of the difficulties that surround the building of an American 
tariff. 


The present populous and thrifty State of Wyoming twenty- 
five years ago was a sparsely settled territory possessing a few 
towns that struggled on with the ambition to be cities, possess- 
ing many frontier settlements, each surrounded with a fringe 
of empty tin cans, a horizon of sage brush, and an unlimited 
destiny. [Laughter and applause.] The great Laramie Plains 


stretched out on the bosom of that broad domain like the open 
hand of the Infinite. Along the northern border of these plains 
rose the Laramie Mountains, and from out the surrounding and 
lesser hills rose old Laramie Peak standing like a mighty senti- 
nel upon the horizon. 
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A quarter of a century ago, a lad in my teens, barefooted and 
footsore, I walked across those plains and toward that old 
mountain peak that seemed to beckon to me when I had nowhere 
else to go. 

Underneath the shadow of that majestic mountain my mother, 
my brother, and I built our little cabin home. It was only a 
cabin built of logs, but it sheltered hearts as pure and hopes 
as exalted as ever existed beneath the sweep of the Almighty 
stars. [Applause.] 

But it is not of those things that I intended to speak; but I 
do want to refer for a moment to the building of that cabin, 
because I think it points a moral and adorns a tale. That struct- 
ure in my judgment to-day constitutes the eighth wonder of the 
world. Certain it is that on all the wide bosom of the planet 
it has no counterpart, because the ordinary dwelling is rectan- 
gular in shape and the opposite sides and ends are of the same 
length. Not so with that structure. There were four of us 
who builded that cabin—one to each side—and each fellow made 
his own particular side of the length he thought it ought to be 
without any reference to the length that the other fellow was 
making his side. [Laughter.] And when we got through and 
took the exact measurements we had a cabin that was 164 by 17 
by 224 by 24 on the ground, and sloped up at different angles 
and dimensions as it rose toward the roof. 

Jack and Jim and brother Ed and I were the four workmen 
who builded that mighty structure. And for the past quarter 
of a century each one has contended that it would have been a 
monument of architectural perfection and a dream of symmetrical 
beauty had it not been for the other three fools whose lack of 
sense spoiled it. 

But, sir, there it stands on the hillside to-day, hospitable but 
hideous. It is a monument to the fact that when four men 
start to build a house that the final product will be a composite 
photograph of the brains, or lack of brains, of all of them. 

And the same thing, my friends, is true of a tariff bill. We 
have here in this House 391 boss carpenters, each with a tariff 
broadax, who will whittle and chop away at this measure to 
their hearts’ content, taking orders from no one else. And then 
we have 92 eminent gentlemen in the Senate, at the other 
end of this Capitol, and after we have finished with the bill each 
one of them will hew away at it unrestrained by anything save 
the fear of God and the approaching election! [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

And thus it sometimes happens, sir, that when the American 
Congress after a fierce and prolonged struggle brings forth a 
so-called “ finished tariff bill” and sets it up on the hillside for 
the inspection of the American public it is found to be like 
that little cabin out in the valley of the Laramie Mountains—a 
little out of plumb. [Laughter.] 


The tariff question is a practical question. Why? Because 


the adjustment of our governmental revenues and expenditures | 


is a practical question. 
One of the nation’s chief sources of revenue is the tariff—that 


is, the duties levied on imports. Therefore the tariff is the | 


thing which to a large extent fixes the amount of our govern- 
ment revenue, and it will continue to be a source of argument 
and controversy as long as that system of raising revenue 
continues. 

There are theorists and dreamers of dreams who say they 
expect to live to see the day when the tariff question shall be 
removed from the domain of American politics. 


So long as our revenues are derived from the tariff, just that | 


long will the tariff question remain a live issue in American 
politics. 

American politics with the tariff left out would be like peach 
pie without any peaches, or like the play of Hamlet with the 
melancholy Dane omitted. 


I AM A PROTECTIONIST. 


Speaking for myself, sir, I am a protectionist, without any 
qualifying adjectives. I am not only a protectionist, but a high 
protectionist. 

I believe in the protection of American industry and the pro- 
tection of American labor—yes, I believe in it like the heathen 
believes in his idol. 

That may sound a little strange in these degenerate days, 
when a great many men don’t seem to have any fixed convictions 
on any subject but act like human weather vanes trying to 
point in any direction that the shifting breeze of popularity or 
prejudice may temporarily indicate. 

When I say that I am a protectionist, I thank my God I don’t 
have to apologize to anybody for that belief. I can plant the 
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feet of my faith on the pages of my country’s history. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Time and again in experience, and by the light of history, I 
have seen the industries of my nation flourish under protection, 
and I have seen them fade under free trade—or tariff for 
revenue only, which is another name for free trade. 

If a man is a genuine protectionist he believes in protection 
all the way through—and not in spots. A genuine protectionist 
wants the industries of his own region protected, and is willing 
to grant that same right to other people and other industries. 

Frequently you will hear a man say, “I am a protectionist, 
but I am in favor of free lumber,” or “ I am a protectionist, but 
I am in favor of free hides.” The man whose Republican con- 
victions are not any deeper than his selfishness is not a protec 
tionist. The man who wants his own industries protected, but 
who is willing to leave his neighbor’s industry naked to the 
competition of the world, is not a Republican; he is just a com- 
mon political cannibal, willing to eat up his neighbor. 

For the man who really believes in protection, I have the 
greatest admiration. 

For the man who honestly believes in free trade, I have at 
least respect. I do not agree with him, but I respect his con- 
sistency. 

But for the spotted animal who wants his industry protected 
and his neighbor’s industry left naked to the industrial winds of 
all the world, I have neither admiration nor respect. 

The two great achievements of the Republican party in its 
political lifetime have been, first, the settlement and adjust- 
ment of those vexed questions which grew out of the great civil 
war—now happily forgiven if not forgotten; second, the build- 
ing of a great and prosperous industrial system under the pro- 
tecting wing of an American tariff law. 

If you take away from the record of the Republican party ail 
the splendid fruits that have grown under its system of protec- 
tion, you will find but little left. 

The Democratic leaders may rail about the system of protec- 
tion and promise grander returns to the laboring man under 
their chosen plan, but there is an old saying that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the chewing of the string.” The promises 
of the Democratic party have been infinite—but where are its 
performances? 

I have heard a number of eminent gentlemen on the Demo 
cratic side of this House speaking in the last few days in behalf 
of a tariff for revenue. I heard the young gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sueprarp] deliver one of the most finished and 
beautiful orations I have heard in many a day. As a literary 
product, pure and simple, 1 am willing to add my leaf to the 
wreath which the Democrats of this House laid at his feet 
when he concluded. 

But as a historic justification of the policy and the perform 
ances of the Democratic party it was as empty as the seashell 
which sings in your ear from sheer emptiness. 

My Texas friend spoke feelingly of two Democratic free-trade 
laws which had vindicated themselves in operation. What 
two laws were they? He spoke of the acts of 1824 and 1847! 
The last of those laws was enacted sixty-seven years ago. Has 
the Democratic party no history since sixty-seven years ago? 
My young friend does not appear to be an old man, and yet I 
marveled much at two things: First, how he was able to re 
member so accurately the effects of a tariff bill that was enacted 
some thirty years before he was born, and, second, how he could 
so utterly forget the Democratic Wilson bill that was enacted 
during his lifetime. 

He appealed to the imaginations of men. I appeal to their 
recollections. He sought to vindicate a theory. I refer to a 
demonstration. He wandered in the realms of fancy. I turn 
the pages of history to recently recorded facts. 


In 1894 we tried the same policy that is to-day advocated by 
the free-trade or tariff-for-revenue side of this House, and 1 
question rises before us to-day, “ How did your theory work 


when you tried it last?” It was a humiliating failure. 

Well, we have the same country here now that we had then: 
we have the same people that we had then; we have the same 
industries that we had then; we have the same soil beneath us 
and the same sky above us. If it did not work then what makes 
you think it will work now? [Applause.] 


I regret that there seems to be growing up in this country a 
disposition on the part of some of our Republican brethren to 
drift away a little from the doctrine of protection. 

That same disposition was manifest in this nation just before 
the last Democratie victory. Their victory was due then more 
to our weakness and vacillation than to the strength of their 
own cause. Are you going to help create a similar result again? 
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What the Republicans of this nation need to-day more than 


they need all things else is to have their faith renewed. 
‘There is an old saying that “ the blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the church.” By that it was meant that the blood of 


the persecuted strengthened the faith of the living. The church 
was stronger after the sacrifice than before. 

If I might paraphraze that old saying I would exclaim that 
the destruction of American industries is the seed of Repub- 
lican faith.” 

In other words, some Republicans seem to require a disas- 
trous demonstration of Democratic doctrines about every ten 
or fifteen years in order to strengthen their faith in their own 
belief. 

So far as I am concerned I don’t need to have my faith half- 
soled. My memory is still working. 

I have certain fixed convictions, and one of those convic- 
tions is in favor of a high protective tariff law, and on that I 
am willing to plant my feet and go up or down with it. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Some man asks, “ Well, how high ought protection to be?” 
My friends, you can not figure out in degrees or percentages 
how high a tariff ought to be. In my judgment an American 
protective tariff ought to be high enough to protect the indus- 
tries that it was built to defend; and no tariff wall, however 
altitudinous, that has that object in view has any terrors for 
me, 

I was raised on the farm. We had a “ breachy” old mare in 
those days that was in the habit of jumping into the corn field. 
We started in to raise the height of that rail fence. We raised 
it from five rails to six rails, but that did not stop her: we 
raised it from six rails to seven rails, but that did not stop 
her; we raised it from seven rails to eight rails, but that did 
not stop her; but when we added the ninth rail we reached 
the limit of her vaulting capacity. For the purposes of pro- 
tection, had that fence been one rail less, it might as well 
have been “a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

The way to build a tariff wall is to build it high enough to 
protect. I knew a man once who fell into a cistern. He was a 
very tall man. He was 6 feet tall. Now, the water in that 
cistern was only 6 feet and 2 inches deep, only 2 short inches 
over his head; but he drowned as effectually as if he had 
been dropped into the depths of the unfathomable ocean, 
| Laughter. ] 

You talk about lowering the tariff wall by degrees or per 
cents. You may only lower the tariff on a given article 2 per 
cent, but that 2 per cent may be like the last two inches of 
water in that cistern—just enough to destroy. And when you 
lower a tariff wall enough to destroy an American industry, 
the blood of that industry is on your hands. 

I say these things in order that it may be understood that I 
have not lost either my faith in protection nor my courage in 
proclaiming what I believe. 


STICK TO THE DIET THAT AGREES WITH YOU. 


In its inception in America the protective tariff found its 
justification in the fact that it built up our infant industries. 

In its maturity the protective tariff finds its justification in 
the fact that it is the mightiest single instrument in this nation 
for maintaining the prosperity of all classes and all sections of 
our common country. 

Some men will say, “Well, I did not object to it when our 
nation was young, but how long are you going to continue to 
protect these industries?” 

Let me tell you a little story that answers that question: 

A few years ago I had a very fierce attack of indigestion. I 
had been eating all kinds of truck that no human stomach 
should ever try to assimilate. In the midst of my troubles I 
went to a doctor who put me on a very simple diet of rice and 
boiled eggs and brown bread and fresh beef, etc. 

I soon got into first-rate shape again. And then my old appe- 
tite returned. I longed to eat plum pudding and fruit cake; 
I had a hankering for hot mince pie, and the contents of the 
seductive chaffing dish—that tastes so good going down and so 
bad coming up. 

Finally one day I spoke to the doctor and said: 

“How long do you expect me to keep on this diet you have 
prescribed for me ?” 

He said to me: “ Young man, don’t you think it would be a good 
idea for you to stick to that diet as long as it agrees with you?” 

And I say to the American people that it will be an almighty 
good idea for us, as a nation, to stick to the protective tariff as 
long as it agrees with our welfare and our prosperity. 
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And when men tell you that protection does not agree with 
uS as a nation, ask them to point out to you some other national 
diet that when tried agreed with us better. 

Some of these free-trade notions are like the contents of the 
chafing dish—they are fair to look upon, but are followed by 
terrible results when absorbed into the system. 

Men will talk about things being “cheap” and being “ dear.” 
Did it ever occur to you that the two terms “ cheap” and “ dear” 
are relative terms and not absolute? Nothing in this world is 
dear at any price if you can procure it with financial ease. And 
nothing in this world is cheap at any price if you haven't got 
the money to get it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

My beloved friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] appealed in his 
speech to the farmer and the laboring man, because he said he 
wanted them to have an opportunity to get things cheap. 

To my mind that argument constitutes the fundamental and 
underlying weakness of the whole Democratic theory. You go 
to the man who is receiving high wages, when employment is 
abundant and industry universal, and you say to him, “ My 
friend, the only trouble with you is you have to pay too much 
for what you buy. You vote the Democratic party into power 
and we will scale down the price of what you have to buy.” 

You leave that man under the delusion that while you are 
scaling down the price of everything which he has to buy, that 
his own product and his own wages shall remain alone and un- 
disturbed on the high scale they occupy. 

He votes you into power, and then he discovers that you do 
reduce the price of what he has to buy 50 per cent, but at the 
same time you have reduced his ability to buy it 100 per cent, 
[Applause. ] 

You say you are going to bring down the price of products 
and the price of living. How are you going to do it? The price 
of products in all free countries on earth rests upon the price of 
labor—because it is labor that makes the product. The only 
kind of a country on earth where the price of labor does not 
control the price of products is in a slave country where labor 
is unpaid. When labor is high, the things that labor produces 
are likewise high—they are bound to be. You talk about keep- 
ing down the price of commodities without lowering the price 
of labor. 

It was old Archimedes who once said that given a fulcrum on 
which to rest his lever he could move the world. When you 
attempt to adjust your lever to bring down the price of living 
expenses and commodities, there is only one fulcrum on earth 
upon which you can rest that lever, and that is the price of 
labor and wages. 

And when you rest your lever on that fulcrum, for every inch 
you pry down commodities you will lower labor two inches, 
[Applause.] That is the place where your philosophy lands you. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle have talked unceas- 
ingly upon what they choose to call the iniquities of this Payne 
tariff bill. 

Gentlemen, let me ask you where is your bill? Have you any 
bill here that you propose as a substitute for it? It is an easy 
thing for a man to stand up and make an onslaught on some- 
body else’s bill. It is an easy thing to criticise, but it takes 
genius to create. And I say to this nation to-day, that it would 
be a most interesting contribution to the political literature of 
this nation to have printed side by side in deadly parallel 
columns exactly what bill you gentlemen propose as a substi- 
tute for this bill. 


TWO PICTURES OF PACIFIC AVENUE. 


My Democratic friends, you are always telling the American 
people what you are going to do for them in the future when 
you get into power and revise the tariff. Why don’t you tell 
the American people what you did do to them when you were 
last in power and did revise the tariff? 

I have lived in the city of Tacoma, in the State of Washing- 
ton, since and before the year of 1894. 

In the year of 1894 the Democratic Wilson free-trade law was 
working in this country—and it was the only thing in the nation 
that was working. 

Pacific avenue is the main business street in my home city. 
And there rises in my mind two vastly different and contrast- 
ing pictures of that great avenue. 

Every time I walk down Pacific avenue in these good days 
my mind harks back to those old Democratic days of 1894. 

In those days, in the gloom and the silence of that desolate 
and all but abandoned highway, no sound of genuine progress 
stirred the stillness. 

The only hammer that was heard in those days was the ham- 
mer of the sheriff, who with remorseless haste was foreclosing 
not only the property equities but the human hopes of men. 
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To-day along that avenue I can hear the ever-increasing hum 
of established commerce, mingled with the click of the builder's 
hammer repairing old and building new structures in a frantic 
effort to keep pace with the nation’s increasing business and 
prosperity. 

Permit me to remind you that this mighty change was not 
wrought by that much-heralded Democratic panacea, “ The 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1.” [Applause.] 

In 1894 the only industrial(?) demonstration that occurred 
along that avenue was when Jumbo Cantwell, with the left 
wing of “ Coxey’s industrial army,” passed that way—and the 
echo of their misguided tread resounded through empty build- 
ings and amidst deserted market places. 

To-day along that dear old avenue I see a mighty throng 
of my countrymen, so many and so busy that they elbow each 


other off the pavement and into the street in an effort to get | 
The sides of that street are lined with stores full of | 


along. 
things to sell, and the middle of that street is filled with people 
who have money to buy. [Applause.] 

Permit me to remind you that the idiocies and idiosyncrasies 
of the Democratic party did not produce these great results. 

In 1894 honest but hungry men fought each other and cursed 
their country because of the misunderstandings born of those 
desperate days. 

To-day the toilers of America, in peace and plenty, look out 
upon an industrial field of more work and better wages than 
mankind has ever known before. 

Permit me to remind you that William Jennings Bryan is not 
responsible for that mighty industrial resurrection. 


days there came to us as a Nation a voice sounding from the 
midst of our industrial wilderness, 

It was the voice of William McKinley. That voice reached 
the ears, touched the hearts, and moved the understanding of 
the American people. He had God-given sense enough to know 
that you can not legislate a nation into wealth by cutting in 
two the purchasing power of the money. 

His voice sounded 
whereon the battle had been all but lost. 

Ah, sir, that bugle call sounded a distinct double note. It 
sounded retreat for those politicians whose false policies had 
brought disaster to this Nation and its people. But it also 
sounded a grand forward movement for Americans all along 
the line. 

Once again the unnumbered millions of our countrymen formed 
into the ranks and battalions of labor’s peaceful army and 
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Wanted.—Lumber piler, $3 per day. 
Wanted.—3 sawmill laborers, $2.25 per day. 
Wanted.—6 yard men, railroad work, $2 per day. 
Wanted.—Carpenters, $3.50 to $4.50 per day. 
Wanted.—5 rough carpenters, $3.50 per day. 
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Wanted.—6 laborers, West, $2.25 per day. 

Wanted 4 cable men, $2.25 per day. 

Wanted.—6 pitmen, $2.25 per day. 

Now, can the gentleman refer to any condition similar to 
that when he and his party were in power? And if that 


| is the condition of the laborer in this Nation, with the oppor- 


tunity to work, what significance have your figures? 
Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me, I will answer 
his question, 


Mr. CUSHMAN. I shall be most happy. 


Mr. WEISSE. I am glad that those conditions exist in the 
State of Washington; but according to labor reports 40 per 
cent of manufacturing American labor has been out of work 
for the last eighteen months. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, That is not true. [Applause on the Re- 


publican side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. There are thousands of them to be had, and 
all the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad is paying to-day 
is $1.25 to section men in Wisconsin; but instead of work- 
ing them nine hours as they did in 1895, they work them 
ten hours for the same wages. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Of course I am not familiar with the 
ditions that may exist in Wisconsin, but I can give the gentle- 


con- 


| man a few facts regarding the conditions in the State of Wash- 
In the midst of these distressing scenes and disheartening | 


like a bugle call across a field of strife 


moved out again to occupy the vast and fruitful plain of 
American industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. I am glad the gentleman says his country is 
in such great shape. According to Bradstreet’s reports for the 


last two years the total failures have been $679,000,000, against 
$533,000,000 in two Democratic years. 
Democratic side. ] 
bill? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I have not examined the figures the genile- 
man refers to. I do not know whether they are correct or not; 


and, to my mind, they would not prove much if they were con- 
ceded to be correct. 


Is that difference the result of the Dingley 


[Loud applause on the | 


Let me give the ventleman a few instances that do not deal | 


with capital, but deal with labor conditions. 
great deal of talk in these last two years about Republican 
panic and the depressed conditions that existed. I confess I 
have failed to see it. 


Last fall in the city of Spokane, in the State of Washington, 
in September, 1908, I noted the following signs along the street : 


» $2.25 per day; 


Wanted.—Enaville, on Idaho Northern: 10 teamsters 
15 trackmen, $2 per day; 25 laborers, $2 per day. 


sae anne: —Idaho Northern Electric Road: 10 teamsters, $2.25 per 
day. 

Wanted.—10 men for surfacing, free pass, $2 per day. 

Wanted.—5 men east to-day, free pass, $2 per day. 

Wanted.—2 men for brickyard, $2 per day. 

Wanted.—5 steam-shovel laborers, free pass, ship to-day, $2 per day. 

Wanted.—3 yard men, $2 per day. 

Wanted.—Extra gang, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, $2 per day, 
company work, fare advanced. 


Wanted.—10 spikers, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, $2.50 per day. 

Wanted.—Government ditch, Montana: 15 teamsters, 25 cents per 
hour; 10 scraper holders, 25 cents per hour; 10 wood choppers and 
6 laborers, $2.25 per day. 

Wanted.—Plasterers wanted, union wages. 

Wanted.—Plane men, $3 per day. 

Wanted.—15 railroad spikers, $2.50 per day. 

Wanted.—Carpenters’ helpers, $2.25 per day. 
Wanted.—Milkman, $35 and board. Close in. 





We have heard a | 


| man refers to, but I have seen the country. 
| saying that figures won't lie, but the converse of that 
| liars will figure. 


ington. The common labor that built much of the Pacific 
coast extension of the Milwaukee road was paid $2.50 per day— 
and they had trouble often getting laborers for that. I do not 
believe that the conditions to-day are quite so prosperous as two 
years ago; but when the gentleman attempts to make the 
country believe that the conditions now are similar to the condi 
tions that existed when he and his party were in power, 
has taken on his broad shoulders an almighty large job. 
plause on the Republican side.] 

There sits above and beyond all figures and statistics 
common sense of mankind. When I went over this Nation 
1894 the dominating feature of the human landscape was rags. 
Nearly every man had his American posterior ornamented with 
either a patch or a puncture—and sometimes both. [Laughter.] 
In the last few years I have traveled up and down this country 
lengthwise, sidewise, and otherwise, and I have scarcely seen 
an idle or a ragged man, Now, if the multitude of American 
laborers are being pressed and ground down the way you say 
they are, they are about the best dressed and best fed assembly 
of down-trodden patriots that I have ever seen. 

Occasionally in my home city of Tacoma on Saturday evening 
I take my wife and my mother and go down into the city and 
watch the throng along Pacific avenue. And I defy any man 
on earth who is a stranger in that city to tell from looking at 
that crowd by their clothes or any other way who is the banker 
and who is the artisan, who is the business man, or who is the 
machinist. They wear as good clothes as anybody, and they 
wear them as well as anybody. [Applause on the Republican 
side. } 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman has not yet answered my ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman say that 40 per of American 
labor has not been idle? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do. 

Mr. WEISSE. Then you deny the statistics. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I deny emphatically that 40 per 
men in this country are idle. I know it is not true. 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WEISSE. Do you deny Bradstreet’s report 
were $689,000,000 worth of failures in the last 
panic? 

Mr. 


he 


| Ap- 


the 


in 


cent 


cent of the 
{Applause 


that 
two years 


there 
of 
CUSHMAN. I have not seen the figures that the gentle 
There is an old 
is that 
I do not apply that to my friend, but I say that 
youcan juggle with figures and prove or disprove almost anything? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I would like to talk a little now, myself. 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman a little later. 

Any man who walks abroad over this Nation to-day will 
employment far more abundant than it was when your party, 
the Democratic party, was in power. You appeal to the Ameri- 
can laborer to-day with an imaginative condition, You display 
before his eyes some kind of a Utopian condition under which 


her things shall be 


find 


you say that wages shall be high and all ot 
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cheap. That condition never has existed in six thousand years 
ol world’s recorded history and it never will exist. 

lhe ndit that the Republican party have created in this 
N: in the past ty ve years are not only recorded on the 
pages of industi ry, but, what is more, they are en- 
shrined in the grateful hearts of 90,000,000 American people. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


I OF REPAIRING THE COTTAGE. 


Now, then, my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] has spoken 


very fe y about his desire to have the price of commodities 
‘ expenses and lumber come down, but the gentleman 
never raised his voice to congratulate the laborers of this 
( the fact that wages were high. If anybody ever | 
hears of a leading Democrat in this Nation congratulating some 
hor because wages are high, industry universal, and employ- 
n enty, please wire me at once at my expense. [Laughter 
| applause on the Republican side.] 





Now, then, it is not very often that I have occasion to hire | 


a man to do some work, but once in a while I hire a man to do 
something that I am too lazy to do or can not do myself. There- 


fore if I refer to a few prices that have come within my per- | 
sonal observation I trust you will not consider it egotistic on | 


my part. I only refer to them because they have come within 
my personal observation. 

In the city of Tacoma, my home, I purchased a little cottage, 
which I have decorated with a mortgage—and other permanent 
improvements. [Laughter.] I have had occasion once or twice 
to have a few repairs and changes made on that dwelling. Let 
me quote you a few prices. 

That cottage is not much bigger than a railroad box car, but 
a short time ago when I wanted the outside of it painted it cost 
me $98, all right. But I am not complaining about that, because 
I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

I concluded that I wanted the two front rooms repapered. 
What we call the “large” reom in our house is about 9 by 11 
feet. [Laughter.] It cost me $54 to get those two front rooms 
repapered just the same. Am I complaining about it? Not at 
all. I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

A little later I concluded that I wanted our dining room re- 
tinted. The dining room in my palatial mansion is about 8 by 9 
feet. [Laughter.] But it cost me $40.20 to get it retinted. But 
I am not complaining. I like to see people get paid for what 
they do. [Laughter.] 

One day there was a piece of plaster came loose on the ceiling 
of my dining room, and, as God is my witness, that piece of 
plaster was not much bigger than the rim of my old slouch hat, 
but it cost me $5.50 to get new plaster put over that hole. 
I could have taken five $1 bills and almost covered the hole. 
[Laughter.] But I am not complaining. I am one of those 


individuals who like to see people get paid for what they do. | 


| Laughter.] 

I wanted an extra doorway cut through the wall from the 
kitchen into the pantry. It was to be an open doorway—just 
a hole. It cost me $7.95 to have that hole made. But it was a 
good-looking hole. [Laughter.] I never saw a better looking 
hole. [Laughter.] And I do not regret the money. And if I 
want another carpenter in the future, I will send for the same 
man. I am not complaining, because I am one of those peculiar 
individuals who like to see people get well paid for what they 
do. [Laughter.] 

I wanted a hot-water boiler moved from one room to another, 
and I subsidized a plumber friend of mine to the tune of $16 
for moving it. But I am not complaining, because one of my 
personal peculiarities is that I like to see people get paid for 
what they do. 

I had a wire fence built along one side of my lot; perhaps the 
fence was 90 or 100 feet in length. I paid a workman $53 for 
putting up that fence. [Laughter.] Well, I am not complain- 
ing. It is a good-looking fence, and I look at it every day. 
[Laughter.] I was glad to have it built, and glad to see the 
man who built it get paid for his work. 

You can’t hire a drayman with one horse and a dinky wagon 
in my town short of about $6 per day, or $4 for a half a day. 
I have paid that much, and I know. I do not regret the money, 
because I like to see people get paid for what they do. 

Last summer I walked out into the alley to the rear of my 
house one morning where I had had a wagonload of wood un- 
loaded. A man came along and told me that he had just got 
into town and asked me if he could split some of that wood 
and pile it in the woodshed. It was nearly 10 o'clock in the 
morning. I teld him te go to work. He worked until noon, 
a trifle more than two hours, and I paid him for that $2 and 


gave him his dinner and offered him a pair of my old shoes, 
He took the $2, he ate the dinner, but he declined the shoes— 
because he said they were not as good as the pair he already 
had. [Laughter.] I never regretted the $2; I am glad I gave 
him his dinner, but I confess it did grind my pride a little to 
have that fellow refuse the shoes of a genuine “ statesman ” be- 
cause they were not as good as he was in the habit of wearing. 
[Great applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, I am getting along fairly well, and 
my time is limited, but what does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. How does the gentleman ac- 


| count for the discrepancy between the $6 and $8 per day he is 


required to pay out there for labor and the advertisements he 
has just read for labor for $2 and $2.25 a day? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. There is no discrepancy between the two. 
In one case it was skilled labor and the other it was common 
labor. And in that connection I might remark at the very time 
I rend those figures on the streets of the city of Spokane the 
Democratic party in that part of the State was trying to make 
a campaign by claiming that a panic was on, and nobody could 
get work. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact- 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Oh, let me talk a little of the time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that the United States Steel Corporation in its report 
for the year ending December 31, 1907, shows that it has a total 
number of employees of 210,000, and that for the year ending 
December 31, 1908, it shows it had but 165,000 employees? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, what would all that prove if it is true? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does not that show there are 
a large number of men out of employment? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Not necessarily. I have never known a time 
yet in this Nation under the best of circumstances when wages 
were high and employment abundant, that some men were not 
claiming that times were hard and wages were low. If you find 
something in the report of the Steel Corporation that you think 
helps your side of the case, you are willing to give it full credit. 
And yet if on to-morrow some Republican should read some 
figures from that same report the Democracy would hoot and 
say it wasn’t worthy of belief. 

I refer to certain things that have come directly under my 
observation. You say that wages are low and that employment 
is scarce. These conditions now are far better than when your 
party was in power. I recall now one little incident that to 
my mind illustrates the difference between the conditions that 
exist now and the conditions that existed in the days of 1894-95. 
Within three blocks of my cottage there is a little meat market. 
My friemd Geiger, who keeps that meat market, charges good 
high prices for his meat, too, but I never object, because I like 
to see people get good prices for what they sell. [Laughter.] 
I oceasionally drop in there to buy a bit of meat. I dropped 
in there one Saturday night, and a laboring man came in and 
said to the butcher, “Cut me off a couple of slices of that 





| porterhouse, medium thick, and take the change out of that,” 


and he threw down a $10 gold piece. I saw that same man go 
into a meat market in that same town in 1895 and ask for a 
dime’s worth of liver on credit. [Applause and laughter.] You 
can talk all you want to about the conditions that have existed 


| under your party and.mine. I tell you that the laboring man 
| of this Nation has traveled a mighty distarfce since the Demo- 


cratic party was last in power. He has traveled all the way 
from a dime’s worth of liver on credit to a dollar’s werth of 
porterhouse for cash—and that represents a mighty and an un- 
measured distance on the chart of domestic economy and 
national prosperity! [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is it not a 
fact—— 


Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I must decline 
to yield, because 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that there are 
thousands of men trying to get meat on credit to-day? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be dis- 
courteous to my friend, but I must insist upon using a little of 
this time myself. Many gentlemen have spoken recently on his 
side of the Chamber and said many things I did not agree with, 
but I did not continually interrupt them. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
I thought he had yielded. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I did not yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I certainly beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 
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Mr. CUSHMAN. I do not mean to be discourteous, but my 
time is limited. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, a good many things have been said about the 
farmer’s prosperity in this Nation, and it has many times been 
stated that a protective tariff does not help the farmer. That I 
deny, and if my observation and my experience goes for any- 
thing I can prove it. 

In the first place what does the farmer do? He raises crops. 
What for? To sell. To sell to whom? VWNot to sell to other 
farmers, because they are engaged in the same kind of industry ; 
they are his competitors and not his customers. The farmer 
raises products to sell to other people engaged in different kinds 
of industries. His customers are the clerks in the stores; 
the laborers on the railroads; the laborers in the factories; 
the workmen in the mine, and the men who work in the 
sawmills, and all other men in the Nation who do not raise 
products. 

Therefore the price of the farmer’s products are high when 
all these men are at work and are on a pay roll, because 
they are then buying the farmer’s products. A laborer may 
be just as hungry when he is “broke” as when he has 
money, but his custom lacks profit. The laborer must have 
money or he can not buy. He must have work or he hasn't got 
money. 

Now, then, it has been by reason of the fact that our fac- 
tories have been running, that the mills have been running, 
that our mines have been running, that all our men are em- 
ployed, that wages are high, that employment is plenty, that 
industry is universal—these are the things that have made the 
prices of the farmer’s products high. 

That is what makes eggs in my town worth 50 cents a dozen. 
That is what makes butter worth 45 cents a pound. That is 
what makes a spring chicken no bigger than your fist and 
mostly neck and pin feathers worth 65 cents. [Laughter.] That 
is what makes strawberries worth 20 cents a box—and the 
bottom of the box is a good deal nearer to the top than it is 
close to the bottom. [Laughter.] That is what makes Uncle 
Tom’s old brood mare, 16 years old and blind as a bat, worth 
$100 in gold. I have been buying some of the farmer’s products 
in the past few years and I know the prices that I have quoted, 
because I have paid them; but I am not complaining, because I 
like to see people get well paid for what they - produce. 
[Laughter.] 

I also had some knowledge and some experience with the 
price of the farmer’s products in the State of Washington in 
1894 and 1895. You could buy horses in that State then, good 
sound horses, that weighed 900 pounds for $15 per head. You 
can absolutely sell a fat hog to-day in my State for more than 
a small horse would bring in those days. Eggs were then 
worth about 8 cents a dozen, I saw strawberries offered for 
sale in those days on the streets of Tacoma 9 boxes for 25 
cents, but mighty few people were eating strawberries in these 
days at any price. 

Oh, there does not anybody need to sit up nights worrying about 
the condition of the American farmer these days. He is laying 
away the gold coin with every revolution of the sun, and at the 
same time the price of his farm land is soaring into the sky 
until an acre of good farm land is worth more than a city lot. 
[Applause. ] 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] has been talking on this 
floor about cheap things. He wants the price of lumber to be 
cheap so the laboring man and the farmer can build homes. 
Well, we had cheap lumber in this Nation in the years of 1894 
and 1895—the cheapest lumber that was ever known in recent 
years. Did people build homes in those days? Oh, no; they not 
only did not build new homes, but most of them lost the homes 
that they had already built. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Do you think that it is an ideal condition when things are 
cheap? 

Horses were never so cheap in the world before as they were 
then—but everybody went on foot. [Laughter.] 





Food was never so cheap as it was then—but everybedy was 
hungry. Clothes were never so cheap—but the whole human | 


landscape was patched and ragged. And the free-trade party 
was never so cheap as it was then—because nobody wanted it 
at any price. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

I tell you that high wages is a sign of good times. It is the 
wage scale, and not the price list that is the barometer of a 
nation’s prosperity. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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THE AMERICAN TARIFF ON COAL. 


I want to talk for a few moments on the provisions of this 
bill that relate to coal. As I said in the beginning, if I raise 
my voice against some of the provisions of this bill, I do so 
because I feel it is my duty to my constituents and to the 
mighty coal industry in my State of Washington. 

Anthracite coal is now and has been on the free list for many 
years—no tariff at all on anthracite. 

The present tariff under the existing Dingley tariff law on 
bituminous coal is 67 cents per ton. 

As far as the coal traffic is concerned, we can practically elim 
inate all the rest of the world from our consideration except t! 
United States and Canada, because the largest amount of coal 
that comes into the United States comes from Canada, and the 
largest amount of coal that goes out of the United States goes 
to Canada. 


Therefore, it becomes important, first, to understand what 
the law of both countries is regarding coal, and, second, to 
understand what the conditions are in each country. 

The American tariff on bituminous coal is 67 cents per ton. 
Neither Canada nor any other nation can ship a ton of coal 


into the United States without paying a tariff of 67 cen! 


The Canadian government maintains a tariff on all coal 


imported into Canada, but it has two different rates. The 
Canadian government levies a tariff of 53 cents a ton on all coal 
coming into Canada, except in the case of coal coming into 


Canada from some other British possession, and then the tariff 
is 35 cents a ton. 

So much for the laws of the two countries as they now exist. 

Now, the American Congress can not change the Canadian 
law. That is beyond our reach. 

But the Payne tariff bill, which we are now considering, 
proposes one very important change in the coal tariff. Section 
524 of this bill relates to bituminous coal, and it leaves the 
tariff at 67 cents per ton, with the following proviso: 


Provided, That any of the foregoing (coal, etc.), when imported from 
any country, dependency, province, or colony which imposes no tar or 
duty on like articles imported from the United States, shall be imported 
free of duty, etc. 


There are two very important things to bear in mind regard- 
ing this provision: First, whether coal comes into the United 
States free or with a tariff of 67 cents a ton depends on circum- 
stances. Second, the “ circumstances” which settle this matter 
are (under this bill) left in Canadian hands and not in Ameri- 
can hands. The Canadians, by repealing or refusing to repeal 
their 53 cents a ton coal tariff, can make this bill work either 
way they want it to, 

I do not complain of a provision of that character where the 
advantages derived will correspond in degree with the ad- 
vantages conferred, but it is a dangerous provision to insert in 
a bill when the other fellow has the chief advantage. 


Coal (bituminous) and coke tmported into United States from Canada 
and exported from United Statea into Canada. 


AMOUNT. 
1904. | 1905 | 1906. 1907. 1908. 
iieimmnsendatenncnaellbaagt — — . a 
Tons. | Tons. Tons Tons Tor 
BENPOSIOE. ccncccccece 1, 317, 347 1, 229, 348 1,479, 143 | , 297, 376 1, 255, 0386 
Brported....ccccecess 4,432,579 | 4,676,674 | 4,909,940} 6,152,833 6, 851, 170 
Tons 
Total exports bituminous coal to Canada in five years... 27, 025, 196 
Total imports bituminous coal from Canada, five years... 6, 578, 250 
Excess of exports Im Gve YeGrs...nccccccuccueane<< 20, 444, 946 
VALUB. 
1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908 
ee $3, 342, 972 | $3,006,764 | $3,552,685 | $3, 089, 254 $3,145, 507 
EON xcnconensss- 11,524,514 | 11,667,531 | 11,982,510 | 14, 981, 221 16, 730, 450 


Values, erports bituminous coal to Canada, five years... $66, 886, 226 
Values, imports bituminous coal from Canada, five years. 16, 137, 152 
Excess value of exports over imports, five years... 50, 749, O44 

The only other portion of the world from which the United 


States imports any amount of coal worth mentioning is from 
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tritish Oceania, which consists of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. 

The figures during these last five years show that we import 
from British Oceania about one-fifth to one-tenth as much coal 
as we do from Canada. We practically export no coal from the 
United States to British Oceania. 

The chief reason why we import any coal from Australia and 
these other islands comprising the group of British Oceania is, 
that vessels which are bound from Australia to the United 
States for cargoes of any description can carry coal as ballast 
for the ship, instead of any other substance of worthless dead 
weight. 

Now, where are the main coal deposits situated, both in Can- 
ada and in the United States? 
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Table of distances. 








From— | To— Miles. 
Wellington, British Columbia....................-- i dcene 175 
PERRIS, Beith Comte « csicacceccccsvenscescceces | Spokane........-.-. 255 
ER ae NES eee WR ree gacs | 306 
CNN, MINOR a i sides dnsacacepinecaecbacsetecsabaed Wcscadawausee 396 
RS eee ioeoshdiel [i ddeteadeeas 925 
I RU a aaa aml iistacnstaknnnmmeiis | 302 
Common points, western Washington.............'_..-- Nien cciaiaaeiidease 396 
a es ae ee. SOCEM cccccces 501 
Common points, Washington....................../-.--- er 196 
Wellington, British Columbia-..................-... = PD cntaaaiities 450 
ere | Rc adetccuanne 510 
ee EE: 382 
NOG... -ccnnbemeaaidendeatanuniieetbemad ids assadie 301 
ON I 5 eae db aaeke a bs scnmanées 391 
en OE II in 5st rina eaediee Sliensdienaababied | Montreal......<<. 816 
TO a ee ae Sas id cracaiicetenies | 974 
ee ek caaeieiaiee ed ine aide ae 721 
I i ee shcaodiabiasil | Cleveland......-.. 195 





(Cleveland water route on Great Lakes to 
all Canadian points; 65 cents freight rate 
to Port William.) 
DOW TR aSivcnketeiececiccddcvaaie Ne cd | Winnipeg..-.....-. 417 
I a i taeda alll S41 


I desire to call the attention of the committee to this map of 
the United States and Canada. I regret that it is not a better 
map, but I prepared it with some haste. 

The black spots on this map indicate the chief coal deposits, 
both in the United States and in Canada. The chief coal de- 
posits in Canada are in Nova Scotia—away over here on the 
northeast coast. About three-fifths of all the coal produced in 
Canada is produced in the Nova Scotia mines. The only other 
deposits of coal in Canada of any magnitude or importance 
(which are now developed) are clear across the continent in 
British Columbia, quite near to the Pacific Ocean, and also—- 
as you will notice—quite near to the northern border line of the 
United States. These mines produce nearly all the remaining 
two-fifths of Canada’s coal. 

When you look at that map you will notice that the great 
central portion of Canada between Winnipeg and Montreal is 
far removed from the Canadian coal deposits on both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts. Coal is a very heavy commodity 
and transportation charges are necessarily high, and, therefore, 
freight rates always control in the coal trade. 

Look again at this map, and look now on the American side 
of the line. Notice the black spots in Michigan, in Ohio, in 
Pennsylvania, and in West Virginia, which indicate the prin- 
cipal coal deposits in the eastern portion of the United States. 

You can see at a glance that those black spots on the American 
side area great deal nearer to the great central portion of Canada 
than are the black spots in Nova Scotia. You will at once say 
to yourself, “Why, American coal is a great deal nearer to 
central Canada than Nova Scotia coal.” You are right. The 
deposits of American coal are a great deal nearer to the coal- 
consuming population of Canada than her own Canadian coal is. 

Briefly, those are the facts. Now, what are the results? The 
result is that to-day, in spite of the Canadian tariff of 53 cents 
per ton, American coal dominates the coal market of all central 
Canada. Our coal-mine owners in West Virginia, in Ohio, in 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan practically control the coal market 
now in central Canada. They do that because God Almighty 
placed American coal nearer to central Canada than Nova Scotia 
coal. Therefore we don’t need to do anything to help the Amer- 
ican coal miner on the Atlantic coast and in the Middle States 
get into the Canadian market. He is already there with “ both 
feet.” And the only place where the Nova Scotia coal competes 
with our coal is along the New England coast and down as far 
as Boston. 

If this bill is passed with the coal provision in it as it is 
now written, it will accomplish one thing: It will enable the 
American coal-mine owner on the Atlantic coast and in the 
Middle States not only to continue to dominate the Canadian 
coal market, but it will give him 53 cents a ton more for his 
coal in Canada (providing Canada accepts the proviso and re- 
moves her 53-cent tariff in order to have our 67-cent tariff re- 
moved). 

Some one will say, “ Well, I don’t see that American interests 
are injured by this proposal.” If the United States extended 
no farther west than the Mississippi River, I am free to con- 
fess that, as far as I can see, this bill would be in the interest 
of the American coal miner and coal-mine owner. 

But I think I can prove to you that the effect of this pro- 
vision will be to sacrifice absolutely the American coal interests 
on the Pacific coast in order to give an additional advantage 
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to the American coal interests on the Atlantic coast—which 
they don’t need or require. I think I can prove that statement. 

Look at the map again. Away out here toward the Pacific 
coast the coal mines on the American side and the Canadian 
side are both near the international boundary. As you look at 
the map you will say to yourself, “ Well, the conditions on the 
Pacific coast seem nearly balanced.” 
way to the eye on the map. 

It will at once become apparent to you that any slight advan- 
tage possessed either by the Canadian or the American will give 
the lucky possessor of that advantage complete control of the 
coal market of the Pacific coast, on both sides of the interna- 
tional line. 

The facts are that the Canadian mine owners on the Pacific 
side possess not only one advantage over their American 
cousins, but they possess all the advantages. What advantages 
do they possess? I will enumerate some of them: 

First. Their coal lands are cheaper. 

Second. Their taxes are not so high. 

Third. The quality of their coal is better. 

Fourth. The formation of their mines require less work to 
mine a ton of coal. 

Fifth. The wages for labor are less in British Columbia than 
in the United States. 

Sixth. The American eoastwise shipping laws afford an addi- 
tional advantage to the Canadian in water shipping rates. 

Seventh. In some instances the Canadian has a cheaper rail 
rate to American points than the American has. 

Their deposits of ceal in Canada on the Pacific slope are near 
our border line. They have a better quality of coal than we 
have. They have a better formation; it takes less work under 
ground to get out a ton of coal, and it takes less work on top of 
the ground to separate the shale from the coal, because they 
have more clear coal and less refuse. They also enjoy another 
advantage over us because the American coastwise shipping 
laws apply to us and do not apply to the Canadian. Every ton 
of coal shipped from the State ef Washington to the State of 
California must go in an American vessel, but every ton of 
coal from Canada can go to California in any kind of a vessel. 
It is a notorious fact that all rates on American vessels are 
necessarily higher. 

Why? First, the cost of building the boat is higher, and, 
second, the cost of the labor employed in sailing the ship is higher. 

All of these advantages taken together have given the Cana- 
dian such a tremendous advantage that the American coal- 
mine owners in my country are to-day struggling for their very 
existence, even with the aid of the 67 cents per ton tariff on 
every ton of Canadian coal that comes over the border. 

If you take off that 67 cents per ton tariff, or place the 
Canadian in a position where by his action he can force it off, 
and that action spells “ RUIN” in big letters for the American 
coal-mining business in Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 

A large number of Asiatics at cheap wages are employed in 
the Canadian coal mines. No Asiatic labor is employed in the 
coal mines of the State of Washington. 

I quote the following significant sentences from Mr. F. A. 
Hill, an American, a coal-mine operator, who for the past twenty 
years has been familiar with all coal-mining conditions in the 
United States and in Canada—especially on the Pacifie coast. 
Mr. Hill says: 


Removing the duty on coal could not possibly benefit the New 
England States to offset the loss to the Northwestern States. Should 
the New England States receive six times as much foreign coal with 
no duty, and they receive the benefit, it would only benefit them 
$2,193,521 annually, while the loss in wages alone to the. State of 
Washington would be $2,500,000 annually, with a loss to the opera- 
tors in invested capital of fully $6,000,000. 

No reciprocal advantage can be gained with Canada. The mineral 


industry shows from three to five times as much export of American | 


coal into Canada as the imports are from Canada. What advantage 
ae Pittsburg or the Middle West expect to gain by reciprocal arrange- 
ment 

The Canadian coal fields lie in the extreme east of Canada, princi- 
pally in Nova Scotia; and in the extreme west on the western side of 
Alberta and in British Columbia. Pittsburg and the Middle West 
operators have every advantage over these coal fields from Montreal 
to Winnipeg. Freight tariff and distance prohibit the Canadian mines 
from shipping into that section of Canada, etc. 

Sir, knowing the conditions as I do, when I read this bill 
suspicion deepens into certainty that the provisions of this bill 
will trade off the interest of the western coal miner and coal- 
mine operator in order to give the eastern American mine opera- 
tors a further advantage, which they do not need. 

In what I have said thus far in these remarks upon coal 
I have spoken exclusively of the coal-mine operator and the 
coal miner. Some one might say that I had never thought of 
the consumers of coal in the United States. Indeed I have. 


It does not appear that | 
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Forty years of life as an American citizen and ten years’ 
experience as an American legislator have taught me one lesson 
that I can not forget and that I do not want to forget. And that 
is that the interests of the consumer and the producer in Amer- 
ica are mutual and not hostile. 

There are 6,000 coal miners in my State of Washington. They 
make their daily bread by digging coal. Ah, yes, more than that, 
they have their families to support. On an average there are 
about four in the family. That makes 24,000 mouths to be fed 
in the State of Washington alone from this coal-mining industry. 

If you make 24,000 paupers In one State, don’t you think that 
that condition will be reflected in every other branch of human 
industry in my State? Indeed it will. = 

When you appeal to the merchant and the business man and 
tell him you are going to give him cheaper coal, don’t forget at 
the same time to tell him that in the decrease of his business he 
will lose ten times as much every year as he makes on the de- 
crease in the price of his coal. ; 

That is universally the pathetic effect that all this miserable 
free-trade theory produces whenever it is put to the test. 

A burnt child dreads the fire and a wise man learns by ex- 
perience. My memory is still intact. 

On August 27, 1894, the Democratic Wilson free-trade bill 
went into effect. It remained on the statute book till it was 
repealed by the Dingley tariff law of July 24, 1897. 

The Wilson bill reduced the American tariff on bituminous 
coal to 40 cents per ton. I lived in the State of Washington in 
those days and I know what the effect of that Wilson bill was 
upon our coal-mining industry. 

Many of our coal mines closed. The wages of all our coal 
miners dropped. Why? Because inside of ten days after that 
bill went into effect British Columbia coal was selling on the 
streets of Seattle and Tacoma for less thun coal mined in 
Washington State. 

Well, you may say, that was a good thing. But it did not 
work out that way. First, the Canadians pressed down the coal 
market to the point where the Washington State mines were 
obliged to close, and as soon as they closed the Canadian 
raised the price of coal to the American consumer. That game 
of hide and seek soon wore out the American coal-mine operator, 
because of the total advantage in the hands of the Canadian. 

In order to mine coal successfuliy a mine operator must have 
a known market to supply and a reasonably steady demand for 
his product. He can’t operate a coal.mine successfully on the 
plan of “now you see it, and now you don’t see it.” 

He can’t open his mine and run two days and then shut down 
for a week, and then open up and run two days more, and then 
close for two weeks. 

Under the Wilson bill our mine operators struggled along as 
best they could until they lost heart playing a game where the 
other fellow held all the trumps. Then they quit. And imme- 
diately the Canadian raised the price of coal to the consumer. 
The result was our miners starved, our good money went to Can- 
ada, and the dear consumer still paid the same price for his coal. 





PAYNE ON FREP COAL-——EMERGENCY. 


One of the triumphs of this session of Congress, I think, came 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] when he stood 
upon the floor here for two days and answered all comers from 
both sides of this Chamber who made attacks upon his bill. 

I think he made a wonderful defense of this bill, and I believe 
that his standing in this House rose immeasurably as the result 
of that speech. I know he rose in my estimation very greatly. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Therefore, do not deem it discourteous in me if I say that in 
reference to one or two of the schedules in this bill that the 
gentleman’s logic was a little faulty. 

When somebody attacked a schedule relating to a product in 
the State of New York as being too high, the gentleman from 
New Yerk [Mr. PAYNE] said, with great warmth and vehemence: 
“We had to raise that to protect the industry; we had to raise 
it in order to protect American wages; we had to raise it in 
order that these products might be produced in the United 
States.” That sounded good to me, and I agreed absolutely with 
the gentleman. 

A little later on I raised the question of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the coal miners of the West and the sawmill men of the 
Northwest, and he then said: “ We can’t do that, because we 
must consider the 90,000,000 consumers.” 

Mr. Chairman, those two answers taken separately are abso- 
lutely unassailable—but taken together they are absolutely 
irreconcilable! [Laughter.] I can take two bottles and fill 
them with different logic of that kind, and by refreshing myself 
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first from one bottle and then from the other, I can defend any 
tariff bill that was ever framed by anybody. 

Free coal is not a Republican doctrine to-day, and it never 
has been. 

I have detailed how when the Democratic party reduced the 
tariff on coal to 40 cents a ton that it ruined our coal-mining 
industry in the State of Washington. 

Now, here comes the Payne bill (which is supposed to be a 
Republican measure) and it don’t give our coal-mining industry 
as much consideration as the Democratic bill did. 

And yet my Republican brethren seem to be surprised that 
I am not throwing up my hat for that portion of this bill. 

When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] who has 
charge of this bill was on the floor the other day when I ob- 
jected to the free-coal provision in this bill he said that coal 
was placed on the free list for a year in 1903, and intimated 
that I had never found it out. 

Indeed I remember it distinctly. I not only remember that 
in January, 1903, Congress passed a law placing coal on the free 
list for a year, but my memory of that transaction is so clear 
that I remember what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PayYNE] said about that emergency bill at the time we passed it. 

Let me read you what he said—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I was just going to read a brief extract, and 
after doing that I will gladly yield to the gentleman. 

I read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, page 788, under the date of January 14, 
1908. 

The bill under discussion was as follows: 

An act to provide rebate of duties on coal, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to make 
full rebate of duties imposed by law on all coal of every form and 
description imported into the United States from foreign countries for 
the period of one year from and after the passage of this Act. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of pereetap four hundred and fifteen 
of the tariff act of July twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, shall not hereafter be construed to authorize the imposition of 
any duty upon anthracite coal. 

The bill was finally passed, it was approved by the Presi- 
dent January 15, 19083, and became a law. And it remained 
on the statute book in force for a year. 

Mr. PAYNE rose on the floor of the House as a Republican to 
support that bill. He said: 

As has been said, in the case of the Chicago fire, a rebate of all 
duties was granted upon everything used in building there except lum- 
ber; and in the case of the Eastport (Me.) fire a rebate of duties was 
granted upon lumber alone. Those cases were emergencies. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Richardson] says that we (the 
Republicans) are adopting Democratic doctrine. Why, no; to meet an 
emergency is not Democratic doctrine. 

You will note that the gentleman from New York was defend- 
ing that bill because it was strictly an emergency measure. 
Continuing he said: 

I simply want to know whether this bill is sufficient to meet the 
emergency in this case. 

a 6 + . * + * 
tut we bring it forward simply as an emergency measure. 


And Mr. PAYNE then said—and please mark this well: 

We do not bring it forward as expressing our ideas upon the ques- 
tion whether there shall be a duty on coal. We do not bring it forward 
with that idea, Mr. Speaker, because of the conditions upon the Pacific 
coast, because of the conditions in the State of Wyoming, because of 
the conditions where our white labor in the mines is brought into direct 
competition with the Chinese labor in the British North American and 
Western possessions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Washington be allowed 
time in which to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would not ask for that. I 
do not think it would be courteous in me to ask for unlimited 
time, when there are many other gentlemen who desire to 
speak, and who can only secure limited time. I do not wish 
to be unfair to any other Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Garp- 
NER] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CUSHMAN] have time in which to conclude his re- 
marks. Is there objection? No objection is heard, and the 
gentleman from Washington is granted time in which to con- 
clude his remarks. [Applause.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thank the gentleman from Michigan for 
his kindness and the House for its courtesy. I will endeavor 
not to impose upon your good nature by prolonging my speech 
to an unreasonable length. 

Those remarks which I have just read were the remarks which 
my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE] made on the floor of 
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this House when we had before us for consideration the bill 
which was to place coal on the free list for a year. He said 
he brought it forward at that time merely as an emergency 
measure. Well, there is no similar emergency in this country 
to-day. I have a high regard for that gentleman. But it does 
not lie in his mouth to question my Republicanism, because 
when I raise my voice to-day for a tariff on coal I am preaching 
the doctrine which he himself taught me. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

I am bound to say that it fills me with some alarm when the 
gentleman from New York even looks toward the Democratic 
side of this Chamber. He first repudiates a Democratic doctrine 
entirely. Then he accepts it temporarily on the ground of 
emergency. And then he swallows it whole. Which reminds 
me of the lines of the poet: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft’, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


Now, I want to speak for a few moments on the subject of 
lumber and in relation to the tariff. The present tariff on com- 
mon lumber is $2 per thousand feet. If this Payne bill in its 
present form shall become a law it will reduce the tariff on 
common lumber from $2 to $1 per thousand feet. 

The other day when I objected to this reduction the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] said with evident feeling 
that I would better accept that reduction or lumber might go on 
the free list entirely. 

That reminds me of an incident that happened in the good 
old State of Iowa a good many years ago: 

On a very hot summer day there was a small boy hoeing 
potatoes in a farm lot near the roadside. A very fine, magnifi- 
eent looking gentleman rode by in a covered buggy with soft 
cushions. He looked over the fence at the boy who was per- 
spiring freely, and said: “Bub, what do you get for hoeing 
these potatoes?” 

And the boy said, “I get nothin’ if I do—and hell if I don’t!” 
[Laughter.] 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that incident pre- 
sents a very graphic picture of the mental attitude of my friend 
from New York in reference to the lumber schedule. 

He proposes to give me nothing if I submit—and something 
worse if I don’t. 

I asserted on this floor that the witnesses who came before 
the Ways and Means Committee and asked for free lumber did 
so because they expected to get timber in Canada and ship it 
into the American market for their profit. Therefore, I asserted 
that they were selfish, and had an interest in the matter. 

That argument of mine was answered very flippantly by the 
counter statement that the American lumbermen who were 
resisting the removal of the reduction of the tariff on lumber 
were likewise interested. The man who attempts to make that 
comparison of “ interest” between these two classes of individ- 
uals either isn’t wise or he isn’t candid. 

My friends, if I wake up in the middle of the night and find 
a burglar trying to break into my house, I know that he is 
interested. [Laughter.] I don’t deny that. He is intent on 
stealing my property, perhaps infinitely worse, destroying my 
household. Of course he is interested. He has the interest of 
a rapist or a robber. 

Sut when I meet that invader at the threshold willing to lay 
down my life in the defense of my home, I admit that I am 
interested. Of course I am interested. But do you pretend to 
compare the interest which a man has in defending his own 
rights and his own home to the interests of a bandit or a 
brigand who is intent on despoiling another man’s home? 
[Applause. } 

CONGRESSMAN KINKAID ON FREE LUMBER. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sixth Congressional District of Nebraska 
is represented ably on this floor by a gentleman from that 
district [Mr. KInKaID], 

I have known him for many years. Something like twenty 
years ago he and I were in a sense pioneers in that region. 
Therefore, I have the kindest personal feelings for him. 

Some of his political ideas, however, do not impress me in a 
similar way. He comes from a great prairie State where farm- 
ing is supreme, but where they have no forests of any great 
consequence, 

My friend is, or at least claims to be, a Republican, who be- 
lieves in protecting American labor and American industry. 

On the 22d day of February, 1909, that distinguished gentle- 
man put into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a very adroit and able 
speech, in which he freely admitted and feelingly portrayed the 
splendid benefits which had come to this Nation from the pro- 
tective tariff policy. He vowed that he was in favor of continu- 
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ing that protection on the products of the State of Nebraska— 
but he was in favor of placing lumber on the free list. 

The inconsistency and transparent selfishness of a declaration 
of that kind ought to defeat itself. — 

The gentleman attempted to justify his inconsistent position 
by saying that protection was well enough when afforded to an 
“infant industry,” but that the lumber business had grown be- 
yond the stage of infancy. I wonder if the gentleman is willing 
to apply his own logic to his own industries. I find on the pro- 
tective tariff list to-day the following articles and items, all of 
which are produced in Nebraska, and which are on the high end 
of the tariff list—and none of these relate to an industry that 
is in its infancy: 

[At this point Mr. CusHMAN displayed on the floor of the 
House the following chart.] 


CuarT No. I.—“Infant industries ” of Nebraska. 








tate of 
tariff, 
Payne bill. 
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This chart shows a few of the protected “infant industries ” 
of Nebraska. [Laughter.] 
Mules. 


mules is an infant industry. [Great laughter.] 


People have been engaged in raising mules since the days | 


Great Lord, nobody will contend that the raising of | 
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when Balaam wandered with the Children of Israel and sad- | 


dled his ass on the plains of Moab on this side of the Jordon. 


[Laughter.] 
Hogs, protected by a tariff of $1.50-per head. No well- 


informed man will claim that the raising of hogs is an “ infant 
industry.” People have been engaged in that industry ever 
since the Biblical swine ran down the steep place into the sea. 

Sheep, protected by a tariff of $1.50 per head. The raising of 
sheep is not an “infant industry.” Men have been engaged in 
raising sheep since and before the days when Lot tended the 
flocks of Abraham on the plains of Canaan. 

Corn, protected by a tariff of 15 cents per bushel. 
of corn is not an “infant industry.” 


The raising 
People have been raising 


corn ever since Joseph went down into Egypt and cornered the | 


corn crop in the days when there was no Sherman antitrust 
law to stay his hand or interfere with his enterprise. 
and applause. | 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was wheat, 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They called it corn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They call it corn, but they do not 
know what they are talking about. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well the Bible calls it corn. 
wheat instead of corn it is all the better for my argument on 
this bill, because wheat is protected by a higher tariff than corn. 

Poultry. I also see there is a tariff on chickens, 3 to 5 cents 
per pound. Now, the raising of chickens is not an infant in- 
dustry. People have been raising chickens on this planet since 
the cock crew after Peter had thrice denied his Master. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, if the eminent gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KInKarpD] 


[ Laughter. ] 


| Laughter | 
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To my mind that is the most remarkable specimen of dis- 
torted logic that I ever read. The ordinary man would say 
“that when the consumption of a product was much greater 
than its production” that that particular industry was under- 
developed and not overdeveloped. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a great many years ago I learned that 
when a person makes up his mind to do a thing that he wants 
to do, that he is not overparticular regarding the logic that he 
uses to justify his action. 

I recall the old fable of the wolf who stood by the stream 
when the lamb came down to drink. The wolf said to the lamb: 
“You have muddied the water that I am drinking, and I am 
going to eat you up.” The lamb replied: “ That can not be, be- 
cause I am standing in the stream below you and not above 
you.” Whereupon the wolf replied: “ Well, I am going to eat 
you up, anyway.” 

That fable did not state what kind of a wolf that was. 
sut since I have discerned the great similarity of logic between 
the arguments of the gentleman from Nebraska and the logic of 
that animal, I am willing to bet that the animal mentioned in 
that story was a genuine Nebraska wolf. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KinKarp] in his speech 
made complaint because the price of lumber has advanced in 
the past few years. 

If the price of lumber has advanced any faster than the price 
of farm products, then the fact has escaped my attention. 

The people in his State are complaining because lumber pro- 
duced in my State is high in price. 

And the people of my State are complaining because the food 
products which we buy from his State are so high in price. 

In my town, Tacoma, Wash., I pay 50 cents for a dozen eggs. 

I pay 45 cents a pound for butter. 

I pay 65 cents for a spring chicken, and 
proportion. 

My friend from Nebraska does not complain because the price 
of farm products have soared into the sky. On the contrary, he 
points to that as an evidence of our wonderful advance in pros- 
perity. 

jut when the price of lumber goes up he thinks it is 
that the Government should rise up and smite my industry. 

In the very next paragraph of his speech the gentleman from 
Nebraska said that lumber had not risen in any case 100 
per cent, then admitted that stumpage or standing timber 
had risen in many instances 1,000 and 2,000 per cent. 

This standing timber is what the 
make the lumber out of. 

And yet Mr. KINKAID complains that lumber had advanced 
from 64 to 77 per cent which was made from 
that cost the mill man an advance of 1,000 and 2.000 p 

These statements which the gentleman placed 





other prices in 
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sawmill man has to buy to 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp in his speech absolutely refute the very 
| conclusions which he attempts to draw therefrom. 

He tries to make out that the price at w! 1 the millmen 


But if it was | 


sell lumber is the thing that controls the price of standing 
timber, whereas it is the price at which the standing ti 
is held which fixes the price of lumber. 

Will the gentleman contend that it is the price of flour that 
controls the price of wheat? He knows that it is the price at 


| which wheat is held that controls the price of flour. 


wants to apply the logic of infant industries to all the schedules | 


of this bill, then he and his industries are off the map before 
we start, because his industries were old—indeed they were 
venerable—before the world ever heard the music of a band 
saw or listened to the hum of a shingle weaver. 

Yes; I lived in Nebraska years ago. And there comes to me 
to-day, rising like a beautiful phantom from those broad and 


sunlit prairies, the most touching and beautiful memory of my life. | 


In all the years that have intervened, when I have heard that 
prosperity had reached the old home in Nebraska, it filled my 
heart with joy and satisfaction. I was glad to learn that the 
gentleman and his people were all prosperous. 

I make no onslaught on his State or her industries, and it ill 
becomes him to make this onslaught upon lumber, the chief 
industry of my State. 

At one place in his speech the gentleman from Nebraska 
turned loose this wonderful piece of original wisdom. He said: 

“The manufacture of lumber, Mr. Chairman, has become overdeveloped 
because, as I contend, that when the consumption of any product is 


much greater than its production it is essentially overdeveloped as far 
as a resource to be continually drawn upon is concerned.” 
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I would not for the world say anything bitter about my good 
friend from Nebraska. But if ever there was a man who has 
a bad attack of twisted figures and inverted logic that man is 
the gentleman from the Sixth Congressional District of Ne- 
braska. : 

The gentleman also complains bitterly of the rise in the price 
of lumber in the last seven years, but I looked in vain in his 
speech for any complaints about the rise in the price of farm 
lands in Nebraska during the same period. 

He puts into his speech a table showing the rise in the price 
of several kinds of lumber. 

His table covers a period from 1899 to 1906, which is a period 
of seven years. Let us examine this table of his, which is as 
follows: 


Per M.| Per M.| Pe 


Yellow pine ......... ihiindbtiiiacantahsaiweesewiadewen $8.45 § 

caer aaaacadckedetentnaes seaawaed — 10. 91 18 66 
CIO, occ cccnceccceccacenecocccccsccccccecesecccescceuce 13. 32 21.04 64 
TC  peeenedhdaehqnuncqeosn ee pncomamaanwne 10. 12 l 4 4 
DOUBT cc cceccccecescneses< - shiakcumened 8. 67 14. 20 64 
POPIRR. < ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsesceones Tr 14. 03 24, 21 
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You will note that none of these lumber prices of which he 


complains have advanced as much as 100 per cent in these 
seven years. 

Hiow much, sir, has farm land advanced in price in the State 
of Nebraska? Mr. Kinxarp and I both lived in that region many | 
years ago. I lived in Rock County, and that was part of the 
judicial district over which he then presided as judge. 

When I left Nebraska I went to the Pacific coast. I guess it 
was six or seven years before I wandered back that way for a 
visit. And when I got back to Rock County, Nebr., on that visit 
all my old friends told me how much the value of lands had 
risen since I had gone away; land values in that region have | 
advanced 100, 150, and in some cases 200 per cent. 

I have never complained because the price of farm lands and 
farm products in the State of Nebraska have soared into the sky. 

I do not begrudge the people of Nebraska one whit of the 
prosperity they have enjoyed. I hope it may continue and 
increase. 

Why, then, does my Nebraska friend attack the chief industry 


of my State, the product of which has not advanced in price as 
rapidly as much of the farm lands in his own State? 

Now, if the values of farm products and farm lands have 
increased about as much as lumber has increased in the same 
time, then it is manifest that the farmer has no just complaint. 

I desire at this time to exhibit another chart, which is as 
follows: 

Values of farm produce and stock at the farm. 
[ Yeart ook, Agricultural Department, 1907. ] 


| | 
Increase 


1900. 

















1906. 1907. | since 
} | 1890. 
Per cent. 
ite. $0.619 | $0.63 $0.924 | $0.667 | $0.874 | 41.1 
CNR ce ecetncaceees . 857 . 403 - 441 .399 | 516 | 44.5 
AR, nts tikencatte | .258 . 307 3813 317 | 448 71.6 
DN en een ag | 8,89 9.06 8.72 10. 37 11. 68 31.3 
UNE a iocic canine eek 44. 61 58. 61 67.98 80.72 | 93.51 109. 4 
MOE. 2c. acacketecie | 68.55 67.61 78. 88 98.31 | 112.16 109. 2 
I ital acre | 6,00 7.03 6.15 6.18 7.62 52.4 
a aaa | 2.93 2. 65 2.59 3.54 | 3.84 | 31 
Pe oss o<c as | 431 471 . 458 511 . 717 | 3.1 
COUDUR cs cntinnccentns | 0724] .0828 - 0873 . 1008 -104 | 43.6 
} } 
Farm values: Real estate end duildings. 
| Percent 
Groups of States. Year 1900. Year 1905. | increase in 
| five years, 
] Per cent. 
OED viiiitis cvvnnnnacniniila $283, 424, 743 $321, 659, 562 | 13.4 
POE DEGMEES on caccncnconsncncecesonns | 178,598,124 242, 884, 169 | 35.9 
NO 6 aici clan dumakmcanenn | $42) 762,447 | 1, 140, 405, 566 | 35.3 
SEI, .0xccchceuessasieawaanel | 294, 663, 111 414, 721, 646 40.7 
MIR i. csnndbanccncaknnicndineenie 118, 647, 881 158, 198, 563 | 39.2 
} 
You will see by examining that chart that in these seven 


years during which gentlemen complain that lumber has ad- 
vanced that there has also been a wonderful increase in the 
price of the farmer’s products. These have not been “seven 
lean years” for the American farmer. 

There was (as shown by my former chart) no increase in the 
price of any kind of lumber in these seven years that reached 
as much as 100 per cent. Wheat increased 41 per cent; corn 
increased in price 44 per cent; oats increased in price 71.6 per 
cent; hay increased 31 per cent; and mules—I ask particular 
attention of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarKk], for I 
am talking about his product now—mules have increased about 
109 per cent in price. 

Now, then, I ask any man to look these two charts in the face 
and then say whether the price of lumber has risen unfairly 
and out of proportion to other products in the United States— 
including the products of the farm. And I also call attention 
before I leave this chart to the fact that not only the price of 
farm products has risen, but the price of farm land has risen as 
well. This chart shows the advance in the price of farm prod- 
ucts during seven years, but it only shows the advance in the 
price of farm land in five years. That is because the Agricul- 
tural Department only take the farm values once in five years— 
and the next date will therefore be in the year 1910. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I understand the gentleman to 
say that there has been a great increase in the value of farm 
products. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not true, and if 
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| statistics do not show the fact, that, for the ten-year period 


beginning 1895 and ending in 1904, as compared with the 
ten-year period just before that, the total loss to the farmers 
of this country in the six great cereal crops was great enough 
to pay half the national debt? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. No, sir; 
standing. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I say the statistics of the Census 
Department will show it, and the gentleman can find them. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. It is a matter of notorious and common 
knowledge among all men that, in recent years, the price of all 
farm products has advanced wonderfully. I said a while ago 
it is possible to juggle with figures and prove almost anything. 
During the very period the gentleman has mentioned we have 
had all the outward evidences of prosperity, and during that 
time the price of farm products has been so high—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I repeat the statement, that dur- 
ing the ten-year period referred to the loss to the farmers by 
value of the six great cereal crops alone, as 
next preced- 


I do not have any such under- 


ing, was half enough to pay the national debt. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. What was the period? 
Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. 1895 to 1904, compared with the 


| ten-year period preceding. 


Mr. CUSHMAN, I will frankly say that I never heard that 


| statement before, and without intending any reflection upon the 
| gentleman I do not believe it to be the fact. 


It is the common 
knowledge of all men that shortly after 1894—about 1897—all 
and rose very rapidly all 
the time up to 1904, and past that date. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. CUSHMAN, Certainly. 


Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman says from 1894 to 1904. 
| Now, in 1896 I sold, as well as the rest of the farmers in Ne- 


braska, corn at 9 cents a bushel, 
times that high since. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; and we sold shingles in the State of 
Washington at from 80 to 90 cents a thousand, and they are 
about twice that high now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A few years ago, under a Republi- 
can administration, we burned corn in Nebraska and Kansas for 
fuel. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have lived in Nebraska for the 
twenty-two years—from 1SS7 up to the present time— 
have never burned corn at all, notwithstanding that it went as 
low as 9 cents a bushel. [Applause on Republican side.] 

PRICE OF HOGS ADVANCES FASTER THAN PRICE OF LUMBER. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. I would like to show you at this point the 
newspaper advertisement of an Iowa lumber yard that to my 
mind is the most convineing argument that I have seen on this 
question of the price of lumber. 

Here is the newspaper advertisement: 


PRICE 


but it has been four or five 


last 
and we 


OF THE FARMER’S HOGS ADVANCES FASTER THAN PRICE OF LUMBER. 


[Columbus Safeguard, the leading newspaper of Louisa County, W. B. 
Whetstine, editor, Columbus Junction, Iowa.] 


YES, LUMBER IS HIGH, BUT LET THE PORKER FIGURED A LITTLS FOR YOU. 


When everything was 
cheap it took two big fel- 
lows like me, 825 pounds 
each, at 3 cents te buy 
1,000 feet of lumber. 





Now it only takes two little fellows like me, 
225 pounds each, to buy the same 1,000 feet. 





You can better afford to build a good house or barn now than then, and 
it will please 


Reaney & ELIASON 
to load the lumber. 

Mr, Chairman, Columbus Junction, Iowa, is a little city 
located on the Iowa River in Louisa County. I have been 
familiar with that town and its people for the past thirty-five 
years—as the town is near my grandmother's farm. 

The Columbus Junction Safeguard is a weekly newspaper 
that has been published in that town for thirty years or 
more. The town is located in the midst of a_ typical 
Iowa farming community. The farmers haul their produce 


into town and sell it for top-notch prices, and then sit around 
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and “cuss” and discuss because the price of lumber has gone 
up some. 

Reaney & Eliason run a lumber yard in that town and sell 
lumber principally to the farmers. 

The picture which I have displayed was the paid advertise- 
ment of these lumber-yard men in the newspaper. And I assert 
that this hog picture answers most convincingly the farmer's 
complaint that the price of lumber is advancing faster than the 
price of farm commodities, because the farmer can get more 
lumber now for a given amount of pork than he could when 
lumber was somewhat cheaper 
cheaper. 
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an agent of devastation. If any gentleman on this floor 
knows of any way to manufacture lumber without cutting 
down trees, I wish he would put that information on rec 
ord. [Applause.] It is necessary to a certain extent to de 
stroy a forest in order to create lumber. Let me call attention 
to another thing. 

Whenever a forest reserve is created, that takes off the market 


——— 


| the timber that is in that forest reserve. I know that it does 


and pork was a great deal | 


The farmer, of course, wants the price of hogs to stay up 


where it is now, and at the same time he wants the price 
of lumber to come down. What a dream! What a reverie 
that is. 


THE DOG WHO LOST THE BONE. 


Mr. Chairman, a great many years ago when I was a child in | 


school in my primer there was a picture of a dog crossing a 
stream with a bone in his mouth. 

There was a story about that picture to the effect that the 
dog saw in the water the reflection of that bone and he grabbed 


for the bone he saw in the stream and he lost the bone which | 


he had in his mouth. 

Let me say this to the Representatives on this floor of the 
great prairie States, some of whom are being urged by their 
constituents to vote to take the tariff off lumber: 

Your constituents are now possessing a great boon in the way 
of the mighty trade which they enjoy with the lumber-producing 
regions of the United States. 

If they think they can reach out with one hand and take 
the duty off lumber, thus destroying the prosperity of the 
lumber industry, and at the same time not feel the disas- 


not do that theoretically, but I know that it does so for all 
practical purposes, because I live in a State more than one 
quarter of the total area of which is a forest reserve. Yet men 
have stood upon this floor on one day and thrown up their 
hats and applauded when a million acres were put into a forest 
reserve, and they were in favor of that, and the next day when 
the price of lumber went up they yelled against that. In 
other words, they yell to-day in favor of a certain policy 
and they will cry out to-morrow against the logical effects of 
the policy they yell for to-day. Could anything be more incon- 
sistent? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman one question, not for the sake of controversy, but 
for the sake of information, because I really don’t know much 
about the thing. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not the whole theory of this con- 
servation of forests built up on what is supposed to be the fact 
that they are going to cut and market the timber in a scien 
tific manner, preserving the crop of young timber, whereas 
they claim on the other hand that the way that timbet 
is cut and marketed now it is a great waste of the young 
trees? I am not defending anybody. I am asking for informa- 


| tion solely. 


trous effects of that action in the price of their own prod- | 


ucts, they will wake up to find what a mighty mistake they 
have made. 

I do not make the comparison in any offensive sense, but like 
that historic dog they will wake up and find out that they 


grabbed at a shadow which they saw, and that they lost the | 


substance which they had. 

Great God, it seems to me that our Nation has existed long 
enough and that we have all lived long enough to have learned 
by experience that we all enjoy prosperity together, or we all 
suffer depression together. 

Whenever any man or any Representative stretches out his 
hand to drag down his neighbor’s industry he may be sure that 
sooner or later he will find his own industry engulfed in the 
common ruin which he himself has created. 

Tet us not start in then to crucify one another. Let us pro- 
tect with an adequate measure of protection every legitimate 
industry of every section of our beloved country, and we will 
all march along the blessed highway of prosperity keeping step 
together. 

Before leaving this chart I want to call attention to the fact 
that during this same time the price of farms and farm build- 
ings has increased enormously. 

Now, do you contend seriously on this floor that the price of 
other products ought to go up, the price of labor ought to go 
up, the price of everything the sawmill man has to buy should 
go up, and at the same time the price of the only product on 
earth that he has to sell ought to be coming down? There 
can not anybody on earth proclaim a policy of that kind and 
defend it with his brains. You may appeal, gentlemen, to the 
passions and prejudices of men, and that, to my mind, is one 
of the most unfortunate phases of the discussion about lumber. 
There never have been more honorable men engaged in any 
branch of American business, nor in any branch of manufac- 
ture, than the men who are engaged to-day in making lumber. 
They come to us in the State of Washington from all over 
the Union; they have in their veins your own blood; they came 
from Michigan, from Minnesota, and some from Nebraska, and 
some from the far away South, and when you rise on this floor 
and attempt to inflame the minds of the people against the 
men who are manufacturing lumber I say to you beware, you 
are sowing the wind and you will reap some day the whirl- 
wind. 

Some day a spasm of popular reform will attack your par- 
ticular industry, and then the seeds of discord and malice which 
you have sown will spring up like the crop that grew from the 
dragon’s teeth to annoy you. Men have endeavored to make 
the American people believe that the American lumberman is 
a kind of monster, like Attila, the Hun, who boasted that the 
grass never grew where the foot of his war horse had trod. 


Mr. CUSHMAN. That is unquestionably true that that is 
the theory, and I regret to say from my own observation it does 
not work out in a very practical way in my country. I con- 
cede that it was conceived with good ideas and intentions. 
Practically I fear it will not work out for this reason: When- 
ever you go into the forests in my State and cut down large 
quantities of trees, it will be found that they stand very close 
together. The foliage is heavy, it makes a heavy mass of shade, 
and that protects the hillside. Almost invariably, after logging 
operations have been carried on, a fire will break out in that 
district, and it will sweep through that region, destroying every- 
thing that is left, dead tops, young trees, and old trees. Men have 
claimed that the Forest Service prevented and stopped forest 
fires. I am frank to say I believe they do the best they can, but 
I have lived in that State for twenty years, and no man ever 
lived that stopped a forest fire in my State. You may pre- 


|} vent a man from building a camp fire and thereby prevent 


a subsequent fire that sweeps through the forest, but when 
that forest fire once starts, it rages until Almighty God 
puts it out with the rains or the combustible material gives 
out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missotri. Is not part of their theory this: 
That by their system, whatever it is, they use up carefully 


. 
these 


| tops that produce the forest fires and thereby do the very thing 


| United States has been practiced in Germany and France 





that you say can be done to prevent them? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They try to, and I pay to them the meed of 
my praises by saying they are trying to accomplish what they 
can, but you can not go into an immense forest of heavy trees 
interspersed with small trees and fell those big trees without 
crushing and destroying many of the smaller ones. Further 
than that, experience shows that while many of these hillsides 
have been devastated in that way the remaining timber does 
not grow nearly as well as it did when it stood in the naturai 
shaded condition, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand perfectly well, and 
know it to be true, what the gentleman says about one big tree 
breaking off the tops of half a dozen little ones. Is it not also 
true that these men that are running these forest reserves have 
prevented fires to a large extent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. They have prevented some fires by posting 
notices warning campers to be careful about building fires. They 
have posted these notices all through the woods, and they have 
had a good effect. To a certain extent, I think, they have 
lessened the building of fires, but they never stopped one after 
it got well under way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. One other question. I[s it not true 
that this same system they are trying to introduce into the 
and 
some of the old countries in Europe for more that a century, and 
that they have more timber now there than they had when they 
started, notwithstanding the fact that they have cut a supply 


It isn’t true. [Applause.] The American lumberman is not | of timber all of the time. 
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Mr. CUSHMAN. That is largely true. The difference, how- 
ever, is this: There is no comparison between a country the 
size of this and a country the size of Germany or France. If 
we had forest service 


iad a in this Nation that could take care of 

all the forests, prevent all fires from starting, or stop them after 

they were started, we would have a pay roll in this Nation 
that would stagger human imagination. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose we did have a big pay roll. 

If the paying out of that money on the big pay roll not 


only preserved the timber, but increased the timber supply, 


would not we get back the money that we pay out on the pay 
roll? 

Mr. CUSHMAN, If that policy did increase the supply of 
timber, it would be of some benefit. But I am very skeptical 
about the forest policy of this Nation as it is now administered 
increasing the timber supply or bringing down the lumber 
price. 

We are spending millions of dollars every year now on our 
national Forest Service—but the price of lumber is going up 
instead of down. Unless we go into the forest-raising business 


on a tremendous scale the population of this Nation is bound to 
increase faster than the timber supply. 

The timber in the western part of the United States, with 
which I am familiar, grows somewhat slowly, of course. And 
yet I recall one instance that proves to my mind that the tim- 
ber supply of this Nation is not in as grave danger as some 
men imagine it is. 

When I was in the city of Aberdeen, in my home State of 
Washington, one afternoon last summer a friend of mine, Ed 
Benn, took me to witness a ball game. The ball ground was in 
a little valley surrounded by a sort of natural amphitheater of 
hills covered with green forest. As we sat on the “ bleachers” 
my friend called my attention to one point of timber. He said, 
“Mr. CUSHMAN, the timber was cut off that point about forty- 
five years ago; I call your attention to it now.” There stood a 
number of magnificent trees, some of them I guess as large as a 
foot and a half thick, that had grown up during the lifetime of 
one man, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will my colleague yield, 
although I dislike to interrupt him—— 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In regard to the conserva- 
tion of the forests, I wish to remind my colleague of this con- 
dition, in regard to the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Missouri, that the conditions are different in our State 
from anywhere else perhaps in the world in that respect. After 
you cut out a portion of the timber in Washington in many 
districts, perhaps it is not true in all, the timber grows so thick 
after a portion is gone the rest of it is very apt to be blown down 
by the wind, and that is especially true in regard to the hemlock 
which is mixed with cedar and fir. Everywhere you cut out the 
cedar and fir the hemlock will not then stand of itself, 
as it is a tall tree and slightly rooted and the wind blows 
it down, and and the only conservation of the forest in 
my country is you cut it off clean as ydu go. If you do not the 
wind and fire destroy it. I know that it is not the condition 
in other portions of the country, but that is true in regard to 
Washington. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to say to the gentleman, if he 
will permit me, that I have been looking into the forest con- 
servation matter somewhat and I find that Switzerland, for 
instance, is making a clear profit of $5 an acre on their forests 
after seventy-five years of care of their forests. They are 
spending about $4 an acre in caring for their forests. Of course 
such care would make an immense pay roll in the United States, 
but we could well afford such a pay roll in this country to take 
eare of our forests if we could make the same net profit as the 
Swiss do, for with our great area of forests and consequent 
greater expense we would yet have enough clear profit from our 
forests alone to run this Government without even the sale of a 
postage stamp. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Well, the forests of this country, a certain 
portion of them, would reproduce themselves, I think, within 
fifty or sixty years. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. They do down South in twenty years. 

Mr. REEDER. I understood the gentleman from Maine, now 
dead, one of our colleagues, stated that they secured timber in 
northern Maine, when it had been used over—of course they 
used it when it was rather small—in twenty years. I do not 
think there is any question but what we will in a short time 
learn how to use our forests as has been suggested, so that we 
will make an annual profit on the forests, and I am very much 
in favor of using all the lands for the forests that are not fit 
for anything else. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I tijink the gentleman is correct. I want to 
call attention—— 





Mr. STANLEY. Will my friend yield to me for a question? 
I very much dislike to interrupt him. 

Mr. CUSHMAN, Certainly. 

Mr, STANLEY. Can the gentleman from Washington give me 
the figures as to the comparative rate of destruction by fire 
between government reservations and the rest of the forests of 
the country—private lands? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. No, I can not, and the figures even if ob- 
tainable would not shed any light on the controversy for this 
reason: When the Government created the reserves they went 
into the States having the largest remaining forests and took 
into their reserves those portions of the States where the heavi- 
est timber remained. For instance, there is a map of my State 
of Washington [displaying map of State of Washington]. The 
green patches on the map show the forest reserve. There is 
over one-fourth of the entire area of my State in the forest 
reserve. These areas are largely areas that have never been 
cut over, where the forests are green in their virgin form, and 
there is less danger of a fire breaking out there than there is in 
the areas that have already been cut over, leaving the dead tops 
and other brush. It may be there have been less fires within 
the Government forest reserves than outside of them. If so, 
Almighty God is responsible for that condition, and not the 
United States Forest Service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman will permit, the 
figures produced by the Conservation Commission did show 
that there had been a great saving in fire losses. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Let me say this to my friend from Ken- 
tucky: I do not like to impugn anyone’s veracity, and I be- 
lieve that the agents of the conservation service were honest 
in their compiliation of those figures. 3ut I have had 
some experience with forest rangers, and the chief func- 
tion that some of those gentlemen have is to send con- 
tinual reports to Washington City proving the absolute 
necessity of their being continued on the pay roll. They put 
out a good many fires in their imagination that they never put 
out actually. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ob, well, we all can discount their 
statements to a certain extent; but it is hardly an answer 
to a statement of figures to say that a man does not tell 
the truth, unless the gentleman himself can present opposite 
figures. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do not think the figures would show up as 
the gentleman contends in my Siate. When a forest fire starts 
it does not pay any attention to an imaginary line. When a 
forest fire is raging and comes up to a place where the Forest 
Service has drawn an imaginary line, the line does not deter it 
for a minute. As the old colored fellow said about the train 
when a man asked him if it stopped at his town, he said, 
“ Boss, she didn’t even hesitate.” [Laughter.] That is the 
way of a forest fire. When a forest fire starts in our State it 
does not even “ hesitate” when it reaches the line of a forest 
reserve. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman from Washington permit 
a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In one of the President’s messages during 
the last session of Congress it was stated that 50,000,000 acres 
of forests in this country were burned over every year. When 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot appeared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means I asked him if that was not a misprint. He said 
that it was not, but that it meant all of the country that had any 
forests. Now, the fact is, gentlemen, that there is less than 
8,000,000 acres of land in the United States stripped of its tim- 
ber each year for the purpose of lumber. What the President's 
message meant is that in the Southern States longleaf pine 
burned over every year without any injury to timber at all, and 
the area burned in that manner was taken in in those figures. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
tion. Bearing in mind that I must not detain the House 
too long—— 

Mr. STANLEY. I have in mind another question that I 
would like to ask the gentleman. I do not care to throw any 
bouquets at a trust, but I have been advised that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company has tried an experiment in for- 
estry, and it might be valuable both to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] and to the Forest Conservation 
Commission, if I am correctly advised. They have a forest 
reservation of their own on the Mississippi River, extending up 
and down that river for about 30 miles and containing an 
enormous acreage. What it is I am not advised definitely 
enough to give it. It is enough, however, to supply the 
immense demand of the International Harvester Company 
with all the wood that it uses in its vast business, It is 
in charge of the most expert foresters in the world. They 
cut over that reservation every forty years—that is, they 
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have calculated that at the end of forty years they will have 
cut over it. 

With each succeeding cutting they leave a more magnificent 
forest than before, by a system of careful selection and preserva- 


tion of the young timber. I am also advised that in the ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years that they have had charge of this vast 
area, containing both hard-wood and coniferous forests, they 
have never failed either to prevent or to put out a forest fire of 
any consequence. I would like for the gentleman to advise me 
whether or not these statements are correct. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I am not familiar as the gentleman is with 
the conditions to which he refers. I will say that the conditions 
in the western part of this country, in my State of Washington 
and the State of Oregon, are far different. 

I am not impugning the people of our forest service when I 
say that they can not put out a forest fire in my State. It can 
not be done by anybody. Men have no idea of the tremendous 
magnitude of those trees, and of the density of the undergrowth. 
When a4 forest fire once starts, you might as well attempt 
to take hold of the tail of a cyclone and control it as to con- 
trol a forest fire in our State. It simply burns until it 
burns out. 

Mr. STANLEY. One other question, Mr. Chairman. Does the 
gentleman refer now to hard wood or to coniferous wood? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I refer to the pines and the firs in our 
State. We have practically no hard woods there. 

Now, I want to conclude my remarks in a reasonable time, 
and I refer to the chart that I have here. 


A tariff picture of the sawmill man. 
What he sells: 


eee On free list. 
What he buys: Payne bill tariff. 
enc tenntsnneranenenentvitil 45 per cent. 
NS iiitakn cass cicinen niin 45 per cent. 
OS 45 per cent. 
Trucks for logging cars.___.45 per cent. 
Saws— 
Band saws_.-.-.---..5 per cent per pound and 20 per cent. 
Crosscut__.._.........5 cents per foot. 
, ee 8 cents per foot. 
Pit and drag saws_~_--. 6 cents per foot. 
CCR cn ceetinese~ 20 per cent. 
All other saws. ~~~ 25 per cent. 
Belting— 
Cotton and rubber_...30 per cent. 
Leather for_..._.....5 per cent. 
a seetitiiticinsentinectetntiathijeitianivenitibcant 45 per cent. 
EE 45 per cent. 
Chains— 
= ae % cent per pound. 
EE CN iiinrnccincntigunste 14 cents per pound, 
7 4 cent per pound. 
UNG. clctccecnaeccncanen SES ger pound. 
HIG. .ncccnnccnncnns SO OF Cent. 
Emery wheels___.._._..__.25 per cent. 
Fire ae. 15 cents per pound. 


I want to state in the first place that across the top of this 
chart I have written “A tariff picture of the sawmill man, 
what he sells and what he buys.” I am aware that lumber is 
not placed on the free list in the Payne bill. But I am aware 
that there are many men in this House that think that lum- 
ber ought to be placed on the free list in the Payne bill. 
Therefore, I have drawn this little chart to give you some 
kind of an idea of what situation the lumberman would 
be left in if lumber were placed on the free list. You can 
not expect 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does that chart give the ad 
valorem on machinery at 45 per cent? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have paragraph 468 of the 
Payne bill— 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, ed agricultural drills 


and planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, and 
cotton gins, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Is that only sawmill machinery? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I refer only to sawmill machinery. This 
chart, when it says “ lumber on the free list” —I am aware that 
lumber is not on the free list in the Payne bill in its present 
form, and it is not expected to put it on the free list, but I 
draw this chart in order that men on this floor may have some 
kind of an idea of the situation the mill man would be in if 
his product is placed on the free list. Lumber is the only thing 
he produces. It is the only thing he has got to sell. And out 





Will the gentleman allow me to 


of the price of his product he must secure the money with which 
He must buy 


he buys everything that goes into his industry. 
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his machinery and his food supplies and everything of that 
kind. Look at this chart and you will see everything that a 
sawmill man has to buy is on the high protective tariff list. No 
man could look that chart in the face and vote for free lumber 
without his check mantling with the blush of shame. [Ap- 
plause, } 

I do not ask for anything unfair here; I only ask for the same 
measure of protection of our industries that I am willing to 
afford to the gentleman from Kentucky in his. 

Mr. SHERLEY of Kentucky. When “the gentleman from 
Kentucky ” asks for protective duties for something because it 
is in Kentucky, then he will be willing to accept the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do not think the gentleman will do that, 
because he does not belong to the same political school that I 
do. I am fond of the gentleman from Kentucky, which State 
is famed for fair women, fast horses, and fine liquor. They tell 
me, sir, they produce whisky in Kentucky so fine that a man 
has to shut his eyes when he takes a drink, because if he looked 
at it it would make his mouth water, and that would spoil the 
drink! [Great laughter.] 

Now, then, gentlemen, I call your attention, not only to the 
ordinary tariff duties that are imposed here, but to the extra- 
ordinary duties that are imposed on everything the sawmill man 
has to buy. 

Mr. STANLEY. While the gentleman is talking about pro- 
tection of Kentucky industries, I want to remind him that that 
same whisky cheerfully stands a tax of $1.10 a gallon, that 
horses have been put out of business by the operation of law— 
and I am not complaining of that—and that Kentucky women 
will never ask for any protection until the angels in Heaven 
enter a beauty contest against them. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. CUSHMAN. To all of which I cheerfully agree. 

I do not wish to worry the committee with a continual 


display of charts. I only wish to say in explanation that 
one reason I prepared these charts is I think in a cer- 
tain sense it saves time. The chart speaks to a man’s 
mind through his eye. When you are talking to an audi- 


ence you can only reach the mind through the ears, but when 
a2 man can look at a chart he can grasp through his 
the comparative statement of the figures contained 
on. 

Now, then, I have another chart here that I have entitled: 
“Tariff picture of the sawmill man; what the sawmill man 
sells to the farmer; what the farmer sells to the sawmill man.” 


eyes 
there- 


A tariff picture. 


What sawmill man sells to the farmer: 
SE ESE Ee eS sikelele deesincts epeciclolipiaenliviailiae On the free list. 


What farmer sells to sawmill man: Payne bili tariff. 


I all $30 per head. 
Oe niin laatenaandeplighasaapastaieataieaiitsil nena 27% per cent. 

iit aclenaibenieahdcl $1.50 per head. 
Se ._./~13 cents per pound. 

Se EE IT acs scesicevy cence latesernintieniinininapeionentegteae 4 cents per pound 
Poultry -—_- ie eth oenetaleegip ilies sigan ..3 to 5 cents per pound, 
I ss ties ial oamanetinemialiainetenemaaamea tli: 25 per cent 

alin di acini critica tite daigebnenilitsteitintdinapasinepediiinln eaeiniatiiniia 25 cents per bushel. 
Corn a a 15 cents per bushel. 
Oats sist een iin nam haa aaaanialaial _.15 cents per bushel, 


since ni Sateen eteanaiaganeteitameion $4 per ton. 

a cicalanaai dell inlet iittala lain’ 25 cents per bushel, 
I icecinmnipiett eneniiimeneten a1teneteemennntnen ty CD a BORNE. 
Eggs inncitaaanininsahchaciiiiaaaan Gn ee Gath: 


|) a aotnenenananabanctncmananenl 40 cents per bushel. 
AONE .cacmecmnncn—nenacnnaneannanannmme Cts per bushel. 
a ae cecal 6 cents per pound. 

Niacin nine cebensapeanaiitsin tain thant 20 cents per gallon. 


Wool__ 
CGO ace es renin eneememees 2 cents each. 


I call attention to these figures because I think they are im- 
portant. 

Here is a chart showing almost every known product of the 
American farmer protected by a tariff as high as the pyramids; 
the farmer’s prices for his products have soared into the sky; 
he is willing and anxious that the tariff shall be continued on 
his own products—but he thinks that lumber ought to be on the 
free list. 

Every product mentioned in this list is a product which the 
sawmill men of my State buy from the farmers, and they buy 
large quantities, too. 

And so far as I have observed the sawmill men always pay 
cheerfully for what they buy, too. They expect to get a decent 
price for their lumber, and they are always willing to | 
everybody else a decent price for his product. 

The lumber men of this Nation are to-day standing in an en- 
tirely consistent position. They are willing that the labor and 
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the products of other men shall continue to be protected, and 
they likewise ask protection for their own product. 
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The people who are inconsistent are the people who desire | 


to retain protection on their own product and take all protec- 
tion off lumber. 

I say to you that if the lumber men of my State occupied as 
inconsistent a position as some other people do in this contest 
I would desert their cause in a minute. [Applause.] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman seri- 
ously contend that those tariff schedules on the natural and 
inevitable products of Nebraska are of any benefit to the people 
of Nebraska or any compensation to them whatever for the enor- 
mous burden they bear by reason of the great tariff on coal and 
lumber and on the products which they must buy from eastern 
factories? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I do; and I will ask you if the tariff did not 
benefit the Nebraska people and their products, what price did 
they get for those products when you and your Democratic 
party were last in power? [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Did they get the same prices they are getting now? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to tell the gentleman that we need 
no protection, and we are selling those products in competition 
with all the world to-day, in all parts of the world, without 
the protection of any tariff. The prices we get are based 
on the prices in the countries to which we export our sur- 
plus, aS you very well know. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Let me say to the gentleman that he only 
shows one side of the picture. When industry is universal in 
the United States our working people have money to buy, and 
then we consume at home the largest portion of what is pro 
duced at home. But when labor is out of work and has no 
money to buy, that forces abroad an ever increasing part of 
your products, and that brings down the price. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] The gentleman talks about the market 
of the world as if we had nothing to do with it. The biggest 
factor on earth in controlling the market of the world is either 
prosperity or poverty in America. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I want to say in reply to the gentleman 
that the question is not whether we can get prices for our 
western products, but whether enough western products can be 
raised to feed the world. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. How did it come, then, that the people of 
this Nation, when you and your party were in power, rose up 
and kicked you out because they did not like the way your 
policies affected the Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I reply to the gentleman that the tariff 
on hogs and corn and wheat bas nothing to do with the case. 
It is like the flowers that bloom in the spring. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. That may be your judgment; it is not mine. 
My friend from Nebraska [Mr. KinkKatp] wanted lumber on the 
free list, because he thought the price of lumber was too high. 
The people of Nebraska are complaining because they say lum- 
ber is too high; but the people of my State are complaining 
because the price of the products that they get in Nebraska are 
too high. I say to you, my friends, that this is a proposition 
that reaches you as well as me. This is a mighty industry in 
this Nation. It employs—— 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Washington whether the State of Washington is not self- 
sustaining as to its breadstuff? I will ask him if it is not one 
of the greatest wheat-producing States in the Union, pro- 
ducing wheat over a very large area and of an excellent 
quality? I will further ask him if it does not export big 
quantities of wheat? I will likewise ask him if it does not 
raies a great many cattle, more than enough for home con- 
sumption ? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. If the gentleman will just step around here, 
I happen to have prepared a chart that answers his question 
perfectly. I call his attention to this chart: 

RECIPROCITY. 
Farmers’ sales of products and purchases of lumber for the year 1908. 
Iowa sells to Washington : 


CO MAIN sci tieninete ulema enitipanienanteidanetins oieaetniansceseeenaisees Mann 
ens GRE HOCK, Ct... .nncnsnncenns on sen eee 750, 000 


Seed _- iin etc ents i etteinanmiitaap etna tien initiniasatiainieliass 10, 006 
Cott, 206 B00 DOCG OE cc mnteigngnwneimewannnapmniion 250, 000 
— | a ee ee ee ee . ssasapebimandn 38, 260, 000 

Iowa buys from Washington: 
ee ( OE AEE snc cemantbbtinamantaissnmbatinn 1, 600, 000 
TraGe DOLGRCS Uh TAVEE CC 1OWE.nenconcccccecesooua 1, 660, 000 
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Sales of farmers’ products to State of Washington, year of 1908, 
{Estimated total of all products. ] 


Ta in sccserciititpnieadi eink tiie Aine i a ae $6, 375, 000 
FO iach al es 9, 850, 000 
Ser cans “SIU “IS” Un cn ain 500, 000 
ID a in cascaiinsalbicitiscmenelid ie lal kati ct RS ae a a 4, 060, 000 
I assailants a a a 2, 475, 000 
I i a a a 5, 800, 000 
II 2, 5. sacs cig senses iieattataBide abtciten ellie salad inten Ck es cic hi RE aes 5, 000, 000 
ONOIINI III tine ete eaves daca lia aaatlacichisticatiniadsimatan bali 4, 000, 000 
eR cn ccsscncnncstepitinaia papitata gadgets ee esate tilidlaiig: Aapiapenitapidnadinaiiale 8, T50, 000 

Set! : CIO icc acetone wiadie nte de seo natant 47, 310, 000 


This chart shows very graphically the “reciprocity” that 
exists between the sawmill man and the fariner. In the first 
place, I put at the top of this chart a statement regarding the 
amount of lumber that the Iowa people bought from the State 
of Washington in the year 1908—$1,600,000 worth of our lum- 
ber went that year into the State of Iown—but during that 
same time we people of the State of Washington bought of Iowa 
farm products practically three and a quarter million dollars’ 
worth, leaving the great balance in favor of the Iowa farmer 
of $1,660,000. In that single year the Iowa farmer got more 
than twice as much money out of the State of Washington as 
ke sent into it. [Applause.] 

This chart was not large enough to permit me to make a 
detailed showing of the reciprocal trade of each of these States 
with the State of Washington, but the chart does show the 


total of your products which we buy, and in every instance the 


figures which relate to Iowa will be borne out in the other 
States. We buy about twice as much of your products as you 


| buy of our lumber. 


I call the attention of the gentleman from Nebraska to the 
fact that we bought of the products of Nebraska in the last 


| year over six and a third millions of dollars’ worth, and we did 


t sell into Nebraska during that time one-half that much 
lumber. 

And, sir, when you tear down the lumber business and the 
sawmill industry of this Nation for the benefit of the Nebraska 
farmer, I bid you remember Samson of old: 

He pushed the pillars out from the temple to destroy the 
Philistines, but most of the bricks lit on him! 

I say to you that when you get through destroying the saw- 
mill industry of the State of Washington, you will find that 
most of the wreck lit on you and your people, and I won’t put 
any crape on my hat either! [Great laughter and ap- 
plause, } 

The State of Washington is a great producing State; we do 
produce lots of wheat and other products, but lumber is our 
big industry. The lumber indusiry in my State is not only 
larger than any other single industry, but it is larger than all 
the other industries combined. Do you wonder that I am 
interested in this subject? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. A few years ago the Pacific 
coast shipped but very little lumber east of the mountains to 
the prairie States, but the amount of lumber which the Pacific 
coast has been shipping east has been constantly increasing, as 
the forests east of the Rocky Mountains and east of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers have been becoming exhausted. 
As the lumber product in the east has been decreasing, com- 
mensurate with that have the shipments from the Pacific coast 
been increased to the eastern country. It is not just what has 
oceurred heretofore. That is not a fair criterion. There is 
rapidly taking place a great change in conditions. The lumber 
product first came from the Northeast 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I thought you said you wanted to ask me 
a question, and not to make a speech in my time. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Perhaps this is going too far, 
und if I am to answer the gentleman from Washington, who is 
making a very able and creditable address upon the lum- 
ber question, perhaps it would be more fair for me to 
defer and ask the privilege of taking the floor at some other 
time. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I have no disposition to cut the gentleman 
off; the House has been kind to me in giving me unlimited time, 
but I have been on the floor for more than two hours, and there 
is a limit to my strength, if not to the indulgence of the House, 
I hope to conclude within a reasonable time now. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will yield to me, I am in the 
same trouble he is. I live in a lumber district, and I want to 
ask two or three questions bearing upon this subject. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. I will gladly yield to the gentleman for a 
question, and answer it if I can, although I am not putting 
myself forward as a great lumber expert. 
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Mr. SIMS. I will make a statement of facts, so the gentle- 
man will understand: The Tennessee River runs through my 
district from the south to the north. Time out of mind a large 
business has been done on the Tennessee River by cutting and 
rafting logs to Paducah, on the Ohio, and to Cairo, at the mouth 
of the Ohio River, and to other points between. The raftsmen 
buy timber all up and down the river from the farmers or who- 
ever will sell it, then they transport it by rafting down the river 
to the sawmill man. Now, I get a letter from the timberman 
and he says, “If you take the $2 tariff off it will come off my 
timber, because the raftsman will give me $2 less for my logs.” 
That looks reasonable. Then I get a letter from the raftsman 
saying, “If you vote to take the tariff off it will come off of we 
raftsmen, because the farmer and the landowner are able to 
hold their timber for higher prices, while we must continue our 
business in order to live.” And then I get a letter from the 
Sawmill man, who is a real manufacturer, and he says it will 
all come off him, because he can not get his logs any cheaper, 
but he will have to sell his lumber cheaper because of competi- 
tion with Canada. 

Now, I do not know which of these gentlemen is right, or 
whether either of them is. Taking it all together, I would like 
to have the gentleman’s opinion as to whether the removal of 
the duty will come off the man who owns the timber, or the 
man who prepares it and gets it to the mill, or the millman 
who saws it. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. ‘The man don’t live who can accurately 
and absolutely answer that question. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, you see, I am up against a pretty hard 
proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUSHMAN. In all human probability the loss would be 
borne largely by the man who owned the timber. But the exact 
situation of the timber, and the freight rate on the product when 
sawed into lumber, and other elements, including distance, 
would all be matters that would have to be considered in each 
case. 

The pathetic feature of the whole thing is, in my judgment, 
that the loss would be borne chiefly by the timber owner, and 
some of it by the sawmill man, but the duty of $2 on lum- 
ber would be entirely absorbed by the retail dealer in many 
instances, and the consumer would get no relief. I do not 
believe that the ultimate price of lumber when it reached the 
consumer would be less, even if the tariff were removed, but it 
would be sufficient in my judgment to put the sawmill man out 
of business in my State. You may say that is rather strange 
logic. I admit it. But under an actual trial that is just what 
happened under similar circumstances to the coal-mining indus- 
try of my State when the Wilson bill reduced the tariff on coal 
to 40 cents a ton. The coal didn’t get any cheaper to the con- 
sumer, but it put the coal miner out of business, because it 
closed up American coal mines in my State. 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the theory of a protective tariff, supposing 
we are going to make this bill on that theory, have we any right 
to vote for protection on standing timber that has cost nobody 
any labor, but which has grown in value like the interest on a 
mortgage? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. A great many men seem to have the idea 
that as timber is a kind of natural product, that it never cost 
anybody anything, and that you can go out into the forest 
and pluck bunches of shingles off the trees like you can 

ick bananas in a tropical forest. That is not correct. The 

riff on lumber was not placed thereon for the purpose of 
increasing the value of the timber, but to protect the wages of 
the men who manufacture that timber into lumber. It is 
true that the tariff has operated to a small extent to raise 
the price of timber, but chiefly it has operated to protect 
American wages. 

My observation is that while timber may have grown in the 
first instance in response to the command of Almighty God, that 
it is very expensive to hold after a man acquires it. The tax 
on standing timber in my own State is something enormous. 
That is where the Canadian has another advantage over us. 
In the first place labor in Canada is cheaper than in the United 
States. In the second place, the timber can be bought in Canada 
for a cheaper price than it can in the United States. And last, 
they do not have the exorbitant taxes to pay that we do. When 
they buy timber in Canada they do not buy it outright as we do. 
They get a timber lease from the Canadian government. They 
hold these leases for many years, and they only pay for the 
timber as they cut it, and in the meantime they don’t pay taxes 
on the standing timber as we do. In my State you pay taxes on 


standing timber every year, and likewise in all other States m 
our Union. 





Recently a man called my attention to two instances—two 
tracts of timber, one on the Canadian side and one on the Amer- 
ican side, approximately the same acreage and about the same 
amount of standing timber in each tract. The man on the Amer- 
ican side paid $90,000 in taxes in one year on his timber; on the 
Canadian side of the line the total cost for taxes was about $300 
per year. 

Now, I referred a moment ago to this chart showing the reci- 
procity between the farmer and the lumberman, because I 
think it is most interesting. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] said yesterday that 
he wanted the price of lumber to come down, so the farmer 
could get lumber cheap, in order to build a home. 

The tariff on lumber is only $2 per thousand feet. You can 
build an ordinary house large enough for a man and his wife 
and two children with 10,000 feet of lumber. Therefore, if 
the tariff of $2 per thousand were removed, and the home 
builder got all the benefit of that removal, he would only save 
$2 a thousand on 10,000 feet, or $20. -He would save $20 once 
in his lifetime. 

For the farmer usually builds one house and one barn in 
his lifetime—but he raises a crop to sell every year. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

When you get ready to save the farmer and the wage-earner 
that $20 on the house that he builds, you will rob them of ten 
times that much in wages and depreciated products every year, 
and five hundred times that much in a lifetime. You will find 
that you are saving at the spigot and losing at the bunghole. 
You are taking away from the laborer more in wages and tak- 
ing away from the farmer more in markets than either gain 
in the transaction. [Applause.] 

I listened with interest and amazement when my friend said 
he wanted to smite Weyerhauser and my friend Mr. McCor- 
mick, because they were large timber holders, They are both 
estimable men, and I am glad to know them—and they had 
more sense than I had. 

They bought the same timber which I might have bought if 
I had had sense enough. I hope the time will never come’when 
I will raise my voice in an attempt to confiscate the property 
that another man honestly acquired because I did not have sense 
enough to buy it when he did. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask my friend if there was 
not something else he and I both lacked besides brains in this 
lumber transaction, and was not that the money to buy? 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Yes; I will admit that there was a little 
temporary embarrassment on my part in that connection. 
[Laughter.] 

jWeyerhauser came to America in an emigrant ship when he 
was a boy. He has wronged no man and defrauded no man. 
His rise from poverty through his own efforts ought to be the 
subject of congratulation and not abuse. 

Mr. McCormick is an honored citizen of my home city of Ta- 
coma. When he began life for himself as a typical American 
boy he had no fortune save his two willing hands—not a dollar 
in money. His career has been beth honorable and successful, 
and it ill becomes us to speak lightly of him. His neighbors 
in Tacoma think well of him, and so do I. 

There are a very few large timber owners in this Nation, and 
when my friend from Missouri [Mr. CLark] tries to smite those 
few timber owners he will find that he has hit in the face 
800,000 laboring men who carry dinner pails and make their 
living out of this industry. [Applause.] 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PRODUCTS. 


Many men who want the tariff taken off lumber frequently 
say, ‘“ We are exporting more wood products than we are im- 
porting.” A wise man once said that, “A half truth was worse 
than a whole lie.” That very aptly characterized this state 
ment. 

It is true that we are shipping out of the United States more 
timber and wood products than we import. 

The truth about it is, that so far as imports and exports of 
lumber and shingles are concerned the big end of that business 
is between the United States and Canada. 

There are certain woods in the United States which Canada 
does not have to any extent, yellow pine and hard-woed fi 
ing, and so forth. She buys those products from the United 
States because she has to; she can not get them anywh 
else. 

And at the same time she is dumping into our market vast 
quantities of common lumber and shingles, bought from cheap 
crown lands, and manufactured by cheap orienta! labor. She 
only buys from us what she has to, and we buy from her the 
same kinds that we can make at home. 
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That is reciprocity—like a jug handle, all on one side. 
Let me call your attention to a chart I have prepared showing 
various importations and exportations of wood products. 


1908.—Wood and wood products. 
TOTAL IMPORTATIONS AND EXPORTATIONS, UNITED STATES. 





Year. Value. 





— oo 
1908 | All wood exported from United States.....................-- $81, 521, 305 
1908 | All wood imported into United States. ....................ee-- 43, 527, 982 








abet OE GUE bis asicdcnccnekasttasetnks ccc ipahaceuadd | 37, 993, 323 


1908.—Timber. 


BOARDS, PLANKS, DEALS, AND SAWED LUMBER. 


Year. | Amount. Value. 
| Feet. 
1908 | Imported into United States from Canada ...... 779, 645, 000 | $14, 953, 158 
1908 | Exported from United States to Canada ........ 142, 776, 000 4,115, 785 
Excess of Canadian imports............... 636, 869,000 | 10,837,373 





SHINGLES. 


1908 | Imported into United States from Canada ...... 987,266,000 | $2,376,349 
1908 | Exported from United States to Canada......... 2, 955, 000 8, 873 





Excess of Canadian imports............--. | 985,311, 000 2, 367, 476 





The upper part of this chart shows that we are sending 


| 
| 
j 
| 


abroad more timber products than we import. These products | 


which we send abroad, as before sai are those products | , ; 
i road, as I . lid, are t I t | subject. He said: 


which Canada and other countries must have. 

The only advantage we get from that is the advantage which 
God Almighty gave to the United States—of giving us some tim- 
ber products which other nations do not have. 

And yet we are invited by some statesmen to swap off the 
advantages, which God gave us, to Canada—and get nothing 
from Canada in return. 

Are we to run this Government on business principles and 
demand trade advantages when we give them; or are we to 
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Valuation of shingles importcd and exported between the United States 
and Canada, 


VALUE. 





| 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. 








7 -| i I. 

EURBOTIOGS . .ccccccsess $1, 602, 998 $1, 581, 421 $1, 852,512 | $1,939,791 | $2,376,394 

NNO cscccncects 14, 186 | 13, 212 | 16, 377 | 4, 265 8,873 
| \ | } 

Total value shingles imported, 5 years, from Canada___-_-~-~ $9, 353, 071 

Total value shingles exported, 5 years, to Canada_____--_-~- 56,913 

po ga $9, 298, 158 


In five years, value one hundred and sixty-four times as much. 

Please note the steady increase in the quantities of the stuff 
that Canada is sending to us, and the steady decrease of similar 
products we are sending to her. If that chart was a little wider 
and contained the record of a few more years, the United States 
would be clear off the commercial map! 

CONSERVATION OF THE FOREST. 

Mr. Chairman, I know I have already detained the House 
longer than I should. As I draw toward a close I want to speak 
a few words regarding the subject of the conservation of the 
forest. 

I presume that all men will concede that the Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the Forester and Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
is the best and most reliable authority in the United States upon 
the subject of forest conservation. What does Mr. Pinchot say 
upon this question? Mr. Pinchot says that the removal of the 
tariff on lumber would not conserve the American forest and 
would not make lumber cheaper to the consumer. I have not 
time to read his entire letter on this subject now, but I want 
to quote the following sentence from Mr. Pinchot’s letter on this 


If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment, it would accom- 


| plish neither. 


stand the United States up among all the nations of the earth | 


like a universal Christmas tree from which everybody helps | 


himself and give us nothing in return? 

Now, then, look again at this chart. “ Boards, planks, deals, 
and sawed lumber.” That is the commonest kind of common 
lumber. Yet Canada sent to us in the year 1908 five times as 
much in quantity and three and one-half times as much in value 
as we sent to her. That means that we sent that much money to 
Canada that ought to have remained at home. Canada has no 
woods that we do not possess or have a suitable substitute 
therefor. 

This is what Canada is doing to us in the lumber business 
right now while the $2 per thousand tariff is on. What do you 
think she will do to us when we give her a further advantage 
by taking it off? 

Look at the part of that chart that deals with shingles. In 
the year 1908 Canada sent into the United States 329 times as 
many shingles as we sent into Canada in the same year. And 
yet we boast that we believe in protecting home industries and 
home labor. Any American who has any red corpuscles left in 
him can not look at that chart and not blush. The American 
tariff on shingles ought to be raised from 30 cents to 60 cents a 
thousand, and then we would begin to manufacture our own 
shingles at home, and the price to the consumer would be little 
if any greater than it is now. 

I will add another table of figures showing the lumber and 
shingles exported and imported between the United States and 
Canada during the past five years: 

Shingles imported into the United States from Canada and exported 
from the United States to Canada. 


AMOUNT. 
ars 1904. 1905, 1906. 1907. | in 
ae ...| 770,372 oe 758, 725, 000 900, 806, 000 880, 903, 000 cian 
Exported... 7, 069, 000 6, 867, 000 8, 905, 000 2,013, 000 2, 955. 000 
Total imports shingles for five years from Canada_____ 4, 298, 072, 000 


Total exports shingles for five years to Canada___.__- 27, 809, 000 


Excess imports over exports__._............... 4, 270, 263, 000 
in five years one hundred and fifty-eight times as many. 


[Mr. Pinchot’s entire letter anpears in the appendix to Mr. 
CUSHMAN’sS speech. ] 

When I say “conservation,” I want to make my meaning 
plain. When a sheep is butchered if you kept the meat and 
threw away the wool that wool would not be “ conserved,” it 
would be wasted. 

If when a butcher killed a beef he saved only a few choice 
cuts and threw the remainder of the carcass away, that would 
be waste and not conservation of beef. 

Strange as it may seem to you, the higher the price of lumber 
goes the more of the forest is saved or used—because when you 
use timber you are saving it. It is only when you throw it 
away that you waste it. 

Now, the lumber business is like any other business on earth. 
The lumbermen use whatever portion of the tree that it will 
pay them to use. But, if they find that the top cuts of a tree 
are costing them $10 per thousand to make into lumber—and 
that after it is manufactured they can only sell that lumber for 
$7 or $8 per thousand—they will leave those top cuts in the 
forest to rot or burn. 

You may say they ought not to do that. But applying this to 
your own business, let me ask you if, from purely philanthropic 
motives, you would continue any part of a manufacturing busi- 
ness in which the return was not equal to the outlay? Of 
course you would not, and neither would any other man. The 
lumbermen many times leave the top cuts of the tree in the 
forest, not because they want to, but because they have te. As 
the price of lumber goes up, the more of the tree is brought to 
the mill from the woods to be manufactured. 

Therefore, when men cry out for low-priced lumber, and at 
the same time for the conservation of the forest, they may be 
honest, but they are crying aloud for two policies which are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to ask my genial friend a 
question. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. Very well. 

Mr. STANLEY. If that argument were carried to its logical 
conclusion, and chickens were as high as canvas-back ducks, 


’ 


there would be fewer chickens killed, because we would pick the 


bones cleaner. Is not that right? 
Mr. CUSHMAN. Very likely. But those are facts that I 
have stated, nevertheless. I wish to call your attention to a 


| chart that I have drawn that illustrates very clearly my con- 


tention, that cheap lumber leads directly to waste of forest 
products. Let me invite your attention to this chart. 

As the price of lumber advances less timber is wasted and 
more is saved. 





iapaank 





1909. 
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Record of logging firm on Columbia River. 


Feet. 
ri 97, SOS, 825 
Estimate of logs left on ground wasted________________ 41, 671, 175 
ED i iin cer cteeenenteitiincicrimercedcmton $6. 71 
eee Gi a en pv icunaaebenl 165, 852, 000 
Estimate of logs left on ground wasted_____________-__~_ 25, 482, 000 
Re eee $9. 41 


Timber cut in year of 1907_____~_- 230, 477, 003 
Estimate of logs left on ground wasted_________________ 18, 826, 977 
Pe SEEN ee $9. 87 


This chart shows the operations of a logging firm on the Co- 
lumbia River in the State of Washington for three years—for 
the years of 1905, 1906, and 1907. 

The price of logs and the price of lumber run side and side. 
When lumber is high, logs are high. 

Therefore I first invite your attention to that portion of this 


their bread than their day’s work. Griggs ran that mill for 
years, wore his machinery out, and sawed up his timber. He 
helped many a man to get bread, but during those years he 
never made a dollar. 

That is history and not fancy that I am giving you now. 


ORIENTAL SAWMILL LABORERS IN CANADA. 


Before I close I want to call attention te two pictures, one 


| showing an American sawmill in the State of Washington and 


chart which shows the price at which logs were selling, which | 


prices you will observe were as follows: 1905, $6.71; 1906, $9.41; 
1907, $9.87. 

You will observe that the price of logs was increasing all the 
time, and quite rapidly between 1905 and 1906. 


Now, let us look at the other figures on this chart and see if | 


my contention is true—that higher-priced lumber brings a 
greater portion of the tree out of the forest. 

In the first year—1905—when logs were low in price, this 
logging company brought out of the woods about 97,000,000 feet 
and left about 41,000,000 feet of top logs lying in the woods 
to rot and burn. They left almost one-half as much as they 
brought out. But they had to cut the whole tree down to 


secure what they did bring out. You may call that criminal | 
waste, but if the price of lumber was not high enough to pay for | 


bringing out these top logs would you have brought them out? | 


Next year—1906—the price of logs rose very much; the price 
rose from $6.71 to $9.41, which was a raise of $2.70 per thou- 
sand feet of scaled log measure. 

Under the stimulation of this high price in the year of 1906 


the logging company brought out of the woods 165,000,000 feet | 


of logs, and only left in the woods about 25,000,000 feet. That 
is, they only left one-seventh as much wasted as they saved, 
wheres in the former year they left almost one-half. 

The third year—1907—the price of logs was still rising, and 
that year the logging company brought out of the woods about 


230,000,000 feet of logs, and left only about 18,000,000 feet of | 
top-cut logs to rot; that is, they only wasted about one-thir- | 


teenth of the entire cut, whereas two years before they had 
wasted almost one-half. 
Those figures and that logic prove conclusively that I am 


the other a Canadian sawmill in British Columbia. Look on 
this picture and then on that. 

[The illustrations referred to appear on following page. ] 

Gentlemen, what separates these two conditions shown in 
these pictures? I will tell you. 

All there is between these two conditions is 250 miles of 
thin air, one imaginary geographical line, and a $2 lumber 
tariff. The thin air and the imaginary line will not stop any- 
thing—they have no deterrent effect. 

Therefore, we of the State of Washington want to protect 
ourselves and our industry from cheap oriental labor in Canada 
by having this tariff on lumber at least maintained where it 
is now. 


CLOSING. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I have detained this House far longer 
than I expected to. ; 

I will say to you all, in conclusion, that the matters upon 
which I have spoken to-day—both lumber and coal—are indus- 
tries that are very close to my heart. 

We have 110,000 people in my State of Washington who work 
as laborers in the sawmill industry. Counting four members to 
the family, that makes 440,000 mouths that are fed by this in- 
dustry in my State alone—practically a half a million people. 
This is not a trifling matter that I have been discussing. 

We do not ask anything that is unfair. We ask only the same 
measure of protection for our industry that the Republican 
party accords to other people and other industries. 

I realize that my side of this question is the unpopular side, 
but as God is my witness I know it is the right side. It has 
been my duty to present these matters to you as best I could. 
I ask gentlemen not to be swept away from what is right by a 
temporary tide of popularity. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, there are some men in pub- 


| lic life during these days who are more anxious to find out 


right when I say that low-priced lumber and conservation of | 


the forest not only do not go together, but are directly opposed 
to each other. 

When a man in Nebraska buys lumber at about $30 per thou- 
sand he has an idea that that is all clear profit to the sawmill 
man, but it is not. About $15 of that is freight, and a good slice 
of it is the profit of the local lumber-yard man. 

The sawmill man gets mighty little out of this transaction. 
Common lumber is about $8 per thousand in my home town, 
and the sawmill man, when he piles up in his yard a thousand 
feet of lumber, can then go into his office and charge up about 
90 per cent of that to labor alone—to say nothing of the cost 
of his mill, the high taxes on his timber, loss by fire in the 
woods—and a rate of insurance of his mill that is higher than 
anything you ever dreamed of in insurance matters. 

The sawmill men in my State have not become wealthy, as 
many men seem to think. I have lived in that State for the 
past twenty years. I recall one of the biggest mills in that 
State, which I am reliably informed never paid a dividend in 
fourteen long years. And that was not a matter of juggling 
with bookkeeping either. They simply did not make the 
money. 

The biggest sawmill in my home town practically paid no 
dividend for ten long years. Men have drawn in their minds a 
fanciful picture of sawmill operators becoming immensely 
wealthy in the lumber business. It is not true, and that is 
proven by the fact that more men would go into it if fortunes 
were waiting for them. Instead of making immense fortunes 
with ease they sit up nights whittling up lead pencils trying to 
figure out how to make the income meet the pay roll. 

You draw pictures of these lumbermen grinding money out 
of poor people. Let me draw you a picture from life: 

Col. C. W. Griggs, of my home city, was the moving spirit in 
building the biggest sawmill in Tacoma. Shortly after he got it 
built the panic of 1894-95 came on. Lumber was so low there 
was no profit at all in running the mill. But the workmen 
were standing around that mill who had no other source for 


| what is popular than they are to determine what is right. 


I have known men in my lifetime who made themselves 
hump-shouldered and wry-necked keeping one ear to the ground 
listening for the rumble of popular approval—but who never 
raised their eyes toward heaven searching for the signals of 
the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, I have certain fixed 
political beliefs and convictions. They may not be the wisest, 
but such as they are I entertain them honestly. I am so con- 
stituted morally that I can not put these convictions on a 
wheelbarrow and trundle them around after any political 
acrobat, however exalted his position or pleasing his person 
ality. One of the convictions I have cherished since my young 
manhood ‘is my unshaken belief in, and my unwavering adher 


ne 


ence to, the policy of protection to American industries. and 


| where the pathway of my youth led there the feet of my 





manhood are still marching. And the history of this Nation 
throughout all the years that lie between amply vindicates my 
judgment. 

And if, perchance, some people in this Nation to-day may be 
wavering in their allegiance to that splendid principle that con 
stitutes no reason for me to change—that is all the more reason 
why those of us who have the courage of our convictions should 
stand by our principles. 

Political death has no terrors for me when it looms athwart 
the path of duty. He who has the faith to march to political 
death for an immortal principle is sustained and soothed by 1 


approving conscience, and he sees in the sun as it goes down the 
blessed reflection of a coming dawn that shall be the sicnal of 


his political resurrection. [Applause.] But the politic: 
who has no economic convictions. save the changing murmur « 
the multitude, when political death overtakes him his miserable 
image passes forever into the changeless night, uncomforted | 
the companionship of heroic recollections or the blessed hope of 
a future day. 

Sir, in the political life of America those who have eternally 
chased shifting public opinion at the sac e of principle are 
not those who have eventuaiiy piuuted their feet upon the sereve 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN SAWMILL SCENE AT GRAYS HARBOR COMMERCIAL COMPANY, COSMOPOLIS, WASH. 


PART OF FRASER RIVER LUMBER COMPANY PLANT AND CREW, SHOWING HINDOO LABOR, NEW WESTMINSTER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
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and lofty summit. The men who are willing to accept defeat | woven from the fairest garlands ever garnered in a republic, 
for principle rather than to capitulate for the spoils of office are | [Loud and continued applause.) 
the men whose treasured memories to-day constitute the noblest 
heritage of this Republic. APPENDIX. 
Such a man was William McKinley. [Applause.] Let me Wood and wood products. 
remind you, my countrymen, that William McKinley once in | 
his lifetime stood exactly in the same position that the Repub- | [Total importations and exportations from United States.] 
lican party stands to-day. He was framing the McKinley tariff | — 
bill. The political enemy was filling the air with wild denuncia- | Imports. Exports (domestic 
tions of that bill and its author. The public was wavering in| _ 
its belief. Some political dodgers and primers in his own | _— 1 Yous | val 
“tyr , ~ s : - : | bar. alue ear. | alu 
party were deserting the ship. But there stood McKinley, with | ’ : | 
principle in his hand and courage in his heart, and all the world, | — 
sir, can not stand against that combination. [Applause.] And | 1904................------ $26,984 WH... 22-2 ne nne--=-- 955, 428, 4 
was McKinley defeated? Ah! yes. His political ship went | }9)}------------- ge eR a damtane 
down, but the last thing that greeted the gaze of his country- | j997-~7-7 7-77 42° 969'941 | 199 &3349.575 
men before the wanton political waves rolled over that frail | 1908.................---..-.- 43 982 | 1908 8 
craft was McKinley standing on the deck with the flag of pro- | Total (59 7 670, SDk Total (5 3 
. : * Mm . s 5 years)... i9, > otal real oo , GOS 
tection held aloft in his hand. That flag was the last thing to | oe ; _ 
go down—and therefore it was the first thing to come up! : 
[Applause.] And, sir, when that flag and that matchless | Imports---- ~--- be S<, 66S 
* ‘te 79 70. BOS 
standard bearer came once more into view, the loyal and loving | ©*?°"' 
hands of his countrymen placed on his brave brow a wreath RR I. pinchte cet nccbiectitiiniiteninat ates _ 177,803, 363 
Lumber and timber products imported into the United States from Canada and ezported from the United States to Canada during the fiscal year 
ended June $0, 1904 to 1908. 
IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES FROM CANADA. 
All other unmanufae 
Boards, planks, deals, |; ). . ; tured wood. Logs and 
Year. and other sawed lum- ey" senna, turned tim- Pulp wood Total. 
ber. | or sided. ber. 
Free. Dutiable. 
I cnitpinintent . 
B. M. feet. Dollars. | Cubie feet.| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Da iiciiestiiE intel iain aa 585,194,000 8,729,135 | 129,447 | 29 , 206 1,989 , 667 5,814 536 , 210 
ie ee Ae A ee ae 704,956,000 | 10,714,417 182,225 | 28,514 | 2,500,663 12,436 721,400 
PSST ae. SE a ae 944,153,000 | 14,589,864 | 256,015 | 46,720 168,016 772,272 
a ee eS I Ie 921,873,000 | 15,828,477 |.........-..|---------- 63,497 932,027 | 2,792,751 
Din wiictenndiitilitinmishiintintismninadeasmatniiniaadal | ON OR ESE eee 61,554 1,245,095 4,989,919 
I ictal ead eile dcmattaacoadiaeied | 3,985,821, 000 6, 815, 051 567 ,687 104,440 | 7,275,022 301,317 | 4,207,004 8 84,485,504 
Five years’ total wood product imported to United States from Canada (except shingles) ......... 2.2.2. .2 eee eee ee cece eee eee nee eee eneeeceeees 84, 485, $04 
Five years’ total shingles imported to United States from Camada ...... 2.2.2.2 2. cceee cece eee e eee e eee e ee ee ee ne ne ne ee teen eeneeneeteeeneesseneesennn ‘9 
BOR <iccees a a Ne aa I I Ol eg ee cae aha dhgaacedhenkasetssaek akeesknecreestaneadducssanieed 86, 861, 853 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES TO CANADA. 
| Loe nd 
| Boards, planks, and All other Pi . 
Year. | deals, and joists and Timber, sawed. Timber, hewn. gpa cs aaa Total. 
| seantling. ee F 
| B. M. feet. Dollars. | Feet. | Dollars. |Cubic feet Dollars. Dollars. Dollars nD $ 
Bs ocitenainrnasetinnermnaivn beg atenninaimenrennneinnnnnetnmmipaeninnet | 176,079,000 | 3,519,771 | 31,069,000 | 676, 964 870, 201 01 , 698 532,630 588 , 679 
Toh aninte ieieineetians adil iahbeen ated ienegmeeattines | 158,775,000 3,275,977 | 25,476,000 | 408 239 833 988 283.171 649,654 1,305 
RI ae ato aha ald beeen euaniiaipeaninadeninuiin’ 101 , 958 ,000 | ‘ O77 28,825,000 | 585,142 289 , 460 114,751 17 642 7 , 206 
TR ee ea ae a OL 172,065,000 | 4,957,237 28,087,000 | 684,710 230,135 82,67 710,399 1, 255 
EE 149,355,000 | 4,261,699 18 , 767,000 | 37 20 325,138 123 , 689 750,911 691.249 
i ccrithaiaictsnnisa dcasiteiaesindtieinnedloin aii cciitscaciaidaateinetanitiits 758,232,000 | 18,569,761 132,174,000 2,680,275 2,548,872 905, 979 3,201,236 109, 794 & 467.045 
Excess of imports for five years, $56,018,459. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
March 22, 1909. 
O. P. AUSTIN 
; Als Chief of Bureau 
Mr. Francis W. CUSHMAN. 
Five years, ee ee Oe re I I NOD ig Sscicicee cds cdecnds becdncecdedecsdncsesenesuatevecscouctdncdsecccceatasiocseaecece $28, 467, 045 
ee ee een men Cry OU CNC CUPID CO INOD CIO ods aos dene ca ccc cncscscecsesecncdcccctccdcccccnesccncevescnseenccuccccesecscsccoseces seece ate 13 
Shingles. : 7 
re ne 00s CR ion. enc addeduacedddsnnweneatineedns scdanessdcecceeuccceunsceccccescouscces « 9 949 
a kk. is cack eennkh dees enteebeeehesieed swkcnndenddedacuddcndenddacacaenedencnsdeeucdésccceces % 5 
Canada sent us thirty-one and one-half times as many shingles as we sent to the entire world. 
In five years, total importation of wood from Canada____ $86, 864, 746 | § $357, 382, 668. Five years total exports wood from United States to 
world 
In five years, total exportation wood to Canada_____ ~~~ 28, 523, 958 179, 579, 505. Five years total imports woods to United States ym 
| world. 
r , See Se 2 
In five years, excess imports wood from Canada____ 58, 340, 788 | 177,803, 353. Five years excess of exports to the world. 


In five years we only cxported to the entire world about four timesas much wood as Canada sent us. 
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Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the interest that 
has been manifested in this debate has been great. The debate 
itself has been very pleasant, and I regret that I must take the 
advantage of license offered in general debate on the great tariff 
question to speak, not of the tariff, but of other matters that 
seriously affect this House. Under no circumstances would I in 
this presence discuss 
nection with the rules of the House in conference or elsewhere, 
unless in my judgment the action of that party affected the in- 
tegrity and the orderly administration or procedure in this 
House. It has been a number of days since the Sixty-first Con- 
gress was organized, and that intolerance manifested here on 
the part of some gt 
time is sufficient for men to cool down, to return to a calm and 
deliberate consideration of the questions involved in that con- 
troversy as they affect the welfare of the people and the true 
and proper conditions that should maintain in the House of 
Representatives. 


[ propose to state 


the cold facts alone that the public may 


understand where the error was, and if any be to blame, who | 


they were. 
House? 
which had aroused the American people to a belief that the great 


What was the question on the organization of the 


House of Representatives, the forum in which all the battles of 


the American people had been fought on behalf of liberty and 
independence, was trammeled and held in subjugation by a 
clique within the dominant party. The country believed that 
the rules of this House ought to be modified, but when we speak 


from the standpoint of the people of the United States, respect | 


for them and honor to ourselves demand that we state the issue 
upon the great question upon which we may be divided. Who 
made the rules of the House of Representatives? Bad as we all 
concede they are in many respects, the substantial rules of this 
Iiouse to-day have been in existence since the organization of 
the Government itself. The Federal party, the Whig party, 
the Democratic party, and the Republican party have been par- 
ticipants in the making of the rules for the government of this 
body. 

The present rules in their present shape, or in the shape in 
which they were when this Congress met, are the product of the 
Republican party, but necessary in many respects to maintain 
order and carry on legislation proper in a great body like this. 

Sut let us be fair; let us be just. The last Democratic Congress 
not only passed these same rules, but rigidly enforced them to 
the letter. 

The Republican party has since been in power and has en- 
forced them. Of what do we complain? In what respect is 


this House deprived of its power at the hands of the Speaker | 


or the Committee on Rules? We have said, and we say yet, 
that the chief trouble is in the matter of recognition of a Mem- 
ber upon the floor from the Chair. We have said that the 
Speaker, when once having turned to a Member of the House 
and recognized him, should not have the power to turn away 
from him and decline to recognize him because, forsooth, he 
presented a question that did not suit the interests of the party 
in power or the Speaker for consideration at the moment. We 
have said that this House ought not to be compelled to go to the 
Speaker and obtain the right to stand on this floor and ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a proposition. 

We have said that this House ought to have a fixed day on 
which its Union Calendar, on which its House Calendar as well, 
and the Private Calendar of the House should be called. We 
have said that the minority ought to have the right to have a 


vote at some stage of the legislative proceedings upon a proposi- | 


tion of the minority, and at the close of a contest on this floor 
the rule of the House that permits only one motion to recommit 
with instructions ought not to prohibit the minority from pre- 
senting its views, but that the power ought to rest with the 


minority party, at least at that stage of the proceedings, to pre- | 


sent to the House its views upon a given question. 
What has been done in the way of the reform of these rules? 


Let us take the facts just as they occurred, and I must discuss | 


in this connection not only the action of the House but of the 
Democratic caucus. The Democratic party on the meeting of 
this Congress had not chosen their leader, and yet word had gone 
to the country, through the public press, that every Democrat 
who did net appear on that day and stand by the movement to 
correct the rules was to be pilloried and driven from this body. 
They came. The caucus met. The plan had been made. 
The Democratic Representatives in this House were net con- 
sulted, save a few. The caucus chairman was elected. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK] was chosen as our can 
didate for Speaker, and then the rule of a Republican Congress 
was invoked to gag the minority. Secrecy’ was maintained ss 
to what was to be done. No authority had ever been given by 


differences of the Democratic party in con- | 


' 


ntlemen is almost unspeakable. But that | 





What was the question long before the organization | 





| Fiouse of Representatives. 
| the language of that resolution. 


the Democrats of this Congress to enter into an alliance for 
any purpose with any portion of the Republican party. At 
that stage of the proceedings, having been advised that things 
would be done in that caucus that did not meet with my ap- 
proval, my judgment, or conscience, there being no binding obli- 
gation upon any man, but for fear that some caluminator 
might pervert the facts, at least, I rose on the floor of that al- 


| leged caucus—for the Democracy had never had a caucus but 
| a conference heretofore—and I asked if that was a conference 


of Democrats or a binding caucus. The chairman of that 
caucus, without the authority from the caucus itself, declared 
that it was a caucus, and binding. 

In obedience to the dictates of my own conscience, my judg- 
ment, and my duty to my party and my country, I walked out 


| of a conference in which Democrats were not to have the confi- 


dence of the alleged leaders and a plan of secrecy was to be 
carried out. 

Let us see what occurred then. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp], I am informed, realizing that the plan outlined 
there by the Democratic leader, who had just been chosen, a 
plan by which every Democrat was to blindly follow a leader 
in such action as he saw fit to take in this House, asked if 
another Democrat should offer an amendment to the rules along 
the same line would it be held as violative of the caucus obli- 
gations for Democrats to vote for it? I am informed, for I 
was not present and know not, that the answer was that such 
amendments might be made. What was that caucus for, that 
it had to secrete from its membership the policy of the party 
to be pursued? To what straits has Democracy come in this 
House that the Representatives of equal rights in that party 
can not be taken for a moment into the confidence of its lead- 
ers? Who told them to make the alliance that they were 
proposing to make with the Republican party? Where and 
whence came their authority? And what developed? 

For the very first time on the floor of this House, after the 
hasty adjournment of that caucus, there was presented by the 
Democratic leader, after a motion had been made to elect the 
Speaker, and every Democrat had voted for Mr. Crark, and 
nearly all of the Republicans for Mr. CANNON, and Mr. CANNON 
had been elected, and after the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PDa.zect] had offered a motion to the effect that the rules of the 
Sixtieth Congress should be the rules of the Sixty-first Congress, 
and after the Democratic party, voting as a unit, presenting one 
hundred and seventy-odd votes as against thirty from the insur- 
rection Republicans, had stood against the rules and voted them 
down, when, for the first time, the organized Republican party in 
the House had been defeated, what was to come for the consider- 
ation of this House, what was to come as an appeal to the in- 
telligence of its membership, what relief was to be offered by 
this Democratic caucus to their representatives for the emanici- 
pation of the American House of Representatives from the 
domination of a coterie in the majority party. 

Let us see what it was. A resolution for the appointment 
of a Committee on Rules to consist of 15 members; the old 
rules of the Sixtieth Congress were to be enforced during this 
session, during the pendency of this great tariff debate, and the 
disposition of this question under the rules of the House. And 
who constituted that 15? Sir, for the first time the Democrats 
in this House were advised, for they had not been informed in 
the caucus who the comnsittee of 15 were to be. Yet it de- 
veloped that 9 Republicans, 5 of whom were organization Re- 
publicans and 4 alleged insurgent Republicans, and 6 Demo- 
crats were to constitute that committee to sit during the vaca- 
tion and hear proof as to the change of rules. Oh. what in- 
competency! Should not ten years have been enough to know 
in what respect, if any, the rules should be changed? Was that 
the real purpose, or was there an ulterior purpose? Shall the 
fortunes of the Democratic party through its leadership in this 
House be committed to the keeping of 9 Republicans and 6 
Democrats? Did we expect any such thing to occur? Could 
it have occurred if Democrats had been consulted in the caucus 
and the truth made known to them? 

What Democrats have insisted on for the party and the 
country for ten years was against the usurpation and power 
of the Speaker’s chair. Their leaders should at least have 


| been prepared to present to the country those amendments nec- 


essary for the protection of the public welfare and the main- 
tenance of the rights of representation upon the floor of the 
But, ah, not one word of relief in 


Let us examine that resolution for a moment and see whether 
it was wise or not. I would not be understood, Mr. Chairman, 
as reflecting for one moment upon the political integrity and 
wisdom, ordinarily, of the Democratic leader and the gentle 


| men who followed him in that controversy. We know that 
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mere blind following of admirers in many a campaign has 
brought defeat. Examine that resolution as a mere matter 
of policy for a moment and see if it carried out the views of 
the Democratic party. The demands of Democrats were for 
immediate revision, not for revision a year hence. The people 
expected a statement of the reasons why revision was necessary. 

It did not come. Do not my friends know that if six or 
eight months are given that a committee composed of 15, of 
whom 9 are Republicans organization Republicans, 4 in 
surgents, and 2 of those insurgents suspected of being with the 
organization—that the committee would fall to pieces by rea- 
son of the party discipline in the Republican party, supple- 
mented by the patronage of the federal administration, if so 
desired? But if it held together, are they not aware of the 
fact that it could breed naught but dissension, strife, and party 
disorganization? Is there nothing more for us to contend for 
than mere political, factional supremacy? These rules as they 
are, amended if necessary, are yet rules of the House of Rep 
resentatives, and they should not be given into the hands of 
men to toy with and to devise ways and means for House dis 
organization. When Mr. Crark offered his resolution, 23 Demo- 
crats voted against it and in favor of the motion to amend 
the resolution made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzGERALD]. Why? Because the minority leader's resolution 
offered nothing. It made no statement of the case of the party 
against the rules, 

The resolution of the gentleman from New York did offer a 
unanimous-consent calendar without the consent of the Speaker. 
it did offer a day for a call of the calendars of the House; it 
did offer the right of the minority to a vote on a motion to re- 
commit on any bill in this House. It ought to have offered fur- 
ther a remedy for the old cause of complaint about recognition 
to be made by the Speaker only at his will. It should have 
offered a remedy for that, but it did not. It might have of- 
fered—properfy ought to have offered—other amendments, but 
it did not. But, incomplete as was the Fitzgerald resolution, it 
presented something to the country as a measure of relief in this 
House. The other resolution offered nothing. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. 
Georgia. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee know the fact that three out of those reform Republicans 
on the committee voted for JosrepH G. CANNoN for Speaker? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I imagine they all did, but I do 
not know. 

Mr. GRIGGS. And does the gentleman from Tennessee fur- 
ther believe that any number of Democrats-elect to Congress 
have the right to bind any other number of Democrats-elect to 
Congress to a fusion with any party or any part of any party? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I had hoped that I had expressed 
my views upon that question sufficiently strong to show my 
position or will do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy pursued was not wise if victory was 
the object. Let us look a little bit further and see the underlying 
purpose. Was it a desire to make an honest reform in the rules 
of the House of Representatives, or was it to secure through this 
hew conimittee—this mongrel committee to which the fortunes 
of our country and party were committed—a committee on com- 
mittees, by which every man in this House of standing to-day, 
in any position of rank or credit on committees, would be over- 
thrown by this new and unprecedented secret movement? 

I do not say that is true. 
pected that it was true. Let us see if, in view of the facts, the 
suspicion was in a measure justified. The Clark resolution 
met defeat. The Fitzgerald resolution was carried. What 
then? Did the leader take advantage of the situation? 
not know that the Democrats to a man had voted against the 
old rules? Did he not know that the insurgents had voted 
against them, and that those rules had gone down before a tri- 
umphant majority in this House? He did not press the contest. 
He did not propose other necessary amendments. Why did he 
not proceed to further amendment? It was not fair to the 
allies. It is true that they had been defeated in one contest, 
but was he not prepared to trust them for another? The result 
of the contest was a triumph for the revision of the rules. 
Who are the allies? Are they honorable allies, or are they 
men from whom hostages must be taken for good faith? Can 
they not be trusted? 

Were they like the barbarians, willing to stand for one con- 
test only and then flee unless driven to the struggle before the 
battle-axes and javelins of a Tenth Legion? Ah, no; you did 
not trust them. You do not trust them to-day. If they are 
ready to stand, rally your forces, and every Democrat in this 
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I yield to the gentleman from 
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House will stand with them for the abrogation of the rules that 
are still obnoxious. 

They tell us there was no ulterior purpose. I do Say 
there was. But look further and let us see what occurred. The 
second caucus met hastily, not for the purpose of devising new 
means and methods, not with any intention to press the victory 
that a portion of the minority had won—a victory not the result 
of a combination, not coming from contaminated political alll- 
ance. What did they do? They passed resolutions of indigna- 
They denounced every Democrat who had stood for some- 
thing and who had opposed inaction and inefficiency in the party. 
They denounced the Democrats who had stood by the national 
Democratic platform and demanded relief for the American peo- 
ple’s representatives, not twelve months hence, but now, on this 
bill under consideration. 

Ah, what was that resolution? We will discuss it, in view of 
the suspicion that has been suggested. They solemnly resolved 
in caucus that no Democrat should accept a position on a com 
mittee in this House to which he had been appointed by the 
Speaker of.the House of Representatives without consulting 
first and obtaining the consent of the Democratic leader. What 
does this mean? Escape it if you can. Does it mean that you 
have surrendered your individuality? Does it mean that you 
have surrendered your rights as individuals into the keeping of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CragKk]? The public will 
unquestionably so conclude. 

But it might be well for gentlemen who had pressed upon 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] a losing conflict to 
give up their rights into his keeping, for he is a very competent 
and good man, against whom I have not the slightest feeling 
and for whom I have the greatest admiration. It might have 
been well for these gentlemen to have turned over their power; 
but why should they attempt to turn over the power of met 
that have not agreed with them? Why should they denounce 
men as traitors to the party who have stood for Democracy in 
its purity and the platform of their party in its integrity? 

Let us analyze this case a little further. It meant—and there 
is where the serious question comes—not the mere surrender 
of individual's rights, but the surrender of the representative 
rights of the people upon this floor. How dare you surrender 
to any man or to any party your conscience or the representa- 
tive power delegated to you by your constituency upon this 
floor? Is it wise, gentlemen? Do you now, after the lapse of 
two or three weeks, feel that your action was considerate? Ah, 
that resolution meant more. What! Accept no position in the 
organization of this House without the consent of one man? 
Tell me if that is Democracy! That is the result of unwise 
political fusion. You meant to say, then, did you—that is what 
the resolution means in its last analysis—that you refused to 
obey the law of the land; that you refused to perform your 
duty as representatives in pursuance of appointment by the 
Speaker, the only lawfully constituted authority to make that 
appointment? Ah, you put yourselves outside of the pale of 
law. In your desire to express your enmity to those of your 
own party who disagreed with you, in your hatred of the 
Speaker, you declare yourselves for a programme of lawlessness 
and revolutionary conduct in this House. 

Suppose, indeed, that Mr. CLiark should tell you not to per- 
form those duties. He is a man of too much sense and integ 
rity, I think, to do that; but assume that he said to you when 
appointed upon an important committee, “ You shall not dis 
charge the duties to which you have been assigned by virtue 
of the law of the land.” What answer would you make to your 
constituency on your return, when they said to you, “ We sent 
you to the American Congress, where great local and public 
interests were to be guarded; we sent you as a man of con- 
science, of honor, and judgment; a man whom we thought would 
preserve the integrity of our institutions and the purity of rep 
in the House of Representatives. Why did you 
refuse to perform public service? Why did you agree to dis 
obey the law of the land, like a criminal? Are you in a con 
clave, are you in the society of outlaws, or are you standing in 
the interests of a great constitutional party, contending for the 
liberty of the common people on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives?” Ah, your answer can only be, “Mr. CLarK told 
me I could not do it, and I did not.” 


not 


Will it be satisfactory, will the great and brave American 
constituencies consent for their Representatives to yield their 
individuality, their representative power, to any man? Shall 
you yield to a mimic czar of mock sway? Is this the part of 
Democrats? I think not. These things might all be said of 
you. Do not you feel, in view of the attitude you are in, in 
view of the position you occupy before your country, in view 
of your defiance of the principles of your party, that you 


ought to wipe from the records of your party caucus that dis- 
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honored and dishonoring declaration that no man shall serve 
his country in this House save at the behest of the minority 
leader? 

Again, was there a well-founded suspicion that an ulterior 
purpose existed—the purpose of reorganizing the committees 
of this House and overriding the precedents of a century? 
I can not believe that any such purpose existed. But I do say 
that the facts justified men, whether the merits of the situa- 
tion did or not, and I insist that they did, in withholding sup- 
port for the time from an unauthorized caucus dictation, 

Review the facts, will you? See the caucus, the election of 
its chairman, the election of its minority leader, the election of 
the secretary, the secrecy of the purpose. A gentleman rises on 
the floor, presents a resolution that did not accord with the es- 
tablished policy of his party, forces by action of the caucus its 
adoption. The caucus adjourns, its members still in ignorance 
of what was to be done except to obey the leader. The leader 
presents to the House for the first time a resolution that meant 
nothing except the establishment of a committee of 15, 9 
of which were Republicans, names not known before; unwilling 
to trust the allies in a second vote; the denunciation of Dem- 
ocrats who had disagreed; and at last the humiliating, dishonor- 
able, contemptible, and pusillanimous suggestion that a Repre- 
sentative upon this floor should not perform his duties except 
at the behest of a single man. 

Gentlemen, these facts and circumstances speak to you, par- 
ticularly in connection with the fact that nothing was to be 
done for twelve months; the old rules should remain in this Con- 
gress, the language of suspicion. Does it not indicate to you a 
well-founded suggestion of an ulterior purpose? 

I said you are not guilty, notwithstanding these facts point- 
ing strongly to your guilt. Why? Because of the existence of 
that rule of law applicable alone to circumstantial evidence that 
if there exists any reasonable hypothesis consistent with your 
innocence and facts proven, then there must be an acquittal; 
and that other most merciful law of the land, that city of 
refuge to which the law in its mercy permits men to flee when 
almost proven guilty, but not quite—the citadel of reasonable 
doubt. 

Will you go to this asylum, will the American people 
attach to you forever the ignominy and disgrace of trying to 
destroy the lawful organization of the House by illegitimate 
and improper methods, by a coalition which you did not dare 
to trust to your fellows? Shall the Scotch verdict be rendered, 
“ Guilty, but not proven.” 

What next? Let us see. They met again in caucus. Wonder- 
ful caucus! King Caucus would be triumphant. They meet. 
What for? 
ihe House from the condition it is alleged to be in? Not so; 
but by solemn resolution, notwithstanding the attitude in which 
they were placed, they resolved that they disavow the acts of 
23 men who voted for something and against nothing, on the 
question of relief in the House of Representatives. 

You do well to disavow that act; but disavowal was to be ex- 
pected. The action of the twenty-three stands clearer and brighter 
and more patriotic in the light of disavowal of a dubious coalition, 
an angry and intolerant minority. But you made the rules, did 
you? Never before had you caucus rules. You confessed then. 
that very night, that you needed caucus rules to bind the con- 
science of men who would not submit to the dictatorial power 
of one man or of a coterie of men within the Democratic party. 
Did you say that we had violated any pledge? No, no. You 
dared not say it, because it was not the truth. No pledge had 
been made, no caucus rule had been made, therefore there was 
none to disobey, and, for one, I was not within the portals of that 
caucus. But you did say that we had voted in conflict with 
your views. Yes; in conflict with your views did we vote, and 
when the independence of this House and the independence of 
these Representatives on either side is so crushed that men can 
not stand for their representative rights and their conscientious 
convictions of duty, indeed, have evil days fallen upon the 
Republic. 

While I am talking I may just as well speak of some other 
matters. Who is it that makes these denunciations? Who is 
it that loads the press with these false insinuations? 
have always been true and loyal to the party? I think not. 
Looking over here, I can see those who one day voted against 
the Loud bill on this floor, Democrats who stood firmly and 
bravely against the throttling of the country press of the Re- 
public; but in the very next Congress, when the identical ques- 
tion was up, voted exactly and spoke exactly on the other side 
of the question. Did we question them? Did we question 
their motives or integrity? No. We accorded that right which 
belonged to every one, to vote and act and speak as he believed 
to be right regardless of what may have occurred. Again, 


To consider further methods for the alleviation of | 
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these gentlemen are solicitous, some of them, of the integrity of 
the Democratic party in organization. ‘Tell me, did you not 
stand on this floor and vote for that most consummate of public 
plunders, railway subsidies; and who called in question your 
honor, though, indeed, men differed very seriously upon that 
question? Again, in violations of the policies and the doctrines 
of the party, there are some who have voted twice within my 
knowledge for a ship subsidy and some who have supported it 
all along. 

Are these men the only guardians of my party and my party’s 
interests? Are they safe advisers of a cohesive and powerful 
party that has for its base that democracy which rests upon the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence of my coun- 
try? Ah, you have made a mistake. Go back to your constitu- 
ents, honestly confess that mistake, and then if, indeed, you 
want our assistance we will not denounce you as traitors to your 
party or your country, but we will say to your constituents—not 
like you inferentially say to ours, that we are not worthy to be 
returned to this House—we will say to them, they ure good men ; 
they have made these mistakes; forgive them, for they knew not 
what they did. [Applause and laughter.] 

Are you ready now to take up the battle-axes of democracy? 
You know that every Democrat yoted against the rules. Will 
you lie supinely and press not the victory? Are you not willing 
to stand by your allies on the other side, or have they so soon 
deserted? You can not remain in a position of inertia without 
a confession of nutter incompetency and inability to control the 
affairs of this House. There are 80,000,000 people in this coun- 
try devoted to the principles of free government, and in my heart 
of hearts I believe the vast majority of the American electorate 
is ready to support the Democratic party if among its leadership 
there can be found the slightest betrayal of a desire to return to 
common sense. 

Ah, yes, I am not against organization. I am for organiza- 
tion, firm, compact, indissoluble organization; an organization 
not in secret; an organization that will call every Democrat 
upon the floor of this House into its councils; an organization 
in support of the principles and policies of my party, resting 
on the Constitution of my country, to the honor and glory of 
the Republic, and for the preservation of life, liberty, and 
property. Give us an organization that will stand for individ- 
ualism; an organization that looks upon the common citizen as 
the only lawful sovereign of a great republic; an organization 
that will drive from its council boards those twin scions of a 
bastard democracy, federal paternalism, and state socialism. 
Give us a democracy that will stand for law and order, a de- 
| mocracy that will stand for the equal rights of men on every 
foot of American soil. Give us an organization, if you will, so 
great and so powerful, that it will hold forever ajar the gates 
that lead to the temple of American liberty and justice; that 
will permit every man to pass its portals and stand proudly 
erect under the emblem of his country’s power and under the 
Constitution, as the shield of the Nation’s liberty, which will 
protect him in all the rights of citizenship; an organization 
that will permit no one to minister at the sacred altar of jus- 
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tice who loves not his country and his fellow-man. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
the most intense interest to the speech of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon], who has just concluded his address. As 
I sat here and listened to that speech there kept running 
through my mind that old psalm— 

Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 

Together such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell. 

Apropos of the question he was discussing—the rules—t do not 
think that when we are reading the history of this session—_— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to 
the gentleman that he did not get his quotation right. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Maybe not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The proper language is— 

mew good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
ubity. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I quoted Watts’s version of it. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask if the gentleman applied it to his 
side of the House or ours? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. To both sides. It is applicable to 
| both sides. But apropos of this question of the rules, which 
the gentleman so ably discussed. Even the friends of the Reed 
rules have never regarded them as anything but a necessary 
evil. We endured them just as a man who is vaccinated en- 
dures the sickness that follows vaccination in order that he may 
escape that which he dreads much more, the terrible scourge of 
smallpox. 

You upon that side of the House have declaimed against the 
Reed rules in the most strenuous way for the past twelve 
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years, until your party wrote into your platform a declaration 
of what you were going to do when you got an opportunity 
to change them. But when your opportunity came you were 
as unprepared as were the foolish virgins. You realized then 
that it was easier to criticise than to reform. You had ab- 
solutely no concrete change for the better that you could 
recommend—only the suggestion that we should debate them for 
six months longer. Your leader stood upon the floor of this 
House covered about by darkness and uncertainty, and had not 
a single drop of oil in his lamp, Then when you were saved 
from utter confusion by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FIrzGERALD], who proposed certain amendments to the rules that 
I do think relaxed those Reed rules at a point where the 
rigidity of the rules produced the most friction, most irritation, 
you upon that side of the House voted against them. 

Now, I did not, however, rise to talk about the rules, but can 
not refrain from saying that it would be impossible ever to 
pass a tariff bill in this great assembly without rules to control 
the discussion here. Without those rules we would be talking, 
talking, talking a year from now with nothing done. 

I am 


I am a protectionist. I was reared in an environment of pro- 
tection. I represent a district which was once represented by 


McKinley upen the floor of this House. We are protectionists 
there. We believe in that same principle which McKinley so 
ably advocated and wrote into our tariff system. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of this House are continually 
talking about the law of supply and demand and that all tariffs 
ought to be placed upon a competitive basis. The protectionist 
is not troubled about the constitutional power vested in Con- 
gress to, by a revenue bill, do many other things than merely to 
raise revenues. 
not to raise revenue, we put out of circulation a character of 
bank curreney which the people wished to have retired, and we, 
as Republicans, believe that we have ample power to and ought 
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not forget the needs of other communities, and the Payne bill 
should be so framed before its passage that it should not need- 
lessly disturb and injure any great industry which has had the 
benetit of protection. It isa law as universal as the law of supply 
and demand that production increases as the demand b es 
greater. The Dingley bill restricted the zone of supply for all 
those goods which were highly protected in that bill, and as the 
demand increased production increased. Many industries drew 
to them capital and laboring men who, through a long period of 
years, have trained themselves until they have become skilled in 
their art, and until we were able, wholly within our own bound- 
aries, to produce sufficient to supply the whole Nation’s demands. 

It does violence to every sense of fairness which I possess 
to hear people on this floor talking now of changing ag this 
law of supply and demand for the purpose of bringing goods 
other lands merely for the purpose of getting revenue 
upon them. I do not believe that any effort should be made to 
place our protected industries upon a competitive basis. The 
foreign in those lines of production 
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| where we can and ought to produce all that we consume has 


like the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN]. | 


By a tax law, the primary object of which was | 


to stimulate production within our country by limiting the zone | 


ef supply for our internal demands. Thus we have and do, 
every time the Republicans pass a tariff bill, modify and amend 
that old law of supply and demand. The Dingley bill was an 
amendment to this law of supply and demand about which 
Democrats are forever talking. The great apostles of protec- 
tion in this country have said that by limiting the zone of supply 
we would indefinitely increase the production of certain articles 
so that the supply would equal the demand. The Dingley bill 
was such a bill, and how it carried out and verified the predic- 
tions of the old Republican masters! 

The Dingley bill has been criticised by the able gentleman 
from Alabama because, as he said, in the year 1905, while there 
was only a little over $500,000,000 worth of goods affected by 
certain schedules, which he criticised as prohibitory sched- 
ules, which were imported into this country and upon which the 
Government received a revenue, there were over $13,000,000,000 
worth of such commodities manufactured in our country. By 
the clearest inference in the world, it was and is admitted by 
the opponents of the protective principle that production was 
wonderfully stimulated in all these protected articles which 
were produced within the restricted zone of supply by this legis- 
lation, which did amend the law of supply and demand. 
gentlemen upon the other side, for the mere purpose of get- 
ting a larger revenue out of these schedules, wish to close down 
the great American factory—reduce its output so that the de- 
mand for manufactured goods in America shall be met and sat- 
isfied by goods produced by the labor of strangers living in 
other lands? To what extent would they increase the zone of 
supply? 


never benefited anyone and always has been productive of in 
dustrial unrest and discontent, so that when prices have been 
reduced by the influx of foreign goods into our country, those 
great factories, workshops, and mills, where labor is al! or- 
ganized in this country, where it is rightfully contending for its 
just dues in our civilization, industrial war commences. When 
we have home competition, labor and capital have been abl 
go forward in peace. They adjust their differences without 
trouble. But when menaced by foreign goods, there comes a 
danger which they can not anticipate or measure; then natu- 
rally and necessarily follow misunderstanding and 
ment about the raising or cutting of wages. I say those things 
for the reason that I am profoundly impressed with the great 
importance that rests upon us in the duties which now confront 
us. The interests which have been highly protected under the 


To 


disagree 


Dingley bill have adjusted themselves to that law. They have 
invested money in accordance with it. They have generally 
entered into a fair and generous rivalry, which we call * home 
competition,” and now any change which we make from the 


schedules in the Dingley bill affecting these interests should be 
made with the greatest care. 

Opponents of the principles of protection forever contend that 
protection necessarily enhances prices. They give entirely too 
much eredit to the importation of foreign goods for, lowering 
prices in the past. 

The encouragement by past legislation of great manuf 
ing enterprises has all along the line lowered prices of 


tur 


sich 


| articles in this country to a point where now it can be asserted 


Do | 


| 


with confidence that never before in the history of this 


country was the price of like articles so low in comparison 
with all other articles of value as it is to-day. When I left 
home to come down to attend this session of Congress a 


farmer could exchange 4 pounds of butter for a 


hundred-pound 
keg of wire nails; 


40 dozen of eggs would buy a ton of pig 


iron. It almost seems that one would be better off to own a 
little chicken farm near some great industrial center than to 
own a blast furnace. A farmer out in Nebraska is said 

long ago to have gone to a general merchandise store to pw 
chase a buggy. He was shown a very nice buggy, and told 
that its price was $62. He said: “‘I bought a buggy like that 
| in 1896 for $50.” This was promptly denied, but the farmer 
insisted that he was right. The storekeeper consulted his 


What aliquot part of the $13,000,000,000 worth of man- | 


ufactured goods which we now produce would Demoerats take | 


from the iron and steel workers of my district and yours, to 
have those goods manufactured in some other country and 
shipped in here so that we could get some revenue by the 
change? ‘ 

The law of supply and demand has been amended by the 
Dingley bill, and the question of paramount interest now be- 
fore the American public is: To what extent this law ef supply 
and demand as amended shall be changed in this new legislation, 
and to what extent shall we give the splendid markets of our 
eountry to the manufacturers of other lands to stimulate im- 
portations for the purpese of raising revenue. 
down our barriers of proteetion so as to permit a large or a 
small pecentage of those articles, the manufacture of which 
furnishes labor in the cotton mills of New England? 
tien of the country, while considering the subject of the re- 
adjustment of the tariff, wishes to be favored, and feels that it 
is its right to have its supply first taken to meet the great com- 
mon demand which we call the American market. Representa- 
tives should be actuated by the spirit of reciprocity and should 


Shall we throw | 


Eaeh sec- | 


books and returned, saying he was mistaken, “ but you paid in 
exchange for that buggy 500 bushels of corn at 10 cents 
bushel. Corn is now 60 cents per bushel, and if you will 
in 500 bushels of corn now I will give you that buggy at 
I will give you a sulky cultivator at $25, I will give you a 
reaper and binder worth $125, I will you $50 in money, 
and I will have still $38.” 
rhere is abundant evidence that in every line of merchand 

that is imported into this country the importers are most 


peer 
; 
ring 
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oughly combined, and, as in the case of pottery, other prices are 
most exorbitant where we have not home competition. W< 
then, at their mercy absolutely, d they do exactly what t 
| Government of Brazil is now doing with respect to coffee 
| Brazil substantially has eur coffee market, and bs ¢ as 
they do that we must buy our coffee from them, they are putting 
on coffee an export duty, and the limit of their extortion w 
be reached only when the American consumer refuses to use 
Brazilian coffee. This fact justifies the counte tiling dut 
upon coffee. 
Mr. Chairman, it has been contended on the floor of this Ilou 
that there was some pledge of the Republican party to 
the tariff downward, and if that understanding had not 


| brondeast all over the country that we 


would have faile 
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last election. That is not my experience. I was right in the 
great industrial center in this country and I know that the 
Democrats upon the stump all over my State and all over that 
section of the country attempted to make the people there be- 
lieve that there was no difference between the two parties upon 
the subject of the tariff. It was the burden of every Democratic 
speech made in Ohio. 

True, the platforms of the two parties were somewhat alike, 
both declaring for revision, and the contention upon the part 
of every Democratic speaker through that section of the coun- 
try was that our platform upon that subject was the same as 
the Democratic platform; and we were being thrust backward, 
were in retreat, defeated, until the ambiguity of our platform 
was resolved and made certain by the great representative of 
our party. And I want to call attention to the situation at that 
time in the contest. 

Secretary Taft, now President Taft, in his speech said that 
the Republican platform in declaring for a revision meant that 
where the tariffs were too high they should be revised down- 
ward, and where they did not afford sufficient protection they 
were to be revised upward. That made definite and certain 
what the Republican party meant at a time before the votes 
were cast. I immediately saw a different look upon the face of 


the man who was carrying his dinner pail to work from that | 


time on. There was a change. You could feel it in the air. I 
deny that there is a sentiment abroad or that that sentiment is 
at all dominant in this country, to depart one iota from the 
principle of protecting American interests. 

The protective feature of a revenue bill performs the func- 
tion of a barrier or wall to prevent the coming in of goods. 
Where our tariffs should be protective the greatest care should 
be exercised in keeping them high enough; when they relate 
to these things which our people should produce they should be 
prohibitive. I fear that in making reductions that the Ways 
and Means Committee have given too much weight entirely to 
the statements with reference to better equipment of the fac- 
tories and mills of this country than in the mills of Europe. 
Much emphasis is placed upon the ability of our manufacturers 
to sell at low prices because of the excellent character of the 
machinery they have, although they pay a high rate of wages, 
and no one seems to consider at all the fact that Europe is 
rapidly equipping its great plants with our machinery, copying 
our methods, and will in a short time have every advantage we 
have in the way of labor-saving devices. To base a tariff that 
is competitive upon the actual cost of production now, when we 
are using the very best of machinery, and the mills of Germany 
and Belgium not having yet discarded that which they are about 
to throw away and adopt our better ones, is, in my judgment, 
very careless legislation 

It is almost sure to bring to our protected industries a com- 
petition that will prove ruinous in a short period, indeed. It is 
a matter of most vital importance that the bill we are now pre- 
paring should be prepared with a distinct reference to this 
thought, else it will have to be revised in a few years again, 
and revisions of the tariff always will bring on business un- 
certainty and depression, If I am correct in the position I have 
urged to your attention, that in those industries which we de- 
termine to protect tariff rates should be high enough to keep 
out foreign goods, it becomes imperative that our revenues be 
derived upon other articles upon which it is our policy to levy a 
tariff for the purpose of raising revenue and giving incidental 
protection. Taxation is always distasteful. No one cares to be 
taxed, but it is necessary, and it will produce far less dissatis- 
faction if revenues are raised upon goods which compete in the 
market with out own products, either of a class of which we 
can not produce sufficient for our demands or, like iron ore, 
taken from our natural resources, which will never reproduce 
itself, and which should be our policy to conserve for future 
generations. 

I think that the wool schedule is all right. It is upon : 
reyenue-producing basis and gives incidental protection. That 
is true also of the tariff upon lumber. It is practically upon 
a revenue basis as carried in the Payne bill. 

I believe we should place a tariff on iron ore great enough 
to get considerable revenue from that source, and low enough 
so that not a ton of ore from Cuba may be excluded by reason 
of it. 

Both coal and hides should stay, in my judgment, in this 


class, and should be taxed for the purpose of raising revenue. | 


Many people in the United States earnestly ask their retention 


upon the protected list; and a tax raised in this way will have | 


some friends, at least, whereas to raise the revenue upon tea 
and coffee would meet with universal disfavor. 

Y took occasion to address the House, because I believe that 
certain changes should be made in this bill. 


I want to express | 


my approval in the main of the bill that the Ways and Means 
Committee have presented to the House, but I think its best 
features are where it kept closest to the Dingley bill. 

I invite the committee’s attention, first, to a section of this 
bill which I believe ought to be changed. It is section 116, un- 
der Schedule C—*“ Metals and manufactures of.’ The bill, as 
written, provides for a tax on iron in pigs coming into this 
country of $2.50 per ton. The Dingley bill provided $4 per ton 
on pig iron and scrap iron of every form. Now, this bill makes 
a difference between pig iron and scrap iron. It says: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 50 cents per ton. 

Every pound of scrap iron, cither cast or wrought scrap iron 
that is remanufactured takes the place of pig iron. Every 
pound of wrought-iron scrap and cast-iron scrap supplants so 
much pig iron. 

I have read the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee 
on this subject, and the committee evidently allow a difference 
between pig iron and scrap iron because certain manufacturers 
insisted that there was a lack of wrought scrap iron in our 
market. 

The great percentage of all the iron that goes out to be used 
will come back in six, seven, or eight years to be remanufac- 
| tured. Thousands of tons of railroad rails will return after the 
lapse of about seven years. Seven years is about the average 
life of a steel rail, and it will come back into our scrap-iron 
market. The manufacture of open-hearth steel requires a cer- 
tain percentage of wrought iron or wrought steel. The idea 
of the committee in framing this schedule as it is framed was 
to afford sufficient scrap iron to help the manufacturers of 
open-hearth and basic steel to have sufficient scrap iron for 
them to carry on their operations. 

It seems to me that if there is anything that is just and fair, 
it is to afford those people who use steel rails and who are 
compelled to buy their steel rails in a protected market, a pro- 
tected market in which to sell their scrap. There will be an 
abundance of it. The matter came up in the committee in its 
hearings, and the pig-iron manufacturers did not seem to sus- 
pect that there would ever be a disposition to make any differ- 
ence between pig iron and scrap iron. 

There is another thing that evidently escaped the attention of 
the committee. The language in this bill is: “ Iron in pigs.” I 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that every pro- 

vision in a tariff bill is construed most favorably in favor of 
the importer. Every taxing law belongs to that class of laws, 
which are strictly construed. It is a law in derogation of pri- 
vate right, and is strictly construed. If there be even any am- 
biguity, it will be resolved in favor of the man paying the tax. 
If there be two meanings, that meaning must be accepted which 
is most in his favor. 

This bill says, “iron in pigs.” Most gentlemen know how pig 
iron is manufactured. Now, the blast furnaces in Europe im- 
porting pig iron into this country would simply run its metal 
into some other form—break it up into serap—and it could not 
bear the duty on “iron in pigs.” I think an amendment should 
go through, correcting this. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman, have not there 
been decisions clearly stating and defining what is scrap iron? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; this bill defines what scrap 
| iron shall be. There is no trouble about that. But the metal 
that I speak of, being broken up and brought in here, if it is 
not taxed the 50 cents tax as scrap iron it will not pay duty 
| at all. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the gentleman’s contention that under 
this bill iron can come in here that had not really been manu- 
factured in some product? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes, sir; it would come in here and 
pay a duty as scrap or come in free. That is my judgment. It 
could not pay a tax as “iron in pigs,” because they would take 
| care that it had never been molded into pigs. That is the point 
[ inake. : 

Now, on page 28, there is a proviso, on line 8, paragraph 118, 
which is: 

Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes 
of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, shall 
be subject to a duty of $6 per ton. 

The old duty in the Dingley law was $12, and this reduces 
the tariff on charcoal iron bars from $12 to $6, while it leaves 
the ordinary merchant bar iron at $8. 

Now, the only thing that I can find in the hearings that would 
| seem to justify so extraordinary a change of law, placing this 
higher grade of iron below the ordinary merchant iron, seems 
to be a letter which I find on page 1944 of the hearings, of Mr. 

James A. Coe, an importer, I take it. He is called an “iron 
and steel merchant,” of Newark, N. J. The point he makes in 
his letter is that Swedish iron smeltered by the use of charcoal 
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is necessary to make.our high grade of cutlery, 
that it ought to come in free. Now, this matter seems to be one 
that was overlooked by these people who have, in this country, 
been manufacturing iron by processes that make as good iron 


as charcoal iron and as good iron as the Swedish iron. The 
new process of making steel, known as the “basic and open 
hearth process,” makes as good iron as the Swedish iron by 


keeping out of the metallic iron the impurities that are brought 
into it by smelting the iron with coal. 

Phosphorus and sulphur in coal depreciate the value of iron. 
By the basic process of making steel the heat is blown down 
on top of the iron, and the sulphur and other impurities do not 
pass into the steel at all. So that by our modern pr 
we make as good iron as they can make in Sweden or anywhere 
else by the charcoal process. I think that that ld be cor- 
rected, because in making changes from the Dingley law they 
ought to be made in a sort of uniform way, so as pot to misad 
just and make trouble for the manufacturers who make steel 
by the open-hearth and basic process. If any industry in this 
country should be protected, it should be ‘those using new meth 
ods, which are being perfected every day. 

There is one other thing I would like to call the committee's 
attention to. When the Dingley law went into effect there were 
a great many tin-plate mills started in my district. 

A great industry was built up. Thousands of men learned 
the trade of making tin plate. I think, perhaps, capitalists and 
workingmen overestimated the needs of this country in the 
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matter of tin plate. At any rate, the tin-plate mills throughout 
the North are idle a greater part of the year than any other 
mills we have that are interested in the iron trade. The labor- 
ing men come through me with a petition to this House. They 


ask the American Congress to amend this bill so that one-half 
the rebate paid on tin plate manufactured into cans and sent 
out again shall be retained, and it seems to me that their appeal 
is reasonable and that it ought to be acceded to. They tell me 
that they are willing to throw off 25 per cent from their scale 
of wages if the Congress will only do this, to help them to 
manufacture the tin plate that goes into export tin. ‘Tin ¢: 
are made from the tin plate that is brought into this coun 
There is scarcely any labor in making the tin cans. A machine 
has been invented and is in operation which is so perfect th: 
all the work that is done is to feed the tin plate into the ma- 
chine. An engineer, a fireman, and one man to feed the plate 
into the machine and another to take the completed cans away 
as they come out completely made, soldered up, and everything, 
is all the work there is about it. 

There is another thing that I want to call to the attention of 
ihe House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Before the gentleman 
leaves that tin-plate proposition I should like to ask him who 
gets the benefit of the drawback on tin cans? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Do you want that answer from a 
Democratic standpoint or a Republican? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. No; I want the facts, I 
do not care what standpoint it is from. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It is the 
would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am not talking about 
consumers and producers, but I want to know who the people 
are that really get this tin plate manufactured into cans and 
send it abroad. Is it not the Standard Oil Company? 
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same old question. I 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I am told that they are the ex- 
porters of 85 per cent of the tin cans that go abroad. Now, I 


have no definite knowledge on that subject, but it seemed to me 
that that was an overestimate. I know there are a great many 
cans that go abroad from the different canning establishments 
throughout the North. A great many are used by the meat 
packers, and I know that the export tin, going from this country 
back to Europe, is very considerable. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. 

Mr. STANLEY. What 


Certainly. 


would be the effect on the manufac- 
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and therefore | 


ture of cans, especially by the Standard Oil Company, if these | 


rebates were cut in half? Would the oil be shipped abroad in 
large tanks and put into cans in foreign countries, or would they 
necessarily be forced still to put it in cans here? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I hope they would be forced to put 
it in cans here, but I do not know. It seems to me there would 
be no economy in putting their oil in cans here, tut having 


those cans made here is of no advantage to this country, or very | 


little; it is negligible. The labor expended in making the cans 
amounts to nothing, and we are paying out more in adwinister- 
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ing this tariff that we collect than the 1 per cent which we 
retain. 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. You mean this tariff which we 
collect and pay back? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes: it costs far more to ad iister 
the law, so far as the export tin is concerned, than we set out 
of it; and I think it would produce more revenue to retain 50 
per cent, or a larger per cent, at all events, than we now ret:in. 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Do we not also get the be t of 
the manufacture of the tin plate from which the cans ar de 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is what I want. If a rebate 
is not given to so great an extent on this tin plate, we will 
make the tin plate here. 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. But if the effect is to t shew 
that industry across the water, we will not only lose the making 
of the can, but the making of the tin plate from which the 
can is made, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. We do not make the tin plat w, 
not a particle of it. 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, we do not produce t t 
but we make the tin plate. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not a bit of it that the St lard 
Oil Company uses. Not a bit of the tin in the cans that go 
abroad is made in this country. All that tin plate is s! ed 
in from abroad. The tin plate that we make is for d 
consumption. There is $1,300,000 of tariff collected on t 
ported into this country, and all except $100,000 of that 
is paid back when it is exported again in the form of ( 
by the Standard Oil Company and by the beef packers and 
other canning establishments that send peas and « ! 
produets of that kind abroad. 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Does the gentleman mean that no 
American tin plate is used to make cans that are sent abroad 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not a particle. Nobody would use 
American tin with such a law as this. They do not use a g 
pound of American tin to export abroad. 
Mr. MANN. - Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 
Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman would hardly want to go 
as far as he appears to go in saying that no domes 
are exported. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I mean 1 t 
There may occasionally be a ro over ins ef W | 
Mr. MANN. Oh, a great deal more thai : 2 
that what the gentleman is endeavoring to show is that i 
plate imported is all exported, although I have no donbt f 
my own knowledge that a large amount of tin cans ‘ ned 
abroad which are made of tin p! f domestix i fact 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Possibly so, but I « bt if 
any considerable amount of domestic tin that goes ab 
Mr. MANN, The gentleman said that SS per cent t 
Standard Oil] Company tin plate 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Eighty-five per cent of im d 
tin. I said, goes to the Standard Oil Company 
Mr. MANN. But there are a great many other « erns t 
use tin plate now on a large scale 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. I do not believe that t S 
ment of S5 per cent being used by the Standard Oil ¢ 
is correct. It seems to me the number of caus used by 3 
of meats and fruits and cereal products is so ns rable 
that must be a misstatement. It would be of gre 
the workmen in my district if they might make ’ pla 
that goes into the meat packers’ cans and into the cans of the 
different canning factories that are exported abroad 
Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 
Mr. GARRETT. Would not that principle hold good through- 
out the manufactures; and if the drawback provision oug 
to be amended in regard to tin plate, ought it n s 
amended as regards ail of the manufactures, from a protection 
standpoint? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not in the same way. There 
things that come in where the principle would be t 
There might be iron and steel come to this country t 
manufacture of a ship and the work be done in our great ) is, 
and as to that material to manufacture the ship it » 
much in line with our policy of so amending and ¢! ging 
law of supply and demand as to compel the work to be d 
here. Now I would not urge this at all if the manufacture of 
tin cans amounted to anything in the way of encouraging 
American labor or bringing work here for ther It is 

cause there is no labor furnished by these ma factures here I 
so nearly none that it is negligible. ‘al ! 1 of ma nery 
brought back to this country to be re hat is in accord 
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of our party in framing a protective tariff; we 


want to compel, if need be, certain things to be made here, 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Obi Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I see that the gentleman is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with h ! t, and I am very much interested in it. 
Speaking accurately, there are two kinds of tin plate used in 
this country, plate that is used for domestic consumption and 
t] d fo. reign export. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. They are the s kind of plate, I 
One is tin plate and the other is tinned plate. 
NNEDY of Ohio. There is no tin plate in the sense 


thi t all made of tin. All tin plate 


] is simply a steel sheet 


STANLEY. Is there not a vast difference between the 
: in tl l for export and the process used in the 


1 or dom cons n, in the quantity and character of 
the 1 used in the covering for the steel sheet? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Not that I know of. They make tin | 
I Wales the same as we do here, and we make it here the | 
same as they do in Wales. We started to make tin plate by 
employing skilled workmen from Wales. 


Dingley bill all exporters of anything that was 
packed in tin got their tin plate from Wales, paid the duty, 


made their tin into cans, filled the cans, sent them back, and 
drew the money back, all but 1 per cent. 
Now, if this bill can be amended so that this tin plate, or a 


considerable portion of it, can be made here, it will start our idle 
tin-plate mills to work again; and I think, under all the condi 
ti it should appeal to every man on this side of the House 
t] that should be done. 

Mr. GARRETT. If I understand correctly, the distinction be 
ty 1 the tin that is exported and the other products that are 


exported is largely in the fact that the tin is not exported for 
sale abroad, but to carry within it some of our goods, while 
boots and shoes, for instance, are exported to be sold abroad. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is a fact. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes: certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am intensely interested in hearing 
that drawback section of the law discussed. As I read section 
23 of the law, it gives to the ship manufacturers in this country 
the right to import free raw material and work it into a ship 
for foreign ownership, or a ship that is to be sailed in foreign 
trade and under foreign flags. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does not the gentleman believe that 
the same law should give the shipbuilders in this country the 
right to have free raw material to build ships for American 
ownership and to sail under the American flag? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. No. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In other words, does not the gentle- 
man believe that that is a discrimination in favor of the foreign 
owner of the ship or the foreign trade, as against the American 
shipowner or American trade, and free raw material is given to 
one and not to the other? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. We are all tied up together. If 
this policy of the Republican party is at all tenable, every in 
terest must submit to it. The shipping, the ships that carry 
the trade of this country and carry the American flag, ought 
to, as much as any other interest in the country, patronize and 
employ the materials that are made by workmen of Youngs 
town and Pittsburg. If it is at all tenable that is so, and I 
believe its justification is the fact that we do so control the law 
of supply and demand that we can and ought to make this 
country prosperous when they have hard times and panies in 
other countries. I believe that if it is worked out carefully 
by studious men, in a scientific manner, there is no reason why 
we | \merica should be plunged down to the depths every 
time hard conditions afflict Europe and the rest of the world 


An a2 is an empire in herself. We would do mighty well 
if every other country in the world would sink to-morrow 
beneath the sea We could live in and of ourselves and by our 
own resources, and to allow cheap goods to come in here and 
plunge us into hard times, make strikes in our factories, and 
paralyze operations here is not statesmanlike. I believe in a 


protective tariff. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am not trying to bother the gentle- 
man, Mr. Chairman, but I am trying to elicit information if I 
ean get it. Will not the gentleman agree to this proposition, 
then, that if the shipbuilders in this country get free material 
to construct and build ships for foreign ownership, or to ply 


in foreign trade, that is giving to that class of people a cheaper | 


vessel over the American owners? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly; there is no question 
about that. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that is 
right, to discriminate in favor of the foreigner as against the 
American? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. We get even with the foreign ves- 
sel by keeping her from engaging in our coastwise trade, and 
the foreign vessel is not worth as much as though she carried 
the American flag and were chartered an American vessel. We 
give that drawback to get foreigners to build vessels in our 
shipyards. If we did not do this, they would have their vessels 
built abroad. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that be- 
cause the foreign vessel that is constructed for either foreign 
trade or foreign ownership is eliminated from the coastwise 
trade ten months in the year, that will equal the difference 
between the cost of the vessel into which those free raw mate- 
rials are put, as compared to the cost of the vessel into which 
those duty-taxed raw materials go? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have no informa- 
tion on that subject, I think, other than the gentleman has. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
not any, and I am trying to find out some information. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Now, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to another thing in this tariff bill, and I want 
to congratulate the committee on having immensely improved 
upon the Dingley bill in section 11, found on page 211 of the 
printed bill. 

Mr. HARDY. 
there? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman see any reason why the 
same principle that permits free tin to come into the United 
States for the benefit of the Standard Oil Company’s canning 
process should not allow free steel and free material of every 
kind to come into the United States to build ships for our mer- 
chant marine? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. The tin was permitted to come in 
free, practically free, paying only 1 per cent of the duty - 

Mr. HARDY. Well, we call that free. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; it is substantially free—on the 
theory that there would be a great amount of labor expended 
and employed in this country in the manufacture of tin cans, in 
the manufacture of that tin before it is reexported. That has 
turned out to be a good deal of a delusion. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the same theory prompt the idea 
that free importation of shipbuilding materials would permit 
laborers to build ships? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. That is the same idea carried in 
this bill, to allow foreign material to come in here to build 
ships, provided they do not engage in our coastwise trade; that 
should be monopolized by the American vessel, built with Amer- 
ican steel and American material, and it is the American idea, 
gentlemen, that I think wil! prevail in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have in my district a large industry in 
pottery. They have been making pottery of all kinds—dishes 
and tableware. They have built up a great industry in Amer- 
ica, and they have had a particularly difficult row to hoe of 
late years, because of undervaluation. I have never been able 
to understand why it is in the levying of an ad valorem duty 
that we have paid any attention whatever to foreign values, 
but we have, for some unaccountable reason. It seems to me 
to be unscientific; it leads to all kinds of inconsistencies. 

For instance, the protective idea has always been that our 
tariff should be sufficient to bridge the space between the cost 
abroad and the cost here. Our ad valorem duties, as at present 
based upon the foreign market value, do not do this, and it is 
impossible with any certainty to bridge the distance between 
the cost price abroad and here. This was brought out in the 
hearings upon the pottery schedule in the most remarkable way. 
Pottery comes from England. The English seem to give a fair 
home price and invoice their goods at a price that seems to be 
fair. The very same articles, the identical things, coming from 
Germany in the last nine years have paid a duty of a little 
over one-half of the duty that same thing coming from Eng- 
land would pay, because the Germans in some way undervalue 
their pottery. The Holland tea is a specific thing that is made 
by the German potters, and made by the English potters as well. 
It is a teacup and saucer. The English invoice price, coming 
to this market for the payment of duty, was 35 and a fraction 
cents per dozen. The same thing of exactly the same material, 
made in the same way and selling at the same price in this 
country, but coming from Holland and Germany, was appraised 
for taxation and paid a tariff at a valuation of 19 cents 

Mr. MANN. Where from? 
| Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. From Holland, Germany, and 
| France. That it is the deliberate intention of the foreign ship- 

pers to nullify the effect of our tariff laws is fully proven by 
‘the following, being part of an address made behind closed 


Will the gentleman allow a question right 
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doors by the chairman at a meeting of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, held at Berlin: 
ADDRESS AT BERLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

As a fact, the United States is not dependent for its existence upon 
the collection of duties, and it can afford to allow the falling off of 
revenues in this direction for what they claim “the general good.” 
From this standpoint it is clear that in the administration of the 
tariff is concealed the power and purpose to make the entry of certain 
competing articles as difficult as possible, and to carry this out the 
United States government agents resort to the meanest and smallest 
measures. 

The first of these is the certification of the invoices by consular offi 
cers stationed in various districts of the Empire. Second, the investi 
gations by customs officials as to the correctness of statements in the 
invoices which have not the force or effect of an oath in the German 
Empire. Third, the reexamination in cases where there is reason to 
doubt values by agents of their treasury department; and fourth, by 
the high penalties added for undervaluation. Naturally we all admit 
that an actual swindle is incorrect in any business transaction, but 
“undervaluation’’ should not be treated as such unless positively 
proved. However, no such elasticity is to be found in the minds of 
American customs officials, who treat “ undervaluation,” as they call 
it, as fraudulent, and they at once apply the usual penalties. Our 
goods have been exported to England and the United States at lower 
prices than those for the home market, and there have been more or 
less low values for the state, and in some cases what would be th 
termed “ fraud,” and such are the conditions at the present time. 

‘Market value,” as defined under American law, is the wholesale 
price at the time of export, and our trouble lies in having two sets of 
prices—one for export and the other for home trade. We have to resort 
to a division of shipments under the so-called “$100 clause” to keep 
our matters secret, save fees, and avoid control on that side 

Declarations in invoices compelling all sorts of statements as to how 
the goods were obtained, whether by purchase or otherwise, values in 
detail, and charges of every character are the crowning point in the 
prying curiosity practiced under the American customs laws. 

These things all lead to abuses, and we are promised that the 
means of gaining information through American consuls and agents will 
be shut off. Our boards of trade are fully awake to the dangers that 
surround us, and in making every effort to close the doors against this 
abuse they are hoping for the whole support of the Government. 

Experience has taught that the workings of paragraph 8 of the 
Dingley tariff has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was created, 
but, on the contrary, the information gained under this regulation 
concerning costs of production has been so defective that in many cases 
it has been misleading, because through the prudence of our officials 
we have taken care that investigations of this character shall throw 
little light upon the actual value of their consignments 

In many cases trouble has been avoided by having invoices con 
sulated remote from districts in which the goods are manufactured, 
but we must follow up this whole question as to the rights of consular 
and other officers to pry into our business for the sole purpose of ke 
ing out our merchandise, and in this we are assured of the cordial 
suppert of our Government Such treatment on the part of Americar 
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i 
officials and the cause for it is plain, and now that concessions must 
be made by the American Government, if we stand together firmly 
as a body, aided and supported by our board of trade, we can bring 
about a change that will be of untold benefit to our American export 


trade. 

Our ad valorem duties have been levied always in the most 
unscientific way. Every ad valorem duty should be based on 
the price in this country. The ad valorem duty should be th: 
ideal duty. Every just tax is based upon the value of the 
thing taxed and should be the value at the place where taxed. 
Goods are coming now to this country from Japan that are se 
ing here at wholesale at an advance of 500 per cent of the price 
in Japan upon which they pay duty. Great potteries are be 
ing constructed now in both China and Japan intended to man 
ufacture pottery for our market. Under the vicious method 
which we follow we are now taxing England, the fairest of all! 
our trade rivals, more than any of the other nations. The 
way in which we, in the last series of years, have treated Eng 
land in this regard, if we had not the justification of our own 
blundering ignorance as a defense, would almost justify war 
against us. Their pottery has been driven out of our market 
by pottery coming from the Continent, and to show the way in 
which such pottery was appraised for taxation I shall print in 
the Recorp in this connection a statement showing the valua 
tions placed upon pottery by our Treasury Department, com- 
ing from Germany to the United States from 1900 to 1907, as 
given in the statistics of our own Treasury Department. In 
another column will appear the valuations as given in the offi 
cial statistical reports of exports from Germany to this country 
during the same period as shown by German statistics 

STATEMENT 


Domestic exports from Germany to the United States, and general iy 
ports into the United States from Germany, of earthen, stone, and 
china ware during the calendar wears of 1900 to 1907. 





Exports from! Imports into 
Year. Germany to | United States 
United States.| from Germany. 


| 
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The vice of it all is that if the protective tariff is intended 
to bridge the distance between the cost abroad and the cost here, 


we are putting the lower tax upon the countries where ior is 
cheapest. Take any article—take the hat I wear. If its cost 
in France was $1 and its cost here is $2, the tariff ought to be 
a dollar. If you base it upon the cost in France, we would 
say 100 per cent; if we base it on the wholesale price at w | 
it sells here, it should be 50 per cent. Fifty per cent on « 
price would produce $1, and 100 per cent on the pric road 
would produce $1. But, now, suppose it costs but a quarter t 
make it somewhere else. Under the vicious method wl i | 


obtained in this country we have taxed the lowest-priced 
least, whereas if there is anything in our policy of 
we should have taxed them most. Now, it may be 
to know—— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia May I ask the gentlen to 
give us some instance of where we tax the lowest-paid lab 


I 
less? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Why, we tax, for instance, a dinner 
set of pottery made in Japan a certain percentage ad valorem 


upon the cost of that dinner set in Japan, and the cost of ii 
only one-fifth of what it sells for wholesale in our mai 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, does this bill change that? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It changes it materially, but I \ 
to call the committee’s attention to the fact that it will not 
tect us, the potters of my district, from the ruinous competit 


which they fear will come in the near future from C) 1 
Japan. I will call the committee's attention to the cha ‘ 
I believe this is the way the ad valorem duties should be 
sessed: I think that the duty should be assessed upon the price 
the specific price, at which the importer sells his goods in our 
market. That is the correct and ideal way of taxing W 
should value the property at the place where taxed If that 
method were adopted, there would be no trouble in finding « 
what the market price was. A simple provision that tl 
porter should simply make declaration giving the invoi 

goods, a sworn statement of what goods he is bringing l 


a statement of what he expects to sell them for, wi 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, I understand the gentlen that 
would be the home price in the United States? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; what he expects t 
sale for. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is the uniform pract 
which all taxes are based. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; if you view this tax 
thing paid for the privil cre of exploiting « rl rket. 
high he ought to pay more. Then let him pay the d 


price he expects to sell the goods at. Req e | ‘ e 
lty to report immediately upon sale or report ‘ 

within a certain time just what he sold them for ‘ »\ 

If he is compelled to st under the value, give him a 1 

if he sells for more, let him pay the surplus dut | 


would execute itse 


If. An army of taxgathers ’ i 


be out of business, but that is no reas W 
ad valorem duties to a scientific | 
This section 11 down to a certain | tist 
11 in the Dingley bill. TI has this 
are some other changes. but this one I wis] ( t 


mittee’s attention: 
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This is limited, you will notice, to goods that are co al 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virgini If the g 
allow me, I think it is not limited entirely to goods 


signed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. It includes more than t! It 
cludes goods that are consigned a1 ‘ l : 
country where there is no market value, 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Although. in fact 
are sold and not merely consigned. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Yes; where there is no 1 


If the importer can not show that there is a wholesa 
market in the country where the goods are made, now, tl! 
give to our people protection for their industries, so far Ss 


European goods are concerned, but as to China and J in, I 
fear it would be wholly inadequate. 
I had a very close and intimate friend who operated a steel 


| plant a few years ago in Hankow, China. He told me that in 
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that steel plant labor cost him 7 cents in our money per aint! os Sahat : 
: |} enue, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] might say that he is 


i an eight-hour day, either. 
‘ ill of the value that is in pottery consists in labor. 
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i sts nothing, except the labor to get it out. So that 
labor, we may say. They make pottery to-day as 
de pottery in Job’s time, namely, on a wheel. They 
] lifferent 1 ods of decorating, but the formation and 
the making of the | ry has not changed in its method for | 
four thousand years, I expect. They used to run a wheel by | 
, ‘ Now they have a shaft and a belt to 
O} e that v i. 

But it is substantially all labor. And it seems to me prepos 
t to pay eny attention to a market in countries where men 
v 7 cents a day, and base an ad valorem duty upon that 
to bridge the difference between the cost price there and here. 

I want to call the attention of the committee again to the fact 
that an ad valorem duty that would protect the potters against | 
ruil s competition from those eastern countries would be so 
high that it would exclude every piece of pottery coming from 


any other country save China and Japan. 

Now, it has occurred to me that if the committee would but 
amend this so that it would read: 

The actual market value or wholesale price, as defined by law, of any 
imported merchandise which is sold or consigned 

Writing in the words “ sold or” before the words “ consigned 
for s Je in the United States” would be an improvement. Then 
strike out all words after the words “ United States” down to 
the word “shall,” in line 9. That would enable us to have pro 
tection against the goods coming from China or Japan. 

Failing this, there ought to be a specific duty of so much per 
pound placed upon pottery in the alternative, providing that 
our duties fixed earlier in the bill should not in any case be 
less than so much per pound, so as to give some protection. 
Make this specific duty low enough so that it will not affect 
pottery coming from Kuropean countries. This request seems 
to be not unreasonable, and I urge it with all earnestness, be 
lieving and feeling that it ought to be granted. The potters of 
my district have a right to claim it as their due by reason of a 
specific pledge in the platform of the Republican party. The 
platform as written at Chicago did not go so far, but at a time 
long before the votes were counted, the platform was au- 
thoritatively interpreted by the only one who had authority 
to pledge the party’s faith, or to interpret doubtful provisions 
in that platform. Our leader said upon the stump that revi- 
sion in the Republican platform meant that when duties were 
too high they should be lowered; that where they were too low 


to give adequate protection they should be raised, and in that 
same speech the only industry which he specifically named as 
inadequately protected was the American potter. His inter- 
pretation was everywhere accepted and the votes were cast with 
that understanding. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, many able and 
interesting speeches have been made in the House since the 
tariff bill made its appearance. The speeches have ranged all 
the way from three minutes to nine hours in length, and almost 
every conceivable phase of the tariff question has been discussed 
It is t my purpose to go into detail in a discussion of this 
impo t question, but I propose to take certain articles 
; } ople of mv st n of the untry are interested 


1 briefly of a few things that they want in the 
slation. I feel that | would be very unfaithful 
I not to speak out at this time for what will be of 


Of course I can not ] 


hope to go into detail 
allotted to me, but I can and will refer gener 


to a Tew things of vital interest to my people and our 


ction. 


i 


1 am indebted to our distinguished leader, Hon. CHamp CrarK 


of M uri, for the suggestion made in his speech on the 25th of 
this month tl ‘Nobody can blame people for wanting to take 
care of themselves.” Indeed, self-preservation is the first law 
of nature This is true in commerce, in legislation, and in 
everything. The people of my section of the country want to be 
tal care of, and I think that a Representative should be com 


mended for striving to take care of the interest of the people 
whom he represents. 

In his great tariff speech to which I have just referred, Mr. 
CLARK also said that “ every man has a theory as to how a tariff 
bill should be built, and yet nobody has ever adhered strictly 
to a theory for framing one, and, what is more, nobody ever 
will.” I regard Mr. Clark as perhaps the best authority, from 
a Democratic standpoint, in this country on the tariff question. 

Mr. CLARK also said: 

Up to a certain point, on any article that is made in the United 


States as well as abroad, a tariff rate is both a revenue rate and a pro 
tective rate, and no human being ever had or can have the ingenuity to 
separate them. * * 
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of putting a 25-cent rate on a certain article for the purposes of rev- 


in favor of putting a 25-cent rate on the same thing as protection. The 
upshot of it would be that I would get my revenue and the gentleman 
from Michigan his protection, whether I wanted him to get it or not. 

I take it that it would be next to impossible to get a bill in 
here that would satisfy everybody, because there is such a 
diversity of interest represented in this House. That is the 
reason for having congressional districts and a Representative 
from each of those districts, because no one man, nor even a 
few men could, or would, know the needs of every section of the 
country; and while I regret to see the elections roll around so 
rapidly, I take it that it was a wise provision to keep the Repre- 
sentatives closely in touch with the people in order that their 
needs might be better understood and taken care of, and in 
order that the interest of no section might be neglected. 

Where there is a diversity of interest there is bound to be 
a difference of opinion, even among Democrats. I take it that 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to many schedules of 
the tariff bill on both sides of the House, for there are over 


| 4,000 articles referred to in the bill. 


* For instance, I might say that I am in favor | 


The true object of a tariff should be to raise revenue only 
to meet the expenses of the Government. The tariff is un- 
questionably a tax, and taxes should only be levied to meet 
necessities, [Applause.] 

My idea is that instead of increasing the tariff and placing 
additional burdens upon those who are the least able to stand 
it, that the expenses of the Government should be substantially 
reduced. The expenses of this Government are enormous. The 
tendency has been to raise salaries all along the line for several 
years; it should have been to decrease them in many cases and 
follow a strict plan of economy. By strict economy a great 
saving could have been made in many ways. It was, in my 
opinion, h great mistake when the salaries of Senators and 
Congresstnen were raised from $5,000 to $7,500, for it has been 
an excuse for increasing hundreds of other salaries. I was not 
in Congress when this salary increase was made or I would 
have opposed it, and I have at this session introduced a bill 
to reduce it to $5,000. I have consistently opposed all increases 
proposed since I have been here. If we increase our own sal- 
aries how can we consistently refuse to increase others? 

We are now, through Republican extravagance and misrule, 
confronted with the largest deficiency that the country has 
ever faced. It will have to be met, and now the Republicans 
propose to increase the tariff, in many instances upon the neces- 
saries of life, and raise this huge fund. There should be no 
tariff on the necessaries of life, and if a tariff is placed on those 
necessaries it should be the lowest possible rate, so as to reduce 
the cost of living, while on the contrary I favor a high tariff, 
for revenue, on the luxuries of life. 

I wish to quote from the report submitted by the minority 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means the following: 


SCHEDULE G. 


The treatment of the farmer by this bill is along the same lines as 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. He gets practically 
no relief, and the laborer and producer have greater burdens imposed 


upon them. The cost of living for the average man is increased; the 
advantage of wealth and power is also increased. Heavy taxes are laid 
on coffee, tea, and substitutes for coffee, which, with cocoa, butter, 
mustard, pepper, cinnamon, and all sorts of flavors for food, are de- 


clared to be luxuries. While figs, lemons, etc., are raised In price with- 
out hope of increasing the revenue, barley is reduced 15 cents and 
barley malt 20 cents, the reason for which it would be interesting to 
knov Kivery article of food the laborer must have to live comfortably 
is heavily taxed; even ‘the salt on his table is not exempt. This sched- 
ule was evidently prepared by the same mind which has dominated this 
bill—a mind certainly not unfriendly to the great trusts. 

\s this bill places hides on the free list, to be consistent it should 
move the duty on leather, shoes, harness, and other marufactures 
f leather. 

That the bill is a sectional one is shown by the failure of the majority 
of the committee to lift any burden whatever from the shoulders of 
the southern farmer. The grower of cotton must sell his product in 
the open markets of the world. In order, however, to benefit the manu- 
facturer of cotton the Republican party makes him pay a heavy tax on 
every pound of it that is exported and comes back inte the United 
States in the shape of manufactured goods. Thus, he sells in free- 
trade markets and buys in a protected market. Not only have these 
burdens not been lifted, but additional ones have been placed on him. 
By a lately discovered process, a fabric known as “ mercerized fabrics "' is 
now being made. This is a very fine article of cotton goods, looking 
very much like silk, and is largely worn. In order to further enrich 
the manufacturer and to further tax the masses of the people, a tax 
has been laid on these goods 

Cotton hose have fallen under their greedy gaze and the tax on 
them, already too much, has been greatly increased. Cotton goods 
are more generally used than any other class of goods by the masses 
of the American people, and every cent of duty laid on such fabrics 
is an additional tax on the people least able to pay it. 

The tea tariff is a tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound on consumption 
and is in direct contradiction of that “ free breakfast table,” about the 
blessings of which we heard so much when raw sugar was put on the 
free list in the McKinley bill. If a free breakfast table was a desirable 
thing in 1890, and it undoubtedly was, it is an equally desirable 
thing now. This tea tax will probably bring into the Treasury some- 
thing like $7,000,000 per annum, and it increases the cost of living 
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by the same amount. That sum, or twice or thrice that sum, could 
have been added to the revenues by reducing the exorbitant rates on 
woolen manufactures alone, and at the same time reducing the cost of 
living, which has increased to an alarming extent in the last few years 
In paragraph 553 as to coffee we find another joker similar 
one as to petroleum. Ostensibly coffee is placed on th: l 
ison of the proviso as to countervailing, duties it ally 
a tariff on coffee equal to the export duty levied upon it by the 
ing country from which it comes. For example: It l I 
export duty of 8 or 10 cents per pound, then we mu 
rate of 8 or 10 cent a pound on all coffee iporte 
which arrangement really authorizes Brazil and other £ 
countries to fix our tariff duties on coffee. This may ! 
situation for the coffee-exporting countries and f 5 
Department, but it will not bring joy to the heart of tl l 
coffee cor r, who ust pay both the export duty levied by t 
other « ! s and the import duty levied by our own Government 
Indeed, the w maximum and minimum tariff scheme 
forth in tl Payn ill enabl foreign countries to f e us to 
{ f ti Payne sch les 20 p cent, which would 
makir mple allo for all reductions in tl Pay ! 
our tariff rates on th iverage much above the rat ‘ t ) 
law, a prospect which will bring sorrow dd to ft 
1) the people. We are most heartily in favor of ha x 
and minimum tariff as will enable our Government to 1 rtiat 
ements yy making concessions to g I I 
d ng the rates of tl tatute when such other countries wi , 
é valuab!l on ons to 1 tl maxi » ] 
t! tes of ou tatut whatever they i nd tl 
i son ‘ rat be \ our statutory tes bu 3 ‘ 
maxil and mir im ft T plan of P i i en 
( to a tras W with very otl nat t I $ 
seeking trade with a b or n 1x W ' dt ‘ 
mn unvy ( nd I ¥ nerformart In @ r ‘ ma 
well to ponder t g ‘ t th Cuba I 
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on ( pet s t w“ a t ) fhat ¢ 
of d ler I is a thir nere Lo < t 
qu nh Ss nsw 
[ t ' r I { ‘nm us and the Ph ne I s is 
no I ‘ r iriff Tl 1 fiir of 
“ee | riff bill is t f } trade relatiot % f ot 
n I f na ! s tely tl to do ¥ 
T ? \ ; , 7 : 7 
) 1 \ in 
§ ules a many t 3s which we } een 
f ; . < ‘ 7 
‘ a 4 
© \ no inion l i i 
£ it this t lence s to the 
) ce 2 < Ice re that t y r ‘ 
\ \ dis ed in t 
i i n I s I l lé ect 
h \ I 3 s from our x n \ i 
l t 1 t t increases t ‘ ving l 
i V ( I t 0 i l 
I « V clal .F t i n ] xur th a nal 
Many increases of the rt might be mentioned In ) 
I l t I 
I def ded or I mind w tsoe even y I 
all, the red t Pp t and ul f far short « 
ti ‘ fv ii ‘ d ‘ 
I ry tariff b which has been gotten up by the R 
party has greatly discriminated agai the Sout ‘ 
also di rim ad ‘ nst the f Lrime ne Ww é i 
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turb the present rate “ would be a calamity ” to that section of 
the « ntry. 

I wish to read to you two editorials from the two leading 
newspapers of my section of Georgia. 

rhis one I read now is from the Savannah Press, and is as 
follows: 

WHERE IT IS UNJUST. 

The Press can not blame the Democrats in the House, especially the 
Democrats from the South, in not submitting to the reductions placed 
by the Ways and Means Committee upon southern products. 

Protection seems to be the settled system of the country, and as 


long as this is true a tariff bill should, in the words of Senator Bacon, 
“distribute the benefits as well as the burdens of taxation throughout 
the country.” If the principle of subsidy is to prevail, it is not fair 
to reduce the duties on southern products and increase the duties on 
northern products. This section has sustained a heavy burden of taxa- 


tion a long time. It has received very little in return. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars float back into northern cities and States through the 
pension bill. Little of this comes South, so there are few rebates or 
drawbacks or rake-offs this side of the Potomac. The first duty of a 
low-tariff bill, in the eyes of a northern Congressman, is to cut down 
the bounties given to lumber and cotton and rice. Naturally this cre- 
ates resentment and “ brings on more talk.” 

The Press does not believe in the principle of protection. Although 
we think free trade is impractical, still we hold that a tariff bill 
ought to be framed for the purpose of raising revenue and not for the 
purpose of affording protection. That is the only excuse for a tax 
bill; any other theory is repugnant to good sense and sound principles. 
Where a system has prevailed for a long time, and duties have been 
piled up for years, it is hard on the interests which have grown up 
under them to cut down these bounties, and to discriminate against 


one section and in favor of another. Protection is a dangerous and 
an unsound stimulant. jut human nature is the same, North and 


South, and it is just as natural for the lumbermen of Georgia to protest 
against discrimination as it is for the lumber camps of Michigan. We 
believe that protection in the end does an industry just as much harm 
as it does good, but if protection is to be continued for the benefit of 
one class of people, it ought not to be abandoned in the case of an- 


other class. 

As a sample of the principle which has been employed in the Payne 
bill, it is said that New England mills which manufacture the finer 
fabrics are seeking to have the tariff on this grade of goods increased 
and at the same time favor a reduction on coarser cotton goods, which 
are manufactured principally by southern mills. A higher tariff on 
the finer cotton goods would give to the New England mills a monopoly, 
whereas a reduction in the present tariff on coarse cotton goods would 
force the southern mills to compete with foreign countries which have 
the advantage of cheaper machinery and cheaper labor. 

This one is from the Savannah Morning News, and is as fol- 
lows: 

THE REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


The Georgia and Florida Sawmill Association is determined to leave 
no means untried to have the present tariff on lumber retained. In our 
dispatches from Tifton yesterday an indication was given of its efforts 
to hold on to the protection which the lumber interest now has. The 
sawmill men have gone over the situation very carefully and they know 
to a fraction what effect the reduction of the lumber tariff provided for 
in the Payne bill would have on that interest, and they are satisfied 
that if the reduction is made there will be but little, if any, profit in 
manufactured lumber, particularly in the lumber that is manufactured 
here in the South. 

If there were to be a reduction in the tariff schedules on all articles 
which enter into the cost of manufacturing lumber equal to that in the 
tariff on lumber the sawmill men would not have so much reason to 
complain, but there is to be no such reduction. The cost of manufactur- 
ing lumber will be as great in the event of the passage of the Payne bill 
as it is now. Hence the reduction of one-half in the protection that 
lumber now receives means that much reduction in the profits on lumber. 

Sawmill men claim that under such conditions it would not be possible 
to inufacture lumber in the South at a profit. The Canadian com- 
petition would practically force every sawmill man to shut down his 
mill. That condition of affairs would bring hard times in this section 
of the South. 

The National Forest Conservation League is contending that the 
proposed reduction of the lumber tariff would not hurt the sawmill in- 
terest; that the tariff remaining would be sufficient to keep out Cana- 
dian lumber. The league has in mind only lumber manufactured in 
the Northwest. In its sweeping statement it makes no distinction be- 
tween the lumber of the South and that of the Northwest. It is, there- 
fore, a misleading statement; and Congressmen should not permit it to 
influence them. They have so many things to think of, however, in 
connection with the pending tariff bill that it is difficult to get them to 
center their attention on any one interest. 

It is noticeable that the Congressmen from this section of Georgia 
are alive to the importance of guarding against the threatened injury 
to the lumber interest. They have been supplied with the facts bearing 
upon that interest and can be depended upon to do all it is possible to 
do in its behalf. 


I read these editorials to you to show you the sentiment of 
the people of my section of the country. I fully agree with 
both of these good editorials, and they are directly in line with 
my appeal for the advancement of the interest of that section 
of the country. 

In a letter from Hon. F. C. Battey, of the firm of Hunter, 
Pierce & Battey, of Savannah, Ga., he says, in part: 

If I am correctly informed by the exporters here, France is prac- 
tically the only producer of naval stores that comes into competition 
with the American product, and I_am now told that not a barrel of 
rosin or spirits is sold by us to France, on account of the fact that 
the tariff there on American naval stores is prohibitive. I am informed, 
on the other hand, that quite a large amount is shipped from France 
into this country, and that it is hurtful to our people. 

Mr, Battey is substantially correct, as is shown by govern- 
mental statistics. The Hon. W. G. BRANTLEY, my colleague, 
has made a strong appeal along this line before the Ways and 
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Means Committee, every word of which I heartily indorse. We 
should have a reasonable tariff rate for revenue on the import- 
ing of naval stores, certainly as long as France, our chief com- 
petitor, has a rate against our products, in order that our 
operators may live. 

I have also received many letters, telegrams, and petitions 
from farmers and farmers’ unions, urging me to stand for a 
revenue tariff on Egyptian cotton. I have just received a 
letter from Hon. A. L, Tippins, of Daisy, Tattnall County, Ga., 
along this line. He is one of the most progressive and business- 


like farmers of that county, and he has made some strong argu- 


ments why this tariff should be placed on Egyptian cotton, and 
the opinions of men like him are worth something. 

In looking over the Statesboro News, of Statesboro, Ga., I 
find the following: 


WILL ASK FOR DUTY ON EGYPTIAN COTTON, 


A movement is on foot to ask Congress to embody in the new tariff 
bill an import duty on Egyptian cotton. A committee of south Georgia 
and Florida planters and business men will go to Washington and urge 
such a measure. 

The present crop of sea-island cotton has been estimated at 94,000 
bales. All of this, except about 10,000 bales, has been sold, and 90 
per cent of this is used by American mills. In addition to this 25,000 
bales of Egyptian cotton has been imported into this country from the 
farms of the pauper laborers in Egypt. This cotton sells at 17 cents, 
and drags our prices on sea islands down. It is argued that a tariff 
of 5 cents a pound on imported Egyptian cotton would protect our 
south Georgia product and raise prices to at least 25 cents per pound. 

A new demand has been created for the product of our sea-island 
cotton belt in the manufacture of automobile tires. It is estimated 
that this industry alone uses 20,000 bales of sea-island cotton. With 
a duty on Egyptian cotton and the increased demand in the home mar- 
kets, there is no reason why prices should not be raised. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Statesboro is taking the initiative in 
this matter. President J. G. Blitch has taken the matter up with our 
Representatives in Congress, and he and others from here will accom- 
pany the delegation to Washington, where they will appear before the 
committee having this matter in charge. The fight started here will 
be supported from all sections of the sea-island cotton belt. 


Along the same line I read an editorial from the Savannah 
Morning News: 


Why are not the growers of sea-island cotton just as much entitled 
to protection as the manufacturers of sea-island cotton products? Can 
anybody give a good reason why the manufacturer and the operatives 
in his factories should be protected against the manufacturer and the 
cheap labor of Europe, and the sea-island cotton grower should not be pro- 
tected against the farmer of Egypt and the cheap labor of that country? 

It is a notorious fact that the growers of sea-island cotton have to 
compete with the growers of Egyptian cotton, and the competition is so 
fierce that the farmers growing sea-island cotton find it difficult to 
make a living because of the low price which their product brings, due 
largely to the free importation of Egyptian cotton. 

If it were not for this Egyptian cotton the demand for sea-island cot- 


| ton in the home market would be very much greater than it is. Of 


course the increased demand without any material increase in the sup- 
ply would bring about an increase in the price. 

The sea-island growers are going to make a determined effort to have 
a duty of at least 5 cents a pound placed on their product. They be- 
lieve that justice is on their side, and that Congress will listen to them. 
Of course the manufacturers will offer a strong opposition, but that is 
to be expected. But if the manufacturers get protection, their argument 
against protection for the raw material ought not to have much weight. 

The southern farmers are getting nothing practically out of the pend- 
ing tariff bill. The framers of the bill appear to have overlooked their 
interests entirely. And their interests will continue to be overlooked 
unless they hustle for themselves. They may not believe in the princi- 
ple of protection, but if protection is the policy of the Government they 
must have their sher* of it if they are to live and prosper. They can 
not prosper under a policy that makes them pay protection prices for 
all they buy, including labor, and sell their products on a free-trade basis. 


Mr. R. W. Mattox, of Green Cove Springs, Fla., an expert on 
the subject, gives it as his opinion that 1 pound of No. 150 spool 
cotton thread manufactured from sea-island cotton is worth 
over $20. The farmer is forced to sell his raw product in an 
open market at from 18 to 22 cents per pound, and if he buys it 
back in thread he pays an enormous difference. The farmer 
gets very little for his cotton when he sells it, but he pays dearly 
for it when he buys it back in manufactured articles, and there 
is the flagrant injustice to our people. 

In this connection, I wish to say that I have also received the 
following letter from Senator H. 8S. White, of Sylvania, Screven 
County, Ga.: 

Wuite & Lovert, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS aT Law, 
Sylvania, Ga., March 24, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose you three petitions or requests for a 
reduction of the duty now placed upon sugar. We think that you can 
do our country a great service in assisting in getting a reduction of the 
duty upon sugar. While some of your constituents are producers of 
sugar and would be somewhat benefited directly in the maintaining of 
the high duty upon the same, the great majority of them are only con- 
sumers, and would be greatly benefited by a reduction of the duty. Per- 
sonally I think it would be to our interest also to have a reasonable 
duty placed upon the importation of cotton. 

oo these views for your consideration and hope you may agree 
Ww 1 me. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


Yours, truly, H. 8S. WHITER. 
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I am also in receipt of the following from Messrs. H. S. White 
aud A. B. Lovett, of Sylvania, Ga., and W. M. Parker, Wood- 
cliff, Sereven County, Ga.: 


The undersigned respectfully ask for the removal of the duty from | 


raw and refined sugars, in the interest both of the 80,000,000 consumers 
of the country and the manufacturing industries, in which it is an_ im- 
portunt material. This tax amounts to 2 cents per pound on refined 
sugar, equivalent to an 80 per cent ad valorem duty. 

We would submit that such an exorbitant tax is not justified by the 
conditions relating to the production or refining of sugar in this country. 
Leading sugar refiners have testified that they need no tariff protection 
against foreign refiners. The production of sugar in this country is very 
small in comparison with the annual consumption, and there is no good 
reason why all the people should be heavily taxed in the interest of one 
industry. 

The relatively high price of sugar operates to prevent its more general 
use in the manufacture of preserved fruits of all kinds, and by addi 
to the cost of these articles limits their consumption. While this is the 
greatest fruit wing country in the world, our exports of jams, jellies 
ete., are comparatively small, as we can not compete in neytral market 
with ceuntries like Great Britain, which have the advantage of chea 
sugar. The removal of the sugar tax would greatly increase domestix 
consumption of these articles, and would give us a much iarger share of 








e 


the export trade. In many cases the canners would be enabled to 


and preserve fruits that would otherwise be wasted for lack of a market 

We believe that this is a matter which should be decided by Congress 
in favor of the policy which will benefit the greater number of the people, 
and that the interests of the consumers should receive the consideration 
to which they are entitled. The tax on sugar is paid wholly by the 
consumers, and is an unnecessary burden on one of their principal art! 
cles of food. The repeal of this tax would therefore be an unquestioned 
advantage to the people of the entire country. 


I beg also to submit a petition from many prominent citizens 
and business men of Savannah, Ga., which is as follows: 


Hon. Cuartes G. EDWARDS, 
Member of Congress, First District of Georgia: 

We, the undersigned citizens, hereby vigorously protest against the 
imposition of any duty or tax on teas or coffees by Congress, and ask 
you to use your influence before the Ways and Means Committee and in 
Congress toward the defeat of any such measure. 

Cc. E. Stanton, jr., B. M. Theus, J. H. Boldshaw, Jacob 8S. 
Collins, S, Lehwald, McGrath & Ransford, John R. 
Millings, J. C. Schwarz, J. A. Doyle, J. J. Gaudry, 
W. I. Farmer, A, Blumberg, R. H. Edenfield, H. H. 
Blake, P. A. Stovall, W. Falk, John Lyons & Co., 
Harry T. Wilson, Edward N. Cartwright, Daniel A. 
Holland, Dr. Geo. W. Herriott, S. L. Gerst, A. Ehrlich 


& Bro., W. H. Murdock, A. A. Aveilhe, W. E. Dawson, | 
G. P. Talbott, J. A. Wilson, J. A. Nelson, J. J. O'Neill, 
Harry Hirsh, W. G. Morrell, W. H. Bolland, R. A. 
Hicks. 


These are only a few of the many appeals that are coming to | 


me from the first district of Georgia. I know the conditions 
down there. I know something of the needs of those people; I 
syinpathize with them, and I shall not turn a deaf ear to their 
appeals. [Applause.] 

I hope I have made myself clear. I do not want to be mis- 
understood. There are always those who had a great deal 
rather misunderstand, or appear to misunderstand, one’s posi- 
tion than to really understand it. There are those, as long as 
the devil continues his wicked influences and forces in this 
world, who had a great deal rather criticise and condemn than 
to approve and commend. They are the kind who tear down 
and destroy what other men build up. 

I yield to no man in my loyalty to the Democratic party, and 
to the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. I was born a 
Democrat and have walked and lived as one, and will advocate 
the principles of Democracy as long as I live. It is that prin 
ciple of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none” 
that I have advocated here to-day. I have advocated equal 
rights to all sections, which I hope will be granted. I appeal! 
to the House not to discriminate against the South and her 
industries in this bill. We have patiently borne all the burdens 
you have laid upon us for lo, these many years. How long, 
oh, how long, do you want us to submit to these unjust dis 
criminations against our people? It is that simple justice that 
should be accorded to all for which I am pleading to-day. I, 
with my party, advocate a tariff for revenue only, and if you 
will put everything upon that basis, as was contemplated by the 
Denver platform, then we will be satisfied. There is no justice, 
however, in forcing us to buy everything we use in a highly 
protected market and to sell everything we produce in an open 
and unprotected market simply because it is in your power to 
force this upon the South. 

It is my opinion that before this tariff fight is over you will 
see every Congressman who is loyal to his constituents taking 
the position of looking after their interest and trying to get all 
he can for his people. That is the platform upon which I was 
reelected to Congress, namely, “to do all I can and get all I 
can all the time for the first district of Georgia and its people.” 


I have tried to live up to it and am going to keep it up until the | 


people of my district tell me that I am wrong. 

I conceive my first duty to be to my people and my district, 
and to that duty I shall be faithful to the last. I am answerable 
only to the people whom I represent for my stewardship here; I 
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hold my commission from the governor of Georgia, through the 
will of the free and enlightened people of the first Georgia dis- 
trict, and I shall be true as long as I am here to their every 
interest. [Loud applause. } 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to enter on a 
general discussion of the tariff bill. That is being done amply 
by the members of the Ways and Means Committee, and I want 
especially to express my admiration for the exhaustive and satis- 
fying explanation of the bill given by the chairman [Mr. PAyYNe]. 
His fullness of knowledge and reasonableness of tone and fail 
ness in answering questions illuminated the bill and proved that, 
while it probably was not free from errors, its preparation had 
not lacked laborious and intelligent and high-minded application 

[ think in general the bill well meets the expectation of 
country, and while there are some amendments which I shall 
press and support, yet I think we shall be fortunate if, when if 
emerges from the various dangers which beset its thorny path, 
it is as satisfactory as when reported by our committee. 

This committee which provides the revenue for the Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction or responsibility for the expenses of 
the Government, a curious and unfortunate anomaly, but this 
bill has been prepared with reference to our probable expendi- 
tures, and its authors have found their greatest difficulty in pro- 
viding revenues which shall prove sufficient. This it seems to 
me is not so much because our revenues now are small as be 
cause our expenditures are excessive and extravagant. The 
vital problem for us to solve is not so much how to raise revenue 


as it is to raise it in such a manner as to impose a check on 
needless appropriations. It is along that line I tend to speak. 
One of the most marked and obvious develo nts of recent 


years has been the enlarged scope of the activities of the Na- 
tional Government, and the subject has been debated as inces- 
santly as such an interesting phenomenon deserves, and I do not 
intend to add my comments to the general discussion. Though 
being by tendency a federalist, I see nothing disquieting or 
alarming in most of the new features of federal power. But 
there is one phase of the situation or trend which is seldo: 
meutioned, but which, as a member of the Appropriations ¢ l 
mittee, has attracted my attention and concern, and that is its 


effect on our national expenditures. I do not mean so much 
the expense of these new activities—though in some cases that 
is vast enough—but I mean more the con 


tantly growing and un- 
checked and endless expense which results and will result from 
the new attitude of the people toward the National Treasury. 

I doubt if there is any phase of the new federalism where 
the growth is more prodigious or to me so appalling as here, 
The people seem of late to be learning to look on the Federal 
Treasury as a vast reservoir from which they can draw end 


lessly without exhausting it, which will be kept full without 
t ' 


any burden on them, and consequently each person’s interest 
and constant endeavor seems to be to get for himself as large 
a share as possible of this free and gratuitous outflow 

Such a state of mind on the part of our constituents is dan 
gerous in several ways. It is demoralizing in the same way 
that gambling is demoralizing to the individual, by inducing th 
belief that work and industry and self-sacrifice are superfluous. 
that wants can be gratified without effort, and that it is not 


honest exertion alone that is rewarded, but that there is an easy 
way by which the same reward will fall in your | i 
struggle or self-denial; that there is a father of : 
wealth who can gratify all your wants without expense to 
you and that self-denial and economy are as superfluous as they 
are inconvenient. . 

Nothing is so fatal to industry and enterprise as such a feel 
ing. It is most unfortunate for man or nation to learn to reh 
for success on anything except his own steady effort. Yet such 
a feeling is spreading all over the country. I suppose we Re 
publicans are partly to blame for it because of the tariff doctrine 
which we have so zealously and successfully preached that 
the law can ruin industry; and the corollary has too often been 
drawn that law alone can also create prosperity: and hence has 
arisen a dependence on laws alone, and in time of trouble all 
turn at once to the lawmakers of the National Government for 
relief. 

That I have always felt was the most dangerous feature of the 
protective doctrine—and no system is without its drawback 
that it cultivates in the citizen a leaning on government and a 
lack of self-reliance which is harmful and dangerous. 

And now the people seem to be learning to believe not only 
that federal laws make prosperity, but that they keep the 
Treasury full without expense to them, and that their special 
occupation is to decide how that Treasury can be emptied 
with most direct benefit to their locality. The very immensity 
of our country makes such a belief and habit dangerous. It is 
impossible for different sections to understand the comparative 
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needs and claims of each other. Their knowledge of con- 
ditions is not accurate enough to give them a sound basis for 
judgment, and there is not enough mutual sympathy and ac- 
quaintance to make them fair minded in their decisions, so that 
there is a constant struggle of each to obtain all that it can; and 
this, of course, leads to combinations, mutual concessions, and 
shameless logrolling, all of which adds expense and outlay to 
the Nation. 

The fact that our national taxation is largely indirect and its 
burden unfelt by the mass of the people increases this tendency 
and encourages the desire to enlarge the national activities and 
divert as far as possible burdens from the state and municipality 
to the Nation. 

I remember an incident in the political history of my own 
State which illustrates the change in the popular feeling toward 
national expenditures. A prominent and popular candidate for 
the Republican nomination for the office of governor was de- 
feasted because as a member of the Forty-seventh Congress he 
had advocated their river and harbor bill of the large and ex- 
travagant and outrageous amount of $18,000,000. Recently a 
similar bill of $87,000,000 was greeted with universal acclaim 
and enthusiasm throughout the State, and I have no doubt the 
popularity of our Members of Congress would have been in- 
creased if it had been $100,000,000. So long as the Nation pays 
the bill, the State and the people concern themselves little about 
the amount of it. Their interest is only to appropriate as large 
a share as possible for themselves. 

In local matters an era of extravagant expenditure is attended 
or followed by an era of increased taxes, and the relation be- 
tween expenditure and taxation is so immediate and direct that 
the people feel it and recognize it, and a very wholesome check 
on extravagance is thereby constantly maintained. 

But there is no such relation in our national finances because 
the taxes are not direct and the burden of them is largely un- 
felt, and so an administration can rush into expenses beyond its 
income without incurring that severe rebuke which would be 
such to follow if the people had to directly open their purses to 
make good the deficiency. The only check here is the impending 
disgrace of a bond issue. In England an administration whose 
expenditures exceeded its income by $20,000,000 would be 
thrown out of power as incompetent and extravagant, and yet 
we allow our expenses to exceed our income by $100,000,000 and 


the people, instead of being disturbed and rebuking us and de- | 


manding a stricter economy, are clamoring loudly for still larger 
outlays and are heedless of the deficit. 

And now to remedy our impoverished condition this bill sug- 
gests an inheritance tax. I heartily favor the principle of 
such a tax. I know of none more easily paid and which in- 
volves less hardship or injustice. I was in the legislature of 
Massachusetts when such a tax was first adopted, and I fa- 
vored it then and believe it can be broadened and increased there. 

tut I do not think both State and Nation ought to cultivate 
the same field and extract taxes from the same source. There 
would be a rivalry in which ideas of fairness and justice would 
be apt to be ignored. I think that field of taxation ought to be 
left to the State, where, under the enlightening and socialistic 
tendencies of the age, expenses are largely increasing and new 
fields of expenditure are constantly opening and increased 
sources of revenue are indispensable. Moreover, an inheritance 
tax strikes so few that it is felt as little by the masses of the 
people as indirect taxes; and what the Nation needs to make 
it pay some heed to economy is a tax which the people will 
directly feel, which they will see results from large expenditures 
and can only be removed by retrenchment, and therefore they 
will pay some serious attention to questions of appropriations. 

Now, all they ask is generous appropriations, the larger the 
better if they get a local share; and any critic is considercd 
sinall and parsimonious. But if they felt in their pockets that 
they were paying the bills and that outgo must be balanced by 
income, I believe a healthier sentiment would grow up toward 
the National Treasury. I see no way of effecting that result 
except by having taxes which the masses of the people di- 
rectly feel, although they are really no more burdensome to 
them, and which will increase or diminish, according to economy 
of administration. 

Taxes on tea and coffee, it seems to me, would accomplish this 
end. ‘They are purely revenue taxes, and their increase or 
decrease affects no industry here. They should be so heavy 
that it could not be shifted onto the middleman, but should bear 
directly on the people. They should be emergency taxes. When 
the Treasury was empty they should increase, and when it was 
full they should fade away. Then the people would have a 
direct interest in the condition of the Treasury. They would 
feel in their tenderest point, their pockets, the conduct of an 
administration or a party which allowed appropriations to 
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exceed income, and would be very apt to punish and rebuke 
such conduct, and we here, their Representatives, instead of 
feeling as we do now, that the only road to popular favor is 
liberal appropriations and that a spirit of economy is foolish 
and out of date, would be obliged, if we wished to keep the 
confidence of our constituents, to plan our expenses so that 
they could be met without the imposition of unpopular taxes. 

England acts on this principle. The bulk of her revenue is 
raised by permanent taxes which require no action by Parlia- 
ment from year to year. But in order to adjust the income 
closely to expenses, certain taxes are voted only a year at a 
time, and the rate is raised or lowered according to the neces- 
sities of the year. For many years the only taxes so treated 
were the income tax and the tax on tea, but recently beer, 
tobacco, and spirits have been included in the same class. These 
are all taxes which the people feel at once, which they fret 
under and’wish to be relieved of, and will only endure when 
satisfied of their necessity, and so the popularity of the admin- 
istration is always concerned in their reduction, and there is a 
constant stimulus toward economy. 

England needs such a stimulus less than we do because she 
has a tremendous influence for economy in the fact that no 
appropriation can be made except when recommended by the 
Crown, which means by the ministers, so that Parliament can 
reduce expenditures below the estimates, but can never in- 
crease them. This gives vast power to the ministry and is a 
prodigious buffer against extravagance. 

We see too often in our appropriation bills illustrations of 
the danger pointed out by Lowell in his work on the govern- 
ment of England, that “expenditures directly caused by the 
irresponsible action of private members may originate in per- 
sonal or local feeling, and then be adopted through heedless 
good nature or skillful logrolling.” I think we should do well 
to borrow from the longer experience of England and have 
some purely revenue taxes which the people would directly and 
keenly feel, which should move up and down automatically 
with the condition of the Treasury, and which would act as a 


| constant admonition to the administration and the party in 


power to be thrifty and economical. 
I think it would be well if it became the theory of our laws 


| that emergency revenue should be raised by taxes on articles 


of universal use which would be universally felt and univer- 
sally unpopular; that in cases like the present, when expendi- 
ture is largely outrunning revenue they should be resorted to 
for the deficiency, and the party in power should be held re- 
sponsible for the conditions. 

So I believe there would be a much needed impetus to the 


| practice of economy in appropriations and the present deplora- 


ble state of public opinion might change. I see no other means 
of checking the constantly increasing raids on the Treasury 
which the broadening exercise of federal power is developing. 
and which if continued will lead to national bankruptcy. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to discuss at 
some length the questions involved in the subject of tariff re- 
vision, as proposed in the bill now under consideration; but hay- 
ing listened to the debate as it has thus far progressed, it does 
not now occur to me that there is any- real occasion for further 
discussion of the subject, or that there are any new ideas which 
I might possibly advance that would tend to enlighten the com- 
mittee on the subject under discussion. It has been repeatedly 
said, in the course of this debate, that this is no time for an 
academic discussion of the tariff. In that opinion I concur. 
It seems to me, further, that this is no time for an extended dis- 
cussion, during the time allotted for general debate, of the par- 
ticular schedules of this bill. In my judgment, this debate 
might well have closed with the elaborate arguments and state- 
ments of the gentleman from New York {|Mr. Payne], chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, and of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLarkK], ranking Member of the mi- 
nority on that committee. They left little to be said, pro or 
con, as to the bill under discussion. I say this without dis- 
paragement to any other gentleman who has discussed the meas- 
ure, but certainly it seems to me now that the discussion ought 
to close and early action be taken on the bill. 

The country waits for such action, and prosperity is halted 
until it can be definitely known under what conditions the busi- 
ness of the country is to be conducted. More important than 
any schedule or any rate of duty is that the matter should be 
definitely settled, and that every business interest in the coun- 
try should know what to expect and to depend upon as to tariff 
duties and taxation. I only desire to say now that I am a 
Republican, and therefore a protectionist. I believe, as firmly 
as I believe anything, in the Republican doctrine of protection 
to American industries and to American labor; protection of 
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the one is necessarily a protection of the other. 
circumstances, I am for this bill as it 

In my opinion the members of the 
Means have labored honestly and faithfully to bring into this 
House the best bill possible in the interests of all the people of 
this country. I would amend the bill and change it in many par- 
ticulars if I could; so would every other Member of this House, 
only each one would amend it in different particulars, and no 
two would agree upon all the schedules of the bill; and where 
one would give more protection the other would give less or 
repeal the duty entirely. Every tariff bill caleulated to raise 
revenue or to protect the industries of the country must neces- 
sarily be a compromise, and we must each give up something 
to the opinions and interests of the others, and each separate 
section of the country must waive something for the general 
good. On the w hole, I doubt if, with all the amendments that 
could be offered or which might be adopted, a better bill than 
the ore now presented could be formulated, or one more nearly 
favorable and just to all interests and to all sections of the 
country. Therefore I 
in the interests of all our people 
teresis of the entire country that it may be speedily passed and 
enacted into law. The business of the country waits and pros- 
perity halts until final action is taken by this Congress. There- 
fore I hope the debate upon this bill may 
close; that the bill, 
sary, may as soon 
hope it may prove 
sufficient revenue for 
the same time it 
tries and 


Under all the 
is. 
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and for the great business in- 


as possible become the law of the land. I 
that the law when enacted will produce 
the needs of the Government, and that at 
may reasonably protect all American indus- 
give full employment to all American laboring men. 
Then, indeed, shall we reasonably expect a return of the great 
prosperity that has heretofore been the ¢& 
Nation, and which has made the progress 
this country the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, 
of the tariff measure how unger consideration which do not meet 
the approval of a majority of the membership of this House. 


Some of them have been the objects of the severest condemna- | 


tion by Members on both sides of this Chamber. Few, indeed, if 
any, have been generally commended. I shall not attempt any 
general analysis of this wonderfully constructed measure. What 
I shall say will be confined to one of its provisions, which, thus 
far in this debate, has strangely enough escaped attention; but 
which, owing to the vastness of the interests to be affected 
thereby, deserves, in my opinion, the most serious consideration. 
I refer to sections 23 and 24, which purport to admit free of duty 
all material, equipment, and fittings entering into the construc- 
tion and repair of vessels built in America to be employed in 
our foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States. These sections correspond in 
exact words with sections 12 and 13 of the Dingley Act, and 
are therefore intended to continue those sections of the present 
law in full force and effect. 

It may be true, Mr. Chairman, 
written into the Din 
for this legislation 
American-built 


that when these sections were 
«ley law it was believed by those responsible 
it would result in reducing the cost of 
vessels to be used in our foreign commerce to 
such an extent as to contribute largely to the revival and re- 
habilitation of our decadent an merchant marine. If 
great, indeed, must have been their disappointment, since the 
experience of twelve years has demonstrated it to have been a 
veritable snare and delusion. 

Rut whatever the authors of 
hoped would be the effect upon our 


o¢ SO, 


the Dingley law believed or 
shipping interests of these so- 


called “ free-material ” provisions, those interests have long 
since realized their utter ineffectiveness; and the reenactment 
now of tions 12 and 13 of that law can only carry despond- 
ency and gloom to the hearts of the men who, with indomitable 


energy and unfaltering courage, have for years striven against 
tremendous odds to avert the bankruptcy and ruin which long 
atened the great shipbuilding industries of the country 
and the utter and complete annihilation of the small remnant of 
that splendid ocean merehant marine, once alike the mainstay 
of our commercial supremacy and the glory of the Republic. 

If. therefore, the reennetment of this legislation is to consti- 
tute the full measure of the relief hoped for by the shipping 
interest of this country al the hands of the party in power, and 
it seems that it is, then, indeed, may it well be written over the 
portals of this Republican Congress, so far as that interest 
concerned, 

The chief if not the only reason no mate 
by our shipbuilders and no ocean vessels being 
American shipyards ont 
a strong string to this 


has thr 


is 


“Tet those who would enter here abandon hope.” 

rial is being imported 
constructed in 
of tariff-free materials is that there is 
“ free-material” provision of the law, ° 


soon be brought to a | 
with such amendments as may seem neces- | 
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say I am for this bill as it is, and hope | 


} 


sod fortune of this | 
and development of | 
| and which will continue so to a 


there are many of the features 





not visible to the ordinary eye, in the shape of a very important 
proviso, whi h declares that vessels receiving the benefit of U 
act shall not engage in the highly ren unerative and t 
protected coastwise trade of the United States for mx 
two months in any one year except upon the payment 
Government of the remitted duties. It is this apparently innocent 
little proviso in the Dingley Act which has mainly opet 


e 
horoughiy 


re than 


prevent American shipbuilders from taking advantage of 
“ free-material” privilege, thus rendering inoperative and nusa 
tory the entire section, inoperative because the experience © 
twelve years has aburdant!) demonstrated that the owrers 


American-built, American-ownhe d. and American-manned 
will never consent to be per] etually barred from participating in 
ihe domestic trade of the country whose flag they fly in rel 
for the privilege, which as a patural right should be theirs, o! 
purchasing the material out of which their ships are constructe 
free of duty. Under the navigation laws of the United 
the ship that touches at even two domestic ports, although vir 
tually wholly engaged in foreign trade, is deemed to be, on that 
account, engaged in the coastwise trade. For if an 
American-built vessel engaged regularly in our foreign com 
merce between the home port of Philadelphia and that of Liver 
pool, England, should touch at the port of New York on either 
its outward or its he meward voyage, it would be deemed to be 
also engaged in the eoastwise trade, and if so engaged for Sixt) 
days in one year, and if the materials out of which it was con- 
structed had been admitted free of duty, its owner would be 
compelled under this law to pay to the United States the duties 
which had been rebated. 

The same would be true of tl 
News, in my State, although 
the one to the other. It 
American, and unpatriotic 
prevented the use of t: 


States 


instance, 


e ports of Norfolk and Newport 
those ports are in 
is this unjust and 
restriction which 

iriff-free material in 


close prox mity 
burdensome, uil- 
has 

American-built 
» so long as this law is in exist 
I urge the Republican member- 
ultify themselves by the reenactmen 


so 


effectually 


ships, 


It is because of this that 
ship of this House not to 8t 


ence, 


of the twelfth section of the Dingley law. It will acco! iplish 
absolutely nothing for our shipping interests and it will deceive 
absolutely nobody. No sood purpose can possibly be accom- 
plished by reen: ting a law which is a dead letter upon our 
statute books. The owners of one, and only one, American 
ship—the Dirigo, as I am informed, built by Arthur Sew ill & 
Co.. of Maine—have ever availed themselves of this absurd and 


preposterous, if not 1 tentionally deceptive, ‘free 
clause of the Dingley bill, and that vessel, I am also informed, 
has proven, as might have been anticipated, a complete financial 
failure. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if what I have said about these two se 
tions has not convinced every Doubting Thomas of 
ineffectiveness and futility, 1 will add that several, at least, « 
the best informed of the high priests of R 


materia 


their utte 


epublicanism at t| 


other end of this building are upon record as admitting tk 
truth of my contention. 

In a voluminous report from the Committee on Commerce at 
the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, submitted | 
Senator GALLINGER, in which the effect of this identical “f 
material” privilege is considered, I find this sentence: “ This 


free-material privilege has had bo appreciable success in ¢! 


ing the decline of ocean shipbuilding in America. And 
report goes even to the length of saying: “The truth is tha 
tariff-free materials do not tou h the root of the diflicult 
all.” 

And yet it is by the reenactment al d continuance upon t! 
federal statute books of such Kh publican discredited legisiat 
as this that that party now proposes to redeem its many s 
platform pledges to the people of the United St s to! ! 
the American merchant marine. It is such insincere, idu dl 
impotent legislation as this through which the pled ot 
last national Republican platform “to advat the 1e7 
marine prestige of the country * ig to be fulfilled, and this 
the legislative means it proposes to employ to a4 age and 
build up the American merchant marine,’ W h it is f 
declared, with brutal frankness, 1n the platform 
Theodore Roosevelt was nominated, “has not fer n \ 
received from the Government of the United S idequa 
encouragement of any kind.” 

It was in 1897, Mr. Chairman, that tl s 1 W ‘ 
acted, and yet, three years later, the platform uU h 
late William McKinley was non inated had this o 
subject of our merchant marine 

Oun present dependence n foreign shipp r 
foreign carrying trade is a ! to t 








It is also a serious danger to trade ; sud i 
the event of European war wou! 1 seriously crip} ‘ 
eign commerce. The nat ional defense and naval é 3 
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country, moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation which 
will enable us te recover our former place among the trade-carrying 
fleets of the world. 

What stronger Republican testimony can be adduced to es- 
tablish the insincerity of Republican professions on the sub- 
ject of our merchant marine, and to convince the blindest ad- 
herent of that party, that it has not done and does not intend 
to do anything to restore our ocean shipping to its once proud 
position of preeminence upon the navigable waters of the 
globe. 


It is not necessary, I think, that I attempt to depict the de- 


plorable condition of the American shipping industry. It is 
admittedly the one great American industry which has received 
absolutely no protection, yea even no encouragement, at the 


hands of the party which beastfully proclaims itself the great 
purty of protectionism. It not only has been afforded no pro- 
tection, but, as I shall later on attempt to show, it has been de- 
livered bound and helpless into the hands of the most grasping, 
rapacious, relentless, and powerful of all the great trusts that 
afflict humanity. Let me read to the House how this Gallinger 
report describes its condition. It says on page 4: 

fhe decline of our ocean shipping, our one unprotected industry, 
has ruined shipowners and shipbuilders alongshore from Eastport to 
Galveston and from San Diego to Puget Sound. It has impoverished 
and scattered our shipyard mechanics, the most skilled in: the world. 








{t has robbed the country of the hardy officers and seamen who should | 


constitute our naval reserve; but it has done more than this—it has 
choked the normal growth of the export trade of the United States 
to four of the five other great continents. Therefore, there is not a 
wheat farm in the Dakotas, a cattle ranch in Texas, or a cotton planta- 
tion in M sippi, Georgia, or the Carolinas where the loss of Ameri- 
can shipping has not made itself felt in shrunken sales and opportu- 
nities for profit. 


This, Mr. Chairman, according to very high Republican testi- 
mony, was the condition of the American merchant marine a 
little over three years ago. Was there ever a severer or a more 


accurate and truthful indictment framed against Republicanism | 


than this? It is no exaggeration to say that the condition of 
our ocean merchant marine is infinitely worse to-day than when 
it was drawn. During the fiscal year ending June 30 last less 
than 10 per cent of our exports and imports were carried in 
American bottoms. Thus far in the current year the percentage 
has been even lower, and the tendency is steadily downward. 

For sixty years prior to the civil war Democratic statesman- 
ship directed the policies of our Government, and during all 
that period the growth and prosperity of the American mer- 
chant marine was the marvei of the maritime world. Under the 
wise legislation, just treatment, and fostering care of the Dem- 
ocratie party, American vessels not only carried the great bulk 
of our foreign commerce, but a considerable proportion of the 
ocean commerce of the universe as well. 

The first measure for ship protection was passed in the year 
1789, it being embodied in the original tariff act of the First 
Congress. It provided that all goods imported in American ves- 
sels should pay lower rates of duties by 10 per cent than those 
imported in foreign ships, and it thus established the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of discriminating duties. A little later in that 
Congress additional protection in the form of discriminating 
tonnage dues was given to American vessels. In 179 the 
method of discriminating fn favor of our ships was changed. 
Instead of a rebate of 10 per cent of duties on goods brought in 
American ships it was provided that 10 per cent be added on 
those imported in foreign ships. These acts gave an immediate 
impetus to the shipbuilding industry in the United States, and 
for many years thereafter American vessels carried more than 
90 per cent of our foreign commerce, and their sails whitened 
the seas of every country on the globe. 

To recite the various acts and changes of the succeeding 
forty or more years would require more time than is at my 
disposal as well as tax the patience of the House. It is sufficient 
to say that the underlying principle of the whole of this legisla- 
tion was that the standard rates should be for goods “ imported 
into the United States in ships or vessels of the United States.” 
In the year 1825 our merchant vessels carried 92.4 per cent of 
all our exports and imports, and two years later they carried 
94.8 per cent of our imports and 87.5 per cent of our exports. It 
was not until 1849 that Great Britain accepted the reciprocity 
provisions of an act passed by Congress in 1828, and even in 
that year 75 per cent of all our foreign trade was carried in 
American bottoms. Indeed, even as late as the beginning of the 
civil war our vessels were carrying 66 per cent of all our ex- 
ports and imports. In the year 1855, 381 ships and barks and 
126 brigs were launched in the United States to be employed 
in our foreign commerce. In the year 1908 there was not one. 
The decade between 1850 and 1860 was truly the golden age of 
the American merchant marine. Surely this is a record of con- 
structive statesmanship and high achievement of which the 
Democratic party may well be proud. What a contrast ft pre- 
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sents to that of the Republican party during the almost half 
century that it has controlled the policies of this Republic! 

The least thoughtful consideration of the history of the 
American merchant marine, which I have so briefly outlined, 
ean not but force every intelligent mind to the alarming con- 
clusion that the last vestige of American vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce is in imminent danger of being swept from 
the seas, and that our ocean shipbuilding industries are seri- 
ously threatened with utter extinction. 

Facing these alarming conditions, it may well be asked if the 
reenactment of the previsions of the Dingley law, to which I 
have called attention, is to constitute the full measure of that 
relief which the Republican party has promised the shipping 
interest in all of its recent national platforms, and which we 
have been assured over and over again by every Republican 
President, from Harrison down to the present administration, 
would be afforded if that party were continued in control of the 
Government. 


of the only 7 American vessels which during last year were 
engaged in regular trans-Atlantic commerce have passed under 
a foreign flag? Two years ago there were 15 American 
steamships regularly crossing the Pacific. Now, ave are told 
by the Commissioner of Navigation, there are only 6. And 
there is not a solitary steamship flying the Stars and Stripes 
on any route to Africa, Australia, or even to South America be- 
yond the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus of Panama. The with- 
drawal of considerably more than half of the American mer- 
chant fleet from the trans-Pacific trade within so short a period 
has an even more important bearing upon the commerce of this 
country than would at first appear. As the Hawaiian Islands 
are now possessions of the United States, all trade and com- 
merce between them and ports of this country, under the naviga- 
tion laws which have existed since 1817, is confined to vessels 
of the United States; so that if the time shall come when the 
Pacific Mail Company’s ships are either withdrawn from their 
present route or pass under some foreign flag, neither of which 
contingencies is by any means improbable, it will be up to Con- 
gress either to establish a line of government owned and oper- 
ated ships between San Francisco and Honolulu, or to repeal to 
this extent at least our coastwise laws. 

If under such a condition of affairs neither of these courses 
should be adopted, the only means of communication, so far 
as passengers, at least, are concerned, between this country 
and Hawaii would be such as our ships of war might afford. 
Then, too, these five ships of the Pacific Mail Company are all 
manned by Chinese sailors, and in the event of any serious 
trouble with China it must be expected that they would quit 
their employment, in which event not one of them could be prof- 
itably operated. These ships, with the single exception of the 
Vinnesota, to-day constitute our entire trans-Pacific merchant 
fleet, and when they vanish, what then, may I ask, is to become 
of the American trade with the Orient, of which we have heard 
so much in recent years upon this floor? 

tut, Mr. Chairman, to me the most serious aspect of this 
deplorable situation is the fact that we are practically without 
regular, direct, and certain means of communication with our 
sister Republics of South America, the enormous trade possibili- 
ties with which can not be overestimated. There is not, as I 
have said, a single line of American steamships engaged in this 
trade. Even the vessels of the foreign lines running out of New 
York to South American ports are so poorly equipped, of such 
slow speed, so infrequent, irregular, and uncertain in their 
voyages, that most of the passengers, much of the freight, and 
practically all of our mails for South America go by way of 
Liverpool and London, thus twice crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 
Such a serious handicap to our South American commerce as 
this means is beyond expression in mere words. It is sim- 
ply an intolerable condition, the contemplation of which is sad- 
dening to every patriotic American heart. It is a burning 
shame and a reproach to the American people. It is a reflection 
upon the patriotism, as well as the statesmanship, of the Re- 
publican party. 

It will be recalled by Members of this House that some of 
the delegates from this country to the Third Pan-American 
Congress, held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, were compelled by 
force of circumstances to sail from New York direct to South 
America. As there was, and still is, no American line, they 
were obliged to go by a foreign line. In order to accommodate 
them, it became necessary to consume three weeks in scouring 
and cleaning the best ship by which they could secure passage 
before the voyage could be begun. The remainder of the dele- 
gates, fortunately for them, had gone by way of Europe, and it 
is scarcely necessary for me to add that all returned by that 
more expensive and most circuitous route. The experience of 


Does this Republican Congress realize that but recently 2 
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these delegates is but confirmatory of the undeniable fact that 


liners plying between New York and South American ports. 


Mr. Chairman, the Republican panacea for these lamentable | 


| 


conditions, as embodied in sections 23 and 24 of the free list of | 
this bill, when fully understood and realized, will, if I mistake | 


not, arouse the just indignation of all honest and patriotic 
people against the party of false promises and broken pledges. 


There are, Mr. Chairman, at least three remedial policies | 
which Congress might pursue if it really were the desire of the | 
Republican party to restore our ocean merchant marine to its 


former prestige. No one of them, however, I think, could alone 
accomplish this purpose; but, taken together, in my judgment, 
they would go a long way toward solving this admittedly 
difficult problem. 

There are some people who insist there is but one way by 
which our ocean shipbuilding industries can be resuscitated. 
This class favors the adoption by Congress of a tremendously 
expensive, general, and comprehensive system of subsidization. 
There are others, too, who think that the true remedy lies in 
free ships. They hold that American citizens should be per- 
mitted to purchase ships wherever they can be bought cheapest, 
since, as is well known, ships not built in American yards can 
not now receive American registry and fly the Stars and 
Stripes. In this respect, at least, our navigation laws are 
unique, 

I grant you that “ subsidies,” “ subventions,” or “ bounties ” 
these being the terms indifferently applied, according to indi- 
vidual taste or fancy, to describe those payments out of the 
Public Treasury in aid of private enterprise, which are neither 
more nor less than direct gifts or gratuities—if sufficiently 
large, assuming that they will be applied with some judgment 
and discretion, would greatly stimulate our shipbuilding inter- 
ests. I question whether free ships would accomplish as much, 
but I do not believe that either policy will ever be resorted to— 
certainly not in the near future. Those who think that free 
ships alone would restore our ocean merchant marine fail, I 
think, to take into account the great difference in the cost of 
operating American and foreign ships. 

As a general if not inyariable rule, the advocates of sub- 
sidies are opposed to free ships, and vice versa. They can no 
more unite in favor of the one or the other of these two propo- 
sitions than water can mix with oil. 

At any rate it is to be hoped that the old ship-subsidy propo- 
sition, which was before Congress for ten years or more in one 
form or another, will never again be brought forward. It was 
not only vicious in principle, but it would never have accom- 
plished what was claimed for it by its advocates. 

No one, I think, should fail to distinguish between ship sub- 
sidies paid in direct bounties out of the Public Treasury in aid 
of purely private enterprise and payments out of our postal 
funds for services actually rendered in carrying our ocean mails 
in American vessels. I am as heartily in favor of the latter 
as a legitimate means of extending our foreign commerce and 
aiding in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine as 
I am unalterably opposed to the former. 

Mr. Chairman, the more study and thought I have given to 
this problem the more firmly am I convinced that a return to 
the time-honored Democratic policies of discriminating duties 
and discriminating tonnage taxes would be two long steps 
toward the restoration of our ocean merchant marine. If, in 
addition to the imposition of such discriminating duties and 
tonnage dues, as I have indicated, Congress will remove the in- 
defensible duties upon all material which goes into the construc- 
tion of a ship, especially those upon wire rope, plates, tees, 
angles, beams, and shapes, this country will, I firmly believe, 
witness such a revival in our shipping industries as has not been 
known for many long years. 

The objections which are urged to the imposition of discrimi- 
nating duties and discriminating tonnage dues by those who 
offer in their stead only gratuities and bounties to be paid di- 
rectly out of the Public Treasury are that there are commercial 
conventions or agreements with certain foreign nations which 
stand in the way of this course and that, even were these obsta- 
cles to be overcome, conditions are so changed that the imposi- 
tion of discriminating duties would not give to our vessels the 
same measure of protection which was afforded in the early 
days of the Republic. ; 

It is true that there are quite a number, thirty-nine in all, of 
these conventions with Great Britain and other maritime coun- 
tries which provide for reciprocity in the treatment of American 
and foreign vessels in their respective ports; but it is equally 
true that they all provide in terms for their abrogation upon 
one year’s notice given by either party. 
can not be effected, then this notice should be given. These 


If their modification | 
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| agreements surrender our commercial independence, hampe1 
nobody who can avoid doing so ever travels on the regular | 


and fetter American enterprise; and they should be either modi 
fied or entirely abrogated at the earliest possible moment. 

It is a melancholy fact that since our misnamed reciprocity 
policy was first inaugurated we have been steadily losing our 
foreign carrying trade. Indeed, the whole history of our reci- 
procity legislation proves that the United States have been 
steadily the losers, for genuine reciprocity can not exist where 
there are not mutual and equal concessions. 

It would be an easy task to point out just where the United 
States have suffered by reason of their various so-called “re 
procity trade agreements” with Great Britain and other mari 
time countries. I shall content myself with citing one instance 
in which the advantage has been wholly on one side, and that 
side not our side. The act of Congress of June 19, 1ISS6, ex- 
empts from tonnage taxes in American ports vessels coming 
from foreign ports in which American vessels are exempted 
from tonnage or light-house dues. Because of the smali extent 
to which American vessels participate in our over-seas carrying 
trade there is more apparent than real reciprocity involved in 
the terms of this act. So far as it applies to Holland and the 
Netherlands there is absolutely no reciprocity involved, for ships 
from Holland and the Netherlands escape all tonnage taxes in 
this country, and none of our ships go to those countries Chis 
is a fair illustration of the practical working of many of our 
idiotie so-called “ reciprocity laws and treaties.” ‘The very bill 
we are now considering directs the President to take the neces 
sary steps to abrogate one of our treaties. Will any intelligent 
man claim that this law should not be modified, if not repealed? 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that conditions are somewhat differ 
ent now from what they were in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. We now have, what did not then exist, a large free 
list. But the dutiable list is still very large, and likely to re- 
main so, and, besides, the percentage of the discriminating duties 
could and should be materially raised, if necessary, to meet 
these altered conditions. If 10 per cent would not now afford 
the amount of protection needed, it could be raised to 20 per 
cent, if necessary to do so. Our tonnage taxes are now, I 
believe, lower than those of any other maritime country, so that 
practically about all we are now doing in the foreign shipping 
business is to furnish wharf and dockage privileges for the a 
commodation of our foreign rivals, and light-houses, light-ships, 
and life-saving stations for their safety and protection. These 
dues, if raised to foreigners, would afford much relief to Ameri 
can shipping, as well as increase the public revenues, 

(he real reason—and it may as well be admitted because it 
is apparent to everybody—why the Republican party persistently 
and obstinately refuses to resort to these time-honored and 
obviously wise methods of reviving our ocean shipping is that 
the great, highly protected, and all-powerful United States Steel 
Corporation will not permit a trust-ridden Congress to give 
tariff-free material to American ocean shipbuilders. And, as 
everybody knows, all the trusts and other highly protected in 
dustries of the United States are opposed upon general pi 
ples to the lowering of duties upon importations in Americ 
bottoms. Under conditions such as these it is, 1 fear, too n 
to hope that any Republican Congress will ever adopt the legiti 
mate, just, and effective measures which long experience 
mon sense, plain duty, fair dealing, and simple ho 
suggest. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the present attitude of the Repub 
lican party in regard to discriminating duties, it may not 
amiss to recall to the memory of the Republicans of this body 
the significant fact that the national platform of 1S96—that 
upon which William McKinley first became a candidate for the 
Presidency—declared in the clearest and most unequivocal 
terms in favor of “ discriminating duties for the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine.” Lest it be thought, in view of the sub 
sequent declarations and history of the Republican party 
this subject, that there must be some mistake about this 
read the entire merchant-marine plank of this platform: 


be 


lot yr 
iL Ihe 


We favor restoring the American policy « 


I if discriminatin dut 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protect out 
ping in the foreign carrying trade, so that American 
uct of American labor, employed in American 


n shipyards, sailing 


the Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered ind owned . 
cans—may regain the carrying of our foreign mmet! 
Mr. Chairman, “commercial agreements” and “ free lists” 


did not appear to present such obstacles in the way of discrim 
nating duties in the year of our Lord 1896 as they did only o 
year later, when the Dingley tariff measure was framed, if tl 
declarations of Republican platforms are to be seriously a 
cepted. For let it not be forgotten that each and every one of 
these reciprocity agreements had been signed, ratified, and pro- 
mulgated prior to the adoption of this solemn platform pledge, 
| The last of them all, that with Japan, was promulgated as early 


s 
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as March 21, 1895, and the Republicans who composed the con- 
which adopted this “ discriminating-duty” declaration 
t therefore be presumed to have known of their existence. 
In view of this record it would seem to be pertinent to inquire 
when the Republica 
tions as insurmountable obstacles in the way of returning to 
the “American policy of discriminating duties ” made this rather 
surprising discovery? My guess is that it was made when the 


ns who now regard our reciprocity conven- | 
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steel trust and other beneficiaries of a high-protective tariff 

informed the framers of the Dingley tariff bill that such a prop- | 
osition would not for a moment be tolerated by them. Evidently 

the Republican view of party platforms is that they are like 

those of the railroads—good things to get in on, but not safe 

to stand on when once in. 

Che facts which I have presented bearing upon the decline of 
our foreign shipping interests are incontestable. ‘The best- 
informed Republicans not only do not deny that their party is 


responsible for the present lamentable conditions, but they have | 
Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, for many | 


been forced to admit it. 
years prior to the last Congress a distinguished Member of this 
House and chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, declared in a letter, which has been printed as 
a public document, that the shrinkage of our ocean merchant 
marine to a third of what it had been in 1861—he might with 
truth have said to less than a sixth—was “a disgrace to the 
Republican party, the one great Republican failure, the one 
deepest blot on Republican administrations.” In an eloquent 
panegyric upon the alleged achievements of the Republican 
party, delivered upon this floor a few weeks ago by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fassetr], that gentleman said, 


speaking of our foreign shipping: 

Chis ir try of carrying goods upon the high seas ts the one Ameri- 
‘ ind tI { t hae } 1 sia htered r ti al r of protection. I 
have no qualn in fa it I agree with the gentleman from Mis 
si ppi for once, ar I agree with the enti 1 from Missouri for 
. that the 1 tective tariff ha lauct i our American merchant 


deep-sea marine. 


Mr. Chairman, the enemies of the Republican protective-tariff 
system have justly laid many sins at its doors; but it has been 
left to two of the most eminent members of that party—two of 
the ablest of the defenders of the system of legalized robbery— 
to paint it in its blackest and most repulsive colors. 

It is undeniably true that the Republican party, at the behest 
of the steel trust and its allied interests, has sacrificed our 


‘ 


foreign shipping upon the altar of protection, for whilst there 


are many flourishing shipyards in this country engaged exclu- | 


sively in building and repairing vessels employed in our pro- 
tected coastwise trade—that were, at least, prospering up to 
the beginning of the present fiscal year—there are only some 
ten that build ships for the ocean foreign-carrying trade. For 


years, owing to the handicaps under which they have labored, 
they have most wholly ceased to build this character of mer- 
chant ships, and but for the naval consti on which they have 
been able to secure tl ey would all lor ive been driven 
into bankruptcy. These great shipyards r« cent a capital of 
$50,000,000, and at the beginning of the iscal year were 


giving employment to 20,000 skilled mechanics and laborers. 
Seven of these yards are located uy the Atlantic seaboard 
and three on the Pacit at Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, the largest single shipbuilding 
concern on this continent, and the best equipped, if not the 
largest, on the globe, is located within the district which I have 
the honor to represent here. It has suffered mmimon with all 
the others, if not to the same extent as me of them. Nine 
months ago it had upon its pay rolls 5,700 men. To-day there 
are only about 3,800, whose salaries aggregate something over 
$40,000 per week. A few years ago this great industry em- 
ployed nearly 8,000 men and paid out to them as much as 
$80,000 a week. This is what Republican policies have done 
for these great works—this illustrates how they have been 
*“ sacrificed on the altar of protection.” 

In all seriousness, I ask can Congress, can even the Re- 
publican party, afford to thus sacrifice a great industry like 
this. At the yards of this company 7 of the 16 battle ships 
which recently encircled the globe, and many of the splendid 
cruisers, and other vessels which constitute our well-nigh match- 
less navy, were constructed. Two of the 6 magnificent ships 
which constitute what still remains of the American merchant 
fleet in the Pacific, and the swiftest of all the greyhounds 





‘coast. The 









that plow the waters of that broad ocean, are the products of | 


these mammoth works. It was here, too, that the Delaware, the 
largest battle ship afloat, was recently launched. 

Can it be possible that this Congress can feel no pride in a 
great national industrial enterprise such as this? The ship- 
building and shipowning interests of America go hand in hand— 
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the prosperty of the one must ever depend upon that of the 
other. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. McMORRAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I notice 
that he is interested in the building up of the merchant marine. 
There seem to be many difficulties existing to-day that are in- 
surmountable by the American people. Has it ever occurred to 
the gentleman that we are building up an immense navy, and 
that at the present time we are short of the necessary auxilia- 
ries for that navy? Would it not be well for the American 
Congress to appropriate money enough to build auxiliaries for 
the navy, and let the United States Government equip and fit 
them for the merchant marine, running to South America say, 
and to eastern ports as the demand might require? I suggest 
that in that way, inasmuch as private capital can not at the 
present time be induced to enter this business, inasmuch as 


the Government needs these auxiliaries and the men to equip 


them, it would be much cheaper for the Government of the 
United States to have the men and the auxiliary ships em- 
ployed in the merchant marine, carrying whatever business 
might be secured, than it would be to build the necessary 
auxiliaries and maintain them lying at the docks and doing 
nothing. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if the great dis- 
advantages under which the ocean shipping interest of this 
country has so long labored were removed private capital could 
readily be induced to build American ships. I agree with the 
gentleman that we sadly need these auxiliaries: but I should 
hesitate long before giving my assent to having the Government 
enter upon the business of building merchant ships, when, by 
merely enacting the proper legislation—legislation which we do 
not enact simply because the all-powerful United States Steel 
Corporation insists that we shall not—our merchant marine 
would be relieved of the intolerable burdens now imposed upon 
it. Properly encouraged we would have that merchant marine 
which the gentleman and I both so much desire, a merchant 
marine which, in time of war, might be used as an auxiliary 
navy. Remove the fetters now imposed upon our ocean mer- 
chant marine and we will soon have American-built and Ameri- 
ecan-owned ships which, in an emergency, could be quickly con- 
verted into naval scouts and cruisers, transports and colliers. 

Mr. McMORRAN. Will the gentleman kindly state what the 
fetters are which are now hampering the building up of our 
merchant marine? 

Mr. JONES. That is exactly what I have already endeavored 
to do. I have stated that of all our American industries this 
one alone has been left unprotected, and I have endeavored to 
point out how and why this is. Republicans tell us, in effect, 
that it is not because they love the merchant marine less, but 
that they love the steel trust more. I am inclined to accept this 
view. 

Our coastwise shipping, having a monopoly in our domestic 
trade, has heretofore prospered, although denied the privilege 
of tariff-free material. How much longer it will continue to do 
so, I can not say. The last fiscal year was a most prosperous one 
for that trade; but I am informed by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation that during the last two or three months of the current 
fiscal year the falling off in the total tonnage built has been 
amazing, as compared with the corresponding period in the last 

fiscal year. I should like to see the tariff removed from mate- 
rial used in the vessels exclusively employed in our domestic 
trade; but since they are given, under our navigation laws, an 
absolute monopoly in that immense trade, they do not, of course, 
stand in the same need of tariff-free materials as do the ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, which compete on the open high 
seas with the merchant vessels of every maritime nation on the 
globe. 

If I have not succeeded in convincing the House that the reme- 
dies I suggest for the resuscitation of our dying ocean merchant 
marine will accomplish what is claimed for them, I at least 
hope that I have been able to demonstrate that this bill, if 
enacted into law, will not give to it tariff-free material, and 
that its authors are not, or at least should not be, ignorant of 
| this fact. 

The shipping question is one in which the people in every 
State of the Union are deeply concernedi—these who dwell in 
the interior as well as those whose abode is upon the seacoast. 
Mr. Jefferson said that agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation constituted the four pillars of our prosperity. 
In the extent of our coast ‘s and the magnitude of our for- 
eign commerce we are unsurpassed by any country on the globe. 
To build our own ships and to carry our foreign as we carry 
our domestic commerce is our bounden duty and our inalienable 
| right. And yet, entitled by every natural advantage to take 


first place among the maritime nations of the earth, we 
| have been content for nearly half a century to follow in 
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1909. 
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the wake of even the smallest and the weakest of our com- | 


mercial rivals, 

Mr. Chairman, if we would rehabilitate our rapidly decaying 
ocean merchant marine, if we would regain that commanding 
position upon the seas once ours, it is imperative that we adopt 
with the shortest possible delay some definite and well-con- 
sidered, some consistent and sane policy, in regard to our for- 
eign shipping. The unparalleled growth and prosperity of our 
domestic shipping is wholly due to the wise policy so firmly es- 
tablished by the navigation act of 1828, and I do not doubt that 
Congress can, if it will apply itself to the task with high and 
patriotic resolve, evolve a permanent system of encouragement 
and protection, sound in economy and wise in principle, such 
as will cause to flourish once again the most deserving as well 
as the most ancient of American industries. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in the very able and entertaining 
speech which he made in the House on the 24th of March the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] used the following lan- 
guage: 

While I am making these preliminary statements, and I do not think 
I am wasting time in making them, 1 want to say a word about the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I say now that no 18 men—because 
there were only 18, Mr. Granger being sick with the which 
finally proved fatal to him—no 18 men, Democrats and 
both, in the history of this country ever did h r, more tedious, 
fatiguing, or more honest work than the 18 members of the 
Means Committee did in these hearings. 

And a little later he added: 

I.am not complaining. We simply did our duty; but I have no doubt 
that it shortened all our lives. We not only worked like galley slaves 
while other people were taking their ease, but we tried to ascertain the 
truth. 

There is nothing in this statement, Mr. Chairman, that is in 


disease 





more 
Ways and 


the nature of news to those of us who have been here during | 
Ss 


the past winter and have been personal witnesses of the un- 
wearying industry and faultless fidelity with which our honored 
colleagues of the Committee on Ways and Means have devoted 
their days and nights to their important and really stupendous 
task. We do not need any evidence either, other than our per- 
sonal acquaintance with them, to convince us that any measure 
of legislation coming from their hands would be framed with 
no other thought than to deal justly by all the people and to 
promote the general welfare. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that the distinguished leader of the 
minority took the opportunity to pay this deserved tribute to 
his colleagues on the Committee on Ways and Means because of 
the assurance it gives to the country that this bill has been 
considered honestly and in good faith. The gentleman from 
Missouri is not given to the distribution of empty and conven- 
tional compliments. He is not prone either to overlook an 
opportunity to make a point against a political opponent. This 
certificate of honest effort, coming from him, will therefore be 
taken at its par value throughout the country. 

He will oppose the bill, of course; but he will do it, as I un- 
derstand his speech, because he disagrees with the fundamental 
principle upon which the bill is constructed and not because he 
believes there is any sinister influence or any unpatriotie pur- 
pose behind its provisions. It is characteristic of the gentleman 
from Missouri, who always fights fair, to have made this dis 
tinction clear, and as one member of the majority, I wish to 
express my appreciation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, looking at this measure from the standpoint 
of a protectionist, I find as little in it to condemn as my friend 
from Missouri, viewing it from the standpoint of who 
holds to the doctrine that a tariff should be levied for revenue 
only, has found in it to commend. Taking it by and large, it 
seems to me it meets absolutely and in good faith every pledge 
of the Republican platform and the reasonable expectations of 
the country. In the main it is logical, consistent, and well bal- 
anced, and I am inclined to think we may well congratulate our- 
selves if it is finally written upon the statute books in as good 
shape as it comes from our committee. 

Excellent, however, as the bill is in its main features, I am 
not among those who would be willing to vote for it as it 
stands without making at least an effort to change some of 
provisions. I realize what a tremendous task it is to construct 
a tariff and when I remember that 12 very able and 


wholly honest men have given their days and nights for long 


one 


its 


bill, 
weeks and months to the study of the subjects embraced within 
this bill, and that its schedules represent their composite judg- 
ment, it is with a great deal of diffidence that I express dissent 
from any of these schedules. 

And yet I remember that a tariff bill, to a 
perhaps, than any other class of legislation, must of necessity 
be a series of compromises; that in balancing the claims of dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with their varied and often con- 


greater extent, 
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flicting interests, it is nearly impossible that absolute justice 
should be done in every case; and I think it is tl } Fé 
Representative who believes that the views or interests of his 


| constituents have not been sufficiently considered to enter his 
protest, and endeavor in every proper way to have such cl ves 
made as the facts may seem to warrant. 
Believing this, and voicing, as I think I do, th : 
of a large majority of the constituents that I have r 
to represent here, I wish to speak very briefly of some of 


ide in this bill. 
place, I should like to see the 


tax stricken it. I 


changes I would like to see 
In the first 


inheritance 


provision for 
have expressed this opi 


not because I dissent from the proposition that inheritan 
should be taxed; on the contrary, I am in hearty accord wi 
that doctrine. But it seems to me, in view of the fact that 


oo 
vo 


or 34 States of the Union have already entered this field 
that they have obtained thereby a sort of prescriptive rig 
to it which ought not now to be invaded by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As evidence of the sentiment in 

send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read a house con 
current resolution passed by the legislature of Kansas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


one of these States, I 


House concurrent resolution 24. 


RESERVATION OF INHERITANCE TAXES TO THE STATES 
Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with ma 
success and need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from t 
source; and 
Whereas the Federal Government can 
nue, when required, from other sources: 
Resotved by the legislature of the 


readily raise 
Therefore be it 
State of Kansas 





First. That the taxation of ir itances should be reserved to tl 
several States as a source of revenue for their exclusive use nd 
benefit. 
| Second. That the legislature of the State of Kansas hereby respect 





fully requests and urges the several Senate 
senting the State of Kansas in the 
support a properly drawn 


3 and Representat 
Congress of the Unite 
t resolution when proposed f 


ives repre 
d States to 
or adoption 






by the two Houses of the Congress, declaring it to be the | of the 
Federal Government to refrain from the taxation of e for 
federal purposes, and to reserve this source of revenue for the exclu- 
sive use and benefit of the several States. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution origin 1 fr 


the house and passed that body February 20, 1909 


J. N. DoLury, 
Speaker of the Hou 
W. T. Bucs, 
Chief Clerk of the H 
Passed the senate March 4, 1909. 
W. J. FITZGERALD, 
President of the Senate. 
Z. BE. WYANT, 
Secretary of the Senate 
Approved March 5, 1909. 
W. R. Stvunss, Govern 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I shall seek an opportunity t 


vote against the inheritance-tax provision in this bill, not only 





out of deference to the sentiment expressed in tke resolution 
that has just been read, but because that sentiment meets with 
the approval of my own judgment. It has been repe: 
stated in the course of the debate upon this clause that 
are already some 35 or 34 States which tax inheritance: Ob 
viously, therefore. if the Federal Government enters this field 
it means either that the State must abandon this source of 
revenue or that we w ! yposed upon the people a systen 
of double taxation, wl s yays odious and usually 

Mr. COX of Ind ’ the gent in yield for a ques 


tion and expla 





Mr. SCOTT. \ 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the system 
taxation, in a measure, does not obtain even 
For instance, the people are taxed all over the § state 
purposes, and they a1 ixed citic 1 te for 
the benefit of the 1 ithe ta Ly 3 ‘ sed u } 
them for the bens f S 

Mr. SCOTT. That is true. Of eourse, under 
government the people must sup} t 
institutions, local, state, and federal. |! red to the fa 
that the passage of this section in this bill w L it ea ible 
taxation upon the same sort of property, the same 1 of trans 


fers of property. 

Mr. BARTLETT of 
question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understood tl siti i 
state that he is opposed t visio; : po 


Georgia, 


which the Sta taxes or any governm< is 
that the State by statute authorizes the f1 erty by 
deed, by will, or other conveyance. N stat 
does not grant that wer to a citize : 
sovereign in that regard. Is not there t t iraw 


| in that respect? 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there could be 
any objection to the imposition of this tax by the Federal Gov- 
ernment except the one I mention, that the field has already 
been entered upon by state governments. We have heretofore 
in times past levied a tax upon the ‘ransfer of property, upon 
deeds and mortgages, and instruments of that character. I 
think there is no question but what the Federal Government has 
abundant right to levy such a tax. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. There is the internal-revenue 
tax. 

Mr. SCOTT. I only protest against the policy of it in view 
of the action of the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like also to have an opportunity— 
and I have no doubt I shall have, and I shall gladly avail my- 
self of it—to vote to put lumber on the free list. This question 
has been considered at such length in the House in the course of 
this debate that I do not intend to weary the committee at this 
time with a protracted discussion of it. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that if there is any one subject of taxation upon which the 
people have declared their opinion, it is in relation to the duty 
on lumber. It is true that in certain sections of the country, 
where the lumber industry is a dominant one, the sentiment 
doubtless is in favor of the duty, but in the rest of the country, 
comprising the great bulk of the population, the sentiment is as 
nearly unanimous in opposition to such a tariff as it ever has 
been on any one subject, and I believe myself that this senti- 
ment is well founded. 

I am not of the opinion that the removal of the duty on 
lumber would make any particular change in the retail price 
of that product. It has always seemed to me preposterous to 
charge up the recent great advance in lumber, an advance of 
GO to 100 per cent, which has taken place in the last ten years, 
to a tariff of only $2 per thousand, which has remained the 
same throughout that entire period. Yet it does seem reason- 
ably clear that the imposition of this tariff promotes specula- 
tion in stumpage, which has already gone to an extent that 


seems to me to be deplorable, and which is no doubt responsible | 


more than any other one thing for the increase in the retail 
price of lumber; and if by striking down this tariff we can re- 
strain in some degree this speculation, I think we will have 
done well. I should not feel very strongly against the moderate 
tariff carried in this bill on lumber if it were plain and straight- 
forward, and meant nothing more than it said. But there is 
a limiting proviso, which seems to me to break the promise to 
the hope which the other schedule makes to the ear. The 
proviso I refer to is as follows: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export duty or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, 


any forest product exported to the United States, or if any country, | 


dependency, vrovince, or other subdivision of government forbids or 
restricts the exportation of any forest product to the United States in 
any way, there shall be imposed upon all of the forest products of 
such country when imported into the United States the duties pre- 
scribed in section 3 of this act during the continuance of such export 
duties, charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 


As I understand the situation which exists in Canada, the 


enactment of this proviso into law would mean practically | 


the maintenance of the duties levied in the Dingley bill upon 
lumber, and I think this Congress would be justly criticised 


if it should enact a provision which in effect imposes the duty | 


carried in the old bill while pretending to cut that duty in half. 

I am of the opinion also that to remove the duty on lumber 
will tend to conserve our forests. That is another question 
upon which I do not care to enter at length. It would seem, 
however, to be clear to anyone that if we can extend the area 
of the territory from which we draw our supply of lumber the 
draft upon any particular part of that territory will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. If we can open the forests of Canada to the 
people of the United States, it is certain that the drain upon our 
own forests will be lessened. 

I am of the opinion also that hides should be restored to the 


dutiable list as they are under the existing law. This is an- | 


other question which has been debated at such great length that 
I shall not consume much time in discussing it. Let me say 
briefly that the argument appeals to me in this way: The re- 
moval of the duty would do one of two things, it would either 
reduce the price of hides or it would not reduce the price. 
That far at least I think I am safe. If it does not reduce the 


price of hides, then no good has been accomplished to any in- | 


dustry, and the Treasury of the United States has simply been 
mulected by whatever tariff has heretofore been or would here- 
after be collected from that source. If it does diminish the 
price on hides, it seems clear to me that the man who produces 
the hides will ultimately stand the loss. 

There has been a great deal of question as to whether the 
advantage would go to the packers or not. It may not be known 


to all the members of this committee that all the great packing 
houses which have made Kansas City, U. S. A., famous, are on 
the Kansas side of the line and are in my district. I have not 
had an intimation from any man engaged in the packing in- 
dustry that he had the remotest interest one way or the other 
in this question; and from that I infer either that the packers 
do not believe the removal of the duty would lessen the price 
or in any way damage their interests, or they believe that if 
the price were re. .ced they would be able to charge it back 
upon the farmers, to the stock growers from whom they obtain 
the hides as part of the cattle in the first instance. I believe, 
therefore, that it is to the interest of the great farming and 
stock-growing sections, which I have the honor to represent 
here, that the duty should remain as it is, and I do not think 
that the retention of this duty will inflict any appreciable dam- 
age upon any other industry. 

I wish to have an opportunity also to vote to restore ten to 
the free list. It is my understanding of the doctrine of protection 
that its fundamental principle is to levy duties upon luxuries 
and upon articles coming into this country in competition with 
the products of our own fields or factories, and that it is not in 
accordance with the doctrine of protection to levy a duty upon 


| a necessity of life that is not produced in our own country and 


does not come in competition with any of our products. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to a question for 
information? 

Mr. SCOTT. If I can give the gentleman any information, I 
will be glad to do so, 

Mr. MANN. If any one here can give it, the gentleman from 
Kansas can, and my question is whether we are now engaged in 
trying to raise tea? 





Mr. SCOTT. By the aid of the Government, extended at the 
rate of some $10,000 a year for the past ten or twelve years, it 
has been demonstrated on a plantation in South Carolina that 
tea can be grown in the United States. I can not in the time 
| that I have left go into all the details, which seem to show that 
that industry will never attain to such proportions as in any 
considerable degree to supply the wants of our own people, but 
that fact seems to be clear. 

Tea is grown on this plantation under the conditions which 
prevail there and with government assistance at a cost of 
about 40 or 50 cents per pound. And it has been stated that if 
the taste of the people of the United States could be cultivated 
for this tea, and if this tea could be advertised so that there 
would be a demand for it, it might be grown profitably. But it 
involves the use of labor at not to exceed 50 or 75 cents a day, 
and I do not believe that we should levy a tax upon all the 
people of the United States in order to build up an industry in 
our country which at its best estate can only pay such a wage 
as that. I realize, of course, that the committee in transferring 
tea to the dutiable list had the thought of revenue chiefly in 
mind, but it seems to me there is at least one other source of 
revenue which ought to be tapped before we levy this tribute 
| upon the breakfast table or the tea table of the people of the 

United States. I am sure that an additional internal revenue 
| tax upon beer would raise a larger revenue than the proposed 
tax upon tea, and one that would be less felt by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. MANN. At least felt less by the people of Kansas, 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is quite right in his suggestion 
that the people of Kansas will not worry about an added tax on 
beer. 

During the Spanish war the tax upon beer was doubled, mak- 
ing the amount $2 a barrel instead of $1. Personally, I should 
| be glad to see that tax restored. I realize that this bill is de- 

signed to raise revenue and not to regulate the liquor traflic, 

and yet if in raising revenue we incidentally regulated the liquor 

traflie to some extent I do not think the people of the country 
| would have any complaint to make. But if it is not believed 
possible or feasible or just to impose an additional tax of $l a 
barrel, let it be 50 cents, or let it be 25 cents even, for I venture 
to say that so inconsiderable an increase as 25 cents a barrel on 
beer, which certainly would not be felt by that industry, speak- 
ing of it now as other industries, from a merely commercial 
standpoint, would raise a far greater revenue than a tax of 8 
cents a pound on tea. 

There are a number of other changes which I should like to 
see made in this bill, but my time will not permit me to discuss 
them now. In a general way, let me say, I want to see this bill 
so framed as to lessen the cost of the necessaries of life wher- 
ever that can be done without reducing the wages of any Ameri- 
can worker or depriving him of employment, and I believe that 
| will be done. 

But there is one provision in this bill to which I wish to 
direct my remarks chiefly, and to which I particularly invite the 
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attention of the members of the committee, and that is the pro- 
vision placing zine ore upon the dutiable list at the rate of 1 
cent a pound for the zinc content. 

Individually, I have no financial interest in any zine smelter 
or in any zinc mine. The people of my State, however, have a 
very deep interest in the smelting industry. The people of my 
home county have a great interest in it. It may be in the n: 
ture of news to some of the members of this committee to learn 
that the State 


of Kansas produces more than one-half of all 
the metallic zine that is produced in the United States—fully 
one-seventh of all the spelter that is produced in the world. 
One-half, or nearly one-half, of the zinc smelted in the State 


ol 
of the 


Kansas is smelted in my home county, and as an evidence 


sentiment of the people there, as an evidence of the judg- 


ment which they have passed upon this proposed duty, I send to 
he Clerk’s desk and will ask to have read a series of resolu- 


i 

tious adopted at a mass meeting held a few days ago in my 
home town of Iola and sent to me by wire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 














IOLA, KANS., March 19, 1909 
Cuarues F. § 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution mass meetin 
W he is 1 proposed ta law purposes increasing the duty on 
l cent a pound fe t contained zinc; and 
tl United State dor n produ sufficient zinc-bearing 
1 tl smel | country, and the importation of 
’ becon ! « y und 
\ reas, while the importat 1 of zime-bearing ores has constantly 
increased, th verage pri f « in this country has constantly and 
82 factorily appreciated, and the importation foreign ores has in 
noy affected the h« market ores produced in the United 
States; and 
Whereas, while tl injury b irreparable to southeastern 
Ix ; and it vu ss in it will carry no corresponding 
b t to any the on < United States: and 
Whereas the proposed duty be a serious b to the smelting 
industry, grown in the past few years to one of the largest in Kansas, 
and the proposed duty will rtainly result in the shutting down of 
many smelt and the consequent throwing out of employment of a 
large number of men: Therefore be it 
Resolved 1 the business men of fola, Gas City, and Lahar; in 
mass convention assembled, That we most earnestly protest against the 
proposed duty) ind urge Representative in Congress, Hon. CHARLES 
Fr. Scorr, and the other presentatives and Senators from Kansas to 
use their influence nd a honorable means to avert this threatened 
danger to one of the greatest manufacturing industries of the State 


of Kansas. 


A. H. 


Mr. SCOTT. I have a similar of resolutions from the 
Commercial Club of Pittsbu Kans., and from the Commercia! 
Club of Altoona, Kans., and from numerous other localities, but 
I will not burden the Recorp with them or take the time of the 
committee to read them. The interest we have in this matter is 
obvious, 


CAMPBELL, Chairman 


Set 


re 
L as 


I see, Mr. Chairman, that m 
for ten minutes longer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may coutinue for ten min- 
utes longer. 


Mr 


y time has expired. May I 


ask 


1 
] 


I sympathize deeply with the people of the min 
ctions of Kansas and Missouri in their demand for pro 


SCOTT. 


Ins sSéE 


tection against the very cheaply produced ore of Mexico and 
of British Columbia. I believe that they are entitled to a rea 
sonable degree of protection. But it does seem to me that, in 


placing a duty of 1 cent a pound upon the zine content of for 
eign ore, while at the same time reducing the duty upon the fin 
ished product, the spelter, from a cent and a half to 1 cent a 
pound, the advocates of the interests of the mining section have 
overreached themselves, and if their wishes could be 
into law their own purpose would be defeated. 

What would it mean to have a duty of a cent a pound on 
Mexican zi That would advance the of Mexican ore 
until it would be equivalent, according to figures that have been 
given to me and which I believe to be reliable, to a price for 
the Joplin ore of $46.45 a ton. 

At that price let what the foreign metal producers 
would be doing while the American ore producer was hiding 
behind his tariff wall. Ore can be shipped from tl 
mines to the Belgian smelters at $5.50 a ton, $1 
freight rate from to Kansas. can be shipped 
from Belgium to for 10 cents a hundred. It costs the 
Kansas manufacturer 284 cents to ship his preduct to the same 
market. What does this mean? It means that the 
smelter, paying $10.47 for the ore at the Mexican mines—a1 

ton freight, payil 





enacted 


ne? 


cost 


us see 


Mexican 
than th 


le 
less eo 
Mexico Svelter 


Boston 


1 
that is his standing offer—paying $5.50 a ying 
510 a ton to treat it, paying 10 cents a hundred freight back to 
the Boston market, and 1 cent a pound dut#, can lay his spelter 


down in Boston, duty paid, for $4.92 a hundred. But the Kan- 


sas smelter, paying a corresponding price for ore, will find that 
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it will cest him $5.75 a hundred pounds to lay his finished 
product down in Boston. That is to say, at a pr 346.45 
a ton for Joplin ore, which it ought to bring if we levy a duty 
of a cent a pound on the Mexican ore, the Kansas smelter would 
suffer a every hundred jx 


ce of 


loss of S3 cents on unds of me 





substantially $9 on every ton of ore that he treate Ob . 
it would be impossible for him to continue his busine 

It would follow, therefore, that the Americal 
spelter, all of them east of the Ohio River, at least, \ 
taken away from the A ican producer of that N 
95 per cent of all the spelter cons ed in the U1 is 
consumed east of the Oh River Drive the Kz: s 
out of that territory, therefore, and you have made 
ble for him to do bus ss 1 when you have d 
possible for him to do b ss, ¥ l ( put ¢ f 
he 1e miner in the Jopl nad 1 { dis 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont Is not that is l ~ 
now ? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; it is not his condi 1 T1LOY 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Are not I hs of t 
shut down, and were not they last f 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me state to the gentleman, 
his question, that the production of zinc ore in tl | 
trict fell off only 124 per cent during the y fr Octol 
1907, to October, 1908, as compared with the 4 
which was a highly prosperous year, and I venti 
were very few lines of industry in this country that 
suffered a greater loss than that 

So I do not think it is true that the Jopli é 
do business now. 

But, as I said in the begi g, I an 
the Joplin miner should have reasonable ] ( 

a duty of $2 a ton would h a f: } ] 

because, according to the figures which |! e | 

and which 1 believe to be reliable ad ty « 2 t | 

ore would make the price practically $40 a ton for J ( 
the Joplin mines, and that is certainly a fair, if not ‘ ! 
pric It is to be remembered that the American « 

protected by a freight rate of $6.50 a ton as ag 

the mines to the smelter. It is protected by its su | 
to the extent of $17 a ton, and it is protected | a dnt 
the lead contained in the n re, and wil can not | ve 
in smelting, equivalent to about a di t 

I believe, therefore, it would be vastly to the i 
these industries if either one or both of two things should 1 
done. 

Let us have the duty on ore placed at a reasonable fi e, 
and let us have the duty on spelter correspondingly incre l 
It is perfectly obvious that by pla ing the same duty o oO! 
on spelter you have made it impossible for the Ame 
ducer of spelter to hold his own market. And if you t » the 
spelter market away from the American producer you have : 
destroyed the market for American ore. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that in r: ng the 4 
ore and lowering it on spelter we are follo er the ft 
tection doctrine. I do not |! eve that ‘ re ¢ g 
philosophy of protection. The distinguished 
Committee on Ways and Means, in his great 
this bill to the House, stated the doctrine v« ry ‘ ‘ 
he said: 

rhe duty} on the finished t er ft 
mate | l 
There i ways t 
to the degree 

Undoubtedly the | oL pre m det nds 1 W ! 
ligher duty upon the finished prod thar non tl 
material from which that product is mad I 
demonstrated without question that a d of $2. « go 
outsid would afford the Joy nine al 
if that can be done, perhaps t producer ¢ 

et along with the duty he now ha B i 
to place a prohibitive duty on the ore you mus 


a prohibitive tariff upon the spelter : » I hope theref 


before this bill is enacted into law it vy be 
and tical in this respect, so th ! of thes 


may be afforded the protection to which the 
importance 1 


in tl 
them. Loud applause. | 


tries 


and ie industrial fe of our ) l 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, the proble: if the t s 1 
provide from customs duties, in the ( ‘ tal ( 
gress can devise, a cert: mount of reve I ce de 
mand is for a genuine rey on of the tariff d i i l¢ 
mand the bill absolutely s to meet. I f ’ 
tention of the committee to certain defects in i I and show 
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the alarming figures to which the expenses of our Government 
have increased and that the party responsible for them can not 


be relied on to raise from the people the burden of taxation. | 
The bill, which lowers certain duties, raises others, and certain | 
of the provisions and changes affect to such disadvantage our | 


country’s industries that they call insistently for an alteration 
of the present provisions of the measure. 
FREE RAW 


MATERIALS DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE. 


To the public demand for free raw materials, free coal, free 
iron, free hides, and free lumber, the committee has paid some 
heed, and, with the exception of the duty on soft coal and 
lumber, the duty on the latter of which is reduced, has placed 


on the free list these essentials of our manufactures. Though 
the bill is reported by the Republican majority, they can not | 


claim the entire credit for this needed reform. The whole move- 
ment for a revision of the tariff, and particularly the movement 
for free raw materials, was forced from the Republicans by 
public sentiment. Public sentiment demanded for our indus- 
tries the stimulus of free raw materials and refused to pay toll 
any longer to those who control our natural resources for the 
means of carrying on our manufactures. To the Democratic 
party must be given, and properly given, the credit for heeding 
this public sentiment and stimulating the interest and under- 
standing of the public demands on this subject. Insistent and 
determined, Democratic platforms and Democratic orators have 
brought to the public the realization of the importance of the 
doctrine of free raw materials, and that public has by its de- 
mands forced from the reluctant Committee on Ways and Means 
the present concessions in the tariff bill. [Loud applause. ] 

The demand for free raw materials was first voiced and 
brought forward as an issue by a Democratic President, Mr. 
Cleveland; and William E. Russell, ex-governor of Massachu- 
setts, said, in 1899, in a speech comparing the Democratic and 
Republican platforms, referring to the question of free raw 
material: 

Now, contrast that evasive platform with the declaration of Democ- 
racy upon the question. We hs not hesitate to say, in answer to the 
demands of business interests and of the whole people, that we stand 
for free wool, for free coal to make more cheerful the fireside of the 
humblest home and to give our industries greater prosperity. Free iron 
we demand; free raw materials we demand, and cheaper necessaries of 
life. There is no evasion in the platform of the Democratic party. 

LU MBER. 


The duty on lumber, already cut by this bill, should, beyond 
question, be entirey removed. Lumber goes into every home and 
the duty places on every man who owns or rents a home an added 
We are trying, at great expense, to preserve our fast-van- 
ishing forests, and propose to expend vast sums in preserving 
them. ‘The duty on lumber, even as it is left, places a premium 
on this destruction and hastens the day when we shall be de- 
pendent for our supply of lumber on other countries. The 
reduction made to the duty on lumber gives little benefit. 
About 90 per cent of the lumber shipped by rail goes through 
the planing mill before shipment, and still pays a tariff. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], in announcing that he 
had no objection to a separate vote on the lumber paragraphs, 
said: “If the result is that lumber gets on the free list, don’t 
blame me.” The gentleman need have no fear of the country’s 
blaming him for any addition to the free list. 


cost, 


HIDES. 


The placing of hides on the free list is but following out the 
policy of the country from 1873 to 1897. A determined effort 
will be made, it is reported, to again place hides under the 
protection of a tariff. Since hides are a raw material entering 
into a product of universal use, the duty on them adds to the 
cost of living of everyone in our country, and handicaps by its 
exactions an industry furnishing employment to thousands of 
our people. The farmer has failed to benefit by this duty and 
its removal would cheapen for him the price of shoes. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CLAUSE OPERATES AS A HARDSHIP. 


The maximum and minimum clause provides that if any pref- 
erential duty shall be given by one foreign country to another 
the maximum rates shall operate automatically, as provided in 
section 3. This clause is worded. most unfortunately for its 
object, and in its present shape will hold over our manufacturers 
a tremendous menace to their industries. When the knowledge 
of such a preferential rate reaches the United States officials, 


certain articles are automatically taken from the free list 
and placed under a 20 per cent ad valorem duty. This 


would apply not only to new articles placed on the free list, 
but to 68 articles already on the free list under the present law. 
The object of double tariff duties is to facilitate foreign com- 
merce and protect in foreign markets the interest of our exports. 











Germany accomplishes this through treaties for a certain num- 
ber of years, usually ten. France accomplishes it through the 
action of the legislature from year to year. The latter method 
is uncertain and is primarily actuated by a desire to retain the 


home markets to domestic manufacturers. The German 
method is directed more toward extending foreign trade, 
Mutual benefits, however, can be obtained in each case 
through negotiations, although the benefits are greater 


under the German management than under the French. The 
present bill applies an entirely different method. An _ illus- 
tration may serve to show the effect of this provision. If 
Germany should give to France a reduction on cotton laces 
imported from that country, then, by the terms of this bill, from 
20 to 40 per cent added duties must be collected on nearly all 
goods imported into this country from Germany. But the fact 
that we can not afford to export cotton lace in any quantity to 
Germany, or that there are large industries in our country which 
derive their raw materials from Germany, makes no difference. 
The penalty falls not only on the German manufacturers, but on 
our own as well. It prevents their having the lowest duties for 
their raw materials. Should we offer to reduce to Germany 
duties on materials imported from her markets in return for re- 
duced duties on our machinery and food, it would be an advan- 
tage for all concerned. This provision, however, throws away 
such a plan and by its very terms makes negotiations impossible. 

Another illustration of the danger of the application of this 
clause is shown by its effect on iron pyrites. This sub- 
stance is the basic raw material for sulphuric acid and is 
required by all the chemical manufacturers in this country. 


To cut off their industry from this raw material would 
create havoc with the entire chemical industry. Of the 


pyrites used in the United States, three-fourths come from 
Spain. Under the maximum and minimum clause, should Spain 
give any preference whatever to any other country on any arti- 


| cle, the maximum duty of 20 per cent ad valorem immediately 


would go into effect automatically and the manufacturers of 
chemicals would find themselves face to face with such a duty 
on their raw material as would badly disorganize their in- 
dustry. This condition applies to bismuth and citrate of lime 
well. Great uncertainty is naturally caused by this 
provision, as no manufacturer can tell when this great 
blow may be struck at his trade. The provisions of this 
clause are a direct challenge to retaliation. They do not offer 
a premium for a lower rate, but a penalty, applied alike to the 
home consumer and the foreigner, should any concession be 
given a country from which we do not benefit. The application 
of this provision to such a country will automatically raise the 
rate fixed in the bill from 20 per cent to 40 per cent, and would 
put on goods now on the free list a tax of 20 per cent. Had this 
clause been intended as a deliberate device to nullify the reduc- 
tions of the tariff, except as to our imports from England or 
some free-trade country, it could not have been better adapted 
to that end. Marvelously unfit for any purpose of advantage, 


as 


this provision is rightly characterized as a rather clumsy 
humbug. [Applause.] 


PRESENT BILL NOT A GENUINE REVISION. 


This tariff bill is the result of a demand for revision of the 
tariff from all over the country. Since the tariff was first com- 
menced, with one exception each revision has been upward, and 
the demand, growing more and more jnsistent, is now for a 
revision—not as in the past, in the interest of the manufac- 
turers, but in the interest of the consumers, That the present 
bill fails to provide a genuine revision in the interest of the 
consumers, no one who studies its provisions can question, and 
as its working will be more and more understood there will be 
greater and greater criticism of the failure to really provide for 
a cheapening of the articles in use in everyday life. 

The revenue collected from customs under the proposed bill, 
it is estimated, will be $11,666,748.25 greater than under the 
present law. The average rates of protection now are 44.16 
per cent, and under the Payne bill they are not lowered, but are 
increased to 45.72 per cent. The new bill, in response to the 
public demands for lighter tariff burdens, proposes to collect 
from customs $11,666,748.25 more duties, and to collect them on 
rates of protection increased, on the average, according to the 
government experts, 1.56 per cent over those of the Dingley bill, 
the burden of whose rates of protection the public bas been 
justly complaining of. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED EXPENSES OF 


GOVERN MENT. 

It is argued by the committee and by the party in power 
that the revenues must be raised, and we see the enormous sums 
that must be provided to meet the appropriations of our Gov- 
ernment. The money raised by a tariff comes from the pockets 


OUR 
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of the consumers, from the people at large, and in forming a 
tariff it is not enough for the party in power to say that the 
revenues must be raised, it must show as well that they are 
wisely expended. Since it has controlled the Government con- 
tinuously for over twelve years, the Republican party can not 
evade the responsibility for the enormous increase in its cost. 
It is proper, then, to examine the expenses of our Government 
during the past few years that the Republican party has been 
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| 201,014,662; from 1885 to 1889, $1,253,722,713 ; from 1889 to 1893, 


in control of the Presidency and both branches of the legislature, | 
and see how the money, which has been drawn from the pockets 


of the people, has been expended. 

It is instructive to examine in this connection the amount 
it is necessary to raise. I ask the attention of the committee 
to the enormous increases in our government expenses and to 
the burdens which the party in power is responsible for plac- 
ing on the shoulders of the people. The enormous increases 
in the expenses of our Government which have taken place 
in the last few years must cause even the least thoughtful to 
pause. 

The following table submitted by the Committee on Ways 
and Means shows the amount required to meet the expendi- 
tures for 1910, which aggregate the appalling sum of $1,044,- 
014,298.23. 

Total appropriations for 1910 _............_--- $1, 044, 014, 298. 23 
Deduct estimated  sinking-fund 

appropriation 
Deduct bank-note 

(paid by banks) 
Deduct Panama Canal appropria- 

tion, to be provided by bonds 35, 886, 190. 58 


i $60, 000, 000. 00 
redemption 
30, 000, 000. 00 


125, 886, 190. 58 
918, 128, 107. 65 
Deduct 5 per cent estimated appropriations which 


are not usually expended__-_-- = ancien 45, 906, 405. 88 
Amount for which revenue is to be provided___. $72, 221, 701. 77 
Esti ted revenues, report Sec- 

retary Treasury : 

from internal revenue- $250, 000, 000, 00 
i n miscellaneous revenue 62, OOD, OOO, OO 
From postal revenue_- 223, 340, 712. 00 


Estimated by committee from 

customs under proposed bill 305, 255, 173. 00 
Interral revenue on legacies, etc 20, 000, 000. 00 
Internal revenue on cigarettes, 

increase 


1, 500, 000. 00 





| $1,655,241,809; from 1893 to 1897, $1,758,902,462; from 1897 to 


1901, $2,444,141,683 ; and from 1901 to 1905, $2,679,452,799. 

The war with Spain was conducted during the period from 
1897 to 1901, which accounts, in a measure, for the enormous 
increase in expenses at that time. 


ECONOMY AFTER THB CIVIT WAR IXTRAVAGANCE AFTER THE SPANISH 


After the civil war the country practiced economy, and the 


expenses for the ensuing period were $1,773,178,393, or a reduc 
tion of 50 per cent from the expenses of the-period during the 


| civil war. The next four-year period witnessed a reduction of 


| $404,000,000, or a reduc 


m of expenditures during the four 
years ending 1873 of nearly 25 per cent. In recent years, how- 
ever, our expenses show no such curtailment. The expenditures 
of the Government for the four years ending 1905 were $2,672 
152,799, being nearly $235,000,000 in excess of the expenditures 
during the preceding four years, which had included the cost of 
the war with Spain. 


The cost of the Government after the civil war showed a de- 
crease of 50 per cent. After the Spanish war the cost of our 
Government showed an increase of about 10 per cent. The 


most startling figures, however, are presented by the last period 
of four years. During that time the expenditures have been 

Fiscal year 1906, $736,717,582; fiscal year 1907, $762,485,752 ; 
fiscal year 1908, $920,798,143, and the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1909, $1,008,804,894, a total of $3,428,S09,571, which is $33 
778,440 more than the expenses of the Government during the 
period of the civil war. 

The enormous rate at which our expenses are increasing is 
due primarily to the extension of the National Government into 
fields which properly belong to the government of the States, 
and, in addition, to the enormous increase in the expenses inci- 
dent to war, expenses of the army and navy, and for fortifi- 
cations. 


The Democratic party last controlled the Government in the 


period from 1894 to 1897, and it is most instructive in this co 

nection to compare the expenses of that administration with the 
expenses of the administration which has just been concluded. 
The following statement gives the appropriations for the army 


and navy and for fortifications and the per capita appropriations 


| for the four-year periods referred to 
862, 065, S85. 00 | 


a ippropriations for the arm 8 nid ¢ land adm tration, fiscal 
DORE iccitans i estictcsmmekincantilins eon 10, 155, 816. 77 ! 1897 
DECREASING REVENUES AND INCREASING EXTRAVAGANCE. 1894 S24, 225, 639. 78 
on ; i » | 1895 3, 592, S84. 68 
The past year has shown a general business depression of | y<95 23 959 BOR OO 
marked severity, which has been intensified by the uncertainty | 1897 23, 278, 402. 73 
created in the country by the knowledge that a general re- Total 94. 349 
vision of the tariff was contemplated. The lessening ef imports Detimated iverage population for the four years ~ 89. 803, 000 
accompanying such depression has returned a constantly de- | Appropriations per capita for the four-year period $1 
creasing revenue. Despite all these factors suggesting pru ippropriations for the navy, second Cleveland adminstration, fiscal 
dence, and even in the face of the public demand for a down rs 1894-1 
ward revision of the tariff, the party in power has gone! 1a94 g 104, 061. 28 
ahead and in place of endeavoring to economize has, in defiance | 1895 », S27, 1 i 
of all gocd judgment, increased the annual appropriations over | 1596 sy SiC 
the preceding year by the sum of $35,616,754.67. After de ae Goa 
ducting the requirements of the sinking fund, the redemption otal l ( 
of bank notes, and for various deficiencies, this year’s drafts | Estimated average population for the four years GY, GUS, OOO 
upon the Treasury are far in excess of the total ‘amount esti ee <i oe chide 
mated to be received in revenue. Even tiie enormous sum ay] ippropriations for fortification “ ; 
propriated was $59,000,000 less than the amount asked of Con : 
gress by the executive departments, the heads of which were 4 4 . t 004 00 
all appointed by the party in power. This ever-increasing deficit | 1Ss08 , 0 
caused no halt in the appropriations. 1897 —— 888. 00 
Mr. Chairman, let us study what this enormous expenditure rotal 1 . 
of money means, and let us understand how truly stupendous | pret; d average pop for the f en 69, | ) 
has been this increase in the national expenditures. \ itions per cap | ) 
Until last year the expenses of our Government had only | 4 ations for th f r¢ , 
once reached the thousand million dollar mark. In the last ad) J 
year of the civil war, 1865, when the country was straining |! Army $04 : 
every energy to bring to an end that conflict, the expenditur: Nav 10s, 4 P 
reached the enormous total of $1,394,655.448, of which, however. Fortifications P 7 i 
the sum of $1,030,690,400 was paid for the maintenance of the Total 215. 6 134. 14 
army. This sum in itself was exceptional, as the appropriations | Estimated average population for the four 69, GOS, OOO 
during the other years of the civil war were much less. In 1862 | 4PPrepriations per capita for the f ear period oe 
the total appropriations were $777,870,062 ; in 1863, $729,878,066; | Apprepriations for the army, second Roose t ad f 
and in 1864, $877,407,355. F 
The total expenditures of the Government during the years | 1906 ¥20, 208, C31. 64 
1858 to 1861 were $305,149,822. From 1861 to 1865 they were eon oa’ aaa’ Gas Th 
$3,394,830,93 1909 aiid 95, 38 i7. GI 
From 1865 to 1869, the total expenditures were $1,621,652.538 : Total 16 627. O8 
from 1869 to 1873, $1,217,337,854: from 1873 to 1877, $1,191,735. Estimated average population for t four years 86, 271, 579 
968: from 1877 to 1881. $1,157,S831,864 ; from 1881 to 1885. $1.- Appropriations per capita for the four-year period ‘ $3. 66 
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Appropriations for the navy. 


I scissile iin $100, 336, 679. 94 
SOT . ncvescremsttuencnenisniinnesiitaniiiiniatnincitiensitiananitmmtidaiadealiataiedtiiameats 102, 091, 670. 27 
as: ccnitaciipatetam italic Hace a Ta i 98, 958, 507. 50 
1909 22 


seven eae cla gin egcigha hindaaet amie mamas 22, 662, 485. 47 
OR reid hecieanacaie cin iii la aa ili 
Estimated average population for the four years___. 86, 271, 579 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period_.. $4.91 





Appropriations for fortifications. 


pesincincn enenseeaene Onsen iracnaSeae sins the ta tealasasE esa $6, 747, 893. 00 
NT iisiviiciivtnsisinamninn dienes t-ceenianiin tinliaineitanabhaasciditigalatiaddnnmmcimueidiaal duit 5, 053, 993. 00 
ra scesiscirncononsconinapnessabnanveoianicichensetacisishanaideandaaeanie adenaaaiaadaaieaieaa 6, 898, 011. 00 
1008 .... . sem arner ern eomeneneererermanenaresanas 9, 317, 145. 00 


28, 017, 042. 00 








GIT, scessiccicieighnein cnet iii ae 


Estimated average population for the four years__-~ 86, 271, 579 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period__ $0. 32 


Appropriations for the army, navy, and fortifications, second Roosevelt 
administration, fiscal years 1906—1909. 


DUR a icsisnisctvitesici iit ibicaeiceitiaglclcsdennaiaoaeaiaamliammealads $316, 230, 627. 08 
BO I cstscecisnserisni: ited adi hg ci ec Sarat ai 424, 049, 343. 18 
DOr R CIR cw tetanic amines 


28, 017, 042. 00 


768, 297, 012. 26 
86, 271, 579 
$8. 90 
In 1894 the appropriations for our army were $24,225,639.79. 
In 1910, the appropriations for the same object are $101,197,- 
470.34. The navy, in 1904, had appropriated for its use $22,104,- 
061.38. For this year the appropriations for the navy are 
$136,935,199. The appropriations for fortifications in 1904 were 
$2,210,055. For the year 1910 there is appropriated for that 
purpose $8,170,111. The alarming tendency of these figures 
must receive attention. 


EE sxisiescsisiesiatiiiincabtindihciceastalan nin dip assialinscabehsintiaaltitaataeibaoe 
Estimated average population for the four years... 
Appropriations per capita for the four-year period_- 


MILITARY EXPENSES OF THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The indirect system of taxation provided by the tariff fails 
to bring home to the people the realization of the increasing 
expenses of our Government. The estimated revenue, as shown 
by a foregoing table for the next year, is $862,065,885, and bear- 
ing in mind that we have appropriated this year for the army 
$101,197,470.34, and for the navy $136,935,199, it is instructive to 
compare these figures with the revenues and expenditures for 
like purposes of the greater European countries. 

The total revenues of Great Britain, taken from the Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom, No. 55, for 1908, show a 
revenue of $782,688,450. From this was made an appropriation 
for the army of $135,575,000, and for the navy of $155,705,000. 

France, with revenues of $770,829,006, appropriated for her 
army $155,405,167.20, and for her navy $64,384,557, from the 
figures of the French budget, 1908. 

Germany, with total receipts of $649,098,000, expended for her 
army $200,068,750, and for her navy $72,545,750, according to 
the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, No. 34, 1908. 

It is a well-understood fact that the above foreign countries 
are staggering under a burden of military expenses. The 
United States, with revenues about the same, collects from its 
people nearly as much for military purposes as these continental 
countries, and should the present reckless increase in appro- 
priations for these purposes continue the United States will soon 
far outstrip them in military expenditures. 

The bill under consideration, even with the estimated amount 
of an inheritance tax and the increase of $1,500,000 on the 
amount received from cigarettes, fails by over $10,000,000 to 
produce sufficient for the expenses of the Government for 
the next year. You see our expenses are increasing with 
alarming rapidity. The party in power has shown no tendency 
to check that increase; and should it continue, how are we 
to raise sufficient revenue to meet the Government’s expenses? 
A party whose fundamental principle is “ protection to American 
industries” can give only a secondary consideration to the 
arranging of schedules for revenue. It is admitted that more 
revenue would be produced in many instances if the rates had 
been placed sufficiently low to encourage imports and not as in 
this bill and its predecessor, so high as to shut off all importa- 
tions, and that such a change would lessen the cost of living no 
one can question. The true aim of a tariff bill should be to pro- 
duce the needed revenue with the least burden to the people. 
This bill shows alike a disregard of the possibilities of obtaining 
the greatest revenue and a total disregard of exempting from 
taxation the necessaries of life—unequitable distribution of taxa- 
tion. 

That this bill fails to fairly distribute the burdens of tax- 
ation no one can deny. By its provisions, great wealth fails to 
bear its just share of taxation and the proportion placed on the 
shoulders of the average man far exceeds his proper burden. 
The tax on lumber and on structural steel, which go into the 








construction of homes, add greatly to the cost of the latter. The 
taxes on such necessaries of wear as woolens and women’s 
stockings mean an added charge to every household. The taxes 
on dairy products, on butter of 6 cents per pound; on cheese, 6 
cents per pound; on milk, 2 cents per gallon; on farm products, 
beans, 45 cents per bushel; beets, 25 per cent ad valorem; peas, 
24 cents per pound; vegetables (cut), 40 per cent ad valorem; 
cabbages, 2 cents each; eggs, 5 cents a dozen; potatoes, 25 cents 
per bushel; tea, and what operates as a tax on coffee, and a tax 
on sugar. All this increases the burden of providing proper food. 
All these taxes add to the cost of living and take from the 
pockets of our working people a far too great amount of their 
hard-earned wages. They compel the average man to pay from 
his income an amount greater in all proportion to that collected 
by this bill from the receipts of those of wealth. Lesser duties 
would in many instances produce more revenue, free necessities 
of life would raise from the wage-earner an unjust burden, and 
an income tax and a stamp tax, if necessary, could supply any 
deficiency in revenue. 
REFORM IN RULES OF HOUSE GIVES OPPORTUNITY. 


The reform in the rules of the House recently accomplished 
opens for those in favor of amendments to this bill in the inter- 
est of the consumer an opportunity of great importance. Under 
the previous rules, we would have been unable by a record vote 
to express our views. The Democratic leader [Mr. CrLark], 
under the Fitzgerald amendments to the rules, will now be en- 
abled to move to recommit the bill, with instructions based on 
Democratic policies and the pledges of our party. 

Such instructions will, without doubt, contain amendments to 
place on the free list, amongst other articles, the whole iron and 
steel schedule, lumber (as pledged in our Denver platform), zinc 
ore, tea, coffee, soft coal, and to strike off the countervailing 
duty on petroleum and the differential on refined sugar. 

BILL FAILS AS A GENUINE TARIFF REVISION. 

A genuine tariff revision is demanded that will lessen the cost 
of living and be in the interest of the consumer. The present 
bill falls far short in substantial relief of what was expected 
by the public. The party in power, by its increase in the mili- 
tary activities of our Government and its interference with 
functions which belong primarily to the States, has increased 
our expenditures to an appalling degree. It is shown to lack 
the power to advise or practice retrenchment. Confronted with 
the ever-increasing demands its own policy has created, it pro- 
poses, in response to a demand for a revision of the tariff, a bill 
which raises from the people the largest taxes ever collected, 
and which lays on the average man an excessive amount of 
that burden. A proper revision in the consumers’ interest can 
only be intrusted to a party pledged to economy and opposed 
alike to military display and the interference with the privi- 
leges of the States—the Democratic party. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. WERISSE. If we would remove the 15 per cent duty on 
hides, we would give employment to American labor and Ameri- 
ean capital and make them into leather and leather goods and 
export the same, thereby producing $5 worth of finished preduct 
to every dollar’s worth of hides on which a duty of 15 per cent 
is levied. This 15 per cent compels the foreigner to sell the 
hides in European markets, and tanners in Durope buy our ex- 
tracts and tanning materials and tan them there. 

I have endeavored to secure statistics from the Animal In- 
dustry Bureau, but they have not furnished any information 
that can be used in a reliable way. I have taken the census re- 
port of 1805 of manufacturers and compiled the figures that I 
herewith submit, which are about as near correct as can be ob- 
tained anywhere: 
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$89, 126, 593 


44, 206, 107 
14, 949, 628 
59, 156, 

Leaving the kill for the farmer and small packer and butcher 
about $30,000,000, two-thirds of which, no doubt, is marketed 
through the butcher and small packer, and the sales of these 
hides are mostly controlled by the packers, leaving only about 
$10,000,000 worth to be sold direct by the farmer, which would 
not net him to the extent of seven to nine millions or about 10 
per cent of the total dutiable hides used. 

There were used by the tanners of leather, calfskins, kips, 
and other skins imported, according to the Commerce and Labor 
report, 1907, skins to the value of $49,814,518, free of duty, and 
there were used $6,426,614 worth of domestic skins of the same 
kind. With this amount of raw material we produced leather 
and leather goods to the grand total of about $700,000,000, and 
we exported leather and leather goods made of dutiable hides. 
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Exports of leather and leather goods, 1905. 
Sole leather made from dutiable hides_.....-_ rebate__ $9, 444, 





Total revenue from duty on hides, 1905_--.._--_-__----- 2, 185, 381. 53 } 
Tele) GEAWEREED <0. ccccmateweunnnsensmescaneesnene 565, 514. 99 
ihr tin tikncenntsirnnnntinmigze siteiageniinimainiaiia 1, 619, 866. 54 
I Citi ittentarcldcicinimncnnninesniines 6 . 00 
Upper and split leather ‘ . 00 
Other leather_—~- “ 813 . 00 
eo ee es ee 8, 057, G97. 00 
ee OF ee Ieee 502, 660. 00 
A MRT BOE ctditmedncndeeintewainned 1, 318, 046. 00 | 
Rhee eins capetn atlanta tees tea licamiaaaiiyiaedipaationt 26, 915, 668. 00 | 


Mr. DIEKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I desire, first of all, to con- | 
gratulate the majority of the Ways and Means Committee upon 
having reported to us a tariff bill which the country has ac- 
cepted as the fairest bill ever reported to the House, and I 
desire to thank the distinguished chairman of the committee | 
for his illuminating speech, which must go down into history 
as one of the masterpieces of logic and as an encyclopedia of 
information gathered from many years of experience and closest 
study of the subject. Neither do I underestimate the power of 
the speech of the leader of the opposition, who first gathered 
flowers from every hillside and valley and then distributed them | 
in bouquets to his committee associates on both sides of the 
Chamber, to the leading Members of the House, past and pres- 
ent, and to the statesmen, both living and dead, of every age 
and clime, until this Hall became redolent with the fragrant 
odors of buds and blossoms. What, if anything, his utterances 
lacked in logic and information was fully made up in rhetoric. 

I like the Payne bill as a whole, because it has kept the faith 
handed down to us by the fathers from Abraham Lincoln to 
William Howard Taft. Its very title breathes hope, prosperity, 
and protection, for it reads as follows: 


A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

I like the bill because it is broadly American and not: sec- 
tional in its provisions. It knows no North, no South, no East, 
no West, but only our common country and the interests and 
industries of all the people of this great Republic of the West. 

I like the maximum and minimum schedule provisions, operat- 
ing automatically, for by means of these we offer to all peoples 
industrial peace in our trade relations with them, provided they 
are willing to give us a square deal, and we want no peace upon 
any other condition. The liberalized drawback provision will 
place the small exporter upon an equal footing with the large 
exporter and will stimulate our export trade. 

Coming from Michigan, where our farmers are brought into 
close contact and competition with Canadian products, I am 
highly pleased with the agricultural schedule of the bill. Wool, 
wheat, beans, rye, corn, potatoes, hay, beets, as well as our dairy 
products, have been well protected. 

The revision downward in over 100 paragraphs, embodying 
so great a number of leading articles of commerce, meets the 
reasonable expectation of the people, and the increase of rates 
upon some articles not now adequately protected and which we 
can produce, though criticised by the opposition, is a courageous 
adherence to the doctrine of protection and bodes well for the 
future prosperity of the country. Under the Payne bill the 
American wage scale can be maintained, the American laboring 
man’s standard of living can be continued, all legitimate indus- 
try can prosper, and the American people can work out their 
God-given destiny under the folds of the Starry Flag, which 
everywhere symbolizes liberty, equality, and justice. 

I regret exceedingly that the minority did not see fit to re- 
port a bill. They were present at all hearings, had the same 
time and facility to receive information as the majority, and if 
they had been possessed of the courage to report a bill, the coun- 
try could then have passed deliberate judgment upon the com- 
parative merits of the two bills. But, altbough the Democratic 
party is committed to a tariff for revenue only, the people in- 
habiting Democratic States wanted protection to their own in- 
dustries, and therefore the safest political, although not the 
most patriotic and courageous course, probably, was to simply 
criticise the work of the majority and to continue a well-known 


and long-established destructive, instead of a constructive, 
policy. 
The Payne bill is not perfect. No leaf or flower, no great 


work of art, nothing either in nature or created by the mind or 
hand of man is perfect. Above every masterpiece, whether 
ancient or modern, must be written the word “ imperfect.” 

If opportunity offers, I would like to move an amendment to 
strike out the tax on tea and to substitute a stamp tax on convey- 
ances, which I believe would bring a greater revenue, easily 
collected from those usually best able to pay, and would not be 
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a constant burden upon the masses of our people. Not being 
able to produce tea ourselves, the tariff would be and remain a 
tax on the consumer and not an aid to the building up of a home 
industry. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Would not the gentieman pre- 
fer to see a tax on beer rather than on tea? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. I would much prefer to see that. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Would not the gentleman like 
the bill better if it had a tax on beer instead of a tax on tea? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. I would rather tax that beverage than tea. 

I hope also to be able to offer an amendment to the plate-glass 
schedule which I believe will give adequate protection to the 





| producer and will be more equitable to the consumer. 


My principal object to-day, however, is to discuss briefly that 
schedule of the tariff bill which not only furnishes the greatest 
revenue to the National Government, but affords protection 


to the only domestic industry which the Republican party is 
specifically. pledged to protect. The sugar schedule gives us 
from one-sixth to one-fifth of our total customs receipts. Un- 
der the protection it affords we now produce in continental 
United States nearly one-third the sugar we consume. If to 


this we add the crops of Porto Rico and Hawaii, which are 
admitted free of duty, we find that more than one-half the sugar 
we use is grown under the flag and is classed as domestic sugar. 
When the Dingley bill was passed our consumption was only 


| two-thirds the present volume, while of the amount then used 


less than one-quarter was domestic sugar, even including re- 
ceipts from Hawaii. To-day we produce at home three times 
as much sugar as we did in 1897. The value of our domestic 
sugar crop has now reached the enormous figure of $152,000,000, 

It was with the hope that such a result might be attained 
that the Republican platform of 1896 pledged that party to the 
protection of the domestic sugar industry. It was with faith 
in the effectiveness of the principle of protection and due regard 
for the sacredness of the platform pledge on which they were 
elected that the leaders of the party incorporated the sugar 
schedule in the tariff law of 1897. 

Knowing that, the citizens of this country, acting upon the 
pledge of 1896 embodied in the law of 1897, have invested nearly 
$100,000,000 in the beet-sugar industry, in addition to all that 
12s been invested in the domestic cane sugar; and knowing fur- 
ther that the results obtained have justified the protective duty 
imposed, the Republican party in its platform of 1908 again 
adopted a plank guaranteeing protection to this industry. The 
President of the United States, in public and private utterance, 
recognizes the sacredness of this pledge. The Republican party, 
in full control of the legislative and executive departments of 
this Government, is bound by every moral obligation to keep 
inviolate the pledge it made to the sugar producers of the 
United States in the platforms of 1896 and 1908, 

NEW TEACH 

The Spanish war came the year after the enactment of the 
Dingley law. Its chief economic result was to bring us face 
to face with the solution of a new problem, viz, the control of 
tropical islands Territories, and dependencies. 
These islands are agricultural, and their chief natural crop is 
sugar. We had just embarked on a new fiscal policy, under 
which legislation had been enacted to enable us “ to produce on 
American all the sugar which the American people use.” 
This would be largely beet sugar, the product of the Temperate 
Zone. 

Between beet and cane sugar there necessary conflict. 
The one is grown in the Temperate Zone, the other in the torrid: 
the one is the product of intense cultivation, the other of ex- 
tensive cultivation; the one the crop of the small farmer, 
the other the crop of the great planter; the one is grown with 
high-priced labor, the other by semiservile labor; the one means 
a population of small freeholders, the other 
landlordism. 


OCCASIONS NEW DUTIES. 


as colonies, 


soil 


is a 
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means absentee 


To harmonize these antagonistic interests has been one of 
the most difficult tasks devolving upon those statesmen who 


have been called upon to solve the colonial problem growing out 
of the war with Spain. What has been done? 

Hawaii has been annexed, and the permanency of the re- 
lationship thus established has caused the sugar output of those 
islands to increase from 200,000 to 
All this sugar comes to us free of duty. 


tons -OD.000 in ten years, 


Our tariff wall has 


been extended around Porto Rico, and her sugar crop has in- 
creased from 50,000 tons to 250,000 in seven years. All this 
sugar comes to us free of duty. The Philippines have been 
granted a 25 per cent concession in the sugar schedule, and 
the 75 per cent that is collected is returned to the insular treas- 
ury to relieve local taxation. It is now proposed to admit 
800,000 tons Philippine sugar free of duty. Cuba has been 


granted a 20 per cent concession in the tariff, and her eutire 
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t 1,250,000 tons is shipped to us each year. 


‘ 
to our 


Such 
tropical colonies, territories, and dependen- 
ve naturally checked the development of the beet-sugar 

the United States. Between 1898 and 1903, the year 

Cuban concession, 45 beet-sugar factories were built in 

ntry hile si 1903 only 14 have been erected. 
Owing, however, to the fact that 


nore farmers are becoming 
nterested in growing beets, the output of the factories has 
steadily increased until it is now 13 times as great as when 
the Dingley b was passed. Our annual output of beet sugar 
is now equal to the entire consumption by all people living be- 
tween the M ssippi River and the Pacific Ocean. Our farm- 
ers and laboring men now receive yearly over $40,000,000 in 
the pl m of the beet sugar made in this country. This 
is 1 e than our laboring men would receive if we imported 
all our raw sugar and simply refined it here. Judged by the 
re s obtained at home and in our colonies, territories, and 
dependencies, the sugar tariff policy adopted during the past 
ten years is fully justified. When the Dingley tariff law was 


passed in 1897 there actories in the 
United States. Now 
440,000 tons. In my 
been erected, 


$18,000,000. 


were only 6 
there are 65, 
own State 16 beet-sugar factories have 
requiring an investment of from $16,000,000 to 
These factories annually produce about 2,000,000 
pounds of sugar. More than 30,000 farmers are engaged 
in raising the beets, for which they annually receive upward 
of $5,000,000. Our railroads annually receive a million dollars 
for carrying freights connected with this industry. fac- 
tories use over 150,000 tons of coal and more than 50,000 tons 
of limestone Besides this, I am informed that 
annually pays to the Federal Government about 
$2,000,000 internal revenue on alcohol manufactured 
molasse oduced by 14 of our Michigan sugar 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do the beet-sugar manuf: 
the finished product, refined 
market? 

Mr. DIEKEMA. Ready to place on the table, and no one 
can tell whether it is manufactured from beets or from cane. 
The differential protects the beet sugar, because it is refined 


sugar; but the propos d reduction of 5 cents is a cut of 40 
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per cent in the protection afforded, and while I believe the 
industry can stand this, yet the point has been reached where 
any further reduction would mean the absolute destruction of 
the beet-sugar industry in this country. We can stand nothing 
furthe average cost of producing sugar in Michigan is 





a pound. Add to this 
-half cent a pound and we 
- Hn pound, 


an average freight 
have a total cost of 
Withdraw your protection and 


If we 


sugar 


* conclusion upon the success of the beet- 


industry in Europe, the reports of the United States 


Department of Agriculture, and the progress already made in 
this country, there is not the slightest doubt but that under a 
protective tariff continental United States can produce all the 
sugar our people will consume. Such a plan was feasible in 
1897. Under the changed conditions growing out of our war 


with Spain it is not now practicable, 


insular sugar, 


Due consideration must be 
given to certain as well as to our continental 
sugar. 

The various concessions already granted to Hawaii, 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines have reduced the average rate 
of duty collected on sugar entering the United States, so that 
if computed on the sugar originally intended by the framers 
of the Dingley bill to come in on the payment of full duty the 
present average rate is only two-thirds of the rate fixed in the act 
of 1897. 
full duty-paying sugar entering the United States. 
200,000 1 duty free 
sources of supply simply takes care of the in- 
creased annual consumption, we shall not have any full duty- 
paying sugar entering our ports, and the maximum duty col- 
lected on raw sugar will be 80 per cent of the regular rate, 
this being the duty on Cuban sugar. The danger line has been 
reached. Neither the National Treasury nor the domestic in- 
dustry can stand any more cuts in the sugar schedule. The 
concessions already made and those provided for in the present 
bill reduce our annual customs receipts, based upon our present 
consumption, more than $25,000,000. Every sugar-producing 
country in Europe, even though the wage rate is much less than 
ours, maintains a higher tariff on sugar than the full schedule 
fixed in the Payne bill or the Dingley bill. They know the 
value of the industry, and, knowing it, protect it even against 
their own colonies. Under the fiscal system that has grown 
up since the war with Spain any reduction in the tariff on 


in our other 


from | 


| Many years of a protective tariff, with the 
Porto 


| 


In the calendar year 1907 there were only 355,000 tons | 
If we admit | 
from the Philippines, and the increase | 
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sugar will not only reduce our revenues and endanger our 
domestic sugar industry, but will work to the disadvantage of 
our island colonies, Territories, and dependencies. 

What about the “ultimate consumer?” Are his interests 
being safeguarded by the sugar schedule of the Payne bill? 

A reduction in our sugar tariff means the destruction of our 
domestic sugar industry. When once destroyed it can not be 
reestablished. Governmental pledges could not be stronger than 
those under which capital invested in the production of beet 
sugar. If these pledges are violated, and the $100,000,000 
now invested in that business is sacrificed, capital will not 
again embark in the enterprise. Neither will it be possible to 
induce the farmer to again undertake the culture of beets. 

The creation of such an industry requires years of educa- 
tion and millions of money. Once destroyed it can never be 
rebuilt. If destroyed, our people would be at the absolute mercy 
of the importer and foreign producer of sugar. Every European 
sugar-producing country has two prices for sugar; one for home 
consumption and the other the f. o. b. Hamburg price for ex- 
port. The European pays from 2} cents to 6 cents per pound 
more for his sugar than the export price. The European beet- 
sugar industry is under governmental control. Destroy the 
domestic sugar industry of the United States and the European 
consumer's price would be at once lowered, while the Hamburg 
export price would be raised. The citizens of Europe would get 
their sugar cheaper and the citizens of the United States would 
be obliged to pay whatever price the foreign producer might 
demand. Under existing conditions the people of the United 
States buy their sugar cheaper than do the people of any other 
civilized country, England and a few of her colonies excepted. 
The citizens of every country in continental Europe pay more 
for their sugar than do the citizens of the United States. 

In 1896 under the Wilson bill the per capita consumption of 
stgar in the United States was 60.9 pounds. In 1908 it was 81.2 
pounds, an inerease of 33 per cent in twelve years. This cer- 
tainly does not show that “the ultimate consumers” have been 
oppressed by the prices paid for sugar during the life of the 
Dingley bill. 

The Wilson bill provided for an ad valorem tax of 40 per cent 
on sugar. In 1896, under the operation of this law, the average 
New York price of granulated sugar was $4.53 per 100 pounds, 
In 1906, the year chosen by 
upon which to base 


price of the same 


the committee as a typical year 
their calculations, the average New York 
grade of sugar was 54.514 per 100 pounds. It 
at our people are paying no more for their sugar 
than they did when we had a tariff for revenue only. Point, if 


other necessity of life 


thus appears t! 


you can, to any whose cost has not 
increased materially during the past ten years. One of the 
most effective agents in reducing the price of sugar to the 


ultimate consumer is our domestic sugar industry. Let us pro- 


tect it and thereby redeem our twice-made promise to the 
American people. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 


pur- 
measure. I 

of this bill 
ning another 
| to be, a funda- 
the income tax. 
train of evils that 
always follow in its wake, gradually created so many abnormal, 
unnatural, and artificial conditions in the country’s financial, 
commercial, and industrial affairs that the panic of 1907-8 
came as a natural outgrowth thereof. During this period of 
trial and suffering, while the wail of distress and the constant 
cry for cheaper food, cheaper clothing, and cheaper shelter was 
loud and growing louder, our Republican friends became very 
much alarmed, and in the midst of which promised “ unequivo- 
cally,” in the event the people would once more continue them 
in power, to revise the tariff. As to the willingness or the fit- 
ness of the Republican party, after so long a period of unholy 
wedlock with protection, fostering its offspring—the trusts—in 
good faith to revise the tariff downward in the interest of the 
consumer, I am exceedingly skeptical. My misgivings are amply 
confirmed by the provisions of the measure now before the 
House. This bill discloses an effort on the part of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee to keep absolute faith with 
the protected interests and the trusts, and at the same time to 
offer a bare pretense of performing their party’s promise. The 
result is that the bill is artfully drawn. Many of its provisions 


pose at this time to discuss in detail the pendin 
only desire to express in general terms my opinio 
as a whole, and then to offer a few remarks conc 
method of taxation that has been, and ought sti 
mental feature of the Nation’s revenue system 


are so vague, uncertain, ambiguous, beclouded, and treacherous 
that no two impartial lawyers would agree in their construction. 
The spirit of greed and avarice permeates its every schedule. 
The footprints of every protected favorite may be found around 
the items in which each is respectively interested. 
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The consumer, as usual, has been purposely overlooked. Un- 
der the operation of this bill the cost of living must continue 
to increase, while the trust and the taxgatherer will continue 
to do business at the sang: old stand. 
tervailing duties, its maximum and minimum rates, its strange 
mixture of specific and ad valorem duties, its rebates and new 
meihod of appraisement, together with many other deceptively 
drawn features, peculiar as they are mysterious, the bill must 
carry despair to the great army of consumers as certainly as it 
wil! bring joy to the protected interests. The protection baron, 


With its “‘ jokers,” its coun- | 


like the highwayman, will continue to say to the American | 


‘ 
people, “ Stand and deliver.” There never will be honest tariff 
revision until the duty is intrusted to a Democratic Congress. 

RULES OF TAXATION. 


In the revision of the existing system of national taxation, | 


among others, the following principles should be observed: 

First. That all taxes are burdens upon the taxpayer, and can 
only be rightfully imposed to raise revenue to support the 
Government. 

Second. That there should be a gradual reduction of the 
tariff to a revenue basis, keeping in view the constitutional pur- 
pose of raising a revenue by taxation, to wit, the support of the 
Federal Government in all its integrity and virility. 

Third. In selecting the articles to be taxed luxuries should 
be chosen in preference to necessities, so far as consistent with 
the purposes of revenue. 

Formerly the revenues kept pace with expenditures, but dur- 
ing recent years our administrative policies have been so ex- 
travagant as to cause the government expenditures to rise 
rapidly, to go up by leaps and bounds, so that our revenues 
have failed to increase proportionately. It is to be supposed, 
therefore, that Congress was convened in the present extra ses- 
sion for the twofold purpose of revising the tariff and providing 
additional revenue. I believe that if the present tariff sched- 
ules were revised downward to a revenue basis revenue ample 


to meet our expenditures would be afforded; but there are so} 


many purely protective and prohibitively protective features in | 


the bill now before the House as to render this impossible. 


The result is that we find the majority ofthe Ways and | 


Means Committee, in addition to raising the tariff on numerous 
articles of necessity while lowering it on but few, searching for 


j 


new objects of taxation; and that search has been rewarded by | 


the discovery, among other things, of tea, coffee, and inher- 
itances. I am opposed to the first two. 
TAXATION OF INHERITANCES. 


Mr. Chairman, the principle involved in the imposition of in- 
heritance taxes, however, is sound. The right to transmit prop- 
erty is not a natural one, but is more in the nature of a privilege 
granted the citizens by law. The citizen who amasses great 
wealth is protected in both his personal and property rights 
by the laws of the State and Federal Government while he is 
engaged in so doing. In return for such protection it would 
be but a mild condition imposed upon the transmission of 
swollen and other fortunes to lay a reasonable tax thereon. 
This taxing power is possessed alike by the States and the 
Federal Government. There is one question, however, that 


| 


Congress should consider in connection with this proposed tax | 
levy, and that is the fact that most of the States have been | 


and are now utilizing this power of taxation. 
46 States have inheritance tax 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. 
revenue from this source. 
derived by the States for the year 1905-6 was $10,035,751.71. 


Some of them derive much of their 


Thirty-six of the | 
laws imposing rates rang- | 
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The total amount of revenue thus | 


It is reasonable to suppose that many of the States already | 


levy a rate as high as public sentiment will support. I have 
only to suggest that the Federal Government should exercise 
care and caution in imposing this tax, particularly in time of 
peace, lest its action in so doing should oblige the States, under 


pressure of public sentiment, to abandon this source of revenue. | 


I should favor an income tax in lieu of this, or favor this tax 
in lieu of taxes on necessaries, 

THB INCOMB TAX. 

I desire in this connection to direct the attention of the 
House to the best, the fairest, the most equitable system of 
taxation that has yet been devised—the taxation of incomes. 
Adam Smith, the father of political economy, laid down this 
rule of taxation: 

The subjects of every State ought to contribute toward the support 
of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their re- 
spective abilities—that is, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 

All authors of political economy of reputation are in accord 
with this doctrine. One of our standard text-books, of which 
Dr. Francis Wayland is the author, contains this language: 


Theoretically this is the most equitable of all taxes, since it touches 
men exactly according to their ability. 








533 


form, it involves inequality which bears heavily on those whose in 





comes are small. To relieve this, two measures a employed l 
first is to exempt all incomes below a specified amount rhe ot] is 
to establish two or three grades of income and make the percentage 


greater on the larger income. 
Another standard text-book on this subject was written by 
Professor Thompson, and in which I find the following 


language: 





The fairest form of tax is the income tax. It makes everyone con 
tribute to the wants of the state in proportion to the r } 
joys under its protection While falling equally on : it s 
change in the distribution of capital or in the m rial dire 
industry and has no influence on prices No other is 


assessed and collected. No other brings home to the people so f 
the fact that it is to their interest to insist upon a wise econ 
the national revenue. 

One of our ablest law writers, whose works are known wbhere- 
ever judicial learning is admired, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
makes this statement in his noted work on taxation: 

Taking everything together, nothing can be more just as a principle 
of taxation than that every man should bear his share of the burdens 
of government in proportion to his wealth. 

I have no disposition to tax wealth unnecessarily or unjustly, 
but I do believe that the wealth of the country should bear its 
just share of the burden of taxation and that it should not 
be permitted to shirk that duty. Anyone at all familiar with 
the legislative history of the Nation must admit that the chief 
burdens of government have long been borne by those least 
able to bear them, while accumulated wealth has enjoyed the 
protection and other blessings of the Government and thus far 
escaped most of its accompanying burdens. 

In the consideration of the present tariff bill we hear little 
said on the Republican side about revenue or fair, equitable, and 
just taxation, or the reduction of taxes upon what we eat and 
wear, or relieving the consumer; but the controlling purpose of 
most Members on that side of the House seems to be to secure, 
at all hazards, a protective, and if possible, a prohibitively pro- 
tective tariff rate upon the particular item or items in which 
the already protected interests, in their respective districts, are 
most directly concerned. Instead of a discussion of our system 
of national taxation upon a high plane of patriotic constructive 
statesmanship and along broad national lines, in which favorit- 
ism is condemned, and equal, fair, and just taxation for revenue 
purposes ts the sole and guiding motive, we have seen this debate 
degenerate into a wild, unseemly, and mad scramble on the other 
side of the House to secure the highest degree of protection for 
their respective pets and favorites. Heretofore any suggestion 
from this side of the House that our system of taxation should 
be so adjusted as to require the aggregated wealth of the coun- 
try to bear a fair share of the burden of taxation has usually 
met the disapproval of the other side upon the ground that such 
course would be socialistic, if not unconstitutional. 

WHAT REPLY WILL CONGRESS 

In this connection I am reminded of the following statement 
of Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Attorney-General in Gartield’s Cabi 
net, and brother of the present Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
ported in the papers to have been recently sent to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and Means, in which he asks 
this pertinent question : 

If new taxes must be imposed, why should the co! il incomes and 
the colossal accumulations of the possessors of what Mr. Cart 
self calls “surplus” wealth continue to be exempted from p: 
ation? 

In this same letter he also suggests that many rich persons 
would rather pay taxes that would not interfere with their 
luxuries than witness heavier burdens imposed upon 


MAKE? 


those less fortunate brothers whose lives are passed in that increasing 
calculation of sorrow where hard toil sometimes provides, and som« 
times fails to provide, sufficient daily bread 

I quite agree that this class of wealth would not and could 
not seriously object to the payment of reasonable taxes in ord 


to give some relief to the man of moderate means from taxed 
food, taxed clothing, and taxed shelter. Acting upon this ! 

lief, I introduced during the Sixtieth Congress a bill to provide 
revenue for the Government by levying a tax of 2 per cent upon 


incomes of $4,000 and upward. On the first day of the present 
session I again introduced this measure (H. R. 110.) 


In the event the Ways and Means Co! é iny memb« 
thereof should see fit to do so, it is my purpose at the proper 
time to offer this income-tax bill as an amendment to the rey 
enue bill now pending before the House; and if the re ue Dill 
should thus fail of amendment, I shall ask recognition of tl 
Speaker for the purpose of moving to discharge the Ways and 
Means Committee from further consideration of House bill 110, 
and that the same be then considered by the Hous 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In that connection, I should like to 
ask the gentleman if he thinks there is any likelihood of his 


obtaining recognition for that purpose from this particular 


But if the percentage is uni- | Speaker? 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I would prefer not to commit my- 
self upon that point until I shall have first sought recognition 


for this purpose, but it is sufficient to say that if the Speaker | 


should refuse me, or any other Member who might seek it for a 
like purpose, recognition, then, under the rules of the House, it 
would be impossible 

to express itself upon this measure or a similar one, either as an 
uinendment to the pending bill or as a separate and independent 
measure. 

This bill embraces the substantial features of the income-tax 
law of 1894, with some modifications. The provisions of the 
former law that were declared invalid by unanimous opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States were stricken out. <A 
rate of 3 per cent is imposed upon the incomes of citizens resid- 
ing abroad. The bill to which I refer is proposed as a perma- 
nent law and not to cease operation by time limit, as did the last 
income-tax law. I offer and urge the passage of this measure 
with a full knowledge of the action of the Supreme Court in 
declaring invalid the chief features of the income-tax law of 
1894. I do so for reasons that I shall now endeavor to offer. 
This was a decision by a bare majority of the members of that 
tribunal, the vote standing five justices against the law’s valid- 
ity and four in favor of the same, and one justice changed his 
opinion during one night and has never assigned any reason or 
excuse therefor. No decision of any court of last resort has 
been so universally condemned or its soundness so generally 


questioned as has this one. Its effect was to paralyze one of | 


the strong arms of the taxing power of Congress. 
STATEMENTS OF DISSENTING JUSTICES. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Jackson in his able dissenting 
opinion : 

Considered in all its bearings, this decision is, in my judgment, the 
most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitutional power of Con- 

In the language of Mr. Justice White in his strong dissent- 
ing opinion: 

It reads into the Constitution the most flagrantly unjust, unequal, 
and wrongful system of taxation known to any civilized government. 
* * * It overthrows the settled construction of the Constitution, as 
applied in one hundred years of practice, sanctioned by the repeated and 
unanimous decisions of this court, and taught by every theoretical and 
philosophical writer on the Constitution who has expressed an opinion 
upon the subject. 

In the language of Mr. Justice Brown: 


* * * As it implies a declaration that every income tax must be 
laid according to the rule of apportionment, the decision involves 
nothing less than a surrender of the taxing power to the moneyed 


class 


In the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in his memorable dis- 
senting opinion: 


But the serious aspect of the present decision is that by a new in 
terpretation of the Constitution it so ties the hands of the legislative 
branch of the Government that without an amendment of that in 
strument, or unless this court, at son future time, should return to 
the old theory of the Constitution, Congress can not subject to taxa- 
tion however great the needs or pri ng the nece ities of the Gov- 
ernment—either the invested personal property of the country, bonds, 
stocks, and investments of all kinds, or the income arising from the 
renting of real estate, or from the yield of personal property, except 
by the grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the 
States. 


Mr. Chairman, the vigorous, not to say indignant, manner in 
which the four dissenting justices, in their unanswered and 
unanswerable opinions, controverted and resented the reason- 
ing and conclusions of the majority of the court has excited the 
admiration and won the hearty appreval of every true lover of 
constitutional government. These dissenting opinions contain a 
timely and solemn warning to Congress that one of its most 
vital powers under the Constitution is destroyed by this decision, 
and offer the hope that it may at some future time be reviewed 
and reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the plain duty of Congress to jealously 
guard and protect its rights, privileges, and prerogatives as one 
of the three great coordinate departments of the Government. 
But two methods are open by which to secure to Congress its tax- 
ing power lost under this decision, namely: An amendmentto the 
Constitution, or a reversal by the Supreme Court of its former 
decision. The former expedient is impractical, if not entirely 
impossible at this time in this case. An amendment would re- 
quire the affirmative action of two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress and three-fourths of the States concurring. Statis- 
ticians have figured that 8 per cent of the people could prevent 
an amendment to the Constitution. The latter alternative of 
seeking a reversal is, therefore, the only feasible course now 
open to Congress. 


so unjust, inequitable, and unfair to the different States as would 
render this method unfeasible. Twenty million dollars was 
levied by the Government under the rule of apportionment dur- 
ing the civil war, but the levy proved so harsh, unequal, and 


for the House, during the present session, | 





— 


| discriminating in its effect that much of same was never col- 
| lected, and the portion collected was refunded to the States py 
_ Congress in 1891. This method of levying an income tax has 
been characterized by all persons as impractical and of no 
| utility. 

in speaking of the application of the rule of apportionment to 
incomes derived from real estate, the yield of personalty, and 
invested personalty, Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

No such apportionment can possibly be made without doing gross 
| injustice to the many for the benefit of the favored few in particular 

States. Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among 
| the States, upon the basis simply of their population, taxation of per- 
sonal property, or of incomes, would tend to arouse such indignation 
among the freemen of America that it would never be repeated. 
* * * Under that system, the people of a State containing 1,000,000 
of inhabitants, who receive annually $20,000,000 of income from real 
and personal property, would pay not more than would be exacted from 
| the people of another State having the same number of inhabitants, 
| but who receive income from the same kind of property of only 
| $5,000,000, 

| Mr. Chairman, the taxing power of Congress is broad and 
| comprehensive, the Constitution imposing only three limitations 
| upon it, to wit: No duties shall be levied upon exports from 
| States; direct taxes shall be levied according to the rule of 
apportionment; duties, excises, and imposts must be uniform. 
| The sole power and duty of levying and collecting taxes, and so 
forth, to defray the expenses of the Government is vested in 
Congress. 

I insist that it is the imperative duty of Congress, when one 
| of its important powers under the Constitution is questioned or 
| destroyed by action of a coordinate branch of the Government, 

to invoke every remedy at its command for the restoration of 
that lost power. 

That a fair, equitable, and comprehensive income-tax law can 
be devised so as to conform to the last decision of the Supreme 
Court I emphatically deny. Under that decision Congress is 
prohibited from taxing all incomes derived from the rents of 
real estate and invested personalty, thus leaving the burden 
almost entirely upon the incomes of trades, professions, and other 
incomes derived from personal exertion. In 1{4 real property 
comprised more than sixty billions of our one hundred and ten 
billions of national wealth, while the value of personalty com- 
posed the bulk of the remainder. The folly and injustice of 
exempting from taxation incomes derived from this fabulous 
wealth and at the same time imposing a tax upon incomes de- 
rived mainly from personal exertion is apparent. 

In the light of the conditions I have enumerated President 
Roosevelt repeatedly declared himself in favor of an income 
tax, and in his annual message of 1907 made the following 
statement: 

A graduated income tax of the proper type would be a desirable 
feature of federal taxation, and it is to be hoped that one may be 
devised which the Supreme Court will declare constitutional. 

In a speech at Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1907, President 
Taft used the following language: 

In times of great national need, however, an income tax would 
be of great assistance in furnishing means to carry on the Govern- 
ment, and it is not free from doubt how the Supreme Court, with 
changed membership, would view a new income tax under such condi- 
tions. The court was nearly evenly divided in the last case, and 
during the civil war great sums were collected by an income tax 
without judicial interference. 

This observation of the President raises the inquiry, If an 
income tax is valid in time of war, why is it not also valid in 
time of peace? 

In speaking upon this precise point, Justice Harlan said: 

Is it to be understood that the courts may annul an act of Congress 
imposing a tax on incomes whenever, in their judgment, such legis- 
lation is not demanded by any public emergency or pressing necessity? 
Is a tax on income permissible in a time of war, but unconstitutional 
in a time of peace? Is the judiciary to supervise the action of the 
legislative branch of the Government upon oes of public policy? 
Are they to override the will of the people, as expressed by their 
chosen servants, because, In their judgment, the particular means em- 
ployed by Congress in execution of the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution are not the best that could have been devised, or are not 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the objects for which the Govern- 
ment was established? 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not offer the observation I am about 
to make as even persuasive authority in this connection, but 
only to emphasize the importance of the powers and duties of 
the legislative branch of any government, I would suggest that 
no court of last resort in any other country undertakes to veto 

| or nullify a solemn enactment of the legislative branch. Since 
the revolution of 1688, no English court has ever asserted the 
right to set aside an act of Parliament. 


| 
DUTY OF CONGRESS. 
To levy an income tax by the rule of apportionment would be 


I agree that Members of Congress are under oath to support 
the Constitution, and that it is the duty of the Supreme Court, 
under proper circumstances, to construe and expound that in- 


| strument; but I submit that where, in the judgment of Members 


of Congress, a palpably erroneous decision has been rendered 
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by the Supreme Court, stripping the coordinate legislative 
branch of the Government of one of its strong arms of power 
and duty—a decision overturning a line of decisions extending 
over a hundred years of the Nation’s history, a decision violat- 
ing the doctrine laid down by all text-book writers and com- 
mentators on the Constitution, a decision running counter to 
the fixed policies of every department of the Government as 


uniformly pursued for more than a century—I say, under these | 


circumstances, every Member of Congress owes to himself and 
to the country the duty of exhausting every reasonable and 
legitimate means to secure a review by the court of the ques- 
tions erroneously decided. 

Courts are not always infallible, as this decision clearly 
demonstrates. Furthermore, courts have reversed themselves 
many times on many questions, and will doubtless continue to 
do so. Legislative and political thought is subject to more or 
less fluctuation. Likewise, judicial interpretation and con- 
struction is sometimes affected by new judicial philosophy and 
by new and changed conditions occurring in the social and 
economic world. The Supreme Court of the United States some 
years ago reversed itself in what is known as the “ legal-tender 
ease.” This act of Congress was first held invalid, but later 
on two new members were added to that court, a rehearing of 
the case was had, with the result that the former decision was 
reversed and stands reversed until this day. It is entirely 
proper that Congress should pass another income-tax act, again 
raising the important questions deemed to have been erroneously 
decided by the Supreme Court heretofore, and by this course 
secure a rehearing upon these controverted questions. Justice 
Brown made the following statement, that would be pertinent 
here : 

Covgress ought never to legislate in raising the revenues of the 
Government in fear that important laws like this shall encounter the 
veto of this court through a change in its opinion or be crippled 
in great political crises by its inability to raise a revenue for imme- 
diate use. , 

I say it is a gross dereliction of duty for Congress to tamely 
and meekly acquiesce in the patent errors of the income-tax de- 
cision of 1894, and sit with folded and tied hands until all 
means of securing a rehearing have been first exhausted. ‘Then, 
and not until then, should Congress finally abandon all hope of 
regaining this lost power and duty. 

It is exceedingly important that these controverted questions 
should be settled right in time of peace, for, if our country 
should become involved in war with a great naval power, it is 
not impossible that our foreign commerce would be reduced to 
a minimum and little revenue would be derived from imports; 
in which event the proposed tax would be indispensable. How- 
ever, the almost world-wide practice has made this a peace tax 
as well as a war tax. 

England derives $160,000,000 annually from this tax. Three- 
fourths of this sum is collected “ at the source; ”’ that is, the em- 
ployer retains and pays the tax direct to the Government, so 
that it does not pass through the hands of the taxpayer under 
this system of collection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow 
an interruption? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman state 
what, under the English law, is the smallest income liable to 
an income tax? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Seven hundred and fifty dollars. I 
can not say but what under the income-tax system now in op- 
eration in England several new features have been introduced. 
In the first place, they have a graded system, under which certain 
rates are imposed upon incomes of certain amounts. Further- 
more, they proceed to differentiate, as it is termed in the lan- 
guage of their law, and by that is meant a particular rate of 
taxation is imposed on “ unearned” incomes; that is, incomes 
derived from invested personal property or from the rent of real 
estate; whereas a different and lower rate is imposed upon 
“earned” incomes; that is, incomes derived from personal 
exertion or labor. 

The graded system is represented to have been adopted be- 
cause public policy required the imposition of taxes upon very 
small salaries. In this country, under the laws of this char- 
acter that were last in operation, the minimum income upon 
which tax was imposed was $4,000, so that the graded system 





did not become necessary and really would not have applied in | 


the sense and with the efficacy that it does in connection with 
the English system, where small incomes are taxed. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Well, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question right there. In the investigation of income 
tax, does it turn out that there are more graded income taxes, 
or flat rates? F 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. In almost each instance, in 
as my investigation has extended, they usually have \ 


called “the graded system,” ranging from about 1 per ce 
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so far 


Vbat 1s 


to as high, usually, as 5 per cent, but sometimes as high as 10 




















per cent, imposed upon incomes of different amounts But in 
some countries I observe that instead of imposing a per 

of taxes upon certain incomes they impose so much money 
taxes upon certain categories of income. 

Satisfactory income-tax systems are in operation in praet 

| cally all the countries of the world, save the United States 
France, and Russia. The popular legislative branch of France 
recently passed a graduated income-tax bill by an overwhelmil 
vote, the estimated receipts from which will be $138,000,000 an 
nually. Among other countries having an income-tax system 
long in successful operation might be mentioned Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, the Nether] nds 
Austria, Bavaria, and so on. 

The income-tax systems of other countries differ. Sor t 
the whole income of the taxpayer, as in Pri 1, wi t 3 
are imposed only on such sources of income as are eached 
by other taxes. In most foreign countries a minimum income 
is exempted for income-tax purposes. Outside of Great Britain, 
the amount of incomes so exempted usually 1 S150 
to $250. 

Had I the time, I should be glad to offer a detailed stat 
relative to the income-tax systems of other countries, toget] 
with a showing as to their effect upon trad ions, the 
distribution of wealth, the percentage of people af 1 there 
and other effects of this system of taxation. 

I do not deem it necessary at this time to enter upon cf led 
discussion of the constitutional pl ises of this ] tion. L do wish 
to say, however, that since the Hylton case was decided by 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1796, in which tl 
court unanimously held that there were only two | f diz 
taxes, namely, poll taxes and taxes on land,it has not | st 
ously insisted that the taxation of incomes involved the | 
of a direct tax until the Supreme Court so held in 1894 Ee 
to this time, there were five Supreme Court decisions to the 
trary, rendered in each inst e by a unanime i 
income-tax laws have been imposed since the beginning 
Government. The principle involved in this tax at one t 
met the hearty approval of both the Democratic and R« 
parties. This tax was levied by the l ty r tl 
war, as well as during the war, re} w 
vigorously opposed by the ablest Repu t smer that 
time. I wish I now had the time "y 
this system and its successful operation. 

Hon. Hugh MeCulloch, Secret: of the T Sury 1 his abl 
report on the state of the finances, strongly suggested le 
of retaining, at least, many features of this tax and r 
instead the tax on articles of necessity. John Sh i 
Senator from Ohio, speaking in op) osition to the repeal , 
come tax, among other things, said: 

ears of further experience will nvince t w! 
that a system « ’ mal xes W *h S 
upon consumption, and t 
at j WwW! x N ‘ 
1used the prot } 
a ioe ; 
rson consumes in pl rtion 
ne 1 t t l 
rel 1 to the ! f 
to ti W f ‘ : 
th fundamer l 
ion of ¢ } 
this time the bens i of |} i l red 
Ss s 1! la ow é 
. 1 par | it tl I 
ed, ¥ t tax i essal 
I ) r i > 

I have not yet heard a logical reason offered ir 
this method of taxation. The apologists of tl 
opposition to this legislation, offer 
it causes the people of wealth to commit , 
offensively inquisitorial. Replying to the S 
challenge the closest comparison of the 
for the collection of an income tax with the 1 
ment laws of the different States and the pre 
revenue laws of the Government. In most of the S 
| ment blanks are presented to each taxpayer and | 
| to make a detailed showing therein as to his pr i 
oath. If he fails to list a promissory note or oth g 
tion, he is denied the assistance of the rts in ; 
Furthermore, in case he makes a false affid dule 
or refuses to make affidavit, he is guilty of =<] vd 
upon trial and conviction thereof is subject to fine d ir 
ceration in the county jail or workhouse. In additioz ost 
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States have revenue agents, back-tax attorneys, and so forth, 
whose privilege and duty it is to prosecute diligent search and 
scrutinize the business or property of a taxpayer, and by means 
of back assessments and court prosecutions see that no property 
subject to taxation escapes. 

Anyone at all familiar with the methods of collecting our in- 
ternal revenue knows that from the moment a citizen lands at 
one of our ports of entry all his baggage and other belongings 
are searched and scrutinized, that no dutiable articles may es- 
cape. In addition, different blank declarations must be filled 
out, subscribed, and sworn to. We see oath piled on oath before 
the customs officials relax their hold. And even with these pre- 
cautions goods, wares, and merchandise subject to duties aggre- 
gating millions of dollars elude the eye of the customs official 
and are smuggled into this country. The same rigid methods 
govern the collection of taxes on whisky and other internal reve 
nue. Mr. Chairman, our present internal-revenue facilities are 
amply sufficient for the collection of an income tax, barring the 
possible necessity for the appointment of a few additional deputy 
collectors. The experience of the Government in the collection 
of this tax shows that its cost was only 2 per cent, being less 
than the cost of collecting any other tax ever imposed. 

WOULD IT MAKE LIARS OF THE RICH? 

The astonishing objection to this tax is sometimes offered that 
its imposition would make liars and perjurers of the holders 
of great wealth subject to the same; that rather than con- 
tribute a small portion of their colossal incomes to the Govern- 
ment that protects them in their life, liberty, and property they 
would unhesitatingly commit perjury. I believe this is a slander 
upon even the idle holders of idle wealth and the possessors of 
colossal incomes, but if this shameful defense is true, then I say 
that every tax dodger should be rigorously subjected to the 
thumbscrews of the law. Persons who would dodge the payment 
of an income tax are doubtless already evading the payment of 
other taxes. They could not well emigrate to other countries 
without being there confronted by a similar income tax of per- 
haps a higher rate. 

HOW THE RICH EVADE OTHER TAXES. 

I recently noticed an interesting newspaper report of the per- 
sonal assessment for taxation of many of the millionaires and 
other holders of immense fortunes in New York. John D. Rock- 
efeller was down for $2,500,000 personal taxes; William Rock- 
efeller, $300,000; Andrew Carnegie, $5,000,000; Mrs. Russell 
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coming aroused. The American people are loudly, insistently 
demanding that this infamous system of class legislation sball 
cease, and unless this Congress regards their wishes they will 
soon compel compliance, even if they have to resort to a reno- 
vated Congress. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAMER. Mr. Chairman, to have a good, old-fashioned 
grandmother, literally inclined, is one of the chief blessings 
vouchsafed by a thoughtful Providence to man. 

I remember mine very distinctly. She was one of those kind, 
venerable old ladies, full of “ wise saws and modern instances,” 
with which she would often undertake to correct the sometimes 
noisy and always troublesome pranks of a robust youngster. 
One of her favorite couplets was supposed to be the true and 
exact description of a very circumspect small boy, and ran about 
as follows: 

Speak when you’re spoken to; 
Do as you're bid; 

Keep your mouth shut, 
And you'll never be chid. 


In the good old days back yonder that roundelay never arose 
above the dignity of a nursery rhyme, but I understand that 
the scope of its wise admonitions has been enlarged in recent 
years until it now applies to and includes all new Congressmen. 
And it is well. The brand-new Congressman, especially if he 
hails from the far West, is not supposed to impress this great 
body with the gravity of any situation. He does not carry 
enough weight to make a dent in the pavement on Pennsylvania 
avenue except in July and August, when the scorching rays of a 
sympathetic southern sun softens the asphalt up, and then, along 


| about May or June, the “ Iron Duke of American Politics,” “* by 


and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” promptly ad- 
journs Congress for the heated period, thus depriving him of 
that poor satisfaction. [Laughter and applause. ] 

But through the courtesy of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, who is alike the sturdy father of this bill as well as 
the kind and indulgent parent of the youngsters of this Con- 
gress, possibly because I was a “ good Indian ” and complacently 
followed my file leader in the organization of this House and 
got duly “cussed” by a portion of my constituents therefor, 
but more probably on the theory that what little I may say 


|} can not possibly result in the defeat or serious mutilation of 


Sage, $5,000,000; John Jacob Astor, $300,000; Perry Belmont, | 


$150,000; Cornelius N. Bliss, $100,000; the seven Vanderbilts, 
combined total, $2,900,000; Charles F. Murphy, $5,000; Jacob H. 
Schiff, $200,000; Joseph Pulitzer, $500,000; J. P. Morgan, 
$400,000 ; while George J. Gould, August Belmont, Hetty Green, 
William Waldorf Astor, and Richard Croker managed to escape 
without any assessment. 

These assessments given in at paltry sums by the possessors 
of what might most properly be termed “swollen wealth,” if 
true, reveal in a striking manner the insignificant sums con- 
tributed to the Government by those most able to pay. This 
showing presents the strongest argument in support of the taxa- 
tion of incomes, because it would seem that this class of people 
consider themselves almost immune from any kind of taxation, 
in the light of their patent evasion of the tax laws of New York. 
It is manifest that no tax law enacted by the States or the Fed- 
eral Government within recent years has effectively reached 
the holders of great wealth or the possessors of large incomes. 
It is an outrageous governmental policy that constantly pro- 
tects this class of wealth and its owners without exacting rea- 
sonable taxes in return. 

“TAX WEALTH, NOT POVERTY.” 


this bill at the present stage of its consideration, I have been 
allotted a little time to-day. 

There is no legislation of more general and far-reaching im- 
portance to the people at large than that contemplated under 
the “ metal schedule” of the present tariff bill. It directly af- 
fects the great mining industry of this country, which, with 
farming, is the real source and foundation of all our national 
wealth; and if prosperity is to remain and abide with us, these 
particular industries must be encouraged, reasonable profits 
maintained, and productivity increased. The history of the 
past gives fair warning that low prices for our farm products 
and our metals mean sympathetic stagnation in the store, the 
bank, the shop, the office, and the mill. If the miner can afford 
to pay the duty on the materials he consumes, including the pro- 
ductions of the farm, the farmer can certainly do so without 
great burden; and as every other line of profitable endeavor de- 


| pends on mining and farming, I am unable to grasp the philos- 


ophy that permits dependents to seriously complain. ° 

The incentive that lures the prospector from the pleasures of 
civilization and the comforts of home into the inhospitable but 
fascinating western hills is the possibility of sometime and 
somewhere discovering a “bonanza;” in other words, a pro- 
ductive, or, if you please, a paying mine. In the days prior to 


| the so-called “ crime of ’73,” such a mine was one that produced 


Mr. Chairman, for the Government to refuse to so levy taxes | 


is equivalent to saying to the father that, in case of war, he is 
expected to give up his son, that he may shed his blood and, if 
necessary, Surrender his life in defense of his country’s flag, 
but that the man of great wealth shall not be required to con- 
tribute even $1 with which to defray the expense of that war. 
The world has never seen such colossal fortunes as we behold 
in the present age. ‘Their owners are richly able to pay taxes. 
Why does the Government, founded as it was upon the doctrine 
of equality, persist in taxing every article of necessity which 
the poor widow must buy, while it permits citizens residing in 


in paying quantities either of four metals—gold, silver, copper, 
or lead. Consequently, the hopeful and hardy miner went forth 


| upon his quest feeling that he had four chances of success. And 


other countries to hold property here of probably $100,000,000 | 


in value on which the Government declines to levy even a single 
cent of tax? The proposed revenue bill presents the monstrous 
proposition of imposing the highest average tax rate known to 
the fiscal history of the country upon almost everything the 
American people eat and wear and otherwise consume, and at 
the same time virtually exempting the Carnegies, the Vander- 
bilts, the Astors, the Morgans, and the Rockefellers, with their 
aggregated billions of hoarded wealth. Public sentiment is be- 


right diligently he worked, his tribe increased, and the treasure- 
laden stage coaches and gold-lined ships from California, Flor- 
ence, Boise Basin, the Comstock, and Black Hills were the legiti- 
mate results. 

In the early forties the available money supply of this country 

yas less than $7.87 per capita. The market price of labor was 
paid, as well as measured, in the products of the farm. The 
“coon skin” was the recognized medium of exchange, and real, 
actual money, in sufficient quantities to carry on the hibernating 
commerce of the country, was unknown. 

In 1849 California laid the first fruits of her wonderful treas- 
ure at the feet of the Republic. She produced that year nearly 
$50,000,000 in silver and gold, and the evolution of “God's 
chosen ” from a community of horse traders into a nation whose 
commercial strides and industrial growth have been unprece- 
dented in the world’s history, first began. 

In 1873 silver was demonetized, and the market price of that 
metal soon fell from $1.29 to 80 cents per ounce, thus eliminat- 
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ing silver as an incentive to further exploration, and aia) 
the prospe«tor’s possibility of discovering a paying mine in due | ‘ 
proportion, for no one familiar with the subject will seriously | 
contend that the “ white metal” at the present market price can | 
be profitably mined, except when found with its metallic affin- | 
ity—lead. Today the profitable mine is one that produces | 
either gold, copper, or silver and lead combined, and, as a result, | 
the incentive to further mining development in this country has | 
been decreased from four to three, and I am here to hazard the 
prediction that if the present tariff on lead in ore and pigs is 
now reduced, the mining of lead and silver in the United States, 
from Canada to Mexico, will be destroyed; and by that act, 
having reduced the possibilities of success in this great industry | 
again from three to two, you will have further discouraged the 
prospecting of our mountains, not for lead and silver alone, but 
for gold and copper also, with the result that you will have 
seriously crippled, if not entirely destroyed, a legitimate, hon- 
orable, and productive industry that has added more real, lust- | 
ing, and intrinsic wealth to the Nation than any other known to | 
man. For the opening up of mines in the industry, courage, and 
intelligence of mining men has done more to develop the larger 
part of our country than anything I know. 

The trappers and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company, a 
first invaded the great Northwest, and the hardy and adver 
turous partisans who later followed in the great “ Pathfinder’s” 
train, were simply prospectors in disguise. They trapped and | 
hunted beaver in the winter, only to procure a “grub stake” 
for prospecting in the spring. And thus the mines were first dis 
covered and the trails leading to them “ blazed.” Then the rail- 
roads were constructed and the mills and smelters built. Then 
the farmer and stockman came; towns and cities, attracted by 
the splendid market for their products, made possible by the | 
opening of the mines, sprang up on every hand; and the rail- 
roads and subsequent extensions have been busy ever since 
transporting the products of these mines to the Atlantic sea- | 
board and returning laden with eastern merchandise and the | 
products of New England spindles, mills, and factories. The | 
balance of trade always has been, and now is, in your favor, 
for we of the West are not a manufacturing people. We are | 
essentially producers of raw material, and as such are not com- | 
petitors of yours. We do not compete with our own flesh and | 
blood; our commercial rivals are to be found in Canada, in 
Mexico, and beyond the seas. But, my brethren, at the expense 
of being thought an alarmist, I am here to-day to prophesy 
that if by unwise, thoughtless, and selfish legislation you cripple 
and destroy our industries we will, in a few short years, de 
velop into competitors, the cheapness and excellency of whose 
finished products will make you of the East regret your incon 
siderate haste and narrow policy. Nature has, indeed, been 
prodigal in bestowing blessings on the West. The raw materials 
that go to make up the finished product are hard by ideal fac 
tory sites. We have timber, wood, iron, coal, and limestone in 
abundance, and more watts of electric energy now flowing un 
curbed, unbridled, and useless to the sea than was ever dreamed | 
of in your philosophy. 

There is hardly a county in the State of Idaho that can not 
produce within her borders at the minimum of cost enough 
electric power—the cheapest known to man—to drive all the 
wheels and spindles of the largest manufacturing city in the | 
Union. The labor necessary to man those wheels and spindles | 
is now profitably employed within our smelters and our mines. | 
It is true they receive good wages, better than those paid to 
the average factory hand, but the risks they take, the dangers | 

| 
i 





they face, the hazards they run, and the additional cost of 
living is greater by far and fully justifies the increase. But 
once reduce the tariff on lead, lumber, wool, and sugar beets, 
which are our raw materials, below a just and fair margin of | 
protection, which means that our labor must suffer an unfair | 
and unjust reduction of wages, or seek employment in other and 
different lines, and you will wake up some bright, frosty morn 
ing and discover that the manufacturing center of the Union 
has moved west “ between two suns.” 

And were it not that western patriotism is coextensive with 
the Republic; were it not that we are ever ready with voice | 
and vote and arms and men, when necessary, to extend that | 

| 


patriotism over the East and South and North and every other 
spot on earth where Old Glory proudly floats, we might, with 
that selfish propriety that some of you are apparently ever ready 
to display, suppress this note of warning and permit you to 
legislate your factories from East to West; to make of New 
iIngland an erstwhile golf links, where, in future years, some 
thrifty descendant of the “man who made coal oil famous,’ 
will alone be financially able to engage in the modern game of 
“shinney,” while the great-grandsons of your captains of indus- 
try will be so reduced in pride and purse that they will gladly 








essay the réle of “caddy,” and for a much needed quarter of a 


dollar chase the rubber ball, which would simply mean that the 
legislative and political sins of the father will be visited on the 
children, “even unto the third and fourth generations. 


[Laughter and applause. ] 
While the mining of lead is not exclusively 2 western ftndus 


try, it is substantially so, for we produce two-thirds of the 
entire output of the Nation in the Rocky Mountain West. Of 
the 350,000 tons of lead taken from the ground last year, one 
third came from Colorado, Utah, Montana, and Nevada, one 


third fre m the Mississippi Valley, and one-third from my own 
fair State of Idaho. The total of this vast quantity, together 


with the accompanying silver, aggregated in value 540,000,000 
In extracting the ore containing these values, reducing the same 
to the form of concentrates, as we are compelled to do in th 
West, and the smelting of the same, some 25,000 workmen, the 


most skillful, reliable, and competent in the world, were em 
ployed. In the transportation of this vast tonnage from the 


mouth of the mine to the smelter for treatment another 25,000 
| were employed. The value of the gold and silver ores that are 
smelted on a lead basis probably represent another forty mi nm 
and employs, probably, another 50,000 men, and upon the indus 
try and fidelity of this grand army 500,000 women and children 
depend for shelter, clothing, and their daily bread. The myr: 
of towns and villages that have grown up around and becaus 
of these great mines and smelters are legion, and the tradesn , 
mechanics, artisans, and farmers, whose decent comfort and 
modest prosperity rest on and abide with the present : 
prosperity of this great industry, are so many as to def, 
rate computation. During the year 1907 one canyon i single 
county of the State of Idaho produced 111.697 tons o : l 
and 5.554.850 ounces of fine silver, the total va of i 
imounted to $15.555.315, and with that liberal, sh] i for 
which the West is justly famous this almost prodigious sum 
was distributed as follows: 
Forty seven per cent, or $7.310.998, was the original cost of 
production at the mine: of this, $4.S25.260 was paid for | 
the major part of which was expended by 6,000 toilers s 
| ployed for the necessaries and luxuries of life and for 

sition and maintenance of their homes The gt n field 

the agricultural States, from the Mississippi River I 
Ocean, were liberally drawn upon to supply their tables; the 
apparel for themselves and families, t furniture for their 
homes, and the countless other manufactured articles required 
by a well-paid and intelligent American lusty \ 
were requisitioned from the manufacturing States 


of the Mississippi 

Thirty-three per cent, or $5,133,254, was paid for tr I 
tion and smelting, which was again distributed by the r is 
and smelters as wages to labor, and by the latter again expended 
for raiment, food, and other necessary suppli 

The remaining 20 per cent, or $3,111,063, represented t! 
rewird to the vast capital invested, amounting in 1 ! 
bers to $25,000,000 in these mines, and if you «de 
the annual interest charge and a reasonable 


will agree with me that the net returns are indeed ns S 
for modesty in these days of corporate avariciousness and 
greed. [Applause.] 

The most formidable competitor we have in the prod n 
of lend—because of accessibility, including chea ess of ti 
portation to our markets, the abundance and low c of bor, 
and the unusually large values of silver contents in th ( 
is Mexico, our sister Republic on the south. I do1 it 
exaggeration to say that Mexico has within her borders the 
richest lend mines now operating in the world. The almost 

| total absence of labor organizations, the infrequency of sti 3 
or lockouts, the few wants and comforts demanded or expected 

| by the peons, and the constantly increasing mining effici y 
of the same, all combine to make hers the cheapest Le 
lead-producing field. 

At the present time the lead mines of that country. owns 
and controlled by a single American corporation, are jn y 

| 3,000 tons per month or a production of 10,000 tons | mn 
in excess of our own. 

The cost of mining everywhere naturally resolves itself into 
these principal factors: Mining, milling, freight, and smelt 
And right here I desire to make a few comparisons w , in 
my judgment, show the ever-present danger of Mexican « 
petition. I shall use Idaho prices in doing so, because of great 
familiarity with conditions there, and a thorough investi ! 
has convinced me that the fixed charges of mining In my own 


State are a fair average for the other States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountain West. 

The cost of production in the West is steadily increasing every 
year. The average profit-bearing life of a mine is small and 


Des 





cireumseribed. The ‘dead work” necessary in its first pros- 
pecting and development more than consumes the “ output” of 
its early days, and the cost of production steadily increases in 
its later years because of the deep mining made necessary by 
working out the upper levels. The day when a lead-silver mine 
in this country paid from the grass roots down has long since 
passed into history, and the deep mining of the present neces- 
sarily requires more powerful, intricate, and expensive machin- 
ery, newer hoisting works, larger pumps; and the annual fixed 
charge for these items alone represents many thousands of 


additional cay c 

The cost of smelting in the United States and Mexico is about 
the same, but a comparison of the difference in the cost of 
freight and the labor here and there is indeed startling 

I shall not presume on the intelligence of the House by quot- 


ing statisties to demonstrate that Mexican labor is to be pro- 
cured at less wages than our own. It is sufficient to say that 
the wages paid American miners in this country is three times 
that paid in Mexico. 

The freight rate from the Mexican mine to the smelter at 
Monterey is $3 per ton of ore, or $6 per ton of lead, and from 


Monterey to New York the freight rate is $4 per ton, making 


per ton of ore, or $20 per ton of lead, and from the smelter 
to New York is $7 per ton additional, making a total freight 
charge of $27 per ton of lead. 

Those Members of the House not familiar with mines and 
mining, because of dearth of time or lack of opportunity to in- 
vestigate the facts, will no doubt be much surprised, and prob- 
ably incredulous, when I say that lead can be, and is, sold for 
2 cents per pound at the mouth of the Mexican mine, and even 
at that low price carries a profit, while in Idaho the actual cost 
of production is 4 cents per pound, not counting the interest on 
the million dollars that represents the average capital invested 
in a producing mine or amortization on the plant. 

And in this connection I can not refrain from calling atten- 
tion to a part of the testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Committee by Mr. C. E. Allen, of Utah, relative to the 
cost of production and the accruing profits on a ton of lead ore. 
I have spared no efforts to verify his figures, and after doing so 
I have arrived at the unalterable conclusion that they are a 
fair average for all the lead-producing States of the West, in- 
cluding Idaho. Mr. Allen says: 

In the year 1906, upon which I have based my figures, because those 
are more complete, we produced 125,342,836 pounds of lead, or 164 
pounds of lead per ton of ore, and this contained 68,340 ounces of gold, 
or 0.089 ounces of gold per ton. This lead also carried with it 
9,406,758 ounces of silver, or 12.27 ounces of silver per ton. 
82 per cent of the silver produced in Utah came from lead ores. Be- 
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necessary, and continued pumping is required, else the lower 
workings of the mine will “ cave” and fill with water, entailing 
more labor and expense in refitting it for werk than would 
ordinarily result from a reasonable period of unprofitable min- 
ing, because of low prices. 

Under these circumstances it would seem absurd to further 
contend that lead mining can be profitably prosecuted in this 
country without the continued aid and assistance of the present 
protective tariff. I am not unmindful of the fact that some 
able, honest, and conscientious Members of this body contend 
otherwise, but in doing so, I am inclined to the belief that they 
are misled by the exaggerated statements that come from those 
whose business would be greatly benefited by a reduction in the 
existing schedules. 

For instance, we hear the allegation often made that our 
neighbors on the north, without protection, are enabled to suc- 
cessfully compete with lead produced in Mexico. I deny the al- 
legation. There is considerable lead mined in British Columbia, 
but upon every pound there thus produced the Canadian gov- 
ernment pays a bounty of three-fourths of a cent per pound, 
and, in addition, the Dominion laws provide for an ad valorem 


| duty of 15 per cent upon all imports. This bounty, taken with 
a total transportation cost of $10 per ton of lead in all. The | 


rate from the Coeur d’Alenes, in Idaho, to the smelter is $10 | 


the ad valorem duty on the present London price of lead, affords 
the Canadian producer a protection of approximately $1.35 per 


hundred pounds, or a very slight reduction, only 15 cents per 
| hundred pounds under our present duty, which reduction is 


more than overbalanced by the increased expense of mining 
here. 

It has been contended on the floor of this House that the 
American Smelting and Refining Company, the so-called “ lead 
trust,” and not the miner, is the real beneficiary of the existing 
tariff, because such tariff enables it to arbitrarily fix the price 
of lead to the consumer. I am at a loss to understand how 
anyone can adjust such conclusion to present existing facts. 
The American Smelting and Refining Company is one of the 
very big corporations of this country. Its capitalization reaches 
many millions, and I have no doubt contains enough water to 
float a battle ship. In recent years some of us have acquired 
the habit of shying at a large array of figures, because they 
are large; of ascribing to money, when collected in unusual sums, 
attributes it knows not of, and voluntarily conceding to men 
controlling these vast sums powers quite often impossible of 
accomplishment. Now, I have no doubt that in its original con- 
ception this great corporation aspired to be a “ malefactor,” 
but the great trouble has been that when it came to a show- 
down it could not play the part. It is the old, old story—* the 


| spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” If the trust is able to 


That is, | 


tween 26 and 27 per cent of the gold produced in the State came from | 


the same source. The average value of the metals produced in lead ores 
in that year from this State were as follows: Lead, 
pound ; gold, $20.67 per ounce; silver, 67 cents per ounce. 

The value of the contents per ton was: Lead, $9.52; gold, $1.84; and 
silver, $8.22; making a total value of each ton of lea 


rd ore pr niuced 
$19.38 It cost the miner to produce this ore as follows: Ten per cent 


5.7 cents per 


arbitrarily fix the price of its product, it occurs to me that the 
present moment is, or, in fact, any time during the last sixteen 
months, has been a mighty propitious time to fix it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been playing a losing game during most of 
that time and has been forced to dispose of its product on a 


| continually falling market. At present it is selling lead at 4 


deduction from the price of lead cost him $0.93, and 5 per cent deduction | 


from the price of gold cost him $0.09 per ton; 5 per « 
the price of silver cost him $0.41; average wagon and railway haul cost 
him $2.50 per ton; sampling, $0.50 a ton; smelting, $8 a ton 
ing, $3.50 a ton Some of those figures are estimates of my own, but 
they are well within the facts and the sum total is conservative. Th: 
total cost, then, to the miner, was $15.93, and he received $79.38 per 
ton, which would leave on apparent profit of $3.45 per ton. INom this 


; and min 


ent deduction from | 


cents a pound that actually cost it $4.10 to $4.50 per hundred. 

A trust is not generally organized or conducted along elee- 
mosynary or philanthropic lines. Sentiment and expediency are 
two words that are painfully and persistently absent from the 


| trust’s vocabulary. Its mission on earth is to make money, and 


should be taken at least 10 per cent for writing off the property A 
mine is not like a farm—the longer you mine it the less you have. The 
longer a farm is worked the better it should be, and any careful business | 
man will write off at least 10 per cent of his mine each year. * *” . 


If we take off, then, the 10 per cent for amortization, as it is sometimes 
called, we have $3.10 per ton for each ton of ore mined in 1906, which 
comes to the miner. But during this year the price of 1 
normally high—about a cent and a half higher than it has averaged 
during the last fifteen years. The price of lead to-day is 4.5 cents per 
pound. In 1906 it averaged 5.7 We can not expect, on the aver- 
age, that lead will be much more than 4.3 per pound, even with the 
present tariff If we take the difference between the price of lead in 
1906 and the price of lead to-day it would reduce the profit per ton on 
the ore produced that year $2.25 per ton—$2.29, to be exact 


ad was ab- 





fhere is another thing: When this lead ore was produced the aver 
age value of silver was 67 cents an ounce so-day it is 50 cents, or 
less. That represents a loss on each ton of ore of the same average value 
as we produced in 1906 of $2.09 . . . So that if these two reduc 


tions in the value of the tonnage produced in 1906, or a similar ton 
nage, should come at the same time it would more than wipe out all 
the profit that was made upon the 766,530 tons of lead ore produced in 
Utah in 1906 And under the conditions which now exist, and the 
relative value of labor in Mexico and Utah, the miners of Utah wish to 
ask this committee that the tariff on lead be not interfered with 

Which means that the average lead-silver mine of the West 
to-day, with lead at 4.3 cents per pound and silver at 50 cents 
per ounce, is being operated at a loss, if, indeed, in operation 
at all, for many of them, especially those of low-grade ores, 
are now shut down. And in this connection it is well to say 
that it ordinarily pays better to operate a mine at a small loss 


it never misses an opportunity or slips a cog to put the price at 
the highest figure the traffic will bear. Under these circum- 
stances I feel justified in calling on those gentlemen who are 
advocating a reduction on lead ore and pigs to further explain 
why, with lead selling at £13 10s. in London, which, including 
transportation and insurance, would make European lead cost 
$3.81 per hundred pounds in New York, duty free, or $5.31 per 
hundred with the present duty added, the trust should, if it 
eontrols the American market, be selling lead at a less price 
here. Why not maintain the price at $5.31 instead of $4 per 
hundred pounds? These conditions, now actually in existence, 
could not possibly obtain in a market controlled and dominated 
by a trust or combination. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the “ trust” can not fix, maintain, or con- 
trol the price of lead, and I will tell you why. 

It simply finds itself unable to control the American out- 
put, else they could and, I have no doubt, would. Of the 350,000 
tons of lead produced in the United States last year, the so- 
ealled “trust” refined only 175,000 tons, or 50 per cent of the 
total preduction. Smelters absolutely independent of this great 
corporation refined the balance, and no sane man familiar 
with the inexorable laws of commerce and trade will seriously 
contend that the control of one-half of the supply of any given 
product carries with it the power or ability to absolutely fix the 
selling price. Even that remarkable document commonly known 
and designated as the “last Democratic platform” concedes 


| that no corporation or combination can be finally and decisively 
than to abandon work completely, for continued timbering is ' branded as a “trust” unless it controls at least 50 per cent of a 
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product, and Democratic platforms of late years are generally 
given credit for being sufficiently radical in statement. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

There are now operating in this country some 50 independent 
smelters and more are building every year, and if there is a 
controlling trust in this country to-day the best and most ef- 
fective way to “clip its wings” is the wise encouragement of 
independent and competing producers. I, personally, know that 
a company was recently organized and financed in my State for 
the purpose of building an independent smelter. The capital, 
some $100,000, has already been subscribed, the site acquired, 
and the machinery and materials purchased and some months 


‘ 


ago delivered on the ground. But in the last few days a letter | 


has been received from the president of the company to the 


effect that work on this project has temporarily ceased, pending | 


final action on the present tariff bill, and that the erection of 
the smelter will be permanently abandoned if the proposed re- 
duction in the present lead schedule is finally accomplished. 
The erection of that smelter would place another thriving 
town on the map of Idaho, and would add from 200 to 500 


thrifty and intelligent workmen to the population of my State. | 


But some will say that those men who have invested $100,000 in 
smelter equipment are “ bluffing.” They certainly will not let the 
same forever lay, unproductive and useless, rusting and rotting 
in the rain and sun. No; they will not. That equipment is 
located to-day within a short distance of the Canadian line. It 
will always be a welcome acquisition to the lead district of 


British Columbia and if, by injudicious legislation, you drive | 


that smelter across the border, it will be one of many Amer- 
ican-made smelters that will in future pour from its moulten 


mouth tons and tons of bounty, encourage British lead back into | 


this, the greatest lead-consuming market in the world. It will 


be a part and parcel of a genuine, not an imaginary trust; a | 


trust that will not only control the entire lead production of 
Canada, but of Mexico and of America as well. 

It is an open secret among well-informed mining men that 
the so-called “lead trust” prefers the entire abolition of the 
existing tariff on lead, in ore as well as on pigs and bullion, 


and why? Simply because without a protective tariff it would | 


soon be complete master of the lead-producing field; it would 


be enabled to do that which it has failed to accomplish to | 


date, which is to close down and make valueless every lead- 
producing mine in the United States. Nonproductive lead mines 


are not desirable properties to hold, and the present owners | 


of those properties would soon put them on the market at 
any price in the event that the much-desired object is accom- 
plished. This would give the so-called “trust,” with its 
$100,000,000 of capital and $14,000,000 ready surplus, the oppor- 
tunity it has so long and persistently sought. It would purchase 
those dismantled mines at its leisure and at its own price, and 
being already the undisputed and absolute feudal lord of the 
Mexican lead fields, would soon be in possession of the original 
source of production, the one thing absolutely and essentially 
necessary to enable it to dictate and control prices to the con- 
sumer, with none to say it nay. Nor is it a sufficient answer 
to this allegation to say that when the price of lead again 
advanced the trust could not control production, because new 


and hitherto unknown ore bodies would be opened up, for valu- | 


able mines are by no means common, and no new lead deposits 
have been discovered in the United States in the past ten years, 

And in this connection I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the bill now under consideration contains a provision 
which, unless eliminated, will defeat the protective feature of 
this legislation so far as the American lead miner is concerned. 

Under the provisions of the reported bill, lead dross, including 
all dross containing lead, lead bullion, or base bullion, lead in 
pigs or bars, old refuse lead run into blocks or bars, and old 
scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, lead in any form not 
specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, all of which 
formerly carried a duty of 2} cents per pound, is to hereafter 
carry a duty of but 14 cents per pound, or the same rate as pro- 
vided for lead-bearing ores. 

As I have explained before, Mexican lead, after paying all 
fixed charges, including transportation, can be delivered on the 


New York market at 24 cents per pound, and at that price re- | 


turn a reasonable profit to the producer. If you add to this 
the proposed tariff of 14 cents per pound, you will see that the 
Mexican lead can be sold in our markets at 4 cents per pound, 
with an attendant profit. And inasmuch as it actually costs 4 
cents per pound to produce Idaho lead, without taking into ac- 
count either interest on the money invested in the mine, amor- 


tization, or profit, it will be readily seen that this particular | New York at that time. 
provision of the pending bill will inure to the benefit of foreign | lead the London price plus the duty and 15 cents per hundred. 


production and at the same time destroy our own. 


Another reason advanced for lowering the existing schedule | during the next four years under the Dingley tariff, with a pro- 
on ore and pig is the alleged difference of the prices paid for ‘ tective duty of $1.50 per hundred, or 1} cents per pound. We 
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lead paint in this country as compared with Canada. One of 
the gentlemen who recently communicated with the Committ 
on Ways and Means and advocated a reduction on the present 


price of lead gave as his reason that lead paint that could be 
purchased in Canada for 4 cents per pound would cost the 
American consumer 6 cents. This statement, I am to!d by those 
who are in a position to know, is somewhat exaggerated, but for 
the purpose of illustration it is near enough. 


I hold in my hand the photograph of one of the rest 
hotels in Washington City. It is a brick structure of 525 
rooms. It has a frontage of 110 feet, a depth of 100 feet, and 
| is 18 stories, or 175 feet high, and has an exposed surface of 
' 


7,000 square yards, which is covered with three coats of lead 
and oil. I recently wrote the owner of this vast structure, 
who, by the way, is an architect of high standing and skill, and 
| asked him the exact number of pounds of white lead used in 
painting the building and the average life of three coats of such 
paint. Here is his answer: 





| 

The exterior finish of the build s k, cove l w ! 

| of the best paint procurable, which is lead and oi In p the 

| building 6,600 pounds of ground white lead was used, the ir 
face of the brick consuming twice the amount of material tl nuild 
be required to paint an equal area of boards, and almost twice as 1 i 
as will ever be required to repaint it rl} é i ! 


| nat i} 

| coats of lead and oil on an exposed surface is ten years 
| In a later conversation with him I said: 
| 


My dear sir, do you know that, according to the best free-trade 
authority we have, if you had built your hotel in Canada instead 


of in Washington you would have saved 2 cents upon ¢ y | i 
of white lead used in painting your building, and, ording t ! 
| figures, it took 6,600 pounds to do the job? 

| And what, Mr. Chairman, do you think he said in reply? 

| Well, what of it? The alleged economy only amounts to $152 out 
of a total of a million dollars that it cost to ild it Ch $132 


| was my contribution to the lead miners of the Natior I 
| third of their lives in dar us and exhausting labor underground. 
| I do not begrudge it; it was my contribution to the general prosperity 
| of the country, without which my hotel would never ha t l 
| One of many kind-hearted patriots, Mr. Chairman, whose only 
fault is that they can not help being Democrats, because they 
were born that way. [Laughter and applause. | 

Now, I hold in my hand another and different picture. The 
neat and modest cottage of one of the toilers of the land. It 
contains six rooms and a commodious pantry, is built of lumber, 
and is 26 by 22 by 20 feet in size, and has an exposed area of 
24 squares. It contains a toilet and bath and is connected with 
the city sewer. Its exterior is finished in three coats of 


and oil. It required just 120 pounds of lead to paint that house 
| i I 





| and 18 pounds of lead pipe to plumb it, making a total of 138 
pounds in all. I also had a talk with the owner of this house, 
I said: 

My good man, do you know that had you built y ] e in Car i 
you would have suved $2.76 in painting and plumbing it? 

He was silent, and, as I thought, dumfounded, but slowly 
taking a scratch pad from his pocket, he wrote and har l 
this message: 

Say, mister, I lived in that country for thirty 3 
tage and lost my voice singing “God save the K 

{ Laughter. ] 

His answer was all sufficient. 

| Lead is an almost indestructible metal, and about t 
way you can destroy it is by fire. If manufactured i e 

|} will last for centuries, and the average | of lead | t is 
years. The ordinary householder of this country co mes t 

| to exceed 250 pounds of lead in paint and plun 1e 
ration, so his contribution to the lead trust f ‘ s 

| cessful one, which I deny—amounts to less than 20 cents a 
year. That prices for lead are somewhat higher in this 

| than abroad I do not attempt to deny, but if there is a singl 
| human being beneath the flag to-day who objects to this 


and fair recognition of the underground lead miners of the 
country, and the 590,000 women and children dependent upoi 





1 
them for their daily bread—I say if there is such a one, let him 
| deny himself the pleasure of two 10-cent highballs ing | t 
and from this enforced economy pay the bill or expatriate him 
| self to Mexico, where in the mountain fastness of his new 


found home, he can drink pulque, spin his prayer wheel, or fall 
down before his new-found free trade idol, and none can say hii 
| nay. [Laughter and applause.] 

During the four years under the Wilson bill, the average price 
of lead in New York was $3.27 per hundred pounds: the aver 
age price in London, $2.37. The London price of $2.37, plus the 
then existing tariff of 75 cents per hundred pounds, equals $3.12, 
or 15 cents per hundred less than the average selling price in 

So the American consumer paid for his 


Now, let us compare these prices with those that prevailed 


A 


» 


540 
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find the average New York price to have been $4.24; the aver- 
age London price, $3.12. The London price of $3.12, plus the 
tariff of $1.50, equals $4.62 per hundred. In other words, the 
American consumer paid for his lead just 38 cents per hundred 


less than the London price with the duty added. And I pause 








to give some mathemat expert an opportunity to say that 
lead cost the consumer 97 cents per hundred pounds more under 
the Dingley w than it did under the Wilson law. That is 
true, my friends, and it is also true that every other article used 
by man is pr rtionately dearer now than then. But show me 
the altruistic patriot who is willing to accept for his particular 
prod ‘ ver pri The farmer does not want a lower 
price, neither does labor, and by “ labor” I mean all the toilers 
of the Re] whether employed in the factory, mill and mine, 
or on the farm. And so, when some strong-lunged Democrat 
bellows forth the glad tidings that lead costs the consumer more 
now than it did in 15097 [laughter], or some attenuated Repub- 
lican rapidly passing into the age of the “lean and slippered 
pantaloon,” which is the next thing to being a Populist 
[laughter], joins in the uncalled-for clamor, the Republican 
party, if it still possesses the grit of its founders, will.answer: 

We don’t care a continental if lead does cost the consumer 97 cents a 
hundred pounds more than it did under the Wilson law, and the Ameri- 
can people don’t care. It is ninety-seven times casier to secure the 97 
cents now than it was in 1897, and, anyway, that 97 cents represents 


the differen between the comfortable home, roast eet 
wages of the American miner and the mud hovel, « 
Silver peseta of the Mexican peon. 

[Great applause. ] 

And if you need any other justification than your own good 
conscience, listen to these comfortable words: 


hili con carne, and 


In accordance with the promises of the platform on which I was 
elected, I shall call Congress into extra session to meet on the 15th day 
of March, in order that consideration may at once be given to a bill 
revising the Dingley Act. This should secure an adequate 
adjust the duties in such manner as to afford to labor and to all in- 
dustries in this country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, pro- 
tection by tariff equal to the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here. 


Which, Mr. Chairman, is an extract from the new dispensa- 


one of the profound men of this Nation, William Howard Taft. 
[Applause. ] 


revenue and | 


and living | 





There has been a wonderful change in the productions of the | 


eastern part of the United States in recent years, and in con- 
sequence a decided and radical change in the attitude of her 
people toward government policies. Those who made the New 
ngland farm life in the days of Whittier’s “ Snowbound” 
have long since passed to their reward, and succeeding genera- 
tions have either been lost in the city’s crowd or moved on to 
the more fertile fields and better opportunities of the West. 
Unless the growing antipathy to farm life shall cease and the 
insane desire for city life be modified, the substantial abandon- 
ment of the New England farm will be complete in another 
generation. As a means of livelihood, the factory has already 
usurped the province of the land. The East has ceased to be 
a producer of raw materials and has become the chief manu- 
facturing center of the United States. If that were the full 
achievement of her mighty ambition, all would be well. Sut it 
is not. She aspires to be the manufacturing center of the uni- 
verse, and we all wish her godspeed in her laudable under- 


It may mean free lead to the lead-pipe manufacturers of New 
York, whose profits it would no doubt increase. But if you 
want to test their sincerity ask them if they will consent to the 
repeal of the tariff on their manufactured article. In reading the 
tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Committee one can 
not help being greatly impressed by the equanimity with which 
a certain manufacturer of lead cables advocates that the tariff 
on “lead ore, lead bars, pigs, granules, and other forms” be 
forthwith reduced and at the same time eomplacently demanding 
that the tariff be increased on his own manufactured articles. 

The Hon. Will S. Douglas, of $3-shoe fame, was the Demo- 
eratic candidate for governor of Massachusetts on a state plat- 
form favoring the removal of the existing duty on hides. Re- 
gardless of the fact that a state administration could have no 
more power to eliminate the duty on hides than a justice of 
the peace could have to reverse a decision of the Supreme 
Court, he was triumphantly elected. The history of that cam- 
paign is replete with assurances that “ free hides” would mean 
more hours of work and better pay for the men employed in 
the shoe factories of Boston, but nowhere is it writ that Mr. 
Douglas at any time intimated that he would favor the re- 
moval of the existing duty on manufactured boots and shoes. 
[Applause. ] 

“Tariff reform” might mean free wool to the woolen manu- 
facturer of the East, but when you ask them in return if they 


| will consent to the importation of foreign manufactured wool- 


ens duty free you must read their answer in the stars, for that 
is as near as you will come to getting any satisfaction. 
[Laughter.] 

The production of wool and mutton is an industry of very 
great importance to the people of my State, and in making this 
statement I want to impress upon this House that the industry 
is important to our people generally, and not alone to those 
who follow it as a regular vocation. There is a community 
of interest between the Idaho farmer and the Idaho sheepman 
that always has contributed to their mutual prosperity. The 


| continued production of that clover better known as “ alfalfa” 
tion, a plain, clear, logical, and truly great economic sermon by | 


is necessary in the arid portions of our country because of its 
wonderful fertilizing properties, and the progressive and suc- 
cessful farmer of to-day so rotates his crops that at least one- 
third of the total cultivated acreage is at all times planted to 
this hardy, soil-enriching plant. Always two, and quite often 
three, crops are each season taken from the fields, and were it 
not for the continued demand of the sheepmen for winter 
feed—for the Idaho sheepmen consume at least 50 per cent of 


| the alfalfa produced—this wonderful yield would soon result 


taking, provided she will not forget her weaker sisters of the | 


West as she goes on her world-conquering mission. 

But, like all her universal competitors in manufacturing, she 
demands cheaper “ raw materials,” and as a result we are pre- 
sented the anomaly of New England, an integral part of our 
common country, occupying the same economic relation to 
another part of the same country—the West 
land to the Nation. 

Now, quite a few of those old New England boys who aban- 
doned the farm for the city years ago have been exceedingly 
industrious along certain lines. Some of them have developed 
into long-haired, profound, and erudite professors of political 
economy. Since leaving the “ old homestead” they have never 
produced so much as a blade of grass, let alone a pound of lead 


ore, 2 sugar beet, or a fleece of wool. But they have conceived 


as does old Eng- | provisions of our public-land laws. Our mountain ranges bave 


in a congested and unprofitable market. 

The high mountain ranges surrounding these alfalfa farms 
are peculiarly adapted to the sheep industry. On the diversified 
grasses, weeds, and verdure growing there the best mutton in 
the world is produced, as is evidenced by the ever-increasing 
demands for the Idaho product in the great live-stock markets 
on the Missouri River, as well as farther east, and solely be- 
eause of the continued demand for our mutton and the top 
prices procured for the same, has the sheep industry, which 
represents an investment of almost $5,000,000, been able in 
recent years to exist and survive. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley tariff law to the present 
time, the cost of wool production in the West has increased to 
such an extent that the present duty of 11 cents per pound has 


| been completely absorbed, with the result that from the produc- 


something which is of far more importance to the manufacturing | 


Easi, especially if they succeed in getting Congress to adopt 
their point of view, and that is a new economic theory—a brand- 
new theory—which they have been pleased to christen with an 
ancient name—the same old euphonious expression that Grover 
Cleveland used to put us all out of business with in 1893—“ tar- 
iff reform.” Now, whatever else may be said of Mr. Cleveland, 
all fair-minded critics will concede him to have been an out- 
spoken and an honest man. He frankly told the people that 
“tariff reform" meant to him a “ tariff for revenue only.” But 
under the new and later dispensation, it may mean anything 
under the sun between the limits of free trade and the revision 
ef a single schedule. [Laughter.] 


tion of the wool alone, there is no net profit. The public range 
has been continually diminishing during all that time by reason 
of the ever-increasing settlement under the benign and favorable 


long since been included within the government forest reserves 
and, as a result, the pasture that was once free to the flocks 
and herds of the sheepmen, now cost them a fixed and perma- 
nent rental, and, to the extent thereof, becomes an additional 
charge upon their expense accounts. The average yearly charge 
for the privilege of ranging sheep upon these reservations is 
7 cents per head for ninety days—an expense that was never 
anticipated nor thought of ten years ago. The wages of herd- 
ers, the cost of shearing, the price of supplies—all necessary 
and legitimate expenses incident to his business—have increased 
at least 50 per cent since 1897. In that year the cost of run- 
ning a herd of Idaho sheep, consisting of 1,700 head, the average 
size of a western flock, was $1,479 per year; to-day the actual 
cost of maintenance for a herd of the same size is $2,844. Thus 
it will be seen that the annual expense of carrying on this 
business, based upon the herd as a unit, has increased $1,365. 
The average fleece of an Idaho sheep weighs 7 pounds, and the 
wool, rating as first class, carries with it a protective-tariff duty 
of 11 cents per pound under the existing schedule, which 


amount to 77 cents per sheep, or a total of $1,309 for a herd of 
seventeen hundred. 
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As above stated, the increase in expense amounts to $1,365, 
so that it will be seen that the protection afforded by the 
present tariff is more than offset by the advance in the cost of 
production. 

It may mean free sugar, or what is just the same, the un- 
limited admission into this country, duty free, of raw sugar 
from the Philippines. Such an arrangement would no doubt 
be acceptable to the manufacturers of cholocate and bonbons 
and the professional “taffy pullers,” who ply their trade on 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City every summer. It would no 
doubt increase the profits of both; but the price, I venture to 
suggest, would be just the same—5 cents a handful—to the con- 
sumer. The beet-sugar factory has done more to develop the 
agricultural resources of Idaho than all other manufacturing 
industries combined.. When the first factories were built in 
southern Idaho, farms were extensive in area, but quite « 
scribed in price. To-day, with four factories in successfu 
operation, the exact reverse is true. The farms are small in 
acreage, but the acres have increased many times in value. 
Those factories represent an investment of $4,850,000, and the 
stock is widely distributed in modest holdings among the people 
of the State, including the small farmers who grow beets. 
They employ 706 workmen, and the annual pay ro mounts to 
more than $425,000. They produced last year 52,425,500 pounds 
of refined sugar, valued at $2,359,107.50. From 20,080 acres 
of Idaho land planted to beets in 1908 was harvested 221,570 
tons of sugar beets, or an avérage of 114 tons per acre, for 
which the farmers received $985,487.50, and the railroat 
The fertile soil of 
Idaho, with an abundance of water for irrigation and 201 days 
of ‘saccharine-producing sunshine every year, makes her an 
ideal American sugar-beet-producing Sta 

But we can not col e with the Tropics—the more cheaply 
produced sugar of the Philippines. Our sugar farmers are 
Americans, not Asiatics. Our field laborers demand and are 
paid an average wage of $2 per day, as against the 25 cents per 
day received by the Fili o, and the ocean freight to this coun- 
try on sugar is so insignificant, compared to the cost of pro 
duction, that it is no offset to the cheaper labor of that dist 
land. Our average raw-sugar production per acre is, with 
tensive farming and perfect cultivation, 3,000 pounds, against 
an equal number of pounds per acre produced over there w 
very indifferent farming and practically po cultivatioi 

The United States is paying out annually $100,000,000 for 
foreign sugar, there being that difference at present between 
the home supply and demand. If no unfavorable tarifi Y 
tion is enacted in the next ten years, the arid West will bring 
the sup] ly fully up to the demand of our own peo le, : i then 


we will not only have the sugar but the $100,000,000 a 


$52,000 for transportation to the factories. 


I am but voicing the sentiments of the people of my State in 
here protesting against the admission of Philippine sugar into 


our home markets duty free Not that 300,000 | 
raw sugar will seriously interfere with the sugar-beet industry 
of the country at the present time, but because we believe tha 
the precedent thus established is a dangerous one, and is i 
tended and designed as an opening wedge for unlimited and 
unrestrained future importations from our dependencies, which 
would mean, if fully accomplished, the complete destruction of 
an industry so important and necessary to the development of 
the arid West. 

The propose “tariff reform” may mean “free lumber,” 
which would be a concession to a cult of so-called “ political 
philosophers,” but would not mean a dollar in the reduction of 
prices to the consumer. 

The advocates of the reduction of the existing duty on Jumibe1 
have, like kindred spirits contending for a reduction of duty on 
lead, used as their stock argument the old bogyman cry of “a 
trust.” And there is st about as much evidence of a con- 
trolling trust in the one case as in the other. 

There is an apparent disposition among certain gentlemen in 
and out of Congress to exhibit an overheated conscience in dea! 
ing with the revision of the tariff. They would have the \ i 
believe that their sole mission on earth is to prevent the “ trust’ 
from extorting the last possible farthing from the cons er, 
and this they propose to do by obliterating the tariff on Amer 
can productions generally, but more particularly on raw mate 
rials. To all such I have to say that most intelligent people 
are fast arriving at the conclusion that you are all “ four- 
flushers;” that you have become so hypnotized by “the inter 
ests” that you do not really want to destroy them at all: you 
just want to make people believe you do. And I want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to record a prophecy, and that is 
when the time is ripe for eliminating the trusts from the bod, 
politic—and I opine it is near at hand—you will receive a short 
epic in prose from the other end of Pennsylvania avenue that 
will point out with brevity and logic a mighty clever and ef- 
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fective way to go about it, and it will not be via the “tariff 
reform” route either. And by that time, I suppose, you fellows 








who have been so insistent in getting into action in the wrong 
way will have discovered another and presi bly al » ef 
fective hallucination, which, of course, will l] 

If | believed in the present existence of a lumber t 
that the reduction of the present tariff on lumber w 
in lowering the price of building material to the I 
would not only vote to reduce that tariff, but also t 
ber absolutely on the free lis Chere may be among ret 
ers in the different towns i cities of the country some sort 
of a “ gentlemen’s agree! that fixes the price to the 
consumer. If that be true, it is the duty of the attorneys 
of the States in which t cond n obtains to invest t d 
change it. The laws of ali | the States provide a ! Ly 
and point a way. 

B when w ons r that the most thors h estication 
by that de ment of the Ge ent part charged witl 
the duty has f ed to d exists e of iv Ss l S 
or bit 1; that tl t stry Is! ( eda 1 y 
, lity, | instead, \ y distributed over 30 d 
States of the I on, and that s e 80.000 4 nt sa 
are cngace l in the produ tio? ot I ber: t] ‘ the s 
timb irol which 40,000,000,000 feet of the 1 nufas — 
ele was produced last year is in the hands, not of a f t of 
hundreds of thousands of ind lers, it 
to convince the fair, unprejudiced mind of the existé 
a trust. 

That there has been a wonderful advance in the pri 
ber we must limit. but is it t so tr 
been a corres ! d 
"1< 1 by ‘ hic , } 1 
» tes, | \ l-w ice : ~ 
as the cl of the Ways M ( 

Ti | ‘ (i ‘ S ) ' 
as he says t is ; . cil aa 
the \ 
th ) i 
MM i i 
—— : I 
If 1 
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a } : ; 
tat 1 lines i 
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I | t ers i ie < 
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ther } 
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ait a a a : 
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“ of () 
] a 7 is of 
I - S the ¢€ re re es é ‘ 
' ES fet 
properties of tl 
i with Cat in s 
equal tice, legislate to r . SO : 
' e of the IJ sf 
gi 1 that grows the N h ] f 
I » excuse to s ‘ 
t e on Mr. W 
Wis sin, with s ] < i 
ample for his present needs W ‘ 
your onslaughts but Ole O vi } 

is his ance for fast Ivan s 
plause. ] nf Wis S | 
come from his timber holdings now. They can stand 1 the 


forests of Canada are denuded, when stumpage will again ad 
; Vance in price. He may have passed to the “great beyond,” 
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but his descendants will reap the profits. But Ole Olson, of 
Idaho, with an SO or 160 acre timber claim as the sole de- 
pendence of himself and faithful wife, can not. And as be- 
tween the interests of Ole Olson and Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
it will not take me long to decide. [Great applause.] 

During 1908 there was employed in the sawmills of my State 
1.771 workmen, and in the surrounding timber probably as 
many more, Those who were then employed in and about the 
224 mills operating there were paid an average of $2.60 per 
day, or a total of $2,616,429.15, and it is fair to presume that 


the “lumber jacks” received an almost equal sum. Nearly 
50 per cent of the mill men own their own homes, and taken all 
in all they are a thrifty, sober, upright lot of citizens. I know if 
the mills receive reasonable protection from the Japanese and 


Hindoo produced lumber across the Canadian line, the Ameri- 
can mill men, whose wages represent 70 per cent of the gross 
output of the mills, will be continued in employment at present 
wages. I know that permanent employment at good wages 
iueans continued growth and prosperity for Sandpoint and 
Coeur d'Alene and other beautiful little industrial cities, whose 
splendid growth and wonderful development has been the pride 
of all Idaho; I know that I promised them all during the cam- 
paign last fall that if they elected me to Congress there would 
be no revision of the tariff, so far as I was concerned, unless 
suflicient margin remained to maintain wages at their present 


an average of $1 or more per head as an added value to grown cattle 
for the 14,000,000 hides produced in this country; and 

Whereas to remove the duty on hides will bring the cattle raisers 
of the United States in direct competition with South America and 
ne ee a cattle and hides are produced by cheap labor on cheap 
and; anc 

Whereas we recognize that it is an established fact that a tariff sys- 
tem will be continued which places a duty and an enhanced price on 
all articles which are manufactured and which we consume, including 
leather, shoes, and manufactured articles of leather; and 

Whereas it would be an unjust discrimination to single out the stock 


| raisers of this country and place their product upon the free list and 
| in competition with the production of the world, yet compelling them 


to pay tariff prices on what they buy; and 

Whereas so long as the tariff upon leather, shoes, and manufactured 
articles of leather is retained no benefit would accrue to the consuming 
pote by placing hides upon the free list, but the effect would be to 
egislate out of the pockets of the stock raisers and farmers and into 
the pockets of the tanners, shoe manufacturers, and manufacturers of 
other leather products whatever of benefit is now received from the 
tariff on hides; and 

Whereas the manufacturers and producers of leather, shoes, and man- 
ufactured articles of leather now enjoy the privilege of using imported 


| hides for the purpose of manufacturing leather and the products of 


high standard and afford ample and abundant protection for | 
every article and commodity produced within the State of | 


Idaho. And whatever the result may be, whether it eliminate 
me from further official life or not, I shall make that promise 
to my people good in casting my vote on the present tariff bill. 
[Applause. ] 

No, Mr. Chairman, we of the West are essentially producers 
of raw material and will be for some time to come. The agri- 
cultural development of the West has just begun—that of the 


East was finished sixty years ago by the grandfathers of the | 


present generation, Until far more favorable conditions than 


now exist shall make the West a manufacturing people too, will | 


we consent, nor would it be fair to ask us to consent, to the 


repeal of a tariff that protects our sole productions from the | 


competition of the cheaper labor, cheaper transportation, and 
more favorable conditions that exist throughout the world. 
There was a time, not many years ago, when conditions were 
exactly reversed. Then New England and other of our eastern 
sister States were producers of raw materials, and we, of the 
Rocky Mountain West, produced hardly none. We mined our 
gold and trapped our furs, but neither industry was then, nor 


has ever been, in need of protection, while on the other hand, | 


everything we then consumed carried in addition to an exor- 
bitant cost of transportation, the additional burden of a tariff, 
placed thereon, not in our interest, but at the behest of the east- 
ern producers. For your flour, bacon, hardware, woolens, 


powder, and guns we uncomplainingly paid a price which, if | 


demanded farther east, would have caused a revolution. 
We believed then, as we believe now, that to foster and pro- 


tect each and every interest of this country, whether peculiar | 
to East, West, North, or South, should be the common interest | 


of us all; and upon that upright and correct economic principle 
we propose to stand. 

The spindles and jiooms, the factories and mills are of no 
more importance to the dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard than 
the mined lead, the shorn fleece, the sawed lumber, and the sugar 
beet is to the producer of the western mountains and plains. 

I, for one, am willing to try the experiment of tariff reform 
under certain conditions, but I prefer that it start way down 
east, where it originated, and come west by easy stages; and if, 
after a few years’ trial back there, it does not result in substi- 
tuting adversity for prosperity, we may try it on our wool, 
sugar beets, lead, and lumber with some degree of confidence 
and equanimity. [Laughter and applause.] 

On the other hand, if tariff reform is to degenerate into a 
game of “I tickle you and you tickle me,” I for one propose, 
so far as my vote is concerned, that Idaho shall have her share 
of the tickling. [Laughter and applause.] 


given, I desire to have printed in the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, and also a 
letter by their representative, Judge Cowan. 

The documents are as follows: 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXAS IN THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, ASSEMBLED IN FORT 
WORTH, TEX., MARCH 18, 1909, URGING THAT THE TARIFF ON HIDES 
AND CATTLE BE RETAINED AND THAT RECIPROCAL TRADES AGREEMENTS 
BE ESTABLISHED WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHEREBY OUR SURPLUS 
OF CATTLE AND MEAT PRODUCTS WILL FIND A READY MARKET IN SUCH 
COUNTRIES. 

Whereas a special session of Congress is now called to revise the 
tariff laws of the United States; and 

Whereas the cattle raisers are vitally Interested in the tariff on hides, 
because, as we believe, the 15 per cent duty on hides is equivalent to 


leather to be exported practically free of any duty, from which it fol- 
lows that no considerable increased output of these articles will be 
occasioned by placing our hides upon the free list; and 

Whereas there is a constantly increasing cost in the production of 
cattle and the business is carried on with small margin of profit; and 

Whereas the prosperity of all the corn-belt and western range States 
is dependent upon the live-stcck business and the producers of live 
stock are entitled to as full measure of benefit as other industries from 
tariff laws and to fair and equal treatment; and 

Whereas erroneous and misleading statements have been made and 
widely circulated by the organ tions of tanners and manufacturers of 
shoes and leather goods, in which it has been claimed, without any 
foundation whatever in fact, that the producers of cattle derive no ben- 
efit from the tarif on hides, which statements are based upon the 
assertion that the packers derive all of the benefit of the tariff on 
hides; and 

_ Whe reas of the total of 13,000,000 hides of cattle slaughtered the 
big packers slaughter only about 5,000,000 and the balance are 
slaughtered as extensively as the necessities of population and the 
production of cattle throughout the United States require; and in 
addition there are produced 1,000,000 fallen hides and 5,500,000 calf 
hides, of which the big packers slaughter only about 1,000,000, from 





| all of which it is apparent that so far as the price of hides is affected 


by the tariff it must necessarily be an element in the value of the 
animal by whomsoever it is owned which must be reflected in the price 
to whomsoever sold: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Teras (embracing in 
its membership cattle raisers from Teras, Oklahoma, New Mezico, Kan 
sas, Colorado, Arizona, and many other Western States) in annual 
convention assembled at Fort Worth on this March 16, 1909: 

First. That we demand the retention of the duty on hides, express- 
ing our willingness to place a reasonable minimum below the present 
duty for the purpose of reciprocal trade agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, if that system shall be adopted in the law to be enacted; or if 
a system shall impose above a reasonable tariff, a maximum duty for 
retaliatory purposes, then an appropriate maximum above the present 
15 per cent duty. 

Second. That we demand that the duty shall be made alike applica- 
ble on all hides of cattle and calves. 

Third. We protest against the placing of hides on the free list as 
an unjust discrimination against the stock raisers and farmers as de- 
priving them of the direct benefit to the farm and ranch in behalf of 
the interested manufacturers of leather, shoes, and leather articles. 

Fourth. We hold that the fact that the tariff on hides increases 
their cost to the tanners and consequently the price to the pur- 
chasers, furnishes no basis or occasion for placing hides upon the free 
list, because the very system of laws in which it is proposed to place 
hides on the free list establishes a protective tariff system on prac- 
tically every article which we purchase and consume, including leather 
and leather goods, with the expressed intention and for the express 
purpose of thereby increasing the price compared to what such articles 
could be purchased for in foreign countries were the duties thus im- 
posed removed. 

Fifth. We condemn as wholly erroneous and unfounded the repeated 
assertion made by tanners and manufacturers of shoes. circulated in 
the press and otherwise, that the tariff on hides is of no benefit to the 
stock raisers and the farmers. We concede to the manufacturers of 
leather and shoes the right to decide whether the tariff on their articles 
is a benefit to them, and we demand for the stock raisers and farmers 
of this country the right to themselves determine whether the tariff 
on- hides benefits the producer, and we challenge their statements as 
entirely erroneous and as based upon nothing except an interested Lare- 
faced assertion. 

Sixth. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to United 
States Senators and Members of Congress. 

Resolved by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Teras, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Fort Worth, Ter., March 16, 1909, That we are in 
favor of the retention of the present import duty on cattle, with such 
reasonable adjustment and maximum and minimum schedules consistent 
with whatever tariff law is enacted as shall best subserve the interests 


} 





| of the cattle growers of the United States. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, under the leave | 


Whereas the surplus production of cattle and dressed beef can not 
find a ready and free market without opening to the products of this 
country the market of continental countries of Europe, Germany, and 
France; and 

Whereas we do not export any cattle on the hoof or dressed beef 
to any continental country of Europe aside from Belgium ; and 

Whereas the great cattle-producing interests of the United States 


| ean only succeed in the fullest measure to which it is entitled by open- 


ing the markets of foreign countries to our surplus: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Teras, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Fort Worth Tezx., March 16, 1909, That we urge 
upon Congress the necessity of establishing such system of tariff laws 
as shall enable the Government of the United States to make recipro- 
cal trade agreements whereby our surplus of cattle and meat products 
will find a ready market in such countries: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of this association to the Members of Congress from the cattle- 
growing States, requesting their earnest support of such system of 
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tariff laws as shall best enable this country to secure the opening of | the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
such foreign markets to our cattle and dressed beef and other meat | .4mmittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1428, 


products. and had come to no resolution thereon. 





AUSTIN, TEX., March 25, 1909. SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR THE EVENING SESSION. 

Hon. JouN H. STEPHENS, - / 3 ; . ‘ 

Washington, D. 0. The Speaker designated Mr. Cote as Speaker pro tempore for 

DEAR Six: Judging from statements made by a representative of the the evening session, 

shoe and leather organization at our convention, and before the Ways 
and Means Committee, and from circulars sent broadcast by the million, | 
I believe that their advocates will contend in the oat whit a = The SPEAKER. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the 
bill, as was contended on the meat-inspection-fee , which you will . isis: ile ee aa a 808 ete 7 Ae Senge Tage 
recall, that the cattle raisers are induced by the peckers to advocate meee, under its previous order, will stand in recess until 
the retention of the duty on hides. This is entirely untrue. No rep- | o clock p. m, 


RECESS. 


resentative of the packers ever communicated with any of the officers AFTER THE RECESS. 

or executive committee of either the Cattle Raisers’ Association of a - - 

Texas or the American Live Stock Association upon the subject. rhe recess having expired, at 8 p. m. the House was called to 
The packers are said to be extensively interested in the manufacture | order by Mr. Corz, Speaker pro tempore. 

of leather, and, as you will observe by the statements of the tanners | 

and shoemakers to the committee, they complain that the packers | THE TARIFF. 


have gone into the leather business, and I have no doubt that is true | . TE Speaker ove ‘ 1e ¢ resolve 
as to seme of them at least. If so, what they may lose, if anything, |, Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. om omer, I move that the Hous ' 6 
by putting hides on the free list on the one hand they will gain on itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
the other, to the extent, at least, that they are in the leather business. | Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
I assume that it is not unlikely that the fact that we stood with tariff bill 
the packers in demanding, as most of our Texas delegation demanded, | “| - 
that the Government pay the inspection fees for live stock and meat rhe motion was agreed to. 
inspection, that, therefore, we stand in with the packers as to hide Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
duty. But in that case they were strongly advocating the same thing | whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Otmsrep in 
we were, while in this case they have not taken any stand and did 
not urge the matter before the committee. It would seem to me that, the chair. 
of course, they would be mnerensen Se a coment ennaee to aw The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the 
retention of the duty—certainly if the contention of the leather anc To . — Se 
shoe men that they get the benefit has any foundation—uniess that from Ohio (Mr. SHARP]. ' so 
interest is counterbalanced by their interest in the leather business. | Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with deep inter 
Certainly all of the independent slaughterers ought to be interested, if | est to the many able addresses upon this important subject of 
the slaughterer gets the benetit, as they are not in the leather business, | «po tariff during the past three or four days, and I but follow 
yet none of them have appeared. : ; — s “wel : : : 
We sent our briefs to the list of all slaughterers which we got from | the precedent established in not a few of these speeches, but 


el eman 









the Agricultural Department, with a letter requesting that they —_ with no less personal sincerity, I trust, in congratulating the 
action in the matter, but I have no information as to whether they did. | @ mj Toure ¢ Ms : th reall nic od Of 

, ommittee on Ways and Means for the excellent work and the 

It is not unlikely it will be contended that because the packers and a et A a 5 E : ns ; a : 
the live-stock raisers through the various associations have for three | conscientious discrimination that it has put upon this importan 


years or more jointly advocated in every way they could — oo measure. I believe also that not only the thanks of this body, 
sion of our foreign trade in dressed beef and live cattle, seeking an | , "oti : hese n . ; 

eI . : jut of the entire Nation, is 1e to these men Ww t here hou 
outlet on the continent of Europe where we do not sell any of either aes x oe ; op ; 5 duc "0 len who m he pad — 
dressed beef or cattle, that the cattle raisers of the country and the | after hour, day after day, through many weeks last fall and 
packers stand in together. With respect to the opening oe markets | Jaboriously worked through this great tangled mass of evidence 
to our products, our interests are precisely identical and our efforts i cade alin ancien sles anata iin c ~“s “we : 
have been made along the same lines, urging that reciprocal trade rela Whi h we have at pres nt before US, and I can not let the INOr 
tions should be established that would give us access to European | tunity pass without taking occasion to specially comment upon 
markets for these products, as we a ae to urge. the labors of the chairman, the gentleman from New Yor! My 

These matters have been freely discussed in our conventions, and we > : ¢ inority ader. ti ntl . . ' 

: ; a, g AYNE], and the minorit ~ader, the gentlem: om Missouri 
have done all we could in that matter, acting in the same direction and 7 : |, d . - : 7 . y leader, t a , a i _ M ; 
for the same purpose, knowing that with Argentine gradually absorbing | { Mr. CLARK], on this side of the House, who, not only in t! ° 
our trade in England, the only point of export, our foreign trade must | work on the committee, but also in their most ex! 
be in the end seriously injured if we can not extend it to the continent | sneeches on the floor of the House, have done so much to explain 
of Europe. We are not fools enough to believe that we can sel! them | ,' : ; a cael ea ae 
cattle if they can not dispose of the beef. Neither are we fools enough | in detail the important provisions of this bill. 
to believe that if by law the price of hides is reduced so that they do Though differing from many of the conclusions arrived at by 
not get as much for them that they will not take off an equal or greater | the chairman of the committee, I must, nevertheless, accord 
amount from the price of our cattle which they buy. We are in favor 7 a * ad ; : : 
of the retention of the duty on hides because we know it to be to the | him my sincere convictions that he has sought in his work o 
interest of the cattle raisers, and they are all unanimous upon the sub- | the Ways and Means Committee to weed out some of the 
fae is regardless thether ‘ker may to some ben- : . . : ii ‘ . 1 
ject, and this regardless of whether the packer may to some extent ben- | siaring defects of the Dingley Act, both as they affect the re 
efit by retention of the duty compared to what he would if it were taken ~ : ar > detente ail aes a as 
off. I well remember wherein it was charged in a magazine article that enue feature as well as protective policy. I trust. also. t | 
because I advocated for the associations I represent that the Govern- | am not one of those who, looking for so-called “ jokers” 
ment pay the inspection fees that we were doing it for the packers’ irovisi : of arty sur li ‘ ny lara 

an ; ; visions of a party measure, believe that any decep 
benefit. That did not deter me in the slightest, because I knew it was pt a pi ty ‘ - ae ' a : i 
but an argument appealing to prejudice; so it'is with respect to this | intended to be practiced in framing the provisions of th 
matter. I know that the interest of the cattle rajsers lies in the fact | I had far rather accept the explanation of the gentlemat 


of retaining the duty on hides and cattle, whatever the tanners and foe “f . ‘ - , stated tr 4@ eneech the ae 
shoemakers may think as to what benefit also goes to the packers. And Missouri (Mr. Crark], who State d in his 5 ee ore 

I furthermore know that our interests and those of every exporter of that the greatest harm in framing such a bill comes gen 
beef, whether big packers or others—and there are many others—is | from a lack of knowledge of the kind of business which w 
identical, and we would be a set of blatant fools were we not anxious | pe affected by the tariff schedules. This can be read 

to secure the very widest distribution of our products, whether in form rahe : ar aa ; relitagae tata 
of beef or cattle on hoof, in order to give the opportunity at least for a | Clated when it is considered that men who, though of wide ar 
beiter market at home. varied experience in matters of legislation, have neverth 


a the ee be oe = —— = -< in wen —_— oe of necessity a very limited knowledge of many branches of 
packers to secure a wider market for our products that our demand for ane _ © eve » significance of 1e@ more or les » 
the duty on hides is made in their behalf, I trust that it will not deter | ™2nufacture, even the significance of the more or less techni 
any sensible man from acting as the Texas delegation did in the meat cal terms used by the manufacturer being not very well under 
inspection fee bill—to demand the rights of the stockman, regardless of | stood. It is for this reason that the utmost ca 
— that the stockmen are pulling the packers’ chestnuts out of | in having a thorough understanding and anticipate as far as 

You have been furnished with a statement showing that of the possible the actual operation of a law that shall attempt to 
14,000,000 hides other than calves annually produced they skin but | deal with these subjects. 
5,000,000 ; and if they keep the price high by virtue of the tariff, it is think, indeed, the millenii n so far as tari Mi massinetou: 
kept high alike for ali others, and if every buyer knows that he can sell | .. : iia 7 : — ; . : enium 1 . a =r as tal if dis - 
the hide for a good price, it stands to reason that the cattle raiser must | {8 concerned is near at hand when we can find so near an agree 
benefit from that fact. ment upon so many of the essential questions involved in this i: 

Forty-five per cent of the cattle sold on the Chicago market were sold | portant subject as we have had presented to us during thy 
to independent buyers and shipped to eastern points for slaughter. Of week. Do I go too far when I sav that if aed a 
the total slaughter of near 13,000,000, the big packers slaughter WeCK. 0 GO too far wit Mm | say that If we could rea . 
5,000,000. That they can largely dominate the market when there is a | Our positions upon the one side or the other according to 
full supply nobody doubts; but often that condition does not exist, as | own honest belief, there would be formed among the seats of 
is evidenced by the fact that we have had a good price for cattle for Members a veritable checkerboard. so mixe ‘ matine 
the most part for three years, except during the panic in the fall of | “embers a ve ritable checker yoard, so mixed up and aiternating 
1907, when prices went down $1 per hundred, partly because hides | would be the gentlemen on either side of the House—to such 
declined about $4. an extent, indeed, that one would imagine that it had almost 
ceased to be a party question. 

The recent convention of the advocates of the National Tariff 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do | Commission at Indianapolis, which I had the pleasure to attend, 


re should be used 


8. H. Cowan, 
Attorney for Tervas Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


now rise. well illustrated how leading men of both parties can divest 
The motion was agreed to. themselves of partisan prejudice in discussing the tariff ques- 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- | tion when not bampered in expressing their convictions by hav- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Ormstep, Chairman of the Committee of | ing to conform to some obsolete or overstrained planks of a po- 
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litical platform. Composed of many prominent business men 
and manufacturers of all political parties, it would have been 
a very difficult matter in listening to these discussions to have 
selected a Democrat from a Republican, men holding high po- 
sitions in the public service expressing views that, had they 
been announced from the platform of a political convention, 
would have been denounced as a form of heresy. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that in all these able discussions, partici- 
pated in by men some of whom now occupy seats in this House, 
as well as the Senate, there was but one common note sounded, 
and that was for tariff reform and more equitable methods of 
distributing the heavy burden of tariff taxation. It has, in- 
deed, been a great misfortune, it seems to me, during the past 
two decades or more that the tariff issue has been made a po- 
litical one at all, because it rests purely upon business relations 
and should have nothing whatever to do with politics. 

I congratulate many of the Members of the other side of the 
House, also, in their coming to see the light of truth even at 
this late day; and it does honor to themselves and their con- 
stituents that no longer the slogan of the party, ‘‘ Stand pat,” 
will control their convictions or their votes. I believe that had 
it not been made a party question we would have been free 
long ago from many of the abuses that have crept in from be- 
hind this high-tariff wall of protection. 

Before I undertake to more fully discuss the issues involved 
in this question of tariff I want to pay tribute and sound my 
note of praise to that great soldier, the hero of Gettysburg’s 
bloody field, Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, when, as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, now nearly thirty 
years ago, he said that the tariff was a local issue. [Applause.] 

Why, Mr. Chairman, he was not only figuratively but actually 
laughed out of court by the opposition in those days. You 
know at that time the party in power had the happy faculty of 
making fun of some of the most serious charges that were made 
against them, and from the time that the tariff was declared to 
be a local issue by General Hancock and ridiculed by Garfield’s 
followers—and, by the way, before President Garfield died he 
had declared himself in favor of that tariff system that would 
eventually lead to free trade—from that time down to the pres- 
ent the people of this country from time to time have been re- 
freshed and regaled by some of these party cries, such as ‘“ Let 
well enough alone,” “ Stand pat,” “The foreigner pays the 
duty,” and “The tariff should be revised only by its friends.” 
Well, indeed, it would have been a huge and monumental joke 
if the friends of the tariff had come before this committee and 
sought to reform it along the lines which they would lay down. 
We would have had a tariff reform with a vengeance if all 
these interests, actuated by varying degrees of selfishness, the 
pronounced friends of the protective tariff, had been given un- 
limited opportunity to. write out the schedules of this tariff 
bill. It has been owing to the more selfish desires of the 
“friends of the tariff” to revise it, and too often their success 
in doing so, that has led to much of the abuse in collecting and 
distributing huge sums of money for corrupting the ballot in 
past campaigns. This has had the double effect of not only 
bribing the voter, but of putting the successful candidates un- 
der obligations to those interests which contributed the money. 
No independent and conscientious work on behalf of the people 
ecaun come from officials thus compromised. It has been a com- 
mon charge, too often proved, that in national as well as state 
elections majorities have been secured by the use of huge cor- 
ruption funds furnished by the beneficiaries of high tariff pro- 
tection. So we have many reasons, gentlemen of the minority, 
to congratulate ourselves that we have, for the first time in the 
history of American tariff legislation—at least for thirty years— 
a divided House not based on party lines, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER], Republican 
though he is, so well expressed my own views that I not only 
wish to congratulate him upon his splendid argument but to 
take the liberty to quote somewhat copiously from his speech, 
for I feel that when I get through you will all agree with me, 
gentlemen of the minority, that it is in many respects pretty 
near the lines of good, sound democracy. The difference be- 
tween us is more as to degree of protection needed than to the 
principle involved. Among other things the gentleman said in 
his speech of yesterday: 


There ought to be no unnecessary duties. Protective duties should 
not be unnecessarily high. When the Dingley law was enacted, the 
people of the United States felt little or no concern about monopoly or 
the suppression of competition on the part of great industrial com- 
binations. The chief concern of the makers of that law was to fix pro- 
tective duties high enough to take care of American industries under ail 
conditions, with the view that in shutting out foreign competition 
healthy competition would be created at home. Since that time the 
problem of industrial combination has become a serious one in our af- 
fairs, and it is now as necessary to protect the people of this country 
against the imposition of trusts and monopolies at home as it is to pro- 
tect legitimate industries from disastrous competition from abroad. 
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It is often charged that protective tariff creates trusts. Trusts are 
combinations growing out of the passion of avarice, and they are cre- 
ated to stifle competition and increase profits. Under this definition 
they are all bad and violate a wise public policy. When a trust be- 
comes good, it is no longer a trust. All combinations are not trusts. 

Now, here is the significant part of what he said: 


Trusts exist in free-trade countries as well as in countries that main- 
tain protective tariff. The chief difference is that in the free-trade coun- 
try there is no tariff behind which a combination can find shelter in in- 
creasing prices unjustly and imposing upon the people, while in a pro- 
tection country, if the tariff is higher than is necessary to cover the 
difference in cost of production, combinations may degenerate into trusts 
and raise the prices clear to the top of the protection law with entire 
safety. This illustrates the importance of keeping the duties down to 
a reasonable protective basis. 

Further referring to our wonderful efficiency and power of in- 
vention, the gentleman says: 

In addition to supplying our own markets with the products of the 
factory and the farm, we should seek markets abroad along the lines 
where our industries are capable of the greatest expansion. The 
natural resources of the United States in many lines are not excelled 
by any country in the world, and where machinery is a large factor in 
the production we are able to overcome the high price of labor and 
produce as cheaply as any foreign country. * * * ‘The consuming 
capacity of the United States is such as to justify—more than that, to 
require—the employment of the greatest amount of machinery possible. 
No other country in the civilized world has anything like as large an 
exclusive market as the American producer has. Production here is 
carried on upon such an enormous scale with the use of powerful 
machinery that the high rate of wages is more than compensated for 
in the increased productive capacity that labor is given. At the town 
of Gary, in the State of Indiana, the United States Steel Corporation 
has recently completed a rolling mill that is capable of turning out 
40,000 tons of rails or structural steel a month. The operation of 
that mill requires only four men. . 

It will be noted that Gary is the new town created by the 
United States Steel Corporation; and it is worthy of notice, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. CruMPACKER, how little is left 
for the employment of labor when, as he states, the operation 
of such a huge mill requires only four men. 

Quoting further, he says: 

Divided into shifts of eight hours each, it requires only 12 men to 
keep it running continuously. It is being operated day and night, 
week in and week out, month in and month out, upon the same type 
of steel, and there is a ready market in this country for every pound 
of steel produced at a good price. There is no such rolling mill in any 
other country of the civilized world. The immediate labor cost of 
rolling steel at the Gary mill does not exceed 20 cents a ton. 

For which, by the way, I may observe that they are getting 
in the market for the product about $1.50 for each cent thus ex- 
pended in that particular labor cost, according to this state- 
ment: 

No foreign country can establish and operate such a mill as that, be- 
cause it does not have the market. A 5,000-ton order of steel rails or 
structural steel is a large order for an English rolling mill, and the 
change of model in rails and structural steel and the change of ma- 
chinery from one order to another brings about loss of time at a serious 
cost; and while the wages paid laborers at the Gary mill are fully 
twice as high as they are in any other country, the labor cost of roll- 
ing in that mill is cheaper than in any mill in the world. 

What the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CruMPACKER] has 
said of the efliciency of modern machinery and what he has told 
us of the extent of our home markets applies to almost every 
other line of manufacture in the United States. The necessity 
that formerly existed in this country to protect the manufac- 
turers has largely disappeared, and a continuation of that 
policy as emphasized in the Payne bill is unjust, unfair, and 
burdensome to our people. 

As an answer to the demand for tariff reform, we are told 
that our country has wonderfully prospered under the benign 
influence of high protection and that it has brought good wages 
to our workmen. That our country has made great advices 
within the past forty years I admit, but the same is true of free- 
trade England. With an extent of territory much larger than 
all of Europe, outside of Russia, with a variety and fertility of 
soil unequaled, with mines that hold almost every known min- 
eral in abundance, and vast primeval forests of great value, 
our country has only awaited the toil of its people—the most 
progressive on earth—to take the lead in ail fields of material 
development. 

Our great rivers of the interior afford the means of the 
lowest cost of transportation to our agricultural and mineral 
products to the ocean points without breaking bulk, while the 
Great Lakes furnish a highway for the shipping tonnage greater 
than in any other territory of like extent in the world. It has 
been the boast of one great steel mill within my knowledge 
that it could produce steel rails from the iron ore taken the 
week before out of the mines 2a thousand miles distant. In like 
manner are transported at a minimum cost much of our grain, 
cotton, lumber, and coal. 

If the panic of 1893 has been charged to the effects of the 
Wilson bill—though that law did not become operative for more 
than a year later—with far more truth can it be said that the 
high-tariff Dingley law could not prevent a panic. To my 
mind it has always been a great misfortune to the country that 
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in 1893 the usual cycle or period of time had again rolled around cial privileges in the markets of Sweden, Norway, 
when conditions the world over were ripe for another serious | 


business depression, as they have also been during the past 
eighteen months. Quick to take party advantage over such a 
misfortune falling under a Democratic administration, that 
party in the eyes of thousands of voters stood discredited in 
each succeeding campaign, 


The beneficiaries under the high protective policy adroitly | 


used the so-called Cleveland panic of 1893 as a terrible object 
lesson against Democratic success and tariff revision. And yet 
the present panic unfortunately lacks nothing of the distress- 
ing features of those times; the bread lines are as long in our 
cities; there are as many men out of employment; there is the 
same lack of business confidence; the failures throughout the 
country have been just as many and just as great. Can it be, 
after all, that we have been giving too much credit for our 
blessings to this false and fickle god of high protection? 

When the Dingley bill was enacted into a law, it was claimed 
that home competition would answer all practical purposes for 
keeping prices down, but men were greedy then, as they are 
greedy now, and the fact of the matter is that the tariff was 
by that law placed so high upon our protected industries that 
no sooner were they entrenched behind this wall of protection 
from foreign competition than the forerunner of the modern 
trusts—gentlemen’s agreements—was established. By means 
of such combinations the prices of the manufactured articles 
were gradually raised to a point just below what foreign goods 
of the same manufacture could be sold for in our markets. 
These concerns made large profits and declared big dividends. 
Coincident with the formation of these combinations, corpora- 
tions with enormous capital stock, generally greatly watered, 
were formed. These stocks were listed and then, weighted 
down with an underlying load of bonds, were enabled, from the 
very large profits derived from the business, to pay satisfactory 
dividends. In a few years, enormous fortunes were made in 
these overprotected industries. Then came to their full devel- 
opment the trusts as we now recognize them, with a power and 
wealth far beyond the wildest dreams of the business world 
but a few years ago 

It is a fact too well known to be disputed that, in many in- 


ago have been since increased more than fourfold. I regret that 
I have not at hand any accurate information to prove my 
assertion, but I believe that I am within the bounds of truth 
when I express the belief that twenty years ago the percentage 
of those who owned half the entire wealth of the United States 
was four times greater than it is at the present time. Such a 
condition of affairs can not be healthy, and it is a complaint too 
often heard that such a policy has made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. Why, then, continue for another term of years a 
system of taxation based on protective duties so high that these 
processes of concentration of wealth and power may continue 
to go on? Already the powers of the General Government are 
fully taxed by the heavy expenses to curb the powers of these 
great trusts. Shall we, then, continue to enrich them by over- 
taxing the great mass of consumers? 

But it is not alone to our own territory that the power and 
scope of some of these trusts are limited, for they have already, 
so it would appear, becomes international in character. Shielded 
by the high protective tariff in their own country against out- 
side competition, some of our manufacturers have been enabled 
to join world-wide trusts on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I wish now to quote from the very interesting report of Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper, our own representative, the chosen agent of 
the Government of the United States, and to call your atten- 
tion to his report upon the iron and steel industry in Germany, 
which was filed in the Department as late as month before last. 
Speaking of the syndication of the German iron and steel com- 
panies, Mr. Pepper said: 

In the general syndication of iron and _ steel companies there are 
some economic tendencies and counter tendencies the result of which 
can not be anticipated. While the syndicate stoutly upholds the sys 
tem as applied to their customers, they did not take the same view as 
applied to themselves. This was shown in the unwillingness of the 
large glass furnace and rolling mills to be at the mercy of the coal 


syndicate when they met the situation by buying coal mines of their 
own. 

In striving for the international markets, the German iron and steel 
manufacturers are quite willing to expand the system of syndication. 
At the present time there are international syndicates in several prod- 
ucts. The German coal and coke syndicates have an arrangement 
with the Belgian coke syndicate by which French territory is divided 
between them, and occasionally the syndicate in one country will sell 
to the other coke for delivery in France. Some of the international 
syndicates are little more than price conventions, while others relate 
to the partition of the territory. The intangible but potent interna- 
tional rail syndicate counts in Germany as a leading member It is 
understood that the rail syndicate includés the American, British, Ger- 
man, French, Belgian, and Spanish mills. Under it Germany has spe- 
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and Denmark It 
also. keeps out of the United States markets, while dividing with the 
mills of the United States and with Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium the South American territory 

The tube syndicate keeps it out of American territory in the sale of 


gas pipes, while under the rolled-wire syndicate a division of the terri 
tory is obtained. Under the tube syndicate a division of the territory 
is also obtained. Under the tube-syndicate arrangement the ¢ nan 
works keep out of the French territory, in compensation for whi the 





lgium, Switzerland, and Holland to Germany 

ig the principle of international syndicates, the German 
willing to join them unless ; red 
industry obtains its full share of present markets 


French leave | 
While favorir 





that the German 


without prejudice to further development. 
You remember, when you were schoolboys, of reading in 
Julius Crsar’s commentaries that “all Gaul is divided into 


three parts.” I think that the modern successors of the ancient 
Gaul have gone very much further, because they have not only 
divided Gaul into three parts, but they have divided the com- 
mercial manufacturing business of the entire: globe 

them. . [Applause on the Democratic side.] So I ask the ques- 
tion, in all candor and seriousness, of the other side of the 
House if, after all, some of these restrictive measures that we 
are trying to impose and provide for under this Payne tariff 
bill are going to meet the ends that are expected of them’ 

What has been accomplished in the international syndication 
of the iron and steel business is more than likely to follow in 
controlling the lumber trade, about which we have heard so 
many discussions during the past few days. I shall strongly 
favor and advocate putting lumber upon the free list, although 
I am not very hopeful of the promising effect we may get from 
it, because it is already known, as a matter of fact, that many 
big timber owners on this side of the line have already acquired 
vast holdings of timber on the Canadian side, and they are 
going to manifestly increase their holdings there the minute 
any free-lumber legislation is passed. 

The same will be true in Mexico, to the south, because there 
also are immense timber tracts, some of which our own timber 
If they do that, Mr. Chairman, 
and control the situation in those countries as they do here, are 
they going to bring about any special competition in the prices 
at which we can get lumber? But I am willing to try the ex- 
periment, and I radically differ from some of the gentlemen, 


an or 
2nmong 


: ably » gentlem: Michiga Mr. ForpNry | yd 
stances, the comparatively great fortunes of only a dozen years | not tbly the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNE} | who, in 
| his able speech of two hours the other day, extolled the protect- 


ive tariff theory. In its praise he went beyond any limits I 
have ever before heard, and incidentally in the entire course 


| of his speech scarcely referred at any time to the consumers 


| attempting to build homes of their own. 


that vast army of men who are using lumber every day and 
The same may be said 
of the speech of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Cusu- 
MAN], who likewise defended the tariff on lumber. He even 
went so far as to produce charts or diagrams and commenced a 
cross-examination and a joint debate with Members of his own 
party upon the relative merits, or shall I say demerits, of the 
protective duty on lumber over the protection accorded to the 
wany and varied agricultural products of Nebraska. It was 
the old and familiar case of the “ pot calling the 
when he took the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Krinkarp] to 
task for advocating free lumber. It was indeed an inspiring 
scene and presented an unusual opportunity for Members to ; 

at the real unbiased opinion of what one Member of the opps 


kettle black 


sition thought of the views of another when it came g 
protection for the products of his own particular locality. Fig 
uratively speaking, in his threat, that if the tariff on lumber 
was taken off, its friends might retaliate upon membe of his 


party who had brought it about by reducing the protection on 


their own favored interests, the gentleman from Washington | Me. 
CUSHMAN] might well have said: “If you take our hand out of 
the consumer's right pocket, we will see that ul are compelled 
to take your hand out of his left pocket.” That is about the 


size of it. [Applause.] 


Referring again to the merits of the tariff on lumber, 
though the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], bimself 
a large timber owner, stated, if I remember correctly, that 
there were about 26,000 saw and planing mills in the nti 
and that many of them might be seriously injured in the 
| hess or their profits greatly lessened if free trade o 
was brought about, but he had little or nothing to s i Me 
the benefits that would accrue to ten times that number of men 
who desired to build homes every year in this broad ¢ { 
and who have a just complaint if we should e} 
tribute upon them for the exclusive and sole | ( 
comparatively small number of manufacturers t l 
business. [Applause.} While he was frank enough to admit 
that if he could have the exclusive rights to a given |! ess 
he would get as high a price as he could for a l 1] 
‘was not successful in proving that, howey itural this s t 
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might be, it was right: and we are not representing our con- 
stituents in our different districts if we do not look after the 
smaller fellow, that his demands may be heard in shaping the 
provisions of this bili. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHARP. Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. If I understand the gentleman, he is in favor of 
placing lumber on the free list 

Mr. SHARP. I would do so. 

Mr. DIES (continuing). For the purpose of building homes. 
If I understand the situation, it requires some window glass 
and some iron to fix the hinges, and would require some clothes 
for the backs of those who occupy these homes. Is the gentle- 
man in favor of placing all these things on the free list? 

Mr. SHARP. I am. 

Mr. DIES. The whole business? 

Mr. SHARP. I am in favor of the whole business. [Ap- 
plause.] Perhaps there is no product concerning the tariff 
duties on which there has been a more earnest contention on 
the floor of this House than that of lumber. I may add with 
equal truth that no other schedule on the entire list covered by 
the Payne bill has so greatly interested the mass of the people. 
While admitting that it is a question upon which there are 
arguments more or less specious on both sides, yet I believe 
that if the relief is ever to come, not only for the consumer, but 
as an important aid in husbanding our forest reserves, the time 
for such a relief is now. 

More than once in this discussion from the other side has been 
the question of the wisdom of appropriating large sums of 
money and enacting laws to reforest our barren lands in order 
to conserve our supplies for the future, when at the same time 
practically a premium is placed upon the destruction of our re- 
maining supply of timber by imposing a protective duty upon it. 
The policy of more than one timber and lumber concern in this 
country in the past has been to preserve their own holdings as 
long as possible and buy from outsiders for their own use. The 
mere fact that such companies have in store a timber supply of 
their own, thus making them independent, causes them to get 
their outside supply at a lower cost. If this is good business 
for private concerns, is it not equally wise for our country 
when, before our timber supply is exhausted, we may be en- 
abled to draw on the great reserves in Canada for our present 
needs? Surely the stumpage owners of this country can not 
justly complain at the removal of this duty when their holdings 
have increased in value on an average of more than 300 per 
cent in the past decade. I believe, too, that cheaper lumber 
will tend to greatly increase building operations, thus giving 
work to thousands of mechanics. It should greatly stimulate 
the real-estate business and more than ever make our country 
a people of home builders. While, as I have before stated, I 
must frankly confess that I am not so optimistic as to believe that 
these prices would be so materially lowered as some advocates 
of free lumber believe, because the big timber owners on this 
side of the line have already acquired large interests in the 
Canadian and Mexican forests, yet the moral effect of free 
lumber, aided by the importations from the smaller and inde 
pendent timber holders in those countries, will prevent a further 
rise in lumber for many years to come. 

What may be said in favor of modified duty on lumber may 
be repeated, in so far as applicable, in favor of free hides, from 
which so many articles of wearing apparel are manufactured. 
In this connection, and while discussing free raw materials, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERwoop] has correctly 
said that free raw material is in the nature of an additional 
protection to the manufacturer using such material. If, there- 
fore, there is no compensatory reduction in the cost of the manu- 
factured article to the consumer, the law would give but very 
little benefit from extending the free list. I believe this is the 
correct view to take, and I believe the duties now placed upon 
the articles manufactured from such free raw materials should 
be either correspondingly lowered or put upon the free list. 
What the overcharged consumer of this country needs most is 
low-priced building material, wearing apparel, and food prod- 
ucts. I am emphatically in favor of any tariff legislation that 
shall bring about such results. 

For this reason I believe the present bill is defective in try- 
ing to provide a revenue from duties levied on tea, coffee, sugar, 
fruits, and spices. Fortunately the voice of the people is being 
heard in protest against the imposition of this kind of tax, and 
it is my prediction that most, if not all, of these articles will be 
put on the free list before this measure becomes a law. Some 
of these food products, like spices, a daily necessity on the table | 
of every family, have actually been taken from the free list in | 


| 


the Dingley law and put upon the protected in the Payne bill. | 





In the item of lemons, though of comparative insignificance, the 
protective duty has been increased by 25 per cent over that 
given by the Dingley Act. The principle involved in this ad- 
ditional amount of protection is typical of that often used in 
applying the protective theory—that of overtaxing the consumer 
that a home industry, by charging exorbitant prices to overcome 
natural obstacles, may be allowed to greatly thrive at his ex- 
pense. It is known that for years past the California produc- 
tion of lemons has been only sufficient to supply about one-third 
of the demand—surely not a case of overproduction causing a 
losing business. The section of the country where these lemons 
are produced lies more than 2,500 miles away from the center 
of our population. In other words, a consignment of home- 
grown lemons, in order to reach the average consumer, must 
first travel this great distance by rail—indeed, in many cases 
where they reach the Atlantic seaboard they must be carried 
clear across the continent. Who pays the freight? Most cer- 
tainly the consumers. Is it just that the people of this country 
who consume this fruit and outnumber the lemon growers 
as 1,000 to 1 should be so unjustly burdened in order that 
this industry shall so prosper? Would it not be far more 
just that only such a reasonable duty should be levied upon the 
imported fruit as to prevent it being brought into competition 
with the California product at the more interior points? Such 
a policy would permit the producer and the consumer to live and 
let live; it would allow home-grown fruit a fair degree of pro- 
tection, at the same time affording reasonable competition in 
prices from the imported fruit. Surely, in the protection ac- 
corded this industry of lemon growing the American consumer, 
to indulge in the vernacular of the day, has been handed the 
biggest kind of a lemon of the most pronounced yellow hue. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Additional protection under the Payne bill to ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s gloves, amounting in some cases to an increase of fully 
100 per cent, seems to me altogether wrong. It has been admit- 
ted on this floor by gentlemen on the other side of the House 
that in the way of making men’s gloves we excel the world, and 
that to-day we manufacture nearly 90 per cent of all those used 
in this country. If this is true, it is difficult to see where the 
former duty in the Dingley Act, to say the least, was not sufli- 
ciently high to encourage and protect our home manufacturers 
of women’s and children’s gloves. 

In advocating a substantial reduction in many of the duties 
imposed under the Payne bill—in other words, favoring a revi- 
sion downward—I do not go and have never gone to the length 
of advocating free trade or, if you please, for the tariff for reve- 
nue only. I believe in a reasonable protective tariff in cases 
where home industries, until well established, need a protection 
against certain inequalities that may exist. 

Mr. DIES. You say you want reasonable protection for your 
industries? 

Mr. SHARP. I want protection for every industry until it is 
able to stand on its own feet. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. DIES. I ask the gentleman not to forget the 5,000 boys 
who are rolling logs and stacking lumber down in my part of 
the country. 

Mr. SHARP. I feel very much like the eloquent gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JAmMes], who said to-day in his speech that 
if we were to protect industries until they got to a point where 
they could stand on their own feet, still we do not feel like con- 
tinuing that protection until they stood upon everybody else’s 
feet. [Laughter.] I think the limitation is a wise one, for if 
there is anybody in this country so fortunate as not to have had 
some of those great protected industries standing upon his 
feet, I wish to congratulate him for his freedom. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Inasmuch as it has been frequently claimed upon this floor 
within the past few days that good trusts will never raise the 
price beyond what is considered reasonable, I wish to take occa- 
sion, by way of illustration, to quote from a limited portion of 
the testimony of Mr. Gary before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, to demonstrate how vague and uncertain is this standard 
of reasonable price: 


Mr. CLARK. I understand you to say, and I know that Mr. Schwab 
said—of course I am not trying to play one against the other—that the 
railroads did not object to paying this price of $28 per ton? 

Mr. Gary. This is true of him—or it is probably true of him—be- 
cause he sells his rails to the railroad companies whose tracks go by 
a, — and who get large sums of money from him in the way of 

reight. 

Mr. CLARK. What would the railroads out in that part of the coun- 
try say to that proposition in Missouri? Do they really want to pay 
$28 per ton? 

Mr. Gary. This is what they would say: If $28 per ton is a fair 
price, taking everything into account, we will pay it, and if not we 
will do better if we can. 

Mr. CLark. But they can not. 
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Mr. Gary. They can if they can omen us that - is too much on The subject underlying a discussion of this question is one 
them. They can as far as our company is concerned. “hic ortaina » goners -elfare of the Americar mania 
Mr. CLARK. It would take a good deal of argumentation to do that, which pertains to the ge neral we m f he Ainersces: peegee. 
would it not? Among the powers granted to Congress are those of laying duties 


Mr. Gary. Well, yes; of course. I have expressed my own opinion. | and imposts, collecting revenue, paying the debts of the country, 
Mr. WEISSE. Did not Mr. Schwab say the railroads wanted | providing for the common defense, and the general welfare of 
a price of $28? the United States; and I take it that the judiciary branch of 
Mr. SHARP. So you see that the price has been placed at | our Government, speaking from the highest tribunal, has ap- 
$28 a ton, and it has been kept there through thick and thin. | proved and sanctioned import duties that are laid along the lines 
There has been much comment in the press of the country of | of protection to American industries, on the ground that they 
late to the effect that, by the time the Senate got through with } are for the general welfare of the American people. I might 
this bill, its own father could not recognize it. Let me express | take as a text for my remarks the general welfare of the United 
the hope, Mr. Chairman, that this House may so amend the | States; not section, not selfish personal interest, but a discus 
defects in this bill as to get the credit for so doing before the | sion and a determination of the question by men who shall, at 
country. Let us recognize the fact in time that, though the | least for the moment, rise above those selfish considerations and 
Government is very much in need of revenue, due in no small | those sectional and special interests which may be back of them, 
measure to past extravagances, yet there are better ways in | to the general welfare of all. We have a great country and a 
which to provide this revenue than by taxing the necessaries of | great people, and whatever I may say to-night, I want to leave 
life. Since it is no longer denied that the consumer pays the | the impression of optimism and the impression of faith in this 
tax, let us so frame the provisions of this bill that no unjust | splendid Republic of ours—the grandest under God's blue sky. 
proportion of the burden of that tax shall rest upon his shoul- | With a vast population of eighty-five or ninety millions of people, 
ders. [Applause.] | energetic, enterprising, inventive, progressive; with a vast and 
Mr. NYE. Mr. Chairman, I hardly hope to add anything of | mighty industrial and business machinery, complicated and deli 
value to this prolonged discussion. We are in council here as | cate, such that you can not injure it in one part without com 
representatives of a great people and a great Nation, and while | municating the injury to all parts; with a vast and mighty 
I believe in the efficiency, power, and potency of political organ- | wealth; with the most efficient labor in the world, we deal with 
ization, to my mind it is gratifying that so littie partisanship | a great and mighty question. 
displays itself in this debate. If we multiply idleness, we multiply want and misery and 
1 shall offer my unpretentious counsels at this time for what- | wretchedness, but if we touch with friendly and wise hand 
ever they may be worth. I am not going into great detail on | the springs of American industry, multiply production and 
schedules. I am going to offer a few general observations in | keep the American hand and the American brain at work, we 
criticism of this bill, for now is the time for us to do it, if at all. | will have solved the problem, it seems to me, for the hour, and 
I share with many other gentlemen who have spoken on the | solved it well. 





question in my appreciation of the patient labors and the able Mr. Chairman, I am a protectionist, born in the Republican 
services of the great committee which has reported this bill. | party, of abolition stock; I have been reared in the school of 
Every Member of the House is indebted to their long service | protection, and I want in connection with whatever observa 
and their faithful service—to the entire membership of that | tions I may make on this bill, to refer to some of the ergu 
committee both Republican and Democratic. It may be before | ments, old indeed, in order that we may consider how f: he 
we shall conclude this discussion that we shall be led to be- | conditions of to-day make them effective and vital now We 
lieve that this committee has gone further and deeper into the | have always believed, and I guess almost everybody is Fg 
subject than we who may criticise it have had an opportunity | to believe, that so far as an industry is an infant industry, 
to de. Every criticism that I make I make in perfect good | it is wise statesmanship to protect it. For my part I ar Ld 
feeling, by way of suggestion, simply for what it may be worth. | that a great statesman and patriot like Henry Clay has lived 
Not only do I appreciate the services of this committee, but | and left the impress of his great mind upon the industries of 
for myself personally I sympathize with them. They have seen | this country. [ Applause. ] It was urged i the day of 
human selfishness in its worst form. They have seen the very | peademie discussion upon this great question by those wi 
tooth and claw of human selfishness. Men of fortune and | favored free trade. that we should allow p rfect fre of 
power have pleaded before them for their particular interest | exchange of commodities between the nations of the 
or their particular industry. Sectionalism, locality, special in- | the interests of the consumer. and that we lost oth 
terests, and selfishness in every form have piteously plead be- purchasing abroad, and that the duty levied would 
fore that committee for months, until it is a wonder to me the | pe an added burden to the consumer. 
committee does not doubt the virtue of the human family itself. Friends of protection answered that perhaps a burd \ d 
[ am glad to say, and I can say it freely, that I stand here as | result temporarily, but that it was their belief tl ‘ 
an advocate of no particular interest, and certainly the enemy | industry was started natural competition would sprit ind 
of no legitimate industry. I am from the West. I represent a | jn 9 short time the price wou d@ fall below ev: 
people who feel disappointed at this bill. They believed, from | optained before the tariff duties were laid: and time ; 
the professions made and the party platform adopted, that the | jn the history of this country has this prophecy and thi: \ 
country would on a radical reduction of tariff duties in the | peen verified. To-day. while I do not claim everything 
interest, generally speaking, of the consumer; and they feel “otective rv. and while io not claim evervthine for ' 
that this bill does not come up fully to their expectation. [ Ap- ee ee eee ees coe ere on ORS nae 


political party, I believe that the stupendous wealth, the vast 


plause on the Democratic side. ] and diversified industries of our country, its 


I may be verdant, but I believe that even in politics we should 


; : tion on the whole, and its general advancement, have | 

practice such a degree, at least, of honesty as may be com- largely due to a wise policy of protection to Amet n indus $ 

patible with this wicked world in which we live, and that we | and American labor. [Applause on the Republican side it 

should act in good faith. was the thought, however, that the creation and establishment 
I said over and over again that I fully and thoroughly be- , 


of the industries would by the processes of competit result 
general benefit to the American people, and to-day I say that 
none of us can afford to be blind to the fact that by rea 
the evolution in commerce and trade and business in this eou 
| try, the vast and mighty combinations and trusts, competit 
has been suspended and almost wholly throttled, so that we 

dealing with an entirely different condition and with mn: 
tors in the great industrial problem. It matters not w 
you call them combinations or trusts. I am not mak 


lieved in the promises made in the platform of this great party 
of liberty, of protection to American industry and American 
labor, and I felt that the great standard bearer of that party, 
who has come to the office better equipped, perhaps, than any 
man in our Nation, meant every word that he said as to a 
thorough revision of the tariff. Not a revision that it requires 
hairsplitting and close reasoning to discern, but a revision 
which the people would recognize at once as one that would be 
beneficial to the interests of the entire country. I give the com- violent tirade against trusts and combinations. 
mittee the full benefit of every doubt. I am warranted in pre- 


‘ e I believe it to be a natural evolution: I believe that ( 
suming that they understand better the general effect of this | phinations and trusts were just and wise and humane 7 + 
bill than I do, . a os eo tr ra ag 


shall be properly controlled and regulated by wise 


From the discussion in the case, if I were to find from the 


: they may prove, and I believe will ultimately, beneficial to th: 
evidence, I should say there is some preponderance of evidence | great American people. If you could combine all the wealth 
on the side of the proposition that the bill is an improvement | and all the industries of the world. perhaps, under one bond. 
upon the present law as it now stands; but I want it so that and that head should be wise and just and humane and kindly 
the layman, so that the common mechanic and the common | to all men. I doubt not it would be a boon to the human family 
workman and the small tradesman and the farmer will feel and | Millions of the hungry would find bread: millions who were 
know that this is what the great platform promised, and will | cold would find shelter. The evils are not in the combinat ns 


welcome it as a thorough revision in the interests of all the 


which result from the evolution of our day. Their general 
people of this country. [Applause.] 


tendency to multiply the power of production, eliminate waste, 
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and narrow the margin of profits are beneficial. The evil is 
the same old evil, the enemy that has stood since the morning 
of creation in the pathway of human progress—selfishness, 
creed, and absolute recklessness as to the rights and the welfare 
of our fellow-men. This is the reason, and for this reason 
during our stage of advancement, and on our plane of civiliza- 
tion, it is of all things most essential that legislation control 
and regulate these vast combinations and trusts. 

Some tell u here is no combination in this industry and 
that industry and the other. The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. lorpNry], whose able and instructive address 
furnished « shienment to all of us—I know it did to me— 
grew quite excited for a moment, and the House seemed to be 
in danger of quite a conflict for a time. 

Hlot blood leaped to the cheeks of men for a moment, for in 
the progress of debate some one dared to intimate that possibly 
somewhere in the great lumber industry there might be an or- 


ganized interest, 
rentiel 


a combination of some kind or a trust, and the 
an from Michigan resented it very much. Well, there 
is a good deal of unconscious humor going on in the world any- 
how. If it was not true, why get mad about it. If it was true, 
he would have played the game a little better not to have gotten 
mad about it. [Applause.] For in spite of all, the denial, 
as to a combination if you notice, was not so much of a de- 
nial as it was a challenge to prove that a trust did exist. 
[Applause. ] 

Ah, there the gentleman has us. We can not accept the chal- 
lenge. I can not. It has baffled the Government itself to 
prove the gentlemen’s agreement or combine or trust or what- 
ever you please to call it. 
a granary or a 


barn or a house can not explain what the 
trouble is; he 


can not demonstrate that there is a combination. 


The little farmer out West building | 


The humble mechanic in my city and in your city and in all the | 


cities seeking to build a shelter above his wife and children 
can not explain how he is met by exorbitant prices, but he 
somehow feels that between the lofty pine tree that God 
planted centuries ago in the forests and the little batch of lum- 
ber brought to his door, there is something that has burdened 
him sorely, and he does not care whether you call it a combina- 
tion or a trust or what you call it. He feels that he is op- 
pressed and wronged. 


We feel sometimes in my city that between the coal that | the attention of you gentlemen the fact that you have got to 


sleeps in the mines in Pennsylvania and the coal delivered to | 


our bins that there is something; we do not know what it is; 
we can not explain it. The cost at the mines is almost in- 


significant, but when it is brought to that man’s door and to my | 


own door in my city it is $8.75 or $9 a ton. We do not care 
whether you call it a combine or a trust; we do not care whether 
it is the retailer or the miner or who it is; we feel there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere and we will not split hairs with any- 
body. If we had honesty in business, if we had good measure- 
ment and good weights and a sound dealing between man and 
man we would not have to rack our brains very much over this 
proposition of tariff. The great sugar trust, handling a com- 
modity whose profits have reached colossal proportions, was not 
content with these profits, but entered the domain of crime, and 
now stands convicted of stealing outright from the Government 
of the United States in weights. I tell you, gentlemen, as a 
Republican, this great question of combines and trusts and dis- 
honesty in business of to-day makes the mere matter of a little 
change, whether it protects or not, but dust in the balance com- 
pared with the question of sound and honest business principles. 
[Applause.] So I say that while the theory of protection to in- 
fant industries was correct, while it was in a sense creative, 
while it was the impoverishment of no other nation, but added 
to the sum total of the Nation’s wealth, and while it has tended 
to produce our diversified industries and make us a country 
that is the wonder of the world in a half century’s growth and 
development, still we must face the proposition that with the 
commercial and business conditions such as they are to-day it 
is not so much a question of a high tariff as it is a question of 
dealing with these other conditions, 

I believe in protection. I shall stand for it, probably support 
this bill, but I believe we can make some changes in it which 
will be beneficial and which will make the bill as it ought to be, 
so that you and I and all of us can go home to our people and 
say, ‘“ We promised you bread; we have not given you a stone.” 
The general welfare means everybody, and the general welfare 
means perhaps in the industrial world, first of all and the most 
important of all, the workingmen. Protection was advocated 
for the workingmen. I believe it was right, and I believe it is 
right to-day. I do not want to indulge in any cheap talk about 
labor. I believe that there is an idea at the bottom of this 
Government. It sprang from an idea. We have generally said 
that that idea is freedom. Perhaps that is correct, but if I 
were to attempt to be more specific I would say that it was 





founded upon the idea of the infinite possibilities of the indi- 
vidual man in America, high and low, rich and poor. Thank 
God the idea of this Government and of our fathers was that 
here in this country men could start at the very bottom round 
of the ladder and climb to the top—the development of the 
individual man—and I believe it. I believe this is the idea 
at the bottom of the American Nation. This is the general 
welfare of the American public. The same infinite power and 
infinite mind that clothes the grass of the field, that paints the 
lily and the rose, that lifts from the slimy ooze of the pond 
the immaculate lily that spreads its white hands to heaven, the 
same infinite God beckons man from the cabin, from the cottage, 
the wilderness, the shadows of oppression and bondage, up into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of man. [Applause.] 

A nation of but one employment, of but one industry, is al- 
ways a poor nation, always the slave of other nations; no 
matter what employment, if it be the most noble, perhaps agri- 
culture, at the same time the mere producer of raw material for 
the improvement and manufacture of other nations, that nation 
will always be a slave. Not only that, but there will be a dead 
level of intelligence. The diversified employments of men, the 
mills and the factories where the inventive genius of men is 
quickened and thought is aroused and there is intellectual life 
and enterprise, that is the nation that will tower above the 
nation which produces raw material and lives to support other 
nations. 

And while, as I say, I believe in this great policy of states- 
manship in the past, and believe it a great factor in our im- 
mense growth and development, I still feel we must deal with 
present conditions and not unduly exaggerate the importance of 
merely protective duties. And even here again the workingman 
says, “Do I get this protection? Do I get the full benefit of 
this theory?” Sometimes truth is better felt than understood. 
It is not always the wise and prudent who discern the truth. 
Sometimes this marvelous thing we call “ truth” is revealed unto 
babes, and it is not the arrogant and the learned, but it is the 
humblest, poorest, and it may be the most unlettered citizen of 
the land, who best understands it. 

And these men tell us that because of commercial and busi- 
ness conditions there is not so much virtue in mere protection 
as there was twenty-five or fifty years ago. I am calling to 


go face to face to your people in your districts and in your 
regions and convince them that this law is a substantial im- 
provement on the present law. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn] frankly and 


| ingenuously admitted in his speech that he understood the 


declarations in our platform to mean a reduction downward 
and not upward, and so did all of us understand it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] So President Taft believed, and so he 
believes to-day. Are we getting it? Let us have a law that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, may not err therein and may 
know that the promise was not a hol/ow pretense, but it was 
because we meant it. 

As I said, I am not representing any particular industry. 
I come from a city that I think is a great city, the child of 
half a century, with about 300,000 population. Its two great 
arms of industry have been flour and lumber. If I were speak- 
ing to-day as some Members speak in this House, I would be 
contending here for a high tariff on lumber, But I believe the 
great masses of people in the country, and even in my own 
district, believe that where the profit of an industry has reached 
enormous proportions, such as lumber, it is a hollow mockery 
to talk about further protection to that commodity. 'Ap- 
plause. } 

The bill is disappointing to these people. We may as well 
face it now as any time. We can remedy it. A few changes 
may place it where all men will admit that it is an improvement 
along the line of what the people want in this country. I know 
sometimes there is a weakness, and I may be accused of it—of 
pandering to what is called “ popular clamor.” I do not want 
to do this. But when a sentiment has grown in a series of 
years in a great country like this, reason teaches us that 
there is something at the bottom of it that is sustained by 
reason and common sense. This sentiment, expressed through- 
out the entire year of 1908, on the hustings and at every 
political meeting that I know anything about, sprang from 
that honest feeling of the American people which no 
sophistry, no finespun argument can do away with. Let us 
go at it and make the improvements that we ought to make in 
the bill. I notice the title of the bill is “A bill to provide reve- 
nue.” Notice the order. “To provide revenue, equalize duties, 


and encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
That theory is right—to suit and to fit the 
It ig that order; Revenue first. 


other purposes.” 
conditions of the day, 
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Mr. DIES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, if ‘ Mr. NYE. It would only be a guess j \ 
be has no objection. i pee 10 doubt, from both. I am glad of I 


Mr. NYE. Very well. it ry prosper, and I would not do an 
Mr. DIES. I understand the gentleman wants to place lum- | I hav ot stated in terms that I am f 
ber upon the free list? I have said that I failed to see ! 
Mr. NYE. It is my belief—— ae an ind ry with s ‘ 
Mr. DIES. The question is this: Does the gentleman think | and quadrupli: I li 
that a roller or lumber stacker at the mill, with everything from | great p ctio [I e.] 
the hat on his head to the shoes on his feet protected by a Mr. EDWARDS W 
high-protective tariff, should find his own lumber on the free Mr. NYE. Cer 
list, or does the gentleman propose to put it on the free Mr. EDWARDS The ¢ 
list? To I 
Mr. NYE. I had not made any announcement particular! and drupled { 
Of course, the gentleman rightly infers the tendency of 1) Mr. LANGLEY If 
Statement. : ssert ! W 
Mr. DIES. I will await the gentleman’s announcement. \ he bases t] ( 
Mr. NYE. My¥ own judgment is that where the profits of an Mr. NYE. Well, ! t mn oO 
industry to the manufacturer are so enormous, if he can not /e e of it \ 
fford out of the vast products of that labor to pay and pay mn Minneapolis, I paid $9 
generously every man and every hand that contributes to if, he | better than the | I 
ust be a mean man. [Applause.] o this spring e. 
Mr. DIES. Then, if I understand the gentleman, he would r. EDWARDS Now. M Cc 
place the products of steel and iron, glass, sugar, lumber, and in ] ! 
all the leading articles of this country on the free list, because ring mills of | ty » 
they ought to be able to pay their employees? Is that the posi Louis le, Ky., and 1 the 
tion of the gentleman? lumber and co ind buy their flour ! that 


Mr. NYE. Not exactly that; nor have I said so. My posi- | 1 ning the e rus try, and | 








tion generally is that where an industry has grown so powert W \ l 
and its profits so enormous, it is idle to talk about prot I yuuntry, I w 
for the benefit of the laboring man or for the general welfare \ nber at less than ) | e « rt it 
In this connection permit me, just by way of illustration and t years ago on \ 
answer, giving my point on this proposition, to read two short | s t against tl 
paragraphs from the testimony of Mr. Carnegie in regard to the t and quad ed ji 
steel and iron industry. He said: Mr. NYE. I am not ! " the ver) 
Just as the Republic has won supremacy in steel and can to-day, : ber, but I do N i ithe f 
during this temporary world-wide depression, send it prof ly | ence Whether it w lit oO ' 
o¢ ver; free market in ul e world in essful competitien wat i u I do not think it was a! [ think vi 2 
‘ i ry afte > 8 et os ‘\or cam ae i edardise : oe ‘market | tO N ember, 1907, and t ars 
being one of the chief elements of her ering power Mar ! V be 1 
eign luxuries will still be imported, but these should yield revenue Mr. SMITH « 7 
paid by the rich consumer. at - then 7 cd - 
This is from his magazine article: Mr. WEISSE. 1 vou ld b the 
The writer is confident that this prophecy will soon be fulfilled, quar “Ml oak at S$ selec l'o-dav 
nothing can keep the Republic from speedily dwarfing all otian ny fi ! nd—th 
tiens industrially, if she only frowns upon great nay es and ins White “soft oleae oer + @10 
armies and continues to tread the paths of peace, following the truly pas ‘ tL oi pe 
American policy of the fathers. tanks, and you can not buy to-day fo1 
I am glad he puts in that last, so far as I am concerned. I Me ee nd, and I have bought them both myself and 
rather enjoy it. ae 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to a Mr. LANGLEY. And I would like to see it hig! 
question ? I believe in high prices, ir iding the wages of 
Mr. NYE. Yes. Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Would the gentk 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. You have stated that the two | contract for the purchase of lumber at thos i 
chief industries of your city are flour and lumber. Mr. NYE. No; [ am not making any contriax 
Mr. NYE. Yes; though lumber is not so much as it was. Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. If the gentleman would like 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. And you have indicated that | 2 contract at those prices, he can be accommod: 
you would favor free lumber. Now, I would like to ask you Mr. WEISSE. You are not buying Califo 
if you would favor free flour and free wheat? Wisconsin white pine and Wisconsin oak, t 
Mr. NYE. No; I do not favor free wheat. [Laughter.] in California 
Mr. DIES. How do you expect our fellows who stick for lum- Mr. HI GHE So of West Virginia. You can 
ber to eat your wheat if you put lumber on the free list and do | ginia, for less than half that price, a good d 
not put flour there? they ever had in Ww scol Che figu 
Mr. NYE. Well, I am not aware that the flour industry is | gives have no foundation in the price list 
so profitable as the lumber industry, and a different rule en- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fr M 
tirely applies, because in the lumber industry you have a limited | to the Sear, { Laughter. ] 
product, not an annual crop. In the flour industry it is to the Mr. NYE. I had begun to doubt the sta 
interest of the American people to grind as much wheat, whether | man, but I guess it is true. I am glad t 
it be grown in this country, Canada, or any other country, and | lesson <« f sectionalism het 
ship it in the shape of flour rather than wheat. Mr. WEISSE. It appears that the gentl 
Mr. DIES. Our laborers in the mills have not a limited ap Virginia questions my statement. I can prove to 
petite, th ough they may have a limited pocket. present the bills, if necessary 
Mr. NYE. Oh, I am not sure that laborers would not be bet Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I do 
ter off if they did have a more limited appetite. tleman desired to buy the lumber in Wi ns 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield to me? buy it for half the prices that he mention n W 
Mr. NYE. Yes. I know the gentleman can buy just as — 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I understand you come from the town | have any place for less than half the 


of Minneapolis, a town of 300,000. will have to show me the statements before | 
Mr. NYE. Iam sorry to hear you cali ita town. [Laughter | them. 
and applause. ] Mr. WEISSE. I will produce them for the 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Naturally a city of 300,000 represents | fit, if necessary. 
a great deal of wealth. If I understand it, the business of The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mir sota [M 
that city has grown up through the lumber and the flour in- | has the floor. 
dustries. Mr. DIES. Before the gentleman leaves 


Mr. NYE. Very largely; I do not mean to say wholly. | tion 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman kindly explain | Mr. NYD. I left the lumber question some tims 0 ! 
which industry that city made its money out of? ter.] 





Do) 


Mr. DIES. 
that you cut down your trees in Minnesota and saw them into 
lumber and sold them to us in a high-tariff market, and if what 


you want now is a free market in which to buy your lum- 
ber? 


I wanted to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 


Mr. NYE. The men for whom I am speaking do not want 
that by any means. We have been cutting our forests; and 


since vou have spoken of that I want to say that this argument 
about the necessity of bigh protection of lumber in order not to 
use the poorer lumber here in this country seems to me to be 
far from verified by the facts. I have observed for years the 
logs in the booms, and my observation has been that they have 


been cut pretty close. I do not believe they have left anything in 
the woods but the limbs for years. Yet the argument seems to be 
that if we do not have protection the lumberman is obliged to 
cut his poor lumber. .That is, as I understand it. He is doing 
it now and has been for years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the gentleman concludes 
his remarks, will he point out specifically just what changes he 
would like to have made in the bill, and why? 

Mr. NYE. I prefer not to. The gentleman does not want to 
listen to me all night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. I have enjoyed the gentle- 
man’s speech very much, but I should like something more spe- 
cific. When the gentleman says he would like to have changes 
made, I should like to know what the changes are that he 
wants. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Do you want high prices or low prices? 

Mr. NYE. The changes, generally, that I would make are in 


the interest of the American consumer and a revision downward | 


every time. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, will the gentleman point out | 


the changes and how the result he desires is to be accomplished ? 
I am asking this in all good faith. 

Mr. NYE. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard a great deal about re- 
vising downward and taking care of the consumer and all that. 
Now, let us see how it can be done. 

Mr. NYE. I stated at the outset that I was not going into 
details as to schedules. 

Mr. BURNETT. Supppose you strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And go back to the Dingley bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would not that bill be better than this one? 

Mr. NYE. That is a close question. I am going to give this 
bill the benefit of the doubt, but I will admit it is a pretty 
close question after all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Would it not be a good idea to put Michigan salt 
on the free list, as one amendment to the bill? 

Mr. NYE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I see that the time I was ex- 
pected to occupy has expired. I did not intend to any more than 
generalize as to this bill and to give my general views and cbser- 
vations as to what we should do. I have tried to divest the sub- 
ject of all sectionalism and all partisanship and submit a few 


observations for what they are worth and such weght as they | 


are entitled to. 


The great industries of this country I would promote and 
foster, but back of that I would remember that this is a gov- 
ernment of American homes, that this Nation may be likened to 
a tree; the trunk is the home, the roots may run down into the 
soil of self-denial and virtue; the three main branches may be 
the schoolhouse, the ballot box, and the church; the foliage, in- 
telligence, patriotism, and religion; and the final fruit to the 
ideal patriot of this country will be peace, plenty, and pros- 
perity. [Applause.] 

But above all in this representative government, do not treat 
lightly or triflingly the sentiment which springs from the great 
common heart of America, and which may be proven to be wiser 
than the theories and arguments of men on this floor. Let us 
make the necessary and wise changes in this bill along the lines 
that I have indicated. Make it, first, a means of revenue; second, 
equalize the duties; third, encourage industries; and, fourth, 
such other provisions as are in this bill and incident to it. 

That is my view. Let us do it. Let us make the bill as good 
as the title. Then we can go back and say to our people, “ This 
is a law in the interest of American industries and American 
labor, and it is for the permanent welfare of all the people from 
ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I desire to congratulate the gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. 
Nye] upon his magnificent presentation of this question, and I 
also desire to thank him for the nonpartisan and nonsectional 
way in which he discussed this all-important question, 
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It is a coincidence that the first time I address this body I 
should follow the distinguished Member from that great State, 
and that while he was raised in one school of political thought, 
I, hailing from the other. side of this great Union of States, 
was raised in a totally different school of thought, and yet the 
difference between the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
and myself, in the views we each entertain on this great ques- 
tion, is just about the difference between “ tweedle dee” and 
“tweedle dum.” [Laughter and applause.] 

When the distinguished Member asserts that he believes in a 
tariff for protection I differ from him as widely as the Consti- 
tution warrants me in doing, and that is as widely as we are 
separated geographically. I maintain that there is not one 
line, word, or syllable even in our Federal Constitution, which 
we have all sworn to support, that warrants this Government 
in levying one dollar’s tariff for protection, hut the only au- 
thority given Congress to levy customs duty is for the purpose 
of raising revenue, and revenue alone. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Whatever of incidental protection may come to our industries 
out of that, whatever benefits may accrue by virtue of that 
tariff, which, by the way, is a tax and a necessary evil and one 
of the incidents of government, I have no objection to; and I be- 
lieve that all revenue ought to be raised so as to place the. least 


| possible burden upon the American consumer, and at the same 


time contribute as much protection to honest and legitimate 
American industries as is consistent with publie good. 

I therefore differ with the gentlemen when they cry for pro- 
tection as a principle, and contend that it is a mere incident to 
the tariff and should not be the cause of any tariff. 

I maintain with all the vigor of my soul that Mr. Walker was 
right when he said: 

Place your revenue, first, upon the luxuries of life, and if that does 
not raise enough revenue, then, second, upon the comforts of life, and 
if that does not raise enough revenue, then, in dire straits, the Goy- 
ernment would be permitted to tax the necessities of life. 

That is, I believe in taxing riches, and not poverty, to run 
this Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen of the House, when those on the other side of this 
Chamber assert with great vehemence and vigor that the pres- 
ent Dingley bill is a good tariff law and that this Dingley law 
brought about all of the prosperity which this country has en- 
joyed in the past decade, I desire to call the attention of the 
Members of this House to the fact that it is passing strange for 
such contention to be made by the party in power, for this same 
prosperity, during the same period of time, was with England 
and Germany and France and throughout the whole world. 

Republicans claim everything, but surely they will not have 
the effrontery to attribute all this prosperity outside of the 
United States to the Dingley law. 

In the contention that the Dingley law brought all our bless- 
ings for the last ten years, they lose sight also of another propo- 
sition that comes into this economic situation. 

In 1896 there was in circulation only $22 per capita, and the 
Democratic party contended then that there would be universal 
good times if we would increase our per capita circulation. 

That contention has been verified, for as soon as gold was 
discovered in Alaska and the new processes of extracting it 
from its ore were discovered, and our circulation began to in- 
crease, our prosperity increased, and in 1897 our per capita 
circulation reached $33 per capita. This increase, of course, 
caused a necessary rise in prices and this would have been true 
had there never been a Dingley tariff bill. In free-trade Eng- 
land they saw the same corresponding rise in prices. 

But, gentlemen of the House, I will not inflict upon you any 
further academic discussion of this great question. I want to 
give you some facts, some concrete and startling facts and fig- 
ures, which show conclusively that the Dingley law has robbed 
the great farming and unprotected consumers, who constitute 
the great bulk of our population, and poured untold millions into 
the pockets of trusts, combines, and protected American industries, 
and that it has not protected American labor. Then, if I show that 
the Dingley law is bad, it follows as the night the day that the 
Payne bill is worse and will make more havoc, cause more 
poverty, and foster more trusts and more illegal organizations 
of capital under the form of law, and extract more from the 
pockets of the already exhausted consumer. 

Now, if this bill is a good bill, one of two propositions must 
be true. It must either raise a large revenue to be in propor- 
tion to the vast protection afforded under it, or it must protect 
with reasonable equality each and every man who labors under 
the folds of the American flag. If it does neither of these 
things, then the bill is bad. 

If the amount of .revenue is small in proportion te the prd- 
tection furnished, or if the American laborer is not benefited in 
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each section of the Union alike, or is not protected at all, then 

the bill should fail of passage. If the difference which the 

American consumer pays for goods here in this market and 

what he could buy goods for in the foreign market goes into | 
the National Treasury to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically administered, or if it goes into the pockets 
of American labor, burdensome as it is, the millions of patriotic | 
consumers would not be heard complaining, nor would they 

complain if they knew that the American laborer got the differ 

ence with which to buy food, clothes, and the necessities of life 
and to educate his children. 

This is exactly what the Republican party has told him has 
been happening. But in the last campaign they were compelled 
to change their tune. 

A great deficit in the National Treasury stares our American 
people in the face, and that under the Dingley law. Poverty, 
want, and hunger, with their long and bony fingers, are claiming 
their victims by the thousands. “What shall we do to be 
saved?’ Here is what you said: 

The Dingley bill does not raise enough revenue. It was good It is 
bad now. Elect us again, and we will revise the tariff. We will give 
a great revision of the tarif! downward. 

The press teemed with it. It echoed from every stump al 
most upon which a Republican spoke last fall. You were com- 
pelled when before the people then to make the promise, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE], Republican as he is, and 
hard as it is for Republicans to remember anything that they 
say before the election, especially on the floor of Congress, has | 
just stated—and it is the truth, and you Republicans know it 
that you promised to give the American people a material reduc- 
tion and a real revision of the tariff downward. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] is right. Many 
of you gentlemen would not be occupying your seats to-day 
in this body if you had not followed the leadership of Mr. 
Taft, and promised your people at home that you would not de- 
ceive them this time; that you had “ hollered” wolf repeatedly 
before, but that this was the real thing now. [Applause and | 
laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

But when you take into consideration the fact that the Dingley 
ariff bill did get a great amount of revenue, the question may 
be asked why it was that the Republican party in the last elec- 
tion was compelled before the American people to pledge them 
selves, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] has just 
stated, to give the American people a material reduction and a 
real revision of the tariff? It was because there is too much 
protection under the Dingley bill, and you know it. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

And the American people are watching the Republican party 
to-day, and if you pass the Payne bill as it is now written you 
will find that the American people will say to you, “ We have 
weighed you in the balance and you have been found wanting; 
you promised us that you would give that relief that we have 
asked, and you have denied it to us.” 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dingley tariff bill, as I view this whole 
schedule, is an infinitely better bill than the Payne bill, and if 
this bill becomes operative, just as it is written, then, indeed, 
gentlemen of the committee, the charge might be made that the 
orthography of the gentleman’s ancestors was bad, and he ought 
to have written in front of the bill, not P-a-y-n-e, but P-a-i-n, 
because that bill will destroy many of the chances of these Re- 
publicans to come back to this House. The P-a-i-n bill does not 
fulfill your pledge to the American people. 

It is contended by the ultraprotectionists that under the 
Dingley tariff law the American laborer was protected. 

I am going to demonstrate by these figures—and they are 
taken from the report of the manufactures of the United States 
in 1905—that that is not true. I am going to call attention to 
the most wicked schedule in this whole bill, that of woolen 
manufactures. 

Chere was produced in the United States in 1905—and you 
may add about 10 per cent for the production in 1908, though 
for the purpose of this discussion I have taken the figures of 
1905—there was produced in the United States in 1905, $767. 
210,990 worth of manufactures of wool. The exports were 
$1,786,240, leaving for home consumption $765,424,759. 

Let us see what the margin of protection is under thi: 
schedule. 

The average, or approximately the average, schedule under 
the Dingley bill was 90 per cent. Therefore, in order that you 
may ascertain what protection was offered to the American 
manufacturer of woolen goods, it is necessary to ascertain what 
the value of woolen goods would be in the foreign market on 
this basis of protection, and we find that the $767,210,990 









worth of wool manufactured, if that margin of protection 
rect, would have cost in the foreign market only 3404,651,3 
Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 
Mr. COLE. In referring to the statistics f 


mental bureau, it indicates manufactures of woo va f 
products, $380,000,000 and odd instead of S7 Out ] 
odd, as the gentleman s. From what autl 


, as t 
gentleman quote? 





Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is quoting o1 é 
nanufactures in this class, ul I include the whole v 
schedule 

I include in this all of the wool, except raw wool, th: é 
from the sheep’s back, because you protect every p: 
wool that comes into i intry, wl he sce 1 or 1 
or yarned, and in esti the value I ive 1 r t 
particularly to the value of the yarn, but to the whole w ! 
schedule as it comes from the different sources [Applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the gentleman to 
say that that is the value of woolen manufactures, or the an it 


of wool consumed in the United States’ 

Mr. SISSON. It is the value of all the woolen manufactures, 
as I stated a moment ago, taking the wool that is imported into 
the United States, that is raised in the United Sates, and 
total amount of all character of manufactures, and the prot 
tion is offered to the whole wool schedule and not alone t ie 
items the gentleman has there. 

Now, then, if you take these figures—and whether thes 


| ures are absolutely correct or not, they are approximately 


rect, and will illustrate the principle—it leaves you a margin 
of protection on woolen manufactures of $362,569,622 


Suppose, if you please, that the American laborer gets just 
twice the wages that the foreign laborer gets, and in th [ 
shall estimate the wages in Germany and in England and in 
countries of that character. I find that the labor was only paid 
$135,069,068 to manufacture all of these woolen manufactures 
manufactured in the United States. 

If we pay American labor twice what was paid foreign lab« 


it is fair that we should deduct from the margin of protection 
the difference in wage at home and abroad. 
One-half of that wage is $67,534,000 and odd, and if you will 


take that from the margin of protection you will find that we 
have a margin of protection over and above what it cos to 
manufacture these goods in the foreign markets, provided your 
schedule is correct, of $295,023,091.17. 

To state the proposition in another way: If the Ame im 


msumer could buy his woolen goods in the open market, he 
would save each year $295,000,000. 

Now, mark you, not one dollar of this goes into the Treasury 
of the United States to pay the expenses of this Government 
No; not one penny. Every dollar of this goes into the px 


of the various woolen manufacturers. They are pern d, 
under this most infamous of all the tariff schedules, to rob the 
American consumer annually of something like $295,000,000 

How can the farmers, mechanics, carpenters, clerks, 
girls, and all the army of poor that labor for a livelihood, a 
bear the burden? 

Why should they be compelled to longer pay this tribute 
woolen manufacturers? 

In the cold and freezing winter, you Republicans require 
poor farmer, miner, and carpenter to pay tw 
woolen goods as he would have to pay in the en m I 
it right Is it not simply robbery of one class, the poor, he 
other, the rich? 

{ am not ashamed here and now, atlhough you may denounce: 
me as a demagogue, to come and plead the cause of tl 


American consumer. 
I am not afraid to be put down on the side of Jefferson 


Jackson, and as long as I shall be a Member of this body I 
lw: s be found doing battle for the ha Who 1 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi I would ce to a 
gentleman, Does this $242,000,000 go to the Treasury 
United States? 

Mr. SISSON. It does not. I will illustrate that in j 


moment, 
Now. let us see whethe this is a reve e selhe We or whe 
it is simply for the purpose of requ 


Sumer to continue to fill the capacious poe 


manufacturer, who gets twice as much for ] 
the manufacturer abroad. 

Every time we buy $1 worth of foreign goods we 1 se 
| $34 worth from our home mannufa rs h 
standing he is willing to sell at half what our hen nufac 


turers are willing to sell at, he can only sell $1 to our $34. 
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Now, to answer my friend and colleague from Mississippi 
[Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Every time $1 is paid into the National Treasury under this 
woolen schedule from woolen imports, $14.40, clean, clear-cut 
profit over and above a legitimate foreign profit, over and above 
costs of American labor, and over and above freight charges 
across the Atlantic, goes into the pockets of the manufacturer 
of woolen goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This does not end the tale of woe and robbery. They are not 
through skinning the American consumer yet on this wicked 
woolen schedule. They must lash the farmer’s back some more. 

If our wholesale merchant, as was well illustrated by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] on this floor 
the other day, is compelled to calculate his profit upon the cost 
of the goods to him, and the retailer calculates the per cent of 
profit on cost to him, so when each, the wholesale merchant and 
the retail merchant, is compelled in this protected market on 
woolen goods to pay $2 for a wool hat instead of $1, and he 
wants to make 20 per cent, he calculates 20 per cent of $2 
equals 40 cents—$2.40 is the price of the hat instead of $1.20. 
Then the retail merchant wants 10 per cent for carriage and 25 
per cent profit for cash, and the $1 wool hat in the English 
wholesale market has grown so that when the hat reaches a 
Mississippi farmer the cost to him has advanced 324 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY. 


This condition is rapidly bringing about a complete system of 
industrial slavery. It has been the boast of the Republican 
party that it is the party of freedom. It boasts that it struck 
the shackles from four millions of black limbs. But what are 
you doing now under your infamous scheme of protective tariff? 
You are binding and welding the shackles upon the limbs of 
millions of white American laborers. 

Every jewel that sparkles to adorn the persons of the rich 
is the crystallization of the sweat from the brow of labor; every 


luxury and comfort which we enjoy is the product of some | 
laborer’s brawn. All the brick and mortar and marble that | 


rises, a dream of beauty and grandeur on the face of this earth, 
is a mighty monument to the laboring man’s patience and toil. 
All the mighty fortunes with which you Republicans corrupt the 
electorate of this country, you have wrung from the millions of 


laborers, toilers, and farmers. But your greed and selfishness | 


is “like the scent of the bloodhound, when once he laps blood 
he never bolts the track,” and my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 


JAMES] was right this morning when he so eloquently said, | 


“There has been no man on the other side of this Chamber 


who has ever plead the cause of the American consumer on the | 


floor of this House.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The reason is, these Republican manufacturers and trusts 
have for years been lapping the lifeblood of the American con- 


sumer, and they will never bolt the track. Like the bloodhound, | 


anyone who tries to stand between them and their prey, they 
would destroy. They call him “ demagogue;” they misrepresent 
him in a subsidized press; and it is an unequal contest, because 
they have erected so many engines of destruction to hurl him 
to political ruin. 

But I want again to refer to this wicked woolen schedule. 
This bill in its title says that it is to raise revenue. This is a 
farce when we examine the small imports under this bill as 
compared to the American consumption. The Government does 
not, as I have shown, get a dollar from the home manufacturer. 
It gets its revenue on the import. 

In 1907 the imports of woolen manufacturers was $22,047,740, 
and the duty paid was only $19,847,018. The value of the goods 
in the foreign market was $22,047,740, for which Americans paid, 
after they were imported, $41,894,758. That is to say, that 
while the Government got $19,847,018 in revenue, the American 
manufacturers got approximately $295,033,091 over and above 
what was a legitimate profit to the foreign manufacturer. 

How can a Republican look an American in the face, espe- 
cially if he is wearing a wool hat? If he can, it is the highest 
evidence that he has sinned against the Holy Ghost and is be- 
yond redemption. 


MEN'S CLOTHING. 


I will not weary you with going over in detail the schedule 
on men’s clothing at this late hour at night, but will simply 
‘all your attention to its wickedness. 

In 1905 there was manufactured in the United States $355,- 
796.571 worth of men’s clothing. There were no exports, and, 
of course, all this clothing was consumed at home. The duty 
on men’s clothing averages 82 per cent, and the margin of pro- 
tection on the whole is $170,303,9389. Now, if you allow twice 
as much for home labor as for foreign—and this is allowing too 
much—the foreign labor would get in wages to manufacture 
the whole American product one-half of $57,225,560, the Ameri- 





can cost of labor, which would be $28,612,780, and deducting 
this, which is the estimated amount of wages paid in Americ: 
more than in Europe to do the work, you get a net margin of 
protection to the American manufacturers of $141,691,152 on 
men’s clothing. 

This is what the American manufacturer can charge over and 
above the legitimate profit of the foreign manufacturer, allow- 
ing that the American pays twice as much for labor. 

Is this tariff levied for revenue? Certainly not. We only 
imported $1,852,442, and the revenue obtained was $1,532,785. 
This protection is absolutely in the interest of the American 
manufacturer, and not in the interest of the United States 
Treasury. 

Every patriotic American citizen, if he knew when he bought 
a hat or woolen shirt, or woolen garment of any kind, that he 
was paying $1.90 for it, and that 90 cents were going into the 
Treasury of his Government to pay the expenses of his Gov- 
ernment he might not complain, because he would say that it 
is a necessary evil, and he is willing to be burdened as a 
patriot to pay the expenses of the Government; but when he 
is told that where the Government gets $1 of revenue from this 
source, from men’s clothing, the manufacturer of clothing gets 
a clear profit of $82 [applause on the Democratic side] he 
becomes dissatisfied. 

Now, I will not run through all of this line, but I want to give 
you what [ think illustrates perfectly this situation. 

Owing. to the lateness of the hour I shall not weary you 
longer than is necessary to state these figures to you; and then 
I want Republicans, if they will dare, to go before the American 
people and explain these figures, and they were not gotten up 
by Democrats, but they were gotten up by men who surely will 
not misstate the facts. 

Now. listen. In 1905, the total 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman does not mean to leave the 
impression that Democrats would mislead the country or mis- 
state the facts if they had gotten up these figures? 

Mr. SISSON. I certainly do not, nor do I intend to say that 
they were not Republican officials; but I do think if there was a 
motive to do wrong about it the motive would be on the other 
side, and not with us. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman means to state that the fig- 
ures which he quotes are obtained from governmental sources 
and officials of the Government? 

Mr. SISSON. From the officials of the Government now. 

Mr. JAMES. And in addition, I would suggest that while 
figures will not lie, liars will sometimes figure. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. The total amount of manufac- 
tures manufactured in the United States during 1905 was $14,- 
478,846,647. Now, you may add about 10 per cent, I am in- 
formed, to that for the manufactures now. The margin of 
protection, at an average of 45 per cent—and the margin of 
protection under this bill is 46.50 per cent, I believe—but at 45 
per cent, which is the average under the Dingley law, let us see 
what the margin of protection was. It was $4,493,534,770. The 
difference in labor cost, if labor cost twice as much as it cost 
abroad, would cause the American manufacturer to pay $1,23 





yaoi, 
169,699 more than the foreign manufacturer would pay, because 
the total amount paid in wages for all the manufactures in the 
United States was $2,462,339,398. Therefore you have a clean, 
clear-cut margin of protection upon all manufactures in the 
United States under the Dingley law, and it is higher under this 
bill, of $3,262,265,071, which is a margin of protection against 
the consumer. 

In other words, to get it in dollars and cents so that you can 
understand it, let us state it this way: If the American manu- 
facturer takes advantage of the protection that he has, and if 
the people of the United States had in cash in 1905 fourteen 
billion four hundred and seventy-eight million and odd dollars, 
and were to buy their goods in the open market, they would 
have left in their pockets $3,262,265,071, and under the present 
protection the manufacturer gets it all. 

Now, it may be argued that the American manufacturer has 
not taken advantage of all this margin of protection. Then do 
angels grow in the form of men engaged in this industry -and 
monsters in every other? No. A manufacturer, like any other 
man, Will always get what he can for his product, and no Re- 
publican will deny it. 

Then you find that American labor has received of the 
$14,000,000,000 worth of his own toil about one-seventh of what 
he has earned during the year. 

Is there any fairness in a schedule like this? 

On the contrary, gentleman of the committee, it is a mon- 
strous proposition, and there is no wonder that there have been 
failures to the amount during the last eighteen months of over 
$650,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Do you expect the American consumer to sit silently by 
without protest? He did not in Mr. Taft’s campaign, because 
Mr. Taft was against the present protective tariff. And the 
Republicans who have been going up and down this land all 
these years singing the praises of Republicanism and the Ding- 
ley bill were compelled to admit at the last election that the 
Dingley law was bad, and said, “ We pledge you that we will 
cure the defects in that and give you a material reduction.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Why? Because it meant 
the defeat of the Republican party if that was not done. But 
when they come before this House, what do we find? That 
they have revised it upward and not downward. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I want to call your atten- 
tion to one of the greatest evils, to my mind, that flows from the 
idea of protection. I have read as closely as I could, during 
the time I have had since I have had the hearings, the character 
of the questions asked and the answers given, and have noted 
the kind and character of men whe went before the committee. 
I was astounded when I found that nearly every man that went 
before the committee with his facts and figures was a man | 
having some selfish interest in this schedule, and that the Ways | 
and Means Committee has given ear to that, and the sequence is 
that this bill is nothing more nor less than what these manu- | 
facturers wanted, because the Republican majority on that 
committee reported it exactly in accordance with the self- 
interests of these gentlemen as they went befere the committee. 

I come from a State where we only ask simple justice. We 
have not in my section of the State any interest that demands | 
protection. In the southern portion of my State there have 
been some interests demanding protection on lumber. I told 
these gentlemen, when they came to see me, that I would not 
vote the protective tariff on any article, and they told me that | 
if they did not get this protection it would destroy the lower 
grade of lumber, that they would be compelled to leave the 
timber in the woods, and I asked one’ of my friends what he 
would seil the lumber of this character for at his mill. He told 
me he would sell it at $7.50 to $8 a thousand. I told my friend, 
in the presence of several gentlemen, that I would take a 
hundred thousand feet of it, bec,use I need it now to build 
some houses on a little farm that I own. 

He says: 





Sisson, I would like to sell you the lumber, but if I did, my name 
would be stricken from the retail dealers’ association and my own 
market would be destroyed. 


[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yet, there was a controversy on this floor as to whether 
there was or was not a lumber trust, 
Now, listen: There has only been one gentleman on the Re- 
publican side, so far as I have heard, who has admitted that 
there was such a thing as a trust, and that was the distin- | 
guished gentleman who preceded me. But when you come to 
hunt for one of the things you never find an office nor an 
officer. You find some sort of an agreement somewhere, and 
when the courts get after the trust and locate the right feliow, 


they do like they did down in Mississippi, they _hide behind | 


the constitutional protection and decline to give evidence against 
themselves. [| Applause, ] My colleague [Mr. Byrp] was 
right when he said there is an agreement; there is a trust, call 


it by name what name you please, with the Retail Lumber | 


Dealers’ Association, and whether the manufacturers are part 
of it or not, the American consumer is punished just as suc- 
cessfully as if they were. [Loud applause.] 

When I tried to buy lumber, No. 2, to go over to Webb, Miss., 
where I wanted it, they told me they wanted $16 a car to take 
one car of lumber. If I get a mixed car for the purpose of 
building a little house, I am charged $18 for the same lumber 
at Webb, Miss. Is it fair? Is it right? Is it justice to the 
American consumer? 

If we could just get a little competition, and the courts of 
the country, the federal courts, would be a little more active 
in fining these trusts, and the Republican party would be a 
little less active in levying contributions against them for cam- 
paign purposes, there would be some progress along the line of 
genuine reform. [Loud applause.] 

I believe the Republicans, as a rule, are very good fellows, 
and you can not help but like many of them, but, I tell you, 


they are pretty shrewd fellows, you know. [Laughter.] When | 


you begin to touch the great corporate interests of this country, 
you touch that which has been the mainspring of Republican 
success for the past thirty-odd years, because what they fail 
to do with coercion and threat they accomplish with corruption, 
campaign funds, evasions, and appealing to the federal courts, 
and have managed to accomplish the defeat of every honest re- 
form that was ever advocated even by your own party. [Ap- 
plause. ] 
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Now, then, gentlemen of the committee, if this party now in 
power will carry out the pledges to the American people they 
will cut this schedule half in two. But I want to show you also 
the evil effect of this protection. Every industry is coming to 
Washington for protection. Mark what I tell you. Your pro- 
tective idea is fostering socialism. If the large interests of the 
United States can come to the American Congress and get pro 
tection, then the laboring man wants to know why he can not 
get protection? We are confronted with the proposition that 
the American laborer is perhaps the only thing except “ divi 
divi,” “ catgut,” and matters of that kind upon the free list. 
You will find that American labor is put down in the same 
schedule. If you thought of American labor as you say that 
you do, why do you not enact into law some protection for him 
from the horde of foreign immigrants that come from these 
pauper countries year by year? [Applause. ] 

You know you are asking for the cheapest labor that you can 
get. I do not criticise a man because he hires a hand just as 
cheaply as he can. I see my friend from Georgia [Mr. Eb- 
WARDS] sitting in front of me. Do you not employ labor as 
cheaply as you can in Georgia? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman seeks to criticise our party 
for not keeping out foreign laborers. Will he explain what the 
difference is between keeping out the laborers themselves and 
keeping out the products of pauper labor? 

Mr. SISSON. The difference is this: That where one man 
is engaged in a manufacture of one particular article or line 


| of articles there are thousands of consumers that are pur 


chasing it. 
Mr. LANGLEY. That is not an answer. 


Mr. SISSON. Yes; it does answer your question, because if 
you are the friend of labor you want to give them the highest 
wages first, and then give some protection against the pauper 


labor of Europe. [Applause.] 
Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of keeping both out. 


Mr. SISSON. You are continually clamoring here that you 
are giving protection to American labor. You give the sar 
protection to American labor that the bird of prey gives t 
dove. You wring from the laborer every dollar’ that you can, 
in order that you may put it into the coffers of the already too 
rich institutions of this country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I believe the gentlemal said he y s 
favor of free lumber. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I am in favor of free lumber. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I believe vour contention is that the tariff 
is added to the price of the article, and therefore if vo 
the tariff off of the lumber, it takes that much off the 
of the lumber, and therefore it takes that much o 
wages of the laborers who are employed in that indus 
Now, how can the gentleman explail 

Mr. SISSON. In the first place, I do not know, if you wer 
to take the $2 off of lumber, that it would materially redu 
the price of lumber, because I believe that the lumber tru 
and the retail dealers’ association may be able to control the 


price, anyway, but I am willing to try it and 
Are you? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am not. I want lumber protected. 
ble with this party in power is not the fact that they have not 
had enough revenue. They have had more revenue to run 
this Government with than any other party had had in years; 
and when you look at the enormous expenses of runnin 
Government, it is startling. If I can lay my hand on a me 
randum I had here among my numerous papers, I will give you 
| the figures. 

[I thought at first some of the Republicans around me had 

taken the paper. It is the first thing they have ever failed to 
|} take when it was in sight. [Laughter.] My friend LANGLEY 
| comes from Kentucky, and he is pretty close to the border line. 
i 


| Mr. SISSON. Now, I want to show you that the great trou- 


I suppose he has enough good genuine Democracy in him not to 
allow him to take everything. Now, I ask you to listen to these 
figures and carry them home. I do earnestly trust that my) 
good Republican friend from Kentucky [Mr. LaneGtey] will lay 
these figures to his soul, and that he may ponder them this 
night, remembering that 

While the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return. 


(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HEFLIN. In the confusion a moment ago, I understood 
the gentleman from Mississippi to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that he was willing to have all the hindrances re- 
moved from the sale of lumber, and to let the law of supply and 
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demand regulate the price, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. LANGLEY] said he was not. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in reply to my friend from 
Alabama, I have no hesitancy in saying that I am unwilling to 
have the present tariff removed from lumber. If my friend 
{[Mr. Sisson] will give me the time, I want to say that the 
reason I am unwilling to have that tariff removed from lumber 
is that I believe in the American doctrine of protection to 
American industries and American labor, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to say that. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | 

I do not believe the duty on lumber ought to be reduced to 
 —— 1 of that, I should like to have it increased if I 

\ Memprr. What about free hides? 

I GLEY. I am opposed to free trade in anything that 
\ roduce I am in favor of protection to every American 
lustry. 

‘ir. SISSON. I must decline to yield further. I like to be 
courteous, but time is very precious. Do you know I am some- 

hat amused to see how a Republican, when you get him into a 
tight hole on this proposition, wiggles, twists, and squirms. 

Now you see him, and now you don’t.” It is the little three- 
shell game. Where is the ball? And when the American peo- 
ple try to find it, it always turns out that it is not there. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will my friend yield to me just a moment? 
I will ask him, Is he, as a Democrat, opposed to the principle 


of protection, and is he opposed to the protection of the lumber 
industry? There has been some question down in my section 
of Kentucky as to whether Democracy is in favor of protecting 
lumber or not. I 
gentleman and his party on record on that question. 

Mr. SISSON. I will go on record with all my heart by saying 
I am opposed to protection on anything. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Iam in favor of it on everything, and there- 
fore I disagree with the gentleman. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit me to 


ask a question of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman from Kentucky 
says that he is ardently in favor of protection. 
ask him if he is in favor of more tax on whisky and beer? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I certainly am; and if I have the oppor- 
tunity I will vote for a tax of $2 on beer and a higher tax on 
whisky, “ad of any tax on tea and coffee. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Now. gentlemen, I want to get back and show 
my good friend how much he and his party have been spending 
here lately. I know he and they do not want to hear it. You 
know I have heard the Republican party praise itself as being 
the only business party. They put their thumbs in their vest 
holes and look at us with a smooth and polite and suave man- 
ner, and say, “ We are the business people of this country.” 

Let us see now what sort of people you have been in the past 


inst 


vear. I always thought that a good business man was a man 
that would always spend the least amount of money and get the 
best results. I have thought that, when I employed a man to 
manage an industry for me and he ran the industry into the 
ground and left my treasury in a bad fix, it was bad manage 
ment. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is because you are a 


Democrat, and do not want to pay the laborer fair wages for 
his work. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. My dear sir, you are not now discussing the 
proposition lamon. Iam geing to show you that you have been 
complaining that ~ did not have enough revenue. I am go- 
ing to show you that in the last five years you have had more 
than has ever been ieee in any five years during the his- 
tory of the Government. Listen. The last five years of the 
Roosevelt administration cost this Government $2,950,000,000. 
The five years of Lincoln’s administration cost this Government 
$2,604,000,000, and Lincoln fought the civil war; and the last 
year, 1865, the expenses were over $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman please give the 
expenses of the last year of Andrew Jackson’s administration? 
| Laughter. ] 


Mr. SISSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. LANGLEY. Here they are. 
Mr. SISSON. I am afraid to take Republican figures. 


|Laughter.] Here are the figures, and I want to say now that 
they are about one-fifth as much per capita as they were under 


the Roosevelt administration. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 


am glad to have this opportunity to put the | 


I would like to | 


j 
| 
i 











Now, listen. The last five years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, as I stated a moment ago, cost this Government $2,950,- 
000,000, while the five years including McKinley’s administra- 
tion cost $2,253,000,000, or $697,000,000 more under the Roosevelt 
administration than it cost under Mr. McKinley, and McKinley 
fought the Spanish war. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, that reminds me of the State in which I live, West Virginia. 
Under a Democratic administration the expenses that State 
were about half of what they are at present, but under the Demo- 
cratic administration we did not have any public institutions, 
we did not have any public schools, we had only four months 
term of schools, and now we have eight months. We have the 
best normal schools in the South, all under Republican admin- 
istration. 

Republicans spend money, but the people get value received. 

Mr. SISSON. My dear friend, that may be true, but it must 
have come from the association of West Virginia in this House 
with national extravagance of the Republican party. [Laugh- 
ter.] In my country we do not have that sort of Democrats, 
because we believe we run an economical government, and we 
do it, and get good results. I know these figures hurt, but they 
were made necessary by your party. 

Now, then, gentlemen, I must be getting along, for I only want 
to detain the committee a moment or two longer. If I had not 
been interrupted you would have been relieved some time azo 
of this dissertation. I want to show you how you have in- 
creased the fixed expenses of running the Government and let 
you answer before the American people. 

In 1880 the expenses of running 
$255,618,541.91. Ten years after that 
$342,811,448.40. 

That is an increase of about $87,000,000, 
portion with the increase of the population. 

In 1890 the expenses were as I stated a moment ago. 
1900, $497,000,000, an increase of $154,000,000, and, 
the Spanish-American war was fought then. 

But let us see how the last five years of Republicanism com- 


e 
O1 


the Government 
it had 


were 
increased to 


just about in pro- 


In 
mark you, 


| pares with that, a time of profound peace. 


In 1908 what did we spend? Six hundred and ninety million 
eighteen thousand nine hundred and forty dollars and ten cents, 
or deducting excess of interest on bonds, more than three times 
as much as was spent twenty-eight years ago. The above does 


| not include special appropriations, but only fixed expenses upon 


the Government. If you include all appropriations during the 
last two years of Roosevelt's administration, it runs up to over 
one billion annually. At that ratio where will you be the next 
five years? Is there any wonder that the bread line is on the 
increase? Is there any wonder that your Treasury is found 
wanting? Is there any wonder that there was a panic during 
the last two years? ? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ANDRUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRUS. What year was that? 

Mr. SISSON. In 1908, 


Mr. ANDRUS. But the gentleman spoke of 1900 a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. SISSON. I can not yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDRUS. My statement is this: That the gentleman 


stated the expenses of the Government for the year 1900 as 
six hundred and ninety-odd millions of dollars. 

Mr. SISSON. No; $690,000,000 for 1908S, including net ordi- 
nary disbursements and interest on public debt and premiums. 

Mr. ANDRUS. That is, $64,000,000 in excess of what the 
reports state. 

Mr. SISSON. Not if the statement I hold in my hand from 
the Secretary of the Treasury is correct. 

Before I close, I want to call the attention of the committee 
to this amendment, which I want to offer to this bill if I am 
permitted, and it is this: 


Amend by after section 38 the following section, 
numbered 39: 


“(a) That there shall be paid a tax of $2 on each deadly weapon 
manufactured and sold or stored in any warehouse, factory, store- 
house, or any other place for sale within the United States, by what- 
ever name such deadly weapon may be called. 

“(b) That this act shall cover all pistols, dirk knives, 
sword canes, stilettos, brass knuckles, and all other instruments com- 
monly known as ‘ deadly weapons.’ 

“(c) That there shall be prepared by, or under the direction of, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States an adhesive internal- 
revenue stamp in the denomination of $2, to be placed wpon all weapons 
taxed under this act, and when any of said weapons are sold or offered 
for sale by any manufacturer, corporation, person, or firm, the said 
manufacturer, corporation, person, or firm shall place a $2 revenne 
stamp, prepared under this act, 
cluded in this act, 


facturer, corporation, person, or firm, and shall bear the date 


inserting to be 


bowie knives, 


upon all weapons covered by and in- 
and said stamp shall be canceled by the manu- 


upon 
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which the stamp is placed upon the weapon, and the stamp shall also 
bear the initials of the corporation, manufacturer, person, or firm 
eanceling the same. 

“(d@) Any manufacturer, corporation, person, or firm who shall fail or 
refuse to comply with this act by selling or offering for sale in any 
warehouse, factory, storehouse, or any other place, any of the weapons 
mentioned or included in this act, or intended to be included in this act, 
without first placing thereon a $2 revenue stamp shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisonment for not more than six months, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 


“(e) This act does not apply to any arms of any kind sold to the 
United States Government nor to any State for her state militia.” 

If given an opportunity, I will offer this amendment and ask 
that the duty be taken off of some of the necessities of life, 
for example, from agricultural implements, boots and shoes, or 
some other necessity of life. 

This amendment would require the lawless to pay some of the 
taxes of running this Government. Pistols were made to kill 
men with, dirk knives were made for cowardly fiends, brass 
knuckles for a Bowery bully, and this tax of $2 would bring in 
considerable revenue from this class. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that the only 
thing we ask of this House, the only thing we ask of this Gov- 
ernment, is to be treated fairly. Everything on earth that my 
people sell is sold in the open market. We raise more than 
$600,000,000 worth of raw cotton annually, and of that amount 


more than $400,000,000 is sold in the open market, for which | 


- | thereon. 
gold is brought to our shores, and all of this protection that the — 


manufacturers of the United States are getting is saddled as an 
extra burden upon my people. 

May we not appeal to you to save us from the robbery of the 
cotton gambler and speculator? Decency demands it. 
State has a law against gambling. 
everywhere except in interstate commerce. Here he plies his 
nefarious business; here he fattens under the protection of the 
laws made by you. 

Will you not help us drive the cotton gambler from the com- 
merce of our great country? This we have the right to ask you 
to do, for the honor of our common country and for the protec- 
tion of the cotton farmer of the South. 

We furnish from the cotton fields of my section the 
material that makes possible a mighty industry in New Eng- 
land. 
to-day which would be cold and lifeless if we failed to make 
this crop of cotton and thousands of homes in New England 
would be desolate. 

May we not ask you to come to our aid and assist us to ex- 
ploit our cotton goods in every land? 

While our crop is large, it is not half what the world needs 
and would buy if you will only give us a fair chance to go after 
business in the foreign markets of the world. 

We do not ask to share in all the disbursements. 
expect that. 
we have done it cheerfully, and, in addition to that, out of our 
poverty we have contributed to our own indigent soldiers, and, in 
addition to all that, we have taken care of an almost pauper- 
ized race. We have done that cheerfully. 


7 Pee « ‘ , : : » iv >i » } . . . ‘ . . a aaa 
I hail from a land whose bosom has been riven with the bolts | the State of Georgia—to the Committee on War Claims. 


of war, a land of sorrows, a land that has known many griefs; 


a land whose patriotism and devotion to principle and to this | nenartment of War a roll to be known as the “ Volunteers’ honor 


Out of it all the | roll,” and to authorize placing thereon, with half pay, certain 


Union is pure after a test of fiery war and, what is still more, 
the crucible test of oppression and wrong. 
sunny South has emerged the fairest portion of this Union, true 
to her tradifion of honesty and fair dealing. All she asks at 
the hands of this Government is fair treatment. She asks to 
be relieved at least of a portion of this burden which she has 
borne all these years. She has paid her portion of the pensions 
and has gotten nothing in return. But she has not complained. 


She has cared for her own beloved veterans at her own ex- | 
pense, in addition to caring for yours, and she will continue to | 
She has | 


cheerfully care for her own and she will not complain. 
built monuments to her own sacred dead at her own expense 
and has paid her portion of the tax to build monuments to the 
heroes of the Union, and she has not complained. No! On the 


contrary, when a common enemy shall assail us, she will cheer- | 


fully mingle her blood with yours in defense of the common 
country. Her sons will die as bravely and as cheerfully. Her 
daughters are as fair and can sing 

My country, ‘tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 
with as much meledy and heart as can those of any section of 
this Union. 

With this devotion to our common country, as great as yours 
and certainly more unselfish, because we have carried our 
part of the burden but have not gotton anything in return for 
it, may I not in the name, then, of my people beg of you to re 
duce the tariff burden? 





Every | 
mn ‘ | 
The gambler is an outlaw | 


raw | 


Thousands of belching smokestacks blacken your skies | 


We do not | 
We have borne our portion of the pension roll and | 


building in Fairburn, Ga.—to the Committee on Public 
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We ask at your hands that you give us that sort of schedule 
that will enable the consumers of my section, who sell every- 
thing they sell in the open market, not to continue this burden 
of an average of 45 per cent on everything we buy. [App 
on the Democratic side.] 

We ask this simple justice at your hands, and I thank God 
that the time has come when we can strike hands across this 
aisle and those of us who have come on since the strife can look 
at Old Glory and can love it as you do. We fought for it as 
you did, or my ancestors did. In the late war with Spain we 
rallied to the defense of the common flag. Any dishonor there 
is dishonor to me and to my people, and we are willing to go 
with you in defense of the country when it is assailed by a com- 
mon enemy. 

The only thing we appeal to you for is a little simple justice. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOCHT, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Corr, Speaker pro 
tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. OtMstrep, Chairman of 


auuse 


the committee do 


| the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 14388, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr, OtMsrep (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, 


Under clause 3 


RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


| of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 


follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 5702) to supplement an act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads”*’—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 5708) increasing the pen- 
sions of those now receiving or entitled to pensions under the 
acts of Congress approved July 27, 1892, and June 27, 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5704) to 
establish a fish-cultural station in the State of New Jersey—to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5705) providing 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 


1902—to 


at Fulton, Mo.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 5706) to create a com- 


mission to develop sources of revenue outside of taxation, 


through the utilization of the natural resources of the public 


| Gomain—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 5707) for the relief of 


By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5708) to create in the 


persons who served in the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps during the civil war—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 5709) establishing the 
Atlanta national military park—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5710) to appropriate the sum of $605.- 
756.51 to reimburse the State of Georgia for the use and ocecu- 
pation of the Western and Atlantic Railroad during the year 
1865 by the military authorities of the United States, for moneys 
belonging to said State collected by said military authorities 


during said period and not heretofore repaid to said State, and 


for interest improperly collected from the management of said 
Western and Atlantic Railroad during the years 1866, 1867, and 
1S68—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5711) to establish at Atlanta, Ga.. a sub- 


treasury—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5712) to provide a site and erect a public 
suild 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5718) to provide a site and erect 


building in Conyers, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Buil 


| and Grounds, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5714) to provide a site and erect a public 
building in Jonesboro, Ga.—to the Committee on Public Build 
ings and Grounds. 
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, (H. R. 5715) to provide a site and erect a public | By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5722) granting an in- 
] r, Ga. Committee on Public Buildings | crease of pension to Joseph M. Lightell—to the Committee on 
| Invalid Pensions. 
Li. It. 5716) to previde a site and erect a public Also, a bill (H. R. 5728) granting an increase of pension to 
£ Ga.—to the Committee on Public | Ary R. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
( Also, a bill (H. R. 5724) granting an increase of pension to 
Bel 117) to provide a site and erect a public | Sarah C. Hupp—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
. ‘ , Ga,—to the Committee on Public Build- By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 5725) for the relief of the 
| estate of Harris Barnes, deceased—to the Committee on War 
718) to provide a site and erect a public | Claims. 
e, G to the Committee on Public Buildings ty Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 5726) granting a pension to 
Frank A. Howell—to the Committee on Pensions. 
H. BR. 5719) to reimburse the State of Georgia Also, a bill (H. R. 5727) granting an increase of pension to 
removal of the Creek and Cherokee In-| Ernest G. Lee—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Committee on War Claims. By Mr. CRAVENS: A bill (H. R. 5728) for the relief of the 
‘T: A bill (BH. R. 5720) to establish a fish | eState of Dorothy Davis, deceased—to the Committee on War 
‘enth Congressional District of North Caro- | Claims. 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries.| AJS0, a bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of the estate of Nancy 
\YS: A bill CH. R. 5878) to provide for the survey | W. Estes—to the Committee on War Claims. 
irews Bay. Florida—to the Committee on Rivers and| By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 5730) granting an in- 
: crease of pension to John Webber—to the Committee on Invalid 
nst) CEE Be BRTOD ta neseiin far the aeres alanh}, | Pensions. 
By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 5880) fixing the salary of | a to George K. Fairman—to the Committee on Invalid 
T y Congress and Delegates—to the Committee on Ap- | Also, a bill. (H. R. 5732) granting a pension to Robert Wet- 
eh Ra : er _. | more Lee—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By M1 LES: A bill (H. R. 5881) to regulate the business | Ry Mr, FULLER: A bill (H. R. 5733) granting an increase of 
( - ce thin the District of Columbia—to the Committee | pension to George Hutson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
on the Judiciary 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5882) requiring 
! ‘itizen of a foreign country who may apply for a copyright 
for letters patent from the United States for an 

to pay to the United States for such copyright or 

e same amount of fees and be subject to the same laws, 

I | regulations relating to the registration of copyrights 
the issuance of letters patent, and relating to the issuance 
maintenance of copyrights and letters patent as the Govern- 
‘h foreign country exacts by its laws and regulations 


{ citizens of the United States in such cases—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 
Ry Mr. SHEPPARD: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 41) to 
crease and popularize the use of cotton materials in the 
\ ted States by directing the executive departments to pur- 
St me in preference to foreign materials, and by request- 
ing companies, firms, and individuals to make purchases with 


By 
4°) 


Re 


me object in view—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
setting aside certain lands within the Mescalero Indian 
rvation in New Mexico for the use of the Indians thereon, 
viding for the sale of the residue of the lands therein 
» benefit of said tribe of Indians—to the Committee on 
Affairs. 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Resolution (H. Res. 46) 
State to be admitted to the Union shall be called 
to the Committee on the Territories. 
\ir. PRAY: Memorial of the legislature of Montana, pray- 
or the improvement of the Missouri River, the Yellowstone 
and the Red River of the North—to the Committee on 
; and Harbors. 
morial of the legislature of Montana, recommending 
it of a new division of the Railway Mail Service, 
he States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
nd the Territory of Alaska, to be designated as Division 
No. 18—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
memorial of the legislature of Montana, recommending 
donation of 150,000 acres of public land to the state peni- 
te ry of Montana, 150,000 acres in aid and on account of the 
» insane asylum, and 150,000 acres in aid and on account of 
the state orphan’s home—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
memorial of the legislature of Montana, praying for 
providing for a reclassification of all the mineral 
the State of Montana within the Northern Pacific land 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


Ttihit the nex 


riche t 


‘ 
0, 
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lands of 


grant 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Tnder clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H.R. 5721) 
ermnting an increase of pension to John Rupert—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 


Fy 





ee - 


sions. 


By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 5784) granting a pension 
to Leonard E. Fowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) granting a pension to Alma C., 
Maxey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5786) granting a pension to Otto Gimm—to 


the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5787) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Steinhauser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5738) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ballard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R.. 5789) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Herring—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 5740) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Young—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5741) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarissa A. Welden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5742) granting an increase of pension to 
Antoinette A. Ripley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5743) grant 
ing a pension to Hugh Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5744) granting a pension 
Thnath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5745) granting a pension 
Haley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5746) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Farnley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5747) granting a pension to Maria Yorks- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5748) granting a 
Fraser—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 5749) granting a pension 
3uhr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5750) granting a pension to Michae! .7. 
Tully—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 5751) granting a pension 
Miles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5752) granting an increase of pension 
Eugene L. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5753) granting an increase of pension 
James Emmens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5754) granting an increase of pension 
Lincoln W. Joscelyn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5755) granting an increase of pension 
Frederick Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5756) granting an increase of pension 
Whitfield H. Lance—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5757) to remove the charge of desertion 
now existing on the records of the War Department against 
Charles Sansome—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5758) to remove the charge of desertion 


to 


George 


to 


William 


pension to Marie 


to Elizabeth 


to Sweeting 


to 
to 


to 


now existing on the records of the Navy Department against 
Charles Berry—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5759) granting a pen- | Also, a bill (H. R. 5798) for the relief of the legal representa- 
sion to Robert E. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. tive of James Doyle—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5760) granting an increase of pension to| Also, a bill (H. R. 5799) for the relief of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Madison C. Staves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Female Institute—to the Committee on War Claims, 
By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5761) to cor-| Also, a bill (H. R. 5800) for the relief of the Georgia Rail- 
rect the military record of Robert S. Brown—to the Committee road and Banking Company—to the Committee on Claims, 
on Military Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 5801) for the relief of Lucy Reese, ad- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5762) to correct the military record of Ed- | ministratrix of the estate of John N. Swift, deceased—to the 
ward Johnston—to the Committee on Military Affairs. | Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 57638) to correct the military record of L.| Also, a bill (H. R. 5802) for the relief of the St. Luke’ 
Metze—to the Committee on Military Affairs. Protestant Episcopal Church, of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Commi 
By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 5764) for the relief of J. B. | on War Claims. 
Chandler and D. B. Cox—to the Committee on Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of the legal represent 
Also, a bill (HI. R. 5765) for the relief of James T. Caldwell— | tives of Alexander L. Williams, deceased—to the Committee on 
to the Committee on War Claims. | War Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5766) for the relief of William M. Mantlo— Also, a bill (H. R. 5804) for the relief of the Masonic Hall 
to the Committee on War Claims. | Company, of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. S767) granting a pension to Isidore Also, a bill (H. R. 5805) for the relief of N. C. Fears, ad- 
Cohen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ministrator of the estate of W. S. Fears, deceased—to the Com 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5768) for the relief of J. N. Whittaker— | mittee on War Claims. 
to the Committee on Claims, Also, a bill (H. R. 5806) for the relief of the heirs of Green- 
Also, a bill (HI. R. 5769) for the relief of the personal repre- | berry Backus, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
sentative of the estate of Alexander Myers, deceased—to the | Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) for the relief of the heirs of John C, 
Committee on Claims. | Bowden, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 5770) for the relief of the trustees of the Also, a bill (H. R. 5808) for the relief of the he irs of Seaborn 
Olive Branch Christian Church, of James City County, Va.— J. Burk, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
to the Committee on War Claims. ‘ ; Also, a bill (H. R. 5809) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 





By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 5771) granting an increase | Bennett, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
of pension to Benjamin 8. Kipp—to the Committee on Invalid Also, a bill (H. R. 5810) for the relief of the heirs of Benja 
Pensions | min F. Crowley, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H R 5772) for the relief of Also, a bill (H. R. 5811) for the relief of the heirs of Carr 
oe ee ere a ee ee : ‘ox ( » Committee on War Claims. 
Charles L. Bradwell—to the Committee on War Claims. : oe ae ‘eR hk a ston annie of the heirs of Cor- 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5778) for the relief of Ambrose Chewing— Senet ene ie deena . War Clai 
to the Committee on War Claims nelius P. Cassin—to the Committee on War Claims. 


5 E ae ; | Also, a bill (H. R. 5813) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5774) for the relief of Mrs. Susanna M. | preeman—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Clay—to the Committee on War Claims. Also a bill (H. R. 5814) for the relief of the heirs of Lydia 
Also, a bill (HZ. R. 5775) for the relief of Joseph H. Davis—to | Golasby, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5815) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Also, a_bill (1. R. 5776) for the relief of Elsas, May & Co.— | and John Hollis—to the Committee on Cl: 1ims. 

to the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5816) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5777) for the relief of Mrs. Emily Evans— | 4, Harvill, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

to the Committee on War Claims. Also, 2 bill (H. R. 5817) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5778) for the relief of William Ellis—to the | Scroggins, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Cemmittee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5818) for the relief of the heirs of Blueford 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5779) for the relief of Samuel I. Gustin—to | D. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5819) for the relief of the heirs of Elizabeth 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5780) for the relief of Edman Green—to | Smith—to the Committee on Claims. 

the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5820) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5781) for the relief of Jane Holbrook—to | Sheppard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (HL. R. 5821) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5782) for the relief of George P. Howard— | Wilmoth, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

to the Committee on Claims, Also, a bill (H. R. 5822) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5783) for the relief of W. R. Harris—to the | Young Rodgers, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Committee on Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5823) for the relief of heirs of C. E. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5784) for the relief of Joseph Lambert—to | Rosser, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5824) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5785) for the relief of George W. Symmes— | Peek, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; | Also, a bill (H. R. 5825) for the relief of the heirs of A. K. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5786) for relief of Walter Wadsworth— | Tribble, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

to the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5826) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5787) for the relief of Andrew J. Wells— | Nash, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

to the Committee on War Claims. | Also, a bill (H. R. 5827) for the relief of the heirs of Gideon 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5788) for the relief of Micajah Rasbury— | 7. Mieam, Gocenend—te the Cammiites em War Claims. 


to the Committee on War Claims. Also, a bill (H. R. 5828) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. 
; Ellen McAllister, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 
Ss ‘ 8 » » ) 2 — » . . * 2 : . . 
Also, & DHT (HT. Be. 8790) for the relief of Honora Ryan—to the | “ aiso, a bill (H. R. 5829) for the relief of the heirs of Ander 
Also, a bitl (H. R. 5790) for the relief of George 'T. Reeves— | 5°2 Mayfield, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
to the ‘Committee on War Claims. ee | Also, a bill (H. R. 5830) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
ion, Le ce wren) ion Gib ele od tin, een | liam Markham, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
ASO, ¢ . +» Ube urs. Sari Se | so. § i > BOS . » relief of » heirs of Flish 
Youngblood—to the Committee on War Claims. ao, & i enon ae i the vam f of the heirs of Elisha 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5792) for the relief of Mark Miller—to the Mashburn, de CEASEL te 1e Comittee on War ¢ laims. - 
Conmnaithen onl War ‘Claims , _ ’ owe) Also, a bill (H. R. 5832) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
ae or cae oe ie 6 me tel “nee cae Get en ae ee ee 
oinan on the Gutceditien an Wan Cintene MATS. O. D Liw- ae a bill (H. R. 58383) for the relief of the heirs of John 
-e— e “ é alms. M. King, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5794) for the relief of James A. Kennedy— Also, a bill (H. R. 5834) for the relief of the heirs of Wil- 
to the Committee on War Claims. | liam Kile, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5796) for the relief of Ahijah Macy—to | 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5797) for the relief of the Christian 
Church of Atlanta, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Banks, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5836) for the relief of estate of Margaret 
Barge, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5887) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5795) for the relief of J. W. McConnel!— | Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) for the relief of the estate of Henry 
| 
| 
| 
EE. Bratton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (CH. R. 5838) for the relief of the estate of James 
A. Gregory—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Iso, a bill CH. R. 5839) for the relief of the estate of John J. 
Hart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5840) fer the relief of the estate of Solo- 
mon Landis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5841) for the relief of the estate of James 
A. Stewart—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5842) for relief of estate of Willis Ram- 
sev—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5843) for the relief of the estate of John 
M. Nace, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. RR. 5844) for the relief of the estate of Daniel 
B. Ladd, deceased—-to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5845) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of A. G. McDonald, administrator of 
Robert HL. Green, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HH. R. 5846) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of G. W. Aycock, administrator of 
the estate of Reddick Aycock—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5847) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Leopold Bickart—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5848) to amend records of the War De- 
partment—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 5849) to amend the records of the War 
Department—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 5850) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the claim of Mrs. Mattie Stewart Glover and 
Mrs. Katherine Stewart Ruse, the heirs at law and only legal 
representatives of the late William Stewart, of Mobile, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (Hf. IR. 5851) for extra compensation to Capt. 
John Stewart—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McHENRY: A bill (H. R. 5852) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha D. Bryson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5853) granting a 
pension to Lafayette Higginbotham—to the Committee on Pen- 
SLONS, 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 5854) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Stevens—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5855) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to 
Emilius F. Kemmerer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5857) granting an increase of pension to 
H. Vandewater—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5858) granting an increase of pension to 
Evan Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill GH. R. 5859) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob E. Dreibelbies—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5860) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon Flory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5861) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Brodt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5862) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Hawk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 586383) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Nevil—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Emanuel Kresge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 








By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R..5873) granting 
an increase of pension to Elliott C. Wager—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 5874) 
granting a pension to William L. Carlton—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 5875) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Matthew Corbitt—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5876) granting an increase of pension to 
John 8S. Clayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5S77) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Baughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of W. F. Piper, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Ary R. Gardner— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of 84 citizens of 
Macon, Ga., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 


| on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. BOEHNE: Petition of H. G. Weber and other citizens, 
of Evansville, and Carl F. Weisbrod and other citizens, of Rich- 


| mond, Ind., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 


| of rates to bring the specific duty to a uniform ad 


on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Joseph H. Wood, of Hulls 
Cove, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Coatsville Council, No. 421, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, favoring an Asiatic 
exclusion law against all Asiatics other than merchants, trav- 
elers, and students—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. CALDER: Petition of James E. Morris & Co., of New 
York, relative to the following from the New York Journal of 
Commerce: “ Withdrawal from bonded warehouses, free of 
duty and taxes, of domestic articles subject to internal-revenue 
tax and foreign articles subject to customs duties which are 
used as ship’s stores on the high seas by vessels clearing for 
foreign ports; also allowance of drawbacks on articles of do- 
mestic manufacture made in whole or in part from dutiable 
materials, when consumed as ship’s stores on the high seas” 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association, favoring an adjustment or equalization 


valorem 
equalization to conform with amendments as submitted to the 


| Ways and Means Committee—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means, 

Also, petition of William J. Monaghan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring an increase of duty on wall paper—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Business Men’s Association of Norwalk. 


| Conn., against reduction of tariff on print paper—to the Com- 
Also, a bill (HI. R. 5864) granting an increase of pension to | 


Also, a bill CH. R. 5865) granting a restoration of pension to | 


Henry Hoffner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (CH. R. 5866) to correct the military 
record of John Lynch—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REID: A bill CH. R. 5867) for the relief of W. H. 
Hicks, administrator of the estate of John Diehl, deceased—to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (CH. R. 5868) for the relief of 
Samuel B. Ried—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5869) for the relief of W. W. Carey—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5870) for the relief of the heirs of Elias 
E. Blackburn, late marshal of the northern district of Florida— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5871) to correct the record of William 
Henry Beehler, commodore, United States Navy, and to place 
him on the retired list, United States Navy, with the rank of 
rear-admiral—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (CH. R. 5872) granting an increase 
of pension to Joal F, Terry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions 


| specific to allow drawback on the container when in whol 








mittee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of Edward & John Burke (Limited), of New 
York City, favoring provision in new tariff bill where duty is 
. or 
part of American manufacture—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

ty Mr. COOK: Petition of employees of the Jarden Litho- 
graphing Company, favoring increase of duty on lithographic 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Workingmen’s Protective Tariff League, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the hosiery schedule of the Payne 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: Petition of Coaldale Council, No. 22, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, favoring Asiatic 
exclusion law that shall be effective against all Asiaties save 
merchants, students, and travelers—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Sweetland Grange, Muscatine 
County, Iowa, favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of retail dealers in maufactured tobacco of 
Elk Rapids, Mich., favoring a higher duty on manufactured 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Watertown, N. Y., against reduction in the existing tariff on 
print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





ty Mr. ESCH: Petition of Minneapolis Chamber of Com- | 


merce, against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Paper to accompany bill for re- 
lief of John W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of citizens of Newport, Millers- 
town, Mount Union, Lewistown, and Saltillo, Pa., favoring re- 
peal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of citizens of the Eleventh Con- 


gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and | 


coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Seggerman Brothers, of New 
York City, against increase of tariff on chicory—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 








Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional District 
of Illinois, against a tariff on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

$y Mr. OLCOTT: Petition of citizens of the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Enterprise Grange, No. 597, Oak 
Corners, Ontario County, N. Y., favoring a general parcels 
post—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PARSONS: Petition of citizens of the Thirteenth 
Congressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of lithographic laborers of the Thirteenth Con- 
gressional District of New York, against reduction of the tariff 
on lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of Symons Dry Goods Company and 
other business firms of Butte, Mont., against an amendment to 


| the glove schedule proposed by the Glove Manufacturers’ As- 


Also, petition of C. H. Ronne, of Chicago, Ill, favoring reduc- | 


tion of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Germania Importing Company, of New York, 
for maintenance of present rate of duty on paper at 25 per cent 
ad valorem—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of George Hudson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Max Lowenthal & Bro., of Rochester, N. Y., 
relative to the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Charles Gilbert Hawley, of Chicago, against 
proposed tariff on patents, etc., as set forth in section 41 of the 
Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, against reduction on lumber and its products—— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. GALLAGHER: Petition of Chicago (Ill.) Lodge, No. 4, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for 
the American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Eighth Congressional District 


of Illinois, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee | Columbus, Ohio, against the glove schedule of the Payne bill 


on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of lithographic workmen, favoring an increased 
duty over the Dingley tariff on lithographic products—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pasteur Vaccine Company (Limited), against 
a duty on bielogical products—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of executive committee of Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Interior, of the Congregational denomination, of 


16 States, against proposed increased tariff on hosiery, gloves, | 


and linens in the Payne tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of residents of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of San 
Diego County, Cal, favoring a line of freight and passenger 


stenmers touching at all principal ports on the Pacific coast and | 


connecting at Panama with the Panama Railway—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Francisco and citizens of San 
Jose, Cal., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of John C. McCombs and 
others, for the bill granting badges to all soldiers of the civil 
and Spanish wars—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Iowa Congressional 
District, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Samuel O. Tungate, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
favoring reduction of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of 211 citizens of Apollo, Big 
Run, Falls Creek, and Reynoldsville, all in the Twenty-seventh 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, favoring repeal of duty 
on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of American Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring an increase of duty on plate glass—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of citizens of Chicago, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


sociation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John Neubert and others, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of mine workers, for a tariff on 
crude oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of J. C. Shepard and 
40 others, of Genesee County, Mich., favoring amendment to the 
Constitution allowing women to vote—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$y Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of Jacksonville (Fla.) Board 
of Trade, against reduction of duty on lumber—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Mirage, 
Aspen, and Florence, all in the State of Colorado, against a 
duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Scheiffel Shoe Manufacturing Company 
and other petitioners, for removal of duty on hides—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Dunn, Tift & Co., and other citizens of 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Fred Wright and other citizens of Colum 
bus, Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Columbus Lithographing Company, Walter 
G. Sulzer and other citizens of Columbus, and J. Luther Hughes 
and other citizens of Ohio, for a higher duty on all lithographie 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of C. W. Lessig, sr., and 24 other 
residents of Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa., for the re- 
moval of the duty on raw hides—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, protest of American manufacturers of plate glass, 
against the reduction in rates of duty upon imports of plate 
glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas in thirty-third annual convention assembled in Fort 
Worth, Tex., March 18, 1909, urging that the tariff on hides 
and cattle be retained and that reciprocal trade 
established with foreign countries, whereby our surplus of cattle 


agreements be 


| and meat products will find a ready market in such countries— 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Mrs. Lewis T. Rhoads, of Mont Clare, Mont 
gomery County, Pa., and 14 other residents of that locality, 
against the imposition of any duty or tax on teas or coffees by 
Congress—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Pennsylvania Free Hide 
League, assembled at Harrisburg, Pa., March 23, 1909, request- 
ing Congress to restore hides to the free list—to the Committe e 
on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of G. E. Darby 
and 186 other residents of the Fifteenth Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of David R. Evans and 42 others, of Blossburg. 
Pa., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Wavs 
and Means. ; 

Also, petition of Lock Haven (Pa.) Lodge, No. 182, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservatien of the 

| American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, petition of H. L. Berger and 22 others, of Muncy, Pa., 
for removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 929, United Mine Workers 
of America, of Oglesby, Ill., against decision of Judge Wright in 
relation to Samuel Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Schwarzenbach Brewing Company, of Gale- 
ton, Pa., for removal of duty from Canadian barley—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

hy Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Mercer County 
local Socialist party, of Trenton, N. J., for abrogation of treaty 
with Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Trenton (N. J.) Lodge, No. 105, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, for a reserve in Wyoming for the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clinton, N. J., against parcels- 
post and postal savings bank legislation—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 30, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
Mr. Browning, its Chief Clerk, who read the following letter: 

I hereby designate Hon. JAMES B. PERKINS, of New York, as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

J. G. CANNON, Speaker. 

SPEAKER’S ROOM. 

Mr. PERKINS assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore and 
called the House to order. 

l’rayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 14388. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, Mr. OLMsTED in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] expected to be heard this morn- 
ing, but is unable to be present. The Chair will, for the con- 
venience of Members, state he will recognize first the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Cox] for thirty minutes, then the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hugues] for thirty minutes, then Mr. BaTEs, 
followed by Mr. VREELAND, of New York. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Cox] is recognized for thirty minutes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in going into a discussion 
of this subject I speak as the representative of a district which 
not only produces but exports more manufactured goods than 
any district in America. The third Ohio district within its his- 
tory, in the persons of Gen. Robert Schenck and Lewis D. 
Campbell, has twice supplied the chairman of the Ways and 
Meanns Committee, a distinction enjoyed by no other district; so 
that beyond commercial considerations it has always taken a 
keen interest in the affairs of the tariff. I believe it is entirely 
worthy of remark that this industrial center has not been ; 
part of the attempted misrepresentations in the tariff hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. I am sure that I 
spenk entirely within the truth when I assert that not one man- 
ufacturer from this very important industrial scene has asked 
for a schedule or a set of schedules in his own behalf at the 
expense of the great American consumer. Our vast industrial 
concerns not only feel secure against foreign invasion, but, 
entlemen, they stand ready to beat any foreign competitor 
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manufacture and ship sewing machines and bicycles into Russia, 
France, and the other continental countries at about one-half the tariff 
that is imposed upon the American products in this line. 

If your honorable body could see its way clear to reduce the tariff 
on sewing machines and bicycles to about 20 per cent, instead of 45 
per cent, we would then be in a position where our foreign trade could 
go to their countries and ask for a reduction on American-made prod- 
ucts in this line. Otherwise, we are going to be compelled to give up 
our foreign business entirely or establish factories in Germany and 
Russia, and possibly France. . If we do this, it will decrease our working 
force in this country over one-third, and eventually probably one-half, 
as we are making strenuous efforts to build up a large foreign trade, 
and if our Government is not going to stand back of us and help us 
to take care of it, by putting us in as good a position as Germany 
is in, we are going to be forced to do one of the above-mentioned things. 
We have been urgently solicited for the past five years by our customers 
in France and Germany to establish a factory in those countries, and 
we have had under consideration the building of a factory in Germany, 
but have lived in hopes that our Government would do something to 
relieve the situation; consequently, we have been waiting to see what 
would be done by the present administration. By building a factory in 
Germany we can reach the other countries on the same basis that our 
competitors are reaching them, and that would relieve the situation 
just that much. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company have established factories in 
Canada, England, Germany, and Russia, much to the detriment of the 
workingmen of this country, which would all have been obviated had 
we been doing business with the other countries as one of the most 
favored nations. 


Thanking you for taking up this question with us, and hoping that 


you will be able to induce your co-Members to relieve this situation, we 
beg to remain, 


Yours, very respectfully, 
THe Davis SEWING MACHINE Co., 
F. T. HurrMAn, President. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Gentlemen, that concern employs 5,000 
skilled workmen. It turns out 600 sewing machines and 200 
bicycles every day, and it is the largest independent sewing- 
machine factory in the world, and likewise the largest inde- 
pendent bicycle concern in the world. This factory has asked 
the Committee on Ways and Means to reduce the tariff on its 
finished products—sewing machines and bicycles—but the re- 
quest has not been heeded. And now I ask, not in defiance, but 
in most respectful inquiry of the framers and the advocates of 
this bill, that they point out a single provision within it which 
will reach this very situation described in that letter, namely, 
that under the present intolerable conditions of the prohibitory 
tariff they will be compelled to establish factories abroad, and 
thus divide and disintegrate this large industrial concern in 
Ohio. You have in the construction of this bill abrogated the 
right to make trade agreements. The State Department has the 
inherent right under the Constitution to make treaties; but if a 
reciprocity treaty disturbs a single tariff schedule, then it must 
come to Congress. You have insisted that your minimum and 
your maximum arrangement would so regulate the industrial 
affairs as between this country and foreign countries as would 
well conserve our industrial institutions. I now ask you to 
show me wherein your maximum and minimum arrangement 
will provide for the very situation which is so eloquently pointed 
out by this large industrial concern from the Miami Valley, in 
Ohio. 

If it fails in this, then is it not entirely fair to assume that 
it is absolutely impractical? Gentlemen, you from the dis- 
tricts of vested interests, which know nothing of the wide 
commerce of the world, will understand within a very few years 
that your maximum and minimum arrangement is not worth 
the paper that it is written on. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If it fails in this, it will fail generally, because in the 
large affairs of commerce this is bound to be a very common 
occurrence. You are going to find that in matters of world- 


| wide industry there must be brought to the situation the human 
jagency of 


negotiation and compromise. An 
mechanical legislative device will not reach. 


“ automatic,” 
And in this ¢con- 


| nection I want to read from another large concern in our part 


upon his own soil if this Government will give them half a | s 
| import duty cuts little figure, either one way or the other, in our 


chance. The reason for this primarily is that we have reached 
an uncommon development in the manufacturing art, and inas- 


much as it is fair to assume that newer industrial centers will | 


in time attain this same status, then it is entirely proper that 
certain of our conditions as affected by the tariff should be 
cited as a warning to every industrial community in this coun- 
try. I desire, therefore, to ask the Clerk to read the following 
letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tue Davis SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio, U. 8. A., March 25, 1909. 


Hon. James M. Cox, 7 ; : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Str: In reply to your telegram, we beg leave to advise you that 
on account of Germany working under the most-favored-nation clause 


of the country—the Computing Scale Company, of Dayton—the 
following: 


Our product is not greatly affected by an import tariff. I refer now 
to the finished product. It is, however, somewhat affected by import 
duty on raw material of several kinds, and with two exceptions this 


product. 
rs e * ~ ” * a 


The writer, who has personally conducted the extension of our trade 
into all foreign countries, has been forced to the conclusion that the 
high-tariff wall surrounding our own country has been considered a 
very important factor to be overcome by the officials whose duty it was 
to consider the acceptance of our goods in those countries. I think the 
same condition exists, in a great measure, with respect to many food 
preducts that are imported into foreign countries. This prejudice, 
however, we have not found to extend to the tradesmen generaliv: it 
might occasionally, but not to a sufficient amount to consider at all 
seriously. 

That is to say, the fact that our country has the reputation in all 
countries abroad of being one of high protection, aod in many in- 


| stances a prohibitive tariff, creates, according to my observation, a 


prejudice against us, and where it is possible to do so prevents the 
introduction of American goods into those countries. It matters not 


with other foreign countries, that country is in a better position to |so much the particular kind of goods, or the tariff having a bearing 
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on such particular kind of goods, but it is the general reputation of 
the high-tariff wall that appears to me to be in the minds of such 
officials in their effort to prevent the importation of American goods, 
as far as it is within their power to prevent it, into their country. 

This concern, geutlemen, works close to 1,000 men, and by rea- 
son of their ingenuity and the concern having developed a 
high-class system of salesmanship, it has been introducing its 
wares in all parts of the world. These two plants are in the 
busiest industrial center on earth, covering acres of ground, 
and they represent vast sums in investment besides the welfare 
of thousands of human units in our industrial life. 

And now I ask the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber 
what becomes of your protection to American capital and to 
American workmen? In working out the problem which has 
been disclosed by these two letters, we will find that the tariff 
question after all resolves itself into the simple plan described 
and advocated by Thomas Jefferson himself, that we should 
receive into our country upon the most 
possible the products which we need from abroad, and those 


foreign countries should give a like concession with respect to 


American products which have a market in those parts. 

Now, approaching the tariff bill proper—and I can assure 
this House, which I presume is much wearied already by tariff 
debate, that I do not intend an academic discussion 
subject—let us briefly view the situation. In reading the 
tariff platforms of the Republican party from 1884 until 1904, 
twenty years, you do not find the word “revenue” forming a 
part of a party pledge, promise, or creed. The ringing note is 
protection. 


advantageous terms | 


of this | 
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| interested and surprised to know that they can only 
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mittee making the monstrous statement that in making up an 
exhibit of the present financial affairs of the Government there 
is no necessity for counting the $60,000,000 charged off for the 
sinking fund as part of our current expenses. I submit to the 
Members of this House and to the American people whether this 
radical departure from common business form and prudence 
does not clearly index the state of the fiscal affairs of this Gov- 
ernment. There is not a private enterprise on the face of the 
issue and sell its bonds without a sinking 
fund. I do not believe the Standard Oil Company could sell its 
bonds to American investors if a sinking fund were not provided. 

Then the gentleman, in discussing the Panama Canal, stated: 

It has been built for the ages, 
pay for it. 

If that be true, gentlemen—and I have no disposition to ques- 
tion that theory—then I ask how the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Pa¥Ne] justifies our present delinquency in meeting the 
bonds of past generations? About the same time I reed in a 
New York paper a statement from another member of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Bourret], in which he says: 

There is no necessity in computing our present expenses to take 
into account this $60,000,000. It is necessary to have a large interes 
bearing debt to take care of the banking interests of the country. 





and the generations to come should 





I have no doubt that the bankers of our country will be both 


keep ro 


| ing forward by the Government going backward, and that their 


Now we find our Republican friends coming into | 


: : oo . ® : | 
this House and reporting a tariff scheme in which the dominant 


idea is revenue. We have only to read the speech of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] himself to clearly see that 
the feature of revenue is dominant in his mind. In fact, gen- 
tlemen, after sitting here and listening to the speeches from the 
other side of the Chamber for many days, I have not yet heard 
one nursery yarn or rhyme about infant industries. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Here is what Chairman PAYNE has 
to say on revenue, and I believe it clearly indicates that we 
need the money badly: 

The has come to hunt for 

Further along he says: 

The question of revenue in this bill is a very serious matter. 

Then, in discussing the glove schedule, the gentleman from 
New York said: 

We need the revenue now. 

Mr. JAMES. That is the reason they raised the tariff on 
gloves, I imagine? 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Yes, sir. Is it any wonder, gentlemen, in 
the face of this declaration by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that that wise old gentleman from the 
Northwest, “Jim” Hill, should say in the dispatches this 
morning in reply to a reportorial inquiry as to when we would 
Have a recovery of industrial conditions— 

One of the great things that hangs over the country is the enormous 
federal expenditure. 


time more revenue in a tariff bill. 


I inquire now, gentlemen, whether in this change of front 
from protection to revenue some unseemly happening has not 
intervened, some great emergency has not appeared? Explana- 
tion seems to be afforded by the circumstance of a deficiency of 
$150,000,000 in the present fiscal affairs of the Government; a 
continuity of wild finance which has gone on now for several 
years, and which has compelled the word “ revenue” to become 
the ruling phrase in the language of the Republican party. For 
the four years ending 1908 our Government has spent $35,000,- 
000 more than it cost to carry on the four years of civil war; 
and for the four years ending 1905, $235,000,000 more than in 
the previous four years, during which the Spanish war was 
fought. 
situation our friends have been driven beyond the method of 
collecting money by customs duties and internal revenue to 
another and a new form of federal revenue known as the “ in- 
heritance tax?” 

This device in 38 
taxation. 
side of the Chamber have come to it as an ethical measure or 
one of necessity. I believe that the words of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PAyNe] himself are sufficient: 

We believe this the best method of collecting this amount of money— 
$20,000,000. 

So when our Republican friends take the stump and insist 
that they have come to the inheritance-tax idea because it is 
ethical and right, the words of Chairman Payne himself will 
show that they adopt it under the stress of sheer necessity. 
Then we observe the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 


States will bring about a double system of 
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Is it any wonder, gentlemen, that in the face of this | 


Let us inquire whether the gentlemen on the other | 


growth and development are contingent entirely upon the Gov 
ernment spending more than its income. Gentlemen, if the 
Government were a private enterprise and conducted its affairs 


with such radical disregard for the rules of common busitiess 
sense, it would have been in the hands of a receiver long ago. 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

Before leaving the question of party platforms, I want to 
have just a word to say about the enunciation of 1SS84, because 
that is a circumstance of history that 


deserves to be written 


in letters of gold on the front of this Capitol; in that instance 
the Republican leaders in Congress kept a campaign pledge. It 
stated its purpose in these words: 
We will revise the inequalities in the tariff! and reduce the surplus. 
Now, gentlemen, that solemn covenant was kept as between 
them and the American people; and they more than kept their 


promise ; because no sooner were t ley in office than they not 
only reduced the surplus, but i i : 
[Laughter and applause on the 


anecdote of 


they wiped it out of existence. 
Demon 


history to which 


‘ratic side. | Then there 


is another the gentleman from 


New York himself adverted In the brief time allotted to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, naturally a good many 
things were omitted. [Laughter.] He told you that “ When 
we framed the McKinley bill we had a surplus, and it was un 
necessary to put a tax upon sugar.” I know that it is an 
inadvertence entirely which accounts for the failure of the 
gentleman to say to this House that this surp s given to 
the Republicans by the Democratic administration of Grover 
Cleveland. [Applause.] By the way, it was the largest st 


plus in history. 


Now, there are other propositions besides the tariff for 
revenue, upon which the parties have agreed by the Republicar 
changing front. A good many years ago that magnificent old 
statesman, the old Roman, Allen G. Thurman, of Obio. made 
the statement that “the tariff is a tax,” and his political op 
ponents insisted that he was crazy. It was their contention that 
“the foreigner pays the tax.” I ask whether it is not signifi 
eant that this old worn-out, threadbare phrase has not been 
stalking about these floors for the last ten or twelve days? 
[Laughter and applause.| But we are all gratified that both 


parties have agreed that “ the tariff is a tax,’ because the people 
ean clearly understand that under the stupendous expenses of 
the Government it is they, by direct, indirect, and insidious 
taxes, who are paying the bills, and the matter of responsibility 
can be very clearly and distinctly placed. 
Democratic side. | 

Leaving the feature of revenue and coming to that of revision, 
we find that the Republican declaration in behalf of this latter 
principle is also due to a remarkable change in affairs. For 
years our Republican friends adhered, without qualification or 
reserve, to the idea of protection, and as years went on they did 
not even advance logic in support of that attitude, the American 


{Applause on the 


| people simply being advised that they meant to stand pat. 
Now, if we go into the meaning of this very polite expression 
and endeavor to ascertain from those who know something 


about the game we are told that the man who stands pat has 
the means within his hands to do as he pleases, 
A MemsBer. Not always. 
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Mr. COX of Ohio. If we further follow the thread of infor- 
mation, we are told that the man who continuously stands pat 
bas something to do with the deal, [Laughter.] As the gentle 
man ‘from Missouri [Mr. Clark] said the other day, the Repub- 
lican leaders and the Republican convention were so thoroughly 
alarmed by the state of public temper that they promised a re- 
vision, and that they clearly understand the exact feeling of the 
American people is evidenced by this excerpt from the report 

1] members of the Committee on Ways and Means 


of the ma, 
In the formation of the bill the committee has had no easy task 
| bee! popular demand, more or less widespread, for a gen- 

eral cu D ol rates. 

. then, utlemen, our Republican friends, on pretense, are 
for revision, “aa we will accept this bill as their conception of 
what tariff revision is; such a revision as conditions warrant 
and public opinion demands. If the bill fails in this require- 
ment, then the Republicans may very properly be charged 
either with bad faith or incompetency, and the slogan can no 
longer be “The tariff must be revised by its friends,” but it 
must be revised by the only party which, on promise and pre- 
tense, has always been for a revision downward, [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The Democracy under the present circumstances is the great 
political party of opposition; but in the present instance I 
sincerely hope that it will not be a party of obstruction, and 
there does not seem to be any indication of that spirit. I trust | 
that by respectful and vigorous contention and debate, but not | 
by filibuster, it will seek to procure the adoption of the follow- 
ing amendments: 

Iirst. Free coffee, without any countervailing duty. 

Second. Free tea. 

Third. Free boots and shoes, as well as free hides. 

Fourth. Free lumber. 

Fifth. The repeal of the preferential duty on refined sugar. 

Sixth. The repeal of the countervailing duty on oil. 

Seventh. A constitutional income tax. 

Kighth. Free zinc. 

Ninth. Such a reduction on woolen goods, blankets, and so 
forth, as will wipe out a prohibition of exports, thus supplying 


revenue and bringing the cost of clothing down to equitable | 


prices. 

if to these amendments could be joined schedules for the pri- 
mary purpose of revenue, it could be so distributed as to accom- 
plish three things: 

lirst. Provide a sufficient differential in the labor cost at 
home and abroad. 

Second. rece out prohibitory features. 


Third. Apportion in an equitable way the burdens of taxa- | 


tion. 


Iiy so doing, gentlemen, we will have shown due, proper, and 
humane consideration for the great masses of the working 
people at home, who have neither the means nor the opportunity 
to come here and maintain a lobby, to give lavish banquets, or 
to maintain the expense of a systematic propaganda in their 
interest. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the | 


gentieman have fifteen minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that is not 
necessary. Under the rule, a gentleman obtaining the floor is 
strictly entitled to an hour, but the Chair has been able to recog- 
nize gentlemen who stated that they desired a shorter time. 
The gentleman is recognized for fifteen minutes more. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. If we fail, gentlemen, in our endeavors 
to accomplish these things, then I say that this scheme of 
finance and- economics should be submitted to the American 
people at the earliest possible opportunity, and that it then 
be given a practical demonstration. The administration of 
President Taft will then have been regularly begun. There is a 
good mensure of belief that his policies will be contrary to those 
of the Republican leaders. Public ‘opinion in the future, based 
upon the results and operation of this bill, will either be con- 
firmatory of that idea or it will be an yea that the adminis- 
tration, with Theodore Roosevelt far away in the fastnesses 
of Africa, has drifted back again to the old enten paths of the 
Republican party. And the moment that becomes apparent the 
campaign preliminary to the Sixty-second Congress will have 
begun, and without formality. The gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber must not be surprised if it opens about the 


breakfast tables in millions of American homes, which will be | 
the scene not only of discussion, but firm resolves as to the | 


future. 

In fact, you are apt to observe the strongest tempest that 
ever came from a teapot or a coffee pot. [Laughter.] I be- 
lieve that the prevalent opinion in our part of the country is 
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that our Nation will not take rank commensurate with its op- 
portunities until we adopt a more practical way of making 
tariff measures; and yet we must all admit that every member 
of the present Committee on Ways and Means has won 





the 
everlasting gratitude of the American people. It has adduced 
information that is an invaluable contribution to the economic 
literature of the time, and yet who will deny that it is full of 
misinformation ? 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarKk] has pointed out 
some very humorous items of misrepresentation. In going 
through the hearings I have found a couple of very entertain- 
ing contributions to the history of the times myself. We find 
one iron man who admitted that he was worth $4,000,000. Mr. 
CLARK asked him how he made the money, and he said in the 
quiet pursuits of a farmer. [Laughter.] It would have been 
just as credible if he had stated that he had availed himself of 
the wonderful opportunities afforded by the free list of the 
Dingley bill, and that he had imported acorns, grown forests, 
and got rich in the lumber business. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I want to call attention to another witness whose testimony 
has not been given on this floor. He appeared as the representa- 
tive of the roller bearing companies. Notwithstanding 'the duty 
is now 50 per cent, this gentleman asked for 10 per cent more. 


| On this subject he said: 


The following list gre the prices at which the bearings are being 
sold in England and Germany and at which they are being sold in the 
United States, the article in each case being identically the same shape, 


size, weight, design, material used, and construction, and alike in every 
particular : 











| | 
| 
| England.| Germany. | States, 

ee ES 
TID a csisisssclantutcninitslvatasisdabenentadeasastall $1.44 $1.50 $2.25 
OD cho alsa twsnhlchdsissdeinisigagnasaeoctabainsidiadiinicsalaien aga 1.38 1.44 4 | 2.13 
I cies nici nla a a al ah an Iai 1.62 1.68 2.49 
IIE RESALES EE BALI 2.04 1.9 2." 
iin-ssdcicedsdcdiethackhadlhdassatbhcdeides 3.84 3.84 | 5.76 

| 








He then made two remarkable statements: That if tariff con- 
ditions caused the slightest reduction in prices, his concern 
would go out of business; and, second, that if the import duty 
was not satisfactory he would cut the wages of his men—the 
same old bluff. If to the table this witness submits you add the 
present duty of 50 per cent on the foreign articles, you have 


| these figures of selling prices on English, German, and American 


goods: 





= | | United 
|Eugiand.| Germany. | States 
| } 

I ictal os | $2.16 $2.25 | $2.25 
Ith sass tasccmibcnacbiina caieiiantie ann aod 2.07 2.16 | 2.13 
i cei nte ea acne se 2.43 2.52 2.49 
RR Se a RE 3.06 2.04 2.92 
Rit ninduwiintnaiacendkaddickeuatnesiomann 5.76 5.76 5.76 


Note how ingeniously it works out and how closely the Amer- 
ican and foreign prices have been brought together. Now, for 
the truth. I have in my hand the prices at which a large auto- 
mobile concern buys American and foreign ball bearings. Here 
are the figures on n different sizes : 





Se eee 








American.) Foreign. 

$$ $$$ — ——— -—= — 

vinci tninindvbttdnatdeiiovetviiuass oe $1.17 $1.90 
iat cat carats inte ah a aa le et 1.33 2.10 
re 2.20 3.60 

SET SE ERS ee eS eS eS SRE Te Es 1.78 2.76 

Sc nasitiaschathiinn Seceisenistioatisiduiihncltiatamudbdlaiiaie .nutteczel | 8.70 5.80 

i cctsleitiancdiilndpudintnainstriltmattantnniiinbalantcccismtmene maaan heeded i 3.37 5.50 


In the table which the witness presents there is worked out 
an average difference in selling price on each bearing of 12 
cents. As a matter of fact, he is deriving from the authentic 


| table made from the prices of the American manufacturer which 


I have quoted a differential in sale of almost $1 per bearing, or, 
to be exact, the difference between $3.11, the foreign average, 
and $2.26, the American average. 

In this morning’s Washington Post a gentleman calls atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of hosiery before the hear- 
ing, even though they live in the same city, could not agree 
within 50 per cent as to what they pay for labor in this in- 
dustry. 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you how you can account for these 
radical departures from the truth except upon the theory that 
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the prohibitory tariff inspires such a lust for gain and gold that 
these men come here and swear their souls down to the very 
gates of hell in order to gain a government license to rob the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, after all, this testimony has served its purpose, because 
it shows the travesty of the present method of making a tariff 
bill. The point is this: Should men like Mr. CrarK and the 
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| 


| 


gentleman from New York [Mr. PayNe], with their talents for | 


and training in statesmanship, be compelled to make of them- 
selves a sort of combination public prosecutor and detective and 
put these capitalists through the sweating process in order to 
get the truth? 
stated that the Members worked like galley slaves and doubtless 
shortened their lives in so doing, and this calls attention to a 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has | 


statement made by a United States Senator that at least three | 


Senators shortened their lives because of the arduous duties 
imposed upon the Senate Committee on Finance when the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill was in hearing. 

Here is a more humane plan for tariff building and more 
practical. Let the Bureau of Statistics be enlarged in size, 
scope, and operation. Let it arbitrarily be made nonpartisan. 
Let it collect data, bearing on costs, wages, and all economic 
information to be derived in every part of the commercial 
world. Bulletins can be published much the same as the De- 
partment of Agriculture now operates; but it must be definitely 
understood that these bulletins will relate to facts and not con- 
clusions. Then, and not 
with reference to those conditions upon which a tariff bill must 
be based. 
seem to be that, like some commissions, it would be agitative, be- 
cause it might be prone to deal in conclusions, which are always 
more or less a part of human prejudice. The bureau plan 


would perform all the functions and purposes of a tariff com- | 


mission and not raise the objections. That President Roose- 
velt had in mind just such a plan as this is clearly shown by 
his message to Congress of March 25, 1908, when he suggested 
that experts and statisticians be put to work at once in col- 
lecting and putting together such information as could be pro- 
cured all over the world, and which would be of interest in the 
making of a tariff law. These agencies were in operation less 
than a year. The Committee on Ways and Means is unani- 
mous in its opinion that its work was invaluable. 
true, how infinitely more useful it could be operating as a per- 
manent thing. Let us take as a concrete case the Davis Sew- 
ing Machine Company situation, whose letter has been read by 
the Clerk, and show how this plan would work out. The Ohio 
manufacturer would lodge his complaint, if that 
speech be permitted, with the Committee on Ways and Means. 
That committee could then call upon the Bureau of Statistics 
for all information bearing on the case and, in fact, ascertain 
by negotiation what would be necessary to gain the desired end. 

The whole matter could then be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for action. As a matter of fact, by 
the humane instrumentalities of negotiation more work could 
be done in two months than will accrue from a whole year's 
application of the maximum and minimum arrangement carried 
by this bill. The higher development of commerce must depend 
upon our working out the subtleties of trade, the science of 
commerce, the creating of trade relations between this and 
other countries. 

The theory that a tariff law once enacted must not be touched 
for ten or twelve years is a form of fetich that does not do 
credit to the intelligence of the Nation. Nor does it seem right 
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extend from as far north as Moscow to the latitude south of 
Damascus and Sahara, with all the diversified climates common 
to that wide range of territory, attracting the strongest blood 
of the best nations of all the world, and working out that com- 
posite being, the ideal American. Joined to that we have the 
richest of necessary minerals and ample food products to feed 
the world; and lying midway between the Occident on the east 
and the Orient on the west, this commercial giant, this American 
Nation, needs only the fetters broken that it may conquer the 
markets of the world, and with that supremacy carry our great 
works of civilization. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 





| Illinois [Mr. STerRiimne]. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I have long thought that 
the duty on hides under the Dingley tariff was of great benefit 
to the American farmer. I entertained that opinion when this 
discussion began, I have listened with a great deal of diligence 
to all that- has been said in support of that provision of the 
bill which puts hides on the free list to ascertain, if possible, 
whether or not there was any reason for this action of the 
committee. I listened to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] on that question and to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CRUMPACKER] and to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GarpNerR]. I have heard the suggestions of the gentleman 


| from Wisconsin [Mr. WetIsse], who, as I understand it, is a 


until then, will we have the truth | 


| 


That being | 


figure of | 


that a committee as important in relation to the vital interests | 


of the people should, approximately speaking, have nothing. to 
do but once in a decade. Its doors should always be open. 
If our business organism can not stand slight changes in tariff 


policy occasionally, such as the evolutions of time suggest, then | 


we must be on very weak ground. 

That the tariff conditions of the past and the present have 
not been conducive to world-wide trade is clearly shown by 
another statement of Chairman PAYNer, when, in the eloquent 
close of his address, hé said in these words: 


I believe this tariff bill will open up the ports of other countries. 


Manifestly the ports of the world have not been open under 
present tariff conditions, and I believe there is grave doubt 
about the Payne bill being expansive in its trade tendencies. 
That America is not to-day exporting more than 3 per cent of 
what she manufactures is not due to a lack of individual enter- 
prise, but to the restrictive elements of a prohibitory tariff. 

In closing, I insist that from the view point of the great in- 


| tariff on hides. 


dustrial centers of the Middle West, where our concerns sell | 
their products all over the world, it is plain that every element | 


combines for our supremacy. By geographical construction we 


tanner and who presumably knows a great deal about the 
hide business, and I submit that unto the present time I have 


not heard one single suggestion that justifies the action of the 
fhe objections in Congress to a tariff commission ! committee in taking hides off the dutiable list and admitting 


| them into our markets free. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHA IAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I will. 

Mr. WEISSE. I will try to enlighten the gentleman on this 
matter if he will give me about five minutes’ time, and take it 
out of our time. 

Mr. STERLING. No; 
my time. 

Mr. WEISSE. I just wish to ask the gentleman a question, 
Does the gentleman believe in protecting American labor? 

Mr. STERLING. I do believe in protecting American labor, 
and I will say to the gentleman this: That there is as great a 
per cent in the value of every cattle hide produced in the corn 
belt of this country as in almost any other manufactured arti- 
cle produced in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. If the gentleman will allow me another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. By taxing hides 15 per cent you keep the for- 
eign hides out of the American market, out of the hands of the 
tanner and the shoe manufacturer, and you force those hides 
over to England, where they are tanned. This 15 per cent dis 
criminates against the American tanner and the leather manu- 
facturer. One dollar’s worth of hide will produce $5 worth 
of leather, $1.50 of which goes to labor, $3 for other raw mate- 
rial. All of this is lost by this prohibitory tax of 15 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. That may be true, but the trouble with 
this bill is that it does not remedy that situation. The gentle- 
man’s proposition is that instead of the tanner losing the $5, he 
proposes to have the farmer lose it. 

Mr. WEISSE. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. STERLING. That is what every Member that 
sents an agricultural district ought to stand against. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I did not say that the tanner 
lost $5. The gentleman misconstrues my statement. I 


Mr. WEISSE. 
IR} 
tL 


the gentleman can not take it out of 


repre- 


said 
the 15 per cent keeps out $5 worth of manufactured products 
which might be made in this country. Why not let the hides 
in free? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, that is the purpose of the 
It ought to keep out the foreign product to some 
extent. That is the purpose of every protective tariff. The 
gentleman’s proposition is to open the flood gates and let in the 
cheaper hides from South America and other countries, and the 
American farmer is the man who must suffer. I realize that in 
taking this position I take the risk of being styled by the gen 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] a “ demagogue,” accordin 
to his utterance when he made his address the other day; but 
submit there was not a farmer, there was not a representative 
of the farmers before the Ways and Means Committee durin 
all the time they had this bill under consideration. There wa 
not anyone there to speak for the farmer; and if the Members 
on the floor of this House who represent agricultural distri 
do not speak for him and look after his interests—and 





ts 


there 


seem to be plenty here to look out for the interests of the tan- 
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ners and the packers and the shoemakers—then who will speak 
for the farmer? 

Now, there has been some suggestion made here to the effect 
that the Dingley tariff bill has not worked successfully or sat- 
isfactorily in all instances. The gentleman from New York 
suggested that hides coming from South America did not come 
here in the raw form—they went to England, were tanned 
there, and came over here as manufactured leather, which went 
on the American market to the detriment of the American tan- 
ners. This bill does not cure that defect in the law. What 
have they done? They have not only taken the duty off hides, 
but they have practically taken the duty off leather, so that 
this bill will not remedy that situation. The hides will still go 
to Europe, although they may come into our ports free, and 
they will be tanned there just as they have been, and then 
they will come to the American market and come in free in the 
form of free leather, so that the situation will not be changed 
a particle. The way to remedy that situation, if it is a defect, 
is to raise the duty on leather so that the hides will come here 
in the first instance and will not be tanned in Europe, but will 
come here in the form of rawhides, and give to the American 
tanner an opportunity to do the work and the American labor- 
ers the benefit of tanning the hides which we use in our 
markets, 

Hides, however, from South Amerfta do not go to Europe to 
be tanned on account of the Dingley tariff so much as for an- 
other reason. Hides from the Argentine intended for the 
American market go first to Europe because the ships go that 
way, and they simply stop in transit, are tanned in Europe be- 
cause of the cheaper labor there, and then continue to the 
American markets, the importers of these hides preferring to 
pay the American duty on tanned leather rather than on the 
raw hides. If we had American ships between the ports of South 
America and the ports of the United States, the hides and other 
exports from that country intended for the American market 
would come direct here. We are offered these two remedies for 
relief under the Dingley law—either raise the duty on leather 
or establish a line of American ships between our ports and 
South America. 

Another gentleman suggests, and I think it was the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, that under the present method foreign 
hides come in free and are tanned and then sent out again and 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the tariff that 
they had already paid. Well, by that method we get some 
benefit. We get the benefit of having American labor tan the 
hides, and if we are not satisfied with that, this bill will not 
remedy it. Let us refuse to return the duty which these hides 
paid on entering our market, and keep it in the Treasury of the 
United States, and then increase, if necessary, the duty on 
leather; that will give the American tanner an equal chance 
with the tanners of other countries. 

Another fault has been found with the Dingley bill that this 
bill does not remedy. It is said that the hides of cattle which 
go abroad, that are exported to foreign countries, must pay a 
duty when they return to the United States. I think that this 
is a mooted question. I think it has not been decided as to 
whether they should pay a duty or not; but if so, it is easy 
enough to remedy the Dingley bill by providing in this bill that 
when cattle go abroad and the hides are returned te our market 
that they may come in free. That would be a benefit to the ex- 
porters of American cattle. These gentlemen have tried to give 
solace to the American farmer by saying that when the tariff 
has been taken off hides he can buy his shoes and his harness 
cheaper than he could before; that this is his compensation for 
giving up the protection which he now has on the hides which 
he produces. It is a fundamental principle of protection that 


the man who produces the raw material is benefited by a duty | 


on the article manufactured from that raw material. 

A duty on boots and shoes is of benefit to the man who pro- 
duces hides; a duty on leather is of benefit to the man who 
produces hides, and you say here, to compensate the farmer, 
that you have reduced the duty on shoes 40 per cent; that you 
have reduced it from 25 to 15 per cent. I say when you have 
done that you have hit the American farmer. You have reduced 
the duty ou leather from 20 to 5 per cent, and when you do that 
you hit the American farmer. Then, again, you take the tariff 


off of hides entirely, so that he can not protect himself against | 


the foreign importer of raw hides nor against the men who tan 
the hides in this country nor against the manufacturer of boots 
and shoes. You take the duty off boots and shoes to reduce the 
value of the products of the manufacturer. He presses down 


the price which he pays to the tanner. You take the duty off | 


leather, and the tanner presses down the price which he pays to 
the producer of raw hides, and all along the line of this ques- 
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tion of hides and leather and the manufacture of hides and 
leather the American farmer is receiving the worst of it. | 
submit that it is not a fair and equitable bill for him. Why, the 
gentleman from New York said the other day that the American 
farmer had prospered. 

It is true that he has and he is prospering by reason of the 
protection to a large extent that he receives under the Dingley 
bill, but is he not entitled to a share of the prosperity which the 
country enjoys? Everybody has been prosperous. Almost every 
industry in the United States has done well in the last twelve 
years, and the farmer is not complaining, because he realizes 
the fact that he has enjoyed his due share of the prosperity. 
He is entitled to it; and I submit it is not right now that we, 
in undertaking to frame legislation that will help the industries 
of the country, single out the agricultural industry, the greatest 
of them all in all the land, and let it suffer and let the others 
prosper at its expense. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I quite agree with the gentleman as 
to the injustice apparently done to the farmer along this line, 
but let me put this inquiry: Under section 29, what is known 
as the ‘‘drawback section” of the statute, which enables the 
manufacturers of this country under the drawback provision 
to get free materials with which to manufacture goods, provided 
he exports those goods, does not the gentleman believe that that 
is a discrimination in the interest of the foreign farmer against 
the interest of the home farmer, when the same manufacturer 
is compelled to buy the material out of which he manufac- 
tures the farmer’s products, in a high protected market in this 
country? 

Mr. STERLING. Well, now, I do not know that I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. I do say this: It has been sug- 
gested here by some of these gentlemen who seem to be very 
much concerned about maintaining free hides in this bill that 
hides have gone up since this bill was reported into the House. 
One gentleman suggested—intimated, at least—that it was tls 
proposition to assault the raw hides industry of the country 
that causes this increase in the value of hides. It may be 
true that hides have gone up, but the reason of that is simply 
this, that the importer of hides is waiting until the flood gates 
are opened by this bill. The importer of hides is stacking 
them up now just outside the line. When this bill is passed 
these American hides will not be higher on the market than 
they are now. They will go down and down and down when 
that flood of foreign hides comes in, and the American farmer 
must inevitably suffer from it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will be brief about it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it a fact that calfskins went up 
when they were placed on the free list, instead of down? 

Mr. STERLING. There may be two reasons for that. Now, 
I am agreeing that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WEISSE] 
was correct when he said that calfskins went up faster than 
cattle skins, and ecalfskins are on the free list. Why? In the 
first place, the value of the full-grown steer, the value of the 
full-grown dairy cow, determines the value of the calf, and 
calves are higher, of course, when the grown animal is worth 
more on the market. And then there is another reason why 
ecalfskins went up along with cattle skins, and that is this: That 
when cattle skins are high, when leather made from cattle skins 
is high, calfskins can be used economically in many places, and 
that produces a greater demand for calfskins. The tariff on 
cattle hides helps the farmer all along the line. It helps to 


| make a market for all animal hides which the farmer produces. 


It is not sufficient to justify. this attack on the hide industry 
of this country to say that the cattle grower gets no benefit 
from the tariff on hides. Why is not the influence of a duty on 
hides the same as it is on any other American product? Hides 
are the finished product of the cattle grower ; and if the duty on 
them hinders the foreign product from entering our markets, he 
is benefited to that degree. The benefits which he derives from 
this protection can be measured in the same way as the benefits 
of protection to any other article. It will not be denied that 
under the Dingley tariff bill the prices of hides have generally 
been better, steadier, and firmer than they were under free 
trade. 

Here is a transaction which occurred some weeks ago at the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago, which I think is conclusive of 
the fact that when cattle are sold on the hoof the hides are 
figured by the purchaser as a very important factor in the 
transaction. Among a carload of fat steers which reached the 
market was one that had been injured on the head and as a 
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live animal could not pass inspection. The steer was slaugh- 
tered and a post-mortem examination made, and the state 
veterinarian pronounced the meat good, and the animal was sold 
in the butchered state on the market, in the same market, too, 
in which the rest of the carload was sold. The following is the 
statement of the account: 


Cricaco Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IU. 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
a post-mortem examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- 


ber 23, 1908. 


Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. 


Tag No. 8. 
Sold to M. C. Dea. 


CREDIT. 
By four quarters of beef, 765 pounds, at $6.50_----------~---- $49. 72 
By butter stock, 38 pounds, at $8.55.---------------------~-- 3. 25 
Hide, 79 pounds, at $11.38...............--.......---...--.-..- 8. 99 
By head, tomgue, C06. 2... ence ne ceeeeenenewennnscenane - 60 
62. 56 
DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass. $0. 97 
To feed and petty incidental expenses_...........-... 1.18 T 
_———- 2.15 
SR I haiti ence ninialnaicenietininicnincsiennsientiionnit 60. 41 


RADCLIFFE Broruers, Derter, Kans. 


This shows that the hide brought $8.99, nearly one-fifth as 
much as the four quarters brought and more than one-seventh 
of the entire value of the steer. How can it be said that the 
hide of this animal would not have figured as a very important 
element in his value if he had been sold on hoof? The farmer 
would have realized just as much for the hide of this animal 
if he had been sold alive as when butchered. He realized just 
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the producers of this country ; producers of actual wealth from 
the soil, who in the year 1908 created $5,000,000,000 of wealth, 
being $8 per capita for a population of 100,000,000 people of 
this great Union. This wealth was created by the plow and 
the hoe. I sincerely hope that in the end, in this House of Rep- 
resentatives, we shall realize this fact and have only one ambi- 
tion, and let that ambition be to labor not for the trust, the 
combinations, and the mighty magnates of wealth, but for the 
good of our common country, so that the burden of taxation will 
fall equally upon all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] As 
I lift my voice in behalf of the yeomanry of the State of my 
birth, I declare that it is the magnificent cotton crop of the 
South which keeps intact our gold reserve, and upon this crop 
largely depends the financial prosperity of this great country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Georgia, the empire State of the South, which in recent years 
has multiplied her manufactures of various products to an 
extent unprecedented perhaps in the history of any other Com 
monwealth, is largely agricultural. She is the second cotton 
State and the first in the output of peaches. 

Tariff revision and tariff reform, Mr. Chairman, are terms 
which, in the minds of some people seem to be synonymous; 
yet the results accomplished by the one and those achieved by 


| the other may lie as far asunder as the poles. It is greatly to 


as much from the hides of the other animals which he sold as | 


he realized from this one. 

The purpose of our forefathers in establishing protection to 
American industries was to create a market for the products 
of the American farm and garden by building up manufacturing 
industries. It was not thought necessary then to impose a tariff 
duty on agricultural products, and they were on the free list until 
1861. A duty was imposed on them then as a war measure and, 
among other things produced on the farm, a duty was placed on 
hides. These duties on agricultural products at that time were 
considered purely for revenue purposes, and when the war was 
over this duty was taken off. The duty was taken off hides in 
1871. 

The protective policy accomplished its purpose. It built up 
great manufacturing industries throughout the United States, 
and the farmer received much benefit from this because of the 
fact that it furnished him a home market, although his prod- 
ucts were on the free list. By and by the agriculturists of 
other countries discovered this splendid market and sought to 
steal it from the American farmer. The American farmer com- 


plained, and in 1890 the Republican party, in the McKinley | 


tariff law, placed the duty on agricultural products. 


The framers of the Dingley law acted on the same theory and 
attempted to protect the American farmer in his first right to | 
the American market, by imposing a duty on nearly all agri- | 


cultural products. The Dingley law placed a tariff duty on 
grains of all kind, and hay and fruit and the products of the 
dairy, and on poultry and on hides, and I wish to say that that 
is the reason the American farmer has prospered during the 
reign of the Dingley tariff, and you offer no excuse now for 
trying to strike down this prosperity by putting hides on the 
free list. There was never a time when the farmer needed 
protection more than he does now on this product. South 
America, with its cheap and fertile land, can produce cattle and 


hides cheaper than the American farmer can, and can produce | 


them in immense quantities. The American farmer, with his 
high-priced land and high-priced labor, is bound to suffer from 
this unequal competition. 

The gentleman from New York spoke very eloquently the other 
day in justification of the committee in reducing the duty on 
lumber from two to one dollar per thousand. He spoke so 
eloquently that I was convinced that the committee would be 
justified in placing lumber on the free list. He said it was in 
the interest of the millions who consumed lumber and against 
the few who owned it that the tariff be reduced on lumber. For 
the same reason he ought to favor the retention of the present 
duty on hides. I am for free lumber, because the millions use 
it and the very few own it. I am for protecting hides, because 
the millions produce them and the few tan them. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member 
from Georgia I feel it is my duty to express some views upon 


be desired that the work now undertaken by Congress may 
prove to be a reform as well as a revision, but I trust I shali be 
pardoned for entertaining very serious doubts on that point. 
Certainly a study of the provisions of the bill now before this 
House does not lead me to look upon it as a reformatory meas- 
ure. Revisionary it is, without a doubt, but is it so in the right 
direction and in the proper measure? That is the question, I 
shall not enter upon an exhaustive analysis of its schedules. 

There is, however, one feature of the pending bill to which I 
feel I can address myself without running the risk of becoming 
involved in abstruse argument, and that is the relation which 
tariff legislation bears to the interests of the farmer. The 
tariff has borne more oppressively on the farmer than upon any 
other class of the population of the United States. All of them 
have been framed with the greatest care for the interests of the 
manufacturer, who is guarded on every side by protection. 
The farmer has not had much consideration; on the contrary, 
the protection given to the manufacturer has had the effect of 
making and keeping prices on every article of domestic consump- 
tion so high that a most grievous burden has been placed thereby 
on the farmer’s back. 


AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL WEALTH. 


The people of the United States are justly proud of this coun- 
try’s eminence as one of the great manufacturing nations of the 
world, and on every possible occasion we extol our greatness 
in this respect by pointing to the magnificent total of exports of 
our manufactured products. But in this glorification of the 
American manufacturers the still greater glory of the American 
farmer is almost lost sight of. And yet, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
farmer that has given this country the balance of trade for the 
last ten years. Let us keep this fact well in mind, for I fea: 
greatly, sir, that with our rapidly growing population and th 
consequently expanding home consumption our exports of bread 
stuffs will necessarily diminish within the near future, 
deed, this decrease has not already begun, for I note in the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance for December, 
1908, that our exports of these commodities were in 1907 $214 


‘ 
639,465, and in 1908S, $196,262,5S83, a difference of $18.376.8S82 on 
the wrong side of the ledger. This by way of parentheses. 
For the present the farmer is still the royal creator of national 
trade balances. The Agricultural Yearbook for 1907 gives the 


value of exports of farm products for that year as $1,054,405.,- 
416 out of a total of exports of $1,853,718,034. 





The farm gave 56.9 per cent of all the exports; the factory 
but 41.1 per cent. In thinking of our exports, it is well to keep: 
in mind what Secretary of Agriculture Wilson says in this 
Yearbook : 

The farm sustains the great export movement If to the product 
that are fully agricultural are added those that ar side ) 
in combination with materials of other origin, and then ar: l 
forest products and the commodities composed of them, the 1 ' 
the exports is but 283 per cent of the total val of the .ecord for 
1907. 

The same authority tells us that the total value of farm 
products in the United States for 1907 was $7,412,000,000, and 
that in the nine years from 1899 to 1907 the estimated wealth 
produced by the farmers of the United States reached the 
fabulous sum of $53,000,000,000. 

It is worth our while to regale ourselves with the contem- 


plation of the wealth annually contributed to the Nation by 


this great question of tariff. I am from the rank and file of ' the farmer. 
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The principal crops in 1907 footed up thus: 


Corn pic ina deilciea hectare cieadiabeaiinsti a 
Wheat issn dietiaestaiidsialiainsiens teatindniinientin thd tatigtilciiaaninbmpaiaiaadad 554, 437, 000 
I acini icin chnsitaasesaaittentnen apteenamemnaintantasimiihitaiiatiaialieneiais 334, 568, 000 
Rye acetate no-uecacesuhieeceisititanilietag stills da amma ial ais 23, 068, 000 
Barley a : ocintpvemnsiliniwinapaliigssakaedieaaiaamaen ditediaabetate 102, 290, 000 
Buckwheat Cn mvanmanupinsiliesdicanileninatpdsdnemtetanimindills 9, 975, 000 
Cotton stipes hom tenance eevee tesa <li hinieigeanainaiclmaamicieatilaiaiadial 675, 000, 000 
Ilay aici tet» natn estos sentinel aaa tas 742, 507, 000 
ss spunubeniabiabaneneenened amanda ie en 76, 234, 000 


POCKtOGS 2.20.2 on on ease nese 183, 880, 000 





Flaxseed sscaseniontehcailicaiemiilliemmamat acai Li a 24. 713, 000 
Wool mciawdieiaemmadhidenninaiamnaeiamiaminamat aed 78, 263, 165 
Ob A a ccinsnistintaicdicactsiiaiacin celia it pel 8 aE AF 4, 142, 436, 165 


The farm dairy products in 1907 reached nearly $800,000,000 ; 
poultry and eggs more than $600,000,000; animals sold from 
farms and slaughtered on them about $1,270,000,000. The Year- 
Hook epitomizes the exhibit in the sentence: 

Enough is apparent to make it plain that the farmer of the United 
States is in a business that counts for national welfare by providing 
the wherewithal on a scale of magnificence that defies the imagina- 
tion to comprehend. 

NOT FAIR TO THE FARMERS. 


One would think, Mr. Chairman, that so vast a factor in our 


national prosperity would receive at the hands of our law- | 


making power at least the same consideration and protecting 
cure that is bestowed upon the manufacturer. But it is not so. 
This Government has given to the railroad companies of the 
country hundreds of millions of dollars in public lands and in 
other gratuities to aid in the construction of the railways. The 
farmer does not complain of this; on the contrary, he has always 
given his cheerful consent and approval to this policy. But it 
seems rather incongruous, to say the least, to see the constant 
disinclination of Congress to appropriate a sum sufficient to 
build good country roads that would save the farmers of the 
country many millions every year by lessening the wear and 
tear upon their teams and rolling stock. A bond issue of 


$50,000,000—only one-seventh of what it is estimated the Pan- | 


uma Canal will cost—would suffice, added to the appropriation 
from States, counties, and other local authorities, to build a 
system of highways as fine as that which France now enjoys. 
If the farmer were not as modest as he is, he would demand it 
as his right, not plead for it as a favor. He has the votes to 
command it, and could, if he would, consign to dismal defeat 
any party that refused him what is justly his due. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

In the matter of tariffs, past, present, and proposed, the 
farmer fares no better. He must sell his surplus for export at 
prices fixed in free-trade markets, and he must pay for the 
things he buys for everyday use at prices fixed by the protected 
manufacturer or by the importer. I know it has been pro- 
claimed with much ostentation that the present tariff bill gives 
him protection of 25 cents per bushel on wheat and corn, but 
that is a joke when it is seen that our imports of wheat last 


year amounted to $41,718, and those of corn to $153,734. There | 
is proposed in the bill under consideration a reduction of 50 per | 


cent in the duty on barley. Our imports of barley last year 
amounted to $64,702: our exports to $4,795,074. It does not 
require a violent excitation of gray matter to understand that 
this reduction will tend to increase materially the importation 
of barley and to depress the price of that product in the home 
market, to the great injury of the farmer. Who profits, Mr. 
Chairman? Why, the brewer, of course, who is the chief con- 
sumer of this cereal. 
FREE HIDES NOT A BOON. 


Hides have been put on the free list in the pending measure. 
Who pays the bill? Why, in a large measure, our friend the 
farmer, who under the present dispensation can get a little 
better price for his cattle and for the hides of the cattle slaugh- 
tered on the farm. Hides on the free list means for him less 
money for his cattie. But on all leather, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, a duty is imposed, and the farmer, while getting 
less money for his hides from which the leather is made, still 
has to pay a price increased by the duty for his shoes, his har- 
ness, his saddles, and all of the other leather articles he may 
require either for his work on the farm or for the use of him- 
self and his wife and his children. Cotton is on the free list: 
but if all we hear about the cotton-cloth paragraphs is true, or 
only a portion of it, then, indeed, the farmer's wife will pay 
more for her calico apron and gingham gown than she is pay- 
ing now. There has been manufactured of late a stuff called 
“mercerized silk.” It is a cotton fabric with a silken sheen, and 
to the farmer’s wife and daughters who can rarely afford a silk 
dress, it has been quite a boon in the way of “dress goods.” 
Our tariff tinkers, however, are evidently afraid that even mer- 
cerized silk may awaken too strong a hankering after other 
finery in the minds of these good women, and so these wise 
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men, with “ Draconian sternness,” have slapped a duty of 1 per 
cent per square yard on this article. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And when the farmer’s wife and daughters go to 
town to do a little shopping and look upon mercerized silk, 
they will exclaim: “ Vanity of vanities! Let us go back to 
plain calico and gingham.” ‘Thus, also, the new tariff makes no 
reduction in the duty on blankets or clothing, and the farmer 
will continue to pay the high prices he has been paying for every- 
thing he wears. In fact, if report be true, he may have to pay 
even a little more. 
THAT LOVELY FREE LIST. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at that free list. 
There is a thing of beauty and it must make the farmer’s heart 
dance. There, first of all, we are struck with the fact that 
apatite can come in free. It is not spelled just the way we 
spell it in everyday life, but that may be a mistake of the 


| printer. Is it not a good thing for the farmer to know when his 


natural appetite is gone he can import some free of duty? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Lo, and behold. There 
is balm of Gilead. Be still, thou aching heart. If balm of 
Gilead flow from no heavenly source, you can import it by the 
barrel and it will not cost you a cent of duty. [Laughter.] 
Oh, let us be joyful. talm of Gilead, like salvation, is free, 
By the same token the farmer can have, duty free, cadmium 
and serium and cocculus-indicus. He may not know what they 
are or what he would do with them, but there must be some 
comfort for him in knowing that he can get them, and free of 
duty at that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Best of all, 
he can import free of duty diamonds and other precious stones. 
True, they must be rough or uncut, but what does that matter. 
Even though plenty of rough diamonds are found among the 
farmers themselves, he may want to add to the stock with a 
new variety. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The generosity of the free list, sir, is unbounded, indeed. 
Ice is there. [Laughter.] ‘The wisdom of our tariff tinkers has 
made provision for mild winters. If the ponds on the farm do 
not freeze up, all the farmer will have to do will be to give an 
order to a firm in Spitzbergen, Lapland, or Kamschatka and 
fill his ice house full to overflowing without having to pay a 
cent of duty. [Laughter.] That is glorious. No more shall 
his milk be served uncooled, and his wife can bring her ices on 
the table for dessert without stint. Kindling wood is on the 
free list. Just think of that. If he can not pick up enough on 
the farm, he can send to Canada, or Germany, or China, or 
any other old place and order his kindling wood by the shipload 
and not a cent of duty will he have to pay. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

When the Israelites wandered through the desert and the 
commissary department was completely out of a job, manna fell 
from the heavens. Lo! a miracle. Under the happy dispensa- 
tion of the free list the farmer of the United States will not 
have to wait for a miracle, for manna is free and he can have 
all he wants without duty. [Laughter and applause.] 

TRAGEDIES OF THE TARIFF. 

The history of the tariff legislation is one continuous per- 
formance of tragedy, as far as the interests of agriculture are 
concerned. These have been given the cold shoulder right 
along. In the matter of agricultural implements the farmers 
are the sufferers. The duty on these, under the present tariff, 
is 20 per cent ad valorem. In the pending bill a reduction is 


| made of 5 per cent, but I venture to predict that this will make 


but little difference in the prices the farmers will have to pay 
for their plows and their reapers, their harrows and their 
spades. They will continue to pay tribute to the manufacturer, 
who, by virtue of this excess of extortion over fair dealinz, is 
enabled to sell his wares abroad at a price less than that which 
the American husbandman is compelled to pay. This is noth- 


| ing short of an outrage, and the wonder is that American farm- 


ers have not risen in their wrath to drive from power a party 
which has not only ignored their interests, but seems to take 
special delight in adding to their already heavy burdens. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The enormous profits reaped 
by the manufacturer enable him to create a surplus capital for 
a period of dullness in trade, or for unforeseen disturbances. 
Not so with the farmer. He has to reckon constantly with the 
elements of nature. Beneficent as these may be for a while, 
there comes season after season when first one product of the 
field and then another is blighted; when disease falls upon his 
stock; when drought or flood, excessive heat or cold, play havoc 
with his harvest. Manfully he battles against all these adverse 
circumstances and complains but little. 

The American farmer is the sturdiest of his kind. He shuns 
no toil nor trouble; he bears good fortune with composure and 
does not break down when ill luck falls to his share. He car- 
ries on the battle of life single handed, with native courage, 
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and rarely pleads for assistance. 
ple that troubles Congress less with its affairs, and it would 
seem that all these facts, so well known that they call for no 
further declaration from me, would constitute a silent but none 


There is no class of our peo- 


the less powerful plea for justice to his interests, which are so 


clusely bound up with the welfare of all the people of the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
NO RELIEF FOR THE FARMER. 

The minority report on this bill states correctly that the 
farmer gets practically no relief; on the contrary, heavier bur- 
dens are placed upon him. Oppressive taxes are laid upon tea 
and coffee, for though nominally the latter article is on the free 
list, yet the provisions coupled with its importation are such 
that there is a strong probability that we shall have to pay 
more for it hereafter than we are even paying now. Articles 
which every housewife uses in the kitchen the committee de- 
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| 


elares to be luxuries, and has taxed them as such in this bill. | 


And think of it, my countrymen, while sugar, which the poorest 
man in the land uses every day, is taxed 61.39 per cent, auto- 
mobiles, the toy of the wealthy, have to pay only 45 per cent. 
The cotton schedule, as I have already intimated, is a delusion 


and a snare; but one thing in it is perfectly understood, and | 


that is that cotton socks and stockings and underwear are more 
heavily taxed than they are now. I care not, sir, whether the 
cotton mill is located north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
the protection given its product makes the consumer pay a 
price higher than otherwise would be the case. With the cot- 


| he will not ask us to wait so long. 


ton mill close to the cotton field and with the reasonably cheap | 
labor to be had in the South, the southern manufacturer of | 


cotten goods could compete with all of the world on even terms 
at a very much lower tariff. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

The excessive protection is a burden on the farmer, North 
and South, who pays out of his pocket the extra profit to the 
manufacturer. If an import duty were put on cotton, it would 
not make a particle of difference to the southern cotton planter, 
for in this field he is supreme. A bulletin just issued by the 
Census Bureau on “ Supply and distribution of cotton for the 
year ending August 31, 1908,” tells us that the supply of cotton 
in the United States for that period was 13,350,707 running 
bales, while the imports were only 143,490, of which all but 
about 21,000 came from Egypt. The southern cotton planter 
needs no protection so far as the raw product is concerned, but 
he does need relief from the exactions caused by the high tariff 
duty on the manufactured articles, which enables the domestic 
manufacturer to keep up prices. 

REAL TARIFF REFORM. 


The cost of living in this country, Mr. Chairman, has increased 


beyond all reason in the last fifteen years, and upon no class of | 


the population has this pressed with greater hardship than 
upon the farmer. It is directly traceable to the Dingley tariff, 
which we are now engaged in “revising;” and while giving 
due heed to all that has been proclaimed on the other side of the 
House to the effect that this is to be a revision downward and 
not upward, I am extremely skeptical on the subject, and I am 
still inclined to the belief that when this bill is finally put on 
the statute book the burden of the consumer will not have been 
lessened much, if at all. The expert of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, whose acuteness in the statistical field has been 
highly praised, has prepared a table which shows that the aver- 
age ad valorem rate of the present bill is 1.56 per cent in excess 
of the average rate of the Dingley tariff. The protected inter- 
ests—North and South, East and West—have made common 
cause and powerfully intrenched themselves against the effort 
of those who have to bear the brunt of this high cost of living; 
a cost out of all proportion to that higher standard of living 
which the natural resources of our magnificent country would 
make possible. 

The tariff to-day, sir, is no longer representative of principle 
and policy for the benefit of the whole people, but is an un- 
scientific conglomeration of rates that are the outcome of log- 
rolling and of the combination of interests that are brought to- 
gether in a common effort to squeeze everything possible out 
of the consumer. Tariff reform under such conditions, sir, is 
an utter impossibility. You may as well expect his Satanic 
Majesty to become the teacher of a Sunday school as to look 
for a genuine tariff reform from such influences. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.} The so-called “revision” now being 
undertaken by Congress is nothing more than a concession to 
the indignant cry of the people for relief. They may not get 
it now, but it does not require much of a prophet to foresee that 
genuine tariff reform must come, and that it will come when the 
people, irrespective of party affiliations anywhere, make common 
cause and drive the money changers from the temple of Ameri- 
can prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 





| basis, and on that issue went before the country. 
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When that time comes the American farmer will be in the 
forefront of the battle, and, whether he be in Georgia or In 
Massachusetts, in New Jersey or in Minnesota, whether he be a 
Democrat or a Republican, or by whatever name the party 
with which he has been accustomed to affiliate may be known, 
he will rally under the standard of fair dealing to all classes 
of the people, and he will have his share in the victory. And 
then there will be a real tariff reform. [Applause on the Demo 
eratie side. ] 

We should lift ourselves above all personal, sectional, or 
other ignoble consideration and look only to the good of our 
whole country. 

In the words of Benjamin 
statesman— 

Who saves his country saves himself, saves all things, and all things 
do bless him. Who lets his country die, lets all things die, dies himseif 
ignobly, and all things dying curse him. 

[Loud applause.] 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cox], on the other side of the Chamber, in his remarks to-day 
stated that there would never be an honest revision of the tariff 
until that duty was intrusted to the Democratic party. I hope 
This issue was pretty clearly 
defined before the people of this country at the election last fall, 
and the question on what lines the tariff shall be revised was 
settled then also. The Democratic party went before the 
country with, in many respects, an attractive platform. They 
promised many things. They said they were in favor of econ- 
omy in administration. They charged as usual the misuse of 
patronage. They promised to wipe out all the trusts and bad 
corporations. They favored railroad regulation. They favored 
national guaranty of bank deposits. They were for an income 
tax. They were strong in their declaration on the subject of 
labor. They would even build up a merchant marine. They 
favored a large navy. 

They favored the popular election of Senators. They favored 
a great scheme of waterways and improvement of our har- 
bors, involving a bond issue of many millions of dollars. They 
favored the building of post-roads and the construction of good 
roads at the expense of the Federal Government. They favored 
the conservation of national resources. They, in fact, agreed 
with us on many important subjects, and on many others they 
inserted fairly good planks in their national platform. 

THE REAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO PARTIES. 

But on the subject of the tariff they differed radically from 
us. They declared that a reduction should be made in the 
schedules as might be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 
The Repub 


Harvey Hill, Georgia’s great 


lican party on that subject declared that— 
in all tariff legislation the true principle of protection fs best maintained 
by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

On that issue the Republican party was indorsed at the polls 
by over a million and a half majority, the greatest popular ma 
| jority save one ever given a national candidate in a contested 
presidential election. 

THE PEOPLE DECIDED FOR PROTECTION. 
The people, then, have passed on the question and have in 


dorsed the principles of the proposed tariff bill, and we are here 
| to register their decree. This view of the tariff question was 
also strongly and emphatically indorsed by President Roosevelt 


| in that campaign, and also by our present President, Mr. Taft, 
who stood upon that plank of our platform and again and again 
| insisted that the Republican doctrine of protection must be 
maintained. The object of this bill is to raise revenue, to en 
courage industries, and to equalize duties. It is intended to 
lighten burdens so far as possible of the people of our land 
laboring man, farmer, and toilers of every 

When Abraham Lincoln came to Washington to take the oath 
of office in March, 1861, he said, in Pittsburg: 

The tariff is a question of national housekeeping: it is to the G 
ment what replenishing the meal tub is to the family. 

That saying is as true to-day as when it fell from his 
This tariff bill, Mr. Chairman, is not perfect. No tariff 


class. 


ever was nor ever will be. It is not entirely congruous; it is 
composite. It reminds me, or we in meeting here can be likened 
to those representatives of the States who met to frame f 


Federal Constitution. Every State had its own ideas. Every 
State had its own theories of national government: and for 
time it looked as if they could never agree; but by yieldir 
| this and that they finally, under the wise advice of Benjamin 
| Franklin, came to one mind and framed a document, by compre 
mise and by yielding, which has been declared to be one of the 
greatest documents ever struck off by the hand of map. This 
| tariff bill, when passed, will be the result of compromise and 
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will be the consensus of opinion of 46 States and 4 Territories. 
It affects them all. It relates to every interest, it touches 
every citizen. It is easy to criticise it; it is easy to carp and 
find fault; easy from a narrow view point to say that it does 
not meet the requirements of this or that person, locality, or 
lhterest, 

But, Mr. Chairman, every day students of architecture visit 
the Cathedral of St. Paul and point out its seeming defects. 
They criticise its architecture; they point out how this or that 
in nuve or transept or in its magnificent elevation might have 


been made differently ; but in spite of their criticisms St. Paul’s | 


Cathedral at London stands to-day the noblest specimen of ar- 
chitecture in the world and a tribute to the genius of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. And when it is borne in mind that the interests 
of all the States and Territories must be conserved in one docu- 
ment, | believe that there will be, on this side of the Chamber, 

ready acquiescence, a ready yielding, to the greatest good for 
the greatest number in the framing and in the passage of this 
bill. 

It is a revision downward, in response to popular will, and in 
accordance with the pledges in the Republican platform. Some 
of our friends on the otker side declare that it is a revision 


enpitulation, that the ad valorem percentages are based on 
dutiable values only. Why, if the free lists were included, 
which some do not take into consideration, the recapitulation 
would show a downward revision. 

DUTIES ARE LARGELY LOWERED BY THIS BILL. 


What does this bill do? It transfers many articles from the 
dutiable list to the free list. It puts coal on the free list; it 
puts iron ore, cotton-seed oil, and hides on the free list. It 
puts wood pulp on the free list. It leaves coffee on the free list 
nnd reduces the revenues on a large portion of the articles in 
the schedules. Of the 460 paragraphs of the Dingley law on 
which duties are assessed, only 30 have been raised, and more 
than 130 have been lowered. 
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will find a way to retain our most valuable trade. We are 
showing our good faith in putting it on the free list and en- 
deavoring to compel Brazil to strike off their export tax which 
they now collect, but which we really pay. If we can not com- 
pel them to do this, I favor leaving out that provision in the 
bill, as I do not favor a duty on coffee. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that all coal has been transferred to the free list? 

Mr. BATES. There never was any duty on anthracite coal, 
and bituminous coal is placed on the free list, provided that 
the countries with whom we deal put no duty on our coal. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I call the gentleman's attention to 
section 424 of the bill, which puts a duty of 67 cents a ton 
upon bituminous coal as against countries that maintain an 
export duty upon it. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BATES. Quite right. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman inform us what 
countries shipping coal into the United States maintain an ex- 
port duty on their coal? 

Mr. BATES. I have no geographical list at hand. I think 
our main dealings will be with Canada and the British posses- 


| sions north of us. 
upward. I think they overlook the statement made in the re- | 


Mr. COX of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman whether or 
not the larger part of the coal shipped into this country does 
not come from the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. BATES. It certainly does. There is not very much 
shipped into this country. There is some shipped into New Eng- 
land from the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If Canada maintains an export duty 


| on coal, then under section 424 there would still be a duty of 67 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman be kind | 


enough to explain to the House how coffee under the provisions 
of this bill is on the free list? 

Mr. BATES. Well, I will say to. the gentleman from New 
York it is on the free list in this bill as reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee by simply providing that it shal) 
be. Of course there is a provision that any country imposing 
an export tax shall pay a similar tax to enter our ports. That 
provision is put in not to increase the revenue on coffee, but to 
reduce the price of coffee to the consumer in the belief that what- 
ever the export tax, whether it is fifty-seven one-hundredths of 
a cent or seventy-three one-hundredths of a cent, or whether when 
added together the ad valorem of 20 per cent and other per- 
centages given to the States or to the Republic of Brazil shall 
amount to even the 2.9 cents per pound, that they will allow 
it to be stricken off rather than lose the valuable markets of the 
United States. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, coffee importers have testified 


cents a ton as against that coal, would there not? 
Mr. BATES. Yes; that is true; but if they desire our coal, 
they can easily remit that duty on their exports. 
WHAT GOVERNMENT COSTS. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word upon the revenues 
of the country. It costs something to administer government. 
It costs something to administer the government of a home, of 
a village, of a township, of a county, of a State, and of a nation. 
It costs at our present rate between seven bundred and eight 
hundred million dollars a year to administer the Government 
of the United States. We are justly proud of our army, our 
navy, of our postal service, of our rural free delivery. These 
all cost money. We take pride in our diplomatic and consular 
service; in the pensions that we pay to the survivors and their 
widows of the civil, Mexican, and Spanish wars; in the im- 


| provement of our waterways and harbors; in the building of 


that if the Payne bill should become a law in its present form | 


it will put a tax of about 4 cents a pound on coffee coming from 
Brazil; and about S5 per cent of all the coffee imported into 
the United States comes from Brazil. 

Mr. BATES. What is the gentleman’s authority? 

Mr. SULZER. Impartial coffee importers in New York City. 

Mr. BATES. I think they have used their pencils too liber- 
ally. The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Barrt- 
LETT] made a computation yesterday after examining the official 
figures, and informed me that the highest that could be charged 
would be 2.9 cents per pound. I think that is the highest figure 
that I have heard could be charged, even if three duties were 
all added together, the ad valorem and the two specific duties. 

Mr. SULZER. So that after all if this bill should become a 
law in its present form there will be a tax on coffee. 

Mr. BATES. There would until the Republic of Brazil ar- 
ranged its export duty so as to be sure of a market here in this 
country, and it is believed by those who know most about the 
business that they would take it off rather than sacrifice their 
market to their neighbors in South America. 

Mr. SULZER. But how can the Republic of Brazil take the 
export tax off coffee when that tax is pledged to pay the interest 
on the bonded indebtedness of Brazil? 

Mr. BATES. ‘They could find another source of revenue, the 
same as any country has to do occasionally. 


Mr. SULZER. But the bondholders would not agree to that, | 


and a bond is a contract. 
Mr. BATES. That is their matter, not ours. Our country 
gives them their best market, and if other coffee-producing 


public buildings; and in all the budgets of expense for which 
we vote upon this floor practically unanimously when the ap- 
propriation bills are brought in. Now we are asked. to provide 
the means of paying the bills. Once in a decade the American 
Congress is required to provide the means of meeting the an- 
nual budgets for which we vote with such alacrity, and which 
we are all so anxious to swell from time to time during their 
passage in the House. 

‘This money must come from somewhere. It does not grow on 
trees; it does not fall as heavenly manna. We exploded the 
greenback fallacy years ago, and it must be good money. We 


| collect from miscellaneous sources—the sales of land, a trifle. a 


few millions; internal revenue, $139,000,000, not on necessities, 
but on luxuries such as liquor and tobacco—but the great bulk 
is collected at the custom-houses of this country. 

For the past forty-five years we have maintained, and at 
almost every recurring presidential election the American people 
have indorsed, the theory of a protective tariff for the purpose 
of raising revenues and protecting the labor and industries of 
the United States. 

Tariff upon productions from abroad checks foreign importa- 
tions and insures good wages to the American markets, not only 


| for manufactures and agricultural products, but for all that is 


raised in this land. The Democratic party has been concerned 
for years for what it terms the “ consumer.” 
EVERY MAN A PRODUCER BEFORE HE CAN BE A CONSUMER. 

The radical difference on this subject between the two parties 
is, and has been almost from the foundation of the Republic, 
that the Democratic party is concerned for the welfare of the 
“consumer” and the Republican party is concerned for the 
welfare of the producer, bearing in mind that every man is 
first a producer before he can be a consumer, and bear- 
ing in mind, also, that every man is a producer. Every worthy 
citizen is a producer and sells his labor or the product of labor 
before he can be a consumer. On these two theories the parties 
for a hundred years have contested almost every election as to 
which should gain the ascendency on the two sides of that 


countries offer us coffee free of duty, the Republic of Brazil | proposition. The Republican party believes in looking to the 
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welfare of the purchasing power of our people, to their ability 
to produce and purchase. 

I will read four or five lines from an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post the other morning as to this question : 

But how about the American workingman who may suffer a cut in 
Wages in order to enable Europeans to enter this market? The pro- 
tective principle should stand unimpaired, and it should not be based 
upon the nonsense that only “infant industries” should be protected. 
American industry, whether an infant or a giant, should receive the 
first consideration of Congress. Let the foreign industries and work- 
men wait until our own people are cared for. No foreign government 
sacrifices its own interests to those of the United States, but, on the 
contrary, many of them discriminate against this country. They have 
a right to do so, and it is the right of the United States to take a posi- 
tion where it can retaliate if necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BATES. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman in- 
dorse the proposition that the talk of protecting infant indus- 
tries is nonsense? 

Mr. BATES. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman read some- 
thing of that kind. I just wanted to ask who was responsible 
for that doctrine, and who first put it forward. 

Mr. BATES. I do not think the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina understood me. I read: 

The protection principle should stand unimpaired, and it should not 
be based upon the nonsense that only infant industries should be pro- 
tected. American industry, whether infant or giant, should receive the 
consideration of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I just asked the gentle- 
man if he indorsed the doctrine that it was “ nonsense”’ to talk 
about protecting infant industry. 

Mr BATES. I will tell the gentleman what I believe. I be- 
lieve it is the part of wisdom to protect the interests of the 
American laboring man in every industry, whether that industry 
is large or small. I believe the farmer and wage-earner are en- 
titled to our first consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The original doctrine of 
the advocates of protection was to protect infant industry. 

Mr. BATES. And is to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And the promise was 
that when they got strong protection should be withdrawn and 
the people wouid get the benefit of the reduction. 

Mr. BATES. Yes; and so they do. But you ean not hurt 
one industry of a certain class without hurting all. The 
strength of a chain is its weakest link. The small industries 
would fail first and leave the large ones stronger than before, 
because home competition would be lessened. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But they have changed 
their plea. 

TARIFF MADE TIN PLATE AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. BATES. Not at all. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will give an illustration: In the old days, up to 1897, we bought 
all of our tin plate, practically, from abroad and paid a tariff 
duty of 1 cent per pound. This duty was not enough to induce 
capital or labor to go into the business in this country; not at 
the rates we pay labor here. Major McKinley said, “ We will 
build an industry in this country.” They said, “ You can not 
do it.” He said, ‘‘ No; I can not do it with a tariff of 1 cent 
a pound, but if you will give me adequate protection it can be 
done.” What resulted? They gave him in the McKinley bill 
a protection of 2.2 cents per pound, and the tin mills started. 

A campaign of abuse, of misrepresentation, and vituperation 
ensued, and Major McKinley was defeated at the polls for Con 
gress in Ohio because those who opposed him hired peddlers to 
go through his district charging more for dippers and pails and 
to say that they charged the extra price because of the pro 
tective tariff of the McKinley bill. Now, did they pay more 
on account of that? Why, at first, when the deception was on, 
they did, but afterwards the price of tin came down lower than 
before. It became an industry in this country that employs 
17,000 people and pays out in wages $10,000,000 in cash an 
nually, and has saved to the American people in the last ten 
years in the decreased price of the article $35,000,000. The 
tariff was reduced by the Dingley bill from 2.2 cents to 1.5 
cents, and it is proposed in this bill to reduce it still more 
to 1.2 cents. . There is a concrete example of building an indus 
try in this country until it should become strong and have a 
market here, and now the tariff has been reduced and the cest 
of the article has been reduced and we are buying tinware 
cheaper than we have ever bought it in this country before 
we transferred the industry from that side of the Atlantic to 
this. It is all, however, a question of wages for labor. If the 
tariff had been taken off, we would either reduce the wage scale 
or close the mills. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is not the price of tin plate reduced in other 
countries? 

Mr. BATES. I think not. They still buy of England. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, is it higher here than in other coun- 
tries? Are we cheaper here than in other countries? 

Mr. BATES. In 1890 we paid $5.15 a box for 108 pounds of 
tin plate. In 1897 it had gone down to $3.26 a box. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The question is, Is it cheaper here than in 
other countries? 

Mr. BATES. It most certainly is cheaper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then why do you need any protection on it, 
if it is cheaper here than in any other country? 

Mr. BATES. It is cheaper than we could have purchased it 
before we started the industry in this country. If we closed the 
tin mills in this country, we would be at the mercy of the foreign 
manufacturers and be compelled to pay the high price again. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know; but it is cheaper in other countries 
than it was then, too, is it not? 

Mr. BATES. No, I think not; but what does it avail us to 
have something cheap over there if we can not get it cheap here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just wanted to know if it was cheaper 
here than anywhere in the world. I do not see why you want 
protective tariff on it if that is so, and I do not see why the 
revenue-tariff men would want a tariff on it either. 

EMPLOYS PEOPLE AND MAKES HOME MARKET 

Mr. BATES. We want a tariff just for the reason that I 
have given, because the McKinley law actually and literally 
created an industry in this country, and gave employment to 
nearly 17,000 people, an annual pay roll of $10,000,000, and a savy 
ing to the American people by reason of the reduction in price 
of the article of from thirty-five to forty million dollars in the 
last ten years, 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the gentleman’s idea is that a tariff by 
creating an industry and competition among different industries 
makes the prices cheaper and at the same time makes the labor 
wage high. Is that it? 

Mr. BATES. Now, you have it right. That is the way it 
has operated in this country, and will operate for the benefit 
of all our people. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Whether or not the decrease in the 
price of tin plate in this country has been due to a decrease of 
the duty on tin plate? 

Mr. BATES. No; I think not, 
tariff was the highest. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What has it been due to, in the gentle 
man’s opinion? 

Mr. BATES. Competition among Ameri ( 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That has driven the price of it 


The price reduced when the 


Mr. BATES. It certainly has, and the improved met is of 
producing, which always come into play in America t 
genius of Americans is employed in any particular i 

Mr. COX of Indiana Then the high duty has 1 
to do with maintaining the price of it? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; it has. It had everything to do 
building the industry, because the ruinous etition 
abroad, with their cheap labor, prevented that dust 
starting in this country 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, under a low duty on 1 
as I understand the gentleman, it was impos b 
an industry in this country to a certain point 

Mr. BATES. That is it exactly, unless we | 1 the lov 
paid in England and Wales. We ean, of « rse ete 
the whole world on equal terms if we cut do ‘ 


he starvation rate. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. And when jit reached a 


home competition has driven the prices down. } 
duty on tin plate to-day has nothing to do with 
price of it in this country. 
Mr. BATES. The price has not been kept u I 
the gentleman that the price fell 
Mr. COX of Indiana. And has ! ) 
the price of it down, so far as the consumers ’ 
Mr. BATES. It has something to do with it st 
of duty proposed in this bill is not down to the old 1 
it is a very generous cut in the duty Supposing 
tariff to the old rate, or down to half a 
cost of production here we l t equal the « 
cost of production ab l we = i \ i 
commence shipping in t plate from England 1 Wales a 


j; and one of two things would ensue; we would either redu 
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the price of wages of the workmen in our American mills or 


close the mills, one or the other. As soon as we had done | 
that, then they having control of the market, up would go | 
prices again to about $5.15 a box, which was the price for 108 


pounds prior to the establishment of the industry in this 
eountry. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. So, as I gather the force of the gentle- 


man’s argument, the necessity for the duty still upon tin plate 
serves a double purpose; first, to keep the industry up to a given 
or proper standard, and, second, tending to lower the price of 
tin plate to the consumers of that article in this country. 


Mr. BATES. That is the way it operates. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is the theory of the gentleman as 
I understand it. 

Mr. BATES. 


It is not only the theory, but the way it works 
out in practice. 


That is the theory and the result in many 
industries in this country which by reason of a good high-pro- 
tective tariff has transferred the industry from that side to 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean. The game is true of the silk 
industry and many others. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has that rule prevailed in regard to 
the steel industry of this country? 

Mr. BATES. It has. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Absolutely? 

Mr. BATES. Steel rails sell to-day less than the original 
tariff duty. The duty certainly played an important part. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How does the gentleman account for 
the fact that steel-rail manufacturers can and do manufacture 
rails in this country and sell them to the foreigner cheaper than 
to Americans? 

Mr. BATES. There is nothing strange about that, for the 
very reason a newspaper in the town, possibly, of the gentleman 
from Ohio will sell for $3 in the city and for $1 a year out 
on the rural routes; for the same reason that Woodward & 
Lothrop, here in Washington, will sell the year around at a 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman is a long 
ways from the tin-plate proposition. 

Mr. BATES. We did, in answer to our friend from Ohio, 
get a little away from the tin plate. I will be glad to answer, 


| if possible, the gentleman from South Carolina. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understood the gentle- 


| man to say that before we had tin-plate mills in this country 


we paid $5.85 a bundle. 

Mr. BATES. A box of 108 pounds of plate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman is appre- 
hensive that if the tin-plate mills of this country should be 
unfortunately closed down we would go back to the old price 
of $5.85, as I understand it. 

Mr. BATES. I would not want to risk it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Then, I want to ask the 


gentleman this question: Are there any countries in the world 


that have no tin-plate mills? 

Mr. BATES. A good many of them have not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Do they pay $5.85, or do 
they pay the English price plus the cost of transportation? 

Mr. BATES. They are largely at the mercy of the English- 
Welsh manufacturers, just as we were before we started the 


| industry here, although we are in the market now with the 
| American product. 


profit and one week in the year have a bargain day, when they | 


will sell for less than cost. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
we should have bargain days and give-the foreigner the benefit 
of those bargain days; does the gentleman mean that? 

Mr. BATES. For the same reason that every country on the 
globe practices the same thing. England has an export price 
less than its home price. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, That may be true, but two wrongs do 
not make a right. 

ALL NATIONS SELL CHEAPER ABROAD. 


Mr. BATES. It is the common practice in all nations. Eng- 
land, under a revenue tariff, does the same thing, so it clearly 
can not be charged to a protective tariff; and so does every 
other country; so does every industry. A commission examined 
into this matter most carefully only a few years ago. Take, for 
instance, the example of a mower and reaper company in Ohio. 
At the end of the season they may have 10,000 machines on 
hand of that year’s pattern. One of two things must happen. 


They must either save those over for the next spring opening 


and close the mills, or else they must dispose of those machines 
somewhere on the market and the mill go on and manufacture 


the new pattern for the next spring. The cost of distribution | 


in this country is very much higher than abroad—salaries of 
general agencies, salaries of selling agents; then there is a cer 
tain loss on notes and collections; also salaries of middlemen. 
Suppose they sell the whole lot-abroad in one consignment and 
save the cost of distribution? Why, it would be acting the part 
of wisdom to sell them at cost, or 90 per cent of cost, and clean 
them out to get the money back and turn it into next spring's 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Iam asking you what they 
pay. Do they pay these enormous prices, or do they get the 
English price? 

Mr. BATES. The whole world is our debtor, because we have 
established a competition with the English mills, which has 
brought down the price all around. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. We can sell it abroad? 

Mr. BATES. We most certainly do. Why not sell it abroad? 
Our export trade, including tin, increases each year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Do we export any tin? 

Mr. BATES. We both export and import tin, in spite of 
our duty of 14 cents per pound. We bought, I think, over 
$3,000,000 worth last year from abroad. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much do we export? 

Mr. BATES. Just a moment, please. We derive a revenue 
from tin plate. The duty is not even a prohibitive tariff. Un- 
der the present law we derive a revenue of $1,800,000 on tin 
imported into this country. In the proposed bill, we would 


derive a revenue of about $1,500,000, although there is a cut 
from 14 to 1 cents a pound. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman did not 
answer my question. I want to know if we export any tin 
plate? Are we selling tin plate to the countries that have no 
tin-plate mills? 

Mr. BATES. We do. We exported in 1907 nearly a million 
dollars’ worth, and last year nearly a million anda half. There 
is no prohibitive wall, either for export or import of tin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that that tin plate that is imported is by the Standard 
Oil Company, and they get the duty back when they send it out. 

Mr. BATES. Only on the drawback clause of the law. There 
is still much imported for general use, 

AMERICAN LABOR BEST PAID. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word on the subject of 
wages. The distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


| CLARK] on the other side of this Chamber said to me a week 


manufacture of the new pattern. [Applause on the Republican | 


side. ] 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman think that that is 
still the only reason as to how the manufacturer can export and 
sell his manufactured commodities to foreign 
cheaper than he can sell them here? 

Mr. BATES. Oh, no; there is also the exploiting of 
markets. That is always considered desirable. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not also the gentleman’s opinion, 
at least one element that enters into and makes them able to 


consumers 


new | in this country are from two to four times as much. 


or two ago, “ Why are you people always harping about wages 
being higher in America than in foreign countries?” Why, Mr. 
Chairman, because it is true. We have known nothing of haré 
times in this country in the last eighteen months compared 
with the experiences of Europe, and especially England and 
Ireland. There is practiced tariff for revenue only, which is 


| still invoked by the Demecratie party. In Belfast, which is the 


eenter of the textile-fabric industry, they employ about 120,000 


| hands. The wages of men in those factories range from six to 


seven dollars per week; the wages of women from $3 to $4 per 
week. The wages of men and women performing the same labor 


In this 


| industry in Belfast an average week’s work is fifty-five hours. 


do that, is because for the export material the manufacturers | 


of this country are substantially able to get free raw material 
under what is known as the “drawback provision,” and that 
the manufacturers for home consumers are not able to get the 
free raw material? 

Mr. BATES. That should enter in the computation, but sell- 


ing abroad cheaper that at home is a practice common to all | 


countries, so that it can not be brought in to inveigh against the 
principle of protection. 


It is only by the closest economy, far lower than ever practiced 
in this country, that they even exist. IF have looked up some- 
what the wages of railway employees at home and abroad. The 


| average wage paid railroad employees in France is $256 a year; 


in Great Britain, $302 a year; in Germany, $3838; in the United 
States, $642. The average wage paid firemen in Great Britain 
is $300; In the United States the average is $765. 

It is an error to assert that the cost of living is so much 
greater here than over there, if they live as well as wedo. More 
than half the supplies of the United Kingdom are bought 
abroad, and mostly from the United States. In the city of Glas- 
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gow are 80,000 families living, each family in a single room. 
It is no wonder that advanced English thought of a Balfour or 
a Chamberlain says: 

It is not well with our English trade. The most advanced of our 
commercial rivals are not only protectionists, but are going to remain so. 

Joseph Chamberlain, in a signed statement in the London 
Telegraph, said: 

After a long period of success, the policy of unrestricted imports has 
now shown sign of failure. Our supremacy has been wrested from us. | 
One by one, markets once profitable and expanding are closed to us by 
hostile tariffs. We have lost the power of bargaining for the removal 
of these barriers to our trade. 

A gentleman on the other side was concerned the other day | 
about the wool question and keeping the poor people warm and 
trying to keep off the dread tuberculosis. I received a circular 
pointing out the necessity of a reduction of the duty on manu- 
factures of woolens and especially on carpets. Great heavens! 
Mr. Chairman, in what other country on the face of the globe | 
does the laboring man have any carpets, or any parlor floor on 
which to put them, if he had carpets? Or in what other land on 
the face of the globe does the workingman have a Sunday coat, 
as pleaded for by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, | 
as well as a day coat, or any of the luxuries of life that are en- | 
joyed by the great warp and woof of the people of the United | 
States? 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Right in that connection, will the gen- | 

| 
| 


tleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. BATES. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As I gather the force of the gentle- | 
man’s argument, he attributes one cause of the high wages in | 
this country to the high protective tariff. Is that correct? 

Mr. BATES. Yes; because it is absolutely true. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I listened very attentively while the | 
gentleman read his comparative figures as to the cost of labor 
between the countries of France and England, and I heard him 
quote the difference to the effect that wages were higher in 
England than in France. Does the gentleman know the fact 
that France is a protection country? 

Mr. BATES. Well, to a certain extent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And England is also characterized as 
a free-trade country? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. It practices the theory of a tariff for 
revenue only. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How does the gentleman account for 
the fact that wages are higher in a free-trade country than they 
are in a tariff-protected country, like France or Germany? 

Mr. BATES. It is because in France they have not suffered 
from sharp competition abroad as they have in England. In 
this country it is due to the enterprise and thrift of the people, 
and the inventive power of the people, which I apprehend can 
never be met by any other people of any other nation or clime, 
no matter what conditions of trade are fixed by law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is not the gentleman inclined to the 


opinion that the high price of wages in this country is largely | 


due to the ambition and initiative of the employee here hav- 
ing the ability to turn out a larger given quantity of product for 
his employer than his competitor working in European coun- 
tries? 

Mr. BATES. There seems to be no limit to the initiative 
and skill of the American people. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will not the gentleman agree that the 


high price of wages in this country is largely due to that, inde- | 


pendent of the protective tariff? 


Mr. BATES. Not at all. We have always had initiative 


and industry, but when in the past we have lowered our tariffs 


the price of labor has gone down and many people were thrown | 


out of employment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is not that what was contended by 
such stalwart men as James G. Blaine, John Sherman, and 
Horace Greeley ? 

Mr. BATES. I think not, for they were all protectionists 
from principle, and taught that doctrine as long as they lived. 
The inventive power and genius of the American people are un 
equaled and splendid, but they would be impaired and destroyed 


by an English revenue-tariff system and encouraged and incited | 


by the protection of American industries and American labor. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


THE FALLACY OF “ CHEAP GOODs.” 


And now I desire to say a word on the fallacy of cheap goods: 
The idea that we might sell everything for a good price and 
buy everything cheap is most fascinating. What does it mean 
to buy in the cheapest market? It simply means that the 
American people are to buy their glass, earthen, and china ware, 
cottons, woolens, silks, linens, tools, machinery, hardware, cut- 
lery, iron, steel, and, in fact, every manufactured article in 





Europe; that they shall cease entirely buying of home pro 
ducers unless our manufacturers will sell these articles cheaper 
than they can be purchased from any other people of the earth 
It means that we will buy our food and farm products in 
Canada, the Argentine Republic, or wherever they can be 
bought at the lowest prices. It means that the purchasers of 
other countries shall buy where they can get goods the cheapest; 
hence the purchasers of the world would not come to the United 
States to buy their manufactured goods or farm products uw 
less they can buy them cheaper here than in any other 1 
try. Instead, then, of selling there, we would be reduced to the 
necessity of selling cheap or not at all, excepting of course as 


| we might produce a superior article or something that car ot 


be obtained elsewhere. We could only become sellers by selling 
for a lower price than anyone else. 

It means that the cost of production below the rest of the 
world must necessarily follow. It means the invoking of the 
law of the “ survival of the fittest.” It means that those indus 
tries that could not stand the struggle should perish. It means 
that capital, if there is any left from the ruin that would be 
wrought, must seek other investment or go into hiding and be 
unprofitable. It means that laborers thrown out of work must 
find employment in some other industries, but it means also 
that the other industries must always be those in which the 
commodities can be produced cheaper than elsewher: It means 
that to enable us to sell in the best markets we must und 
all competitors. There would thus ensue an entire revol 




















in the methods and conduct of business here, and leveling doy 
through every channel to the very lowest line of our competi 
tors. Our habits of life would have to change; our wages cut 
down 50 per cent or more; our homes exchanged for hovels. 
This is what would necessarily flow in the wake of free or 
freer trade. All goods would be cheap, but how e stly when 
measured by the degradation that would ensue. 
It is a principle as old as the hills and everlasting as the un 
changing law that when goods are cheapest men are | 
and the most distressing experiences in this country or i 
human history have been when everything was lowest and 
cheapest when measured in money, but highest and dearest 
when measured by labor. The best unit of value is \y t 
day’s labor will produce. It seems to me we have had full ex 
perience of cheap times in this country. Goods were cheap in 
this country from 1855 to 1860; yet the farmer could hardly 
raise enough money to pay his taxes. The wail of Pr lent 
Suchanan, in his message to Congress in 1857, states the case 
He said: 
With unsurpassed plenty in all the production and all the « 
of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended 
are retarded, o private enterprises of different ki: 
thousands of useful laborers are t wh out of employment 
to want We have possessed all the elements 
rich abundance, and yet, vithstandins l é 1 
country, in its monetary interests, is in a deplorable I ‘ 
Such a condition of affairs continued until the Morr 
tion law of 1861 was enacted. When again the De 
intrusted with power, in 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895, and sti 
down protective tariff laws, we had cheap goods ag 
country. We had. 3,000,000 laboring people out of e1 ; 
and had hunger and desolation everywhere l over this d 
How like the words of his Democratic pred N 
words of President Cleveland in his annual message to ¢ S 
in 1893, after a free-trade administration had be voted j 
He said: 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of era 
duction and manufacture, with u ial invit 1 to safe 
and with satisfactory assurance ry I 
cial fear and distrust have sprun n le, 1 
institutions have suspended, surviving cory tio 1 
content to keep in hand all money they re ust x 
Loss and failure have involved ey v anch of i 
This was a little over a year after the people had elected 
|} an entire administration pledged to what the world knows as 
“ free trade.” 
OUR HIGHER ORDER OF CIVILIZA 
| We have in this country a higher order of ci) 
elsewhere. If, then, the consumers of the | ted S 
| more for the necessaries and comforts of life 1 ! i 
|} under a low-wage scale, they are simply mtrib ‘ 
| maintenance of that civilization, intelligence, comfort, h 
| ness which makes the people of this country cons uous : 
the nations of the world. Whether we pay more for the ne 
| cessities of life than those in other countries or work for a 
| lower wage is wholly immaterial. That is not the question, 
| The real question is, Does it pay them to do it? 
Tariff laws encourage men with money to open mines, build 


factories, establish industries, which could not exist were 
| not for the tariff laws which shield them from foreign « 
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petition. This creates a demand for labor. A protective tariff, 
then, becomes a protection to opportunity. If the people are 
given opportunity for employment, they will fix their own 
wage rate. If these opportunities are destroyed, it is impos- 
sible to satisfy them. The wants of men are satisfied through 
the efforts of labor. The main arguments on the other side 
of this House seem to be based upon the narrow demands of 
man as an individual, with no reference whatever to his rela- 
tion to society. It is the doctrine of individualism—the cold, 


cruel doctrine of the survival of the fittest. It is the doctrine 
of Richard Cobden, of John Stuart Mill, of David Ricardo, and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

John Bright conceded a vital point in the controversy in 
1886 when he admitted that the one way by which free competi- 
tion can be met and home factories preserved is by a reduction 


of wages. This, then, is the only alternative. Reduce the tariff 
on competing products, admit freer importations, and then only 
by reducing wages and degrading labor are our industries to 
be defended and carried on. The American market is worth 
more than twice as much to us as all the foreign markets com- 
bined, even if we could possess those foreign markets exclu- 
sively. What would it profit us to tear down our home market 
and gain the whole world of markets? 

The tariff bill that would enable foreign goods to compete 
freely with our own products ought to be labeled “A bill to 
promote the welfare of the people of Leeds, Bristol, and other 
cities of England and the Continent at the expense of the labor- 
ing people of the United States.” 

When did we ever lower the duties in this country that hard 
times and a depleted Treasury and gold flowing ont of the 
country did not ensue? When were the higher duties ever re- 
stored that general prosperity did-not follow? When did the 
Democratic party ever assume power that they did not at once 
make an assault upon the protective features of the tariff 
laws? 

I quote as high Democratic authority as the late Senator 
Gorman when I state that “the last and only complete Demo- 
cratic victory gained in recent years was won because the can- 
didate stated, ‘We will not destroy any industry.’” And on 
that declaration the campaign of 1892 was waged in the East 
and Middle West rather than upon the dangerously worded 
Chicago platform in which protective tariff was assailed as un- 
constitutional, and which platform was soon evoked, and, as 
far as possible, formulated into organic law. Were industries 
destroyed? Ninety-two articles were transferred from the duti- 
able to the free list by the Wilson bill as it came from the 
Democratic Ways and Means Committee, or as it passed the 
House, among them wool, sugar, coal, iron, and lumber. The 
farmers were stripped of the protection afforded in the Me- 
Kinley law; railroads went into the hands of receivers; banks 
closed their doors; the smoke of industry ceased to cloud the 
sky ; 3,000,000 laboring people were thrown out of employment; 
gold left our shores with every ship; the looms and reels and 
spindles of Bradford and other cities of England and the 
Continent worked double forces night and day to supply our 
people with textile fabrics, while the workingmen of America 
languished, were being fed at soup houses, and begging for bread. 

AMERICAN MARKET THE BEST MARKET. 


We hear a great deal about the necessity for foreign trade, 
the desirability of conquering foreign markets, and I would not 
belittle that necessity nor deny that desirability; but let us 
never forget that the greatest market in the world, the most de- 
sirable, that most essential to our well-being and advance and to 
our independence, is the great, unequaled American home mar- 
ket. [Applause on the Republican side.] And let us not forget 
either that the policy which has furnished to us and preserved 
that market is the policy that plants the factory beside the farm; 
the policy that protects every home industry. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Our steadily increasing foreign trade for the past twelve 
years has been remarkable. It is desirable that it be extended 
further to dispose of our increase in surplus products. It can 
be extended by sensible trade arrangements with other coun- 
tries by keeping our manufacturers accurately informed of 
trade conditions of the world, the state of foreign markets, by 
fostering and upbuilding an American merchant marine, by 
finishing the Isthmian Canal; but we must not endeavor to 
build up our foreign trade by sacrificing our home markets, be- 
cause in seeking markets we want the best markets. The best 
markets are where the people ean sell the most products at 
good prices and have the money paid for them after they have 
sold them, and that place is here in America, after practically 
forty years of protective-tariff ascendency. [Loud applause on 
the Republican side.] 








Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not take the floor this 
morning for the purpose of making general remarks upon the 
tariff. I propose to occupy the time which I shall take in dis- 
eussing but one schedule only in the tariff bill. It is the seched- 
ule which relates to the countervailing duty upon crude and 
refined petroleum. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that there are many Members of the 
House who desire information and facts concerning this sub- 
ject. There are perhaps Members of this body who from 
partisan considerations do not desire facts. They wish to 
appeal to public prejudice which exists throughout the country 
against perhaps the greatest of our corporations, the Standard 
Oil Company. For partisan reasons they may wish the country 
to understand that any provision in the tariff schedule which 
relates to petroleum must necessarily be made for the benefit 
of that great corporation. 

But there are many other Members in this body, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I believe desire to act intelligently and conscientiously 
in the making up of these tariff schedules. It is to those gen- 
tlemen that I wish to address my remarks. To many people in 
this country oil and the Standard Oil Company seem to be syn- 
onymous terms. There are many people who do not seem to 
understand that there are 500,000 American citizens bringing to 
the surface of the ground every day that‘the sun shines nearly 
one half a million dollars’ worth of crude petroleum who have 
no more connection with the Standard Oil Company than the 
farmer has who raises wheat and sells a portion of it to the 
millers of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish first to have it clearly under- 
stood, except by those who do not want to understand, as to the 
interests that are asking to have this countervailing duty or 
some similar measure of protection retained in this bill. The 
first that I heard of retaining this clause in the bill was some- 
thing like six or seven weeks ago, when I received a letter from 
the editor of a weekly paper in my congressional district, in 
the center of the oil region there, asking if there was any 
change likely to be made in the tariff schedules in the counter- 
vailing-duty clause. 

I made inquiries, and found, in talking with some of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, that it was likely 


| to be taken out. I informed the editor to that effect, and he 


published the answer in his paper. 

Immediately there commenced to come in petitions from the 
oil people in my district; and I may say that I represent the 
only oil-producing district in the State of New York, although 
there are thousands of men throughout that State who are en- 
gaged in the oi! business in the various productive fields. Four 
thousand oil wells are located in my district. I have received 
petitions from 11 towns, signed by nearly 500 men engaged di- 
rectly in the production of oil, asking to have this countervail- 
ing duty preserved in the bill. I have received a resolution 
from the Board of Trade of Wellsville, the largest town in that 
oil-producing vicinity, and where there is an independent oil 
refinery located, also asking that this clause be retained in this 
bill. But those are local interests. 

I say that is the first I heard the subject mentioned among 
oil men. The articles published in that little weekly paper in 
New York State—the Balwar Breeze—were taken up by other 
sections interested in the oil business. The Oil City papers, the 
Titusville papers, and finally the Pittsburg papers took it up, 
and one of the great Pittsburg dailies—the Dispatch—sent out 
its staff correspondents, interviewing the oil men and collecting 
information on the subject. The result of it all was that all of 
the oil producers of the United States are to-day coming before 
the Congress of the United States and are asking that thei- 
interests have some measure of protection put in this tariff bill, 
for reasons which I hope to make plain before I conclude my 
remarks, 

Their action has been open and aboveboard. Out in the Ok- 
lahoma field, to-day the greatest single oil-producing field in the 
country, where 40,000 men in Kansas and Oklahoma alone are 
engaged as producers and refiners of oil, independent and out- 
side of the Standard Oil Company, in that one field they have a 
great association of producers called the “‘ Mid-Continent Pro- 
ducers’ Association.” The president of that association, Mr. 
N. V. V. Franchot, is a man who has been in the producing 
business all his life. His home is in my congressional district. 
He has large interests in the Oklahoma field. He came here 
and spent a week in this city, giving information to the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, talking with any 
Member of Congress who would stop and talk with him upon 
the subject. He filed with the Ways and Means Committee 
the resolutions adopted by the Mid-Continent Producers’ Asso- 


ciation, which I shall insert in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 
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Mr. Franchot, the president of that association, is a man of 
the highest business integrity and ability. There are some- 
thing like 35 Members of this House who represent oil-produc- 
ing districts. I think all the men from those districts will 
testify that they have received from the producers and the in- 
dependent refiners, if they have any in their districts, similar 
requests to those that are put in by this great Mid-Continent 
Association. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read another letter which I have 
received, representing the independent refiners of this country, 
the men who through all these years have been fighting with 
I indard Oil Company for a foothold in the American mar 
kets, the men who have increased their output and their produc- 


the Sta 





tion during the last ten years more than 100 per cent. 

John D. Arehbold testified that in 1888 the Standard refined 
95 per cent of the refined oil made in the United States. To 
day there are more than 70 independent refineries, producing 


from 15 to 20 per cent of the refined petroleum in the United 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
right there for a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Im this connection, can th 
gentleman inform us, approximately, what proportion of the 
crude petroleum is produced by the independent concerns? 


Mr. VREELAND. I will reach that subject later, if the 
gentleman will permit me. I will say, however, that the Sta1 
ard Company to-day produces about 11 per cent and the ot! 


producers of the United States about 89 per cent. 

Mr. GAINES. Is not the gentleman incorrect in that state 
ment? Does not the Standard Company produce 18 or 20 per 
cent and the independent companies about S80 per cent? 

Mr. VREELAND. No; and I can explain why. As a man 


| coming from an oil State, the gentleman from West Virginia 


States rhe letter which I received is from a man whose name 
is familiar to many of you. It is familiar to every man who | 
has been connected with or interested in the oil business for | 
the past forty years. It is from the Hon. Lewis Emery, jr., an 
inde] dent iner, whose home is in Bradford, Pa. 


Mr. Emery was formerly a member of the Pennsylvania state 
senate. In the last gubernatorial campaign he was a candidate 
of the Democratic party and the independent Republicans in 
the State of Pennsylvania for governor of that great Common- 


weil l. 
Senator Emery bas been the most persistent and consistent | 
enemy, the most bitter foe, of the Standard Oil Company that 


has existed in this United States for the last thirty years. Mr. 


Emery is the greatest individual refiner of oil outside of the | 


Standard Oil Company in the United States. Senator Emery 
was one of the organizers of the Pure Oil Company, the greatest 
refining association outside of the Standard Oil Company of 
the United States, the only independent company that covers 
the great producing fields of the North—West Virginia, Ohio, 
and New York—with independent pipe lines, the only company 
that has an independent pipe line running to the seaboard, and, 
I may say, that company is extending its crude-oil lines into 
the fields of Illinois. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. I understood the gentleman to make some state- 
ment in reference to the production of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of refined oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. I did. 

Mr. DIES. What is the percentage of refined oil produced 
in this country by the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. I stated that in 1888, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Archbold, the Standard Oil Company refined 
95 per cent. I stated that in the last ten years the production 
of the independent companies had been more than doubled, and 
to-day they refine 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. DIES. I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the 
Standard Company now produces more than 85 per cent of all 
the refined oil? 

Mr. VREELAND. I do not know the exact figures, but the 
production of the independent oil companies has increased 
rapidly. Four or five years ago the Standard wag refining 
about 85 per cent, so that I think it is entirely correct to say 
to-day, or approximately correct to say, that the independent 
oil companies are refining 20 per cent of the crude oil produced 
in the United States. 

Mr. DIES. I think the gentleman’s figures are in error. I 
think the Standard Oil Company refines more than 85 per cent. 

Mr. VREELAND. What the gentleman thinks and what I 
think is not of much importance, but where does the gentleman 
get his information? 

Mr. DIES. From the reports of the industry. 

Mr. VREELAND. Reports from where? 

Mr. DIES. Reports made from one of the departments. 

Mr. VREELAND. That report is the one I have just referred 
to. I have the book before me. It was printed in 1903, and 
the investigations were made in 1904 and 1905. I just stated 
that the reports at that time showed that the Standard refined 
about 85 per cent. During the five years intervening since that 
time the number of independent refineries has largely increased, 
and so I still contend that my figures are correct, and that 
to-day the independents are refining 20 per cent of the crude 
oil of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read by the Clerk a 
letter which I received from Senator Emery, as a representative 
of the independent refining companies. 





knows that the production in a new territory is very | 
first, but rapidly falls off; for instance, there are 14,000 w 
in the State of West Virginia. Most of them are old, and the 
average production per well in the gentleman's State to-day is 
about 1? barrels to the well. Then, as a man somewhat 
familiar with the oil business, the gentleman knows that unless 
a producer keeps up with the new fields and new production 
his percentage of output rapidly drops off. There was a time, 
I will say to my friend, when the Standard Oil Company wa 
producing nearly 30 per cent of the production of the United 
States. 

But the Standard Oil Company has not gone into the er 
fields of Oklahoma and Kansas as a producer, nor has it gone 
a producer into the Texas or Illinois fields to any extent, hen 


| the Standard percentage of total output has rapidly dropped 


down until to-day the best figures obtainable are that they ar 
not producing more than about one-tenth of the crude petroleu: 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1909 
Hon. Epwarp B. VREELAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I desire to call your attention to tl 


sity for a careful consideration by Congress of the proposed remova 
the countervailing duty on petroleum and its prod : 

You, being a neighbor of mine and conversant with the oi isiness 
for the past thirty years, are aware of my position on the oil question 
in both a public and a business way. You know that I am a jy lucer 
of oil in all of the fields of the United States and Mexico You are 
also aware that I have for many years past owned and operated a 
large independent refinery at Bradford, Pa., near your home, and at 


other points, and that I planned and constructed for the independent 
the United States pipe line from West Virginia to the Atlanti \ 
distance of over 500 miles, and which is a successful competitor of the 
Standard Oil Company lines, 

As a practical, independent oil man you are undoubtedly aware that 
the removal of the countervailing duty will not in any way affect t 
Standard Oil Company, but it will most seriously affect both the larg: 
and small producers of oil and the independent refiners of our country 

I have previously informed you of the refineries now in existence ir 
Mexico and to whom they belong; also the general situation of the 
Mexican and Canadian oil flelds. I will be glad to furnish you further 
substantial facts and reasons why a straight ad valorem duty on oil 
and its products should be placed in the new tariff schedule. —~ 

Very truly, yours, 


LEWIS Emopry, Jr 


Mr. Chairman, before the gentlem: 


< 


Mr. SIMS. in proceeds, I 
would suggest that the gentleman whose letter has just been 
read comes out and asks for a straight ad valorem duty rather 
than a countervailing duty. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like the gentleman to discuss that in 
connection with the present countervailing duty. I understand 
this bill is to be a protective bill, and is made up from a Re 
publican protection standpoint, but as between the counteryail 
ing duty, on which the Government gets nothing, and a straight 
revenue duty or a protective duty, be it specific or ad valorem, 
it strikes me that the letter read suggests a proper solution of 
the trouble. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennes 
see [Mr. Sirus] is entirely correct. I shall endeavor to show 
before I conclude my remarks the specific danger which the pro 
ducers of oil fear in connection with the future business of that 
industry. 

I shall endeavor to show that the present countervailing duty 
very likely within the next year or two would be entirely valu 
less as a protection to the oil producers of the United State 
and I shall take that up at the proper time, in connection wi 
the production of oil in Mexico. Now, let me injuire for a mo 


ment what this countervailing duty is. A few days ago I li 
tened to a speech on the floor of this House, and I heard one o1 
two gentlemen get up and state that in previous campaigns they 
| had made the statement in their speeches that there was no 
duty levied on petroleum by the United States, and they were 


} fearing they had not been stating the truth to their a 


udiences 


s 
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on that subject. The present countervailing duty that is in 
force under the Dingley law provides that crude oil and its prod- 
ucts, one of which is refined oil, shall come into the United 
States absolutely free, unless some other country shall put a 
tariff against American oil exported into that country, and then 
the same amount of duty which that country levied shall be 
automatically set in force as against the productions of oil from 
the country levying the duty against the American product. 

Then I say the gentlemen were right in stating that there has 
been no duty on oil by the action of the law of the United 
States. Every oil-producing country on the globe to-day under 
the law as it stands can have absolute free entry of duty of their 
products into the United States of America, provided they give 
us free entry of our products into their markets. We are ex- 
tending that principle largely in this tariff bill. We are pro- 
viding the maximum and minimum tariff, so that we shall com- 
pel other countries to give to our products as favorable consid- 
eration as we give to the products of other countries. Why, 
to-day Russia can absolutely take down the barriers that exist 
against bringing her oil into our country if she sees fit to do so. 
All she has to do is for her administrative council to give ten 
days’ notice that the duty against American oil going into Rus- 
sia has been taken off, and immediately our markets become ab- 
solutely free to the producers of oil in Russia. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if any foreign country has ever taken off its duty 
on oil on account of this countervailing duty? 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I can say to the gentleman 
that a number of foreign countries have modified their duties 
against petroleum as the result of this countervailing duty that 
Was put into the Dingley bill. 


Some of the gentlemen in their speeches have called this clause | 


a “joker.” It seems to me that that is an unjust term to use 


in connection with it. That is a term well understood in legis- | 


lative matters. It is understood to be some secret clause—that 
is, a clause having some secret meaning—which is put into leg- 
islation to produce effects not generally understood, and just 
opposite, perhaps, from that which appears on the face of it. 
Certainly, Mr. Chairman, in all the laws of the last twenty 
years this clause has been plain and open to any man who could 
read English. Its effect has been apparent on its face, and the 


policy of that countervailing duty we are to-day following up in | 


the tariff bill we are to pass. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman states that this 
countervailing duty is a duty which is placed on imports com- 


mensurate with the duty placed by that country on similar | 


goods imported from this country. Is that correct? 
Mr. VREELAND. Let us take a specific case. We will take 


the case of Russia. Our law at present provides that Russian | 


oil may come into the United States absolutely free unless Rus- 
sia herself puts a tariff against American oil, and then in that 
event the same tariff which Russia puts against American oil 


shall be applied and collected at American ports as against | 


Russian oil. 


Mr. CARTER. Then this duty becomes a specific duty as to | 
each separate country, and our duty on oil is commensurate | 


with the duty which the other country exacts from our oil? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. Let me take another concrete case. 
Canada admits crude petroleum free of duty; therefore crude 
petroleum from Canada would come in here free of duty. 

Canada imposes a duty of 2 cents a gallon on refined oil; 
therefore we levy 2 cents a gallon on Canadian refined oil. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman give us figures indicating 
the tariff on imported oil with the various countries under the 
present countervailing proposition in the Dingley law? 


Mr. VREELAND. Yes; and I will insert them in the Recorp. | 


I will give a brief history of the countervailing duty. Under 
the McKinley act, passed in 1890, there was no specific reference 
to crude or refined petroleum, but there was a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem levied under that bill under the clause which 
covered all other manufactured and unmanufactured articles 
not otherwise specified in the bill. ‘Then we come to the Wilson 
bill, passed in 1894, by a Democratic Congress. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee was that great Democrat, 
William L. Wilson. The other best-known name upon the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of that Congress was William J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska. The Committee on Ways and Means 
which framed the Wilson bill brought in the following provision 
in relation to oil: 

Provided, That if any petroleum is imported the product of any coun- 
try which imposes a duty on petroleum exported to the United States 


there shall be levied and collected upon such imported petroleum the 
rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 


That was it as it came from the Ways and Means Committee 
which framed the Wilson bill. In the House the amendment 


was stricken out without debate. It went to the Senate. In 
the Senate, when this clause was reached, Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, twice, I believe, chairman of the Democratic national 
committee when Mr. Bryan was candidate for President of the 
United States, rose and offered the countervailing clause which 
became a law in the Wilson bill, which provided that where 
countries levy duties against the United States on crude or 
refined petroleum there should be a retaliatory duty levied in the 
United States of a flat 40 per cent against such country. 

When the Dingley bill was enacted in 1897 that clause was re- 
enacted, except that the flat rate of 40 per cent was changed to 
read as the present law reads, namely, that oil from other coun- 
tries shall be free to enter the United States unless they levy a 
duty on our oil; then it shall be the rate of duty levied against 
us by that country. Now, I do not refer to this as criticising 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Right there, will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have made an estimate of the rate paid 
under the Dingley law as compared with the 40 per cent imposed 
by the Wilson law, and I find that on the importation of oil into 
the United States, both crude and refined, they paid an average 
rate of 31.94 per cent as against 40 per cent under the Wilson 
law. 

Mr. VREELAND. I thank the gentleman for the information. 
Now, I say I am not referring to the framers of the Wilson 
tariff bill in terms of criticism. On the contrary, I think it was 
|a very wise and statesmanlike action. It has been of great 

value to American exporting interests. As a result of that 
| clause put in the Wilson bill and in the Dingley bill we have 

secured modifications of the tariff against American products in 
a good many of the nations abroad. 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish for a moment to refer to the oil 
| business of the United States and the products of the oil busi- 
ness, and the men who dig down into the bowels of the earth and 
bring up the crude riches to the surface. There are nearly 
600,000 barrels of crude petroleum produced in these United 
| States every day in the year. We are the greatest petroleum- 

producing country in the world. Fifteen States of this Union 
| produce crude petroleum, 
The value of the crude oil brought to the surface is more than 
| $150,000,000 per annum. The value of the refined is much more. 
Our exports of oil exceed $100,000,000 per annum. ‘Two billions 
of dollars in gold have been brought to the United States from oil 
exports. Five hundred thousand men are engaged in the pro- 
| duction of oil. This includes the men who drill and pump the 
wells and care for the oil, and who receive high wages. Tens of 
thousands of farmers have received bonuses for oil leases and 
are to-day receiving royalties dependent upon the sale and price 
of the oil. Great amounts are paid for timber and lumber. 
Many millions of dollars are paid for boilers and engines, pipes, 
casing, and tools. Millions of dollars are paid to railroads for 
| freight. We produce much more oil than all the rest of the 
world, and of better quality. 

Mr. DAVIS. For information, will the gentleman inform the 
House what is the present duty imposed by Russia against our 
American oils? 

Mr. VREELAND. Russia at present imposes a duty against 
refined American oil at something like 16 or 18 cents. I will 
tell the gentleman exactly in a moment. Russia imposes a tax 
of 2.81 cents per gallon on crude and 16.89 cents against refined 
petroleum. 

Mr. DAVIS. And under the present law that is the duty we 
impose against Russia? 

Mr. VREELAND. That, under the present law, is what we 
impose against Russia. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is not Russia our greatest competitor? 

Mr. VREELAND. Russia is the greatest oil-producing coun- 
| try except the United States; but I shall take up the question 
of competition, and I expect to show that Russia is not and could 
not be a competitor in the markets of the United States. 

The very fact that Russia has put on an absolutely pro- 
hibitory duty against the importation of refined petroleum from 
America shows that the Russian people know not only that they 
could not exploit our market, but that a prohibitory duty is 
necessary to prevent other nations from entering their market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the gentleman, either now or some 
time in his remarks, would give us a list of the countries pro- 
| ducing petroleum, and the amount of it, if he can; that they 
| produce, together with the tariff that each of the countries 
| levies against our oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. I might as well give the gentleman now 


the list of the duties which those countries that levy duties 
| levy against us now, 
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Austria-Hungary, of which the State of Galicia is the oil- 
producing territory, levies a duty against outside oils of 4.96 
cents per gallon on crude and 14.36 cents per gallon on refined 
petroleum. Roumania, another large oil-producing territory, 
levies a duty of 1.14 cents per gallon against crude and 2.84 
cents per gallon against refined. The Dutch Bast Indies, Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo levy a duty of 5.19 per cent ad valorem, 
a very small rate of duty on crude, and thirty-seven one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent against refined, a very light rate of duty 
from that country; therefore, a very light rate of duty prevails 
against that country, and for that reason, if the gentleman will 
study the table of importations of oil, he will find that the 
greater portion of the small amount inported into the United 
States has come from that country. 

Mexico levies a duty of 4.86 per cent on crude and 13.27 on 
refined. Japan levies a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on 
crude and 4.78 cents per gallon against refined. 

I was speaking of the oil industry of the United States and 


the production of crude petroleum by the half million of our | 


people who are engaged in that industry. I stated that there 
were 15 States interested in the production of crude oil. I 
will read the names of some of the States and the amount of 
their production. 

To-day California has 14,000 wells. This oil sells on an aver- 
age at about 75 cents; that is, crude oil, per barrel. Its pro- 
duction is about 120,000 barrels daily. The value of the oil 
produced in California amounts to $90,000 a day. The value of 
the oil produced in California per annum, and you must remem- 
ber this is crude oil, oil just as it reaches the surface of the 
ground and before it has been refined, amounts to nearly $33,- 
000,000 a year. Texas has 8,000 oil wells and is producing 
about 40,000 barrels of oil daily. A good deal of it is a low 
grade of oil that is sold for fuel. The average price is hard to 
determine, but it is at least 30 cents a barrel. That means that 
$12,000 a day comes into the State of Texas from crude petro- 
leum. And I may say that it is the belief of oil men that there 


are still immense deposits of crude petroleum in Texas which | 


will be developed when market conditions permit of their 
development. 

Oklahoma and Kansas form the greatest productive field 
upon this continent to-day. They have 13,000 wells. The aver- 


age price of the oil there is 0.42 cent. They produce 180,000 | 


barrels of oil per day. The daily value is $75,600. Twenty- 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars every year is paid 
into the States of Oklahoma and Kansas for the crude pe- 
troleum produced in those States. Pennsylvania has 45,000 
wells, but they only produce 25,000 barrels of oil, but it is 
of such high quality, and on account of the competition of in- 
dependent refineries, that it sells at $1.78 per barrel for 
crude oil. The daily value of their oil is $45,000, amounting to 
more than $16,000,000 per annum. Ohio has 45,000 oil wells. 
They average 1 barrel a day. It has a daily production of 
45,000 barrels. The daily value is $56,000. That is, more than 
$20,000,000 are paid out to the producers of crude oil in Ohio 
during the year. Indiana has 10,000 wells, with $8,000 daily in- 
come—nearly $3,000,000 per annum. West Virginia has 14,000 
wells, $44,500 daily income from crude petroleum, and more than 
$16,000,000 paid into that State during the year for this single 
product. Illinois has come to be one of the greatest fields to- 
day in the Union. If the market conditions to-day would per- 
mit, the amount of crude petroleum developed in the fields of 


Illinois could be increased 50 per cent within twelve months, so | 


men conversant with crude oil conditions there inform me. _Illi- 


nois already has 18,000 wells. Their product sells at an aver- | 
age of 68 cents a barrel at the wells. It is producing 110,000 | 


barrels a day, and the daily value of which is $75,000, or more 
than $27,000,000 in the pockets of the people of Illinois from 
that single production. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him, 
touching Illinois? This oil field is new, and has been four or 
five years in developing. My information is that all we know 
of is developed about one-third, about one-half of which is in 


the lower part of the district I have the honor to represent, and | 


part of it in the district that my colleague [Mr. Foster] repre- 
sents. My information from crude-petroieum men in the two 
fields is that there are, in round numbers, 3,200 farmers, owners 
of small tracts, and small shopkeepers, and others who are re- 
ceiving royalties from these oil wells. I just wanted to add that 
to what the gentleman from New York has said. 

Mr. VREELAND. I thank the gentleman for the information, 
and I will touch later upon who are interested in this great 
production of oil. Kentucky, Wyoming, Louisiana, Colorado, 
and Utah are also producers of oil. The total value of crude 
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oil in the United States amounts to more than $150,000,000, and 
that is the value when it comes to the surface of the ground. 

It is well known, Mr. Chairman, among men who are in 
touch with the oil business that if we had the market where- 
with to dispose of petroleum that could be produced in the 
United States the whole output of petroleum in two years 
could be put up 50 per cent. Why, gentlemen who know tell 
me that in the great State of California alone if they had a 
| market for their oil by the end of a year they could produc 
250,000 barrels daily. 

Now, gentlemen, I have already stated the interest which 
the Standard Oil Company has in the producing business in 
the United States. On the whole, it has the same interest that 
the millers have in the man who raises wheat, that the brew- 
|} ers have in the man who raises barley. They simply buy a 
| portion of the product that this man produces. The Standard 
| Oil Company is interested in buying oil as cheap as it can. 
| I want to say here that the independent refineries in the United 
| States, which have developed remarkably in the last ten 
years wherever they have entered the oil fields have increased 
the price the oil man received for his crude petroleum by from 
6 to 20 cents a barrel. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 
| Mr. HARDY. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he knows 
of any law whereby Russia, Mexico, Canada, or any other coun 
try can prevent the Standard Oil from acquiring an interest 
and use their capital in an exploitation of refining oil in these 
foreign countries? 
| Mr. VREELAND. I know of no law, and that is precisely the 
course the Standard Oil is following. They are already to-day 
in possession of most of the oil production of Roumania. They 
| had possession of most of the oil production of Japan, until last 
| year they were virtually compelled by the Japanese Government 
| to sell their interest to the Government that is now held by 
Japan as a monopoly. 
| Mr. HARDY. Do I understand you to take the position that 
| the Standard Oil will in the end control the products of Mexico 
| and other foreign countries? 
| Mr. VREELAND. Most certainly; that is my position. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. On the matter of crude oil, let me read 
a few lines from the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, 

Mr. VREELAND. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
the report of the commissioner. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. It shows just exactly what the con 
missioner thinks of the situation, if you will allow me to read it. 
Mr. VREELAND. I can not submit to interruption now for 
the purpose of reading an article, I will state to the gentleman, 
| because I am taking too much time. If he will make a state- 
ment as to what it is, I will yield to him; but I am perfectly 
familiar with the publication. It is five years old, and I am 
talking about the present. 
| Mr. KUSTERMANN. It is only two years old—1907 was the 
period of the great investigation. 
| Mr. VREELAND. That is when it was published; the report 
| I have is 1906. 
| Mr. KUSTERMANN. There were four volumes, and this one 
| covers all the ground, if the gentleman will permit me to read it. 
} Mr. VREELAND. I hope the gentleman will read all the 
| volumes diligently, and he will gather considerable information 
on the matter of crude petroleum. 
| Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman to 
speak a moment ago about the increase in the independent 
refiners? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the Prairie Island Gas Com- 
pany an independent company? 
| Mr. VREELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It claims to be a compet 
of the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, no. 
| Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It was always so understood. 
Why did it have that name? 
| Mr. VREELAND. It might have been the understanding 





| of the gentleman from Wisconsin, but nobody in touch with 
| the subject thought it was independent of the Standard Oil 
| Company. It has been the policy of the Standard Oil Con 


| pany frequently to appear under different names, and 
| one of the cases, f 
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All oil men have always understood that it belonged to the 
Standard Oil Company. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I simply desire to ask if it is not a fact 
that several years ago a controversy arose over the desire of 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company to lay a certain pipe line; 
that it developed in that controversy, and was not denied by 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, that this company was a 
subsidiary organization of the Standard Oil Company, and 
that was when Mr. Hitchcock was Secretary of the Interior, 
now four years ago? Is that not true? 

Mr. VREELAND. Most assuredly. What I am saying to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is that people who are con- 
nected with the business and who have been familiar with it 
have always known from the time that the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company started to build its lines that it was a Standard in- 
terest. I never heard any other opinion expressed. But there 
is no question about the number of independent refineries. 
The gentleman will find in the same government report alluded 
to by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KUsTERMANN] a 
statement of the names of the independent refineries existing 
at the time that this report was published, and since that time 
something like eight or ten additional independent refineries 
have been built. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that the Standard Oil Company had increased the prices it 
paid for crude oil as the fields have developed? 

Mr. VREELAND. ‘The statement I made was that wherever 


the independents have gone in and covered a territory and | 


bought oil they have invariably compelled the Standard Oil 
Company to increase its price from 6 to 20 cents per barrel. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to say for the information of the 
gentleman from New York that the price of crude oil in Kansas 
has steadily declined since the inception of that field from 


$1.25 per barrel to 48 cents, and the policy of the Standard Oil | 


Company has been to depress the price of crude oil until it is 
unprofitable for many wells to be operated. 

Mr. VREELAND, That is only too true, I am personally 
aware 


Mr. ANTHONY. I do not understand the logic of the gentle- | has been passed and has been enforced during the last admin- 


| istration, it is the opinion of the independent refiners that they 


man in trying to protect an industry which attempts to create a 
monopoly. 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, I am not desiring to protect it. I am 
taking the ground on this floor that the Standard Oil Company 
needs no protection from any law. Its interests are so vast, its 


hold upon the business is so great, that it does not need to come | 


here and ask for protection. I am standing here to ask protec- 
tion against the Standard Oil Company and against the very 
practices which the gentleman says they have pursued in Kansas 
and in Oklahoma. ‘To-day the Standard Oil Company prac- 
tically has no competition in that field. What is the result? 
The crude oil of that field is selling at 41 or 42 cents a barrel. 
Refiners who know the quality of the oil tell me that upon its 
merits it ought to sell and is fully entitled to sell for 60 or 70 
cents a barrel. Why is it that the oil of Pennsylvania to-day is 
selling for $1.78 per barrel? It is not only on account of the 
quality of the oil, but it is because the independent refiners are 
covering that territory with their pipe lines and purchasing that 
oil in competition with the Standard. For that reason the price 
of their crude oil goes up to a reasonable figure. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to know from the gentleman 
which he thinks the independent producers of the country are 
in greater need of, protection from foreign competition or from 
the lawless methods of the Standard Oil Company? 

Mr. VREELAND. Until the Mexican field develops, the 
American producer needs no protection from any spot on earth. 
There is no field across the ocean that can do the slightest 
damage to the American producers of oil. 





Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the Standard Oil Company | 


sells oil across the sea, after paying the freight on it at 3 cents 
a gallon, cheaper than it sells it to American consumers? 

Mr. VREELAND. If the gentleman will permit me, I will 
take up that question by itself, because it is a very important 
question, and I shall want to dwell upon it. 

Mr. JAMES, I shall be glad to hear from the gentleman on 
that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man, I should like to ask him one question. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If this countervailing duty stays in 
this bill, then the high tariff of any other country not only goes 
onto our statute books as to the crude oil and refined oil, but 
also as to all products of petroleum, paraffin, and so forth, does 
it not? 


Mr. VREELAND. I suppose it does, under the law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. VREELAND. Petroleum itself is a product of crude oil. 
I have already alluded to the interests of the independent re- 
fineries. I want to say that Mr. Emery, the greatest independent 
refiner in the United States, is now in the city and would be 
glad to give such information as he possesses to any gentleman 
of this House who desires to seek him out. 

I want to say another thing; Mr. Emery is entitled to addi- 
tional credit for the position he takes in this matter, because 
he is a part owner of the greatest property in the State of 
Mexico. Mr. Emery owns a one-third interest in the fields 
where the monster oil well which came in last fall was produced, 
the well which took fire; a well which had an output estimated 
to be 150,000 barrels a day, unquestionably the greatest oil well 
discovered on the globe, not excepting the great oil wells of 
tussia. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman state 
what has been the relations of Mr. Emery to the Standard Oil 
Company throughout its history? 

Mr. VREELAND. That is well known. I have already 
stated that Mr. Emery has been a bitter enemy of the Standard 
Oil Company and fought that company all his life. I think as 
much as any man outside he has been instrumental in creating 
public sentiment and bringing about a law to prevent prefer- 
ential rates on railroads by which the Standard Oil Company 
has had an advantage. Mr. Emery was in this city appealing to 
Congress on the subject of equality of rates to American ship- 
pers long before the Reagan bill was intreduced in this body. 

I want to say the interests of the independent refiners in this 
country have more than doubled within the last ten years; their 
pipe-line capacity has been more than doubled, and the men 
who refine the oil have produced more than double the amount 
of refined oil since the provision of the law passed by this 


| body which requires that every shipper of goods of any de- 
| Scription shipped over a railroad shall have the same terms as 


any other shipper under like circumstances. Since that law 


will be able in the near future to still more expand the amount 
of oil which they will be able to refine. 

Now, the oil business of the United States to-day, so far as it 
relates to the producers, is not in a favorable condition. We 
lack a market for the oil we produce; we need to seek markets 
wherever they can be found on the globe. At this moment 
nearly 100,000,000 barrels of crude oil are upon the surface of 
the earth, stored in tanks and pipe lines, waiting a demand for 
it from the markets of the United States and the world. 

As I have stated, the daily production of the oil could be in- 
creased 50 per cent if the producers had markets in which to 
sell it. To-day in Oklahoma the Mid-Continent Association is 
seriously considering the question of a six-months shut down be- 
cause they are flooding the market with more oil than can be 
disposed of. Forty-seven million gallons of Oklahoma oil is 
held in storage. It was expected some relief would be obtained 
in that territory by the so-called “ independent pipe lines,” two 
of which have been built from that field to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sut I may say that we find in practice these two independent 
pipe lines have outstandardized the Standard Company; that 
they have bought up enough production to fill their own lines 
and supply their own refineries, and have not given a particle 
of relief to oil producers. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VREELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Has not the excess of production of which 
the gentleman speaks been confined entirely to the low-grade oil? 
Is there any excess in the production of the high-grade oil? 

Mr. VREELAND. Not in the highest grade of oil; that is, 
the Pennsylvania oil. Of course the Oklahoma oil is good oil, 
and while it does not produce as good a kind of refined petroleum 
as the Pennsylvania oil, still it produces an excellent quality of 
petroleum, but not so large a percentage to the barrel. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 


Mr. VREELAND. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I would like to have the gentleman express 
his opinion as to why the price of petroleum products has in- 
creased so much during the last few years, if there is this 


great overproduction of oil—for instance, gasoline and products 
of that kind? 
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Mr. VREELAND. The price of crude oil at wholesale has 
not increased greatly during the last few years. During the 
boom time, before the financial depression of 1907, refined pe- 
troleum, like everything else, advanced to some extent, but 
nothing to the extent that other products advanced. To-day, 
as I shall endeavor to show later, the refined oil is sold in the 
markets of the United States as cheap, quality for quality, as 
it is sold in any country on the globe. 

I may add that on account of railroad discrimination the in- 
dependent refiners were unable to ship their oils into Wisconsin 
until during the last year. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That applies to the refined oil, but how 
about the products like gasoline, for instance? 

Mr. VREELAND. Gasoline has gone down. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Which has gone up to 27 or 28 cents? 

Mr. VREELAND. Gasoline is cheaper; and if the geutle- 
man has occasion to buy any for his automobile this summer, he 
will find that he can buy it for a low price. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. But I will state that I am not in the habit 
of buying gasoline for automobiles, but I buy it for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether there is the same reason for having a duty on 
refined oil as there is on crude oil. 

Mr. VREELAND. I will touch on that later. I want to say 
that if this tariff bill came up a year ago no oil producer in 
the United States would have cared a rap whether there was 
anything affecting oil in it or not. I want to say that for the 
past ten years no producer of crude oil has known or cared 
whether there was any tariff upon crude or refined petroleum, 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma, Is the gentleman prepared to 
state from what countries we received the crude oil and how 
much, and from what countries we received the refined and fin- 
ished product, and how much for a few years back? 

Mr. VREELAND. I want to say that practically no oil has 
come in of any description to our markets. I do not think one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the oil has come in. It is a negligible 
quantity. A little oil has come in from the Dutch East Indies, 
where only thirty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent is levied as 
against us. 

I may say in that connection that a considerable portion of 
the oil that has come in has been brought over in the empty 
tank steamers of the Standard Oil Company for some experi- 
mental purpose and mixed with our oil. They brought in some- 
thing like eight or nine millions of barrels in the last two years 
from the Dutch East Indies, and for what purpose I do not 
know. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Was that crude or refined? 

Mr. VREELAND. That was refined oil. Mr. Chairman, I 
have stated that during the past ten years, and until this 
present Mexican development, the producers of crude oil have 
not eared whether it was touched on in the tariff or not. My 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. KUsTeRMANN] made a speech 
the only one I have heard here this session which pretended to 
tuke up this subject seriously—in which he attempted to do 
more than to slur the subject, as was done in the report of the 
minority upon this bill. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KisTeRMANN] undertook 
to present some information. From what source he obtains it 
I do not know. He claims that it has been a great benefit to the 
American refiners of oil, and especially to the Standard Oil 
Company as being the largest refiner of oil, that this counter- 
vailing duty has prevailed against other countries during the 
last ten years. The gentleman from Wisconsin bases his whole 
case upon the importation of oil from Russia. He says that if 
it were not for this high tariff which the countervailing duty 
puts against Russian oil that Russian oil would be a large com- 
petitor in our fields. The gentleman makes it specific. He 
says if it were not for that countervailing duty against Russia 
the American consumer would have been able to buy refined oil 
for 3 or 4 cents per gallon cheaper than he has been able to 
do it. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I just wish to say that that informa- 
tion I got from the Commissioner of Corporations, who has gone 
very thoroughly for one whole year into the subject, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that on account of the countervailing 
duty the Standard Oil Company exacts 3 to 4 cents a gallon 
more out of our people than they ask for the same oil in Euro- 
pean countries. 
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Mr. VREELAND. Where does the gentleman find that infor- 
mation? Is it printed? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Yes; it is printed. 

Mr. VREELAND. I wish the gentleman would refer me to 
the page in the report where that statement is made. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. I will be able to do that if the gentle- 
man will give me some time, 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes; I have a copy of the book here, and 
perhaps he could find it now. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would suggest that the gentleman turn to 
page 427. 

Mr. VREELAND. At any rate, I want to say that whether 
the statement is made by the gentleman from Wisconsin or by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, or by whoever it is made, it 
is a ridiculous statement, which I think I shall have no trouble 
in refuting. I want to here make the broad statement that the 
countervailing duty upon either crude or refined petroleum has 
not cost the American people one solitary mill during the last 
ten years. I want to make here the broad statement that if the 
countervailing duty as against Russia should be repealed to-day 
by Russia—not by us, because we levy no duty against Russia— 
that not a barrel of Russian refined oil could come into this 
country unless it was brought in in the tank steamers of the 
Standard Oil Company to mix with our oils. 

Why, gentlemen, the very fact that Russia puts a prohibitive 
duty against our oil is in itself proof that they are afraid that 
our oil will enter their markets and sell in their markets. For 
what purpose is a tariff levied? A tariff is levied either for 
revenue purposes, in which case it must be a low tariff on oil, 
or else it is levied to keep other competitors out of the market 
of the country levying it. Why, we are all familiar with that. 
Then what is the meaning of the tariff that is levied against us 
by Russia? They put on an absolutely prohibitive tariff, a 
tariff amounting to 200 to 250 per cent. What does that show? 
It does not show the ability of Russian producers and refiners 
of oil to come into our markets here, but shows distinctly on the 
face of it that it is intended to keep us out of their markets 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman states the duty 
Russia placed upon this article is prohibitive. Then is not this 
countervailing duty a prohibitive duty when it applies to this 
market when it prohibits Russian oil coming in? 

Mr. VREELAND. Most certainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Then does the gentleman think 
that is the proper thing, because Russia sees proper to prohibit 
the importation of oil, that the consumer in this country should 
have levied against his interest a prohibitive duty on oil against 
Russia or anyone else? 

Mr. VREELAND. Iam endeavoring to explain to the gentle 
man reasons which have actuated Russia in putting on a pro 


hibitive duty. Can the gentleman imagine any other 1 


reason 

than that they are afraid other competitors of oil will come 
in and take their market? Is there any other? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. They might have a reason that 


Americans suspect in this country, that it is an effort to turn 
over the people and local trade to the special interest so favored 


Mr. VREELAND. Oh, well, the gentleman is not threwing 


any light on the subject. He is merely fortifying himself for 
some future political campaign. Now, I want to savy. Mr. 
Chairman, beyond the duty which Russia levies against us and 
which in itself shows that the Russian can not come into 


our market and compete with us—I want to say to the gentle 
man from Wisconsin that if to-morrow a shipload of Russ 
refined oil were landed at the port of New York 
to the American people it could not be sold in our mar 
two reasons: In the first place, the quality of it would not 
come up to the standards which our States call for: in the 
second place, our people would not accept and buy and use the 
quality of crude and refined oil which Russia produces, 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. sut does not the gentleman believe 
that if Russia could have a market here she would improve 
upon the quality of her oil and adopt different methods of 
refining. At present they do not need it in their own country; 
they do not need it, but if they can get a market for it here 
they will refine their oil just the same as we are doing, if we 
will just give them a chance. 

Mr. VREELAND. The Russian can not by any process 
change the quality of the oil which is pumped out of the 
ground in Russia. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that if Russia takes off her tariff she can have our 
market. 

Mr. VREELAND. I am endeavoring to explain that so the 
gentleman will understand it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, could I move 
that the gentleman have an extension of time? I move that 
the gentleman have sufficient time to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 


that the gentleman from New York may have sufficient time to | 


conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 
Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, I have no objection to extend- 


ing the time of the gentleman, but I desire to have this inter- 

esting argument somewhat elucidated on the other side, and I 

would like to have it understood that when the reply comes, | 
we will be given the same kind of consideration. With that 

s n, I have no objection to the extension of the gentle- 

nan s time 


The CHAIRMAN. Of course the Chair can not make any 
promises 


cause I hope to be able to reply somewhat to the argument of 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VREELAND. I do not expect to convince the gentleman 
from Wisconsin or to turn him away from his idols in this 
res t, nor am I able to convince myself that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is seeking information on this subject. 

I think it is proper for me to make this statement for this 
reason: Before the gentleman from Wisconsin delivered his 
speech upon this floor on this subject, he was informed that 
Mr. Emery, the greatest independent refiner in the United 
States, the man who knows from personal observation and ex- 
perience of forty years about all these countries and about 
all of these subjects, a man who has been through the Russian 
oil fields personally, a man who to-day owns producing interests 
in Roumania, a man who owns a third of the great production 
in the great territory in Mexico, wanted to see the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KUsTeERMANN] and talk with him upon 
this subject and endeavor to give him some information before 
he made his speech, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, as I 
am informed, declined to see him. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. The gentleman has been wrongly in- 
f l I would have been glad to see the gentleman, but at 
that time, when I was approached, I did not have the time to 
spend with him. 


Mr. HARDY. I just wish to make that statement now, be- | 


ir. VREELAND. I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that Rus- 





sian refined oil could find no place in American markets. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KUstTerMANN) says that if 
they had our market, then they would produce a better quality 


of oil, but the gentleman does not seem to know that the qual- 


ity of oil is determined, not by law, not by the producer, but by | 
nature, which has been refining that oil down in the bowels | 


of the earth through centuries of time. 

They have in Russia one oil field, as the gentleman has truly 
stated, located on the Caspian Sea. It is a small territory at 
present, about 6 miles square. The crude oil produced is a 
little better in quality than that produced in Texas, but not 
very much better. It has almost an asphalt base. Now, they 
are not situated the way we are, with different grades, so that 
thev can be blended and refined together and an average high 
quality produced. The only quality of oil produced in Russia 
is this low grade, a nearly asphalt base quality of oil. 

{nd the gentleman would know, if he knew anything about 
the oil business, that no refiner, wherever he is located, could 
possil take that oil and produce a high-grade oil from it. In 
the State of Pennsylvania we get 85 per cent of the highest 
gerade of refined oil out of a barrel of crude. In Russia it takes 
live barrels of that heavy oil of theirs to make a poor quality of 
refined oil. 


Let me examine again for a moment the question of the in- 


troducing of refined oil from Russia into the United States. 
This oil field of Russia, Baku, is on the Caspian Sea. The Cas- 


pian Sea is a closed sea, as we all know. Hence the refined oil 
of Russia has to be shipped thousands of miles before it finds a 
seaport, subject to all the waste, subject to the charges of a 
railroad company, over all those thousands of miles. Then it 
would have to be put into tank steamers and transported across 


the Atlantic. That would be much cheaper than rail transporta- | 
tion, but when they landed their oil upon our shores, as I have | 


stated before, they could not sell a barrel of it to the American 
producer. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr, VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If that is the case, what good is this coun- 
tervailing duty either for protection or revenue? 
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Mr. VREELAND. It is no good against Russia, as I am 
| trying to tell the gentleman. We care nothing about the coun- 
tervailing duty against Russia, and never have cared about it. 
| IT am dwelling upon this point of bringing in oil from Russia 
because the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KiisTeRMANN], who 
has made the only speech upon the subject, bases his whole 
case upon the statement that had it not been for this counter- 
vailing duty the American consumer would have been able to 
buy his oil 3 or 4 cents a gallon cheaper by reason of importa- 
tion of Russian oil. 

Mr. GARRETT. What countries, then, compete with us? 

Mr. VREELAND. No countries compete with us. If the 
gentleman will be patient, I will endeavor to show him the 
competition we are afraid of in the future. There has been no 
outside competition in the past with the American producer of 
oil in our markets. 

Now, I want to repeat the statement I made a few moments 
ago. When you consider the quality of the oil produced oil is 
sold in America at wholesale rates as cheap as it is sold in any 
country on the globe. Why, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes a table of oil sold in the United States at wholesale 
rates and oil sold for export to foreign countries, and he finds 
in that table, which is true, that the oil sold for export is 
sold at a cheaper rate than the oil sold at wholesale in the 
United States. But what the gentleman does not seem to have 
comprehended yet is that “export oil” is a technical term used 
in the business, a term well understood among refiners. ‘“ Ex- 
port oil” means a lower quality of oil. It means an oil that is 
made to meet the market conditions and the laws of other coun- 
tries. It means that it is much inferior in quality to the oil 
sold in the United States. 


cet 


Why, Mr. Emery, to whom I have so often referred, is a large 
exporter of oil, and has been for years, to the continent of 
Europe. He sends 60 or 70 per cent of his refined oils to Ger- 
many and to other foreign countries. He maintains his own 
tank steamers; he. has his own distributing point in Germany. 
Mr. Emery can tell you that the water-white oil which the 
American consumer demands, and they will have nothing else, is 
sold at wholesale cheaper in the United States than it is sold in 
Germany. He sells it himself to anybody who wants it from a 
quarter to a half a cent a gallon cheaper in this country than 
he sells it abroad. Why, gentlemen, do you know that refined 
oil is sold in this country cheaper than water? Here in the 
lobby of this House there is spring water furnished to us by 
the 5-gallon can for 50 cents, or 10 cents a gallon. It does not 
have to be drilled for. 

Nature sends it up to the surface. No money is lost in en- 
deavoring to find it. All you have to do is to gather it up in a 
tank, ship it to Washington or to every American city, put it 
into bottles, and sell it. We pay 10 cents a gallon for that 
water, delivered here in the Capitol and delivered at every 
other place in the city of Washington, Philadelphia, New York. 
Chicago, or wherever it is sold. To-day, in the same city of 
Washington, the best quality of water-white oil can be bought 
in smaller quantities, less than 5 gallons, at 10 cents a gallon, 
and they will furnish it delivered to the housekeeper and allow 
him to keep the can until the oil is used. 

I want to say to those gentlemen who speak of bringing Rus- 
sian oil into this country that a better quality of oil by many 
| degrees than that produced in Russia is sold in the markets of 
| the United States at 4 cents a gallon. 


Within the last three months carloads of oil shipped by the 
Oklahoma-Kansas Independent Refinery to the city of Detroit, 
Mich., were sold there at 4 cents per gallon, carload lots: a bet 
ter quality of oil than any refiner can produce from the crude 
oil turned out in the Russian Empire. Yet gentlemen say that 
we are paying 3 or 4 cents a gallon on account of the counter- 
vailing duty. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman state what the refined oil. 
such as he speaks of, is sold for in Russia by the Russian com- 
pany? 

Mr. VREELAND. The same quality, I can not say. But I 
will state to the gentleman that out of a tank of oil the Amer- 
ican refiners get 72 different grades of oil. 

I want to say to the gentleman that any American refiner 


| will say to him that if he produced a quality of refined oil such 
| as is produced in Russia he would be glad to make it and sell it 
in the market at 34 cents a gallon. 
Mr. PERKINS. What does he sell it for in Russia? 

| Mr. VREELAND. Iam not aware what it sells for in Russia, 
| There may be gentlemen in the House who have traveled 
| through Russia and Persia who may know; and if so, they will 
testify as to the kind of oil that is used there. It is smoky, It 
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smokes up the chimneys, has a red blaze, and the ceilings are | 
smoked up by the oil. American consumers would not allow it | 
to be used in their houses. It is only sold in Germany at a | 
preferential duty as against the United States. It is only sold 
in their markets to mix with better oils coming from this coun- 
try. I maintain, therefore, that the American oils used in Ger- 
many are sold in that country at no greater price than sold in | 
the United States. Water-white oil, which can be bought in this | 
country at 6 and 6}, is sold in Germany at 64. 

Refined oil can be sent by the independent producers of the 
United States, and by the Standard Oil as well, into Germany | 
at much cheaper rates of cost of transportation than it can be 
sent into the interior of the United States. The Pure Oil Com- | 
pany has a pipe line, the only pipe line in the United States | 
for shipping refined oil. It runs from Oil City and Bradford, 
Pa., to their refinery in Philadelphia. They can ship refined oil 
from these refineries at less than half u cent a gallon to the 
port of Philadelphia. 

From there in tank steamers they send it across the Atlantic 
for less than a cent. Thus it can be landed in any seaport of 
Germany for 14 cents a gallon. 

_ Now, let us take shipments, for instance, into the State of 
Jowa from the same oil region. The railroad rates would be 40 
cents per 100 pounds, or 16 gallons, which means a cost of 24 
cents a gallon, or 1 cent more than to Germany, in carload lots | 
for oil sent into the State of Iowa. Still, as I say, quality for 
quality oil is sold cheaper here than it is anywhere else on the 
globe. | 


Mr. HARDY. I should like to get one proposition clear. 

Mr. VREELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to know whether the gentleman denies 
the fact that the same character of American oil is ever sold 
cheaper abroad than at home? 

Mr. VREELAND. Oh, ever! The gentleman evidently wants 
to frame up his question to catch any isolated case, perhaps one | 
in a million. 

Mr. HARDY. I mean in large quantities. 

Mr. VREELAND. I have already made the statement in 
terms so plain that the gentleman must have understood it that 
quality for quality oil is sold as cheaply in the United States at 
wholesale rates as anywhere in the world. 

Mr. HARDY. Quality for quality, is not American oil sold 
cheaper abroad than it is here? 

Mr. VREELAND. I can not do any better for the gentleman's 
information than to repeat what I have just said, that quality 
for quality oil is sold as cheaply at wholesale rates in the United 
States as it is anywhere in the world. 

Now, the gentleman understands that the qualities of oil 
required abroad are very different from those in the United 
States. The consumers of oil in this country demand the very 
best refined oil. They want a fire test of at least 150 degrees. 
A man in this country does not want to take any chances in | 
burning oil in lamps in his house. Now, the gentleman under 
stands that abroad much lower tests are required. For instance, 
in Germany they have what is called the Abel fire test of 
refined oil, under which the oil sold in Germany has to stand a 
fire test of 110 degrees, as against 150 degrees that the American 
consumer requires for his oil. In France, where they do 
not produce oil, but where they have built up a large refin 
ing business by putting a tariff against refined oil and letting 
the crude oil come in free, the law requires a fire test of 
about 150 degrees; in Norway and Sweden, 120 degrees; and 


So On 


In all the countries of Europe the test required upon their 
oils is very much less than it is in the United States, and the 
consumers of oil there are satisfied with very much poorer 
qualities of oil than our market will take. 

Now, I have come to the point of stating to this House why 
the producers of oil in this country desire to have some pro 
tection in this bill, a protection which they have not desired 
during the last ten years. I want to say, in brief, that it is be 
cause they not only believe, but they know, that within the 
next few years, if a market can be provided for it, a great oil 
field will be exploited in the adjoining country of Mexico. Now, 
this is not information and belief; these are direct facts, Men 
who keep in touch with the business, who know what is going 
on, who are obliged to know as a part of their business what 
takes place in other fields, all of them know that the Standard 


Oil Company can go into Mexico to-morrow with their great | 


resources, their unrivaled organization, their unlimited capital, 
that they can put in a hundred strings of tools, and. in the 
opinion of oil men who know, at the end of a year they can 
have a production in Mexico of 150,000 to 200,000 barrels a day. 
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All of you, I suppose, as a matter of general information, 
read of the tremendous oil well that came in in Mexico last fall, 
the oil well that took fire. I want to have the Clerk read a little 
item taken from the Technical World, which describes it 

The Clerk read as follows: 








BLAZE 1,800 FEET HIGH—AND AROVE IT A COLUMN «| MOKE ROS? 
9,000 FEET 
rhe greatest oil fire in history is supposed to have been the f which 
by a conservative estimate destroyed more than 5,000,000 bat s of 
last year in the San Geronimo field, near Tampico, Mexico 
The oil stratum was struck at depth of 1,840 feet in a G-in cased 
well The torrent of oil burst forth and was quickly followed by a 
blowout of gas, which opened a itice in the earth's surf 
lowing up the derrick and whole d ng outfit, including 
and boiler rhe gas and oil were ignited from the fire under t 
and the great tire was in this manner started 
It burned for sixty-two days rhe vortex or crater through which 
the oil poured was gradually en ged until it w more than 500 feet 
wide A rim of rocks and earth was formed round its outer edg 
resembling a volcano’s crate According to the Technical World, the 
blaze extended to a height of from 1,400 to 1,S00 fee nd the « umn 
of black smoke rose e it toa ] ht of about $000 feet On top 
of the smoke rested a great white cloud of vap« which was e mated 
to extend skyward to an additional height of 7,000 feet Lhe uze 
could be seen 200 miles 
The great oil fire was extinguished by means o 6 centr gal 
pumps, which were kept constantly usy for two weeks throwir mud 
and wate into the crater Heavy discharges of dynamite around the 
| rim of the orifice also aided in the extinguishing work 
Shortly after the flames were put out, the oil irst forth aga in 
gereater volume than ever, and it output was estimated t 150,000 
barrels a day It has been a difficult problem to care for the o Phe 
Mexican Government sent several hundred soldiers to the scene to 
assist the owns ; of the well in ilding earthern ‘Ser 
porary storage of the product rhe oil overtlowed tl I \ 
and large quantities escaped into the San Geronimo Rivet ee 


Tamiahua 


Mr. VREELAND. These wells are not found singly. That 
is unquestionably the greatest oil well that has ever been dis- 
covered since the oil business was known, greater than ft 
great oil wells of the Empire of Russia. 

As I stated, Mr. Emery owns a third interest in this great 
field. To that extent his interests are not in favor of co 
tinuing any sort of duties on oil. But his interests in this 
country are greater; he is a great producer of oil and a great 
refiner of oil, and beyond that he is an American, and prefers 


he 
Lit 


to give his own country any benefit to which it is entitled 

I want to say that only the day before yesterday a report 
from this same field came to Mr. Emery from the men in « re 
there, with whom I am personally acquainted, stating that 
they had brought in another oil well, more than a mile and a 


half from his great monster, whose daily production is upward 
of 10,000 barrels a day. 

I might say that he gave me the information that they hay 
other wells drilled there, but shut in because they have 
market for it, that they figure will produce upward of 20,000 
barrels a day. 

Now, then, oil is produced directly upon the sea: st of 
Gulf of Mexico; it does not have to be piped; it is right tl 
on the salt water, where it can be loaded, as crude « 
into tank steamers or tank barges, 


Why, the Standard Oil Company has to-day built dl in 
operation three refineries in the oil fields of M 
have one at Veracruz, one at Mexico City, and one 
An English company has also finished a refiner i 
capacity of more than 10,000 barrels a day, ‘I \ 
more than $1,000,000. Therefore there are known dist . 
Mexico te day where oil is produced lara | 1 é 

There ji another field 400 miles distant fron ied te 
which I refer where this great oil well was struck. w . 
produced the last two years, wells 2 years old, pi 
knows anything about the oil business knows what th n 
oil wells in our country 2 years old, starting in yw 1 100 
rels a day, to-day produce from 2 to 5 barrels a day. 

Now, this is not a question of belief or information: s 9 
question of known facts, and anybody connected with the sub- 
ject of oil knows that we are facing a great development of oil 
in the adjoining State of Mexico, right up close 1 ' 
water. I have already stated that it has been the policy of 
the Standard Oil Company to enter and exploit every field. not 
only in this country, but all other countries. I state to-day 
that they are refining and producing oil in Roumania and in 
Mexico. 

They occupied fields in Jap as producers and refi ! 


something more than a year ago, the Japanese Government 


compelled them to sell out their interests, and the Japanese 
are to-day holding them as a government monopoly They 
| have gone into every field, and I Say I have no hesitation in 
| stating on this floor what the producers fear. The producers 
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and independent refineries to-day fear that the Standard Oil 


Company will go into Mexico, where it has three refineries, 
with their great organization of capital and equipment, and 
W uild up a great oil producing and refining business; 

d that means that the producer in Oklahoma and Illinois, 
thousands of mil from the seacoast, will sell a_ barrel 
ol il less for eve rrel produced and sold in the State 


> 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
Mr. VREELAND. I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 


BURKE of Pennsylvania. When the Democratic party 


iF d control of the tariff legislation, and after they made a 
report to the House of Representatives in which they used 
th nguage 

J {merican people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 


any people as to their fiscal policy— 


reported to this House and enacted into law a provision tax- 
ing t imported petroleum at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem; and is it not a fact that on that committee making 
that report were such men as William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia; Benton MeMillin, of Tennessee; Henry G. Turner, of 
Georgia; Alexander Montgomery, of Kentucky; William Bourke 
Cockran, of New York; Moses T. Stevens, of Massachusetts; 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska; and William D. Bynum, of 
Indiana? 
Mr. VREELAND. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that that provision was put on in the Senate and 
not in the House at all? 

Mr. VREELAND. It was brought into the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee, of which Mr. Wilson was the 
chairman, but I do not care to go into that question. 
I am not claiming that they are entitled to criticism, but 
to be congratulated for affording protection to American 
interests. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask if I did not understand the | 
centleman a moment ago to say that there would have been 
none of this Russian oil and could have been none of these other 
oils, until you got the Mexican field into this, even without 
that tax? 


RI 
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Mr. VREELAND. Absolutely true; and I further stated 
that that clause had been of benefit to the American producers | 
and refiners by securing us cheaper rates or no rates of duty in 
some markets abroad, although it had no effect with Russia. 

Mr. HARDY. I understood the gentleman to say there would 
have been none imported here now? 

Mr. VREELAND. No more than there has been. 

Mr. HARDY. Then that law was useless and ineffective. 

Mr. VREELAND. Not at all. Although they could not im- 
port here, I stated to the gentleman that it secured to American 
exporters of oil cheaper rates, lower rates, and in some coun- 
tries no rates of duty by reason of the fact that it 
effect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if it will not inter- 
rupt the gentleman, I would like to ask him a question or two. 
There is no oil imported here, the gentleman says, except from 
Mexico. 


was in 


Mr. VREELAND. There is no oil imported here from any- 
where to amount to anything at present. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be a straighter and squarer and fairer proposition, if you 
want protection on oil, to simply put an ad valorem duty on, 
so that everybody could understand it—— 

Mr. VREELAND. Unquestionably. | 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri (continuing). Than to do it by this 
indirect twist of the wrist, if the gentleman will excuse that ex- 
pression ? 

Mr. VREELAND. Unquestionably. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that he is entirely right about it, | 
and in concluding my remarks I intended to touch on that 
subject. 

Then, I say, Mr. Chairman, that for the first time the Ameri- 
can producer of oil fears an outside competitor, and that is the 
oil produced in Mexico just across our border. I need not spend 
any more time in telling of the advantages they would have if 
they opened up a great field of cheap oil in Mexico. This 
question arises: Suppose the Standard Oil Company and other 
great organizations do open up a great field in Mexico. Is it 


not undoubtedly true that their influence with the Mexican 
Government would be enough to secure a repeal of their coun- 
tervailing duties as against American oil, so that we would be 
left, in that event, without any protection at the point, and the 
only point, where we fear competition? That is undoubtedly 
true; and I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] that we would infinitely prefer that in this bill should 


| be put an ad valorem or a specific duty, an ad valorem duty, 


say, of 334 per cent, which is almost 10 per cent less than that 
provided in the Wilson bill. 

In my judgment, a countervailing duty within the next two 
years would be of no value whatever to the American pro- 
ducer of oil, because, in my judgment, the countervailing duty 
in Mexico will be taken off at the instigation of the Stand 
and these other great corporations that will exploit that fie 
I want to say that we would welcome such a change of this 
countervailing duty into a specific duty which would be of 
sufficient amount to afford reasonable protection as against 
those interests. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied more time than 
I ought. The first and worst effects of the cheap oil that is 
bound to come in from the fields of Mexico would be felt by 
the producers of fuel oil in California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
Unquestionably, their market with railroads and with other 
great producing plants that use oil for fuel would be seriously 
curtailed. All that the oil producers and the independent re- 
finers of the United States want of this Congress is to be con- 
sidered fairly and upon their merits. 

We do not want the Standard Oil Company and the American 
oil producers of the country to be treated as synonymous terms. 
We are just as distinct from the Standard Oil Company as the 
man who raises the wheat is from the miller who sells the 
flour, as is the man who raises the barley from the brewer who 
buys it for brewing. If any of you gentlemen want to swat the 
Standard Oil Company, do it. We will not stay your hand, but 
we want you to use some intelligence as well as some zeal in 
doing it. We want you to be sure that you do not swat the 
wrong party, and that is all we ask. You might as well say 





| that you are going to hit a blow at the sugar trust by giving 


it the privilege of bringing in free raw sugar from Cuba, you 
might as well say that you are going to hit the maltsters and the 
brewers by allowing them to bring in free barley from Canada, 
as to say that you are going to hit the Standard Oil Company 
by allowing them to bring in crude oil from countries where it 
is cheaper than it is here. 

Will the consumer get it any cheaper if it is produced down 
there in that Mexican field, where it is now coming out in such 
great volume? Not unless the Standard lowers it on account 
of competition with itself. Mr. Chairman, the 500,000 men who 
are engaged in producing oil in this country are enterprising 
and energetic American citizens. They have done their full share 
toward building up and enriching the American people. They 
have gone out and spent hundreds of millions of dollars in sink- 
ing shafts thousands of feet into the earth, sometimes in a 
fruitless search for oil. They have gone into the barren 
stretches of the Appalachian Range, where a crow could hardly 
live in flying over it, and they have brought out of the ground a 
golden stream of riches to add to the wealth of the American 
people. They have homes to maintain and children to educate. 
All they want in this bill is a fair consideration upon its merits. 
They want to be judged upon the facts of the case and not by 
the prejudice which may exist in people’s minds. With this 
treatment, Mr. Chairman, the men who are engaged in this great 
industry will be content, and I want to say they will be content 
with nothing else. [Loud applause.] 


Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petrolewm. 


{Reduced to American currency and American gallons. ] 


Crude, | Refined, 
Country. | per gallon. | per gallon. 
| | 


| 1 


| Cente. Cents. 
Galicia (Austria)-...- sisi thintint clidtimgaipiticaiiiletipeampeliiie ia 4,967 14.36 
eee ne 1.14 2.81 
I ED onneinen ots nemnvindindindihheniatignwaitiatigeaivin mints 1.66 1.66 
_ 2.816 16.895 
a in caineennementdbaiiiainmeniaaal 4.86 13.27 
I! | Ati on ranictshtiatinnindachaniimnbigtiingtioninnildiiay adds tadaale | Free. 2.083 
ee ee Sa a eee | #5.19 -87 
Finnish cnnginets cepenntniiinniineiaibaannitnde il > 20 4.785 


*Per cent ad valorem. 
> Per cent ad valorem plus 20 per cent for sundries. 
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Production by States. ea in that field, it is not hard to see how that interest w 1 
| escape the penalties of free trade in oil with Mexico It might 
OIL. | pected soon to be in the business f xporting from Mexico 


United States. 


- NO DIRI I wTY ON Ol 
* , Value. ; 
Number) Aver- Price Aver- There is no I 






























































State. of age per per age per | - only protection the Amer an ) lu the io wing I ‘ n 
| wells, well. barrel. day. Daily. Yearly. the Dingley law, copied f its I t Vi i 
| except the change from 40 px nt wd t 
-——_ —_—_— }————___ |-_—_——} ‘Petroleum and its prod l, Tha f 
Barrels. Barrels e imported — we Tatton oe AD i > + age : 
California.............| 14,000 8h! $0.75 | 120,000 | $90,000 | $32,350,000 | OF race perressem prec ie ; inited Staten % 
Texas ‘ 8,000 5 -90} 40,000-| 12,000] 4,280,000. Petroleum or ee P owied 1 , ) Pg gg se Rage 
Oklahoma : — SEC Ce . seal ~ hg ge : 
sas 7m 13.000 14 .42 | 180,000 | 75,600 | 27,591,009 | Pefroteum or tts Tt rods ee aa sin hd _— a on 
Pennsylvania.__...._- 45,000 5 1.78 25,000 44,500 16,24 ts = country eciie ritle & » oe = : . i : 
: ’ | , , ’ * ony change from e W on was >» make th 
Ohio esata 45,000 | 1 1.25 $5,000 | 56,250 |} 20,531 ) Mae date ennel to that ed eicn country in 
Indiana i 10,000 | 4 1.02 8,000 8,160 2,973,400 | Valiu 7a” 4G . afl \\ Act lind thi ’ ; 
West Virginia , 14,000 | 12 1.78 25,000 14, 500 16,242 MPa wn tariff om Mexican $1.83 a barrel, though the opt e 
New York ctmnnel! aan 8} 1.78 1,500 2,678 7,470 | one trade in oil vested in t Mex ( rnment n wn 
I ne 18.000 | 6 .68 | 110.000 74,300 | 27 00 | : . : ‘ tan ; ' : 
Bont Be ncestwendsittincien —_ | 3 = 1,500 2, a ; nd t duties a follows 
yy. = Saas . Si a 40 00 304 131,400 or 
Louisiana. : 800 .30 | 12,000 3,600 1,314 ) | 
Colorado... oa 300 1.00 1,500 1,500 $7 500 Oountry Crude R l 
a ‘ 50 1.00 600 600 » | 7 l. 
iit et ae Oe 571,000 | 447,218 | 152,284,020 a 
( ‘ 
Produ tion by countri« Ss. S ' 
Barre ms ‘ 
i 
Production of Russia, per annum sialic aati 54, O00, OOO 
Production of United States, per annum -- 208 0, OOO | M : 
Galicia (Austr Hungary), per annum 5, TED, OOO | ¢ la : I 
Roumania, per annum . 4,421, 000! J , (1 Indies 
Dutch East Indies (Sumatra, Borneo), per annum 7, T68, OOO | Jay 
British India : tae - $+, 157, 000 
Japan and all other countries an = 2, 629, 100 
7 re Twenty pet nt ad lt 
Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. For the information of the rl . it , , 
Members of the House, I wish to insert in the Recorp what I . 
regard as a most valuable and illuminating document, entitled: : ; : ‘ 
xr the matter of the threat M 1 
THE DANGER TO OIL PRODUCERS IN EVERY PETROLEUM FIBLD IN TH to get a e author ve informa Dev 
UNITED STATES. ‘isten , n Oo} : i R i 
MEXICAN OIL FLOOD TH TARIFF REVISIONISTS TAK I >t Isthmus of ‘ 
COUNTERVAILING DUTY DUCERS WILL SUFFE R Bh Al v’s | matior s ng the Gulf ist 
WARNING—-WILL NOT HIT STANDARD OIL, BUT WILL, HE SAYS, STRIKE | through the States of Tobasco and ¢ Pp it t c 
TRI-STATE RRITORY. I isco that the pepper comes that g I 
{From the Pittsburg (Pa) Dispatch, February 14, 1909. By A. R. | 224 it is within th - 
Crum, staff correspondent. ] wee me . pt : , — 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., February 13 lin and. Vera 
“If the tariff revisionists take off the countervailing duty on we ‘ of t 2 ) 
leum and its products the oil producers of Pennsylvania are going tu daily: near 7 . © ‘ 
to suffer. Those of West Virginia, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Lilinois, | attention: tl hur d 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, and California are in t ue ruxpan, 60 le ‘ nd t 
boat , ] ' cul i y l i ‘ } 
The above declaration was made by J. A. Gartlan, of Pitt ! Oo quid f for t b ! ! 
familiarly knewn as “Andy” to every old-timer in the oil cow ’ i ! ; i 
Mr. Gartlan is one of the most widely known oil producers in tl \ it Compal a ibsid i ? i l 
country and a brother of Senator Gartlan, of the West Virginia assem Africa 
bly Chen Mr. Gartlan continued: REAT ENG i 
“There is a flood of oil in Mexico, enough to fill the Rio Grand The P on pan I 
ready to be poured into this country when that duty is repeaied th erritory about Tuxpan, w t w 
It is dirty oil, but it is dangerous. Some people have been afraid of | and now neglecting ts Sar ! 
Russia, but it is a long way off and the freight is high. Mexico and! 4 O00 ! This co is 
Canada are different Besides, Canada pays a bonus on every barrel um d 
of oil produced in the Dominion iD 1 | 
TANDARD NOT ALARMED par f r tue ind 
“If the men who are proposing the repeal of this countervailin om e fuel f 
duty imagine they are striking at the Standard Oil Company t ‘ : 1 all t 
fooling themselves The producer is the one who will suffer St i anhe ¢ cems » nar 7 
ard Oil can take care of itself, even to getting into Mexico, if ne t ipposition that it 
sary, and to giving the American producer less for his crud Chat is Che burbero field was d 
where it will hurt the producer. He is the goat and will have to carry | P® Percy Furber, preside 
the burden f territory na n ce ON 
* Pennsylvania and West Virginia producers will suffer less than | 2&t Us con a ec = 
those of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, and California, but they wil Pe mH concern Has DUNE ' , “ae 
suffer enough. They have been pretty comfortable, if not on ‘E 
street,’ since the Standard’ Oil killed the speculative market and tried to . aa 
get all the good-quality stuff, but if this repeal goes through their Heid in lamau = yu 
troubles are going to begin again The price of oil will be less and ; , 
the Pennsylvania producer, with his small wells, can't stand much tne 5 
reduction. . a ) i 
“Out in Oklahoma, where the producer has been living in hope of bean AND hares ' 
better conditions and better prices, he may as well quit. Mexico can ceed a . 
drown him as effectively as he drowned his brother in Kansas Che a 
Greasers have got the goods They have a tariff of nearly $2 a bar 16 to 1 Ba 
rel to protect them We have the same protection against them as nn Me 7 - u e* . : ' 
long as the counterv tiling duty is retained But if that Ss repealed, T 1s na mM . 
they can flood us and at the same time defy us to retaliate.” ; Miocene, 5 sicaits ao 
GARTLAN CONSERVATIVE. hg 4 - hi 
After careful investigation I find that Mr. Gartlan is conservative | world It is tl 
in his statements. rhe Mexican fields are of great extent and Oo t! der 1 
ductiveness. ‘The quality of oil is similar to that of the Gulf 1 in| in different localities, Me 
Texas, with the ever-present possibility of getting somethin er. | pr nt fact that R 
‘he area of known productive character is far greater than that of Ru 1 In ‘ | tan 
the Appalachian oil fields, including Pennsylvania and West Virginia. | that f gl Ww 1 
‘he wells are large; some of them are sensational, the famous inning | In ¢ huila, a f 
well, for example, known in Mexico as the “ Bos Bovas.” They have | ver} ow W ! ! 
others as large as 5,000 to 10,000 barrels a day. | gov ! j ogi M 
The Mexican tariff on crude oil is 4.36 cents per gallon and on re- | be considered in 1 ‘ I 
fined oil it is 13.27 cents per gallon. This is equal to $1.83 on the possibility that me | la 
barrel of crude oil of 42 gallons and of $6.63 a barrel on refined rhe | produce the same qua I p i 
tariff on refined has been so high that for year the Waters-Pierce | ruxpan produce oi ‘ ‘ 
Oil Company has refined all the oil for the Mexican market in that and Tex Those of S e it ddi 1 about 
country. As that company is the representative of the Standard Oil 4 per cent of sulphur that g n oubl 
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CANADA ALARMING OIL RIVAL—PRODUCERS FEARFUL OF DOMINION’S POSSI- 
HILITIES JF DUTY IS REMOVED—-HAS TWO ADVANTAGES—OIL AND GAS 
MEN, AND EVEN CONSUMERS, EQUALLY INTERESTED IN TARIFF ISSUE. 

{from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 15, 1909. By A. R. 

Crum, staff correspondent. } 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA., February 1}. 

Some oil producers here who have been investigating Canada are 
more alarmed by its possibilities. than by the Mexican developments. 
They inform me that the oil found in Alberta is of far higher grade 
than that of Mexico, and that the geological formation and signs are 
favorable through Assiniboia and Saskatchewan as far north as the 
province of Athabasca, if not farther. 

Only a few wells have been drilled at Oil City, Alberta, but the ex- 
tension of railroad facilities into the north country will encourage 
operations. It is within easy probability that a large production may be 
developed in that quarter within the next ten years, or in a much shorter 
period of time than the Dingley tariff has been in force. There is in 
that region a very large area of possible producing territory: In other 


words, the frequently predicted oil famine is not yet in sight. Many 
with whom I have had controversy on this point have passed to the 
*“ other side,’ and yet the oil fields are not all discovered. 

CANADA’S ADVANTAGES. 

Canada is particularly dangerous as a competitor because, first, it 
admits crude oil free; second, because the dominion government pays 
the producer 54 cents a barrel bonus on all oil produced in its territory. 
Its tariff of a little more than 2 cents a gallon on refined oil is the only 
protection America has under the countervailing duty. It is less than 
twice the amount of bonus paid by the Canadian government on 
crude oil 

Producers here have only taken a mild interest in the Mexican devel- 
opments. They are a good way off and the information from them 
fragmentary at best. The description in yesterday's Dispatch was about 
the first authentic information the majority had of the new fields. It 
is one of the ways of oil producers, many of them, to deny all that 
does not suit them until they have been injured by it. In the days 
gone by it was the common thing for producers in one field to disparage 
the next development until the shrinkage in value of their own property 
woke them up. So there are some to-day who do not believe in Mexico 
or Canada. 

DUTCH INDIES RIVAL. 

Russia no longer has many terrors for the Eastern producer. The 
war with Japan settled that. Besides there is a strong impression that 
Standard Oil has some kind of agreement with the Russians about divid- 
ing the market. The principal competition from abroad, up to the 
present time, has been from the Dutch Indies, where a very low tariff 
on refined oil—thirty-seven hundredths of a cent a gallon—gives their 
products practically free entry into our ports. The public will readily 
recall the sensation over the importation of three cargoes of gasoline 
from the East Indies in the early part of 1905. That was followed by 
a reduction of price in this country that has prevailed ever since. That 
reduction was made possible by the flood of cheap oil that was then 
rising in the midcontinent field. 

There can be little doubt that importation of gasoline in 1905 has 
been one of the causes of the continued low price of oil in Oklahoma. 
The oil of that region is rich in the naphthas, including gasoline. The 
same is true of the Texas product. The Mexican oil is not far behind 
either in this yield, so it will be a direct competitor, and a more danger- 
ous one than the East Indies, Sumatra, and Java. At least this is the 
opinion of usually well-posted producers who are discussing the matter. 

DOMINION’S COMPETITION. 

From Canada the prospective competition is of somewhat different 
character. The oil of the Dominion will come into more direct compe- 
tition with that of the eastern America fields, because it is of higher 
grade than that from the Gulf littoral. It is from older rocks, geo- 
logically speaking, where nature's refiner has been working for ages. 
The Mexican product, on the contrary, seems not far removed from 
volcanic influence, if we may judge from the most recent report from 
Dos Bocas, sent out by the Associated Press a few days ago. This well 
has certainly shown wonderful eruptive forces. But, on the other hand, 
Canada is not expected to ever have wells that will vomit oil, water, 
and sand to the amount of 150,000 barrels a day, as this Mexican mon- 
ster is supposed to have done before the fire was got under control. 

This matter of oil tariffs and new fields is the more important because 
there are now fully 85,000,000 barrels of oil stored above ground in 
this country, and the daily output of all fields reaches the enormous 
total of 500,000 barrels a day. ‘The older producers, who remember the 
depression that existed when Bradford, Allegheny, and Cherrygrove had 
piled up a surplus of 40,000,000 barrels and made a temporary produc 
tion of 80,000 barrels a day, will not cease to marvel that present con- 
ditions are as favorable as they are. But the oil industry has grown 
marvelously since Colonel Drake drilled his well on Oil Creek, nearly 
fifty years ago. There are now not less than 2,500,000 persons in this 
country alone who are entirely dependent upon the petroleum industry 
in its various branches for their livelihood. 





UP TO PRODUCERS. 

Oil is now produced in commercial quantities in 16 States of the 
Union—Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, California, Utah, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. ‘There are other flelds yet to be developed in the United 
States before the end of the ne. Moreover, there is such an inti- 
mate connection between the ofl and natural-gas business that what 
injures one affects the other. The gas men are hardly less interested 
in this tariff question than the oil producers themselves. And the in- 
terest, in milder degree, extends to the gas consumers, though they may 
never have thought of it There is even an aspect in which the coal 
men have an interest. Oil fuel is much used in the Gulf region and on 
the Pacific coast. 

But it is the oil producers who are awakening to the danger they 
think threatens them. They argue that they should have a direct pro- 
tection, but since this has been denied them, they assert it would be 
most unfair to remove the countervailing duty that merely demands 
from others what they demand of us. Such is the view of the leading 
men in the oil-producing business. They are not at all concerned about 
the Standard Oil Company, which is a comparatively small producer of 
oil, and which is amply able to take care of itself, they say, even to 
moving its base outside the United States, if that should seem to be de- 
sirable. Their concern is about themselves, Standard Oil has never been 
in the habit of doing business at a loss, and if the consumers’ market 
can stand no extension, then the producers must stand for a reduction 
in the price of their commodity. 





PETROLEUM AND THE TARIFF. 
[Editorial from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 15, 1909.] 


Our correspondence of yesterday and to-day touching petroleum and 
the tariff is enlightening in several aspects. It embraces the first in- 
telligent estimate to be published of the Mexican oil fields; it contains 
information about oil in Canada not previously generally known. The 
correspondent is well qualified to judge the sources of his information 
and the import of the news. 

The arguments made by the oil producers for retention of the coun- 
tervailing duties are logical. There is not much chance of repressing 
Standard Oil monopoly by free trade, for it can always resort to the 
expedient of depressing the price of crude oil to maintain its market 
without the loss of revenue. The producer, however, can not stand the 
reduction. In the Appalachian fields most of the wells are small; in 
those of the West the price is already very low. 

It would seem that two of the chief competitors of Standard Oil— 
the Gulf Pipe Line and Refining Company and the Texas Company— 
are practically in the zone of danger from Mexican importations. They, 
too, will meet the brunt of competition with the Mexican concern in 
exports to Europe, since the bases on the Gulf coast are approximately 
the same. Moreover, these companies produce a large proportion of 
the oil they handle, and so have no “goat” on which to saddle the 
burden. 

In any event the matter is of sufficient interest to attract the atten- 
tion of the public and of Congress. 


OIL TARIFF SUITS MEN HEREABOUT—PRODUCERS PROTEST AGAINST TINK- 
ERING WITH COUNTERVAILING PROVISO OF LAW-——-ITS REMOVAL UN- 
FAIR——-MEXICO AND CANADA WOULD INSTANTLY SEIZE CHANCE TO ENTER 
AMERICAN MARKET. 


[From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 16, 1909.] 


Fearing a veritable deluge of Mexican and Canadian oil in event of 
the removal of the countervailing duties now in vogue, several of Pitts- 
burg’s big producers yesterday came out strongly in opposition to any 
tinkering with the present tariff on petroleum. One producer, how- 
ever, took an opposite stand, declaring that we had nothing to fear so 
long as this country continues to produce the best oil in the world. 

“A club over the independent producers” and a “ bad move” were 
some of the expressions used to characterize any letting down of the 
barriers for free oil. 

FAVOR THE TARIFF. 

Wesley S. Guffey, of Guffey & Green, is a strong advocate of protec- 
tion for oil. He said: 

“T am in favor of a tariff on Mexican oil and on all other foreign 
oils, so long as it is reasonable. To allow Mexican and Canadian oil 
to run in here free would be a club over the independent producer. 
The white-sand pool oil produced here is the best in the world; the 
people are satisfied with ft and with prices.” 

“The removal of the countervailing duties would be a bad move,” 
declared W. L. Mellon, president of Gulf Refining Company. 

“Canada is just now producing an excellent grade of oil, some of it 
just as good as that of Pennsylvania. There is also some good petro- 
leum in Mexico. In Texas thousands upon thousands of barrels of oil 
are used annually for fuel purposes. Should the duties be removed, the 
Mexican petroleum would be immediately entered in competition. 


*“ WOULD BE SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


“In view of this I predict that within a very few years Mexico will 
abolish the existing tariff for the sole purpose of getting into the 
American market. There is no question about it; tinkering with the 
present duties would be a serious mistake.” 

J. G. Jennings, of the Jennings Oil Company, refuses to consider the 
matter as of any serious consequence. 

* Neither the Mexican nor Canadian oil is any good. Just so long as 
we continue to produce the finest goods in the world what have we to 
fear from the importation of any inferior stuff? Furthermore, I don’t 
believe there is much danger of the existing tariff being removed.” 

Canada now admits crude oil free and places a tariff of slightly more 
than 2 cents on the refined goods. Producers are paid 58 cents a barrel 
bonus on all oil produced within Canadian territory. 


THE TARIFF ON OIL. 


[ Editorial from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 16, 1909.) 

Several Pittsburg oil producers, who were interviewed yesterday, 
declared themselves against repeal of the countervailing duty on petro- 
leum, unless, inferentially, there shall be imposed a direct duty in lieu 
thereof. Mr. W. L. Mellon, whose large oil interests in the Gulf and 
mid-continent regions especially qualifies him to speak by the card, 
says that Mexican oil is a present menace ‘to the American producer. 
He adds that he expects the Mexican Government will soon repeal its 
duty in order to obtain entrance to our markets for its own producers. 

Mr. Mellon has also given attention to the Canadian developments 
and regards them quite as important as indicated by the Dispatch 
correspondent. Some of the Canadian oil, he says, is hardly inferior 
to that of Pennsylvania. Apparently he would feel more at ease if 
there were a direct or specific duty on oil. The countervailing duty, 
at best, leaves the option of free trade in the hands of the foreigner, 
and there are signs that he will not be slow to use it to his own ad- 
vantage. 

While Mr. Wesley 8. Guffey does not go as far as Mr. Mellon, he 
cordially indorses the view that a tariff is essential to the Pennsylvania 
producer and his brothers in other States. He, too, is in a position to 
1ave private knowledge of what is going on in other countries than our 
own. Naturally oil producers a to themselves such information as 
long as they may, but now that the “cat is out of the bag,” there is 
no use denying that there is oil, and plenty of it, both to the north 
and to the south of us. 


TARIFF ON OIL-——-OKLAHOMA PRODUCERS AROUSED TO NECESSITY OF DE- 
FENDING COUNTERVAILING DUTY. 


{From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch, February 24, 1909. By A. F. 
; Robertson. ] 


TULSA, OKLA., February 23, 1909. 
Oklahoma oll men have waked up to the danger attending the passage 
of the bill repealing the counteryailing duty on petroleum and are send- 
ing letters to the Oklahoma delegation in Congress protesting against 
the passage of the bill, and urging the Members to vote against it. 
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There had been some talk about the bill, but sentiment was aroused 
and crystallized some days ago when Sir Wheatman Pearson, of the 
firm of S. Pearson & Son (Limited), of London, dropped into Tulsa 
and talked about the Mexican oil flelds and the promise of a great in- 
crease in production down there. He said that the present production 
of oil in Mexico was far in excess of the demand, in fact there is 
scarcely any demand at all for refined oil, and that he expected to ship 
the products of the refinery, which his firm is building, to England and 
other foreign countries. Then he added that if the duty on oil should 
e repealed America would be a fine market and give them a chance 
to compete in this country with the Standard Oil Company or anybody 
else. 

Che few remarks dropped by Sir Wheatman Pearson set the Okla- 
homa producers to thinking, and they have discovered that if the duty 
is repealed they will have to suffer great loss. learson said that oil 
could be produced in Mexico cheaper than in this country by reason of 
the fact that the rate of wage in Mexico is much less than in this 
ountry. ‘Then he said that Mexican oil could be shipped to Galveston 
or New Orleans all the way by water, and thus the freight rate would 
be less than the cost of piping oil from Oklahoma to the Atlantic sea 

ard, which is now being done. 

Oklahoma is the greatest oil-producing State in the Union. The 
total production for 1898 was in excess of 47,000,000 barrels. This in | 
spite of inadequate pipe-line facilities and harassing regulations of the 
Interior Department, which still exercises jurisdiction over more than 
10,000,000 acres of Indian lands and refuses to grant permits for pipe 
line building unless the pipe lines will agree to conditions which are 
ed impossible. According to the best obtainable estimates the 
oil-bearing territory of Oklahoma has been barely touched. There are 
many pools with thousands of acres of proven | 


| 





consid 








land whe not a drill 
has gone down during the year, because of the la of pipe-line facili 
ties. It is believed confidently that with the pipe lines necessary 
to handle the oil this State would produce in excess of 55,000,000 
barrels of oil annually from lands already under lease and on which 


the lessees are paying annual rentals and advance royalties to the In- 
dians. 

rhus the danger to the Oklahoma oil producer from the introduction 
of a flood of cheap Mexican oil can be readily appreciated. Producers 
ussert that it will not only result in the stoppage of all work in the 
field, but will cause them loss in a reduction of the price of their prod- 
uct, as oil can be produced more cheaply in Mexico than in this coun 
try, and the freight rate will not equalize the difference in cost. In 
other words, Pearson can produce oil in Mexico and ship it to this 
country and deliver it for less than the American producer can possibly 
do the same thing. 

It is said by some of those who at first were inclined to look with 
favor on the passage of the bill that the present production of Mexico, 
outside of that taken by the railroads as fuel, would be insufficient to 
cause a disturbance of conditions in this country or to become much of 
a factor in the American markets On this line Sir Wheatman Pear 
son said that the present production was but a drop in the bucket to 
what Mexico could produce if there was a market for the oil. He said 
that the firm of which he is a member had under lease several hundred 
thousand acres of land south and east of Mexico City with several 
wells on it, but that drilling operations had been suspended, because 
some of the land—most of it—is away from the rail But he said 
that the railroad could be very easily extended if there should be a 
market for it. 

As it is, the production of oil in Mexico is increasing at an enormous 
rate every year. This, to the Oklahoma producer, is a real and posi 
tive menace 

And it is not only from Mexico that the Oklahoma oil producer looks 








for trouble in case the duty is repealed. The production of oil in 
torneo increased more than 17,000,000 barrels last year, and is still 
increasing. Then there are the great fields in Rus and India, where 








labor can be had for almost nothing and the cost of production is much 
less than in this country. From all of these countries the oil could be 
brought to this country by water and sold in competition with American 
oll, which is handled by pipe lines in crude and rail shipments on re- 
fined oil. It is asserted that this foreign oil can be shipped to this 


country and delivered in competition with American oil. 

The annual meeting of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Producers’ 
Association will be held shortly and definite action will be taken. The 
association maintains a large committee in Washington to look after 
legislation, and this committee’ will be instructed to fight the repeal of 
the duty with all of the weapons at its command, and not to let up till 
the proposition is defeated. This committee is composed of many of 
the largest producers of oil in this country. 





AS TO THB OLD TARIFF. 
{From Pittsburg (Pa.) Money, February 27, 1909.] 


Some petitions are in circulation in the oil country north of Pitts- 
burg, to be sent to Congress, asking that the tariff on petroleum be 
retained, and it is notable that the petitions are entirely outside the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Standard Oil is used so much now for the making of political capital 
and prestige that it is time the whole matter was considered in a 
quiet and sane manner, and especially this question of the tariff pro 
tection. Tio remove the duties, it is claimed, would injure the mo- 
nopoly of the big company, and there is no doubt of that; but what is 
to become of the independent producers when this has been done? 

The real sufferer by an abolition of the oil duties will be the inde- 
pendent producers, and they produce by far the greatest amount of 
crude oli, in spite of the popular impression to the contrary. 

This being the case, the ofl industry as a whole must be considered 
in the matter, not any single company or any group of interests. The 
oil industry must stand or fall as a unit, but if changes should be 
made that would bring about the question of a survival of the fittest, 
there is little doubt as to what concerns would still continue in busi- 
ness. 

The Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and eastern Ohio fields produce a 
superior grade of oil, but its quantity is now limited, while great floods 
of oil are produced in Mexico which would speedily wipe out existing 
conditions in this section were such a grave mistake made as removal 
of the oil duties. By tank steamers the seaboard cities would be sup- 
plied at a price that would make the drilling of wells here look like 
the wildest of wildcat investments. 

The oil trade has been one of the few great industries that has gone 
on an even way during the past year and a half of stress. It has sup- 
ported thousands and suffered no panic conditions. Then why injure 
the whole to achieve a fancied revenge on a part? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, we listened yesterday with 
much interest to the excellent speech of the distinguished gentle 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JAmMes]. I do not wi to appear as 
offering any criticism against that speech. I believe, howeve1 
that he unintentionally did a great injustice to the Repu an 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. I, for on ’ 
Democrat, desire here to protest against any seemi ul ess 
m the part of any Democrat ird the Republican meml 
of that committee. After the tleman from Kentucky ha l 
clared that the Republicans lk tariff list wire f 
farming implements, and practically every article whi e 
farmer must use in his farming ‘rations, he then boldly d 
“What have they done for farmers?” In that q 
there is an imputation that tl rity of this distingu l 
committee, after five months of ardu work, have br 
no relief by this bill to the a population of this 
country. To such imputation I o t. their behalf, I wish 
to acknowledge the debt of gratit which the fat rs of this 
land owe to the Republican n ership of e col ttee 
When the farmer scans the schedules, he will find that has 
been abundantly taken care of. He will find that there have 
been placed upon the free list for his benefit rough di mas 
acorns, tapioca, kindling wood, English sparrows, and 
fiddlestrings. [Laughter.] 

Such generosity of the committee must appeal to the grateful 
sense of every farmer. When he looks further he will | 
with sad disappointment to find that they have kept 





dutiable list red lemonade. | 








was purely an oversight on the part of dis shed 

man. [Laughter.] After giving h ough dia | h 
which to decorate his family, and acorns with which to 1 { 
pigs, and tapioca with which to have Sunday rt, and Eng 
sparrows with which his childre 1 pl when they re 
young and which can be trained into song birds when thi re 
grown, and raw fiddlestrings with which he n celebrate | 
day's work with cheaper fiddle wih 1 th rid ad e 
overlook the fact that the farmer and his chi en I ed ré 
from the vendors of red lemonade l e town IS i 
country fairs? Laughter and applause.| Every man i 
debate must be confronted with nbarrassme | I ufes 
Iam. Wedo not know whether we are ig Ir part ! 
ing to the programme mapped out by t! i ch 

of the committee, and his excellent te e gent un 
from Pennsylvania, or not. We do not know ther to take 
this discussion seriously or not 

I do not know whether they are going to let me play part, 
and then when I get through laugh in their sleeve t 1 ent 
ing the wind and bagging the chaff Laughter.] But 
permitted the distinguished minority der t ik for 
or four hours and many others on both sides to make ext ive 
speeches, and as they handled this tariff discus: : a 
vein, I ought to do so. But before I vote on " 
the chairman of this committee d the gent] \ nP 
sylvania [Mr. Dawzeti] to infon his Hous t 
they are going to allow to ren n W 
vote comes; exactly what they put 1 thet oO | Il with 
the Senate on. [Laughter.] For stance, did eV | ( 
hides in it so that my friends, Mr. Perkin rs York and 
Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts and hers ind tel 
their constituents that the ve rried out lge: tha 
they have done in the House all that they « d; that they put 
hides on the free list, but that the Senate put it |! | » prote 
some Texas or western steer. [Applause.] What ¢ has 
been put in the bill, and there must be many ems ) eas 
some Members or to give them an excuse to go back to the 
constituency? Are you really going to allow the tariff reduc 
tion on lumber to stay in or not? The country wants to knoy 
and we have the right to know whether you are serious abou 
this bill. What are you going to nd up dw 
you going to back down on when the Senate f) 1 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And I want to say right here to some of 1 s hern friend 
who are in favor of a tariff on lumber becaus: sas ’ 
industry, do not be alarmed at all over this b s I shall 
show before I get through that the b does 1 ‘ 
reduce the tariff on lumber one penny I be e le 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee thought that i 
did: but I will bet the last dollar that there is one , on 
that committee who knew that one provision which was ingen 
iously inserted would prevent even a penny’s reduction of the 
tariff on lumber, and that is the distinguished gentlem from 


Michigan [Mr. Forpneyr]. Laughter and appla 
I shall confine my remarks, Mr. Chairman, to 


the lumber question. I must 
some feeling of intimidation. 


La 


confess t 
I recall 


ughter. | 
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Member from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry], himself a lumberman 
nnd member of the committee, made this bold challenge at the 
hearings before the committee: “I can meet any man on earth 
on this question and flay him in a minute.” While the gentle- 
man covered a considerable territory, he evened up in the lim- 
ited time with which he was going to thrash his opponent. 
[Laughter.] I wish to disclaim at once even the appear- 
ance of having the audacity to accept his challenge. 

The Democratic platform declares in language that can mys- 
tify no man 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 
pap r. ee, timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed upon 

Some of my Democratic colleagues seem to think, and have 
so declared, that that meant that the Democratic party was 
in favor of free trade in lumber only in the event that it was 
given the power to enact a bill embodying the whole scheme 
of a Democratic “tariff for revenue only;” in fact, sir, this 
has been boldy proclaimed to my people since the election. 
Whence comes this never-before-heard-of doctrine? Certainly 
the Democratic party never dreamed of such a position. It 
appears to me that this argument is made by the men who, 
unwilling to give reasons for supporting their party’s platform, 
are hunting for pretexts to violate it. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side, ] 

The inevitable logic of such a position is that if Republicans 
retain control of Congress so that a Democratic bill in toto can 
not be enacted, then the Democratic party is for a tariff on 
lumber. It further forces its proponents to the position that 
unless there is a Democratic reduction on all articles, there 
should be no reduction on any—not even on articles controlled 
by the trusts. 
doctrine apply to wood pulp and print paper? If it applies to 
lumber, it must also apply to wood pulp and print paper. What 
Democrat is bold enough in this House to declare that he will 
refuse to vote, if opportunity is presented, for free trade in 
wood pulp and print paper as a separate proposition? Was not 
every Democrat in this House during the last Congress eager 
and ready to vote for free trade in wood pulp? Reread your 
platform. In the same breath in which it demanded that wood 
pulp and print paper be placed upon the free list it demanded 
that lumber be placed there. How can the most evasive inge- 
nuity, in the light of loyalty to his party’s platform, explain 
his advocacy of the one and his opposition to the other? What 
argument on principle can a Democratic advocate of a tariff 


on lumber possibly make for free wood pulp that can not be | every thousand feet of lumber he sells from $2 on rough lumber 


made for free lumber, and what argument against free lumber 
will not apply with equal force against free wood pulp? An 
investigation will convince him that the tariff on wood pulp is 
more of a “tariff for revenue only” than the tariff on lumber. 
The Democratic party in the Denver platform declared no new 
policy. It simply stated a policy on this question that had been 
consistently and persistently pursued by it for thirty years in 
this House and in the Senate, 

The Mills bill, which passed a Democratic House in 1888, 
had in it free trade in lumber. The Wilson-Gorman Act, which 
was passed by a Democratic Congress in 1894, had in it free 
trade in lumber. It has been asked why the Democratic party 
selected this article as one to be placed on the free list? 
a tariff bill, by either party in the last sixty years, that did 
not have upon the free list dozens of articles. While it is a 
general rule to tax all property for the support of government, 
both the state and federal governments have always consid- 
ered that there are certain kinds of property or certain articles 
necessity that ought never to be taxed for its support. 
In the States we except from the general rule church and school 
property and property of charitable institutions. In the Fed- 
eral Government Congress has always made exception to the 
icing upon the free list certain articles. The 
Democratic party has felt in the past, and feels now, that 
lumber, which enters into the conduct of every citizen’s life 
and touches him at every point, a product, a crop that was 
neither planted nor nurtured by the hand of man, but given to 
the people by the goodness of God, should never be taxed by 
tariff for revenue of the Government or for profit of the citizen. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] The party knew that the 
man on the mountain side who built his hut, the frontiersman 
who built his cabin, the artisan who built his cottage had te 
use lumber. It knew that the farmer needed it for his house, 
his barns, his stables, his fences; 
removed from the cities needed it to build schoolhouses in 
which to educate their children; they needed it to build church 
houses in which to worship the Almighty. The Democratic 
party resolved that it would never place the plundering hand 


of prin 


general rule by pl 


Will my Democratic colleagues make this new | 


There 
has not been presented in this House, nor ever enacted into law, | 


it knew that the people far | 





| 000,000 feet. If I am 





| good rather than to the demands of the special few. 


| chanic, farmer— 


of a tariff between any American citizen and the building of a 
home for his family or the erecting of a temple for his God. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

I remind the Republicans that James G. Blaine forty years 
ago on this floor declared that no tax should ever be placed on 
lumber—this prime necessity in man’s life. My party has fol- 
lowed consistently and persistently the policy that, so far as 
tariff law is concerned, every encouragement should be given 
and no obstacle shall be placed in the way of any homeless man 
building a shelter for his wife and children. [Applause.] 

As for me, unless my people otherwise instruct before my 
election, or unless modified by my nominating authority, the 
path plainly marked out by the national platform of my party 
is a sufficient guide for my legislative footsteps as a Representa- 
tive of my people in this body, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I have no quarrel to make with my colleagues who desire to 
tread another path. Some pledged their people during the 
campaign that they would stand for tariff on lumber. A few, 
perhaps, were so instructed by their nominating conventions. 
These, as Democrats, should stand by their pledge and follow 
their instructions. Many, I believe, on account of the pathetic 
prophecies of ruin and disaster by those of our fellow-citizens 
who are supposed to be benefited by this tariff, have been 
alarmed into the belief that the removal would strike a deadly 
blow at a southern industry. Some, I fear, have been uncon- 
ciously intimidated by the large lumber interests into an ad- 
vocacy of this undemocratic measure. It is better for your- 
selves and your party and your country, my friends, to yield to 
that patriotic sense which, lifting the legislator’s vision above 
his state or district lines, encompasses the whole people of this 
Nation. [Applause.] If surrender we must, on any question, I 
trust we may be found surrendering to the sense of the common 
[Ap- 
plause. | 

I want to say here, before I proceed further, that, in my 
opinion, after the most careful and thorough investigation of 
this matter as it relates to our southern lumbermen, the re- 
tention or removal of this tariff will not affect a penny’s worth 


| a single lumber interest or a single foot of lumber in the South. 


Candor forbids me to stop with that statement. While I am 
convinced that it will not injure the business of the southern 
lumbermen, let no man understand that I favor removal of the 
{ariff on lumber on that account. According to the protection 
theory, the Dingley tariff enables the manufacturer to add to 
to as high as $4 on lumber planed or dressed on four sides, In 
addition to the $2 on rough lumber, an extra 50 cents is given 
to each side that is dressed or planed. The tariff on each 
thousand feet cut in the United States, if the lumber protection- 
ists are correct, averages $3 per thousand. We cut yearly 40,000,- 
‘alled upon as a Representative of the 
people to vote for a bill which by law forces the 90,000,000 of 
American freemen to pay to a few thousand lumbermen the 
tribute of $120,000,000 yearly, as an honest man and a patriot 
I could not vote for such a measure if every dollar of it went 
into my district. [Loud applause.] 

I have a home industry to protect, whose friends seem to be 
few on this floor—an industry whose operations extend to every 
man’s district, the great consumers’ industry. [Applause.] 

[ am asked by my frightened lumber friends to vote for a 
law which, if their contention is correct, will enable them to tax 
by the tariff for their profit every man—banker, merchant, me- 
in my district and elsewhere from $2 to $4 on 
every 1,000 feet of lumber he uses. I will never consent to 
place this burden upon the backs of my people or your people. 
| Applause.] Nor shall I ask for tariff reduction on an industry 
in your district and then appeal to you to give me protection on 
an industry in my district. [Applause.] Never can we prove 
our sincerity for real tariff reform, unless we can look beyond 
our own districts and touch elbows with the democracy of the 
Nation, here and elsewhere, in its fight against tariff robbery. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

If you begin protection on one, you will end protection on all 
industries. If it is right on one, it is right on all. If you are 
for protection for your home industry, you must be for protec- 
tion on the other fellow’s industry. If you are for protection 
from principle, then honesty demands that you be for protection 
on all industries. If you are for protection from selfishness, 
then, as a matter of policy, you must be for protection on every 
industry. You can not get the other fellow to help you by law 


force the people to pay tribute to your industry, unless you are 
willing to help him force the people to pay tribute to his in- 
The scheme of robbing by law millions for the benefit 
[Applause on the 


dustry. 
of a few is one of harmonious cooperation. 
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‘ ] 
Democratic side.] I beg to remind the Democrats of this | 
House that a protective tariff is no better now than it was when | 
the Tilden platform of 1876 denounced it “as a masterpiece of | 
injustice, inequality, and false pretense.” It is no better now 
than when the Cleveland platform of 1892 denounced it “as a 


frand—a robbery of the great majority of the American people | 


for the benefit of a few.” It is no better now than when the | 
Parker platform of 1904 denounced it “as a robbery of the 
many to enrich a few.” [Applause.] And, my Democratic 
colleagues of North Carolina, it is no better now than when 
Ransom and Vance, Carolina’s twin immortals, thundered at 
the other end of this Capitol against its iniquities. [Applause.] 
Both veted consistently for free trade in lumber. 

When did the principle of protection become sound to the 
Democratic mind? Did it become right when the location of 
some of its beneficiaries was transferred across the Potomac? 
If protection is wrong, it is wrong south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, as well as north of it. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] Let me say to our friends that I do not think 
this country is big enough for two protective-tariff parties. 
[Laughter and applause.] We need but one party in this 
country to use the taxing power of this great Government, to 
make the millions pay forced tribute to the few. [Applause.] 
We have a party that has made a triumphant success of legal- 


ized plunder for fifty years, and I am opposed to the Democratic | ( 
fool either the beneficiary or the victim of this tariff. ‘Th: 


party entering this field of competition with it. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side. ] 


When you begin to vote for protection upon anything for your 


State or district, you should tell your people that the Demo- 
cratic party has been wrong and the Republican party right all 
the time on the question of protection. You are putting into the 
blood of your own Democratic people Republican protection 
principles. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, you are so bright and cheerful that I 
will yield to you. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I understand that you are not 
ashamed to tell your people the truth; are you? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nota bit. What kind of truth do you want 
me to tell them? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. You say that you do not want to 
say that your party had been wrong all the time and the Re 
publican party right all the time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I shall, as I am doing here, continue to teach 
my people that your party is eternally wrong, though some 
times—by mistake, perhaps—some of you do right. [Laughter.] 

I am confronted with the embarrassing fact that, after we 
have fought for free lumber for years, in season and out, and 
the righteousness of our cause has so appealed to the sense of 
right and justice of the country that many Republicans, here 
and elsewhere, including Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, are will- 
ing to admit that the Democratic party has been right all these 
years and the Republican party wrong, here come some of our 
scared Democratic colleagues and say to the Republicans, 
“Do not do it, boys; do not do it, because a number of us over 
here are dead bent on confessing that we have been all wrong 
and you have been all right.” [Laughter.] I am not one of 
those Democrats who are willing to go out on the stump before 
the election and defend their party’s position as right, and then 
after the election come here in this House and confess that it 
was wrong. [Applause.] Coming as I do from a large lumber- 
ing district, whatever may be the outcome of my vote, I shall 
solace myself with the reflection that I at least kept the faith 
with my party and my people, and shall not be forced to explain 
here or elsewhere why I broke that faith. [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

If there is a Democrat in my State or elsewhere that is 
fooling himself into the belief that by our party embracing the 
doctrine of protection or by his vote for protection, though it 
be on his “ home industry,” he is going to keep within the folds 
of the Democratic party in North Carolina or the South or bring 
into its ranks the men who favor protection, then he should at 
once undeceive himself. A sensible protectionist will go to the 
party that has taught protection for fifty years and not to the 
party that has always opposed it. [Applause.] 

Every man who desires special legislation for his special in- 
terest knows that his place is in the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He will join the party that 
has made a success of robbing all the people for the benefit of 
the few. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

He will not come to us or stay with us, because he knows that 
this scheme of plundering the millions for the benefit of the few 
would be an experiment with the Democratic party. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 
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But some of my Democratic colleagues say that the Dingley 
tariff on lumber is not a protective tariff, but “a tariff for reve- 
nue only,” and my Republican colleagues say that it is a tariff 
for protection to American industries and not a “tariff for 
revenue only.” My friends, this reminds us of the man who had 
his fish trap with its mouth open at both ends, to catch them 
going and coming. ‘To rally to its support the Republicans who 


hate a Democratic “tariff for revenue only,” it is protection 
To rally to its support the Democrats who hate Republican pro 
tection, it is a tariff for revenue only. [Laughter.]| The men 


who are demanding it are demanding it not to get revenue with 
which to replenish a failing Treasury, but to get revenue to 
expand their already swollen pockets. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. | 

Let us see about this revenue plea. No Democrat in this 
House can vote for the Dingley bill rate upon the ground tha 
it is a Democratic “tariff for revenue only.” What is the 
fact? For the $1,500,000 that go into the Treasury, according 
to the theory of those who are demanding it, $120,000,000 go 
into the pockets of the lumbermen. This is the amount, ac 
cording to their contention, which the tariff alone exacts each 
year from the people for their benefit. What Democrat wi 
be bold enough to contend that any tariff which, for every dol 
lar that goes into the Treasury, puts ten into the pockets oi 
its beneficiaries is a “tariff for revenue only?” You can ne 
lumberman who asks for such legislation does not care whethe 
you put it upon the ground of “ protection for American in 
dustries” or on the ground of a “tariff for revenue only. 
And the consumer, the victim, cares not whether you rob hin 
under the name of protection for protection’s sake or onder the 
name of a Democratic “tariff for revenue only.” [Applause or 
the Democratic side.] Neither is interested in why, but only 
in how you vote. They say that this tariff is only 10 or 12 
per cent ad valorem. 

Such statements are misleading and made either from igno 
rance or with the purpose to mislead. rhe duty or tariff on 
lumber is specific and not ad valorem, It is $2 a thousand feet 
on rough sawed lumber, boards, deals, planks, and so forth. 
When planed or dressed an extra 50 cents is added for each side 
dressed, and 50 cents for tongue and grooving. The higher 
price the lumber the lower would be the duty, figured on an ad 


valorem basis. For lumber selling at $50 in the rough in 
the markets of the country from which exported the ad valorem 
duty would be 4 per cent. On rough lumber selling at $10 in 





markets of the country of export the ad valorem duty 
20 per cent on the rough, and if planed on two sides, 30 pe 
cent, on four sides, 40 per cent, and so on. Practically all tl 
lumber imported into the United States is rough or undressed 
lumber. The ad valorem rate collected last year, on the bas 
of the specific duty, was 10.41 per cent. This simply shows th 
it was high-priced lumber. The average value of such lum! 
in the markets of the country from which exported was $19.2 
per thousand. 

It was the consensus of opinion of all the tariff advocates 
pearing before the Ways and Means Committee that no 
tion was needed on our high-grade lumber. There w 


dissent to this opinion. The chief apostle of lumber 

tion, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney di 

his speech a few days ago that we needed no protecti 

high grades; that we could compete in the markets of the \ rid 
with any lumber from any country. It is insisted that on l 
low grades need protection. At the hearings it was tes od 
by the tariff advocates that the lumber considered low 

and which would come into competition with Canad bul 
sold at the mills c o. b. from S86 LO &S, According t I 
tectionists, the value or price of our lumber here is « 


to the extent of the tariff. On a thousand feet of ro 
ber, now worth at the mills $8, S82 is tariff and $6 
rhe ad valorem duty would be 334 per cent. 


On the S86 lumber at the mills, $2 is tariff and S4 
the ad valorem duty being 50 per cent. If $10 and $12 
and our North Carolina mills will average this « \ . 
is tariff and SS and $10, respectively, is lumber, tl rd 
being, respectively, 25 per cent and 20 per cent. O 
of lumber, on which protection is demanded d whic! 
have, if the protectionists are correct, the present tarif 
lutely prohibitive, as none is sl ed het I 
on dressed lumber, as comparatively none is imported, t 
per cent of the lumber used this country is dressed is 
can any Democrat vote for tl present prohibitive t 
such lumber on the ground of a tariff “ for ‘ 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 
The gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Forpn: his eech 


| the other day said that it is all low grade that comes into th 
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country under the present tariff, and all that we export is high 
grade. If the gentleman will examine the statistics, he will find 
that the very kind of lumber that we exported was exactly the 
sume kind of lumber as most of the lumber imported from Can- 
ada. You will find, according to the valuation of the Treasury 
Department, that the price of the lumber that entered western 
New York, Detroit, Cleveland, and some other points was prac- 
tically the same as that of the lumber we export. 

It is argued that it is unfair to put only a 10 or 12 per cent 
ad valorem tariff—which is not true, as I have shown—on their 
product and so high a tariff on the products which compete with 
it, such as cement and structural iron or steel, which they say 
have 25 to 50 per cent. My friends, if you are going in only for 
the lumbermen’s interest, you can not object to the high duty on 
cement and steel, but should rather favor it, as it is to the 
lumbermen’'s interest to have just as high a tariff as possible 
on them, because the greater the difference in price between 
lumber and its competing material the more lumber you will 
sell. If cement and structural steel are as low as lumber, we 

construct cement and steel buildings; but if they are high, 
we will use lumber, thereby creating a greater demand for it. 

Kxvery time you begin to talk removal or reduction of tariff 
on lumber our southern lumhermen at once see ghosts from 
Canada, Mexico, and Australia stalking through the land. And 
my friend, Mr. ForpNEY, remembering the geographical situa- 
tion, turns to our southern Members, and says: “ You remove 
or reduce this tariff and Mexico will flood the South with 
lumber.’ My good friend from Michigan has a sawmill several 
hundred miles from Mexico, in Mississippi, and he is just scared 
to death that if we do what is right—that, if we Democrats 
vote according to our platform and policy—the bars will be let 
down and Mexico will just flood Mississippi and all our southern 
country with lumber. The child in the nursery is not more sure 
that the goblins will get him than the gentleman from Michigan 
and my Democratic colleagues are that Mexico, Australia, 
and Canada will get our southern lumbermen. [Laughter.] 
Let me calm your fears as to Mexico by assuring you that in 
the last fifteen years she has shipped into our country less 
than 1,000,000 feet. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have sawmills 
in my county, each of which cuts more than that in a month; 
and yet my friend ForpNry and some of my colleagues are con- 
vulsed with fright at the imaginary spectacle of Mexico flood- 
ing us with lumber. [Laughter.] Less than 1,000,000 feet in 
the last fifteen years! Oh, but one man, a Southerner, too, 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee that under Mr. 
Cleveland's free-trade act Mexico flooded our southern country 
with lumber. Well, Mexico, during the three years of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s free trade in lumber, shipped into this country the stu- 
pendous amount of 6,000 feet, valued at $58. [Applause and 
laughter.] Let us analyze the Australian ghost. 
editor of a southern lumber journal testified before the com- 
mittee that not only Mexico, but Australia, was going to con- 
tribute to the lumber flood if the tariff is removed or reduced, 
and Brother Forpnry agrees with him. Let me pacify your 
fears as to Australia. 


In the last fifteen years she has not shipped a million feet 
into this country, and of the lumber for which protection is 
asked, under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber, so far as I can 
ascertain from the statistics furnished me by the department, 
she shipped to the United States a little less than 1 foot. 
| Laughter.] The fact is, that instead of Mexico and Australia 
shipping lumber to us we have been, and are now, exporting to 
each of these countries much more than 100,000,000 feet yearly. 

Let us see about Canada. Practically all lumber imported 
into the United States for the last fifty years came from that 
country. They are all afraid of Canada, but she was just a 
little too far off from the southern mills on the Gulf to flaunt 
her in their faces. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman thinks there will 
be no lumber imported into this country, how does he think 
there will be any relief to the consumer by placing lumber on 
the free list? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will gladly answer all questions, if my 
time may be extended; and I will show this House by the evi- 
dence of the tariff advocates themselves that, while it will not 
affect the South or any southern lumber, it will relax the grasp 
of the stumpage syndicates and lumber monopolists in the 
West from the throats of millions of our western people. The 
Democratic party in its platform promised this relief and I shall 
not contribute to a violation of its plain pledge. [Applause.] 
While I fear it will not directly help my people, I would be un- 
worthy of my seat here if I were unwilling to help people who 


live out of my State. [Applause.] The gentleman lives in 
Texas, 
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| tection on woolen goods because it is their home industry? 





Mr. DIES. Yes; and while the gentleman is on that subject 
I would like to know on what he is going to raise this $2,000,000 
of revenue that are received from imports on lumber if the 
lumber is entered free. What would he lay that duty upon? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not get $2,000,000 as revenue. That, 
however, is for the Republican party to say. But, let me say 
to my friend, if you good Democrats will study this question 
and come out and help convince, which you can do, the great 
lumber interests in the South and the East that this is as much 
of a bogus tariff on their product as the 15 cents a bushel on 
corn, 25 cents a bushel on wheat, and 20 cents a bushel on meal, 
and persuade them to throw their tremendous influence—an in- 
fluence powerful enough to persuade Democratic Representatives 
to go squarely against their party’s platform—with us in our 
fight for real tariff reform, you would help save your fellow- 
citizens of the South hundreds of millions of dollars which 
yearly is being filched from them by a protective tariff. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] If we could show them by 
argument—or, failing in that, free trade in lumber would con- 
vince them by experience—that the tariff as to them is bogus, you 
would find them with all of their influence, their funds, their 
bankers, and Congressmen here helping the Democratic party to 
revise and reduce the tariff on sawmills, engines, boilers, leath- 
ers, belts, steel rails, and everything they use in their milling 


| operations, and upon everything his labor must have for its daily 


necessities, and upon everything the farmer must buy in his 


| farming operations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. DIES. If I understand the gentleman, he is for free 
trade on everything down South, but let the other people have 
all of the protection that.follows incidentally from a tariff on 
imports. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not responsible for the gentleman's 
failure to understand my position. I have tried to make my- 
self plain, that I do not advocate a thing as proper and right 
because it is “down South” and oppose the same thing as im- 
proper and wrong because it is not ‘down South.” [Applause.] 
In the matter of legislation which affects a whole people, I 
want to look beyond my district, beyond my State. I want to 
look at 90,000,000 American people; and, sir, if the people 
of my district wish their Representative to vote for a measure 
which will take, not by labor, not for value received, but by 
the dry, naked law, millions of dollars from all the people and 
put it into the pockets of a very few of my people “ down 
South,” I would say to them that they ought to send here not 
me, not a Democrat, but a Republican from my district. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


I wish to ask you, can you, as a Democrat, justify your posi- 


| tion in advocating protection on lumber because it is your home 


industry? Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in ask- 


ing for a tariff upon the steel-trust articles, put it upon the 
ground that it is his home industry? Do not the Representa- 
tives from the woolen-trust districts come here and ask pro- 
Does 
not every Member from the districts of the trusts put their 
demands upon the ground that it is their home industry? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIES. I am glad to answer the gentleman. I belong to 
a party that proposes to lay a tariff for revenues sufficient to 
support this Government, and since we must so collect our reve- 
nues to support the Government I am not that altruistic phi- 
losopher and statesman the gentleman is that I would leave the 
sawmill people and all the industries of the South without 
that incidental protection just because, perchance, I can not run 
riot and regulate the affairs up there. [Applause on the Re- 


| publican side. ] 


Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say that that applause came from 
the Republican side and not one word of comfort or cheer 
from the Democratic side. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The gentleman states that he is in favor of the lumber tariff on 
the theory that it is a Democratic tariff for revenue only. Let 
me ask him who is going to be the judge of what is a Demo- 
cratic tariff for revenue only—himself or the combined wisdom 
of the Democratic party in convention assembled and its record 
here and at the other end of the Capitol for the last thirty 
years? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Let me say to the 
gentleman and to the House that, while I do not know what it 
may do in the future, but, sir, since I have been an humble fol- 
lower the Democratic party of this Nation in its convention has 
never yet written a platform too bad or put forth a candidate 
too dangerous to claim my allegiance and support. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIES. I will say I do not think I inflicted a very serious 
blow. I understand the gentleman to be a free trader, and I 
think I have the right to say I am a better Democrat than he is. 
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and in favor of free lumber. 
been in faver of free trade in lumber for thirty years? Did it 
make the Democratic party a free-trade party when its great 
convention at Denver last summer wrote into its platform, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Is the Democratic party a free-trade party? 
Mr. DIES. I do not think so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I stand upon the Democratic platform now 
Has not the Democratic party 


“We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on lumber?” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] My friend, I want to say 
to you in all good humor, because I know your lumber friends | 
have fooled or frightened you with their Mexican and Canadian 
ghost stories, and I am going to show—— 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman pleases, I want to make this 
remark: There has never been a lumberman or a person inter- 
ested in the lumber business who ever spoke a word or has 
written a letter to me. I simply think the gentleman’s propo- 
sition is palpably and manifestly unfair. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We Democrats have been through the coun- 
try teaching the doctrine that this prime necessity of life, out 
of which are built the cabin, the cottage, the schoolhouse, the 
church house, ought not to be taxed by the Congress and should 
be, so far as our legislation here is concerned, as free from 
tariff burden as tke air we breathe or the water we drink. 
[ Applause. ] 

I can not believe that my good friend from Texas, or any- 
one, can now have any fear of Mexican or Australian lumber 
running the American producer from the field of competition. 
Now, if the patience of the House will permit, I will undertake 


to show that no lumber interests in the South need have any | 


fear of injury from Canadian lumber. 

Mr. DIES. I will say to the gentleman that I am informed 
by the sawmill people down in my country that to put lumber 
on the free list will not hurt their business. I am not a free 
trader, as the gentleman is. I believe in distributing this tax 
all over the country, and not taking it off one and putting it 
on another. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad it is admitted that the removal 
of the tariff will not affect the lumber interest of Texas. Will 
not the gentleman admit that I have shown him that the 
Democratic party and myself stand together on this question? 
If I am a free trader, the Democratic party is. 

Mr. DIES. I understand that you claim that the Republican 
party is with you, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I only claim the better part of that party. 
{Laughter.] I wish we could convince all of it that we are 
right, but we have only convinced about 40 of the patriots 
over there and their President and ex-President. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Permit me now to return to the Canadian ghost, in the hope 
of allaying the fears of our southern lumber friends and col- 
leagues. I will show later that the real, conscious beneficiaries 
of the tariff on lumber are the big syndicates of stumpage 
holders and the lumber producers of the Western States along 
the border and the Pacific coast States, and how they are and 
will continue, by means of the tariff, to hold in their relentless 
grasp millions of our fellow-citizens of the West, and will 
eventually embrace the South in their hold. The great timber 
fields of Canada, now being developed, lie in western Canada, 
in the Provinces of British Columbia, with some timber in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, as the large timber fields with us 
lie in western United States, in the Pacific coast States. Brit- 
ish Columbia can not compete in the markets of southern lum- 
ber. Instead of levying a tariff of from $2 to $4 upon im- 
portations, if we were to pay the lumberman of British Colum- 
bia a bonus of $5 or more a thousand, he conld not ship lum- 
ber, on account of the prohibitive freight rates, to the markets 
of the North and East, in which the South, and especially the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard, market most of their lumber. 

Eastern Canada, embracing the Provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and eastern Ontario, especially Quebec and eastern 
Ontario, is the only section of Canada that is within freight- 
rate distance of these markets, but on account of the scarcity 
of her timber supply and the high price of her lumber, it does 
not and can not compete with southern lumber. To appreciate 
the relative importance of Canadian lumber production as com- 
pared with that of the United States, I remind you that Canada, 
with all her Provinces combined, produces no more sawed lum- 
ber a year than does the State of Washington alone. If her total 
yearly production, retaining none for home consumption and 
none for her foreign trade, were to be put on our markets, it 
would increase our supply less than 10 per cent. This fact alone 
ought to quiet our fears. The cities of Chicago, Buffalo, and 
Detroit handle as much lumber each year as the total produc- 
tion of all Canada. The city of Chicago alone annually handles 
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more than the total production of eastern Canada. The citic 

of Chicago and Detroit consume for their own use more lumber 
than all our importations from Canada. The State of Pennsy! 
vania consumes yearly more lumber than the total annual out 
put of all the mills of eastern Canada. Lumber is as scarce 
and as high in eastern Canada as it is in Maine and North 
Louisiana, Mississippi, or North Carolina each p: 


ber to-day in Ottawa or Montreal is as high as it is in Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

The gentleman from Connecticut |Mr. Hirt], a distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, himself interested 
in the manufacture of lumber and a tariff advocate, stated dur 
ing the hearings that 

We can get [in New England] the southern pine cheaper from tl 
South than we can get lumber from Canada 

And that 


North Carolina pine is cheaper than Ottawa and Georgian Bay lumber 
in Canada. 

It may surprise my colleagues to learn that the South its an 
nually shipping pine lumber into eastern Canada. Mr. M. J. 
Scanlon testified that his mill in Louisiana was shipping each 
year large quantities of pine to Montreal and Ottawa, Canada. 
The American Lumberman, the organ of the lumbermen in the 
United States, and a strong protective-tariff journal, in an edi 
torial of September 12, 1908, says: 

Lumbermen in the United States ship large quantities of lumber in 
Canada, the importations consisting largely of yellow pine and \ 
woods. Yellow-pine shipments are made from the Southern States a 
far east as Quebec, and as far west as Winnipeg. Hard woods of th 
United States are shipped to all points in Canada. 





I will hereafter quote largely from this journal, because it 
is the organ of the lumbermen of the United States, whose 
editor for the last two months has been the busiest lumber-tariff 
advocate in the country. It is their own witness. No lumber- 
man will dispute its authority or impeach its character. 

After contending that the removal of the tariff on lumber 
would cause serious competition between British Columbia and 
the Pacific coast States in the markets of the latter, in an edi 
torial of October 31, 1908, it says: 

In eastern Canada the provision for public bidding for licenses (to 
eut from crown or government lands, practically all the timber being 
owned by the government) will tend to so raise the price of timber to 
new operations as to lessen the competition in the United States from 
that territory * * * But in the West the removal of the duty 
would seriously lessen the profit of the lumber business 

Further speaking of the effect of the removal of the tariff, 
on November 7, 1908, it says: 

Canada has been shipping to this country freely under the tariff, and 
probably all she would have shipped if there had been no tariff, unless 
lumber had been on the free list a long series of years. 

And again: 

It seems doubtful if the removal of the duty would make any pa! 
ticular change in the rate of development of the Canadian industry 
* * * Since Canadian lumber constitutes less than 3 per cert of 
our consumption, it is questioned if it would have any material effect 


| on the prices, 


The greatest damage to American interests will be found on the 
Pacific coast. 


And again, in an editorial of August 3, 1907: 


Inasmuch as Canada is selling to the United States a billion feet 
annually, and selling all that it can spare under active production f 
its domestic needs and foreign trade, the proposition does n : 
plausible that a removal of the duty would very materially, under pres 


ent conditions here or there, increase the supply 
In this connection I wish to cite the opinion of Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Forestry Service, whose recent advocacy 
of the tariff on lumber has been jubilantly and persistently 
paraded before us and the country by the lumber associations. 
In his letter to the distinguished chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Payne] favoring tariff on lumber, he says: 


Most of the lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most « 
it would if the duty were taken off We are importing fr: Canada 
only about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our own 
forests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per « 


as much would come from Canada as we would cut at home 


And he, strange as it may seem for a tariff advocate, concludes 
that removal of the tariff would not affect the lumber interests 
in the United States. In the light of these facts and opinions of 
tariff advocates, how can any of our southern friends be scared 
into the belief that the removal of the tariff will strike disaster 
to a southern industry? 

I wish to call attention to the testimony of the star witness 
from the South, Mr. H. H. Tift, of Tifton. Ga., whose com 
panies, by the way, own 250,000 acres of timbered lands in 
Georgia and Florida. He was most fluent in his predictions of 
ruin of the lumber industry of the South and the country from 
low prices which would follow the removal of the tariff, until 
finally the chairman, in the midst of his statement, stopped him 
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and requested that he be sworn. After he was sworn, the 
chairman, squaring him in the face, asked: 

Do you not honestly believe that whether the tariff is kept on or not 
the price of lumber will go up further than it has gone up now, and if 
i taken off in less than two years lumber will be higher than it is 


He replied: 


I think pe ly it would; yes, sir. 


pressed for a direct answer, he replied: 


In this connection I quote again from the Hon. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the new convert to the lumber tariff. In a statement be- 
fore the committee February 24, 1908, he says: 

I believe that with the rapid destruction of our forests the price of 
! will rapidly rise if tariff is removed. 

{nd yet, knowing that on account of the yearly increasing 

ircity of the timber supply prices of lumber will continue to 
rise, even if tariff is removed, the timber kings are demanding 
at the hands of the people’s Representatives legislation which, 
they boldly assert, will enable them to force the people te pay 
even higher prices. 

Will my frightened friends who are asking for protection be 
surprised to know that the United States are the largest ex- 


porters of lumber of any country in the world, and of the very 
kind of lumber on which protection is asked? 
the markets of the world, in competition with Canada, more 
than three times as much as Canada exports to this country. 
Last year we exported more than a billion and a half feet of the 
very kind of lumber which we imported from Canada. The 
from Michigan has declared that our exports were 
lumber, while Canada’s importations were cheap, 
grades. I suggest to him that an investigation will 
that most of the lumber imported from Canada 
priced as most of the lumber we exported. The gentleman from 
Michigan, as well as Mr. Edward Hines, of Chicago, the largest 
lumber dealer in the world, the star witness and star lobbyist 
of the lumber-tariff advocates, declared that the great lumber- 
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that forty years ago Canada was shipping more lumber into 
this country under the high tariff than she did under free trade 
in lumber, and practically as much as she is now shipping. 
The following table of statistics relative to the Canadian im- 
portations will be of interest and instruction: 


Feet. 

Three years, 1871—1873 (inclusive), high tariff.__.____ 2, 259, 027, 000 
Three years, 1888-1890 (inclusive), high tariff._..c-___ 1, 917, 244, 000 
Three years, 1891-1893 (inclusive), reduced tariff, 

McKinley Act cnciasiiidiudieminiceiapeaeiasianieie a 2, 162, 794, 000 
Three years, 1895-1897 (inclusive), free trade lumber, 

Cleveland Act ~~ encinenngntitilindsitmamsinigaiemaed: aa a ae. OOo 
Three years, 1906—1908 (inclusive), high tariff, Dingley 

ee iccticiinecinns nin tentautchecicipentteenasmianieiliptitaaplicesintaitidianiaiie 2, 663, 552, 000 

We have tried high tariff, low tariff, free trade, and hich 


tariff again in lumber, and at no time did Canada monopolize 
or flood our markets or destroy a single lumber industry in the 
United States. Neither did low tariff or free trade induce, nor 
did high tariff prevent, the influx into our markets of Canadian 
lumber. They continually tell us of the immense importations 
lumber under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber, 
and how the Canadian lumbermen took possession of our mar- 
kets. The fact is that under Cleveland’s free trade less than 3 
per cent of the lumber consumed in the United States came from 
Canada; that is, out of every 100 feet of lumber which was sold 
in our country the Canadian lumbermen sold less than 8 feet 
and the American lumbermen more than 97 feet. And yet in- 


| telligent men went before the Ways and Means Committee in 


show | 
was as high | 


consuming districts, into which Canadian lumber is shipped, are | 


the 
This 


these 


creat States of the 
is true. 


States 


Middle West and western New York. 
Let me remind my southern colleagues that into 
and into the markets into which SO cent of 
Canadian importations go less than 5 per cent of the lumber of 
the southern Atlantic seaboard States—Virginia, North Caro- 
ia, South Carolina, and Georgia—is shipped. This fact alone 
should be sufficient to allay the fear that the removal of the 


per 


tariff would bring disaster to the lumber interests of these 
States. Our lumbermen always take unnecessary fright at any 
suggestion of tariff removal or reduction, and the Canadian 


scurecrow is continually paraded before their eyes. 


1897 and again before the present committee and deliberately 
testified that under Cleveland’s free trade in lumber Canada 
absolutely flooded our country and monopolized our markets 
and drove the American lumbermen from the field. As stated 
before, there was less lumber shipped into the United States 
under this bill than under the Dingley bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman did not ex- 
plain that they had not the money to buy it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Our mills cut over 30,000,000,000 feet each 
year during the life of the Wilson Act, and every foot of it 
was sold to somebody. Under your blessed Dingley Act millions 
of people had neither work nor money, not even the bankers, 
nor the trust companies, nor the railroads, [Loud applause on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. JAMES. Right now I will state that there are bread 
lines of hungry men right within the shadow of this Capitol. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman from Pittsburg? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentleman, since he 


| has given me an opportunity to do so, that in the city of Pitts- 


| the bread lines. 


Not only the big syndicates of stumpage holders in the 
Northwest and on the Pacific coast, who are the beneficiaries 
of the lumber tariff, but the tariff barons of every protected 
industry, who hope to get the southern lumbermen and their 
immense influence committed to the whole scheme of tariff 
robbery, are continually painting for them pictures of ruin 
and destruction at the hands of the Canadian lumbermen. 
Vhen the McKinley bill of 1890, which reduced the tariff on | 
lumber 50 per cent, as is the apparent intention of the present 


bill, was being considered, the lumbermen rushed before the 
Way ind Means Committee, declaring that if any reduction 
was made Cunada would flood our country, menopolize our 


markets, and drive into bankruptcy our lumber producers. 

(he McKinley bill, which cut the tariff on lumber one-half, 
s passed. The direful predictions of the humbermen did not 
and instead of Canada flooding our country and 


WwW: 
materialize, 


monopolizing our markets, she shipped into the United States | 


several 


McKinley bill than she did the three years preceding it. Again, 


in 1894, when the Wilson bill, removing the tariff from lumber, 
was under consideration, the protests of the lumbermen were 
stronger and their predictions more direful than ever. Tariff 
wes removed, but Canadian lumbermen again failed to take 


possession of the American markets, either with the low grades 
or the high grades. The importations from Canada the year 
following the removal of the tariff was several million feet 


less than the year preceding it, and for the three years while | 


the Wilson-Gorman Act was in force the importations from 
Canada and other countries were practically the same as dur- 


ing the three years of the life of the McKinley Act and the | 


three years preceding that act. 

I will add here that for the three years 1906 to 1908, in- 
clusive, under the Dingley bill Canada exported to the United 
States 400,000,000 feet more than she did for the three years 
under the Wilson-Gorman Act. I further remind this House 


ea9 > . . | 
million feet more lumber the three years following the | 





burg there is not an industry that is not protected by the highest 
tariff upon the statute books; it has been protected above every 
other city in the United States. The city of Pittsburg is the 
very citadel of protection, and yet last year, under your Dingley 
bill, there were thousands of men that could not get work, 
though daily begging for it—thousands that were forced into 
I understand that your city appropriated about 
a quarter of a million of dollars to feed the hungry men of that 
city. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is also aware 
that at the same time there were 750,000 in England alone out 
of work. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know anything about England. 
talking about Pittsburg. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. A great deal of business de- 
pression was caused by the specter of free trade held over the 
country. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] It shut 
down one-half of our industries by the fear of free trade. 
{Renewed laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend, I find that in Reading, Pa., 
men at this moment are idle and begging for work. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Where did you get such 
figures? 

Mr. KITCHIN. A clipping from a paper just handed me, and, 
I think, a Pennsylvania paper—perhaps a Pittsburg paper. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will venture to say that 
statement was quoted from some other paper; certainly not a 
Pittsburg publication. [Laughter on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend speaks of 750,000 idle men in Eng- 
land last year. I know not the condition of the workingman 
there, but I do know that there were more than a million idle 
unemployed workmen in the sections of the protected industries 
of this country daily pleading for work to feed themselves and 
their hungry families. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


I am 
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I know, too, that in the South, which has little or no protection 
on her industries, of her 20,000,000 people not one was begging 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


work or bread. 
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In my county we have hosiery mills, cotton mills, damask | 
mills, wood-pulp mills, and many other manufacturing enter- 
prises and no man was walking the streets with a hungry 
mouth because he could not get work, as they did in Pittsburg 


and hundreds of other places throughout your section. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. They will be if you get your 
free-trade items inserted in this bill as you would like to have 
them. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] There will 
be plenty of them walking the streets, just like they were under 
Grover Cleveland’s policy. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennyivania. I do not suppose for a moment 
the gentleman wishes to leave the House under a false impres- 
sion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The statement he made to the 
fect that the city of Pittsburg was compelled to appropriate 
$250,000 during the last year for the purpose of feeding idle 
and hungry men is absolutely misinformation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman if he did not see in 
the Pittsburg and other papers of the country at the time that 
such an appropriation was made by his city? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I live in 


Will the gentleman yield to 


fi 
! 


the very heart of 


the city, and I will say to you that the only time the city of | 


Pittsburg, in one hundred and fi-ty years, ever was compelled 
io go into its treasury for the purpose of feeding those who were 
hungry was in the three years under the Wilson bill. 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr, KITCHIN. We will see about that in a moment. The 
gentleman says that he lives in the city of Pittsburg, and that 
he did not see anybody begging bread or work. My friend, 
do you deny that the papers all over this country stated that 


your city did appropriate many thousands of dollars—I do not 
just now recall the amount—to feed the idle people in your 


city, or to give them work to enable them to feed themselves? I 
know you will not deny that. I know you are right when you 
say that you never saw in the city of Pittsburg men begging 
for bread and work. My friend, a man who comes to the United 
States Congress advocating special legislation for trusts and 
protected industries never sees that class of people. [Loud ap- 
pleuse on the Democratic side.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
geutioman have leave to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
n consent that the gentleman from North Carolina may 
have time to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a pruse.] The Chair hears none. 


BURKE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? The “gentleman from Pennsylvania” did not 
that he never saw people begging for bread. The “ gentle- 
mau from Pennsylvania ” stated that the city of Pittsburg had 


stat 


not done what the gentleman from North Carolina alleged it 
was necessary for it to do. The gentleman is also misinformed 
when he states that the paper from which he reads is a Penn- 
Sylvania paper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor did I say it was; I said, perhaps, a 


Pennsylvania or Pittsburg paper. 

Mir. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
i Pennsylvania paper. The paper from which the gentleman 
quoted is not published in Pennsylvania and does not state a 
fact. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman from North Carolina will 
permit me, I should like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question. 

My. BURKE of Pennsylvania. “The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania ” wishes to state in reply to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that he does not come from the city of Pittsburg for 
the purpose of voting for special interests. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did not your city of Pittsburg in 1908 issue 
bonds for public improvements for the purpose of giving work 
to the thousands of unemployed? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. No; and the gentleman is no 
nearer the fact in that regard than he has been in many other 
statements he has made on the floor of this House during the 
last thirty minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. I 
taken down. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; let him go ahead. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s remarks are 
taken down, sir. 


demand that the gentleman’s remarks be 


[Loud | 
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The gentleman stated it was | 


men. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I might suggest, if your seat is too hot f 
you, that you get a page to pour some ice water on it, but do 
not get excited. [Laughter and applause on the Democrati 
side ] 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from North Carolina 


yield to the gentlem 


in from Pennsylvania ? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I certainly do, with pleasure. While 
hot, I want him to rum his heat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; “ the gentleman 
Pennsylvania ” asks the extension of no generous courtesy so far 
as the reporting of his remarks is concerned. He is 
replying to a statement that he | ves the gentlen 


North Carolina did not fully comprehend the meaning of, \ 


| he stated that “the gentleman from Pennsylvania ” had « 
this body for the purpose of voting for special interests. And 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the time never was wl 


Sy 


aspersions that have been cast upon the people of Pennsy! 
characterized 


in the same irresponsible manner that has th 
statement of the gentleman who has just spoken—the time never 
was when such aspersions were justified by the facts, Ay 


plause on the Republican side.] I say, on behalf of the peopl 
of Pennsylvania and on behalf of every gentleman who sit 
upon our side of the House representing the people of that St 

and the Republican party that sent them here, that they ar 


animated by the same high and lofty motives that I 
and hope animate the gentleman from North Ca 
occupies the floor. [Applause on the Republicar 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, there is no doubt but 
tleman from Pennsylvania is perfectly honest in it. I 
faint idea that he thinks the only people to be represe1 


presun 


who now 


ro.una, 
l 


side. } 


ted 


| this Congress are the people like the steel trust and the pro 
tected interests in Pittsburg and elsewhere. He is honest i: 
| this. His party has so taught him. He claims to be a patri 


and we all know he is a statesman. [Laughter.] 


| Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman point to 
the time and place when I ever used, in this House or out of it 
the words “ steel trust,” or mentioned it in any proceedings of thi 


body, or took up the time of this House discussing any propo 
tion, directly or indirectly, connected with the steel trust? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; they had rather some fellows would 
vote than talk, for the vote of some does more good than talkin 
| Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] The the 
ef Republican protection is that we shall protect the big, the 


strong, the wealthy, and they in turn will, by the slow process of 
commercial percolation, let a few of the benefits drip down upon 


the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentlk 
man from Pennsylvania is simply a product of the syste Hi 
thinks he is a patriot, and from his standpoint he is; and, as 1 
said before, we all concede he is a statesman. Now, is not th 
concession sufficient to cool off any Pittsburg Repub 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I will tell the gentieman what the trouble is with patriot 


like himself. The protected industries which he represents send 
up so much smoke that he always looks through dar 
glasses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the & 
man that the chimneys in the city of Pittsburg never s 
as much smoke or caused as much darkness as has been 
by the remarks of the gentleman from North Car a on 
floor this afternoon. [Laughter on the Republi 1s 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am willing to admit myself that that w 
a real bright, smart reply; but the trouble with the 
is that he gets off so few such bright sayings here. [Li 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I congrat e the 
on being able to recognize one when he sees it. [Lau er. | 

Mr. KITCHIN,. I believe my two friends from I s 
are the only persons in this country that did not see in 
papers, and especially in the Pittsburg papers, daily 
of the growing ranks of the unemployed in the city of IP 
and their hungered, distressed condition. I do not impe 
veracity of any man, but I do say that a denial of s ul 
tions is a lamentable discredit to their memory. So a 
was the situation that, time and again, ihe city coun i 


devise ways to relieve the distress of the army of unemployed 
The mayor of the city, in February, 1908S, insisted that th 


should issue over $2,000,000 of bonds in order to give w to 
its idle men. I quote from the Pittsburg Dispatch, a good R 
publican, Dingley tariff paper, of date February 1, 1908 

The proposed bond issues to give work to the unemp l, 
by Mayor George W. Guthrie, to the total of $2,184,000, w proved 
by the appropriation committee last night and will be pr« ited to ’ 


finance committee early next week 
In an editorial of the same date it says: 


If the city makes that call for tl 
20,000 men, 2 l employment to that 


contracts 
it will yielk 


e employment 


* num 


. 
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On February 4, 1908, it says: 


Because of the universal prevalence of sickness and poverty this 
winter it Is necessary daily to refuse the pleadings of fathers and 
! o come to the association rooms to ask for milk for their 
Sich iildren 

February 1908, it quotes Comptroller Morrow as saying: 

fhe men and their families are in dire need. 


On February 8, 1908, we find in the Dispatch the following: 


The ordinance to authorize a special bond issue of $220,000 in order 
to give rk to the unemployed was passed by both branches (common 


council * * *, Several other measures to aid the unemployed are 
in contemplation 


The bonds were issued and some of the idle men were 
thereby given employment. 
Irom the Pittsburg Post of July 6, 1908, I read: 


It is apparent that the $220,000 bond issue for improvements will not 


y the demand for work, and councilmen are trying to devise | 


means for further relief. 


And further: 


The poor farm at Marshalsea, as Director Shaw, of the charities 
department, stated, was rapidly becoming overcrowded, owing to pres 
ent condition 

When a family applies for help at the charities department, an in- 
spector is sent to ascertain whether the case is worthy. If it is, the 
family is given a basket of provisions, consisting of flour, ham, and 
other staple articles of food. Many needy families are also being pro- 
vided for y the north side branch, which was reestablished several 


And again: 


Benevolent institutions of all kinds are being sought out by Pitts 
re poor The Salvation Army, the Association for the Improve 
ment of the Poor, and the Volunteers of America are doing all they 
can to relieve the distress, but they are unable to help all who apply. 


In an editorial of same date the Post says: 


More than 6,000 idle workmen asked yesterday for blank applica- 
tions, so that they might secure city jobs available under the emergency 


bond issue. 


* * 4 * > ~ > 

When the Post three weeks ago determined to tell the truth about 
the industrial conditions in this community and abandon the attempt to 
preserve silence and constantly to see a rosy hue, there was much remon- 
strance. It next began advising the adoption of quick measures to 


iford relief 

Mr. Chairman, I could fill the Recorp with such quotations 
from these and other papers from Pittsburg at the time. I do 
not blame the gentlemen of Pittsburg for not remembering 
such alarming conditions. They are fortunate in being able 
to eliminate from their memory all such distressing, torturing 
recollections. What was true of Pittsburg was true of many 
other cities throughout the country—and all under the glorious 
Dingley bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I 


statement that 
Reading was from a Pittsburg paper, because I try to read all 
the papers and I never saw anything of that kind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 


Pittsburg papers tried to conceal that fact from the American | 


people? 
GRAHAM. No; | Laughter. ] 
Mr. NKETTCHIN., what do you gentlemen mean by 
coining bere and affecting no recollection about this panic? 
| Laughter, | 
Mir. JOLINSON of South Carolina, It 
have had prosperity all the time. 
Mr. KIUPCHIN. 


they tried to tell the truth. 
Look he re: 


is a hallucination; we 
| Laughter. } 


tressed condition of the people and the depleted condition of the 
‘Treasury forced the Republican party to promise in its platform 
revision of the tariff and repeal of the Dingley Act? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
of the Dingley bill, but it was the newspapers desiring free 
pulp and advertising the fact that they wanted a revision of the 
tariff. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] They did not say 
they wanted to favor themselves, but they wanted a tariff 
revision, and they made such a fuss about it throughout the 
country that it has created such a strong sentiment for such 


revision that both parties, in their platform, committed them- | ¢jons it will necessarily. 
selves to tariff revision, and the uncertainty has paralyzed the | 


industries of this country to-day. 
side. ] 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
and are you now going to ruin the country? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
this bill are retained. 


| Laughter on the Democratic 


having been merged with the department on this side of | 


took exceptions to his remarks when he said that the | 
12,000 men were now out of employment in | 


Do you not know that there has been such 
au panie and sucha period of hard times for two years that the dis- | 


You have got free wood pulp in the bill, | 
| Laughter. ] 
Not if the main features of | 

| 


Mr. KITCHIN. Do you mean to say that President Roose. 
velt and President Taft were seeking to ruin the country when 
they demanded free lumber? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

| Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not think Mr. Taft 
favored such a revision as gentlemen on that side say he did. 

| Mr. KITCHIN. Your party is pledged to revision. Mr. Taft, 
| by his speeches throughout the country, is pledged to it. He 
| was for revision downward, instead of upward. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania understood it was upward, did he? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are in favor of revising it downward, 
are you not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; but not some of it. 
I am not in favor of wiping out the protection for American 
industries. [Laughter on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is in favor of revising it 
| downward if it does not touch one of Pittsburg industries, 
| but when it strikes one of them he is for revising upward. 
| [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. For the simple reason that 
Pittsburg has all kinds of industries; they are not confined to 
steel alone. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And every one of them protected by this 
| bill and by the Dingley bill. 
| Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 





Take the district that I 
| represent, or represent in part, it has varied industries, and 
| you can not touch any industry in America that you do not 
touch Pittsburg. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] interrupted me, Mr. Chairman, 
because, although according to latest estimates there are about 
| 90,000,000 people in this country, it is delightful to find that 
| out of that number there are at least two who do not know 
| that we have had a panic and hard times in this country for 
the last two years. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman knows that 
I did not state that. . 

Mr. KITCHIN. I simply state that I am glad that my two 
| friends from Pennsylvania did not know of the panic and the 
| distressing times we have had, and I take this opportunity of 

congratulating them on being the two most fortunately blessed 
| of all the millions of our people in not finding out that for the 
| last two years, under your Dingley Act, we have had panics and 
| hard times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
| ceeds further, I would like to ask if the removal of the tariff 
on lumber will not result in reducing the price of lumber, how 
will that removal aid the home builders, to whom the gentle- 
man refers, to build cheaper homes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is quite evident that the gentleman did 
not hear the first part of my talk. I said in the beginning, 
that while it would be a great blessing to millions of people in 

| the West and Middle West, as I shall show later, it would not 
| affect a single one of the southern mills, for the reason—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it make lumber any cheaper? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will not make lumber in the South, espe- 
cially on the Atlantic seaboard, any cheaper—I wish it would 
or affect us in the South, because in the section of Canada that 
will compete with us; that is, where the freight rates would 
| allow competition with the southern mills—even if Canada had 
| the timber—lumber is just as scarce as it is in the South and 

just as high as it is in the markets to which we ship. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then the present duty on lumber is not 
protective, but a revenue duty, and therefore not un-Democratic, 
according to the gentleman’s present party platform. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is neither a Democratic revenue duty, 


| nor is it in accordance with the Democratic platform. 


In the great West, in the great consuming States of Illinois, 


| Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, and all out 
It was not from the effects | jy that western section, removal of the tariff will make lumber 


cheaper to the consumer and will take the hand of the timber 


| monopolists from the necks of millions of our western people, 


and I shall show it before concluding. While you are on your 
feet let me ask you: Do you think it will make it any cheaper 
to the home builder in your section? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think if it results in increased importa- 


Mr. KITCHIN. Answer my question. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it will, and I think the tendency of 
it will be to injure the lumber industry in my section, and I do 
not hesitate to say that I am for my district and section before 
any other section. I am trying to look out for the best interests 


of my own district, assuming that the other fellows will do the 
same for theirs. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. You are like my friend here; you see nobody 
in your district exeept a few special interests that demand 
special privileges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You 
do not see in your district—indeed, you shut your eyes to the 
fact—that you have thousands of farmers, mechanics, merehants, 
and business men who need lumber in the daily conduct of their 
business life; thousands of men who desire to own homes to 
shelter their wives and children—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not see that there are thousands of 
farmers in your district who want to clear away their old log 
barns and put up better barns; you do not see the farmers in 
rvour district that have huts, who want to pull down those huts 
and build more comfortable homes; you do not see 

\ir. LANGLEY. I think I can see just about as far as the 
entleman can. 

Mr. KITCHLN. The trouble with you is you can not see over 
the shoulders of a protected interest or a trust to save your 
life, and yeu do not see the people in your district and State on 
the other side. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, yes; I do. I understand my district 

as well as the gentleman does his. I believe in protection, 
and that is the reason I am contending for this duty. I think 
protection helps all of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad you candidly confess that you are 
in favor of the duty for protection’s sake. What becomes of 
the plea of my Democratic colleagues that it is a Democratic 
tariff for revenue only? [Laughter.] 

This is our difference: As between millions of homeless 
American citizens in this country who desire to build homes to 
shelter their families and a few thousand lumbermen who de- 
mand special legislation to increase their revenues, I take my 

d with the millions of home builders, while you take yours 
with the protected few. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to have the gentleman 
explain to me how with free lumber the people in my section 

f the country in the Middle West can be affected? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is, of course, some timber in the west 
ern Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, along the north- 
western border, but the great timber fields of Canada lie in the 
Province of British Columbia, whieh borders the States of 
Washington and Idaho. The lumbermen of British Columbia 


can compete, if the tariff is removed, with the lumbermen of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and California, the great lumber 
regions of the United States, and from which, if the tariff is 
maintained, all your western country must soon get its lumber. 


A tdy of the situation and reading of the hearings will con- 


V » you that the main fight for protection on lumber was by 
the ltumbermen of the Pacific coast, in order to prevent com- 
ye m with them on the part of the lumbermen of British 
Columbia and to enable the large syndicates of timber owners 

lumbermen in these States to secure and maintain a monop- 


oly of timber holdings and lumber production and its sale 
throughout the whole West. They fear, and so contend, that a 
removal of the tariff would permit British Columbia to com- 
pete with them in the markets on the Pacific coast and in your 
western territory. They are demanding that the tariff be re- 
tained in order to keep your people of Kansas and the people 
of the West from having the benefit of competition in lumber. 
‘To whatever sections or markets the lumbermen of Washington 
| Oregon can ship, the lumber of British Columbia can go. 
MILLER of Kansas. Let me call the attention of the 


gentleman to the language he himself used in reference to the 
‘ t of the removal of the duty from lumber, so far as his own 

on of the country is concerned. He said that it would not 
be cheaper in the South, because of the freight rates. There 
are much lower freight rates by water from Canada to the ex- 
treme South than there are by railroads to the Central or Mid- 


dle West. 

KITCHIN. You are mistaken about the comparative 
fi rates between western Canada and the extreme South, 
and the freight rate to the Central or Middle West. Nor did I 
say that Canada could not compete with the South on account 
of treight rates. IL said that eastern Canada, even if the freight 
rates permitted, could not compete with the lumber of the 
South, and especially the southern seaboard States, in the north- 
rkets, because timber in eastern Canada was 
as scarce as it was in Maine or North Carolina. and lumber 
was as high there as in New York or New England: that she 
needed what she had for her own home consumption and her 
other necessary foreign trade. I said further that British Co- 
lumbia, the great new field of Canadian timber, could not ship 
3,000 miles aeross the continent to the North or East in compe- 


ern and eastern ma 


tition with us, 


tariff rate. 
Mr. MILLER 
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I want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if he will | man to vote according to the platform or instructions of his 


vote with me for an amendment to this bill as reported here 
which will increase the tax on beer and take the duty off of 
tea? [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will do it if your Republican machine 
here will give me the opportunity. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Well, I will vote with you gladly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
to make you vote for this tax on tea. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. No, Mr. Chairman; no party will 
compel me to vote against my convictions upon a question of 
this kind. [LApplause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; but you are going to say that they 
just kept talking about this tariff bill when the business of the 
country demanded its settlement, and that you would rather 
take what Senator ALpricu handed out to you than stand up 
for your own people. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. On that proposition, I want to say 


legislative matters, to yield to the consensus of opinion of the 
party to which I belong, instead of adhering blindly to my own 
judgment upon a question of this character. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. My friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] be- 
came very excited the other day when they commenced talking 
about a lumber trust. He said there was no lumber trust now, 
and there never had been one; and, as good-tempered as he 
usually is, he apparently got angry when one even intimated it. 

Well, if he is a lawyer and has followed for the last ten or 
fifteen years the courts in our country, he will find not only 
rumors of lumber trusts, but the actual trusts themselves. 
Why, in Toledo in 1907 a dozen or more lumbermen were in- 
dicted for being in a trust. They came right square up and 
pleaded guilty, and Judge Morris gaye them six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
tail lumbermen ? 
business. 


Did I, in a single sentence, defend the re- 
I said that I knew nothing about the retail 
I never was engaged in it, and know nothing about it. 


Oh, I am mighty afraid your party is going | 





I am a manufacturer, and, so far as manufacturers were con- | 
cerned, that was the only statement I made when I said there | 


was no combination, 

Mr. KITCHIN. You sell to the retailer? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, all you lumbermen admit there are re- 
tail lumber trusts most everywhere in the United States, and 
they could not exist a minute but for the cooperation of their 
inasters, the lumbermen of the United States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will you point to a single sentence of mine 
in which I defended the retail lumber dealers of the country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; but you deny that lumbermen ever had 
anything to do with a lumber trust. How long could the retail 
trust exist but for the sympathy and cooperation of the big 
lumber mills and associations? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My dear friend, I beg pardon; but the 
wholesale dealers are in no way responsible for the action of 
the retailers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us see. If you search the records in 
the Toledo case, in which the retail lumbermen pleaded guilty, 
you will find that in mitigation of punishment they put up the 
plea that they were forced into a trust because you lumber 
manufacturers of the West were in a trust, and they had to 
do it in self-defense. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
eratiec side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is absolutely nothing in that. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. 
for another question? 
considerate. 

Mr. KITCHIN, 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. It is both short and easy. 


The gentleman has been very kind and 
If it is a short question and an easy one. 


I was 


frank enough to state my position on the subject of free lumber | 


and increase of the duty on beer. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina answer this: If your party in caucus should 
agree that lumber should not go upon the free list, would you 
still vote with me as against your party? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no possibility of the Democratic 
caucus flying in the face of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman answer my 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the Democratic caucus sought to bind me 
or compel me to vote against the platform of my party relating 
to free lumber or to anything else, I would not be bound by it; 
but, under the rules of the Democratic caucus, it permits every 


Will the gentleman yield to me | 





nominating authority and the pledges made to his people before 
his election. Will your caucus protect you in doing this? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. The gentleman has not answered 
my question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have. I said absolutely I would vote for 
free lumber because it is in our platform and right, and a cau- 
cus could not bind me to vote otherwise. What will the gen- 
tleman do if his caucus seeks to bind him? 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I will not vote for the bill as it is 
now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then, the gentleman from Kansas and 
myself are certainly two good patriots of the House. [Laugh- 
ter.] You will not go with your colleagues if they are wrong 
and I will not go with mine if they are wrong. [Laughter.] 

Now to the gentleman from Michigan. If he will read 
the American Lumberman of July 13, 1907, the organ of the 


lumbermen, he will find that it records the fact that the North 
to the gentleman from North Carolina that I am inclined, in | 


Carolina Pine Association, composed of mills of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, at its meeting in Columbia, S. C., 
on November 15, 1905, adopted a price list on pine lumber, and 
that at a meeting held later, in Norfolk, Va., it adopted another 
price list. Did the gentleman from Michigan read that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the gentleman ever hear of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And yet the gentleman is a southern lumber- 
man. 

Mr. FORDNEY. J say there is no such thing in the South- 
west or anywhere else in the United States, and I defy the 
gentleman to furnish the proof to the contrary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have furnished the proof—the records in 
your own lumber journal. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, my friend; pardon me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much more proof would you want than 
the journal, the organ of you lumbermen, which states that the 
association which met at Columbia, January 25, 1905, adopted a 
price list, and so forth? Is not that some evidence of a trust or 
price agreement? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; not the slightest in the world. The 
gentleman's statement may be correct as to what some journal 
may have said, and I would not dispute him. I do not see how 
that furnishes any proof, however. Let me ask the gentleman. 
There is the Textile World, a paper published in Boston, Mass., 
which quotes prices on wool. What has the woolgrower in the 
State of Nevada to do with what is published in the Textile 
World in Boston? Nothing more than what you have referred 
to in the lumber journal. I do not deny that what the gentle- 
man says he saw may be true, but I know nothing about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But did the Textile World state that the 
woolen mills met and adopted a price list for their product? If 
so, to my mind, it would be evidence of a trust or price agree- 
ment among those woolen mills. 

Although the gentleman is a Republican and a protectionist, I 
presume he still has a conscience left, and I appeal to that. 
[Laughter.] Now, then, if the gentleman saw it in the organ 
of the lumbermen that an association of mills met at Columbia, 
8S. C., and at Norfolk, Va., and adopted a price list, would he 
not think that they had combined on certain prices which the 
consumer must pay? Would not the gentleman think that it 
was some evidence that they had entered into a price agree- 
ment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer that in my own way. The 
gentleman says that I, as a manufacturer in the South, wus a 
party to that, does he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not say that he is a party to that; 
but the gentleman asked for evidence of a trust—that is, a price 
agreement among mill men—and I produced it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Did the gentleman not say 
was in the association? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know whether the gentleman's 
firm is in it or not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know nothing about it, only that I am not 
a party to it and I deny that I have ever been. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, they did not let the gentleman in; they 
did not let him know what they did. He might be candid 
enough to give them away some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I deny that myself or my firm has anything 
to do with it. I know nothing about it. We have no connec- 
tion with it whatever, and therefore I deny the correctness of 
the statement that my firm has anything to do with such an 
arrangement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
connected with it. 


that my firm 


I never charged that you or your firm were 
I am going to take up a subject now that 
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does all about. Let us leave the 
question of the lumber trust. I believe I am going to con- 
vince the gentleman that there is a practical monopoly of 
the timber holdings in this country; that is, I will show to the 
gentleman and to the House that the great bulk of the standing 
timber supply of the United States is in the hands of a few 
people and syndicates; that less than one two-hundredths of 1 
per cent of our population owns more than 70 per cent of the 


standing timber in our country. While I could call witness 


the gentleman know 





) 


; after witness and read page after page of evidence from tariff- 
4 removal sources, my proof shall come from tariff advocates 
' only, and I am going to call the gentleman from Michigan as a 
1 witness before I am through. 

3 Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I will testify honestly. 

5 Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman will. One of the 
3 strongest tariff advocates, Mr. Chairman, in this country is Mr. 


He is one of the big star witnesses that 
He is secretary and treasurer 


R. L. McCormick. 
testified before your committee. 


of the timber company that has the biggest timber holdings of | 


any company in the world. 


Before this tariff agitation began, Mr. McCormick, on July 26, 
1907, at Tacoma, Wash., before an association of western lum- 
bermen, made a mest thoughtful and elaborate address on the | 


present and future timber supply. The statements in that spe ech 
as to the timber conditions are enough to alarm every patriotic 
citizen when he contemplates the situation which will in the 
future, even in this generation, confront our people. Of the 
1,.200,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in this 
according to his estimates, and 1,400,000,000,000 feet estimated 
by the department, he says that California has 200,000,000,000 ; 
Oregon, {00.000,000,000: and Washington, 200,000,000,000 ; Mon 
tana and Idaho, 100,000,000,000 feet. These five of the extreme 
West and Pacific coast States have practically three fourths of 
the standing timber of the country. It is estimated that 
Southern States have only 200,000,000,000 feet of pine; many 
than that. 
HUMPHREY of Washington. 
for a question? I just want to ask him about 
ad there for Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He estimates 200,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber for Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


country, 


1) +) 
» 
ail Lit 


estimates are lower 
Mr. Will the gentleman yield 
the figures that 


he re 


Ai 


Why, I have pretty near 






twice that much in my own district alone. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I repeat that there is 


that much standing timber in my district. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, you can not have anything like 400,- 
000,000,000 feet in your trict. If it would the 
proportion of the standing timber in this country for the Pacific 


dis so, make 


States much larger than has been estimated, and increase the 
seriousness of the timber situation. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I state that for the pur 


poses of taxation there are over 
timber in my district. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


} 


rhe company of the gentleman from whom 


I am quoting is the largest timber holder in the State of Wash 
ington, and he is in a position to know. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know how much 


timber his company holds. I know how much is standing thers 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman to possess 
in patience. I understand he says that he has 400,000,000,000 
feet in his district. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
standing in my district now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I w enlighten the gentleman on this sub- 
ject. The department the standing timber in 
ington at 193,000,000,000 Mr. R. L. MeCormick, 
company, timber holder in your State, 


nt 
nis Sol 


Four hundred billion feet 
1) 
estimates Wash 
feet. 
as I stated, is the largest 
estimates 200,000,000,000 

Mr. W. I. Stewart, a 
dress, in 1905, 
Association, 


friend 


feet 
an ad 
urers’ 


My 


large lumberman of the West, in 
the Washington Lumber Manni 
it, in 1905, 193,000,000, 000 


before 


estimated 


at 


Mr. Beaut of Texas informs me that the Pacilic Lum 
ber Trade Journal puts it at 196,000,000,000 feet. It is, ther 
fore, iu the light of these authorities, all tariff advocates, barely 
possible that the gentleman is slightly mistaken in bis te 


ment that his disirict alone has 400,000,000,000 feet of sta 
timber. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
for a minute, I will tell him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will, with pleasure, in a moment. Let 
now read from the interesting and instructive speech of 
McCormick : 

The trouble (increasing prices) lies not in the cost of manufacturing 
but im the dwindling supplies of the timber. 


If the gentleman will yiel 
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And again: 

To-day the fields of standing timber are known to be narrowing to 
the Pacific coast. Within half a dozen to ten years the Pacific coast 
will be the only source of great supply. * * * The westward march 


of civilization has consumed the forests until to-day the Pacific coast 
has three-fourths of the timber of the United States. 
Mr. Chairman, in the face of these alarming facts, it is not 


which Mr. MeCormick 


s the other | 


difficult to understand the great interest 
and his big timber company, 
of the West, have in maintaining a tariff that, in prohibiting 
competition of western Canada, w give them in a few years 
absolute control of the timber supply of the country. But 
most difficult to he me of my colleagues shall so 


sig syndicates 


as well a 


it 1s 


conceive W 





far forget the interest of the whole country as to be willing to 
make themselves and the southern lumbermen the cat’s paw for 
these large syndicates and timber monopolists, and to favor 
legislation the only result of which will aid them in fastening 
| tighter their chains around the peopl [Applause on the Dem 
| ocratie side. ] 
I will again quote: 
The standing timber in the Sta fw ngton a 1 
at 200,000,000,000 feet 5 © Let 1 y 
out the country at the rate it is now progressing, 1d 
increase so much in value at the end of twent irs t 
ing timber (in Washington) may worth nu than 
a 5 ° ° : 
Within ten years (at the present rate of cutting) all standing 
t of tl Rocky Mountains \y needed f | 
In corroboration of this statement I call to witne eye! 
man on this floor who lives in the States eas ( 
Mountains. Do we not see, day by day 1 ¢ St 
‘dwindling supply” of standing timber? Who owns se 
immense fields of standing timber in the West, v . 
three-fourths of our total supply No tar dy dis 
pute the testimony of Mr. D. FE. Sk ertainly ‘ I 
from Washington will not. He was of your 1 ft \ esses 
before the committee. He is a big lun rman of the Ws ‘ 
ber of the syndicate, an in this { s 


100,000,000,000 feet of standing | 


whose | 


d appear 


unmittee fre m the Pacif } st Lu ber Mat f ring (Ss 


w weeks ago 








| ciation. In a speech a fe \ 
| quet, so eloquently described by my f1 d Mr. J . 
| he declared that *90 per . ling t eI 
| cific coast States was held by sawmill operators orate and 
| individual ’—a very few ind \ rding f 
| the department the five States Vi 7 \ | 
| Oregon, and California ha 1.975 S I ull ¢ 
these mills are owned by t be ! s,s I 
panies ow Vv mills « 
My frie a Mr. We el col co ft S 
| timony of t: adve tes | ‘ et 0 
| deal in 1900 purchased 15 ee sa tho 1d feet, 40.000,000,000 
| feet of standing timber on the Pa more t 
|} amount of pi ti in 1 \ s of North Cat I 
Virginia It is now said to \ h &$3 1 ‘ ‘ 5 
It is estimated that the W t 
| more than 200,000,000,000 feet of tand r timber « { P 
oast much as the ) ! = 
States 
Let me W atts 
in the Seuth. \i S 
200 OOO OOOO ; \I I \ | 
the annual meeting S I 
Association, himself a 
OOO. 000.000 feet The Gove t ; } ¢ 
200.000.000.000 feet \l Zz. W. W ‘ ( 
Fern lumber journa in ’ 
es ited “not to exceed WO,000 I 1 
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nonresident witnesses, each of whose companies, in addition 
to their western holdings, owns several hundred thousand acres 
of timbered lands in the South. I wish to quote again from 


the organ of the lumbermen, the American Lumberman, of date 
July 5, 1907: 


Abeut five years ago a change came in the yellow-pine business. 
Stumpage went up in price, since it had passed into strong hands. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mill operators with large capital and extensive equipment began to | 


control a rge share of the product, and naturally asked profitable 
prices for it. 

Again, on October 3, 1908, it says: 

In the southern hard-wood and yellow-pine fields the small mills are 
practically eliminated. 

What does this mean? Stumpage went up in price, after it 
got out of the hands of the people, the farmers, in the South, 
because it had gone into the hands of the big capitalists. Lum- 
ber went up in price because “strong hands,” “ operators with 
large capital,” controlled its output. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] As far back as 1888, the American consul at 
Ottawa, Mr. Hotchkiss, in his report, and the Agricultural De- 
partment in its report, warned the people that the standing 
timber in large bodies was going into the hands of large capi- 
talists who would control the markets and the prices, 

The Southern Lumberman, a lumber journal, published at 
Nashville, referring to the conservation bill, on November 28, 
1908, declared that of the timber lands in this country to be con- 
served, the lumbermen owned 75 per cent to 80 per cent. 

I remind my good friend from Michigan that this evidence 
to the effect that 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the timber in this 
country is in the hands of a few lumbermen is from a tariff 
advocate, an organ of the southern lumberman, of your Mis- 
sissippi Company. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not put mein. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman any better than his fellow- 
lumbermen ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not any; but I insist that I do not belong 
to a lumber trust. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not now referring to a lumber trust. 
I am showing the House and the country that the standing tim- 
ber in this country is in the hands of an infinitely few of the 
people; or, in the language of the gentleman from Michigan, as 
I shall show later, “in strong hands,” and not in the hands of 
the people, the farmers, as some of my colleagues seem to think. 
The farmers own less than 6 per cent of the standing timber 
in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the Government owns more timber in my State than 
all the rest put together. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman, I think, will find that he is 
mistaken. But this—the government ownership—is included 
in the estimate of timber in his State. Excluding the govern- 
ment lands, you will find that the big holders own more than 
SO per cent of the remaining. Mr. Skinner, as before stated, 
put it at 90 per cent; that is, for the Pacific coast States, in- 
cluding Washington. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. Some of the lumbermen of the 
West were mighty clever on this point in their testimony. They 
attempted to prove that they owned a very small per cent of 
the forest lands. They failed to explain that in the govern- 
ment estimates of forest lands are included cut-over lands 
and lands of small, stubby growth that never produced timber. 
In some sections, from 10,000 acres a thousand feet of mer- 
chantable timber could not be cut. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman pardon me? A moment 
ago he spoke of the little mills being eliminated. Does he 
know that of the entire cut of lumber, 40,000,000,000 feet last 
year, 26,000,000,000 were cut by small sawmills, located in 
nearly every State of the Union? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know, nor does the gentleman 
know it, because it is not the fact. I am glad my attention 
is called to this. I am going to show him how mistaken he is. 
I have here the government report of November 18, 1908. It 
shows that there are 26,934 sawmills in this country, and that 
less than 8 per cent of them cut over 50 per cent of the 
40,060,000,000 feet. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. There is a 
lumber journal which gives a very complete statement of the 
lumber cut in this country. That lumber journal—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would really rather take the department’s 
figures. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘That lumber journal shows that out of the 
28,000 to 30,000 sawmills of the country, 26,000,000,000 feet 


— cut last year, out of the 40,000,000,000, at the small saw- 
mills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must be mistaken about that 
lumber journal. I have here the American Lumberman, the 
biggest lumber journal in the country, and in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1909, its editor shows that 1,667 mills produce prac- 
tically one-half of the total output of all the 26,934 mills in 
the country. Let me ask, What does the gentleman call a small 
mill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. A small mill is any mill that will eut 
10,000,000 feet per year or less. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a pretty good sized mill in my 
country. Neither does the government report nor any lumber 
journal in this country class such mills as small mills, 

Mr. FORDNEY. It would cut 12,000,000 a year, at the rate 
of 40.000 feet a day for three hundred working days in the year. 
A single-band sawmill is a small sawmill anywhere. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Over half of the mills in this country cut 
each much less than a half million feet a year. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To show that the most of the total output 
is cut by the big mills, I eall the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that, according to the government report and his lumber 
journal, over 15,000 of the 26,934 mills cut each, on an average, 
less than 1,000 feet a day. They do not cut for shipment, and 
their annual total cut is less than 10 per cent of the total output 
of the country. A farmer here and there has been wise enough 
to reserve a few acres of timbered land for plantation uses. 
These thousands of little mills are scattered about throughout 
the country on the farms and used to cut lumber for farm pur- 
poses and occasionally for the neighborhood supply. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When a sawmill in your neighborhood goes 
to cutting lumber, there is no opportunity or occasion for 
shipping lumber in from any other mill. Let me ask you how 
many mills, on an average, cut 500,000 feet a year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are over 15,000—to be accurate, 
15,168—that cut less than 500,000 feet a year each, in feet less 
on an average than 1,000 feet per day, and the remaining of the 
26,934 mills cut over that amount each. According to the report 
4,820 cut each on an average of 750,000 feet; the remaining few 
cut the balance of the total output. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Some over 15,000 out of the total in the 
country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. These little mills, 15.168 in number, while 
greatly swelling the total number of sawmills in the country, 
all combined cut no more lumber annually than the 714 mills 
in the State of Washington. 

Mr. FORDNEY. How about the 26,000,000,000 feet cut by 
these mills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is only in the gentleman’s imagination. 
They cut less than 4,000,000,000 feet. Now, let us return to the 
big stumpage owners. I have more proof to offer. From the 
Census Bulletin, No. 77, I read: 


The increase (in stumpage value) is due, not so much to a present 
shortage in the supply of lumber material in the country as a whole, 
as to the fact that the available supply of log stumpage is rapidly being 
bought up and withdrawn from the market. 

This had the sanction of the lumber organ, the American 
Lumberman, in its issue of July 6, 1907. 

Mr. Tift, of Georgia, a tariff-advocate witness, testified that 
the timber of the country had gone into “strong hands,” and 
gave this as one of the causes of the advance in the prices of 
stumpage and lumber. I ask the gentleman from Michigan if 
he does not believe this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I reply to the gentleman, I want to ask 
him 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you not believe it to be true that the 
timber of this country has gone into “ strong hands,” and this 
accounts for the high prices in lumber? Just answer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will not answer the question of the gen- 
tleman except in my own way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will ask the gentleman what caused the 
price of cotton to go up from 5 to 12 cents per pound in the 
last fifteen years in the South? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Cotton was more than 5 cents fifteen years 
ago, and it lacks 3 cents being as high as 12 cents now. But I 
am not going to be diverted. 

I have produced authority after authority and witness after 
witness from the tariff advocates themselves in proof of the 
contention that the timber of our country is in the hands of a 
few big holding companies and syndicates. I am now going to 
offer a witness so good and an authority so high that no tariff 
advocate will dispute, not even the gentleman from Michigan. 
This witness, this authority, is no more and no less than the 
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distinguished gentleman himself. [Applause and laughter.] 
Before the Ways and Means Committee he made this statement: 

On account of the depreciation of the forests of this country, which 
is rapid—and all men know that who know anything about the busi- 
ness—the timber holdings in the country in the past ten years have 
gone into strong hands instead of small holdings, and therefore a specu- | 
lative value has been put upon it. 


{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a minute. Have I made a state- 
ment——— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you doubt the weight and force of that | 
eminent authority? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, let me ask you-—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right; certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where have I made a statement to the con- 

trary? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I understood you the other day to stand here 
and say that our lumber was manufactured by thousands and 
thousands of mills, and that there was no such thing as a 
monopoly or a trust, and the people owned the timber. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I so insist yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, my friend, if you insist on that, you 
impeach your own te stimony, and I am not going to let you do 
that, for you are my witness. [Laughter and applause.] You | 
can not impeach your own testimony, and I will not do it, be 
cause I believe you are telling the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. What I stated heretofore is that I did not 
appear before the Committee on Ways and Means as a witness. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and during the hearings, in your voluntary state- 
ments and in your leading questions of the witnesses for your 
side you msde the best witness of them all. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You do not impeach my testimony when 
you say that I was the best. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the evidence is sufficient to 
sweep any intelligent mind in spite of itself to the conviction 
that the timber of this country is in the control of a few big 
companies and syndicates. While we can not with assurance 
predict the events of the future, in the light of the present 
situation of our timber supply it seems that Mr. McCormick 
stated a fearful and an alarming truth when he declared that 
within a few years the whole country would have to look to 
the Pacific coast as the only source of supply. With the rapid 
exhaustion of our timber of the South, which at the present 





rate will hardly wait for another generation to become com- | 


plete, unless inventive genius furnishes us a substitute, we must 
turn for our lumber across the continent to the timber syndi- 
“ates and monopolists, whose already strong arm we are asked 
to strengthen by a continuance of the tariff. These men of the 
syndicates, so few in number and owning so vast an amount 
of the standing timber of the West, are the great beneficiaries 
of the tariff on lumber, and every man who votes for tariff on 
lumber is voting for the timber kings and syndicates of the 
West, and not for a southern industry. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Its maintenance will give them the power 
to fix the price of stumpage and control the production of 
lumber. The fight for tariff is in the interest of the big timber 
kings of the Pacific coast. The other lumbermen are duped into 
the fight by them and their immense influence. For years the 
tariff has been written for their benefit. Tom Reed, in a speech 
in this House advocating tariff, declared that the great benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff on lumber were the lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast. The report of the Republicans of the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1894 showed the same thing. The Ameri- 
can Lumberman showed in its editorial of October 31, 1908,.that 
the real beneficiaries of the tariff were the timber and lumber- 
nen of the Pacific coast. 

Logs and round timber are now and have been for more than 
thirty years on the free list. Before the passage of the Dingley 
Act hundreds of millions of feet of logs were annually shipped 
from the Provinces of Canada into this country to the sawmills 
in the West near the border. In a few months after the Dingley 
Act was passed the Provinces of Ontario and British Columbia, 
the competitors of the western lumbermen, enacted in retalia- 
tion laws prohibiting the exportation of logs. As long as the 
Wyerhaeusers, the Walkers, the Smiths, and other timber- 
holding groups can induce us to maintain the tariff, just so 
long will these Canadian Provinces maintain their retaliatory 
laws prohibiting log exportation and the big western syndicates 
maintain a monopoly of the timber supply of the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. According to your statement I infer that 
you are in favor of the proviso in paragraph 197, that will 
compel Canada to let us have logs—free raw material. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I am coming to that proviso in a moment, 
and I am going to show you that it is the most miserable make 
shift for a reduction of tariff that was ever inserted in a tariff 
bill, and you have been tickled to death every day since it was 


| put there. You wrote it yourself. [Laughter.] 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me finish the subject of the exportations 
of logs and the effect of the tariff on it, and then I will gladly yield. 
Before the Dingley Act and the consequent prohibitive acts of 
the Canadian Provinces, the sawmill man of Oregon and Wash 
ington, if the big timbe r owners demanded exorbitant prices, 
could get his logs from British Columbia and ship to his mill in 
this country. And so with the sawmill man of Wisconsin, 


May I ask the gentleman a 


All ull 


reasonable stumpage charges by buying logs in Ontario and 
shipping down through the Lakes to his mill. 
But he must now pay the Weyerhaeusers, the Walkers, and 


other timber holders their own prices or get out of the business 


|} and permit them to monopolize the lumber production. The 


laws of Ontario and British Columbia forbidding exportation 
of logs are the direct result of the Dingley Act. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman's state 
ment is not a fact. That has not been true all the time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, it has been true since the Dingley bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; it has not; not all the 
time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is clearly in error. I have 
an authority on that, and it is my good friend Mr. Forpney, 
to show that you are just as much mistaken about that as you 
were about your 400,000,000,000 feet in your own district. 
{ Laughter. } 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am not mistaken about 
it, either. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to set him 
right? He is in a sense right in his statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is only occasionally 
that this is correct; sometimes we buy logs and sometimes we 
do not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to state it 
correctly? When the Dingley bill became a law there was a 
proviso in that law that stated that if Canada put an expori 
duty on logs, whatever that export duty amounted to should 
be added to the duty on rough lumber. Instead of putting an 
export duty on, Canada puts on an embargo, and does not per- 
mit logs to come into the United States at all except, tempo- 
rarily, when they let some come in from Puget Sound when 
they have a surplus of logs. It is optional with certain govern- 
ment officers to put the embargo on at will or take it off. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They do it occasionally 
on Puget Sound. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will enlighten you, gentlemen. I can not 
enlighten the gentleman from Michigan, I fear, because he was 
right the other day and is wrong now. You have not had a 
million feet of logs shipped from British Columbia in years. 
The fact is that on all the crown or government lands, which 
constitute practically all the timber lands, they forbid any ex 
portation of logs on account of the Dingley Act, but an indi- 
vidual who owns a little over there—and individual or private 
ownership constitutes less than 5 per cent of the timber lands 
can ship the logs to this country. Such exportation amounts to 
little or nothing. My friend from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] 
stated before the Committee on Ways and Means: 

When the duty was placed on lumber by the Dingley bill, then was 
when the embargo was put on logs in British Columbia. 

Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated that a minute ago, and I repeat it 
now. Let me ask the gentleman, Is he in favor of bringing logs 
from Canada into our markets? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is not the gentleman in favor of it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So am I. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘Then put the proviso into the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to get to 
the little “ joker,’ the gentleman’s proviso in the tariff bill. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Donotcallita“ joker.” [have not made any 
“bones” about it. It isa straight out and out proviso. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman answer my 


question now? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but I prefer going on with a discussion 
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of the proviso of the gentleman from Michigan, 
with your qué Sstion. 
r. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 


But go ahead 


I just wanted to ask the gen- 


tleman wl good virgin forest was worth in his State? 

\ir. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman mean—by the thou- 
‘ ? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. By the acre. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have not much virgin forest left, and it 
is not u | to sell by the acre, Pine timber is worth from $2.50 
to $3 per thousand on the stump now. Of course, if it is right 
m railroad it would be worth more, but that is about the 

EDWARDS of Kentucky. The gentleman can give me 
approximately the price per acre. 

KITCHIN. We do not sell it by the acre. A man goes 
over it and estimates it by the thousand feet, and pays so much 


for it by the thousand or in the lump tract. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I will say that I have a propo- 


sition from North Carolina people to sell some acreage, and I 
wanted to know if they were asking too much. 


] 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell you that if you fool one of those 





No Carolina fellows that has got any pine timber standing 
there how, you are welcome to all the profit in it. [Laughter.] 
You fellows went down there ten or twenty years ago and 
Too our farmers out of all the standing timber they had for 
a mere song; but they have a little patch here and there, and | 
you are not going to fool them any more. [Laughter.] You | 


better get a mighty good lawyer and a timber estimator when 


you » there. Another thing, you better get a good team, be- 
( you have got to ride a long ways in North Carolina before 
you find any farmers who have any standing timber to sell. 
[1 ght 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I thank the gentleman for 


that information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is all owned by the large stumpage-syndi- 
cate holders. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I would like to know if the 
gentleman will furnish me the information as to what good pine 


framing lumber, 12 to 16 feet long, is worth in his country 
f. o. b. cars shipping point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Two by eight, for instance? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That brings from $15 to $20; it depends 
upon the grade 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Free on board cars at shipping 


. KITCHIN, Yes. The lowest grade of it, the cheapest 
grade, about $12.50 at the mill and anything from there to 
$20. If is No. 1 heart stuff, it will bring 

Mr. EDWARDS of 
pine framing 

Mr. KITCHIN, 
there. [Laughter.] 


Aly 
\! 





Kentucky. I am talking about ordinary 
Oh, we do not have any ordinary stuff down 


EDWARDS of Kentucky. It is all extra fine, is it? I 
will just say to my friend that he has my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Minter] scared to death about the exhausting of these for- 


ests, and I was trvil1 to find an investment for him down in 
his country in stumpage. I am sorry he could not give me the 


information. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


and get some good investments if he had the I would 


money. 


+] 11 the gentleman ‘here .¢ ro | : : sep ‘ 
I will tell the ntier where he could go | a law that it will reduce the tariff one penny? 


suggest that he go to the State of my friend ForpNrey—Michi- | 
gan. Mr. W. I. Stewart, a tariff advocate, in an address before | 
a western lumber association in 1905 stated, and my friend from 
Mik 


higan corroborated him in a statement before the committee 
that, “ For every three years during the last thirty years white 
pine has made an average increase in value of 100 per cent.” 

Twenty years ago your white pine could be bought in that 
State for from $3 to $5. Mr. Stewart says it is now worth $15 
to $20, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] said 
it is now worth $25 on the stump. I tell you, you get into the 
syndicate; perhaps the gentleman is already in it [laughter]; 
but I advise any man who wants to make a good investment to 
get in, if he can, on the ground floor with Brother Forpnry and 
his crowd. [Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, the gentleman pays me a great compli- bill became a law 


ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
it. [Laughter.] 
out pointing my finger [laughter], and, honor bright, did you 
not really trick the Ways and Means Committee—I do not mean 


That is because I like you and you deserve 


Now, I want to look square in your face, with- | 





it in an offensive way—when you inserted that little proviso in | 


the bill? [Laughter.] 


Mr. FORDNEY. No; not in the slightest. The proviso was 


explained fully to every member of the committee, and, in fact, 


some of the committee members helped me frame the proviso. 
Iam nota lawyer. I know but little about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe that if I were on that committee 
you could not have fooled me in putting it in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. But the gentleman is a free trader. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I was for a high protective tariff, I would 
have whispered to you with a wink, “ ForpNry, you are the 
smartest man I ever saw for getting that thing through the 
Ways and Means Committee, when they wanted to revise the 
tariff downward.” [Laughter.] I ask you now, honor bright 
[laughter], if you believe, if this bill passes with that proviso 
in it, that the tariff rates will be reduced a penny on any lum- 
ber imported? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
logs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not talking about Canada giving up 
her logs. Do you not know it is impossible for every one of the 
Canadian Provinces to repeal and revise their customs and poli- 
cies relative to taxation and rebates on timber, pulp wood, and 
so forth, in order to meet that provision? Every one, as I shall 
show later, of the Provinces, and each subdivision of them, must 
comply; otherwise the reduction in the Payne bill has no 
application, even to those that do comply. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; it is not, because Canada always did 
give us her raw material until the Dingley bill became a law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken, if he means to 
say that there was no export tax on logs, pulp wood, and no 
rebate on wood manufactured there, in some of the Provinces, 
even before the Dingley Act. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. In one 
single year 400,000,000 feet of logs were towed from Canada 
into the State of Michigan. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But at that time, before the Dingley bill, 
there was an export tax by some of the Provinces on logs, and 
some did not impose the tax; and there always has been an 
export tax or a rebate on pulp wood sold by the government— 
as it owned practically all the timbered lands—if manufactured 
in the Provinces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There never was—never has been—an ex- 
port tax on logs in our history. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman he is mistaken 
about that. The hearings in 1890, 1897, and the recent hearings 
will show that he is in error, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think you are mistaken. There never 
has been an export tax on logs in my memory, at all events. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are mistaken about that. Quebec has 
always allowed a rebate; Ontario has an embargo now; but 
Quebec and Ontario allowed a rebate on pulp wood to the manu- 
facturers there, and Ontario at one time and another prior to 
the Dingley Act imposed a small export tax on logs. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am talking about logs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But now to the gentleman’s proviso. 
this House to know—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated to the House the other day just 
what you are going to state now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; you have not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I stated that that was—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you think if this bill passes and becomes 
If so, you are 


It will not, unless Canada gives up her 


I want 


the worst mistaken man in the world. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not want it to and did not so intend it. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I told you you made the best witness azainst 
your own cause I ever saw. [Laughter.] The gentleman ad- 
mits that he put it in there for the purpose and with the in- 
tention of not having a single foot of lumber under this bill 
ever reduced one penny, and it will not reduce it. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Unless Canada gives up to us her raw ma- 
terial. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Canada—that is, each one of her many 
Provinces—has never given to us or any Nation raw material, 


| in the way contemplated by that proviso. 


Mr. FORDNEY. She never prevented it until the Dingley 

Mr. KITCHIN. You really must not have understood your 
proviso. But I can not believe this. You knew what you were 
doing when you wrote it. Ontario and British Columbia never 
prohibited exportation of logs until the Dingley bill; but On- 
tario, at times before, and also Quebec, imposed a small export 
tax, which, under your proviso, would debar them and all other 
Provinces, and, consequently, our own people, from the benefit 
of the reduction under the Payne bill. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. If there is anything I do not understand, 
please tell me, and I will be happy to know it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me again enlighten you. You said it 
was never intended to reduce—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not unless she gives up her raw: material. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
with the proviso, is simply a makeshift to deceive the American 
people, who want removal or reduction of the tariff on lumber, 
[Applause 





and at the same time to satisfy the lumber interests. 
on the Demoeratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Have I attempted to deceive anybody? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not say you have, but I do say you have 
been the smartest fellow that ever tackled the Ways and Means 
Committee. [Laughter.] You have got a provision in it that 
makes a pretense that you are giving to the American people 
some reduction in lumber when, at the same time, you acknowl- 
edge it is not actually going to do it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have intended simply that the United 
States Government shall not give up one penny of our revenues 
on imports of lumber unless Canada gives up her free raw ma- 
terial. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is more to it, as I shall prove. There 
never has been a “ joker” or proviso like this upon the statute 
books and there never has been a bill presented to this House 
containing one like it. 

Mr. HARDY. Read the proviso. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You talk about your not being a lawyer. 
There is not a Philadelphia lawyer who could have imposed 
upon any committee such an ingenious proviso as you did upon 
Chairman Payne, Mr. Datzetr, and the other members of the 
Ways and Means Committee whom you hypnotized into the 


I want the House to know that this schedule. 
| 
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belief that it was all right and the tariff on lumber would be | 


reduced. Let me read it: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdi 
vision of government shall impose an export duty or other export charge 
of any kind whatsoever upon or any discrimination against any forest 
product exported to the United States— 

It does not say on logs, but on any forest product—wood pulp, 
cord wood, kindling wood—— 

A MemBer. Toothpicks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Toothpicks or anything. 
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years and years, and she has got to repeal that before a single 
foot of lumber or timber can come in here under the Payne 
reduction, not only from Quebec, but from any of the Provinces 
or sections of Canada, though every other Province or section 


complies fully with the proviso. Ontario at times levied, before 
the Dingley bill, an export tax upon cord wood and logs. 
In other words, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Iberta, New Brunswick, and all her other Provinces—each 
Province has her separate government, like the different States 
of our Union—cach must revoke her policy and repeal her fo 


est-product laws before the Payne reduction applies. All m 
do so and meet every requir tment 
Province, yet that one is suffi 


} 


of the proviso but one little 
to make the Dingley Act, the 

present tariff, apply to all Canada and her Provinces. 
A little Province like Alberta or New Brunswick could grant 
a rebate or impose, to raise revenue, an export tax of 10 cents 
a cord of wood or a thousand feet of logs or a thousand 
shingles; this would keep out, under the Payne rate, all forest 
products of all Canada. I will ask the gentleman from Michi- 





| gan if that is not true? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Surely. That was so intended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A few moments ago, during a colloquy with 
the gentleman as to Canada levying an export tax on logs before 
the Dingley Act, I asked the librarian to send me Senator 
Allison’s speech on the tariff in 1SSS. I now have it. In his 
speech made in the Senate October 8, 1SSS8S, on page 9289, you 
will find that he stated that prior to 1888 Canada had put an 
export tax on logs. She then had a tax of $1 per thousand 
feet—that is, some of her Provinces. 

And in 1888, and before then, and in 1897 there was in some 
of the Provinces an export tax on logs, also on pulp wood, but 
when the Dingley bill put from $2 to $4 tariff on their lumber 
Ontario and British Columbia retaliated by passing the acts 


| forbidding exportation of logs, as I previously stated. 


Or if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- | 


ernment forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest product to 
the United States in any way, there shall be imposed upon all the forest 


products of such country, when imported into the United States, the | . , . 7 
| logs coming in from Canada, because as long as I can remem 


duties prescribed in section 3 of this act. 

That is, the present Dingley Act rate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. She could not ship any of her products and 
get the benefit of the rates fixed in the new bill unless she gives 
us her raw material, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not yet cailed attention to the beauty 
of your trick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do not call it a trick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I commend you. I congratulate you. I think 
that is the smartest thing I ever saw in a bill in my life. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Simply wise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I call especial attention to the words of the 
proviso: “There shall be imposed upon all the forest products 
of such country,” and so forth, the Dingley Act rate. You will 
notice that if any dependency, Province, or other subdivision 
of government—a county, city, or township—imposes any ex- 
port tax, rebate, restriction in any way, then the Dingley rate 
and not the Payne reduction applies to all forest products ex- 
ported from all sections of “such country,” and not simply 
from the province, dependency, or subdivision imposing such 
tax, rebate, etc 

Not only does the Dingley rate apply to the “ Province, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of government” which imposes 
the tax or rebate, but to all other sections or Provinces of such 
country, although all the “ Provinces,” and so forth, but one 
fully comply with this provision. 

The act of one little Province of Canada or one little sub- 
division of a Province, although every other section and Prov 
ince or subdivision meets in toto the terms of the proviso,.is 
sufficient to prevent reduction of the tariff on the forest prod- 
ucts of Canada and all her Provinces. 

Mr. FORDNEY. All of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. For years, perhaps fifty years or more, 
Quebec, one of the Provinces of Canada, a subdivision of the 
Canadian government, has either put an export tax on logs or 
pulp woods or allowed her own manufacturers a rebate on pulp 
wood manufactured in the Province. It is a part of the policy 
of her government. It does not hurt us. It does not hurt the 
outside world. But it is a policy that she has pursued for 


Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Perhaps the gentleman is correct that at 
times there was an export tax. The gentleman made a state- 
ment a minute ago that there was an export tax, too. Now, I 
think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I am not mistaken; but I am not going 
to let the gentleman turn me away from this provision. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think Senator Allison was mistaken. I 
never remember of a time when there was an export tax on 


Will the gentleman permit me? 


ber, up to the time of the adoption of the Dingley bill, logs did 
come from Canada into the United States without an export 
tax, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Are you willing to admit now, and give your 
judgment as a Representative of this House, that if this bill 
becomes a law with this provision in it, not a single Ameri 
ean hand will feel the sensation of cheaper lumber from t! 
Payne bill and not a single foot of lumber will come into thi 
country from Canada except under the rates of the Dingley 
bill? Is not that your judgment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is your judgment? 


Mr. FORDNEY. My judgment is that if this bill becomes 
law with that proviso as it now is—which I hope it will, but 
fear it will not—Canada must give up her raw! ] 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
the Dominion - 

Mr. FORDNEY (continuing). 
terial, or the present rate of duty on her forest products, as pr 
vided for in the Dingley bill, will apply. I hay 
stated that, and state it again. I can not make it any clearer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that someone appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee and persuaded them that tl 
proviso was complying with the Republican platform, and the 
gentleman from Michigan, in his speech on Saturday here, u 
the statement that it was in accordance with the R bli 
platform, and read the Republican piatform to prove his asser 
tion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 


No; but this relates to any little Provine 
She must give up her raw ma 


. ¥ ” ? 
e repeated 


Providing for raw mate 


Mr. KITCHIN. If that is his construction of it, I am going 
to show him I know more about his own platform than h 
does. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think you would change your polities if 
you knew as much about our platform as I do. Laughter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. One of the many reasons why I am not 
Republican is because I know too n h about them and their 


platforms. [Laughter.] However, I have never Lad any hard 


feelings toward my Republican friends. 


Mr. FORDNEY., 


Not at all. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I have known a great many good Republi- 
cans in my own State, and I am most grateful to many of 
them When I first commenced the practice of law they were 
very kind to me, and if it had not been for the number of them 
on the criminal side of the docket my family and I would have 
had a hard time. [Great laughter.] I have reason to believe 
that many of them think very kindly of me, for I do not reckon 


there is a man in the country my age who has kept more Re- 
publicans out of the penitentiary than I have, [Great laughter 
and applause. | 


Mr. FORDNEY. If anybody in your district doubts that you 
are a splendid fellow, have them call on me. [Great laughter.] 
Mr. KITCHIN. My friend Mr. Forpney, in his speech a 
few days ago, justified that provision on the ground that it was 
in necordance with the maximum and minimum clause of the 
platform of his party. His platform does not sanction it. Now, | 
let me read you the Republican platform: 
The maximum its to be available to meet discriminations by foreign | 
countries against American goods entering into those countries. 
Will you be willing to change the proviso in harmony with 
your platform, makin 
nation is made against American goods entering their country? | 
such a provision will be all right, because there is not a Proy- 


g it effective only in event any discrimi- | 


~ 

ince of Canada that will discriminate against American goods 

entering there, None discriminates against us now. Our goods 

enter on the same terms of equality as the goods of Germany, 

France, and all other countries. :If any of them should dis 
‘imi gainst our goods entering there, then your platform 

demands the operation of the maximum rate as to the Province 


Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Do you not believe you have been a 


rood 
witness this evening? 


Now, did your platform justify that 
provision? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe it does. If it does not, I would 
e to have it amended so that it should. 

Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If Canada put an embargo upon her wheat 
and would not permit wheat to come into our country, would 
you be in favor of Canadian flour coming into our m: | 


lik 


rkets? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would if our flour was controlled by a 
flour trust and our people needed bread. [Applause.] The lan- 
guage of your proviso is broader, more extensive, and, I may 
say, more ingenious than the case you put. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Can you give to me any language that 
could make it 4ny stronger? As a good lawyer, which I give 
you credit of being, can you give me any stronger language by 
which it could be put into that proviso? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No living man, in order to keep out that 
Canadian lumber under the Payne bill and bring it in under the 
Dingley bill, conld express it any better. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.}] The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court could not 
express it better than you have expressed it to accomplish your 
purpose. To the gentlemen from Kansas and the gentlemen 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other Republican Members 
who favor this bill with the idea of getting a reduction of the 
tariff on lumber, I want to say to them that never a penny re 
duction will they g 
bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, my friend, that decision, coming from 
you, convinces me that it is quite correct. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to show you 
how our lumber friends took this Payne reduction at first and 
how afterwards they “ caught on” to the proviso. Just as soon 
as the bill was reported the papers thronghout the country—I 
will not say it is your plan, but you were conscious of it al! the 
time and sat back tickled to death with it [laughter]—stated 
that you had reduced lumber one-half. The Associated Press 
sent out over the 10,000 wires that stretch the country the glad 
news to the millions of consumers that the Payne bill had re- 
duced the tariff 50 per cent, had cut it one-half on lumber, and 
that they were going to get cheaper lumber, and you laughed. | 
| Laughter. } 

Mr. FORDNEY. You said you would not point your finger | 
at me any more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then came telegrams from the lumber- | 
men in my district, “ Fight the reduction; it will ruin us.” | 
Then came telegrams to the other Congressmen from lumber | 
districts saying, “The Payne bill is going to destroy the lumber | 
business of the South.” | 

Rly friend and colleague Mr. Pov, in his speech the other | 
day, which was printed in the Recorp this morning, said a lum- 
berman in his district had written him that it would ruin him 


ret as long as such a provision remains in the 
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to cut the duty one-half. Then came the American Lumberman 
of March 20, with protest after protest from the lumbermen 
all over the United States in it. My friend from Michigan 
takes it, I think. It is full of protests. But its editor, after 
he had time to study it and think about it, virtually says to the 
lumbermen, “ Boys, be still; you are not hurt.” I will quote 
from the editorial: 


But, after all, a careful examination of the bill shows that the Ways 
and Means Committee— 

I call Brother MILier’s attention to the fact that you have got 
to examine this bill “ carefully” [laughter]— 

sut, after all, a careful examination of the bill shows that the Ways 
and Means Committee did take a broader view of the matter and has a 
clearer conception of the situation. 

[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

You Minnesota Republicans, whose state platform demanded 
free lumber, and you Wisconsin Republicans, whose legislature 
instructed you to vote for free lumber, and you South Dakota 
Republicans, whose state convention declared for free lumber, 
and you Ohio Republicans, whose legislature memorialized you 


| to vote for free lumber, do not be fooled by Brother Forpnry’s 


proviso; his “joker.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I do not know why the gentleman 
from North Carolina should insist that I give more careful con- 
sideration to this bill than I have already done. My cursory 
examination of it led me to believe that the gentleman from 
North Carolina was right about it. A more careful consider- 
ation might lead me to believe that he is wrong about it, and it 
probably would. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is what I am afraid about. You have 
some provisions in it that are all right, but I am afraid after 
these protected beneficiaries and after the Senate gets through 
with you, all of you will give more “ careful consideration ” to 
it and will vote in the interest of the trusts and against the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me read further from the American Lumberman: 

This is an important provision, and makes some amends for the re- 
duction against which the lumbermen protested. There is hope in this 


provision. 


| Laughter. ] 

They are satisfied with it, gentlemen. This journal insisted, 
however, that the Ways and Means Commitiee ought to have 
had the courage to come out and put on the $2 duty in the 


open, without hiding the protection in this proviso, as the 


| lumbermen had come to the Ways and Means Committee and 


made a straightforward, open fight—that the Ways and Means 
Committee ought to have measured up to the responsibility of 
courage and put back the Dingley rate, and not obscure it in 
a provision like that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Dingley bill does not give us the raw 
material. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Brother Forpney, you have already ad- 
mitted yourself and your case out of court. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is not that right? Under the Dingley bill 
we do not get the raw material from Canada, 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not get it because of the Dingley 
bill, as I just told you a little while ago. tritish Columbia 
and Ontario, from which you formerly could secure logs, ac- 
cording to your own statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee, retaliated because of the Dingley bill and absolutely 
prohibited the exportation of logs to this country. 

And that gives the stumpage holders ip the great West an 
absolute monopoly, and they are determined that the tariff shall 
remain as it is, so as to make Ontario and British Columbia 
keep in foree their retaliatory measures against exporiation 
of logs. Remove the tariff and they will at once repeal these 
retaliatory acts, and the sawmill men and the men who wish 
to engage in the business will not be held up by the timber 
syndicates of the West. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If we could get the raw material as we did 
under the Wilson bill, you would destroy the monopoly? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know Mr. Goodyear? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is a big lumberman, whose companies 
own hundreds of thousands of acres of timber lands in the West 
and in the South, and is a tariff advocate. He is president, I be- 


| lieve, of the largest lumber company in the South. In 1897 


he appeared before the Ways and Means Committee in favor 
of the rate under the Dingley tariff bill. He declared in his 
testimony that any duty that would keep logs from being ex- 
ported from Canada to this country would destroy many saw- 
mills along the border in this country and throw thousands of 
men out of employment. 

After the Dingley bill was passed exportation of logs was 
prohibited, and it did throw thousands of laboring men out of 
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employment and destroyed many of your mills; and your Ameri- 
can laborers, in order to get better prices, went to Canada and 
were employed by the lumber mills there. By the way, that 
fact itself knocks up all the lumbermen’s plea about oriental 
cheap labor in Canada. Why, the Southern Lumberman stated 
in December, 1908, that American laborers that had been work- 
ing at the sawmills of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin had 
gone to Ontario. They went there because they could get bet- 
ter wages than your people in the Northwest that owned an 
absolute monopoly of the stumpage would pay them. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is a sad mistake. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not taking this from any free-trade 
lumber advocate now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Where does the gentleman get his informa- 
tion that Canadian wages are higher in the sawmills than in | 
the United States? | 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
man, published in Nashville, Tenn., an organ of the lumbermen, 
but he does not read it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is a Democratic paper. | 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know its politics. I do know it is | 
one of the strongest and hottest tariff advocates in this country. 
I will read from the issue of December 5, 1908. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who is this by? | 

Mr. KITCHIN. The editor of the lumber journal. | 

Mr. FORDNEY. Who is the gentleman making the statement? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me read: 


In Ontario and one or two other central Provinces the difference in 


The gentleman takes the Southern Lumber- 


wages | 


Between them and the United States— 
seems to be slight. Most of the labor employed there is American labor, 
which has gone over to Canada during the past six or eight years, as 
lumber operations have decreased on our side of the line in the Lake 
States, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is that an editorial? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I put my opinion against it, and I do not 
think there is 1 per cent 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman put his opinion against 
that of Mr. Pinchot, a tariff advocate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On what subject? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Comparative cost of labor here and in 
Canada. 

Mr. FORDNEY. As to American labor employed in Canadian 
mills? 


Mr. KITCHIN. American labor here and Canadian labor 
there. I am going to show you tariff advocates that labor in 
Canada is as high as here. It is said that Mr. Pinchot was a 
strong advocate for the removal of the tariff on lumber until 
the big banquet at the New Willard, which he did not attend, but 
which all the lumber friends did. Then he wrote a letter to 
Mr. PAYNE on March 12, just before we returned here in extra 
session. In that letter he says: 

The average cost of logging and the manufacture of lumber is prob- 
ably as great in Canada as it is in the United States. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Did the gentleman from Michigan read that letter? 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, he said that, did he not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
anything to show that Mr. Pinchot ever favored free trade in 
lumber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The point is not whether he ever favored 
free trade in lumber or not, but what did he say about the dif- 
ference between American and Canadian labor wages. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not understand me. 
Has he anything where Mr. Pinchot ever went on record asking 
for free trade on lumber? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood, and every man on the Ways 
and Means Committee understood—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. I am one of that committee, and I 
hever understood. 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). Except the gentleman from 
Michigan, and now, honor bright, again [laughter], in his first 
testimony did he not leave the impression on everybody except 
the gentleman from Michigan that he was in favor of free trade 
on lumber? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Never in his life. 
to that effect in my presence. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, then, I will say that every other man 
in the United States who had been keeping up with him sup- 
posed he was at one time in favor of free trade in lumber: but 
when he wrote the letter from which I quoted he was a tariff 
advocate. 


He never uttered a word 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Had been supposed to be, yes; but ask any 
member of that committee who is present here if he ever stated 
that to them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman is right, that makes his 


statement so much the stronger. Here is a distinguished man, 
as the gentleman claims, and a lifelong advocate of a tariff 
on lumber, who admits that labor is as high in Canada as over 
here. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
moment? 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Certainly. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from North Caro 
lina will yield, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, I will state, did more to 
build up the sentiment in favor of free lumber than any ot! 

| man on the American Continent, and he educated Pres 
Roosevelt into sending in those messages here in favor of free 
lumber to conserve the American forests. [Applause.] And 


he helped convert me. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Will 
you get that information? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
[ Laughter. ] 
Mr. FORDNEY. How did it get there? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because he was everlastingly | 


the gentleman per 


| lowing around here for free lumber to preserve the forests. 
[Laughter and applause.] In that very same speech of Mr. 
McCormick’s, that I read that very same night it was deliv 
ered, Mr. McCormick was wedged between Mr. Pinchot, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Roosevelt, on the other, and all three of 


them made speeches in favor of free trade in lumber to conserve 
the American forests. 


Mr. FORDNEY. I beg to differ with the gent I thinl 
he is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The poi I make s this: These lumber 
tariff advocates have scared our lumbermen and some of om 
| friends here from the South to death about this “ cheap, pauper- 
ized oriental’ labor in Canad I have received hundreds 


of letters and resolutions from chambers of commerce and 


lumbermen and lumber associations all through the South pro- 
testing against any change in this tariff schedule, because, they 
claim, it would force them to compete with “ pauperized, 
oriental” labor in Canada. I want to say that this decep- 


tion has been practiced by tariff advocates for years on the 
American people in respect to thi . 
during the hearings under the McKinley bill, which reduced the 
tariff on lumber 50 per cent, as the Payne bill proposes—and 
that did not have this proviso in it—lumbermen from the West, 
from the gentleman’s State, Michigan, came here and protested 
against any change in the lumber schedule 

They got up just like they do now and spoke about 
oriental pauperized labor, declaring that Canada was only pay 
ing 50 per cent of what we were paying here, until finally a od, 
straight fellow from the gentlema 


lumber question. In 1890 


n’s own town, Mr. Lo 


| got up, after one or two witnesses before the committee had 
pointed to him as one who knew al! about tl ndition of labor 
in Canada. He said that gentlemen were mistaken about ft! 
| difference in the cost of labor over there and here, and frrt! 
| said: 

It costs a little more to lumber in Canada than it ! 

He showed, too, that our labor y ! h more efficient, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Now, will the gentleman par 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no doubt about it n 
it costs twice as much to put a thousand feet of logs onto the 





market in Canada and co! rt it into lumb s it does in tl 
State of Mississippi, but that is not due to the difference in t 
cost of labor altogether. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a most valuable admission, coming 


from the high priest of lumber protective tariff. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, pardon me; but I want to do the 
tleman justice and do justice to my friend Loveland In ¢ 


ada the country is very rough, and the timber on th 
all cut off, and they must go back to the head of tl 
in the rough countries, where is expensive to get supplies l 


build roads and such like; and those are the things iat « 
into the cost of getting out tl ber. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But let us turn to the hearing on the D 
bill in 1897. They came again before the Ways and Means 
Committee and asked for the Dingley tariff rate, which was 


finally given, to protect them from the “cheap | ‘ ed 
labor” of Canada; and again we find some straight, square 


lumber-tariff advocates knocking out the ery of cheap Canadian 
labor. 
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Let me read from a memorial filed by some lumber manu- 
facturers in the State of Maine, all tariff advocates, before the 
committee : 

The cost of getting supplies and labor on the Maine side of the river 
will average about 25 per cent greater than on the Canadian side. The 
difference in expense is largely in the cost of getting supplies to the 


lumber camps on the Maine side. 


At the recent hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee it was testified by men who employed labor, both here and 


in Canada, that labor, if anything, was a little higher in British 
Columbia; and this is the Canadian Province in which my 
friends, Mr. Humpurey and Mr. CusHMAN, of Washington, 
have held up this oriental, Japanese, Chinese, and Hindoo 


pauperized-labor bugaboo. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Pardon me, that statement comes from Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. Rogers, who are manufacturing in British Co- 
lumbia, advocating free trade, because they want to get their 
lumber into the West and North Dakota. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to read from one of the strongest 
tariff advocates from the State of Washington, who said the 
same thing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


Just a question. I am 


going to ask the gentleman this: The gentleman does not con- | 


tend that on the Pacific coast and in British Columbia that no 
oriental labor is used? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not. I have seen the pretty pic- 
tures produced in the hearings and printed here that show 
some 200 Orientals. 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
that is true. 
mills in the State of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not talking about shingle mills, 
talking about lumber mills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
out of 110,000. Now, I want the gentleman to be fair—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. You will find on page 3170 a memorial from 
your Pacific coast lumbermen admitting that they employ about 
2.000 Orientals in their mills; that is, they say they do not ex- 
ceed that number. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
sawmills to some extent in Washington. In order to hoodwink, 
in order to stir up prejudices of the American people against 
the Canadian lumberman, they had photographs made of Ori- 
entals working in the mills of British Columbia and put them 
on exhibition here. They had an energetic kodaker to go through 
the country in British Columbia, and he found about 150 or 200 
Orientals working at the different mills there, and they have 
had these pictures printed in the Hearings and have scattered 
them broadcast throughout the country, as if all the laborers there 
were Orientals. Yet that same kodaker could go to the 2,000 
Orientals working at the mills in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California and get enough pictures to fill this book. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
how these photographs happened to be taken. 
at my request—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. You were very careful not to take pictures 
of the Hindoos and Japanese at work in the Washington saw- 
mills. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. For the very good reason 
that there is not one Hindoo in the State of Washington working 
in a sawmill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How about Japanese and Chinese? This 
memorial of your Washington Lumber Association admitted 
that you did work about 2,000 Orientals in your mills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not Hindoos. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But Orientals? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman does not 
know what he is talking about when he makes that statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
and Chinese get less for their labor than Hindoos? 
gentleman know that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; 
they all get their work in British Columbia. 
for us. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have 
that appeared before the 
labor question, who lives 
in his testimony that he 


No; I emphatically deny 


I am 


To exceed that. 


They were taken 


Does not the 
I do not. 
They do not work 


here the testimony of a tariff advocate 
Ways and Means Committee on this 
in the State of Washington. He said 
had come 3,000 miles here to testify 


I say this: You work on the Pacific coast | 
in the United States 2,000 or more Orientals in your sawmills, | 


There are 41 Orientals working in all the shingle | 


They say that Japanese are employed in the | 


I explained the other day | 


Does not the gentleman know that Japanese | 





There are less than 1,500 | 


before the committee to urge that the tariff on lumber be re- 
tained. 

Does the gentleman from Washington know a gentleman by 
the name of F. H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash.? Here is what 
he says. Remember, the other tariff advocates that preceded 
him, in order to prejudice the committee and stir up some of 
the southern Members on that committee against oriental 
cheap labor, testified as to the great difference in the cost of 
labor over there. This gentleman, differing from the others, 
Says: 

The question of wages as an item of logging cost has been gone into 
very fully, but I simply wish to state, in my opinion, the difference 
in cost of wages between British Columbia and Washington is very 
small. 

And then he proceeds to show that there is no difference. He 
is a practical lumberman, owning large tracts of timber and 
engaged in the timber or logging business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is in the logging 
camps. They are not permitted to use Orientals in logging camps. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, gentlemen, I make the bold assertion 
that there are more Orientals working on the Pacific const in 
sawmills than there are in British Columbia. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The prejudice against Japanese is so strong 
in British Columbia that years ago they passed a law pro- 
hibiting a Japanese or Oriental from even working in the logging 
woods. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I challenge the gentle- 
man’s statement and I challenge him to furnish any evidence 
to substantiate the statement he has made, because he is mis- 
taken about it. He has reference to the employment of Ori- 
entals in the mills in the State of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In British Columbia, in the logging woods. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They do not employ them 
in the logging woods in British Columbia, because they are 
prohibited from doing so by law. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is the point I am making. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But not true as to the 


mills, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am trying to show to this House that there 
are more Orientals working in mills in Washington and on the 
Pacific coast than there are in British Columbia. The evidence 
before the committee proves it. And as further evidence, I 
show you that there is more prejudice against the Japanese 
and Orientals in British Columbia than there is in Washington. 
They forbid them working in the logging woods, but you 
them do it in Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
ploy them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You let them work there for nothing, then. 
We talk about admitting or excluding Japanese from our shores. 
Yet British Columbia is ahead of us. Two years ago a treaty 
between British Columbia or Canada and Japan was ratified, 
by which only 400 Japanese can leave Japan for British Colum- 
bia a year. Have we got anything like that? That shows the 
prejudice against them. Another thing, they tax every China- 


et 


Yes; but we do not em- 


| man $500 a head for even putting his foot upon British Colum- 


I know | 


bia soil. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And over a thousand of 
them came in last year and paid their $500 apiece, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘To do what? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
mills and shingle mills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wages must be mighty high there if a poor, 
miserable Chinaman is willing to pay #500 for the privilege of 
working in their mills. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Now, will the gentleman 
just permit me one more question upon that proposition? I 
know the gentleman, and I know he does not wish to misrepre- 
sent my State. In the city of Seattle, where we employ over 
4,000 men in the lumber mills and shingle mills, there is not a 
single Oriental among the 4,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is testimony that there are dozens 
and dozens of mills in British Columbia that never had an 
Oriental working in them, and your photographer went around 
through the mountains and valleys of British Columbia seeking, 
with a little kodak, the sight of a Jap or Chinaman or Hindoo, 
or wherever they could catch one at a mill, he snapped him and 
put him in this report here. |Laughter.] 


To work in the lumber 


Well, I admired the art and ingenuity of his pictures, but I 
did not intend to permit this House or the country to be de- 
ceived in the matter, and I am prepared to show by your own 
Washington lumbermen that you have more Orientals in your 
mills in Washington and on the Pacific coast than they have in 
[Applause. ] 


British Columbia. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will state that the photographer did not visit all the 
mills that employed Orientals. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How many did he find? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. He visited 18 mills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, did not the fellow really visit all the 
sawmills where you thought, or he thought, he could find any 
Japanese, Hindoos, or Chinese? This would have been the | 
proper thing and more prejudice could have been stirred up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, if he could have found any more, I rather 
think he would have done so and brought more of the pretty 
pictures here, and the hearings would have been full of them. 

I do not believe that these gentlemen will further insist that 
labor is higher here than in Canada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; if it is addressed to 
me, I will say that, so far as the white labor is concerned, there 
is practically no difference. I try to be fair in this matter. 
So far as oriental labor is concerned, it is less efficient, but at 
the same time it costs less to produce a thousand shingles by 
oriental than it does by white labor. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has in his head shingle mills. 
We are discussing sawmills. I could stand here all night and 
show the errors of the tariff advocates on this question. There 
have been more misinformation and more fallacies scattered 
among the lumbermen of the South and in this country on this 
question than on any other question that was ever presented to 
the people of this country. But I wish to refer briefly to a 
statement made by Mr. Hines and also by my friend Mr. 
ForpNry. Mr. Hines, I believe, from the way the committee 
conducted itself toward him, was considered the best tariff wit- 
ness that appeared before it. Both he, in his testimony, and 
Mr. Forpney, in his speech the other day, in order to show the 


great advantage that these Canadians had over our lumber- | 


men, said that Buffalo, Detroit, Huron, Saginaw, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Toledo are the cities that distribute lumber to 
the great consuming lumber States. 

They say that now, under the present tariff law, the Cana- 
dians can get their lumber into these cities with a freight of 
from $1.25 to $2 per thousand feet; that it would average a 
dollar and seventy-five, whereas our southern mills have to pay 
$11 per thousand freight, and the mills even in Wisconsin paid 
$7 to get lumber into these districts or cities. Let us analyze 
the proposition. They either overprove their case or we in the 
South have nothing to fear from that quarter in case the tariff 
is removed. According to them, Canada gets her lumber into 
these distributing districts at a freight rate of $1.75, and our 
people from my section, the South, have to pay $11 freight. 
Add to the $1.75 freight which Canada pays the $2 tariff, 
making $3.75, which it costs, tariff and freight, the Canadian 
to put his lumber into these markets. The southern mill pays 
$11 freight alone. 

This leaves in the southern freight rate alone a margin of 
$7.25 per thousand feet for the Canadian, after paying tariff 
and freight, over the southern lumberman, provided these chief 


apostles of protection are correct. He also has a margin of | 


$3.25 over his lake-states competitors. Now, I want to put 
it to your intelligence: With this margin to the Canadian of 


$7.25 a thousand over the southern lumberman and $3.25 over | 


the Wisconsin or lake-states lumberman, why does he not flood 
the country and drive the southern and Wisconsin lumberman 
from these markets even under the present tariff? Why has 
be not done so already? The failure of the Canadian to do so 
proves one of two things—either that my friend ForpNrY and my 
friend Hines widely overstepped the mark or that Canada has not 
the timber to compete with us. They made out too good a case. 

Some of my colleagues of the South argue that this bill gives 
a hich tariff to the woolen, the steel, the glass, the earthenware, 
the clothing, and agricultural-implement industries, and that it is 
unjust and unfair not to give to the lumber industry a protective 
tariff, and hence they justify their vote for protection on lumber: 
but they are willing to vote for a removal of the lumber tariff if 
ihe tariff is rednced or removed on the other industries. This ar- 
gument will not stand the test of a moment’s reflection. In the 
first place, the lumbermen themselves, according to their own 
testimony before the committee, are in favor of a high tariff 
on all these industries. They recognize the inevitable logic that 
to be a protectionist on one you must be a protectionist on 


all. If it be true that a removal or reduction of the lum- | 


ber tariff will destroy or injure the lumber industry of the 
South, of which my colleagues are so fearful, how would a re- 
moval or reduction of the tariff on the other industries men- 


tioned lessen the ruin and disaster to the lumber industry of | 


the South? Would not the reason still be just as strong for the 
tariff on lumber to save the industry, whether the tariff should 
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be removed or reduced on the other industries? Would not the 
tariff on lumber, if true now, be still a “ Democratic tariff for 
revenue only,” whether the tariff is reduced or removed on the 
other industries? Would not my colleagues have the same argu- 
ment then as now? But they state the proposition from the view 
point of Republican protection to the few manufacturers. Let 
us state the proposition as it is from the view point of Demo- 
cratic protection to the millions of consumers—the merchant, the 
mechanic, the farmer. 

He is robbed by the steel manufacturer, by the glass manufac- 
turer, by the woolen manufacturer, by the shoe manufacturer, 
by the hat manufacturer, by the agricultural-implement manu- 
facturer, by this protective tariff, and now his Representatives 
in Congress say that it is only fair and just to him that he be 
further robbed by the lumber manufacturer. This argument 
announces a new doctrine in the Democratic creed—* Equal 
robbery by all, no relief from any.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to show that the narrowing 
supply of the timber in this country is under the control of a 
few big syndicates or, as my tariff friends say, { 
hands;” that they are the real beneficiaries of the tariff on 
lumber; that a removal of the tariff would loosen their grip 
from the throats of millions of our fellow-citizens of the West; 
that the plea of “‘ cheap” *pauperized”’ labor of 
Canada is a delusion—that la e; 
that a removal or reduction of the tariff would not affect the 
lumber interests of the South. 

If, however, I am mistaken in its effect on the lumber inter- 
ests of the South and its removal or reduction would give to 
the people of my State and the South cheaper lumber, I will 
recall with consolation the language of North Carolima’s great 
commoner, the late Senator Vance, in his famous tariff speech 
in the Senate: 


Free lumber, like free salt, will be a blessing to the poor 


‘in stron 


‘ oriental” 
bor is as high there as here; 


Apologizing for consuming so much of its time, I thank the 
House for its patience. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, we may well be glad that we 
have had this general debate, by which Members of the House 
have learned each other's needs, and that all have their share in 
the American system, whereby every American gives a prefer 
ence to what comes from the American farm, forest, mine, and 
mill. North and South, East and West should have learned 
that it is no question of sectional advantage, but of the general 
benefit that flows from dealing with each other. It is no mere 
question of prices, nor is it one only of wages. It is not merely 
a money question, of profits or home markets, nor only a social 
question of the building up of communities, nor only a political 
question of creating a state of national independence for peace 
and war, nor is it only a national question of uniting every 
employment and every locality by mutual interests and mutual 
dealing. It is also a far greater question; that is, of the en 
couragement and organization of the productive forces of the 

Nation—the education of hand and mind in that progress in the 
mechanic arts, that industrial development, that mastery of 
man over matter, that dominance of the powers of nature, which 
is the distinctive mark of modern civilization and which seems 
in every decade to revolutionize the lives and work of those 
nations who are wise enough to take part in that march. 

We are learning by this debate that industry is national, that 
the farm, the forest, the mine, and the mill can not be sep- 
arated, but must be considered -together; that we must not think 
ouly of ourselves, but of each other. We must encourage acgri- 
culture and the products of the soil. America would not be 
content to be dependent on other countries for her food, as 
England is now. We must encourage and regulate the forest 
and the mine, so as at once to use and also to preserve and 
develop their resources. This is no easy task, and the question 
of lumbering and the destruction of forests is great and diffi- 
cult. We must go forward in the mechanic arts. China teaches 
us that to stand still is to go backward. 

Protection is no mere question of prices, though the great] 
reduced duties of the Payne bill assure us that protected indus 
tries have usually greatly lowered prices. A country town 
that gives land for a mill expects other benefits than low prices. 
| The fathers of the Constitution were farmers, and they expected 
no cheaper prices, but dearer, when they passed the first pro- 
tective tariff for the encouragement of manufactures. 

If the tariff in some cases makes higher prices, the tariffisa 
tax, but every class can well afford to pay that tax. The farmer 
can well afford to pay to bring the mill into his own native Jand 
and near to himself so that he may sell his crop without loss of 
price in the profits of jobbers and exporters and in foreign 
freights. He can then market bulky crops like hay, and perish- 
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able crops like fruits, vegetables, and milk, and thus bring into 


His own nation wil! buy of him all that they need every year, 
while other countries only buy when their own crops are short. 
In forei 


gn trade we already have great rivals in wheat, and 
Egypt teaches us not to be too confident of our monopoly of 
cotton. The American farmer should find his hope and strength 
in the ever-expanding home market created by protected industry. 
Lut the farmer gets still greater good from the building up 
of commun Manufacture and business demand and create 
facilities in which he shares—roads, railroads, stores, towns, 
scl libraries, churches, telegraphs, trolleys, 


newpapers— 
the farmer's growing family find education and 
‘ording to their several bent and ability. 
nation becomes strong in that productive power which is 


its real wealth. Each occupation helps the other. It the 
Ay 


these 


ent act 


is 


farmer’s house and the reaper in his fields. 


Free traders say that the country would lay by more money 
if it would only do what is most profitable for the time, but 
the fall of the Spanish Empire proved that mere accumulated 
wealth may be weakness instead of strength. It is not weight 
that makes the man, but balanced and vigorous muscles. It is 
not bonds and stocks and the profits of trade that make the na- 
tion, but the power to produce in greatest quantity everything 
that is needed for peace or war. It matters little whether a par- 
ticular industry at any time be profitable or not, for it is only 
by pursuing that employment that we learn to make it profit- 
able. Every industry is an infant compared to that of the next 
decade. In the last forty years at least five new methods for 
making steel have followed each other. Protected farming has 


introduced to our farms the fruits of the Tropics and the Orient. 
Electric power is new to this generation, and American devices 
and ma ry are now chaining the waterfall to the trolleys 
and mill wheels of the distant town. The fathers of our coun- 
try would have looked aghast at the steamship and the railroad 
of fifty years ago, and the citizen of that time would look with 
equal awe at the telephone, the phonograph, the auto, and the 
fiery hissing of the electric rail. We should protect our indus- 
tries whether they pay or not, in order to keep our people in 
every productive employment wherein they may learn to do bet- 
ter. Consider the fact that mechanical progress is what makes 
modern civilization. The ancients had law, literature, religion, 


chin 


the New World, when gunpowder broke down the robber castle 
and opened the highways to the nation, when the printing press 
made learning common to all, and when the gearing of the 
Saxon water mill began to make the forces of nature do the 
work of man. 

What 
our “common wealth.” 
the human body is wasted and replaced in every year. 
seem to show that in the live and nation 
is true of the property of a pation. 
the power to replace and to grow, which our “ common 
wealth,” the res publica; and it is this productive power which 
the Republican party, as the party of the Commonwealth, has 
known how to foster and maintain. 

There is a moral to all this. The productive energy of the 
farmer, the woodman, the stock raiser, the miner, and the mill, 


Figures 


active the same 


is 


Thereby | 


It is the power to produce, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ierican machine shop that puts the sewing machine in every | 


| whole body. 
use different soils, preserve fertility, and diversify agriculture. | 


Let us keep our people at useful work, so that 
“the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, accerding to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.” 

My city is one of mills, with thousands of different industries 
and fifty or sixty thousand workmen. I am working for them 
with all the energy that I possess, but I would not ask protec- 
tion for a single one if I did not believe that the energies which 
they display work for the good of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a protective tariff; not because it 
gives any man wealth, but because it teaches the whole Nation 
to recognize that national wealth lies in the organization and 
protection of all our work, so that it is done better from day to 
day ; so that our people are learning by the only effectual school- 
ing, which is that of doing things; and so as to create that in- 
dependence in peace and in war that has made us the greatest 
Nation of the world; where the arteries of commerce reach on 
iron rails from sea to sea; where the nerve currents speed 
over the wires of the telegraph with the rapidity of lightning; 
where the pulsating hearts of our steam engines give giant 


power that we can control, manage, and distribute to each 


| worker; and where American invention finds full play and scope. 


| that 


matter, then, if work pay, for power to produce is | 
Physicians tell us that one-sevyenth of | 


It is a system whose end is not to lay by wealth, but to create 
which is of so much more importance than wealth 
strength and productive power. 

It is nearly a century ago that Frederick List, afterwards 
the father of German protection, laid down in this country the 
fundamental doctrine that a nation’s well-being lies in its pro- 
ductive power. Without it all the wealth of England fills its 
poorhouses and streets with the unemployed. With it each 
man, by work, is better day by day, and it can only be had if 
we, like the great fathers of the doctrine of protection, recognize 


| that every form of production throughout this broad land is 


equally worthy of being considered, encouraged, and preferred 
in all our dealings, binding us together as one Nation in heart, 
as we are one in interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, the real issue presented 
by this tariff bill is, Shall the policy of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, for the benefit of special and favored home indus- 
tries, be continued in our country? In its last and true analysis 


the Republican party in this bill and every tariff law enacted 
empire, but modern civilization began when the compass opened | 


by that party has stood for and stands now for this doctrine. If 
a duty for protection of a home industry incidentally or other- 
wise produces revenue the Republican theory is that the imposi- 
tion of such a duty was not for revenue, but it was to prohibit 


foreign competition with a particular home industry. The 
Democratic party contends that every tariff duty imposed 


should primarily be for revenue, giving such incidental protec- 
tion between the actual and honest cost of labor at home and 
abroad. That is the issue on the floor of this House now be- 


| tween the Republican and Democratic parties. 


as well as of the humblest workmen and hands in their employ, | 


is equally deserving of protection. We must be careful, 
true, that we do not confuse production with waste 
resources. 


it is 
of natural 
But away with the idea that a man should not be 
encouraged because what he makes is the raw material for some 
other man, or that an industry should net be protected because 
its products can be bought cheaper abroad. It is the work that 
is valuable for itself, and not its product. It is the education 
and progress of our people in every branch of human productive 
energy which we must look to. If the tariff be sometimes a tax, 
it is a school] tax for our training in every branch of handicraft 
and of productive employment. 

Let us look only to the question stated by our last platform, 
whether the duty is sufficient to enable any work to be carried 
on with such reasonable profit and fair wage as shall induce 
Americans to go on with that work. The reward 1 doing 
the work. That work itself is the wage and the wealth of the 
worker and of the Nation. 

Let us come together and agree, so as to modify, but only in 
order to perfect, the great American system of protection, to 
which .we owe prosperity and progress. Let us avoid all 
rowness and see that good goes to all who do good work. 

To do good to the least of these our brethren is to do good to 
ourselves. Each member that is at work helps the whole body 
politic. To exercise the arm sends life-giving streams into the 


is ix 


nar- 


The Republican party carried most reluctantly in its last 
platform a plank that recommended such a revision of the tariff 
as would cover the difference in the cost of labor at home and 
abroad and at the same time give American industries a fair 
profit. It will be readily remembered in all of the previous 
platforms of the Republican party about the tariff the conten- 
tion was that the measure of protection should always at least 
equal the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. Thecry heretofore had been, “'The wages of our laborers 
must be protected against the pauper labor of Europe.” The 
false pretense about the protection of our labor by a tariff, 


| covering the difference of the cost of production at home and 


| 


abroad, had become well known to the public, and so at Chi- 


|eago the men who stand for protection for protection’s sake 


© 


adroitly added the comprehensive and significant words “ to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to our American industries.” 

I merely mention this in order that the searchlight can prop- 
erly be turned on this bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


LonewortH], with most cemmendable frankness, said in his 
remarks on the bill on the 27th: 


I am aware that many of my Republican brethren say that there was 
no promise given, either expressly or implied, in the Republican plat- 


form or during the campaign for a downward revision. I do not so 
interpret it. 


Does anyone contend that the public clamor for the revision 
of the tariff meant that duties must be increased? Do we not 


find in that expression from a prominent Republican—a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee—ample justification for a 
| well-founded suspicion that the Republican party, through its 
stand-pat leaders, according to its habits and convictions, is 
again, through the Payne bill, taking care of the special interests 
against the interest of the consumers? 
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It seems to me that there ought not to be any illusion about | mitted. No denial can be made. The bulk of our rey 
this proposed tariff legislation. There never has been a Re-' meet the expenses of the Govern t must come from « 
publican tariff bill framed in the interest of the consumer, nor | duties imposed on foreign imports. If free trade were resorted 
one that did him partial justice, and such a bill will never be ‘ 
framed and made a law until the Republican party is chastened 
by a deserved and wholesome defeat. The protected interests 
will substantially get what they want, as is demonstrated by | 
this bill. We have but to revert to the very recent declara- | high that foreign imports will not con 1 the Gov Le \ 
tions of the leading standpatters on the floor of the House, of | not realize any revenue on such a duty. 
their unchanged and unchangeable faith in the sacredness of | The total appropriation for th ear 1910 will amor to 


to, we could collect no revenue from imports, because all would 
be free. but wou l have to lox k * damestit | internal tuxes 
for revenue. Against such a policy the eopl vould \ 


revolt Equally is it true that when the duty impos 





every schedule of the Dingley tariff, to teach how futile it is | $1,044,014,298.2% rhe report of the Way nad Me ( 
for us to expect or hope for any relief to the great body of con- | mittee shows that after making all possib deduc ‘ 
sumers in this bill. Why, then, should we be misled in the | amount for which revenue is to be provided is $872,221,701.77 
plain and simple analysis as to what this bill means? and that the customs under the P e bill. it is caleulate 
The Republican party, in the every opportunity of its history, | #mount to > 05,225,173, which, ther witl her s ‘ 
has uniformly increased the duties of every tariff bill it ha evenue, will leave a deficit of $10,155,S16.77 he oe 
framed over its predecessor since soon after the close of th manifesting but little f h o S ‘ 
civil war. The country knows how reluctantly and unwillingly rovided f in emergency fund | ssue of $250 R 
the Republican party has been forced by public demand to | Of Severnment ce es to nh Un y_§ _ 
make this effort to revise the present tariff law, and revise it | "Uning the Government. It is generally accepted behal 
downward in the interest of the consumers. Will it be done, rcles when any municipal government, state, « tion |} es 
and has it been done in this bill? It is manifest by the fu ny kind of evidences of indebtedness to meet Its runnis e 
scope of this bill that the Republican party on the matter of a enses, and in time of peace, that its fina . int >; and 
fair revision of existing duties “convinced against its will. hat are being badly managed. AaIS 1S Une coud tO 1 tat 
will be of the same opinion still.” This bill tells its tnle. Ther ve contront now, and the re ‘ c ought is to be foul as W 
are many striking and suggestive features presented in the dis- | @'® advised by Republicans, in the Payne bill. 
cussion of this bill. The distinguished chairman of the Ways Of course, no suggestion of t riatment « govel 
and Means Committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. | ‘Xtravagance is made in the report of the Ways and M 
PAYNE], said, in the opening of his speech, that when the Ding- | Committee. It is perfectly plain that the failure 
ley law was enacted the Republican party was looking for | eyeuue sufficient under the D ‘ w is | ‘ e tl 
revenue. Has it been found? Has it met the demands of the mposed on imports were prohil ve and yielded no re 
country for revenue? The chairman further said that the | for the Government. Then, to get revenue, these rat | 
Dingley law had proved to be a “boon.” In what way? Un- | be reduced to such a point as would allow foreig , D 
der its shelter and protection and during its history the im ilar articles into our country and create competition, 
perial power of wealth has been fostered and multiplied under | would yield a revenue to the Government and cause the arti 
the baneful greed of the monopolies this law created. Within | to be sold cheaper to the purchaser or consumer. It se 
the life of this law the wealth of the country has been more | we that a fair and equitable adjustn t Ol h dutic 
rapidly concentrated in the hands of the few than any other | be to divide the dutiable arti ow AE 
equal period of the history of our country. Quite two-thirds omforts, and necessaries—and rate them by placing 
of the mighty trusts of this country were born and nurtured by | est duties, not prohibitive, on ixuries, a lis * Ol 
this law. Does the able chairman of the Ways and Means | duty on comforts, and put on the f) 
Committee accept such a condition as a “ boon” to the 90,000,000 ominal tax on necessaries. Let « y duty b sed \ L 
of people of our country. During the continuance of this law view to raise revenue. It \ dl t, it seems to me, Mr 
which the Republicans so lustily declare to be the alpha and | Chairman, be a diflicult task to differs ate between wh ’ 
omega of our national prosperity, that brings the sunshine and c<ury, a comfort, and a necess . s2e we hy indulge in 
the rain, the country has been stricken with a commercial panic | the luxuries of the land; the gr middle class of our 
equaled not by more than one in the history of our country, sisting of all the vocations of life, are the put 
and from which the whole country to-day is suffering. omforts; and those of our peopl ting of n than 
We have been taught and believe that cheap food is the great- | 15,000,000, whose annual income is between three hundred i 
est boon to mankind. It makes happy, contented, honest, in- ive hundred dollars, use and purch the commodi 
dustrious, and Christian citizens, and is the bulwark of | nated “ necessaries.” I am not averse, Mr, Chairman, or 
patriotism. Yet, during the life of this Dingley law, that the | ple, to every article paying some revenue, bu t should 
distinguished chairman declares to have been “a boon” to | tributed according to ability to pay. Under s 1a 
all, the cost of living, as our common experience teaches us, has | does this bill show up? 
far exceeded any period of our national life. The last bulletin Our minority leader, the gentleman from Missouri \i 
of the Labor Bureau, under the caption of “Annual Per Capita | CrarK], has with prophetic vi ! dmo1 ed 
Cost of the Necessaries of Daily Consumption,” says the cost | of the Ways and Means Committee t he will not re 
rose from 74.51 in 1896 to 107.26 in 1906. Coal which cost $3.50 his bantling ”’ when it returns from t Senate. V 
in 1896 cost $4.50 in 1906. Rents have gone up in same pro- | the report of the daily city press that the \ 
portion to food. The last government bulletin on wages covers | great body have already prepared f ! 
an investigation of 4,000 establishments, employing 334.000 It is undoubtedly true that one of Mos ort ( 
persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries. | tyres of the Payne bill is the mir m di 
This bulletin shows that in 1906 the weekly wages of the 354,000 | phis bill dire etlv reverses the 0} : f ft] rates f e 
were 19 per cent higher than in 1896, while the cost of all the | pingley law. These rates wv ‘ be eliminated by tl 
necessaries of life was 35 per cent higher. This comparison wise men at the other end of tl Capitol. he countrv has 
was made in industries where the forces that raise wages act memory long enough to reeall the ] C | 
more freely and successfully than in any other line; and yet | named the maximum rate as the pi tive rate. with the 1 
from 1900 to 1904 this country increased its wealth about twenty | gerstanding that it was 20 per her than necessary, in 
billions of dollars. Is such a condition, I ask, a “boon?” Can | order to secure protection. This 20 per cent was intended 
any class of people be content when wages are by niggardly | pe 4 margin on which to trade with othe itries that placed 
economy only sufficient to meet expenses? The humblest man | g prohibitive tax on exports to our country o1 d not treat us 
wants more than that. He wants to lay by something for a | ag fair as it did more favored foreign governments. We 


rainy day. The demand of the hour is that the policy set forth 


; : ‘ , ‘ the fact that President McKinley invoked the maximum rate 
in this bill of taxing the people to enable manufacturers to 


in several treaties for trade purposes on an equitable basis o 


. . . i 
Suppress foreign competition shall no longer be tolerated reciprocity, W hich was submitted to the Senate, every one of 
Every thoughtful man realizes that it is a most difficult work | which was pigeonholed and never ratified by that body Che 


to frame the schedules of a tariff bill. We are advised by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that at the end 
of this fiscal year the expenses of the Government will exceed 
the revenue collected by not less than $150,000,000. 


fact is that the Republicans found out that they could w 
the “ maximum rate” at home better than they could on foreig 
ers, hence the wrong and injury that was wrought by t pro 
hibitive rates on the consumers and the creation of spe 

It matters not how many excuses the Republicans may put | terests that has destroyed the or 


icinal concention of prote n 


up, the fact stands out in bold relief that the Dingley bill, | of home industries. In this bill the maximum rates are to be 
enacted by the Republican party, has signally failed to collect | used as a club to force other nations to make such rates in 


enough revenue to meet the expenses of the Government, ad- | our behalf as we may see proper to direct. This means that 
ministered and run by the Republican party. This fact is ad- | we expect other nations to change their whole policy and plan 
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ustments at our direction. Who can reasonably ex- 





pect this to be done? 

I shall undertake to refer to but a few of the schedules 
of this bill. It is conceded that the average duties under the 
Payne bill are higher than under the Dingley bill, yet nearly 
every Republican who has spoken on the floor of the House 
during this discussion declared that this bill strictly and liter- | 

lly f ws t plank of the Chicago platform on the subject 
of the revision of the tariff and also the declarations of Presi- 
d raft. If the Chicago platform utterances meant, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn] declared that many of 
his Republican brethren contended, that a revision upward was 
authorized, then the Payne bill is a full compliance; if down- 
ward, then the bill is a travesty and public sentiment scoffed 
and derided. President Taft, in his every utterance, has de- 





‘ed for an honest rey 
tax burdens imposed 
President 





ision and a removal of the oppressive 
upon the consumers. I do not believe that 


aft will uphold such a bill as this. 


As Democrats, we not only differ with the theory of taxation | 


followed by the Payne bill, but we differ most earnestly in the 
details of the bill. It is in these details that the enormities 
of the provisions of the bill are best disclosed. It must 
apparent to everyone that the same amount of tax may be 


placed on two articles of the same schedule, and the one will | 


be prohibitive and the other a revenue bearer. Iron ore, coal, 
lumber, and hides are among the leading items of the bill, yet 


be | 


there are many others that are watched with interest by the | 


public the duties on which are cunningly increased by this bill. 
The clamor raised from all directions of the country in opposi- 
tion has given fright to the Republican leaders. 

Surely the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
mistaken when he says that the Dingley bill was more 
criticised during its passage than has been this bill. An over- 
whelming number of the true, noble, and good women of our 
Republic are denouncing the provisions of the Payne bill, be- 
cause women are required “to pay more” on gloves and stock- 
ings. The chairman of 
certainly lived long enough to have learned by this time that 
any dictation about a woman’s apparel is a 
pass, and an invasion of her exclusive rights. In utter reek- 
lessness and disastrous temerity the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE] said, in explanation of the remarkable and unjust 
increase on women’s hosiery and gloves: 


IS 





W en could get along without the kid gloves, or fewer pairs of 
them, use silk gloves and cotton gloves, and all that sort of thing. 
any uld keep their hands warm, although they could not cover 

eir pride. 

The indignant women of this country are asking, What did 
he mean when he said: “And all that sort of thing?” 

I can not say that I like the Republican party for the 
enemies that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
has made in this instance for his party, because the enemies 
so made are entirely correct in their complaints and are en- 
titled to the relief demanded. The Republican party has in this 
made a different class of enemies from what it has ever en- 
countered before. Perish the thought that barley, the chief 
ingredient of beer, has its tariff tax reduced 50 per cent in the 
Payne bill, thereby playing into the hands of the beer makers, 
whi the most usual and favorite woman’s glove is increased 
from the present rate in the Dingley bill, 58.13 per cent ad 
valorem, to 132.86 per cent ad valorem. The tax on beer re- 
mai unchanged, Will any woman patiently submit to such 
an outrage when the rate on men’s gloves remains practically | 
tl eC same’? 

ihe enemy, which the patriotic women of the country have so 


bravely met and fought as the destroyer of peace in our Ameri- 


« } . 
cah hone 





s—beer and alcohol—has been petted and fawned upon 
by the Payne bill by not making a “ raise,” while the women 
are required to pay a heavy increase on every necessary article 
of their apparel worn either for comfort or ornament, thereby 
causing them to pay more than their fair share of taxation. 


Instead of reducing the rate of the Dingley law on hosiery, 


this bill makes an average increase of 17 per cent on stockings 
and socks, and on those more commonly in use among the 
masses of the people the increase is from 20 to 30 per cent, and 
yet we are told that the Payne bill is a revision downward. We 
find an increased tax on combs, garters, soaps, dress goods, 
stockings, and socks. Certainly stockings, garters, and soap 


should be classed among the “ necessaries” of life. I 
extraordinary glove schedule, also schedule on hosiery. 
The glove schedule is found in paragraphs 450, 451; and 452, 


as follows: 


Gloves made wholly or part of leather, whether wholly or partly 
manufactured, shall pay a duty at the following rates, namely: On 
gloves not exceeding 14 inches in length, $4 a dozen pairs, and 35 cents 
a dozen pairs in addition for each inch or major portion thereof in ex- 


dangerous tres- | 


severely | 


| to 


the Ways and Means Committee has | 


| class is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 132.86 per cent. 
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eess of 14 inches; the length in each case being the extreme length of 
the glove when stretched to full length. 

In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid the following 
cumulative duties: On all gloves wholly or in part leather; on gloves 
lined with cotton, silk, woolen, or other textile fabric, $1 a dozen 
pairs; on gloves lined with fur and skin, $2.50 a dozen pairs; on pique 
or prix seam gloves, 40 cents a dozen pairs; on hand-sewn gloves, $1 
a dozen pairs; on gloves having “ crow’s feet’ stitched, sewn or silked 
on the backs thereof, or having points stitched, sewn, embroidered or 
ilked on the backs thereof, each point being produced with more than 
ingle row or line of stitching, sewing, embroidery, or silking, whether 
the same be continuous or otherwise, 40 cents a dozen pairs. 

Glove tranks with or without the usual accompanying pieces, shall 
pay 75 per cent of the duty provided for the gloves for the fabrication 
of which they are suitable. 





SHOWS ENORMOUS INCREASE. 


This is a part only of the way the glove schedule reads, but 
to be understood in comparison with the rates in the present 
Dingley law, the glove schedule can only be understood when set 
forth in rates of duty a dozen pairs, as follows: 


Present| Payne 











law. bill. 
| 
Ladies’ or children’s gloves; sechmasehen glace finish; not over 
14 inches long: 
a aaa aaa a $1.75 $4.00 
Ss en Ge ee Se aiieoniinscicevtsieninenitienanmeariiiimanineh ecncthinabinisd | 2.15 4.40 
Untined, pique seams or prix, with more than 3 strands____| 2.56 4.80 
Lined...... acestuatiundioudeaboimeimmnintigiibanentiinaneinnel 2.75 5.75 
Between 14 and 17 inches long, unlined 2.25 4.70 
Over 17 inches long: 
NOs, cheshire iliac ast oh enbalphahchcaliahacabiieil 2.75 5.40 
ieee 3.75 7.15 
Lined, pique or prix seam 4.15 7.55 





This comparison might be carried out thirteen times this length so as 

show the difference in the present and proposed duty on lamb or 
sheep gloves, glace finish, goat kid, and other eclasses of gloves men- 
tioned in the three short glove paragraphs quoted above from the Payne 
bill. The comparison is given only for the schmaschen gloves, for the 
purpose of illustrating the prohibitive rates that have been imposed 
upon women's gloves. 


EQUAL TO DUTY OF 132 PER CENT. 


At a duty of $1.75 a dozen, which unlined schmaschen gloves not 
over 14 inches in length now pay, the equivalent ad valorem rate of 


duty is 58.13 per cent, but the proposed duty of $4 a dozen on this 
The aver- 


| age value of these schmaschen gloves, unlined, not over 14 inches long, 


| is 


$3.01 a dozen, and the proposed duty would be $4 per dozen. The 


| present duty in an unlined sheep or lamb glove, glace finish, is $2.50 a 


dozen pairs, their average value is $4.42 a dozen pairs, and the duty 
proposed for them by the Payne bill is $4 a dozen pairs, or an equiva- 
lent of 90.56 per cent ad valorem. This same glove, when pique or 
prix seamed or stitched or embroidered, is worth $4.93 a dozen, but the 
duty on it is increased from the present rate of $2.90 to $4.40 a dozen, 
an equivalent of 89.21 per cent ad valorem. The same glove, if stitched 
or embroidered with more than three strands or cords, would be worth 
$5.83 a dozen pairs on the average, but the duty, which is now $3.30, 
would then be $4.80, or practically 82 per cent ad valorem. 

The increased duties on stockings and half hose is found in para- 
graph 326, of Schedule 1, which deals with cotton manufactures, and 
may be shown in comparison with the present Dingley rates as follows: 

“ Stockings, hose, and half hose, made on knitting machines or frames, 
or knit by hand, including such as are commercially knewn as clocked 
stockings, hose or half hose, finished or unfinished : 

* Valued at not more than $1 a dozen pairs— 

Present law, 50 cents per dozen and 15 per cent. 

Payne bill, 70 cents a dozen and 15 per cent. 

Valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 a dozen pairs: Pres- 
ent law, 60 cents a dozen and 15 per cent; Payne bill, 85 cents a dozen 
and 15 per cent. 

Valued at $1.50 but not more than $2 a dozen pairs: Present law, 70 
cents a dozen and 15 per cent; Payne bill, $1 a dozen and 15 per cent. 

Valued at more than $2 but not more than $3 a dozen pairs: Present 
law, $1.20 and 15 per cent; Payne bill, $1.50 and 15 per cent. 


HOW PRICES ARE INCREASED. 

In other words, there is a proposed increase of 20 cents a dozen pairs 
on those valued at not more than $1 a dozen pairs, a proposed increase 
of 25 cents a dozen on those worth between $1 and $1.50 a dozen pairs, 
an increase of 30 cents a dozen on hosiery worth between $1.50 and $2 
a dozen pairs, and an increase of 30 cents a dozen on those worth be- 
tween $2 and $3 a dozen puirs. Stated another way, the duty on all 


cotton stockings and socks is increased from the present equivalent ad 
valorem of 60.03 per cent to an average equivalent ad valorem of 77.76 





give the | 


| dozen pairs worth from $2 to $2.50 a dozen pairs imported. 


yer cent. 
, The duty on stockings and socks valued at not more than $1 a dozen 
pairs is equivalent to an ad valorem of 68.39 per cent under the Dincley 
law. But on this grade alone the Payne bill proposes an increase that 
would raise the equivalent ad valorem to 89.75 per cent. On the steck- 
ings and socks worth between $1.50 and $1 2a dozen pairs it proposes to 
raise the equivalent ad valorem from 58.17 per cent to 76.16 per cent, 
on the stockings and socks worth between $1.50 and $2 a dozen pairs 
to raise the equivalent ad valorem from 51.23 per cent to 66.75 per cent, 
and on those worth from $2.50 to $3 a dozen pairs to raise it from an 
equivalent of 59.78 per cent to 70.98 per cent under the proposed bill. 
In 1906, the last normal year, upon which the tariff tinkerers base 
their estimates of revenue under the Payne bill, there were 2,501,678 
dozen pairs of stockings and socks worth not more than $1 a dozen 
pairs, 1,052,855,835 dozen pairs worth from $1.50 to $1 a dozen pairs, 
965,348 dozen pairs worth from $1.50 to $2 a dozen pairs, and 107,541 
The total 
revenue in 1906 frem cotton knit stockings and socks was $3,675,829, 
and on this basis the Payne tariff makers calculate that the duty to 
be paid on the proposed raised rates in 1910 would be $4,761,240. 
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This Payne bill has not only provoked the anger of the women 
of the country, but in its mad, eager search for revenue that 
would help maintain the exorbitant duties now existing in be- 
half of the favored interests it has aimed a blow at the joy 
and happiness of the children of the country. It would take 
away, by a prohibitive tax, the toy that fills the hearts of the 
children of the country with joy on Christmas morn. A toy can 
hardly be declared a “ luxury,” yet the Payne bill imposes an 
aggravated prohibitive duty on certain toys in common use, 


Experts in several of the foreign buying departments of the | 


toy stores of our large cities have said that under paragraph 
427 of the Payne bill that a “toy horse,” 
$1, will be taxed $30, the same rate for a thoroughbred racer 
or hackney. So it is that dolls’ clothes and ornaments will be 


sold at retail price of | 


taxed the same as clothes and ornaments for American women, | 


This is the section: 





Dolls, doll heads, and toys, 35 per cent ad valorem, provided that 
toys made in imitation or in miniature of, or bearing the same name 
as articles that are provided for in the dutiable list of this section by 
individual or class designation, shall pay the same rate of duty as 
such articles, but in no case shall any toys pay less than th te of 
duty imposed upon the miscellaneous manufactures of the material of 
which such toys are wholly or in chief value composed 


By referring to pa raph 224 it will be seen tl horses 
and mules valued at $150 or less per head must pay $30 tax. 

The appraiser will certainly, in construing the above para- 
graph, say that the toy horse is “made in imitation” or “in 
miniature” of the real live horse. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to briefly call the attention of 
the committee to the cotton-goods schedule of this bill, especially 
to paragraphs 318 and 32 If I construe these paragraphs cor- 
rectly, then I can better understand the earnest and emphatic 
assertion made by a distinguished Republican Senator few 
days since in the Senate, that the interests of the consumers of 
the country were crucified by the Payne bill to help and aid 
New England. 

It begins, Mr. 


int 


roo at 


bile 


y ‘ 
i 


il 
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Chairman, to dawn on some of us that the 


trend of the Payne bill is chiefly in the interest of New KEng- 
land when certain “raw materials” are put on the free list, 
and the finished products of the same raw materi are pro- 
tected with a high duty. I say, Mr. Chairman, that the wonder- 
ful growth of the South in its mineral, agricultural, and other 
interests in the past few years, and the splendid future that 
beckons us forward, has caused the thoughtful, enterprising, 
broad-minded people of the South to sit up and take notice of 


they did before. 
R 


the provisions of this tariff bill more than ever 
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We of the South are not for the protection that the Republican 
party stands for, neither do we stand for free trade. I believe 
that I correctly represent the consensus of public sentiment of 
the South when I say, casting aside all sophistries, the people 
of the South stand for an honest and fair tar bill, free from 
the selfish purpose of sectional discrimination We earnestly 
favor the general policy under which a tariff bill should be 
made of keeping the necessaries of life subject to the lowest 
possible dues in order that the masses of the people may live | 
as well as possible for the lowest possible cost. We believe 


that the whole ial fabric of our Government is based on that 


coc 


policy. We are rapidly “catching on” to the idea that New 
England wants all the “raw material” necessary in her busi- 








ness of accumulating wealth to be placed on the free list, and 
for the finished product which New England sells to be amply 
protected. For nearly one hundred years the South emptied its 
wealth into the lap of New England. Conditions | changed 
and the South by its factories, its mines and furnaces, and im- 
proved agricuitural methods, is seeking to reap in wealth the 
benefit of its own marvelous resources. We know that New 


England contends that our coal, when sent to her for use in her 
factories is raw material, and should be placed on the free list, 
but her finished products resulting from the consumption of that 
coal should be protected with a high duty 


Between Wheeling, W. Va., and Birmingham, Ala., lies an 
area of coal five times greater than Great Britain had before a 
pick was ever stuck into it. Great Britain has an annual out- | 


put of something more than 800,000,000 tons, while the S« 
States produced in 1907, according to statistics compiled by the 
United St Geological Survey, a total of 101,870,429 
This was over one-half of the coal production of the balance of 
the United States. 
coal-mining industry in the Southern States has been developed 
in the last few years. Is it not right for us to that the 
coal and the iron ore are our raw material as nature located it in 
the bowels of the earth, and when it is dug up or mined by 
human labor and put on the market for sale it becomes our 
finished product? The tree standing in the forest is raw ma- 
terial. When cut down and sawed up into lumber it becomes a 
finished product. I could not make mention of the alth re 
sources of the South without referring to cotton, the great staple 


suthern 


ates ! tons. 


Say 


w 
we 


This merely indicates to what an extent the | 
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of the South, in the growth of which eight States of the South, 











consisting of twelve hundred and four counties, have a monop- 
oly, not given by the prohibitive rates of a tariff bill or any 
other human law, but given to us by the bountiful hand of 
nature. Nearly all the countries of the world have n ( 
less iron ore and coal, but none can raise cotton equal to these 
Southern States. Untold millions have been expended in for 
eign lands to compete with the South in the productior 
cotton, with the result that the South furnishes 80 per cent of 
the cotton used to clothe the w d the 20 per cent raised 
in foreign countries is pract 1 s unless mixed with ou! 
superior quality of cotton. Our f ers are demonstrating in 
the last few years that they live and waking up to o 
priceless advantages. 
The day is not far distant in e South when the cotto ) 
| of the South w be the farn surplus” cro ind he can 
keep it under shelter until the midd n gives h the fair and 
reasonable price that he asks When that d: ‘omes to 1 
the South will be the richest s n of the A | n 
The production of cotton increased 53 per cent from 1S96 to 
1908, and the value of the crop 133 per cent. The §S ir. 
Chairman, has her feet solidly | ted on the safe foun on 
of her agriculture and her minerals I am, sir, proud ft W 
this; proud not because my native section strip] ‘ 
sections of the Union, for I am glad to s i ou 
sentiment of a sectional feeling d s in my heart. Te 
South, with its traditions and d ry, I \ 
son. With her people I shared t cru wl s t ‘ 
days of reconstruction, when vw irnestiy in “dl A y 
God to spare us from the vindict of « 
Standing in the midst of the w | f 
without sufficient she r or food s these s 
that resisted with unsurpassed ge the S 
of amalgamation with an i nd ved l 
maintained the purity of t ‘ ' d. ’ j 
heritage of he stors. Is t 
I should re \ yaa { ! t 
morning sun ove hor d e, 
growing richer a1 onge I 
have often sa t ene 
was not thi ‘ s oO 
the wealth of our u t 3 
with it power, that the S« l 
it deserves » hold The f ‘ 
control of nati« affairs. 
But let S eX 1ine br he ed I < 
Mr. Chairman, t if | 18 
Payne bill are « ted thi ess ‘ 
inal cotton schedules in ft tariff | vi 
turned, not by making 1 t W 
ing the duties and thereby ig I I es 
that if the provisions tl ira 
will result in an inere of 50 ‘ 
on cotton cloths, followed ESS yl 
the cost 1a Is 
The trouble « s | T ‘ 
of determining the d v I I 
send to the les 
Frederick B. SI t ( 
York: 
While the « 1 } 
prov f i 
larg n 
the usual 
In t y 
threads l 
t i a . 
s} inted \ 
t ds cl t 
' ; 
igh-d 
wi ) re t 
wi t na « 
will | about 52 | t 
present 
In addition to th g 1 t 
mercerized r s 
in extra dut f 1 
tioned This wil pe 1 
cent of thei 
The phrase l 5 { 
ess be constr 1 ¢ 
oods imported ive s 
loths will not 
be subject t n addit t 
In fully 75 t 
ther ind 
hese prov s n 
trying to re 
: droi try ) 
If the l ) } 
majority of tl I rting sé t ) l on 
all classes of dry goods n y rem g i the poy ice 
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classes many cloths that are now retailed for 19, 25, and 35 cents. It 
will work special hardship on cotton-goods converters, leaving them at 
the mercy of a few cotton-goods mills, who will be able to repeat their 


action of two years ago, when they arbitrarily raised the prices to an 
unlimited and unwarranted extent. 
fhe extra duty on mercerization is totally unjustifiable, since foreign 


cloths are already taxea the ad valorem rate on the cost of merceriza- 
tion In view of the fact that every mercerizer in America to-day is 
totally unable to take care of the business which he has in hand, there 
is no reason to charge an extra duty on mercerization. 

Another “ joker” in the proposed Iaw is the provision that deter- 
mines the number of threads to the square inch in that “ each filament 
of cotton” shall be counted as a thread. A “filament” is an elusive 
term, and may easily be construed to mean a section of a fiber, which 
would make even the cheapest cloth count more than the finest cloths | 
made, and therefore impose the highest duty even on the lowest cloths. 

The pretended justification of the bill on the ground of protecting | 
American labor is absurd, for the reason that the average duty is twice 
as great as the total percentage of wages, much less any difference be- 


tween foreign and American cost of labor. On most American cloths for | 
which American manufacturers are equipped they are amply able to | 
compete with foreign manufacturers in neutral markets. 

‘Ihe object of this law is, therefore, to create the same conditions in 
the cotton-goods industry as exists in the steel and other industries, 
which enables American manufacturers to sell goods in America at a 
higher price than the same goods may be obtained for abroad. 

IT also send to the Clerk to have read the letter of H. F. 
Lippitt and James R. MacCollop, prepared in the interest of | 
the Arkwright Club, of Boston, Mass., that caused these changes 
to be made. This letter was presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee after the public hearings closed and appears in vol- | 
ume 52 of the tariff hearings, March 1, 1909 (appendix), page 
L772. 

The Arkwright Club, Boston, Mass., recommends new classification | 
for cotton cloth and asks that there be no reduction of duty. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L, January 15, 1909. | 





Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Housc of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: The undersigned, representing the committee on the cot- 
ton-cloth schedule in the proposed revision of the tariff appointed by 
the Arkwright Club, of Boston, which club represents in its membership 
about three-fourths of the cotton spindles of New England, respectfully 
requests that paragraphs $10 and 313 of the present tariff shall be 
revised to read as follows: 

*310. The term ‘cotton cloth,’ or ‘cloth,’ wherever used in the | 
paragraphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specifically provided, shall 
be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or cut in | 
lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other practical means, and shall not include 
any article, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. 

“The terms ‘ bleached,’ ‘ dyed,’ ‘ colored,’ ‘ stained,’ * painted,’ ‘ print 
ed,’ or *‘ mercerized,’ wherever used in the paragraphs of this schedule, | 
shall be held to include all cotton cloth having bleached, dyed, colored, | 
stained, painted, printed, or mercerized thread, threads, yarn, or yarns | 
in any part of the fabric; and all fabrics which have, wholly or in part, | 
prior, during, or subsequent to fabrication, been bleached, dyed, colored, | 
stained, painted, printed, or mercerized. 

“The term thread or threads as used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule with reference to cotton cloth, shall be held to include all 
filaments of cotton, whether known as threads or yarns or by any other 
name. whether in the warp or filling or otherwise. In determining 
the count of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, all threads, 
whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether clipped or un- 
clipped, shall be counted, and each ply of two or more ply thread shall 
be counted as a thread. In the ascertainment in the particulars of 
meusurement, weight, and value, upon which duties, cumulative or 
other, imposed upon cotton cloth are hereby made to depend, the entire 
fabric shall be included. 

“If the count of threads varies in different parts of the fabric, a 
full repeat of the pattern or design or varying weaves shall be counted, 
and the average count thereof shall be taken to be the count of the 
threads to the square inch. 

* 313. Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads have been introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure, 
whether known as lappets or otherwise, and whether unbleached, 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or mercerized, shail 
pay, in addition to the duty herein provided for other cotton cloth of 
the same description or condition, weight, count of threads to the square 
inch, and value, 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 
7 cents per square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more 
than 7 cents per square yard. 

“otton cloth mercerized or subjected to any other similar process 
shall pay 1 cent per square yard additional cumulative duty to that 
herein imposed upon such cotton cloth were the same not mercerized 
or subjected to any similar process.” 

. a > > a * e 

It is manifest that the provisions are technical, and it appears 
that the gentleman who drafted the bill did not realize that the | 
duties imposed were prohibitive. Cotton goods statistics show 
that American mills do not need any protection on the goods | 
they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets they have | 
been so well able to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equaled $52,944,033. The best illustration 
that can be given that these “minor” changes, as they are 
denominated by the Arkwright Club, of Boston, are unnecessary, 
is shown by the fact that the Dartmouth Manufacturing Com- 
pany paid 66 per cent last year and on February 24 last an 
extra dividend of 100 per cent. This mill makes precisely the 
class of goods which these paragraphs in the Payne bill are 
designed to prohibit. 

American mills do not sell their products on an ordinary 
profit basis, but fix their prices just below those at which simi- 
lar goods can be imported. The net result of these paragraphs | 








will greatly reduce revenues by prohibiting importation; to per- 
mit a few New England mills to manipulate prices at will and 
to repeat their action of 1907 when they arbitrarily raised prices 
more than 50 per cent, although there was no corresponding 
increase in cost of production. It will drive many importing 
houses out of business, and work a hardship on 2,800 American 
retail merchants, and add an additional burden to the whole 
American people by increasing the cost of a primary necessity 
of life. 

It will not be forgotten that the letter of the Arkwright Club 
was presented to the Ways and Means Committee after the 
public hearing had closed, which letter was preceded by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Arkwright Club, Boston, Mass., recommends new classification 
for cotton cloth and asks that there be no reduction of duty. 

The country in the past few years by reason of the prevailing 
interest in the railroad rate legislation has been made familiar 
with the facility and dexterity by which a freight rate can be 
increased by the magic device of “ classification.” Classifica- 
tion opens a wide and broad field for technical construction. 
“ Classification ” of railroad rates or tariff duties with a view 
of holding the charges as they then exist, suggested by an inter- 
ested party, deserves the closest scrutiny for the protection of 
the public interest. It was understood up to the time of the 
closing of the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee that 
there would be no changes in the cotton-goods schedule of the 
Dingley law. 

The Arkwright Club represents quite three-fourths of the cot- 


| ton spindles of New England. The statistics show that in 


1907, a panic year, the Fall River Mills’ dividends amounted 
to 254 per cent, and those in New Bedford to 22.2 per cent. 
Should any law be enacted to increase such profits and thereby 


| increase the tax burdens of the people who necessarily use 


cotton goods? 

In order to show that the Ways and Means Committee fol- 
lowed the suggestions made by that Arkwright Club and the 
effect of the new “ classification,” I quote in full the two para- 
graphs of the Payne bill, 318 and 82 

318. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall 
be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or cut into 
lengths, whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads 


| of which can be counted by unraveling or other practical means. The 
| term “thread or threads,”’ as used in the paragraphs of this schedule 


with reference to cotton cloth, shall be held to include all filaments of 
cotton, whether known as threads or yarns, or by any other name. In 
determining the count of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, 
all the threads, whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether 
clipped or unclipped, shall be counted, and each ply of two or more ply 
thread shall be counted as a thread. In the ascertainment of all the 
particulars, including weight and value, upon which the duties, cumu- 
lative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are herein made to depend, 
the entire fabric shall be included. The terms dyed, colored, stained, 
mercerized, lustered, painted, or printed, wherever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, shall be taken to mean all cotton cloth which 
has been subjected to any of these processes, or which has any dyed, 
colored, stained, mercerized, lustered, painted, or printed thread or 
threads in any part of the fabric, and the term bleached, wherever used 
in the paragraphs of this schedule, shall be taken to mean all cotton 
cloth not included in the provisions for cotton cloth dyed, colored, 
stained, mercerized, lustered, painted, or printed, which has been sub- 
jected to a bleaching process, or has any bleached thread or threads 
in any part of the fabric. 

321. In addition to the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth by 
the various provisions of this section, there shall be paid the follow- 
ing cumulative duties, the intent of this paragraph being to add such 


| duty or duties to those to which the cotton cloth would be liable if the 


provisions of this paragraph. did not exist, namely: On all cotton 
cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads are 
used to form a figure or fancy effect, whether known as lappets or other- 
wise, 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 7 cents per 
square yard, and 2 cents per square yard if valued at more than 7 cents 
per square yard; on all cotton cloth, mercerized or subjected to anv 
similar process, 1 cent per square yard. ) 


I have said in these remarks to the committee that the classi- 
fication suggested by the Arkwright Club, of Boston, will 
greatly reduce the revenues of the Government by prohibiting 
importation, which means a large increase to the consumer of 
the price of a large percentage of cotton cloths used by the 
people. 


In connection with this I give the telegram sent me by Mr. 
Shipley, who has full knowledge of such matters: 


, New York, March $1, 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


Hotel Normandie, Washington, D. C.: 


Lines 16 to 20, paragraph 318, make one thread count as two or 
more and threw majority, if not all, cotton cloths from classification 
under paragraphs 312, 313, 314, 315, and 316 to classification under 
paragraph $17. Line 23, paragraph 321, imposes additional average 
10 per cent on mercerized cloths, and words “similar process” con- 
stitute “ joker,” to include majority imported cloths. Absurd, because 
all American mercerizing mills booked months ahead and refusing busi- 
ness; southern mills absolutely unaffected. Their staple goods already 
undersell world. Beneficiaries solely few already enormously prosper- 
ous New England mills. 

Freperick B. SHIpwey, 
For Publicity Committee. 
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This is a matter of such importance to the Government in 
the matter of revenue, and to the consumers of the country, 
that I print paragraph 317 and extracts from paragraphs 315 
and of the Payne bill, referred to by Mr. Shipley, in order 
that the country can be informed whether the representatives 


oo 
oa 


of the Arkwright Club, of Boston, were honest and sincere when | 


ihe representation was made that the classifeation proposed 
would not alter existing duties. One of the chief stumbling 
blocks in framing a tariff bill seems to be that the Ways and 
Means Committee in their hearings rarely have other witnesses 


than those interested individually in the particular subject- 
matter under investigation. 


It will be seen from the following extract from paragraph 
318 of the Payne bill that one thread counts as two or more 
and throws a majority, if not all, cloths from classification 
under paragraphs $12, 313, 314, 315, and 316 to 
under paragraph 317. The extract is as follows: 

In determining the count of threads to the square in cottor 
cloth all the threads, whether ordinary other than nd 
whether clipped or unclip] “I, shall be counted, and each ply of two or 
more ply thread shall be counted as a thread. 


” 
» 


inch 


or ordinary 


Paragraph 317 is as follows: 
Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, 
exceeding 300 threads to the s« 


eolored, stained, painted, or printed, 
re inch, counting the warp and f 












and not exceeding 2 square yards to the pound, 4 cents per square 
yard; exceeding 2 and not exceeding 5 square yards to the pound, 44 
cents per square yard; exceeding 3 and not exeeeding 4 square yards to 
t pound, 5 cents per square yard; exceeding 4 square yards to tl 

pound, 54 cents per square yard; if bleached and not exceeding 2 square 
vards to the pound, 5 cents per squ yard; ex ling 2 and not ex 
ceeding 3 square yards to th id, 54 cents per square yard; exceed 








ing 3 and not exce I ire 
yard ; exceeding 4 s 


if dyed, colored, stained, painted, 


z 4 square yards to the pound, 6 cents per squa 
ire yards to the pound, 64 cents per square yard; 
or printed, and not exceeding 3 square 











yards to the pound, 64 cents per square yard; exceeding 5 square yards 
to the pound, 8 cents per square yard: Provided, That on all such cot- 
ton cloths not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over 14 cents per square vard; bleached, valued at over 16 
cents per square yard; and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over 20 cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, 


and paid a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Line 23 of paragraph 321, which reads as follows— 


On all cotton cloth mereerized or subjected to any similar process, 
1 cent per square yard— 
imposes an additional average 10 per cent on mercerized cloths, 
and the words “similar process” is a “joker” to include a 
majority of imported cloths. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to present briefly my views on 
the subject of free hides. I have read with pleasure and informa- 
tion the views of ex-Governor W.L. Douglas in his remarkable 
campaign for governor of Massachusetts, when the question of 
free hides and leather were ably presented. I know that Demo- 
erats and Republicans are divided on this important question. 
The responsibility of framing and passing this Payne bill is on 
the Republicans, not the Democrats, and the country looks to the 

tepublicans for a tariff bill that places the very smallest possible 

duty on the things like food and clothing that the poor people 
of our country are bound to have. That was the message sent 
by the people to the Republican party in the last election. I 
fear, Mr. Chairman, that our leading Democrats did not realize 
in the last presidential campaign what a vital question the 
tariff was and how vulnerable the Republican party was in its 
unfair and discriminating distribution of the tax burdens of the 
Government. It ought to have been made the sole and para- 
mount issue in our last Democratic platform. 

Now, as to free hides: I have not heard an advocate during 
this discussion of retaining the tariff on hides as it is now deny 
that the production of cattle in our country has not kept pace 
with the largely increased demand for and consumption of 
leather. That means that on account of the insufficiency of 
our domestic supply we have to use imported hides, and that 
brings about higher priced hides and higher priced shoes. 

Governor Douglas, a well-informed shoe manufacturer, states 
that the present tariff on hides and soles of shoes causes the 
people of this country to pay $30,000,000 a year more for shoes 
than they ought to pay. Mr. Blaine said, in a letter to Mr. Me 
Kinley when the tax on hides was proposed, that it would add 
5 to 8 per cent to the price of every shoe that the farmer bought. 
Hiow many working girls are there in our country with a scanty 
fixed weekly wage who make a careful study of every cent of 
additional expenditure? 
of our people. 





not less than 20 per cent. 
ilies? 
sary expenses of the family goes for shoes. 
admitted that the beef trust is the beneficiary of the hide tax. 
There fs no question of protecting our labor against foreign 
labor that enters into this 15 per cent tax on hides. In the 
fleshing houses it has been demonstrated that our laborers, with 


What does that mean to many fam- 


classification | 


| 
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Every cent counts with a large class | 
It is conservatively estimated that in the last | 
few years there has been an advance in the price of shoes of | 


It means that quite one-fourth of the absolutely neces- | 
It is generally | 
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their usual activity and intelligence, working with the same kind 
of a machine, will clean and prepare double as many skins as 


foreign laborers can with the same machine. The Government 
realizes on this tariff on hides about $2,000,000 annually, but 
the real question in such a tariff is its corresponding benefit. 
It seems that this tariff on hides has deprived a great many 


people of employment in the United States, because with a 15 
per cent duty on sole leather and not on any other kind of 
leather the American shoemaker prepares the uppers and sends 
the shoes abroad to have the soles put on them, thus avoidin 
the 15 per cent tax on sole leather. 

It is estimated that if we put hides and sole leather on t 
free list that this sending of the uy 
soles put on them will 
$22. 000,000, I do not. 
Say that 1 am greatly 
leather. 

I have endeavored, in pointing out in 
posed on certain articles in the Payne bill, 


he 
ers of shoes abroad to have 
, and we will save our people quite 
ith the ligh 


STO] 


Ww ts before me, hesitate 


disposed to vyote for free 
the duties im- 


ehy 


detail 


? 


to 


w that the 


revision of the tariff is not downward, as demanded by the 
people. Much has been justly said in condemnation of the 
‘countervailing ” duties on coffee and petroleum. It now ap- 


pears that the Republicans will be driven to the abandonment 


of the countervailing tax on coffee, which tax would certainly 
result in the American consumer of coffee paying both 

tariff imposed by Brazil and that imposed by our Government. 
Brazil practically, in the matter of coffee, occupies the same 
relative position to the world that the southern cotton belt 
does to the world’s cotton supply. Brazil will not yield t Ir 
dictation as to the duty she will impose for the chief product 


that brings her wealth and the support of her Government. 


rhe tax on tea places an intolerable burden upon one of the 
most common necessaries of life. I predict we will find tea 
on the free list when this bill comes back from the Senate 
The prevailing public sentiment throughout the country recog- 
nizes that it is a very good thing to give our home industries 
such fair and reasonable duties as will enable them to meet 
foreign competition. To extend and enlarge our foreign mar- 
kets is commendable; to raise sufficient revenue to meet the 
expenses of the Government enlists the hearty cooperation of 
every patriotic and public-spirited citizen, but more than all 
| these combined, the demand is that relief from unnecessary 
and unjust tax burdens must be guaranteed by the next tariff 
law to the consumers who have patiently borne for many years 
more than their share of the expenses of our Government 

The country will at least understand from this Payne bill 
why it was such a task to drive the Republican party into a 
revision of the tariff. They knew what enermities and outrages 
were being perpetrated by the power of taxation under the 
Dingley law on the masses of tlhe people in the interests of the 


strong and the rich, and they shrank from exposing them. They 


must answer in the congressional elections 


next year, and the 
reply will be a Democratic House of Representat s, | se 
this Payne bill increases the average of the duties of whic! e 
public complained so loudly, imposed by the existing tar ‘ 

The tariff, by the actions of the Republicans in the 

and House in connection with the Payne bill, is removed u 
the pale of economic questions and made preeminent l 
acutely a political question, in which the local interes will 
have a powerful influence. The Republican party is le 


agonies of a painful premature travail. They are not pre] 


for a revision of the tariff and did not realize the trouble b« 

fore them. <A wild, mad rush comes from all the home indus- 
tries, large and small, protesting against the slightest reduction 
of the duties that have filled their pockets with money taken 
from the people for many years past, everyone demanding that 
the “ other fellow” suffer the reduction. Kansas comes up, with 


a broad and benignant smile on her fa: ind earnestly demands 
that lumber be placed on the free list, and, with her hand up 
to her ear, whispers “‘ Must let the 15 per cent tariff 1 
hides.” Then there is the grand old State of Maine. \ 
she wants cotton-seed oil of the South to be on the free list a 
demands a high tariff on wood pulp. Ohio wants an addition 
protection on tin plate, regardless of the fact that the Standart 
Oil Company buys all its tin plate abroad and receives 90 px 
cent drawback on every tin can of oil shipped abroad. Ye 
Ohio is downright earnest in demanding free lumber. 
Massachusetts wants free hides, but says it is“ simply horrid” 


ef 


stay on 


VI 


t 


to think about free leather and shoes. The New England States 
all with one accord and voice demand that “raw material be 
put on the free list, especially coal and iron ore. And the 


South comes up and makes a pungent inquiry: How is that? 
You stand for a high tax on the woo! as it exists on the sheep's 
back and every phase of wool and woolen cloth to the ultimate 


finished product. Nothing is said about free raw material in 
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connection with wool. Many of the Republicans are trembling 
in their boots as to what explanations they will give to their 
constituents. They know their “ caucus rule” 
the ‘‘ pocket interests ”’ of their constituents are much stronger 
and more important than the caucus. We hear much about the 
growth 
has been given to this opinion by the generous and sincere man- 
ner in which Mr. Taft was welcomed in the State of Georgia 
and other Southern States. Those greetings were unselfish 
and sincere and were accepted in the same spirit by Mr. Taft. 


i 


is powerful, but | 


of protection sentiment in the South. Great impetus | 
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the President has so frankly indicated, the people of the South 
will aid and help him to their best ability. 

I ask: Would not it be the basest ingratitude for the people 
of the South not to honor and respect the President and his 
administration if he renders us the inestimable favor, as we 
are advised and believe he will do, of abolishing the disrepu- 


| table “referee system” in operation in some of our Southern 


States? The Montgomery Advertiser, one of the leading and 


| most influential daily papers of Alabama, in a recent issue, 


I admit with pride that the people of the South were patriot- | 


ically inspired with a hope and a faith never before justified 
by any other Republican President when Mr. Taft, at the ban- 
quet given to him by the people of the city of Atlanta, Ga., 
said: 

I realize therefore that expressions of sympathy with the South and 
an earnest desire to bring it closer into the Central Government in 


thought and action and feeling, will have comparatively little weight 
unless this expression is accompanied by such appointments in the 
South as will prove this sympathy to be real and substantial. The 
difficulty in making such selections in a part of the country where the 


sensibilities of the people are different from those of one’s own section, 
where conditions of society differ so radically, and where there are no 
accredited representatives selected by the people of the same party as 
the administration is very great, indeed. It is a question of evidence, 
and of evidence hard to get, and when secured, hard to weigh, because 
it is only judgment and estimate and generally not a mere statement of 
a concrete fact. 

All I can say with reference to the future policy of the administra- 


tion in the South on this subject is that I expect to spare no effort to 
find out the facts in respect to the character of the proposed ap- 
pointees, and, so far as in me lies, to select those whose character and 


reputation and standing in the community commend them to their 
fellow-citizens as persons qualified and able to discharge their duties 
well, and whose presence in important positions will remove, if any 
such thing exists, the sense of alienism in the Government which they 
represent. 


Such sentiments expressed by Mr. Taft, who has, since | 


the Atlanta banquet, been inducted into the highest and most 
powerful office in the world, stimulated the South with the 
firm conviction that President Taft’s administration would be 
uninfiluenced by sectionalism, and that the South would be 
treated justly and fairly like other sections of the Union, and 
would no longer be considered ‘‘ the enemies’ country.” That is 
all we ask, and that we believe we will get from President Taft. 
In all things looking to the welfare and good of our common 
country, the people of the South stand ready and willing, from 
an unselfish standpoint, to support and uphold the administra- 
tion. We know the difficult task that President Taft has un- 
dertaken when he confronts and meets the 
the people of the South, so different from his own section. In 
the South he will meet “conditions of society” which differ 
radically with our northern brethren. 

It is true, as was said by President Taft in some of his 
speeches in the South after the presidential election, that the 
South clings to its “traditions,” both family and local. In the 
States of the South it is a common everyday matter to hear 
the humblest of our native citizens claim with great pride that 
their fathers and mothers came from one of the great southern 
colonial States, 

Loyalty to such “ traditions,” like the love for one’s home, 
makes the truest and bravest patriots of the section that 
cherishes them. 

The President realizes, as every thoughtful and unbiased stu- 
dent of our history realizes, that from the days of our colonies 
down to this good day, midst the triumphs and shadows of our 
Republic, in war and peace, there has existed, and exists to- 
day, aud will continue to exist, distinct types of people with 
different thoughts, tastes, and sentiments in the New England 
and Southern States, both representing the best ideals of citi 
zenship. It is a grave mistake for anyone to think that the 
visit of the President to the South, soon after the election, was 
to proselyte Democrats into Republicans. It is equally a mis- 
take for anyone to believe that the cordial, sincere, and gen- 
erous hospitality extended by the people of the South to Mr. 
Taft indicated on their part any less fealty to Democratic 
principles. The native people of the South are almost as a 
unit attached to, and believe in, the Democracy of their fathers, 
They yearn to-day to see the party, to which they owe so much, 
return to its time-honored principles. It is true that there was 
restlessness, discontent, and dissatisfaction in many of the 
strongest Democratic sections of the South in the late national 


‘sensibilities ” of | 


said this: 

If Mr. Taft does abolish the referee system, he will break up one of 
the most prolific sources of political scandal in the South. A few men 
under the plan at present in vogue have the absolute power of filling 
every federal office in a Democratic State which has no Republican Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The proposition of allowing a man's standing 
with his neighbors to count for something is a great improvement on 
the plan of fixing up jobs for men who can help to carry delegations to 
national conventions for particular candidates. 

I believe that President Taft realizes that no proud, intelligent 
people could cordially cooperate with any administration that 
would maintain the tyrannical, irresponsible, corruptive referee 
system that has made every cotton-growing State of the South 
a veritable political satrapy. Our people are not asking to 
control Republican patronage or fill offices under a Republican 
administration, but we do ask that the political referee sys- 
tem, with its intrigue and scandals, be removed from our 
midst. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly Mr. GREENE having taken the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. CAaLpEer, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 1438, 
the tariff bill, and had directed him to report that it had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I think under the rule all the 
Chair has to do is to declare a recess until 8 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GREENE). Under the rule, 
the Chair now declares the House in recess until 8 o'clock. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock) the House took a recess until 8 
o’clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o’clock p. m. by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. GREENE]. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 14388, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, with Mr. OLmsTep 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Byrp] is entitled to be recognized if he desires. I'ces the 
gentleman desire to be recognized at this time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to Mr. Surzer thirty 
minutes of my time, and I would like to retain - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not yield time unless 
it comes out of his hour. 

Mr. BYRD. Then just excuse me for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] is recognized for twenty minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I understand I am recog- 
nized ? 

The CHAIRMAN. For twenty minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I ean approach 
the pending legislation with as little bias from personal or local 
interest as any Member on the floor. I come from a district 
with searcely a protected industry in it or within the sphere 
of its influence. It is a district distinctly American, bound by 
every tie to American progress, yet having no ax to grind, no 
selfish interest to serve, no privileges to protect. With hardly 


|} an exception, everyone in that district, of whatever political 
| faith, is in favor of tariff revision. There is scarcely a stand- 


election, but this can not be truthfully charged to any disposi- | 


tion to surrender their allegiance to their party. But it meant 
simply an expression of disapproval of the action of their own 
party and an earnest warning against its repetition. 

I do not hesitate to say that our people realize the difficul- 
ties that lie in the President’s effort to handle the “ southern 
question.”” With open hearts and willing hands, along the lines 


patter to be found. Our Republican friends vied with the Demo- 
crats in explaining that tariff revision meant revision down- 
ward, toward a revenue basis. 

I have heard some speeches from the other side of the House 
which gave the impression that there was no need, from their 
standpoint, for any revision at all. When we hear some of 


those speeches, we are astonished to think that we are here in 
an extraordinary session, or are attempting to revise the tariff. 
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But out in my district, there was no doubt about the matter. 
We had been told that the time for a revision had long since 
come and that revision meant revision downward. 

Our city has grown great in a single generation as an export 
market for what is termined “ raw materials” and those primal 
products of the soil, grain and live stock. It lies on the 
boundary of the rich States of Missouri and Kansas, in the very 
heart of the Missouri River Valley. 

The Missouri Valley is the great producing region of the 
United States. In a belt of 100 miles on either side of the 
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| 


Missouri River and west of the Mississippi River, are found | 


the centers of production of cattle, horses and mules, sheep and 
hogs, wheat, corn, oats, and. farm products of all kinds; gold, 


silver, lead, and zine. Seventy-five per cent, we are told, of the | 


Nation’s exports consist of raw materials, the products of the 
western farms, forests, and mines. 
It is this enormous export of raw material which brings the 


golden stream of national wealth and turns the balance of trade | 


in our favor. With the money that is brought in, which enters 
into every channel of trade, we build our railroads and our 
factories, we feed and clothe our people, and we grow steadily 
in national wealth. 

It takes manufactures to make a great country, but it takes, 
also, the production of raw materials, and every argument 
which has been advanced on the other side in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff, in favor of building up manufactures, has been 
based upon the idea that the raw material was here to be sent 
abroad, either in its raw state or in the manufactured state. 

The great production of raw materials in this country is the 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell 
the committee in what cases the wages of the skilled mechanics 
decreased—in what branches of industry? 

Mr. BORLAND. I had shown to me within the last three 
days, by Judge Rucker 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is Judge Rucker? 

Mr. BORLAND. A Member from Missouri. He showed me 
a statement of the number of people employed in factories in 
the United States from 1897 to 1907, in which, in some cases, 
the per capita wage had gone down. That indicated very clearly 
to my mind that the wages of some classes of factory operatives 
had decreased in those ten years. In some of these schedules 
there was an increase of certain operatives, and that is the 
reason I spoke of it; but the larger number of operatives were 
at a lower price, which brought down the average. 

For illustration, you will find that in the manufacture of 
rubber belting and hose, as shown on page 126 of the Statis 
tical Abstract of the United States of 1907, published by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, that in 1900 the number 
of wage-earners employed was 1,771, and the total wages paid 
was $918,191, or an annual average income by each employee of 
$518.40. In 1905 the number of wage-earners employed was 


3,698, and the total wages paid was $1,804,992, or an average 


broad base of the pyramid of national prosperity. As long as | 


we produce a surplus for export, the balance of international 
trade must be in our favor. Our only interest in this tariff 
legislation is that the American producer and the American con- 
sumer may be fairly treated and that no heavier burdens be 
laid upon them than is necessary to produce the national reve- 
nues. This is the true interest of every district and every sec- 


tion of the United States, except so far as it is biased by local | 


conditions or narrow views of local interest. 


We know full well that there is no such thing as a home | 


market for products of which we raise a surplus. Every bushel 
of wheat in the United States and every head of beef cattle, 


wherever produced or sold, must be valued on the prices pre- | 


vailing on the Liverpool market, in competition with the prod- 
ucts of Australia, of South America, of Russia, of India, of 
South Africa, and of every great agricultural area of the world. 
When a nation produces a surplus of any commodity, that sur- 
plus has no value until it has reached the seacoast, where it 
may enter into the commerce of the world, and its ultimate 
value is based upon the price at the greatest central market un- 
der the strongest competition. 

We must live and do business and buy goods and maintain 


the American market and the American wages out of the net | 
returns of what we can sell abroad, less the cost of putting it 


there, 

The overwhelming national issue in this country is transpor- 
tation, quick transportation, cheap transportation, and abundant 
facilities for all shippers, large and small. We have not yet 
begun to solve this great problem. We in the West are ready 
to vote for a revenue tariff adequate to the needs of the Govy- 
ernment on the most liberal scale in order that a big, broad 
policy of national development may be inaugurated. We look 
to see the improvement of our great waterways, running for 
a thousand miles into the interior of this great producing re 
gion. We look for a realization of this as the great national 
problem of the immediate future. 

The almost universal demand for a revision of the Dingley 
tariff is easily explained. In my own district, especially, there 
was a singular unanimity of view by men of all parties on this 
subject. 

We saw that some schedules were so high that they were 
practically prohibitive, producing no revenue to the Government. 

We saw that the duties created an artificial price for goods 
that fostered the growth of trusts and monopolies. 

We saw that they laid heavy burdens upon the wage-earners 
and increased the average cost of living 40 per cent during the 
life of the Dingley law. 

We saw that the great army of consumers who live upon 
fixed incomes—widows, orphans, preachers, teachers, mail car- 
riers, clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, and wage-earners gener 
ally—had the purchasing power of their dollar cut in two. 
while skilled and unskilled labor advanced in a very much less 
degree in value, and in many lines actually decreased. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly, 
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income of $488.09. This made a decrease in the average wages 
in that line of $30.31 during those five years. That they were 
prosperous years for the manufacturers is shown by the fact 
that the total output increased from $6,169,044 in 1900 to 
$14,954,186 in 1905, or more than double. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman know, as a matter of 
fact, that the rate of wages for all classes of mechanics has 
increased over 40 per cent in the last ten years? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not my information. If the gentle- 
man has any figures on that, I will be glad to have him put 
them in. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentieman from Mis- 
souri will permit, I would suggest that if the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, MADDEN], who has just interrupted the gentleman 
from Missouri, knows as little about these wages as he does 
about the gentleman who has served with him in Congress for 
twelve years [Mr. Rucker], he must know very little. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman possibly will know 
little about me, also. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not know that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri |[Mr. RucKER] was a judge, and that perhaps accounts for 
the confusion in my mind. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the gentle- 
man from Missouri is speaking on very limited time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not interrupt the gentleman any more 
Will the gentleman tell the House now how it can be possible 
for the value of commodities to be low when the rate of wages 
is high? Will the gentleman tell how you can have a cheap cost 
of living when you have a high rate of wages? 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope to satisfy the gentleman on that 
point. 


To resume, Mr. Chairman, we saw that the farmer was 
selling his products in a competitive market and buying his 
goods in a protected market. 

We saw that the Federal Treasury was facing a deficit and 
that the revenues were wholly inadequate to the present needs 
of the Government, a condition which placed an effectu ve 
upon great projects of national development, such as thy 
provement of the waterways and the reclamation of arid lands 

A most express promise was made that tariff revision me 
an honest effort to correct all or most of these abuses 

The most serious criticism of the pending bill is that 
manufacturers’ measure exclusively. This is the sum and ww 
result of all the complaints and criticisms that have b 
The rights of the produce rs of raw material have 
every instance been sacrificed, and the rights of the 
have been ignored. The public demand for rey 
tariff cained headway mainly because of twe lit O 
was that the Dingley tariff, since 1S07, had « sed 
in the cost of living an average of 40 per cent witl 
sponding advance in wages. The other nait Nv 
Federal Government was facing a deticit d t the re pts 
from the Dingley tariff law were ifticient to meet ¢t 
tional expenditure. 

The most partisan advocates of the pending b have not yet 
| contended that it will in a ! ! sure red 
cost of living. They have confessed ot t \ 


vide sufficient revenue to meet the present needs of the Govern 
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ment. This confession appears in the fact that they have made 
up the shortcomings of the bill in this direction, first, by pro- 
viding for an inheritance tax; second, by a new and strictly 
revenue tax upon tea; and, third, by a provision for the further 
issuance of bonds. 

If the inheritance tax be stricken out and if the tax upon tea 
be stricken out, how far then will the bill fall short of produc- 
ing the revenue for the present needs of the Government, and 
how far then must we go down into our pockets on the bond 
issue? 

I do not now refer to the provision for the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of $40,000,000 to restore to the Treasury sums 
advanced to acquire the Panama Canal. This may be justified 
by a permanent investment, which should not be made out of 
current revenues. I refer more particularly to the power given 
in the bill to issue certificates of indebtedness of the Treasury 
to the amount of $250,000,000. This is precisely the attitude of 
a business man who has to borrow money at the bank, not to 
pay for goods in stock, but to meet the running expenses of the 
establishment. 

Many of those who have honestly favored a protective tariff 
in the past have done so upon the grounds that it either aided 
the American producer of raw materials by furnishing a home 
market for his products, or that it raised the price of American 
labor to the American standard of living. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN] yesterday made a most eloquent 
talk, in which he declared himself a protectionist from prin- 
ciple, and he said, as nearly as I can recollect, that he believed 
that protection furnished a home market for the American pro- 
ducer and that it raised the wages of the American laboring 
man. The laboring man has learned now, in spite of all the 
time his name has been taken in vain, that the protective tariff 
does not pretect him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If 
it secured to the wage-earner a fair and liberal return for his 


labor, it is clear that the wage-earners in the protected districts 


who have had advantage of the exorbitant Dingley tariff for 
twelve years should be the most prosperous, contented, and 
home-owning set of laboring men in the civilized world. 

The relentless logic of facts has swept away this idea. In 
October, 1907, a panic swept over the manufacturing districts in 
the midst of an era of abundance and prosperity. Within 
thirty days after that panic a hoarse cry of rage went up from 
the throats of 60,000 starving workingmen of Pittsburg and 
60,000 more were mobbing the city hall in Philadelphia and 
25,000 were threatening the destruction of the mills in Wheel- 
ing. What had become of the high wages that were supposed 
to have been paid these favored employees of protected indus- 
tries if thirty days of closing of the mills would bring them to 
the point of starvation and anarchy? ‘The real truth is that 
so large a proportion is taken from the workingman’s wages to 
pay for the necessities of life under the Dingley tariff that his 
wages are in fact 50 per cent of what they appear to be on the 
pay rolls. Does the pending bill secure to the wage-earner in 
any way a promise of a change in the present situation? 

Now, let us come to the American producer, the backbone of 
American prosperity. For the first time, I believe, the advo- 
cates of the protective tariff have come out boldly for free 
raw material. It even has been announced by the committee 
which framed this bill as a general doctrine. In other words, 
the producer of raw material must take his chances in unre- 
stricted competition with the world, while he is by law com- 
pelled to pay protective prices on the manufactured goods which 
he buys, even when made out of his own material. 

Iron ore, hides, and coal are put on the free list, while steel, 
shoes, woolen and cotton goods are still protected practically to 
the point of a prohibition of foreign importation. As if to add 
further emphasis to the subservient position of the producer 
of raw materials, a radical change has been made in the draw- 
back section of the tariff bill, known as “section 29.” Under 
the Dingley law this section provides that an American manu- 
facturer might import foreign raw material, paying the duty 
thereon, and that on the export by him of the finished product 
made from such raw material he should be entitled to a draw- 
back from the Treasury of 99 per cent of the duty which he had 
paid on the raw material. This section was intended to place 
the American manufacturer on an equality with foreign manu- 
facturers so far as regarded the export trade. It readily will 
be seen that it was a liberal provision in favor of the American 
manufacturer, because its plain purpose was to enable him to 
sell American manufactured goods abroad cheaper than they 
were sold at home. Of course nobody could complain of this 
splendid arrangement except that much-despised individual, 
the American consumer. 

But the proposed Payne law not only picks the pockets of 
the American consumers, but it sandbags the American pro- 


of the Treasury, there shall 
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ducers. In the Payne bill the section is so changed that the 


American manufacturer may import foreign raw materials, pay- 


ing the duty thereon, and then, if at any time within three 


years he exports a finished product of similar quality and value, 


whether made from the foreign raw material or domestic raw 
material, he is entitled to draw back from the Treasury 99 per 


cent of the tariff paid on the imported material. In other 


words, if there is any tariff protection left on American raw 
materials, the American manufacturer is provided an easy way 
to avoid it by buying his raw material abroad until he has 
forced the American producer down to the lowest possible for- 
eign price and then buy domestic raw material. Upon the ex- 
port by the manufacturer of any of this finished product he 
is entitled to his drawback of 99 per cent on an equivalent 


amount of raw material. Unless, therefore, the American pro- 


ducer could afford—which he can not—to hold his raw mate- 
rial for three years, the manufacturer can dictate to him the 
price based on the lowest foreign price. Thus, the American 
producer of raw materials is denied any possible benefit from 
the increase of the export business in manufactured goods. In 
fact, the greater the volume of export business, the more help- 
less is the position of the producer. 

It is worthy of attention in this connection that the words 
“raw material” are purely a relative term. What is the fin- 
ished product of one man is the raw material of another. So 
that this provision is not aimed solely at the farmer, the stock 
raiser, and the miner, as was perhaps intended by the committee 
which framed the bill, but it affects a large number of small 
manufacturers whose finished products enter as a raw material 
in other lines of goods. 

I have stated the most favorable construction of section 29, 
the construction which has been placed upon it by the com- 
mittee which prepared the bill. Other meanings have been con- 
strued from it which are even more disastrous. It is said by 
some that the section will bear the construction that an Amer- 
ican manufacurer who has imported no foreign material can, 
nevertheless, upon exporting a given quantity of his finished 
product, claim a bounty from the Treasury equal to 99 per cent 
of the tariff on an equivalent value of raw material. Let me 
quote this section by reading it from the bill, so that you may 
judge for yourself: 

Sec. 29. On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in 
the United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, or 
from domestic materials of equal quantity and productive manufactur- 
ing quality and value, such —_ to be determined by the Secretary 

allowed a drawback equal in amount to 
the duties paid on the imported materials used, or where domestic 
materials are used, to the duties paid on the equivalent of imported 
materials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent: Provided, That the 
exportation shall be made within three years after the importation of 
the foreign material used or checked against. 

And now a word in the interest of the consumer. 

Probably even the most sanguine friends of revision are dis- 
appointed with this bill. It still contains many prohibitive 
schedules that produce no revenue. Necessities of life have 
not been reduced in any substantial degree, and in some cases 
actually have been advanced. Gloves, especially ladies’ gloves, 
may be classed by some of our Republican friends as luxuries. 
They certainly will be luxuries when this bill passes. But no 
public man since the days of Jerry Simpson has maintained 
that stockings are a luxury. [Laughter and applause.}] And 
no man with a heart in his breast will contend that warm 
woolen clothing is a luxury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman has been 
interrupted, I ask unanimous consent that his time may be 
extended five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman 
will be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, among the mass of letters 
of protest against the inequalities and injustices of the Payne 
bill received from my district, I may be permitted to refer to 
two, because they are typical and bear upon these two items. 
One is from a wholesale dry-goods merchant and the other is 
from a retail dry-goods merchant. Both are well-informed and 
successful business men, and know whereof they speak. The 
letter from the wholesale dry-goods merchant is as follows: 


KANSAS Crtiy, Mo., March 23, 1909. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BorLAND, Washington, D. C. 


Drag Sir: We desire to call your attention to a few items in the 
proposed new tariff which we feel, if made effective, would be dectri- 
mental to the interests of both merchants and consumers. 

These are the items of hosiery and ladies’ short kid gloves. 

It occurs to us that on both of these items the duty should be left 
just as it is. On the hosiery, the American manufacturers are able to 
compete very nicely with the foreign manufacturers, and we feel that 
no further advance is necessary or desirable. 

On the ladies’ short kid gloves, which are and will be an item of im- 
port, will say that if the new tariff is made effective it forces the con- 
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sumer to pay a price for the gloves for which she does not get value 
received. At the present prices the values certainly are poor enough, 
and even on the better grade of these short gloves the domestic manu- 
facturer has not been able to compete, and we do not believe that the 
new proposed duty will be of much benefit to the domestic manufac- 
turer, but will be a great disadvantage to both the dealer and the 
consumer. 


We respectfully request that you 
change. 

Very truly, yours, 
MAXWELL-McCLvURE-FiTts D. G. Co., 
Rorr. M. MAXWELL, 

The retail merchant is one whose opinion is especially val- 
uable, because he is in immediate contact with the consumer 
and makes it his business to know the needs of the average 
buyer. He not only has to consider all the difficulties spoken 
of by the jobber, but he must be able to hold his own in compe- 
tition with the department stores and the larger retail estab- 
lishments. He must understand correctly what class of goods 
his customers can and will buy. This comes as near being the 
true voice of the consumer as is possible to get before this 
House. The letter of the retail dry goods merchant follows: 
Home ‘Phone 1612 East. 

(I. M. Moats, dry goods, notions, millinery, gents’ furnishings and 
shoes, 2516 East Fifteenth Street.) 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 25, 1909. 


Hon. W. P. BORLAND. 

Drarn Sir: I see in new tariff bill, in interest of domestic manu- 
facturer, the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has incorporated in the tariff bill largely increased rates 
cotton hosiery and women's leather gloves. 

To add 20 per cent more to the tax of 60 per cent already levied 
would, in my judgment, be an injustice and an outrage. In the 


upon 


1908, as you know, there was imported in hosiery to this country 
$6,645,570. For the same period of time our domestic manufacturer 


put out an amount between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000, The rate 


use your influence against the | 





year | 


suggested on gloves is an iM :crease over the present rate of 128 to 150 | 


per cent for schmachen, 60 to 174 per cent for 
per cent for kid, which is in direct 
people of the country. 

I wish to 


lamb, 


and 33 to 102 
opposition to the 





q : protest against any such legislation. I trust you will 
give this your most earnest consideration. 
Yours truly, I. M. MOATs. 


Let me also call your attention to the following letter: 


NEw YorK, March 29, 1909. 
Ifon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The undersigned, a committee representing 70 wholesale 
dry goods houses, respectfully ask your attention to the inclosed press 
clippings showing that the effect of the “ joker” paragraphs, 318 and 
#21, of the cotton-goods schedule of the Payne tariff bill would greatly 
raise duties, and frequently double them, and more. 

As the provisions are technical, it is certain that the gentlemen who 
drafted the biil did not realize that these provisions were prohibitive. 

Our special committee of experts is at your disposal to demonstrate 
this raise. 

Cotton-goods statistics show that American miils do not need any pro 
tection on the goods they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets 
they have so well been able to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equalled $52,944,033. 

The average dividends of the principal Fall River mills affected were 
in 1907, a panic year, 254 per cent: in New Berford, 25.2 per cent. A 
prominent illustration is the Dartmouth Manufacturing Company, which 
paid 66 per cent last year, and on February 24 last an extra dividend of 
100 per cent. This mill makes precisely the class of goods which these 
paragraphs are designed to prohibit. All of these dividends are in addi- 
tion to enormous salaries paid to officers. 

American mills do not sell their products on an ordinary profit basis, 
but adroitly fix their prices just below those at which similar goods can 
be imported. 


The net result of these paragraphs, if permitted to become law, will 





wishes of the | 
| group of protected manufactures. 


be to greatly reduce revenues by prohibiting importation; to permit a | 


few New England mills to manipulate prices at will and to repeat their 
action of 1907, when they arbitrarily raised prices more than 50 per 
cent, although there was no corresponding increase in cost of production. 
It will drive many importing houses out of business and work a 


hard- | 


ship on 28,000 American retail merchants and add an additional burden | 


to the whole American people by increasing the cost of a primary ne- | 


cessity of life. 

No question of politics is involved. The whole people are united in 
the conviction that the tariff should be reduced rather than raised. 

President Taft said, on December 16 last: “I believe that the way to 
stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid excessive rates, which 
tempt monopolies.” 

\n average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is ample to protect 
American manufacturers from any possible difference in cost of produc- 
tion, and its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on 
a fair capitalization and charge reasonable profits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. B. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 
49 LEONARD STREET. 


It would not be profitable for me to discuss with our friends | 


who are in the majority in this House the doctrine of the protec- 
tive tariff. Whether it be illogical, whether it be unsound, 
whether it fosters an unnatural and abnormal growth that reacts 
upon the commercial body the American people will be the judge. 
You gentlemen on the other side have borne abundant testi- 
mony to its debauching effect upon American business men by 
teaching them to rush here for protection, even prohibitive du- 
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favor, in which clamor of selfish interests the rights of the con- 
sumer and the welfare of the Nation are entirely lost sight of. 

I will only say that we Democrats believe that the true func- 
tion of a tariff is to raise revenue; that if it does not do that, 


—y — —— _ _— — 


it is morally wrong and politically unsound. [Applause.] We 
are opposed to a prohibitive tariff. We are opposed to a tariff 
on goods sold abroad cheaper than they are sold at home. We 


are opposed to all countervailing duties. We are opposed to 
duties to afford one manufacturer protection against another 
protected manufacturer. We believe that a revenue tariff is 
simple, safe, and entirely adequate. We believe that it could 
be adjusted on a limited number of articles so that it would 
distribute itself fairly, could be calculated with certainty, and 
could be raised or lowered as the needs of the revenues re 
quired without disaster to the entire delicate machinery of com- 
merce. We regret and deplore the feverish anxiety which per- 
vades every line of business whenever the tariff needs revising. 
We believe that it all could be avoided and business men made 
more secure by a sound and scientific system of revenue tariff. 

No loyal American will vote to injure in the slightest degree 
any legitimate American industry. No loyal American, no man 
who has the most elementary knowledge of the tremendous 
possibilities of the inland regions of our country, will vote to 
tie the hands of the Government by refusing to provide ade 
quate and even liberal revenue; but when we are asked, as we 
are asked in the pending bill, to vote for a prohibitive tariff, 
to vote for a bill which has not yet justified itself as being able 
to meet the present needs of the Government, to vote for a 
measure framed in the interests of a class and by a 
log rolling between special interests, we have a right to feel 
that not only has the consumer been ignored and abused, but 
that the producer and the Nation itself, with all of its growing re- 
sponsibilities, have been led in bondage to a comparatively small 
This bill is not offered as 
a liberal or even adequate revenue measure. The framers of 
the bill themselves do not claim that as a revenue producer i 
will come within $60,000,000 of even the present needs of the 
Government. They hope to make up the admitted deficit by 
the growth of business in subsequent years. I can not but 
believe that the entire scope and spirit of the pending bill will 
be a profound disappointment to the 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not mean at this time to 
enter upon a discussion of the schedules contained in the Payne 
bill. I intend to confine myself in what I shall have to say to- 
night to the provisions looking to reciprocal 
foreign nations in the matter of trade: 
the settled policy of the Republican party since, at least, the 
McKinley bill was framed, to incorporate into any revenue 
measure some provision or provisions intended to enable 
enlarge our markets abroad. 

In the Dingley law there were two provisions; the first is 
known as section 3, which provided in effect that certain arti 
cles, limited in number and therein mentioned, should be r 
ceived as imports into this country at reduced rates, in 
sideration of equivalent reciprocal concessions made by foreign 
nations. 

According to the terms of that section a minimum duty con- 
siderably lower than the general duty was provided for upon 
argols, brandies, spirits, champagne vermuth, 
paintings and statuary. The President was authorized to enter 
into negotiations with foreign governments producing these 
articles and to make reciprocal agreements with such govern 
ments whenever, in his judgment, such foreign governments 
were willing to make concessions in favor of American products 
which were equivalent to the concessions which such fe 
governments would receive by the reduction 
the duties upon such articles. 

There also was a section in that law (section 4) which pro- 
vided for reciprocal treaties, and which required of course the 
ratification of the Senate. It was proved in practice after 
law went into effect that this section, providing for recipr 
treaties, was practically of no effect, because of the difficulty if 
not impossibility of securing the ratification of such treat 
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American people. [Ap- 
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for it has been, I take it, 
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provided for of 


that 


by 

the Senate. This left as the only practical measure, section 

8. before referred to. That section, limited though it w us to 

| the items which it covered, has enabled us to extend our markets 


ties, on their own businesses on the plea that some other person | 


very considerably, and in more than one crisis of American trade, 
has enabled us to avert disaster. I recall to the gentlemen of 
this committee that only two years ago everyone was much 
aroused because of the threat of Germany to put her maximum 


duties into effect as against American products. This would 
have borne especially hard upon the agricultural and live- 


stock interests of the country. Section 3, with the few articles 


from whom they must buy materials is enjoying governmental | named therein, such as brandies, wines, statuary and paintings, 
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was a very slender basis for negotiations. And yet, the 
President was able by this means alone to secure the re 
ance of the minimum duties which Germany had in force. 
gave the executive department of the government an speute- 
nity to negotiate, and the mere opportunity to negotiate is in 
itself worth much, whether as between nations or individuals. 
Arbitrary and unreasonable contentions are likely to yield | 
the moment the parties to a controversy enter into a discussion | 
of their differences 

And when the time came to frame this bill, it was generally 
r nized that there must be an extension of the principle of | 
negotiation. In our convention at Chicago it was specifically 
pledged that we would adopt a system of maximum and minl- 
mum tariffs to accomplish this purpose. And the reason was 
plain, because in international commerce you must take into 
account the methods that obtain in other tions with reference 
to this matter, and practically every nation of the Old World, 
except Great Britain, had adopted a system, either of general 
an : convention: eS tariffs or general and minimum tariffs. 


Mr. GARRE’ Mr. Chairman, is it agreeable to the 
man to as to an interruption there? 


gentle- 


| effect 





MarcH 30, 





is not the rule of international law which obtains in this coun- 
try in its diplomatic relations with the rest of the world. 

Nearly all other European countries, with the exception of 
France, have come to the German system of general and con- 
ventional tariffs. It follows, therefore, that a nation that does 
not negotiate with these nations has no one to look after its 
peculiar interests. 

Let me illustrate. Austria-Hungary has a conventional sys- 
tem—that is, it has a general tariff and a conventional tariff. 
A few years ago the United States exported to Austria-Hungary 


in one year very nearly $2,000,000 worth of cotton-seed 
oil. Austria-Hungary raised the duty on the import of 
cotton-seed oil to a prohibitive rate. There was no other nation 


but ours exporting cotton-seed oil to Austria-Hungary to any 
extent, and it followed that there was no one interested in 
having a lower duty by convention in the tariff schedules of 
Austria-Hungary, with the result that our export of that article 
was reduced the very next year after the new tariff went into 
to less than $50,000—reduced from almost two million 


| to less than fifty thousand dollars. 


Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 
Mr. GARRETT. ‘The gentleman has just stated that all the | 


European nations of importance 
Mr. LOWDEN. Except Great Britain. 
Mr. GARRETT. Except Great Britain, 

mum and minimum tariff. 


have ad ypted—— 


have adopted a maxi- 


Mr. LOWDEN. Yes; in one form or another. 

Mr. GARRETT. What amounts to that. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, of course, the gentleman I am sure, 
does not make that statement without knowing. I have been 


informed, however, that only France 


maximum and minimum tariffs. 


and Germany had the 


Mr. LOWDEN. No; all the great continental powers have 
either a general and conventional or a general and minimum 


system, which we refer to in a general and sometimes loose way 
as maximum and minimum systems. 

Mr. GARRETT. It amounts to the same thing in practice. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I shall proceed later to point out some 
differences. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, I want to ask the 
the ordinary man can find something about 
what we can learn from the gentleman’s 
thing in this library about that? 

Mr. LOWDEN. The best information that I have been able 
to gain has been from Mr. N. IL. Stone, the tariff expert in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who was one of the three 
commissioners appointed by President Roosevelt at the time of 
this threatened application of Germany’s general tariff—one of 
the three commissioners who went to Germany to negotiate an 
agreement which would relieve us from that peril. 

Mr. GARRETT. I wish we could get into the Record some- 
where a full statement of this maximum and minimum tariff 
and general conventional tariff, so that we could all have access 
to it. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I believe’ I have a right under a general 
order to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I will be very 
glad at some place or other to make reference to such things ag 
have at least assisted me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it becomes necessary to ascertain, 
we are to adopt these new principles into our law, just what the 
practice and methods are in these various countries which 
confessedly have brought us to the adoption of that policy. 

In France, for the purposes of illustration, they have two 
tariffs—a general tariff and what they call a minimum tariff 
on most articles. On some articles, however, they have but 
a general tariff, and in negotiating agreements with other 
nations they are at liberty, where they have but a general 
tariff, to make any rates they may see fit with reference to 
such articles; on all other articles any rates they may see fit 
to impose down to the point of the minimum duty, but they are 
not by these agreements permitted to go below that. 

In Germany they have what is known as a general and con- 
ventional tariff. In the first instance they enact a law with one 
set of rates, and every departure from that set of rates is made 
by a treaty or agreement with some other power, and therefore 
when we speak of their minimum rates of duty we mean only 


gentleman where 
that, 


speech. Is there any- 


such rates as they have conceded to other nations in treaties and | 


agreements that they have made with them. But under 
Europe’s construction of the favored-nation clause, whenever 
one power makes by convention or treaty one set of rates with 
some other power it must extend those rates to every other 
nation with which they have a treaty containing the most- 
favored-nation clause. 


if 


Another illustration. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Cox, dis- 
cussed the duties on sewing machines to-day and pointed out 
that we are the principal manufacturers of that article, and 


| that we have great difficulty in finding an adequate foreign mar- 


ket for our surplus output. He thought, if the newspapers re- 


| ported him correctly, for I did not have the pleasure of hearing 


him, that this was due in some way to our high schedules. 


I 
do not agree with him in this respect. 


The foreign commerce 


| of the other nations of the world, leaving Great Britain out of 


} 
| 


aside from | 





account, is largely controlled by conventional tariffs made by 
them. In Germany, for instance, the general tariff places a 
duty of 35 marks upon sewing machines and knitting machines. 
This duty is contained in a single paragraph, and the two kindyg 
of machines are treated as of exactly the same class. It ap- 
pears, however, that Belgium is a large manufacturer of knitting 
machines, but not of sewing machines. That country negotiated 
a trade agreement with Germany by which the duty upon knit- 


ting machines was lowered from 35 marks to 12 marks, 
America, being the country principally interested in the export 


of sewing machines, and not in ‘a position where it can negotiate 
generally with reference to the tariff, is obliged, of course, to 
pay the full duty upon every machine it sends into that country. 
While, therefore, upon the face of it we enjoy the minimum duty 
in force in that country upon sewing machines, we are suffering 
from practically a prohibitive duty upon that article. Lower 
duties generally would have helped the situation but little. 

The result would have been the same, because with lower aa 
with higher duties, we could have no agreement with Germany, 
making concessions on our part, except as to the very few arti- 
cles enumerated in section 3. At the risk of repetition, I 
want to say that the balance of the world seeks in every way to 
restrict foreign trade, except with such countries as through 
negotiations grant concessions in return for favors they would 
have. We might as well recognize the fact now, that whether 
right or wrong, that is the world’s way to foreign markets. And 
if we would compete with other nations in the markets of the 
world, we, too, must place ourselves in a position where we can 
treat with foreign nations. Now, then, it is perfectly apparent 
from what I say that there has been no discrimination in those 
cases, and if this bill as framed becomes a law there will be no 
discrimination within the meaning of this law, because Germany 
gives us the lowest rate on sewing machines, and Austria-Hun- 
gary gives us the lowest rate upon cotton-seed oil, and the only 


| way in the world to reduce the minimum duties upon exports 
| in which we are interested is by some method of negetiation 


| 


conducted by this Government with the Government of these 
foreign countries. In other words, nownutomatic provision that 
we create here can answer that purpose. 

Not only is that true, but this other thing is true as well. It 
is possible for foreign countries to come within the letter of the 
law, so far as the schedules are concerned, and yet by other 
regulations, sanitary or what not, actually impose a burden 
upon American exporters which can not be met in comparison 
with the advantages that the other countries have. ‘To illus- 
trate, Germany admits meat products in carcasses, but pro- 
vides that the viscera of the beef animal must be within the 
carcass and must reach her ports intact. We compete with 
the countries of Europe in this product. Those nations, just 
across the line from the German boundaries, of course can meet 
this qualification, but any one knows that if we choose to send 
beef carcasses to the German ports with the viscera attached, 
those carcasses will be ruined before they reach there. This 
is an instance where, I care not how perfectly or how carefully 
you prepare an automatic provision of this kind, we will get 


This, as the gentleman will understand, | the worst of it unless we are willing to have somebody represent- 
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ing this Government sit down with somebody representing the 
foreign country and make a sensibl nt, which will not 
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discriminate in fact, no matter how fair the tariff may appear 
m the face of their sched 
Another illustration along the same line: Germany also de 
mands that our cured pork meats shall have been microscop 
ically inspected for trichina by the United States Government 


before it will be permitted to ents Nevertheless. such United 





Stat nspection 1S ig red nd every piece. must be subjected 
to a further microscopical inspection in Germany at conside! 
ble expense to the importer. No one can justify this regu! 
tion. If Germany is unwilling to rely upon our government in- 
spection, why require it? What other purpose in the world has 
she in mind but to discourage and reduce our exports of por 


‘ 
And how, possibly, can these vexatious charges be removed e: 





‘ 

cept by negotiation? 

We export vast quantities of wheat. Some of the continenta 
countries place a considerably higher duty m wheat 
upon flour. nd whereas formerly Ame n flour found 
way to the principal ports of Europe, foreign rkets are bein 
rapidly closed against this product of An in re 
In this connection we must not forget that we e no power 
under the Constitution to levy a duty upon ex] s, und, there 
fore, can only guard our right to manufacture our own raw 
products into the finished article by negotiations with foreign 
countries. It may be that even by negotiations we would not 
§ ed in all cases. But at any rate we ought to have an 


opportunity to try. By manufacturing our wheat into flour we 


would not only give employment to many men, but we would 
save to our own country the bran, an important by-product, and 
one which the great live-stock interests of the country can ill 


‘ fford to lose, 
The difficulty of providing by law aga 
nation by another : 


inst an unjust discrimi- 
‘tly illustrated by refer- 
ence to the timber scl le. The Dingley law placed saw log 
pon free list. It went provide that al country 
should place an export duty upon saw logs, the s duty 
be ted upon importations of saw logs from that 
country. This was in anticipation that Canada 

*h a duty. What did Canada do? It was by 
the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. ForpNry] that most of the 
timber in Canada is owned by the government, and title to this 


government is perfe 
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pointed out 


timber can only be acquired under crown leases. The Canadian 
government did not levy an export duty upon saw logs, but, 


as I understand it, provided in its leases that timber cut 
lands must be manufactured in Canada. That country, 
therefore, in effect, prohibited the export of saw logs and ab- 
solutely defeated the purpose of the provision in the Dingley 


upon 
these 


Ss 


law. That law also provided that if any country should impose 
an export duty on pulp wood exported to the United States, 


the amount of such export duty should be added as an addi- 
tional duty to the duties imposed upon wood pulp when im- 
ported from country. Canada did not impose an export 
duty upon pulp wood, but some provinces imposed a crown-land 
charge of 65 cents per cord upon pulp wood, with the pre- 
vision that if such pulp wood should be used in Canadian manu- 
factures 25 cents per cord of such charge should be rebated 
to the man who cut the wood. Here are two concessions which 
we made to Canada—one, that we would levy no duty on her 
saw the other, that we would levy no duty upon pulp 
wood, provided she would levy no export duty upon either of 
those articles. The very consideration for which we granted 
these to Canada, therefore, in large part failed. 
If, on the other hand, we could have employed the principle 
of negotiation, within certain and well-devised limits, we could 
have met successfully the evasion practiced by Canada. 

The provision drawn in this bill with reference to lumber to 
meet this situation is so broad that it might operate to a very 
great disadvantage to America, as already shown during the 
debate already had here upon this portion of the bill. The 
gentleman from Michigan, with a frankness characteristic of 
him, confessed that it was an exceedingly difficult thing to so 
frame this provision as to accomplish its purpose and yet not 
go way beyond the it was intended to cure. In other 
words, it is very difficult to make a proposition now to another 
with conditions attached, with no agreement on the part of the 
other, which will be as desirable from the first party’s stand- 
point ten years from now as an agreement between the parties 
by virtue of which both parties are bound to do something. 

Mr. SCOTT. Wiil the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman think the objection he sug- 
gests would be met by inserting in this provision a clause to the 
effect that “ other governmental regulations”’ which imposed a 
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concessions 
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restriction upon our commerce might be taken into consideration | 
as well as imposts or taxes? 
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Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman y 

Mr. LOWDEN. Cert v. 

Mr. SULZER. Does the gen ian indulge tl hoy f 
will get an opportunity to offer such an amendn x h 


describes ? 


Mr. LOWDEN. I hope 


So. 
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Mr. SULZER. Well, I certainly do, too, but I am ve 
in doubt about it. 
Mr. LOWDEN. Well. I have that ! 
Mr. SCOTT. If the gentle f Illinois I 
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have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to 
that effect, the imposition and collection of the rate of duties provided 
for in sections one and two of this act, on such articles so exported 
to the United States from such country, province, dependency, or colony, 
and in such case and during such suspension there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon such articles so imported into the United 
States, or any territory belonging thereto, the growth or product of 
the il or industry of such country, province, dependency, or colony 
maintaining such restrictions, the rates of duty prescribed in section 
three of this act Provided, however, That these provisions for addi- 
tional duties shall not apply to the cases where the preferential duties 
to other countries are those which are given by a province, dependency, 
or colony to the mother country only. 

Section 3, referred to, in the Payne bill, enumerates the maxi- 


mum duties. I have no doubt but that this amendment can be 
improved; but something like it must be adopted, in my judg- 
ment, if we are going really to make this maximum and mini- 
mum tariff of ours accomplish what is intended. I would rather 
see section 3 of the Dingley law incorporated in the Payne bill 
and greatly enlarged. If I had my way about it, instead of 
authorizing the President to make concessions upon the limited 
number of articles therein named, such as argols, wines, bran- 
dies, statuary, and paintings, I would include in that section all 
of the schedules upon which we have provided a maximum and 
minimum tariff. I would place all of these minimum duties in 
the hands of the President with authority to employ them in 
negotiation with foreign countries for concessions in favor of 
American products. In my judgment, this would be a more 
practical and effective way of obtaining real reciprocity with 
foreign nations. I realize, however, that this would be a wide 
departure from the bill as reported, and for that reason, if for 
no other, it may be considered impracticable. I would, there- 
fore, be satisfied with an amendment along the lines of the one 
I have just submitted. Some power must be placed in the 
hands of the executive department of this Government to ne- 
gotiate to the end that we may get a fair return for the con- 
cessions which we propose to make by virtue of our minimum 
duties. 

The Payne bill contains but one method by which reciprocal con- 
cessions can be granted or gained by this country in its relations 
with any other country. That method is to apply higher rates 
of duty upon imports of most of the articles upon the dutiable 


list, to those countries which do net within sixty days after the | 


enactment of this bill into law, grant to the United States in 
return their minimum duties. There is no possible way under 
this bill by which any duty of a foreign government, no matter 
how high it is, and no matter though it be aimed directly against 
this country, can be complained of in any way, provided only 
such foreign country does not grant a lower rate of duty upon 
such article to some other country than ourselves. There is no 
way under this bill by which we can prevent any foreign country 
from imposing vexatious and injurious, sanitary, or other domes- 
tic regulations, which, in effect, amount to a prohibitive dis- 
crimination as against the products of this country compared 
with like products of other countries. In either of these cases 
such foreign country would receive the full benefits of our 
minimum schedules and we would receive nothing in return. 
When this bill becomes a law, unless section four of the bill be 
changed, we will have set in motion the experts of almost every 
foreign country to devise means and methods by which their 
countries may, by domestic regulations, put a handicap upon all 
our exports, and we shall be powerless to prevent. And when 
we complain and threaten to impose our maximum rates upon 
their exports they can point to this provision of the law and we 
must be content. 

The Payne bill seeks to create a mechanism which shall 
automatically take the place of negotiation. Negotiation with 
the human element left out inevitably will fail of results. The 
most perfect law can not dispense with human agencies in fixing 
relations between this country and the other countries of the 
world. This is often called, and with reason, a material age. 
The marvelous machinery of peace and war startle the world. 


It is true, though, that in the midst of the material triumphs of | 


man’s genius there is still need for man. 
tariff bill was twelve years. 
are framing now will endure at least as long. No automatic 
device can be devised by the wisest men to-day which will be 
able to secure for us our rights in foreign markets a decade off 
without the intervention of man. We can not meet successfully 
by a fixed and rigid law a competition with the world, where 
clever and resourceful men play a part. 

Negotiation resulting in trade agreements is the very purpose 
of any dual system of tariff. Under this bill without amend- 
ment we can hope for no new market, and we will do well to 
retain that which we already have. 

We must, through reciprocal agreements, extend our market 
for many of our most important manufactures. For want of 
these agreements some of these industries are now planning 
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plants in other countries of the world to supply the foreign 
demand. This means a great loss to American labor and 
American industry. 

Mr. GARRETT, 
may. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not this maximum feature of this 
bill throw the revenue feature of that tariff law into the realm 
of speculation? 

Mr. LOWDEN. No; I do not think so, practically, for this 
reason: When this law goes into effect, if it does go into 
effect, Great Britain, of course, at once will have the benefit 
of our lowest duties on every article of theirs which enters 
our ports. The other countries of Europe, Germany, and 
France, and the other continental countries, can not afford to give 
up this great market to Great Britain, and which it would have 
to do if it did not come to reasonable terms with reference to 
what they were going to do reciprocally. In other words, I 
do not believe for a moment that those countries would permit 
Great Britain to come in here and have the tremendous advan- 
tage which she would have by virtue of her enjoying lower 
duties as compared with the rest of Europe. I recognize very 
well that this is a very pertinent question, and I have given it 
the best consideration that I could, and have reached, as a 
practical question, that conclusion upon it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The minimum feature of this bill is con- 
structed upon the principle of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, and a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
ean industries, as I understand. The minimum feature is that. 
The protection and the revenue promise in your platform is in 
the minimum feature of the bill? 


Let me ask the gentleman a question, if I 


Mr. LOWDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. The maximum feature is merely a trade 
war feature? 

Mr. LOWDEN. I would prefer the phrase “the trade 


feature” in analogy to what the countries of Europe are doing, 


| and coming as a necessity because of that, as it seems to me. 


In other words, when we adopt the principle of the maximum 

and minimum tariff, unless we are prepared to meet the situa- 

tion which their development of those things has created—— 
Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman understands that I did not 


| suggest that it puts the protection into the realm of speculation. 


I did not suggest that as -to the maximum feature. I merely 
stated that it does put the revenue into the realm of uncertainty. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Yes, except, as I say, I think practically 
before the sixty days had expired every nation of Europe would 
have come to some terms with us, and much better terms with 
us than they would in the absence of that provision, and there- 
fore receive the benefit of our minimum duties. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, upon that point, is the gentleman 
advised of the situation of foreign governments sufliciently to 
state that they can under their agreements do that within sixty 
days? 

Mr. LOWDEN. Oh, they have no agreement whatsoever that 
would prevent them doing it, because of their construction of 
the “favored nation” clause in treaties. For instance, under 
the system which obtains in Germany, we will say, because I 


| think Germany has developed this idea to a higher state of per- 


fection than any other continental country, suppose they gave 
us a lower duty upon our meat exports, if you please. That 


| would simply go into effect with every other country with which 


It is to be hoped that the one we | 


they had a treaty ipso facto, 
makes the minimum tariff. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HILL. If the gentleman can be granted half a minuie, I 
would like to make a statement. The gentleman said that the 
maximum and minimum feature here was based substantially 
on the practice of foreign nations. I wish to say that if he will 
examine the maximum and minimum of the countries of Europe 
he will find that the difference between the maximum and mini- 
mum is far, far beyond what the maximum and minimum is in 


That is their construction. That 


| this country. 


Mr. LOWDEN. I want to say in answer to the gentleman 
that that is particularly true in the new tariff that France is 
framing now, and for that reason I am of the opinion that the 
difference between the maximum and minimum in our schedules, 
we will find, is less than it should be. 

I hope that means will be found to lower the minimum duties 
proposed in this bill upon several important items, to the end 
that the differences between the maximum and minimum tariff 
may be greater. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that the gentleman be allowed to proceed for ten minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. It may prevent some other gentleman 
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from being heard this evening. However, if there is no objec- | Nation. Your half-hearted contentions in this regard, comi 


tion the gentleman may proceed. | this late hour, are a travesty upon truth—not in ke ng with t} 
Mr. LOWDEN. I greatly appreciate this courtesy, and I will | righteousness of your past lives. [Applause.] 
be as brief as possible. I want to call attention to this: The The maximum and minimum provisions of this bill are a 
ereatest industry of the Mississippi Valley is the meat produc- | fraud upon the Nation, and reflect but little credit on the i ] 
tion of that section of the country. We have been trying in | gence of the committee that framed them. Having already 
every way we could to get our beef animals into Germany and | erected a tariff wall so high against all nations as to com; ely 
the other continental markets on the hoof just as we do in | paralyze the foreign commerce of the country, it is no 
Great Britain. And if we could accomplish this, and it can | posed to coerce them by erecting tl wall 20 per cent 
only be done, in my judgment, through this method that I have | You say to the foreigner that unless he gives us tl 
outlined, we would be doing the greatest service to one of the favored-trade benefits of his itry you will make him 
great industries of this country that could be accomplished. | 20 per cent more than other n: ns to get into this m: 
Now, I happen to know, as well as one can know such a thing, | He is now taxed out, but you propose to bring him in b 
that when Germany believed we were going to have a reci- | creasing the tax. Such reasoning is not creditable to the b 





procity agreement with her she was already considering, with | of a donkey. [Applause.] 
the probabilities altogether in our favor, the construction of I am in full accord with my friend Mr. Lowpen, that 
abattoirs and a complete equipment for receiving, just as Great | tection is to be saddled upon us for another decade, the E 


Britain does, our live stock on the hoof. | tive or some authority should have the power, by reci 
It is estimated by excellent authorities, Mr. Chairman, that | treaties or otherwise, to relax its death-dealing effect on om 
the price of the best live beef cattle in the great markets of | foreign commerce which is so much needed for the consumption 
the West is a dollar and fifty cents greater per hundredweight | of our ever-increasing surplus. For this principle stood Mr. 
because of the presence in those markets of independent buyers | Blaine, Mr. McKinley, and all great Republicans, who ar yw 
who purchase for export upon the hoof to Great Britain. I do | dead. Their great brains were broad enough to look beyond 
not know whether this estimate is accurate or not, but anyone | the range of their own dingy workshops and smoky villages 
who reads the reports of sales in any of those markets knows and compass the rights of all the people in al he se 
that this competition materially increases the value of all the | [Applause.] 
cattle produced in this country. There was a time when our foreign commerce, measured | 
The country is much interested at the present time in the | the wealth of the Nation at that time, was greatly in excess of 
conservation of our natural resources. Anyone who knows | what it is to-day. The Stars and Stripes floated at the mas 
anything about agriculture knows that any policy which will | . 


| | head of our merchant ships in every port and upon every sea. 
encourage the raising and feeding of cattle upon our farms, | This was when a Democratic tariff was the fis law of 


means the conservation of our soil for generations yet unborn. land, when Robert J. Walker, our greatest Secretary of the 
The Mississippi Valley must furnish a large part of the world’s | Treasury, controlled the Nation’s finances. It is true we have 
supply of food. But the Mississippi Valley will gO the way of | merchant ships to-day, but, like a herd of lazy swine hanging 
the world and be dotted with abandoned farms, if our policies | ground its master’s crib, they are hovering about our coast 


ls l 
are such as to make the sale of hay and oats and corn more catching the rich crumbs falling from the table of protection. 
profitable than the natural finished product of the farm in the | [hey are made and controlled by the shipbuilders and shipping 
form of the production of meat. ; s | trusts and are protected by the outrageous laws that no foreign 
This bill is based upon the Republic# doctrine of protection ship can engage in our coastwise trade and no American citizen 
|} can fly the American flag at the head of any vessel not « 
| structed by the trust. Thus it is that we find our foreign « 


to American industries. No protective tariff measure is per- 
fect that does not consider the markets abroad for our ever - 
increasing surplus. To increase these markets we must aim, | merce destroyed and our whole shipping industry crippled by 
so far as possible, to trade with those nations which trade with | the unwise and indefensible policy of prote: : . 


‘tion, 
us. This policy can be advanced only by reciprocal trade ar- To my Republican friends let me say that I like many of 
rangements, and reciprocal trade arrangements are not auto- ou. You are the jolliest and most affable set of mercenary 
matic, even though our law declares they should be such. | fellows that it has ever been my pleasure to know; and it vou 
Reciprocal trade agreements are possible only if somebody be | were as honest as you ate gentie-hearted, you would take the 
authorized to negotiate them. They will not make themselves. | wholesome advice of my friend Mr. Lowpen and insert a } 
McKinley said in his Buffalo speech : vision in this bill authorizing the President to suspend the 
What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a provision of the outrageous 46 per cent tax against every re 
vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, | spective foreign market we have. Give him the right to g 
and we should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying | says : . . ’ ae 
will enlarge our sales and productions, and thereby make a greater | the millions of South America and the Orient the same tarit 
demand for home labor. | concessions and benefits granted them by European natio I 
But how shall we “buy wherever buying will enlarge our | k20W that many of the Republican members of the Ways and 
sales and productions,” except by trade agreements in which | Means Committee pose before the world as great men, and this 
we grant concessions to those who favor us. Can we afford to | doubtless may be true; but in framing this bill they m 
say to the nations of the world, “ Withhold from us lower | )@4 4 slight attack of paresis. : 
duties upon the things which we principally produce, put into By vhat process of reasoning can you justify lev; 
effect all the sanitary regulations you please aimed at the | Same tariff rate against the unskilled, half-witted hybrid of 
products of our factory and farm; it will hurt you not, and | South America as you do against the skilled artisan of Eur 
provided only you give to us the lowest duties you extend to | One has been educated in all the arts of European me 
other nations, even though such lowest duties do not apply to a | While the other is so untutored as to be unable t 
single one of America’s leading products, your exports will be | locking plow stock. There may be Say 
received and paid for by us upon the same terms we extend to | the lace maker of Germany shall not compete with us, but ( 
that nation which receives American products upon the’ best | is none in extending this embargo against the half-blood 
and most favorable and most generous terms?” And yet, that | of Peru. Can any of you explain such an idiotic pol 
is what we shall do unless we authorize some one to enter into | Do you not know, and does the world not know, that 
negotiations with foreign countries, empowered to exact re- | dustries need no protection against South America, the O it, 
ciprocal concessions in good faith if these countries would | Africa, or the South Sea Islands? In that sphere alon oO 
enter our great markets upon equal terms with our best friends. | be found over a billion people just coming into the ligh ; 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that unless we amend section 4 of | civilization, and who are to-day the greatest consumers of ] 
the Payne bill we will have adopted the dual tariff system with | pean products. European nations have waged bloody wars, a1 
the vitalizing element entirely left out. | building powerful navies, and the blood of Russia still s 3 
I will not trespass further upon your time, and thank you | the walls of Port Arthur, shed in the fiercest contest 
very much. [Loud applause on the Republican side. ] century, in order that she might maint | 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I will not begin my remarks in | prestige in the Orient. 
the manner I had intended since hearing the splendid speech of While other nations are exhausting their vital energies t 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LowpEN]. I can not see how | secure these rich markets, we, who have everything to s i 
the gentleman or any of you Republicans can consistently advo- | nothing to buy, at the behest of unrequited greed, 
cate the extension of our foreign markets, since you have, for | act of striking a crushing blow to our own « | 
forty years, in justification of protection, preached American | Europe will ridicule the id y of our states: shi) d x 
markets for American products alone. By this wall, built from | powerful and strong by dumping into he: wh col 
the stones of avarice, you have barred to our commerce the doors | immeasurable wealth that should be ours AD] se. } 
of the richest markets of the world and sent to the bottom of Mr. Chairman, many of us believed t] wh this s 


the sea a merchant marine that once was the glory of the ' brought into the House it would contain provisions liberalizing 
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our trade policies with other nations that offered such inex- 
haustibly rich markets for the consumption of our southern 
cotton. But we are sadly disappointed in this. Even the 
paltry provisions in the former tariff bills providing for partial 
tariff concessions for commercial benefits have all been left out 
of this measure. It seems that the only thought that inspired 
the Ways and Means Committee was for the enrichment of 
New England at the expense of other sections. Our foreign 
murkets were forgotten, the rights of the laboring man were 
outraged, the farmers were ignored, and 80,000,000 of consumers 
robbed. This is the spirit in which the schedules of this bill 
were written. The trusts dictated; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee wrote. 

In our commerce with all 


South America and all Asia, the 
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balance of trade has been increasing against the United States | 


since the Republican party came in power. In 1866, with all 
Asia, it was against us only $14,700,975, while in 1907 it was 
$119,771,763. In 1866, with all South America, it was against 
us only $14,420,550, while in 1907 it was $75,008,968. In both, 
the annual balance amounts to more than $200,000,000. This 
enormous sum, which is annually increasing, must be settled 
with our gold and silver, when it ought to be with cotton goods. 
Almost the entire trade of these two hemispheres should be 
ours by virtue of our natural and political advantages, and 
would be but for the hidebound statesmanship of the party in 
power. 


Marc 30, 


$30,000,000 of that class of goods produced in this country for 
which we could not find a market. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why did you not change the class of goods? 

Mr. BYRD. Being barred from the markets, we had no 
knowledge of the class wanted. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
You say your people manufactured more cotton goods than there 
was a market for. You did not have knowledge enough to make 
the kind that could be marketed. Do you wonder that you 
failed? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; I do. We should be provided with a for- 
eign market, since we have none at home. On this floor five 
years ago I made a speech advocating the policy of sending 
agents abroad to find out the exact kind of cloth that suited the 
foreign market in every quarter of the globe; and, if I mistake 
not, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] was one of the 
Members who voted against the proposition. However, we got 
the measure through; and it has proved to be of incalculable 
benefit to the cotton industry of the South. I have two reports 
from these special agents, a part of which I intend to print in 
my remarks, that show the marvelous opportunity for the ex- 
tension of our cotton trade in India, China, South America, and 
other parts of the globe. Sending special agents abroad has now 
become a fixed policy of the Government, but their efforts must 


| be supplemented by a liberal foreign-trade policy before much 


While we have been gradually losing the riches of the trade | 


of these two great sections of the world, England and Germany 
have been busily engaged appropriating these markets to them- 
selves. While the annual balance of trade has been steadily 
increasing against us, tt has been growing rapidly in favor of 
these until it now amounts to hundreds of millions 
This fact illustrates the difference in the puny 
statesmanship of the Republican party and that of Gladstone 
and Bismarck. They both believed that their respective coun- 
tries had an interest in every market of every nation, and to 
this end they shaped their policies. 


nations, 


of dollars 


to their trade zone while we were warring over tariff schedules 
to protect hides and peanuts. Would to God that there could 
be born in this country a Gladstone! 

My Republican friends, I believe in a tariff for revenue only, 
so adjusted as to bear lightly upon the necessaries of life and 
so arranged as to give us equal trade opportunities with all 
the nations of the world; but you believe in a tariff for the sole 
purpose of robbery, so adjusted as to bear lightly upon the 


good wil! come. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question for information, not with any idea of political feeling 
or anything of that kind. I have understood that generally cot- 
ton factories down through from Washington, say, to New Or- 
leans, show every evidence of prosperity and, as I understand it, 
have generally for the past ten years declared very large divi- 
dends, much larger than in New England. How does that dif- 
ference exist in Texas from what is true of Georgia and North 


Carolina? 


They were adding empires | 


Mr. BYRD. I can not understand, unless it is because they 
do not manufacture the kind of goods protected by the graft 
under the schedules of this bill. [Laughter.] Just such men 


| aS the gentleman and his committee fix the schedule so as to 


trusts and impoverish the consumer, and so arranged as to herd | 


the 


order to 


American people within the narrow walls of the Nation, in 
facilitate your opportunities to more effectually rob 
them. Your whole political philosophy is contained in 
word—“ greed.” VProfessing to be the followers of Henry Clay, 
your debauchery of his pet principle is enough to make his 
spirit weep. He stood for aid to our industries while strug- 
gling in infancy and poverty; you stand for subsidies to giant 
corporations strong enough to throttle the Nation. He never 
dreamed that the ideal of his greatness would ever be prosti- 
tuted into an incubator for the propagation of trusts, nor that 


to pluck such bitter fruit from the tree he planted. 
In 1906 we exported $43,000,000 of cotton 
$483,000,000, and Germany about $97,000,000, 


ol 


goods, 


England 


and Germany was grown in the United States and exported as 
raw material. 

In 1850, England, with 60,000,000 people, consumed less than 
1,000,000 bales of American cotton. In 1908 she took prac- 
tically one-third of our entire cotton crop of 13,600,000 bales, 
when she now has only 43,000,000 people. Now, why is this 
true? It is simply because fifty years ago she abandoned the 
very policy that is now isolating us from the world and opened 
her doors to the commerce of all nations, and to-day there is 
not a seaport in which her commercial flag can not be seen. 
As I once before stated on this floor, she sold, in 1906, 25,000,000 
yards of cotton goods to our next-door neighbor, Mexico, while 
we sold only 2,500,000 yards. The cotton from which she made 
these goods was purchased in Galveston, carried 4,000 miles 
across the sea, manufactured into fabrics, brought back, and 
bartered off for the rich raw materials of our southern repub- 


lies. While England was doing this, our cotton factories, the 
smoke from which could almost be seen from the Mexican 


border, were going into bankruptcy by the hundreds. I do not 
know of any manufacturing enterprise in the South that has 
suffered more during the recent panic than have the cotton 
factories. While English and German mills were running day 
and night to fill their orders in foreign countries we had 


one | 


| to prick your contracted souls. 


| in 1907, says, in reference to England and her cotton industry : 
the descendants of the great people he loved so well would have | 


Kighty per cent | 
the cotton from which these goods were made by England | 


rob the people on what they make, and let the kind we make go 
to hades, if you will excuse the expression. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Asa matter of fact, the cotton mills in Mis- 
sissippi have not declared a dividend. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course not; many of them have been shut 
down for two years, and for some receivers have been appointed. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I refer to the time from 1900 to 1907. 

Mr. BYRD. They never made much at any time. Would 
make the goods, but could not sell them. They had no market 
at home and those of the world were closed against them. 

Mr. WEISSE. What about the tax on hides? 

Mr. BYRD. Do not speak of hides now. Will refer to that 
later. 

I will here insert in the Recorp a few extracts from the re- 
ports of these special agents, which I think ought to be a thorn 
Mr. Whitham, in his report filed 


A territory measuring 121,000 square miles, which is less than the 
area of New Mexico, and supporting 43,660,000 people, is our greatest 
competitor for the cotton-goods markets of the nonmanufacturing 
world. Such is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The foreign trade of the Kingdom for 1905 and 1906 shows the fol- 
lowing remarkable aggregate: 








1905. 1906. 
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$2,749, 679,426 
1,983,568, 498 


$2 , 958, 289, 985 
2,241,888, 600 


Of the enormous value of exports in 1905, $1,310,000,000 was made 
up of manufactures. The American cotton trade hardly comprehends 
the fact that cotton manufactures form more than one-third of this 
vast outgo of manufactured articles. In truth the most important 
trade in the world, as well as the largest, is that of cotton and cotton 
products, and there is not a doubt that if the makers and distributers 
of cotton goods in this country had even a fairly accurate conception 
of the large extent of this foreign trade they would take the necessary 
steps to secure a fair share of it. 


EXPANDING AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE. 


The mill man or merchant whose horizon is contracted will doubtless 
think that the present period of great demand and satisfactory pros- 
perity in the American home trade is an unpropitious time to bother 
about trade abroad, seeing that we can not for the present easily supply 
our home requirements. Taking a view of the barometric record of our 
industry covering a decade or so, the close observer can arrive at no 
other conclusion than that such an attitude is shortsighted. We rank 


low as exporters of cotton goods when compared with five or six of our 
competitors and leaders; therefore we can not claim to have much 
knowledge of the general conditions of the business outside of our own 
In any search we make for success in this stimulation of 


country. 
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export growth we can only be guided by the lamp of experience, and 
where we have none of our own we must perforce borrow our neigh- 
bor’s light. It is certain that the existing and hitherto unheard-of 
prosper which the cotton trade is indisputably enjoying will not last 
forever, and when the next period of depression arrives we shall be 
anxious for substantial foreign connections. It is but common pru- 











dence that we should take every possible measure to forestall adversity. | 


Americans have an undesirable reputation abroad as “ dumpers” of 


surplus stocks whenever their warehouses are overflowing. This is 
unfortunately a handicap when permanent connections are sought. 


No amount of academic discussion will sell our goods in new markets, 
nor enable us to compete successfully with rivals. We must first 
determine the degree of our competitive efficiency, and if we fall short 
in any particular look for a remedy to correct the fault. Examining 
the latest statistics available, those for the calendar year 1906 uncover 
a comparison not a little disquieting. 

COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN EXPORTS. 

Great Britain exports every year over 6,000,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth, or more than our American mills produce. Nor does a compari- 
son of values afford us any greater cause for self-congratulation. 
During the calendar year 1906 Great Britain exported cotton manu- 
factures to the value of $484,000,000. The United States during t! 
same period sent out only $43,000,000 worth. In that year our trade 
decreased over $13,000,000, while English trade increased $57,000,000, 

Again he says: 

England sends to India over 2,500,000,000 yards of cloth a year, as 
against less than 1,000,000,000 yards to all other oriental countries 
combined. Many statesmen and leaders of public opinion and thought 
in England predict that sooner or later a commercial empire union will 
be established between the United Kingdom and her colonies and de- 
pendencies, and with it a tariff barrier against the products of the 
United States and those of every other foreign cotton manufacturing 
country Therefore this is the time for United States manufacturers to 
establish a foreign market for their goods which will not be easily 
shaken from its foundation. 


IMPORTS OF 





LATIN AMERICA. 

Coming nearer home, and comparing the British sales to the republics 
to the south of us on this hemisphere and the islands of the West Indies 
with our shipments to those countries, it is found that 1906 witnessed 
a greater trade in cotton between those countries and Great 
Britain than the total American shipments to the entire world The 
official recerds show that cotton cloth shipped by England to the coun 


tries south of the United States in 1906 amounted to 755,000,000 yar 


goods 








while American shipments during this period to the same countries 
were 12°6,000,000 yard rhe total United States exports of cotton goods 
in 1906 were 511.008 000 yards 
Look further, Mexico, connected with the States by adequate and 
excelle! railroad and steamship facilities, took 500.000 irds from 
England during 1906, and only 2,500,000 yards from the United States 
Cuba, which has given us a substantial tariff preference, bought from 
this country in 1906 only 16,000,000 yards, taking during tl ame 
period nearly 59,000,000 yards fi eat Britain. 
o * & 
GRCWTH OF COLNE AND NELSON, 


Colne, with 25,000 population, and Nelson are two Lancashire towns 
which have grown amazingly in the last two decades. Forty yea 
ago Nelson, or Marsden, as it was then named, was little more than a 


crossroacs settlement Now it is a municipality of no 








portance, with a population of 38.000, and one of the most 

sively industrial towns in the textile manufacturing districts n 
has no rallel in either Lancashire or Yorkshire in so far as its almost 
magical progress goes Instead of a handful of people eking out an un 


living, there has been built up an industrial 
nditions which continue to command the 


ution in the United 


certain 
under <« 
student of 


ommunity working 
admiration : 


industrial e Kingdom. rhe ir 


indeed s very existen is due to the growth of weaving sheds and 
** loom 1 power” tablishments. Here is the center of England's 
colored ods industry nd this branch of the trade also has a recog 





nized standard list for weaving colored goods, differing from the list 
for gray and fancy fabrics provided for in the uniform list, so called. 
> v . wv +. e > 

AMAZING GROWTIL OF LANCASHIRE’S COTTON INDUSTRY. 

ent erection of new cotton mills in Lancashire has been 
rallel in industrial history. In order to emphasize the mar 
snsion in the productive capacity of the Lancashire zone, 
pointed out that the number of spinning spindles added 
past three or four years in the district of which Manc! 
is the distributing center and Liverpool the cotton-buying headquarters 
exceeds 10,000,000, with approximately enough new looms to take the 
increased yarn output. ‘his development is all the more astounding 
when it can be truthfully said that this English growth is greater 
than the total number of spindles operated in either Germany, India, 
Russia, France, or any other country in the world except the United 
States, and that the total spindieage of our Southern States does not 
reach the growth in Lancashire since 1900. And no end seems to be 
in sight, for new mills are projected almost every week Some halt 
in the movement is evident, but this is only due to the fact that cotton 
machinery makers have their output sold so far ahead that it is im 
og le to obtain deliveries for new mills for a year or more to come. 
Nor have other acturing countries been at a_ standstill Con 
tinental Lturope and India have been abnormally active in 
mill building All t looked upon with satisfaction, by the 
American cotton grow mf for it is reasonabiy certain that the 
demand for some years to come will be such as to insure him a fair 
return for his crop. It is estimated that when all the new spindles 
in Eng!iand are turning they will consume some 700,000 additional 
bales of itton annually Comparisons are generally illuminating. 
While England has added 10,000,000 spindles in a few years, it is 
learned from an American publication that the gain in the United 
States in spindleage from 1904 to the end of 1906 was only 2,022,981; 
in this number it is inferred that twister spindles were included, and 
these are nonproducers. 

> . * ct . > . 

NEEDED TO MEET DEMAND 


It has been estimated that prior to the present unprecedented boom 
in British cotton-mill building the normal increase in the world’s con 
sumption of cotton was approximately 400,000 bales annually. If we 
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INCREASED COTTON SUPPLY 


add to this even a part of the abnormally increased British and other 
requirements, we get at least 1,500,000 more bales needed each crop 
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year than the spindles could previously consume. Counting for each 
acre planted to cotton an acre utilized in crop rotation, growing feed 
for stock and work animals, as well as vegetables and corn for the 
farm hands, and not forgetting the proportion of land in each con 
siderable tract unsuitable from one reason or another for cotton growing, 
this means that somewhere, either in the American cotton belt or else | 
where, an increased domain of 6,500,000 acres will have to be 
under the sway of “ King Cotton.” 

The rapid increase in the number of new spinning spindles tnstalled 
in Lancashire has been emphasized, but the growth of the weaving 
branch of the industry must not be overlooked. Developments therein 
have about kept pace with the growth in spinning. Without giving } 
the details of the total number of new looms started within the two 
years just ended, it may be t in that period the East Lancashire 
weaving centers made the ! ickburn, 9,260 looms; 
Colne, 3,500; Nelson, 2,! $500: and Burnley, 6,600 


I want to call your attention to an excerpt from the report 
filed in 1908S by Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, one of these special 
cotton agents, as to the cotton-manufacturing industry of 
many. He says: 





brought 








Lions 





Ger 


vy cotton is the largest single import of Germany, and manufa 





t “i cotton the largest export In 1907 the imports of raw cotton 
amounted to 933,938,168 pounds, valued at $115,591,530, and the ex 
ports of cotton manufactures amounted to 151,916,167 pounds, valued at 
$97,002,136 The aver: value of the cotton ir yrted was 12.14 cents 
per pound, and the average valu the manufa ired produ was 65.84 





cents per pound, 
It will be seen by these startling figures that 

five times as much for our cotton as she pays for it; and 

statement is true with Germany, it is quite | \ 

nations that import it. In 1907 we exported raw cotton to the 

extent of $450,000,000, and, according to this statement of Mr 

Clark, it was manufactured into 

SS? 250,000,000, giving a protit to the 


finished fabrics worth 


foreigners of $1,800,000,000 











What an appall tl Nation This vast sum would 
construct six P is, pay the national debt, and, if con 
verted into a chain of silver dollars, it would be more than 28,000 
miles long. It would require 1,S00 freight cars and 90 locomo 
tives to move it. Also, it would give employment to 5,000,000 
laborers to manufacture this cotton at home. 

But suppose Mr. Clark is too high in the profits made by 
the German manufacturers by one-half. | 1 we have a stream 
of gold amounting to $900,000.000 annually flowing from this 
country to swell the riches of the foreign Ne \ s tl 
true? Is it because we can not make cotton goods here in ’ 
same manner they e made in I and and G Nay 

t so rhe same report ws t W | e every fa \ 
for competing with the world in this regard Is it be ( 
have n ey with which »>b ad cotton factories Not s 
Hund millions of ou ! 3 capital innua 
cdoubtt inve its in railroad and 1 ral ¢ rp ‘ 
Philippines, South America, and other places where ‘ 
to b st i the vortex o Ll rey on at { \ 
then, does not this capital seek investments in cotto 
rhe inevitable answer is that we are now making a sufi 
for our home cousumption and have no markets in w 
sell more. We have Ssupinety submitted to the ies 
our foreign markets in order to foster a few hot lus 
tries along the New England coast. Tor forty years w 
been sowing to the wind and are now 1! ng t 
| Applause. | 

But, Mr. Chairman, your statesmen pretend to « \ 
ean have high protection and liberal foreign I 
same time. This can not be. The two proposit 


inconsistent. We have been driven out of the South A 


and Asiatic markets by England, because she has t he 
doors wide open to their commerce. She stands w ng and 
ready at all times to exchange her manufactured pro ts for 
the rich raw material, without exacting one pr yo 

We say to the same people that if you bring your prod 
exchange for ours, you must first pay from 50 to 150 per it 


of their value to get them 
15 per cent on your hides, 30 
than 


into this country. 


r cent on vour te rial 


DO per cent on your woo SOU « h on you ' - 


each on your cattle, and so on; and the suit is t | { 
gets the trade and we get left. We firs rob 1 < st 
their trade afterwards. 

A nation can no more thrive and prosper by living unto itself 
than can an individual. We can not prosper by beins t up 


in a shell robbing each other. We are like fish in a pond. You 


are the big fish and we are the minnows. You are swallow , 
us at the rate of a “sucker” a moment. Some day when you 
have embellied all of us, you will begin on eacl 
climax will come by trying to swallow yourselves. \pplause. | 
You people of New Engla l ‘rr earned but a few konest 
dollars in your lives. You scarcely emerge from your swad 
dling clothes before you come to Congress and beg for the right 
to rob the American people You dishonesty is proverbial 


The West grows corn, the South cotton, 


throughout the Nation. rl 
[ Applause, } 


New England rocks, weeds, and grafters. 





a RC 


CONGRESSIONAL 


I want to say to you, my Republican friends, that if you in- 


sist upon the policy outlined in this bill, what need will we 
have for tl Panama Canal? The commerce of every country 
to which it leads is rapidly passing from us, as I have shown 
' ind before its completion we will have been entirely driven 
( { these ma ets } 


England, Germany, and other European 


countries the construction of this great interoceanic waterway 
is wholly sistent with the doctrine of protection. Many of 
us believed that hen the Nation entered upon this stupendous 
enterprise it was to be the beginning of the end of protective 
poli Let me here warn you that you might as well cast 
the $300,000,000 necessary for its completion into the bottom 
of the 1 as to build it, if the policy outlined in the Payne bill 
is to become a fixed policy of the Nation. If this bill is passed. | 
we should give back the territory stolen from Colombia, lose the | 
ast amount we have already expended, and abandon the whole 
enterprise. The only purpose it will subserve will be to furnish 
our European rivals with a more direct route to the markets of 


the Pacific Ocean, We have practically no markets now in any 
of the countries to which it leads, will have less when it is com- 
pleted, and if we had the commerce we have no merchant ships 
in which to send our products abroad. It is anomalous, indeed, 
that a Republican can not be found with a mind broad enough 
to conceive the truth of this proposition. You are too busily 
engaged grabbing the pelf from the present to look for the 
riches of the future. Your vision is too narrow to look beyond 
the curves of the dollar mark within your present grasp. May 
the Lord forgive you, for these evils have destroyed the last 
tinge of virtue in your souls, 

Sirs, you boast of your superior worth, your superb courage, 
and your transcendent intelligence; yet you are as cowardly as 
the fawning ape when it comes to trade competition with the 
most degenerate class of the human race. If you were to start 


a toothpick factory, you would run to Washington and ask | 


protection, not only against the competition of the skilled labor 


of Europe, but also against the breech-clothed natives of the | 


Sandwich Islands. We have heard you invoke the wrath of 


Heaven upon the paternalistic theories of the socialist and | 


Populist, and yet you well know that the wildest theory ever 
advanced by either is not comparable to the doctrine of protec- 
tion when it comes to avaricious paternalism. You depend on 


the Government for everything; believe its chief end is to | 


subsidize the Republican party; and to this end you have 
squandered every dollar in the Treasury, and are now begging 
for the renewal of your license to rob the private citizen of the 
few dollars escaping your larceny of the past. 

Sut will there ever come a change? What can be gained by 
any such contracted statesmanship as now controls the Nation? 


Will this abortive clause, known as the “ maximum and minimum | 


tariff,” bring back a single market we have lost? Will it not 
tend to alienate them more than ever before? As before stated, 
the balance of trade against us is rapidly increasing in two of 
the great hemispheres of the world. They sell us millions of 
dollars’ worth of raw products, such as coffee, tea, hides, rubber, 
and other products that are indispensable. They know that we 
are bound to have them. They force us to pay them with gold, 
and do not in return grant us any privileges. ‘This is because 
we have never treated them in a spirit of commercial fairness. 
We have taxed them as we would our most powerful commer- 
cial enemies of Europe. Every tariff and other obstruction 
between the United States and these countries should be abol- 
ished at once. Our navigation laws should be repealed, so as 
to drive our ships away from the native coasts and engage, like 
other nations, in the growing trade of the world. Of course 
we will admit that protection is a good thing for those who 
make only the things consumed at home. The man who makes 
just enough cook stoves to supply the domestic market and 
can get 75 per cent protection can then add every cent of it as 
an extra profit, and will soon become a millionaire. But one pro- 
ducing three times as much cotton as he consumes, and who must 
look to an unprotected foreign market to buy it, can not hope 
for anything but poverty and ruin to overshadow him so long 
as the consumer of his product is outlawed from our market. 
If he is forced to sell in competition with the world, then he 
ought to be allowed to purchase in the same markets in which 
he is compelled to sell. The Mississippi farmer who makes two 
bales of cotton may ship one of them to his commission mer- 
chant in Liverpool with instructions to sell and invest the pro- 
ceeds in the necessaries of life, such as hats, hosiery, woolen 
clothing, and other essentials to his farm life; but when the 
goods are purchased and shipped back to Mobile, and when the 
farmer goes to get them, it will take the other bale to pay them 
out of the custom-house. [Applause.] This is protection. Is 
this just? Is it right? Can the great cotton industry of the 
South, under such conditions, ever be otherwise than poor? 
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But you say that this farmer need not go to England to make 

| his purchase, that protection provides him a market at home. 

This is true, but when he goes into the local market he can only 

| buy as much with both bales as he can with one in England. 

When he spends one in England, the other he contributes as a 

tax to the support of the Government, but when he spends one 

here he must give the other to the trusts or manufacturer as 

tariff profit. It is all the same to him—he is robbed in either 

instance. It is only the difference in being held up by the 
minions of the law or by the highwaymen of New England. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that God made 
the luxuries of the world for mankind in common—that He 
made the West to grow corn, Cuba to grow sugar, South 
America to grow tea and other products needed for the well- 
being of His creatures, and I further believe that it was a part 
of the same divine conception that gave us the great Gulf of 
Mexico, the Mississippi with her tributaries threading our great 
inland basin, intending for the same to be used for the inter- 
change and exchange of those products so essential to the life 
of man. He never intended that bread should be burned for 
fuel in one part of the globe while people starved in another. 
Every unnecessary obstruction imposed by man to prevent the 
freedom of commerce among nations is not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, but is a crime against the Almighty. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, for these and many other reasons, I believe 
the Dingley law is responsible for the fearful panic that over- 
took the Nation in 1907. It has practically destroyed the mar- 
kets for our surplus manufactured products. It is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the trusts that now infest the country and facili- 
tated the concentration of the wealth in a few hands to a 
greater extent than hitherto has been known. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will you be kind enough to illustrate the 
| difference in the kind of prosperity that existed in this coun- 
try under the Wilson law and under the Dingley bill? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; the prosperity claimed under the Dingley 
bill was such as was enjoyed by every country in the world. 
Europe, Germany, and even Canada we:e prosperous to no less 
| degree than ourselves, and it can not be contended that this 
| was produced by the Dingiey tariff. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the Wilson bill period? 

Mr. BYRD. Under the Harrison administration that just 
| preceded its passage, you had control of the Government and 
| unloaded a horrible panic upon us. [Applause.] 

LUMBER AND THE TRUSTS. 

| Mr. Chairman, the lumber schedule of the bill is as mislead- 
| ing as many others. While on a certain class of rough lumber 
the tax has been reduced one-half, yet on some of the other 
grades it has been increased, and, on the whole, it would take a 
mathematician to tell whether there has been any real reduc- 
| tion. 

Also, I desire to say that if there is any one paragraph of the 
bill in which I am personally interested, it is that of lumber, 
amd if southern timber would be increased in the manner as- 
serted by some upon this floor, it would add many dollars to 
my small estate; but private interests should not be considered 
in deliberating on this great question. Others may stand on 
this floor and advocate the advancement of their individual 
interests, but I would not dare to do so, and I think that any 
one who would is a dangerous factor in this body. You seem 
to think that to legislate to fill your ewn private coffers should 
be the chief aim of your statesmanship. This was not always 
true with the Members that represented your section. It is 
said that John Quincy Adams, before entering this body, sold his 
stocks and bonds of every kind that might be affected by legis- 
lation here; but you boldly proclaim the passage of laws intended 
for no other purpose than to enhance the value of your holdings 
in some trust or corporation. You have become so debauched by 
long indulgence in public plunder for private gain that you will 
dare to do with impunity that which made your boldest an- 
cestors blush. [Applause.] 

I am a Democrat, and believe in equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities to all men; that protection is wrong in principle, 
whether it be for the industries of New England or those of 
Mississippi. Our party has declared against the principle in 
every platform since the war, and no Democrat, in my opinion, 
ean justify his disloyalty to the principle upon the theory that 
it benefits a certain class in his own section. I have many 
political and personal friends engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber, and for whom I would do any consistent thing to en- 
hance their prosperity, but I can not breach the ancient doc- 
trine of my party by voting away its most sacred doctrine. 

Lumber is just as essential to the American life as food. It 
constitutes the cradle in which the new-born babe is rocked, 
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shelters him through the chilling storms of life, and protects 
his body from the worms after death. “It is in the humble 
country home,” said the immortal Grady, “that the ark of the 
covenant of American liberty is to be found.” The modest 
home, whether on the farm or in the city, is the place where 
American character formed. Degrade or pauperize it and 
vou destroy the Republic. [Applause.] 

; All the tax of this schedule falls upon the poor. 
mitted that only 
sawed from the tree tops, will be affected by this $2 


is 
It 
The 


duty. 


is ad- | 
the cheaper grades of lumber, principally | 


better grades, used by the rich, have a world-wide market and | 


fear no competition. Those contending for the lumber tax say 
that a $2 duty on lumber means only about 11 per cent, one of 
the lowest rates in the bill. They also tell you that lumber 
sought to be protected sells at the mill at from $6 to SS per 
thousand. Now, there is not a schoolboy in this city 14 years 
old who does not know that this $2 rate amounts to from 20 to 
334 per cent. This is self-evident, and needs only to be stated. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of this, do you not think that it 
would be little less than tyranny for this body to vote a tax of 
that kind on the homes of the poor, while by the same act you 
exempt the palaces of the rich? 

The price of lumber is now so high that the poor are unable 
to build homes, One-half of those already built are practically 
owned by the building and loan associations, who advanced the 
means to pay the lumber graft. Thousands of carpenters are 
now out of employment because building material has appre- 
ciated in price beyond the reach of the people. They have 
ceased to build. F need barns and fences, but lumber 
is so high that they would lose their farm were they to purchase 
much. Let others do as they will, but as for me, I would 
rather hand back my commission to those who gave it than stand 
for such a proposition. [Applause.] Here let me read you 
some figures from Bulletin 75 of the Bureau of Labor, issued 
in March, 1908, showing the increase in the wholesale price 
of certain grades of lumber under the $2 schedule in the Ding- 
ley bill from 1898 to 1907, 


armers 


INCREASE IN THE PRICES OF LUMBER FROM 1898 TO 1907. 
Hemlock from $10.75 to $22.50 per thousand. 

Maple from $24 to S54 per thousand. 

White oak from $32 to $65 per thousand. 

Yellow pine from $15.50 to $31 per thousand. 

Poplar from $29 to $65 per thousand. 

Shingles from $2.55 to $4.55 per thousand. 


> 


Spruce from $11.50 to $28 per thousand. 


We are not at all surprised to know that the lumber manu- 
facturers are overstocked with their product. They will always 
be in this condition unless there is a material reduction in their 
prices. The difference in the construction of a house, even in 
the yellow-pine belt of the South, out of stone and out of 
lumber is so small that the people will soon go to the earth 
instead of the forest for material for their homes. 
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can be landed on the wharf at Chicago by the Canadian manu- 
facturer at not exceeding $3 per thousand, often asserted 
in this debate. If this be true, and no doubt it is, how can 
those interested in sawing the tree tops of the South hope to 
get any benefit out of this iniquitous tax? Could not the 
Canadian manufacturer pay all the tax and land his product 


in every city north of the Ohio River before the southern lum 
berman could reach the Ohio River? Would not his part of 
the tax go into the coffers of the railroads, while the manu 
facturers in the lumber districts bordering Canada would make 
millions manufacturing free logs from Canada, as well as from 
their own stumpage? If the real truth was known, the great 
interest manifested by the mill owners of the South for the 
retention of this duty has been generated by those men and 
corporations owning large bodies of timber, not only in the 
South, but also along the Canadian border; and while they 
know it will not add a dime to their earnings in the South, it 
will enrich them many millions from their timber holdings in 
the North. No one in the South ever heard of protection being 
of any benefit to the industry in that section until all the tim 
ber was “gobbled” up largely by the same parties who own 
all of it elsewhere. It has been repeatedly stated on this floor 
that a few corporations and individuals own S80 per cent of the 


standing timber of the United States, which now amounts to 
100.000.000.000 feet; and since we are cutting this at the rate of 
{0,000,000,000 feet a year, it will only take ten years to exhaust 
the whole supply. 

More than this, Canada imports from this country 
lumber and the manufactures thereof to the amount of about 
$6,000,000, and nine-tenths of all the raw lumber comes from the 
yellow-pine and hard-wood districts of the country south of the 
Ohio River. The annual exportation of southern yellow 
has more than doubled within the last decade. England 
22 per cent of the total expo Germany about 11 per cent, and 
Canada takes about 9 or 10 per cent; Canada being the third in 
the list of importers of southern yellow pine as well as southern 


annually 


pine 
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Lakes 
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hard wood. This is made possible by reason of the fact that 
eastern Canada does not produce any timber that will compete 
with our best southern product. The only pine she has that 
will answer for purposes requiring strength and durability of 
| material is to be found in British Columbia, and the overland 
freight rate thereon to the eastern Provinces of Canada is so 
high that the southern product, having the benefit of a water 
rate, can be placed in all that part of Canada reached by the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and its tributaries for less cost. 
The importation of the southern product into Canada in this 


The price of timber, as well as that of lumber, and the ex- 


pense of manufacturing it, must be reduced or the present panic 
will long continue in the lumber districts. They waxed so 
strong under the hot-house system of protection provided in the 
Dingley law that they have outgrown the well-being of their 
own prosperity. 

Just here, let me say to those interested in the lumber in the 
yellow-pine district of the South that this duty is not intended 
for their benefit—that they are being used merely as a cat's 
paw to draw the chestnuts out of the fire. Under this bill, logs 
are placed on the free list, just as in the Dingley bill, but with 
an additional provision to punish Canada, should she insist 
upon an export duty on logs exported. Now, what is the dif- 


ference in the competition resulting from cheap lumber sawed | 


from free Canadian logs in America and from that resulting 
from lumber sawed from the same class of logs in Canada? A 
distinguished advocate of the $2 tax on cheap lumber says the 
duty would extend the trade zone for the southern product 
much farther north and west; that if the $2 duty is taken off 
Canadian lumber can be shipped farther south in competition 
with southern lumber. This may all be true, but I would like 
for him, or some one else, to explain how free lumber, sawed in 
Canada, can reach farther into the southern lumber zone than 
that sawed from free logs from Canada. Can not 


anyone, | 


though a fool, see the job intended for the southern lumber | 


manufacturer by this provision? Yet, notwithstanding this, many 
of our southern pine-lumber manufacturers are importuning 
their Members to assist those interested in the lumber districts 
bordering on Canada in the consummation of this cold-blooded 
fraud upon them. 

The freight on lumber from the lower Mississippi district 
to the Canadian line is $12 per thousand, while the same lumber 


manner has increased so rapidly that the lumber manufacturers 
of British Columbia are now importuning the Dominion ¢ 
ernment to tax the southern lumber out. 

A petition for this purpose is now pending for consideration 
before the Canadian government. Should the Dominion gov 
ernment pass such a law, who would be hurt by the act? Would 
it be those interested in the lumber business along the Canadian 
border who produce the same kind of lumber that is produced 
in Canada? Would not it immediately destroy one of the 
best export markets for the southern product? But it is 
tended that Canada will not do this. In reply, we say that she 
has passed such laws. Only recently she enacted what is called 
the “antidumping statute” to prevent of products 
cheaper there than here by the American manufacturers. 

For this Mr. Chairman, I think the anufac- 
turer of the yellow pine in the South has much more to gain 
by an open Canadian market than by the imposition of the $2 
duty against the Canadian product, even though some temporary 
benefit might result in the sale of 
manufactured product. 


oVv- 


con- 


the sale 


reason alone, n 


a low grade of the southern 


But let us look at another phase of the question. One would 


think from the amount of lobbying and speechmaking ex 
perienced in this House that Canada produced lumber enough 
to supply the world, and that she could cut 1,000 feet while we 
are cutting one. Upon examination of Consular Report No. 4, on 
the Canadian trade, I find that in 1901 the total value of the 
lumber and the manufactures thereof in the Dominion of Can 
ada was $80,341,204, and that this increased to the value of 
$112,494,072 in 1906, during the same period. The inerease for 
the same period in the output of American lumber was from 
$390,487,873 to the sum of over $666,641,.367. Dednet from 
the above Canadian figures the manufactures of lumber and 
compare the result with that of America and you will find that 


her total lumber production is less than 
Now. we consumed 40,000,000,000 feet of 
imported from Canada less than 1,000,000,000 feet, 
2 per cent of our total domestic A 
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issued by the Census Bureau, “ Forest Products, No. 2,” contains 
the which I will here insert in the Recorp: 
. g and quantity and value of lumber, lath, and | 
n the United States: 1900 and 1905 to 1907. | 
Lumber | Lath. i Shingles. 
Ye tity | Quantity Quantity) | 
if Value, | (thou Value. (thou- | Value. | 
| Sands). | sands). 
a ee Senieiesintesaisl i harmnnatiiliaants 
2°66 641 367) 3,663 ,602 $10,342, 705'11 824, 475 $30,111,337 
- 1,38 ss S07; 11,490,570) 11,858, 2¢ 1,154,555 | 
l 7,777 ,892\15,340, 900) 28,380,682 
19 s 847 6 435, 968)14 547 ,477 ,009,610 | 
) gl. 1), 489.8 523,998} 4,698,909/12,102,017) 18,869,705 | 
i j } | 
rhe most st! : feature of the statistics for 1907 is that they show 
t { r pr ion ever recorded in the United States 
154,006 t—-hav a value of $666,641,567 at the place of pro- | 
Ir tion there were produced 3,663,602,000 lath, having a 
‘ $10 70 ind 11,824,475,000 shingles, having a value of | 
0.111.337, ¥ cl ring the total reported value of the lumber, lath, 
d shingle production in 1907 up to $707,095,409. If it were pos- | 
ible to secure absolutely complete statistics of the production of lumber, 
lath, and shingles, it is probable that the total value of the output in 
1907 would have approached $750,000,000, a much larger figure than 
that indicated for any previous year. | 
} 


In the light of these figures, does it not appear that we are 


unnecessarily alarmed, and does it not also appear like an act 
of commercial cowardice on our part to insist on protection | 
from a mere pigmy of competition? Yea, does it not look as | 


though the American eagle is seeking aid to ward off the blows 


of a tomtit? [Applause.] 
But some one will say that, with the duty off, there will be 
much more manufacturing in Canada and much more imported 


man 


ess 


now. This can not be true, for she now has an exhaust- | 
market in Great Britain, with which she has preferential 
trade relations and in which she can receive the very highest | 
prices for all that she now manufactures and all she can ever | 
hope to manufacture from ber fast depleting forests. The total 
production of her mills at this time is not sufficient to supply 
her home market, the market with the mother country, and | 
leave any substantial balance to be exported elsewhere. 
Again, we are told that lumber can be produced cheaper in | 


Canada than in America. This contention is equally as falla- 
cious as the other arguments in favor of the lumber tariff. In 
a report to the Senate by the Commissioner of Labor, made May 


5, 1907, we find that the labor cost of manufacture of 1,000 feet 
of white-pine lumber in the United States is 91 cents, while in 


Canada it is $1.23. Also, that the average production per man 
per day in the United States is 1,874 feet, while in Canada it is 


1,143 feet. In proof of this, let me read the following table, 
copied from the said report: 


Average production per man per day in 5 lumber-sawing establishments 
in the United States and & in Canada, 1896 





| many years ago, at a cost of from 50 cents to $5 per acre. 





| 
pillcieanteiiahanbai . _— sinned cilia | 
In mill 
Establishment number. In mill. and 
yard. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Peet. Feet 
bo cwceccseccenewsnnsteoeses coewSeeeeneadesweembosuseaneenbseonend 3,767 | 2.182 
ee ee ere eel ees 3,500 1,808 
iin... ccdoiclesnipinasininli Woiaibsacabenidlininadatedininteailadteigieiskaa cenit eae 3,214 | 1,857 
hc chil i tla inl ace ak a 2,841 1,623 
sithcieien iectsinanaieeiinaisiaba ie ceauleitenitaiiias dada ea 3,882 1,817 
I a aicieiairtictaceeniitinthcines teint tae aati tall ia iia teaea ni ia te 3,508 1,874 
IN CANADA. | 
Tacchini iliac cattails 1,088 
Ir scicik eden tasleembe end ieiacndgecieciilbcetacaadh desalted eee nadia din eatin lee 1,556 
isosceles ciensiaiovnetnn tontvercetpadltiisihceg ibaceadnebdicinalomssanedeaiiinicm tt ates Sa 1,087 
9 Sihcictalinsindpuletnaenicnion: nscpanllibicitiicaieinldaiainaita tadashi eile, 1,387 
sacs tchderapihintiieturniehstvittibipititicedinapinic tediaesiitcacaiaar nian Sach ie aaa 1,248 
PP iccieicicaiesaistsls thi Reiss tein aac cele biiiaea hii h ea ii a a 1,927 1,143 
Further, he says the cost of transmitting 1,000 feet of logs 
from the standing timber to the boom at mill is $4.274 in the 
United States, and in Canada it is $5.57. Here let me read you 


a few extracts from that report: 


Mr. Sheridan ascertained tn his investigations, taking his facts from 












the memorandum books of American and Canadian lumbering firms, 
hat the cost of 1,000 feet of legs, from tl standing timber to the | 
boom at the mill, is in the United States $4.27}, and In Canada $5.574. 
These figures, he informs me, are derived from 5 establishments in 
the United States and 4 establishments in Canada, covering, entirely or 


in part for each establishment, the years from 1892 to 1896, inclusive. | 


| The 


| other cheap labor 


~ | employed this season 


| will 


} wages. 


He further states: 

These characteristics show the mountainous nature of the country 
and make the building of logging railroads and well-equipped ice roads 
in the Ottawa district of Canada on the American plan quite impossible. 

inaccessibility of the timber district investigated makes it necessary 
to ship supplies and provisions for fall operations during the previous 
winter, as they can not be transported by team after the rivers and 
streams thaw. The distance from the location of mills to the point of 
logging operation varies from 15U to 300 miles. 


But orator has said that the oriental and 
ised in the Canadian mills make it impos- 
sible for the American lumberman to compete with their prod- 
ucts. But to refute this, let me read you extracts from a letter 
written by the secretary of the British Columbia Lumbermen’s 


another lumber 


| Association on December 17, 1908: 
In the mountain district of British Columbia we have 65 sawmills 
with a ten-hour capacity of 3,300,000 feet, which is 60 per cent of 
the entire producing capacity of the mills of this Province. When 


in full operation these mills employ in the aggregate about 4,000 men, 
including those at the sawmills, planing mills and yard work. From 
my personal knowledge I can state that less than 400 Orientals were 
by the mills in the interior. The above does not 
include men ployed in bush work, and I estimate that when 
the camps are in full operation taking out logs for the supply of all 
our plants that over 6,000 additional men would be employed in bush 
work. Jt would be safe to say that in good times the lumber industry 

our district employs in both mills and camps in the busy season 
8,000'men. Thus the percentage of oriental labor is in good times only 
5 per cent. As you are probably aware, oriental labor is not used in 
woods work, with the exception, possibly, of an occasional Chinese cook. 

With regard to your question as to the relative wages paid in this 
district as compared to those in effect in the interior districts of 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana, would say that it is generally under- 
stood here that our schedule is higher in the average than in the 
country to the south. 

You are probably aware that in British Columbia public sentiment 
is strongly against oriental labor of any kind, and for your information 


any 


eu 


of 





I would say that the Dominion government is making a determined 
effort to prevent any more Hindoos coming into the country and is 
| endeavoring to effect an arrangement whereby those now in our Proy- 


ince should be sent to Honduras. With reference to the Chinese immi- 
gration, would say that there has been in force for some time a head 


tax of $500 on every Chinaman coming into the country, and this is 


practically prohibitive, as the returns for the past few years demon- 
| strate. Last year an arrangement known as the “ Lemieux treaty ” 
was effected with the Japanese Government, which 


ST that not 
more than 400 Japanese coolies shall be allowed to leave their native 
country for Canada in any one year. It is very unlikely that the 
number of Orientals employed by the interior mills will, therefore, be 
increased in the future. In fact, indications are that a lesser number 
be available for the manufacturers of this district. 

The gentleman from North Carolina {[Mr. Kitcnrn], in his 
brilliant speech on this subject to-day, clearly showed that more 
than 12,000 Orientals were employed in the American sawmills 
on the Pacific coast. How does this appear in the light of 
what I have just read about labor conditions in western 
Canada? 

Also, our consul at Vancouver, Mr. Dudley, in a recent com- 
munication to the Department of Commerce and Labor, in speak- 
ing of the labor question of the lumber districts of British 
Columbia, says: 

The arrangement made with the provincial government is that only 
white labor shall be employed, unless it can be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the government that such labor can not be found at reasonable 
This will undoubtedly cause a large influx of people from the 
United States. 

Again, every grant made for taking timber from the public 
domain in Canada contains an express stipulation that no China- 


|} man or other Oriental shall be employed in cutting the timber 


so granted. So much for the labor question. 

But there is another equally fallacious argument asserted by 
the advocates of a high humber tax, and that is that the stump- 
age costs the mill owner much more in the United States than 
in Canada. This may be true to some extent where the timber 
has been purchased recently in the United States; but in my 
section 75 per cent of the present mill supply was purchased 
It 
is largely owned by nonresident corperations and now worth 
from $15 to $25 per acre. This land will cut from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet per acre, and after the lumber is removed the land 
itself is worth from $5 to $10 per acre. It has been more than 
once proven in this debate that in the State of Washington the 
stumpage cost did not exceed 15 cents per thousand on thousands 
of acres. Hence I can truthfully assert that the timber has not 
cost 75 per cent of the present owners, counting interest and 
taxes, exceeding $1 per thousand. 

I would not be understood as censuring anyone for purchas- 
ing this valuable property at a low price, for they had a perfect 
right to do this. Nor would I have anyone to believe that the 
development of the great yellow-pine country hus not been a great 
blessing. The sawmill and those interested in the yellow-pine 
land have added many millions of wealth to the State of Missis- 
sippi, and no one desires to see them prosper more than I; and 
so long as they are willing to deal justly with the great con- 
suming masses I am willing to encourage them in every legiti- 








1909. 





sumer within the last decade, have grown so strong and power- 
ful that they now boast of their ability to sell the greater part 
of their product in competition with the world, with or without 
tariff protection, yet they are unwilling in the midst of the ex- 
isting panic to cut the price of any part of their product. Like 
greedy Shylocks, they are trying to pluck the pound of flesh 
nearest the heart of the American people by the aid 
righteous governmental bounty. But what 


tf an un 


‘ 
assurance have they 


that a retention of the tariff would shield them from the hard 
ships of the present business depression? Did not this stor 
tune overtake them under the same duty for which they are W 
contending and at a time, too, when there was no talk 

reduction? If the panic overtook them two years ago with the 


du y, 


i? 


tL «hi 
Mr. 


what profit can they expect from its further rete 


not save in the past, it will not protect in the future. 








Chairman, you might as well shake a red flag in the face 
of a western bull as to speak of the existence of a lumber trust 
in the presence of the lumber-tax grafters. Their displeasur 


is evide nce of 


cuilt. I know not what may and may not exist 





elsewhere, but I do know, and so charge, that in my section 
there is a retail lumber dealers’ association, society or trust 

I do not know what you may call it—and there is a concerted 
understanding among the members thereof that they are to 


have the exclusive right to sell to the consumer; and that if 
the manufacturer undertakes to infringe on this trust preroga 
tive, then his mill will be boycotted by the association. 

Less than ten days ago two gentlemen of the highest integ- 
rity, whose veracity I would not question anywhere or I 
any circumstances—one engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
in the State of Mississippi and the other a high official of 
the Mississippi Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—stated to 
me and others that such an association did exist among the re 
tailers; that they did boycott any mill that sold directly to the 
consumer, if they had knowledge of it, and that the lumber 
manufacturers of that section, especially the smaller ones, 
would not for this reason sell to the consumer at all. Their word 
is sufficient for me. I know them; and if all the tariff pirates 


this side of purgatory were to swear otherwise, I would still 
believe my friends. [Applause.] 
More than this, Mr. Chairman, every manufacturer of lum 


ber that has lobbied about this Capitol will tell you that they 
have been compelled to reduce the price of lumber from $3 to $4 
per thousand as a result of this panic. Yet those who have 
purchased it from the retailers have not been able to realize 
any reduction in prices. Not only has the price of lumber not 
been reduced to the consumer in my section, but the same is 
true in every lumber center of the country, except such differ- 
ence as may have been caused by the difference in freight 
rates. In proof of this call to the stand the 10,000,000 of peo- 
ple who have purchased it within the last two years. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. CANDLER. Did the gentleman feel the 
trusts when he built a house for himself? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I was robbed on a small house costing 
only a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another peculiar thing about these 
poor little lumber manufacturers and dealers. In my section, 
when the panic struck them, three-fourths of them discharged 


effect of the 


all their laborers, turned them out to starve, sent them back to | 


the farms and other employments. Yet, during the entire panic, 
as before stated, no one ever observed any reduction in the 
price of their product. 

The manufacturers say this was true on account of the re- 
tailers, and the retailers unloaded it upon the manufacturers. 
I do not know which was to blame, but I do know that they 
starved their laborers and still robbed the people. [Applause.] 
To unload this evil on the retailers by the manufacturers is 
altogether inexcusable, for the latter can at any time put the 
retailers out of business by simply refusing to patronize them— 
by establishing lumber yards and selling directly to the con- 
sumers themselves. But more about the lumber trust in Mis- 
sissippi. At the 1906 session of the Mississippi legislature, 
after an investigation, a resolution was adopted directing the 
attorney-general of the State to institute legal proceedings under 
the criminal statutes of the State against the lumber trust. 
Proceedings were instituted against the Mississippi-Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is now pending in the 
supreme court. A recent issue of the Jackson Daily News says: 

It is expected that some time during the present month Special Jus 
tice W. R. Harper will prepare the opinion of the court in the case of 
the State v. The Mississippi-Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, better known as the “ antitrust lumber case.” 

Also, it has been our understanding that the facts collected 
by the state agent were forwarded to the federal authorities for 
prosecution under the Sherman antitrust law. But 
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mate way possible; but they have made millions out of the con- | the last ever heard of the prosecution. 
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this was !a 
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The papers were pigeon- 
I can not state whether 
at an investigation by the federal 





holed in the Department of Justice. 
there was ever an attempt 







































uthorities, nor have we ever seen any reason given for this 
silence, except that contained in an artick r 
Washington Post on June 24, 1907, having been first sent from 
this city by a correspondent of the New York World It is too 
long me to attempt to now read, but will rt it in wt 
Recoi Do n forg to peruse i for it is a \ ‘ous dis 
closure of vi mus sche » shield the trus I 
1 ul ad 1 : the last Rept Pres 
den 

A Washingt ial to ft \ 1 

iin 3 ag “ 

Pearl Wi t oO R 
self ’ l tor W in a bus $ y i 
I é v s l Loui na nd M 
t r rel Wicht’s fr ] 
‘ will t ! ule ntracts 1 rs f Is n Ca | 
Ss, and V i i iend a t to lo ‘rr their interes 

1 the evel any ispector person, ¢ ‘ in lo L « Mississippi, 

* on the Isthmus, undertake any hypercritical work * * *, 

The ship chandlery firm of Woodward, Wight & Co., on Canal reet, 
New Orleans, has had hundreds of contracts and orders for the Pan 
ama Canal supplies from the Canal Commission, the Light-House 
Board, the mint, and the post-office Woodward, the postmaster 
New Orleans, was a member of the firm when he went into office His 
nume is still used as part of the firm designation. That, howeve1 
is by special arrangement with Wight, who is his brother-in-law 

rhe Camp & Hinton Company, from which Mr. Wight ha 1! 

tiring as had many orders and some business contracts to fu 
lumber for the Isthmus, one granted less than a month ago, amounting 
to $184,000. 

The Panama Lumber and Trading Company, another corporation in 
which Mr. Wight has an interest, was also in the busi D 
lumber to the canal. The same is true of the F. B. 

Company. which is known as the F. B. Williams 
The H. M. Elliott Company, another concert wh 
interest, is reported in the New Orleans city director 
warding agent All are deeply interested in governme 
ord to the extent of millions of dollars 

rhe Camp & Hinton Company, the H. M. El pany, 
and the Panama Trading and Lumber Company e No. 
1016, Hibernia Bank Building. The F. B iny is 
located at Patterson, La., the home of Will 1¢ 
Wight in the refereeing business. 

A number of the employees of Woodward, Wight & Co. 
fill in as members of the companies mentione having 
munity of interest hor in the Hiber ind ‘ 
Wight are interested in each of ther i short time ago. 
H. M. Elliott, head of the Elliott Cor bookkeeper for the 
Hinton Company, from which Mr. Wight he has withdrawn. 
rn. FE. Weems, secretary-treasurer of the ipany, is an em- 
ployee of the ship-chandlery 1. 

Woodward, Wight & Co., as firm, appeared to be the | ‘ “n 





for a number of corporations that a1 the 


in 


engaged 














business of furnishing supplies to the Government 
been their man, so far as straightening out the Washi on end of the 
trouble is concerned. bout two years ago the Williams concern had 
trouble with a lot of cypress ties it sent to the Canal Zone. The i: 
spectors there held them up It required considerable of Wight's 
to straighten it out, but it was straightened out and the G 
used the ties 
rhis combination is not advertised from t house tops of } 
Orleans, but members of the Lumbermen’s Ex inge, \ 
about it and guess that it is a good thing to be in polit and t 
| business at the same time Some of them get contracts, but the g l 
| ones go to the members of the combination 
When bids for the contract let a short time ago were opened it was 
found that the Camp & Hinton Company had submitted the vest f 
mal bid The gossip in New Orleans in the trade was that a tip Ld 
gone out that the commission was going to insist upon th ‘tter of the 
specification for sizes. Then the wonder was as to w tl 
from which Wight said he is withdrawing got ad ithes t 
enabled it to make its precisely correct the | st Of « 
was merely speculation among the lumb« n who ¢ not g t 
good thing 
The political enemies of Wight and Williams helle re 
central figures in many of the companies up State, a1 ey “( 
using the political power placed in their hands by the tr n 
to further their financial interests They believe that W it 


Williams. and the rest of the “ lily white organization stand on the 
front gallery (New Orleans idiom for veranda) proclaiming their sup 
port of the President and his policy, their employees are in the : 
office plotting the combinations in re uint of trade, commonly led 


‘ trusts.” 


str 











There is a combination among the lumbermen of Louisiana 1 Mi 
sissippi which, in the opinien of the committee of the legis re ¢ 
Mississippi, constitutes a violation of the antitrust statute I 
tion as to whether it does has been presented to the Depart t 
Justice. The papers and facts are all contained in a neat presentat 
of the subject, but they are in a pigeonhole, accumulating d \t 
ney-General Bonaparte is too busy making s| son civ 
form, the impertinence of the newspapers, and tir f 
tions on “ What is whisky?” to consider the 
combination is or is not in re d 

Before the Mississippi legislaturs red i 
bination of the lumbermen of the two States w 
ternal-revenue district of New Orleans was it i 
the Mississippi Lamber Association.’ It has been changed since t 
and is now the Southeastern Lumber Asso Wight and Wi 
were prominent in it ( W. Robinsor ! ( Ww. R son ¢ 
pany, was the chief figure in the Miss yi end of the a 

The legislature of Missi pi early 1 1906 directs : to 
inguire into the operatk the association r I ft 
the members of the associ n divided the tw St s d :, 

big lumber company in each d rict being made t r ts 
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territorv. It was authorized and directed to enter into contracts 
with the sawmill men in its territory, providing that the sawmill men 
could sell their whole product to the lumber company with which 
the contract was made, Not a stick of lumber was to be sold to an 
individual without the consent of the lumber company. * * * 


When these facts were gathered by the committee they were sent 
to Attorney-General Moody, who in turn sent them to the federal 
attorney for the district of Mississippi, with instructions to proceed 
against the association which had brought about such a condition 
ol iairs 

Until Mr. Bonaparte became Attorney-General the Mississippi people 
believed that there would be action. They had no faith in him, and 
they have not been greatly surprised, but have been keenly disappointed, 
becuuse he has not caused action to be taken. 

4 oon as the announcement was made that the matter had been | 
referred to the Department of Justice, Mr. Robinson began writing | 
articl denouncing the railroads and upholding all the policies of 
resident Roosevelt. He became a devoted follower of the strenuous | 
one Robinson came here two or three times, and since that time 
nothing has been done 


I will not undertake to vouch for the truth of all contained in 
this article, but, in my judgment, much of it is true. It was 
published in two of the. leading newspapers of the Nation and 
never publicly denied. 

In further proof of the fact that a lumber trust does exist, 
not only in Mississippi, but elsewhere, and that they have ex- 
isted for some time for the sole purpose of robbing the con- 


sumers of the Nation, I will here ask my colleague [Mr. Hum- | 


PIIREYS], Who can see better by this light than I, to read the 
following letters: 
ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 21, 190}. 





Organized June 12, 1890 Secretary's office, 3: Manhattan Build 
ing, $15 Ibearborn street, Chicago, lll. Cooperative arrangements with 
all neighboring state organizations Our members save from 30 to 64 


per cent on their insurance Telephone, Harrison 2079 

Officers: Vresident, Charles A. Glore, Centralia; vice-president, W. T. 
Boston, Yorkville; secretary-treasurer, G. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago. 

Directors: Tl. J. Birmingham, Galena; KE. F. Hunter, Chillicothe; 
S. McFeeley, Streator; J. T. McGrath, Polo; W. H. Hunter, La Salle; 
I. W. Peters, Mount Vernon. 
rR. M. Fry LUMBER COMPANY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: I greatly regret to receive complaint of the shipment 
by you to William Zioch, a consumer at Rockford, IIL, unloaded by 
Abner Jackson, contractor, neither of them being lumber dealers and 
net recognized as entitled to wholesale purchase under association 
ethics, being cars 8. L. & S. W., No. 4980; S. L. & S. W. No. 17518; 
C., B. & Q., No. 9344; I. C., No. 36767; G. W., No. 72832; S. L. & 
8. W., No. 4284. 

Of course, we do not dispute your legal right to sell and ship at 
your pleasure, but it is pretty generally conceded by manufacturers and 
wholesalers that it is contrary to good business ethics to encourage a 
consumer to give a black eye to the trade of a local dealer. 


I am in receipt of request from between 8,000 and 10,000 retailers | 


to inform them of cases of this kind, but prefer before doing so to in 
quire as to your policy in this regard, realizing that occasions do arise 
when such shipments may be excusable, and perhaps this may be one of 
them 
I should be glad to hear from you by return mail. 
Very truly, yours, 
Geo. W. Hotcuxkiss, Secretary. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Octobcr 8, 1908. 
Platt B. Walker, editor. James C. Walker, secretary. Published 
every Friday by the Lumberman Publishing Company, 1007-1011 Lu 
ber Exchange. Both phones 1000 Published in the interest of the 
lumber industry of the Mississippi Valley and Pacific coast Estab 


lished, 1876. Subscription, $2.50 a year. Advertising rates quoted on | 


application, 


GENTLEMEN: A number of our correspondents among the manufac 
turers have asked us for a list of those jobbers, wholesalers, and 
commission men who sell to the so-called “ mail-order F 
as the Chicago House Wrecking Company, U. N. Roberts-Gord 
Company, and others engaged in like business. Of cour V \ 
good deal of information along that line, but do not think it would 
be fair to make up such a list as is asked for without giving you an 
opportunity to say whether or not it is your policy to sell such trade, 
whether you have done so in the past, and if so, whether or not it is 
your intention to continue 

We desire to furnish this list at the earliest possible date, and would 
therefore appreciate the courtesy of a prompt reply, stating your posi 
tion fully 

It is our intention to furnish the manufacturers a complete list of 
those to whom this letter is addressed and a supplemental list of all 
those who reply, indicating the nature of the response If we should 
not hear from you, we shall feel justified in concluding that you are 
indifferent in the matter, and the manufacturer will be left to assume 
either that you are looking for that sort of trade or that you do not 
eare to go on record. 

Yours, truly, 





such 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBERMAN, 
Piatt B. WALKER, Editor. 


FLANDREAU INDEPENDENT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Flandreau, 8. Dak., March 27, 1909. 


Dealers in lumber, sash, doors, and lime, plaster, and cement. O. E. 
Book, manager. 
Representative Byrn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have read with much interest your speech on the lum- 


ber trust; also Representative ForpNEY's answer. Now, if Mr, Forp- 


NEY will come to South Dakota we will show him a full grown lumber 
trust in full action. I commenced working for the old trust yards about 
twenty years ago and worked for them most of the time until four 
years ago. They got so rotten that I could not stand it. During that 
| time they bucked out independent dealers by selling lumber at cost 

and less. In times of peace, after the independent man was gotten rid 
of, they would make us agents get together and pool our sales, divide 
territory, and do everything possible to deceive the people and control 
prices. 

Three years ago we started an independent company in Flandreau, 
S. Dak. They at once notified us to stop business and have been selling 
lumber at cost ever since. They have run boycotts on us and stooped 
to every low means to buck us out. Teople are howling about the oil 
trust, but the lumber trust is doing far more damage to our country. 

If the United States wants any proof of what I have stated, I can 
produce it and call names of the lumber companies. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
(Signed) 0. E. Book, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From another wholesale lumber dealer in a certain western 
city I have just received a communication—whose name I am 
not at liberty to publish, for the reason, as assigned by him, 
“that public knowledge of this communication will bring dis- 
aster to my business.” And still they say there is no lumber 
trust. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, all these facts may not be potent enough to 
convince my friend, Mr. Forpney, that there are unlawful 
combinations in the South and elsewhere, dictating the price to 

be paid for lumber by the consumer, but I dare say that there 
| are 20,000,000 of people who are willing to stand by me in this 
contention, who know the fruit is bitter because they have 
tasted it. 

In concluding my remarks in this regard, let me say that I 
shall vote against any tax, whether it be for revenue or other- 
wise, that tends to foster a trust. Nineteen-twentieths of all 
the trusts now existing live by virtue of protection, and I shall 
| never vote for any measure to sustain a set of thieves and 
vandals who band themselves together, whether it be under 
the name of an association, trust, or other organization for the 
purpose of pillaging the American people. All such would be no 
less thieves were they to enter an humble home under the cover 


of darkness and filch the pockets of the sleeping owners. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Leaving the lumber question, let me say that the most fraudu- 
lent argument made in behalf of the protective schedules of 
| this bill is the oft-repeated falsehood that it is for the benefit 
of labor. Has not this same plea been made for forty years? 
And yet in the most highly protected districts is to be found the 
greater amount of pauperism; and is it not a fact that the best- 
living and the best-paid laborers are those employed by non- 
protected industries, such as railroads, contractors, construction 
companies, and others? You can not deny that in the coal and 
iron districts, having the very highest protection, the laborers 
are unable to finance a strike for thirty days; that in the recent 
panic thousands of them discharged from labor moved in bread 
lines throughout the country. Some Republican said a few 
| days ago that many of the laborers in his district owned their 
| homes. Why should they not? Have not they and their ances- 

tors been laboring for forty years? And why is it strange that 

they should just now be blessed with a humble home? I can 
| show you thousands of negroes in the South, born in slavery, 
who now own plantations. In this great country, in which 
nature has showered her most precious gifts upon man and in 
| which there are thousands of acres of unappropriated land, 
every man should own a home. Not to have it is evidence 
either of overwhelming misfortune, indolence, extravagance, or 
unlimited robbery of his earnings by you cruel and inhuman 
tariff barons. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax levied upon the American 
consumer. This truth is too well known to need demonstra- 
tion. If not a tax to be levied by the manufacturer upon the 
consumer, then why all this contention for rates much higher 
than is necessary to keep out foreign competition, or why should 
there be any duty at all levied on such articles as agricultural 
implements? They are not imported except in trivial quanti- 
ties. 

There is no fact more manifest than that the American con- 
sumer pays the full amount of the duty levied on every do- 
| mestic article, as well as upon every foreign article imported. 
The cost of preduction in a foreign country plus the duty and 
expense of transportation fixes the price of the imported article 
to the consumer, and this at once becomes the price of the do- 
mestic product of like kind to the consumer. 

Never before was the truth of this proposition so well under- 
stood as now. It is directly demonstrated to the consumer in 
every purchase he makes of anything, from a toy to a steam 
|engine. In verification of this truth let me here submit a 
| table showing the advance of price under the 45 per cent aver- 
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age duty of the Dingley law, as set out in Bulletin 75 of the 
sureau of Labor, issued March, 1908: 














1896. 1907. 
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Also, in speaking along this line, Mr. Franklin Pierce, in his 


recent valuable book on The Tariff and the Trusts, says: 

There has scarcely been a case since 1864 where the domestic product 
was protected that the amount of the duty imposed * * was not 
actually more than the whole labor cost * * *. 

Again, he says: 

Every particle of clothing on your body, from the boots on your 
feet to the hat upon your head, without one single exception, costs you 
from 50 to 150 per cent more than it would without the tariff. The 
trust sits by your fire and your table, taxes every piece of glass, cutlery, 
and pottery in your house; makes you pay tribute upon every piece of 
wool, cotton, and furniture in your home, and robs you steadily day in 
and day out by its excessive prices. Remember that this increased price 
does not go to sustain the Government. More than nineteen-twentieths 
of it goes at last into the treasury of the trust. 


Also, along this line, I would like to read an extract from | g 


The Progressive Farmer : 

Here are the two great evils which it is almost impossible to pre 
yent creeping into any tariff pelicy: ; 

1. The tariff tax, being collected without the consumer’s knowledge, 
is allowed to become excessive and extravagance in government results. 





“Does anyone believe,” as the writer wisely asks, “that one pension | 


bill would ever have reached $50,000,000, much less $160,000,000, if 
the money had to be collected by direct levies through sheriffs and tax 
collectors?” 

2. The farmer and the laborer not being there to speak for them 
selves, the tariff burden falls with grievous heaviness upon the poor 
man, taxes being imposed upon the necessities rather than the luxuries 
of life. Poor and rich alike must eat three meals a day, must wear 
one suit or one dress at a time, and by a tax levied on the common 
food and clothing of man, a poor farmer or tenant worth $1,000 may 
pay about as much tax as a man worth a hundred thousand. 

hese evils, moreover, are not only possible; they are actual. A 
trip to Europe is all one needs to demonstrate this. In London you 
can buy a suit of clothes for $12 that would cost you thirty at home; 
you can buy a pair of gloves for $1 that would cost you $2 here; 
your field glasses that cost you $12 in New York are offered you in 
Paris for $3;-and so on and so on. 


There is another manner by which it may be demonstrated 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the entire tariff tax is levied 
directly upon the American consumer, and that is that our 


manufacturers have long been selling their products in foreign | 


countries at from 20 per cent to in some instances 65 per cent 
cheaper than to the home consumer. The record is full of proof 
to this effect, extending entirely through the period of the 
Dingley law. In an agricultural paper of recent date we 
clipped the following, showing the difference between the prices 
here and abroad on certain agricultural implements: 
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compass all the rights of all the people. You have been besieged 
by hundreds of lobbyists, moving like an army of scavengers 
upon this Capitol, since it was announced that there would be 
a new tariff bill. And each of them came with the avowed pur 
pose to more fully enthrone his right to inflict a heartless tax 
upon the American consumer. The lumber people, the steel 
people, the hat people, the shoe people, the hide people, and 
every other protected class down to the puny peanut grafters 
have been here, but we have been unable to find a single lobby- 
ist from the great consuming masses It seems they have been 
accorded no hearings, and, judging from this bill, their rights 
have received no consideration. You have offered them the 
same “sop” that you have been dishing out for forty years. 
‘he farmer is told that he will have a duty on corn, which will 
do him about as much good as if you were to tax spring water, 
for the one is about as abundant in this country as the other. 
And the same old trick is to be played upon the American la- 
borer. He is again told that his brawn and muscle is not to be 
protected against the one and one-quarter million paupers com- 
ing annually into this country to compete for his job, and that 
the only protection he is entitled to is such crumbs as may fail 
from the table of some protected Dives. This bill is an out- 
rage upon the rights of every farmer, every laborer, and every 
poor man, and every consumer in this Republic. Its every line 
is but another link in the cruel chain with which they have 
so long been manacled by the trust. Why should their hard 
earnings be taken to fill the coffers of the favored few? They 
are not allowed to perform even in the chorus of this thieving 
drama. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other schedules of this bill 
that I desire to speak of. Ninety per cent is levied on “ shirts 
and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every decription ;”’ 
tax of SO per cent is levied on “ stockings, hose, and half 
hose;” a tax of 60 per cent is levied on “ women’s and chil 
dren’s dress goods; ” 90 per cent on “ clothing, ready-made, and 
articles of wearing apparel of every description, wool hats,” 
and so forth. Also, I find that diamonds in the rough are on 
the free list; automobiles are taxed only 45 per cent; cham 
pagne is taxed about 25 per cent. If I were commissioned to 
write a tariff bill I would put 500 per cent on diamonds and 
jewels of every kind, autos, silks, laces, furs, and every other 
luxury of the rich, and place all of the foregoing necessaries of 


life on the free list. What do the rich care for the price of 
anything? Rockefeller and Morgan would as soon pay $500 
for a diamond as $100. A dollar saved to the poor will do 
more good than a thousand saved to them. The poor man 


counts his coppers; they look after their millions. 

But I want to be fair with you Republicans. You did at- 
tempt to do a little something for the American consumer when 
you reduced the tax on refined sugar the infinitesimal fraction 
of one-ninety-sixth of 100 per cent. This is a very genero 
concession, indeed. By it the poor are enabled to save 4 cents 
per annum, or $1 in twenty-five years. We thank you, my be 
loved friends, for your liberal generosity. 

Now, sirs, in the face of the foregoing, 


us 


how can you have the 


| gall to face the American people and ask them for their votes 


in the next election? How can you face the ‘poor farmers and 
shop girls of America, whose wearing apparel and whose gloves 
you have taxed more than 60 per cent, 


while you have practi 
| cally put the luxuries of the rich on the free list? How are 
you going to face the 10,000,000 of little children who are at 


For the Chieftain hay tedder, the Americans pay $59, the foreiener | 


pays $35.40, and in like proportions for all like things. 
On plows of all kinds the discount to the foreign buyer is 25 per 
cent. 


On all other horse rakes, hay tedders, and potato diggers, 40 per cent. 

On garden rakes the discount to the buyer is 70 and 5. 

On cast-steel garden rakes it is 70 per cent. 

Some years ago some Member of this House is reported by the 
New York World as sending a telegram to a well-known pro- 
tected manufacturer of New York, asking him if it were true 
that he sold his products in a foreign country cheaper than at 
home. Within twenty minutes he received this reply: 

Of course we sell cheaper to foreigners than to Americans. 
protection for? 

In this brief telegram the whole story of the thievery of pro- 
tection is told. If it is not intended for the robbery of the 
American consumer, why should anyone desire it? Is it not 
high time for us to call a halt, and consider for a moment the 
enormity of the wrong being perpetrated upon the millions of 
American consumers by the passage of this bill? Have they 
not for many years been robbed, in season and out of season, 
by the protected ghouls and heartless trusts under the Dingley 
law ? 

Indeed, it seems that the mental conception of you Repub- 
licans, and especially those framing this bill, is too narrow to 


What is 


this very hour in which I am talking down on their knees lisp 
ing their little prayers, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” robed 
in nightshirts and union suits upon which you have placed 


il 


tax of 90 per cent? If they understood the full measure of 
your depravity, they would add one more sentence to thai 
world-famous prayer and ask their Maker to forgive your 
guilty souls. [Applause.] And, too, how can you face Santa 
Claus when next Christmas comes? You propose to tax him 
out of the United States. {Laughter.] The Teddy bears, 


learning of the infamy of this measure, are following th 
master to the wilds of Africa, and poor little 
curling his tail and “ hiking” 
| Laughter. ] 

And what 


silly Possum 
out to the swamps of Georgia. 


are you going to say to the laboring man? You 
have protected every industry you have by an average of 46 


per cent tax, while you give him nothing. The only asset he 


has is his brawn and muscle. You have provided yourselve 
against competition and left him to compete with the world. 
He must shed his sweat and blood in competition with the 


million and a quarter alien paupers who annually land 
our shores. 


upon 


Now, if you have one scintilla of honesty in your hearts, and 
want to do something that will prove a benediction to the labor 
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ing man and a blessing to the country, and that will also raise 
revenue for your depleted Treasury, vote with me to place a 
head tax of $100 on every foreigner coming into this country. 
Ido this, and the Lord may forgive you for the falsehoods you 
have told the laborer. Do this, and the people from one end of 
the Nation to the other will call you blessed. [Applause.] 

My able colleague [Mr. Sisson] was perfectly right when he 
said on last night that this average 46 per cent duty levied on 
the products consumed in the Nation would bring enough to 
pay the $280,000,000 received by the Government, to pay the 
entire wages paid all the industrial laborers, and leave quite 
three billions tax profit or tax graft in the hands of the manu- 
facturers and trusts. This means that the taxes levied by this 
bill amounts to more than $30 per capita on the 90,000,000 
American people. To more fully illustrate, let me say that in 
1908 we made agricultural implements, valued in round numbers 
at $123,000,000; we exported $24,000,000, leaving for home con- 
sumption $99,000,000. Adding the 20 per cent tax levied for 
the benefit of the trusts and the Government, jointly, we find 
that the trusts got $12,000,000, while the Government, according 
to the Treasury report, received only $8,905. In other words, on 
agricultural implements alone the American people have been 
taxed for the benefit of the trusts $12,000,000, and for the 
benefit of the Government only $8,905. This demonstrates the 
iniquity of protection in a nutshell, and makes it so plain that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, ought to see it. 

In the sequel of the story as shown by these figures, is to be 
found the explanation for the millionaires of New England and 
the paupers of the South. This is why New England is rich 
and the South is poor. 

Mr. HILL. How do you know we are rich? 

Mr. BYRD. If you are not, you ought to be, for by this 
method you have robbed the South of everything she has made 
in forty years. [Applause.] 

But I do not think it will always be thus. There is a limit 
to debauchery of every kind. I do not think that you will ever 
get together monkeys sufficient to bridge the stream again. In 


the Roosevelt election you bought your way in outright; in the | oe : ; : 
¢ eat y : | on the Democratic side and thirty minutes on the Republican 


Taft election you not only had to spend millions of dollars in 


the purchase of votes, but you deceived the people by promising | 
With the unction of a} 


them relief from this iniquitous tax. 
saint you told the people that this burden would be lifted from 
their shoulders—you promised them bread, but you are about 
to give them a stone. [Applause.] 

All of this 46 per cent tax will be levied against the consumer. 
The act itself gives you the right to levy it, and you will most 
assuredly do so. There is not a member of your party that will 
not take everything in sight. You might as well turn a mastiff 
into a meat house and bid him not to eat as to trust a Repub- 
lican where there is anything to appropriate, and expect him 
not to take it. The only proof needful of your guilt is to 
establish your opportunity. [Applause.] 


Mr. HILL. Why does the gentleman point tome? [Laughter.] 


Mr. BYRD. Because you are the best-looking man in the 
House. [Laughter.] 
Mr. HILL. I want to say to the gentleman that I did not 


know whether he was talking to me or to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. De ArMonp]. So far as I am concerned, his 
argument is wasted, because I believe in free lumber and have 
for the last ten years. 


They need to be corrected. 

Mr. BYRD. Well, if they are wrong, their long association 
with you has ruined them. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I will. 

Mr. WEISSE. The gentleman has not talked of hides yet, 
and I would like to have him express his opinion as to the duty 
on hides. 

Mr. BYRD. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Six minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. For the gratification of my anxious friend, let 
me say that I am in favor of reducing the tax on any and 
everything that will cheapen the cost of living. The committee 
has placed hides on the free list. Under the Dingley law they 
were taxed 15 per cent. Leather is taxed 15 or 20 per cent. 
Shoes, harness, and all kinds of leather products are taxed 
from 15 to 20 per cent. Buy a pair of shoes to-day, and they 


first make you pay 15 per cent tax to the man who sold the | President will cheerfully send him as ambassador to Russia, for 


hide, then 15 or 20 per cent to the man who tanned the leather, 
and then 15 or 20 per cent to the man who made the shoes. 
Hence, you will find that fully 50 per cent of the cost of your 
shoes is represented in tax profits. 


The gentleman himself is the best authority on hides in the | 


House, and he says that 80 per cent of all the American hides 
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I would be glad for him to address his | 
lumber remarks to some of his colleagues over on his side. | 
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are sold by the beef trust and that only 20 per cent comes di- 
rectly from the farmers. He says also that the average beef- 
trust hides sell for $8 to $12 each, while the southern farmer's 
hides sell only for $1.50 to $2 each. A few days ago I had a 
letter from a certain party down South insisting that I stand 
by protection for hides. He knew not what he said. He will 
kill his little beef once a year, take its hide to town and sell it 
for $2.50, and perhaps will get 20 or 30 cents more for it on ac- 
count of the duty; but when he goes into a store, buys him a 
saddle, a set of harness for his ponies, shoes for himself, his 
wife, and five children, and a grip to enable his good wife to 
visit her mother, he will at once realize that while he is making 
30 cents out of the tax on his hide, he is at the same time losing 
$20 on account of the said duty. You know that you levied this 
tax, as well as that of 4 cents per pound on bacon and hams, for 
no other purpose than for the benefit of the beef trust. You 
were only paying your debts for the pelf they gave you with 
which to buy the last election. In the name of human reason, 
why do we need any tax on the meat products of this country? 
We produce enough for home consumption and to feed half the 
world besides. It can be for no other purpose than to enable the 
half dozen meat packers to shelter themselves behind this un- 
just and tyrannical tax and proceed with their work of destroy- 
ing the very life of the Nation. For ten years the meat trust 
has fixed the price of every mouthful of food consumed by the 
90,000,000 people, and now you propose to continue this in- 
famous outrage. Let others do as they will, but not while my 
heart throbs will I ever vote to withhold food from the starving 
children, thousands of whom are now haunted by the pangs of 
hunger. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for ten minutes. 
Mr. CANDLER. Let the gentleman have ten minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it is for the 
committee to decide. The Chair will state that the time was all 
parceled out, and one hour and thirty minutes has been used 


side. The Chair will, however, put the question. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi asks unanimous consent to extend his 
time for—— 

Mr. BYRD. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. In conclusion, let me say to those of you who 
dared to face the wrath of the incorrigible Speaker and assert 
your independence in the organization of this House that it is 


Is there objection? 


| wholly within your power to control the destiny of this bill. 
| If you want to amend it, as many of you pretend, “ stand pat,” 


and we will furnish you with Democrats enough to scrutinize 
every schedule. For the sake of humanity and the oath you took, 
let me conjure you not to sell out the rights of the people for a 
trifle. I know that you have already been approached with 
overtures of reconciliation. Offers have been made and will 


| continue to be made to amend the schedules in which you are 
| personally interested in order to secure your votes; but do you 


propose to force this monstrosity upon the American people 
in order to secure a little local benefit? 

Are you going to sacrifice the great principle involved here to 
secure a little tariff graft on a few private interests? Open 
your eyes for one time in your lives and leok beyond your own 
selfish greed to the rights of the whole people. This is a crisis 
in American history, and the schedules of this bill affeet every 
individual composing our population of more than 90,000,000, 
If passed, it will sit as a tyrant by the fireside of the farmer, 
dividing his hard earnings with the trusts. It will measure the 
bread being eaten by the poor in every section, number the gar- 
ments worn by every poor child in the land, and will drive thou- 
sands of our poor working girls to the verge of desperation, 
where, in order to live, they must embark upon that sea that 
leads to death. At one time I thought you insurgents would be 
punished by the full measure of the Speaker’s wrath, but you 
have it within your power to dictate honors for yourselves. If 
my genial friend, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, desires to be chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, I am quite sure that he 
can with much hope ask for the same, and as to my other friend, 
Mr. GarpNeR of Massachusetts, if he wishes, I believe the 


I think you all have concluded that his presence is more prefer- 
able beyond the sea than here. [Applause.] If this bill passes 
in its present iniquitous form, the country will hold you re- 
sponsible. You are the commanders of the entire situation. No 
gag rule will ever pass this House if those of you displeased 
with this measure will stand by the minority. 
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I know that honors and benefits can be received from i 
rulers by surrendering principle, but let me teach you a lesson that 
was never taught you before, and that is that there are consid- 
erations in this life that rise above glittering gold or fleeting 
honors. ‘To be just in the arbitrament of right between man and 
man; to deal out exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none; to stand as a bulwark and shield the poor from the 
encroachments of the rich; to do unto others as you would 
have them to do unto you, is the greatest reward that can crown | 
the life of anyone. This is strange philosophy to many of you, 
but it is nevertheless true, and stands approved by Him who 
wrote upon the tablet of stone “Thou shalt not steal.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. [Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- | 
tleman is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINLAY of California. Mr. Chairman, I did not | 
expect to take part in the debate on the bill now before the 
House for consideration; but as the discussion has gone on and 
the various view points from which Members look upon the pro- | 
posed tariff bill have been submitted for consideration, it has 
become apparent that there is still the same old issue between 
the propositions of a tariff for protection on the one hand and 
tariff for revenue on the other. But on the Republican side | 
there seems to be a tacit agreement that the measure of protec- 
tion contained shall be the difference in the cost of production | 
in the foreign country and our own when foreign are 
brought into the American market to be sold in competition with 
home maufactures. But I have noticed throughout the dis- 
cussion, when has been made to those nations which 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


to ex- | 





goods 


reterence 


might compete in the American market with home industries, 
reference has always been made to European countries, with 
now and then an allusion to Canada when the lumber and 
timber schedules are mentioned. This is natural, for through- 
out all the tariff discussions that have taken place in the 
American Congress since the formation of the Union, when 
various tariff bills have been under consideration, American 
statesmen have been compelled to consider only European 


competition, and when European cost of preduction could be 
ascertained and reasonably well gauged, a certain bas has 
always been indicated which should determiue the measure of 
protection on American preducts. 

But since the last tariff bill—the Dingley bill—was framed 
and passed new elements of competition have developed, and 
ire now rapidly becoming a controlling factor 
in the cost of production throughout the world. I allude to the 
fact that the great oriental countries, which throughout the 
history of the world, up to a few years ago, have been consid- 
ered consuming countries from the standpoint of manufactures, 
are now becoming themselves, at a tremendously rapid pace, 
manufacturers, producers, exporters, and competitors, not only 
for their own consumption, but for the markets of the world, 
which markets include the American market, well as the 
European. 

The United States has been able since the universal use of 
machinery in manufactories has come into play to suecessfully 
compete with Europe. We have been able to do this and still 
pay double and treble the wages Europe has paid, and in some 
instances produce the article cheaper than it could be produced 
in any European country. We have been able to do this; first, 
because we have had the raw material at our doors, and, again, 
our country has developed very rapidly in the accumulation of 
wealth with which to capitalize every form of industry; but 
principally our universal system of education has developed 
keener intelligence in our working classes, and the inventive 
genius of the American mechanic, sharpened and stimulated by 
education, has invented machinery of highest efficiency and of 
the greatest labor-saving capacity. And supplementing these 
agencies, our enterprising business men and captains of industry 
have had the intelligence and the nerve to enable them to dis- 
ard obsolete machinery and constantly reequip their industrial 
plants with the latest labor-saving devices, and thus through 
the efficiency of abundant capital, labor-saving machinery, in- 
ventive genius, and the natural intelligence of our American 
mechanics, we have been able to overcome the great differences 
in wages prevailing in Europe as against the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Europe, on the other hand, has been 
methods of manufacture and production. 


is 


those elements 


as 


slow to change 
As a rule, they have 
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| mean the oriental countries combined. 


her | 


clung to obsolete machinery and to old-fashioned business 
methods, and consequently we have been able as a manufactur- 
ing nation to hold our home markets against European competi 
tors and also in many cases, particularly within the last ten 
years, successfully compete in other countries for a share of 
foreign business. If these conditions should continue and no 
new elements of competition enter into the equation, I believe 
we might, with safety, concede a great deal to our Democratic 
friends as to the advisability of enacting a tariff-for-revenue- 
only measure. 

But the conditions I have indicated will not continue: 
are at end already. The competition of Europe need no longer 
be feared by the United States; a new industrial rivalry 
forcing itself into the arena of the world’s affairs. And that 
rivalry is of the Orient. I do not mean by that Japan alone, 
although Japan is the leader of the oriental countries, but I 
or six thousand years 


they 


Is 


|} the greatest of oriental nations have been bound up in the 
shackles of class prejudice and extreme conservatism. They 


have not cared to mix in the general affairs of the world; they 
have asked only that their and conservatism be re 
pected. But within the last fifteen years all this has changed. 
World-wide movements of trade and commerce and of inter 
national agreement and disagreement have resulted in openin 
the Orient to the free play of all the influences and agen 

twentieth-century civilization and progress; and now we find in 


isolation 


S 


ies of 








the countries surrounding the Pacific Ocean competitors in pro 
duction and manufacture, as well as consumers of the products 
which we are anxious to dispose of in order to maintain in 
continued operation our home industries. 

There are 800,000,000 of people in the lands borderin the 
Pacific Ocean, not considering the United States, ul of tl 
800,000,000 of people, two-thirds at least are laborers in 
China there are 452,000,000 of people, according to ft latest 
report. Three millions of these belong to the we to-do « s 
and the balance are workers. In J: n there are 50,000,000 ¢« 
people, not counting the inhabitants of Forn vhich is dl 
contains 3,000,000 more. And of this reat t | of the 
habitants of Japan, OOO.000 denend on labor. In India there 
are 200,000,000, and seattered t1 rh the is ds of the sea 
and South America there are ] s who will ! e up the sum 
total of SOO.000.000, 

Now, the point I wish to 1 e is this: When these hundreds 
of millions of the peoples of Ch Japan, Korea 1 India 
begin to use up-to-date mach ry under the mat of 
skillful men, imported from every industrial cente; f th 
world, assisted by capital furnished at the lowest pos ‘ 

; of interest by the government itself, begin to 1 
cotton goods, w ods, s | and iron product len 
products of a hundred diff t 1 Is the l 
numerous other vari s of 1 ufactures, W t ur 
manufactures in their country or will they sell the s of 
their mills 1d factories in ours I «x M ( 
that a careful study of the conditions wl Ez) e | | 
eated, which are rapidly developing in » Cor g 
on the. Pacific, will demonstrate that there never was t ' 
the history of the United States when the principle of } 
tion should be more carefully guarded than in the es 
[ Applause. ] 

For a moment consider the conditions in Japan, the great 
leader of the oriental peoples, and I will not speak of the 
S]} lendid ability she has displaye l in the conduct of h W 
with China and Russia, but in the marvelous progress she is 
making in establishing an industrial system that within a 

| decade will market its products in every country of the eart] 
I have had the advantage of some travel in the Orient, and f 
a good many years I have been studying ori conditio 
particularly those of Japan and China, and I ieve the facts 
which I now desire to submit to the House, if estimated at the 
proper value, will have something to do with determining the 
schedules of duties which will be imposed in the tariff ] now 
under consideration. 

In the first place, I want to point out that our trade with 
China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and the islands of the coast 
of Asia is diminishing and not increasing, and this is owing to 
the fact that already the competition of Japan in almost every 


line of manufacture is displacing American products. 

I was in Tokyo in 1905 at the time of the period of susy 
sion of hostilities between Japan and It was after the 
great battles had been fought on the plains of Manchuria and 
it was while the President of fl 


On) 


Russia. 


ie United States was endeavor 

ing to bring the opposing nations together in a treaty of peace. 
It was my good fortune on two different occasions to have an 
| interview with Marquis Ito, who is called the “ Gladstone of 


a 
i 


pe aa 


rae 





Japan,” and who at that time was the chief adviser of the 
Emperor and leader of the council of elders, and who was and 
is. without doubt, the greatest constructive statesman of the 
] Marquis Ito is now the viceroy of Korea, although he 
j aged man, being at least 75 years of age; because of his 
great ability he has been intrusted with the duty of firmly 
establishing Japanese influence and power in Korea. On the 
two occasions upon which I had the honor of talking with 
Marquis Ito the subject of the exclusion of Japanese laborers 


from the Pacific coast was brought up. The Marquis, knowing 
I was from California and the only member of the Taft party 
from that State, and, in fact, from the entire Pacific slope, 
inquired of me why Californians were opposed to Japanese 
liborers going to that State. He said to me, in substance, as 
I recall the conversation, that he thought Japanese laborers 


would be a great boon to California; in fact, he said he could 
not understand why the United States as a nation would not 
welcome millions of such laborers as Japan had to send to 
another country. He said the Japanese laborer was sober, 
docile, expert, and faithful, and, he said, taking everything into 
consideration, he believed they were as good laborers as could 
be found in the world. And he asked me this question: 

Why not take the Japanese Inborer to man your cotton mills, your 
woolen mills, your boot and shoe factories, and your many other agen- 
cies that require the use of labor? And thus, with your up-to-date 
machinery, and your expertness in using capital in large sums, and 
with the cheap labor that would come with the employment of Jap 
anese workmen, you might be able to produce so cheaply the articles 
required in the world’s markets that you could undersell all other 
countries. 

‘ But,” I asked him, “ how about the American laborer?” I told 
him that in our country, though political parties might differ 
on matters of expediency and policy, nevertheless there was a 
unanimity of opinion that the standard of the living and the 
opportunity of the American workingman must be maintained 
as high as possible, even though we were compelled to close our 
doors to such labor as he described; that with us, despite our 
eagerness to accumulate wealth, we still estimated the American 
citizen of more value than the American dollar. The marquis 
replied that there was no need for controversy between Japan 
and the United States over the admission of Japanese laborers, 
because, he said, it was Japan’s policy to keep her laborers at 
home and employ them at home; that the Government of Japan 
did not want her laborers to go to any other country and furnish 
cheap labor to that country, because Japan herself was then lay- 
ing the foundation of a great industrial system which, it was 
hoped, in a few years would give employment to substantially 
all the laborers of the Empire. 

I remember well the conclusion of our second interview. He 
said, speaking of the conclusion of the war: 

When we get back those million men from the armies in Manchuria 
and the ships on the sea, we are going to train them in industrial and 
productiv: employment of every kind. We are going to send our bright 
young men into the world to learn every trade and craft and every 
kind of business system, and some day we will be able to make goods 
and products so cheap that you people of America will buy them from 
us, and so we prefer to keep our labor at home. 

And I apprehend he said the going of Japanese laborers to 
America will never cause any serious difficulty between the two 
countries. 

Since then I have closely watched the rapid development of 
Japan and her increasing influence over China, Korea, and 
Manchuria, and I find that the words of the marquis have been 
more than made good. Any student of oriental trade and in- 
dustrial conditions will tell you that mills and factories of 
every description are being established in Japan, China, Korea, 
and Manchuria, and these industrial enterprises are being es- 
tablished under the most favorable conditions. Japan has the 
most paternal government of any country in the world, and in 
every possible way the Government is assisting in the promotion 
of every form of manufacture, trade, and commerce. 

In the first place, any company of reputation formed in 
Japan, if it can give a reasonable guaranty of good faith, can 
obtain governmental assistance in the starting of its enterprise. 
The land, probably, upon which the factory is to be built will 
be donated by the Government. Capital is loaned by the Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, at as low as 2 per cent interest, 
with a long time for payment. Then, when a factory is ready 
for the machinery, the Japanese business promoter, whether it 
be a company or an individual, purchases the very latest labor- 
saving devices and equips his plant with that kind of ma- 
chinery. As I said before, the United States has an advantage 
over Europe in the kinds of machinery used and in our business 
methods. We use the latest and best machinery, and, though 
we pay higher wages than European countries, we sometimes 
produce at a lower cost of the product than is attained by 
them, by reason of the effectiveness of better machinery and 
better comprehension of business methods. 
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But this advantage is not on our side when we encounter 
Japan, because their mills and factories are being equipped 
with the very latest machinery the world can supply. And 
they even have the advantage over the American promoter in 
the buying of that machinery, as they can generally equip 
their factory for one-half the cost of equipping the same kind 
of a plant in the United States. It is done in this way: Their 
want of patent laws permits Japanese promoters and manufac- 
turers to copy any kind of machinery. In equipping a plant 
in the United States, the promoter always buys the latest 
models of machinery, but he has to buy all the machines his 
factory requires at the market price. Now, we will say a cer- 
tain machine that is sold for $200 is to be used, and maybe the 
factory will require 50 such machines. The promoter must pay 
$200 apiece for each of the fifty. Now, perhaps that machine 
could be constructed for $50 or $75; that would be the cost of 
the material and labor for that piece of machinery; but the 
American purchaser must pay $200 just the same, because three 
or four pieces of that machine are patented, and a great part of 
the purchase price goes to pay royalties to the patentees. 

And so in the United States or Europe the capitalization of a 
factory is largely based on the market price of the machinery. 
But the Japanese promoter gets around our patent laws. He 
sends over and buys one of our machines, takes it to pieces, 
and has a hundred more built just like it for probably one- 
quarter of the cost, and so puts machinery in his plant at much 
less the cost of his American or European competitor. 

Then, when the industry is ready for operation, he begins to 
hire his labor; and what wage scale does he pay? Laborers in 
factories in Japan, adult men and women, labor for ten hours 
for from 12 to 15 cents a day in American money. Common 
mechanics receive 20 cents a day, good mechanics 30 cents; 
and the highest skilled artisans of Japan, men whose hands can 
furnish the most delicate surgical instruments, watches, or 
astronomical instruments, receive 50 cents a day in American 
money. And remember, the supply of labor at these prices is 
absolutely unlimited. 

Then, when the plant is ready for operation, subsidized ships 
go out into the world and raw material is purchased at the 
world’s price. It is brought to Japan in subsidized ships and 
is manufactured in the subsidized factories of Japan; goes out 
in subsidized ships as completed product, and is distributed at 
the world’s markets. 

Now, these conditions which I have indicated are so rapidly 
developing in Japan are developing in every country of the 
Orient, and the elements entering into the cost of manufactures 
in which those countries engage are so rapidly lowering the cost 
of preduction that values are being unsettled on every side; 
and this readjustment of the cost of production is throwing all 
Europe into the realm of speculation as to what the outcome of 
this struggle for the control of the world’s markets will be. 
The Congress of the United States should not be blind to these 
facts and to these conditions. I have a few extracts taken from 
our consular reports pertaining to Japan, China, and Korea 
which I hope I will be permitted to incorporate in my remarks. 

For instance, a careful study of the latest consular reports 
will show that the United States is sending to Japan less 
of manufactured products each month, and this rule applies to 
the imports into Japan from all the countries of Europe. The 
nature of the imports into Japan clearly indicates the growth 
of their industrial system. In order to carry on the great 
scheme which has.for its object the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial supremacy of Japan throughout the Orient in harmony 
with her industrial policy, it has been necessary for Japan to 
establish a merchant marine. Along this line she has been 
eminently successful. The report of trade conditions in Japan 
and Korea by Raymond F. Crist, special agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in relation to the increase of the Jap- 
anese marine says, on page 14: 

With the increase of the foreign trade of Japan there has been £ cor- 
responding growth of its merchant marine through the purchase of ships 
abroad and the development of shipbuilding at home by favorab’s laws 
and bounties for ships constructed along certain lines. The present 
development of shipbuilding is the result of governmental! aid, as shown 
by the rapid growth since 1896, when the shipbuilding-encouragement 
law and the navigation-encouragement law were enacted. In 1895 the 
merchant marine of Japan consisted of 827 steamships of 341,000 tons 
and 702 sailing vessels of 44,794 tons. At the close of 1903 there were 
1,570 steamships of 657,000 tons and 3,934 sailing vessels of 320,000 
tons. The tonnage of the steamships had nearly doubled.and the sail- 


ing craft had increased over sevenfold between the years 1896 and 1903. 
During the recent war with Russia steamers aggregating 177,000 tons 
were purchased abroad and 27,000 tonnage was built in the Japanese 
shipyards, while the war losses aggregated 71,000 tons, netting an in- 
crease of 103,000 tons and raising the steamship tonnage to 790,000 tons 
at the beginning of 1905. Government encouragement has also resulted 
in the establishment of over 200 shipyards and 35 docks, and with this 
equipment there can be constructed merchant ships of upward of 6,000 
tons and the largest men-of-war. 

There are now vessels of regularly established lines plying between 
Japanese ports and Europe, America, Australia, Bombay, and Chinese, 
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Korean, and ere oor = “ — ee —— as on Government gives assistance to every form of enterprise in 
the Government, le subsidy rate is Dased on a speed 0 sno yer ari . wawe : nant . . Setadtan wm > in amen 
hour and for steamers of not less than 1,000 tons at 124 cents per thou- | Y@T!ous ways. Quoting again from Mr. Crist’s report in regard 
sand miles, increasing with the increase of tonnage and cargo. to manufacturing, he says, on page 16: 


— MANUFACTURING 
[Extract from report of Pacific coast chambers of commerce committee. 
By E. G. Babbitt, United States vice-consul in charge, Yokohama. ] 


SHIP SUBSIDIES, 


INDUSTRIES ENCOURAGED AND FOSTERED. 
The evident aim of the Government is to place Japanese manufactures 
on an independent footing That this object has long been entertained 
Japan believes in subsidizing the building and operation of ships. | is shown by the persistent effort made during the reign of the present 











~ ’ 
That this has had a great influence upon the upbuilding of her merchant | Emperor to develop the manufactures which now flourish throughout 
marine is unquestioned. Though a poor nation, she has continued to | the Empire. The manufacture of st every commodity now made in 
increase her appropriations for the encouragement of shipping Her | Japan was begun under Government suy vision and expense 
udget for 1908—9 carried the greatest amount ever appropriated by her, EI re = ee - 
amounting to 12,390,695 yen, as follows: er : ; nigieap o oe 
" Yen. rhis renaissance of Japanese manufacturing has had a correspond 
i orl ‘ . fly oT > } e1t — +} ‘ . Y 7 ‘ 
Encouragement of navigation _......................... 3, 483, 955 | es y powerful as ~~ , te ae 7% ty id a ma ™ Sie r 
| iragement of shipbuilding._......_-~~ a ee as 1, 995, 440 | smports or the mptre ure + Cheater SC Cum Pyaole nt € a 
Subsidy to European route kal ee aR a en ” 673, 895 | aaanen dem: nded during the it t : n yt —o “70 ds . aL were ¢ 
Subsidy to San Francisco route__.........-__--_---. --- 1,013, 880 | coal = co cme Wesr-OCrns OF the Ba oe 1S) f ind = oe ee 
Subsidy to Seattle route _.________ a Bo Bae 654, 030 | <2 ling RE POrte. are no ionger pu ased abroad, but instead = ; 4 
soaiiity ek GeeCaRine Bis 125, 782 | factured in such quantities that the sur] is exported to othe! parts 
Subsidy to far eastern service Re ne eee 520, 000 | Of the world, and in many instances to the countries from Ww they 
Sib iv to inland Chinese navigation _____ Se Na S00. 000 | bajo poet ens purchased. : hus, instead ol occupying the position o1 
Training « f mariners ea Re a a 5, OOO | a buyer of her necessaries I m oth r cour ae 2 s, J pi 1] Ss cure 1 ‘ 
Lifeboat work ; ; es ec oe 20) O00 ranks as a competitor for a share in the \¥ d's markets 
lor calling at Korean and north China ports. _--~-~- neat 00, GOO | GOVERN MENT INITIA 
( istin service et ae eietelodliten ia " 351, VOO | : —_ . 
Ogasawara (Bonin Island) service___.---- Re tae 17, 000 | 4, Before the restoration the ind stries 
Islands in Kagoshima____-- a ee a a 2) SOO | t 1@ man ifacture of porcelain, raw silk, | 
Oki Island 5 5 400 cotton fabrics, copper ware, pap r, wood 
Hokkaido coasting service _______._____.._._____-------= 180,553 | S#ke, and soy. Upon the establishmen 
: eae ~* me systematic effort was made to stimulate 
< 0 Island service <<< shasta enienteetetennnnetennenesheneneaecenarienian 140° 000 | and to introduce machinery where it 
Genie (Eee ie ee ee nn nonennes 5’ 409 | #24 perfection of product. Model factor 
Fintaencn ‘ae - , SD LTE OA TI 9 ooo | bY the Government in many industri 
kinawa remote islands ~---.-------------------------- — | facture of cotton, silk, and woolens, 
Total 12. 390, 695 | US iron-working plants, glass, brick, 1 


oon result was felt in an earnest study by 
There is every indication that the subsidies paid to ships plying be- | by western nations, and t 

tween Japan and America and Europe will be continued after the expi- | ods, causing an immense int 
ration of the present law in 1911. In 1890 the exports of 


I 
Japan seems to be as far advanced as any of the great commercial | the articles whose initial man 
nations in the establishment of beacon or coast lights and life-saving | ment in the model factori 





stations. The value of the exports of manufact I 
POSTAL SYSTEM, out of a total export of $42.500,000 In 1900 exports cof manufactures 
7 : * had increased to over $28,000,000 In 1 { a further increase was ré¢ 
In 1871 a postal system modeled on western mail service was adopted corded in the unprecedented export of over $120,000,000 of manu 
in Japan. It is wholly under the charge of the Government and is co- | ¢yreq articles out of a total export trade of $159.600,000 rhis 
extensive with the Empire. There is a parcels-post service, which had | amount represented a \ expansion in Vv tv of manufactures as 


its inception in 1892, and which has rapidly developed until it DOW | wel] as in value. From the greatly broadened spl of the po 
handles upward of 15,000,000 parcels annually, and has proved of great | restoration period the field f t} 
service to the merchant classes and of economic worth to the masses. | yntil in 1904 it may be safely a 


Japan maintains in China and Korea quite a large number of post | STATE AID ) PRIVATE ED 





offices. Postal matter is divided into five classes, as follows: First class, —_ 1a} ; ie a ; . t 
letters; second class, postal cards; third class, periodicals issued not | In addition to the establishment of model factories, the Government 
less than once a month; fourth class, books and printed matter; fifth | purchased abroad complete equipment for spinning and weaving mills 
class, seeds of agricultural products. There is an express delivery, poste | 2nd turned it over to individuals desiring to enter upon those lines of 
restante, delivery certificate, registration, value-declared mail, collection | Manufacture, with the privilege of usin I © machinery nd paying 
of trade charges, collection of cash, franc post. Other foreign mail in- | for it on a long-time and small installment basis. On the other hand, 
cludes a foreign parcels post. There is a system of both domestic and | to those who were desirous of initiating a new system of manufacture, 
foreign postal money orders, and postal savings banks. Under the de- | but were deficient in capital, the Government | - i_the necessary 
partment of communications are the foreign and domestic telegraphs | funds. Others wert granted financial assistance by the State for terms 
and the telephone. sufficiently long to place them on a nd financial and indus 


In many instances within the short period of ten y 
In fact, the rapid development of the merchant marine of | had been turned over to individual enterprise, and 


Japan has furnished more ships than cargoes, and Japan is now | !°@set required. 


: a : OPERATIVES AND WAGES 
eagerly looking for new sources of business in order to employ 


Between 8,500 and 9.000 bales of cotton yarns were mad n 1904 





her ships until her manufacturing and producing agencies in-| by the Settsu Cotton Spinning Mi | d at O l, ranging 
crease their output to supply cargoes for the idle vessels. In 10's to 20's, about two thirds of the s L ng AG Ch ’ l 
this connection I want to say that the United States, up till a he Philipghee. islend sag, Ng * Rye Py — nds net welght of 
few months ago, controlled a very considerable market in Austra- | cotton. The company is capitalized at $750,000, of wl 1 $700,000 


lia, our trade with Australia amounting to a little over | fully paid up. Upon this capitalization an_ officer of tl 


— . y c , ® sate tate ‘ for the pas $i nonths the had « » 1d ‘ j t! 
$30,000,000 a year. We were exporting about twenty millions | St¢ted that for the pa pag eh «fr es © Sens oe 
a. : 2 ss : ae a | ate ‘ pe ce er ann I ac l ( t v l ! 
to Australia and importing about ten millions. This trade was | $1,000,000 is annually being added to. TT en 1 
carried by the Oceanic Line of steamships. The line consisted | #bout 7.000 operatives. ‘The average daily w 
' |} between 15 and 14 cents in Amer 1 ey As t i i 


of three first-class vessels, built according to the specifications | jive at about 20 sen per day the eeiiiiimemmekhane. 4 a emi a - 
of the Government of the United States and manned by American | uninviting, and many are willing to serve at that rat l company 
sailors and officers, and these three vessels made 13 trips a | bas separate boarding and lodging houses for male and fel 
year to Australia direct, stopping at some of the southern Pa- 








|} married employees, where they live at a daily charge of 7 n, h : 
the actual expense is 10 sen daily to the company That this p 


cific islands on the route. The line never paid running expenses, | lanthropy is not unusual is shown in the | ur illy given to 
; ; a 3? ‘mplovees { other features of ine Str Ll ¢ terprises okin | t 
the course to Australia being over 7,000 miles, the speed: re- | ¢™P!ey and other 1 sitton ¢ indu a aoe oO 
cone 1OrT 


quired being 16 knots an hour, and the peculiar conditions re- 
quiring all white crews. But, nevertheless, the Oceanic Com- 
pany struggled on, in the hope that the Government of the 


{Extract from report of committee on commercial relations of chambers 
of commerce of cities of Pacif coast 


| 
| 
| 
| betterment of their 
| Following the restoration, manufacturing in Japan underwent a 


United States would increase the subsidy for mail carrying over | change by reason of the introduction of |: iving machi 
that route from $2 a mile, outward voyage, to four. Two or | Government then made a systematic effort to encourage t! 
three attempts have bee ade since I hav in Com | eee eee Sastecies See that parpese. Machinery wae | 

iree attempts have been made since I have been in Con- | introduced into the handling of raw K, t spinnir of cotton and 
gress to pass such a measure, and all have failed. The Oceanic | silk, the manufacture of matches, cement, the brewing of 
Steamship Line has been discontinued, and we are rapidly | building of ships, and, finally, into tl Sa one nd 

. . ‘ . : . o etir vy f sug: , the mi i g ot gas int ( t and i I 

losing our trade with Australia, and it will be a matter of only | eSehehen ; From small b iain the niustries. have erown ' 
a few years until our manufactured products will be unknown | 1906 there were 


in the Australian markets. There seems to be only one hope of — 1 
ee . . ® : ° é > o . on-sD ing industry compar v ! t 1 t 
relief in this line, and this is that Japan will use some of her | = “sh Pascale 8, 413, 000 


great ocean liners in the establishment of a Japanese steam- | 54 mining and metallurgical companies, \ 


ship line from San Francisco to Australia. But it would seem | , of RSG, OOO 
more likely that Japan would endeavor to herself absorb the | 73 O(n oe ee ao) a eS 11 752° 000 
Australian market lost by the stupidity of the Congress of the 39 coal mining compan ‘with a tota ) 
United States in failing to give necessary assistance to the | § sagar-refining companies, with a total « tal of i, 416, 000 
Oceanic Company to keep open that great ocean highway of | . The above list may be greatly ex led by referring t J n 
American commerce between the United States and Australia. eee States Vice onsul-General B t n | t to 

In the development of the Japanese industrial system, the | the committee, gives the following int tion I ndust rf 
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Japan have grown r lly since the war with Russia, 383,106,800 yen 

} ; n invested in new plants, and 130,587,000 yen representing 
é f vid plants, or a total of 513,693,800 yen. 

J » 1 ematically investigated and encouraged for- 

‘ t 1as sent abroad some of her bright- 

t men ft tud d re rt upon trade and commerce, and also 






t ' ra ng ther at comme al establishments or in 


i r pet itage of these young men were sent to the 
I Stat t n} ther nation. Since this system was in- 
{ n » also been sent to Mexico, Germany, England, 
I h India, Belgium, Russia, Siberia, Australia, Can- 
a I ents, Java, Switzerland, and the Philippines, 
and 1 il j ‘ to Japan a wonderful amount of informa- 
1 n ige, much of which has been adopted into the 
i ‘ e | pire. Japan has established numerous com- 
] ms, not only at home, but abroad Some of those 
‘ ! vostok, Odessa, Bombay, Singapore, Mexico, Constan- 
t t! \ s ports of China. Also, she has established 
exp enta ( for the production of commercial commodities. 


TARIFF SYSTEM. 






Japan has a comprehensive tariff system. It is divided into three 
I ) : Dut 3, nondutiable goods, and prohibitive goods, 
| a ‘ t} iriff ranges from 5 to 40 per cent ad valorem, 
1} tariff rt il alcohol is practically a prohibitive one. 

i great future for Japan in manufacturing. The 
( t « Ss enterprises of this character, and condi- 
t f favorable for their ultimate su ss. There 
rs to | ye amount of water power readily con- 
vert e into « t ‘ y Some of this power is already utilized 
and much mor ! ° ind in contemplation. One thing, we were 
advise tood in Ww f the utilization of the great water power 
of J n } ‘ i r by the farmers for irrigation. But we were 
also infort if t the water reached the lands of the farmer its 
fall out of ‘ ! was ifticlent to generate all the power neces- 
sary, and that the ob tions of the farmer would be overcome by dem- 
onstrating t t the j of the water for power purposes would in no 
V t it re r the purpe s of irrigation. 

There is als n 1ost limitless supply of labor in Japan which 
ge le to turn Its hand to new vocations and master the details of 
new methods ar mac + in a short space of time. Through the ages 
t ! e used eir } ds in the making of fine fabrics and in the 
al At the time of the restoration there were dozens of different 
kinds of silks: hemp and cotton were woven into cloths and nets: fine 


: ‘ de; and the making of copper and lacquer ware was 
an art. The Japanese, as a people, have learned to use their hands. 


TRADE. 





Tapan has made great progress in her foreign trade since 1868. In 


1869 ex 1 a little over $1,000,000 worth of tea, while in 1907 
her exportations were over $6,000,000. In 1869 she exported $2,900,000 
worth of k tissues, yarns, and materials, while in 1907 she exported 
$80,000,000 worth In 1869 the amount of coarse and refined copper 
\ ch Japan exported is hardly worth mentioning. According to the 
latest statisti he is now exporting copper to the value of nearly 
$15,000,000, her total export trade in 1907 amounting to $216,000,000. 

fhe United States is the principal purchaser of Japan's exports, the 
trade with the United States being 30 per cent of Japan's export com- 
merce. China is J n’s second-best customer, and England ranks 


third. The following table will give a comprehensive idea of the man- 
ner in which Japan's foreign trade is developing : 








Imports from Yen. | Yen. 
Cet DO. ..iccctdntisidouddacaidebasneaenadioen 71,552,065 | 116,192,437 
I GOD ninct cntdncinadnntatmcutn thistle 62,672, 80,675,668 
ois a accinnsinlaiiitia erica sciclldpecteatlenl te cll alata 8,087,470 | 6,897,407 
Germany bts tu ndeereenweitidiinartiininalninaiinemal 29,196,142 | 47,620,004 

Exports from Japan to- } | 
RN oie ica eneein lee dilcipialiah ee 10,251, 984 22°67, 763 
ED Oe insasunanes cost titntptniteinadsinds nldiliideiieaibatelegdiainiia | 62,354,136 | 130,828,815 
oo nl », 42 42,523 586 
GID. ccccndntnnnscnctocntescesninnsnescébedsbeene 11,172,740 


These extracts from the reports of Mr. Crist wil! show the 
methods employed by the Government of Japan to develop the 
industries at home, and I would recommend the study of these 
reports, particularly to our friends from the South who are in- 
terested in obtaining foreign markets for the products of their 
cotton mills. Again, turning from Japan to China, I desire to 
eal! attention of gentlemen to the fact that our trade with 
China is diminishing rapidly, particularly in manufactures, 
because of Japanese competition. In 1905 our exports to China 
from the United States proper and Hawaii amounted to $56,- 
149.917. In 1906 our exports were $35,548,967 ; in 1907 they had 
fallen to $29,153,746. What is the cause of this remarkable de- 
cline in our exports to China? It is the fact that China as well 
as Japan is becoming a manufacturer and producer and is en- 
tering into competition with Europe and the United States for 
the world’s business, and China is first endeavoring to supply 
ber own markets with her own factories, and when she does 
purchase from an outside country she gives preference to Japan 
as against the United States and Europe. I will insert in my 
remarks a number of extracts taken from Consular Reports, 
annual series, No. 29, China and Hongkong, trade for the year 
1907, as indicating the great variety and the wide diversity of 
manufactures being exported from Japan to China, and I wish 
to particularly call attention of gentlemen from the South to 
the report on the cotton business of Japan and their exports to 
China. 
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The rivalry between the United States, Japan, and Great 
Britain for the supply of cigarettes is quite keen, the sales 
from each country for the four preceding years being as follows: 


Year. United 





Great 
States. Japan. Britain, 
ais iiiicies uv sninpcttinectniandineesishatitipiaislaigiaiana tliat a $683 , 305 $726,574 $265,713 
Ii lidhtiintinieesededomapiectienieaainentiitbeiamstiiciadiednlti nate tease 1,608,654 686,217 697 ,824 
a ae ne 2,596,142 287 ,574 1,349,354 
Risa lk bauhsensabisocinbadinisininagane ste 1,065,534 524,982 | 934, 202 
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SALE OF AMERICAN BOOTS AND SHOES—CLOCKS—GINSENG. 

There has been a gradual growth in the receipts of American boots 
and shoes, leather, and other materials, the sales rising from $4,324 in 
1904 to $18,452 in 1907, 

‘The comparison of values and quantities from the United States and 
those of other countries will show the high grade of American import. 
For example, 9,646 pairs of shoes from Europe were valued at $10,245; 
about 34,300 pairs from Japan at $30,810, as compared with some- 
what less than 8,000 pairs from America valued at $18,452. The in- 
ference is, and this is borne out by investigation, that it is the for- 
eigner in China, not the Chinese, who is the buyer of the American shoe. 
An intelligent effort to supply Chinese shoes to China would seem more 
certain of a liberal reward than any branch of manufacturing industry. 

In the supply of clocks and watches Japan leads, with sales in 1907 
amounting to $214,259, against $282,614 in 1906, while the sales from 
the United States amounted in value for these two years to $49,714 
and $101,000, respectively. It would seem that the American manu- 
facturer ld make a better showing in this market, which could be 
done by the prodnetion of cheap clocks and watches suitable to the low 
price which the Chinese are prepared to pay. 

The receipts of ginseng in 1907 amounted to 343,243 pounds, of 
which 173,475 pounds came from Hongkong, 119.361 pounds from Ja- 
pan, 50,339 pounds from Korea, 157 pounds from India, 88 pounds 
from Macao, 66 pounds from the United States, and the remainder, 77 
pounds, from Russia and Straits Settlements. The amount credited to 
Hongkong probably came originally from the United States. 

HOUSEHOLD STORES—WINES AND MILK—DYES. 


The importation of household stores is another line in which America 
caters almost exclusively to the foreign demand. The total imports in 
1907 were valued at $3,443,137, of which the United States is credited 
with $1,456,170, the closest competitor being Japan, with about one- 
third this amount. 


In the trade of wine, beer, and spirits the United States does not rank 
very high, notwithstanding the excellence of the American malt liquors 
introduced into this market from America. The proximity of Japan 
and the cheapness of the beer produced there makes that country the 
leading importer. 

The hardware trade in China is. worthy of American atten- 
tion. During 1907 the sales from the United States amounted to 
$98,750, out of a total of $790,000, while those from Japan 
amounted to $144,000. In regard to furniture, in which the 
United States should lead, an examination proves disappointing. 
The total imports into China in 1907 were valued at $758,400, 
of which the United States furnished $39,500, Great Britain 
$202,230, and Japan $237,000. 

And again, on page 17 of Consular Report No. 29, we find 
what China exports in the way of cottons and cotton yarns: 

WHAT CHINA EXPORTS. 

In 1907 China exported 131,411,315 pounds of raw cotton, against 
102,349,086 pounds in 1906. This cotton largely goes to Japanese 
mills, where it is manufactured into cloth to be sent back to compete 
with the foreign and Chinese woven article. 

Turning from China to Korea, we find that country now pass- 
ing completely under the domination and control of Japan. 
Korea contains 82,000 square miles, a great portion of which is 
fertile agricultural land. The climate is mild and agreeable. 
It is a land peculiarly capable of agricultural development. In 
Korea there are ten millions of people, and last year their trade 
approximated $13,500,000, and this trade was principally in cot- 
ton and cotton manufactures. But of this $13,500,000 the United 
States secured but a little over $1,000,000, and $10,195,000 came 
from Japan. 

Of course, in the short limits of time accorded me, I can do 
no more than merely sketch the outline of the proposition I 
desire to emphasize. But the open door of the Orient, while it 
may be alluring as a doctrine to theorists and dreamers, is 
not proving to be of much benefit to the United States. Our 
country, as a whole—I mean by that our Government, our manu- 
facturers, our exporters, and our commercial men—must quickly 
grasp the significance of our diminishing prestige in the Orient 
or valuable markets will be closed to us forever. And the time 
is rapidly approaching when the United States must depend 
upon markets outside of the United States proper for the sale 
of goods in order that our mills and factories shall continue in 
operation. We have developed as a Nation the most stupen- 
dous industrial system upon this earth. It has far eclipsed 
dreams of the most sanguine statesmen of twenty years ago, and 
in the last twelve years our national wealth has nearly doubled. 
Our industrial system has increased one-third, and last year our 
shops and mills and factories and forges turned out nearly 
$15,000,000,000 of manufactured products. This stupendous 
sum total of manufactures has given work and wages to over 
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7.000,000 of employees of various kinds, and to-day over 30,000,- 
Qo0 of souls depend upon the industrial system of the United 
States for existence. It is the one great factor of American 
well-being that should be most carefully considered in the fram- 
ing of the present tariff bill. Gentlemen on the other side con- 
tinually harp about the welfare of the ultimate consumer, but 
they should bear in mind that in the United States the con- 
sumer is also a producer, that the 35,000,000 of people depend- 
ing on our industrial system for the necessaries of life are ulti- 
mate consumers, and no law can be devised that can separate 
the consumers and the producers of the United States because 
they are one, and the tariff law which is framed to give the 
greatest advantage to the producer at the same time takes care 
of the consumer. 

You ask me, perhaps, why I have brought to the attention 
this House the conditions of trade and commerce in the Orient 
and the diminishing prestige of the United States, or the fact 


° 
Ol 


that the United States is not acquiring the prestige she should 
It is easy sometimes to point out an | 


in those great markets. 
evil, while at the same time it is hard to suggest a remedy; 
but if I may be permitted to suggest, I might say that next 
to the passage of a protective tariff bill should come the 
of a ship-encouragement and navigation-encouragement 
bill, to borrow the Japanese term, which would open the ocean 
highways to American merchant vessels. [Applause.] We 
should restore by reasonable legislation the Oceanic Steamship 
Line to its course from San Francisco to Australia; we should 
establish lines from Seattle and other Puget Sound ports to 
countries of the Orient, and particularly to the Philippines, 
and connect San Francisco with every land of Asia; and above 
all, as quickly as possible, the United States should be con- 
nected with every prominent port of South America, both on 
the eastern and western side. I sincerely hope that more care- 
ful study of the needs and necessaries of American producers 
and manufacturers for foreign markets may cause Congress, 
when it meets in regular session next winter, to pass measures 
for the restoration of the encroached merchant marine. This 
subject should be in a spirit of fairness and conciliation, so that 
some legislation may be passed that will carry out the de- 
signs of Presidents Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 
[Applause. ] 

sefore I conclude, I desire to say a word in regard to a 
feature of the Payne bill which has not yet been discussed very 
fully, and that is in regard to the Philippine Islands, that 
part of the bill which applies to the Philippines. According 
to the latest reports I have been able to obtain, the trade of 
the Philippines amounted to nearly $60,000,000—thirty-three 
or four millions of exports and about twenty-six millions of im- 
ports to the Philippines. 

In 1904 the imports into the Philippines amounted to $35,000,- 
000, but since the cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
a great portion of the army from the Philippines their imports 
have been less. Last year, I understand, they amounted to 
about $26,000,000. Of this the United States secured only four 
and a half millions. Now, I submit that since we maintain 
sovereignty over those islands and are engaged in the great 
work of extending our civilization and form of government over 
those people, we should give them the same trade privileges we 
accord to any other Territory or dependency of the United 
States. 

The Philippine Islands, in my judgment, if accorded the same 
privileges as other parts of the United States, will soon become 
a most valuable market for the products of the mills and facto- 
ries of the United States. The Philippine group of islands con- 
tains upward of 115,000 square miles and are inhabited by 
8,000,000 of people, divided into 65 different tribes and portions 
of tribes. Conditions in the Philippines for many years prior 
to the American occupation were unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industrial progress. Revolutions 
against the authority of Spain occurred continually; these 
revolutions finally terminated, as everyone knows, in American 
occupation. Since the occupation of the Philippines by the 
United States and the establishment of a universal and, we be- 
lieve, a permanent form of government, a change is taking place 
for the better. Ladronism has been almost entirely stamped 
out and piracy extirpated, and the peaceful people of the 
islands, under the powerful government of the Philippine 
Commission, backed by the strength of the American Republic, 
are at last forgetting their old fears and troubles and are turn- 
ing their attentions toward the development of the natural re- 
sources of their wonderfully rich country. The natural prod- 
ucts of the Philippine Islands, in the main, will never come in 
competition with the products of the United States. It is true, 
tobacco and sugar may be produced in large amount, but, never- 
theless, extensive production of tobacco and sugar can not be 
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carried on unless a different kind of labor is imported there 
than now occupies the labor field. 

When the Philippines came under the control of the United 
States the provisions of the Chinese-exclusion law were ex- 
tended over the archipelago, a result of American supremacy, 
and thus it became impossible for companies to be formed for 
purpose of taking up the in extensive tract 1d 
cultivating them with imported Chinese labor. The es 
themselves will never in any great degree perform the arduous 
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and exhausting labor of cane cultivation. Therefore, I beliey 
that if the Chinese laborers are excluded permanently from the 
islands cane culture will gradually disappear and the rich 
lands of the sugar districts be planted to hemp or rice or othe 
| products that require less labor than the culture of sugar cane. 
I believe that the provision the Payne bill, which admit 
300,000 tons of Philippine sugar to the United States free « 
| duty, is a wise provision. The records show that the highes 
point in quantity of raw sugar ever produced in the Philippine 
for export amounted to only about 360,000 tons, and of this 
| quantity the Philippine exporter, after supplying a certain d 
mand which he had in Hongkong and Japan, had little left to 


ship to the United States. I believe the fears of the sugar pro- 


ry 
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oundless, and g 
United States is compelled to import in the neighborhood of a 
million tons of sugar annually we can with safety indorse this 
schedule of the Payne bill. 

In regard to tobacco, the conditions are substantially the 
same. The Philippine product will never seriously compete in 
American markets with the American tobacco producer, as the 
Philippine tobaceo is coarse and rank in quality and would 
never be extensively used by American consumers. In fact, it 
has been stated to me by experts in tobacco that the provision 
of the Payne bill in regard to tobacco which might be imported 
from the Philippines would really stimulate the American fto- 
bacco industry, as the necessity of purchasing in the United 
States a finer grade of tobacco for clgar wrappers would be de- 
veloped under the operations of this bill, which provides that 
American products may go to the Philippines free of duty, pro- 
viding Philippine products are admitted to the United States on 
the same terms. 

The Philippine Islands are not now d probably will not be 
for many years producing sufficient rice for home consumption, 
and so the fears of competition with Louisiana rice would seem 
to be unfounded. Hemp and copra products, which are an im- 
portant part of Philippine production, of can never 
encounter any competition in the United States. As the great 
mass of people of the Philippine Islands gradually arise in the 
scale of education and better living, and turn from the old 
predatory and often haphazard way of living which has pre- 
vailed for so many years because of their revolutions and wars, 
their pests and famines, and become more settled in their life 
and occupations, they will gradually consume more of the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing countries like the United States. They 
are as a people ambitious and eager to learn and are anxious 
to advance in the scale of civilization, but, so far as I have been 
able to observe, they are of a softer nature than the hardy 
people of China and Japan. And, therefore, I believe their 
development will be along lines of production that will not 
require arduous labor, but still they will rapidly rise if the 
present conditions are continued, and their capacity to consume 
manufactured products will increase enormously. One of the 
greatest experts on Philippine affairs in the United States, a 
man who has traveled extensively in the islands, informed me 
but a few days ago that he was satisfied that within ten years, 
if the Philippine Islands were given the same privileges as 
Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands, they would be the con- 
sumers of a hundred millions of dollars of manufactured prod- 
ucts annually. 

If the Payne bill is made the law of the land, it should secure 
to the American manufacturer the trade of the Philippine 
Islands. And, thus, the market of the Philippine Islands, under 
the provision of this bill, should become a part of the great 
home market of the United States, 

There is another feature, too, which I must mention in regard 
to the acquirement and preservation of home markets, and that 
is the so-called “Asiatic labor on the Pacific 
Before concluding my remarks, I want to point out to manufae- 
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turers of the East and South that Asiatie laborers only pur- 
chase Asiatie products, and if the extensive plains and orchards 
and ranches and timber tracts of the Pacific coast are filled 
with Asiatic laborers, whether Chin Japanese, or Hindoos, 
there will be a tremendous loss to the manufacturers of the 
East. It was learned in California many years ago, when the 


Chinese-exclusion law was being agitated, that of every dollar 
earned by an Asiatic on the Pacific coast SO cents was sent to 
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Asia on the first of each month, and these conditions prevail 
to-day and will still continue to prevail. And, therefore, in the 
struggle that the States of the Pacific coast are making for 
the preservation of the coast from the invasion of Asiatic labor- 
ers, W after all, making a struggle to increase the markets 
for the products of the manufacturers of the East. If the vari- 
ous avenues of employment of the Pacific coast are filled with 
white laborers and paid white men’s wages, it will furnish ten 
times the market for eastern manufacturers than if the same 
avenues of employment should be controlled by Asiatic laborers. 
And, therefore, I believe that when this question is understood 
by the people of the East as it is understood by the people of 
the Pacific coast there will be little trouble in passing the neces 
sary laws to preserve the Pacific coast a white man’s country 
and a white man’s market. [Applause.] 

Concluding, then, let me say that I believe that this present 
bill should preserve strictly the protective principle in favor of 
American labor and American industries. Already the products 
of the factories of Japan are beginning to invade the markets of 
the United States upon the western side. We have had already 
consignments of cotton goods and boots and shoes of the cheaper 
quality, all kinds of brushes, many kinds of cutlery, and even 
echoolbooks, manufactured in Japan for American consumption. 
Already oriental manufactures are beginning to trickle through 
the protection dike; and if the stream is not stopped, the inunda- 
tion will surely follow. 

Again, I believe a study of the industrial conditions in Asia 
and the probable effect of the extension of the industrial 
tems of Japan and China will lead every patriotic American 
Congressman or Senator to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary to as quickly as possible pass navigation-encoura 
ment and shipbuilding-encouragement laws, so that we 
begin again to secure our share of ocean traffic, and in doing 
so open and keep open markets for American products. 
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to be brought in as close commercial 
possible to the United States proper. 
sessions of the American Republic, and if treated with reason- 
consideration will some day, in trade and commerce, repay 


and trade relations as 
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must remember that Seward was 
statesmen of the American Nation, and by the world as well, 
when he purchased Alaska for $7,200,000 in 1867; but Alaska is 
now repaying her purchase price to the United States seven 
times every year; and so it will be in the Philippine Islands 
as time goes on and that wonderfully fertile archipelago is 
brought into the proper relations with the Republic. 
Fortunately, we have in the seat of executive authority the 
man best qualified in all the Nation to give advice and to point 


can markets in the nations of Asia. [Applause.] No states- 
Iman of all the world could more accurately indicate the neces- 
sary legislation for securing the proper political relations with 
the Philippines than President Taft. 

No man knows better how to approach the statesmen of 
Japan or China in the adjustment of international affairs be- 
tween their country and ours than does President Taft, and 
so far as California is concerned, I believe I voice the senti- 
ment of the entire State when I say that in the settlement of 
the intricate and troublesome question of Japanese and other 
Asiatic labor immigration, that we are people 
and as a State that he will so handle the situation as to pre 
serve peace with Japan, retain that country’s friendship, and 


satisfied as a 


at the same time guard against the coming of Asiatic laborers. | 


In the passage of this bill it is necessary that reason and 
conciliation shall prevail. As our country goes on and our 
civilization grows more intricate and our industrial and com- | 


mercial systems more complex, new questions will constantly 


arise and old questions will reappear, and statesmen will take 


opposing sides and bitter controversies will result, 
remember the science of legislation is imperfect, and adminis 
tration must always have its faults, but the patriotism, 


genius of government, 


but we must 


90,000,000 American citizens will overcome difficulties as they 


arise, solve problems as they appear, resist encroachments 
of any power that transgresses national authority, and _ still | 
when all is done the vast reservoir of American patriotism 


will remain undiminished and the mighty depths of America’s 
devotion to liberty and higher civilization remain unsolved. 
[Loud applause. ] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. GREENE 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMsTED, Chair- 
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United States a thousandfold for all their acquirement has | 
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man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 14388, the tariff bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now (at 10.30 o’clock p. m), 
in accordance with previous order, the House stands adjourned 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill CH. R. 5883) to apply a 
portion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to the en- 
dowment of schools or departments of mines and mining, and 
to regulate the expenditure thereof—to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5884) to pension the National 
Guards of East Tennessee—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5885) for the relief of Spanish-Ameri- 
can war soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5886) for the benefit of federal soldiers 
and state militiamen who were confined in confederate military 
prisons during the civil war of 1861 to 1865—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5887) to prohibit 
dealing in future contracts on agricultural products by forbid- 
ding the use of mail and interstate-commerce facilities, and to 
prevent sending fictitious prices made on exchanges—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5888) granting 
pensions to teamsters of the war of the rebellion and Indian 
wars, from 1861 to 1865, inclusive—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 6085) relating to injune- 
tions and restraining orders—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. DAWSON: A bill CH. R. 6036) to repeal certain pro- 
visions of the act of June 15, 1898, and the act of April 12, 
1902, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 60387) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the county of Lincoln, in the State of Ten- 
nessee—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 6038) for the erection of a 


| public building at North Tonawanda, N, Y.—to the Committee 
| on Public 
the way to the acquirement of American prestige and of Ameri- | 


suildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Resolution (H. Res. 47) increasing com- 
pensation of I. H. McMichael, chief page on Democratic side 
of House of Representatives—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TIRRELL: Resolution (H, Res. 48) relative to pay 


| of the assistant clerk to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
| eign Commerce 


to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Memorial of the legislature of Minne- 
sota against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H.R.5889) granting an increase of 
pension to Phineas P Trowbridge—to the Committee on Invalid 
pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 5890) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Zaney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (CH. R.5891) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgerton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R.5892) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Bastian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.5893) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL. R.5894) granting an increase of pension to 
Lawrence—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R.5885) granting an increzse of pension to 
Walter H. Farwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5896) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. McDonald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5897) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Grayson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5898) granting an increase of pension to 


Marcus M. Bancroft—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5899) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Eaton Livingston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5900) granting an increase of pension to 
David Curran—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5901) granting an increase of pension to 
Zelotes L. Place—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5902) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Lamb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5903) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Deverix—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5904) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel R. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5905) granting an increase of pension to 
William Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5906) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Thurston—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5807) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis Sullivan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5908) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi J. Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5909) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Buxton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5910) granting an increase of pension to 
Winslow Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5911) granting an increase of pension to 
Alden Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5912) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate T. Dimon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5913) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah B. Kinsman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5914) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S, Livers—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5915) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Bastian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5916) granting a pension to Charles J. 
Owens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5917) granting a pension to Marcelia BE. 
Ellis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5918) granting a pension to Frank Aus- 
tin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5919) granting a pension to Eleanor 
Chase—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5920) granting a pension to James E. Mc- 
Kenna—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5921) granting a pension to Inez M. Brig- 
ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5922) granting a pension to George S. 
Kittredge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5923) granting a pension to John Sulli- 
yvyan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5924) granting a pension to Martin Gard- 
ner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to James 
Burke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5926) granting a pension to William Fair- 
brother—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5927) granting a pension to Michael Lan- 
ergan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5928) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Bailey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5929) granting a pension to Frank Ma- 
guire—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 59380) granting a pension to Dennis H. 
Finn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5931) granting a pension to Inez M. Brig- 
ham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5982) granting a pension to John Col- 
lins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5933) for the relief of Henry C. Bliss—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5934) for the relief of Hercules Van- 
court—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5985) for the relief of Patrick McGarry— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5936) for the relief of Orlando Lawrence— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5937) for the relief of Daniel Walsh—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5938) for the relief of Matthew Hogan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5939) for the relief of Charles Bates—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5940) for the relief of Michael H. Farrell— 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5941) for the relief of Charles M. Peirce— 


to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5942) for the relief of the estate of Mark 


S. Gorrill—to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5943) to correct the military record of 
Edward McLaughlin—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5944) to correct the military record of 
Orlando Lawrence—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5945) to correct the military record of 
Alonzo Vining—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5946) to remove charge of desertion 
against Lawrence Martin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5947) in the interest of Gilbert P. Cotton— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 5948) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Theodore F. McKinney—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 5949) granting an increase of 
pension to James Smiddy—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5950) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Davis, alias Charles Russell—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5951) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5952) granting a pension to Lucy Artis— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5953) for the relief of Calvin L. Childress— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5954) for the relief of Wilson L. Lowery— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5955) granting an increase of pension to 
George Lawson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5956) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Disney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5957) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Freels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5958) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred S. Risden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5959) to remove the charge of desertion 
against George W. Chambers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5960) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against William A. Morgan—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5961) to do justice to the survivors of the 
shipwreck of the Sultana—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5962) to do justice to the Home Guards of 
Scott County, Tenn., and to grant honorable discharges and pen- 
sions under existing pension laws—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 5963) granting an increase 
of pension to Richmond Nichols—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 5964) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel R. Shivley—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5965) granting a pension to Josiah T, 
McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5966) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph D. Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 5967) for the relief of heirs 
ff Samuel Dunagan, deceased—to the Committee on War 
‘laims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 5968) to pay Thomas 
P. Morgan, jr., amount found due him by Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 5969) granting an 
increase of pension to George R. McColpin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5970) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Kirchner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5971) granting an increase of pension to 
George Woods—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5972) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5973) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Hatcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5974) granting an increase of | 
Henry Ginnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5975) granting an increase of pension to 
Hector G. Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensiors. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5976) grat i ; 
Francis Lewis—to the Committ: 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5977) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry C. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alsa a bill (CH. R. 5978) granting an increase of pension to 
John Able—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5979) granting an increase of pension to 
John Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5980) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Shank—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5981) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus B, Hampton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5982) granting an increase of pension to 
Ahijaah Highsmith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5983) granting an increase of pension to 
Schuyler Carlton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5984) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Jones—to the Committee on Invalid VPensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5985) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Mahaffey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5986) granting an increase of pension to 
David Roney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5987) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Schmahl—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 5988) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert T. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5989) granting an increase of, pension to 
Silas Perry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI, R. 5990) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel KE. Tuttle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 5991) granting an increase of pension to 
August Petit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 5992) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Nesbit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 5993) granting an increase of pension to 


John N, Ungles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5994) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. V. Kite—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 5995) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Willard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5996) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. McCoy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5997) granting a pension to William Me- 
Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. IR. 5998) granting a pension to A. H. Petti- 
bone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 5999) granting a pension to Oscar Sweeten— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6000) granting a pension to John B. Car- 
mon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6001) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 6002) granting a pension to Mariah Jones 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 6008) granting a pension to Boaz Ford 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6004) granting a pension to F. M. Rea- 
dick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. 22. 6005) granting a pension to F. M. Per- 
kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6006) granting a pension to Viola Shaw 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. RR. GOOT) granting a pension to Clifford 
Sweeten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. GOOS) granting a pension to Garet William- 
son—-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6009) granting pensions to Ausby D. Mc- 
Coy, William V. McCoy, Charles McCoy, and Martha B. Me 
Coy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAITAM of Illinois: A bill (IL R. 6010) granting 
an increase of pension to Michael Walsh—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6011) to pay Charles T. Bouillon certain 
arrearages of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (THI. R. 6012) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
place the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois Vol 
unteer Infantry, and issue him an honorable discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (1H. R. 6013) granting an increase 


of pension to John Keffer-—-to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
sions, 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. JR. 6014) granting an increase 
of pension to Juliette Harrington—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 6015) for the 
relief of Andrew Crowl, of Oneida, Carroll County, Ohio—te 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6016) granting an increase of pension to 
James Creighton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 6017) granting a pension to 
Arthur T. Whipple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A bill (17. R. 6018) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Cummings—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 6019) granting a 
pension to Margaret C. Fury—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 6020) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Cook—to the Committee on Inve’? 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. PEARRE: A bill (H. R. 6021) granting a pension to 
Hattie V. Tall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6022) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph F. Friend—to the Committee on Invelid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6023) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Englebright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 6024) granting an incresse of pension to 
William S. Bly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REEDFR: A bill (H. R. 6025) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse F. Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 





Also, a bill (H. R. 6026) granting an incrense of pension to 
James Bronhard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6027) granting an incrense of pension to 
John Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6028) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Vandiver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6029) granting an increase of pension to 
H. I). Early—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 6080) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrod Schuette—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6031) granting a pension to G. S. Jenkins— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 6032) to provide for the issuance of medals 
of honor to Jesse F. Snow and other volunteer soldiers of the 
civil war—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6033) granting an increase 
of pension to Ruth A. Quien—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (71. R. 6084) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Fry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHRROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Theodore S. McKinney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Ary R. Gardner— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Daniel W. Babcock and B. J. Sower, of 
Mound, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. DOUGLAS: Petition of woolgrowers of Amesville, 
Ohio, against any reduction of the tariff on wool—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Ky Mr. FISH: Petition of citizens of Hudson, N. Y., favor- 
ing repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Comrmittee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hudson, N. Y., against a duty on 
ten, coffee, cocoa, and spices—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. F. Matthews, favoring re- 
duetion of duty on raw sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Louise Pottinger and others, of Peru, Tll., 
against proposed incresse of the tariff on hosiery—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. R. Randesker, of Durand, TIL, against 
proposed increase of tariff on hosiery—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Union Furniture Company, of Rockford, T11., 
concerning tariff and plate glass—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of F. W. Dingersen 
and Rudolph H. Marburger, of Mount Olive, Ill, for an Asgiatie 
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exclusion law, effective as against all Asiatics save merchants, 
students, and travelers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of Sangamon-Menard Dental Society, favoring | 


bill relative to army and navy dental surgeons—to the Comumnit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of 
Litchfield, Ill., in favor of elk reserve in Wyoming—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Chicago Clearing House Association, asking 
for revision of the banking laws—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa, against parcels-post and postal 
savings bank legislation—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Vost-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Fourth Congressional Dis 
trict of lowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of San Jose, Cal., pro- 
testing against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 


bill granting an increase of pension to James Creeghton—to 


the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of citizens of Hendrysburg, Ohio, praying for 
passage of Sherwood bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Andrew Crowl— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore, relative to empowering the 
President of the United States to negotiate reciprocal relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, in connection with the revision 
of the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of William Cum- 
mings—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of residents of York County, 
Pa., against removal or reduction of the duty on Philippine 
tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania Free Hide League, for free 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lumberman’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
against a reduction of the tariff on lumber—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hydrofluoric Manufacturing Company, York, 
Pa., against a duty on fluor spar—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of Northwestern Granite 
Manufacturers’ Association, of St. Cloud, Minn., against redue 
tion of tariff on manufactured granite—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of directors of Chamber of Commerce of Min 
neapolis, Minn., against reduction of tariff on barley—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolution by the house of representatives of the State 
of Minnesota, against the removal of the tariff on barley—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
requesting the creation of a tariff commission—to the Commit 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
igainst reduction of duty on shoes—to the Committee on Ways 
ind Means. 

Also, petition of Northwestern Shoe and Leather Association, 
requesting removal of tariff on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of John Kissel, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for removal of duty on Canadian barley—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com 
pany, of New York, for a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
cyanide of sodium—-to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, for a 
duty of 2} cents per pound on casein—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Manhattan Shoe Company, of New York, 
favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of the Paul Taylor Brown Company, against an 
increase of duty on canned fruits having sugar added—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Schifflisticker Union, No. 1276S, of New 
| York, favoring increase of duty on embroidery—to the Commit 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Leggermann Brothers, against increase of 
duty on chicory—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, petition of Felix Solomon & Co., against reduction of 
duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, petition of Edward and John Burke, of New York, for 
specific duty on malt HNquors—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Jed Frye & Co., for reduction of duty on 
fish—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Casein Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, for a duty of 2} cents per pound on casein—to the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Charles Zoller Company, of New York, 
against reduction of tariff on spirit varnishes—to the Committe 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of E. C. Kropp Company, for a duty on post 
cards—to the Committee on Ways and Meats. 

Also, petitions of Knickerbocker Chocolate Company and F. 
Bechoff, of New York, favoring cocoa and chocolate on the free 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Hampden Watch Company, of Canton, Ohio; 
Roy Watch Company, of New York; and Dubois Watch Com 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an increase of duty on 
watches—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of S. M. Flickinger Company, against a duty 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Medns. 

Also, petition of L. C. Gillespie & Sons, against a duty on 


expressed oils—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of New England Dry Goods Association, against 
proposed increase in the tariff on hosiery and gloves—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, for 
5 cents per pound on all foreign coffee, and sugar and coffee 
be left in statu quo—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pittsburg Marble Mosaic Co upaby, against 
proposed increase of duty on Keene’s cement—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Germania Importing Company, aguinst 
crease of duty on certain kinds of paper—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Liberal Immigration League, favor 
ing action to secure reciprocity of missionary rights with Rus 
sia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, Md.. for 
ing alumina or refined bauxite on the free list—to the ¢ 
tee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of National Association of Retail G1 
Boston, for no further reduction of duty on sugar—to the ¢ 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of many business firms in many States, fa 
ing reduction of duty on many items of food necessities 
United States—to the Committee on Ways and Me . 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Sixteenth ¢ 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, opposing tax on t 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petition of ; and 
business firms of Bigstone, S. Dak., favori ! 
on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee « W d 
Means. 


By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of residents of He 
\inst parcels-post 


Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 


nd postal savii s ban! t isiation 


Also, petition of surviving veterans of the civil w 
af Cc Vv Center. Nebr.. favoril y the dollar dav ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 


By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to ac 


Henry C. Denny—to the Committee on Invalid P 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: Pet n of Frey B 
20) others, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., against a d 
(‘ommittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Petition of whe : 
las County, Wash., in favor of pla g gg 
free list—to the Committee on Ways L 3 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Cattle Raise \s 
Texas, against reduction of duty on hides—t he ¢ 


Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, against | of mining in this country. The following is the substance of 
any tax on tea or coffee—to the Committee on Ways and | their testimony: 
Means. Without duty. 
ty Mr. SULZER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of New | Of Mexican ores, without duty : 


York, favoring present basis of value of merchandise on which Cost of mining, picking, hauling, and loading in cars, 1 ton 


| 
, : . | of Mexican 40 per cont Of€@...cinennensnss average... $4. 62 
ad valorem rates of duties are levied—to the Committee on Freight from mine to Kansas smelters__..._______ do "6. 95 
Ways and Means. salniniadinie 
: vercentner ann _ x 11. 86 
By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of E. G. Bloomgreen and 1,450 To equal 1 ton of Jeplia, 60 per cent ore___ sen, 79 
others, residents of the Twenty-eighth C ongressional District of Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore, delivered to points in Kan- 
Pennsvivania, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and sas, without duty imposed a — -------- 17.79 
Means With duty of 1 cent per pound imposed. 
By Mr. WEISSE: Joint resolution of legislature of Wis- | Of Mexican ores, duty imposed : 
consin, requesting repair of government levee at Portage, Wis. | Oe Oe & SOU OE WOW CO ee CUNO iii cmreumnenn $4. 91 
to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Missis- | Freight from mine to smelters_---—_________.__ ------ 6. 95 
River Duty of 1 cent per pound on metallic contents__-_-----__ 8. 00 
sippi River. nettiiiieeeens 
| 
- es 19. 86 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore_._.__._____ 29. 79 
; ; é = Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore, delivered to ee in Kan- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. sans, after duty of 1 cent is paid_- andamenaminntnnnmmeten wah TO 
y Cost to produce and deliver to smelter 1 ton Joplin ore $7 29 
. : . ; > ane —aseses é. af 
WEDNESDAY, March 31, 1909. Cost of 14 tons Mexican ore (duty paid) at smelter__.... 29, 79 
The House was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by Mr. | Difference in favor of Mexico after 1 cent duty is paid 7. 50 
Alexander McDowell, Clerk of the House, who read the follow- With duty of 1.5 cents per pound imposed, 
ing communication: Of Mexican ores, duty of 14 cents imposed: 
a ead Come aE 2 Sak OF GS Wr Ge Qin cid dtncccwtincne oe 
= , r+; ~—* ete Freight to smelters in Kansas.._............-..______. - 6.95 
OUSE OF KEPRESEN ay SE GO Sl CI I ite ie 9 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1909. = 4 -s py a eee eae Le _ 12. 00 
I hereby designate Hon. Jonn DALZELL, of Pennsylvania, as Speaker 23. 86 
pro tempore. To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore._._....__-__-__. 35. 80 
J. G. CANNON, Speaker. 


Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore, delivered to 


Kansas 
smelters, after a duty of 14 cents is paid_ 


Mr. DALZELL assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 





initia a OO 

Praver bv the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. Cost of 1 tone of Joplin ore ‘at dicate siekitdtttisttisiemetteiialagces 37.29 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- Difference in favor of Mexico after 1} cents duty is paid. 1. 49 
proved, 


From the foregoing testimony by the miners 14 cents per 
pound duty on the zine contents of Mexican zinc-bearings ores 
Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | would be less than the difference between the cost of production 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | abroad and at home. 


THE TARIFF. 


Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the |__I desire next to call attention to the official report, in the 
tariff bill. | Monthly Consular and Trade Reports for the month of January, 
The motion was agreed to | 1909, Department of Commerce and Labor, by Louis A. Martin, 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the | American consul in the State of Chihuahua, Republic of Mexico. 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Oxatsrep in the | The facts stated in this report are corroborated by the American 
chair. consuls in the States of € oahuila and Nuevo Leon, which show 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole a cost production substantially the same. I will print a tabu- 


ae ; : . | lated statement thereof. Consul Martin says 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of F 
the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill. | _, rhe question of cost of production of zinc ores presents many com- 
: : ‘ - : | plications from the fact that the ores occur with more valuable ores. 
Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, it has not been (1) At Picachos the case is simple, for zinc ore alone is produced, 
my intention to take any part in the discussion of the bill now — ey all a is that = nee. The total cost—mining 
as : ae i sellin il . oe celal aa ind hauling to points in Kansas—should not exceed $12.32 American 
before the House, but there are some matters which have been currency (which is the unit used throughout this report) per ton. 
presented that possibly could be made a little clearer regarding | (2) From the mine near San Ysidro, where mining cost is very low, 
that part of the bill providing for 1 cent a sonal duty on the | where 45 per cent zinc is produced from zine concentrates, the total 
zinc contents on zine-bearing ores. This matter was fully con- | Cost of mye KG freightage, etc., to points in Kansas should 
c not exceed more than 57 per ton. 
sidered by the Committee on Ways and Means in the tariff hear- | (3) In Santa Eulalia the cost of production is also very low, and 
ings. The zine miners and those interested in the zinc-mining | the total laid down at points in Kansas should not exceed $9.75 per ton. 
business contending for a duty of 14 cents on the zine contents We see from this the average of the three is $11.88 per ton. 
on a pound of zine ore appeared in person, testified, and were The following table shows cost of delivering to smelters a 
submitted to a rigid cross-examination by the members of the | ton of zine ore taken from each of the three foregoing States: 
Ways and Means Committee. There was some difference in the 


testimony given on the part of the miners, those who were con- WEth 1 cent per pound duty tmpoced. 
tending for the tariff, and on the part of the zinc smelter com- | (1) Picachos, 1 cent per pound duty imposed : “ee 
panies, who were opposed to the tariff on zinc ores and who | com ton ore (€D per coat) delivered to Kansas pc points... $12. 00 
insisted that they should be brought in free. i i tn) BR oh as ge res adie 
In the first place, let us consider the testimony of the miners | To equal 1 ton of Joplin 69 per cont ere____ ore os an 
in regard to the cost of production of zinc ores in Mexico and Total cost to smelter, after 1-cent duty is 8 paid, “of 14 tons 
in this country, for this is the only question to be considered in of Picachos ore_.......-.---.---~-~----~.--~---....—- 30. 48 
deciding this matter. With 1.5 cents per pound duty imposed. 
I call attention to the testimony of S. Duffield Mitchell; that 
of Axel O. Ihising, who appeared in person before the Com- | !¢ oes ey 2 imposed : 12. 22 
mittee on Ways and Means and submitted to a rigid examina- Duty ani . 2. 00 
tion, as appears on pages 2550, 2560, and 2597 of Schedule C, - 
part 2, of the tariff hearings; also from the brief of Mr. G. P. a seen. 2 on ot Dea OA our eeet-on ae «+ 
Maury, as found on page 2639 of same book, and other testi- | Total cost of 14 tons of Picachos ore, paying 1} cents duty, 
mony not yet printed, including that of W. R. Caulkins, C. T. delivered to smelters in Kansas cockatiels 36. 48 
Orr, president of the Zine Ore Tariff Club, and B. M. Robinson, , 
all actively engaged in zinc mining in the Joplin district, and With 1 cont per pound duty imposed. 
wel! informed as to mining conditions in this country and in | (2) ¢. San Ysidro, duty of 1 cent imposed: 
Mexico. They are men of highest standing, and their reliability oe Pa cent ore delivered to Kansas points_-~-~~-- $18. 57 
as to any statements made by them would be accepted without | : : : a ee) 
question where they are known. ; 21. 57 
I have made and will print in tabulated form their testimony | ae: ae mann af Gk Cone of Wan 76.0 
as to the cost of mining in Mexico and compare it with the cost | Ysidro ore after 1 cent duty is imposed__.......---._ 31. 35 
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With 1.5 cents per pound duty imposed 
b. San Ysidro, duty of 14 cents imposed: 


One ton 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points num, Ga OF 
Duty of 14 cents per pound.-_-_- oe ; eee 
25 ‘ 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 69 per cent ore 7 oS. 35 
Total cost delivered to Kansas points of 14 tons of San 
Ysidro ore, duty of 14 cents imposed___-~~~-- istioanaael . 38. 35 
With 1 cent per pound duty imposed. 
(3) a. Santa Eulalia, duty of 1 cent imposed: 
One ton 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points—-- - §9. 735 
Duty of 1 cent per pound ntepinissi ein iiainglincanite intial aanamantat 8. OO 
17. 75 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore ——- 
Total cost delivered to Kansas points of 14 tons of Santa 
Eulalia ore, duty of 1 cent imposed Ps 95.62 
With 1.5 cents per pound duty imposed 
Db. Santa Eulalia, duty of 14 cents imposed 
One ton of 40 per cent ore delivered to Kansas points . §0. 75 
Duty of 14 ceuis per pound___--~_-~- 7 12. oO 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore 32. 62 
Total cost delivered to points in Kansas of 14 tons Santa 
Eulalia ore, duty of 14 cents imposed__— ‘ $2. 62 
Average cost of these three, if 60 per cent ore, the same as Joplin 
ore, delivered to points in Kansas: 
Paying 1 cent per pound duty on metallic contents « 2a 
Paying 14 cents duty, metallic content 35. 81 


I read in regard to this question of cost of production from 
the report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics, entitled “ lmports of Merchandise into the United 
States,” page 855. There can be no dispute «bout the facts 
herein contained; they are not taken from the testimony of the 
zine-ore miners nor from the briefs of spelter men. They are 
from the disinterested official reports, accepted as authority 
everywhere. 

This report shows that during the year 190S there were iin 
ported from Mexico alone to this country a total of 55,404 tons 
of zine ore and calamine, at the average cost in Mexico of $10.78 
per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

I submit the following table, compiled from this official 
report: 

Imported from Mezico in 1908. 


Tons. Value 
Bt I icc idncedecasiinadbtnsins debadeckadatadede 48,779 : 
By hte siciettineccinnciditinnadabae nie editing 11,¢ 
BO Sih cnetitaddvainitnibaandinectunwenne 1 oo, 404 s 
€2,240 pounds to the ton 
Average value per ton (2,240 pounds) = $12. 24 
Average value per ton (2,000 pounds) a - 10.78 


Without duty. 
From the above averace: 


a f 1 ton Mexican 40 per cent ore sien iaieniialiinitn $10. 78 
Freight from border to smelters caittinstediicidiiatiapiaitaiial etal 3. £5 
; 14. 63 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore____----_~~- ee 

Cost of 1} tons of Mexican ore delivered to points in 
Kansas without duty isin adiyiadeiethcaatactnatsscio ne . 21.96 

With duty of 1 cent per pound imposed. 
With duty of 1 cent imposed: 

Cost of ton of 40 per cent ore_-. sinless nite $10. 78 
Freight to smelters from border ccaibiticsnaieent . 3. S5 
Duty of 1 cent on metallic contents__.......... pia Ss. GO 
2. Go 
To equal 1 ton of Joplin 60 per cent ore__..__-_-__- O4 

Cost of 14 tons of Mexican ore delivered to Kansas smel- 
ters after a duty of 1 cent is paid oreciiedaetianas ciel 33.94 
1 ton Joplin ore delivered at smelters a tacatait a iat al 7. 29 
14 tons Mexican ore at smelters (1 cent duty)---....-.-..__.. _ 33. 94 
Difference after duty of 1 cent is paid in favor of Mexico 3. 35 


This valuation is one, I think, that should be conclusive in 
regard to this matter, as the opportunity of the Government to 
ascertain the values is better than from any other source. The 
appraisements of these ores are made upon their true value 
in Mexico. The board of appraisers ascertain the true value 
of the ores. They are sworn officers of the United States, and 
are subject to punishment for misconduct in office and for mak 
ing false or incorrect reports. 

It is pretty nearly conceded on all sides that the cost of the 
Joplin ore amounts to about $37.29. That estimate is taken 
from the valuation of the cost of production of a group of 
mines. Take six mines of Joplin that are about the average 
mine and the cost of production is $37.29. In this connection 
I refer to a pamphlet by Mr. Otto Ruhl, page 8. Mr. Rub! is 
recognized throughout the country as a reliable authority in 


zine and lead mining. There has been no testimony to contra- ' 








dict these figures as to the cost of production of Joplin ores, so 
they are substantially admitted and I have used them in all m 


comparisons of the cost of production. [Applause.] 

I call attention to the remarks of my fi d from Kansas 
[Mr. Scotr], who presented figures which | pre ne were ob 
ied from the spelter people, as they are located in his d 
trict and he would naturally obtain his figures from them, to 

which there is no objection. 

lle figures that the cost of Mexican ore delivered at J: E 
with 1 cent a pound duty, would amount to $46.45. If those 
figures were obtained from Mr. ¢ kerill, I want to « 
tention to a letter written by Mr. A. B. Ce erill, a ding 
manufacturer of spelter and buyer of ¢ ore, and published 
in the tariff hearings, Schedule C, page 2591 rhis lette was 
written to my distinguished friend, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the leader on tl ie side of tl 
House [Mr. CragK of Missouri], for whe I entert the 
hichest respect in the world. ‘The letter is dated November 27, 


INOS, at Nevada, Mo., and in it, among other things, Mr. Cock 


erill says: 


The duty they are asking, 1 cent 1, me $2 nv i 
is more than the average price that \ ave paid for i Mexican 
f. o. b. our works that has been shi) i ne the past t vears 
According to this statem« s of M 
id per cent ore, delivered to s ie lb 
than $20, which, if GO per cent ore, would ess ‘ 
ngoninst the cost of the same a ount of J ‘ if $37 
Coming from such a source, this ought to | 


smelter companies. My friend from Kansas [Mr. 8 


much alarmed for fear that the Belgium sn el 
will go to Mexico and buy ore, the contention of the : 
being that these Mexican ores, while they cost the bout 820 
the Belgian companies could go into Mexico and bw eADpe} 
My friend says that the Belgian smelters are paving SI0 17 


for the ore at the Mexican mines, and that “this is his sta 
ing offer.” 


Now, I undertake to say that if the Belgians cat 


Mexican ores for $10.47, that the American smelter 1 

buy them at least as cheaply. I am well acquainted w Mr. 
Cockrell, and I do not believe that any buyer n get any ad 
vantage over him in the market of Mexico. He is a ewd, 
intelligent business manu, a man who has the 

financial world, and he can buy ores as cheaply as 

person on earth. 

Now, if the Belgians can buy tl » ores for $10.47, the surely 
he can buy them at the same price. He gives the cost o 
portation at $5.50 to Belgium, and we admit that the { f 
transportation on the average ibout $6.50 ‘ 
though from the borders of Mexico all the west i 
road companies have made a joint rate of $3.85 to the 

L believe that the Committee on Ways and Means 
tained fully and correcily the cost of the produ fM 
ore, and they certainly have ascertained th st of A 
ore. 

As I have shown by those facts, 1 cent a pound does not 
up the difference when delivered tour smelt < A a 
half would just about cover the differs e, taking their ow 
figures for the same. 

Chere is only one other question to be discussed in t 
ter and that is the ability of the mines of tl ry 
duce sufficient zi ore fi the « Ss . 
country. The spelter people make the st 
unable to produce sufficient ore to meet the cd: S. : 
sdmit that until 1905, when Mexican ores were first 1 
into this country, our product of ores was a e: that 
every demand; that we had to shut down our ‘ 1 ord ) 
get rid of the surplus which we had on | d: that we oft 

hipped ores abroad in order to get rid of © rplus | 
in nearly every year we have shipped mors or 1 
than we have brought in 

It is true that in the product of spelter fro 
with the product of zine ores in this country, there | 
creo ter increase in per cent in the product of sr. 
easily accounted for. It was in 1905 that 
ore in our district and went to Mexico to buy th ‘ ! 
the only reason they did so was in order to g 
It was not because we did not produces is 

Take the year ending June 30, 1908. The ¢ f the B 
of Manufactures, in a letter submitting his rey 
gives the total importations of zine ore into this 
ued at $731,114, while our exports in the form of z ore re I 

value of $803,060. And up to this date we have a sur} s of 


| ores in our district, and the Joplin paners of last week w 

stantiate it. I am not quoting merely a newspaper a e. but 
the report of the lead and zine market and the product of lead 
and zine as printed in the News-Herald and Joplin Globe, com- 
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piled every week by a mining expert who is authority through- 
out the United States—in New York City and everywhere else. 


This report is taken as authority in all the mining, commercial, 
ind business journals throughout the country. According to his 
report, there has been rplus of zine ore on hand right along, 
nd there is a surplus to-day. 

Mr. SCOT Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MORGAN of Mi uri. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman has just stated that the smelters 
! buying Mexican ore in considerable oem | in 7“ Is 
it not true that the average prices of ore in the Joplin distri mp 
\ er ¢ ng 1905 and 1906 and 1907 than any preceding 


ORGAN v of Missouri. Everything was higher. There 


W more spelter consumed = the United States, the uses of 

* were aultiplied, nd the demand increased. The price 

‘ ‘ rey ed at the s: scenes aaa of the production of 
ore increased in Joplin on account of deeper mining. 


One word as to the per cent of metallic zine contained in 
[ nore, They have been usually considered as 40 per cent 


ore i have obt ined from ‘the surveyor of customs, Kansas 
City. Mo., a statement of the result of all the assays for the 
month of January of this year, amounting to over 300, and the 
average is about 40 per cent. It is conceded that the Joplin 
ort verace about GO per cent, rather below than above that 
figure. So that it is entirely fair to consider Mexican ores as 
A() d Joplin ores as 60 per cent. 


lity of this country to produce sufficient ores to supply 
the demand for all the spelter consumed in this country can 
not be doubted after an examination of the question. Ever 
since the zinc industries were established in this country our 
mines have produced all the ore required for this purpose, and 
the output of the mines has kept step with the increasing use 
of zinc. During all the years we have mined zinc ores in the 
Joplin district we have kept in sight a surplus of ores in the 
bins; and time and again, to my personal knowledge, we have 
voluntarily shut down our mines for a short period, for the 
sole purpose of reducing our surplus. It is not trne, as stated 
on this floor, that the zinc smelter companies have been com- 
pelled to go to Mexico because the mines of the United States 
lave not been able to supply the consumption of the country. 
They went to Mexico to avail themselves of cheaper labor and 
cheaper ores. In this connection let me call attention to the 
fact that there are over 20 States in the Union now producing 
zine ore. This is the list, and the tons of primary spelter, ap- 
portioned according to the ore produced, taken from a bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “The Production of Spelter in the United States 
in 1908:’ 

Arizona 


sisal aclieldsidnaashasecmtacea Napa ci a ae eae Sales 52 
Arkansas _.....--~ icine teinatntciantilinicarlisinaacnari it laa al ae lik onli 2, 002 
California pins tgiehis Antenatal iilbancaipisa ili ii aetiiiaasa this 27 
al hart siiiieiieaimemell 24, S85 
Idaho ‘siinatelneeieais i licedeniidbancacn ms 581 
Illinois = mained os - a 208 
lowa ait ee a 16 
Kansas caisetndiatensiamablainlimeremneastitigithcnealitiaiiainaiiee nahin Heated samnateadiaieliiaiinas §, G28 
Kentucky S 


Missouri 





EES Slee tae ial ia Tia itl a . 00 
Nevada i aia atlanta ci enti aetna sane aa 5OS 
New Jersey ¢ ce 7 csaaalete nail ected etalk ae ‘ 6, 926 
ys, ee a er sicillccs guides sities sitesinde sepa 3 
Osiaboma stanthinieintnnniniailiainn ee 2, 

Te ‘nnessee - ~~ a spaeeGreseetbareeneneeeenenam = 

Utah iis hea =a . iectieedliadisetiahabaietnienscnaphacndinguiiedh 282 
Virginia tL aa ec a Na ie a A ile 910 
Wisconsin a ee ee sisitdlititaasahneilbiabataadiabves main, meee 


In many of these States the zinc-mining industry is in its 
infancy, and it is a fact, as shown by government reports, that 
many of these, notably Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
lowa, during last year largely increased their output over the 
preceding year. In some instances this increase was more than 
100 per cent. In the Joplin district the output can be largely 
increased, without the development of a new mine, by running 
at full shift those now being operated and starting up those now 
closed down, because the buyers have gone to Mexico for their 
purchases. 

Vith the encouragement, by a duty equal to the difference 
between the cost of labor at home and abroad, no one can doubt 
for a moment the capacity of the mines in this country to pro- 
duce all the zine that can be consumed in this country. 

We do not seek an unusual or prohibitory tariff, and only ask 
such a duty as shall equal the difference in the wages paid to 
American miners and the lower wages paid to Mexican miners. 
{Loud applause. ] 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Chairman, President Taft in his in- 
augural address a few days ago said: 

In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation and the 
securing thereby of revenue. 








| meet war expenditures. 


| 





All Democrats, it seems to me, can stand on this declaration, 
for it is the true Democratic theory of tariff legislation. It has 
no resemblance to the often announced and universally practiced 


| Republican doctrine that the primary purpose of a tariff is pro- 


tection and that the securing of revenue is but an incident. 

Congress is convened in extraordinary session to revise the 
existing tariff laws, in order primarily, as declared by the Presi- 
dent, that more revenue may be provided for the Government. 
The deficit in our revenues for the present fiscal year is vari- 
ously estimated at from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. The bill 
that is now before us is the joint work of 12 Members of this 
House, to wit, the Republican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. They did their work in secret, excluding the 
Democratic members of the committee from all their delibera- 
tions. 

This seclusion and secrecy carries on its face the stamp of 
insincerity, so far as any claim that the purpose of this bill is 
to provide sufficient revenue for the Se -megpaae is concerned, 
If revenue had been the object of the bill, majo ah A me 
of the committee would have welcomed all the aid i 
ance that could have been furnished them. 


THE PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF TIIPB BILL. 





mbers 


id assist- 


That the primary and controlling purpose of the taxation 
levied by the bill is not revenue, as President Taft declared it 
should be, but is the maintenance of the true Republican theory 
of protection, regardless of the necessities of the Government for 
revenue, is shown not only by the secrecy in which the bill was 
framed, but by the committee’s own estimate of the effect of 
the bill. 

I learn from the “estimated revenues” to be derived from 
the bill, as prepared under the direction of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee, that while there have been some reduc- 
tions made from the present Dingley rates, there have also 
been some increases made, and that summing up these increases 
and decreases, it appears that while the average ad valorem 
rate under the Dingley law is 44.16 per cent, the average rate 
of ad valorem taxation, should the pending bill become a law, 
will be 45.72 per cent, or, in other words, so far from revising 
the tariff downward, it has been revised upward to the extent 
of 1.56 per cent. I learn also that the net result of the secret 
labors of the majority members of the committee to provide 
the revenue so sorely needed by the Government has been, 
according to their own estimate, an increase of revenue from 
tariff taxation under the pending bill of only $11,666,748.25. 
They estimate that in addition to these figures the Govern- 
ment will derive from their crude, if not impossible, attempt 
at an inheritance tax the sum of $20,000,000, and from 
an increased revenue charge against cigarettes the sum of 
$1,500,000. To sum up, their estimate of the increased revenues 
from all sources that the Government will have under the 
pending bill is only $33,166,748.25, and when we bear in mind 
the deficit of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 in revenues that 
has to be met, the sham and pretense of any claim that the 
bill was designed to increase the revenues of the Government 
is made apparent. It is no wonder when these figures were 
before him that our genial friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
consumed nine hours’ time in explaining how his tariff bill 
revised the tariff downward so as to supply the Government 
with needed revenues. If he had been given nine and nineteen 
hours more of time, he could not have demonstrated his “ ex- 
planation.” 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee, being unwil- 
ling to demand that the great protected interests of the country 
should abate sufficient of the exactions they are wringing from 
the American people under tariff taxation, in order to relieve ‘he 
Government, and realizing that the necessities of Government are 
urgent, have undertaken in this bill to meet these necessities by 
resorting toa loan. This bill proposes to amend the act of 1898, 
which was “An act providing ways and means to meet war ex- 
penditures and for other purposes,” by increasing the loan 
therein authorized to be made from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. It further proposes a bond 
issue of $40,000,000, to reimburse the Treasury for the pay- 
ment made for the property of the New Panama Canal Com- 
pany under the act of 1902. The situation, briefly stated, is 
that the Republican party, as the result of wild and reckless 
extravagance, having produced an enormous deficit in the reve- 
nues of the Government, prefers, rather than reduce the tariff 
and thereby increase the revenues as well as reduce taxa- 
tiou, to increase the indebtedness of the Government and the 
burdens of the people, and actually to do this in a time of 
profound peace under a power and authority given in part to 
The statement of the facts is sufficient 
condemnation of Republican policies, and I submit the state- 
ment without further comment. 








1909. 


I venture to assert that every business enterprise, save the | creased, another thing has to be, and then when the 
Government of the United States when in charge of the Repub- | been completed there is nothing left to be done, « pt to start 
lican party, when confronted with the fact that its outgo was | around again and still further increase t) : 


exceeding its income wou 
economy and reform. Th 


nues of the Gevernment, 


foreign to the policies an 


e practice of economy now—a just and and the cost of doing business have grown he bi cing 
proper economy—would soon wipe out the deficit in the reve- | point has almost been reached. ‘The lition of ri 
but the majority members of the Ways | ment typifies the condition of the country, 1 yet with is 
and Means Committee, realizing and knowing that economy is | condition confronting us, and when | the sigus o ( s 
d purposes of their party, have under- | call for heroic, courageous, and patrioti etion, e | “aD 


taken to provide for a co 


ntinuation of the riotous extravagance | party proposes as its remedy anot 

that has existed by arranging in the bill for the Government to may be satisfied with this, but I is 
borrow the money with which to continue it. Republican party promised last fal! is it what 

EXPENDITURES FOR WAR. has demanded and needs, nor what the Government must have 

if its stability is to be assured. 
The enormous expenditures of our Government, aggregating | ei ae a 
now more than $1,000,000,000 per year, while fearful to contem- | TARIFF TAXATION. 
plate, could be endured with some equanimity if they were I shall not undertake any general analysis of the pending 
made for wise and benificent purposes and were economically | bill. It is sufficient for me to measu \ t 
expended, say it will do, and measured in 1 v \ 
I shall not weary you with a recapitulation of the various | demned. I have no purpose, either, even, 1 1 I had the ca 

expenditures of the Government. I call attention to but one, pacity, to enter upon any learned and s tific discussion of 
out at the same time to one that represents more than two- | tariff taxation. The discussion of the tariff has, at recurring 
thirds of the total expenditures, and that one is war. It has | intervals, been going on in our country for nu v genera 
oeen less than a year ago that the Republican chairman of | and all that could be said on either side, or : side of the 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney] directed the | questions it presents, has been said so often t I ! 
attention of the country to the startling fact that this Govern- | hope to do more than repeat what has alread) better said 
ment was expending 67.5 per cent of its income on wars, past | should I enter the discussion. There are a few things, however, 
and future. It was to his credit that he made his speech, | that I want to say, even at the expense of repetil ‘ se 
although without avail, for the purpose of urging retrenchment | they express in part the views I hold on this quest | they 
and reform upon his party. It is difficult to grasp the fact | likewise express what I believe to be the true Democratic view 
that this Government, designed by its founders to teach the From the foundation of our Government until now tariff tax 
world the ways and arts of peace, is expending a greater per | ation has been practiced as a legitimat ud | r means of 
cent of its revenues in preparation for war and for wars | Supplying the Government with revenue. So far f know, we 
past than any country in the world. England expends for | have never been without a tariff, and it is ther e idle to talk 
these purposes but 42.5 per cent of her revenues; France, but about free trade, which has never been and in a uman prob 
32.2 per cent; and Germany, but 42.9 per cent; while our Gov- ability never will be more than an unex] ted t ry. oh 
ernment expends 67.5 per cent. We are not only expending a | judgment every tariff tax that Is levied, | ts | ose ever So 
greater percentage of our revenues for these purposes, but we strictly limited to revenue, is in its nature prote ive, if the ix 


are actually expending more money than any country in the | itself be not actually protective. 


world Mr. STANLEY. I interrupt the ger in from Georgia with 

: sitati cause ke to interfere with » continuity 

During last year, for wars past and future, we expended in oo one econ — nt re v t wi ‘y 

x e410 ) § { SC > aacaress walk i@ IS ae vel ra I ic tan 

round figures $85,000,000 more than England, $136,000,000 more name aa nae on sted s a I would | him a question 
than Germany, and $153,000,000 more than France. Mr. BRANTLEY. I will vield a the gentleman : 

The most distressing feature of these expenditures is yet to Me SPAMENY want te ask the eentieman if. ta drawine 

o . a * + Xa sha . < ‘ ™ Al = i al, ‘ ‘ ix 

be stated, and that is that for our enormous expenditures for =: iabieidiein tentiepeith Puan: Oeidin Gmdh Game teat ten Gonnhinen 

rar 2 se fe ge é f » ; Te aintained last y ae b ae “ —s ee — _— . 

war purposes we get no adequate return. We maintained the collection of tariff duties or import duties upon noncom 


year an army of but 52,000 men and a navy of but 42,000, while 


last year England had a 
129,000; Germany had a 
129,000 men; France hac 
of 56,285 men. In orde 
52,000 and our navy of 4 
for war, we actually e 


France expended for these purposes, supporting an army of | 
550,000 men and a navy of 56,285 men. These figures carry 


their own commentary. 
answer? 


WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


As further illustrating the wasteful extravagance that has | cent or 50 per cent or more, the domestic manufacturer has tl! 


brought about the prese 
figures are equally intere 
four years—four years 


abroad—the expenses of our Government for all purposes ag- | and lodged in the General Government, it was the duty of this 
gregated nearly $34,000,000 more than did the expenditures | Government to foster and protect such commerce in all proper 
during the four years of the civil war. and constitutional ways; and the-Government at that t - un 


It also appears, as sh 
penditures have grown, t 
civil war the expenses 
cent, while during the fc 
can war they increased 1 
in a time of profound p 
bond issue with which te 
Government? The more 


will this extravagance end? 


one that paralyzes its efforts now to stop the growing breach 
between the revenues and expenditures, is protection. The 
party has gone protection mad, and is working in a circle. | all can I justify a system that has been perverted from t! 
There is no remedy except to break away from the circle and | legitimate protection against foreign commerce into a s 

remove some of the protection that exists. The Government 
under the control of the Republican party, instead of using its 


The fundamental trouble with the Republican party, and the | is perpetuated, not to develop “infant industries,’ but 
} 


power to decrease the c 


to use its power to increase this cost. One thing being in- 
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ld reduce its outgo. It would institute | How much longer can the country stand it I'he st of ng 


n army of 204,300 men and a navy of eee ti a — atent x ith free trad oe 
n army of 600,000 men and a navy of | . 4. pe ell, I should have to go into the specifi 
1 an army of 550,000 men and a navy | articles which the gentleman has in mind before [ could int 

r to maintain last year our army of | S°@UY answer the question whether or not it is a practica 
2.000 and to carry on our preparations question, but my idea as to the tariff, if the gentleman will be 
me oa ae : a ~ | patient, will be developed and further illustrated as I proceed 

xpended nearly $3,000,000 more than | To illustrate, if a foreign article can be brought into this 
| country under free trade and sold for $1, a tariff tax of 5 per 
cent on it would make its price here $1.05, and would mean 
that the domestic manufacturer of ‘this article would receiv 
$1.05 also, or, in other words, be protected to the‘ extent of 5 
per cent. In like manner, if the tariff tax is placed at 25 per 


Where does our money go? Who can 


nt deficit in the Treasury, some other | much greater protection. In the early days of our Republic 
sting. It appears that during the past | and later it was generally recognized that the control of inter 
of profound peace both at home and | state and foreign commerce having been taken from the States 


wwing the rapidity with which our ex- | doubtedly did this through the power of taxation as weil as 
hat during the four years following the | otherwise. Jefferson said: 
of the Government decreased 50 per When a nation imposes a high duty on our productions, or prohi 
yur years following the Spanish-Ameri- | *®e™ @!together, it may be proper for us to do the same b 
0 per cent. Is it any wonder that now,| The protection of that day, however, was an entirely different 
eace, we have reached the period of a thing from the protection of to-day. American manufacturin: 
» meet the ordinary expenditures of the | WS then in its infancy, if not unborn; to-day it dominates th 
important question, however, is where | Commerce of the world. I can find no argument with which to 
justify a system of taxation that enables an American mam 
facturer to sell his products abroad for less money than he 
them at home, nor can I find any justification for a system 


PROTECTION MAD. 


the coffers of trusts and monopolies and to increase th 
| power and control over the commerce of the country. Least ot 


system that enriches one section of our country against 

other, and unjustly discriminates between the people and the 

ost of its necessary supplies, continues | classes of our common country. It is not my purpose, however, 
to depict or describe the evils, the iniquities, and the injustices 
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of our present protective tariff system. They are so pronounced 


and sg well known that, responding to the popular demand of 
the majority of the American people, the Republican party was 
pledged at the last election to remedy and remove them. The 
people must say whether or not that pledge has been kept in 
the pending bill. 

The point I wish to make is that, it having been recognized 
from the beginning of our Government that every tariff tax 
involyes and carries protection, it was ever the practice 
until Republicanism reached its full growth to lay all tariff 
taxes so that the burdens and the benefits resulting therefrom 
would be evenly and equitably distributed. The Democratic 


demand to-day is that they be so laid, having in view always 
the primary purpose the protection of the revenues of the 
Government. The complaint of the country, as I read it, 
not a system of taxation that involves a measure 
protection, but is against the abuse of that system. 


is 


of 


against 


RAW MATHRIAL., 


Under a tax system controlled by the rule of equality of 


burden and benefit there is no place for the doctrine of free | 
raw material. A prohibitory rate is no more fatal to the rev- 
enues than is the free list. It is utterly impossible for any 


man to give an intelligible definite meaning to the term “raw 


material,” for ever and always what is one man’s raw material | 


is another man’s finished product. The same capital, the same 
labor, the same energy, and the same intelligence necessary 
to produce what this bill calls a “ finished product” is neces- 
sary to produce what it calls “raw material.” It is manifest 
that the doctrine of free raw material can be justified only by 
the free trader or the protectionist, for it can find no place in 
the creed of a man who believes in a tariff for revenue. 

The truth that free raw material is the rankest form 
of protection, and the effect of it as introduced into this bill 


is 


is to grant double protection to the manufacturer, for with a | 


high protective duty on his manufactured product he is enabled 
to sell in the highest market of the world, and with free raw 
material he is further enabled to buy his supplies in the cheap- 
est market in the world, and thus he is protected at both ends 
of his business. The inequality and injustice of the free raw 
material idea is shown, among other things, by the fact that 
the manufacturer or producer of the so-called “ raw material” 
is compelled to sell at free-trade prices, while the man who 
buys it from him is permitted to resell it at protected prices; 
but more than that, the manufacturer or producer of raw 
material carries the burden of taxation when he buys back his 
own product, while the man to whom he sells and from whom 
he in turn buys escapes taxation altogether. 

The pending bill makes some reduction in iron and steel, but 
is not this reduction more than offset by putting iron ore and 
coal on the free list? In the leather schedule there are some 
decreases and some increases, but as an offset to the decreases, 
hides are placed on the free list. 
logic of the argument that free raw material benefited the con- 
sumer. In truth, I never knew that the makers of Republican 
tariff bills had any interest in the consumer. Theoretically the 
manufacturer clamors for protection in order to fix the selling 
price of his product, and this price is fixed by the amount of 
protection given him. This being true, an increased cost to him 
of his raw material does not enhance the selling price of his 
finished product, for the price has already gone the limit afforded 
by his protection; nor does free raw material, on the 
hand, reduce the selling price of his finished product, which 
price is always fixed by the tariff on the finished product. 

SCRAMBLE FOR “ PIE.” 


If we could to-day be permitted to frame a tariff law based 
upon an equal distribution of burdens and benefits, we could 
easily take care of all the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and not unduly burden any one with taxation. The pend- 
ing bill, however, in keeping with all Republican tariff bills, is 
framed on no fixed principle. The idea of revenue for the Gov- 
ernment is foreign to it, and the idea of a just and equal distri- 
bution of burdens is not in it. Being framed solely on the 
theory of protection, not of all the country and of all classes, 
but of sections and classes and individuals, as against other sec- 
tions and other classes and individuals, it presents when opened 
for discussion simply a scramble to “ get ia.” Everybody wants 
a piece of the “pie.” The prevailing idea among individual 
Members, or at least of very many of them, is to take care of 
their immediate constituency by securing a tax on all that their 
constituency has to sell and securing as far as possible a re- 
moval of the tax on what their constituency has to buy. This 
is exemplified in the demand from the same source for a duty 
on shoes and for free hides, and again in the demand from the 
same source for a duty on hides and for free lumber, and in 


I have never grasped the | 
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other | 


ee 


many other instances that might be named. This is Republican- 
ism, but it is not Democracy; nor do I believe it is true Ameri- 
canism. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SOUTH. 


This bill is full of discriminations against that section of the 
country that I have the honor in part to represent. All that I 
ask for my section is justice. Cotton is on the free list; the rate 
on lumber is cut from $2 to $1; cotton-seed oil is taken from the 
dutiable and placed on the free list; cotton bagging has an ad 
valorem rate of 11.13 per cent; cotton ties an ad valorem rate 
of 20.76 per cent; spirits of turpentine and rosin on the free list: 
and it is charged now that the changes in the schedule of cotton 
manufactures that have been made have been so arranged as to 
strike a blow at the cotton factories of the South. I have not 
been surprised at this, because as I have read the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee I have seen that when- 
ever a delegation from anywhere in the South appeared to ask 
for recognition and fair treatment in the bill the invariable 
questions propounded to them were: “ Do you believe in protec- 
tion?’ “Did you vote the Republican ticket?’ If it had been 
the purpose or intention to frame a bill that would raise the 
needed revenue for the Government, these questions would 
never have been asked, but, on the contrary, the inquiries would 
have been directed toward ascertaining whether or not the dele- 
gation presented an article that was a legitimate subject for 
taxation. If the consumers of the South must bear their pro- 
portion of all the burdens of taxation, is there any just argu- 
ment against the producers among them receiving their share 
of the benefits that inevitably and necessarily accompany any 
system of tariff taxation? Must each and every section of this 
great country support the Republican electoral ticket before the 
Republican party when in power will recognize it as a part of 
the American Union? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican party has accomplished some good things and 
more bad ones, but it can never take a place in the history of 
the country as a great national party until it ceases to practice 
sectionalism against the South. 

SEA-ISLAND COTTON, 


I said a moment ago that cotton was on the free list in the 
pending bill. This directly affects the people I represent. Be- 
ginning with the first tariff law ever enacted by Congress and 
continuing through a period of seventy-five or eighty years, 
there was a tax of 3 cents a pound on unmanufactured cotton. 
There was imported into this country, free of duty, during the 
calendar year ending August 31, 1908, 71,744,992 pounds of cot- 
ton, mostly Egyptian. 

A duty no higher than the old rate of 3 cents a pound on this 
cotton would have realized $2,152,349 of revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, 2 sum many times in excess of the revenue realized 
from cotton bagging and ties. Why is it not fair and just 
both to the cotton planters of the South and to the Government 
to put cotton bagging and ties on the free list and raw cotton 
on the dutiable list? It is neither un-Democratic nor un-Repub- 
lican to put a duty on cotton, as the history of tariff legislation 
shows. Why should the growers of sea-island cotton in the 
South be compelled to sell to the New England spool-thread 
manufacturers their cotton at free-trade prices and then be 
compelled to buy the spool thread made from their cotton with 
a tax of 49.23 per cent on it? [Applause.] Why should they 
be compelled in the same way to buy handkerchiefs with a 
duty of 58.65 per cent on them and to buy other cotton goods 
at increased prices of from 30 to 40 per cent? The quantity of 
Egyptian cotton imported into this country last year, amounting 
to 143,490 bales of 500 pounds each, was less than the importa- 
tions of the previous year. As against the importations for last 
year the total yield or production of sea-island cotton in the 
South was 86,895 bales of 400 pounds each. The Yanovitch 
grade of the imported cotton competes directly with the fancy 
and extra choice grades of sea-island cotton, and a comparison 
of the price lists of the American and the imported cotton will 
show that they sell for about the same. It is fully believed by 
those conversant with the business that a fair revenue duty on 
Egyptian cotton would enable the American spinner to fix the 
price of American cotton, instead of the British spinner, who 
now fixes it. It is also difficult to understand the theory of a 
tariff that provides a duty on raw wool and refuses a duty on 
raw cotton. Why is not one as legitimate an article for taxa- 
tion as the other? If the Republicans’ claim that their policy 
is to protect the home market for home production has any 
basis of sincerity, what is the objection to giving American sea- 
island cotton a home market, instead of forcing it away by dis- 
placing it with foreign importations? Of the total yield of 


86,895 bales of this cotton Jast year, 32,383 bales were exported 
in order to make way for Egyptian Yanovitch cotton. 
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LUMBER. 

There is another commodity in which the people I represent, 
or many of them, are largely interested, and that lumber. 
The lumber industry is one of the largest of all industries in my 


is 


section of the South, and possibly involves and affects more 
people than any other. The price of lumber affects the price of 
land, and thus interests the farmer. The railroads get their 
greatest tonnage from lumber, and laborers, merchants, bank- 
ers, manufacturers, and, indeed, nearly every class of our cit 


izenship has an interest directly or indirectly in lumber. | 
apprehend that some of my friends on this side, and some on 
the other side, will urge, as some of them have already done, 
that lumber should go on the free list. It will be found in the 
main, however, that those of our citizens who are most clamor 
ous for free lumber are those who have lumber to buy and not 
to sell. I can not consent that any tariff bill, or any schedule 
in it, should be framed on this basis. It might be that if I had 
the framing of an entire and complete tariff bill I would be 
willing to put a very small duty on lumber, or, possibly, to put 
it on the free list, although believing in a tariff for revenue the 
free list should be small, and I do not believe in putting many 
things on it that are legitimately and properly subject to taxa 
tion, so long as the Government is in need of revenue. I would 
onlv make such reductions in the lumber schedule, however, 
because I had previously reduced the schedules that included 
the articles with which lumber competes, and had also reduced 
the schedules that included the articles the lumberman is com- 
pelled to buy in order to carry on his business, The rate of $1 
on lumber that the pending bill carries is stated by the framers 
of the bill to be an ad valorem rate of 6.47 per cent. I could not 
justify myself in favoring this low rate for lumber when I see 
that this bill carries rates of 29.88 per cent on steel band saws, 
20 per cent on circular saws, 25 per cent on mill saws, 57.39 per 
cent on bolts, to 64 per cent on chains, 40 per cent on files, 
45 per cent on axles, 22.58 per cent on hammers and sledges, 
29.99 per cent on boiler tubes, 35 per cent on harness, 28 per 


oo 
a 


ome ot 
i 


cent on whips, and so on through the entire list of articles 
necessary to the mill man. 

Neither could I justify it when I also see that this bill carries 
a rate of from 30 to 69 per cent on marble 77 per cent to 50 
per cent on granite, 20 per cent on slate, 20 to 20 per cent on 
cement, 25 to 35 per cent on brick, 37 per cent to 45 per cent on 
tiles. Some of these articles are as much natural resources as 
lumber, and all of them are to some extent used for the same 
purposes as lumber. The doctrine of equality of burden and 
benefit, in which I believe, will not permit me to favor the dis- 
crimination that this bill makes against lumber. The old 
Dingley rate of $2 amounts to an ad valorem rate of only about | 
11 per cent, and if I have the opportunity to do so, I shall vote 


oO» 
> mae b 
Or 
=. 


»y" 
As 


to restore that rate. 

L freely concede the wisdom as well as the force of the argu- 
ment that every nation should conserve its natural resources 
and should not stimulate their destruction and exhaustion 


threugh the means of artificially advanced prices, but in the 
case of lumber I am fully persuaded, as the result of my own 
observation, that whether the rate of $1 be increased to $2 or 
not, 

for, in the first place, the mills are there and must be operated. 
They will continue the work of cutting lumber, with the differ- 
if the $2 rate be not restored that they will work up only 
the large or dimension stuff, leaving a large part of the tree to 


ence 


go to waste, thereby increasing the danger from forest fires. 
In the next place, and whether the first proposition be sound 
or not, the turpentine man in my section precedes the mill man, 


and when he gets through boxing, chipping, and scraping a tree 
that tree is marked for destruction, even though it be never 
touched by a saw. In this connection the Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, the bureau that is charged with the conservation 


of our forests, has announced, 
of the question, that in his 


after an exhaustive consideration 
tion the 


opi conservation of our 
forests is not involved in the $2 rate on lumber. We may 
therefore safely conclude that that question is not now be 


fore us. 
It can not be safely contended by those who want free lumber 
that the present $2 rate on lumber is a prohibitory duty, for it 


appears to be a revenue duty. In the table of “ estimated reve- 
nues,” prepared by the committee, the figures show that there 
was realized for the Government last year on the lumber paying 
the $2 rate the sum of $1,773,933.30, and the estimate is made 
that the reduction of the rate to $1 will reduce the revenue to 
the sum of SSS6,966.55. 
nearly 
rate, 


$2,000,000 per year is not a prohibitory, but is a revenue 
As showing, 


the rate will have no effect on the forests in my section, | 


too, that under the present rates on lumber | 
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| year of the Dingley law, was only $707 


I submit that a tariff rate producing | 


i 


importations have grown from year to year, I call attention to | 


the fact that the total revenue from all lumber in 1898, the first 





ron o- 
‘ 


while in 1908S, ten 


years later, this revenue amounted to $2,200,526.24. 
NAVA 

Closely allied to the lumber interests in 1 l ev 
naval-stores interest, or the manufacture of rosin L spil 
of turpentine from the gum of the y W-] hie . 
invested in this industry probably $50,000 , cove g some 
eight States of the South. The output approxi es § ( 
a year. Ordinarily this output, which is sold over t Ww Ss 
independent of tariff taxati but it appears just no\ 
France is developing quite a trade in this country i 
product of its own. Up to th ist year the nportat s of 
French rosin did not amount t ything, but there came in f 
year some 40,000 barrels of r m from France, of th 
total value of $264,100, and the d ns are for very uch 
larger importations this year. ‘I whole st« s t told, how 
ever, by the mere statement of the i ort is, for more in 
portant than these importations is the fact th: Ir t ies 
a duty on Ametfican rosins that is prohibitory, and consequently 
while French rosin has free access to American markets, the 
french markets are closed to American rosin. The rate in 
France is 10 franes per 100 kilograms, whi s prohibitory 
rhere is a double reason for this Government imposing a rev: 
nue duty on French rosin. The first reason is that the Gov l 
ment can derive a substantial revenue by doing so, and the other 
reason is that in this way the discrimination now existing in 
favor of French producers can be removed. 

Under section 548 of the Dingley law, the Treasury Depart 
ment has held that French rosins are undutiable. It is not 
clear to my mind that this holding is correct, because rosin is 


not a “resin gum” ora gum; it is not in a crude state, and it 








has been advanced in value and condition as the result of dis 
tillation and straining. I note in the pending bill that the lan 
guage of section 548 on this subject has been substantially 
changed, as appears in section 552 of the pending bil! Che 
language used is too technical and complicated and too much 
a matter of construction for me to be certain as to its meaning 
it may be that the pending bill is designed to place a duty on 
French rosins. I hope this is true, and if it is not, I sh wel 
come an opportunity to offer an amendment that will clearly 

pose such duty. I note that the pending bill does specifically 
impose a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on violin rosin. The rea 
son for singling out violin rosin for a duty while leaving soap 


rosin on the free list has not been stated, so far as I am advise 


rH CIAL INTERESTS. 

It is impossible for me, in the limited time at my disposal, to 
go further into a consideration of the particular schedules of the 
bill. I have said enough to make clear not only my genet 
objections to the bill, but also my views generally as to tariff 


taxation. I regard it as unfortunate that this bill could not 
have been framed with all interests and all sections of the n 
try represented in the framing. The chief vice of the bill is that 
only the special interests and the favorites of the press sys 
tem have had a hand in its framing. 

The revision downward that has been made consist re 
in placing so-called “ raw material” on the free list, wh s 
concession, not to the consumer, but to the manufacturer 
even with this free list, the average ad valorem rat 
than it was before. When to this fact is added the ] 
probably intended increase of this average rate that w rv 
from the countervailing duties provided for, and from tl 
cation of the maximum and minimum rate provisions of the 
it will likely be found, should the bill ever be ea law, tha 
contains the highest schedules and provides for the gre tesl 
discriminations of all tariff taxation that has ever been « ted 
by the Congress. 

THE FAILURE OF THI AN PARTY 

Viewing the bill in this way, it seems to me that a furth: 
criticism of the Republican majority should be 1 f l 
is, that if this bill is the best revision and reform of the 1 
that is to be proposed, this extra session of Congres ! 
never have been convened, for to begin with the bill ad 
will not supply the Government with the needed revenu Ind 
try and capital were prepared to suffer th epress l s 
ness necessarily resulting from the pendency of tariff les 
because of the promise that great reward way of f ‘ 
of business activity and in increased « rt ties for ! 
vould follow as the result of 1 tem] ry ( 
bec* use of the promise that the need 1 necessit f 
Government would be taken care of. These pri s 
been kept and the reward is not fo ming, either 
Government or the people, and the result of the ext ess f 
this bill is to be its only product, will be not onl; ted 


Treasury, but an added burden and oppressi 
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ing its enactment for which there is no compensation. I may be 
wrong, but I believe a day of reckoning for the Republican party 
will surely come for the deception now being practiced upon the 
American people. That day of reckoning will take into account, 
not only the deception of to-day, but will include the extrava- 
gance and misrule that has made this deception necessary. The 
way to reduce taxation, the way to supply the Government with 
‘special interests,” the way to wipe out extravagance and 
restore economy and honesty in the affairs of the Government 
not through the efforts of 12 Republican Members of this 
House sitting behind closed doors, but is through the action of 
the American people arising in their majesty and marching 
beneath the Democratic banners of “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none” and “ an honest Government, econom- 
ically administered,” to the triumphant overthrow of the Repub- 
lican party. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, for the brief time during 
which I shall oceupy the attention of the committee it is my 
purpose to confine my remarks principally to the provisions of 
the bill under consideration relating to the countervailing duty 
on coffee, and I shall hope to show that the provision of this 


is 





bill concerning coffee must necessarily fail of the purpose for | 


which it was designed, and that if it should become a law, 
instead of reducing it would probably raise the price of coffee 
to the consumer in this country. 

The provision is as follows, and is found on page 1 
bill, as printed in the document before me: 


29 


va 


of the | 


533. Coffee: Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
colony sha!l impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of any 
kind whatsoever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee exported to the | 
United States, a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall 
be levied, collected, and paid thereon. 


I wish to refer to the declaration made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. PAYNE] when he elaborately 
explained the provisions of this bill. I believe that this provision 
will utterly fail of the object that the committee had in view when 
it was incorporated into this measure; and if it can be shown 
that the object of the framers of this bill can not be attained by 
this provision, to wit, the abolition of export duty on coffee 
from Brazil, but that the provision will simply add an import 
tax in this country equal to the export tax in Brazil, then I 
submit that this provision should be abandoned. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAyNe], in his remarks | 


concerning this provision of the bill which are now before me, 
made the following statement: 

We do not rely on 
any other coffee, 
will be taken off. 


In other words, it was not the object of the Committee on 


getting a dollar of revenue on Braz 
under this paragraph. We expect 


ilian coffee, or 
that every duty 


Ways and Means to levy for the purposes of revenue a tax on | 


coffee imported into this country. I do not believe that that 
proposition would meet with the approval of any man, or at any 
rate with but very few men, upon either side of this Chamber. 
So if it can be shown, as I believe it can be shown very clearly, 
that it 


which it comes, then it must, I submit, necessarily follow that 
this countervailing duty upon coffee must be abandoned. 
want to say here that I believe it has been and is the policy, 


stitution, in this volume which has been kindly furnished to me 
by Mr. Barrett, of the Bureau of the American Republics. 


| Article IX provides: 


_ The States alone are competent to decree taxes; first, on the exporta- 
tions of merchandise produced in their own States. 


In other words, the Republic of Brazil has no power—not only 


| does not, but has no power whatever—to impose an export tax 
revenue, the way to free the country from the shackles of the | 


upon coffee, and does not do so and never has attempted to do 
60. The district or State of Sio Paulo does levy an export duty 
upon coffee raised in her own boundaries. Coffee is about the only 
crop raised, and this duty is substantially the only means of 
raising revenue which that State possesses. It is a new State. 
It is involving itself more or less in expenditures for internal 
improvements. It is inviting and receiving great immigration 
both from Germany and Italy. The consequence is that the 
State must have revenue, and this export duty on coffee is sub- 
stantially the only source of revenue that the State has at her 
command. 

A duty of 9 per cent ad valorem is levied upon the first nine 
and one-half million bags of coffee produced in the State of Sio 
Paulo, and that duty rises with the increase of production and 
exportation to 20 per cent ad valorem. Upon this duty, this 
export tax, the State of Sio Paulo has laid a mortgage of 
$75,000,000. In order to raise the money for internal improve- 
ments and for other purposes, the State of Sio Paulo has 
borrowed in the money markets of the world £15,000,000, 
amounting in round numbers to $75,000,000. About two and 
a half million pounds, or in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 
worth of these bonds, have been or are being sold by a 
New York bank to citizens of this country, and are now held in 
America. As I have said, this export coffee duty in the State 
of Sao Paulo is, in effect mortgaged or pledged as security for 
this loan of $75,000,000; and consequently it is absolutely im- 
possible, first, for the Republic of Brazil, and, second, for the 
State of Sio Paulo, which levies this export tax, to get rid of 
the export duty which she has levied. Hence the object of this 
provision in this bill can not be attained. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman how long those bonds run that are secured 
by this coffee. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not now certain as to the exact length 


| of time, but my impression is 


is absolutely impossible for the export duty which is | 
now imposed on coffee to be taken off by the countries from | 


I | 


not only of the Republican party, but of all patriotic men of | 
the country and of this Chamber, not to place a duty, or at | 


least not to increase in this bill any duty upon the necessities 
of life which are used by the working classes of the country. 

I now desire to call attention to certain facts with reference 
to our coffee importation. Of course the amount of coffee pro- 
duced in the world varies greatly, as does the corn or wheat 
or any other crop, from year to year; but one year with an- 
other 15,000,000 bags of coffee have been a fair average crop, 


15,000,000 bags, of about 60 kilos, or 180 pounds, to the bag. | 


Of these 15,000,000 bags of coffee Brazil has and does raise 
in the neighborhood of 12,000,000 bags. 

Much the greater part, from 70 to 75 per cent, of all the coffee 
in the world is raised by and in Brazil. Moreover, it is but a 
comparatively small part of the Republic of Brazil where coffee 
is raised at all. That part, especially of the State or Province 
of Sio Paulo, known as the “terra roxa ” or “ red lands,” is espe- 
cially adapted to coffee, and the greater part of this soil so 
adapted to the raising of coffee lies in the State of Sao Paulo, 
where some 70 per cent of all “ Rio” coffee is raised. 

As is known to all of us, in 1891 Brazil adopted a federal 
eenstitution. About twenty confederated States constitute the 
Republic of Brazil. I desire to call attention to one item of 
that constitution. Under this constitution it is not the Republic 
of Brazil, but the individual States which are given the right to 
tax exports of all sorts. I have here a translation of the con- 
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Mr. LAI 
ten years, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was my impression. I saw the origi- 
nal circular issued by the bank in New York for the exploita- 
tion of these bonds, and my recollection is it was ten years, 
but I think, if the distinguished Commissioner from Porto Rico 
[ Mr. LARRINAGA] wiil permit me to suggest, some of the bonds 
run for five years, some for ten, and some for fifteen. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Making the average time ten years. 

Mr. GARRETT. What duty is laid on coffee exportation by 
the State of Sio Paulo? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The duty on the first 9,000,000 bags, as I 
recall the figures—and I give them substantially from recollec- 
tion—is 9 per cent ad valorem. That duty rises, I do not recol- 
lect exactly in what ratio, but when the number of bags ex- 
ported amounts to 10,000,000 bags then the duty rises, I think, 
to 20 per cent. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I ask the gentleman if in his opinion 
this bill should become a law as it is drafted, and under the 
language of this proviso exportations come from Sado Paulo 
here, if Sio Paulo undertakes to levy an export duty and all the 
other Provinces or States of the Republic should repeal their 
export duties, would we still have to collect on them all? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wewould. Each State, as I have read from 
the constitution, has authority to levy its own duty upon the 
exports from that State. 

Mr. GARRETT. And under this proviso we would levy it 
aguinst the Republic as a whole—we would hold the entire 
Republic responsible for the action of one State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why, certainly, we would levy against the 
Republic a countervailing duty of an equal amount upon coffee 
that is exported into this country from Sfio Paulo, and that 
being a part of Brazil, we would levy, in effect, a tax against 
Brazil. The Province of Sio Paulo, as I said a moment ago, 
raises between 70 and 80 per cent of all the coffee that is raised 
in Brazil, and consequently by far the greater part of the coffee 
which is imported into this country from Brazil comes from the 
States of Sio Paulo and is subject to this duty. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this: Under the terms of this bill, as you understand it, if coffee 


INAGA. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
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was imported from some State in Brazil that levied no export 
tax, would we still have to levy this import tax upon the exports 
of that State the same as we would from Sio Paulo? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think not, obviously. Let me recall to the 
attention of the gentleman the language of the provision of item 
533 of the Payne bill, which is as follows: 

533. Coffee: Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
colony shall impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of any 
kind whatever, directly or indirectly, on coffee exported to the United 
States a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, 
collected, and paid thereon. 


That, I think, is a substantial answer to the gentleman's ques- 
tion. If the coffee pays no duty abroad it pays none here. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask, did the Chair limit my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes remain- 
ing. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I would be delighted to answer any ques- 


tions, but I desire to finish as nearly as I can within my time | 
what I have to say; and while I do not want to appear in the | 


slightest degree discourteous, and would be glad to answer any 
questions that gentlemen may have to propound, if I could have 
more time—— 

Mr. KENDALL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
I understand the view of the gentleman from Ohio is that the 
import duty of the United States would only apply to exports 
from Sao Paulo. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would apply to duties levied by any 
State in the Republic of Brazil, but substantially TO per cent 
of the coffee that comes into this country from Brazi! is shipped 
from Santos, which is the seaport of the State of Sao Paulo. 
Now, I notice in the Washington Post of this morning an in- 
timation that a large amount of coffee had been stored in New 
York in anticipation of this tax. 1 do not believe that that is 
true: but the following is true, and may have led to that mis 
understanding or misapprehension: In addition to the mort- 
gage which is laid upon, or pledge made of, this export tax 


upon coffee by the State of Sio Paulo to secure its bonds, the | 


State of Sio Paulo has also taken into its own hands, under an 


arrangement with the growers, about 7,000,000 bags of coffee in | 
order to a certain extent to maintain the price upon it, and that | 
specific coffee is included in the pledge and is now stored in | 


London, Germany, New York, and perhaps elsewhere, and this 
may have led to the story or to the report that coffee is being 
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stored in New York against the countervailing duty which this , 


bill may put upon it. 

Now, I trust that I have already said enough to show clearly 
that it is impossible, no matter how much they may wish 
to do so, for the State of Sio Paulo or the Republic of Brazil 
to abolish this duty upon coffee. It is impossible for either the 
State or Nation to do it. This tax is, moreover, substantially the 
only source of revenue of the State of Sido Paulo, and, further- 
more, as I have said, that duty is absolutely pledged to the 
holders of $75,000,000 worth of bonds for their security. Con- 
sequently we are face to face with this condition: This pro- 
posed countervailing duty, in the language of the distinguished 


chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, is not levied | 


or proposed for revenue at all, but simply in order to compel 
countries from which we receive coffee to take their export 
duty off of it: and since it is impossible for this duty to be 


taken off, I submit that this provision of the bill ought to be | 


abandoned and stricken out, either on motion of the committee 
or by the House. 


Mr. LARRINAGA,. Will the gentleman permit me? The 
gentleman has stated the facts very accurately. He is very 


well informed on the matter. Brazil produces from 70 to SO 
per cent, or at least I make the affirmation, of all the coffee 
consumed in the world, and 75 per cent of the coffee consumed 
in the United States. If, after you pass this tariff bill without 
that proviso, Brazil chooses to put any specific tax on the 


exports of this coffee, say $3 per bag, as they are contemplating, | 


or $4 or $5 per bag, who is going to pay that 
whom are you going to buy coffee? From 
Geraes, and Rio Grande do Sul? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For myself, I answer that 


tax? From 
Sio Paulo, Minas 


I will buy my 


coffee from the island of Porto Rico, which the gentleman so | 


ably represents, just as I have done since I had the pleasure 
of drinking it in his country. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I thank the gentleman, but I hope the 
gentleman will answer my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would be glad to answer the question of 
the Commissioner from Porto Rico if I were able to do so. I 
take it to be perfectly obvious that if the State of Sio Paulo— 
not the Republic of Brazil, because the Republic of Brazil 
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under her constitution has absolutely no power to lay a tax on 
exports—but if the State would increase the export duty and 
this provision of the bill were left out of it—in other words, if 
coffee were imported into this country free—I suppose, as now, 
the people of our country would have to pay so much more for 
their coffee. But I do object to our doubling any tax that any 
State of Brazil chooses to put as an export duty upon coffee, 


With reference to the amount of this export tax, it was stated 
here the other day on the floor that it amounts to forty-seven one 
hundredths of a cent per pound. I do not believe that any « u 
lation based on the price of coffee at the port of Santos will jus 


tify an estimate so low as that. I believe the export duty per 


pound on coffee at Santos, under the present regulations in Sio 
Paulo, will amount upon the average to nearer 1 cent t least 
to eighty one-hundredths of a cent per pound. So that if this 
provision of the proposed tariff bill is kept in it, it means a 
duty of substantially 2 cents a pound on coffee brought into 


this country from the largest coffee-producing State in the 
world. 

Now, one more remark in that connection. I do not think it 
is fair for us, under all the circumstances, even if we had tl 
power to reach Brazil, to make any such provision. Brazil is 
one of the greatest markets for the flour of America in all the 
world. In that market we come into direct competition with 
the flour of the Argentine Republic, and Brazil has, in consid 


eration of the fact that we are her largest 
cocoa and coffee, given us a reduction of 20 per cent upon her 
import duty on flour as against her neighbor, Argentina; so 
that to-day America enjoys that advantage under the laws of 
Brazil, and this should be considered, even were this provision 
intended as a measure of trade hostility to the Republic of 
Brazil, which I know it is not. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I base my objection and hostility to this 
provision of the Payne bill upen the broad ground that the 
provision, if it should become law, would inevitably, as | be 


purchaser of both 


lieve, increase the price of coffee to the consumers in our 
country, and to that I am unalterably opposed. Other pro 
| visions of this bill provide for import duty upon chicory, 


chicory root, dandelion root, and other substitutes or aduiter 
ants for coffee amounting to 4 or 5 cents a 
substantially prohibit the importation of 
coffee into the country at all. As now advised, | do not dis 
approve of these high duties on cheap foreign products ed 
by our coffee grinders to adulterate the 
coffee. 

I am not advocating the adulteration of coffee, or che: 
it below what it really ought to sell for as pure coffee. But 
large part of the coffee consumed in this country by the working 
people is coffee already ground. To this they are accustomed, 


pound, enough to 
these substitutes for 
cheaper 


pening 
a 


} and if much of it is adulterated with chicory the flavor is not 


unpleasant, and, as I understand it, is not unwholesome. The 


result is that if we increase the value of chicory, and by this 
provision, which I have criticised, increase by in the neighb 
hood of 2 cents a pound the duty on green coffee as it comes 


into this country, then it seems to me inevitable that the wage 
worker will be called upon by the coffee dealer to pay a higher 
price for his coffee. 


I have no disposition to say anything which will look like a 
mere appeal to the workingmen of my district, or which . 
sound like demagogy; but I do believe that this Government 
of ours can raise a suflicient revenue to meet its wants without 
levying any duty which will in any way increase the cost of 
the necessities of the poor. I believe that this great tariff bill 


does, as a whole, meet the just expectations of the patriotic peo- 
ple of America. I believe that it fairly accomplishes the pur 
pose of the Republican party as declared in its platform. I be 
lieve, and certainly I most earnestly Pope, that when enacted 
into a law it will bring and maintain prosperity and happiness 
among all classes of our people. It is in no spirit of hostility 
or carping criticism that I have called attention especially to 
the provision it contains relating to coffee, but I most sincerely 
hope that upon further consideration this i 
stricken out. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROTHERMEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
sume a great deal of the time of the committee, nor discuss the 
provisions of the bill under consideration at any length. I 
merely wish to call attention to matters which inci 
dentally arise under the discussion of this bill. 

The question as to whether pulp wood and print paper, ma 
nila and fiber, should be placed on the free list aroused more 
interest during the second session of the Sixtieth Congress than 
any other question. 

The newspapers all over the country were clamoring toe have 
the duty removed. The discussion of the question in the House 


provision will be 


have no desire te con 


some 
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? 
was of daily occurrence, until finally it resulted in the selection | other companies, charging them with having entered into an 
of pecial conunittee to investigate the so-called “ paper trust.” | agreement, combination, and conspiracy to control their manu- 

ft is more particularly to the proceedings before this com- | factured product (a) by fixing a uniform price for its sale, (b) 
mit und what took place afterwards that I desire to call | by specifying the persons to whom it should be sold, and (c) by 
t] hunittee’s attention as an example of how the consumer | determining in what territory it should be disposed of. This 
( be dealt with if the laws are ineffectual. case resulted, June 18, 1906, in an order of the United States 

On May 16, 1908, G. H. P. Gould appeared before the Mann | court as follows: 
ied ; mittee ay stified. ; ° other thines. ae f, rae | ma “ ‘ 

Ss] iimnitt and testified, among other things, as follows: That you, the said Itasca Paper Company, Hennepin Paper Company, 
in (Mr. MANN): | Wolf River Paper and Fiber Company, Atlas Paper Company, Kimberly 
al | know of any agreement or understanding of any | & Clark Company, Riverside Fibre and Paper Company, Wausau _ Pa- 
{ per manufacturers or the selling agents to put a | per Mills Company, Centralia Pulp and Water-Power Company, Com- 
| price upon paper or to restrict the o itput ? | bined Locks Paper Company, Dells Paper and Pulp Company, Grand 
No. sir: there is none whatever: not to my knowledge. | Rapids Pulp and Paper Company, Menasha Paper Company, the C. W. 
. 1011.) ; | Howard Company, the Nekoosa Paper Company, the Falls Manufactur- 
F ing Company, Flambeau Paper Company, the John Edwards Manufactur- 
te of | testimony before the committee on May 16, on | ing Company, the Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, Tomahawk 
9 : : hae > » , | Pulp and Paper Company, Northwest Paper Company, Consolidated 

T i THOS 2a eorporatiol 1e Goul ap ( any, i a . i ,? “me, ? . 
‘ ee = on the ¢ oe d Pay Ha ompany, | Water Power and Paper Company, the Petoskey Fibre Paper Company, 
{ on of which Gould is president, pleaded guilty to ; and Rhinelander Paper Company, and each of you, your oflicers, agents, 
liet harging the regulation of price and output in | servants, and employees, are hereby jointly and severally restrained and 
1 of trade for a period beginning September, 1906. | enjoined from continuing the agreements made between each of you and 
! = ea oa Se em . ee the said General Paper Company, and all agreements heretofore made 
a ‘, Tor ’. Waller appeared before the Mann com- | wh. reby the said General Company was and is constituted the sales 
nit ‘ 1 defined his position as follows: agent of any and all news print, manila, fiber, and other papers, and 
e a ‘ : all contracts and agreements and understandings by which the said Gen- 
What is your position with the International Paper | eral Paper Company was and is so constituted the selling agent of you 
( 3 } and each of you, are declared to be unlawful and are hereby canceled 
\ I am second vice-president and manager of the de-| and annulled, and you and each of you are hereby restrained and en- 
I t ‘ F joined from making, executing, or carrying out any such contract, agree- 
( Are you ] ared to make a statement? | ment, or understanding in the future, and from authorizing the said 
sir General Paper Company to sell, fix the price of and terms of sale of the 
ra - . } : products of, or to control or regulate the output of each of your mills 

A g other things, Mr. Waller, on page 1169 of the hear- | and manufactories, or to dictate and determine the persons, corporations 
i in; er to a question by the chairman, testified as fol- | or newspapers to which it shall be sold, or the States into which the 
E same shall be shipped and sold. 

Mr. Water. Mr. Norris also suggests (vol. 6, p. 316) that the Mr. TIRRELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman inform me 
1 Pi r Bag Com aes thre en the h 1ediuy f the ‘ Th as to when that is dated? 

{ j I Compe: irticly Lec in 1 bari I . Le corr . . re * , > 
i: tional Paner « a ny never received, directly or indirectly, any Mr. ROTHERMEL. rhe date is June 18, 1906, ei 
al nt of cash or credit to offset the curtailment of product by reason Mr, TIRRELL. And that applied to the Western Association, 
of participation in any pooling arrangement. That would apply to| gid it not? 


Mr. ROTHERMEL. It applied to all these 25 companies that 
Yet in spite of this statement before the committee on May | T have named, and which I have taken from the caption of the 
18, on June 19, 1908, Waller’s company’s exclusive selling agent, | ease, 
the Continental Paper Bag Company, pleaded guilty to the Mr. TIRRELL.. 
charges preferred, and the indictment shows that the associa- | 
tion voted (see folio 55 of indictment) to send its uniform price 
list to Mr. Sparks, of the Union Bag and Paper Company, and 
‘one to Mr. Waller, of the International Paper Company, for 
their guidance.” 


Is there any evidence that the gentleman has 
that the paper and pulp manufacturing companies of the eastern 
section of the country, including the International Paper Com- 
pany, and all the other pulp and paper manufacturing companies 
of New Egland and the Middle States, or anywhere east of the 

| Rocky Mountains, except the General Paper Company, which is 

Various officers operating western fiber and manila mills | joecated in a western State. were in any combination or have 

appeared before the same committee and testified they knew | been in any combination to control prices among themselves? 
of no arrangements for restricting output or fixing prices. Yet Mr. ROTHERMEL, I do not know, except that there was a 
they met, they agreed to, and did close their mills, in defiance | combination which was restrained by the United States court 
of law and disregard of the prohibition of the United States | on June 18, 1906, and which was composed of the companies 
court dated June 18, 1906. that I have named. I am informed that one of the companies 
My attention was called to the fact that a number of officials | is or was located in the Twenty-sixth Congressional District of 
of the various paper companies in the country appeared before | Pennsylvania. 


the Mann committee and testified that there was no agreement Mr. TIRRELL. But you do not know where they are 
or combination in restraint of trade, regulating price and lim- | located, and whether they are in the eastern or western section 
iting output of fiber and manila paper, and so forth. of the country? 
These statements startled me, because I was quite confident Mr. ROTHERMEL. I can not tell you exactly. I took the 
that there was an unlawful combination of some kind. I sub names from the records as I found them. 
sequently noticed in the newspapers that some of the companies | Notwithstanding the fact that the United States courts had 
either had pleaded guilty or were convicted in the federal courts | dissolved the General Paper Company in May, 1906, and re- 
in New York City on the charge of having formed an unlawful | strained 23 other companies in June of the same year from 
combination in restraint of trade, and so forth. earrying out their unlawful combinations and agreements, the 
To confirm the information I had on this subject, I wired to | Gould Paper Company; the International Paper Company, and 
Hon. Henry A. Wise, assistant United States attorney at New | 23 others entered into an unlawful agreement September, 1906. 
York City, and asked him whether the Gould Paper Company It is strange that 25 of these companies should enter into an 


and the Continental Paper Bag Company had been convicted or | agreement so soon after the decisions just referred to, and take 
pleaded guilty to the aforesaid charge on June 19, 1908. The | the chances of being fined under the criminal statutes of the 


following is his reply: | Government. 
New York, March 26, 1909—5.25 p. m. As I said before, they each paid a fine of $2,000, or $50,000 
Iion. Joun H. RorwerMet, in the aggregate. But let us see what transpired while this 
How of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


agreement was in force, 


Ro wey Paper ee ye yp on Bag ee both If I am correctly informed, 25 paper companies, acting jointly 
leaded guilty June v, HOS, oO indictmen charging hem with uwun- . a . . . =4 7 — 
fi combination in restraint of trade by regulating price and lim- | 12 the Fiber and Manila Association, added $16 per ton to the 
iting output of fiber and manila paper during period beginning Sep- | price of fiber and manila paper on an annual output of 200,000 
tember, 1906; each sentenced to pay fine of $2,000, and fine was paid. | tons, which resulted in imposing an additional $2,000,000 annu- 
They were indicted together with 23 other manufacturers, the total fine ol a * 

being $50,000. | ally on the consumers by the combination. 


TienryY A. Wise, 


. : Under the above statement of facts it would seem that a 
issistant United States Attorney. 


| fine of $50,000 is inadequate and ineffectual. As long as 
It will be remembered that the American Newspaper Publish- millions can be made by breaking the laws and the only pen- 
ers’ Association applied to Congress for relief, but it was | alty is a fine reckoned in thousands, ‘it will result not only in 
thought at the time the courts would provide a complete and | placing a premium on wrongdoing, but will also be considered 
adequate remedy. } a good investment on the part of the lawbreaker. 

Let us see how the courts succeeded in remedying the evil.| This bill has been so thoroughly discussed that I feel as 
Some time prior to June, 1906, there was an action brought by | thongh I could add nothing of importance to what has already 
the (iovernment against the General Paper Company and 23 | been said. 
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If I had the power to decide the matter I would be more The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means did in a 
drastic in tariff reduction as to pulp wood, and so forth, than | masterly manner present the salient features of all of the sched 
the provisions of the pending bill call for. I think the men | ules; whether we agreed with him or not, we must certainly 
engaged in that business have conducted it in such a manner | admit that he gave good reasons for every step that was takeu 
lately that it comes with bad grace on their part to ask for any | in making the bill. 


protection whatever. Passing over the schedules of the bill, I wish to occupy a 
As to this matter of the alleged falsifying before the Mann | few moments of the attention of the House in discussing section 

committee, I wish to reiterate, in conclusion. 29 of the administrative section of the bill, Known as the “cus 
May 16 and 18, 1908, the officials testified there was no agree- | toms law.” 

ment or combination to control prices, and so forth. June 19 The assertion has been made that the general demand for 

the 25 companies pleaded guilty. revision of the tariff, which has inspired the Payne biil, origi 


Did the officials know they were misrepresenting facts when | nated chiefly from a movement initiated in the West that had 
they testified, May 16 and 18, that there was no such agreement? | for its object the negotiation of treaties of reciprocity with those 
In connection with the other facts the following telegrams be- | European countries which were preparing to assess prohibitory 
tween the assistant United States attorney for New York and | duties on our staple agricultural products. Coneeding that one 
myself may be of interest: of the principal objects of the Payne bill is to open up new 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1909 markets or increased markets for our staple articles of export, 
the section which liberalizes the present law granting a draw- 
back of the duties paid on materials entering into the manufac- 
Do you know whether the Gould Company had been apprised of the ture of exported articles will prove of the greatest possible 
a Fe aaaaa tear’ 1908, that there would be an indictment laid | assistance in accomplishing that object. 
Joun H. ROTHERMEI Judging from the comments which have been made from time 
to time on that feature of the bill—some of them, I regret to 
state, unfriendly—I have been forced to the conclusion that 


lion. Henry A. WISE, 
Assistant United States Attorney, New York City: 


The following is the reply, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read: 


New York. March 30 the underlying principle of our drawback system is not clearly 
| comprehended by the Members of this House. 
Hien. rouse of Representati cx, Washington, D. C.: | The principle which has found expression in every tariff law 
sue t s tives, i tmOtOn, ° ee . 


Do not know that Gould Company had been apprised of the fact enacted by ae nited States, and which has been incorporated 
prior to May 16, 1908, that indictment would be laid before grand | In the laws of all civilized nations taxing foreign and domesti 
jury; they undoubtedly knew that the matter was receiving serious | merchandise, contemplates that no tax or duty shall be col 
consideration by the grand jury prior to that date. ; lected, or, if collected, retained in the Treasury, provided the 

eatin ieadaon 2 wae ney. | articles subject to a tax or duty are exported. 
If you will examine our internal-revenue law, taxing whisky, 

That some of these witnesses seem to have had full knowl- | tobacco and its products, oleomargarine, playing cards, and beer, 
edge of the unlawful agreement when they testified that no} you will find that they all provide for the exportation of such 
such combination existed calls for further investigation. [Ap- | articles without the payment of tax. In other words, the tax 
plause. | does not apply when domestic articles subject to internal-reve 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, the unexpected has not} nue tax are intended for shipment to foreign markets. 
happened. The Ways and Means Committee have not wrought Our customs laws have invariably treated foreign mer- 
a miracle; they have not produced a bill which is satisfactory | chandise in precisely the same way. The importer is allowed 
to everybody; but they have kept faith with the pledges of | the privilege of paying the duty on arrival of his goods, or of 
the Republican party, and after months of laborious work they | storing them in bonded warehouses under government control 
have brought in a bill which, to my mind, comes nearer to | without payment of duty. If he sells these goods for consump 
being a satisfactory revenue and protective measure than any | tion in domestic markets, he pays the duty on withdrawal from 
tariff bill ever presented to Congress, and I intend to support | such warehouses. If the goods are sold for export, in competi- 
it, with such amendments as the committee itself may accept | tion with like domestic goods, he is permitted to withdraw them 
or propose. without the payment of duty. There are various other methods 

The work of making a tariff is constantly growing more | of applying the bonded-warehouse system which, I believe, are 
and more complex and difficult. This is especially so where | unknown to many of the Members of the House. Take 
specific duties are laid, because there are continually new in- | illustration the transportation to the seaboard across Ameri: 


reaih 
dustrial products coming into the market from all parts of | territory of Canadian products destined for shipment to Europe 
the world, involving changes in processes of manufacture and | When the cars reach the frontier a bond is given by the s! el 
the production of new articles or commodities. For instance, | or railroad agent, under the terms of which the duty is waived, 
in almost every department of manufacture there are novelties | provided proofs are filed within a reasonable time showing the 
in design and construction which were unknown twelve years | exportation of such preducts from an American seaport. An- 


ago, when the Dingley bill was enacted, due to the application | other application of the system is the law under which a n 
of science and new discoveries, and it is reasonable to expect | facturer may set aside a factory to be used exclusively in manu 


that this state of things will continue and the future will be | facturing for the export trade, and into which he may convey 


as fruitful as the past. For this reason it is almost impossible | foreign or domestic materials free of duty or tax. Then we 
to lay down a line of specific rates that will provide an unde- | have the law relating to the smelting of metals in bond, which 
viating and equitable protection. is applied chefly, if not wholly, by the smelters of lead ore 

All such new or unforeseen products are relegated to the | This law, which is repeated in the bill under consideration, pro 
remainder, or basket, clause, which may or may not afford ade- | vides, in effect, that after the ore has been assayed a quantity of 
quate protection. | refined metal, equal to the quantity of refined metal determ l 

It is noticeable in the speeches that have been made in the | by such assay, less the allowance for waste in smelting, may be 


House and in the discussion of the subject in the press of the | set aside in a bonded warehouse under government 


eustody. 


country that we hear less and less of the purely economic The imported lead ore is then released to the smelter without 
theories. The country has come to treat it more and more as | the payment of duty. The refined metal so set aside in the 
a business proposition and to pay less heed to the academicians, | bonded warehouse, which may or may not be of domestic 

The leader of the minority in this House, for whom I have | origin, can be withdrawn for domestic consumption on payment 


the highest regard, characterized some of the Members of this | of duty, or it may be exported without payment of duty It 


House as being free traders in spots, and he practically admits | worthy of note that this law made its first appearance in th 
that he is a protectionist in streaks. I recall that famous re- | McKinley tariff law, was repeated in the Wilson and Dingley 


‘ 
mark of his made some time ago that he “would like to see | tariff laws, and constitutes the twenty-eighth section of the 
the custom-houses of the country razed to the ground from | Payne bill. 

turret to foundation stone ’’—and I wondered, as I listened to | So far as I am aware, no intelligent man has ever questioned 
him the other day and heard him expound the theory of the | the wisdom of our bonded warehouse system, and, frankly, I 
revenue tariff, what sort of machinery he expected to employ | can not understand why the drawback law, which is merely 
to collect the revenue of the country for which he seemed so | extension of the principle of the bonded-warehouse systen 
anxious. Perhaps he would have the business done by curb- | domestic manufacturers, should bring forth 
stone brokers. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to occupy much | icism. In the discussion of 
of the time of this committee, because I do not believe it is 


such hostite crit 
this question the fact is entire ly 
overlooked that we are powerless to protect the product of do- 


possible to cover all the items in these schedules if we were to | mestic labor against the free competition of 
sit here for six months, neutral markets. 


foreign labor in 
If a manufacturer in England, where all ma- 
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ter are free, and an American manufacturer are competing 
it th American markets, it is self-evident that the American 
! rer will fail to secure the orders if his materials are 
~ duty and we refuse to refund these duties when the 
! ired articles are exported 


cases it may be safely alleged that the advantage 


i on the side of foreign labor. Whereas, if we place no 
ol e in the way of recovering drawbacks, the orders received 
he employment given thereby to domestic labor are just 

{ uch in excess of what it would be if refused to remit 

the duties on the exportation of the manufactured articles. 
‘I purpose of the drawback section in the Payne bill is 
merely to remedy certain defects which it has been found by 
practical experience tend to limit its usefulness. If the prin- 
( e for which we are contending, regardless of our views on 


t of free trade and protection, is admitted to 
be sound, and it is further admitted that the present drawback 
law is limited in its scope, then the question resolves itself into | 
one of mere administration. 
Che amended section in the Payne bill has been indorsed by | 
he experts of the Treasury Department. They have expressed 
themselves as being fully able to successfully cope with all the | 
problems in administration which it presents; and I am confi- 
dent that when the relation which a liberal drawback law 
bears to a tariff for revenue, as well as a protective tariff, is 
clearly understood, all opposition will cease. 
Mr. Chairman, I regret that the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNbDERWooD] is not present at this moment, for I recall, 
and desire, to refer to a statement made by him when he was 
told that there were $12,000,000 worth of shoes exported last 
year. He denied that any of this ever came to the laborers or 
the workingmen of this country, and was insistent upon it. He 
said that it all stopped in the pockets of the manufacturers of 
this country as so much added profit, and did not reach the 
laboring man. Now, this is what actually happened: Twelve 
million dollars’ worth of shoes were made, exported from this 
country, and the workmen of this country received the pay 
therefor. In fact, all of that money, even the profits of the 
manufacturer, eventually found its way into the pockets of the 
working people. It does not raise their wages, perhaps, as the 
gentieman from Alabama [Mr. UNbERWoopD] said; it may not 
have changed the wages of a single man, for, as he says, these 
were governed by the labor unions. But it gave that much 
employment to that many more operatives. As to the profits, 
all money reckoned as profits, to my mind, sooner or later goes 
into the hands of the laboring man. Only the miser hoards his 
money; all the rest of the money sooner or later goes to the 
laborer and producer, otherwise he does not get anything for it. 
When a man builds himself a house the cost of it goes to the 
laborer; if he builds a railroad and operates it, the money goes 
to the laborer. Even if he buys diamonds to adorn his person | 
or buys jewels of any kind to minister to his vanity, the value 
of all 
This idea of connecting property and money is more or less fal 


he bi il estions 
i broad qu i hh 





lacious. Money does its work and then goes on and does other | 


work, and finally brings up in the hands of the laboring man, 
in my judgment. I remember some time ago I was in the 
‘Tower of London, looking at the Crown jewels of the realm. 


There were two or three women looking at them at the same | 
time. One of them said, “ What a shame it is that these jewels | 


are all kept here when there are so many poor people in the 
world.” I could not resist the temptation to speak to her and 
to say: “ Madam, what would you have done with these jewels?” 
“Why,” she said, “I would have them sold and the money dis- 
tributed to the poor.” “Who would buy them?” I said. 
“Well, some rich people.” “And what would you have them do 
with them when they got them?’ “ Well,” she said, “I never 
thought of that; and she made up her mind that after all the 
jewels were best off right where they were. I overheard her a 
little later say: “The young fellow,” that was when I was a 
young man, “ thinks he is smart; but he is right, all the same.” 

I do not believe there is a man in this House who has given 
the matter of our customs-drawback system any thought or 
study but will see the justice of liberalizing the law to the ut- 
most extent it is possible without defrauding the revenues. I 
care not whether he be a Republican or a Democrat: whether 
he be in favor of a tariff for protection or a tariff for revenue 
alone, he must acknowledge the righteousness of the demand 
for such legislation. We must have a share of the foreign trade, 
and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturer in 
the markets of the world we must be placed as nearly as possi- 
ble on an equality with him. A liberal and workable draw- 
back law affords the best and most practicable means of accom- 
plishing this, 


| 
these treasures sooner or later goes to the workingman. | je 
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Mr. Chairman, I propose to support this bill. I wish the 
debate might be cut short and that we might get down to the 
passage of it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

DRAWBACK LAW AMENDMENT. 


STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM C. LOVERING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE COMMITTED 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 4, 1908. 

Mr. Loverinec. The few moments that I shall occupy of your atten- 
i n will be devoted to section 30 of the Dingley Act, namely, “ the 
drawback act.” 

One of the objects of the law authorizing the payment of a drawback 
on exported articles of domestic manufacture, made in whole or in part 
of imported dutiable materials, is to grant the same freedom from cus- 
toms duties that our tariff laws have extended to the producers of 
foreign merchandise through the bonded warehouse system since our 
Government was founded. 

All civilized nations have adopted the plan of allowing goods to be 
imported without the payment of duty, provided that such goods are 
deposited in a warehouse under the control and custody of government 
officials. If withdrawn for sale in domestic markets the duty must be 
paid. If withdrawn for export no duty is paid. 

We adopted this system immediately after gaining our independence, 





|} and, in fact, I believe the practice of bonding imported goods in lieu 


of demanding duties was in vogue when this country was a colony of 
Great Britain. 

At the present time, at all our great seaports, imported merchandise, 
the product of foreign labor, is stored in bonded warehouse under gov- 
ernment custody and is daily offered for sale on the floors of our com- 
mercial exchanges on a _ duty-free basis, for export in competition with 
like domestic goods. It frequently happens that the like domestic 
articles are manufactured in whole or in part from imported materials, 
the duties paid on which, if not returned to the American manufac- 
turer in the form of a drawback when exported, would make it impos- 
sible for him to compete with the foreign duty-free goods in the 
bended warehouses. Accordingly, it may be safely asserted that whether 
tariff duties are levied solely for the protection of domestic industries or 
for reyenue purposes, or for both, a workable drawback law is an 
indispensable feature of any kind of a tariff act. 

From time to time certain selfish interests have advocated the with- 
drawal of the drawback privilege from the particular materials or 
articles which they are engaged in producing, entirely overlooking the 
fact that protection from foreign competition extends only to the home 
market and that it always has been the policy of the Government to 
grant, as far as possible, free materials for the export trade. 

The wisdom of the law providing for a drawback of duties paid on 
imported materials used in the manufacture of exported articles has 
been amply justified by its operation. Many products of our farms and 
factories are now being exported in large quantities, which could not be 
sold in neutral markets if it were not for the drawbacks secured on a 
part of the materials used in their manufacture. The benefit to our 
export trade resulting from the drawback system can not be precisely 
ascertained, but it is certain that it has made possible the annual 
exportation of articles valued at many millions of dollars. 

While the present drawback law and the regulations issued under it 
have been highly advantageous to our export trade, it has been found 
in practical experience to have certain defects which tend to limit its 
usefulness, and it is simply my purpose in addressing you to bring to 


| your attention some facts showing that the several amendments of that 


law proposed by exporting interests would be of great benefit to our 
foreign trade. 

rhese proposed amendments have been the subject of several extended 
hearings before this committee, constituting a record of some 200 
pages, including copies of the bills, all of which are available for your 
investigation and guidance when this branch of the tariff subject is 
under consideration. 
Il regret that there are only four members sitting here, of the present 
committee, who were members of the committee at the time of the last 
arings upon this subject, and only three members are now present of 
the committee who were on the committee at the hearings in 1902 and 
1903; but copies have been kept of those hearings, and I am informed 
| that they are accessible for the use of this committee, and I hope they 
|} may be filed with the committee. 
The CHatRMAN. These hearings are all printed. 
| Mr. LoverinGc. They are all printed. I do not know whether it 
| would be important to reprint them; that depends on how many copies 
| are left 

The CHAIRMAN. Doubtless the members of the committee will make 
themselves familiar with those other hearings. 

Mr. LoverinG. Briefly summarized, these proposed amendments are: 

First. Provision for the allowance of drawback on articles of domes- 
tic manufacture, made in whole or in part from imported duty-paid 
materials used in the construction and equipment of vessels built for 
foreign account and ownership and for the foreign trade. It has been 
| ruled by the Treasury Department that the present law can not be so 

construed as to authorize the payment of drawback under such condi- 

tions. On page 162 of the printed hearings will be found the testimony 

of Mr. Edwin A. Cramp, in which he included the following decision of 

the ‘Treasury Department to show the urgent necessity for the amend- 

ment desired by the shipbuilding industry: 





“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 7, 1899. 

“ GENTLEMEN: Replying to your inquiry of the 3d instant, whether 
drawback under section 30 of the act of July 24, 1897, will be allowed 
on boiler tubes manufactured by the Shelby Steel Tube Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, from imported Swedish billets and intended to be used 
in the construction of boilers for two Russian battle ships, now being 
built by Messrs. Cramp & Sons Company, of Philadelphia, I have to 
inform you that no drawback of duties under section 30 of the act of 
July 24, 1897, can be allowed on the boiler tubes in question, as the 
use thereof in the construction of the boilers for the battle ships re- 
ferred to can not be considered an exportation within the meaning of 
section 30.” 

Mr. Cramp then called attention to section 12 of the Dingley Act, 
which provides for the importation, free of duty, of all material and 
articles necessary in the construction of vessels built in the United 
States for foreign account and ownership and for the foreign trade, on 
which he comments as follows: 

“Under this law foreign manufacturers who either pay no duty on 
their materials, or who receive a drawback on the exportation of their 
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goods to the United States, can sell to American shipbuilders absolutely 
free of duty, while domestic manufacturers employing American labor, 
who are compelled to import materials from abroad, are denied a refund 
of the duties thereon when their goods are sold and used for a similar 
purp me 

fhis is a serious discrimination against American labor, America 
manufacturers, and American shipbuilders, and should receive im- 
mediate consideration by Congress.” 

Mr. Cramp then gave a partial list of some of the more important 
articles which could be manufactured as cheaply in this country from 
ported materials and used by American manufacturers, provided a 
iwback was allowed, which included steel plates, engines, boilers, wire 
cable and rigging, bolts and nuts, windlasses, lead pipe, and various 
kinds of machinery. 

Second. Amendment of the present law so as to provide for the allow- 
ance of drawback when the manufacturer is unable to positively 
dentify the actual material used. Under existing law and the regula 
tions of the Treasury Department, manufacturers are required to swear 
that certain specified imported materials were used in certain specified 
exported articles. The conditions in our factories which this amend 
ment to the law is proposed to meet are described on page 192 of the 
printed hearings, as follows: 

The imported and domestic materials are used in manufacturing 
rocesses at the same time. The labor and expense involved in keeping 


S 


I 
these materials separate and tracing them through all the various 
4 
V 








yperations, so as to be able to state under oath that they form the 
vhole or a certain percentage of the finished articles which are to be 
exported, is frequently so great as to discourage the attempt to secure 
foreign orders. The manufacturer can swear that the for 1 mater 
was used in making a certain lot of goods; he can swear that the 
articles to be exported were a part of that particular lot of goods; but 
he can not swear that the exported articles on which he desires to 
collect drawback were manufactured either in whole or in part from 
imported material. The finished articles in his warerooms all look 
the articles made from domestic materials are worth as much as 
he articles made from foreign materials, but he is unable to tell one 
from the other. The articles which he exports may or may not contain 


























the imported materials In all cases he only asks that the Government 
will assume that the imported materials are in the exported articles, 

1d in lieu of the present oath of identification permit him and his 
foreman to swear that the actual materials in the exported articles are 


equal in kind, quality, and productive, effective, or mechanical value to 
the imported duty-paid materials on which his claim for drawback is 
hana @ 

I am confident that careful investigation of the reasons set forth in 
the printed hearings for this amendment will convince you that it may 
be safely enacted without increasing the danger from fraud on the 
revenue, 

Chird. Provision for the withdrawal from bonded warehouse free of 
tax and duty of domestic articles subject to internal-reven tax and 
foreign articles subject to customs duties, which are used i 
stores on the h I ‘learing for foreign port 
allowance of drawba on articles of domestic manufacture 
whole or in part from dutiable materials when consumed as sl 
stores on the high seas. I am informed on reliable authority that Spain 
and the United States are the only civilized countries which refuse to 
treat as exports articles sold as ship’s stores to vessels clearing for 
foreign ports. 

Absolutely nothing can be gained by refusing to exempt such good 
from taxation, for the reason that foreign vessels trading with the 











yh seas by vessels ¢ 














Inited States invariably purchase sufficient stores to last over the 
ret voyage until a port eached where tl bonded-warehouse law 
permit withdrawals for ships’ use free of duty or tax. 

It asserted that at the present time domestic products subject to 
internal-revenue tax are exported to foreign countries free of tax, there 
placed in bonded warehouses and withdrawn from time to time free of 
duty for use on vessels trading with the United States. Since our Gov 


ernment is powerless to derive a revenue from goods consumed in that 
way, is there any reason why we should decline to permit our own 
merchants to transact the business? 

rhe nactment of this amendment will create a new business for 
American merchants and warehousemen in all our seaport cities from 
$ ttle. Wash... to Portland, Me., with consequent advantage to Amer 
ican labor and without injury to a single domestic interest 
ourth. Provision for the allowance of drawback on domestic tax 
paid alcohol when exported as a constituent part of medicine, perfumery, 
flay ng extracts, etc 

Our internal-revenue laws make no provision for the payment of a 
drawback of the internal-revenue tax paid on alcohol used in the manu- 
facture of exported articles Since, however, the present customs 

allows a drawback of the duties paid on all imported 

materials used in the manufacture of the exported articles, a num : 
I iufacturers on the Atlantic seaboard have for several years imported 
ohol from Germany and collected a drawback when used as a con 
stituent part of the exported article 
we can safely allow a drawback on foreign alcohol, on which tl 
customs duty is $1.75 per proof gallon, it is absolutely clear that no 
more difficulty would be experienced in allowing a drawback on d 

‘ l. on which the internal-revenue tax is $1.10 proof gallon. so 

it the administrative difficulties need not be discussed. Neither shall 
I do more than refer to the absurd policy of allowing a drawback on 
leohol made by foreign distillers, while refusing to extend a similar 
privilege to our own distill 

The quantity of foreign al imported durin a year 
to be used in the production of articles intended for exportation is said 
be in excess of 250.000 proof gallons. 
Fifth. Repeal of that clause in the drawback law (sec. 30 of the 
Dingley Act) which provides for the retention of 1 per cent of the 
amount of drawback payable. 

erhaps the strongest reason which can be urged in favor of the 
repeal of that clause is that it would place American manufacturers on 
n equal footing with foreign manufacturers in the administration of 
that part of our tariff system relating to the export trade As 
previously stated, we permit the withdrawal of foreign merchandise 
from bonded warehouses for export absolutely free of duty, and I be 
lieve it has been repeatedly shown that the cost of maintaining a bureau 
in the various custom-houses to perform the clerical work incident to 
the exportation of such goods is far in excess of the cost of supervising 
the exportation of a like quantity of articles of domestic manufacture 
on which drawback is claimed. It is submitted that we should accord 
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to our own manufacturers identical p 


foreign manufacturer 


rivileg 


In conclusion, I would respectfully refer this comn 
on this subject by the late Pr lent MecKin 
present drawback law, in reporting riff act of ¢ 
the House. (See CONGRESSIONAL R , p. 4247 
concluding words on thi ranch of t sul t 

“It completely, if the | i ae 
sometimes seemed to be an almost unanswet! e arg 
presented by our friends on the sid that v 
raw material we could go out tur he m 
We give them now within 1 f free raw 
them to go out and capture if the w 

The CHAIRMAN, The ge in from Illin 
is recognized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make an 
time has the gentleman from I is’ 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled 


to one hour. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, 


He is to speak on a subject 


much interested, and perhaps there will be only 
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gentleman from Illinois be permitted to | 
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on it from the special committee 


chairman. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairmar 
make that request. If at the 





granted any great extension 
accept it. 
Mr. SIMS. I am sure the 
advantage of the privilege. 
Mr. MANN. I had rather 
must get through at some tim 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from I 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise f 
entering into a general discussion of the tat 
the purpose of discussing generally the tariff 
I rise only for the purpose of dis sing 
those portions of the bill which re » tl 
pulp and print paper. 
Mr. Chairman, the House will re 
ago there was.considerable ag ‘ g 
print paper. The price of that p t 
siderably increased ji the rse ol a \ 
even in the course of three months I Ol 
resolution introduced by tl hed Sp 
a special committee was the Ho 
the purpose of making n of th 
pulp and paper, including hods « 
cost thereof, the price at ld be 
various other questions in regard to the 
provisions of the tariff re ¢ theret 
l was appointed chairman of 
pers of the committee being ‘ ! 
MILLER], the gentleman from W \i 
gentleman from Tennessee Mi SLA 
Congress, and also Mr. Ba © 
York, who were Members of the t ¢ 
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subiect It took ads 3 4 < 
} ve } y < } 
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Some of the manufacturers have charged in the last few 
days that the committee, in making its final recommendation for 
a lowering of the tariff, were influenced by the demand of what 


they term “yellow journalism.” While I do not intend in these 
remarks to defend the actions of the committee or the good 
faith of its members, which I think require no defense, it seems 
to me proper to say to the House that last spring, when it made 
its preliminary report recommending that no change be made in 
the tariff at that time, or until the committee could proceed 
further in its investigaton, it made such recommendation at a 
time just preceding a hot political campaign; at a time when 
the newspapers of the country seemed to be somewhat excited 
in regard to the subject and were urging in their news and edi- 
torial columns a reduction in the tariff; at a time when it was 
urged upon the committee by some of the newspapers of the 
country and their owners and publishers that a reduction or 
repeal of the tariff on news print paper would then result in 
inestimable benefit to the Republican party, to which a majority 
of the members of the committee belonged; and yet, the com- 
mittee, in the face of the impending campaign, in the face of 
suggested political partisan benefit, then declined to be influ- 
enced by the newspaper clamor in favor of a reduction or repeal 
of the tariff until its investigations had proceeded further and 
its information was sufficient upon which to base a just and 
sound judgment. 

On the other hand, in its final report, submitted a few weeks 
ago to the House, the committee declined to be influenced unduly 
by the manufacturers. Whatever may be considered in regard 
to the report of the committee, I believe it is just for me to say 
that not only myself, but the other members of that committee, in 
making its reports, acted according to what we believed to be 
right, uninfluenced by the newspaper clamor on the one hand 
or by the demand of the manufacturers on the other. Whether 
the recommendations in the report are right or wrong, the com- 
mittee did what it had promised to do—that is, to make a report 
nccording to the light which it received according to its best 
judgment, and that report it has submitted to the House for its 
action. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not for the purpose of defending 
the report of the committee that I rise here to-day. 


proved so interesting to the committee, that it seemed to me that 
in order for the House to better understand the subject it might 
be desirable, in a few moments and in a very crude manner, to 
endeavor to explain to the House something in regard to the 
manner by which trees are changed into the paper which we use 
in our newspapers, in our books, and in various other ways. 

The manufacture of wood into paper has long been known, but 
the cheap news-print paper of to-day—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
if I ask him a question? 
pose to defend the report of the committee; in other words, I 
take it that he does not intend to defend the recommendations of 
the report which has been embodied in this bill. Does the gen- 
tleman propose to dwell at all upon that? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Ohio will listen to my 
remarks, he will find that I stand by the recommendations 
which the special committee made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will wait, then. 

Mr. NYE. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will make it very brief. 

Mr. NYE. My suggestion is that the gentleman from Illinois 
proceed without any interruption and give us this lesson and these 
observations, and I think we will get much more benefit from 
them than if we interrupt him. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to interruptions, Mr. Chairman, 
although, unless something pertinent comes up, I would prefer, 
for a time, at least, to proceed without interruption, as I am try- 
ing to talk against time. 

The cost of production and the selling price of paper have 
been very greatly reduced during the last twenty years. It was 
not very many years ago that the cheap method of producing 
paper from wood was discovered. For many years, however, 
people had been able to turn wood into pulp by the use of 
chemicals. 

There are three kinds of wood pulp known in this country. 
Two of these are chemical pulps and one is what is known as 
mechanical pulp. The chemical pulps are usually called “ sul- 
phite fiber” and “ soda fiber,” or “ pulp.” The mechanical pulp 
is referred to as “ground wood pulp.” The chemical pulps 
have been known and used for many years. The sulphite pulp 
is made from wood by the use of sulphurous acid, and the soda 
pulp is made from wood by the use of caustic soda. But these 
processes are too expensive for the production of the cheap news 





The subject | 
of manufacturing paper from wood is so interesting, or at least | 


Will the gentleman from Illinois pardon me 
He has intimated that he does not pro- 
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print paper, such as is ordinarily used in our newspapers. A 
percentage of the sulphite pulp is used in the manufacture of 
cheap news print paper, is used largely in the manufacture of 
manila and fiber papers, and in various other classes of special- 
ties, and so forth. The soda fiber is largely used in the manu- 
facture of book papers. But the cheapness of the news print 
paper of to-day is dependent upon the mechanical pulp. The 
method of producing mechanical pulp is by the grinding of wood. 

The process of grinding wood is not a difficult one to under- 
stand, though it can not be fully appreciated without inspec- 
tion. But every boy who was raised on a farm, and who has 
been required to turn the grindstone, can easily have a fair 
realization of the methods employed for grinding wood by a 
mere description of the process. I hold in my hand here a 
piece of wood, such as goes into the grinders. This is a piece 
of spruce, with the bark on, 2 feet long. This piece is 6 inches 
in diameter, 104 years old. It is black spruce and is a fair 
sample of the wood used by the Wisconsin paper mills. In 
order to prepare it for grinding, it goes through a process which 
is called “ rossing,” taking off the bark and leaving the stick of 
wood clean. I hold here a piece of rossed wood ready for the 
grinder. It is of the same length and about the same size of 
the other piece. Both pieces of wood were taken by me from 
the ground wood mill. The grinding process consists of push- 
ing the wood up lengthwise of the 2 feet so that the side of 
the stick of wood is pressed against a wide grindstone. The 
wood is held tight against the grindstone in an iron frame that 
holds it in place and is pushed against the stone by hydraulic 
pressure. The grindstone revolves rapidly, water being turned 
on to prevent undue heat from friction, and the wood or the 
particles of wood are torn off by the stone. If the end of the 
stick were pressed against the stone, it would grind off the fiber 
in the wood and produce a ground wood like flour and of no 
value in paper making. 

But as wood consists largely of cellulose fiber that extends 
up and down in the tree, when you press the side of the stick 
against the stone the tendency is to tear off the fiber, and the 
resultant ground wood is not like flour produced by grinding 
between two stones into fine particles. Though the ground 
wood pulp as you handle it looks and feels fine, one can easily 
distinguish the fibrous particles in it, which have a length and 
much thickness. Of course any kind of wood may be 
ground into pulp, but the resultant pulp can usually not be used 
in the production of printing paper. Practically the only kind 
of wood which is used to-day for the production of ground wood 
pulp is spruce timber, with some admixture of balsam fir and 


| small quantities of some other trees. 


The power for turning the grindstone, as well as the hydraulic 
power for pressing the wood against the stone, both come from 
water power. No mill can afford to make ground wood by the 
use of power produced by coal; nor, as a rule, can a mill afford 
to make ground wood with the aid of water power where the 
water power is of great value. And undoubtedly, in the course 


| of time and with the increase in population, many of the ground- 
| wood mills which are now in existence will find it is more eco- 





| ity. 


nomical for them to dismantle the mill, at present paper prices, 
if necessary, and sell their water power direct, either for use 
for other purposes at the plant or for transmission by electric- 
And if the average ground-wood mill to-day could sell its 
water power for $40 or $50 per horsepower per annum it could 
not afford to make ground wood with its power at present prices. 
And if the ground-wood mill of to-day should charge against the 
cost of production of its ground-wood pulp the value of its 


| water power at the price of $40 or $50 a horsepower per annum, 


it would make ground wood worth in the market 50 to 100 per 
cent more than the selling price now is. Or, if the ground- 
wood mill should charge against its cost of production even 
$10 or $15 per annum per horsepower, it would greatly increase 
the present estimated cost of production. 

It takes about 75 to 100 horsepower a full day to convert 
wood, such as the sticks which I have shown you, into 1 ton of 
ground wood. 

I think it is safe to assert that the only kind of timber which 
can be converted in large quantities into ground wood for the 
manufacture of cheap print paper is spruce. That has the qual- 
ity when made into paper of making a good paper to print on. 
And while some other kinds of wood are mixed in with the 
spruce, yet up to date no other kind of timber has been found 
which can take the place of spruce for the production of ground 
wood. 

Our special committee has recommended that the Forest 
Service make investigation as to the possibility of using other 
kinds of wood for the production of ground wood, either by the 
present or by different processes, which can be manufactured 
into cheap print paper. 
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Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman kindly 
tell us how nearly the billet is used up? 

Mr. MANN. It is ground up completely. While in the mills 
they aim to put into the ground-wood mill a piece of wood about 
this size—6 inches or so in diameter, or maybe somewhat larger, 
though usually the large wood is split—yet a great deal of the 
wood that is used, especially in the Western States, is about 
the size of the stick which I now show you—say, 3 inches in 
diameter. It may be interesting to know that this stick, which 
I picked up in one of the ground-wood mills, is a piece of black 
spruce, 3 inches in diameter, about 75 years old. One of the 
other pieces which I showed you was 104 years old, 6 inches in 
diameter ; 
I have here a sample of the wood as it comes from the grinders. 
It is somewhat like mush—a little thick, wet, and as it first 
comes from the grinders heated from the friction of grinding. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
ages of those pieces of wood. Has he a reference to the 
the tree from which they are cut or the length of time they 
have been cut? 

Mr. MANN. 
It may be a limb, for aught I know. 
tree. It is the age of that piece of the tree. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The length of time it took to 
grow. 

Mr. MANN. 
four years. 

Mr. MALBY. Will the gentleman mind if I make a sugges- 
tion about the age of the wood? When he refers to the age of 
the block of wood which he has, will he kindly state where they 
were cut and the kind of ground on which they were found? 

Mr. MANN. I will take up the subject of the age of trees 
later on. The ground wood is run through screening 
chines, which takes out all of the coarse material. I show you 
here some samples of screening. These screenings are the larger 
pieces of wood which have been torn off. They are made into 
coarse, cheap wrapping paper. The screening leaves nothing 
but the fine pulp. The pulp goes through a good many differ- 





I have reference to the age of the stick of wood. 


Yes. It has not been cut for one hundred and 


ent processes in order to get it perfectly clear of extraneous 


matter and to get it in proper shape for use in the paper mak- 
ing. and, I assume, though such testimony has not been stated 
before us, partly for the purpose of getting the fiber straight- 
ened out. 

There is no other process known for the production of paper- 
making material which begins to compete with the ground-wood 
process in cheapness, where the water power itself is cheap and 
ean not be profitably used for other purposes. 

Ground wood, however, will not by itself make print paper. 
The process of grinding, while it leaves some length in the fiber, 
does not leave the fiber long enough to bind the other particles 
into paper strong enough for printing. I show you here a piece 
of paper made from ground wood. It it full of small holes, not 
strong enough to be of any value. 


Wood, as you know, is composed of cellulose fiber or tissue 


and other particles between the cellulose fiber called “ inter- 
cellular matter.” However, wood has both the cellulose cells 
and also cells that are of a nature pithy, as well as other parti- 
cles in between the cellulose. When the tree is dead and the 
water evaporated and the living protoplasm that was in the 
tree cells has died and dried up, what is left is mainly cellulose 
fiber, pith cells, the dried protoplasmic matter, salts which have 
been excreted by the living protoplasm, and various other par- 
ticles which are not necessary to enumerate. 


Now, by the aid of chemicals wood can be reduced to a fibrous | 


pulp by eating out with the chemicals the particles which lie 
between the cellulose fiber. Sulphite and soda fiber therefore 
are much stronger when matted into the form of paper than 


ground wood is, and in order to use the ground wood in the | 


manufacture of paper it is necessary to mix with it a certain 
percentage of the mechanical pulp. Sulphite fiber is used for 
mixing with ground wood to produce news print paper. Soda 
fiber is used in the making of higher grades of paper, though 
usually without much mixture of ground wood, but often used 
with a mixture of a higher grade of pulp, such as rag pulp, and 
so forth. 


In the manufacture of news print paper it is usual to use | 


about 80 per cent of ground wood, 25 per cent of sulphite, and 
in the neighborhood of 5 per cent of other materials, such as 
clay, coloring, wrappers, and so forth, making a total of about 
110 per cent, and allowing for a shrinkage of from 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent. 

Sulphite fiber is made generally from spruce wood and hem- 
lock wood, Spruce wood is preferred where it is of equal price, 
and makes a slightly better quality of sulphite. Spruce is gen- 
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one was 83 years old, about 6 inches in diameter. | 


The gentleman speaks of the | 


ace of | 


It may be the top of the | 
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erally used in the East. Hemlock is used almost entirely in 
the large mills of Wisconsin, where the hemlock grows in con 
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siderable quantities and spruce has to be imported for the use 
of the ground-wood mills. 

In making the sulphite fiber the wood after bein; 
reduced to chips by running it through a chipping machine, 
which cuts it into small chips, a half or three-quarters of an 
inch in length, such as I hold before you in my hands. The 
chipped wood is put into a huge closed boiler-like affair, called 
a “digester,” into which sulphurous acid is turned and the whole 
subjected to the heat and pressure of superheated steam. The 
cooking lasts different lengths of time, according to some diffe 
ent processes, but usually from eight to twelve hours, though 
when a higher grade of sulphite is produced the cooking i 
| slower and lasts longer. 


TOSS¢ l is 
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In the cooking the acid makes its way 


up along each side of the cellulose fiber or tissue from the point 
where the tissue is exposed on the outside and eats out the 
matter which lies between the cellulose fibers. The acid will 


not make its way through the side of a piece of wood with any 
degree of rapidity, but enters at the end of the cellulose fiber 
| and follows it up. 


} A cord of rough spruce wood loses on the average in the 
| neighborhood of 10 to 25 per cent in rossing, and a cord of 
rossed spruce wood will make from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of 


sulphite fiber, and something over 2,000 pounds of ground vrood. 

What I particularly wish to impress upon the Members here 
is this fact: The of turning wood into pulp by the 
ground wood method is cheaper per cord of original wood than 
is the sulphite or soda method, while the product is about twice 
as great. In other words, it costs much less to convert a cord 
of spruce wood into 2,000 pounds of ground wood than into 
1,000 pounds of sulphite fiber, and sulphite is produced cheaper 
and in larger quantities than the soda fiber. 

This is the very essence of the cheap print paper proposition. 
If the use of ground wood should be abolished, the cost of pro 
duction of the cheapest grades of print paper would be fully 
twice as much as it now is or even more. The whole theory of 
cheap newspapers, therefore, depends upon the production and 
the cheapness of ground wood. 

I see my time is passing rapidly 
That brings 


process 


so that I must hurry along. 


me to a discussion of the spruce wood supply. 
| It may be possible that some one may discover a method by 
| which we may successfully produce ground wood from some 


; Other kind of tree than spruce, but up to the present time no 
one has made such a discovery so far it relates to print 
| paper. We can hemlock and other of wood 
for making sulphite fiber. We can use almost any kind of wood 
for making soda fiber, but the soda fiber is far more expensive 
than ground wood and is out of the question for making cheap 
print paper. To-day the cheapness of the news print paper is 
| dependent absolutely upon a plentiful supply of spruce wood. 
| It is likely that that condition will prevail are 


as 


use some <inds 


while we living. 


| The quantity of spruce used in the United States for the manu- 
facture of paper is considerable. The figures for 1908 have 
|} not yet been fully compiled, but I have the figures for 1907 


complete. 
|} The total quantity of spruce used in the United States in the 
pulp and paper mills for manufacturing into pulp and paper 
in the year 1907 was 2,700,000 cords. If you should figure that 
upon the basis of a production of 5 to the which 
| probably will overrun what is actuaily produced, it would re- 
; quire the cutting of 1,200 square miles per year of our spruce 
to furnish the quantity of spruce converted into paper in the 
United States. Those figures include the quantity imported. 
The total consumption of spruce for paper making is now about 
2,700,000 cords, over one-third of which is imported from Can 
ada and mainly comes from the Province of Quebec. 

Our committee made probably as exhaustive a study of the 
supply of spruce wood in the United States and Canada a 
ever been made, and we received the aid and assistance of ex- 
pert foresters both in this country and Canada. 

|} I think no one knows or can at all accurately estimate 
| amount of standing spruce in the forest, either in this coun 
| or in Canada. We have, however, a very fair estimate the 
quantity of spruce in the eastern portion of the United States. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York are the States 
principally having spruce forests in the East, and Minnesota in 
the Middle West. It is estimated by the Forest Service that 
there are 15,000,000 acres of spruce forest east of the Rocky 
Mountains, containing about 35,000,000,000 feet board measure 
of timber. Thirty-five billion feet would amount to 70,000,000 
cords. Maine has by far the largest spruce forest, having 
10,000,000 acres of spruce, upon which there is estimated about 
21,000,000,000 feet board measure. In New Hampshire they 
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estimate 1.200.000 acres, or 5,000,000,000 feet. In Vermont they 
estimate a billion and a half. The estimates as to these States 
are believed to be fairly accurate. 

The total consumption of domestic spruce in eastern United 


States in 1907 1,300,000,000 feet in lumber, 900,000,000 
feet in pulp wood, equal to 1,759,000 cords, a total of 2,200,000,- 
000 feet, equal to 4,400,000 cords. 


The total consumption of spruce in United States, 1907, in- 


Was 


fect to 2,700,000 cords pulp wood; 
2 G20.000,000 feet, equal to 5,240,000 cords. 

On the basis of 35,000,000,000 feet standing in the forest, at 
this rate of consumption it would last thirteen years. 

But the Forest 
spruce in Minnesota, equal to 2,000,000 cords. 

Mr. Backus, of the new company at International Falls, 
states that after making cruise, they estimate 11,179,500 cords 
of spruce in Minnesota, in the Rainy River Basin, and states 
that there are 10,000,000 acres in northern Minnesota largely 
covered with spruce. The Forest Service estimate is probably 
a mere bagatelle compared with the actual spruce standing in 
Minnesota. 

While the consumption of domestic spruce in the mills in 
Maine would not of itself exhaust the supply of spruce in that 


equal total consumption, 
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State short of thirty years or so, yet if spruce continues to be | 


manufactured into lumber and the pulp and paper mills of the 
United States continue to use spruce pulp wood to the degree 
which it is now used in the production of paper, the present 


supply of spruce timber east of the Rocky Moufitains at the | 


present rate of production and consumption would not last 
many years, probably not over fifteen or twenty years at the 
outside. 

Most of the wood that used in the neighborhood near 
Washington for the production of pulp, such as in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, and so forth, is used in 
the production of fiber which can be produced from most of the 
hard woods, well many of the conifers or soft woods. 
There is one ground-wood mill over at Harpers Ferry, which, 
I believe, has a capacity of 20 tons of ground wood a day, but 
the other mills in this section of the country are generally sul- 
phite and soda mills. 
of the most interesting mills is the new one in North 
Carolina, where they can produce about 100 tons of sulphite 
and 125 tons of soda fiber per day. Nearly all of the ordinary 
woods which do not have tannic acid or tannin in them can be 
used in the soda but the chestnut oak and chestnut 
tree 
but at the North Carolina mill they have a method of extract- 
ing the tannin from the chestnut and they use the refuse wood 
for the production of soda fiber. 

There seems no occasion to fear any shortage of wood supply 
so far as the soda process is concerned. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman 
question for information? 
gation of the pulp-wood industry did you take into consideration 


is 


as as 


one 


process, 


allow me to ask him a 


and other trees with tannin can not be used by that process, | 


Servi estimates 1,000,000,000 feet standing | 28 to facts about those things it is difficult to tell. 
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it be on the Pacific coast. New York can not supply her mills, 
New Hampshire can not supply her mills with spruce, and Ver- 
mont can not supply hers. Maine even imports a considerable 
quantity of spruce wood from Canada, although having a large 
amount which is standing in the forests in that State. 

Now, we had some testimony before our committee to the 


effect that a spruce forest could be reproduced in fifteen, twenty, 
| or thirty years’ time. 
cluding imports, was 1,300,000,000 feet in lumber, 1,820,000,000 | 


One very eminent authority, who repre- 
sents a large company in its forest operations, insisted to us 
that you could plant a spruce forest out of young seedlings to- 
day and commence to cut it for pulp wood in fifteen years’ time. 
It may be true. I do not undertake to say. No one has yet 
done it. What possibilities there may be as to imagination or 
It is quite 
certain, however, that by natural reproduction forests can not 
be reproduced in such a length of time. It is true that you can 
cut in a spruce forest to-day down to 10 inches in diameter, 
waist high, and go through the same forest in five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years and cut out a certain amount of timber 
of the same size, which has increased in growth a small amount 
since you cut before. But what is the real length of time it 
takes under natural conditions for a spruce forest to reproduce 
itself? 

Mr. Pinchot, the Forester, testified to us that, in his opinion, 
a spruce forest, newly planted, in order to acquire a diameter of 
10 inches would require from seventy-five to one hundred 
years. 

I should say myself that under average forest condition to fur- 
nish a forest of trees 10 inches in diameter in a hundred years 
would be doing it exceptionally quickly. It is true that in a 
planted forest where the young trees are all put in at once, 
many of the trees could be cut out long before that at smaller 
size in order to give the remaining trees an opportunity for 
growth. We obtained reports of Norway spruce trees which 
had grown from 12 to 24 inches in diameter in the course of 
from thirty to forty years, but these were usually grown thinly 
upon rich ground and not under normal forest conditions. By 
entering upon a policy of forest conservation and by planting 


|; hew spruce forests by the General Government and by state 


governments, by exempting young forests from taxation until 
the trees are cut off, by organizing state or government fire 
protection, our country could probably provide sufficient spruce 
in the future to fairly well take care of the supply for ground 
wood, but it would be at a cost considerably greater even than 
the high prices which have been paid for spruce pulp wood 
during the past year or two. If our spruce forests east of the 


Rocky Mountains are inadequate to furnish spruce timber 
enough for the present lumbering and paper produced from 


spruce, where shall we obtain our future supply of spruce? 
I would not undertake to say that if no spruce could be im- 
ported, all the spruce forests in this country would disappear 


| in the course of fifteen or twenty years, because as the forests 


In all your examination and investi- | 


the amount used of other kinds of wood than spruce—say hem- | 


lock, ash, basswood, fir, and poplar? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SWASEY. And can you give the amount of each that 
was used for any given period? 

Mr. MANN. The amount of spruce used for pulp wood in 
1907 was 2,700,000 cords. The amount of hemlock, used exclu- 
sively for sulphite, was 576,000 cords; poplar, used in the main 
for soda, 371,000 cords; pine, the same way, used mainly for 
soda, some ground wood, 78,000 cords; cottonwood, 66,000 cords: 
balsam, which is used with the spruce in grinding, 43,000 cords; 
all other kinds of wood, 125,000 cords. 

Mr. SWASEY. You mean by “ balsam” what we term “ fir?” 

Mr. MANN. Balsam fir. I do not know what you term it. 

In the above estimate of the spruce forests I have not taken 
into consideration the spruce on the Rocky Mountains or west 
thereof, nor the spruce forests of Alaska, which are immense. 


That brings me to the question as to the age of our forests | or corporations, is not 


and the time for reproduction. We have limited spruce forests. 
If we start upon the theory which, whether right or wrong, it 
seems to me must govern us to-day—that our cheap paper is 
dependent upon ground wood made by the aid of cheap water 
power, and that ground wood is made to-day practically only 
from spruce wood, and, so far as we know, can only be made 
successfully from spruce wood—then, if we are to have cheap 
paper in the future, the question is, Where shall the spruce 
wood come from? It is perfectly plain that, outside of Maine, 
there is not sufficient spruce wood anywhere in the world to 
supply the mills-of the States in which they are located, unless 


began to disappear and spruce timber became scarce its price 
would be enhanced and the amount of its consumption wouid be 
decreased, 

Vhat I say concerning our supply of spruce in this country 
I say with considerable hesitation. I am perfectly well aware, 


| and the special committee was well aware, in making its final 





report, that on the other side of the Canadian line there are 
many people who will seize upon any expression which is made 
in this House and to this Congress to the effect that we are 
somewhat dependent upon Canada for our spruce supply, in 
order to urge the propaganda which has been carried on on the 
other side of the Canadian line, that the Canadians should 
manufacture all of their own pulp wood into pulp and paper 
over there and should prohibit its export to this country. But 
I recognize the fact as perfectly patent, that unless the Govern- 
ment itself shall undertake the raising of spruce forests, the 
planting of spruce trees, the conservation of the forests which 
it now owns, and the purchase and operation of other forests 
as a governmental function, the supply of spruce in our coun- 
try, with all its natural reproduction and with all the aid of 
artificial reproduction received from the hands of private persons 
sufficient to supply us with suflicient 
spruce in the near future and not sufficient. to supply us at all 
in the little further future. 

Mr. WANGER. How small diameter of spruce trees can be 
utilized in the manufacture? 

Mr. MANN. The practice usually is to contract for spruce 
delivered at the mills not less than 4 inches in diameter. How- 
ever, the people at the mills have been so anxious to get spruce 
that they have not drawn the line. There is a stick I picked 


up at one of the paper mills which we visited in the West, not 
exceptionally small, as compared with many other pieces we 
saw, which has been referred to by some of the gentiemen as a 
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“baseball bat.” It is about 2 to 24 inches in diameter. After 


other ‘stick, but of course a cord of this size of wood loses 
much more in being rossed than does a cord of larger wood. 

Mr. WANGER. Would it not be practicable in cutting the 
spruce forests that there might be a large number of small trees 
cut out from time to time? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there might be. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, have you obtained the amount 
of Canadian pulp wood that was imported in any given time? 


States 


and 








years, but I propose 


Mr. MANN. In 1907 about 900,000 cords of spruce were im- | kinds of trees. 


ported from Canada. That is approximately all that was 
imported. For the last year I think it is about 1,000,000 cords 
that were imported. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PARSONS. Why is it necessary to wait until the forests | 
are 10 inches in diameter before they are used for this purpose, | 
if they use smaller sizes now? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is not necessary, and it is not a fact 
that they do. Some people testified before us that they cut 
nothing in the forests below 14 inches. But that is not the 
fact, no matter who testified to it. 

There are several different kinds of spruce. The Norway | 


mills. 


nesota 


grower, and plantations of Norway spruce have been put out 
in different parts of the country, which have done exceedingly | 


well. The most usual spruce in the eastern portion of the Mr 
country is red spruce, usually called white spruce. The spruce ao 


forests of Quebec are generally of the same kind of spruce. In Mr 


There is a very great difference in the rapidity of growth of me by 
the two, as well as the size which the trees attain. The red Mr. 


immense tree in course of time. Black spruce never gets to be | 
a very large tree. It grows mainly in ground that is either 
wet or cold or close to swampy ground. Much of it grows in | 
or adjoining what is called the “ muskeg” in Minnesota and On- | 
tario. Muskeg is ground with little or no tree growth upon it, 
where moss has grown up again and again on top of itself, and 
where the soil is too far down for trees to obtain root or the 
water stands too high for trees to do well. 

Our committee made quite a study of the age of forest trees, Mr. 
and especially of spruce. The Forest Service has also made a 
considerable investigation of the same subject. The commit- 
tee collected a great number of cross sections of spruce 1 and 2 
inches in diameter, cut off from the log of the tree. Many of 
our samples or cross sections were collected directly at the 
pulp mills, where the logs had come in the form of pulp wood. 
A portion of them were furnished to us by the paper companies. | 

I have here on the table a number of these cross sections | 
which speak for themselves, by observation, louder than anyone | 
can talk for them. They are not like the ladies. It is impos- | 


ties? 


tions. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


sible for them to conceal their age by any artificial or other aa 
means. Here is a sample of balsam fir, 6.7 inches in diameter, we 


49 years old. It came from the northern shore of the St. Law- 
rence River and was furnished to me, as were a number of other 
Samples, at my request, by Mr. Barratt, president of the Union 


Bag and Paper Company, who has been very courteous to our Mr. 


committee in furnishing information. Here is a white spruce, | 224 there is a % 
7.45 inches in diameter; age, 75 years. It came from the Watab | P#Pper making are concerned, I think it is fair 
the spruce on tl 


of 49 years; 


or not. 
of those samples which you have. 


It is 3.35 


I cut some 


the Forest 
MARTIN 


Mr. MANN. 
the St. 
Lawrence 


Maurice 
basin 


| presume 
Maine than it 
SWASEY. 
ited the spruce forests in Canada? 

Mr. MANN. 


MANN. 


HUMPHREY 


Canada 


I have 
the St. Maurice River Valley, 
an age of 79 years. 
Mill, Minnesota, 
years old. 


with 


inches 


under 


now to call 


] 


here in my 


ordinary 


of 


in diameter. 


and here is one that 
diameter and has an age of 39 years. 
McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 
the age is determined? 
MANN. 


Service. 


of South 


River 


and 


did. 


SWASEY. So 
crowth was as compared with Maine or New Ham] 
We visited the spruce 
not those of Maine, much to my r 
of Washington. 
whether your committee made any 
of the Pacific coast? 
HUMPHREY 
you made any investigation of the 


Of course, it 


MANN. 


mill in Minnesota. Here is a white spruce from Assumption | Several thing, 


and Black River district, Quebec, 8.4 inches in diameter, with | for making ; ei 
an age of 188 years. Here is a white spruce from the St. Mau- | Spruce lumber, as a general thing, is worth more per thousan 
cords i 


rice River Valley, Quebec, 9.2 inches in diameter; age, 70 years, | feet than two 


Here is another white spruce from the southern shore of the | 88nd feet to make two cords of pu 
STEENERSON., 


St. Lawrence River, 10.5 inches in diameter; age, 154 years, | Mr. 


Here is a white spruce from the St. Maurice River Valley; diam- | ples cut from? 


eter, 10.7 inches; age, 174 years. Here is a white spruce from | Mr. 
the Adirondacks, 12.7 inches in diameter; age, 154 years. Here 
is the largest sample which I have, with a diameter of 16 inches, | 
and with an age of 95 years. It is a white spruce from the St. 


River, with a diameter of 8.6 inches and an age of 52 years. 
Here is a hemlock from the Adirondacks, with a diameter of 


MANN. 


MANN. 


took one 
grow, whether it came from the to 
gentleman wants to know what 


into 


The spruce on tl 


considerable 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. 
see that it makes 
Maurice River Valley, and makes a very fair saw log. Here is | the tree these came from: it may 
another balsam from the southern shore of the St. Lawrence | but it 


If the 


that 
does in 


I wo 


of 


ol 


been produced in the same locality 


as to know 


We obtained all 


Dakota. 


a> 


the 


Washington. 


10.7 inches and an age of 145 years. Here is a white spruce | him, for his benefit, samples show 


cut off from one of the pulp-wood sticks of the Northwest Paper | Minnesota 


spruce 


Company, Minnesota, with a diameter of 9.9 inches and an age | comes from because | 


of 101 years. Here is a sample of a white spruce which bas | small 
made better growth than any other which we have collected. It 


trees in 
in the forest 


Lrows. 


making the cut. bu 
where I 


came from the Northwest Paper Company, Minnesota, has a | perhaps, that term is hardly fail 
diameter of 11.1 inches, and is only 41 years old. Here is what | diameter, and the age 
is stated to be a black spruce, though I think it is a white 


spruce. Here 


grows very much larger there 
» Pacific coast grows 
quantity fit. So far as 
to s 1) t 
Ps ei ic const is There 
lumber than it is for making in 
pulp we and it takes about 
Ip wood, 
What part of the tree are 
What difference does that make? 
It makes a difference in the 
gentleman will think about th 
no difference. I do not know what 
be they came from 
hundred and one irs for this 
tha ot srs 
if t the | 
g¢ how rapidly s 
I kn what part of the 
cut it myself I did not sele« 
t I took avera 
‘ut the trees, it a fores 
bu re is one 2.48 j 
is 113 year t is of Minnes 
15 inches dl and the 


is one 





alongside 
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wha 


rret. 
Will 


investigation of 


Will 


forest 


hands a 
with a diameter of 5.2 
Here is a black 
diameter 
Here is another black spruce from the Watab Mill, 
Minnesota, with a diameter of 5 inches and an age of 101 years. 
Here is a rapid-growing black spruce from one of the Minnesota 
It is only 38S years old. 
Here is a black spruce sample from the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany that is 3.7 inches in diameter, with an age of 79 years. 

From curiosity and for information on our trip through Min- 
black spruce 
adjoining or on the edge of the Muskeg. 
were of fairly average size with those around them. 
ple which I hold in my hand is a black spruce. 
: : : ; . eter of 2.48 inches and is 113 years old. 
spruce is not native to this country and is the most rapid | under the same conditions, 1.15 inches in diameter, with : 


Quepec, 
¢ 


black 


the 


: : . ; It is determined by the annul: ’ 
Minnesota and Ontario most of the spruce is black spruce. | ppe age and diameter of these specimens were determined for 


the 
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Adirondacks, 


gentleman 
or white spruce attains large size. It sometimes becomes an | whether where the trees differ considerably in age they have 
or are from diffe 
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did 
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we ¢ 
know 


Pacifie 


S1 Ze 


spruce, from the northern shore of the St. Lawrence River, with 
it is rossed, it is practically as good for pulp making as any | 20 age of 84 years and a diameter of 8.4 inches. 
These samples which I have I think are fairly expressive ot 

the age of spruce trees in the eastern portion of the United 

conditions. 
were not selected because of exceptional age or lack of size. 
These samples, which I have already called your attention to, 

do not indicate that spruce can be reproduced in a very 

your attention to some other 
samples, which are also fairly expressive of conditions of other 


spruce 


» 
spruce from the 
3.58 inches, and 


railroad 
The trees which I cut 
The sam 
It has: 
Here is a sample cut 


is three-fourths of an 
May I ask the gentleman how 


ir or year! , 
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equal rapidity of growth under about equally 
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years. Here is one 


ave 18 of) \ 


nine-tenths inch in diameter, and the 


ears. 
say about waist high or a little less, not from the top of them, 
but they would be just as old if grown at the top. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. They would not be as big, would they? 
Does the gentleman know whether trees out there taper toward 
the top, or are they as big at the top as at the bottom? [Laugh- 
ter.| The trees I have seen in Minnesota usually taper as you 
Zo up, and you get a larger cross section from the butt. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt you could get a larger cross 
section at the butt, but it is the age, whether at the top or the 
bottom, that we are talking about. It shows the age, whether 
you take the cross section from the bottom or the top. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the forest trees grown in the forest where the shade 
is dense below, as a rule, grow straight up and are of very 
small diameter. If there is a heavy forest the tree grows up, 
and spruce a tree that will stand a great deal of shade, 
It may remain for many years small in size; and if in a dense 
forest, it will stay so until the trees round about it are cut, 
or it may struggle up with a very small diameter until it can 
put its head up and receive the sunshine. Gentlemen visiting 
forests will always notice that the boughs are at the top, where 
sun and light can reach them. When the tree has grown under 
forest conditions as tall as such trees usually grow, it com- 
mences to enlarge in circumference. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not expect or desire or propose to 
detain the House at very great length. I have a number of 
other samples here, both of woods, of pulps, and of papers, 
which I had hoped to be able to reach, but having considered 
the question as to how the cheap paper is made and the sup- 
ply of the wood, I wish to take up for a few moments the 
question of the cost of the manufacture in this country and in 
Canada, 

Mr. SIMS. I wish the gentleman would give a_ succinct 
statement as to the supply of wood in Canada, if he will. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee who served on 
the committee with me, with great pleasure to me and great 
benefit to the country, but who did not have the pleasure of 
undertaking the arduous labor of visiting Canada with the rest 
of the committee, has asked a question which no one can an- 
swer. 


is 


No one knows what the supply of spruce wood in Canada is. 
As far as it can be estimated, it is very likely that in place of 
the 70,000,000 cords now standing in the forests east of the 
Mississippi, the spruce forests, that Canada has nearly a bil- 
lion cords of spruce standing in her forests. Ontario claims to 
have close to a half a billion cords in her forests, but no one 
knows. We know something about our spruce forests and our 
forests here, but we know very little. We know less as to the 
Canadian forests, but with all due respect and humility, I am 
inclined to think that our committee after our study of the sub- 
ject had a better idea of the spruce forests in Canada than 
anyone else across the Canadian line had up to that time, and 
yet the committee knows very little. I know they have large 
spruce forests, but gentlemen will remember that these virgin 
forests increase not at all in value from year to year except 
as the price of stumpage may go up. 


Ii is possible that the estimate that I have given of the 
spruce forests in Canada is exaggerated. There are undoubt 
edly large amounts of spruce in both eastern and western 
Canada, but many of the estimates which have been made as 


to the spruce forests in particular localities we found upon 
more careful examination were quite unreliable. 

A forest, it stands now in its natural state, which never 
has been touched, not increase any in value by reason 
of the increase in the amount of timber upon it, so that except 
for the increase in the value of the stumpage a forest which 
stands in its virgin state is of no benefit to the person who 
owns it to be retained in that condition, and the only way of 
properly utilizing the forest resources, either of this country 
or Canada, is to utilize the mature timber and conserve the 
young, growing timber, because in the virgin state ef the forest 
it does not add anything to the amount of board feet upon it 
in the course of years. It has reached its condition of highest 
production long before we see it, and, while young trees may 
grow up and grow in size, old trees fall down and disappear. 
So much for that. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Is it not just from out those 
conditions that you get those old trees of small growth, of the 
same variety, that they are growing in these old forests, shaded 
and growing under difficulties? In a word, is there any value 


as 


does 


Will the gentleman yield? 


These came from the butt of the tree, I may | have grown, to wit, whether they are from the original forests 








to the samples unless we know the conditions under which they 


of the conditions described or one that has been cut through 
and thinned, or second growth? 

Mr. MANN. I really can not see the pertinency of the point, 
although we know where these samples were obtained. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Did they come from an 
original forest? 

Mr. MANN. They came from a forest under present normal 
conditions. Part of them came from original forests and part 
from forests which have been once cut over. The black spruce 
came, as a rule, from the virgin black spruce forest. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman or does 
he not find a difference in the size of a given number of years’ 
growth in those taken from a virgin forest and those which 
come from a forest that has been cut over? 

Mr. MANN. If you cut a forest over to-day, cutting the 
trees down to 10 inches in diameter, the trees which are left, 
under normal conditions, will grow quite rapidly for the course 
of a few years, if that is what the gentleman is driving at; 
but that is because they are not in full productive capacity 
at the time. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. I do not want to take the 
gentleman’s time, but I know in other woods, growing thickly, 
that a tree of 18 inches in diameter may be no older than one 
of 3 inches in diameter, because the one that gets the start 
shades the other, and when you take a sample and count the 
rings of growth and the size of the tree it is absolutely of no 
value to the forester unless he knows the conditions under 
which that tree grew. If it is out of an original forest, that 
is one thing; a forest that has been thinned, that is another 
thing, and second growth is another thing. 


Mr. MANN. TI have no doubt the gentleman knows about 
forests. I have been in them considerably and know some- 


thing about them myself. I have some samples here of a 
forest of young growth. A gentleman testified before our com- 
mittee that their company owned some forests which had been 
eut over about ten years ago, and that in ten years more time 
they could use them for pulp wood. In other words, he stated 
that young forests could produce pulp wood in twenty years’ 
time from the starting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for twenty 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, 
asked to see this forest. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANN. No; not now. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make a statement, and I hope the 
gentleman will not interrupt it, and I will yield then. I asked 
to go into that forest which they said was cut off ten years ago 
and that would be good for pulp wood in ten years more. The 
gentlemen were very courteous and kind to us, and took us to 
and through the forest with their forester. I stated I was 
inclined to think that those trees were more than ten years old, 
and having fortified myself with an ax we proceeded to cut 
down some of the trees. I have one, a yellow birch, cut at 
Lannigan Run, Johnsonburg, Pa., which is 3.1 inches in diameter 
and 22 years old. Here is a beech, cut in the same forest, 2.6 
inches in diameter and 34 years old. Here is a sugar maple, 
eut in the same forest, 2.4 inches in diameter and 23 years old. 
Here is a hemlock 1.8 inches in diameter, cut at the same place, 
and 20 years old. ; 

When we discovered the age of these trees cut on the ground, 
the gentlemen we were with made further inquiry concerning 
the time when the original forest had been cut off, and ascer- 
tained that it was cut over about twenty-one or twenty-two 
years ago. They had purchased the land since that time and in 
the last few years, which accounted for their not knowing the 
date. This was a thick second-growth forest, with the trees of 
small diameter after reaching the age of over 20 years. And 
instead of being able to use this wood for pulp wood in ten 
years’ more time, it will take several times that, and even then 
it probably would not be profitable to cut. 

At this same place, in walking through some of the original 
forest where the big trees were still standing, I asked one of 
the officials of the company, who was their judge of forests, 
how old he thought a little sugar maple was which reached 
some distance up in the air under the shade of the big trees 
around it, and he estimated the tree to be 15 or 20 years of age. 


we visited that mill, and I 
Will the gentleman yield? 


I would like to get some in- 
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We cut it down. I have a sample of it here. It is 4.4 inches in| the Department of Labor, under our direction and under the 
diameter, waist high, and 84 years of age. Of course it did not | direction of Mr. Neill, the Commissioner of Labor. In addition 
srow under good conditions. The sugar maple stands a great | to that we sent out a schedule to all the pulp and paper manu 
deal of shade, and this tree had grown up under the shade of | facturers in the United States, asking them for certain informa- 
the big trees around it, but after all those big trees were not | tion, which was tabulated, and from which we were able to 
very thick. These last samples that I spoke of, coming from | compare their reports with the reports we had received from 
Pennsylvania, are of characters of wood which are only used in | the Devartment of Labor. I may say to my distinguished friend 
the production of soda fiber, except the hemlock, which is used from Maine [Mr. Swasey], who naturally and properly takes a 
for sulphite fiber. | great interest in this subject, that we received rather compiete 
Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield | information from the schedules we sent out through the country 


now ? from every State except Maine and New Hampshire. 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. The schedules which we sent to the manufacturers would show 
Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The information I would | i2 each schedule the cost of production, the value of the product, 
like to have is as to whether these spruce samples, which the and the selling price. It would thereby disclose the profits 
gentleman has presented here, are taken from that class of ter- | Which were made, and whether that business for the year had 
ritory from which by a reforestation our supply of spruce must been profitable or not. These schedules were confidential. They 
come in the future? were never disclosed even to the committee. They were turned 
Mr. MANN. Yes: it is. over to an expert, under confidence, in the Census Office, for 
Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. They would be a fair sample, tabulation. But the great mills in Maine and New Hampshire 
whether rapid or slow growth, of the timber necessary for our never responded to our schedules or to our repeated requests. 
future supply of spruce. I threatened several times to send the Sergeant-at-Arms after 
Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman we have a few them, after having obtained, if I could, an order from the House, 
samples here on the floor and we have examined a great number | PUt I was so busy during the last session, and there were so 
of samples which are distributed through the forestry depart- | 2" things brought up, that we did not do it. Why did not 
ment of the Government now. In addition to that we have the the Great Northern Company, the Berlin mills, and the W. Hi. 
information that has been obtained through the Forest Service Parsons Company return = schedules to us for tabulation, 
and an actual examination on the ground of thousands of trees which would show the profits that they were making out of 
in many places of the United States, and the samples which I Maine pulp wood? I will tell the gentleman why. 
produced here to-day are a fair illustration of the actual _ Mr. SW ASEY. Now, I want to ask the gentleman right there 
growth as shown by all the samples and all the information if you did not have Mr. srown before your committee, a gentle 
which has been collected, with the actual experience of the men | ™2n who is the proprietor of all the Berlin pulp mills, and ex- 
in the field. I have never yet found, I will say, in talking to a | @™mne him and cross-examine him? 
pulp and paper manufacturer concerning the age of the trees | Mr. MANN. Yes, sir: and we could extract no information 
which he was using. one who had given consideration to the | from him upon the subject, because he said he did not come pre 
subject. They were proceeding upon the theory, so far as they | pared to answer those questions. We did not get a particle of 
were concerned, that wood would come to them like manna | information from him as to what it cost him, or as to the profits 
from the heavens. But we have studied the subject in this | in his mills. 





light and the samples we present, I say to the gentleman from Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Pennsylvania, are fair illustrations of the actual growth under Mr. MANN. For a very short question. I have only ten 
actual conditions in the forests. | minutes more. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted to get. Mr. COLE. I was going to say two minutes ago 

Mr. MANN. Now, as to the cost of production—— Mr. MANN. I will not yield for a statement. 


Mr. COLE. Just one statement. 
Mr. MANN. For a question, but not for a statement. 


Mr. SWASEY. I do not like to take up the gentleman’s time, 
and I would like to have him conclude if it takes all the after- 


noon - Te | Mr. SWASEY. I will say for the information 
Mr. MANN. I know, but I do not think it is fair to the} Phe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
others, and I am not willing to do it. | declines to vield. Te . MANN J 
Mr. SWASEY. Let the others suffer. | Mr. MANN. I would hay biecti 
1S —— Mr. MANN, l ave no objection, but time can not ru 
Mr. MANN. I never have gone on that principle. forever. —— , a oe ae 
Mr. SWASEY. We enjoy this very much, and it is instructive. | Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a request 


What I want to know is, Have you considered the growth of| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} 

poplar and hemlock and fir in your calculations? has the floor. ais a 7 
Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman from Ilinois kindls 
Mr. SWASEY. And have you ascertained how long or old a | yield to me to make a request? I want to request that he h 

poplar tree would be to be employed for pulp wood; that is, 8 more time. 

anches, Say, at the ground? Mr. MANN. And that I shall object to. I do not wish t 
Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman that quaking | be selfish. I do not desire to take the time of tl 


aspen, called “ poplar,” is not used to any extent in the ground- | when the Chairman has so many gentlemen on his tet ort . 

wood process. It is used in the soda process. There is no | to be recognized to discuss other questions in the t ‘rift | i 

doubt we can furnish all the trees and all the pulp wood that is} Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the comn ittee h si “a allel 

necessary in the United States for the manufacture of soda | the matter. v> ae TF , aad hea Ti 

fiber, whether it be poplar or whether it be other kinds of Mr. MANN. While it would be to 1 

trees, whether hard or soft. The poplar trees does not grow | the discussion all the afternoon, and might be to a few 

very rapidly except when young; the cottonwood tree does | men. | ‘ome tans th aaa would foo! oa aaa - hi : = i a . 

grow very rapidly. The quaking aspen or poplar grows all | the floor, and thev ee, eee aenhiaieaiienes ree ; 

over the mountains of the West, of small size, and never gets | ens a a x + re . ; 

very large. It never grows very large as a rule in the moun- | ..-0 if the gentlemen will pardon me, I will say that we had 
od. a. ae u investigations made in 15 eastern paper mills. in 3 wester 

tains. As you go far north it grows large, and as you get up aver milla. and it : n ~ = en enenan 

toward Hudson Bay the poplar becomes a majestic tree. — mam, ane In several ¢ mad an paper mills—these o é 

: | having been run for a number of years—making co risous 








Some fairly large aspen or poplar trees are found in New | from 1895 to 1907. The Boot! iT) Ores al 
Hampshire and Maine, but as a rule the tree does not grow to | ¢ajr sample as i odors che . he ai ar = Se ae 
very large size even there, and it is generally of a smaller size probably could aie paper - aes Pte scent at seg i a 
in any place south of there. mill in Canada. In the paper m Is which we |] os aan ed 

Mr. SWASEY. I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Chair- | we took several—three—fair samples of Ww a te NN 
man, if when the discovery was made poplar was not the wood | examined 17 eastern catenins 2 Nis and 15 1 aie a 
that was exclusively used, and whether or not it is the fiber | It has been asuerted that the labor ‘elas ae “4% “ eae 

| . . = . . ~s sheet’ : 


that is used now everywhere for the best quality of paper? the United States than in Canada. I have not time to 
Mr. MANN. It is used for soda pulp, as I said to the gentle- | that subject very extensively. In my opin on from the a norts 
man. I do not think they make a great deal of soda fiber in | which are made to us. both as to the daily wage and the cost of 


the gentleman's State, compared with some other places. production, I am prepared to say that the daily wage | ! 
We had an investigation made of the actual labor cost, the | the Canadian mills is about the same as paid in the Amet 
wages paid, and the cost of production in this country and in| mill. I am inclined to think that the daily wage on an average 


Canada, and, I may say, in some other countries, by experts in | is somewhat less in the Canadian mills than in the American 
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On the other hand, the labor cost of production of | The following table shows the labor cost for each ton of sul- 
gr 1 wood and sulphite paper generally is more in Canada | phite fiber produced: 

t! the United States. While, on the whole, the daily wage Sulphite fber 
: . : ‘ aie . : phite er. 
on an average may be slightly less in Canada, the efficiency is , A 
d bly less in Canada. Many of the skilled workmen in 1900. 
the paper mills of Canada are brought from the United States, | _—_- J a nnshicainitinisiiatiapeiaia a inci 
0 1 average the daily wage in the Canadian mills is higher - “a ¢ ; 
t] 1 the United States. In the eastern mills it is higher ">? ton eS _ —— 
than the western, and in the Canadian it is higher than in the first work in forest). 
enstern mil » ~— ee 
Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield to a question there? Total 
° : ei 
Mr. MANN. No; I would like to make a statement: I have In forest | In sulphite wages, per 
ce os oper: ~? 
not ne to yield. I hope the gentleman will understand. — — ton. 
from the examination which we made through our labor- | ————— - —_— - ~ 
b reau @xyn rts, of the cost of production in various of the pulp}, a iE eae < Ste ee $4.13 | $4.65 $8.79 
nd paper mills comprising mills which produce about one-half | 2---.____- ES achisbicaindiancnapenaiiaciaiel 4.65 4.63 9.28 
of the news print paper in the United States, and which mills | ; wo---e- at 5.01 9.47 
: "ee ; : ; ae oe sctkiadbialiieleisses dbadiidloatiediddas’ 61 5.35 9.96 
are probably fair examples of all of the eee: GU OP PA. cananauonontansaiivamauusal 5.46 | 458 on 06 
recently constructed, we find the following figures, giving the | 6-----------.-.--_-_____._________-__-__-____- 4.82 | 5.63 | 10.45 
ivernge labor cost for each ton of paper produced : Fem ecorensconesonccccsoensccoseassesosoncosceces } 5.35 5.37 | 10.72 
News print paper 1907. —— ieee » 
(The numbering of the mills is not the same in the different tables.) | 1905 
=a a Sica i 
Average amount of wages paid in producing 1 ton of 
| news print paper (from first work in forest). i telndatidhaatietamnaine ‘ndatstdcmasieteaiaammemaian $5.64 $4.86 $10.50 
| 9 SE EPIRA ERIE CR AE 3.26 5.74 12.00 
| aa nrsaienn ‘ 5. 94 5.73 | 11.67 
| Wages in forest { a aici ‘ 2 6.48 6.29 | 12.77 
! operat Ww 4 Ch odcccneeaennebndliinnnaheninadaaaaaine 7.62 0.14 12.76 
| ages in r. . e ae ca a re ‘ 4.26 4.91 17 
} Wages ages ir ota } ae ‘ 
} ground ee Ww 1s — Total 1 7 Re on 7.76 6.16 l 2 
| wood tai pape wage | 
| FX , mill mill pe ’ —_ — — —_ - 
| grouna | Forsul-| mill. , ui. | per ton. — sa 
| wood paw 1907 
1 $2.57 $1.94 $1.69 $1.69 $3.88 I Ea i a es | $6.56 | $6.00 | $12.56 
- 2 1.74 2.24 1.35 1.37 13.0 sella astiaiadatial ? 7.29 eo | 13.04 
i 1.77 | ».80 1.¢ 4.46 MIM SN ee se, ee ee in ae ; 5.96 | 11.92 
{ 3.40 1.50 u 7.3 4.99 13.99 NE AEP AIS Bo | 6.88 | 14.99 
‘ 1.99 l 1.55 +.09 SIN ie ct ee as ee 8. 6.12 | 13.31 
( 3.4 Lei 1. i IS a iat il 6.15 | 6.55 | 12.70 
; 1.¢ 3 l : l SERS REST IDE ERODE IE LER VET: 8.97 la || 16.78 
g 3.5 1.75 2.60 1.36 { 1 Se 
1.09 2.22 1.7 5.44 17.03 ens FE iiss ititiniinicaSile eae 7.071 6.184 13.25. 
1 2.89 1.64 ) 1.4 g 12.88 
j 2 1.98 ? 09 1.86 44 12.8 — — — —— ee —— 
41 | 1.68 2.0 1.79 6 1 
84 2.0: 2.92 1.59 85 | 16. If we assume, for the purpose of comparison, that the mills 
4 - - on aco ». 46 | eo use SO per cent of ground wood and 25 per cent of sulphite in 
8 1.9 » 40 Ls + 13. producing news print paper, we get the following comparison of 
‘ 2.18 | 23 | 1.90 ).03 16.47 | cost, referring by the easterr and western mills to the statement 
S | 2.40 9 ‘ { . . 
1.79 2.4 e. id 14 just cited: 
on : , 1.88 a 1.48 4.58 J Labor cost per ton of news paper from rough wood to the paper. 
{ 1. > 18 1.66 3.68 11.74 : f ’ o , 
: ‘ 1.86 2.4 1 50 446 1 LABOR IN GROUND-WOOD MILL. 
15 eastern mills achstnbicnietausebatiiiiiiee 7 sats atm Soe ae 
The following table shows the labor cost for euch ton of | 3 ae Te mills - - -<--—- > ---- 2.18 
rage, 18 mills kissin tiaeabh aukilenia ‘ ar, 
ground wood produce | eee, _ 5 o ‘? a ae » pif 
( ” d pulp, 1907 | St. Regis mil . ne " 2. 06 
International Paper Company's mills_—- . . Se 
Average amot vages paid in LABOR IN SULPHITE MILL, 
produci l i-wood | 
pulp (i t h rest 115 eastern mills_____- Seach icine labiieiiae nachna 1.48 
| 3 western mills____- ini ctgplpa ced 1. 66 
, Average, 18 mills 7 nian . iiinliiadtadatiainaidteaie :, 
In forest r 1 Total St. Regis mill . = . eae . 
operat - ; | Wages, per | International Paper Company's mills__- a 
ton. Booth mill__- ~—. ee iibeiaie < eed 1. 8 
— LABOR IN PAPER MILL. 
R23 ¢ Fr 243 | J ~ - 
a - ee eg ee ee 
. a 3 western mills tae alninditiuhdes animale . i >. 68 
4 om aan Average, 18 United States mills___ ——S ae 
, > an St. Regis mill aie ; ium (200 
as fl : ae International Paper Company's mills a ieielabindals 1. 72 
> on 4.96 sooth mill - armen a = - 4.57 
oe ~ 3-4 | TOTAL LABOR COST, AS SHOWN ABOVE, FROM THE ROUGH WOOD TO THE 
419 am 7 OT PAPER. 
4.30 ss | 7.18 15 eastern mills__ seit ai ieinciedtitaciatlgicicicaspiaplcauamliidilaiiniigial 
3.15 6.22 3 western mills as . intention 

5 4.04 S 7.02 Ns I, OO tian 

‘ 4.04 6.50 St. Regis mill sana ldinibaatondhin 

4 UI } 6.61 International Paper Company's mills isiciaaaaiaianmdll iceman 

0.50 ! (24 Booth mill. ¥ eudndindbepindaiinsinentiiaiie " —_ = —_ 
‘ 4.80 { 8.97 
8 . l 6.84 a : ' : . 

4.68 8.00 The committee obtained and have published wages paid by 
) 4.85 , 8.64 | occupations in pulp and paper mills, both in the eastern and 
Ave f eastern mulls 4.17 - f-a8 western mills of the United States and in Canadian mills. From 
A\ ‘ weste mills 2.83 ‘ 5.44 | : Si “ ; 
mean mills 4018 106 7.014 | that statement I take the following figures, which I call to your 





4 | attention. 
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Wages, 1907, covering 15 eastern, 3 western, and 3 Canadian news print | then com? tres his corrected cost of . Sins 
ills; ie, eastern, 3 western, and 3 Canadian ground-wood milis; 7 ; F . 
ted States and 2 Canadian sulphite mills. 


} } netic . > 
Occupation. Eastern. | Western. Canadian. duction of the International Paper Company. | 





a eae | wo ind sulphite in the irket a d ‘ 
et isin cctininieicrtininctitinen | 9256 | 92 84 | $8.50 to 32 | = l . d pt l mal ! ' 
[se a a | 1.77 | 1.72 1.75 to 1.04 | re than the cost of ruc : , 
Machine tend I 3.591 4 2} d 1. Of e, in : 
haa ee a i 3.5 { to rse, Y 3 
| kt ler as ae ae >on | 9.95 Ito 2.46 ‘ y ¢ e . 
Setar a aie cu nate 7 1.79 | 1.64} 2.00 to 1 +) ; ao 
i and it aan 1.74 1.35} 1 to 1 that cost t for the 
H 1e1 2.43 2.19} 2.20 to 2.00} and s h pure! ! 
| = ‘ >~ > 1 i L’? } Ww f S 
rie dern 7 j D ) 
} . prod { , ( 
( - 173 ; pro 
S I 1.23 t pare t eost f \ 
H } ? ; 1.97 ¢ In ' 
: 1.72 1.54 : ’ 
t = . 3.19 > * = l V es a ( t 
( 2.51 >. 50 Y d vy. ‘ 
( >] - . 1.79 1.65 1 } Il 
nan 1.81 1 I ete : ) 
\ T vood 1.73 1.69} 1 wood L oo 
I yers ! 1.7 I , ] » tl Int Pr ( Ss 
I ~ | 1.71 1.72 Be 
. 1.74 1.8 i to t i I ay l 
; su 
— | 
I have given you a statement of the wage cost per tf OL | 
ground wood, per ton of sulphite, and per ton of paper in cer . . 
ta mills. I have already stated to you the wage cost in the | Rooth used 76.5 r ¢ t 1 1 
three named mills per ton of paper, but this following statement | of sulphit HH gerol ; ! 
. , . . | | - S a ‘ 
is cost per ton of product in each of those mills: te $20.86 ! \ d ' 
We t ft I 1 
{ILI | ~ 
Ee n mills --.-. $3.05 | Ot l 
VW 1 m a . . ann ~ é j 
\ ‘ "0 U1 dS es 1 s 7 ; ) } 
Ss it mill - 2. 9 
tional Paper Company mill 2.st | On the nput ould 
> ™m - = - = ) S i) T ot | ‘ 
ie SULPHITI [ILI ; _ I i \ 1 i lil re 3 
WN mills 5 at “ 6.55 i dl be 
AY 5% ls —_— t| ‘ 
St. Regis mill ' } } 
Int ion Paper Compa mil . = 
Boot sulphite i] l ) 
PAI 4 LILL. 
1 tern mills a a a j { 
We rn milis . ‘a = ae ee = is i 
v ge, 18 mills ‘ . 4.46 | Boot 
St. Regis mil! : itera a _ 4.00 ( 1 \ l 
Interr itional 1’ ( ny rv nills 7 i 7 | = 
B h paper 1! | “ i ; . <—£e ‘ 
We obtained figures showing the cost of production in var Ss 
mills, and I give to you a comparison between the Internat 
Paper Company mills, the St. Regis mills, and the Booth n " Mr. Hast ‘. tho f f the R 
as follows: ; iia ; “: 
Cnet af araduatins ‘ OL | ‘ t New \Y k ¢ 3 § 
I 1 t ] it ‘ T 1 P 
‘ » PBI . ; 
is me i p , f 
International Paper Co } — ] — 
St. Regis 7 ) PS ewe. 3 5 
L ssa ae 11 ; ] } % ( ! 
PER ( s is b t 
Int« itional P Compa —— j dus r tus t 
‘ ] is ! uling tik ( 
B Oo 8 . ty » % 
N vs i IN PAPER PEI TON ~~ ‘ 
Inti itional l er ¢ mpan g 1? or ~ oe _ 
Int tional Vaper ¢ pany, Hudson River mill a ; 
Gould VP pe ( pan a. ’ ( in | c ~s 76 { 
St egis. ae »| Poe s st t ] 
= } _ eT ) 1, 80 \I | oe ( j 
Lisbon Falls ? a —— oF on WAS DI 
Booth m ; 1 ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for ten minutes more. fact tl ‘ i 
The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the request will be I a tea Stat 
granted. The Chair hears no objection, oan 
Mr. MANN. Let me give you a comparison of the cost of pro d Phat is 
duction per ton of news print paper between the Internationa! Vir. Cowles ¢ { f 
Paper Company mills and the Booth mills, as both have reported | @ ties of s fore l i Ss 
to our committee: it t l I I t 
| t \ | ‘ 
Cost of production per ton of news paper by Internati al P ‘ ( , ( ada, 
pany and Booth compared | v ’ " f . 
ter ‘ , . i : ‘ eTaeg COs ( ci 
International Paper Compary, for news $33. 42 depreciation or int + +] 
Average, all kind es a tion OF 
Booth. for news " gH. February. 1 : 
a - ™ | Booth 1 from Dec 7 
Mr. Hastings, in letter to the Ways and Means Committee, | same . 3 $34.1 | 
calls attention to the fact that in giving his statement of cost per | pn ‘ 
: > ‘ . : ‘ hil t 
ton of paper Booth charges more for the ground wood and sul- betwee $31.52 for ! j 
phite entering into a ton than would appear proper from the | ne 1 of Ma Os, A S 
cost of preduction of sulphite and ground wood as returned by | tion was bet 300.62 ' 
. . ‘ = eens j on ye () 
him. In this respect Mr. Hastings is correct. Mr. Hastings $34.13 for the of | M) 
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Mr. Hastings, in his letter to the Ways and Means Committee. 


undertakes to show that the Booth mills could afford to sell 
their product for $5 a ton over the unit cost of production to 
them, assuming that they made all of their own ground wood 


#nd sulphite and purchased none. 
applied to the International Paper Company, they should add 
so to the cost of production of paper in their mills on the as- 
sumption of the manufacture of all ground wood and sulphite, 


If the same rule should be 


making a total cost per ton, as J have shown, of 929.28; with $5 
added, makes $34.28. Mr. Hastings’s argument would tend to 


show that tbe International Company should sell all their paper 
on the basis of $34.28 f, o. b. cars at the mills. I do not in- 
dorse the statement or the figures or the basis of sale or profit, 
ind I am sure that the International Paper Company will ap- 
preciate the absurdity of the argument and statements made by 
Mr. Hastings, president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, in this particular matter when his reasoning is ap- 
plied to their goods. 

If Mr. Hastings were correct in his argument. no Canadian 
mill could afford to compete in the markets of the United States 
with the International Paper Company, and it should be noted 
that the cost of production at the Booth and International mills 
hot include interest, depreciation, of selling, and 
various other items of that character in connection with in- 
debtedness, administration, and sale of product. 

Just a few words on the cost of Canadian pulp wood, 


as 


does cost 


COST OF PULP Woop. 

The Booth mills at Ottawa, Canada, paid $8 per rough cord 
for pulp wood in log lengths at the mill during 1908. As shown 
by the returns to the special committee from the pulp and paper 
manufacturers using 1,677,000 cords of pulp wood for 1907, the 
average price per cord was $7.76. In Maine, seven establish- 
nents, using 125,000 cords, reported the average price as $6.81: 
in New Hampshire, eight establishments reported the average 
price as $7.89; while some of the large mills, like the Great 
Northern Company, W. H. Parsons & Co., and the Berlin Mills 
Company, refused to make out the schedules for the committee, 
yet the other companies reporting in Maine and New Hampshire 
show that the price paid for pulp wood in those States was not 
high. When the Wisconsin mills in 1907 purchased 50,000 cords 
of spruce pulp wood in Quebec they paid $6.50 per cord f. o, b. 
cars there. The Wisconsin mills paid $6.50 f. o. b. ears in 
Quebec early in the year 1907 before the scare about wood com- 
imenced, while the average price paid in Maine during that year 
was $6.81 at the mill. 

Certainly $6.50 per cord in Quebec on cars at the shipping 
point is not a lower price than $6.81 in Maine delivered at the 
mill. 

Most of the pulp-wood forests in Canada are on public lands. 
These public lands are owned in Ontario and Quebec and 
some of the other Provinces by the provincial £overnment and 
are called “crown lands.” In the Provinces east of Ontario 
large quantities of the crown-land forests have been sold and 
aire owned by American pulp and paper manufacturers under 
certain conditions. In order to obtain the rights which such 
sales give the purchasers must pay down a certain amount at 
the time of Then they have 
wood under certain restric tions, paying a Stumpage charge or 
much per cord or thousand feet. This stumpage charge, 
under existing contracts and regulations, amounts to 65 cents 
per cord. If the pulp wood be exported, the full stumpage 
charge is required. If the pulp wood be consumed within the 
Dominion of Canada, a rebate of 25 cents per cord is allowed. 
The agreement for the existing rates of stumpage charge on 
such crown lands will soon expire. We believe it is the present 


sale. 


SO 


fixed policy of the Quebec Province, where most of the pulp 
wood now comes from, to increase the stumpage charge very 
materially upon the expiration of the present agreement or 


regulation, which expires next year or in 1911, and it is very 
likely that if no change were made in our tariff provisions 
that the differential in favor of Canadian manufacturers would 
be considerably increased. If that should happen by reason of 
our keeping our tariff basis as at present, it would very se- 
riously handicap, if not destroy, those pulp and paper mills 
now dependent upon Canadian supply. On the other hand, if 
the recommendations of the special committee become effective. 
the discrimination as to Canadian pulp wood against American 
mills will cease, and when the stumpage rates are increased by 
the Quebec government it is probable that the Canadian mills 
will pay as much or more for pulp wood than any of the Ameri- 
can mills now pay, and that the price of pulp wood, both in 
Canada and the United States, will be considerably enhanced. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to say a word or two in regard 
to the manufacture of paper from cornstalks, as that seems 
to be a popular subject in the press and in ordinary conversa 
tion and discussion, It is perfectly practicable to make paper 








the right to cut the pulp | 
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from cornstalks. In my opinion it is to-day commercially im- 
possible to make it profitably. It is certain that it can not be 
made in competition with cheap print paper manufactured 
mainly from ground spruce wood. One cord of green spruce 
wood weighs about 2 tons. One ton of cornstalks will occupy 
the space of several cords. A pulp and paper mill is con- 
structed upon some magnitude. It is hot possible to supply it 
with material by simply hauling in that material on wagons 
from closely adjacent territory. The material must either be 
brought in by water or by rail, and when it comes to assem- 
bling material the space which is to be occupied on the cars 
has much to do with the cost of transportation. Up to date 
it is not found safe to bale cornstalks, because they heat and 
mould. From a cord of spruce wood we get about 2,000 pounds 
of ground wood. From a ton of cornstalks, occupying several 
cords in space, we get S50 pounds of a sort of pulp, most of 
Which is pith, and which so far can not be utilized in the manu- 
facture of paper. From a ton of cornstalks we get, by the 
soda process, from 250 to 200 pounds of good soda fiber, which 
makes good paper: but the process is much too expensive to be 
a commercial success, The manufacture of pulp and paper 
from cornstalks as an experiment has been carried on for 
inany years from time to time, but I have no hesitation in 
stating that cornstalk paper can never be used to replace the 
present spruce-wood cheap print paper so largely used by the 
hewspapers, 

Mr. Chairman, I have now occupied an hour and a half of the 
time of the House, and although various gentlemen have been 
kind enough to urge me to proceed, and although from the long 
investigation which I have carried on it would be very easy for 
me to continue giving information which might prove of interest 
to the House, yet I feel, in justice to others who desire to debate 
other questions which are in controversy in this House, that I 
ought not to continue longer: and I have therefore resisted the 
offer of various gentlemen to secure me unlimited time to speak, 

Mr. Chairman, I ean only say, in conclusion, that in the be- 
lief of the special committee, and certainly in my own belief, 
the proposition which we recommended in our report, and which 
has been incorporated in the Payne tariff bill now before us, 
Will not injure a single pulp or paper mill in the United States 
run with a proper business management. It will not transfer 
the paper-making industry to Canada. It offers to treat Canada 
fairly; it offers to give the Canadian forests an opportunity 
for being used by the American manufacturer under fair condi- 
tions, and to give to the Canadian manufacturer a better mar- 
ket for his pulp and paper product. 

But the country will constantly require an additional produe- 
tion of pulp and paper. Two or three years ago the pulp and 
paper mills of the United States were pressed to their utimost 
capacity, and even then were not making large profits. Wider 
the proposition which is incorporated now in the tariff bill we 
offer to exchange with Canada a freer market for her pulp and 
paper products for a freer and fuller opportunity of securing 
from her the raw material with which to maintain our own 
pulp and paper mills. 

Mr. Chairman, the time will never come when it is possible 
to manufacture either pulp or paper as cheaply in Canada ss it 
can how be made in the United States in a modern. up-to-date 
mill, advantageously located. The cost of installation of a new 
paper and pulp mill in Canada is now, and probably always will 
be, greater in Canada than it is in most portions of the United 
States. It is not impossible that as time goes on and the water- 
powers of this country become too valuable to be used in grind- 
ing wood into pulp, a considerable share of ground wood pulp 
making may be transferred to the remoter regions of Canada. 
That may be an evolution which is possible and probable. It 
would come whether the tariff law be changed or not. 

But, after all, it is well for us to remember that the great 
newspapers of the country, as well as the small ones, deserve 
some consideration. They can not well make slight increases 
in the selling prices of their product. It is in the interest of 
all of our people if we can, without injury to our manufacturing 
establishments, maintain a cheap cost and selling price for that 
product more universally consumed and used by our people than 
any other product of the land, which is cheap print paper. 

As I stated in the report which I submitted te the House, I 
believe the suggestions which we have made and which are in 
the bill now pending before us, are fair to the manufacturer, 
fair to the consumer, fair to the mills of the United States, 
fair to the mills of Canada, fair to the timber owners of the 
United States, and fair to the timber owners of Canada. The 


conclusion we reached was reached with an honest desire to do 
that which is right between man and man, and I hope and trust 
and Means Committee in- 
recommendation in the present bill shall 
[Continued applause. ] 


that the provision which the Ways 
corporated upon our 


stay in the bill until it becomes a law. 
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Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, in discussing the Payne tariff | beneficiaries of the protective tariff « d have th W t 
tax bill now under consideration, I meet the subject impartially, | tariff taxes would be practically | hibitive, and tl Gove 
with an open mind, and without political prejudice. What I | ment then would derive little, if v, re\ f } 
shall say on the subject is based on much study, careful obser tion. We can make the tariff rat so high that there \ l 
vation, and sincere conviction. I have no ax to grind, no cor- | no importations, and then rey w into rt y 
porate taskmasters to serve. I represent no interests on the | of the Government. That s to 1 ol 
floor of the House of Representatives but the people’s interests. | Republican leaders in the Hous » far, a s 3 y 
[ am for the greatest good to the greatest number; I speak for | Schedules in the Pay bill ( l. 
the in people of the land, for the wage-earners, for the pro | M Chairman, we knov yond all cont that 
due and for the consumers of our country. These good peo he tariff is a tax; and, b dispute, tl the « 
ple have no lobby here, but they are sorely in need, it seems to | ay the tax ‘I most tter dare 1 
me, at this critical time, of friends and advocates in Congress. | dispute t { S ol 
They are the people who pay the taxes, and they hay me | tective taxation f ’ 
ri ; in my opinion, that the Congress should protect and safe on for prot ss ( t ! 
guard in framing the tax laws of the country. bs >I ‘ ' 

honest folk of my district ask for no special legis on | on I t NO ] - 

they seek no governmental aid; they invoke the infliction » | best interests 
tyrannical tax at the expense of all the other people of the l. wan 1c i —" . 5 I 
They demand equal rights to all and the same opportunities for | * urdens of ¢ 
all. They insist on impartial justice to all the pe » in every | ' ige-earner OF 1 country. PP 
section of the country in all national legislation ecia \ | robbery—undemocrat un-Al 
it comes to that most important of all law king—tariff | * ely indefensible ‘Al S uc s 
taxation. | V} Republicans ad 

* IT am proud of my co istituen v. Is ll lIwavs "ht for | tariff schedules of t I> icy a \\ l l ! 
their rights. I glory in the fact that the the district | ° Cari tax 
I ve the honor to represent on the fi of Congress of | Be comtrary MN increases ta id 
t] United States believe in equal rights ill and spe l ‘y bill demo — - 
2 leges to non I stand on that platform, and in Congress os wa = to tari xr 
‘ t of ¢ gress I shall always strive to do my best to liv Te s 
up to that fundamental principle, which, in my opinion, is the | he people ol > COURLFY : 
abiding hope of America; and always was, and I trust ever w | om last « cant 
be, the star of inspiration of the greatest and the grandest | “! worernnens . ; 
people recorded in all the glorious annals of time. [Applause. } e toa ct 

Mr, Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee has been in CSsaTles 0! . 
session for many months endeavoring to frame a new tariff : L cl 
tax law. Its members, we are told, have labored most indus- | ° House have 
triously, but what have they brought forth? Like the mountain : tAXeS ¢ 
in the fable, it seems to me, the Ways and Means Committee | ®! 1 is worse : eae - = 
has labored and brought forth a mouse in the shape of t! M at . : 
Payne bill—a miserable makeshift and the merest apology f hedules in the Dingley 
re tariff reform. There is not a line in the Payne tax | I ssert with ct 
that will give relief to the overburdened taxpayers of ayne bill it pre 
country. There is not a schedule in all the voluminous me burd XI rs 
ure that will give hope for a reduction of taxes on the ne pressed of 1 | I 
saries of life to the oppressed consumers of the land. It is | ° es of L to ¢ if J 
true, howe that here and there a slight reduction is made mom ( 
the tariff 1 on certain trust-made articles, but wherev could become a vi ‘ ; re 
a reduction has been made in any schedule the tax is left s the ninety 1 of oul t i 
( high to ord iple protection to the special interes r | ¢ H Repre 

most cases the tax is still prohibitive. So that th Ss ho more nce fo : } 
( ! e! will receive ho more revenue by reason of the f { tW its present s! t ' 
( i dules in the present law have been slightly | of the Ways and Me SA 
! d e Payne bill. world like Elijah of old 

\ mat of fact, the Payne bill imposes addit l Che truth of the 1 : t 

{ on the necessaries of life to a greater extent than | will pass the House in s 
if ll every submitted to Congress. I have mad ite; it will be debated and the 
ful comparison between the schedules of the Dingley t will then be passed by t > 
w on the statute books, and the Payne bill, now under | fr the Senate the R 
( ideration, and in my opinion the present tax law, bad a be ab 01 g eS 3 
\ w it to be, is much better for the people of the « r f the two Ho ’ 

all, than the bill now before the House we 1 be e must ] 
if re ¢ d into law in its present shape. In the President r 1 
of ‘ rast friend of the people can consistently si tj; tl 

’ Its injustice to the consumers of the land \ 

! ov undoing. There is no itator so successful as is the 
J . and the bill now under consideration is the most EF Con ‘ 
j d the most vicious tax bill in all our history, and \ \ few s R S t 
be ne a law just as it is, the people all over the country \y 1 s wryers, e | 
| tly «ce 1d its repeal. [Applause on the Democr: vy bill, and it ll be r te 

e fo » Hor | just = 1 as 

Sir, the debate thus far in this House on the Payne tax bill has | Senate. W he bill will | 

ssed me w the farsighted wisdom of the observation of | the Presid for |! ( 

a fermer D ratic candidate for the Presidency—that the | Pr ¢ wis 1 of t 
tariff is : issue. This is essentially true so far as the is fi ly ¥ 1 on the 
§ sh b ries of the tariff are concerned. But in a large law, and the | i 
sense this is not so, for the reason that in the last analysis | for its enact t 
the tariff affects all the people, and the people in the end pay Mr. Chair1 [ 
all the tariff taxes, regardless of the profits and the advantages | tax bill. It is an i 
to the beneficiaries, i sha I S lega :7 

\fter all, tariff taxation is largely a question of whose ox is | 1 e ever introd 1 in ¢ 
gored. What a spectacle is witnessed here in the construction el eces f f l ' 
of this tariff bill! From one end of the country to the other we pressed taxpayers of 
hear the insistent demand of the selfish beneficiaries of prote r tell I t 
tion clamoring for more protection. They are never satisfied. l th ( ( 
Like the horse leech, they never get enough. If the greedy nd h s high the b ( 
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breakfast table. It discriminates against the many for the 
benefit of the few, and violates every principle of equality, and 
of justice, and of democracy. It is a revision of the 


taxes upward and not downward. It repudiates the platform 


of the Republican party. It scorns the promises and laughs at 
the professions made by President Taft to the people in the last 
campnign. It is a protection measure from end to end. It is 
for the trusts, and the trusts are for it. No monopoly in the 
country is opposed to it. No standpatter repudiates it. The 


measure is quite satisfactory to every interest but the interest 
of plain people who must pay all the taxes in the long run. 
It is a bill to tax poverty and not wealth, and if it ever becomes 
a law in its present shape it will be the saddest disappointment 
of the century to the American people. The people have asked 
for bread: the Republicans now give them a stone. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in great hopes that the Payne bill would 
meet the anxious expectations of the taxpayers of our country. 
1 had indulged the hallucination that the Republican leaders in 
Congress would rise to the occasion, keep their promises, and 
give the people of the country a genuine revenue reform law 
that would do substantial justice to the consumers, to the wage- 
eurners, and to all interests concerned. I expected to see idle 
wealth, as well as honest toil, compelled to pay its just share 
of the burdens of government. ‘To-day idle wealth practically 
escapes taxation, and it receives more governmental protection 
than any other single thing in all the land. At present idle 
wealth contributes practically nothing to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, while honest toil contributes far more than its just 
share. | Applause. | 

The Payne bill is unjust in its discrimination against the toil- 
ers; it is unfair in its impositions on the producers; and it 
unconscionable in its tvranny to the consumers of the country. 

After making a most careful comparison of the schedules con- 
tained in the iniquitous measure now before the House, known 
as the “ Payne bill,” with those on the statute book, known as 
the *“ Dingley law,” I say, and I defy successful contradiction, 
that so far as the consumers and the taxpayers of the land are 
concerned this Payne bill is infinitely worse, and a great deal 
more detrimental, than the present Dingley law. In other words, 
the Payne measure increases the taxes on the necessaries of life 
all along the line, and I am unalterably opposed to putting any 
more burdens on the poor man’s breakfast table. If additional 
revenues are necessary to promote the general welfare of the 
Government I want to raise, in so far as possible, these addi- 
tional revenues by taxing idle wealth and not honest poverty. 
Let us make wealth as well as toil pay its just share of the 
expenses of the Government. We must tax wealth and not 
poverty. We should legislate for all the people and not for the 
greedy few. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, it was with much satisfaction that I listened last year to 
the promises of the Republicans that they would frame a new 
tariff tax bill to materially reduce the burdens of the ordinary 
householder, but they have not done so, and I confess I am 
greatly disappointed. The Payne bill is a shallow pretense. I 
had indulged the hope that these reductions would be accom- 
plished by writing in the bill a provision for a graduated 
income tax and a graduated inheritance tax. I am in favor of 
this kind of a tax. There is no doubt in my mind that such a 
tax can be enacted into law along constitutional lines and to 
meet the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. A 
graduated income tax is the fairest and most equitable tax in 
all the world, and nearly every civilized country on earth de- 
rives most of its revenue from a system of taxation on incomes. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill is a bill for class taxation in 
the most inequitable form. “ There is no tyranny,’ says Gold- 
win Smith, in his Study of History, “so constant, so searching, 
so hopeless; no tyranny which so surely makes the people its 
victims, as class taxation.” The Payne bill is class taxation 
run mad. It is against the many, and all for the few. It 
is the most vicious tax bill ever considered in America. I can 
not bring myself to believe that the Payne tax bill can possibly 
pass Congress in its present shape. Comparing it with the 
tariff tax bills of the past, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the Payne bill the worst tax measure ever submitted to 
Congress; and if it became a law in its present form, it would 
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inflict irreparable injury to most of our industries, paralyze 
our commerce, exterminate our export trade, compel us to 


issue bonds in time of peace to raise revenue for the support of 
the Government, and saddle on the poor man’s breakfast table 
burdens beyond the comprehension of the ordinary intellect. 
It would start no new industries, create no additional revenue, 
furnish no avenues for greater employment of labor. All that 
‘an be claimed for it is that it will make the selfish beneficiaries 
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of the protective-tariff system a little richer at the expense of 
all the consumers of the land. 

Sir, I trust the bill will be materially amended before it 
becomes a law. I have a number of important amendments 
I desire to offer, and I am confident if I am allowed to offer 
them they will be adopted. The question is, however, whether 
the members of the minority in this House will be permitted 
by the Speaker to submit amendments to perfect the bill. We 
are entitled to that right. I would like to know now if we 
shall have that right? I pause for an answer from some 
Member authorized to speak for the Republican leaders in 
this House. No one answers; and I am bound to assume that 
the Republican leaders will deny the Democrats the right to 
offer amendments to the Payne tax bill. What a farce it all 
is, when we consider the framing and the making of the tax 
laws for the people! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne tax bill will not curb the plunder 


of a single trust. It will not destroy monopoly. It will not 
add a dollar to the public revenue, and more revenue the 


Government must have. We have a deficit now in the ordinzry 
current expenses of the Government of about $90,000,000. The 
appropriations for the next fiscal year are over a billion dol- 
lars. It is evident that the gentlemen who framed this Payne 
bill appreciated the danger that it would not produce sufficient 
revenue for the expenses of the Government, becnuse they 
cleverly provided for the sale of $40,000,000 more of Panama 
bonds, and authorized the issue of $250,000,000 of interest- 
bearing Treasury certificates. Think of that in time of peace! 
[ Applause. ] 

The framers of the Payne bill were shrewd enough in the 
interest of the few to provide for forced loans to defray the 
current disbursements of the Government rather than to lessen 
the burdens of the consumers by reducing prohibitive duties 
and thereby making the bill a sufficient revenue producer to 
defray the expenses of the Government. 

Sir, the Payne bill is not a revenue measure. It is a pro- 
tection bill pure and simple, and the highest tax bill ever sub- 
mitted to the American Congress. It will not open the ports 
of the world for an increased sale of our products; it will not 
raise more revenue; it will not help us get our shire of the 
trade of the Orient or of Central and South America. As Mr. 
Blaine said on a similar occasion about another tariff bill, there 
is not a line in it that will open the markets of the world for 
another bushel of American wheat or another barrel of Ameri- 
ean pork. [Applause.] 

The change of method in the Payne bill in arriving at values 
of consigned goods will, according to importers, incrense the 
tax duty from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The average ad 
valorem duty upon all dutiable imports will not be decreased, 
and the most oppressive schedules will be continued to burden 
the people for years to come. Take it all in all the Payne bill 
is the most idiotic attempt of the century to reform the rev- 
enue system of the Government, and accentuates more clearly 
than talk how the moral cancer of protection has interwoven 
itself in every fiber of the body politic. The consumers of our 
country are as heavily burdened at present by protection as the 
people of France were oppressed by taxation before the revo- 
lution, and the only hope of relief lies in the downfall of the 
Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Nearly all of the tax duties proposed to be levied on the con- 
sumers of the country by the Payne tariff bill are simply in 
the nature of a surrender of the taxing power of the people 
to favored special interests which the Government clothes with 
power to levy tribute on the great body of our consumers. 
To illustrate: We will import under the Payne tax bill probably 
about $500,000,000 worth of highly protected products which 
will pay an average ad valorem rate of duty of at least 
40 per cent, while the domestic producer, by reason of the 
prohibitive or restrictive duties of the bill, through the agency 
of the trusts, will raise to the duty line the selling price 
of more than $10,000,000,000 worth of like domestic products 
to the consumers of this country. In other words, if the Payne 
tax bill should be enacted into law in its present shape, it 
will not only impose high duties upon $500,000,000 of imports, 
but in practical effect will permit a few thousand manu- 
facturers in the United States to make 90,000,000 consumers 
pay them a tribute of $4,000,000,000 in the enhanced price of their 
goods. France exempted her nobles in the eighteenth century 
from taxation, while the peasants and the middle classes 
defrayed the expenses of government. The Republicans go 
further, and delegate to a few thousand manufacturers the 
exclusive privilege of practically taxing for their own benefit 
every consumer in our land. What an injustice! What an 
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[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most important questions before 
the American people is honest tariff reform along the lines of a 
material reduction of the taxes on the necessaries of life, in or- 
der to cheapen the cost of living, and to make wealth as well as 
toil pay its just share of the burdens of government. I am in 
favor of a fair, a just, and an equitable revenue system that 
will support the Government, wisely and economically admin- 
istered, with equal justice to all and favoritism to none, having 
a jealous care for our farmers and our toilers. I believe in 
taxing the luxuries of life and exempting the necessaries of 
life in so far as possible; and to this end, as I have said, I favor 
a graduated income tax along lines that will obviate any consti- 
tutional objection. 

Sir, I am in favor of genuine tariff reform in the interests of 
the consumers of the country and for the benefit of the wage 
earners of the land. I am in favor of reducing the tariff taxes 


on the necessaries of life, and wherever they foster trusts or 
shelter monopolies. I would tax wealth more and toil less. I 
would reduce the tariff taxes on all goods, wares, and merchan- 


dise manufactured in this country and sold cheaper abroad 
than at home. I would revise the Dingley tariff schedules in a 
business way in the interests of all the peop! The Payne bill 
violat every principle of democracy It the highest pro- 
tection measure ever attempted to be written on our statute 
books. It is a bill for protection, for the sake of protection, 
and not for the sake of revenue. The Payne bill violates the 
cardinal principle of Jefferson, * Equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” 

If the Payne bill becomes a law in its present shape it will 
burden beyond the calculation of the human intellect for years 
to come the struggling people of our country. During the past 
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ten years the cost of living has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
The Payne bill will increase the cost of living about 25 per 
cent more. It taxes every necessary of life from the cradle to 
the grave. It is a bill to foster monopoly; to make a few rich 
men a little more prosperous. It will create more trusts. It 
will take from those least able to pay and give it to those most 
able to pay. It robs the many for the benefit of the few, and 
does it all under the cloak of law. It is replete with legal 
trickery, full of concealed jokers, ambiguous in phraseology, and 


nearly every schedule contains a subtle discrimination incom 
prehe nsible to the ordinary mind. 

I am opposed to these unjust discriminations. The 
cease. Wealth as well as brawn must be taxed, and 
just share of the burdens of the Government. I am in 
true reform in tariff taxation—a revision that will do substan 
tial justice to all interests concerned and not rob the many for 
the benefit of the few and saddle all the burdens of government 
on the poor man’s back. 

The selfishness of the beneficiaries of the protected industries 
of the country who have waxed fat during the past quarter of a 
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century through the unjust discriminations of Republican tariff 
policies was never better illustrated than in the Payne bill 
Readi: the bill in the light of these unjust exactions one is 
forcibly reminded of Goldsmith’s line—‘ laws grind the poor 
and h men rule the law.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, for more than ten years the increasing cost of 


living, has 
been immediate, the most pressing, and the most uni 
vyersally observed fact about economic conditions in this country. 


mounting higher and higher each succeeding year, 
the most 


Duri ill this period, while the cost of the necessaries of life 
has been growing more and more oppressive, the promise has 


} 
been he 

’ 
around 


these 


the Republicans that when the country got 
evision something would be done to remedy 
And what is the result? The mockery of the 
Payne bill—to make matters worse instead of better. The peo 
ple are tired of being humbugged. They have lost confidence in 
the willingness of invested capital to divide up on ai 
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1 equitable 
basis with productive labor. Sad experience has tat then 
better. ‘The tremendous development of the great trusts: tl 
annual multiplication of multimillionaires; the heaping up of 
what Mr. Roosevelt so aptly called “ swollen fortunes; the sys 
tematic overcapitalization of all kinds of enterprises; the con 
solidation of management and the centralization of ownership: 
the advancing of prices, in too many cases out of all reason, of 





the necessaries of life—all these things have caused a widespre: 
distrust of the long-heralded philanthropic spirit of the 
beneficiaries of protection. 

Sir, I warn the makers of the Payne tariff-tax bill against 
the dangers of further unduly imposing on the patience and 
the credulity and the confidence of the American people. It a 
fact which can not be successfully denied that the plain people 
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How long will the people submit to the iniquity? | of the country are greatiy dissatisfied with present conditions, 


and with existing tariff-tax laws. have been 
demanding relief for years. They anxiously iz to 
escape the tyranny of the selfish beneficiaries of Republican pro 
they a under the burdens of < 
taxation, they are greatly inted with the provisions 
the Payne tax bill. The Members of the House are no 

ing from their constituents in no Lil 
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bill is the merest pretense. The protests against it are co Q 
in fast and furious from the cor Is of the West, f ‘ 
cotton fields of the South, from ers of the Interm« t 
States, from the people on t ie pe, and from tl 
payers and the consumers ge v fi one end of the untry 
to the other, all crying out ag st 1 iniquities of the I 
bill, in which nearly every schedu s written for the few sh 
beneficiaries and against the general welfare of all the peopl 

What ‘Vould the people of the country say if the Demo t 
had proypwvsed such an iniquitous measur f class tio 
And what will the people do with the Republican party that ! 
promised so much relief, and now proposes to gt t \ 
nothing, but on the contrary is striving to make the b! 
of the people greater and heavier than they ever w | 
As I have said, I do not believe the Payne riff-tax | { 
enacted into law in its present shape. I hope for | 
ere this session of Congress adjourns; but if it were, 
be the tax crime of all the ages, and would doom the Re 


party in the next campaign to the most signal defeat in a 
history, and bring about a Democratic Congress dat 
years hence elect a Democratic President [A] f ‘ 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans l s ! 
have boasted for years of the bene s of Tr) ey 
tax law, which is now the existing revs ‘ . dl 
which the Payne bill is intended to rej; l Se I 
have never been able to appreciate the | ence of Din \ 
law I was a Member of Congress w ! ] nd I ' 
glad to say I voted against it It ef : 
beginning to end ind the higl Ct } ‘ ever } 
sidered by Cong! S, with ic ¢ |’ taril | ] 
which we are now discuss l tr 5 d 
fostered more monopolies t othe at! 
country. I deny t 1 of Lie l { the Dingle, 
law brought prosperity to tl I ‘ 3 
proves the contrary. The Ding has | ed ‘ 
save the greedy beneficiaries ge | | It ha I 
creasec the cost of ving mn \ ) per ce 1 saddled 4] 
burdens of government on 11 > | t able to } I 
than a year after its enactment it paralyzed in \ 
threw men out of employment d failed to produce « , 
revenue to administer the affairs of the Gove e | 
called prosperity the country enjoyed from 1899 to 1908 , 
due to the Spanish-American wat ind to the j ren ss 
volume of the currency, and not to the Dingk 1 
Democrats in Congress are entitled to 1 ( f 
enlarging the volume of © l f ‘ ‘ 
Spanish-American war and | p i 
the freedom of Cuba. The 1 f Ss pl 
clusively. It can not be successf vd | \ 
the Democratic side. ] 

Sir, it can not be cl ed | f r Ww 
that the country s 1 Ww ¢ \ r 1 I 1 mre } 
the Dingley law is still on the e be \\ ' 
emerging from the shock f t este 
country has ever ex] ‘ on ! ris S 
very foundations of i \ t i 
age of values of nearly 40 { O , 
out of emp nent; that i f 
try; a finan mvulsion 1 by ; ' 
publican administration; and that s ted bread ‘ i 
opened free si up houses I every rg et é 
The Republicans are respo1 » f the re | 
the present financial depre for the ONS « 
ingmen now tramping the seeking e1 
uncertainty and the stagna business i 
the want, and the misery, 1 poverty 1 S t 
for the free bread es i free s { 
that have darkened the he of nearly f 
Republic with sadness and ¢ \} s i? 
cratic side. ] 

I ask the friends of the Dingley w if it res for 
these conditions? There are nov I \ 
200.000 working per nle out of « i \ 
York; and, according to the te vy of Jol M ‘ 
5,000,000 of toilers are out of employment in the | i St 3: 
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and in the face of this tremendous indictment of misrule and 
incompetency of the party in power I would like to know what 
has become of the boasted prosperity of the Republicans, and the 
beneficent advantages of the policy of protection? Wonderful 
prosperity, indeed, when millions of honest workingmen are 
tramping the country from one end of it to the other seeking 
employment to earn an honest livelihood for themselves and 
their families! If that is the kind of prosperity the Dingley 
law has given America, what shall we expect from the Payne 
tariff tax bill if it should become a law in its present shape—a 
bill which in every line and in every feature and in every sched- 
ule is infinitely worse than the Dingley law? 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion, based on careful study and long 
observation, that all raw material essential to our industries 
and to our manufacturers should be admitted free, to enable 
this country to compete successfully with the manufacturers of 
the world. I believe that all raw material imported into the 
United States should come in free and be on the free list. I 
know it will aid the manufacturer and benefit the wage-earner. 
It follows like the night the day that the more free raw 
material, the more will be imported; the more that is imported, 
the more will be manufactured; the more manufactured, the 
more mills and the more factories; the more factories and the 
more mills, the more men will be employed; the more men em- 
ployed, the more wages will be paid, and the more wages paid 
the happier the hearthside, the more prosperous the wage- 
~arner, and the more contented the family. 

Sir, I want to reduce as much as possible the taxes on all 
ngricultural implements in the interest of our trust-burdened 
farmers. Nearly all agricultural implements are sold by the 
American manufacturers cheaper abroad than at home I 
favor putting lumber on the free list to lessen the cost of 
building American homes, and to conserve for future genera- 
tions our natural forests. I demand that coal be placed on the 
free list so that the coal trust shall have some competition and 
no longer be able to oppress the poor. I am in favor of putting 
hides, boots and shoes, and iron and steel on the free list. 
These things need no protection, and putting them on the free 
list will materially reduce their cost to the American con- 
sumer. I am in favor of placing on the free list, or reducing 
to a very large extent, the taxes on all kinds of gloves, hosiery, 
underwear, and clothes, and all cotton goods and woolen goods. 
All these wares are essential necessaries of life and they should 
be on the free list, or the tax on them should be very materially 
reduced. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the schedule devoted to cotton goods and yarns there has 
been no material decrease in tax duties; but there has been an 
increase of duty on mercerized fabrics, and an increase of duty 
on gloves and hosiery so great as to amount to almost a pro- 
hibition of imports. The cruel wool and woolen schedules of 
the existing law remain unchanged except as to a slight reduc- 
tion in carpet wools. These high taxes on woolen goods of every 
description continue on an average of from 100 to 200 per cent; 
and window glass, now made in this country more cheaply 
than anywhere else in the world by the use of recently patented 
machinery controlled by a trust, remains still protected by 
duties of from 80 per cent to 200 per cent. It is a crime against 
the poor to tax so high these necessaries of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a free breakfast table. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I shall fight to the last to put 
tea and coffee back on the free list. It is an outrage to puta 
tax, as the Payne bill does, of 8 cents a pound on tea and 3 or 4 
cents a pound on coffee. These taxes are only imposed in time 
of war. The poor people of the country will never submit to the 
extortion in time of peace in order to benefit a few monopolistic 
tea and coffee importers in the city of New York, who will make 
millions of dollars by the imposition. [Applause.] 

Sir, if we are true to the best interests of the consumers of 
the country we will place tea, and coffee, and cocoa, and sugar, 
and spices, and sirups, and molasses, and rice, and all meats, 
and all breadstuffs, and all mineral waters, and fruits of every 
description, especially lemons, grapes, oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples, on the free list, or materially reduce the taxes on 
them. It is a crime against humanity to raise the taxes for 
the running expenses of the Government on these necessaries 
of the people. They should be free of customs taxes. They 
should be made as cheap as possible to all the people. I am 
especially opposed to the increased tariff taxes of the Payne 
bill on lemons, pineapples, and grapes. The adoption of the 
schedules on these articles without amendment would work 
hardship upon the cousumers at large while diminishing the 
revenue of the Government. It is erroneous to class fruit of 
this description as luxuries. Thousands of persons eat fruit 
daily, and have come to regard it as one of the necessaries 
of life. Medical authorities agree that the vast increase in the 





consumption of fruit in recent years has greatly improved the 
public health. If the tariff duties be raised so high as to ex- 
clude the fruit products of foreign countries, an increase in the 
price of domestic-grown fruit will naturally follow, and many 
people will be deprived of a wholesome article of food to their 
discomfort and the detriment of the public health. I shall make 
every effort to amend the fruit schedules, and the bread and 
meat schedules, and the tea and coffee and sugar schedules, and 
the cotton goods and woolen goods schedules, and the breakfast- 
table schedules of the Payne bill all along the line, so as to 
protect the rights of the public. 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne tariff-tax bill is not only elass-tax 
legislation of the worst kind, but it is sectional-tax legislation 
in the most iniquitous form, It lays the whole country under 
tribute to the manufacturers of New England. The framers of 
the bill have taken special care of the interests of the highly 
protected manufacturers of the New England States and of 
the State of Pennsylvania; they have looked after special pro- 
tected interests here and there in a few other places; but take 
the bill all in all it does very little for the people of the country 
generally; very little for the people in the Southland; very 
little for the people in the corn lands of the Mississippi valley ; 
very little for the people on the Pacific coast. In these sections 
are the great producing people of the country; they have inter- 
ests to protect, too; they sell all they raise in the cheapest 
markets of the world, and in competition with all the producers 
of the earth; and everything they are compelled to buy they 
must buy here in the dearest market in the world. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

The South raises cotton, and the cotton is shipped to the 
manufacturers in New England, where the raw material is 
made into cotton fabrics, and sold to the people of the South 
at a profit of from 100 to 200 per cent. Is it any wonder 
the South is poor? Will it never learn? The people in the corn 
lands of the great West sell their wheat in competition with 
all the world, and everything they buy they must purchase’ in 
the most highly protected and the dearest market on the earth. 
Will they never heed the lesson? Cotton-goods statistics show 
that American cotton mills do not need any protection on the 
goods they are equipped to produce. In neutral markets they 
have so well been able to compete that their exports have rapidly 
grown, and in 1906 equaled $52,944,033. These mills make pre- 
cisely the class of goods which the Payne bill is designed to 
prohibit from importation. American mills do not sell their 
products on an ordinary profit basis, but adroitly fix their 
prices just below those at which similar goods can be imported. 

So, sir, the net result, if the Payne bill is permitted to become 
law, will be to greatly reduce revenues by prohibiting importa- 
tion, and to permit a few New England mills to manipulate 
prices at will, and to repeat their action of 1907, when they arbi- 
trarily raised prices more than 50 per cent, although there was 
no corresponding increase in wages or in the cost of production. 
The Payne bill will drive many importing houses in cotton goods 
out of business; work a hardship on 28,000 American retail 
cotton-goods merchants, and add an additional burden to the 
whole American people by increasing the cost of one of the 
chief necessaries of life. The people are united in the convic- 
tion that the tariff taxes on cotton and woolen goods of all 
kinds should be reduced rather than raised. 

President Taft said on December 16 last: “I believe that the 
way to stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid excessive rates 
which tempt monopolies.” ‘The Payne bill flies in the face of this 
statement. An average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is 
ample to protect American manufacturers from any possible 
difference in cost of production; and if the tax were so reduced 
its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on a 
fair capitalization and charge reasonable profits to the consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the last and the best speech 
of William McKinley, delivered at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo on September 5, 1901. In that remarkable 
address, with a farsightedness most prophetic in the light of 
present conditions, President McKinley said: 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade rela- 
tions will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation are 
not. If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed for 
a revenue or to encourage and protect our industries at home, 
why should they not be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad? ‘Then, too, we have inadequate steamship 
service. New lines of steamers have already been put in com- 
mission between the Pacific ports of the United States and those 
on the western coast of Mexico and Central and South America. 
These should be followed up with direct steamship lines between 
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the eastern coast of the United States and South American ports. 
One of the needs of the times is direct commercial lines from 
our vast fields of production to the fields of consumption that 
we have but barely touched. Next in advantage to having the 
thing to sell is to have the convenience to carry it to the buyer. 
We must encourage our merchant marine. We must have more 
ships. They must be under the American flag, built and manned 
and owned by Americans. These will not only be profitable in a 
commercial sense; they will be messengers of peace and amity 
wherever they go.” 


Mr. Chairman, I concur in these eloquent words of the mar- | 


tyred President—words that have done much to open the eyes 
of the American people to the selfishness of protection and to the 
iniquities of our shortsighted policy concerning our foreign com- 
merce and our deep-sea carrying trade. ’ 

advocating freer and more intimate trade relations with Canada 
on our north, and with Mexico, Central and South America on 
our south; but the members of Mr. McKinley’s party in this 
House have turned to my entreaties a deaf ear. 
have had pending in the Congress a bill to restore our merchant 
marine by a graduated system of tonnage taxes against foreign- 
built ships and in favor of American-built ships, but the Repub- 


lican leaders in Congress would never allow the bill to be con- | nothing to do with the price of labor. In all 


sidered, 
Sir, there is not a line in the Payne bill to restore the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; and increase our revenue by taxing the 


carrying capacity of foreign-built ships in our deep-sea trade; | 


and it is a matter of much regret that the few Republicans in | is the greatest producer of real wealth in all 


Congress who control its affairs and dictate legislation seek to 
remedy the situation by ship subsidies, and hence earnestly favor 
a ship-subsidy bill, which is another phase of protection, but no 
remedy at all, only a mere temporary makeshift to rob the many 
for the benefit of the few by taking money out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers generally and giving it to a few favored 
individuals. I am opposed to this subsidy policy. It never 
has succeeded and it never will succeed in accomplishing 
the purpose desired. All history proves it conclusively. Wher- 
ever and whenever it has been tried it has failed. Ship sub- 
sidies are subversive of the eternal principles of justice and 
equality and in violation of the spirit of our institutions. The 
taxpayers of our country, burdened now almost beyond endur- 
ance, are opposed to ship protection in the guise of ship subsides. 
They are opposed to any more graft bills. They say no private 
business interests should be aided by direct grants from the 
Treasury. They declare Congress has no power to subsidize 
any trade or any calling or any business, on land or sea, at the 
expense of the taxpayers of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I urged the Ways and Means Committee when 
it was making up the Payne tariff tax bill to do something for 
the restoration of our shipbuilding industry; to do something 
to recover our deep-sea trade along the lines of a graduated 


system of tonnage taxes on foreign ships, but I am sorry to say | 


the committee has done absolutely nothing for these important 
industries. 

Sir, I am in favor of immediate action by Congress for the 
resumption of the shipping policy which prevailed under the 
first five Presidents of the Republic, and which brought forth 
and maintained the best merchant marine on the ocean with- 
out the cost of a cent to the American people. I denounce the 
Republican party for its willful neglect of our shipping in the 
foreign trade, having done nothing whatever for 
since the civil war, except to connive at the passage of vicious 
subsidy bills, utterly useless for the object in view, and really 
in the interest of foreign nations. I am willing to go as far as 
any man in this country to legislate for the restoration of the 
American merchant marine to all its former glory and to se- 
cure for the American people their just share of the over-seas 
carrying trade of the world. I know, and every man who has 
investigated this subject knows, that our loss of deep-sea com- 
merce is due entirely to the iniquitous legislation and short- 


sighted policies of the Republicans in the National Legislature. | 


If the American Congress would legislate intelligently regard 
ing this subject, we could restore our merchant marine, increase 
our revenues, and secure nine-tenths of all our commerce on the 
high seas, exports and imports, without a ship subsidy and with- 
out taking a single dollar from the pockets of the taxpayers to 
give bounties to favored shipowners. 

This whole subject is a very simple matter when reduced to 
an intelligent business proposition. We do not need to take 
a dollar out of the Treasury of the United States to revive 
our shipbuilding industries or restore our merchant marine. 


All we need to do is to legislate intelligently, repeal the 
restrictive laws against our deep-sea shipping now on our 


statute books, put in their place laws similar to the navigation 
laws that were enacted by the early statesmen of the country— 
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For years I have been | 


lor years I | 


|of the magnitude of the 
its revival | 











laws that built up our merchant marine in those historic days 


laws that placed our flag on the high seas and gave us nine 
I 


tenths of our entire over-seas carrying trade, and we would do 
it if it were not for the greed and the selfishness of the shipping 
trust. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the Republicans contend, when we demand an 


equitable revision of unjust tariff-tax discriminations, that 
they are all in the interest of labor; that this exorbitant 
protection is for the benefit of the wage-earner; but every 
| intelligent man in the country knows the absurdity of the 


proposition. Labor comes in free from every country on earth 
except China and Japan, and suc 
the skilled labor of the world. 
Tariff taxation has nothing to with 
apital is not charitable. Capital is 
abor, like everything else, as cheaply as it 


essfully 
Labor 


competes here with 
no protect 
price of lab 
Capital buys 
can. Wages are 
eguinted by the inexorable law of supply and demand. When 
ever you find two employers looking for one workman, wages 
will be high, and whenever you find two workmen looking for 
one employer wages will be low. When the demand is greater 
than the supply wages go up, and when the supply is greater 
than the demand wages go down. ‘Tariff 


receives 
do the 
} selfish. 


( 
] 
I 


taxes have little or 
prosperous con 
munities labor is sought and not turned aside. 

Sir, I am now, always have been, and 
friend of the American workingman 
in this House testifies to the fact. 


always will be, the 
record for fifteen years 
American wage-earner 

lle 


‘ourse 


>; my 
‘The 
our country. 
is the best artisan and the best mechanic on earth. Of « 
he gets more wages than the foreign workman. And he should, 
because he can do more work and better work and in 
time than the foreigner, and it costs the American wotkman 
at least twice as much to live here as it does the foreign work- 
man to live in other ¢ On an average during the past 
ten years the cost of living in the United States has increased 49 
per cent, and wages have remained, with few exceptions, about 
the same. The American wage-earner pays from twice to twenty 
times as much for the necessaries of life as the foreign 
earner. In the end he can not much. If the 
ican workman is a little better than the foreign work 
man he has one to thank but himself, no agency to praise 
but his own ability, and no man to rely on for his improved 
condition but loyal brothers in the trades unions of the 
country, which have done more than all other things com 
bined to promote his progress, protect his interests, and bene- 
fit his welfare. [Applause. | 

Let the toilers of the land who earn their bread in the sweat 
of their face ponder on these facts. They can not be success 
fully controverted. They are as true as the polar star and as 
fixed as the granite hills. The Republican doctrine that protec 
tion to American industries benefits the toilers is all moonshine. 
If that were its obvject, the selfish beneficiaries of protection 
would whistle it down the wind, and as a political 
would soon be abandoned and disappear 
loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at the very outset of my 
remarks, I desire to express my appreciation of the painstaki: 


iess 


Mmntries 





wiaire- 
save Amer- 
ott 


ho 


his 


policy it 


forever. [Long and 


por 


| effort which the majority of the committee has expended in the 


preparation of this bill. I think I 


labor 


have some slight conception 
involved, and I firmly believe 
that the members of the committee entered upon the task, pur 
sued, and completed it with the conscientious purpose of prs 
paring a bill that would be fair and equitable ween the 
producer and cousumer and afford adequate revenues to the 
Government. 

As to just how far this product of the committee’s earnest and 
faithful labors realizes the ends sought, there is and will be a 
wide diversity of opinion, even among those who agree with 
the generai policy of the bill. In many important respects, in 
my opinion, the bill meets the reasonable expectations of t) 
who believe that changed conditions demand a change in many 
tariff scheiules. From my view point, however, the bill contains 
a number of changes from the present law which are not justi 
fiable, either from the standpoint of well-balanced 
or of ‘X proper regard for the revenue-producing f 
tariff bill. 


as bet 


protection 


“atures of a 


WOOLS AND HIDES 
I do not hope or expect in the time allotted me to refer to all 
of the features of the bill of which I do not fully approve. I 


shall content myself with briefly mentioning a few 


items, anid 
more fully discussing one which particularly affects the people 
whom I represent. The committee did well in retaining the 


present duty on wools of the first and second class. They would 


A ©! 
have done better had they retained the duty on wools of the 


third class, as in the present law, and, in my opinion, a great 
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made in reducing the duty on tops and waste, 
t this mistake may be corrected before the bill 


opinion, the reductions made in the duties on leather 


res of leather, while considerable, were not sufli- | 


‘ 


fy the placing of hides on the free list, and as a 
favorable to a duty on leather and the manufac- 


ther, I also favor a reasonable duty on hides and | 


the duty restored. The claim that a duty on hides 
helpful to the farmer is altogether fallacious. It is one 
few items in the tariff schedules which directly benefits 


PHILIPPINE SUGAR AND TOBACCO 
I am opposed to the provision of the bill which allows the free 
on into the United States of a large amount of Philip- 
nd cigars and 300,000 tons of sugar annually. 
mn) inion the provision is not in harmony with the policy 


l either from a protectionist or revenue stand- 


e Philippine people or our own citizens. 
It is nature of a special privilege, out of harmony with 
( iriff policy, and if it is enacted into law it will, in 


prove a source of embarrassment and regret to | 
\ ivocated it, both here and in the islands. 
sion we surrender the principle of an equitable 
tariff law, and the islands a large amount of revenue, and all for 
the efit of a few planters who already have all the advan- 
I 1 our Inarket they can reason ibly demand. 
much as these items will, I have no doubt, be fully dis 
cus { by others, I shall confine my remarks to the duty on 
coal, and for the purpose of this discussion I will assume that 


coul will go to the free list under the reciprocity arrangement 


COAI WHY CANADA WILL RI rp. 

I have heard it suggested that possibly Canada will not 
accept the reciprocity conditions, remove her duty on coal, and 
thus secure the benefit of our free market. I assume, however. 
that the committee has not deliberately done a vain thing and 


provided for reciprocal relations doubtful of realization. It 
rable revenue 
from con! imported from the United States. fhis 


an importation of 6,851,700 tons, amounted 


is true that Canada now secures a very consid 
revenue, on 


to approximately 
$3,700,000 in 1908, but the powerful influences that would 


be 
Lye fited by reciprocity in coal will undoubtedly be able to 
overcome the objections to the loss of this revenue. This is 


made more certain by the change which the committee made | 
in the tariff, whereby slack is to pay the same rate as lump | 


coal, to wit, 67 cents a long ton instead of 15 cents as under 


the present law. This change will so greatly affect certain 
Int ‘ 1e! notably great railway lines, as to throw the 
strength of all their potent influence in favor of a reciprocity 

In 1¢ administration of the law the Treasury officials col- 
le the low rate of 15 cents per ton on the estimated amount 
of k in all shij ments. This practice, together with the 
rnight s k shipments, if any there be, has the effect of 
reativ lowering the rate of duty, so that the average rate 


ted during the last fiscal year on bituminous coal 

not 67 cents, but a trifle less than 48 cents per ton. ‘This 
t to wn ad valorem duty of about 16 per cent. The 

Payne bill fixes the duty at 67 cents a ton straight. 

( AL ON FPRER LIST, 


In the consideration of a tariff bill from a Republican or 


even from a revenue with incidental proteetion standpoint, the 
takin of an article from the dutiable list and its transfer to 
t! free list is only justified. by certain definite considerations, 
and, lged by any of these, the placing of coal on the free 
list er present conditions in the United States and Canada 

Phe lerations are: 

I rhat the article does not require protection and that 
the reve » derived from it is not needed. 

rhe coal industry of certain important portions of the United 
States does need protection, as L shall endeavor to shew, and 


the present revenue of nearly a million dollars per annum 
would come in very handy in these days of deficient revenue. 

Second. That the duty results in an increase of the 
the article protected to all or a considerable poertion of our 
people without eq tivalent or corresponding benefits. 

The tariff on coal does not increase the cost to consumers, 
and I think T ean show that free coal will not result in redue- 
ing the price of coal to any considerable portion of our people; 
that whatever benefits there may be in this direction will be 
altogether temporary and affect but a small fraction of our 
population. On the other hand, free coal will result in great 


‘either is it warranted by any proper consideration of | 


cost of j 


| injury to our industries in a very considerable and growing 


| portion of our country and loss of employment and reduction of 
wages to a large number of American workingmen. 

|} Third. That the placing of the article in question on the free 
| list is a necessary and logical corollary to a general and equiva- 
lent reduction of tariff on manufactured products of which it 
| is a considerable element of cost. 

That the placing of coal on the free list was not justifiable 
by reason of any change in other schedules is clearly evident 
from an examination of the bill. 

Fourth. That the placing of the article on the free list would 
have the effect of largely increasing the commerce of the coun- 
try through an enlarged export trade in the article. 

I expect to be able to show that free coal will not increase 
our coal exports to any appreciable extent, but, on the contrary, 
will decrease our total coal production. Coal has always been 
| on the dutiable list under all kinds of tariff policy, and the duty 
| has ranged from $1.75 per ton in the tariff of 1848 to 40 cents 
|}a ton in the Wilson bill. 


IMPORTS MOSTLY FROM CANADA. 


In the discussion of this question it should be remembered 
that our importation of coal from other parts of the world than 
Canada is a negligible quantity, and that with free coal the 
importations into the United States from all coal countries 
except Canada would continue to be practically infinitesimal. 
In the year 1907 we produced in the United States 552,465,405 
long tons of bituminous coal. We imported 1,689,376 long tons 
of bituminous coal, of which amount 1,297,376 tous, or three- 
fourths, came from Canada. Our entire importation of bitumi- 
nous coal from other countries than Canada in 1907 amounted 
to less than 400,000 tons, or about one-seventh of 1 per cent of 
our consumption. 

By no possibility can importations of bituminous coal into 
the United States other than from Canada be greatly increased 
by free coal. Ordinarily bituminous coal is cheaper at any one 
of our Atlantic or Gulf seaports than in any foreign exporting 
country other than Canada, and therefore whatever importa- 
tions there might be would be trifling, sporadic, incidental, and 
utterly inconsequential in the matter of price fixing. 

IMPORTS AND PRICES. 


We should, once for all, rid ourselves of the idea, if we have 
any such idea, that a duty on coal increases the price of that 
commodity throughout the country in the slightest degree. 
Whatever claim may be made in that regard as to those limited 
regions which might be reached by Canadian coal, no one whe 
has any sort of knowledge of the subject will for a moment 
contend that the duty on coal increases the cost of that article 
to American citizens generally by even a fraction of a cent a 
ton. 

Coal is quite generally distributed throughout our country, 
it is produced in 31 States, and it has never been seriously con 
tended by anyone who understands the coal situation that there 


is any combination in the bituminous coal trade to maintain 
prices. On the contrary, there is no industry in the couniry in 
which competition is so keen. 

It is true that in some interior portions of the country con] is 


| quite high, but this is due almost invariably to high transporta 
tion charges, over which the operators have no control. The 
average price at the mines, according to government reports, 
always low, running from $1.20 to $1.24 per ton. 

The foreign importation of but little more than one-half of 1 
per cent of our entire consumption can not, in the nature of 
things, have any appreciable effect on the price to the con- 
sumer, nor could free coal, by any possibility, reduce in the 
slightest degree the price of coal over the country at | 


is 


large 
Australian coal might come to Pacific ceast perts in slightly 
increased quantities, but owing to the cheap oil there would not 
have any effect on the price of fuel, as practicaily all the Aus 
tralian coal shipped there is for the use of vessels, mostly 
eign bottoms. 


babi 
‘herefore the whole question of free coal is n 
question of Canadian coal, and free coal could by no possibility 
affect the price of coal at any point that would not be reached 
by Canadian coal. 

Assuming for the moment, for the sake of the argument, that 
| free Canadian coal might slightly reduce the price of coal at 
ports and points which Canadian coals could reach under free 
trade, the only territory in the entire Union that, on the basis 
of this argument, could be thus affected by free coal would be 
New England; any such effect as to the Puget Sound country 
and the Rocky Mountain States could only occur at the expense 
of their own coal industries. The inevitable logic of the situa- 
tion is, therefore, that, admitting all that New England may 
| claim of benefits to come at the expense of the Virginias and 
| Pennsylvania, she stands alone as the unly possible beneficiary 
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throngh cheaper coal, brought about at the sacrifice of the in- 
dustvies of her sister States. Any such reduction, if it occurred, 
would not amount to more than, perhaps, 10 cents a ton at the 
port of Boston. 
Mr. HOWLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MONDELL. I do. 


Mr. HOWLAND. I am interested to know just how the! 


gentioman arrived at the 10 cents per ton, which he says the 
port of Boston would get it cheaper? 

Mr. MONDELL. Take the duty off of coal and the Nova 
Seotia operator has an advantage of from 60 to 80 cents a ton, 
comparative economic value considered, and an advantage of 
t 1.25 cents a ton in actual cost per ton. The average profit 
tuminous al operators in this country is probably not 
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| 


| 


| 7,000,000 tons of American coal into that market, and 
} desired to have the committee s 


over 15 cents a ton. That is admitted everywhere and by every- | 


Ten cents on an average, and 15 cents as the limit, will drive | 


American coal from any market. The Nova Scotia operator | 


has, I have shown, a leverage of about 70 cents a ton, duty 
? 


free, on the basis of economic value. He can drop 20, 25, or | 
oO cents to-day and restore his rate to-morrow, and the Ameri- | 


can operator is out of the market, and if he dares to start 


9 
1 


chaser will get his coal on an average or in the long run any 


a cargo for the market, down goes the rate just enough to! 
make it a losing venture; and I say that while no Boston pur- | 


cheaper, no American coal will go to the port of Boston under | 


free trade, because the leverage in the hands of the Nova 
Scotia operators makes it possible to outbid any man who 
starts a cargo of coal for that port, and of course the Nova 
Scotia operators will use that advantage. 
Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to. 





WHY SOM FAV . IT. 


Certain great interests favor this reciprocity arrangement 


because it would mean an additional profit of millions of dollars 
to them. They are the great coal operators of \ ern | 
sylvania and Ohio, who now enjoy a monopoly of the Ontario 


markets. 

None of these gentlemen took the trouble to appear before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. They did, however, file a 
number of letters and statements, rather brief and to the pol 
and to the effect that they supplied the Canadian market from 
Montreal to Winnipeg; that they shipped annually near! 
that 
matters as to relic 


‘anadian duty of 53 cents 





them of the necessity of paying 
a ton on their shipments. 

These gentlemen made no claim of a desire to furnish chea 
coal to any American citizen. They simply expressed tl 
desire to pocket the three and a half million dollars they an 
nually pay the Canadian government as duty. 

They did make some claim of a possible increase of markets 
in Canada through reciprocity arrangements, but in the main 
their plea was for a better price for their coal, which would be 
obtained by relieving them of the payment of the Canadian duty. 

Any considerable increase in the Canadian market is 
possible. Last year these operators furnished not only prac- 
tically all the coal from Montreal to: Winnipeg, but they sup- 
plied 1,435,940 tons to Quebec, or over 41 per cent of the ent re 
consumption, Assuming that under free-trade relations they 
may be able to drive the Canadian operators entirely from the 
Quebee market, which is impossible, it would only add 2,000,- 


| 000 tons to our trade, and this is the limit of the possibility of 


Mr. SWASEY. I want to inquire if you have taken into | 


consideration the fact that transferring the coal trade to the 
Provinces of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia will militate 
against the coastwise traffic of our country, so far as the car- 
rying trade is concerned? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. If you lose 6,000,000 tons of 
coal at the port of Boston, which has come heretofore from 
Hampton Roads, Philadelphia, and New York, you lose 6,000,000 
tons of tonnage for American shipping, which has none too 
much at the present time. 

Mr. SWASEY. Transferring it to foreign bottoms. 

Mr. MONDELL. American coal must all be carried to the 
port of Boston in American bottoms, but coal from Nova 
Scotia can be carried by any tramp that comes along. And 
yet gentlemen who call themselves protectionists favor this 
sort of a proposition. 

BENEFITS, EP ANY, AT EXPENSE OF OTHER STATES. 

I deny that reciprocity in coal would give New England 
cheaper coal on the average or in the long run, but if it should 
reduce the price a few cents per ton, it must be by having 
American products driven from her markets by a foreign prod- 
uct. Is New England prepared to advocate such a policy? Is 
she prepared to profit at the expense of the Virginias and Mon- 
tana, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado? 

Shall a protectionist appeal in vain to New England on behalf 
of protection? There she stands, rock ribbed, sound, rich, pros- 
perous, and so she will remain so long, and so long only, as the 
policy of protection shall prevail in the land. Her countless 
mills and factories are splendid monuments to the genius and 
industry of her people, but no less are they monuments to the 
protective policy of the Republican party. 

Does New England desire to have it said of her that her ad- 
herence to the fiscal policy that has made her rich has destroyed 
the spirit of fair play and of devotion to all the Union which 
made her famous? Is she willing to amass wealth, increase her 
dividends, and enlarge her factories at the expense of the crip- 
pled and shattered industries of her sister States? Do her 
Representatives hope that industries thus maintained and ex 
panded can long endure when the policy of protection which 
has made her prosperity possible depends for its very existence 
upon the continued faith of the American people that it is 
maintained in a spirit of equity and justice to all sections of our 
common country? 

Outside of New England, with the exceptions I have men- 
tioned, the wildest flight of the imagination can conjure no 
hope of cheaper fuel to any American citizen by free coal: 
Think of it! We are surrendering a million of revenue, 
threatening industries with extinction and American working 
men with loss of employment, and nowhere in all the vast area 
of the States will there be any appreciable reduction in the 
price of coal to the consumer. Then, tell me why anyone any 
where should favor this proposition. I will tell you why some 
favor it. 


increased trade which could be secured at the expense of the 
probable loss of the Boston trade of 6,000,000 tons annually, 
and the trade in the Northwestern and coast States of at least 
four or five million tons. 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that these American 
exporters would sell coal cheaper in Canada under free-t 
conditions, which is a rather violent assumption, the effect 
would simply be to stimulate the Canadian manufacturers in 

‘ 


rade 


their competition with American manufacturers. From that 
view point this is a proposition to give cheaper American coal to 
five or six thousand Canadian manufacturing establishments t 
aid them in their competition against New England’s manu- 
facturing establishments, while risking the loss of the coal trade 
of the 35,000 manufacturing institutions in New England. 

If these operators of Pennsylvania and Ohio could secure 
these additional millions in revenue without loss to other 
American industries, I should certainly interpose no objection, 
but unfortunately this arrangement, which would be so pleasing 
to them, would result in the closing down of mines in Wash 
ington and a vast reduction of output and wages in Monta 
and Wyoming. While they would be reaping a largely 
creased profit, western operators would be put out of business 
by Canadian competition, and the operators of Virginia would 
be engaged in a desperate struggle to mai ! heir 
England markets. 


0 





ONTARIO’S MARKETS S 





The markets of all Canada in that vast sweep of territory 
from Montreal to Winnipeg are now as safely A 
territory as any part of the States. The 1,100 miles from Noy 
Scotia to Montreal, agai { s than ilf that d I 


the Pennsylvania co: 


the Lethbridge fields by rail to Winnipeg, as against 425 


from Port Arthur to g, in addit to tl ( ‘ 
haul from the Lake ‘ts, assures fl rel 
American coal trade between those two points. All of fl 
intervening territory, including the rich, populous, and 
regions of lower Ontario are as secure to the <A1 


operators without any change of tariff as is any portion of tl 


States. 


And yet it is the proposition : 
Ohio and Pennsylvania a bounty of the amount of the ¢ 





duty they now pay that is largely responsible for the 1 
provision in this bill. 

Gentlemen of Pennsylvania and Ohio, you have long stood 
for a protective tariff, generally consistently. All of your 
dustries have been amply protected, and by reason of ft 
protection have flourished marvelously rhe men fron 
States west of you who have had but little direct be 
protection have stood by you nobly in | 
iron, your wool, your glass, your crockery, and r ind 
I can not believe you have reached a point where you : 
ing, not in the interest of any considerable increase of 5 
ment for your people, not in the interest of a cheaper article 
for the use of your people, but for the purpose of giving an ab 
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normal profit to a few of your citizens, to smite the industries 
and to throw out of employment the citizens of sister States 
which have stood by you in upholding the policy which has en- | 
abled you to develop your marvelous resources to a vast extent 
and with wonderful profit. 

WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 

Having discussed the basis of the demand for free trade in | 
coal with Canada, let me take up the question of the effect of | 
suca a programme on the region which will be materially and 
disastrously affected. If New England secures cheaper coal 
through this arrangement, it can only be done by throwing | 
American miners out of employment or reducing their wages. 
The present price of coal at Boston is fixed, not by the duty, 
not by the competition of foreign coals, but by the keen competi 
tion of American coals. It costs all the way from $2 to $2.50 


a ton to transport Virginia and Pennsylvania bituminous coal 
to Boston. Add to that the low price of $1.25 a ton at the mines 
and you have a rock bottom cost of from $3.25 to $3.75, which | 
represents about what Boston pays for her coal. Any reduction | 
below these figures means the loss of business to the American 
mines or a reduction of the wages paid American labor. 

The Nova Scotia operator has the best of the situation in the 
Boston market, by reason of a freight rate from $1 to $1.25 per 
ton less than that paid by his American competitor. Assuming 
that some of his coal is not as good as the best American coal 
and that it has an average economic value of 50 cents a ton less 
that American coal, the Nova Scotia operator still has an 
advantage in the Boston market of from 50 to 75 cents a ton. 
As the average duty as collected is not 67 cents, but about 50 
cents, the Nova Scotia operator has an even break or 
under the present tariff. 


better 


As the prices which I have quoted on American coal leaves 
practically no margin to the operator, or at the most only 10 
or 15 cents a ton, the Canadian need only reduce his coal by 
that amount in order to drive the American out of the market. 
The only alternative is a reduction of wages. 

In tke hearings before the committee, Mr. MeCullough. of 
Phil: delphia, an operator in the Boston trade. in answer toa 
question from Mr. ForpNry as to whether the American op- 
erators would, under these circumstances, surrender the New 
kxngland field, said: 

We would not give up without considerable of a struggle—we are 
paying enormously high wages. Wages would be the first thing to 
suffer, because we would have to insist on lower prices. We would 


say to the laboring people that they would have to work for less m« ney. 


Mr. Forpney. Labor would be the first to receive the reduction? 

Mr. MecCuLLoucu. You must not figure that capital must have 
nothing, because capital is getting very little now. It is down to 
almost nothing. 

Does New England insist on jeopardizing the industries, and 
the wages of the miners, of other States in the elusive hope that 
she may get coal for 10 or 15 cents less a ton than at present? 

THE WESTERN FIELD. 

Turning now from the situation east of the Great Lakes, let 
us see what reciprocity in coal would do to the labor and indus- 
tries of the Rocky Mountain and northern coast States, 

In this region the advantage is all with the Canadian pro- 
ducer. He has on an average a better coal which he mines at 
a lower cost per ton than his neighbor on the American side of 
the line. His haul is shorter and his freight rate lower to im- 
portant American markets than those of his American com- 
petitor, and in the face of the present tariff he is securing more 
and more of the western market. This fact is graphically shown 
by the following statement of importations of duty-paid coal 
from Lethbridge and Crows Nest Pass, in Canada, into the col- 
lection district of Montana and Idaho, which includes eastern 
Washington : 


Tons. 
1904 7 a os ae uitiema: 
1905 3 lentil 2 “ an aearwan 
1906 i : : eee oe ale . 258, 466 
oo bk . sound aa 21a eee 
I ee pnw o . . 410,120 


These figures show that the importation has almost doubled 
in the past year, and has been steadily growing for years past. 
THE CANADIAN MINES. 

The principal Canadian mines in this region are in two groups. 
First, the mines in the southern part of Vancouver Island, ad- 
jacent to Puget Sound; second, the Crows Nest Pass, and the 
Lethbridge fields in British Columbia and Alberta, directly north 
of the western extremity of Montana, 

Coming in direct competition with these Canadian fields are | 
the fields of western Washington and Oregon, competing with | 
the Vancouver and Crows Nest Pass coal, and the fields of | 
Montana and Wyoming, and to a lesser extent those of Utah, in 
direct competition with the coal of Crows Nest Pass and Leth- 
bridge. 
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Looking first to the western field, we find the State of Wash- 
ington with an output of 3,680,532 in 1907 and with an industry 


| employing 5,945 men in competition with the coal from Van- 


couver, which is laid down with a freight rate of only 75 cents 
a ton to Puget Sound points, a rate as low or lower than the 
lowest from any of the Washington mines to the same points. 

Coal from the Crows Nest Pass field reaches Spokane, in 
eastern Washington, at a rate of $2.25 per ton, while the freight 
rate from Roslyn, in Washington, to Spokane is $2.50 per ton, 
and from the fields west of the Cascades $3 per ton. 

Mr. I. A. Hill, of Seattle, Wash., a civil engineer, and per- 
haps the best posted man on conditions in the western fields, 
in a statement filed with the Ways and Means Committee, 
estimates the cost of mining coal in British Columbia at from 
$1.40 to $1.80 per ton, in Alberta at from $1.10 to $1.30 per ton, 
and the cost in Washington from $2 to $2.30 per ton. 

Irom a careful analysis of the detailed statement of wages 
and other cost which Mr. Hill presented, and which I have 
compared with information secured from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, I believe Mr. Hill’s figures are approxi- 
mately correct, and they show that, taking into consideration 
the cost of mining and of transportation, the Vancouver coal 
can be laid down at Puget Sound points at from 50 to 80 cents 
per ton less than Washington coal. In fact, there is that ad- 
vantage to the Canadian operator in the cost of production 
alone, in addition to an advantage in transportation rates to 
certain points. 

When the Washington operator leaves Puget Sound for his 
own Pacific coast ports and those of Oregon and California he 
finds another handicap, for the Canadian shipper from Van- 
couver can utilize every tramp steamer that comes his way, 
while the Washington operator, compelled under our navigation 
laws to ship only in American bottoms, must pay a much higher 
freight rate. 

EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

The Washington operator lays down his coal at Spokane, in 
his own State, at a cost, for mining and transportation, of from 
$4.50 to $5 per ton, as against a cost of from $3.75 to $4.05 for 
the Canadian operator from Crows Nest Pass or Lethbridge, a 
difference in favor of the Canadian operator of from 75 to 95 
cents a ton. As the tariff is only 67 cents a ton, and, owing to 
the reduction for slack, averages still less, it is clear that the 
Washington operator has the hardest kind of a struggle to 
maintain himself at the present time in his own State. The 
Canadian already largely monopolizes the Spokane field, and 
there can be no question but that under free trade with Canada 
the smaller mines in Washington would be conipelled to close, 
as would probably all of the mines owned by independent opera- 
tors unless the miners would agree to accept a radical reduction 
in pay. Surely the Republican party does not want to be 
responsible for bringing about such a calamitous condition. 

Both Oregon and Washington have considerable coal areas 
vet undeveloped; but under the policy which is proposed this 
development would be impossible, and in a short time the people 
of the State and surrounding territory would be entirely at the 
mercy of Canadian operators. 

THE LOGIC OF RECIPROCITY. 

Let us now consider for a moment the situation in that great 
stretch of territory extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
Lake Superior, and first I want to talk for a moment with my 
friends from Minnesota and the Dakotas, who, without having 
carefully considered the situation, may imagine that free trade 
in coal with Canada would give them cheaper coi. If this 
curious error had any foundation in fact, it might not be out 
of the way to suggest that if reciprocity is a good thing, it 
ought to be extended somewhat, and should apply to wheat and 
barley, and other agricultural products, on which, under this 
bill, they enjoy much higher protection, on an ad valorem basis, 
than the duty on coal, while I understand that they are ex- 
pecting to ask still more. 

If they need it, I hope they will get it; but while they are 
getting it, it occurs to me that as protectionists they ought to 


| be consistent. We use much more flour in the Rocky Mountain 
| country than we produce, and most of it comes from Dakota 


and Minnesota wheat. Canada is a great wheat country. Why 
not give us the benefit of reciprocal relations in wheat, barley, 
and other farm products if reciprocity is a good and desirable 
thing? 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the manufacturer now can 
obtain free wheat from Canada? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know about the manufac- 


turer, but I know that the gentleman stands for a duty on 
wheat, and I stand with him. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Iam glad of that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The fact is that if our brethren of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas should forget to be consistent as protec- 
tionists and seek only their own selfish interests, they should 
still stand unitedly against this reciprocity arrangement, because 
by no possibility can it be helpful to them in reducing the price 


of coal in their States by a single penny, while in the long run | 


it would lead to their complete undoing. 

I have already called attention to the fact that no Nova 
Scotia coal can get far west of Montreal. Neither can coal 
from the Canadian Rockies reach the Dakotas, much less Min- 
nesota, with a freight haul of less than from 600 to 1,000 miles, 
while a haul of from 300 to 400 miles would carry coal from the 
northern Wyoming and southern Montana fields into any part 
of the Dakotas and to the Minnesota line. 

At present these States obtain their coal from Iowa and 
Illinois, and from Ohio and Pennsylvania through the Lake 
ports. Free coal can not make any of this coal cheaper. Its 
price is fixed by the cost of production and keenest competition. 
Free coal can by no possibility change the situation. 

As these Northwestern States develop and increase in popula- 
tion, as railroads are extended through the Montana and Wyom- 
ing fields, their additional coal supply must come from these 
States. It is to their interest to see to it that the coal indus- 
tries of these States are developed, so that as the increase in 
demand comes we shall not have the coal famines of a few 
years since. The coal fields of these States can not be properly 
and adequately developed if a large portion of their natural 
market along the Canadian border, in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, is to be given over to the Canadian coal producer. 

DEVELOP HOME INDUSTRIES. 

North Dakota has within her borders one of the most exten- 
sive fields of lignite coal in the world. While much of this coal 
is of too low grade to stand shipment long distances, much of 
it will eventually be mined profitably. No coal produces better 


<1 )+ | @- ry ac r iquets | : 
results in a gas-producer engine, and manufactured into briquets | Seeker cond. 


it makes an ideal fuel. The supply of this coal is inexhausti- 


ble, and surely North Dakota will not fail to demand proper | 


protection for this most magnificent mineral resource while 
she is insisting upon protection for her agricultural resources. 
THE WYOMING AND MONTANA SITUATION. 


In 1907 Montana produced 2,016,857 tons of coal, most of 
which was consumed within the State and in North Dakota. 
In the same year Wyoming produced 6,252,990 tons of coal, of 
which amount nearly half was shipped to Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, where it came into competition with Canadian 
coal, the remainder being consumed in the State and in Ne- 
braska and Seuth Dakota. 

The coal operators of these two States, like those of Wash- 
ington, have a constant struggle to maintain their markets at 
all points within 200 to 300 miles of the Canadian border, and 
with the removal of the duty they would lose practically all of 
their markets within that distance of the international boundary 
in eastern Washington, northern Idaho, and Montana. 

The cause for this is not far to seek. The Crows Nest Pass 
and the Lethbridge fields in Canada lie within from 50 to 100 
miles of the international boundary. The great distributing 
and consuming centers for coal in that region are Spokane, 
Butte, Helena, and Great Falls. The freight rate, as I have 
before stated, from the Crows Nest Pass field to Spokane is 
$2.25 per ton, from the Alberta field a little higher, while the 
rate from the Wyoming fields is nearly $2 a ton higher, and yet 
our people have been endeavoring to do some business in that 
territory. 

Against a rate on Lethbridge coal of $2.50 to Great Falls, 
Mont., the Wyoming coal must pay a rate that is generally pro- 
hibitive, and no American coal, except that mined in the imme- 
diate vicinity, can compete with the Canadian product, duty 
paid. 

In the great markets of Butte and Anaconda, in Montana, 
some of the Montana and Wyoming lignite coals have a slight 
advantage in freight rates over the Canadian coal, but the coal 
from Kemmener and Rock Springs, Wyo., which is the only 
American coal that can compete at all successfully with the 
Canadian coal in these markets, on the basis of quality, pays a 
freight rate of $4 per ton as against $8 to $3.75 for Canadian 
coal, 

Along the line of the Great Northern Railway for 500 miles. 
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in Montana and Idaho, the Canadian coal has all the best of it, | 
and, duty paid, monopolizes the market almost as completely as | 


American coal monopolizes the market in Ontario. 
DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 
In the States of Montana and Wyoming are paid the highest 
rages received by coal miners anywhere in the United States. 


All operations in and around the mines are on an eight-hour | American territory on the Pacific fit for naval purposes. The 
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basis, while in Canada the outside wage scale is based on a 
ten-hour day. 

The following is a statement, compiled for me by the Bureau 
of Labor, giving a comparison of the wages in and about coal 
mines in western Canada and in Montana in 1907. This table 
shows that the rate of wages in Montana is from 25 to 40 per 
cent above that of Canada: 

For example outside teamsters receive 374 cents an hour in 
Montana and 26 cents an hour in Canada. A box-car shoveler 
receives $3 for eight hours work in Wyoming and Montana 
while in Canada the same class of labor receives $2.62} for a 
ten-hour day. 

Inside drivers in Montana receive $3.60 and in Canada $2.75 
for eight hours work. Rope riders receive $3.40 a day in Mon- 
tana and $2.75 in Canada. The difference in the pay of miners 
is quite as great, if not greater. 

From a comparison of these wage scales it is very evident 
that coal mined by men receiving these American wage rates 
can not compete, without protection, with the coal mined on the 
Canadian scale. And when we take into consideration the fact 
that the Canadian operator has as low, and in many instances 
a much lower freight rate to common markets it is very evi- 
dent that without protection the American operator must go 
out of business. 

There is another feature of the situation which warrants the 
retention of a duty against Canadian coal in this field, and that 
is the fact that some of the Canadian coal, notably the Crows 
Nest Pass coal, is of such a quality that it would readily com- 
mand a higher price than much of the American coal in open 
competition. American consumers would pay just as much for 
Canadian coal as they do to-day if the duty was removed; 
there would be no necessity compelling a reduction of the price. 
In this respect the Canadian operators in the western field 
would be in exactly the same pesition as the American opera- 
tors in the Ontario fields. The operators would pocket the 
amount of the duty, the people would pay the same price for 


THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. SLEMP. I would like the gentleman to state the effect 
of the Wilson tariff bill on the production in Washington and 


| Montana. 


Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do that, because it illus 
trates just what would happen in Boston when the leverage is 
given the foreign operator. 

Under the McKinley bill there was a duty on coal of 75 cents 
a ton, which under the Wilson bill was reduced to 40 cents. It 


| was, of course, better than no duty at all, but it was not high 


enough to afford adequate protection, the result being that the 
Canadian operators temporarily reduced their price just enough 
to secure the market, and then gradually raised it to a point as 
high or higher than it had been before. Any attempt on the 
part of the American operators to regain the market was met 
by a temporary reduction, until the American operators, realiz 
ing that the Canadian operators had the leverage and could 
and would use it to put them out of business, made no further 
attempt to secure the markets they had lost until after the 
passage of the Dingley bill. 
THE NATION'S COAL LANDS. 


It seems never to have occurrred to the Ways and Means 
Sommittee that while they were laying plans to 
northwestern frontier to Canadian competition in coal, a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government, to wit, the Interior Depart- 
ment, was making a reclassification of the Government's coal 
lands in the Northwest, with a view of securing an increased 
price for them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in Colorado they 
have increased the price of a very large tract from $10 to $50 
an acre. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true, and they have increased son» 
in the State of Utah as high as from $20 to S90. 

The Federal Government 
land in Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, containing coal « rod 
quality, and at least as much more containing coal of 
grades, the value of all of which w be directly an 
affected by free Canadian coal; and, curious: ough, 
ecutive departments are endeavori!: 
lands, while a portion of the legislative branch propose to 
them practically worthless by Canadian competition wit 
products. 

Then, there are the great Alaska coal fiel is, which s } ) 
have been entirely lost sight of in this ect Phese 
American fields, covering vust areas, practically still owned 
by the Government, contain the only large bodies o j 


expose our 


owns at least 20.000.000 
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Alaska coal fields are over a thousand miles farther from our | constituents can not, I think he knows, ever obtain coal by u 


Pacifie-coast ports than are the Canadian Vancouver coals. 
They are farther from tidewater and much more difficult of 
access; wages are much higher than in the Vancouver field. 


The coal must be transported in American bottoms at a higher 
cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
me an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Before you leave the coal 
of Alaska, I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that British Columbia already, under the present law, is send- 
ing coal into Alaska. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
year 67,000 tons of coal into Alaska, and if the duty is removed 
our great fields there wiil not be developed. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. PARSONS. Before the gentleman leaves the matter of 
the Alaskan coal, will he inform us if there are any figures that 
show the cost of mining the coal in Alaska? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman 
miliar with that situation, and he knows that so far they have 
not been able, owing to conditions with which he is acquainted, 
to mine any considerable quantity of coal. 
wages there now are higher than in the State of Washington, 
much higher than Vancouver. And after the expenditure of 
millions of money to build the railroads to the mines, and it 
will cost many millions (there is no railroad to any of the 
mines yet), and after the expenditure of at least half a mil- 
lion of dollars to open any one of the mines, the probability 
is that the wage rate will be higher than the wage rate of 
Washington. But they do have a coal that probably can ulti- 
mately be mined at about the cost of mining coal in the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. PARSONS. 


Will the gentleman allow 


Have any of those people interested in coal 


Jands in Alaska been before the Ways and Means Committee | more indirectly, threatened most seriously. 


| that some operators in Ohio and Pennsylvania, who are already 


against this proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not. In correspondence with one of 
them, he expressed surprise that it was necessary for any Amer- 
ican citizen to appear before a Republican Ways and Means 
Committee in favor of the retention of duty on an article on 
which duty had been maintained from the foundation of the 
Government under free trade, tariff for revenue only, and tariff 
for protection alike; an article on which our friends, the Demo- 
crats, had a duty very nearly as high, or practically as high in 
its operation, as the present duty. He said that it was not 
possible that a Ways and Means Committee composed of Re- 
publicans would think of lowering the duty on such an article 
when it would mean the destruction of American industry. It 
would drive the American producer out of the market. It would 
not give anybody cheaper coal, and it will take from an already 
depleted Treasury an income of $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a statement? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In reply to the question 
asked by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], I de- 
sire to say that the Delegate from Alaska stated only a few 
days ago that the free coal would be one of the greatest handi- 
caps to the coal fields of Alaska that had ever happened. He 
looked upon it as a calamity. 

Mr. MONDELL. They never will develop them under free 
coal. They can not develop them because, I am told, it will 
cost at least $3,000,000 to build the first railroad and $500,000 


to put in the first coal plant on any considerable scale, and then | because, as I said a moment ago, if we go clear to Quebec and 


there is the transportation of 1,000 miles in an American bottom 
before they can reach a point reached by the Canadians on a 
haul of 100 miles. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman stand for a tariff 
higher than the duty on American goods from this country and 
the Canadian? 

Mr. MONDELL. I stand for a tariff that will enable the 
American miner working at American wages to produce coal 
and supply it to American citizens engaged in American indus- 
tries. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Irrespective of any difficulties of mining? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are no such natural difficulties as 
will raise the price of coal to an exorbitant price or where the 
American does not generally buy it cheaper than any man on 
earth, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. MONDELL. If there were conditions where over a con- 
siderable territory this would work great hardships to American 
citizeus, it ought to be seriously considered ; but the gentleman’s 


|a price which people can afford to pay. 


It is a national shame that we imported last | 


is himself somewhat fa- | 


But we know that | 


| proximately 5,750,000 tons of coal. 








thousandth part of a mill on a million tons cheaper by free coal. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. I merely inquired for information. 
Mr. MONDELL. It is utterly impossible to increase competi- 
tion in coal in your territory by free coal, because the coal from 
Canada can not get westward of Montreal. Now we supply over 


| 41 per cent of the coal which goes as far east as Quebec. No coal 


from Canadian mines west of you can reach your territory at 
So that it is just a 
question whether this Republican Congress will deliberately 
take’a million dollars per annum from the Treasury for no pur- 
pose other than to give a lot of exporters down here in the 
Lake region an abnormal profit on their shipments into a mar- 
ket which they now absolutely control. That is the milk in the 
cocoanut; that is the African in this wood pile, in my opinion. 

It is of the utmost importance to the country that these 
Alaska fields be developed. Without them an American fleet 
in the Pacific might be seriously handicapped. 

How can we hope to have these fields developed, how can the 
capital be obtained for their development, for railroads to 
bring the coal to tide water, if, in addition to all the other seri- 
ous handicaps from which they suffer, they must compete with 
the shorter haul, lower freight rates, and lower wages of the 
Vancouver field? 

The Government owns most of the coal. The navy needs it. 
Shall we leave the brave men attempting to develop American 
industries under these adverse conditions at the merey of such 
competition unprotected, and still proclaim ourselves the advo- 


| cates of protection to American industries? 


THE INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 


Last year the States of Washington and Montana mined ap- 
Add to this 3,250,000 tons 
as the estimated proportion of the Wyoming coal that went 
north, and we have 9,000,000 tons of annual coal production, 
giving employment directly to 20,000 to 25,000 men, besides many 
And all in order 


making good profits, may make better profits, and in order that 
a few people in New England may indulge their fancy for what 
they are pleased to call “ free raw materials.” 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman goes 
from that, will he make quite clear one proposition? What 
mine or what mines is it that now furnish Boston and vicinity? 

Mr. MONDELL. Boston handles 6,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, approximately. Of that 6,000,000, a little over half a 
million is imported from Nova Scotia, or one-twelfth of the 
entire supply. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. 

Mr.. MONDELL. Now. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Then, with free coal, your po- 
sition is that Nova Scotia would furnish Massachusetts or a 
large portion of Massachusetts? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not all of Massachusetts; but Boston. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Boston, then, we ‘will say. 
What American mines would suffer that loss? 

Mr. MONDELL. The West Virginia mines and the eastern 
Pennsylvania mines now supply that coal. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. In what way would the loss be 
compensated to those mines? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would not be compensated. The gentle- 
man from western Pennsylvania who will gain more or less by 
this provision did attempt to get the gentlemen of eastern Penn- 
sylvania to believe that, in some mysterious and curious way, 
they would be partly compensated ; but that is utterly impossible, 


At this time? 


supply all the markets of Quebec, we will only have an addi- 
tional market of 2,000,000 tons per annum. 


INDUSTRIES OF OTHER STATES AFFECTED. 


While the operators of the Northwest, like those of Virginia, 
would not give up their markets to Canada without a struggle, 
yet they realize that eventually, under free trade, Canada 
would secure more and more of their northern markets. Natu- 
rally, under these circumstances, they would look for markets in 
other directions, and particularly to the South and East, and 
endeavor to secure more of those now controlled by the coal 
operators of Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri. The coun- 
try is all downhill from the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri, 
and the railroads can haul cheaply mighty trains of coal. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. What market besides that of 
the extreme East, in the neighborhood of Boston, and the mar- 
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ket supplied by the Washington mines would be affected by free 
coal? 


had free coal, no other markets than those within a reaching 
distance of Canada, except possibly in a limited degree San 


Francisco, would be affected, because coal is always cheaper in | 


all our other Atlantic ports and the Gulf ports than in foreign 
ports of export. It is cheaper at Mobile than at Cardiff, as 


cheap at New Orleans as at any British port except Hull, where | 
an inferior coal sells for a few cents a ton cheaper; but add the 


lowest conceivable ocean rate and coal is still cheaper under any 
normal conditions at any of our great Atlantic and Gulf ports 
than it can be sold from abroad. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Would free coal affect any 
of the mines except Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have been trying to explain that Canada 


would get all of the markets for 300 miles south of the inter- | 


national boundary, and that we would lose a large portion of 
the market now supplied by the mines of Washington, Montana, 


and Wyoming in the States of Washington, Idaho, and Mon- | 
| 


tana. 


that no part of North Dakota would be affected by free Cana- 
dian coal. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said “no part of North Dakota.” Ihave 
not said anything different. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then, if Canadian coal 
should reach that market, it would not affect the price. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did I say that it would reach North Da- 
kota? I did not intend to. No Canadian coal can reach North 
Dakota; the haul is too long. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman said “ North 
Dakota.” 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not mean to say so. I thank the 
gentleman for correcting me if I did. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Within a line, say, of 300 


| 





sistent drumming, the natural inclination of the consumer to 


| try a new article, real or fancied superiority of the product for 
Mr. MONDELL. Free coal is a Canadian question. If we | 


certain purposes, would inevitably secure some of the markets 
now in possession of the Kansas, the Colorado, the Iowa, and 
the Missouri operators, and they would then realize the folly of 
surrendering American markets to foreign producers. 


WHAT IS INVOLVED. 


Mr. Chairman, more is involved in this question, much more, 
than the granting of the selfish demand of a little handful of 
manufacturers in New England, already grown rich under pro- 
tection, for an opportunity to attempt to sweat a few dollars 
out of American coal producers, serious and sorrowful as that 
spectacle is. There is more involved than the adding of millions 
to the profits of a few American exporters of coal and of a 
great railway magnate who is said to own much of the Crows 
Nest Pass field in Canada. 

The real question involved is whether the Republican party 
shall deliberately, and with malice aforethought, urge a rec- 
iprocity arrangement, which Canada has not sought, with the 


| full knowledge that such action will seriously cripple one of the 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I thought the gentleman said | leading industries of three or four of the States of the Union 


This is, so far as I can recollect, the first time that the Re- 
publican party has seriously considered ignoring the reasonable 


| claims of large sections of the country. And for what purpose? 


Not to make a necessary article cheaper to the great body of 
the American people. No one outside of a lunatic asylum or an 
institution for the feeble-minded would seriously claim that the 
proposed legislation would have any such effect. Neither is it 
for the purpose of increasing the trade and commerce of the 


| country; but, if we judge from the evidence presented at the 


hearings on the plea of certain Pennsylvania operators for a 
free Canadian field and that the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacifie railways ought not to be compelled to pay a Canadian 


| duty on American coal, which they must have; and then there 


miles south of the Canadian line and west of the North Dakota | 


line, I understand the coal market would be affected by free 
coal? 

Mr. MONDELL. We would undoubtedly lose much of that 
market and the people in that district would not, in the long 
run, get any cheaper coal. The Canadian would have a leverage 
of 67 cents a ton above what he now has, and he would use that 


| 


to drive us from the market. He could probably drive Ameri- | 


ean coal from the market by a temporary reduction of not to | 


exceed 20 cents a ton, and then he could keep American coal | 


from the market by being able to drop the price, without getting 
below the profit line, whenever we attempted to regain it. 


I am informed that the Great Northern Railroad—Mr. James | 


Hill's road—owns the two lines of railroad running to the Leth- 
bridge and Crows Nest coal fields. I am also informed that the 
same interests own the Crows Nest Pass mines, and I estimate 
that free coal means at least an additional value of $15,000,000 
to the railroad and Crows Nest Pass mines. 

I am informed, on what I consider reliable authority, that the 
Crows Nest Pass mines made a profit last year of 40 cents per 
ton on their entire output. If they could do this and pay our 
duty, what a bonanza they would have with free trade and the 
control of our markets in that region. 

I imagine that the stock of Mr. Hill’s two railroads and of 


his great coal fields will immediately soar when there is any | 


assurance that this bill, with its present reciprocity provision, 
shall become a law. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, I was unable to see how the American miner would be 
injured, providing the price of American coal is not reduced. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the market is taken away, so that he has 
no coal to mine, and loses his occupation, is not that a loss 
to the miner? If the owner of the mine loses the market, he 
has to close his mine. It can not be denied that is a loss. I say 
again, that with the present duty of 67 cents a ton the Canadian 





operator now has the market within 100 miles of the line. | 


We do not get there at all. If you take off the duty, the Cana- 
dian comes down at least 200 miles farther, takes from us our 
market for several millions of tons, and he gets it, not by giv- 
ing coal cheaper continuously, but by temporarily reducing 
the price, and holds it by virtue of the fact that his labor cost 
is less than ours, and so he has a margin of profit which he 
can work on whenever necessary to keep the American oper- 
ator out. 

Western operators can not hope to secure enlarged markets 
by a lowering of the price. The price is already as low in that 
region as is consistent with any kind of a fair profit, but per- 





were the two gentlemen of Maine and Boston, who, having grown 
rich in the pulp and paper business under liberal protection, 
informed the committee of their desire to grow richer by depriv- 
ing others of protection. 

We heard nothing about Canadian reciprocity in coal in the 
West in years past; but that was before certain American lines 
of railway were built into Canadian coal fields and certain 
great railway interests came to control Canadian coal mines. 

THE COMMITTER’S EARNEST EFFORTS. 


Mr. Chairman, as I said at the beginning of my remarks, I 
appreciate the faithful labors of the committee that framed this 
bill. The members of that committee, particularly the chair 
man, are well versed in tariff matters, and they did their utmost 
to bring out a bill that would deal fairly with all sections. But 
the tariff is a big subject. This is a big country. It is not pos 
sible that the members of the committee could understand the 
conditions in all parts of the country. In this matter of reci 
procity in coal they have been, in my opinion, grievously mis 
led by very plausible arguments with regard to the situation in 
our portion of the country and lack of full knowledge or oppor- 
tunity to know or learn of the situation elsewhere. 

I have endeavored to state the situation fairly—without exag 
geration, without bias. I believe had the committee known 
situation as I have endeavored to outline it, they would not have 
considered a reciprocity arrangement for a moment. Now that 
I have presented the question, I hope that the committee will 
study it thoroughly; that they will see that the House has an 


opportunity to vote upon it—or, what would be better still, pre 
sent a committee amendment restoring the present duty on coal. 
Such an amendment ought to command a unanimous vote from 
Republicans, because in line with Republican doctrine and prac 
tice; from Democrats, because it is a revenue measure which 
does not impose any burden on the American people and is in 
line with their action in the Wilson bill. 

The American coal miner constitutes a hardy, industrious 
patriotic class of our citizens. _He receives much better wages on 
the average than is paid to those engaged in the same indus 
try elsewhere, but his wage while high, compared with that of 
other countries and higher than that of Canada, is none too 
high, and it should be our aim to establish conditions that will 
make it possible to increase rather than decrease the wages he 
receives. 

His labor is hard and wearing on both mind and body. He 
goes to his labors every day in his life confronted with greater 
danger of loss of life or injury than confronts the average sol 
dier in time of war. He says “ Good-by” to his wife and 


o 


babies every morning, realizing that death in a horrible form 
may claim him before the day is done. He produces an article 
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that is absolutely necessary to modern life. Surely, such a | Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of this discussion, I assume 


man is entitled to every consideration. The Republican party, 
that has always stood for protection to American labor, can not 
afford to take any action which, by any possibility, can jeopard- 


ize either the wage rate or the employment of the American 
miner. 

Some have claimed that coal should go on the free list be- 
au it is a raw material. Can that article be called a raw 
material SO or 90 per cent of the value of which represents human 
toil? Can an article be properly classed as a raw material the | 
production of which exacts annually a toll of thousands of 
human lives, and which annually makes thousands of cripples 
in spite of our most earnest efforts to protect the lives and limbs 
of those engaged in the industry? Can that article be called a 
raw material the production of which compels men to face 
death in its most awful forms and yearly increases by thou- 


inds the widows and orphans in the land? 

It is a finished product, the finished product of arduous toil, 
privation, and suffering, and it is our duty to so legislate as to 
afford the greatest possible protection in every way to those en- 
gaged in its production. This can be best accomplished in this 
legislation by retaining the present duty. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side] 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the membership of 
this House must be tired of the debate which has engaged their 
attention for so many days, and were it not that the interests 
of the people of the district that I have the honor to represent, 
and the interests of the people of the State that I in part repre- 
seut, are so vitally affected, I would content myself with voting 
my convictions without giving expression to my views. 

In the time allotted to me I hope to direct your attention to 
two or three features of the bill under discussion, so far as 
they primarily affect certain industries of: my district, and, 
secondarily, similar interests throughout the country. 


In a spirit of fairness to the membership of this House, and | 


in order that my position may be thoroughly understoeed, I want 
to say in advance that I am not a free trader. And I want to 


‘say further that I believe that a tariff should be levied upon 


imports which will not only produce a revenue sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government and provide means for 
its proper internal development, but also, that due regard 
should be paid to the equities of citizens of the United 
States. 

I am not unmindful of the strength of the argument that it is 
the duty of a Representative of the people to legislate in favor 
of the consumer and not in favor of the producer. Yet when 
the touchstone of common sense is applied to this proposition, 
it leads to a conclusion diametrically opposed to the soundness 
and logic of such a position and would, in the very nature of 
things, destroy the object sought to be accomplished. 

It must be borne in mind that if conditions are made so 
onerous that 2 commodity or necessity of life can only be pro- 
duced at a loss its production will cease and the consumer will 
not have it to consume. 

Mr. Chairman, many have addressed this House in advocacy 
of free lumber. Some have advocated the justice of the present 
duty, the duty carried in the bill under consideration, but I 


am in faver of the rates fixed in the Dingley bill. A year or so 


ago I received a communication from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Saginaw, I think, requesting me to stand for free lumber. I 
hive not the communication before me, neither have I my 
answer thereto. But according to my recollection my reply was, 
that when our Southland was denuded of lumber, as in Michi- 
van and other Northern and Northwestern States, I might con- 
sider the argument for placing lumber upon the free list. 
Such is my attitude to-day. 


The State of Louisiana manufactures more yellow-pine lum- | 


ber than any other State in the Union. 

It converts more cypress into lumber than any other of the 
United States. 

It is second in preduction in the manufacture of sawed lum- 
ber in the United States. 

The district that I have the honor to represent upon this 
floor is the largest yellow-pine district in the United States. 
The assessment of timber lands in the State of Louisiana for 
the purpose of taxation for the year 1908, on an approximate 50 
per cent basis, was nearly $80,000,000. The assessment for the 
same purpose in my district, upon the same basis, exceeded 
$32,000,000. Thus it will be seen that the State of Louisiana 
in taxable values in timber alone, upon the basis mentioned by 


me, has $160,000,000 worth therein, and my district sixty-four 
million, 


| Shingles_- 





the following facts as established, round numbers only being 
given: 


Sawmills reporting in the United States___.________ 28, 850 
Quantity of lumber manufactured___________________ 40, 256, 154, 000 
TUN itis ceininch lentils ald ec imate area asa $666, 641, 567 
TIO. acsinieasctstnitaltintenimnieniniaditiniiliaied te ital di Ean ite 3, 663, 602, 000 
Value 


$10, 342, T05 
--- weenie 11, 824, 475, 000 
I i cirisshcasetin insiientcdeiaideasetitibiaaididtcndienainbaiita tein dn, anal $50, 111, 337 
Aggregating a reported value of lumber, laths, and 

INE SRO eee iacevittistindasipcncenstincibisearnietiendieastaaaieeadanlciiats nie cate $707, 095, 409 

Further, going into details on this subject, in so far as the 
State of Louisiana is concerned, of the totals above given we 
119,000 feet, of a total value of $48,638,256, of which 2,345,912 
feet was of yellow pine, of the value of $34,402,894. 

The next principal item of lumber manufacture was cypress, 
aggregating 509,665,000 feet, of the total value of $11,734,044. 

The output of hard woods in that State was 116,542,000 feet, 
of the value of $2,501,318. 

The Bulletin of Forest Products, No. 2, compiled in coopera- 


| have from that State 531 sawmills reporting, producing 2,972,- 


tion with the Department of Agriculture, by Gifford Pinchot, 
United States Forester, issued November 18, 1908, from which 
the foregoing figures have been taken and to which further ref- 
erence will be made, shows the average value of yellow-pine 
lumber, in a manufactured state at the mill ready for ship- 
ment, per 1,000 feet board measure, in Louisiana, to be $14.67, 
and the average value of the same grade of lumber throughout 
the United States $14.02. 

The cost of production varies in different States owing to 
what we might term the “lay of the land.” Where logging is 
done in a mountainous country, the cost of bringing the timber 
to the mills is much more than in the South, where the land is 
level and log railways can be more cheaply constructed. The 
cost of production of lumber in Louisiana ready for shipment 
approximates $11. So it is obvious that the profit is very small, 
the actual value, as before stated, averaging in the year 1907 
$14.67. 

As a matter of fact, in the year 1908 several of the large saw- 
mills in my district were compelled to suspend operations, throw- 
ing hundreds of employees out of work. They were unable to 
dispose of the product at a profit, and the results of operations 
would have been to use up their stumpage and carry on busi- 
ness at a loss. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated in the forceful argument of 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] that there are em- 
ployed in the sawmills in the timber industry of the United 
States some 800,000 men, and that directly dependent upon this 
industry are some 2,500,000 people. In the State of Louisiana, 
in the sawmills alone, by reference to Table 2 of Bulletin 77, 
from the Census of Manufactures, 1905, Lumber and Timber 
Products, we find the following aggregates given under “ Wage- 
earners and wages:” “Average number, 26,353, and wages, 
$12,129,065.” 

And referring to Table 6, same bulletin, in the logging camps, 
men from 16 years and over, the average number was 8,498; 
wages paid, $3,965,588. I have not the exact figures for the em- 
ployees engaged in the production of lumber from the felling 
of the tree to its shipment from the mill for the year 1907, 
yet it is fair to assume that they have increased 20 per cent 
over 1905, showing for my own State, say, 41,821, receiving an 
approximate wage of $19,313,583. 

During the course of the debate as to whether lumber should 
retain the present duty, or be reduced 50 per cent, or placed 
upon the free list, inquiry has been made as to where the loss 
would fall. I am strongly persuaded, Mr. Chairman, that tae 
principal portion of the loss would be imposed upon labor. I 
am not alone in this opinion, because I have been requested by 
hundreds and hundreds of laborers in my district, by petition, 
filed with the Committee on Ways and Means, to vote against 
a reduction in the duty upon lumber, as they believed it would 
be followed by a corresponding reduction in wages. 

The average wage rate in Louisiana is $2 per day. 

The average wage rate in my district is $2 per day. 

Should lumber be placed upon the free list, I believe that it 
would result in a reduction of wages to a point at least 20 per 
cent lower than the present level, resulting in a loss to labor 
in my State of nearly $3,500,000; and should the duty be re- 
duced 50 per cent, just half that amount—$1,750,000—40 
per cent of which would be borne by the employees in my 
district. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the attempted reduction of the 
tariff on lumber will be violative of all principles of justice and 
equity to the laborer, to the manufacturer, and to the man who 
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uses the commodity last—the consumer. 
enacted into law, its operation upon the sawmill man will be, in 
part, as follows: His lumber and shingles will be upon the free 
list, and nearly everything he has to buy is protected, to wit: 


A tariff picture of the sawmill man; what he buys on the high end of 
the tariff list; what he sells on the free list. 





Name of article. Rate of tariff. 





What he sells: 


Lumber--_- On the free list. 


SN tthitntnt nde denecesnccdinendinimniil Do. 
What he buys: | 
Engines (stationary)_.....................| 30 per cent. 
Engines (locomotive)_..................... Do. 
Boilers... ‘ Sia cain es lsd li iar Do. 
Machinery in general, not otherwise speci- 
SNES neliaaaintrnethgcagttibaanhaaeeeneapegienin Do. 
Saws— | 
Ci ierttiittinnstdntmednneninnpnmees 25 per cent tariff. 
Stent tndeianignnsebeeenmieen | 6 cents per foot. 
i SEE eS eer ae 8 cents per foot. 
RA oii dieclics-chts inieies deal al Nipdeingniraenabees 30 per cent tariff. 
ON ee ee 10 cents per foot. 
ere ira nia iaticianindadensialtnainmiielaitniiedal 8 cents per foot. 


ona re iin eed cette 10 cents per pound and 20per cent. 
All not specifically mentioned_-_-_-_- ' 30 per cent. 

Belting | 
Rubber 
Cotton or other fiber_................. 
Leather belts, ready for use. -.__. 
Leather, for belts not ready for t 


45 per cent, 
Do. 

| 35 per cent. 

| 20 per cent. 





I nhs celibdiieditatincashocwanieauinin -| 45 per cent. 
a — Do. 
Chains— | 
ON Ee es FF ll CR 
a a cient | 18 cents per pound. 
Tron or steel wire cables.................-- 1 cent per pound. 
ee ree 2 cents per pound. 


Locomotives, forgings for 
Steel railway rails ‘ 
Piping, wrought iron or steel_ 
Oil, lubricating (?) 
Harness for horses 
Horseshoes. 


35 per cent. 


Do. 


45 per cent. 
1 cent per pound. 


I cl a | 2} cents per pound. 
th canint haneitsedeiach teins ...---| 20 per cent ad valorem. 
ile = ow Do. 


$4 per ton. 


Mr. HOWLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. PUJO. Certainly. 
Mr. HOWLAND. I understand you insist 
Against whom do you desire to be protected? 
Mr. PUJO. I am insisting upon a duty against the lumber 
from Canada, where labor is cheaper, and because it is cheaper 
the people of the North who have grown rich, and whose forests 
are now denuded, are actuated by selfish motives and desire 
the timber of the South placed in competition with free Ca- 


on protection. 


nadian lumber, so that they may buy the Canadian lumber 
cheaper than they can buy the lumber of the South. 
Mr. HOWLAND. Is not the gentleman aware that he is 


shipping his longleaf yellow pine into Canada to-day, and that 
they produce none there, and that it is not a competing product? 

Mr. PUJO. I am perfectly aware that we can ship into 
Canada about 20 per cent of our product, the highest grade, 
because we can ship that anywhere in the world. We are ship- 
ping such grade to Hamburg and Havre and other foreign 
ports, 

Mr. HOWLAND. 
countries? 

Mr. PUJO. Yes; but 
stand that at least 6O per cent of our product goes into common 
stock, which we ship into Indiana, Illinois, Connecticut, 
even Michigan, where they used to get it from the 
Valley. Now they want to buy it from Canada, because they 
have no more timber and they do not want to buy it from the 
South. They want to save that extra dollar or two a thousand 
if they can. 

Mr. HOWLAND. 
ada, is there? 

Mr. PUJO. No; but there is plenty of timber that will come 
in competition with at least 60 per cent of our product. Now, 
further in this connection, the placing of lumber upon the free 
list will reduce our market zone. We can not reach the terri- 
tory that we are reaching to-day with lumber from the South, 
but on the contrary we will be placed in competition with the 
accumulated common stock coming from the adjacent territory, 
and within a radius of probably 300 miles from the Canadian 
border we shall not be able to sell our lumber. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It has been frequently said that free lum- 
ber would not give us any benefit in Nebraska. 
your lumber into Nebraska, and would the 


and 


There is no longleaf yellow pine in Can- 


Canadian lumber 


come in competition with yours there? 


| 
Should this bill be 


| 
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| reasonable duty upon that which is produced in other 





In competition with the lumber of foreign | 


the gentleman does not seem to under- | 


Saginaw | 





) 


-_~ 


60% 





Mr. PUJO. I am not exactly familiar with the extent of our 
lumber trade in the western markets, but I do say this, that we 
buy your Nebraskan hay upon which you have a duty of $4 a 
ton. You are not in favor of free iumber, are you? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. We our hay at $4 
withstanding the duty. 

Mr. PUJO. I understand; but if we had no duty on hay we 
might be able to get it at $2 a ton for the mules and horses that 
we have to use in logging operations in our State. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, my good Democratic 
and brother does not mean to argue on the floor of 


sell a ton, not- 


friend 
this He 


that a duty of $4 a ton on hay materially affects its price in this 
country ? 

Mr. PUJO. Well, Ido. I think if you do not have a duty on 
hay that hay could be produced in Brazil and shipped here and 
destroy the hay market to the same extent as if it, had been 
saturated with oil and set on fire. 

I will state to my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. STaANLey] 


that, in my. honest judgment, if we did not have a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on mules, that we need in our logging and 
sugar operations, mules could be raised in Brazil, the finest 
stock and crop-growing country in the world, and we would be 
able to buy mules that we now pay $200 apiece for in Kentucky 
and Missouri for a much lower price. But we do not believe 
in that doctrine in the State of Louisiana. [Applause.] | 
want to be perfectly consistent. The State of Louisiana is rich 
in her natural productions, and her Representatives you find, 
as a rule, consistent. They not only want d@ duty upon that 
which is produced in Louisiana, but they are willing to vote a 
States, 
[Applause. ] 

I feel that I represent the interests of my people by 
such a position. I do not consider it the duty of a Repr 
tive to come here and argue that you should take care of that 
which in his district and protect it by a tax, whether for 
revenue or protection, and then vote everything else in every- 


lit 
faking 


senta- 


is 


| body else’s district free. 


I am amazed and astounded that a Representative, for instance 
from a prairie State, where, perhaps, cattle are raised in large 
numbers, does not want hides upon the free list, but, 
wants lumber upon the free list. Louisiana will vote w 
Representatives from Missouri and Kentucky for a duty on 
mules, will vote with the Representative from Texas for a duty 
on hides, and with the Representative from Kansas for a duty 
on his hay or corn. Every industry which can be destroyed 
by a removal of duty, even if a fair measure of protection 
sults, [ will stand here and vote for. 

I do not understand how a Representative from the South, 
when his own section will be injured most by the removal of 
the duty upon lumber—Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 


forsooth, 


th the 


re 


Georgia, and North Carolina, and South Carolina—I do 
| understand, Mr. Chairman, how it is that a man sent here ) 
represent the interests of his country could for one 
listen to the seductive arguments of those who have interests in 
the Dominion of Canada. and vote for a bill which wi 
a great industry in the South, and particularly in the St 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and th: 
linas. 
Mr. LANGLEY. I hope the gentleman will add Kentucky to 
that list of States. 
Mr. PUJO. And Kentucky, at the suggestion of the gen 
man 
Mr. LARRINAGA., Is it not true that Porto Rico bu 
lions of pockets of rice from you every year, and is willing to 
pay 100 per cent of the cost of productio 
Mr. PUJO. The gentleman does not object to the prot 
Mr. LARRINAGA. I do not; but is the gentleman ready to 


| 


| 


Do you ship | 


vote for protection upon coffee? 


Mr. PUJO. We sold you last year over $4,000,000 worth of 
rice, and we gave you good rice, and you gave us good money, 
gold value. Now, with referen to the question of the duty 
upon coffee, personally I would have no objection to that 

Mr. LARRINAGA,. I mean as a Member of Congress 

Mr. PUJO. Iam speaking as a Member of Congress And I 
would say, as 2 Member of Congress, frankly to vou t! I have 

| not gone into a study of that question. I have not examined it 
thoroughly. I am not trying to evade a direct swer, be e 
I always try to answer every question fairly and justly If the 
tax on coffee of 4 cents or 5 cents or 8 cents is correct, and you 
can demonstrate it, or anybody else can demonstrate it, I would 
vote for it with pleasure, but I would have ) r argument 
upon that fact first, because I have not give vy attent to 
the subject. 

In this connection I want to emphasize the fa: is WaS 
stated by my colleague from Michigan [|Mr. ForpNney], that the 
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1d vniorem duty on Iumber is the lowest upon the schedule. 
The tual va as shown by the table above referred to, per 
thousand feet, board measure, is $14.02, giving a tariff rate 
Indes nt schedule of about 14.22 per cent ad valorem, 
nd should the duty be split in two, the rate will be reduced to 


manufactures to be a revenue-producing one, for, In 1907, the 
revenue from that source exceeded some $3,700,000, and on lum- 
ber $1,600,000. Hence, a Democrat who believes in a tariff 


for revenue only ought to find no embarrassment in voting for 
the maintenance of the Dingley schedules on lumber. 

ut independently of that fact, I am in favor of a fair duty 
upon every article imported into the United States which may 


be produced here, provided that such rates shall not be prohib- 
itive. In other words, I believe in a duty equal to the difference 
between the cost of production plus transportation. Now, I am 
perfectly aware that some of my colleagues on this side of the 
House will assert that it is not the function of the Government 
to guarantee a profit to anyone who may be engaged in an 
enterprise. That is perfectly true; but I consider this a mis- 
statement of the case. I believe it to be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment, when the question of the welfare of its citizens is 
to be weighed in the balance with those of other countries, 
that there should be no discrimination against our own citi- 
zens. So my views on the question of the imposition of a 
tariff tax are that the representatives of the people owe it to 
them to so legislate that no citizens of a foreign country shall be 
perinitted to offer for sale in this country any competitive article 
under conditions more favorable than is enjoyed by an American 
citizen. It has been my intention to be entirely frank with my 
colleagues upon this question. 

The views I express to-day I have entertained for many 
years, aS is well known to the people of my State and district. 
Louisiana is a State great in the production of raw material. 
She leads in cane sugar; in the output of yellow pine; is second 
in the United States in timber production;.and is a large pro- 
ducer of cotton. She produces practically half of the rice in 
the United States; one-third of the sulphur of the world; and 
her people do not subscribe to the doctrine that the raw ma- 
terial must be free and the finished product protected. 


PHILIPPINE TARIPFP., 


There is another feature of this bill that I desire to call the 
attention of the House to, and that is to section 5, relating to 
trade with the Philippine Islands. Under the provisions of this 
section, sugar not exceeding 300,000 tons, tobacco not exceeding 
300,000 pounds, and cigars not exceeding 3,000,000 shall all be 
admitted free of duty. All other articles of commerce, wholly 
the growth and product of the Philippine Islands, are to come 
in free of duty; likewise exports from the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present laws, a Filipino enjoys rights 
withheld from citizens of the United States. The duty upon 
articles imported from foreign countries into the Philippines is 
much lower than upon the same articles imported from foreign 
countries into the United States. 

On the 10th of January, 1906, the Philippine tariff bill, estab- 
ishing free trade between the islands and this country, wpon 
everything the product and growth of the islands, with the 
exception of sugar and tobacco, upon which a reduetion of 25 
per cent was allowed, was before the House for consideration. 
It is known to all of you that the principal productions of the 
Philippine Islands are sugar, tobaceo, and rice. The rice pro- 
duction im the United States for 1907 was some 843,210,000 
pounds, representing an aggregate value, in round numbers, of 
$16,000,000. Ninety-eight per cent of this production was in 
southwest Louisiana and im southeast Texas. 


Acreage, production, and value of rice in the United States in 1907, by 





States. 
Average | Average 
. = : Produe- farm |Farmvalue 
at reag | e arn at Vi € 
State. Acreage. way r tion. price | Dee. 1. 
oe Dec. 1. | 
| 
| Aeres. | Bushels.| Bushels. Cents. | Dollars. 
North Carolina......-...-. | 1,000 | 23.0 23,000 | 91.0 | 21.000 
S th Carolina....... 19,100 | 27.0 | 516,000 107.0 552,000 
2,400 | 84.0 | £1,000 105.0 85.000 
2300 | 320.0 69,000 | 110.0 76,000 
1,400 25.0 25,000 95.0 | 33,000 
1,100 22.0 | 24,000 90.0 | 22,000 
810.006 | 28.0 | 8,680,000 85.0] 7,378,000 
284,000 | 2.0 | 9,088,000 85.0 | 7,725,000 
6,000 | $7.0 | 222 000 85.0 189,000 
627,300 | 29.9 | 18,738,000 | 85.8 | 16,081,¢ 
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It costs to produce rice under the system in vogue in our sec- 
tion, irrigation, about 2.4 cents per pound. There is no wage 
scale in the Philippine Islands, all members of the family assist- 
ing in the culture of that crop. The production of rice in the 
islands approximates some 800,000,000 pounds and the consump- 
tion about 1,300,000,000. Rice is imported into that country 
from the French and Spanish colonies and from Japan, British 
East Indies, Dutch East Indies, and Siam. Rice is delivered 
from these countries to the Philippine Islands at a cost of, 
approximately, 1.8 cents, including transportation charges and 
the duty thereon. It is sold in the open market, through 
brokers, at 1.9 cents per pound; or, in other words, to be per- 
fectly safe, it is carried into the Philippine Islands from the 
surrounding countries, the duty paid, transportation charges 
paid, the profits of the middleman paid, and the profits of the 
retailer paid, at less than 2 cents a pound. Transportation 
charges from Philippine Islands to the United States averages 
about $5.25 a long ton, or equal to about one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. 

In a debate upon this very matter two years ago I pro- 
pounded in substance to the House the following question : 

Why could not rice, which is wholly the growth and pruduct of the 
Philippine Islands, be shipped to the United States and sold at a profit 
for less than it costs to produce it here, and the Fillipino buy rice 
necessary“for his consumption from the surrounding country? 

And although the reply was that the fears of the rice people 
of the United States were entirely groundless, yet the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, realizing that it would be 
possible, if free trade were established between the Philippines 
and the United States, for rice to be imported here to the 
destruction of the industry in the South, consented that the 
bill be amended and that it be placed in the same category 
with sugar and tobacco. When the bill left the House, the 
amendment offered by me was incorporated in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in this connection that the 
Rice Association of America, composed of practically all those 
engaged in the production of rice in its various stages, made 
known their fears to Brig. Gen. Clarence A. Edwards, Chief of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and subsequently to the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Dickinson, and after a full and fair con- 
sideration of this question, the Department stated that any 
reasonable amendment would be satisfactory. 

It is but fair to say that those gentlemen believe that the 
fears of those engaged in rice culture in the United States are 
without foundation in fact. They are of the opinion, as the 
Philippines do not produce as much as they consume, that there 
is absolutely no danger of the exportation of rice from that 
country to this; but, Mr. Chairman, the rice growers of the 
United States are apprehensive that, with inyproved methods of 
rice production, the Philippines will soon not only produce 
cnough for home consumption, but enough to destroy an indus- 
try upon which the prosperity of so many people of our country 
are dependent. Figures furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
show that the increase in the production in the Philippines is 
phenomenal. In 1905 it was necessary to import 625,000,000 
pounds for consumption. Last year they imported only 
280,000,000 pounds. It is entirely within the bounds of proba- 
bility that within the next few years the Philippine Islands will 
not only produce all that they consume, but will produce rice 
for exportation. 

But aside from that fact, under the terms of the present bil, 
what is to prevent the Philippines from buying the inferior 
grades of rice for home consumption and exporting their better 


| grades to the United States, where they can sell it at a much 


larger profit? The production of rice in the United States is 
about equal to the consumption—about 6 pounds per capita. 
The shipment from the Philippines of a few thousand bags of 
rice would absolutely break the market at any time and ruin 
those engaged in that industry, 

I want to reiterate in substance what was said by me some 
two years ago upon this floor, that I question the wisdom and 
statesmanship which will select great agricultural interests of 
the United States, such as sugar, tobacco, and rice. and im- 
pose upon them a greater burden for the maintenance of our 
dependencies than is imposed upon other people engaged in the 
production of other commodities and necessities of life. It is not 
just, it is not fair, that these interests should be singled out. 
it is not fair to the American people. The Philippine experi- 
ment is a costly one. If their government is not self-supporting, 
the bill should be paid out of the common Treasury, and the 
burden should not be shouldered upon any particular class. 
Take sugar: I understand that there are not more than 100,000 
tons produced in the islands. They are granted the right to send 
free, without the payment of any duty, up to 300,000 tons. This 
is free trade with the islands. The Ways and Means Committee 
should have been just before being generous. I venture the 
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assertion that if the islands were heavy producers of manu- 
factured goods, there would not have been such eagerness to 
give them the benefit of free trade. Be that as it may, as the 
representative of the largest rice-producing district in the 
United States, after conference with those interested in the 
industry, I hope the bill will be amended so as to prevent its 
destruction. 
INHERITANCE TAX. 

There are two other features of this bill that I consider of 
great importance—the inheritance tax and the income tax. I 
am not entirely persuaded that the inheritance tax, as provided 
for in the measure, will stand judicial scrutiny. Whilst, of 
course, an inheritance tax has always been construed not as a 
tax upon property, but as a tax upon the right of succession, 
yet strong argument could be urged that it is as much a tax 
upon real estate, constituting the principal asset of the in- 
heritance, as it was held in the income-tax cases that a tax 
upon rents was a direct tax, and could only be levied by appor- 
tionment among the several States. Coneeding for a moment the 
constitutionality of this measure, the policy of its adoption is of 
doubtful wisdom. My recollection is that there are 36 States 
of the Union imposing an inheritance tax. 

The effect of the adoption of this measure would be the 
imposition of a double tax upon the right of inheritance by 
bequest or by the operation of law. In my own State our con- | 
stitutional provision is, in substance, that property transmitted | 
by inheritance or by will which has not borne its just measure 
of taxation shall pay an inheritance tax to go to public sehools, | 
subject to an exemption of $10,000 to direct ascendants and | 
descendants. The measure under discussion provides for a tax 
upon all inheritances exceeding $500. It is my firm belief that 
a large per cent of the tax contemplated under this provision 
would be collected from people of moderate means, whose estates 
would not exceed $5,000 or $10,000, and I do not believe that it 
is a wise policy to impose taxes which would be borne princi- 
pally by one class of people. However, it seems these days 
that the function of government is to devise new methods of 
taking away from the people that which they have worked for 
instead of making their burdens as light as possible. 

INCOMDB TAX. 

The income-tax feature is entirely upon a different basis. 
The power lodged by the Constitution in Congress to levy taxes 
for the purpose of raising revenue has been held to authorize 
the imposition of an income tax. The power to tax being vested 
in Congress, any species of property can be taxed in such man- 
ner as may be deemed wise by it, unless some other way is 
pointed out by the Constitution. Congress is limited in its 
method of taxation only as to taxation of real estate, in which 
event it must be apportioned among the States. tut Congress 
may lawfully select any other species of property and declare 
that the income derived therefrom shall be taxed. 

There is but little force in the argument that an income tax 
is objectionable because of its inquisitorial character and of the 
premium for perjury offered thereby. In every State in the 
Union, when one renders his property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, he is required by the statute to describe same, to fix its 
value, and to make oath thereto, and that he has rendered every- 
thing of which he is the owner. So requiring one to declare his 
income would not introduce any new feature in the taxing sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, further defining my position upon one branch 
of my argument, the lumber schedule, I desire to say that I 
want my course to be entirely consistent, in so far as I am 
given the ability to so maintain it, and, with that end in view, 
I intend to vote for a duty on lumber should the opportunity 
be presented. 

If the present rate of duty can not be maintained, I would 
prefer that imposed in the present bill, rather than have lumber 
go upon the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of 35,000 wage-earners in the State 
of Louisiana; in behalf of the eight hundred thousand in the 
United States engaged in the manufacture of lumber; in behalf 
of the two and one-half million people dependent upon the con- 
tinuuance of this great industry; in behalf of the thriving com- 
munities which have been built up because of the development 
and activity in those lines; in behalf of the people who have 

loaned their money for the construction of the great sawmills 
and the development of the industry and the upbuilding of 
towns; and lastly, in behalf of the consumer who will have 
nothing to consume if yeu destroy the origin of produetion, I 
express the hope that the existing rates upon lumber will be 
reincorporated in this measure before it leaves Congress and 
becomes the law of the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a very 
short time that part of section 5 of the pending tariff bill which 
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After three years the predicted financial distress has not 
materialized. The Philippine government has had sufficient 
revenue for its support, and the statement of accounts shows 
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Insular revenucs and disbursements, Philippine Islands. 


UNITED STATES 


Fiseal year 


1904. 
Customs revenues as a ia $7, 952,675.65 
Customs revenues collected in United States................-.--- 632,904.85 
Postal revenvies__....- ; sei th i calla 133,784.72 
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But. while the Philippine revenues at present seem to be 
sufficient, will they continue to be if this bill becomes the law? 
There is very grave doubt about that. The indications are that 
this provision would prove to be a double-edged sword, paring | 
down impartially both the revenues of our island wards and our 
own Treasury receipts. 

The Chilippine government has been benefited by the tariff 
rate under the terms of the act approved March 8, 1902, which, 
in section 2, contains the proviso that upon all articles the 
growth and preduct of the Philippine Archipelago coming into 
the United States from the Philippine Archipelago there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid only 75 per cent of the rates of 
duty aforesaid, which rates of duty are the regular commercial 
duties under the existing tariff law. Section 4 of the act pro- 
vides : 

That the duties and taxes collected in the Philippine Archipelago in 
pursuance of this act, and all duties and taxes collected in the United 
States upon articles coming from the Philippine Archipelago and upon 
foreign vessels coming therefrom, shall not be covered into the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States, but shall be held as a 
separate fund and paid into the treasury of the Philippine Islands, to | 
be used and expended for the government and benefit of said islands. 

By reference to the table of statistics, which I will ask to 
make a part of my remarks, it will be noted that the total | 
amount of commercial revenues collected in the United States | 
and remitted to the credit of the Philippine insular government 
was $1,226,436.55 for the five fiscal years ended June 30, 1908, 

To alter these conditions will undoubtedly create a deficiency 
and necessitate an appropriation by Congress for the relief of | 
the insular government. I believe it to be a fact that the 
adoption of the free-trade provision in the Payne bill will so 
seriously affect the Philippine revenues as to cause a reduction 
of approximately $2,000,000 per annum in their income. It is 
therefore a grave question whether the Payne bill will not prove 
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4 chronic and constant irritant, and they fear its effect. 
Being responsible for this fear, the Payne bill is, by reason 
thereof, not in harmony with the advice and recommendation 


CONGRESSIONAL 


of the gentleman who is now President of the United States, 
who in the report cited above, on page 79, recommended that 
the free entry of Philippine products into the United States be 


allowed only “ with such reasonable limitations as may remove 
all fear of interference with the tobacco and sugar interests of 


the United States.’ 

The limitations in the Payne bill have not, as advised, re 
moved fear. Those provisions have, on the contrary, implanted 
fear. Nor are they in conformity with the ideas of the late 
William MelWinley. 

Under his beneficent initiative has been guaranteed by this 
Government to 7,000,000 people on 800 islands on the far Pacific 
the right of life, liberty, and property. To the great glory of 
this Republic that guarantee has been maintained. We have 
mimade good. But I am satisfied that it was not the intention of 
that great disciple of American protection that, in maintaining 
this guarantee, in making good, we should restrict one whit the 
opportunity of. our own people to peacefully and prosperously 
pursue the avocations to which they have been devoted for 
generations. It was not his intention, nor is it the wish of the 
American people, simply because Old Glory floats over the 
Philippines, for their own good, for their own advancement, for 
their own education in the science of self-governmerit, that 
their property and prosperity should be held inviolate at the 
expense of the property and prosperity of our own industrious 
and enlightened tillers of the soil. It is in contravention of the 
McKinley idea that my constituents fear the free-entry pro- 
vision in section 5 of the pending bill is leading, and it is for 
that reason and by their direction that I ask the elimination or 
the modification of that particular provision before the bill be- 
comes the law of the land. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Mr. Chairman, if anybody was fully sin- 
cere in expressing a sentiment of diffidence in rising to speak 
on the floor of this House, surely it is the Commissioner from 
Porto I'co at this very moment. Everybody on the floor of this 
House knows that it is only due to the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, to the courtesy of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, but not by any law of Congress, that the Commissioner 
from Vorto Rico is allowed the privilege of the floor. It is 
therefore with very great hesitancy and the greatest of embar- 
rassment that I rise to make a few remarks on this very im- 
portant matter of the tariff and on the framing of one of the 
most important laws for this the greatest Nation in the world: 
and I beg the kindness of the House to overlogk the insignifi- 
cance of the person and look only to the importance of the sub- 
ject, which means life or death for my people and $50,000,000, 
more or less, for your Treasury. 

I wish to be fully honest and say that I only rise here from a 
sense of duty, because I owe it to my people, as they expect from 
me that, having this right that you have been kind enough to 
grant to me, I should stand on the floor of this House and ask 
for justice and present their case before you. 

But I must also confess that I have very little hope of my 
people obtaining justice on this proposition of protecting the 
main staple. Great are the odds against it, Mr. Chairman. 
There is that combine of the coffee dealers on Front street and 
lower Wall street called the. “ National,” that have been flood- 
ing the country with their literature, and who have for nearly 
forty years been telling the voters of this country that the “ poor 
man’s breakfast table” should not be taxed. Mr. Chairman, 
they have themselves been taxing the poor man’s breakfast table 
from about eighty to one hundred millions a year. They are 
opposing the tax and allowing the Brazilian Government to tax 
the poor man’s breakfast table to the amount of eight millions 
every year. 

Before I take up the two arguments that the coffee advocates 
offer against the duty on coffee; before I prove to the gentleman 
from Louisiana and to every Member of this House that the 
duty on coffee is the most fair and the lightest tax you can put 
on the American people, I am going to take up a proposition 
that came before this House this morning, and which was on the 
same lines as an article in the Washington Post of this date, 
under the caption, “ To kill the coffee tax.” 

The article was to the effect that the countervailing duty con- 
tained in the proviso of item 533 of the second section of the 
tariff bill proposed can not be sustained. Take away that pro- 
viso from the bill, and a year from now those forty to fifty 
million dollars that you do not wish to get for your Treasury 
will be going down to Brazil. I will prove that to any intelli- 
gent man who will listen to my argument. It is claimed that 
the Brazilian Government can not take off the duty, because the 
proceeds are attached to the payment of the loan, and that 
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therefore the countervailing duty under this proviso is going to 
be a double tax on the consumer. Whether Brazil is or is not 
going to take off the duty, I do not know. 

It is true that the export duty is attached to the valorization 
loan. The gentleman from Ohio, who has studied this propo- 
sition, very clearly stated the case. They have made a loan of 
$75,000,000 to buy the 7,000,000 surplus bags of coffee which 
the crop of 1906 to 1907 produced and could not be sold, could 
not be put into the market, without producing a slump in it. 
The Brazilian Government bought this 7,000,000 bags with the 
$75,000,000 and gave the coffee as a collateral to the money 
lenders. That coffee is to-day distributed amongst different 
markets. There are 1,700,000 bags in New York City, other 
quantities in Rotterdam, London, Havre, and some in Canada; 
these make up the total of the 7,000,000 bags. Right after 
you pass this bill without that proviso the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is going to put a tax of $2 or $3 or $5 on every bag, and 
you will not be able to avoid it. They are going to make the 
American Nation pay for them this duty that you do not want 
to impose on coffee for you. If you do not protect that million 
people that you took into the Nation, you must at least protect 
your own people. 

That countervailing duty is not going to be of any help to us. 
One or one and a half cents will be of no help to us. Brazilian 
coffee in the American market, as a rule, sells 5 to 6 cents less 
than Porto Rico coffee. Anything less than 5 cents duty will be 
entirely useless for us. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are buying rice which is protected 
100 per cent. We have expended $4,000,000 every year to feed 
the poor man that raises the coffee. We could buy that rice for 
2 cents a pound from Japan and the East Indies, and we are 
paying to Louisiana and Texas 4 cents and a fraction for it. 
We could go to Japan or to East India and buy it for 2 cents, 
and put the other 2 cents into our treasury. That would be 
money saved from our taxes, but we are not doing it. We will 
if you drive us to it. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Puso] says he would 
vote for the duty on coffee if I would prove it to be a fair one. 
I will prove it to any intelligent man on the floor of this House. 
The per capita consumption of coffee was 104 pounds last year, 
and a 5-cent duty represents 524 cents tax for the poor man’s 
breakfast table. Coffee is the smallest item in the breakfast 
table of the poor man. 

He spends dollars and dollars for wheat, dollars and dollars 
for beef, dollars for sugar, dollars for butter, and everything 
else he consumes on his breakfast table, and he is taxed on 
every one of those articles to amounts that run up into the 
dollars, whereas the tax on coffee is only 524 cents a year, if 
he is going to pay the tax at all, which I doubt very much. 
I doubt it, Mr. Chairman, first, because the grocers’ convention 
in Philadelphia only a few weeks ago declared that they were 
bound to fight this duty, because it would fall on the grocers, 
and that it would never be paid by the consumer. 

In 1873 when you took your tax off of coffee; when you put 
coffee on the free list, Brazil put a tax on it that you have been 
paying to this very day. The poor man in America never had 
a sip of free coffee; never in his life; and if you take off that 
proviso he is going to pay that duty that you do not want 
to put on. From 1873 you have been paying it. After you took 
the duty off and coffee was low in the markets of the world, 
the average retail price was 25 cents per pound. You took 
off your duty. 

From 1886 to 1896, a period of ten years, the price of coffee 
all over the world went up to more than double the previous 
price. Brazilian coffee that sold in New York for 5 or 6 cenis 
a pound before that sold for 16 cents in the green; but the 
average price of your coffee at the grocer’s store kept at 25 
cents a pound. 

What does that mean, Mr. Chairman? It means that the 
margin is so tremendous that it is large enough to cover a large 
profit under any duty that you might put on. I am speaking to 
you from statistics, You can verify every figure I am bringirg 
here. For the last ten years coffee has gone down again except 
in these last few days and weeks, on account of this tariff 
movement, when it has gone up to 7 or 8 cents; but coffee for 
the last ten years has been selling at 5 and 6 cents a pound, 
but your retail price has always kept at an average of 25 cents 
for every pound of coffee you consume. Whether the price went 
up or down in the markets of the world, the average retail 
price was always 25 cents a pound. 

And I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, that those coffee dealers 
who are taxing the poor man’s breakfast table to the extent of 
seventy or eighty million dollars of undue profits over and above 
any reasonable profit will go right on collecting 25 cents as an 
average for every pound of coffee whether you put on that duty or 
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not, and they will keep talking about “ the poor man’s breakfast 
table.” 

Mr. Chairman, there was never a greater fake than this tune 
of the “ free coffee,” unless it is its twin brother, “ the poor man’s 
breakfast table.” This last is a little greater fake, because there 
is nothing free on the poor man’s breakfast table, not even 
coffee, as I have demonstrated to you, because coffee has been 
taxed for the last thirty-six years for the benefit of the Bra- 
zilian treasury. If you wish to learn how big a fake this free 
breakfast table is, read this article of the Washington Post of 
the year 1905: 


{From the Washington Post, 1905.] 


The recent suggestion of a tariff tax on coffees, probably put out as a 
feeler, is responsible for the resurrection and reintroduction of the once 
familiar but never appropriate phrase at the head of this article It 
was never appropriate; it was always a sarcastic sneer, rather than a 
statement of fact, because the memory of the most aged citizen runneth 
not to the time when a free breakfast table, a breakfast table untaxed 

to itself, its equipment, and the food and drink it bore, could be 
found in any American home. 
At that time, under the tariff of 1897, what could be more preposter 
usly absurd than the notion that a tax on coffee would be a decree of 
inishment for that alleged boon? 
The truth is, you go to the breakfast table clad in taxed garments, 
ring no» single article that is not taxed in the tariff. 

You sit in a chair that is taxed as to all various materials that enter 
into it, and taxed as a whole; the table itself is similarly taxed, and 
we can think of no article on it that is free. Your tablecloth, your 
napkins, and your napkin rings are all in the tariff schedules. Your 
fish or meat, your vegetables and fruit, your bread, your butter, your 
rolls, your griddle cakes, your sugar and sirup, your salt, vinegar, 
pepper, mustard, olive oil, and all other condiments show up in the list 
of things taxed. So it is with your china and other crockery, and your 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

And your coffee is free only as to the raw bean. It is roasted over a 
taxed fire and in a taxed roaster, is stored in taxed receptacles, and 
transported by taxed horses in taxed wagons; then, retailed, it goes 
out in paper bags, to be deposited in other taxed vessels. Having been 
ground in a taxed mill, your cook prepares it for the table by using a 
taxed coffee pot. If you use cream in your “ free” coffee, you must use 
taxed cream: if you use sugar in it, you must use taxed sugar. 

This is the “ free breakfast table’ whose exit will come if a duty is 
imposed on the raw coffee bean. 











This free brenkfast table is one of the coffee dealer's argu- 
ments. The other argument produced by them is that Congress, 
by putting a tax on coffee, is going to lend itself to a big job of 
$77,000,000. They call it a ‘‘joker.” This is the cheap word 
now used as a substitute for arguments that can not be offered. 

They knew they were not telling the truth. They knew it was 
not so. They know in these last four months it has been made 
clear that it was a baseless argument and without any founda- 
tion. They claim that these speculators in New York would 
rush into the New York markets all the surplus. First, they 
spoke of 13,000,000 bags, but of course that was absurd. They 
had to come down to the true figure, and the true figure is 
7,000,000 bags surplus valorized coffee held as collateral for the 
loan, one-seventh part of which only is held by the New York 
bankers. That this is absurd and the job can not be carried out 
is evidenced from the fact that they have had four months to 
bring that stuff in, waiting for the tariff to be put on, and mak- 
ing a profit of several million dollars. Why have they not 
brought the coffee in before this? The opportunity has been 
very favorable to them. Coffee is free in New York? There 
is no risk whatever in bringing coffee to New York. They 
might just as well have the stock of coffee in New York as in 
Kurope? Europe is only one week from here? Why do they 
not bring it in? They have had plenty of opportunity before 
the law goes into effect to bring it in. 

They will never bring it in. It would be useless to do it. 
They are forbidden to throw it into the market by the Brazilian 
Government’s compact. The bankers are holding it as collat- 
eral, with a proviso that they should not send it into the mar- 
ket for consumption at any greater rate than 500.000 bags the 
first year, 600,000 bags the next year, and so on for a period of 
ten years. If the Brazilian Government was to change its 
mind and modify the compact and allow them to throw the 
coffee on the market, what would be the result? It would be 
that the price of coffee would immediately go down, and Brazil 
would be defeating its own scheme, the valorization scheme. 
The Brazilian Government has gone into that compact to sus- 
tain the price of coffee, and if the scheme fails they would be 
responsible to the bondholders of the loan for the full amount 
of $75,000,000, and expenses and interests thereon. It is true, 
as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DovucGLas] said, that there 
were only three independent States at first that started the 
combination, but we all know that finally the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has given its assent and has guaranteed the capital 
and the interest on this $75,000,000. So that not a pound of 
that coffee can be brought into the New York market. It will 
never be brought there. There never was a better opportunity 
to put a duty on the article. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no such a thing as the seventy-seven 
million dollar joker. Nobody could do it; they have not the 


| coffee; and, I tell you, in the month of July the stock of coffee 


as compared with that of every previous year will be a good 
deal smaller. 

‘They have not even tried the scheme, because it can not be 
done; and if they did, I repeat, the Brazilian Government 
would have stultified itself by defeating its own plan, and 
besides, losing its money. 

Here are the figures which show the stock of coffee, or what 
is called the “ visible stock” of coffee in the market: In 10S, 
there were 3,800,000 bags; in 1907, there were 3,982,000 bags; 
in 1906, there were 4,124,000 bags. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the whole argument falls to the ground. 
And so, also, the argument of the poor man’s breakfast table, 
which has no foundation at all. They speak of the poor man’s 
breakfast table. What does the poor man in the colonies do who 
gets 50 cents, 20 cents, and 15 cents a day and lives on protected 
rice? We are willing to pay for protection on rice. 

The Porto Rican laborer lives also on dried fish from New 
England, and is willing to pay for protected salt fish from 
New England, but why should the man in Porto Rico who lives 
on rice and salt fish not have also protected what he produces? 
Why should the tariff in Porto Rico be a machine to turn out Lou 
isiana and Front street, New York, millionaires at one end and 
Porto Rico paupers at the other end? Is this what we were 
brought into the Union for? Are these the promises that Gen 
eral Miles made us when he landed in our country? Is this 
what we have been expecting from this Congress during these 
long ten years of patient waiting? Mr. Chairman, the Foraker 
Act that gave us the Dingley bill, and that gave us one of the 
most tyrannical governments that was ever invented, was given 
to us only temporarily, but it has lasted long enough. 

Not one single line have we been allowed to move. even within 
the narrow limits of that act; in not one line have we been per 
mitted to improve our political or economic conditions, for here 
we are to-day begging Congress to be square, to give us a square 
deal, to do justice to our people, to protect our staple as you 
protect your own. And whose is the fault? It is the fault of 
that executive council, those six men men that you sent there to 
make our laws, to vote our taxes, to collect our money, and to 
spend it through the employees that they appoint; they have al- 
Ways opposed the measure voted by the lower house to help our 
coffee planter. If we had not that executive council, if we had 
been ble to pass in the upper house the laws that we had voted 
in the lower house right after we lost our market, we would 
not be here to-day begging for a scrap of protection. There was 
a cyclone that destroyed in part our plantations, but that is 
nothing in Porto Rico, for every fifteen or twenty years we have 
a cyclone and our people come to the rescue and help those who 
have suffered. When the Americans arrived in Porto Rico there 
were yet some thousands of dollars left from the previous cy 
fund which had found no employment 

If we had been allowed to make a loan of five millions for an 
agricultural bank to allow those poor people to get a little 1 


for which they were paying 12, 18, and ZO per cent interest, 
and give them that money on long terms and smal! interest 
would have gone and rebuilt their little homes, their factories 
they would have been able to take away the fallen shade 
from on top of the coffee trees: and thev would | \ bye 
to go ahead. But that executive coun would not a 
Did they want the Porto Rican to perish? I do not be 
Then there came another law from the lower Louse, ¢o g 
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after day by the treasurer, even up to a few mount! g I 
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five and six and seven and ten doll: ! tuse they we 1 not 
allow us to condone those taxes d let t other ] t of t 
island, which did not suffer—is now rather prosperous—j 
taxes and help those small farmers. 

Mr. WEBR. May I ask the gentk n a quest 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly 

Mr. WEBB. I understand your legislature down there has 
refused to make any appropriat s t t { 
in the future. What effect is that ¢ 
ment? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I do not } w \ ‘ ‘ 
The lower house had already vote | 
willing to vote the budget, but 
closed. and thev said the ses t S ‘ d this 
now, but this is the truth. The | of t rit t 
even now the commission from the we he 
compromise, but they will not. I "i ! 
They say that C ess V S ‘ : 
give them the power to prepare the yearly budget 
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of the lower house. They have taken from the people the 


last remnant of their rights. The lower house wanted to pass 
some laws for the municipalities, within the Foraker Act, and 
the upper house refused. The governor had recommended econ- 
omy and the lower house had made some economy in the bud- 
get, just the same as the President has recommended this 
Congress to make economies in the budget. I hope the Presi- 


dent, who is a man with fair ideas of justice, will see that noth- 


ing comes out of it, and that they get together, make an hon- 
orable compromise, and that everything goes on in harmony. 


We have great confidence in the President. 

Mr. WEBB. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
Why is it that Porto Ricans can not raise coffee in competition 
with Brazil? I wish the gentleman would state that to the 
House. Is it because of the difference in the cost of labor and 
the cost of living? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. I will tell the gentleman. Coffee is pro- 
duced in Brazil on large, high table-lands without any shade 
at all, raised by cheap labor of Italian immigrants. Italian 
families have gone there with all the members of their families, 
and they all work on the coffee plantations. Work on coffee 
plantations is not hard, and in Porto Rico women are largely 
employed for picking the berry. In Brazil they get very small 
wages, in Brazilian money, which is very much depreciated. 
Those families are very thrifty and economical and they pay 
them with a few cents. Then they bring their coffee and they 
get American dollars in New York for it. There is the differ- 
ence in the cost of production to some extent. Then again, 
coffee in Porto Rico is produced like coffee in Arabia (in 
Mocha), up in the high mountains. It has to be shaded from 
the sun, and the berries are picked one by one, taken from the 
tree, and then crushed and then washed and then put out to 
dry, while the Brazilian coffee, on account of the manner in 
which it is cultivated, on account of the advantage of having 
at high elevations large table-lands, requires no shade, and the 
coffee is allowed to dry on the tree, which means a great saving 
of labor. 

The berry is taken from the tree by the handful, a large part 
of it falling to the ground, and then it is gathered, so to speak, 
by the shovelful, while we gather it bean by bean. That would 
also make a difference in the quality. They produce a different 
quality of coffee and they raise it very much cheaper than 
we do. 

Mr. WEBB. One more question. What was your situation 
with reference to coffee before the United States took over Porto 
Rico? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Oh, it was in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. We used to export 60,000,000 pounds of coffee, worth 
$16,000,000, as against about 35,000,000 pounds now, worth about 
four or five millions only. 

Mr. WEBB. Where did you export that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We sent it to Cuba mostly; to Spain, 
Italy, and France, with whom Spain had made favorable 
treaties for us. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not you then and there come in competition 
with the Brazilian coffee also? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not your coffee come in competition with 
the Brazilian coffee, and you say it was profitable to compete 
with Brazil in those days? " 

Mr. LARRINAGA. We send our coffee to Europe and to 
Cuba, where it is sold at a much higher price than Brazilian 
coffee on account of its superior quality. We can compete favor- 
ably in every market with Brazilian coffee except in the Ameri- 
can market. We can compete in Spain, in France, Italy, and 
Germany, or Cuba, because their coffee is what is called 
“strong” coffee. It abounds in caffetannic acid, and those 
people prefer a mild coffee, such as Colombia, Guatemala, Porto 
Rico, Mocha, Javad, and so forth, that are called “ mild” coffees. 
Our trouble at present is the high duty they charge us on ac- 
count of the retaliatory duties they put against the Dingley 
tariff. 

Mr. WEBB. Has there been any deterioration in the markets 
of the world since the United States took over Porto Rico? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; there was right after the American 
occupation of the island, although lately prices have improved 
some, 

Mr. WEBB. Why has that been? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. That descent came from the great crops 
of Brazil. Previous to 1906 the price of coffee, as I was telling 
you before, was very good; but after the large crop of Brazil 
they went on planting in such large quantities in Brazil that 
the price fell down. The crop of Brazil amounted in 1906 to 
20,000,000 bags, and that was what obliged the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to withdraw from the market 7,000,000 bags and make 
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this valorization plan—to keep that surplus back from the mar- 
ket and pay the planters with the money loaned, $75,000,000, 
giving them the coffee as collateral. 


Mr. WEBB. The question I want to ask is this, Whether or 


not in the last few years the demand for your coffee in Spain 
and other foreign countries has fallen off so as to make the 
demand so slight that you now have not a sufficient price for 
your coffee to justify you in raising it? 


Mr. LARRINAGA,. There was a descent in the price of coffee, 


but lately it has been rising some. Now, our trouble in Europe 


is that we have to pay 12, 124, and 18 cents duty on every 


pound of coffee, so we have to sell for about 30 cents a pound 
green coffee, and yet we make a very little profit when the 
price is high. 


Mr. WEBB. Have those duties been raised in recent years? 
Mr. LARRINAGA, They have been greatly increased on 


account of your Dingley tariff. That is what we complain of. 
Our organie act made no provision for the loss of our markets 
by coming into the United States. 


Mr. WEBB. Now we are getting at the meat of the question. 


One more question. You raise a higher grade of coffee than 
Brazil? 


Mr. LARRINAGA. We hold that our coffee is the best, as 
it is proven by the fact that the coffee-drinking nations of the 


world, Italy, Spain, France, and Austria-Hungary, pay for our 
coffee a higher price than they would for Brazilian. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Before Porto Rico became a part in a way 
of the United States, what trade relations had she with Spain? 
Did she charge a duty on your coffee? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, No, sir. Some ten years before the 
American occupation Spain gave us free trade, deducting every 
year one-tenth; so that during the last few years the duty was 
insignificant, and in the last year we had free trade, because 
all the duty had been taken off. And we had the market of 
Cuba also, which, being a province of Spain, had to take our 
coffee free. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
duty that the coffee growers of Porto Rico would like to have 
imposed by this Government? 

Mr. LARRINAGA,. Anything less than 5 cents, or at least 
4 cents, a pound will not do any good to Porto Rican producers, 
in the American markets. 

Mr. PARSONS. How much coffee can Porto Rico produce? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, There is no limit to that. We produced 
60,000,000 pounds, but we could grow so rapidly that I believe 
we can reach 200,000,000 pounds if we were helped a little bit. 

Mr. PARSONS. Two hundred million pounds would be only 
20 per cent of the importations of coffee now into the United 
States? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Just about; yes. It would be 22 per cent, 
But there are the Hawaiian Islands that are a part of your 
territory, where the production of coffee is just as good as in 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. PARSONS. How much do the Hawaiian Islands pro- 
duce now? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Oh, well, they have gone down and down. 
The Philippine coffee production is dead. The Hawaiian coffee 
is dying, and the Porto Rico production is pretty sick, I will tell 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARSONS. As a matter of fact, has not the coffee pro- 
duced in Porto Rico revived a little in the last few years? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes; the prices in the markets of tie 
world have risen a little bit. 

As I was about to tell the gentleman when we were speaking 
of the different markets that we had, Cuba was one of our best 
markets, and to-day is the best market, on account of that 20 
per cent that your treaty with Cuba gave us. Cuba will take 
in this year about 60 per cent of our production. 

Mr. Chairman, this proviso in article 535 has been called by 
many gentlemen on this floor a “ joker.” I want to know what 
those gentlemen will call this. It is a resolution of the other 
House, asking the Secretary of State to send all the information 
regarding the proposition to make roasted coffee in the United 
States an article of national production. We know what this 
means. It means that they want to bring the large coffee crops 
of Brazil to New York. The coffee dealers wish to flood Cuba 
and take away our last hope. They have seen a child with a 
piece of bread going through the streets, and they want to “ hold 
him up,” to use the American expression, and take it from him. 

Those coffee dealers in New York, if Congress declares that 
roasted coffee going to Cuba from the United States is an 
article of national production, will send half of the island of 
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Porto I.ico to misery. We will go back to the days of 1899 and 
1400, when, for the first time in history, the Porto Ricans had 
to migrate from their country. They went across this conti- 


nent to the Hawaiian Islands. Five thousand of them are 
there to-day, slaves on the sugar plantations. I heard in the 


Committee on Territories the governor of Hawaii say that each 
emigrant would be allowed in future an acre of land. Some- 
times, I suppose, it will be good land, and sometimes bare rock. 
Now, can anybody tell me what can a man plant in an acre of 
land that will support a family? 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit a question? What 
is the export duty on coffee now from Brazil to the United 
States? 

Mr. LARRINAGA, Nine per cent ad valorem, and from this 
year an additional 5 frances per bag. 

Mr. JAMES. How much is that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. About 14 cents per pound; but if 
export exceeds 9,000,000 an additional 20 per cent ad valorem, 
or 2% cents per pound in all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to tell the House once more that 
proviso will not help Porto Rico, but if you strike it out, next 
year you will be sending $40,000,000 to the Government of 
Brazil to help in the development of that magnificent country. 
You gentlemen here bave no idea what a country Brazil is. 

They have intelligent men there who study their problems 
scientific men, good people. Brazil will make the law 
coffees for all the world. You will have to buy their coffee at 
any price they choose. You can not get it from anybody else. 
If next year they put $5 on every bag of coffee, you will have 
to pay it; your poor men will have to pay this forty or fifty mil- 
lions. No doubt of it. You can not get coffee from any other 
country. 

The gentleman from Ohio was very witty and found a very 
pretty way of evading my question. 


get your coffee from next year?” I asked him. “I will get 
mine from Porto Rico. I have tried it and it is most excel- 
lent,” he answered. That did great honor to his brilliant 


wit but no justice to my question at all. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I will explain to you my reasons why he could not 
answer it, and he is very well posted in this matter. The rea- 
son is this: Coffee comes from a tree, like apples. It takes six, 
seven, or eight years to become a full-bearing tree. Therefore, 
as yon are getting three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of your coffee 
from Brazil, and the other 25 per cent you are getting from all 
the other countries that produce mild coffee, you will have to 
buy your coffee from Brazil at any price, and your poor classes 
are going to pay for your error. You can not plant coffee like 
sugar, wheat, or potatoes and get a crop the next year. So that 


Brazil, which furnishes SO per cent of the whole consumption 


of the world, is bound to furnish your coffee. 

There a very interesting point with coffee 
States. I wish to say something about blending. 

Blending is the masquerading. for fancy coffees for which 
you pay generally from 25 to 30 and 40 cents per pound. 
coffee that comes from Mocha and Java—about per cent of 
your whole consumption—is supposed to be used for blending. 
I want to read you a letter on the subject. 

I could read to you for hours on this very interesting subject, 
but I will only read you a letter from one of the highest authori- 
ties on the matter, Daniel K. Young, which was published in 
the Tea and Coffee Journal of January last: 


is in the United 


Mr. D. K. YouncG, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: Noting your articles on blending in the Tea and Cof 
fee Trade Journal, we would like to ask you what your opinion is as 
to the minimum amount of certain coffees that would effect a blend in 
which it was placed. For instance, what is the smallest percentage of 


Padang that, in your opinion, would noticeably affect a 


a blend of Bogota. 
Guatemala, and Padang that a statement could 


so be properly made 


that there was Java in this blend? In a blend of Maracaibo, Bourbon. 
and Padang, what would be the smallest percentage of Padang neces- 
sary to produce any effect on the other coffees so that the statement 
could be properly made that there was Java in the blend? These ques 
tions have been asked us by dealers, and we, of course, have our own 
opinion. We have said positively, as our opinion, that where only 1 
ounce to the pound of Java is used that it would be incorrect to call 
the coffee blended Maracaibo, Bourbon, and Java. If you have no ob 


jections, we should be very glad to know your opinion. 


Very truly, yours, - 
To this letter Mr. Young replied as follows: 
Dear Srr: Your favor of the 16th instant has my attention and 


brings up once more the old question, which is as old 


, as the capitalist 
system—that Hiow far can a business man 


practice deception and 


is, 


still maintain the standard of honesty set up by the mercantile world? | 


Under a cooperative republic, where goods are produced for use instead 
of for sale, a blend would contain on the label the proportion of each 
kind of coffee composing the blend. The Woolson Spice Company on 
their Lion Coffee used to make the statement that each package con 
tained Mocha and Java. 


world. The writer was the cause of having this statement stricken off 


their labels in the State of New York by calling the attention of the 
pure-food department of New York State to the matter, and we under- 
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stand that later it was dropped from all their la So z as W 
conduct mercantile business on the present lines s« coffe: will 
consider they have the right to use the \ I 
are a few beans of Java in the blend Tr i 
individual conscience and moral elast ty eg 
I do not feel competent to gauge the ave 
Your, very truly, 
y 

The writer was the cause of havin: t of the 

labels in the State of New York by callin; tion of 





the pure-food department. 


God bless that department! It has done more for the health 
of America and the coffee of Porto Rico than you gentlemen are 
going to do. [Applause.] 

(Reading )— 

By calling attention of the pu Ml department of New Y 
State to the matter, and in the understanding of the writer, it wa 
dropped from all their labe 

Mr. Chairman, there were millions of labels burned in New 
York City after the pure-food law was enforced. On this coffee 
proposition alone there have been hundreds of thousands of 

| cans scraped.’ I have two here, and I can show them—one the 


| old one, with the name scraped; the other, the new one, with 


in | 


the new label substituted. 


This appears to be a matter of individual conscience and 
moral elasticity, and, under the circumstances, I do not feel 
| competent to gauge the average commercial conscience. [Laugh 
ter. | 
There are some other opinions that are stronger. Gentleme 
this is the most fair and impartial publication on tea and coffe 
that I know of. I am not advertising for this man, but he is 
impartial. The other day he was attacked by a coffee dealet 
because he gave out some news concerning the Commtitee on 
| Ways and Means, whether it was inclined to the duty or 
whether it was not. Why, they jumped on him, and if I had 


“Where are you going to | 


The | 


There probably was a bean or two of each | 
kind, and this is the general standard of morality in the mercantile 


time I would show you what a gentleman in the tra 
you. Here an article, “The art of blending 
this article the writer discusses what he call 
coffee trade,” otherwise the 


de said of 
is coffees.” In 
s “the crime of the 


“Java coffee blend masquerade.” 


Now, gentlemen, I do not want to read you all that I could 
on the subject, but I recommend you to read Dr. August E, 
Gans’s pamphlet on the subject. You will be really amused. 
Not only is your poor man paying a tax of $8,000,000 a year to 
Brazil, but you are bleeding your country to the extent of 
seventy or eighty millions of dollars. You buy from Brazil 
india rubber, hides, and 60 per cent of their coffee. You are 
sending them hard cash, with which they buy merchandise from 
Germany and France. That is what you are doing every time 
you neglect to bring Brazil to terms. Take away that counter- 


vailing proposition and you will see 

I have nothing to thank the Committee on Ways and Means 
for in the name of my constituents, but I give you this 
Take away that provision and a fe from 


the result. 


auavice 


w years now you ma 
send your Monroe doctrine to the Smithsonian Institution to be 
kept there as a curiosity. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to be hard on the Bra 
zilian people. They are bright people. They are a hos; rie 
people, very progressive, very pro-American. They hi 
| great sympathy for America. When I was a member of the 
American delegation which went there with Secretary R 
there was nothing that they would not do to please u I have 
| Studied conditions there. I went into the Pre of Sito 
| Paulo to study the coffee proposition in all its d . I tell 
| you they are wonderful people. They deserve to grow and pre 
per. The Brazilian ambassador here, Mr. Nabuco, is « f the 
most brilliant diplomats I have ever met. I am glad t e 
Brazil prosperous, but I tell you they do not dye protec 
tion which you have been so lavishly rding t \ 
thirty-six years. They are powerful enough d enterpt ir 
enough and rich enough to go ahead and be second o to t 
United States on the we sierhn continent. They are buildi: fy no 
the four greatest battle ships that the world has se 

! wish them all kinds of prosperity—tl deserve it: 1 
Congress, when it provided for the government of Por R 
did her a great injustice in not providing for the protection 
of her economic conditions. We are struggling to go ahead 
We received you Americans with open arms. We ve 1 

untry, because I and many of this gene tion of Porto Ricans, 
who were most of them educated in this « ry; ent back 
and told our countrymen all about America. We taught our pe 
ple to love you and your institutions. And what have we f ick 
at your hands? I know that Congress does not mean to be 
unjust; but there it is, all the same. We are neglected, and in 
ia jesting way we are called “the forgotten island,” and noth 
ing more true than that was ever said. You are too big a 
| country; you are too large and magnificent a country 

Your Congress can not devote time enough to turn and look 
on us, That is our misfortune. But we are suffe g¢ just the 
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same, and you gentlemen who have written in your great book 
that every man is endowed by the Creator with certain inalien- | 
hat ar g t 1 are life, liberty, and the pursuit 


of hap ou 1 not go back on those principles and leave 
he hands of those autocrats of the executive council of 
Rico who are trying every day to crush us down; you 
in the hands of those plutocrats of lower Wall 
Front street in New York; you can not leave us in 
the | Is those greedy 1 Who are trying to take the last 
of bread from a small and suffering people—the Porto 
I {1 mged applause. ] 
I HOMAS of Not Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I deem it 
to my party, my ite, my district, and to myself to 
remarks upon the pending tariff bill. 
I do not de re, nor do l deem if necessary in this debate, to 
enter upon any academic or theoretical discussion of the tariff. 


In a speech [I made in the House of Representatives February 
1908, upon the subject of tariff revision, and two other 


| 


hes in Congress, in 1905 and 1906, upon the subject of | 


reciprocity with foreign nations, I have clearly outlined my 
views upon this great question which has been a subject of 
debate from the very beginning of the Government, from the 
first, or the Hamilton bill, in 1789, up to the time of the consid- 
eration of this bill. In my former speeches I discussed fully 
the subject of tariff revision and the extension of our trade in 
foreign markets by means of reciprocal trade agreements with 
tofore said in those speeches. Since the introduction of the 
Payne bill I have availed myself of every opportunity to be 
come informed as to its schedules and upon the general subject 
of the tariff by reference to every available piece of literature 
and such standard authorities as those mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this debate by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLarkK]. In addition to the list of authorities named 


by him, including the History of the Tariff, by Professor Taus- | 


sig; State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff, by the same 
author; the Tariff and Trusts, by Franklin Pierce; and the 
Sectional Struggle, by Cicero W. Harris, I have read with much 
profit the chapters in Perry’s Political Economy upon our 
“ Foreign trade” and “ United States tariffs.”’ 

My study of the tariff question shows me that the raising of 
revenue by tariff taxation is now, and has been always, a sub- 


ject not only of the greatest controversy in the history of the | 
country, leading in Calhoun’s day and time to the announce- | 


ment of the doctrine of nullification, leading also to inconsist- 


encies in such statesmen as Calhoun and Webster, but it has | 
also been from the foundation of the Government a subject of | 


compromise and adjustment of the tariff schedules. There are 
only two ways of raising revenue under our Constitution—direct 


taxes, such as upon land, personal property, and polls, which | 
must be levied in proportion to the population of the respective | 


States; or indirect taxes, by means of duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, which form of taxes includes duties upon articles im- 
ported to this country from foreign countries; internal revenue 
taxes, such as those upon whisky and tobacco; and stamp taxes, 
such as were levied during the war with Spain. Under our 
Constitution no tax or duty can be laid upon articles exported. 

Under the grant of powers in the Constitution to “ regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
and “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
authority is given to Congress to enact tariff laws.. 

We have had, first, the Hamilton tariff in 1789, which imposed 
an average ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 8 
per cent. 

Second. The Calhoun tariff in 1816, which imposed an average 
ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 25 per cent. 


the abominations tariff of that year, much higher than the Clay 
tariff. 

Fifth. The fifth tariff in the history of the country was the 
compromise tariff of 1833. Perry’s Political Economy says that 
Clay and Calhoun were not then on speaking terms, but the 
latter was consulted through a third party, and agreed to re- 
gard the former’s plan as a satisfactory arrangement of the 
tariff controversy, and both spoke and voted for the bill, which 
passed just in time to prevent the impending collision between 
South Carolina and the General Government. Webster opposed 
the bill as a practical abandonment of protection, both by a 
series of resolutions and also by argument and vote. 

The compromise tariff of 1833 was called the “ horizontal 
tariff,’ providing for a gradual reduction of duties over 20 per 
cent for ten years, from 1832 to 1842. 

Sixth. The Whig tariff of 1842, providing an average ad 
valorem duty upon imports of about 23 per cent, was the sixth 
tariff bill framed. 

Seventh. The Walker tariff of 1846, providing for an average 
ad valorem rate of duty on imports of about 18 per cent, suc- 
ceeded the Whig tariff of 1842. 

Eighth. The Morrill tariff of 1861, known as the “ war tariff,’ 
providing an average ad valorem rate of duty on imports of 
about 48 per cent, succeeded the Walker tariff. 

Ninth. The Morrill tariff has been succeeded by the tariff of 


| 1883, in which no consistent policy was followed, and the Mc- 
other countries. It is unnecessary to repeat what I have here- | 


Kinley, Wilson, and Dingley laws. 

I have stated fully the various tariff acts of the Government 
in order to show the different rates; and also different views 
in regard to the levying and collecting of duties upon imports 
under tariff laws. The difference between the two parties is 
now, and has always been, that the Republican party stands 
for a purely protective system. The Democratic party stands 
for a tariff which will produce such revenue as is necessary for 
the needs of the Government economically administered. It 
believes also with Robert J. Walker, whose views upon the tariff 
are the clearest I have read that— 

Duties should be so imposed as to operate as equally as_ possible 


throughout the Nation, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 


He said: 

Equal rates and profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to 
the principles upon which the Constitution was founded and with an 
undeviating regard for which all its functions should be exercised, 
looking to the whole country and not to class or section. 

Walker believed in levying a tariff highest upon luxuries, and 
lowest upon the necessaries of life. He also believed if a tariff 
was levied there should be equal distribution of the benefits, if 
the tariff be considered a benefit, or an equal distribution of the 
burdens considering the tariff as a tax. 

[I do not believe in a purely protective system, but I do agree 
with Robert J, Walker, a great Democrat and author of the 
greatest Democratic tariff law. 

In my speech of February 8, 1908, as well as in my former 
speeches favoring revision of the tariff and opposing monopolies 
and trusts, I declared that— 


The Democratic party stands for a revision and reduction of the 
tariff known as the “ Dingley law,” now the highest in the history of 
the Government. 


The Democratic party does not stand for free trade. The 


| system of tariff taxation has existed ever since the beginning 


Third. The Clay tariff of 1824, which imposed an average ad | 


valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 33 per cent. 


Fourth. The abominations tariff of 1828, which imposed an | 
average ad valorem rate of duty upon imports of about 37 per | 


cent. 

It is a curious fact that Calhoun was for the tariff of 1816, 
under the erroneous impression that inasmuch as the bill con- 
tained protective features as to cotton manufactures, a domestic 
market for cotton would be created, in connection with the for- 
eign market, which would raise the price of raw cotton to the 
southern farmer. He acted accordingly, though he found reason 
afterwards for altering his opinion in that regard. It is a fur- 
ther curious fact that Daniel Webster and New England stren- 
uously opposed the Calhoun tariff, while Calhoun and South 
Carolina strenuously supported it. 

It is a further curious fact that Webster afterwards continued 


of the Government. But it does stand against monopoly, 
against a purely protective system. 

Forced by popular clamor, especially in the great States of 
the Northwest and some of the New England States, to advo- 
eate in its platform tariff revision and to abandon the “ stand- 
pat” policy of the majority of its leaders, the Republican 
party has now attempted in the Payne bill to revise the Dingley 
law, enacted in 1897, twelve years ago. 

A wonderful change of sentiment has come over the Repub- 
lican party, which, prior to the campaign of 1908, declared 
that the Dingley law was conducive to the happiness and 
prosperity of the American people. Besides the clamor from 


| Republican sources for a revision of the tariff and the abso- 


lute necessity of doing something by Republican action to 
satisfy the demand for a revision, the Republican party is con- 
fronted with an alarming deficit in the Treasury. Appro- 
priations have increased until we have a billion-dollar session 
of Congress. 

In a recent article in the North American Review, giving 


| the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is said it is 


to oppose the tariff, and spoke in 1824, in opposition to Henry | 


Clay, against the Clay tariff of 1824; but in 1828 he supported 


an assured fact that the revenue for the current fiscal year 
will be at least $120,000,000 less than the necessary expendi- 
tures. The deficiency estimated in the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1910, is over $143,000,000. It is con- 
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freight rat ind to remove the duty from lumber would, because of 








the proximity of Canada to these northern markets, introduce ruinous 
competition with hern mills 

fourth. ‘To remove the duty from lumber would force southern mills 
to the manufacture of higher grades of goods, thus at once rapidly de 
pleting the longleaf timber supply and leaving unutilized the cheaper 
grad which, unless used promptly, would in many cases mean a total 
lk th ] pert) 

ifth. There is, perhaps, no article in the tariff schedules which 
touch » nume in interest as that of lumber. Every farm in the 
cotton belt of the Atlantic States and of the Gulf is direct! iffected 
This viev f the matter is distinguished from the character of owner 
ship in such schedules as steel, ore, coal, etc., in which interests are 
largely concentrated; and where the disturbance of a condition affects 
o large an area and so numerous interests the public well-being for- 
bids the dislocation, unless a serious evil is to be remedied thereby. 

in consideration of the foregoing statement of facts and conditions, 
i I 

Resolved by the Wilmington Chainhber of Commerce: 

I‘irst. That, in view of the preamble herein set out, there is no justi 
fication for removing or changing the present duty on lumber. 

Second, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, with the request that they use their 
influer to defeat any change in the lumber rate 

Chird. That we believe that in making this request of our Senators 
and Representatives we are asking nothing that they can not conscien 
ti y grant, and, in granting, render a service alike to the public 
revenues and legitimate industry. 


Ll also call attention in this connection to certain paragraphs 
of a letter from Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Forestry, the highest authority upon the subject of forestry 
in this country and perhaps in the world: 

[Extract from letter of Gifford Pinchot, Chief of United States Fo 
Bureau. } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1909. 


try 


Ilion. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 
DEAR Mr. PAYNE: To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take 


the liberty of stating my views upon the tariff on lumber in more con- 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want 
to make it clear that the Forest Service has never advocated either 





the reduction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and 
shingles. On the contrary, we have been at some pains to avoid taking 
any position one way or the other until we could complete a satisfac 
tory investigation of the subject. I say this because many believe that 
the Forest Service has declared in favor of the removal of the duty 
upon forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The service 


has made no such declaration. 
If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
fer one or both of two purposes, either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment, it would accom- 
plish neither 
ree lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
+ * ” at > + % 


, 


a 


Stumpage prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in 
the United States. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is 
with us, but the average costs of logging and manufacture are prob- 
ably as great there as here. Jf the duty were removed, the effect of 
these factors would be to increase the value of Canadian stumpage, and 
to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can retailer I'here would remain little if any benefit to the ultimate 
‘consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
servation I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on 
the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the 
same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff. But I am unable 
to sec how free lumber will promote forestry. 

There is only one wa to save our forests; that is, to sec that they 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. 

Mr. Chairman, my speech in Congress on February 7, 1908, 
shows that the value of the lumber cut in 1906 at the North 
Carolina mills was about $20,000,000. One-half of the total 
manufactures of lumber comes from the South. Large invest- 
ments have been made in mills in the South and many labor- 
ers are employed therein. There are between sixteen and seven- 
teen hundred sawmills in North Carolina, and a large majority 
of them are small mills. There are about 30,000 sawmills in 
the United States, and of that great number the South has a 
large proportion. Nothing should be needlessly done to affect 
this industry of my State and the South. 

The lumber tariff is now upon a revenue basis; the ultimate 
consumer would not be benefited. We are framing a tariff by 
a Republican Congress; a general measure, in which is included 
highly protective or prohibitory duties upon other articles in 
the same general classification as lumber, such as iron, steel, 
cement, saws, files, belting, and all other machinery entering 
into its manufacture. To reduce the tariff upon lumber and 
not upon these other articles is an unjust discrimination, and 
is not the true purpose, spirit, and meaning of any platform 
declaration. For these reasons I shall vote for the existing 
tariff on lumber, if given that opportunity on a separate amend- 
ment, 

inally, Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill, in my judgment, is a 
sham and in the interest of certain classes of the people and 
certain manufacturers and not in the interest of other manu- 
facturers or the great consuming masses. It pretends to tax 
luxuries, but it also taxes at a high rate the necessaries of life, 
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such as tea and coffee, woolen clothes, hosiery, gloves, and many 
other articles, 

If it is the purpose to raise revenue from the wealth of the 
country, in my opinion, it is better to raise it by an income tax 
framed in a way to meet the requirements of the Constitution, 
and collect that tax from the citizens of the Republic while 
living rather than transfer the burden to their children by an 
inheritance tax, which would be a double tax in the States also 
imposing it. The Payne bill provides for bonds in time of 
peace. Let us reduce expenses and not issue bonds. I am un- 
reservedly and strongly opposed and always have been to the 
maximum and minimum tariff features of this bill. I have 
time and time again upon the floor of this House appealed for 
reciprocity with foreign countries to give our farmers and man- 
afacturers new and wider markets for the products of the farm 
and the mill. Reciprocity with foreign countries by mutual 
agreement and concessions was approved by Thomas Jefferson; 
it was also voiced by William McKinley in his last great speech 
at Buffalo before he was stricken down by an assassin’s bullet. 
Reciprocity means mutual concession and agreement. A maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff means retaliation and commercial 
war. Upon this subject in his Buffalo speech Mr. McKinley 
said: 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressing problem. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times. Measures of retaliation are not. 

Under this bill, which professes to be a revision # the tariff 
downward, in the event that Germany, for instance, declines 
to grant to the United States the treatment accorded by her to 
the most-favored nation, the effect will be to place a duty of 
20 per cent upon articles on the free list of the Payne bill 
and increase the duty on articles in the minimum section of the 
Payne bill. Take potash salts, for instance, which are now 
admitted into the United States from Germany free of duty. 

Under the maximum tariff, unless Germany gives us the most- 
favored-nation treatment, this article, which is largely used 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, would be taxed with a duty 
of 20 per cent, thereby materially increasing the price of fer- 
tilizers to the southern farmer. In case France, Germany, and 
other countries decline to accord to the United States the 
most-favored-nation treatment, and in case the maximum tariff 
goes into effect, we will have a tariff rate of duty upon all 
articles far beyond any previous tariff ever levied in the history 
of the Government, and our markets for products of the soil 
and factories of the United States would be still further re- 
stricted. 

I believe the practical working of the maximum tariff would 
be most disastrous, both to the consumers and industries of the 
country. Unless amended in many particulars, the Payne bill 
is unjust, sectional, and discriminates in favor of one class and 
one section against other classes and other sections of the coun- 
try. It should be amended and perfected before it will receive, 
I confidently believe, even the support of the Republican side of 
the House of Representatives. 

Your boasted constructive statesmanship must frame a more 
satisfactory bill than the Payne bill, or the avenging wrath of 
the people of the United States, both manufacturers and con- 
sumers, will be manifest, and the votes when counted at the 
fall election of 1910 will show that they have chosen a Demo- 
eratic House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, in considering this bill it 
is proper to lay down a few elementary principles: 

The tariff is primarily a tax. It incidentally affords protec- 
tion. This idea has of recent years been perverted so as to 
make the primary object protection, even in some instances to 
the exclusion of revenue. The Democratic idea is that the tariff 
should be so adjusted as to produce the greatest amount of rey- 
enue with the least amount of protection. 

The present tariff bill is so framed that manufacturing enter- 
prises, as a rule, are protected, and raw materials are deprived 
of all protection. This will result in the manufacturers ob- 
taining their raw material free and cause the producers of raw 
materials te contribute to the wealth of the manufacturers, 
without any compensatory benefits. This is an inequality which 
amounts to an injustice and should be remedied. 

It is practically impossible to go into details in discussing a 
bill of this magnitude. 

It is important that each Member present his views upon 
those articles in the schedules in which his constituents are 
interested and with which he is presumed to be familiar. 

The Democratic idea being that the tariff should be levied for 
the purpose of raising a revenue to support the Government, it 
becomes our duty to carefully consider the articles in the vari- 
ous schedules of the bill and select those articles which are rev- 
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Ordinarily to make the tariff protective it should be so high 
as to retard the importation of an article. When such a duty 
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Che question for us to decide is whether we will 
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nof complain of this, because the poorer class of people use most 
of these coarser goods, and we are willing to lose the revenue 
to help the poor. 

There are Vast quantities of salt produced in the South; still 
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I insist the duty should be taken off of salt. The people of the 
South are always ready to help the poor, and are not like some 
people whose hearts bleed for them, but whose pocketbooks 
never do. 

Recently in this House there was an effort to so revise the 
penal code as to eliminate the odious reconstruction clause; 
but we were met with insurmountable objections. I made an 
effort to have the penal law so modified as to avoid a conflict 
between the state and federal courts, but to no avail. These 
jaws remain on the statute books to create constant friction 
between the employer and the employee. Now we are con- 
fronted with the same old plague in the form of a bill which has 
been introduced in this House providing that representation be 
reduced in the Southern States. 
that the great and good President of these United States says 
that he is going to see that the South is fairly treated and that 


he will do everything in his power to cement the two sections | of course, a proposition which can not be treated lightly and 


of this great country of ours. 

Why should the South be longer discriminated against? 

The sword of R. E. Lee is sheathed forever. The peaceful 
soul of Stonewall Jackson has taken its immortal flight. The 
fiery spirit of Jefferson Davis has gone to its long, long home. 
His name has been reinscribed on the monumental arch of Cabin 
John Bridge. Captain Lee has served as the bodyguard to the 
President of the United States. 


side by side in the Spanish-American war. 


of the Merrimac” represents the Nation in this Hall to-day. I 
stood beside the funeral bier of “ Little Joe Wheeler,” and when 
the casket containing his remains was consigned to the tomb in 


All this in spite of the fact | 


j 





The North and the South stood | 
The southern “ hero | 


Arlington Cemetery and the national salute was fired I said in | 


my heart that all sectional animosities are buried with this hero 
of the South and this hero of the Nation. 

Thank God if sectional animosities are not buried and sec- 
tional lines are not obliterated the South is on a solid founda- 
tion, and in spite of sectional statutes she is pressing forward in 
industrial pursuits and to-day has a happy and contented people. 

lor many years after she had been devastated by the ravages 
of the cruel war a great cloud hung over her like a pall of dark- 
ness; but after this had passed and she had come to her own 
she has prospered as no land under the sun has ever prospered 
before. Within thirty years her property values have in- 
creased twelve and one-half billion dollars, or 167 per cent; 


capital in manufactures, nearly $2,000,000,000, or 716 per cent, | 
The manufacture of her own cotton has increased 875 per cent; | 


pig iron, 767 per cent; lumber products, 836 per cent. 
ucts have increased in 
lars, or 240 per cent. 
creased nearly 2,000 per cent. 
been added to her railroads, 
exports have increased nearly 150 per cent. 
have increased about 700 per cent. Expenditures for common 
schools have increased froim less than ten million to thirty-eight 
million dollars, or 285 per cent; and this money is collected 
from all classes of people and is spent for the education of all 
classes, without distinction or discrimination. Within this 
period $175,000,000 have been spent in common schools for the 
negroes by the people of the South. The two races there under- 
stand one another, and if let alone will work out their own des- 
tiny in their own way. Woe be unto the man who throws a fire- 
brand in among them. Should the-test of supremacy between 
the races come, such anathemas will be hurled against him that 
he will ery for the rocks and hills to crush him into oblivion. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, from the time of the 
passing of the Dingley bill in 1897 there has been a _ well- 
defined and widespread opinion in this country that radical 
changes should be made in the bill. This opinion emphasized 
itself as the years rolled by, and reached a very acute stage a 
year ago. From all parts of the country insistent demands 
were made that the tariff should be revised. The Republican 
party, loath to admit that any of its works could be imperfect, 
was finally driven by the volume of the outcry to pledge itself 
in its last national platform to revise the tariff. It was gen- 
erally accepted that this revision would be a revision down- 
ward. Those who framed the Republican platform, it is true, 
worded it so cleverly that they have been able to excuse their 


Farm prod- 
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Forty-seven thousand miles have 


Her bank deposits 


present effort to raise prices by proclaiming that the revision | 


which they promised was a revision upward as well as down- 
ward. Fair play, however, to the American people, justice to 
those to whom they appealed for support, and party honor 
should convince them that such an attempt to fool the American 


The value of her mineral products has in- | 


“jual to over 220 per cent. Her | 
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people will fail of its purpose and bring disaster upon the heads 
of those who attempt it. [Applause.] 

The Democratic party pledged itself to reform and revision, 
and their revision would have been downward. The country, 
for various reasons, accepted the Republican party and calls 
upon it to-day to make good its pledges made before the elec- 
tion. The Nation insists upon a change in the present tariff 
rates that will be an actual revision. Revision in the minds 
of the plain people of this country means a cutting of the 


| prices and, carrying the proposition further, it means lowering 


the prices of the necessaries of life. 

The people have been burdened during the last fifteen years 
with prices that have been continually soaring upward. The 
cost of living has increased, with no seeming hope of ever stop- 
ping. The necessities of the home have become more costly 
each succeeding year. Wages have not increased, and hence the 
burden of living grows heavier each year. 

The framers of this Payne tariff bill had a serious propo- 
sition confronting them when they met to consider it. Any bill 
that has in it 14 large schedules, including over 4,000 items, is, 


must necessarily be imperfect. 

However, it seems that the most important features to which 
the members of the committee should have first addressed them- 
selves were those things which are the common necessities of 
life. Some effort should have been made to reduce the cost of 
clothing, both cotton and woolen, but we find that the Payne 
bill will maintain the present high prices of clothing which all 
must wear. ‘There has been absolutely no change in the cloth- 
ing schedule. Is it not fair to ask at this point whether the 
Republican party is in earnest in its effort to revise the tariff 
for the benerit of the masses, or, if they are going to revise it, 
for whose good is it to be revised? 

But clothing alone does not present the most important fea- 
ture. It must bring dismay to the ultimate consumer, the toil- 
ing workman, the head of a family, and to the Nation at large 
that an increase will be made to the already exorbitant prices 
of food, for we find the foods used by the people of this land 
heavily taxed under the new schedule. 

Here is revision with a vengeance, but revision upward. 
Coffee, cocoa, tea, butter, eggs, lemons, pepper, all have gone 
upward. Tariff for revenue is one thing, but tariff for plunder 
is another. Protection has been guilty of many dishonesties 
which imposed on the poor people the burden of taxation, but 
what in the name of reason can be urged for the imposition of 
a tax on coffee, tea, cocoa, and spices? There are no coffee, tea, 
or cocoa plantations which will be forced into bankruptcy if 
these three articles are let in free. No doctrine of protection 
can be invoked to fool the American workman to excuse a tax 
on these commodities. These articles of food are used by every 
individual of the United States and they should be within the 
reach of everyone. 

Take cocoa, for instance. For over thirty years this has been 
on the free list, and it has become one of the necessaries of ufe 
which can not be produced in this country. Many millions of 
dollars have been invested in this business and many thousands 
of men and women are employed. The raw product becomes an 
important article of food for the American laborer and brings 
a good return for American capital on American soil. Over 
$0,000,000 pounds are imported annually. It is used by a large 
proportion of our people, and more particularly by the working 
classes. This bill places a duty of 4 cents a pound on it, and it 
is expected to raise over $3,000,000 revenue. To-day cocoa costs 
the importer about 10 cents per pound. Hereafter it will cost 
him about 14 cents per pound, and he, like the other importers, 
will have to add a profit on account of the investment in pay- 
ment of the duty. The wholesaler and retailer in turn have to 
get a profit for a like reason, and by the time the consumer gets 
his cocoa the $3,000,000 will have swelled to $6,000,000, which 
additional expense must be borne by those who drink a cup of 
cocoa. 

Now, this is a most serious blunder, as cocoa is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the most wholesome and nutritious of foods 
used in this country. Ninety-five per cent of it is assimilated 
into the system, and it ranks as of the highest value to the 
human system as a food. The poor man can make a meal on 
a few crackers and 10 cents’ worth of cocoa. Its use has been 
on the increase, and the tendency is to make it more generally 
used because of its nutritive value. Not only cocoa, but choco- 
late and other products of this class will be more costly and all 
out of reach of those who most need them if this duty is con- 
tinued in the bill. 

Moreover, crude cocoa is the basie raw material and the sole 
foundation of the great chocolate industries in this country, 
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particularly in Massachusetts. The proposed duty will bring 
disaster on these industries and throw.great numbers of laborers 
out of employment. Is this the way that the Republican party 
is to restore prosperity to the anxious business interests and 
idle workmen of this country? [Applause.] 

Again, this bill raises powdered chocolate from 5 cents to 9 
cents per pound, and cocoa butter, of which nearly three and a 
half million pounds were imported last year, is raised from 34 
cents to 54 cents per pound. Olive oil, which is used by many 
of the poorer classes as an article of food, has been taken from 
the free list simply because the oil now imported free was 
sometimes used as an article of food. Ob, what a dismal failure 
on the part of the framers of this bill to help the poor! 

Coffee has become the great American breakfast drink. It 
is on the table of the rich and the poor. A breakfast without 
it is incomplete to most Americans; in fact, to many it is the 
basis of the breakfast. ‘To increase the price of this break- 
fast is certainly an iniquitous proposition, yet the Payne bill 
brazenly strikes at this item and imposes this burden with 
unblushing impudence. It attempts to do this in an insidious, 
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The specter of the Boston tea party, which haunted the min 
istry of George III and which sowed the seeds of the American 
Revolution, may once again come to life. In those days Boston 
voiced the protest of the American colonies, when on the occa 





sion of the “Boston tea party” our forefathers tipped 3540 
chests of tea into Boston Harbor in their anger at the proposal 
to tax tea. The men and women of Boston are as angry, and 
their protest is just as emphatic, against this proposed tax on 
tea in 1909 as they were in 1773, and Sereno PayNe and the 
Republican party will meet a fate like that of George IIL and 
the British ministry. The Payne bill will be short lived, and 
the domination of its heartless, thoughtless, and inconsiderate 
framers will be replaced by others, who will have regard for 
the happiness and welfare of the American home. [Applause.] 
Great Britain lost her fairest jewel when the American co! 
nies protested against the unjust, unfair taxes imposed upon 
them, and that which caused their greatest protest was the tax 
} on tea. Boston showed the way to the American colonies to 


underhanded, and unworthy manner. Whilst ostensibly putting | 


coffee on the free list, it nevertheless very adroitly arranges 
the schedules so that coffee will bear a big burden. This 
done in the provision which says that any countries where there 
any tax, direct or indirect, upon exported coffee, a sinar 
duty shall be levied here on any coffee imported from such 
country. Five-sixths of the coffee imported into the United 
States comes from Brazil, and there the “ valorization plan” 
of the Brazilian Government, which gives it a monopoly on 
the coffee bean, enables Brazil to control the prices and output 
to suit itself. The result is the imposition of another duty 
upon the “breakfast table.” It will be within the power 
the administration to levy a tax on Brazilian coffee at such a 
rate as may be determined as a fair equivalent to the revenue 
derived by Brazil from her monopoly. It is generally estimated 
that the increase in coffee will be equivalent to 65 per « 

This countervailing duty will benefit none but the dealer in 


is 


is 


coffee. The duty will be evaded by the enormous supply of 
coffee already in the United States or ready to be shipped in 
just as soon as it is definitely settled that the Payne bill will 
become a law. This attempt to swell the revenues by this 
proposed tax will be condemned by an incensed, wronged, and 
outraged citizenship. [Applause.] 

The provision for a duty on coffee applicable on importations 
from those countries which exact an export tax is a sham and 


delusion, is an expedient for piling great prolits into the pocket 
of the coffee syndicate, which has already accumulated tens of 
thousands of pounds of Brazilian coffee in the United 
storehouses, and ready to rush in millions more before the duty 
can become operative. Every man, woman, and child, as the: 
drink coffee after this bill becomes effective, may say, in truth 
as they raise the cup to their mouth, they are paying unwillin 
tribute to the Republican party, and with each cupful there will 
the memory of the monumental deceit practiced by the 
Republican party leaders in 1908 when they pledged themselves 
to revise the tariff, and, instead, increased the burdens of the 
people. [Applause.] 

But to show that the tax on coffee and cocoa is not a mere 
incident, the framers of this iniquitous proposition carry their 
maligit purpose to tea 

The cup which cheers but does not inebriate. 

That it is intended that this tax shall be borne by the poor 
conclusively stands out in the schedule on tea. 


States 


it’) 


arise 


In most of the schedules the Payne bill provides that an ad 
valorem tax shall be imposed. This means that a certain per 
cent of the value of the article shall be taxed, but in the tea 


schedule it is propesed that 8S cents per pound shall be assessed 
regardless of the price. This means that when the working- 
man buys tea, which costs 16 cents in China, he is obliged to 
pay a tariff of 50 per cent, while the rich man, who can afford 
to buy more expensive teas, costing, say, SO cents per pound in 
China, pays only 10 per cent of the tax. Worked out in another 
way, it is seen that when the workingman spends 80 cents for 
tea for his family he receives only 40 cents worth of tea and 
contributes the other 40 cents toward the cost of Republican 
government, which in this case means Republican extravagance. 


When the rich man spends 8S cents for tea he gets SO cents | 


worth of tea and pays the Government only 8 cents. 

Is this the equality which is heralded as coming from this 
mighty effort on the part of the Republican party to equalize 
the duties? Does it not rather preserve all the discriminations 
of the Dingley bill, which operated against the poor in favor of 
the rich? In fact, does it not increase them with respect to the 


necessaries of life? 


of | 


In this instance | 
the tax is 8 cents per pound, whereas to-day it comes in free. 


shake off the shackles of those who would impose unjust taxes. 
Let me say to the Republican party that Boston, ri in pro- 
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test against this unjust imposition, which burdens the poor in 
favor of the rich, will once more show the people of this country 
the way to punish those who would impose such taxation. Sh 
raises her voice to-day in solemn protest against any measure 
that would tax tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, gloves, and hosiery, 
while at the same time that measure would permit the it 
trusts to wax fat on moneys taken from the pockets of the ] 

[ Applause. ] 

Ours is supposed to be a Nation where all stand equal bef 
the law. The lawmaker who forgets this principle, or the ] ty 
that makes invidious discriminat s, is sure to receive the si 
punishment which an indignant people are certain to impos 
Remember Boston and reme! the tea party of 1773 nd if 
you pass this bill, take my prophecy with it that you go out of 
power. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

The Payne bill is a blow at the American hon the Amer 
breakfast table, the American wo! . Ame 1 ! 
has never yet appealed to her husb ~ Ss brot or son 
tor relief but that her anneal has been (| vy heeded 

The American woman protests ag s rt to build 
up a mighty glove trust at her ¢ Ss 
your proposal to in se he y f e | 
hosiery trust; and e bitt burd ‘ 
vhich she will have to 1 wl \ o I 
each day as she sij he cup ot ( \ i 

She is the “atest power for ] } N I s} 
mal a mistake; she seldom a ils; but y n her s 
civic righteousness is offended tl vi \ WV | 
the avenging spit of woman speaking in the ballot box i 
lriving from power those who are forgetful of her and 
right She works quietly for the uplifting of the Repul 
her humble home, but effectively. 

rhe hand that ro the Cl Lh rules tl \ I — ad 
woman who prepares the breakfast sends f 1 tl n 
is to cast the ballot. ler injur on to him 
will be to send into power men w! v f 
will regard her rights, and men who 
life less of a burden and more of a ¢ sht. ! l 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. For the informat f the } 
the House, I wish to insert in the R I 1 
most valuable and illumina l 1 

I 1 the ¢ 
( AT OIL Art Y 

PAYNE RII RI \ 

lil STANDA ) i ) } } 4 

UR IS AIMI \ I CH 

By R 1 
WASH TD. ¢ VW 

One of the most piexing qt 
of a new tariff law is w to f t Ss ( ‘ 
its products For a long time the ! tl 
free list It w ther nominall 1 t x 
catalogue in the pre it law 

There was ‘joker "’ in tl Di 
understood, and this sar ‘ker re 
is sustained by some of the pw w t ‘ 
Petroleum is et free li ) 
which does not impos i dut \ 

} It so happened that until 1 ! 
|} Standard Oil ompany had v | 
| tields of Russia r! t 
effect of the “ joker | 
|} petroleum and all of its prod ! 
| Russia could send its oil to En 1 Car or to the O 
compete more or less su ssfu 1 t t A n tru ' 
gallon of the oil could me into tl t the dut vd 
the little “ joke attached to tl! : | hil t 
| I EN 3 
Sentiment in this « t 3s \ that this ker 
|} could not possibly be reenacted into law if it were not that some of 
‘the independent refi s think it zh I ry to |} t them 
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ext where oil is beginning to be produced 


M 
It is probable that after a while Mexican 
of the fields of our south 
fe , but, so far as the rest of the 
» of Me an oil need never be 
1d haul involved 
( \ » I taught to believe 
the i ! of all that i 
1 vi iv Ww t ve oil put on the 
say t Ss ¢ e Russian oi 
Y Bost I l om imore, Charles 
( eal ry ing coast cities 
t Standard Oil ¢ I y to meet this 
t R h ¢ I find i iy | wate ) 
‘ t 3 ¢ ed to l th 
y Snir 1 new prices in the 
S rd Oil people will fight this propo 
t! 1 the independent refiners will 
ces are that Russian oil never would 
i its, whose energies are confined largely 
l » the extreme southwest. 
t the Ws nd Me Committee had 
: ad Oil “ joker,” but we persuaded to 
Torts of Mr. VReEBLAND, a New York Repre- 
d Oil sit ti » far as the tariff is 
t e i teresti fact that nee the rebate 
‘ ! ‘ » tl rig t t has en developing new 
I L < » to the extent t t it did not have to 
i a terrible s k. and the efforts 
nd I y een directed to adopt a policy which 
I ! w, alth« h it is st as much adverse to 
‘ Wr 
( 1 ! ers have fut dtr with information go 
mmediate return to the system of rebating | 
eakdown of the government prosecutions, 
tI taken alarm at the activity of the independent com 
i taking new s to break it uy 
N I ) Standard Oil Company furnished 90 per cent of 
the ¢ col med in Kan and the same proportion in Iowa. As a re 
! tion the reports of the state inspectors show that the 
m now furnishes only 60 per cent in Kansas and 65 per cent in 
\ In other States where exact statistics are not available there 
ler f ir easin ompetition which is progressing to such a | 
pe t t t is beginning to feel it seriou 


lv knows, or should know, that the Standard Oil Company 




















a s na lar measure upon certain preferences it 

il j ] It used to be given rebates which were so | 
83 iat lly arranged that the independent refiner or producer or dis 
tril d not t rhe activity of the Government, culmina 
tir he big I has generally put a stop to the rebating 

It ey are likely to be renewed some day unk 
cr re take action to remedy the construction put on the 
] ( 3 
OLD TRICK SUPPLANTS REBATES. 

Barred fro ( { the big trust has resorted to another scheme 
wl! is not ne t W h is being developed to extraordinary pro 
I ! l ort sent in to me. Instead of direct dis 
criminat », the railroads have been forced by the Standard Oil to 
re t the old trick of increasing the rate on petroleum and all its 
product nm every case where the Standard has its own pipe line and | 
take of ‘ o When territory outside of the pine line dis 
trict is reached, lower rates are put into effect, so that the Standard is 
not hurt by the opera } 

rhe trust therefore is not compelled to make any long hauls 
under the high rate, ' le the li dependent are su ted to a fre 
tariff whic! n ma t absolutely destroys the power to 
pe nd limit them frequently to a small ritory. For instance 
the transcontinental uthwestern, and southeastern rates on oil have 
been advanced on ar average of 10 per cent 

\ oft | 1 tion committee is seekirz to increase the con 
structive weight of oil in such a way as to ad e the net rate about 
10 per cent rhe thern « sification ) recently has in 
cl ed the carload 1 e, which was made effectiv on the 20th day of 
t! ! ! to take oil out of the sixth and pet it into the fifth 
4 


rR FORCES RAILROAD AID 
There is said to be activity on the part of the railroads which is 
ill in the direction of benefit to the Standard Oil Company. Chat 
his advance in rate on oil in the pipe-line territory is one result of 
e by the Standard Oil Company can scarcely be doubted, in 
vy of the well-known relations which that big trust bears to the 
ilroads, there being scarcely a large trunk line in the country which 


t 
I 
vi 
I 






is free from t Standard Oil influence in its directorate, or indirectly 
through the banks, trust companies, and similar subsidiary corpora- | 
tions which are all part of the great system. 


It is in this way that the trust is trying to crush out all independent 
refiner or . 4 t to limit their activity to extremely small fields. 
If the trust in keep out Russian oil along the Atlantic seaboard, it 
will be in position to make enough money in that section to recoup 
it for some of the competitive losses in the interior. 


ATLANTIC COAST WOULD GAIN. 


| 
Yew England people were anxious to have bituminous coal put on 
New Eng peo] I 


the free list, so they could get the benefit of the Nova Scotia product, 
but they would make many times as much if Russian oil were laid 
down in Boston free of duty and the Standard Oil Company com 
pelled to meet the competition. The same thing is true on the southern 
Atlantic seaboard. 

That is really all the proviso in the Payne bill is or purports to be 
It is a dishonest method of proposing a tariff on crude petroleum and 
all its products. If the independent oil fields need protection, it should 
be given them honestly and aboveboard and not through the medium 
of a deceptive proviso which enables the dishonest politicians on the 
stump to say that petroleum is on the free list, whereas in point of 
fact the importation of oil of that kind into this country is practically 
prohibited. 


; upon him; but notwithstanding these panics and these unjust 


When the independent refiners and producers learn the extent t 
which the Standard Oil Company is enveloping them in a nety 











hostile freight rates through its control of the great railway 
they will have something more to think of than the infant comp 
of Mexico or the more desirable rivalry of Russia, which would 
affect the independent field at all. 
ALL COMPETITORS IN DANGER. 
idard Oil is slowly but surely putting up the freight 

wl * it will hurt the independents and putting them down wl 
the Standard Oil itself is the only shipper. The result of this 
if continued with the ingenuity of whichethe age of the tr 
capable, must necessarily be to kill off a great deal of comp 
which has grown so rapidly of late. 

rhe rai ids are forced to take this action just as ere 
to give rebates. The independent producers re rs really 
their best customers, because they do not cont the ext 
lines and of course must depend upon the railroad tra 
almost everywhere. The financial power of the bi trust y 
is so great that it is able to substitute a system of di ‘ted 
equal freight rates for the old rebate system h } 


considered dangerous since the law was amended in su i a wi 
provide an imprisonment penalty for future violations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 6 o'clock having arri 
the committee will rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose: and the 8) 
resumed the chair, Mr. Otmstep, Chairman of t Hi 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 14 
the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Hutz of Iowa, by unanimous consent, was given leave 
to withdraw papers in the case of John N. Wiley, 
Congress, no adverse report being made thereon. 


eaker hi: 


he Com 


Sixtie 


TRUSTEE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Hon. Joun 
A. STERLING, of Illinois, to be consulting trustee on the 
of the House of Representatives for the National Trai 
School for Boys, in the District of Columbia. 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 
The SPEAKER announced the designation of Mr. RreyNo.ps 


| 42S Speaker pro tempore for the evening session. 


RECESS. 

The hour of 6 o’clock p. m. having arrived, the House, unde 

its previous order, took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 
AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired at 8 o’clock p. m., the House was 
called to order by Mr. ReyNo.ps, Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. | 
1438, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Ormsrep 
in the chair. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, being a new Member, it is wif 
somewhat of embarrassment that I rise to address the commi 
tee. I also appreciate the fact that this committee bas listened 
to statistics and to figures until they have become wearisom 
but the bill under consideration is of such vast importance to 
the farmers of this great agricultural Nation, who are at the 


same 


time our largest class of consumers as well as producers, 
that I feel my duty to this great class warrants me in address 
you in their behalf. I presume that I stand nearer to the 
farmers of the Middle West and Northwest than any other man 
on this floor, for farming has been and is the business of my life. 
I have followed the plow from sunrise to sunset many a cry. 
In fact there is no work incident to farm life with which I am 
not familiar from actual experience with that work on the 
farm. It is because of these facts and experiences of my life 
that I feel that I know something of the needs of this great 
class in our industrial life. 

The farmer apparently has no one to plead his cause on the 
other side of this House, if I may judge from the speeches of the 
distinguished gentlemen to whom I have listened. Their argu 
ments have so constantly kept in the forefront the inter 
of the manufacturers and the trusts that one might be led to 
believe that they had forgotten that there was a great agricul 
tural population in this country that is in a very large degree 
the very foundation of our national greatness and our national 
prosperity.. Panics which result from the unsafe and unjust 
speculative policies of Wall street financiers bave fallen heavils 
upon the farmer; excessive taxation as a result of Republican 
extravagance and Republican policies has been a heavy burden 


mm 


burdens, he has steadily pushed forward. He has settled and 


developed the great West and Northwest. He has made this 
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country 


d the 


the granary of the world. It has been his industry 

fruit of his labor that has saved the country in periods 

pression for which he was in nowise responsible. Yes; he 

bas done all this and borne all these burdens because he was 

told that these policies were necessary for the development of 
» manufacturing interests of his country. 

But what has been the result of these policies? 


To-day those 


so-called “infant industries” have become strongly organized 
nd all-powerful trusts that levy tribute upon the industry of 
the farmer. They have become vast business organizations that 
have banished the last semblance of competition, and which by 
their unlimited control of the necessaries of life have found it 


poss ble to defy the law of 
tuted for the price that 


- of this law of supply 


supply and demand. They have sub- 
would result from the natural work 
and demand a monopoly price which 


is no less than “all the traffic will stand.” 
Gentlemen of the committee, it is under conditions such as 


that our present industrial condition has come upon us. 
his policy of legislation in the interest of the few rather than 
uiny is, in my opinion, responsible for the many thousands 
of men who are to-day out of employment, for the closed fac 
tories, and for the industries running on half time. I bel 
t the first step toward the return to better business con- 
ditions is to consider the just rights and interests of this great 
producing class to whom I have referred. I ask for the farmer 

little encouragement in the way of legislation. He has fought 
handed and alone, and, gentlemen, I believe 


his battles single 





ward. These were the days when we left the brave little wife and 
mother to the protection of a kind Providence as we went to that 
distant post-office to get the message of love and encouragement 
from dear ones in the States farther east. We went 
full well that the none too friendly Indians were lurking near. 
But the pioneer went to work. A little patch of ground was 
broken and some corn and vegetables were planted. ‘The q 
tion of a duty on hides did not worry him at that time, : 
himself and wife as well the children 


KhOW LDS 


rth 
went barefoot. The 


si 


as 


necessities of life were barely supplied and luxuries were never 
thought of. But one aim was ever foremost, and that was tl! 
building of a home and the founding of a great Commonwealt! 


that would one day, as a ave its star placed in that 
field of blue in our national banner, side by side with the o 
States that fought for our independence 


And I want to say to you, gentlemen, that those pioneers 


State, | 


} 


uer 


| ceeded. There were hardships, but there was also endurance, 
There were discouragements, but there was also determination 
What is true of Nebraska as regards this early history is true 
of all the sister States of the West and Northwest. The same 


ieve | 


the time is at hand when he is entitled to your consideration. | 
Rarely have the farmers asked for legislation, and more rarely 


have 
they are entitled. Prosperity for the farmer means fires in the 
furnaces that have been shut down. It means the reopening of 
factories that have been idle. It means that railroad companies 
will not complain of cars that are not in 
It means that locomotives will be in demand to haul train loads 
of manufactured goods to the consumer and the products of the 
farm to the market. It ans the employment of labor in sup 
plying the increased demand for commodities on the part of this 
large body of consumers. 


of thousands use. 


NN} 
LLit 


I come from a State in which the greatest industry is agricul- 


their interests been given the careful consideration to which | 


| already 


ture. We have no great manufacturing interests, such as are 
to be found in the Eastern and New England States. We have 
no forests from which we can cut merchantable lumber. But, | 


gentlemen of the committee, we are consumers of the output of 


these factories and mills in no small degree. We have done 
much in the way of developing a great State, and the future 
is bright with prospects of further growth and development. 


We need the output of the factory and the sawmill, and we 
want exchange for these commodities our grain and our 
stock. All that we ask is that in the framing of this tariff bill 


he 


to 


then treated justly. We do not wish to prosper at the expense 
of the interests of any section of this great Nation; but neither 
do we think it just to have tribute levied upon us that trusts 
and combines may grow fat and arrogant. The just burdens of 
government we are willing to assume, but a tax that finds its 
way into the treasury of a protected industry rather than into 
the Treasury of the United States Government we denounce 
as subversive of individual rights and contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution of the United States. We brand it as 
legislation in the interest of a favored class. 


duty on lumber is unjustifiable from every view point. It is 
an unjust tax upon the farmer, the laborer, in fact, upon all 
the home builders and home makers of our country. On the 
other hand, it is causing the depletion and destruction of our 
natural forests to an extent that 
conditions of many sections. If there are any classes of people 
who should receive encouragement from the Government, they 
are the laborer who desires to build a home for his family and 
the farmer who is desirous of improving his farm by erecting 
the buildings so essential to successful farming and stock rais- 
ing: yet the tariff bill, as presented by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, strikes a direct blow at these classes, 

I can speak from a personal experience of the hardships and 
struggles that are encountered in the development and improve- 
ment of a farm. I well remember when, nearly fifty vears ago, I 
went to Nebraska, then a Territory, as one of the early pioneers. 
The home was a sod house and the roof was covered with dirt: 
the floor was mother earth. Such were the houses in which the 
pioneers lived for many years, as no lumber could be obtained. 
It was in these humble homes that they cared for their families, 
watched for the Indians, and often had to defend themselves from 
attack. These were the days before the railroad had crossed the 


Missouri and when the nearest post-office was 50 miles to the east 


| ment 


needs and interests of our State be carefully considered and | 


| has taken two thousand years for the forests of Washingt: 


| from Oregon told me a few days since of his having been pr 
| when one of these great trees was felled. 


trials were encountered, but the same courage and determina 


tion made possible the building of these great Commonwealt! 
We have been able to do much, but the burden has been heavy. 
We want to further improve our farms, and we have many who 


must build homes on newly acquired lands in the 
of our State. The Payne tariff bill in 
for a protective duty on lumber, and this is practical] 


western part 
luk 


its sche Ss 


YY pronipi 


tive of the importation of any form of lumber that is not wholly 
in the rough. And this, gentlemen, notwithstanding the fact 
that the price of lumber has increased anywhere from 75 to 100 
per cent in the last ten or fifteen years, notwithstanding the fact 
that lumbermen and the Department of Agriculture tell us that 
our forests are nearly exhausted. This duty is placed on lumbe 
in the face of the fact that all the evidence points to a lumb¢ 
trust or agreement which determines the price of lumber at its 
own behest and places that price as high as the market will stand 
In behalf of the farmers and home builders of Nebraska—yes, 
of the Middle West and Northwest—lI insist that lumber be 
placed on the free list. The schedule as it stands compels the 


consumers of lumber to pay tribute to the lumbermen who have 
accumulated fortunes through the monopoly 
that the Dingley tariff has made The proposed duty 
on lumber is not a revenue producer, but a monopoly and trust 
producer. Furthermore, it practically places a premium on the 
destruction of our forests, which it is the policy of the Depart- 
of Agriculture to conserve. 

At the present rate of the consumption of lumber, with the 
natural and wanton destruction of our timber lands, in forty 
years we will not have a stick of timber large enough to make 

l Do we stop to consider how long it takes to 


a hoop poe. 
a crop of timber like our natural forests? I am told 


colossal 


possible. 


L£TOW 
that t 
nh 
and Oregon to attain their present development. A gentleman 


eon 


the 


The tree wa 


the butt. He took the trouble to estimate the age of 


Tree 


|} and found that there were twenty-seven hundred rings distinctly 


| the same is true of the lands in Washingt: 


s | trees grow to such size to be valu: 
The people of my district and of my State believe that a | 


| we may safely count on from seventy-fiv 
is endangering the climatic | 


shown, which would indicate that the tree was twenty-seven 
hundred years old. Nations will rise and fall before such 
|} another tree would mature. Of course it is not necessary that 


ble for lumber, but such 


are being ruthlessly d 


are 
’ 


oved, 


many of the grand old forests that , 
Sentinels of the hoary past are they, but being sacrificed to the 
greed of man in an age of commercialism. But while so long a 
time is not necessary for the development of timber lan 


est! 


ds, still 


*to one hundred years 


as necessary to grow timber large enough to be of y: for 
commercial purposes. 

But this is not the only point to be considered. Our present 
policies do not leave these cut-over timber lands to be re 
timbered. These lands in Wisconsin and Minnesota ars ( 
sidered too valuable for agricultural purposes to be allowed to 
remain idle long enough to grow another crop of timber, at 


and Oregon 





n wh e 
the conditions will permit. 

Three years ago I was at Bayfield, Wis., on Lake Superior, 
|and while there I received an object lesson which convinced 
} me of the necessity of conserving our natural timber d which 

also strongly brought before me the fact of the waste of 
resources by converting young timber into lu I \ g 

sawmill at that place turns out a quarter of a 1 on fe 

lumber every twenty-four hours, and I have se that 1 ; 

for a day ata time when the logs that were sawed wer y from 
4 to 8 inches in diameter. From the view po of cons g 
our national resources, is sheer waste to « iw that 
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! 8 profitable the eutting of such young timber. The duty 

‘ mer not only encourages such destruetion of young tim- 

really miaikes it a necessity, to say nothing of the folly of 

that is so shortsighted. I do not eare to 

‘ j » the different items of the lun ber schedules, I ask 
that in ‘ lerest Of 2,000,000 farmers of the West and North 

‘ re entitled to this consideration. a8 a matter of justice 

f © wafe-earner, to the mechanic. to the professiona] 


> put lumber on the free list. 


( of ¢ ! ountry den 


The home build- 
and it, and they are entitled to this action. 
e are those who claim that the removal of the duty on 


\ hot tower the price to the consumer, as the Retail 

' tion will be able to control the | larket even then. 

1 Cl ‘ I say that if the administr tion does its duty, 

I} ® reason to believe it will, we have laws under which 

tions In restraint of trade may be dissolved and under 

\ © sulity of forming the combination n ay be punished. 
I not only in the lumber schedule is there an attempt to 

f rt unj tribute from the farmer by the bill which has been 


the House. The same cor ditions are apparent 
*auties on steel and iron. For the past eleven years there 
a“ tariff wall around iron and stee] that was almost 

yy tory In 1908 the amount of iron and steel shipped into 
ted States from all foreign countries was but $27,607,000 


wort In the same year we exported $183,982.000 worth. With 

wil it 1s hard to see just why there is any need of | 
protection, If the iron and steel business is able to compete in 
the foreign markets of the world as successfully as these figures 
seem to indicate, the average man would be justified in beliey- 
ing that this infant industry had gotten beyond the stage when 
i¢ re ly i» 


nourishment at the hands of the { riff makers. 

wisdom of the Committee on Ways and Means is 
nuinifest when we read a little further and find that, in the in- 
terest of the consumer, in the interest of the farmer, they have 
paced iron ore on the free list. Who buys iron ore? It is not 
the farmer or the wage-earner, 
commodity; it is altogether out of the list of their purchases. 
lMurthermore, it is interesting to note that the cost of the ore 
is SO small a part of the final cost of the manufactured article 


| is his morning cup of coffee. 
They have no use for this | 


that the farmer buys that the gain which accrues from this con- 


cession will never get further than the dealers in pig iron or 
the manufacturers of steel. 

Again, you reduce the duty on steel rails one-half. 
the railroads, and perhaps a 
through to the farmer. 
and yet, 


This helps 
little of the benefit may leak 
But the farmer does not buy steel rails, 
apart from the use that is made of steel by the rail- 
roads and for steel structural work, the farmer is the greatest 
consumer of iron and steel in the world. In the form of nails 
and fence wire and bolts and rivets and farm machinery the 
farmer uses 60 per cent of all the steel wire that is mannfac- 
tured. And what relief does he get? I will tell you. The 
Payne bill says, on page 30, paragraphs 138 and 134, that— 

All the wire, rods, rivets, fence and other steel-wire rods, whether 
round or oval, flat or Square, or in any other Shape, and nail rods. in 
colls or otherwise valued at 4 c nts a pound or less. ®5 per ton duty: 
and if valued over 4 cents per pound, $15 per ton duty: Provide d, That 
all round tron or Steel rods smaller than No. 6 wire Eauge shall. be 
classed and dutiable as wire 

Here is where the joker comes in. 
follows: 


Round iron and steel wire not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, 
per ton duty, 


Paragraph 134 reads as 


$20 

Now every rod of barb wire that we use to fence our farms 
is made of No. 18 wire gauge: and all of the woven-wire fence 
we use is made of No. 12 and larger, down to No. 9 wire gauge, 


on which the duty will be $90 per ton. 

Smaller than No. 18 wire gauge and not smaller than No 16 gauge, 
$25 per ton; smaller than 16 gauge, $30 per ton Provided, That all 
the for ng valued at more than 4 cents per pound shall pay a duty 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 


The farmer, for the purpose of fencing his farm and for use 
in the baling of hay, uses 60 per cent of all the wire that is 
manufactured, and I ask you gentlemen, inasmuch as he is so 
large a consumer of this commodity, has he not a right to de 
mand that his interests be considered in the matter of this 
schedule? We are not asking that wire be placed on the free 
list, but we do believe that in justice to the farmers they are 
entitled to have the duty on wire placed as low as the duty on 
steel rails. The machinery to roll steel rails is much heavier 
and much more expensive than the machinery used to roll wire, 
and we can see no just reason why this reduction be not granted, 

You gentlemen of the East p ay not use much wire in fencing 
your farms, and as a result. perhaps, do not realize how im 
portant a matter this is to the farmers of the Middle West and 
the Northwest. Our farms are large and the matter of fene 
ing, so as to make possible diversified farming and stock raising, 


| funds that the hand of the taxgatherer must t 
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I am acquainted with a gentleman who has at least 12 mik 
of woven-wire fencing and some 20 miles of barb-v ire fence of 
four double strands on his farm. While this may be m 
fencing than is used by the average farmer, still I know of 
many who use nearly as much, and on all farms it is one of ft] 
big items of expenditure. We ask that in the framing of t} 
bill the farmers be given relief from the extortion that has be 
possible under the duties as ley ied in the Dit rley bill, and wh 
are little improved in the Payne bill, should it bec me a lay 
with its present rates on wire. The duty as it stands now 
prohibitive, and as a result the Gov rnment is not receiving an: 
revenue from this schedule, but the farmer is being robbed 
for the benefit of the steel trust. 

steel has made it possible for more men to become millionair 
in Pennsylvania during the past twenty years than in all th 
rest of the world combined. 


t 


The protection on iron any 


What better or more authoritative statement of the justice 


of this demand co ld we secure than the testimony of Andrey 
Carnegie, the founder of the steel and iron trust? His state 
ment, in effect, is that the iron and steel industries are no 
longer infant industries, and that they do not need protection, 


Why, then, levy a tax on wire of from ten to thirty dollars a 
ton? The only conclusion that I am able to reach is that the 
committee, if they intended to be fair, used very poor judgment 
in this matter, 

But there is another schedule in this bil] against which J 
desire to remonstrate, and that is the proposed tax on tea and 
coffee. It was the tax on tea that drove our forefathers to 
rebel against King George III. The people of our country are 
too loyal and too patriotic for such extreme resistance to 1 
unjust measure which is proposed, but they have a met] 
that will be even more effective in securing their rights, and 
that is the overthrow of the Republican majority at the ballot 
box. The only luxury that comes to many a poor man’s table 
It is found on the table of nearly 
every American home, and may well be placed in the list of 
necessities rather than classed as a luxury. Has this Govern- 
ernment gotten into such financial condition as a result of 
Republican extravagance that it must take from the poor man’s 
table? Is it a fact that our Treasury is so bad y in need of 

take from thy 
breakfast table? Let me repeat that the Republican majority 
will hear from the people with no uncertain yoice when they 
speak through the ballot box, should their just rights be thus 


! 


| ignored. 


I receive in nearly every mail, as no doubt does every other 
Member of this House. petitions asking that I vote against this 
proposed tax on tea and coffee. Gentlemen, we are the repre 
Sentatives of the whole people as well as of the Government. 
We have an obligation which we owe to the rank and file of our 
people as well as to some few favored industries: and I want 
to state that I believe the obligation to the former is by far the 
more sacred; for our country’s welfare depends upon the 
happiness of the great mass of the common people, those people 
whom, as Lincoln says, “ God loves, because he made so many 
of them.” Let this committee do justice to all alike; to the 
wage-earner as well as to the employer of labor: to the me 
chanie as well as to the professional man: to the great body of 
producers of this Nation—the men that raise the wheat and the 
corn, the beef and the pork: the men that feed not only the 
nearly ninety millions of people in our country, but who with 
their surplus help to feed the people of the entire world and 


| thus muke possible the golden stream of wealth that is poured 
| into our country by foreign peoples. 


is an item of expense with us that must always be considered, |! 100 per cent? 


The originators of this bill have done one glorious thing in 
the interests of the consumers of the country. They have re 
duced the duty on sugar five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Mar 
velous concession to the interests of the many! Mr. Spreckels 
Says that sugar does not need any protection; and if it was the 
revenue that was wanted when this great reduction was pro- 
posed, why was it not made worth while? It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the duty on sugar is twice as high as it 
should be. Why did you lower it but five one-hundredths of I 
per cent? Was there a fear that a further reduction would be 
unsatisfactory to sugar refineries, and might therefore interfere 
with contributions fer future campaigns? Llere is a commodity 
that is a necessity in every home. Why did you not give the 
consumer the benefit of a further reduction on this necessity ? 

Again, why was the duty on cotton hosiery raised 30 cents per 
dozen pairs? Certainly this item was not considered a luxury, 
and therefore a commodity on which you were justified in raising 
the tax. Was this increase of duty made so as to shut out all 
competition, and thus give a monopoly to some local manufactur- 
ing enterprise? Why was the duty on ladies’ gloves advanced 
Was this advance made in order that it might 
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bring about competition, and thus afford some relief to the pur 


most a necessity? Or was the advance made‘so as to shut off 
all competition in the manufacture of this article, thereby giv- 
ing a glove manufactory of Fulton County, N. Y., a monopoly of 
the business? These are pertinent questions. They are ques- 
tions that the people of the country are asking, 

they will demand a satisfactory answer. 
Why was the duty on barley reduced from 380 cents a bushel 
nts a bushel, and mait from 45 to 25 cents per 


Barley is one of the staple crops of our farmers, and 


to 15 ec "ents 


bushel? 





t] production amounts to 150,000,000 bushels annually. Is 
this another case in which the farmer’s interest has been sac1 
ficed rather than to run the chance of a sacrifice to the party 
n the matter of campaign contributions? [Loud applause « 


Democratic side. ] 
farme 


rhe must sell his products in the open markets of th 
world. The prices of his corn and wheat and oats are rv 
erned by the daily Liverpool market. The price of his beef 
governed by the daily report of the price of beef in London. 
He receives the Live rpool and London quotatio is. less the cost 
of transportation to those markets. When it cor to the mat 


ter of purchasing machinery and other supplies for his farm 


and his home, he is compelled to buy in the dearest market of 
{ world; a market protected by a high-tariff wall. He is 
ce lled to do this because of a prohibitory tariff law, which 
shuts off all foreign competition and fosters monopoly at home. 


; y, then, the situation may be summed up by saying that 
farmer must sell his product in competition with the market 


of the world, and buy what he consumes in an artificial market, 
which is stimulated by laws favoring protected industries. 
The laborer is teld that this bill, as well as the present law, is 
for the purpose of securing to him higher wages. But as has 
already been said in this debate, by Mr. Macon, of Arkansas: 
I term “ labor’ would never have been heard of in connection with 
this bill but for the fact that | r has a vote 


If the profits that accrue as a result of prohibitory tariffs were 
shared with the laborer, or if there were some provision whereby 
the laborer might come into possession of them, then there might 
be some justification for high protection so far as he is con- 
cerned. But, on the contrary, every cent of this profit goes into 
the of the manufacturer, and then he buys his labor in 
the wrotected labor market, which must compete with 
the the world. He secures his labor at a price which 
is determined by the operation of the law of supply and demand 
applied to labor. What I have said of the farmer is equally 
true of the laborer. The commodity that the laborer has to sell 
is his labor, and this he must ll in the market of the world; 
but when he comes to buy the necessities of life for his home, he 
must buy in a protected market 
this policy of a high-prohibitory tariff were in reality in 
of labor, would not prohibitory tariff on the im- 


of labor gi 


hands 
opeh, ul] 
labor of 


as 


sé 


li 
the j 
ation ve to the laborer some of the same direct 
‘fits that the protected manufacturer receives? This would 
increase the demand, while the supply would remain 
comparatively constant. I have looked in vain through the 
heat the Committee on Ways and Means to find 
where protected industry asked that any tariff or other 


terest 


bene 
sur ly 
rs before 


IX 
any 
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restriction be placed upon the importation of labor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this Govern- 
ment is founded upon the principle of equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none. It is a people’s government, and | 
the interests of all the people are paramount to the interests of 
a class. In the words that our martyred President made im 


the 


i@Ss, 


mortal by using 
, and than “ 
and for the people,” 
and needs 


ho a gove 


rnment of the people, by the peo- 


ideration as the rights ar 
influence has placed in 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. 
discussion of tl 


statist 


d needs of one whom wealth and 
lore commanding position in life. 

is bill, we are a producing Nation. As shown by 
we produce not only enough to supply the wants of 
$0,000,000 people, but at the end of every year, when the 
accounts with the various nations are closed, we find a hand 
some balance of trade of about five hundred million in 
favor. It averaged $519,000,000 under the present 
law. In other words, we sell more than we buy, and are an- 
nually adding millions of dollars to our national wealth by 
reason of this large balance of trade in our favor. This, to- 
gether with the productiveness of our country, the skill and 
genius, the intelligence and industry of our people, has made 
this Nation not only the wealthiest but the greatest agricul- 
‘tural, industrial, and commercial Nation of the world. By 


ics, 


our 


has 


leaps and bounds we have advanced along the lines of accumu- 
lation of wealth, until to-day we hold more than one-quarter of 


nu in his Gettysburg address, we ask for no |} 


a2 government in which the just rights | 
of the humblest citizen shall receive the same care and 


Chairman, as has often been said in the | 


| the 
chasers of this so-called “ luxury,” which, in fact, has become al- | 


and for which | 


the highest market in the world. | 
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wealth of the world. 


we have furnished lucrative employment to our w 








Through this protective-tariff system 


and an opportunity for progress, prosperity, and hap] 
all our people. 

Certainly with such achievements we all take a just and | 
donable pride in our Nation’s growth and great d 
the fact that we are living in an age of such I ‘ x 
sion nd are moving forward at chan shit, 
the further fact that we 1 - the most | 
té l su / we 
tl who enjoy t west p« of illite: 

Indeed, we are } | ‘ emnples of 1 
the morality and ( try t! I 

ve energy is el pioy L | 

» everywhel i Z 
ry halt in our progres t I \ 
1 st prosperous and happy | ‘ l ‘ \ 
Ss duty, no matter what bis eed, ] 
on may be, to strive to b h 1 ) 
to relieve the distressed, to u] th 
ization, progress, prosperity, and ha} 
ve thoughtful and careful consideration } 
for our national resources, those dev: ! 
liances, the skill and genius of Am l 
to it that no interest, individual, or con 1 is dis l 
against or imposed on; that each and all are given 
tection against any invasion of our markets by the 
foreign cheap and pauper labor, as well as ag 
interests, corporations, or individuals that may ct ( 
to pay an involuntary tribute, in order that we 
fullest development of all worthy and legi ite « 

But, if we are among the greatest and ¢ le | 
the world, how are we to maintain this pos I t 
must have industrious, intelliget val tric wud-f 
liberty-loving, and law-abiding people, me ad \ 
tegrity, character, and standing, both in public and 
Next, we must have just laws l an hones 
administration of these just laws—a Roosev d Ta ‘ 
administration of laws. 

We must have laws that will give effective res ck 
| with all questions judiciously and in a broad | ‘ | 
sive manner, with intelligence and in spiri f ; j | 
fairness to all concerned. We all deprecate any l efi 
to destroy and confiseate property to del ve any ind ( 
corporation, or enterprise of a single dollar or right hones 
acquired. We want laws, then, to protect property and the right 
of all people—conservative, conscientious, and s l leg 
tion, legislation not to confiscate property or to a ( 
mands of those who have no respect for property rights. 

To begin with, then, we want laws to meet the d inds of 
those who believe in justness, in fairness, stability, dig 
peace, law, and order; who believe in maintai 3 ‘ 
and glorious Government of ours, its splendid i 
institutions, the progress, prosperity, nd | 

ountry; who believe in proceeding in a d 
promote progress, intelligence, morality, commer 
science, art, advancement, advantages, bl l 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity of lt 
communities, and all worthy and legitimate entet I 
giving equal rights to all so far as possible and Ss] 
for in our Constitution. 

Our obligation is, and the proposed legislation 
tunity to redeem our obligation l platform 
| the American wage-earners, manufacturers { < 
farm products, in fact every worthy and legiti 
a square deal; to justly, conscientiously, d | 

ur tariff laws in the interest of all the ‘ 
stand the situation, the revision should be downward 
such an extent as to leave any worthy and Ik 
prises, wage-earners, and producers unprotected 
invasion of our markets, the greatest markets of t W l 
foreign competitors. The object of this bill, t! 1 
be to strangle, injure, or to discriminate ag S : 
try and in favor of the other. The obje ' 
markets to other countries and thus depri 
them, and certainly not without compelli ” 
into our Treasury at least the differencs t st ‘ 
tion there and here, thus 1 only ling “y 
also to give protection to America ip I \ r 4 
it, then, every Republica ! ! form 
pledges approaches this leg iti it « 
is, whatever tariff legislation is ¢ ted f he 
this Government, protection must be honestly, ! 
effectively applied, so as to protect, to b l up, 
every worthy and legitimate industry f this | i 
our wage-earners to the highest level of pr ’ ent. 
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Mr. Chairman, in yiew of the fact that my time is limited, 
ind as I have a number of subjects which I wish to discuss, 
I will ask that I be 
consecutively 


What industry is of the sreatest importance? Of all our in- 


dustries, agriculture is, of course, foremost in magnitude and 
portince, In fact, all wealth and prosperity springs from the 
il, Experience teaches us that when agriculture is dull no 
Prosperity to other industries is possible. Prosperity, then, de- | 


yal 
Pena 


S upon the prosperity of the tillers of the soil. 


rhe American farmer, then, is entitled to consideration: and | benefit of the hide, at least, on every steer slaughtered, the same 
| 48 I did in this case, 

tion With the poorly paid labor of Europe, with the cheap labor | 

India, thus depriving his product of his home | 


there can be no justice in placing him on the level or in competi- 


Of Egypt and 
urket, which is the Ssreatest market in the world. 

Gentlemen, there is no reason why the tillers of the soil 
should, as is provided in this bill in some instances, be put on an 
equal footing with the cheapest human labor all over 
World or that the earth affords. If the proposed bill becomes a 
iw, American cattle raisers would be put on a level with the 
cattle ri of South America. old Mexico, and other coun- 
tries in marketing their hides; the Iowa farmer would be com- 
pelled to buy American shoes protected by a tariff of 15 per cent, 
or from 5 to 20 per cent on shoe leather; harnesses protected by 
a 50 per cent tariff, and gloves protected by a tariff of from 35 
to 594 per cent, or from $4 to $7.55 per dozen. In looking over 
the bill T find that the duty is increased on one kind of gloves 
from $1.75 to $4: on another kind, from $4.15 to $7.55 per 
ozen ; on another kind, where the average value of the imported 


isers 


£love is 98 cents per dozen, the proposed bil] increases the duty | 


to $5.94 per dozen, or to 594 per cent. 

On imported gloves m ide from lamb or sheep glace finish, un- 
lined pique or prix seam or stitched or embroidered, the average 
price of which is $4.93, the duty is $2.90, or a total of $7.83, 
Which, with other expenses, costs the importer $7.93. I hold 
in my hand one pair of this class of gloves manufactured in 
America and sold by Skogloff & Carlson, 271 Madison street, 
Chicago. The price to the dealer on this glove is $7.50 per dozen, 
Which is 48 cents less than the cost of the imported glove, duty 
Yet the bill proposes to raise the duty 
tO $4.40 per dozen. 
io cents per dozen. why increase it $1,502 
increase the duty on the finished product of the hide and compel 
the cattle raiser to sel] the hide in competition with Mexican hides, 

In Iowa cattle are raised on $50 to $150 per acre land; in 
Mexico grazing land is as low as 20 cents per acre. Labor in 
lowa is from $25 to g2n per month, while 
from $4 to $12. The cattle in Iowa must be housed and fed 
about half of the year; cattle in old Mexico run at large all the 
year, and no hay, barn. or shelter is needed. 

But you say free hides would be of no cons quence to the cat 
tle raisers. 
cent of the hides Weighing over 25 pounds and the farmer only 
<0 per cent. 

Cherefore the packers get SO per cent of the benefit of the 
tariff on these hides. If so, and if any benefit is had by reason 
Of this protective tariff, you must admit that the farmer gets 
it least 20 per cent of the benefit of the 15 per cent duty now on 
hides. There fore, if a cattle raiser sells a 
pounds for 114 


cents per pound, 14 cents per pound, or a total 
of 920 cents, 


represents the 15 per cent protective duty. But 
oie go so far as to say that the farmer sets no benefit at all: 
that the 
'o that statement I take exception. 
hide the “ fifth quarter” 


muny instances 


In Iowa we consider the 


it is the most valuable quarter. 
I hold in my hand a statement of an account of Sale of a steer 
? 


the Old | 


If you already have an excessive duty of | 
It is hardly fair to | 


Mexican labor is | 


} 
| 


Your contention is that the packers take off SO per | 


hide weighing 60 | a , 
| Operates in favor of the packers; 


price of hides does not affect the price of the animal, | 


of the animal, and, by the way, in | 


concemmed and sent to the pen on account of 1 » steer having | ; , 
wed and sent to the pen on account of he steer having | Pounds, or those mostly taken off by cattle raisers and the 


a lump on his jaw. 
On post-mne 


The State of Illinois Slaughtered him, and 
rtem examination it 
fit for food, and it was sold, as is shown by this Statement: 


CHICAGO Livr STocK EXCHANGR, 
OFFICE OF THRE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State 
# post-mortem examination 
December 11, 1908 


pro 
of Illinois at 
thereof held in the city of Chicago on 


Owner, Lee Live Stock Commission Company. 


Tag No. 995 
Sold to M. O'Dea. 


CREDIT. 
Ry four quarters of beef, 434 pounds, at $3.75 jane $16. 27 
iv butter stock, 7 pounds, at $7.82 ‘ . 55 
By hide, 54 pounds, at $10.50 5. 67 
By head, tongue, ete 2 ee eee wee enn — aun Gtiiniin . 60 
<3. 09 


was found that the meat was | 
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hot interrupted, as I wish to discuss them | 
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You will see that the four quarters average $4.07, the hide 
$5.67, or $1.60 more than the average price of the quarters, 
Certainly in this case I, and not the packer, got the benefit of 
the protection on hides, and certainly every farmer gets the 


How about the cattle sold to the packers? Of all the absurd 
Statements made on this floor or elsewhere, the Statements that 
the packers and not the cattle raisers received the benefit which 
the tariff added to the price of hides is the most ridiculous and 
unfounded Statement ever made. Packers are not chumps or 
a lot of ignoramuses, impractical and incapacitated business 
men. They are among the shrewdest and most capable business 
men we have; and in buying cattle, or whatever it may be, the 
value of the offal is taken into consideration as much as the price 
of the beef. The head, the tongue, the butter stock—yes, even 
the price of blood—the hoof, the horn, in fact, everything that 
can be sold, if not for more than 1 cent, is taken into considera- 
tion; and they certainly do not overlook the hides, the most val- 
uable part of the Steer. When the price of hides goes down $2, 
down goes the price of the steer $2, just as sure as the sun goes 
down. 

If you take the duty off hides, and if by so doing the price of 
hides goes down 15 per cent, just as sure as two and two make 
four, the price of cattle will go down accordingly. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. WEISSE], who knows 
more about hides and prices of hides than any man I know of. 
tells me that hides are now selling at the tannery from 94 to 18 
cents per pound. according to condition and quality. The hide 
from a 1,500-pound steer will weigh about so pounds; and if 
it is properly taken off, and in good condition, it will sell at 
the tannery at the top price, or 18 cents per pound, or $12.40. 

If the 15 per cent duty is taken off hides and if the reduction 
of duty affects the price of hides to that extent, that hide would 
be worth only about $10.60, If this be true, the price of the 
Steer will be reduced in the same proportion, and the cattle 
raiser will have to content himself with $1.80 less for every 
Steer of that grade and size he may have to sell. 

Gentlemen, we must be consistent. Only a few years ago it 
was contended that the ante and post mortem examinations pro- 
vided for some years 4g0 would prove a hardship to the cattle 
raisers; that the terrible expense of less than 5 cents per head 
would result in a reduction of the price of cattle. Then, the 
expense of 5 cents per head—the reduction in price caused by 
Such an expense—would ruin the cattle industry of the United 
States; now a reduction of $1.80 is not to affect it. 

Gentlemen, the packers are no more generous than they were 
then. They are as greedy and unscrupulous now as they were 
then; and rest assured that when the price of hides goes down 
the price of the steer will go down with it. But you say under 


| the present law and rulings of the department that the duty 


applies only to hides weighing over 25 pounds; and that hides 
and calfskins weighing less are admitted free: ana that this 
that the packers take off the 
heavy hides; and that the cattle raiser and the butcher the 
lighter hides and principally the calfskins, as the yea] carcasses 
are shipped with the hide on. That is true, and there is no use 
denying that legislation and the rulings of the department have 
discriminated against the butchers and the cattle raisers. Bui 
the fact that a rank injustice has been committed in the past is 
ho reason why we should repeat it now. Why not apply the duty 
to all hides and skins? To the hides weighing less than 2h 


butchers? Protection on hides does not mean protection to the 
packing trust; it means protection to all. Then why not put a 
duty on all hides and skins and give protection to those who need 
it and may be benefited by it, and not give it to the packing trust 
or those who least need it, or those who practically need no pro- 
tective tariff? The packers take the hides off the fat cattle: 
the fatter the steer the better the hide. 

This hide has practicaly no competition, as we are about the 


| only corn-producing Nation and about the only Nation that has 


the corn and feeds and finishes the steer, If 80, there are no 
hides of this grade imported or offered at our ports of entry. 
Hence, it is the hide from the poor or erass-fed steer that needs 
the protection and comes in competition with the hides offered 
by Mexico, South America, and other countries; and I take it 


that if an opportunity is given to amend this bill the friends 
of the packers will be senerous enough to include the hides 
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weighing less than 25 pounds as well as the so-called “ packer’s 
hides,” and will heed the suggestion offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, chairman of the committee, to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that if he had to live in the woods 
he better climb a tree, look out beyond the woods, and take into 
consideration the interest of all. And I trust that Congress will 
climb up and look over the hilltops, where the cattle feed and 
thrive; where barley and wheat grow. Indeed, in lowa we 
would be pleased to have you consider our interests with those 
of others. We ask for no special legislation, but we do ask for 
a square deal. 

It is hardly fair to cut the duty in two on Iowa barley when 
the only ones to be benefited are the brewers, and to compel 
the Iowa farmer to pay a tax on every pound of coffee or tea. 
It is hardly fair to take the duty off of wheat, as is proposed 
in the “joker” in section 29, and leave the tariff on lumber 
exactly where it was, as is proposed by the “ joker” in Schedule 
D, paragraph 197, and to compel him to pay a duty on lumber 
which he has to buy with which to build a house for his family, 
barns and sheds for his stock, grain, and hay. It is hardly fair 
to retain a duty of 40 per cent on the inferior quality of wire 
he is compelled to buy and let in wheat, an article which he 
produces, free of duty. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
about free wheat. Section 29 of the Payne bill reads: 

On the exportation of articles manufactured, or produced, in the 
United States either in whole or in part of imported materials, or 
from domestic materials, of equal quantity and productive manufactur- 
ing quality and value, such question to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount 
to the duties paid on the imported materials used. 

So far the section applies to articles manufactured or 
duced in the United States either in whole or in part of im 
ported materials, or from domestic materials, but it does not 
stop there. It goes further, and here is where the “joker” 
comes in. It adds: 

Or where domestic materials are used, to the duties paid on the 
equivalent of imported materials, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

The proviso provides that the exportation shall be made 
within three years after the importation of the foreign material 
used or checked against. This simply means, and I understand 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury holds, that any 
domestic wheat manufactured into flour may be exported from 
any port in the United States in any quantity and may be 
checked against any wheat imported, no matter where ‘it may 
be shipped to or from. In other words, 1 bushel of domestic 
wheat exported, or rather the manufactured product thereof, 
may serve as an offset to 1 bushel imported. For instance, a 
Minneapolis miller may buy wheat in Canada, where wheat can 
be bought at 10 cents per bushel less than in the United States 
and where freight rates are identically the same. This“I know 
to be a fact. Last September I went to Canada to investigate 


pro 


sO 


} 


the prices paid, not only for wheat, but for cereals of the farm, | 


implements, merchandise, and to ascertain prices in general. 
I found that self-binders such as we buy and pay $125 for in 
Iowa sold in Canada for $175. A larger cut, such as we pay 
$135 for, sold there for $185. Thrashing machines, which we 
pay from $2,300 to $3,000 for, were from $4,000 to $5,000 in 
Canada, and all along the line. It is true that binders, 
thrashing machines, and other implements manufactured and 
sold in Canada sell at 
make and are of a much inferior quality and are not generally 
being bought. As to the price of wheat, I found that the price 
varied from 84% to 18 cents per bushel less than the price of 
wheat on the American side, according to the distance from 
market. In the towns along the line where the elevators may 
be less than 100 rods apart, the freight rate to Minneapolis ex- 
actly the same, the price paid on the Canadian side for the 


so 


lower prices, but they are Canadian | 


same quality of wheat was from 8} to 10 cents per bushel less | 


than on the American side. 

The proviso makes it possible for the Minneapolis miller to 
buy his wheat in Canada f. o. b. Minneapolis at, say, 10 cents 
per bushel less than he can buy it in the United States. The 
quality is the same. He may grind it and sell it. He can in 
turn buy the same number of bushels on the Pacific coast or 
the South, where the wheat growers are at a disadvantage in 


freight rates on account of the distance from the mills and | 


consumers, and where wheat generally sells for about 20 cents 


per bushel less, and where wheat and flour have to be exported. 


(The Daily Ledger, of Tacoma, Wash., March 18, 1909, quoted 
the price of wheat at Tacoma as follows: “Club,” $1.05: Red, 
$1; New York No. 2 Red, $1.23; Duluth No. 1 Northern, $1.24.) 
He may buy, grind, and export this wheat and check it against 
the wheat imported from Canada, which entitles him to the 


drawback, or the duty paid on the imported wheat, less the 
He need not even buy, grind, or 


legal deduction of 1 per cent. 


The proviso provides—and here i 
that the drawback shall 


Ww heat. 
again comes in 


export the 
the * jok 


er’ 


the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of either, 
or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, ex 
porter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid. 
All that he needs, then, is a written order from the manuf: 
turer, producer, or exporter on the Pacifie coast or South where 
wheat is being exported from ordering the drawback to be paid 
to him. Thus the $146,000,000 of wheat and breadstuff that 
now being annually exported can | hecked against the same 
amount imported. The producer, ft! manufacturer, or ex 
porter on the Pacific coast is only too glad to accommodate |! 
Minneapolis friend in this. It is nothing to him; he is an ex 
porter and not an importer and is not entitled to ly dray 
back. 

What are the advantages to the miller or operator? What 
will be the results as to wheat prices in the United States \ 


Minneapolis miller buys in the United States 1,000,000 bushels, 


£1 


at per bushel, or $1,000,000 f. o. b. Minneapolis. Here he 
grinds it, exports, and sells it; his net profit is 1 per cent, or 
$10,000. He gets $1,010,000, and it gives him a net profit of 
$10,000. Another miller buys a million bushels of wheat in 
Canada, at 90 cents, or $900,000 f. o. b. Minneapolis. He pay 


25 cents duty, or $250,000, a total of $1,150,000. He grinds i 








and sells it in Minneapolis at a profit; but say that he re é 
only $1 per bushel, the market price. He gets $1,000,000. Hk 
is now out $150,000. He goes to the Pacific coast or the South, 
where wheat sells at 20 cents less than in Minneapolis. He 
buys there a million bushels SO cents r $800,000, This 
million bushels will produce as much and equally as good fl 

as that which was ground in Minneapolis, and exported. 
grinding, the transportation, and other expenses of exporting 
the same are no more. In fact, they are less, but say they are 
the same. He gets exactly the same for the manufactured prod- 
uct from the million bushels purchased in California as the 


bushels 
hich was 
His profit is $60,000: be 
the legal deduction of 
poli who bt \ 
C 


thereof, gets a profit 


miller did for the manufactured product of the million 
purchased in the United States, ground and exported, w 
$1,010,000, and he has only $950,000 

sides, he gets $250,000 drawback less 
per The is, the Minne 
American wheat and exports the product 


A 


cenf¢, difference s miller. Ss 


of $10,000, while the other gets over $300,000, 

The Pacific coast and the South produce a large amount of 
wheat in excess of their consumption. On account of the high 
freight rates to the milling centers wheat necessarily goes to 
foreign countries. 

Through this operation the $146,000,000 worth of wheat and 
breadstuffs now exported can be checked against an equal 
amount imported from other countries. It is an endless cl 


shipped ot 





The more that is shipped in the more will be t, so 
it practically means free trade in wheat. 

With such an arrangement does anybody doubt but that the 
price of American wheat will have to come down to t ( 
cian price, especially the wheat grown in the Western S ’ 
such as the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Mir ta, W 
consin, and Illinois? 

Much has been said about the American farmer n s : 
in the benefits received from this protective tariff be 
may, personally, I believe that the farmer bas shared i e 
benefits that have come from this great protectivé riff sy 
If not directly, at least indirectly. Through this 2 pro 
tective-tariff system which has brought about such s i! 
and marvelous results, we have built up great industries, 1 7 
to-day we produce annually not only seven and three-fourths 
billion dollars’ worth of agricultural products, but upward of 
$20,000,000,000 of manufactured products. 

This has given employment to millions of wage-earner 1 
billions have been p: in wages under this protective-tariff 
system that would not have been paid had it not been f l 
encouragement given home industries. Under this protectiy 
tariff system the wage-earner has been paid better wages than 
any wage-earner on earth, thus bringing the consumer of far 
products closer and closer to the farm, not only saving 
| transportation charges to other countries, but furnishing 
farmers consumers with greater purchasing powers and enal 
them to sell not only at higher prices, but more of it, until 
the American consumers are buying and consuming mn 
| everything, or more than six-sevenths of what the f 
|} produce. The Secretary of Agriculture's report LOWS 
the total value of all farm products for 1908 nted ft 
$7,778,000,000, and that the exports of the sam t 
| about one billion, and the tin Ss gg ( ‘ ‘ 
shall have to import farm products in place of exporting th 

When the time comes, in place of ded g the cos ! 
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portation, cartage, commission, and so forth, t 
wherever the products are now being sold, it will have to be 
added. So if the price abroad is $1 per bushel for wheat; if 
the transportation and other expenses is 10 cents per bushel, in 
place of deducting the 10 cents the 10 cents will have to be 
added, together with 25 cents duty, making the price $1.35 per 
bushel in place of 90 cents. 

Ilow many years will it take to bring about such conditions? 
Under Republican rule, and when the American people are em- 
ployed and well paid, we consume annually per capita about 7 
bushels of wheat for bread and seed. In 1906, 7.07 bushels; and 
in 1907, 
for our own consumption; and it is safe to say that 7 bushels 


to Europe, or 


per capita is consumed for bread and seed. 
From 1880 to 1906 our wheat crop averaged 522,000,000 
bushels. Twice only, in 1902 and 1907, did we exceed the 


700,000,000 mark. I believe it is fair to assume that our wheat 
crop will not exceed 700,000,000 bushels annually for 
vears to come. If 7 bushels is consumed per capita, 
100,000,000 people are required to consume the total product. 
Our population increases about 21 per cent every ten years. We 
now have upward of 90,000,000 people. Add to that 20 per cent 
and you have 108,000,000, which is 8,000,000 more than is re- 
quired. 
and the per capita consumption remains the same, at that rate, 
in ten years we will have to import 56,000,000 bushels of wheat 
instead of now exporting $146,000,000 worth, and certainly by 
that time the farmer will get some benefit from the protective 
tariff. 

But you say that with increasing population will come in- 
crease in total production; but statistics show that the produc- 
tion of wheat is not increasing to any great extent. The pro- 
duction of wheat in the United States in 1902 was 748,462,018 
bushels; in 1907, 735,260,970 bushels. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his report estimated the wheat crop for 1908 at 
660,000,000 bushels, or 1.5 above the five years’ average of pro- 
duction, and 23.3 above the average in total value. Go back, 
if you will, to 1888. According to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States prepared by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor we then grew 504,185,470 bushels. The Secretary of 
Agriculture says that we grew 660,000,000 in 1908, an increase 
of only 156,185,470 bushels, or an increase of about 30 per cent 
in the yield of wheat in twenty-five years. 

It must be remembered also that during these twenty-five 
years most of the new lands of the West were brought under 
the plow. For instance, the two Dakotas only produced 16,- 
128,000 bushels in 1883, while in 1907, they produced 87,610,000, 
an increase of 71,500,000, which in itself accounts for nearly 
one-half of the increase in wheat during the past twenty-five 
years. We have not now what was formerly supposed to be 
an unlimited public domain; in fact, there is very little virgin 
soil that may be turned into productive wheat fields. There 
are some arid lands to be reclaimed, and some lands to be 
drained, but this area is small and bardly worth mentioning. 

Let us see what has been the increase in our population dur- 
ing this same period. In 1883 the population of the United 
States was 52,000,495. In 1908 it was about 87,500,000, an in- 
crease of about 35,000,000, or nearly 70 per cent. Considering, 
therefore, the small increase in the production of wheat under 
these conditions as compared with the increase of population 
during the last twenty-five years, it seems to me it should be 


clear to everybody that the increase in the wheat yield in the 
future can not possibly keep pace with the increased demand 
for bread. 

But you say that intensive farming, new and improved 


methods, scientific and intelligent farming, care in the selection 
of seeds, a study of the soils, diversification, rotation and cul- 
tivation of crops so that land will not wear out by successive 
years of cropping, the cultivation of leguminous plants, in- 
telligent fertilizing, extermination of weeds; in short, labor in- 
telligently applied, will largely increase the producton of wheat 
and other farm products. But these methods of farming are 
not new. For years we have been spending millions of dollars 
in supporting agriculture colleges, experiment stations, farmers’ 
institutes, and the Department of Agriculture. We have em- 
ployed the greatest scientists in the world, and I yield to no- 
body in commending them and the Department of Agriculture 
for the very excellent and effective work that has been done, 
but notwithstanding, the average yield per acre of crops has 
not increased. The average yield of rye per acre in the United 
States has varied from 10.1, the lowest, in 1SS7, to 15.9 in 1878, 
and to 17 bushels in 1902, the highest of any year. The aver- 
age yield of barley per acre was 27.) in 1869. The lowest was 
19.4 in 1894, and the highest was 29 bushels in 1902, 


dropped again to 23.8 in 1907. 


| history of the country. 


6.86 bushels of wheat and flour per capita was retained | 
| selection of 





many | 
then only | 


If the production of wheat does not exceed 700,000,000 | 
| stacked with gr 





| lation is 





but it | 
The average yield per acre of | at the present prices if we could get it. 


corn in 1872 was 30.08, the highest average in any year in the 
It dropped to 16.07 in 1901, and in 1907 
the average yield was only 25.09 bushels. The average yield 
of oats in 1869 was 30.5, and in 1871 it was 30.6. It dropped 
- 19.8 in 1890, and in 1907 was 23.7. The highest average 

~ached was in 1902, when it was 34.5. 

oe he average yield of wheat was 15.03 bushels per 
and only 14 bushels in 1907. From 1867 to 1907 it ranged from 
11.06 to 15.05. And yet during all of this time the people haye 
known that improved methods would increase the yield. 

As before stated, intensive farming, fertilizing, drainage, ro- 
tation of crops, cultivation of leguminous plants, the careful 
seeds, and so forth, are not new to the American 
Notwithstanding the fact that we have had this in- 


acre in 1891, 


farmer. 


| formation on intensive farming, the farmers farmed their land 
| better and exercised more care in the selection of seed forty 


years ago than they do to-day. I remember, forty years ago, 
the great care that was then exercised in the selection of seed, 
the rotation of crops, keeping down of weeds, and the planting 
and cultivation of crops. The seed had to be planted at a certain 
time, and just so. The corn fields were not only gone over with 
a cultivator such as we now have, but the fields were hoed; 
the weeds were pulled by hand; the ground was carefully pre- 
pared for the sowing of crops; the wheat was cut, bound, and 
-ater care than now. In fact, labor was as in- 
telligently applied then as now. So, for forty years the farmer 
has been lectured and preached to. Nearly every agricultural 


| college and farmers’ institute in the country have been, and are 


teaching improved methods of farming, and still the so-called 
“bad farming,” “soil exhaustion,” and “skimming the cream 
off the land” by single cropping goes on, and the average yield 
of wheat per acre in the United States in 1907 was only 14 
bushels, and for the last ten years only 13.88 bushels. So, 
there has been no increase in yield of crops, nor is there likely 
to be any increase for many years to come. But you say that the 
fields of the United Kingdom, which have been tilled for one thou- 
sand years, yield an average of 32 bushels of wheat per acre. 
Germany produces an average of 27.06 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The average wheat yield in the Netherlands is 34.18; 
ours is only 14. The Netherlands produces, on an average, 
53.01 bushels of oats per acre, while we produced only 23.07 
bushels of oats in 1907, or an average of less than 30 bushels 
per acre for the preceding ten years. The Netherlands pro- 
duces 232 bushels of potatoes per acre; we, 95.4. 

We migit go further, but this is sufficient to show the differ- 
ence in yield. The question, then, is What makes the differ- 
ence? The United Kingdom has an area of 121,371 square 
miles, with a population in 1906 of 43,221,000, or 356.11 people 
per square mile. The German Empire has an area of 208,830 
square miles, with a population in 1905 of 60,470,000, or 289.60 
people per square mile. The Netherlands has an area of 12,563 
square miles, or about two and one-half times the size of my 
congressional district, or less than 350 congressional townships, 
with a population of 5,592,000, or 445.12 people to the square 
mile. Denmark has an area of 15,360 square miles, less than 
one-third of the land area of Iowa, with 2,605,268 population, 
or 167 people to the square mile, with more than 350,000 people 
more than in Iowa, only 80 per cent of that area being produc- 
tive; yet in 1906 she exported over $80,000,000 worth of her 
home products of provisions and eggs. 

Now, compare those countries with the United States, 
an area of 3,624,122 square miles, population in 1907 of S84,- 
216,000, or 23.22 people only per square mile, and you will 
readily see where the difference of production comes in. It is 
not that we have not the soil, climate, scientific and practical 
knowledge, or that the yield can not be increased. Everybody 
knows that our soil is as productive, and even more so, than 
the soil of the countries mentioned. Everybody knows that our 


with 


soil can be made to preduce as much, if not more, than the 
soil of the countries mentioned. Everybody knows that our 
people know as much, and even more, about farming than 


anybody else. If not, all we would have to do would be to go 
there and learn; but we do not do that; to the contrary, they 
come here to learn from us. 
Now, then, where is the trouble? The conditions are differ- 
ent, and the whole trouble is in our labor problem, Our popu- 
only 23.22 per square mile. The population of the 
countries referred to range from 167 to 445 people to the square 
mile. Our country is sparsely settled; they are densely popu- 
lated; here labor is high, scarce, and hard to get; there labor 
is cheap, plenty, and easy to get. There farm products sell 
high. They can get and can afford to hire labor and better 
farm their lands. They make money by so doing, but the differ- 
ence is, we can not get the labor, nor would it pay to hire Jabor 
Here the opportunities 
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are many, and a man who has robust health and a will to work 
his way honestly and bravely, if he practices economy and in- 
dustry and exercises good judgment, will soon own a farm of 
his own and become an employer in place of an employee. 
Here the people take to the cities; hence our farms are aban- 
doned, and labor is hard to get at any price. While we hear 
much nowadays about the many people being out of employment, 
yet the farmers are short of help. Here is a letter just re- 
ceived which explains the situation. A farmer in my district, 
who cultivates 360 acres, writes me: 

I have sent in 
Labor, and I have referred them to you. 
a hired man through the department. 
help, ete. 

This is probably not what it should be, but we must deal with 
conditions as we find them. And one thing is certain: If you 
expect to improve farming so as to increase the yield of wheat 
and other crops, we must look after the American boy as well 
as the soil and improved methods of farming. The American 
boy to-day is not contented to live on the farm and to enjoy the 
independence and the luxuries this life affords. He is not con 
tented with farm life, which is so conducive to good health and 
happiness, where patriotism, loyalty, morality, and virtue pre- 
vail; where he may enjoy a greater degree of blessings, 


an application to the Department of Commerce and 
° am trying to get 
Farmers here can not get any 


than they do, or can do, in the cities, where difficulties and 
temptations, so hard to overcome, are encountered. Farm life 
is not fully appreciated by the American boy. 
out the many advantages that farm life affords over that of city 
life. It is enough to say that city life in a large majority of 
cases means not only crowded quarters, but privations in many 


respects, while farm life affords mansions, with abundance of | 


room, air. and sunshine. The railroads and telegraphs, rural 


free-delivery service, telephone, improvements of roads, and 


so forth, have brought the people on the farms nearer and in 
closer communication with the towns and cities, and gives them 
practically the benefit of whatever advantages there may be in 
the cities. 

So if you expect to advance agriculture, an industry that has 
furnished from 60 to SO per cent of our exports and which has 
largely made the country what it is, we must give more atten- 
tion to the American boy in order that he may take a greater 
interest in the farm and enjoy the blessings, advantages, happi 
ness, comfort, and conveniences it affords; and that he may 
contribute to this Nation’s growth and greatness, dignity, stabil- 
ity, and prosperity, has forefathers, those who have 
transformed these forests, prairies, and deserts into a garden 
of roses, and into these preductive fields, producing bread, not 
only to feed our own 990,000,000 people, but capable of al- 
most feeding the people of the world. We must teach him the 
beauty of nature as well as that of art; teach him to work 
as well as to read; teach him farming as well as law; teach him 
that the tilling of ihe soil is as honorable and dignified as any 
other occupation, profession, or trade. 
to work; to become self-reliant and self-supporting. 
contemptible things idleness is the worst. 


as his 


Of all the 


Deplorable as it is, nevertheless it is true— 
and ruins too many lives. Look at the millions of idle, hungry, 
ragged, and poor—sponging, begging, drinking, gambling, steal- 
ing, rather than to work. 

Teach him that work is not a hardship or a curse, but to the 
contrary that it is a blessing provided by the All Wise Provi- 
dence for man’s development, happiness, and prosperity; and 
that without work, care, disappointments, and privations in life 
we would have less great and grand men. 
the life and character of our great and grand men, the so-called 
“shining lights,” men of wealth and worth, men of eminence, 
prominence, power, and influence, he will find that a large num- 
ber of them began early in life some useful employment, many 
of them poor orphan boys, without money, compelled to work 


for subsistence, to work their way through school, early in life | 


shouldering heavy burdens, assuming responsibilities, contend- 
ing with sharp and keen competition and opposition, thus de- 
veloping their powers in the field of employment, gradually 
going onward and upward. 

Teach him that there is pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, 


honor, and dignity in toil, be it by the head or hand; and that | 
all labor that is honest is honorable and dignified; but that of | 
all employment which requires manual labor farm life is the | 


most independent and conducive to good health. If you will 
impress this strongly upon the mind of every American boy and 
girl, you will have no trouble in promoting agricultural in- 
terests; in increasing the yield of wheat, and, in fact, everything 
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true | 
happiness, independence, advantages, and general contentment | 


I need not point | 


sy all means teach him | 
It is degrading. de- | 


generating, unbecoming, and leads to sin, vice, and destruction. | 
idleness predominates 


If he will look into | 
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that grows on the farm. You will then have solved the labor 
problem on the farm. You will have not only more people de- 
voting their energies in this direction, but more efficient service, 
and better results than we now have. 

But until you do interest the young people more in farming, 
and make it possible to secure farm labor, the Dakota farmer 
who has got accustomed to the 5-mule team, the gang plow, 
the 28-foot drill, 60-foot harrow, farming a section of land by 
hiring one or two men—is not going to turn to expensive im 
proved methods of farming. He is not going to return to the 
2-horse team, the single plow, the small seeder, or planting the 
crops by hand, even though this method may produce twice t 
number of bushels to the acre; in short, until you 


he 
solve the 
labor problem there will be practically no increase in the yield. 

I repeat what I have said, that the production of wheat is 
not likely to exceed the seven hundred million mark for many 
years to come. 

As a general thing every farmer is doing the best that can be 
done, and there is no use talking about impossibilities, and espe- 
cially when it impracticable do Suppose you 
intensive farming and double the yield, it would require the 
same labor to farm one-quarter or one-third of the land now 
farmed. The total yield would not increase; to the contrary, it 
would decrease. The farmer knows as much about farming 

his business as any business man or anybody else knows about 
| their He know that intensive farming means ex- 
pensive farming; he knows the character of the labor that can 


S cs ‘ leur 
is to SO. apply 


or 


business. © 


be bad, as well as the cost. He knows better than anybody 
what crop to grow and how to grow it and what method to 
apply. He knows how to make money just as well as anybody 

|} else. He knows that if it were possible to double the yield of 
all the lands that the increase of production would mean an 
increase of expense and possible overproduction, and overpro 
duction means low prices. 

| Low prices mean less profits and sometimes a loss. He had 

| his experience with the rest under Cleveland's adiministration 

| ile knows that under Cleveland’s administration, when ou 
people were out of employment and when they annually cor 
|} Sumed only about 3 bushels of wheat per capita, that whe 
and everything that grows on the farm went down to practi J 
nothing; oats, corn, and barley selling from 10 to 15 cents; 
wheat, from 20 to 50 cents; horses, $40; cows, $10; eggs, butter, 
wool, and everything else in the same proportion. So he is not 
for starvation wages to labor, or for overproduction. He is not 
a free trader, but he reserves the right and insists on a square 
deal; that is, if the manufacturers and laborers are to be pro- 
| tected, he believes and insists upon his share of protection; 
and it is clear to him, as it is to everybody else, that if we hay 
reached the point where we are about to import farm products 
in place of exporting them, a protective tariff on the same 
| means much to the producer. 

} Towa land is now preducing more wheat to the acre than 
it has in a number of years, while the yield of oats, one of its 
principal crops, is decreasing; so in a probabilitv the Iowa 
farmer will return to wheat growing, and naturally he insists 
upon a protective tariff on wheat. What is true as to wheat is 
true in many other respects, but time will not permit me to go 
into details. 

| Gentlemen, the farmers are not nor have not been here clam 


| oring for special or favored legislation. They have remained in 
their homes, occasionally writing a letter, but in the main de- 
pending upon you and me to give not only to them, but to every- 
body, a square deal, and it is up to every Member of Congress to 
climb, as suggested by the distinguished chairman, up where we 
may see and conscientiously consider the best interests of every 


American industry, great or small, American labor and capital, 
to focus our thought on the tillers of the soil, as well as the 
manufacturers of beer and other products. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as time will not 
permit me to further discuss this and other subjects I would 
like to discuss, I will avail myself of the privilege of extending 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The American farmer is doing well and is not complaining. 
If you will look over Secretary Wilson's report for 1908, you 


will find that farm products for 190S are valued at $7,778,000,000, 
You will find that the 6,000,000 families engaged in agriculture 
produced 2,645,000,000 bushels of corn, valued at $1,615,000,000, 
an increase in value of $600,000,000, which the Secretary says 
is an amount equal to the gold in the Treasury of this rich 
Nation. He says that its total value is equal to cotton, hay, and 
wheat combined. Next comes cotton; next hay, 68,000,000 tons, 
valued at $621,000,000: next 660,000,000 bushels of whe 
ued at $620,000,000, which is $66,000,000 in excess of any year 
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or 1.5 per cent above the five years’ average in production and 
23.: bove the average in total value. Next comes 
‘ 1,000,000 | els, valued at $321,000,000; barley, 167,- 
000.000 s, valued at $86,000,000; rye, 30,000,000 bushels, 

$2 O00.000: rice, 23,000,000 bushels, worth $18,000,000 ; 


ty of cereals, 4,829,000,000 bushels, valued at $2,604,- 


O00 O00 mn tl 1 $800,000,000 above that of last year. 

3 potate 275,000,000 bushe valued at $190,- 
000.000: the tonnage of sugar beets increased thi 14.7 per 
ceut, i the value, $21,500,000, by 43.7 per cent. The productive 
\ ‘ ir cane, molasses, and sirup for 1908 is estimated to 
be about $24,000,000. Beet-sugar production for 1908S reached 
500,000 short tons, which at the factory was valued at $45,000,000. 
rhe total production of sugar is about 900,000 short tons, valued 
at $75,000,000, The grand total value of refined sugar was 3!}4, 
OOO OK Tobacco is valued at $70,000,000: hops, 39,000,000 


pounds, valued at $4,000,000; all farm products equal to $5,000,- 
GOO O00, 


id here is the most interesting story of all. On page 13 the 


secretary says: 

It is a striking fact that the farm products of the dairy cow are get- 
ting closer and closer to $800,000,000, and that the eggs and poultry 
produced on the farm are worth as much as the cotton crop, seed in 
cluded, or the hay crop, or the wheat crop. 


He goes on to say that the advance in value is not due solely 
to increase in numb 
price. He quotes ] 


cents in 1907, and £ 


of cows and poultry, but to advance in 


er 
gin butter at 19.66 cents in 1899 and 2.0 
7.16 cents in 1908, etc. 


I take it that legislation had something to do with this; that 
when the counterfeit business was stamped out and oleo had to 
be sold on its merits it had something to do with the advance in 
price of butter, but advances have been all along the line and 
prices satisfactory in general, 


sold and slaughtered and animal products at the farms, making 
a grand total of about seven and three-quarter billion of dol- 
lars. As to exports and imports, the Secretary’s report shows 
that one billion and seventeen million worth of domestic agri- 
cultural products were exported in 1908, which was only 
$37,000,000 less than in the year 1907. The falling off in ex- 
ports in 1908 was largely due to cotton, which decreased $43,- 
000,000, Exports of grain increased $31,000,000. The Secre- 
tary states that the export of cotton was $438,000,000; grain 
and grain products, $215,000,000. Packing-house products, 
$196,000,000. From a grand total of exports of farm products 
in 1908, of $1,017,000,000, deduct ten million on account of for- 
eign products, and we have a balance of $1,007,000,000. Im- 


ports of farm products being $540,000,000, we have a balance | 


re trade ir ur favor of $487.000.000. This showing justifies | : : ; 
of trade in our favor of $487,000, his showing Just | accommodate the brewer. If the manufacturer is entitled to a 


the statement that the farmers are doing fairly well. Give him 
a chance. Leave him alone and he will continue to prosper. 
He is exporting about one-eighth of his product now, and proba- 


bly not getting as much out of this protective tariff as some, | 


but the time is near at hand when farm products will have 
to be imported. If we export one-eighth of our farm products 
and the increase of population is one-seventh, we will have 
to import instead of export farm products. If so, and if we 
leave the duty on, the farmer will certainly share in the benefits. 

Representing an agricultural district, as I do, I do not feel 
that I could remain silent without offering some protest against 
the discrimination and injustice of this bill. My contention is 
t if there is to be a high duty on shoes, gloves, harness, 





that 
saddlery, leather and the products of leather, and that which 
the cattle raiser buys, there should also be a duty on the hides 
which the eattle raisers have to sell; and I know of no reason 
why we should double the duty on gloves and leave a high duty 
on shoes, leather, harness, and saddlery and put hides on the 
free list 

Now, a word as to tea, coffee, and lumber. Section 533 of the 
pro] osed bill reads: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, 





or col- 
impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of any 
oever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee exported to the 


United States, a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or char 


ge shall be 
levied, collected, and paid thereon. 


We imported in 1908, 890,624,685 pounds of coffee, at an aver- 
age price of 7.7 cents per pound, or a total value of $67,686,731.25. 
Practically all of it was imported from Brazil. It is argued by 
some that the countervailing, or retaliatory, duty proposed in 
this bill will not impose a duty on coffee and that Brazil will 
repeal her laws imposing an export tax and surtax on her 
coffee, and that in that case there would be no tariff on coffee. 
Rut that position is not well taken when you stop to consider 
that the export tax and the surtax on her coffee is practically 
her only source of revenue and on what her bonds and credit 


| 
| 


| izing the State of Sio Paulo 
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are based. During the ten months ending October, 1908, her 
total exports amounted to $165,485,972, as compared with $227,- 
681,344 in the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 
item of coffee alone amounted to $87,200,668 in the ten’ months 
in 1908 and $118,628,952 in the preceding year, which goes to 
show that coffee makes up more than 50 per cent of her exports, 
On December 8, 1908, the Brazilian Senate passed an act author- 


to contract a loan of £15,000,000 
with the indorsement of the union; and by a decree of the Presi- 
dent the contract was signed and the loan guaranteed by the 
union. Paragraph 8 reads: 

The product of the 5 franes surtax on every bag of coffee exported 
1all be deposited every week in an establishment to be indicated by the 


‘ederal Government and shall be destined for the service of the said 


I 
|} loan, and on no condition whatsoever shall it be used for any other 
I 


urpose. 
Paragraph D provides: 
If at any time the State of Sio Paulo deems it advisable to reduce 


the export tax on coffee, such reduction shall not apply to the 5 francs 
surtax, which shall remain unaltered. 


So, even if Brazil should want to change her system of taxa- 
tion, it can not be done without repudiating her contract, and 
there is no question about it. The export tax and surtax 


| of Brazil on coffee shipped from there can not be removed, and 


the countervailing duty proposed in the bill will unquestionably 
impose a duty on coffee brought to this country. 


If that is true, and if we have no coffee or tea industry in 


| this country, if a tariff is put on either, it must be put on for 
| revenue only. What is true as to tea and coffee is practically 


true as to lumber, unless there has been gross misrepresentation 
as to the present condition of our forests. The contention has 
been that our forests are practically exhausted, and on that 


|} account a national calamity has been predicted. We expend 
To the above is added nearly $3,000,000,000 worth of animals | 


millions and millions every year for the conservation of our 
forests—to reforest the denuded forest lands. Only a few days 
ago we passed a bill, an entering wedge to a scheme which may 
involve an outlay of hundreds of millions of dollars in purchas- 


| ing cut-over lands and lands that nobody wants. It was claimed 
| that that was for conserving our forests. 





If conditions are as pictured by those who are supposed to 
know, such as Mr. Pinchot, our National Forester, the national 


|} conservation commission, and others, we have no lumber in- 


dustry in this country. If so, the duty on lumber must be for 
revenue only. 

Therefore there can be no reasonable excuse for taxing these 
necessities except for revenue; and if they are taxed for revenue 
only, the luxuries of life should also be taxed; or, better still. 
they should be taxed first. If you tax these items, you should 
tax beer, and especially if you cut the duty on barley in two to 


protective tariff on the products of the mill, the farmer is en- 
titled to a protection on the products of his farm. 

If the object is to reduce the tariff with a view to lowering 
the cost of living, to give the consumer the so-called “ free break- 
fast table,” to enable him to buy what he buys for a less price 
than he is now doing, very well; that can be done as was done 
in the case of the Wilson-Gorman bill, or by free trade. 

Indeed, the consumer is entitled to just as much consideration 
as the producer. There is no use denying the fact that living 
comes high with present high prices. ‘There is no use denying 
that with free trade we would have cheap living and low prices, 
but with cheap living and low prices we would have cheaply 
paid labor. Cheaply paid labor means starvation and ruination. 
We had low prices during Cleveland’s administration, but wages 


| were low, and the American wage-earner was out of employ- 


ment and had nothing to buy with, and had to go hungry, even 
though the prices were low. As a result the American people 
had to get along with less things to wear and less things to 
eat than they do now. If you will look over the Statistical Ab- 
stract you will find that the estimated consumption per capita 
of raw cotton from 1898 to 1897 was from 16.45 to 22.75 pounds, 
and for the years 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 it was from 25.28 
to 33.07 pounds per capita. Wheat and wheat flour, then, from 
3.44 to 4.89 bushels per capita; now, from 6.15 to 7.07 bushels 
per capita. Corn, then, as low as 17.18 bushels per capita; now, 
from 26.74 to 33.11 bushels per capita. Sugar, then, from 62.05 
to 66.07; now, 70.15 to 77.15 pounds per capita. Coffee, then, 


| from 8.11 to 9.35; now, 9.91 to 12.17 pounds per capita. 


| 


In these years prices were only about one-half—in many tIn- 
stances much less than one-half—and, as a result, our factories 
were in the hands of receivers: our industries were on the verge 
of helpless bankruptcy and disaster. A large number of people 
were out of employment and many in want, solely on account 
of the vicious provisions of the Wilson-Gorman free-trade bill, 
and, of course, our farmers were without a market for their 
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products. That bill was but one step in the direction of free | 
trade, yet it brought poverty and idleness to our people and an 
industrial stagnation to this whole land. It went further than 
that. It brought about a deficit in our Treasury, as well as a | 
steady decrease in the earnings of labor and land. As work 
at home diminished, the ranks of the unemployed increased, 
prices of agricultural products fell, and business was demoral- 
ized on every hand. When we look back to the dark and dire 
ful days from 1893 to 1897, I take it that nobody wants such 
conditions to recur. I take it that protection and prosperity 
is preferred. But protection does not imply that all of the pres- 
ent duties should be retained, and wherever the present duties 
are found to be excessive, by all means they should be reduced. 

Gentlemen, if we are to legislate so as to protect all, to in- 
sure living wages to the wage-earner and to give living wages 
and profits to the manufacturers, we must make it possible for 
the American farmer to sell what he produces at prices that 
will enable him to buy the manufactured products at increased 
prices on account of higher prices paid for labor. In other 
words, if one is given protection, all must be treated alike, and 
nobody should be discriminated for or against. All Republicans 
stand united in believing in that great and cardinal principle, 
a principle the Republican party has battled and fought for 
since its inception. Republicans stand united for a protective 
tariff to all worthy and legitimate industries, and denounce free 
trade as advocated by our Democratic friends. We believe in 
the upbuilding, encouragement, advancement of American in- 
dustries, and a tariff that will benefit labor and result in the 
common good of all our people. While we do not contend that 
a perfect bill can be drawn or agreed upon, we all fully ap- 
preciate that the many varied interests will have to be har- 
monized; and necessarily this bill, like all previous tariff bills, 
will be a compromise measure, and the policy now, as in the 
past, will be to give and take and make the best law possible 
sut we do contend that with the changed conditions the present 
law can be improved. While our efforts should be to revise the 
tariff downward, yet in every instance we should see to it that 
the principle of protection is adhered to. But protection to 
American industries means protection to worthy and legitimate 
industries; it does not mean protection to fraud, deception, 
monopoly, and combinations in restraint of trade. Tariff revi- 
sion downward does not mean adding to the present duties, di- 
rectly or by countervailing duties, or to retain excessive duties. 

It does not mean a countervailing duty on petroleum and its 
products, or to impose a tax of 19.2 cents per gallon at Ameri- 
ean ports against oil imported from Russia, in order that the 
Standard Oil Company may continue to sell its oil in the United 
States at 2 or © cents more per gallon than in Europe and other 
parts of the world. Judging from the dividends paid by this 
trust, dividends ranging from 40 to 48 per cent on stock, much 
of which contains water, I take it that this trust is doing fairly 
well and can get along without the countervailing duty provided 
for in this bill. 

In view of the discrimination which is so manifest in this 
bill, if a rule is brought in cutting off all amendments to the 
bill, or a rule that will not permit a vote on the items referred 
to, or put tea, coffee, and lumber on the free list, reduce the 
proposed duty on gloves, hosiery, petroleum and its products, 
wire, billets and rods, and refined sugar, and restore a reason- 
able duty on hides, wheat, and barley, and increase the tax on 
beer; seeing it as I do, unless the special rule to be brought in 
provides for a separate vote on at least a majority of these 
items, [ can not conscientiously vote for such a rule. I trust 
that the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on 
Rules will not consider the suggestion for a separate vote on a 
dozen items unreasonable, when, under the Constitution and 
the practice of every other legislative body in this land, every 
Member would be entitled to a separate vote on every one of the 
4,000 items in the bill. It seems reasonable that even under 
the rules of this House its Members should be allowed to record 
their judgment on at least a dozen items out of 4,000: and that 
if nme members of a committee are allowed to fix the rate on 
3,988 items, that the balance of the 380 Members of this House 
ought to be allowed to participate in fixing the duty on at least 
12 out of the 4.000 items. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my apology for 
appearing before this body at the infancy of my membership 
is not that I have been coerced to do so by this side of the 
House. Inasmuch, however, as the law now to be 
will likely remain upon the statute books long after it will 
have been forgotten that I was ever here, and in view of the 
further fact that unless my views are now presented an oppor- 


tunity will never come to give them expression again, I have | 


| of the 


enacted | 
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who are vitally interested in this measure, may consis 


wool, 


contentions 
silver producer in the Union. 


to tell its many other resources. 


our State 
wealths of 


represent the 


must look 


times the 


shouk 


area 


be taken for comparison. 


in spots. 


to wholly populate our State, as 


petual sunshine; 
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tenuly 
send out a search warrant to find out where I am. 

I come from a State where we produce nearly everything 
that is denominated “ raw material” and concerning which s 

arise. Colorado is the greatest 1 and 
It has its iron, lead, 
hides, and oil, and if given equal rights under fed 
legislation, in my opinion, will within a few years ex da 
other States in the production of each. I will not le 
We are vitally interested t 
1 grow apace with all other great Comnx 
the Union as respects immigration; and y who 
States to the north and east and south ol 
to your laurels if you expect to keep pace with 
us in increased population during the next decade. 

I will give you one bare illustration. Colorado is near eight 

of Switzerland, and Switzerland is al 
thickly settled a region, mountains and plains consi d, ul 

There is nearly three times as much 

land susceptible of cultivation in Colorado as the is 1 Swit 
zeriand, and yet Switzerland supports 200 or more pel 3 to 
the square mile, and Colorado has not to exceed eight. With he 
vast undeveloped resources and unoccupied area, one need not 
make claim to any special gift of prophecy when he says t! 
within the next thirty years Colorado will be the banner State 
of the Union, both in wealth and population. [Applause.] 

While it may be true, as our leader, the distinguished ge 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], says, that there is a decrea 
of babies in this country, I must say that that can only be s 

It may apply to Missouri, but it does not, so far as n 
observation goes, apply to Colorado. And yet we do not expect 
it should be, from natural 
resource alone, and we are not begging for help along those links 
but we bid you welcome with your own wives. [Laughiter.] 

I will say nothing here about her grand mountains that tower 
the crest of the continent, nor refer to her turquoise, cloudless 
skies, eclipsing those of renowned Italy; her bracing air; per- 

health resorts; healing waters; rampant rivers, 
a boon to the agriculturist; her independence of direct precipi 
tation for bountiful crops; her gurgling rivulets, conducting to 


the sea, 


[ Applause. 


Nor will I dwell on her political magnificence, her econo 


ever a source of joy to the eye, as well as to the 


administration of public affairs, her law-abiding citizen 
world-wide famed most beautiful cities, managed and c 
by municipal officers of that rank and distinct 
honesty that forbids criticism from the most exact 


If, however, 
progressive, it 


most 


rights of suffrage. 


to be the scheme of the Almighty in giving woman 
place in the affairs of the world. 


taken from the head of Adam, nor w 


The head was in no degree lessened in its strength 
the great affairs that men were dest 
polized that woman should be buffeted 
she was taken 
of life she should be the companion of man, h 


his equal, 


whenever need might 
suffrage to 


women we have 


tions hitherto had been characterized by ruffiar 
ness and brawls, equal suffrage has made 
near approaching the Sabbath added to the ecale 


Before 


going 


further 


‘ 


remarks made by the gentleman from Michigan [| Mr. Fo 


in his magnificent 
predecess¢ 7. 


Mr. Bonynge; 


against my 


he was not 
friend 


extravagant, because whatever may be 
tues, his integrity and ability « 


lines, 


which he 
emanates, 


was 


an 


honored 


I say I was not inquisitive « 


did not 
district. 


not run because I 


believe 


Now, 


I 


he would 


do not mean 


We have been friends for a 
was a friendly contest. 
| had any curiosity to know 


a candidate again, though I assume from w! 


gentleman 


ion in abi 
I were challenged to point out wherein 
would be that years ago we 
[Applause. ] We have adopted what 
| 
[Applause.] 1 W 
is she taken from } 
to ck 
ined for, nor was 
along with 
from the rib, symbolizing that in a 
S 
in a position where each could lean upon t 
come. And, Mr. Chairman, 
purified politics. W1) 
of els ‘ 
diitl 
I take pleasure in referring 
and intellectual effort upon this | 
The gentleman was profuse in his con 
extravagant. During 1 
Bonynge I was more profuse 
said of my 
an not border upor 
quarter of a ! 
And here I may say I have nm 
how he voted in tl 
member and from wl 
ol rning his ; ! 
ever run for Congress 
to say that I thong ! 
should, nor do I mean to say that I s 
it the dist 
said that Mr. Bonynge { 


from 


Michigan 


concluded to cut in right here, for, judging from the number | tle features of this bill, and if th: 


It 


is 


s« 


I 
i 


of speeches already made and to be made, my constituents, ' before finishing, point out wherein I think he has 


eal 
mical 
her 
rolled 
y and 
‘ al 
eemed 
1] . 
) 1 
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take so far as some of the interests of his former, and my pres- 
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ent, constituents are concerned. I should doubtless compliment 
him f having supported certain measures presented in the bill. 
. should likely point out also wherein my friend did not go with 
] nd also give some reasons why he was defeated. I 
lo ‘operly do this, because the gentleman from Michi- 

ed notice on me that I must beware how I vote 

ding measure, 

to say that my friend Bonynge was not entirely 

( h me upon the question of woman suffrage. He 
( with all his might and magical power. His party 
1 f r of free sugar. I was opposed to free sugar. He 
oO} | party then, but was rebaptized after he got in the 
and helped to bring forth a measure destructive of 

{ ndustry. I opposed free sugar because we bad an 
iid industry in the growing of sugar beets and 16 factories 
bt d operated on the promises of the Republican party that 
t would remain a protection. Furthermore, it was believed 
that if elected he would be in favor of increased duties upon | 
articl nsumption that our people were vitally interested 
in having put on the free list. If Mr. Bonynge had made clear 
to the voters that if elected he would vote as it is now indicated 

by the gentleman from Michigan that he did vote in committee 
for increased duties upon ladies’ hosiery, ladies’ gloves, and 
children’s toys, taking the duty off of hides, placing a duty upon 
lumber, upon petroleum, placing a duty upon numerous, other | 
articles in diametrical opposition to the interests of our State 

then, instead of my getting over 21.000 Republican votes in my 


district and defeating him ober 3,000, the election would have 
gone by default in my favor without any effort having been made 
by that glorious band of women suffragists, the ballots of the 
middle classes, the labor vote, and the colored vote of our State. 
{ Applause, ] 

In this connection, IT am going to say something by way 
of compliment to the Republican voters of my district. Mr. 
Bonynge and I were invited to make a nonpolitical speech at a 
‘country fair after we were both nominated, though the actual 
campaign had not begun. A gentleman who had been some- 
times in, but was at that moment out of, the insane asylum 
congratulated Mr. Bonynge upon his nomination and assured 
him of his election. Mr. Bonynge said to him: 

I thank you very much for your words of encouragement, but wish 
you would tell me why you think I am going to be elected 
is my friend Rucker, who stands pretty strong in this district, and 
he, as well as I, 
withdraw if he stands no chance. 

Well 

His friend said to him— 

1 know you will be elected, because I can promise you the vote of 
every feeble-minded adult in the district. 

| Laughter. ] 

To the surprise, however, of many people, there were not so 
many feeble-minded voters, after all, in the Republican party 
in that district, as was shown by 21,000 Republicans voting to 
uphold the Democratic principles. 


The tariff question was discussed a great deal out in Colo- | 


rado; the people were very much interested in all its phases. 
It was believed, and the vote shows, that the Republican party 
did not intend to revise the tariff downward as long as the 
protected interests of the country would be better served by 
its being revised upward or let alone. And this bill, coming 
as it does from the Republican party, is a justification of the 
verdict rendered by our State, and, besides, a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Nation. 

1 do not believe there is a man upon the opposite side of this 
Chamber who has the temerity to proclaim that had the people 
known that the special trusts’ interests were to be protected as 
they are protected by this bill the greatest statesman who 
has lived since the last breath left the body of Jefferson, the 


father of Democracy, would not now be the Chief Magistrate 
of this Nation. 
I do not propose to enter into any quarrel upon this floor. 


would like to know, because I might induce him to | 
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country in a relative degree for the purpose of revenue only, 
and I believe with the majority, that so far as it can be made 
possible, an industry in our country, where a duty is essential 
to its existence, ought to be protected. 

I have found extremely good arguments upon both sides of 
this Chamber in favor of a duty upon all the productions of thi 
Middle West, and especially those of my own State. However 
[I wish to call attention to one item in the schedule that has 
been placed upon the free list, upon which, so far as I have 
been able to hear, there has been no comment whatever, and 
that is silver. You are aware of the fact that the Government 
is now purchasing silver and making a profit upon that pur- 
chase, discriminating against the American product. 

[I have told you that Colorado is the greatest producer of sil- 
ver of any State in the Union, and this notwithstanding it has 
gone to the lowest price ever known in the history of the Re 
public. Many of you, however, are aware of the fact that the 
views of public men, financiers, monometallists, and bimetallists 
have undergone a wonderful change in the last sixteen years. 
You know now, and if you do not know you will soon learn, that 
this whole tariff scheme and the ideas now prevailing respecting 
it may undergo a change amounting to a revolution in the not 
far-distant future. It is demonstrated beyond a contention that 
the Orient, during this suspension of the rights of silver with 
gold, have, with their initiative capacity, been able to build up 
and equip factories equal to, if not superior to, those now in 
use in this country; that the falling off of exports to the Orient 
is but the premonition of what is to follow. 

In other words, when these countries, though nominally doing 
business upon a gold basis, but actually doing business upon a 
silver basis, paying the lowest wage with the lowest price in 
silver, buying her raw products with that low silver and selling 
to europe, as well as to this country, their manufactured goods 
upon a gold basis, what, I ask you, will it mean in the matter of 
exchange, they having the advantage of us from 30 to 50 per cent? 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that cobwebs line the shafts upon 
many of our silver mines. Bats and owls inhabit our shaft 
houses. Our smelter chimneys no longer give forth smoke. Our 
furnaces are coid. Thousands of mines are idle, yet our great 
productions agricultural, as well as of gold and silver and other 
metal productions, made it possible that the panic of 1907, but 


| for the telegraph wires, would not have been known to exist. 
Here | 


So varied and so great were our resources that the blow was 
parried. 

I am not even the son of a prophet, but I wish to serve notice 
upon you, who represent the large manufacturing interests of 
the Atlantic seaboard, that you will ere long make a greater 
cry, and I hope it will be heard farther, than we in the past 
have made in behalf of the silver cause. When the time ar- 
rives that the Orient shall cut you out from European markets, 
as well as cut you out entirely from its own markets, a petition 


| will go up to the body then sitting in these seats to which our 
| petition years ago for the retention of silver as a money metal 


will be incomparable. 
As a starter in this direction and in order to keep the water 


| out of the shafts, prevent the drifts under them caving in, 


Everyone is entitled to his honest opinion. I must have more | 


proof than I now possess before I shall conclude that any 


general good. If he is in error, I assume that it is from a 


| 
j 


lack of knowledge incident to a lack of industry in the exami- | 


nation of the tariff question. 

In the main, I quite agree with our splendid leader from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] and with the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. UnperRWoop], and I may say, in general, with all of the 
distinguished Members from our side regarding the academic 
theory of a tariff, but the great trouble, it seems to me, is that 
the minority always, and sometimes the majority, suffer when 
it comes to the enactment of laws particularly applied to their 
local conditions. I fully agree with the minority side that a 
duty ought to be placed upon everything imported into this 


| 


entailing as they will untold expenses, brush away the cob- 
webs, drive out the bats and owls, give employment to thou- 
sands of men, better feed and clothe thousands of women and 
children, by doing something for silver. The miners are al- 
ready unmercifully punished through discrimination against 
them by increased duties upon everything they wear, on all 
their tools and implements, as well as the explosives used in 
mining. 

Now, for a moment, let us go to the interests of the farmer. 
More than half of the population of this country uses petroleum 
as against electric and gas lights. They expected a reduction 
by this Congress commensurate with their needs. In this so 
far they have been disappointed, but on the other hand lezis- 
lation is proposed to augment the commercial power of the 
greatest monopoly the world has ever known. How the domi- 
nant party can escape from what I believe to be the just criti- 


| cism that it is legislation in the interests of a campaign con- 
Member is actuated by other motive than that of promoting the 


tributor, and for that reason alone, I can not see. Much has 
been said on the floor of this House in defense of the protective 
idea and in defense of the large corporations, upon the theory 
that their existence was necessary, because of the increased 
employment given to labor. 

And this, regardless of the fact that many o7 these corpora- 
tions control more than 50 per cent of the products of their 
special industry. We on this side especially notice that our 
friends on the other side will not acknowledge that there is 
such a combination as crushes to death every new and inde- 
pendent enterprise. They on their side are apparently afraid 
of the declaration made in our platform of the distinction be- 
tween a healthy competitive combination and a pernicious trust. 
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I have looked over the several schedules with great care to 
discover how we farmers are remembered by the committee. 
It did not remember us in fixing the bill regarding petroleum. 
It remembered us in a reasonable degree in the tariff upon 
wool. But in that much greater production, hides, we were en- 
tirely forgotten. 

I have listened to the arguments made by the distinguished 
men, and among them the honorable chairman of the committee, 
Mr. PayNe, and yet I am not convinced that the hide does not 
add value to the animal sold. For the last thirty years I have 
been a breeder and raiser of live stock, and there never oc- 
curred in my dealings as a seller of an animal the question of 
price, as far as the hide was concerned, except in the sale of a 
steer, and then the price of the hide was always a part of the 
value of the animal. No amount of argument will convince 
breeders of cattle that the hide is not valuable. Therefore I 
must agree with the committee and vote for the duty upon hides 
imported into this country. 

Without exception everything the farmer uses, either in the 
building of his house, his fences, his farming machinery, or his 
implements, are taxed to the prohibitive point. Nothing upon 
his table, except what is raised upon the farm, escapes the taxa- 
tion, and a monstrous proposition is made in this bill that he 


should discard tea and coffee and substitute beer or other intoxi- | 


cants, 

The present Chief Executive, at Topeka, Kans., last fall during 
the campaign was wont to elaborate on how protection benefited 
the farmers. He referred to estimates of how many mules had 
been raised in the country, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, even the 
agricultural productions of the farmer, such as wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, corn, potatoes, beans, peas, and soforth. In my canvass 
I sought in my feeble way to answer that speech, and to do so I 
carefully looked into the tariff schedules of the Dingley bill. I 
found to his credit that all of these productions had been pro- 
tected under this law. But I also found, upon investigation, 
that no foreign country entered into the competition with the 
American product. In other words, I found that we had sup- 
plied our own country and made large exports across the water 
in live stock and farm products. 


And many of the speeches were made during that campaign | 
by our Repubilean friends on the same lines. Our farmer | 
friends were misled, I may say, purposely deceived, respecting | 


the Republican idea of protection. I am willing now to go 
down upon record as saying that so far as the farmer yote is 
concerned the Republican party came into power upon false 
representation. 


What a wonderful disappointment this bill has brought to | 


the mothers of those babies that our leader, Mr. CLARK, re- 
ferred to. Did he mean that he was not in sympathy with the 
bill wherein the toys and baby clothes were taxed beyond our 
means? For under the proposed law there is no inducement for 
importation of the playthings of children, and it follows in 
natural sequence that a premium is put upon the raising of 
fewer babies. 


Now, apropos of this subject, may we not go logically to the | 


duties on gloves and hosiery. As I view it, this is one of the 
most glaring iniquities of this bill, a provision so monstrous 
and heinous that it has aroused a strong protest from all 
America’s womankind. It seems to me that a tax upon the 
gloves of our women and children is indefensible. I have it on 
the authority of an expert in these matters that by the schedules 
of the Payne bill the price of all imported gloves will be raised 
25 cents per pair. This seemingly small sum becomes in the 
aggregate a frightful burden on every family man in the Nation, 
and I contend, sir, that such an increased tax has no shadow 
of justification. There will be not even any material benefit, 
since the family reyenue, already strained to the utmost by the 
greatly increased cost of living, will not bear this additional 
weight, and the result will be a decreased consumption and 
falling off in imports. Remember that only one-third of the 
gloves used by onr women folks are produced in the United States. 

Among the many telegrams I have received from my State 
protesting against this provision of the bill is the one from 
Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, ex-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the lady renowned for her beautiful 
personality and intellectual achievements, one whose name is 
known to every patriotic woman in America. The telegram is 
as follows: 


DENVER, COLO., March 29, 1909. 
Congressman A. W. Rucker, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Gloves and stockings are not a luxury, but a necessity for the health | 


and protection as well as for civilization. Do not increase already 

heavy tax upon the family income and thereby bring about the inevita- 

ble result of relegating America to the rank of the barefoot nations. 
Saran 8S. Puatr Decker. 


Another is from Mrs. Katherine M. Cook and Mrs. Alma V. 


Lafferty, the superintendent of public instruction for the State | 


of Colorado, the highest office in the gift of the Commonwealth 
to a woman, and the latter a member of the legislature, the only 
woman legislator in the United States. Their telegram is as 
follows: 
DENVER, COLO., Merch 29, 1909 
Congressman A. W. RUCKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel sure that the women of Colorado are unanimous in their di 
approval of the imposition of a tax on gloves and stockings, iw 
one accord approve your attitude in using your influence for the det 
of such a tax. This opinion has thé unqualified sanction of all 
women in our State 





KATHERINE M. CooxKx 
ALMA V. LAFFE! 
\Iso one from the county superintendent of publie instruction, 


the lady orator and leader, second to none, and also the pr 
dent of the Jane Jefferson Club of Colorado, which is as fol 





DENVER, CoLo., March 
i s, rgton. D. ¢ 
» of Colorado denounces tax 1 glove 
articles. Democrats believe in a low t I 
iinst this reduc m upware the ta 





Mary C. Brapronp. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of both justice and chivalrie sen- 
timent, which distinguishes Americans, I stand here and plead 
that this inequitable schedule be rescinded and the dut 
gloves be allowed to remain as it is. 

Sir, it is as true to-day as ever “that the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” Fair woman's beauteous hand, 
the theme of poets, the darling subject of the world’s greatest 
painters and sculptors, needs protection fully as much as the 
sordid home manufacturer, who wishes to put his own inferior 
wares on the market by driving out the finer products of the 
old world. Sir, in this great land of ours, every woman, from 
the kitchen maid to the wife of a millionaire, from the factory 
girl to the society queen, considers herself incompletely at- 
tired until her hands aré covered. The poorest lass in the 
country or town will buy a pair of gloves, even if their cost be 
only 50 cents. Is this great Congress going to compel her to 
pay from her scanty earnings half as much again for this essen- 


Vy on 


| tial part of her costume? 


The woman of average means is now the possessor of two 
pairs of gloves—one for common every-day wear, the other for 
dress. Enact this schedule and she will be able to purchase 
only one pair. Is this fair or right? We gaze with unfeigned 
rapture on the lily-white hands and tapering fingers of our 
wives, daughters, and sweethearts. How can the daughter of 
Eve keep this precious and adorable portion of her body in 
good condition so that it will continue to compel the adoration 
of the sterner sex, if she be deprived of the consolation and pro 
tection of the glove? Tradition says that when Antony met 
Cleopatra she ungloved her hand, and it says that its velvety 
touch had more force with the iron warrior than the pleadi: 
and threats of the most stalwart men. And what man, sir, is 
brave enough to stand on this floor and vote to deprive lovels 
woman of the pleasure she derives by dressing her tiny feet in 
the sanctuary of her boudoir? Without a selfish thought and 
with no commercial interest to defend, I rise here and now 
seriously and emphatically to plead that this solar-plexus bk 
of injustice be not delivered. I plead for the hand of woman, 
that angelic part of her that rocks the cradle, extends the cup of 
water to the wounded soldier, and fans the brow of the fever 
racked invalid. 

In the names of the millions of good and sweet and true Amer- 
ican women, I beg of you to vote down this oppressive tax. 

So far as the duty on lead and zine goes, whilst I am person- 
ally satisfied that the smelter trust gets the largest benefits, yet 
I realize the poor miner receives some benefit, and therefore I 
am personally inclined to vote for that feature of the bill. 

[I wish in this connection, in passing, to only refer in 
words to the proposition in the bill to fix upon the countr: 
inheritance tax. I believe there are some 33 States in this 
Union on whose statute books are laws for the collection of a 
tax upon inheritance. Among them is my own State. It has 
proved to be a great revenue maker, and our legislature, now 
in session, has increased the tax so as to make it a still larger 
producer. It has just passed by unanimous vote a_ protest 
against this proposed federal tax, and I read you a telegram 
just received from the president of the senate and the speaker 
of the house: 


few 


a 
_ 


DENVER, COLO., March 20, 1999. 
Hon. A. W. RUCKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Both branches of the seventeenth general assembly of the Colorad 
legislature unanimously adopt resolutions protesting : nst Govert 
ment collecting inheritance tax as against States; men | follows by 
mail. 

H. L. I $ r 
By T. M. H 
s B | LGA ALD 
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I realize that we Democrats, for the honor of the 
must come to the rescue and help wipe out the present and 
immediately prospective deficit. I believe that if the duties on 
imported articles, mentioned in the schedules, were so arranged 
that the Atlantic seaboard would not be especially favored, to 
the exclusion of the interest of the West and Middle West, an 
income-tax law enacted, together with the stamp tax, with 
which latter as you will remember the debt of the Spanish- 
American war was largely paid, this could be done. The burden 
or taxation under the stamp-tax law was shouldered by those 
who had a bank account, and what are known as the “ common 
people’ and “poor people” of the land were to such an extent 
favored as they were entitled to be. 

In conclusion, in the brief time I am allowed, I wish to call 
your attention to a subject as new to you as it will be uninter- 
esting. And, in approaching it, I must recur again to the com- 
pliments paid by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] 
to my predecessor, Mr. Bonynge. There is one great industry 
in one of the counties of my district, a mine producing what is 
known as “ fuller’s earth,” and I do not find in examination of 
the testimony in the hearings before the committee, when the 
subject of this tax was before that honorable body, that my 
friend from Colorado made any effort to protect that youngest 
industry of our Commonwealth. 

The Republicans pride themselves upon being the sole pro- 
tectors of American-products, yet here is what promises to be 
one of the great industries of the country entirely overlooked. 

I know that nine-tenths of you do not know what fuller’s 
earth is; but when you have a carbuncle on your neck or any 
other result from impurities of blood, the first thing you do is 
to go to your druggist and ask for antiphlogistine. This is ful- 
ler’s earth. But its main use in this country is in the refine- 
ment and clarifying of lards and oils, in the manufacturing of 
soup, refinement of cotton-seed oil, and it has also some use in 
the refining of mineral oil. It is also used in connection with 
the lumber industry. 

Fuller’s earth has been discovered only since 1893, and up 
to the present time is found only in America in Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Texas, Alabama, California, 
and Colorado. Before its discovery in the United States the 
only source of supply was England, which now bas the monop- 
oly of the trade. By far the largest mine, and one nearest the 
largest packing houses, where its consumption is the largest, is 
found in my district, a small town called Akron. 

The Englishman not only has the monopoly, but he has a 
secret process for its manufacture. I read from a_ report, 
dated November 19, 1908, made by our consul in England, as 
follows: 

Deposits of fuller’s earth exist chiefly at Bath, Nottinghamshire, and 
Maxton, in Scotland, in addition to the deposits in the London dis 
trict, the proprietors of the latter refusing to give any details. 

The consul for Bristol was applied to for any information he might 
be able to obtain as to the deposits in Bath. He made a _ special 
journey to that city for the purpose of learning the methods of work 
ing the deposits there, but the proprietor of the principal works stated 
that his method was a secret process, known only to himself, and 
absolutely refused to give any further information regarding his 
which, he stated, he himself attended to in a private labora 
tory, to which no one but himself ever had admittance. 

The fuller’s earth industry is practically controlled by a combine, 
which strictly preserves the methods of preparation of the earth, the 
final being known to only one or two persons, from whom 
no information can be obtained. 

It is brought into this country under the false pretense that 
it is unwrought, mostly as ballast, and at the minimum rate 
of $1 a ton, As such, the product has gone through nearly 
all of the stages approximating what is known as “ wrought” so 
that the American labor has but very little to do toward making 
it what is known as “ wrought” or “ finished” product. The 
maximum rate is $3 per ton upon what is known as “ finished ” 
or “wrought” product. In 1907 three-fifths of the entire im- 
portation came in under the lowest duty, to wit, $1 per ton. 


process, 


process 


The result of this favoritism to our English cousins has 
been to close nearly every mine in the United States, and, 


so far as I am now informed, the one in our State is the only 
ene being operated. The owners of this mine have spent 
pearly a hundred thousand dollars for its equipment, and have 
been selling for the last two years their product at a loss, 
hoping that would do something in the matter of 
placing such a duty upon the foreign product as to ultimately 
bring them iuto competition. They could employ 500 men. 
They are now employing only 20. 

It is inconceivable, and yet it is true, that even after only 
one side has been heard, these facts and many others having 
been presented to the committee in favor of the American pro- 
ducer, no one appearing upon the other side, the American 
producer was left by this bill just where he was under the 
Dingley bill. Effert was made to at least cause this foreign 
exporter to be made to pay the maximum duty, and this was 


Congress 


Nation, 
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denied by the committee, and the result now is that this valu- 
able industry is practically shut out from the American market 
in favor of the English combine. 

What the American producer needs, if infant industries are 
to be cared for at all, is the duty upon this import of not less 
than $7 per ton upon the unwrought material, and at the 
selling price and the growing demand for the article it can be 
demonstrated that the American manufacturer can be _ pro- 
tected and at the same time the commodity can be made a 
revenue producer. Mr. Chairman, I will, at the proper time 
and when I have a greater opportunity to discuss this matter, 
ask for an amendment to this item in the schedule, hoping I 
can convince the majority of the Members of this House to 
join with me in the protection of the American miner, without 
injury to the consumer, and providing at the same time at 
least all of the present revenue from that source. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to my old Colorado friend, 
Major Sylvester, chief of police of this District, when he for- 
bade a man decorating his place on Inauguration Day from 
adding to the words, “ One flag and one country,” “ one party,” 
because the time has not yet arrived when we can say “one 
party;” though I think if the representatives of the interests 
on the Atlantic seaboard will remember what I have said about 
the West and the Middle West they may conclude that, after all, 
we should have emblazoned upon our standard “The United 
States against the world.” Your lands from year to year are 
being impoverished. Ours are in the maidenhood of produc- 
tion. Your children aud our children are iniermarrying. Day 
by day we are getting closer to each other, commercially and 
socially. Our destiny depends upon a close relation. When 
you have met us halfway you can truly say, “ One flag and one 
country,” and before many years I hope that we may add, 
“and one party.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
criticism to offer on the motives or the ability of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means or its distinguished chairman. 
On the contrary, I believe this committee, with its experienced 
chairman, to be the most competent and best qualified body of 
men to formulate a tariff bill in the United States to-day, and 
I am not in favor of turning that important duty over to a 
tariff commission, even if it were possible under the Constitu- 
tion to do so. But, Mr. Chairman, all legislation is more or less 
the result of concession and compromise, and I am not surprised 
that all the members of this committee do not agree on all the 
items in all the schedules in this bill. And I think the gentle- 
men of the committee were not surprised when they learned 
that all the Members of this body did not agree with their bill 
in every detail. 

Mr. Chairman, in my devotion to the principles of protection 
to American industries and American labor, it might be that I 
would go as far as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Clark] 
stated that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNgey] would 
co, namely, “ not to admit any goods into this country from for- 
eign countries which this country can produce,” but that, of 
course, would take a prohibitive tariff and would produce no 
revenue. Consequently, since we must raise several hundred 
niillion dollars revenue by taxing imports, I am in favor of plac- 
ing the tariff for raising such revenue upon the items and in the 


|} amounts that will afford the greatest measure of protection to 


the greatest number of American laborers engaged in the in- 
dustries which need that protection most in order to ennble 
them to pay American wages to American laborers and compete 
with the foreigners. 

The minority leader [Mr. CLARK], while discussing this bill, 
criticised some gentlemen who came before the Ways and 
Means Committee because they called their attention to the last 
national Republican platform, and while I agree with him that 
the committee desired technical information and not a mere 
declaration of principles, yet the people usually know what 
they want, and the last message we received from them declared 
in no uncertain terms against free lumber. By the aid of the 
last national Democratic platform, with its ringing declaration 
for free lumber, we succeeded in increasing the Republican ma- 
jority in my district from 18,000 in 1904 to 22,600 in 1908. So 
you see we believe that party platforms mean something. 

Mr. Chairman, many people, including some Members of Con- 
gress, who have been earnest in advocating a reduction of the 
small tariff on lumber, and those who have demanded free trade 
in lumber have done so upon two main propositions; first, that 
the manufacturers of lumber were in a trust or combination in 
restraint of trade and were charging exorbitant prices, and, 
second, that free lumber would preserve our forests. It seems 
that neither of these contentions is correct. I have read the 
hearings carefully and think it is clearly shown that there is not 
and never has been a lumber manufacturers’ trust or combina- 
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tion in restraint of trade, and if any such thing does exist it is 
among the jobbers or wholesale dealers in certain kinds of 
lumber in certain retail territory. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last man to vote a tariff pro- 
tection or any other sort of protection to an unlawful er unjust 
combination in restraint of trade. I am somewhat acquainted 
with the busi of manufacturing lumber throughout this 
country, and especially in my own State, and I am certain that 
they have no combination which controls prices; therefore I 
do not think that any gentleman can justify his vote for a re- 
duction of the tariff on lumber upon the theory that he is vot- 
ing against a trust. One of the most amusing things to a per- 
son who is familiar with the difficulties surrounding the ordi- 
nary sawmill man and his business is the widespread impres- 
sion which seems to prevail upon this floor among the Members 
from the cities and from the agricultural districts that all saw- 
mill men are millionaires. Why, let me tell you a true story of 
an incident which took place up in a certain lumber district 
back in the nineties, when we had free trade in lumber under 
the Wilson law. One of the boys who worked in a mill was 
indicted for some minor offense and fined $25. He wanted to 
give bond for the amount, due in ninety days, and offered his 
employer as surety, who stated under oath that he owned sev- 
eral hundred acres of timbered land, besides his little farm and 
live stock, and the judge of the court was about to accept the 
bond, when the man also stated that he owned a sawmill. The 
judge refused to accept the bond, and stated that if he was not 
already insolvent he would be before the ninety days expired. 

Mr. Chairman, the lumber districts, while depending largely 
on the farmer for a market for lumber, are also the best cus- 
tomers the farmer has. In my State we sell a great deal of 
lumber for tobacco barns and tobacco hogsheads, and when the 
farmer is prosperous he buys lumber, and when our lumber peo- 
ple prosper they buy and consume more of the farmer’s products. 
I ask my farmer friend when he ever received such high prices, 
upon the whole, for everything produced upon the farm? I ask 
him if he would have the wages for his best customer reduced, 
force him out of the lumber woods onto the farm, and make out 
of him a competitor? Gentlemen are unreasonable in their 
complaint about high prices of lumber. If you take for a basis 
the big, broad, clear white-pine board it may seem high, but that 
is not the kind of lumber mills can now produce or the kind that 
is demanded or consumed, except in a very limited amount. 
Here is the kind of lumber made and used. I hold in my hand 
an inquiry for lumber, with actual prices offered, mailed by a 
firm in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 24, 1909, which I will read: 

Please advise if you could farnish one car 2 by 4 by 10, No. 1 rough 


yellow pine at $15.50 f. o. b, Cincinnati, subject to a commission to us 
of $5 per car. 


Less 


Now, you remember, those of you who were present, when I 
asked my able and adroit friend from North Carolina what 
lumber was worth f. o. b. cars at the mill in his State, I 
stated ordinary pine framing, and he said it was worth from 
$15 to $20, and yet you see here is a bona fide offer or inquiry 
from the city of Cincinnati, which gets most of its lumber 
from the South, offering only $15.50 f. o. b. Cincinnati, and 
after you pay the freight from North Carolina and pay this 
commission and take off 2 per cent for cash you would have 
about $7 per thousand left. 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Do I understand the gentleman is a lumber 
dealer? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. No, sir. I have manufactured 
some lumber and sold it in the past. I have some lumber now. 
I overheard some gentleman ask that question. I may say 
right here, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentieman overheard my remark to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say he is interested now in the lumber industry? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A tariff on lumber would benefit you per- 
sonally? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. If it would benefit the lumber 
industry, which I contend it will, it would. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman think he ought to vote 
on this proposition in this House? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if there is a 
man in this House representing a great congressional district 
in the United States to-day who has no personal interest that 


this bill might affect one way or the other, I would like to have | 


him stand up and give his name. 
Mr, HEFLIN. I will state—— 
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Mr. MACON. Here is one who does not know of any pro- 


tected interest that he has in it. 


Mr. HEFLIN. It does not affect me personally, of course, 
but some of my constituents are interested in lumber, d I 
want to say— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 


NT 
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I do not yield for a speech. 


take a minute to state to the gen 


Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
Mr. HEFLIN. It will not 
tleman— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. A gentleman who represents a 
district here who is not sufficiently identified with the interests 
of his district or of this country that the passage of this tariff 
bill might affect him in any way is, in my opinion, merely a poli- 
tician and is not a citizen who makes his living in any other 
kind of business like most of the Representatives here do 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question just there? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. Just for a question. 

Mr. MACON. Just for a statement. I know of no interest 
of mine that this bill will affect. I tried to make a living prac- 
ticing law and farming before I came here, and I submit that if 
this bill protects or specially favors either of those callings or 
professions I do not know it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. 
for a speech. 

Now, my free-lumber friend, how long do you think it would 
take you to go out in the yellow-pine districts of the South and 
buy stumpage at the prices you have been taught to believe 
stumpage is bringing, cut it into lumber, and by 
vert yourself into a millionaire lumberman? Why, you have 
been told, and correctly so, that this lumber would weigh, green, 
4,000 pounds to the 1,000 feet, and the freight rate from the 
South to Cincinnati is at least 20 cents per 100 pounds, or $8 
per 1,000 feet on this kind of lumber. So in this case, after 
you pay commission and stand a cash discount, your lumber 
will bring you less than $7 per thousand feet f. o. b. shipping 
point. I want the attention of those in favor of free lumber, 
and of the chairman of this committee, who think a reduction of 
the tariff on lumber imperative in order to check the advance 
on stumpage. I hold in my hand a proposition to sell 
acres of selected virgin timber in the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and which is estimated to cut 6,100 feet per 
acre of yellow-pine and hard-wood lumber, besides the railroad 
ties, telegraph and telephone poles, pulp wood, and other kinds 
of timber. They estimate this land to be worth $2 per acre 
after all the merchantable timber is removed, and the price 
asked for the timber and land is only $7.50 per acre in fee. 
Now, about how long would gentlemen who vote for free lumber 
for the purpose of preventing the advance of the prices of 
stumpage have the holders wait for a market? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not enter into an academic discussion 
of the importance of conserving all our great natural resources, 
and especially our forests, the destruction of which would de- 
prive future generations of their great benefits and blessings in 
the many uses made of their products, and leave our g 
mountains and slopes, which they now protect, to wash down 
and dam up our rivers, destroy their untold water power, and 
render worthless their fertile valleys by inundation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of difference in taking 
the matured and fairly well-matured trees out of a forest and 
in absolutely destroying or denuding a forest. Down in Ken- 
tucky we are practicing the first and sensible method. This 
timber has been saved for many generations already, and the 
owners feel like it is real property, since they and their ances- 
tors have been holding and paying taxes on it, waitin 


Mr. Chairman, I can not yield 


so doing con- 


10,000 
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g fora 
market for more than a century and a quarter, or ever since 
Daniel Boone and George Rogers Clark discovered that there 
was a better country beyond the Cumberland Gap. Here I will 
insert a short opinion of the leading forester of the country, 
showing that free lumber would not conserve the forests. 

Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the United States Forest Service, in a « 
munication to the Ways and Means Committee of the Hou R 
sentatives, says: 

“If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it w 1 done, I tak 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to red the | e to tl 
consumer or to preserve our forests In my of 1 Ww i a 
plish neither. 

“Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer 
We are importing from Canada only about 2 per cent as much lumbe 
as we are cutting from our forests it it not ly under fre 
lumber more than 5 per cent as much would cor from Canada : ‘ 
would cut at home. Contrary to the eral j ssion. Canada. 
compared with the United States tin supply Impor 
from Canada would not be eno it ( ir own f 
ests or to reduce the price of h ort legree 

“The fundamental question I if is forest 
conservation. 1 believe that the demand for rest inly 
on the hope that it offers a way to protect ot forests If 1 were of 
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the same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff. But I am 
unable to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 

“There is only one way to save our forests: That is to see that they 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut 
away. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been stated during this debate that if we 


did not get pulp wood free from Canada our paper mills would | 


have to shut down, and when I suggested that the paper mills go 
south, where thousands of cords of pulp wood was going to 
waste annually, I was met with the statement that there was 
no pulp wood in the South. Why, Mr. Chairman, many of the 
States south of the Ohio River are full of pulp wood, such as 
spruce, basswood, poplar, and buckeye. Back under Democratic 
free trade, when southern pine was so cheap, hemlock was often 
deadened in order to clear up the land for farming purposes and 
left on the ground to rot. Only a few years ago hemlock came 
into the market for lumber, which gave it some little value in 
the tree, but the tops have gone to waste in the woods, and the 
slabs from saw logs have been burned at the mills in order to 
get them out of the way. In this connection I desire to quote 
from a letter dated March 25, 1909, and addressed to me, as 
follows: 

Referring to the matter of placing wood pulp on the free list and the 
reduction of duty on lumber, wish to call your attention to the fact that 
we are buying and expect to ship from your district in Kentucky this 
year something like 10,000 *ords of pulp wood. 

This wood is gathered principally from tops of trees after sawmilling. 
This will mean something like $50,000 of cash money put into the hands 


of the laboring people of your district, where they need both money and 
work. 

if ground wood pulp is put on the free list, we will not be able to ship 
wood from this territory, and the people in our mountain sections will 
have to suffer. 


Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to dwell upon the | 


resources of the South or its abundance of raw material. Why, 


sir, in my own State we have 16,000 square miles of coal, many | 


mountains carrying two to five distinct and valuable veins, and 
it hus been estimated that if this coal was distributed over the 
State there would be enough to cover its entire surface with a 
3-foot seam. Many of our mountains are filled with iron ore 
and covered with virgin forests. Yet, owing to a lack of rail- 
road facilities and delay in improving our rivers, we are unable 


to deliver these raw materials to the Great Lake centers and | 


compete with Canada, even at the same rate of wages. 

While discussing this bill the other day, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLarkK] stated that he was for free lumber in the 
interest of the home builders of this country, and delivered a 
most pathetic lecture on the blessings which come to society by 


reason of the people owning their own homes, I agree with my | 


distinguished friend that every American citizen should own his 
home, but we differ in the policy which should be adopted for 
the purpose of making this possible. People do not build homes 
when materials are cheap, for when material, which is the 
product of labor, is cheap, labor is also cheap, or not employed 
at all, and can not buy or build a home, no matter how cheap 
it may be. 

‘hen, before gentlemen decree that the men who labor in the 
woods and at the sawmills should work cheaper so other people 
may have cheaper homes, would it not be well to examine the 
homes and conditions of the 800,000 men who labor in the pro- 
duction of lumber? I speak for the men who work in and about 
the 26,000 small sawmills in this country and the men who own 
the stumpage in limited quantities and who supply these small 
mills, 


I speak for the men who furnish the timber and the men who 
perform the labor in producing more than three-fifths of all 


the 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber produced in this country. | 


They have no lobby. They have no trust. They are not organ- 
ized to fight for their interests. They have no money to pay 


the expense of a lobby. If you take the tariff off of lumber | 


and it makes it cheap for the home builder, the millionaire mill 
operator and the millionaire owner of stumpage can wait until 
the demand brings back the price; but the half million men who 


labor in the small mills must work; his hours are from sun to | 


sun, and from the very nature of his business he is often com- 
pelled to live in shacks and huts. Would you reduce his wages 
in order that others more fortunate than he might have cheaper 
homes? 

Now, in conclusion: Much has been said in the hearings on 
this bill and in these debates about the consumer. When I 
speak for the lumber industry and for the coal industry, I 
am pleading for fair consideration of the millions who labor 
in these industries. They are the consumers and buy every 
thing that they consume. They are the farmer’s best customers. 
If you put coal on the free list and reduce the tariff on rough 
lumber from $2 per thousand to $1 per thousand, as proposed 
in this bill, and the farmers and manufacturers get their lum- 
ber and coal from Canada, they will destroy their best markets. 
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If these reductions will not bring coal and lumber from Canada, 
then it will do no harm to leave them as they are in the present 
law. 

Much has been said in these debates about sectionalism. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion the only way to prevent a sectional 
law is to give full and fair consideration to every section and 
just protection to every industry. If the theory of protection 
is sound, its benefits can not long be confined to the immediate 
locality in which the protected industry is situated, but will, 
by giving employment to labor, furnish a demand for the 
products of other sections. The coal miner buys his provisions 
from the farmer and his wearing apparel and house furnishings 
from the manufacturer, but has no quarrel with either. Be- 
cause, in turn, they buy his coal, and while he lives in one sec- 
tion and they in another, each is dependent upon the other 
| The coal miner is making no unreasonable demand, but when 

gentlemen on this floor make earnest appeals for cheaper fuel 
for the American fireside, they should not forget the man who 
digs the coal. I would not, in any way, check the prosperity 
of the farmer, or in the least add to his burdens, for he is 
the salt of the earth. But his prosperity depends upon the 
prosperity and employment of labor, and not among the least 
| of these are the coal miners. I have been a farmer many years 
| of my life. I never owned a coal mine, but my sympathy goés 
|} out for the man who lives in an humble cottage of two or 
| three rooms, and who takes his dinner pail in one hand, his 
coal pick in the other, and, after kissing his wife and children 
good-by, goes into the bowels of the earth to dig coal that 
they may be fed and clothed and educated—often in mud and 
| water, sometimes encountering the falling slate and deadly 
gases from which he never returns. 

Mr. Chairman, if this be sectional, then I plead guilty of 
sectionalism. If this be in the interest of the producer and not 
of the consumer, then I am guilty of that. 

Mr. Chairman, believing that what is best for the whole 
country will in the end be best for every community and our 
individual homes, I shall bow in submission to the decision of 
the majority on these questions. And when every man has had 
his say and this bill is put upon its passage, I shall accord to 
all gentlemen that same degree of patriotism and honesty of 
purpose which I claim for myself, although he may differ 
from me. I shall not doubt that he, too, is performing his duty 
as God has given him the light to see it. I thank you. [Loud 
applause. } 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I trust I am 
not violating what the distinguished Speaker of the House is 
fond of calling the “ proprieties of the occasion” by injecting 
into the debate this evening the views of a man who has seen 
only two weeks’ service in the House. It may well be, however, 
that, although lacking in the large experience which is the 
valuable asset of the older Members of the House, a new man 
may look upon questions such as now confront this committee 
out of eyes that have no astigmatism by reason of congressional 
custom or precedent and, coming as he does fresh from the 
country, may speak from the view point of the great body of 
the people outside of this House. 

I shall not hope, Mr. Chairman, within the narrow limits of 
| the time which has been allotted to me in this discussion to- 
night, and especially when handicapped by the natural nervous- 
ness which is the necessary attribute of a maiden speech, to add 
anything to the learning of the great subject which is now en- 
gaging the time of this House and is receiving the unprece- 
| dented interest and attention of the American people. I do not 
pose as a tariff expert, with any peculiar knowledge or satisfy- 
ing information about any particular schedule in this bill, nor 
shall I attempt to do that which the leaders of both sides of the 
House have pronounced to be utterly useless at this day—engage 
in any academic discussion of the tariff problem. 
| I shall not admit, however, that my purpose in making this 
| speech is in any degree akin to the reason which impelled the 
oratory of that historic personage who once represented a dis- 
trict upon the floor of this House within whose bounds was in- 
cluded the famous county of Buncombe, for whose people and 
to whom he spoke from the floor of the House, for there are 
some things in this bill which a wayfaring man, though a Re- 
publican, must find to condemn. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.} And there are many features of it which even a new 
man, with all the innocence and ignorance which are usually 
attributed to him by Members older in service, may find to war- 
rant criticism. Now, as I have said, I do not propose to enter 
| into any detailed discussion of the measure. 

Although entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
|} and encourage the industries of the United States,” this pro- 
posed legislation is performing the same function which in 
| smaller departments of government is performed by the assessor, 
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It proposes to fix the basis upon which the people shall pay 
the taxes necessary to support the Government, and which the 
Republican party profess to believe necessary to encourage the 
industries of the country. 

And the feature of the entire tariff discussion which was as 
prominent in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as it is conspicuous in the bill which is the result of 
their labors is that the taxpayer, out of whose pockets all the 
revenue provided for in this bill must ultimately come, has been 
unheard and apparently unrepresented. 

We are said to be a producing people, and I may add that, 
judging from the quantities of briefs, pamphlets, circulars, let- 
ters, and telegrams from the producing class of the country 
that have fallen about the heads of Congressmen. thick 
leaves in Vallambrosa, we are a greedy people also. The air 
is heavy with the demands of the industries which need encour- 
agement; with the wails of interests which demand protection ; 
the Capital City is filled with the lobbies of giant industrial 
combinations whose right to enormous profits, so long enjoyed 
under similar laws, they have come to think so vested as to be 
immune from legislative disturbance, while the interest which 


) 


as 


needs protection most suffers from the want of organization, 
and seems to have few friends at court—the great consuming 


public, the real and final victim of the taxing power exercised 
in this bill. 

So far as my observation goes, no tariff bill that was ever 
framed has trampled so ruthlessly upon the rights of the ulti 
mate taxpayer as does the present measure; never before has 
even the Republican party been so regardless of the cost which 
the practice of the protection theory brings home to the poorer 
people; never before have so many of the necessaries of life 
been taxed so heavily for the encouragement and assistance of 
the great industrial concerns which control the manufacture 
and production of those necessaries. 

The minority leader in his speech last week referred to the 
fact that now that the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has his name linked to a tariff bill, he has taken a per- 
manent place in history. It is extremely probable that after 
his bill has taken its constitutional trip to the other Chamber 
of this Congress, his name will be only a small portion of the 
hyphenated title of the bill and his conception of a tariff law 
will have been relegated to the realms of ancient history; but 
even if they do engraft upon its name that of a distinguished 
statesman who will have much to do with its reconstruction, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the people of America will always 
look upon it as the Payne bill, for when the distinguished and 
disinterested friends of the poor who do business at the other 
end of the Capitol get through with this bill the “ pain” that 
will be inflicted upon the taxpayer will forever embalm the 
chairman’s name in glory. 

My own feeling is that from a purely political standpoint no 


Democrat ought to complain about this bill. The darkest hour 
is just before dawn. The greatest reforms grow out of the 


worst abuses of power. The more heavily you burden the peo- 
ple with this law the sooner it will be repealed. 

For every necessary of life that you tax more heavily vou 
open a thousand political meetings in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic cause. 

You turn the breakfast table of every working-man in America 
into a * talkfest ’ of condemnation of your indirect tax on coffee; 
you make every tuberculosis camp in the country a standing 
monument to the inconsiderate folly of increasing the cost of 
woolen blankets and woolen clothing; you cause the humble cot- 
tage of every American laborer to preach mute sermon 
against the iniquities of the home-destroying policy which puts 
an increase on the price of lumber for the benefit of the great 
stumpage combine of the Northwest; and you convert every 
ladies’ afternoon tea into an indignation meeting ainst your 
tax upon woman’s favorite beverage until you will find that the 
definition of that function of society given by the great judge 
of human nature, Oliver Wendell Holmes, of “Giggle, gabble, 
gobble, git,” will no longer adequately describe the serious dis- 
cussions of the women of America in countless revivals of the 
spirit of the historic Boston tea party. 

I am on my feet to-night for the purpose of referring to only 
a few features of the tariff discussion. Some inquiry has been 
made from the other side of the House as to the intention of 
the minority with respect to bringing in a bill of its own, either 
by way of a motion to recommit with instructions, or otherwise. 


its 


ao 


THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION 
And I want to say that I, for one, speaking as a new man 
who has come but recently from the ranks of the people into 


see 


this House, would be extremely glad to the Democratic 
criticisms of this measure shaped into a concrete Democratic 


| 
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bill [applause on the Democratic side], so that the American 
people may have ample and satisfactory evidence of the fact 
which we argued throughout the country last fall, that the 
only proper party with which to intrust the downward revision 
of the tariff is that party which for fifty years and more has 
been the consistent advocate of lower tariff taxes. And I 
believe that such a measure could be framed as would meet the 
almost unanimous approval and receive the practically unani 
mous support of the Democratic membership of this House; 
for let me say to our friends on the other side that, whatever 
impression you may have to the centrary, you will find that 
upon the question of tariff reform the Democratic party will 


line up with a solidity of front which will make the Republican 
phalanx the broken umn of jNitical marching 
club on a stormy inauguration day. [Lat and applause. | 


look like co] 


It is an open secret here in Washington that the only reason 
the country is being entertained with the voluminous read- 
ing matter which is ground out here from day to day is 
because the Republican membership of this House are un 
able to agree sufficiently to cut off the debate and get to a 
decisive vote upon the tariff question. It is perfectly consistent 
with the theory of protection that there should be discord 1d 
lack of harmony, disunion and trouble, in the framing of a 
protective measure. The Democratic theory admits of m ig 
its followers more closely. It is the difference between cy 
and principle. Protection from its very nature appeals to the 
cupidity in men’s minds. It encourages greed and is 1 open 
invitation to the methods of the logroller and the trader. Con 
sequently the Republican party, though pledged to the revision 
of the tariff, and with the country understanding that that 
revision was to be downward, finds itself here to-day in this 
position—that every man upon the Republican side of the 
Chamber is willing to carry out that pledge provided the in- 
dustries in his own district shall not suffer. [Applause. ] 

Every Republican Member wants revision downward in every 
other man’s district except his own; and as a consequence you 
have so many factions on that side of the aisle upon this tariff 
question that even the big pacificator at the other end of the 
Avenue would find the state dining room of the White House 
too small to accommodate them all at a peace dinner, and bh 
would not be compelled to call upon any warring Den ts to 
fill his table at that dinner, but would find, I think, that tie 
police force of Washington would be inadequate to settle the 
disturbance that would follow upon his effort to get them to 
agree. [Laughter and applause.} On the other hand, + 
men, the Democratic theory of levying a tariff tax admits of no 
favoritism, calls for the protection of no sp rest, fi t 
eliminates the protection element and lays 1 burden of taxa- 
tion equally upon all classes of people. Its idea of fr ng a 
measure for revenue, the only purpose for which t Xing 
power should ever be exercised, does not irnge the thought 
of providing for one home industry as against at e 

Under such a plan there would be » discord betwe e 
tions if the tariff-reform prin e of rty was f wed 
with an eye single to the interests of 1 ‘ v es 
in every district; and I say to you it S bye 
nized upon this side of the Chat ! ‘ ' 
that the fact that a man who h ( ! ) 
cratic platform represents a dis 
protected interests do t give | 
party upon e tariff que | ‘ | 
cratie side. | Phat fact w eve ‘ t. 
I say, that privilege; and if tl ( co h 
longer the sentiment upon tl ‘ 
on this side of the isle [¢ < 
steadfastly refuse to ore the ¢ S < , . 
tariff taxatior univers y ex | ! ' 
parties. My Democrat ( y to ¢ 
gress upon the Demo c | } | 
in the principles for which we 
to our trust and untrue to « ons < vl 
election into a mandat ) vid t ‘ 
our districts 

If you will pardon a pe I 
represent in this Ilo d 
of Pennsylvania, wh W 
which in their magnitude 
any other district repres ! 
counties of my distr 
where SS per cent of s 
factured, and Mu 
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10,000 voting employees, even in these Republican times. I | 
cow, and I realize perfectly, that the prosperity of these in- 
dustrial concerns is important to my people. I understand that 


| 
} 
} 
| 


their success means something for us; but I assumed, and they 
assumed, that so far as the principle of a protective tariff was 
necessary for their benefit, the Republican candidate was run- 
ning in their interest, and the people of my district repudiated | 
him by a large majority. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. | 


Therefore, despite the fact that those interests are of such 
tremendous magnitude in my own district, I say that 1 should 
be not only unfaithful to my party but untrue to my constitu- | 
ents if I refused in this House to follow the Democratic lead 
for a reduction in the tariff taxes in the interest of the great | 
consuming masses as against the interest of the great producing | 
classes, [Lond applause.] And I make this assertion with the 
greater readiness because I believe that the interests of the 
laboring masses in all the industries to which I have referred 
are safer in the hands of Democratic control of the Government 
under Democratic policies of honest taxation for government 
economically administered than under the Republican policy of 
levying taxes from the toiling masses for the benefit of a privi- 
leged few. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX. 

A tariff bill can be framed which will provide sufficient reve- 
nue for the Government, if economically administered, . with- | 
out adding to the burdens of the poor. And if the duty on im- | 
ports is insufficient for that purpose, I, for one, am perfectly | 
ready to support an inheritance tax, and I should be ready, in 
addition, to support a graduated income tax. It would not be 
inconsistent to have both in the same revenue bill, nor would it 
be double taxation. The one is a tax on the earnings of a man | 
during his life, the other upon his estate after death 

In the one case the tax gatherer lays his hand upon income, 
in the other upen principal; both are easy taxes to pay. The in- | 
céme tax is largest when a man is most prosperous and can best 
afford to pay it, while the inheritance tax is paid either by the 
decedent, after his need for money has passed, or by the heir 
before he comes into the possession of it. In either case it is | 
as easy to pay as any tax can be. | 

Many Members have insisted that the inheritance tax is sub- | 
ject to the objection that it amounts to double taxation, which | 
is odious to American institutions, because 33 of the States | 
already levy that tax. They forget that practically every species | 
of taxable property is now assessed for many different pur- | 
poses and by different divisions of government. The real estate 
of the farmer is taxed by the township as well as by the county, 
while the State taxes the mortgage against it; and the mortgage | 
tax, though levied upon the holder of the mortgage, is, in the | 
last analysis, always paid by the owner of the property. The 
man who converts his earnings into personal property should | 
be treated no differently from the farmer who puts his into a | 
home, where he and his family may live. And if it is right that | 
the farm and every other species of real estate shall be subject 
to taxation for government purposes by the county as well as 
by the township, why is it not also right that the property of 
the heir should be taxed not only by the State, but by the Fed- 
eral Government as well? And how does the latter any more 
offend against the principle of single taxation than does the 
former? 

it seems to me, however, that the strongest argument in favor 
of both the inheritance tax and the income tax can be drawn 
from the proposition, which must be admitted on all sides, that, 
in the vast majority of cases, it will afford to the Government 
a means of recovering, for the purposes of operating the Gov- 
ernment, a portion of the wealth which the same Government 
has allowed the possessor to acquire by reason of the favoritism 


legalized in the protective-tariff enactments upon our statute 
books. 


GLASS. 

One of the most glaring instances of the disregard of the | 
framers of the Payne bill for the rights of the consumers is ap- 
parent in the glass schedule. I refer particularly to the win- 
dow-glass and plate-glass schedules contained in paragraphs 97 
and 100, 

If the campaign pledges of the Republican party are to be 
carried out—that is, the manufacturer protected to the extent 
of the difference in cost of production of articles manufactured 
in this country over the cost of production abroad, but the con- 
sumer also protected against the robberies of the great trusts— 
then these two paragraphs amount to a parody on that platform 
promise. 

It costs but little more to produce glass in America than in 
Europe. American machine-made window glass probably costs 
less. Plate glass may possibly cost 3 to 4 cents per square foot 





more to make in this country than in Europe, although in the 
best American factories it probably costs no more. 

On window glass the Payne bill makes no reduction on small 
sizes, and on the large sizes the reduction is a mere pittance. 
As an illustration, the duty on size 30 by 48 is “ reduced one- 
eighth of 1 cent per pound (less than 3 per cent), leaving still 


| a protection considerably in excess of 100 per cent. At the “ re- 


duction,” the duty on the above-named size (30 by 48) figures 
just $3 for a 50-foot box of double-thick glass such as is ordi- 
narily used for windows. The American manufacturers are 
selling this same size glass to-day for $2.49; that is, they are 
selling the American-made glass for 51 cents less than the duty 


| alone on the imported article. 


On plate glass the Payne bill reduces rates on large sizes 
and advances them on small sizes. Practically nothing is im- 
ported in large sizes. Nearly all the importations are in the 
small sizes, on which the duty is advanced 25 per cent by the 
Payne bill. During the greater part of the year 1908 the 
American factories sold stock sheets plate glass in the grade 
used for stores, dwellings, and so forth, at a range of prices 
which for a plate 30 by 48 inches in size was 224 cents per 
square foot. The Payne bill on this size preserves the Dingley 
rate of 224 cents per square foot—that is, the duty alone on the 


| imported article is as much as the selling price of the American 


article. 
The cost of production in this country is not in excess of 18 
cents per square foot; in Kurope, not less than 144 cents per 


| square foot. In the example which I have given where the 


rate of duty of 224 cents per square foot is left undisturbed, it 
is from six to seven times the difference in the cost of produc- 


| tion. In the smaller sizes the Payne bill increases the duties 
| 25 per cent. 


It is plain that if the rates on glass proposed in the Payne 
bill are cut to one-third, the American manufacturer will still 
have considerable leeway beyond the needs of fair and square 
protection. 


It is obvious that no revenue can be procured if importations 


| are made prohibitive. 


LU MBER. 


It has been urged by many Members that the reduction of 
the tariff on lumber would result in no benefit to the consumer, 
but an added profit would thereby go into the pockets of the 
manufacturer and middleman. One thing is certain, if the 
tariff remains no benefit will accrue to the consumer. Why 
not give him the benefit of the doubt and afford him an oppor- 


| tunity, so far as legislation can do it, of at least trying for his 


share in the reduced cost to the lumberman? But, unless we 
again cast doubt upon the settled proposition that the consumer 
pays the tax, it must be true that the burden of the lumber 
tariff will fall upon the home builders of the country. Every 
dollar of reduced tariff tax is equivalent to a reduction of the 


| freight rate on lumber to that extent, and every reduction of 


freight rate means that lumber can be carried that much 
farther into the consuming market, where it can compete with 
lumber from other sections. A wider field for competition will 
thus be created. Competition always results in lower prices, 
for the lumbermen, like all other dealers in merchantable arti- 
cles, desire to sell their goods. Consequently a wider section 
of the country will have the benefit of competitive prices for 


| this most necessary commodity. 


But, despite the demand. for cheaper lumber, the bill has 
been ingeniously framed to make the people believe they will 
get that, though in reality we shall have a continuance of the 
high prices prevailing under the Dingley law. This feat of 
riding both ends of public sentiment at once is accomplished 
in the Payne bill by means of what we now have a right to 
call the “ Fordney proviso.” Let us see how this will work out 
in practice. 

The forest lands of Canada may be divided into three classes 
as to ownership: 


First. Those belonging to the federal or Dominion govern- 
ment. 


Second. Those belonging to the various provincial govern- 
ments. 

Third. Those held in private ownership. 

In the eastern Provinces a very considerable amount of tim- 
ber land is in private ownership; in the west, not so much, pos- 
sibly not to exceed 10 per cent in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia, which Province contains within its limits the bulk of 
the commercial lumber timber now standing in Canada. The 
eastern forests are more largely suitable for pulp wood than for 
lumber, though there are still in Ontario and Quebec large areas 
of excellent pine timber, much of it so situated as to be nat- 
urally tributary to the American markets. 
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The timber lands belonging to the Dominion government are | 
situated in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, where | 
all the public domain was originally vested in the Dominion | 
government. The federal government also owns a_ limited | 
amount of timber land in the Province of British Columbia, 
which was ceded to it by that Province. In Ontario, Quebec, 
and the maritime Provinces the federal government owns no 
public lands, timber or otherwise. Very little of the Dominion | 
timber is so located as to be tributary to American markets. 

The Dominion disposes of its timber by means of licenses to 
remove the timber from certain areas. The government fixes | 
an upset price, and then the berths, as they are called, are 
awarded to the highest bidder. The licensee binds himself to | 
pay, in addition to the original purchase price, an additional an- | 
nual rental of $5 per square mile, also a fixed royalty on the 
various products of the forest as they are made, the royalty be- 
ing 50 cents per thousand feet on lumber. 

The provincial timber regulations are similar, but in the 
Province of British Columbia there is no original bidding; the 
licensee simply stakes and surveys the land he wishes to exploit, 
and then pays an anrual rental of $140 per square mile on the 
coast timber and $115 per square mile on mountain timber. 
He also pays a royalty on the product, which on lumber is 50 or 
60 cents per thousand feet. 

The Dominion and Ontario leases are practically perpetual, 
the law providing that they shall be renewed each year upon the 
payment of the prescribed rentals and royalties. The British 
Columbia licenses run for sixteen years on payment of the an- 
nual fees. In this Province there are also special leases running 
for twenty-one years. These are the general regulations; there | 
are some exceptions, which need not be discussed. British Co- 
lumbia has now stopped issuing leases or licenses, planning to 
hold the remaining forests in reserve indefinitely. A purchaser 
of timber in British Columbia now must buy out some present 
holder, paying anywhere from 25 cents to $2 per thousand on 
the estimated stumpage and assuming the annual and royalty 
charges. 

The Dominion government provides in the licenses that tim- 
ber removed from the public land must be manufactured in 
Canada. The Ontario licenses have a similar provision. Que- 
bec imposes a tax on unmanufactured timber exported from 
government land. sritish Columbia requires all logs cut on 
government lands west of the Cascade Mountains to be manu- 
factured within the Province. There is no such prohibition on 
logs east of the Cascades, 

Prior to the passage of the Dingley Act none of these restric- 
tions or taxes existed. It is not at all likely that the Provinces | 
will now remove them, and if we desire to benefit our con- 
sumers by securing for them cheaper lumber we must simply 
ignore these land regulations providing merely retaliatory rates 
against regular export tariff, which Canada does not at present 
levy on any form of forest product. None of these restrictions 
applies to private timber land. 


Turning now to the proviso in paragraph 197 of the Payne | 


bill, it will be seen that, unless it is greatly amended, there is no 


possibility whatever of the minimum rates being levied on forest | 


products imported from Canada. 

Section 197, after fixing the tariff rates on lumber, contains 
the now famous proviso, the author of which is admitted to be 
the distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNney], the 
most consistent advocate of a high tariff on lumber in the 
House, and himself a lumberman with large interests. Its au- 
thorship is a sufficient indication of its purpose. The proviso is 
in the following language: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government shall impose an export duty or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever upon, or any discrimination against, 
any forest product exported to the United States or if any country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government forbids or 
restricts the exportation of any forest product to the United States in 
any way, there shall be imposed upon all of the forest products of such 
country when imported into the United States the duties prescribed 
in section 3 of this act during the continuance of such export duties, 
charges, embargo, discrimination, or restriction. 

Even admitting that this Congress ought to thus attempt to 
legislate for the various Provinces of Canada, and granting 
that these Provinces would see the advantage of changing their 
laws to get the benefit of free trade, or lower tariff, with the 


United States, it will be seen at a glance that it would take | 


years in the ordinary course of legislative procedure for all 
the Provinces to change these laws; and meanwhile the people 
of this country would continue to suffer from the ruinous prices 
of lumber and the lack of proper competition in that com- 
modity, which have been the necessary and certain results of 
the Dingley law. 
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PINCHOT’S CHANGED VIEWS, 

Now, another thing, Mr. Chairman, which I desire to szy to 
night has reference to a distinguished public servant whos 
name has figured much in the debates in this House during the 
last week or ten days. He has been referred to here to-night 


|}as the great apostle of the conservation of American forests 


and the great advocate at this time of free lumber as one of the 
methods for conserving our American forests. I refer of course 
to the Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 

A Memeer. His name is pronounced “ Pincho.” 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I beg your pardon. Mr. Pin- 
chot is a constituent of mine, and up there we have American- 
ized him. We call him Pinchot, though I notice down here they 


icall him “ Pinecho.” It is not in his name alone that he has 


worked a metamorphosis since coming to Washington. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I wish you would keep him at 
home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Pinchot lives in Pike 
County, Pa., a large part of every year, and I feel that the 
biography of this distinguished constituent of mine, which is 
being written here day after day in the Recorp of this House, 
would hardly be complete if it did not contain a short chapter 
by his own Representative. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Pinchot lives in Milford, and in that little town there is 
established a school which is known all over the country, the 
Yale Summer School of Forestry. It has its buildings upon Mr. 
Pinchot’s property, a gift of him and his family, and it uses 
the vast estates of Mr. Pinchot in that neighborheod for the 
purpose of investigation for the benefit of its students. I do 
not mean to say to you here to-night that Mr. Pinchot himself 
has ever stated to those students in any lecture delivered before 
them, and he has delivered many, that he believes . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have been extending the time of gentlemen 
here to-day— 

The CHAIRMAN. No gentleman’s time has been extended 
to-night. Gentlemen are really speaking on honor to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that he have five 
minutes, 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I join him in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair desires to state that the time 
this evening has been fully spoken for. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 


| You have been so good to give me the time I have consumed 


that I am willing to stop now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he ran two 
minutes over the time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest that the clock could be turned back 
to-night as well as last night, and that the gentleman have 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is insisted on, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman. It may prevent somebody else being heard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Only five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. This summer school of for 
estry, which had been in operation there for several years, has 
upon its faculty members of the faculty of Yale University 
and Mr. Pinchot. While I am not prepared here to-night to 
lay my finger upon any statement of Mr. Pinchot, I wil! say 
this from my personal observation of that school, which I may 
eall his school, the school of which he is the patron saint, and 
from my personal contact with the students and graduates of 
that school, that they have not yet sent out a graduate who, 
whatever his political affiliations may be upon other questions, 
is not also an advocate of free lumber. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

I wish it to be thoroughly understood that nothing that I 
have said, or shall say, is intended as any reflection upon the 
integrity and ability of the distinguished head of the Forestry 
Bureau, for whom I have only the highest respect and for whose 


magnificent efforts in the direction of conserving our national 
resources I can feel only the deepest sense of gratitude, speak 
ing as an American citizen, interested, as we all are, in pre- 


serving for our children and for our children’s children the 
wealth which nature has endowed the country in which we live. 

Mr. Pinchot has educated not only the students of his school, 
to whom I have referred, but the entire country into the belief 
that the time has come when stringent measures should be 


taken for the preservation of our forests, and by as much as 
his efforts along that line have been laudable, by just so much, 
it appears to me, to be worthy of criticism that he should new 


; change his own view and advocate a practice which he has 
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taught the people to believe would be harmful to the very in- 
terest which he has heretofore almost personified. 
{s bearing upon the influence with which this latest position 





f Mr. Pinchot should carry, I desire to quote from a letter 
fa skilled forestry engineer, Mr. Thomas P. Ivy, of New Hamp- 
re, who, as the graduate of a school of forestry, speaks the 
‘ ments of the men whom Mr. Pinchot has been more influ- 
‘ than any other in educating along these lines. He says: 
I Mr. Pinchot an unprejudiced authority. lis re- 
{ erm: ‘em too close and intimate to accept him as 
t! ier side In what I shall relate that leads me to 
I wa to dl im any intentions of imputir improper 
Mr. Pir ot So far as I know, no man in pul life to 
! motive My concern is wholly with the propriety of 
l ndness of his judgment 
; i » the lun ermen, i rather in lumbermen, 
fund $150,000 and presented it to Mr. Pinchot with which 
1 chair of lumbering in Mr. Pinehot’s forest school at Yale. 
i ther 1 lumbermen would have done this if Mr. 
1 not been United States Forester and had the selling of 
t ( om nearly 200,000,000 acres of government timber land. 
\ t on the subseribers to the fund said to the writer probably 
ands for the otives of the others. 

rhis | rman iid h ubscribed for the fund with the view of 

inin ad will of Mr. Pinchot and of having him as a friend at 

: Secretary of the Navy had aecepted $150,000 as a 

p-yards, or suppose the Secretary of the Treasury 

had ted $ 1,000 as a gift from New York bankers, in what light 

v } suc i t be looked at? I fail to see any distinction between 
th > tw nd that of the lumberman. 

\ I ye ago both Houses of Congress passed a resolu- 
fion ord an investigation of the so-called “ lumber trust.” The 
inv t y ter undertaken, but so far as I know no report 
h \ i vce | happen to know about some of the men who 
were igned t this ivestigation, and I am frank to say I do not 
think they could have discovered a diamond mine after the glittering 
diamends had been pointed out to them. The investigation was a farce, 


1d, so far as | have been able to find out, was virtually suppressed by 
ome strong power within the late administration. 

hirdly, it has been openly stated in the public press that Mr. Pinchot, 
in conjunction with leading lumbermen like Blodgett, Long, and Weyer- 
haeuser, was forming a lumber corporation of $300,000,000 capital stock 
to take over a very large portion of the timber land of the country. As 
tated in the press at the time the Government was to countenance 
this apparent trust on condition that the trust permitted their timber 
lands to be placed under forest management and liumbered on the 
forestry principles which Mr. Pinchot should prescribe. If this state- 
ment in the public press is not true, so far as I have observed, it has 
never been denied 


‘Taking all these facts and cireumstances together, it appears to me 
that Mr. Pinchot’s testimony as to the effect of the removal of the 
tariff on lumber should have no more weight than a lumberman’s testi- 
mony. 

I desired to refer to the Summer School of Forestry at Mil- 
ford and its teachings simply for the purpose of forcing 
home this argument, now .that Mr. Pinchot has come before 
the Ways and Means Committee with an argument against free 
lumber as a controlling reason for the preservation of our 
American forests, that there ought to be placed against his words 
now, when he becomes the advocate of the lumber interests in 
this proposed legislation, the actions of the man when in the 
capacity of an educater of our youth he has been sending 
throughout the length and breadth of the land young men 
taught in his own school to preach the contrary doctrine. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
poses of the bill under consideration, as they are specified in its 
title, are, first, to provide revenue; second, to equalize duties; 
and, third, to encourage the industries of the United States. 

The tariff legislation of this country began almost as soon as 
the Nation began. On the 4th day of July, 1776, the political 
independence of this country was declared. .As soon as the 
“more perfect union” was formed, the first Congress of that 
Union enacted as its first statute one which prescribed the form 
of oath to be taken by the Members of Congress and others. 

After the Congress had prescribed that oath, and after its 
Members had taken that oath upon themselves to support the 
Constitution, that Congress, in fulfillment of the obligation it 
had just taken upon itself, enacted as the second act of that 
Congress, on the 4th of July, 1789, an act which declared the 
commercial and economic independence of this country; for the 
preamble to that act declared the necessity of levying duties on 
imports; first, for the support of the Government; second, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States: and third, for 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures. 

After the lapse of more than a century we are true to that 
faith of the fathers. 

The bill now under consideration has been framed by the 
ability, industry, judgment, and patriotism of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of this House. Especially is that 
committee to be commended for its sincere and, I believe, 
largely successful efforts to devise methods of preventing such 
frauds and undervaluations as in the past have somewhat 
sapped the strength of the existing law. 

I am talking now of the whole membership of the committee, 
because, differ as they might as to what the law ought to pro- 
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vide, there has been every indication that on both sides of the 
committee table there was an earnest purpose that whatever 
the law might provide its provisions should be honestly and 
thoroughly administered and executed. 

Perhaps every Member here desires some change in the bill. 
For one, I hope to see it made more protective in several 
features. When it shall be so amended by a Republican Con 
gress, an American Congress, and certified by the signatures of 
Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. CANNON and vivified by the approval of 
William H. Taft, it will complete a cycle of one hundred and 
twenty years within which has ripened the fruit of that dey 
tion to the rights and interests of our country which blossomed 
in that first tariff bill, a bill verified by the names of Adams and 
Muhlenberg, and into which the breath of life was breathed by 
the word of George Washington. Infolded in the close embrace 
of that bill of long ago was our material greatness of to-day. 

Of earth's first clay they did the last man knead, 

And there of the last harvest sowed the seed, 
And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 

That instant declaration by the First Congress of the powers 
and purposes of this country was made in its behalf by men a 
large number of whom had aided in framing the Constitution 
and all of whom were filled with the spirit that brought it into 
being. 

No wonder that the idea of protection thus born has at last 
prevailed over all the opposition that at times has beaten it 
back, until now it has become the settled policy of this coun- 
try, sustained by its Presidents, its courts, its Congresses, and 
by the great body of the people, until now some who enter this 
discussion from the other side take occasion for themselves and 
their fellows to disavow free trade; and occasionally comes one 
who boldly declares for protection, not merely for protection 
of the industries of his own district, but, as was done to-day 
by a Member on the other side, for protection of the industries 
of all this great country. 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that when question is made of the 
unity and solidity of the Democratic party, and it was deemed 
necessary on the other side to call a witness to prove that fact, 
the only gentleman whom it was safe to put on the stand was 
the gentleman from Penns¥lvania who has just preceded me 
[Mr. A. MircHELL PALMER], a witness whose knowledge of the 
history of the Democratic party in this House, according to his 
own statement, extends back for two weeks. He wants “a con- 
crete Democratic bill” introduced, for which the other side may 
vote, on a motion to recommit with instructions, and gives as- 
suranee of Democratic unity and solidity of front in support of 
such a bill. If he had remembered for two years back, instead 
of two weeks, he would hardly have had occasion to felicitate 
himself on the unity and solidity of that party, as manifested, 
for instance, with respect to the Vreeland currency bill. 

There is nothing new in that part of the rules we adopted the 
other day under which a bill may be moved by the minority, 
as a substitute for this bill, by means of a motion to recommit 
with instructions, when this side shall bring the bill to a vote. 

In the last Congress, when the Vreeland currency bill was 
under consideration, a rule was brought in permitting the 
minority to offer as a substitute and have a record vote on a 
bill which long before had been introduced by the then leader 
of the minority; but that bill was not offered as a substitute by 
its patron or by any gentleman on that side of the House. - 

In order that an opportunity might not be lost to our friends 
on the other side to display their unity and their solidity, a 
Member on this side moved as a substitute for that Vreeland 
bill, the bill which had been prepared and introduced in this 
House by the then leader of the minority, and which had been 
understood to express the solid and united thought of the 
minority on the important questions involved, and which Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan had extolled as the best bill before the 
House. Those who were here at that time, and indeed I had 
supposed everybody in this country, remember the way in which 
that unity and solidity was then displayed. When the roll was 
called, at the instance of the Republican who had presented 
that bill as an amendment, 4 or 5 gentlemen on the other 
side of the House voted “aye,” and 50 or 60 on the other side 
of the House voted “no,” the great body of the gentlemen over 
there voting on the measure prepared by their own leader, 
voting “ present,” and the laughter by that time was so great 
that I never did hear how the author of that bill himself voted 
upon it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen on the other side do not fully answer the ques- 
tions presented by the bill now under consideration when they 
say that they are for a tariff for revenue. If in power they 
might pass a bill for a revenue tariff. Still that would not 
answer the question now presented. The question would re- 
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main for them, “ How much revenue, what part of the total rev- 
enue to be raised, should be raised by such a bill?” 

Of the sources of revenue now drawn upon, the two principal 

of course, are internal revenue and customs revenue. 

substantial addition to the revenue must come from one 
of these sources or from some new source not yet drawn upon. 
This bill seeks a new source in an inheritance tax. 

For myself I believe that the ordinary sources of revenue 
upon which the United States has been accustomed to draw are 
sufficient for its needs, and that recourse should not be had to 
new sources until the old have proven insufficient. Almost all 
the questions presented by this bill are those of schedules and 
rates and amounts and degrees and methods, but 


ones, 


Any 


there is one 
new proposition in this bill, to establish an inheritance tax 


seemingly as part of a permanent scheme of finance, and so | 


presented it raises a question of principle. 

Unless that part of the bill is merely formal, unless is 
made merely to serve the turn of a moment, the lack of discus 
sion of it upon the part of the committee which reported it is 
somewhat remarkable. The gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, made a statement with re 


it 


of revenue, and saying that it was modeled after the New York 
inheritance-tax law, which he regarded as the best in existence. 
The leader of the minority said that in the time at his disposa! 


he had not reached any conclusion with respect to that part of | 


the bill. As far as I know, no other member of the committee 
has alluded to it. 
It is my design to discuss the nature of this tax, the reasons 


% 


which may be assigned for its establishment, the arguments for 
and against it, and the question whether, if it be a desirable 


tax, it should be imposed by the United States or by the States, 
or by the federal and also by the state governments. 

This tax was employed by the Romans, is now in use in sub 
stantially all European countries and in three-fourths of the 
States of the Union. 
England, the home of conservatism, and in Australia and New 
Zealand, the homes of experiment. It has come into the legis 
lation of our country by way of the English death duties, 
which consisted, first, of a legacy tax and later of a probate 
tax on the mass of the estate, and last of a tax on the suc- 
cession of real estate. 


In times of war or great emergency the United States Gov- | 
ernment has resorted temporarily to this tax, but until a very | 


recent date no one has ever seriously contended that it ought 


to be looked to as a permanent source of federal revenue. <A 
legacy tax was enacted in 1797 and repealed in 1802; another 


in 1862 and repealed part in 1870 and the remainder in 1872. 
A like tax was a feature of the Wilson bill of 1894, for the in- 
come thereby made taxable was expressed to include money 
which might come by way of legacy or distributive share. A 
legacy tax was imposed during the Spanish-American war and 
shortly thereafter was repealed. 

A tax of this nature was enacted in Pennsylvania in 1826. 
During the next seventy years such a tax séemed to meet with 
little favor among the several States. Some of the 
that adopted it soon repealed it, until in 1892 there were but 
nine States of the Union in which such a tax was imposed, and 
in them it was imposed only upon the passing of personal prop- 
erty. But beginning at about that time the development in 
this country of a tax of that nature has been most remarkable. 
It began as a small rate on personal property, passing to collat- 
erals, a rate that was uniform and proportional. Gradually 
that small initial rate has been increased; it has been applied 
to realty as well as personalty; it has been exacted from the 
shares of direct as well as collateral heirs; and, at least as ap- 
plied to collateral heirs, it has in many cases been made ‘pro- 
gressive instead of uniform and proportional. In the different 
States sometimes this development has been along but one of 


these lines, oftener along more than one, and sometimes along | 


all of them. 

Many States have adjusted their systems of finance so as to 
reckon on this tax. From an insignificant item it has grown 
in some of them so as to furnish 10 per cent of their revenue, or 
even more. 

That development has been of a practical sort, and not along 


theoretical lines; has been somewhat haphazard, and by no 


means logical, but has proceeded step by step at the suggestion 
of local needs and perhaps of individual whims. 

When we face a phenomenon like this it is natural to investi- 
gate its nature, its causes, and the laws which govern it; to try | 
to find a logical basis, a reason and theory, which will account 
for its existence and serve to classify its manifestations, and to | 
reduce its future development and operation to rule. 





spect to | « 
it, claiming that it was needed in order to provide $20,000,000 | 


It is in force in its progressive form in | 


States | 
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As a matter of fact this tax has come about naturally and 
easily. Wherever it may be found its existence 
counted for because the tax is needed, is not easily evaded, but | 
is easily collected and easily paid, and on the whole seems 

But now that it is definitely proposed as a permanent source 
of federal revenue, the time has come perhaps when this tax 
must be brought to book, must be tested by consti 1d by 
economical considerations. 

This tax on inheritances is not a tax on propert 
transmission of property. It has some been 
an amendment of the laws of wills and of desce 


may 





LIONS a 


vy. but on the 
times regarded as 


nts. 








Has a man the natural right to 1 as his own the property 
which he has acquired? That is undoubted. But, further, has 
the natural right to extend his ownership of that property afte 
his death, to project his power ove! beyond lif S I 
| understand to be the claim of « » gentleman who occu d the 

floor to-day. Some author Cs i e been disposed to e 

this, but the better and now the ruling opinion is that there is 

no natural right, that the right to devise and bequeath property, 
| the right to take it by st or distribution, are not rights 

reated by nature, but rights arising only out of the will of the 

State manifested by affirmative legislation or otherwise } 
-% Now, this is not a mere academic question. The answer to it 


will be found to bear on another and a very practical qu 

that whether such a tax in itself justifiable and de , 
and if that be so, upon the further question, what government 
| in this country should impose and collect such taxes? 

Even those who claim that the right to bequeath and the right 


is is 





| to inherit are natural rights admit that these rights may 

| taken away by the State at its will, thus making these ris : 
| contingent on the failure of the State to interfere. So those who 
| assert that these are natural rights and those who deny that 
| proposition meet on the common ground of the States’ inde- 
feasible control. 

If the State may withhold all the property of a decedent, it 
may withhold any part of it. He who takes under the State's 


legislation must take, and can only 
conditions the State may impose. 


rightfully take, under the 





This sort of a tax, therefore, being a tax on the devolution of 
property, and one which government has a right to impose, what 
is to be said for and against its employment? 

In the first place, the fact of the general installation of this 
tax in the States of the Union, the increasing revenues which 
come from it, the comparative absence of complaint with resp 

| to it, demonstrate its usefulness. 

In the next place, the property subject to this tax is easily 

| ascertained and the tax is easily assessed. Real estate wl is 

| subject to it is described on the public records. Pers ty 
which is subject to it ought to be upon the assessme KS 

| but if not there must pass through the probate courts and b 

| described upon their records. It was with some surprise that I 

heard a statement on this floor the other day that in one St: 

| of this Union personal property may pass and be distributed 

| under certain circumstances otherwise than through a pers | 

| representative of the deceased owner. Possibly that method 
may have answered the purpose, but in principle it must be 
| regarded as illogical and in practice as impolitie a1 sa ft 

| The facts that make this tax easy of ascertainment and as 


sessment make it easy of collection. “It is as 1 
| and to please as to and be wise.” But when 
| this tax from the point of view of the one who must pay 

see that it is a tax which it ively { 

is paid only at a time when one is receiving an accession to his 


love 


is compari 


fortune without any effort of his own, something which ] 
not earned, something to which he has no right. If his gain i 
somewhat lessened, it is still a gain, and if he expected ré 


the disappointment of a hope does not hurt like the destruction 
of a reality. 


| Such a tax does not tend to deter private enterprises. No tax 
interferes less with protective or industrial agencies 

| The estate which is taxed has been created mainly under tl 
favor of local conditions and circumstances. I d 
merely that the fortune was gathered b se it was ‘ i 
by the police or safeguarded by the laws What w 

| it in that way may be considered somewhat as 

| for the ordinary taxes which it ] 1 o1 ght t | 
property. I mean now that s has y 

| by the use of the opportunities afforded by the St a 
velopment of communities. No matter what fl ewdness 

| the energy of a man, he can not gather a fe e by ! 

| or elsewhere than under a government of law and in a 
ous society. As the fortune in large measure 

| circumstances it is just that in me measure t f 

| when all the natural rights of its owner have been subserved 
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guarded, and prot ted, sl 


the continued welfare of that government and that society 
which contributed to its existence. 

TT! 2 a tax of this sort has been justified as a “ back | 
tax,” 1 the theory that the property with reference to which 
it is to be assessed has not during the lifetime of the owner, 
especially if that property be personalty, contributed its fair 
share of XOS Che vice of that argument is that the same in- 
her ef would be levied with respect to property of one 
man who had carefully paid all the just demands of the State 
1} it i the fortune of another who had employed every 
de to « pe his just share of taxes. 

Phen, again, there is the argument of which we have heard | 
somewhat recently that such a tax may and ought to be em- 
ployed to reduce swollen fortunes. In the first place, the same 


answer just given to the argument in favor of it as a back tax 


wpplies here, and indeed it is sometimes suggested in the very 
appeals for the use of the tax to regulate fortunes. That 
answer again is that some large fortunes were accumulated | 


some dishonestly; that “we must discriminate 
fortunes well won and fortunes ill won;” 
to be protected in full and that only the 
latter should be controlled by the Government. Yet the imposi 
tion of the inheritance tax for such a purpose would fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust. 

Such a tax to be available for the purpose last suggested 
would have to be far higher than any which has yet been.made 
in any legislation. It would have to be at a rate so high as to 
the semblance of a tax. At best it would deal only with 
effects and not with causes; would touch merely the symptoms 
and not the root of the disease. 

On the other hand, there is force in the suggestion that such 
a tax 
many, and paid by the few, and that in every case where the 
tax is not felt by those who impose it there would be danger 
of excess and injustice. That objection, however, applies in 


honestly, and 
sharply between 
the former ought 


lose 


large measure to every tax that is imposed in a free country | 
is true of the | 


whose government rests on ponular suffrage. It 
ordinary property tax, that the greater part of it is paid by 
comparatively few, while it is imposed by the will of the 
many. But the final answer to this argument which must be 
made in every free country is that which was given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States when it said that 


Such an argument involves in its ultimate aspect the mere assertion 
that free and representative government is a failure, and that the 
grossest abuses of power are foreshadowed unless the courts usurp a 
purely legislative function. If a case should ever arise where an 


arbitrary and confiscatory exaction is imposed bearing the guise of a 


progressive or any other form of tax, it will be time enough to con 
sider whether the judicial power can afford a remedy by applying 
inherent and fundamental principles for the protection of the indi- 


vidual, even though there be no express authority in the Constitution 
to do so. 

That court has decided other cases by applying just such 
principles, notably that in which it held invalid a municipal tax 
for a contribution to a private manufacturing establishment. 

In the case with reference to the inheritance tax just referred 
to, the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. 8., 41), Mr. Justice 
White, in a most 
history, abstract justice, and legal validity of the inheritance tax. 

There is enough in the reasons which have been stated to 
persuade me that this tax is convenient, wise, and right. 

Now, ought this tax, if imposed at all, to be imposed by the 
United States, or by the several States, or by both the United 
States and the States? 

Substantially all the reasons that have been urged why the 
tax should be imposed at all are in their nature reasons why it 
should be imposed by the States, 

In the early cases in which the question of an inheritance tax 
came before the United States Supreme Court, it was whether 
such a tax was in violation of state constitutions—that is, the 
question was whether the State had a right to impose such a 
tax. In some of those cases the right was asserted on the 
ground that the entire right in any individual to take the prop- 
erty of a decedent was based upon the laws of the State, which 
might withhold it entirely or might grant it upon any condition 
it pleased, These decisions would warrant the argument not 
merely that the tax ought to go to the State rather than the 
United States, but that no power except the State would have 
the right to impose it; that as the inheritance or the will did 
not depend upon the law of the United States it could impose 
no condition upon the transfer of the property. That argument 
in the later case of Knowlton v. Moore was pressed upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the earlier decisions 
were cited. The court gave the question most serious and thor- 
ough consideration, and in that case, which questioned the right 


of the United States to impose such a tax, vindicated that right. 


iould in some measure contribute to | 


| by the payment of a state tax. 
| West Virginia a tax of 15 per cent can be imposed upon a legacy 
| or distribution of one-half million dollars to one who is a distant 


hat | : : ; 
mat | have for years past concurred in the conclusion that the sources 


| of revenue of distinct governments ought to be separate; that 


rould be levied necessarily 1 r > al ‘ity of cis Ton : 
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| This is true of New York and, I believe, of Ohio. 
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elaborate opinion, discussed the philosophy, | 








Yielding to that view, it still remains that the right of the 
State is primary and superior to the United States, and indeed 


| it has been held that the tax imposed by a State is collectible 


from a legacy to the United States. 

The earlier legislation which imposed a legacy tax on the oec- 
casion of the Spanish-American war seemed to recognize that 
superior claim on the part of the State by calculating the fed- 
eral tax only on the residue of the legacy after the State tax 
thereon had been collected. The bill now under consideration 
by the House does not do this. It asserts the right to impose 
the tax on the full legacy, although it may have been decreased 
For example, under the law of 


collateral relative or a stranger to the decedent. In a similar 
case this Payne bill, as I understand it, would impose a tax of 
5 per cent. That 5 per cent would be calculated upon the full 
amount of that legacy, although only 85 per cent of it would be 
due the legatee after the deduction of the state tax. 

Theoretical students of taxation and practical administrators 


as far as possible the United States, the States, and the local 
subdivisions of the States should look to different subjects of 
taxation for their revenues. In recent years much progress has 
been made in that direction. It has been the aim of enlightened 
States to assign different subjects to different taxing powers, as, 
for instance, by leaving real property wholly for the benefit of 
the counties and municipalities, leaving corporations to the States 
and local public-service monopolies to the municipalities. The 
imposition of a property tax by the State has been the cause of 
great inequality and dissatisfaction. Some of the greatest States 


My own State 
of West Virginia has made marked and considerable progress 
in the same direction. 

The giving up of the property tax for state purposes is only 
possible, however, by resorting to other and different sources of 
Among these sources, as I have already said, is that 
of the inheritance tax. In West Virginia the proceeds of that 
tax five years ago were trifling, but it now constitutes nearly 5 
per cent of the total state revenue, and in the next fiscal year 
will be nearly 6 per cent of that revenue. The state systems 
of taxation have, though slowly and with difficulty, been read- 
justed to meet this changed state of affairs. 

With respect to the subject-matter of this tax, it is true, as 
has been said, that the State keeps a record of this property, 
places a value on it, governs and controls it during the lifetime 
of its possessor, and at his death distributes that property 
through its laws to those who under those laws are entitled 
to take it. Whether the inheritance tax be considered in the 
light of compensation for this service rendered by the State, or 
whatever theory may be assigned in its justification, we see 
that the State may fairly @aim the benefit of that tax. 

The State is already in the possession and active employment 
of the machinery necessary for its imposition. 

If it is left to the several States, they may take into con- 
sideration the differing local conditions and interests which may 


| affect those States differently as to the propriety of the tax, its 


amount, and the method of its collection. 

There is only one state of affairs in which with any pro- 
priety this tax might be assigned to the United States, and that 
is in case it should be employed fog the purpose which has 
already been alluded to, of confiscating what may be supposed 
to be the excess of all fortunes h®nestly or dishonestly acquired 
beyond a certain amount to be specified by law. 

A tax of that sort, if indeed it can be called a tax, would re- 
quire the exercise of all the inquisitorial powers which have 


|} ever been employed for the collection of taxes, and hold out 


the greatest inducements for the eyasion of taxes so imposed. 
In the exercise of powers such as these, for purposes such as 
these, no State could hope to supply machinery to compete with 
that which the United States might provide and employ. 

Most of the States need the contribution to their revenues 
which is afforded by this inheritance tax. If it were taken from 
them most of them would find nowhere to turn to replace it, 
except by imposing the general taxes upon property, especially 
upon land, which, or at least part of it, is holden by the great 
body of the people, and has always been paying morg than its 
fair share of taxes. On the other hand the United States does 
not need these taxes. It is true that this strong and distin- 
guished Committee on Ways and Means of the House has prac- 
tically declared that $20,000,000 will be needed in addition to 
the customs revenues under the proposed bill, but that appre- 
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hended need is in part due to the action of the committee itself. 


It has drawn this bill with the purpose of surrendering a large | 


amount of duties which ought to be retained or be replaced by 
an equal amount raised in the same way. Whether the mem- 
bership of this House believe that this bill ought to be drawn 
for the purpose of raising revenue, or for the purpose of afford- 


ing protection to American industries, or for both, it seems to | 
me that we ought to agree that now, in the absence of war, in 
the absence of any exi i 
or abating the customs revenue or abating protection to any 
industry, or for the United States to go foraging in a field of 
taxation for which it has done nothing, but which has been 
brought into cultivation and fruitfulness by the labor and the 
pains of the several States. 

rhe unwisdom of depriving the States of revenues which 
have been thus developed by them has impressed some of thos 
who were earliest in the field in favor of the adoption of this 
tax by the United States. The gentleman from New York [ir 
Perkins], who has introduced several bills providing for such 
a tax, and after thorough investigation has discussed the gen 
eral subject with great ability and clearness, in the bill 
duced by him during the present Congress provides that any 
one subject to the United States inheritance tax who has paid 
a like tax to his State may have credit on his tax due the United 
States for the amount paid by him to the State, provided 
not more than one-half the amount of his federal tax. This pro 
vision would increase rather than lessen the objection to the 
taxation of the same subject by two different authorities. It 
might also raise a question of some importance, in view of the 
provision of the United States Constitution which would be 
applicable. 

An inheritance tax is not a direct tax, but is a duty or excise. 
Therefore, if levied by the United States, it must be levied in 
accordance with the United States Constitution, Article I, sec- 
tion 8, which requires that 


gent emergency, there is no occasion either 





it be 


all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States 

The word “uniform” in this section is not to be given the 

interpretation usually given under state constitutions, which 
would make the tax operate upon every person alike, but simply 
means that the tax shall operate uniformly throughout the 
United States. It seems doubtful whether a tax would operate 
uniformly throughout the United States, some of which States 
have inheritance taxes and some of which have not. Among the 
States which have inheritance taxes the rates, exemptions, and 
subjects of taxation differ very widely. The operation and results 
of the United States tax would be modified in each State by its 
peculiar requirements as to the inheritance tax, and would be 
only left to operate to their full extent in those States which 
might have no such tax. 
The subject of taxation is one with respect to which the 
Government of the United States and the governments of the 
several States ought to cooperate. Each, while having for its 
principal object the raising of its own revenue, should so far 
as possible respect the interests and methods of the other. If 
there ought to be comity among the States with respect to this 
important subject, much more important is it that there should 
be comity between the United States and the several States. 

I do not mean that the federal and state governments should 
cooperate in the extent of sharing the proceeds of a particular 
kind of taxation, but rather that they should cooperate in as- 
signing to each those subjects of taxation which seem particu 
arly needful or appropriate to it and with which it is particu- 
larly qualified to deal by reason of the nature of the property 
to be taxed, the familiarity of its officers and people with par- 
ticular subjects and methods of taxation, and the comparative 
ease with which such taxes might be assessed and collected. 

it has been suggested by some, and among them the distin- 
cuished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, that in- 
heritance taxes might well be imposed both by the federal and 
that such taxes are not onerous; and that 
the two systems might continue side by side. It seems clear 
to me that if this tax were definitely established by the Federal 
Government as part of its permanent system of revenue the 
inheritance taxes imposed by the different States would grad- 
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for himself the probability of this if he will consider whether 
in case the United States now had an inheritance tax and the 
States had none the latter would be at all inclined to adopt that 
system of taxation. No one, I think, could imagine that being 
done. The same reasons that would operate instantly to pre- 
vent the adoption of such a system by a State if the United 
States already had it will operate gradually to weaken and de 
stroy those taxes in the different States if the United States 
should now adopt the system. 
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man of wealth, and of the prime necessities of life he will 


probably use as much as his rich neighbor. Clearly, then, it 
would not be just to tax such articles whenever it can be 


avoided, because the tax which would be easily paid by the 
rich might fall with crushing force upon the shoulders of the 
poor. 

It is different, however, with articles which are not neces- 
saries, but can be used or not, according to the tastes of the 
particular individual. That a man who can afford to enjoy that 
which is not a necessity of life is generally able to pay a tariff 
on the article enjoyed is a safe rule to follow. 

These ideas, as a matter of course, do not contemplate any 
protection for the manufacturer, and it is my firm belief that 
he should not have any protection or favors from the Govern- 
ment which are not granted alike to every other class of citi- 
zens. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Of course some 
protection naturally results from the levying of even a very 
small and equitably arranged tariff, but such protection is inci- 
dental and can not be avoided. 

In the next place, the tariff should be levied so that it will 
induce importations rather than exclude them, for the reason 
that if we are to raise our revenue by taxing imports, then, as 
a matter of common sense, we must not put the import tax so 
high as to prohibit importations or we will have no imports to 
tax, and therefore no -.revenue, These views, when expressed 
more concisely, mean simply that I am in favor of a revenue 
tariff, and a tariff for the purpose of raising revenue only. 
Having thus expressed my views, it is perhaps unnecessary 
for me to say that the bill now before the House shall have 
my sincere and constant opposition. I shall not in the limited 
time allotted me attempt to discuss any of the schedules, ex- 
cept in a general way, and those only that affect my district. 

In the first place, I think the makers of pig iron are too highly 
protected. Undoubtedly pig iron is a proper article upon which 
to raise revenue, but very little revenue will ever be raised for 
the Government upon imports of that article so long as the rate 
of duty remains at $2.50 per ton, the amount fixed in the bill. 
Manifestly, if pig iron from foreign countries can not compete 
here with that of domestic manufacture, then none will 
brought into our ports except upon very rare occasions. Now, 
Jet us see whether it is possible for pig iron from other coun- 
tries to compete with the furnaces here. England and Germany 
ure the principal makers of iron outside of our own country. It 
is admitted that labor is cheaper in Germany than in England, 
so if any country can compete with us it would be Germany. 

The Committee on Ways and Means examined, as witnesses, 
two very prominent men in the steel and iron business in the 
United States. 
Steel Company, and Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Works. 
They were questioned particularly as to the cost of production 
of pig iron. Neither of them in their examination placed the 
cost of pig iron above $14.50 per ton, and that after allow- 
ing for the depreciation of the ore land, profits on hauling, 
profits on coke, and on every other conceivable thing. Some 
time ago the Department of Commerce and Labor sent Mr. 
George M. Pepper to Germany to study the iron and steel busi- 
ness and, among other things, to report upon the cost of the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Germany. He went to the two best dis- 

ricts in Germany, the Luxemburg district and the Dortmund 
district, and spent considerable time and labor in the study of 
conditions. - 

I gather from his report, and in this I am in accord with 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
that the average cost of the production of a ton of pig iron in 
Germany is about $14. Mr. Gary says in his testimony that 
the freight on pig iron from Germany to New York is $2.85 per 
ton. The duty provided in this bill is $2.50 per ton, making : 
total of $19.85 that it costs to produce a ton of pig iron in Ger- 
many and lay it down in this country. In addition to this, the 
iron manufacturers of this country are allowed iron ore free 
of duty in the Payne bill. Now, the present duty on iron ore is 
40 cents per ton. Ordinarily it takes 2 tons of iron ore to make 
a ton of pig iron, so that if this bill becomes a law iron ore will 
be obtainable from Cuba and other competitive markets in com- 
petition with American ore at 40 cents per ton cheaper than it 
can now be had. It does not take a scholar or a mathematician 
to see that by putting iron ore on the free list the pig-iron 
manufacturer is given an additional protection of 80 cents per 
ton of iron. Adding this to the amount of freight and duty 
on foreign iron, we have a total of $6.15. The difference in the 
original cost of production at home and abroad being about 50 
cents per ton, we have as the actual protection on every ton of 
pig iron made in this country $5.65, or practically 39 per cent. 

Speaking only from the point of view of the man who wishes 
to use the article as one upon which to raise revenue, I must 
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They were Messrs. Gary, of the United States | 


say that it is absurd to expect any considerable amount of im- 
ports with a tariff of 39 per cent on actual cost of production 
staring the importer in the face. Speaking from the point of 
view of the consumer, I say it is fundamentally wrong to allow 
the producer of this commodity, which is so largely consumed 
by the masses in the finished product of steel and iron, so much 
protection as to effectually shut out foreign competition and 
enable the manufacturer to charge for his product 39 per cent 
more than it is worth. 

If an opportunity is given to offer amendments to this bill, 
I shall certainly propose an amendment which will reduce the 
tariff on pig iron to a reasonable revenue basis. 

As to the question of the tariff on lumber, I have only to say 
that I stand with my party in its declaration that lumber should 
be upon the free list. A good deal has been said here in ad- 
vocacy of a tariff on lumber, and I regret that some of my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues have expressed themselves as favoring such 
a tax. I disagree with them. To me the pledges made in a 
party platform are binding. I was elected on a platform de- 
claring for free lumber. Nothing qualifying that declaration 
is contained in the Denver platform, and nothing qualifying it 
was said by me during the campaign. 

The people of my district indorsed 
gave me a majority of 2 to 1 over 
and his platform. It is therefore the 
well as that of my party, that I vote 
list, and if the opportunity is given me I shall surely do so. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] But, aside from party 
policy, I could not and would not vote for the lumber schedule 
contained in the bill before us. It is a fraud. It apparently 
reduces the duty on rough lumber, but, like many other things 
lone by the Republican party, it has concealed within it a 
“joker.” The proviso in paragraph 197, imposing an enormous 
countervailing duty on forest products, will effectually prohibit 
the shipment of any lumber from Canada to the United States; 
and it is admitted that Canada is the only country. that can 
even dare to compete with the American lumberman. This 


that platform when they 
my Republican opponent 
mandate of my people, as 
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| proviso was put into the bill with malice aforethought and 
be | 


with the intention, on the part of the author, to nullify as far 
as possible the seeming reduction on rough lumber. This is 
only one of the many deceptions and pitfalls contained in the 
Payne bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But I will 
not say more on this subject, as it has been magnificently 
handled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnr], 
whose splendid speech yesterday is convincing to the mind of 
any reasonable man that lumber should be upon the free list. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I believe that we should have lumber untaxed, first, because 


| it is a necessity to every man who wishes to provide a home 





| can people who were supposed to believe them. 


| sumer to pay largely more for his coffee than ever before. 


for his family; next, because I believe that by putting it upon 
the free list we will obtain the use of foreign lumber and 
thereby postpone, for a time at least, the complete destruction 
of our forests, which, it seems, can not be prevented by any 
other method. 

It was heralded to the country that the Payne bill put coffee 
on the free list. That was another delusion, a snare, placed in 
the bill to please the popular fancy, while the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee could laugh at the innocent Ameri- 
But in this, as 
in many other things, an active minority has shown up the du- 


| plicity of Republican dealing, and we find that, instead of coffee 


being free of duty, the countervailing duty will force the con- 
Al- 
ready coffee has advanced in price in anticipation of the raise 
in the tariff. This whole system of protection and deception is 
wrong and rotten from branch to root, and one of the most con- 


| vincing evidences of that fact is that the Commissioner from 


Porto Rico [Mr. LaRRINAGA] has been forced to come and beg 
for a crumb from your table of protection in order to keep alive 
the main industry of his country. You heard him say to-day 
that before his country was absorbed by this one they had a 
flourishing trade in coffee with Europe, but that as soon as we 
took possession and our tariff rates became applicable to the 
island of Porto Rico every country in Europe, except Sweden, 
where the people are not coffee drinkers, retaliated by placing ‘ 
high tariff on coffee, which ruined the Porto Rican industry. 
The same is true of Hawaii; and it is said that the industry 
is dying in Hawaii and is very sick in Porto Rico, all on ac- 
count of retaliating duties against them, caused by our selfish 
exorbitant tariff rates. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And so this good man from Porto Rico is foreed to ask Con- 
gress to place a prohibitive duty on coffee in order to overcome 
competition from Brazil. This is but an indication of whither 
we are drifting. It is madness for us to think that we can 


shut out the whole world from our markets by a tariff wall so 
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high that none may Climb over, and still expect to enjoy for our 
country the markets of the same countries which we have 
excluded from America. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
As usual, a bid has been made by the Republicans for the 
vote of the farmer. One of the largest apparent increases in 


protection contained in the bill is in agricultural products and | 


Or 


provisions. The total increase is 6.27 per cent; but, as usual, 
our friends of protective persuasion laugh in their sleeves as 
they realize that in truth and in fact this means a greater bur- 
den to the farmer, and that they are taking from him with one 
hand while they smilingly pretend to give to him with the 
other. Protection to the farmer has always beeu a thing sup- 
posed but not real; and this bill is an insult to his intelligence. 

You have not protected even one of his products beyond what 
it is now protected; but you have raised the rate on cocoa, 
chocolate, and lemons, and put them all in the farming schedule, 
so that the total increase would be more and he would be mis- 
led and deceiyed into the belief that he was, in some mysterious 
way, benefited by this bill. You have placed his cotton and 
his hides on the free list, while you tax him heavily for his 


bagging and ties, his harness and his shoes, thus delivering 
him, lock, stock, and barrel, into the hands of the manufac- 
turer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. Chairman, speaking for the cotton farmer of my district, 
the largest class of my constitutents, I wish to say that they 
are not asking for a tariff on cotton to protect them against 
foreign cotton. It is true that Russia taxes our cotton $25 per 
bale, and, according to the argument of the Standard Oil used 
to procure its outrageous protection on oil, we ought to have a 
countervailing duty equal to that levied against our cotton by 
that country. But we do not believe that the a ment of the 
Standard Oil is sound, and we of the South, who raise two-thirds 
of all of the cotton of the world, are willing that our product 
should go upon the free list, provided you deal fairly with us. 
We do not ask for your tariff protection; but we do say that 
when we compete with the world single-handed and alone, then, 
in the name of all that is just and right, it is your duty to give 
us cotton bagging and cotton ties free of duty, that we may 
cease to pay tribute in millions to the steel trust that makes 
the ties and to the manufacturer who makes the bagging. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

There is another kind of protection the cotton farmer asks 
you to give him. You know what it is, because we have told 
you time and again of it and intend to keep on telling you 
until we get it. It protection from the cotton-exchange 
gamblers that we have begged this Congress to give the cotton 
farmer. I have spoken on previous occasions in this House 
on this same subject, and now I come to you with the proposi- 
tion that if you will incorporate into this bill a provision to 
stop the gambling in cotton futures; if you will protect the 
farmer from the parasite in Wall street and in the exchanges 
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of Liverpool and New Orleans, who impoverish him by selling | 


every year ten times as much fictitious cotton as the real crop 
of the whole United States amounts to; if you will assure to 
him a fair market, free from speculation, and give to him what 
is justly his, namely, cotton bagging and ties free of duty, we 
of the South will fight our own commercial battles without the 
aid of a protective tariff. [Applause.] 

This is a sectional bill, Mr. Chairman, and the sections most 
favored are New England and the East. There the cotton goods 
are principally made; there the gloves and shoes, the hosiery 


and underwear, the clothes that we wear, and many necessities | 


of life are made. 
The Republican party promised the people last fall that if 
their party were kept in power the tariff should be reduced, 


but that promise was easily forgotten when the manufacturers | 


of New England and New York cried out for a chance to fur- 


facturer of yarn to sell his material to them cheaper by reducing 
the tariff on yarn. This gives the hosiery man protection at 
both ends of the line and enables him to plunder the American 
people accordingly. 


It is not a difficult matter to see why this is done. It is done 
because medium yarns are manufactured principally in the 
South, while hosiery is manufactured principally in New Eng 


land and the North. New England used to make practically 
all of the yarn made in this country, and so long as that con 
tinued the tariff was high; but of late years that industry has 
drifted South. From 1900 to 1905 there was a decrease of more 
than 57,000,000 pounds in the production by Massachusetts of 
medium yarns, which are woven into the print-cloth products 


of Fall River: and Rhode Island contributed a loss of more 
than 12,000,000 pounds; but in the South the increase was 
enormous. In 1900 the South produced less than 26 per cent 
of the total amount of medium yarns. In 1905 it produced 


more than 41 per cent. Figuring at this rate, the South now 
produces 53 per cent. And so we see the protection on yarn 
lessened, while the protection on hosiery increased. |Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

The Republican party has said for two years in this House, 
I know of my own personal knowledge, and, I presume, from 


is 


time immemorial, that the tariff was to protect the werking 
man and his labor. 
Now, there were 63,725 people in this country last year 


making yarn; yet this Republican party comes along and says 
that they do not need any protection, do not need as much as 
they have, and takes away some from them, giving it to the 
man who is making print goods, underwear, hosiery, and so 
forth, regardless of the result to the yarnmen employed in this 
business. 

The man who has been accustomed to buy stockings and socks 
at 25 cents per pair may now have the privilege, thanks to the 
Republican party, of paying 20 per cent more. The silk 
ings worn by the rich women and the ballet dancer seem to be 
immune from attack by the Republicans, but the cotton stock 
ings of the wife of the ordinary citizen must bear the burden of 
taxation for the United States Government. [Applause.] I 
have received a letter on this subject, which I will read here to 
show that the merchants of the country think as I do about this 
hosiery schedule : 


stock- 





I am writing you in reference to the tariff I notice from the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Honse of Representatives that they 
have incorporated in the proposed tariff bill, in the interests of «: 
mestic manufacturers, largely increased rates on cotton hosiery and 
women’s leather gloves. ‘This is going to be a great hardship on the 
masses, as already, as I understand it, we have a 60 per cent duty on 
hosiery, and the proposed increase makes it SO per cent This will har 
the successful selling in the future of any 25-cent hosiery, and will 
give an opportunity to the domestic manufacturer to put a very much 
inferior hose upon the people to what they are now receiving rhe 
present rate is high enough to pay liberal wages to the operatives and 
a generous profit to the manufacturer, as shown by the latest gover: 
ment census, 

I would urge upon you to avoid this raise for the interests of our 
people in this section, who are great users of popular-priced hosiery 

As to gloves, there are very few women’s leather gloves manufactured 
in this country. Most of the gloves manufactured here are for men 
only. At present, gloves not over 14 inches are taxed according to 
length. In schmaschen, $1.75 to $2.75 per dozen; in lamb suede, $2.50 
to $3.50: in lamb glacé, $2.50 to $4.50; and in kid, $3 to $4.75 per 
dozen; while under the new code the rates are uniform, ranging from 
$4 to $9.60 per dozen, according to length. Manifestly these rate 
are prohibitory and intended to be so. Congress should unquestionably 
consider the consumers as well as the manufacturers, and I would urge 


upon you to do what you can to defeat this proposed in¢ 

And I want to say right here that the man who wrote that 
letter is at the head of a large department store; his business 
ability and his integrity are above question. 


rease 


The only excuse for this high-handed proceeding of the 
Ways and Means Committee is given in the following very few 
| words of the chairman of that committee on this floor in his 


ther rob those same people under the guise of a protective | 


tariff. As a consequence we find that woolen goods cost as 


much as they ever did; but worse than that, cotton goods and | 


gloves are to cost vastly more by the time the Republican 
party gets through raising the tariff, after promising to lower it. 

To illustrate the cotton-goods schedule and its iniquities, and 
to show how this bill is drawn in favor of the rich and against 
the poor, I call your attention to the fact that the common 
grades of hosiery, such as the ordinary man buys for his wife 
and children, have been raised fully 20 per cent. Such hosiery 
is made principally in New England, and is manufactured out 
of the medium grades of yarn. Now, these makers of hosiery 
are given, not only an increase of 20 per cent in the tax which 
they shall be authorized to collect from the people, but they 
are actually allowed to prey upon the manufacturer of yarn 
to the extent of $28,454.78. In other words, this bill gives them 
20 per cent additional tariff protection, and forces the manu- 
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speech on this bill on March 22. He said: 
STOCKINGS. 

Then, there is an increase of duty on stockings that are shaped on a 
machine to the conformation of the foot. We did it after hearing a good 
deal of evidence and after carefully considering it, and came to the con 
ciusion that if we wished to continue the manufacture of our own 
ladies’ hose we must give an additional protection to our manufacturers 
So we increased this duty. I understand the ladies are forming an or 
ganization. I hope no Member of the House will be intimidated by any 
such organization. I hope they will be able to make their peace at 
home and abroad when this question is under discussion. I am sure 
they will if they will carefully study the evidence and present the argu- 
ments from the facts presented to the committee. 


As against the statement of the chairman of the committee 
that additional protection was necessary in order that the 
ladies’ hose might continue to be manufactured in this country, 
I place the statement of the New England Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which I have received by mail and which convinces me 
that these hosiery manufacturers need no protection; for 
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whenever you can get any considerable number of New Eng- 
land people to say that New England industry has protection 
enough and over, then I take it that no living man will doubt 
it, for they nre as nearly “ protection mad” in that part of 
the country of which Boston is the hub as men can well be. 
[Laughter and applause.}] The communication concerns itself 


with both hosiery and gloves; but I will not read the part 
pertaining to gloves, as it is not being particularly discussed 
by me: 

A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE TARIFF ON HOSIERY 


AND GLOVES. 


of | ness men, over 500 in number, engaged in selling dry goods 


in retail and wholesale stores throughout New England. In every 
community a dry goods store is well known, and the dealer, in serving 
a large clientage feels the pulse of the trade and learns the temper 
of the customers regarding t goods they buy. This experience enables 
them to know positively whether or not the public are satisfied with 
the goods and with the prices they have to pay. 

The tariff has a most important influence both on the nature of 
the goods and their prices, and ig therefore a matter of vital interest 
both to us as dealers and to our customers. 

We believe that our experience enables us to form not only an in- 
telligent opinion on that portion of the tariff relating to the merchan- 
dise we sell, but an unselfish one as well, for the following reason: 
We are essentially distributers of goods either in a retail or wholesale 
capacity and g¢ a profit on the merchandise whatever the price, 
whether it is increased or diminished by a greater or lesser tar#f. 

We believe that in general the Dingley tariff now in force is high 
enough to afford ample portection to manufacturers and a generous 
scale of wages to their employees; that any further increase in the 


| 
| 


The New England Dry Goods Association is a representative body | 
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imported, while the growth of the domestic output has advanced at the 
rate of over 60 per cent. According to the government census, the 
percentage of foreign hosiery used in America amounted to 5.4 per cent 
of the total hosiery sold, and in 1905 it had decreased to 5.1 per cent. 

We believe the American manufacturers need have little concern re- 
garding the wages they must pay their operatives. The prosperity of 
their industry and the little competition they get from abroad, as 
shown by figures we cited, proves their capacity to pay good wages and 
derive a fair profit themselves. It may be safely left to the trades 
unions to secure good wages for the operatives, as they are not at all 
backward in this respect. We believe that if a census were taken of 
the hosiery mills that a large number—in fact, the majority—are en- 
tirely satisfied with the present tariff, and that the petition now before 
the Ways and Means Committee is the work of a few who are specially 
interested. 

The official government figures prove that the American manufac- 
turers are getting control of the entire domestic hosiery market, and 
the rapidity of their growth constitutes indisputable evidence that the 


| tariff which favors them is more than ample. 


We notice a very marked increase in the amount of domestic-fash- 
joned hosiery used, which is particularly in competition with German 
goods. The improvement in the American product is in a large part 
due to this very competition, which is both stimulating and instruc- 


| tive. It is a satisfaction to us to know that for the past eighteen 


years, while the output of American manufacturers has increased from 


| $19,162,206 toe over $50,000,000, as estimated by the manufacturers 
| themselves, the importation of foreign ‘thosiery has varied but little 


rates would, first, exclude or greatly lessen the importation of mer- | 


chandise that is now 


coming from abroad. Second, the exclusion 
of such goods 


would deprive customers of merchandise they 


want, | 


would force them to take inferior American substitutes which they do | 


not want, would deprive the Government of necessary 
eliminate competition with the foreigner which is beneficial to the 
American manufacturer. Third, the importation of a fair amount 
of superior foreign goods——and they would not be imported unless they 
were superior at the price—forms a constant object lesson to the 
experienced American manufacturer. 

The presence of imported goods has been a great stimulus and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the vast improvement in domestic 
manufactures. ‘To eliminate or lessen this beneficial influence would 
be a detriment to the manufacturers themselves, and would increase 
the cost of living for the masses, which is quite high enough to-day. 
It would tend to create a monopoly in some branches of manufacturing, 
bringing in its train all the baneful abuses characteristic of monopo- 
lies, which are too numerous to mention. This tendency toward mo 
nopoly is well manifested by the petition of certain groups of manu- 
facturers who, though their industries are amply protected by the pres- 
ent tariff, are asking for a still higher schedule, and whose action in so 
doing springs either from greed or fear that the existing rate may be 
lowered unless they ask for an increase. The manufacturers of hosiery 
and gloves may be taken to illustrate the above contention. 4 

HOSIERY. 

Some manufacturers of fashioned hosiery have petitioned for a gen- 
eral increase of 20 per cent over the present schedule. On page 4750 
of the tariff hearings they state as follows: “A careful census of the 
hosiery mills of this country shows the desperate condition of this 
craft; almost without exception a week not exceeding four days is 
prevailing and in many cases three days a week is the true state of 
affairs You therefore can readily understand the serious necessities of 
the industry, due entirely to the low cost of labor and materials in 
Germany, the keenest competitor for American cotton-hosiery trade.” 

This statement is positively at variance with the facts, as the ma- 
jority of hosiery mills throughout New England and, indeed, the great 
majority of well-known hosiery mills of the country, are working full 
time and with a full complement of help. very Industry has been af- 
fected by the recent depression, but to ascribe dullness in the hosiery 
trade to insufficient protection is an evidence either of an attempt to 
deceive by taking advantage of temporary calamity to prove a gen- 
eral condition, or it is a manifestation of inexcusable weakness that 
deserves the contempt and opposition of every fair-minded 
the land. 

Although ,the Dingley tariff to-day gives the American manufacturers 
an advantage of about 65 per cent over the foreigner, yet their com 
mittee asks for an increase of between 15 and 20 per cent more, and 
justifies their position by making various assertions regarding this 
iigher 20 per cent rate to give them the profit to which they are en 
titled In other words, they want Congress to enable them to tax the 
American people 20 per cent for their hosiery to equalize the diffe: 
ential between the cost of manufacturing abroad and the cost of manu 
facturing in this country, or else they must “reduce wages,” to use 
their own words. Can they explain why, in the face of such condi 
tions, the production of hosiery in the United States between 1900 and 
1905 increased 60 per cent, according to the official report of the Gov- 
ernment Census Bulletin 74. The amount of men’s half 
factured in 1900 was $11,051,244. In five years this increased 58 per 
cent, to $17,488,914. Ladies’, children's, and infants’ hosiery, in 1900, 
amounted to $16,205,572; in 1905, to $26,152,043, showing an increase 
of 61 per cent. In the words of Mr. Edward Stanwood, the government 
expert, “‘the product reached the prodigious number of 530,232,756 
pairs in 1905.” 

Do such figures as these substantiate the assertion that the hosiery 
business is in a desperate condition? Does it seem plausible that an 
industry would thrive and increase at such a rate unless it is profitable 
to those engaged in it? Unfortunately, the census can furnish no 
later figures than 1905; but were the report of the banner years 1906 
and 1907 available, when no manufacturer in the country could meet 
the demands made upon him, we are confident that the figures would 
prove even more conclusively the marvelous growth of this already 
highly protected industry, and the futility of asking more aid from 
the American people in the shape of an extra tax of 20 per cent. 

How have the imports of hosiery increased during this period from 
1900 while the country was increasing in population? In 1890 the 
imports of foreign hosiery from Germany, which constitute practically 
95 per cent of all that is shipped to this country, amounted to $6,604,- 
835: in 1900, $4,016,485; in 1908, $6,645,570. 

These figures are from the official consular report. 


revenue, would 


less 


hose manu- 


During twenty 


years there has been scarcely any increase in the amount of hosiery 


| 


| bill. 


from year to year and scarcely increased at all. Speaking for our- 
selves and our customers, we are postively opposed to any further ad- 
vance in the tariff rates on hosiery. 
Respectfully, 
THE NEW ENGLAND Dry Goops ASSOCIATION. 

Pr. S.—This petition was prepared by a representative tariff com- 
mittee and read at a meeting of the association on March 16, when 295 
members were present. It was unanimously adopted. 

J. C. B. Smitu, President. 

55 BeprorD Street, Boston, Mass. 

Another industry of the Sonth which seems to have incurred 
the displeasure of the Ways and Means Committee is the cotton- 
seed oil industry. How it ever happened to have any protection 
at all is a mystery to me, but it did have some protection under 
the Dingley Act. It will have none whatever under the Payne 
bill. The oil used to lubricate the machinery that runs the mill 


-is protected as highly as ever, because it is produced by the 


Standard Oil Company. The tax on the machinery, the tax on 
the bagging and ties used on the linters, all are taxed as heavily 
as ever and all are used in the production of cotton-seed oil, 
which itself must have no tax to protect it. Why this discrimi- 
nation? Why make fish of one class of producers and fowl of 
another? It is only another evidence of the fact that the pro- 
tective policy is born of greed and fed upon discrimination, chi- 
canery, and unfairness. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
The fact that an increase in tariff on a given article reduces 
the revenue of the Government instead of increasing it is strik- 
ingly shown in this bill. Although the average rate of increase 
in the whole bill is 1.56 per cent, the revenue to be derived is so 
inadequate that $20,000,000 will have to be raised by an inherit- 
ance tax, and a bond issue of $250,000,000 is authorized by the 
As concrete examples of the folly of raising revenue by 
levying exorbitant tariff rates, I mention Schedules E, J, and N. 
In Schedule E—sugar, molasses, and manufactures of—the 


| duty is increased twenty-six one-hundredths per cent, while the 


estimated revenue is reduced $509,197.73. 
In Schedule J—flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of—the 


| duty is increased sixty one-hundredths per cent, while the esti- 


citizen in | . 
| while the 


mated revenue from the schedule is reduced $186,051.81. 

In Schedule N—sundries—the duty is increased 3.99 per cent, 
estimated revenue from the schedule is reduced 
$2,169,169.73. This is an unanswerable argument against ex- 


| cessive tariff rates. 


In spite of this, however, the Republican party is so anxious 
to break its promise to the people, and so solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the already protected interests, that it has actually raised 
every schedule in the tariff law except five, as is shown by the 
following table, which I will read: 


| 








Payne | Dingley | Redue-| In- 
bill. | bill. tion. crease. 
Perct. | Perct. | Per a} Per et. 
A. Chemicals, oils, and paints.........---. 28.48 | mes 4 -- O06 tiie 
B. Earthenware and glassware__...-..---.| 52.13 al Cscistersitinel 0.32 
©. Metals, and manufactures of___....__-| 36.15 36.96 tae 
D. Wood, and manufactures of_-_--. ion 10. 42 16703 GR Bicciwabilin 
>. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures | 
Or tiniteciettinntniriinenietneaiiiadéimmambeniedl 61.3 GS t..<usased | -26 
F. Tobacco, and manufactures of__.__--- 104.3 104.41 | ee 
G. Agricultural products and provisions. 39.08 BOVE Wcwecase 6.27 
i. Spirits, wines, and other beverages_-_ 74.92 RID Si csetetntand 3.74 
I. Cotton manufactures__................ 0.27 GED lecemenen 3.98 
J. Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures 
QGetinencccinbitatiitewtinpacatdumnednentnees 45.98 8 = .60 
K. Wool, and manufactures of_.......... | 59.40 60 .02 62 wihessnlicintins 
L. Sik and slik @00ds.........ncecccess 54.17 ia .93 
M. Pulp, papers, and books......._.._.__| 25.35 A cmnen 4.01 
N. Sundries__..__. Gunchtbielinnatibdisieiat aie | 96.26] 22.97 [7 3.98 
ait eeintienninbsiieiiadiates | 45.72 ey ee. 1.56 
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The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] the other day 





said that he would like to see a Democratic bill on the tariff, | 


just to see what it would look like. I say to you, gentlemen, 
to-night, throw down the bars upon the offering of amendments 
to this bill and we will get enough men from your side to show 
you what a Democratic tariff bill looks like. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But you will not allow us to offer amend- 
ments. You have the power, by reason of your numbers, and 
you are going to force the House to take this bill, with only 
such amendments as the committee sees fit to offer. The servil- 
ity of the members of the Republican party in this House in 
allowing themselves to be run over and bossed by the Republican 
leaders, who, in turn, are themselves run over and bossed by 


the trusts, is but the natural outcome of a policy which educates | 


men to look to the Government for subsidies and protection 
instead of relying upon their own energy and manhood. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoNewortH] also said on this 
floor last week in discussing this measure that the Republican 
party, in this bill, was keeping faith with the American people, 
and that it was now “ here to deliver the goods.” 


So many varying and conflicting statements have been made | 


here by Members of his party as to the ultimate effect of this | 


bill that it is a difficult matter, from their statements, to say 
just what ‘“‘the goods” are to which the gentleman from Ohio 
alludes. 
longer exists, for there we see what the goods are, and to whom 
they are to be delivered. We see that protection has been de- 
livered to the manufacturers from both ends of the line; and 
where protection worth millions was not enough, the Treasury 
itself must suffer for their benefit. We see that to them has 
been delivered from the Treasury $344,511.98 in free iron ore; 
$842,113.89 in free coal; $3,284,521.01 in free hides; and 
$28,454.78 in reductions on cotton yarn; while millions have 
been delivered out of the earnings of the people through the 
increase in rates on socks, stockings, cotton goods, soap, earthen 
ware and glassware, manufactures of sugar and molasses, silk 
goods, pulp, paper, books, and numerous other articles. 

The *“‘ goods delivered” to the people are higher prices for 
clothes, coffee, tea, soap, pepper, spices, cocoa and chocolate, 
hosiery, gloves, books and paper, articles made of sugar and 
molasses, articles made from hemp, jute, and flax, lemons, per- 
fumery, and practically everything else that a human being 
could possibly want. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The “ goods delivered ” to the Standard Oil Company wre the 
same outrageous countervailing duty of 100 per cent to 250 per 
cent, which has made it the most gigantic trust of all times, 
and has placed in the hands of a few men enough money to 
create a panic in the country whenever it suits them to with- 
hold it from the channels of trade. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

The “ goods delivered” to the brewers and distillers are im- 
munity from any higher revenue tax on whisky and beer, while 
the raise in tea and coffee is enormous, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

There are 14 schedules in the tariff bill; 9 of them have been 
raised, while but 5 of them have been lowered. The total raise 
in this bill over and above the rates of the Dingley bill amounts 
to 1.56 per cent; this in the face of the fact that every Repub- 
lican orator in the country was telling the people during the 
campaign last summer that their party intended to reduce the 
tariff. tut they contend they have put many things on the 
free list, and so they have. 

That free list is wonderfully and fearfully made, and will, no 
doubt, be a great consolation to the misguided American citizen 
who voted the Republican ticket last fall upon the idea that 
by so doing he would help to reduce his living expenses. If, 
after this bill becomes a law, he becomes worried because his 
socks cost him 20 per cent more than they used to, he can con- 
sole himself with the thought that arsenic is on the free list. 
If he takes enough of the latter, the lack of the former will be 
immaterial. 

He need not worry because lemons are taxed out of all reason. 
for on the free list are ipecac and nux vomica, either one of 
which will effectually kill an appetite for lemons, or anything 
else. [Laughter and applause. |] 

His coffee will cost him more than it does now, but he will re- 
joice to find that asafetida is on the free list. 
applause. ] 


Lead pencils for the school children will be higher, but why | 


worry about that when no tax is required on balm of Gilead? 

Ladies’ gloves will cost more, but leeches can be imported 
free, if any should be needed to supply the place of those who 
manufacture the gloves. 


But when we look at the bill itself the difficulty no | 


{Laughter and | 
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Tea and cocoa will be almost prohibitive in price, but manna, 
which has been free since the day when the children of Israei 
wandered in the wilderness, is still on the free list, thanks to 


a generous Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

Fret not, dear people, because.soap is going to cost 5 cents 
per pound more than it does now, for on the free list are ashes 
and lye, which the Republican party seems to think are good 


enough for the poor man’s toilet. 

Perfumery and cologne are raised in price, but rags are still 
upon the free list. A few years more of so-called * Republican 
prosperity,” such as we have had for the past two years, and 
rags will be the most prominent article in the wardrobe of all 
but the protected classes and their satellites. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

If woolen and cotton goods a high, that is noth 
ing, for kindling wood is on the free list; and if any voter wants 
tea for breakfast and can not have it because of the exorbitont 
tax levied by this bill, he may turn to the free list and find 
there, to his unutterable joy, that 
weeds have been magnanimously freed of import taxes by the 
great Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, that this bill will enrich the wealthy at the 
expense of the poor no sane man can doubt, and it seems to 
me that the one idea kept steadily in view by the Ways and 
Means Committee in framing this bill was that 


re still sky 


tobacco stems and sen 


To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
taken away even that which he seemeth to have 
[Great applause on the Democratic side. ] 


Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, the importance of the dis- 
posal of the tariff legislation under consideration by the passage 
of the bill presented by the Ways and Means Committee in its 


present form, or as it may be deemed best to change it, can 


hardly be overstated. It is important because the industries 
of a great Nation are standing and waiting for the decision of 
Congress, 

Only recently an official high in this Government stated to 


me that it was a conservative estimate that the production of 
the country was being curtailed to the extent of $20,000,000 per 
day, and would continue to be curtailed to that extent until the 
tariff question was settled. 

After listening for two days to the exhaustive statements of 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee |Mr. Payne] 
on the nature and provisions of this bill, and followed by what 


the minority leader [Mr. CLARK] said about it, I am convinced 
that the pending tariff bill is a Republican measure; that it is 
built along the lines of protection and within the promises of 
the Republican national platform, with a few exceptions, nota 
bly, the pulp, paper, and lumber industries, aga inst i 
schedules I feel it is my duty to make a most gorous protest, 
although the measure as a whole has, and will have, my support. 
There are rates in the woolen schedule that I believe shouid 
be adjusted, as they affect disadvantageously a great wiustry 
in this country, on which I hope to speak later. , 
The most notable departure from the principles of protection 
as laid down in the Republican platform are in the pul | 
and lumber schedules. These appear to me to approach ‘ 
to the declarations in the Den ratic platform, for t tn 
that when the Democratic platform was written the Demo 
cratic party, having no use for that part and parcel of the 
original thirteen States of this Union iow the State of 
Maine—that had been handing out Republican majorities to 
presidential candidates for the past half a century, struck at 


her leading industries—pulp, paper, and lumber—and declared 
that these especially and above all others should be free listed 
Maine, while not the leading, is one of the leading pulp and 


paper States in this Union. It is estimated that there are 


$50,000,000 of capital invested in plants within the State The 
industry was started in Maine as early as 1731 by Samuel 
Waldo, a Boston merchant, who contracted to build paper 
mill on the Presumcook River at Falmouth, and about the same 
time a paper mill was built at Stroudwater, also in Falmonth 


Through various stages the industry has progressed to its 
present importance, developing the water powers of the State 
and manufacturing into a finished product a portion of the 
enormous annual production of Maine’s forests, which raw ma- 
terial was formerly almost wholly shipped beyond the borders 
of the State to be made into a finished product elsewhere. 

More impressive and more important than the capital invested 
or the great plants constructed are the towns that have been 
built up and the villages created by the paper makers. All 
around the great plants the paper makers have built their 
homes—the homes of an industrious and contented people—and 
it is in their behalf more than any other interest that I want to 
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| 


make my appeal to you, as it was to them that you made your | 
appeal in November. 

The promoters of pulp and paper plants have in many in- | 
stances sought out undeveloped water powers back in the for- 
points for the establishment of plants. The 
paper makers have followed the plants and invested their all 
in many cases by building their homes in these single-industry 


pla es, 


ests as desirable 


a) 
Llong 


of these homes have been built | 
schoolhouses. The small trader has opened his 
the money of the small investor and the accumulated 
savings of the many in the savings banks have been loaned out 
to the home builders and the traders in these paper towns, all in 


with the building 
and 


1 1 
churches 


store ; 


full confidence that the great Republican party would not turn | 
in a day or a night on an industry that has grown up 


S ? 
its back 


under protection, causing it to be curtailed and perhaps 

suspended, resulting in the home being rendered valueless and 

the investment being scaled. 
The ll not there, 


its 


loss will but it will reach out to the 
farmer in the surrounding country who has found a market 
for the products of his garden, his field, and his wood lot. Let 
Congress be careful how it lays its heavy hand on these indus- 
tries, laying them open to foreign competition, for that same 
hand will rest far heavier on the home builder and all those 
that go with him .and follow in his trail. 

Let not Congress drive the paper makers into Canada and 
render valueless the homes that they have built in the United 
States, for if the proposed change in the pulp and paper sched- 
ules accomplishes anything or anywhere near what is predicted 
for it, it will of necessity transfer a great portion of the paper- 
making business from the United States to Canada. 

Already American investors of large means have accumulated 


stop 


vast territories of timber lands within Canada’s domains, and | 


are only waiting favorable opportunity to construct pulp and | measure, of years of experience and careful observation by that 


paper plants upon them for the purpose of supplying the Ameri- 
can market, which will at once strike a heavy, if not a fatal, 
blow to American industries in this same line and destroy the 
investments of the home builders of the United States. 

Let us not forget that one home builder here is worth to us 
what ten would be in Canada, for here they build up communi- 
ties and contribute in taxes, and by their personal presence aid 
in the support and maintenance of the Government. 

I have seen in recent years a prospective city spring into 
existence in the wilderness of northern Maine, composed of 
these same home-building paper makers. Where but a few 
years ago there was but a single farmhouse located by a 
lonely stream, now there is a prosperous community of several 
thousand people and vast development of water power. 

At Rumford Falls like results, only perhaps more extensive, 
long took place. Like communities are springing into 
existence and activity in several other places in the State of 
Maine. 

It in the development of the water powers and the manu- 
facture of the raw products of the forest that the future of 
the State lies, While the State was settled early, development 
has not been as rapid as in some other sections of the country. 

In the northwesterly portion of the State there lies an em- 
pire within itself and an unbroken wilderness containing 
enormous natural resources in undeveloped water power and 
forests, whose annual production is far in excess of the amount 
being utilized at the present time. Great guantities of wood 
products go to waste annually through rot, blow downs, and 
fire, the true development and conservation of which territory 
is almost entirely dependent upon the advent of the paper 
makers, the development of the water -powers, the manufacture 
of the products of the forest, and the building up of commu- 
nities, which will result in the building of railroads and the 
development of the territory and the resulting development of 
the State generally. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] in his remarks 
stated that there was a lack of information about the industry 
in Maine, I will submit the following: According to the lgtest 
official records of Maine—those of 1906, relating to the pulp and 
paper industry 
lishments. Ground wood pulp was made at 20, sulphite pulp 
at 13, and soda pulp at 5. *aper was made at 19 of the estab- 
lishments, pulp boards at 3, and leather boards at 3. 

Paper in its different forms was made at 31 of these different 
establishments, and the daily output of these 31 mills was 
1,940,000 pounds of ground wood pulp, 1,424,000 pounds of sul- 
phite pulp, and 580,000 pounds of soda pulp, a total of 3,918,000 
pounds. 

There were 


ago 


is 


20 


establishments or 28 mills where paper in its 


various grades was manufactured, including paper boards and 
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| Manila paper 


| News and bag paper 
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there were within the State 3S different estab- | 
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leather boards. 
mills was— 


The classification of the daily output of the 28 


Pounds. 


1, 430, 000 
294, 000 
270, 000 
318, 000 
164, 000 
100, 000 

70, 000 
54, 000 


I: I ie ciccticcitnitnissiceeestiitaliadeensiiciaitiaihaniledilagicabtaiadigitihinsabitaliiaas 
a i aaa ce el 
News and manila paper 
Book and white paper 


IR GUNIID. SUC I oi certscccistt sen ttiinntnindiiencttnspemibesiaieitiemaegeliain 
Manila, wrapping, and bag paper 


Manila, book paper, coating, and envelope paper___..-~.... 280, 000 
| Wrapping and miscellaneous paper_-.....-.~-.--......... 38, 000 
I ia tliat lalate mac tale aeaal ei ii 97, 000 


13, 000 


Seine & Giliy : Cate OB atc niticnttnntsiatinitnthtimnttillaiiiltess 8, 128, 000 

The same census shows that, in round numbers, 334,000,000 
feet of spruce was used in the mills, of which 20,000,000 feet 
was Canadian spruce; that of the Maine spruce used 32,000,000 
feet was edgings; that in the mills 8,606 people were employed, 
receiving $4,820,268 per year; that a total value of the annual 


| product of the industry was $34,617,666. 


Undoubtedly those that were indirectly employed in connec- 
tion with the industry, as men in the woods, and so forth, 
would bring the total number employed up to nearly, if not 
quite, 15,000 people, while the total number dependent on the 
industry conservatively estimated is not less than 60,000 
people. 

Since the census of 1906 pulp and paper mills have been 
enlarged and new ones constructed, so that the amount of the 
men, labor, wages, and output of the mills is considerably in 
excess of the amount indicated in the state census of 1906, 
which clearly illustrates the extent and the vast importance of 
this industry in the State of Maine. 

Under the Dingley tariff law, which was the result, in a 


distinguished citizen of Maine, the late Nelson Dingley, the in- 
dustry has progressed by steady strides, and, while adequately 
protected, yet it has never produced excessive profits to the 
investors. In many instances the entire earnings have gone 
into the development of the plants, with resulting benefit to the 
State, rather than being distributed in dividends. In view of 
these conditions I firmly believe that it is in the best interests of 
all that the schedule of the Dingley tariff act should be re- 
enacted in this measure. 

I am well aware that the great cry that has gone up all over 
this country in favor of the conservation of the forests has had 
much to do with the demand for a lowering of tariff rates. If 
the tariff rates result in the closing of our mills and the land- 
owner and the farmer lose the market for his timber and his 
wood, our forests will increase in some localities, while in others 
they would not. 

Good prices for lumber products make the landowner more 
eareful of the manner in which his land is cut. Forty years 
ago, when prices were low, there was needless waste in the 
operation of timber land. To-day the landowner, as a rule, 
throws every safeguard possible around the method of cutting 
his land. The paper companies cut in a manner that will insure 
the continued reproduction by their forests. The farmer and 
the small timber-land owner look upon his wood lot and his 
tract as he does upon his bank account. 

The Chief Forester of the United States, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
in a recent communication to Hon, Sereno E. Payne, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, declared that he did not 
believe that the removal of the present duty would in any way 
tend to conserve the forests. 

As bearing upon this same proposition, I ask leave to have 
inserted in the Recorp, in connection with my remarks, a com- 
munication from the Hon. Edgar E. Ring, forest commissioner 
of Maine, to myself, under date of March 15, 1909—as I believe 
this statement to be of the greatest importance—as there is no 
more careful, conscientious public official in our State or this 
country than Mr. Ring, who has given long and careful study 
to forestry questions, and his communication, for that reason, I 
believe, is entitled to great weight. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
OrFficr oF LAND AGENT AND Forest COMMISSIONER, 
Augusta, March 15, 1909. 
FRANK BE. GUERNSFY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The statements which are being made in the public press 
to the effect that the removal of the duty on pulp and paper would be 
of great benefit to the forests of Maine, if true, must mean the abandon- 

and paper industry of this State. I feel it my duty 
sioner to say that I am not in accord with those 


Hon. 


ment of the pulp 

as forest commis 

sentiments. 

| Since the advent of the pulp and paper industry in Maine, covering a 
riod of less than twenty years, the system of handling our forest 

fands has been completely revolutionized. Prior to ten years ago in 
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cutting logs In the woods, it has been demonstrated by actual tests and 
measurements that only from 60 to 65 per cent of the volume of the 
lumber trees actually cut was saved and utilized for lumber purposes, 
while since that riod on account of the paper industry it has been 
demonstrated by later measurements and experiments that from 80 to 
85 per cent of the volume of the lumber trees is actually utilized, and 
what is of far greater importance is the fact that crooked, seamy, and 
defective trees, as well as all of the undersized trees formerly cut and 
destroyed in swamping roads and in making yards and landings are 
now all utilized. 

Prior to the advent of the paper business forest lands were valued 
only for what they would produce in what was commonly known as 
“saw logs,”’ and in consequence the low or danp lands as well as the 
semibarren lands, together with large areas composing the wooded 
acreage included in farm lands, were practically worthless. As a re- 
sult of the paper industry very many thousands of acres in both the 
settled as well as the unsettled portions of the State now have large 
intrinsic value. Under the former conditions, with these lands re- 
garded as worthless, little or no care was exercised in preventing them 
from being burned or destroyed, there being no public sentiment in | 
favor of fire protection or conservation. It is well known that the 
value of this class of lumber is naturally much less, comparatively, per 
thousand feet than the larger and maturer lumber of the deep forests, 
yet, as stated, under present conditions it is valuable; but should the 
duty be removed and the low- priced virgin lumber of Canada be of- 
fered in competition, it would again render these lands comparatively 
worthless until after a long series of years—so long, in fact, that it 

would be very difficult or impossible to obtain sufficient financial aid to 
save these lands from destruction by fire. 

Under present conditions sentiment in this State is rapidly growing 
in favor of fire protection and conservation, as demonstrated by the 
fact that a bill about to become a law in this State provides for $60,000 
per annum for the purpose of fire protection alone, and the widest 
code of fire laws that the State has been able to compile from the ex- 
perience not only of itself, but of all of the other lumber States and 
Canadian provinces, as far as the facts could be learned, have been 
enacted, and public sentiment demands their full enfore ement. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that while the pulp and paper 
plants of the State of Maine are actually obiaining a considerable quan- 
tity of lumber from the provinces of Canada, one of the main objects in 
so doing is to conserve our own forest products, as demonstrated by the 
fact that fully one-half of the whole territory of Maine has never as 
yet produced one single log for pulp and paper production. I refer to 
the St. John River drainage, where the same wanton system of lumber- 
ing, although possibly in a somewhat lesser degree, is being followed 
as was followed through the long period from 1860 to 1900. Were this | 
territory fully developed for lumbering by means of proper railroad con- 
nections or water facilities, it is safe to assert that, conservatively 
managed, as the paper companies are endeavoring to do to-day with the 
best knowledge obtainable, it would supply the entire demand for all the 
mills now located in Maine indefinitely. With the advantage of the 
present protective duty, public sentiment will undoubtedly continue to 
grow, and the widest methods that cur scientists can produce will be 
adopted for the increase in production, as well as preservation of our 
forest areas; while, on the other hand, should we at this critical state 
get a complete setback on account of these duties being removed, I fear, 
and fear greatly, that interest but recently awakened for forest con- 
servation would shortly die out, financial aid from the State for fire 
protection would be withdrawn, the carelessness and indifference of 
former years would be resumed, disastrous forest fires would follow, and 
the State greatly injured instead of benefited. 

In conclusion, I wish to state, and to make it as emphatic as possible, 
that the removal of duty upon the pulp and paper products, so far as 
Maine is concerned, would work a great injury and no possible benefit. 
In this opinion I am borne out by the sentiment of men who, like myself, 
have been making a study for many years of the actual forest condi- 
tions of the State of Maine. 

Epcar E. RING, 


Yours, very truly, 
Forest Commissioner. 


At the present time the great and the absorbing question 
is the proper protection and conservation of our forests for 
our own good and the generations yet to come, and I hope the 
public opinion, as now directed, will continue; yet I can recall 
that within a decade the correspondents, magazine writers, and 
special writers throughout the East were writing columns for 
publication on the abandoned farms of New England, and that 
the country was returning to a wilderness, and state officials, 
in the different New England States, had under consideration 
various plans for the resettlement of these farms. 

What was taking place was that nature, aided by conditions— 
depression in agricultural pursuits—was reforesting the coun- 
try. Later it was discovered that the old farms were covered 
with more timber than anyone had suspected; that they had, 
in fact, been growing timber rapidly and were very valuable 
instead of worthless. 

I can take any man in my presence onto farms in Maine 
where there were good mowing fields twenty and twenty-five 
years ago that are now covered with forests containing stand- 
ing trees fit to cut. 


preserve and gradually increase our forests. 
doubt; 
done. 

What I have said relative to the pulp and paper industry in 
an equal degree applies to the free importation of manufactured 
lumber, which is advocated by many. If free lumber has any 
effect, it will sharpen competition with our sawmills and proba- 
bly close up many. 


and if the time has arrived for us to do it, let it be 


While I have dwelt very largely in my remarks on the pulp | 


and paper industry from a Maine standpoint, yet what I have 


Of this I have no | 
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said I believe will apply to the industry in the country generally. 
I listened with a great deal of interest to the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. MANN, chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pulp and Paper Industry of this country, 
it showed exhaustive and most careful consideration, and while 
the gentleman in his general conclusions at the closing of his 
remarks declared that he did not believe that the changes in the 
tariff schedules, as made by the pending measure and based 
upon the report of his committee, coil injuriously affect the 
paper industry in this country or transfer the paper industry or 
any great portion of it across the border, yet he did declare that 
eventually he believed the manufacture of ground wood pulp 
would be transferred to the backwoods of Canada. 

What assurance can the gentleman from Lllinois give that if 
the manufacture of ground wood pulp, which is made free 
under this bill, is transferred to the backwoods of the great 
country north of us, that the paper industry and the paper 
makers of the United States will not be obliged to follow? 

What assurance has the gentleman from Lilinois that it would 
be profitabje to transport heavy and bulky ground wood pulp, 
which contains, it is stated, at least 40 per cent of water, from 
500 to 1,000 miles from the northern woods of Canada to our 
paper mills here, in order that it may be manufactured into 
paper in the United States? 

I believe that to be contrary to general experience. Indus- 
tries are apt to seek the source of their supply of raw material 
when possible. I believe if the ground wood pulp industry 
eventually goes to Canada, as the gentleman from Illinois con- 
fesses it may, that it will be followed by the paper maker. 

In conclusion, let me say that I believe the Dingley tariff 
schedules relating to these industries should be continued or 
reenacted in the present measure. This should be -done in 
justice to the home builders in the paper-making towns, in 
justice to the leading industry of Maine. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, when the dis- 
cussion of this bill (H. R. 1438) first began I did not intend to 
participate therein. It is more appropriate that this debate 
should be conducted by those who have had long service in this 
House, who have had wide experience in national legislation, 
and who by exhaustive study have acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject of the tariff. 

The people of my district, in common with all the 
of people of the United States, are interested in every 
contained in this bill. 

But there is one provision in which my people are 
interested. They are interested in the duty upon gy 
its products. 

In at least three-fourths of the counties of my district gypsum 
is found in vast quantities. Many thousand dollars have 
invested in the mining and manufacturing of gypsum. Employ 
ment is given to a large number of men. The industry is cap: 
of indefinite development in the future. Prior to 1897 gypsum 
was on the free list. The Dingley law, enacted in 1897, placed 
a duty of 50 cents per ton on plaster rock or crude gypsum and 
a duty of § $2.25 per ton upon calcined or ground gypsum. 

The ayne bill, now under discussion, places a duty of 
cents per ton on crude gypsum and $1.75 cents per ton on gro 
or calcined gypsum. ‘This a reduction of 20 per cent 
crude gypsum and over 21 per cent upon ground or 
gypsum. 

In the hearings before the Ways and 
large amount of evidence was presented relative to the riff 

upon gypsum and its products. This evidence will be found on 
pages 616 to 621 and 634 to 694 (Schedule B—Earth, earihen- 
ware, and glassware). The evidence presented at these hear- 
ings clearly demonstrates to my mind that there should be no 
reduction in the duty on either crude or calcined gypsum. 
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If we curtail the production of our mills we shall undoubtedly | 


INEXHAUSTIBLI 

In seeking an appropriate article upon which to levy a 
tective tariff one of the first requirements is that we should 
have the raw material in such quantities as will enable us 
manufacture the article in quantities sufficient to supply 
home demand. Gypsum meets this requirement ful! 
have the raw material in every section of our country in 
| lutely inexhaustible quantities. 

Gypsum is found in New York, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, New Mexico, 
| Arizona, Colorado, and California. We can supply not only our 
| own country, but we can supply the world. 

The Second Congressional District of Oklahoma, which I have 
the honor to represent in this House, has sufficient gypsum of 
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the very best quality to supply the United States for an indefi- 
nite time. Charles N. Gould, who is now the state geologist of 
Oklahoma, in an article in Mining Science, December 12, 1907, 


on page 542, says: 


rhe gypsum area, of which the Oklahoma beds form a part, is the 
largest in the United States. The area extends practically uninter- 
ruptedly from southern Nebraska across Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
nearly to the Pecos River. It is not to be understood that the line of 
outcrops is entirely continuous, but that throughout this entire distance 
the rocks are more or less impregnated with gypsum. Over a consider- 
able part of this area, however, the outcrops are continuous, and one 
may travel 200 miles or more and not once be out of sight of heavy 
gypsum ledges. The line of outcrops from southern Nebraska to west- 
central Texas is approximately 600 miles long. The width of the area 
containing gypsum varies from a few miles to more than 100 miles. 
Oklahoma is in the center of the region, and the most extensive deposits 
are in that State. The amount of gypsum in Oklahoma is practically 
inexhaustible. With perhaps two exceptions, every county west of the 
main line of the Rock Island Railroad contains enough matefial to sup- 
ply the United States with cement and plaster for an indefinite length 
of time. 


Since the tariff was placed upon gypsum seven gypsum mills 
have been established in the Second CongressionalgDistrict of 
Oklahoma. 


GYPSUM AN “ INFANT” INDUSTRY. 


A protective tariff may most appropriately be placed upon 
an article or product which is still in its first or primary 
stage of development. 

The mining and manufacturing of gypsum and its products, 
being in the first stage of development, is an 


insure its proper development. 
about our “infant” industries except what is said in a spirit 
of derision from the opponents of protection. Nevertheless we 
still have ‘‘infant” industries. New discoveries in science, 
new inventions in machinery, more accurate investigation of 


our natural resources, progress in mining, manufacturing, agri- | 


culture, commerce, and in every other line of human activity are 
constantly opening additional opportunities for the founding 
of new American industries. We must not overlook these new 
opportunities. Upon the founding, development, and perfect- 
ing of new industries depend the future industrial supremacy 
of our country. 

In every section of our great country there are vast unde- 
veloped natural resources. We lead the world in manufactur- 
ing, but we have not yet attained the limit of our development. 
We must keep in mind every opportunity to found a new in- 
dustry. Every new industry should be given ample protection 
to insure its proper development. The manufacture of gypsum 
and its products is an industry that is still in its infancy. It is 
practically but twelve years old. It is capable of almost in- 
definite development. It is not a local or sectional industry. 
The benefits and blessings of its development will come to every 
section of our country. I believe it is unwise to reduce the 
tariff upon gypsum. By so doing you encourage the importa- 
tion of foreign gypsum and to that extent retard the develop- 
ment of the industries at home. 

PROTECTION STIMULATES PRODUCTION. 


Republicans have always contended that the policy of protec- 
tion has been one of the prime factors in our unparalleled in- 
dustrial development. We have maintained that protection 
encourages and stimulates the development of all our natural 
resources, 

The result of the duty of 50 cents per ton upon crude gypsum, 
as provided in the Dingley law in 1897, demonstrates the truth 
of the contention of the Republican party. The annual produc- 
tion of gypsum in the United States in 1897 was 288,982 tons. 
Behold, ten years later, in 1907, the anual output of gyp- 
sum in the United States was 1,751,748 tons. Under a tariff of 
50 cents per ton upon crude gypsum the annual output has in- 
creased 500 per cent. In these ten years about 40 new mills 
have been established for the manufacture of wall plaster and 
other products of native gypsum. The amount of capital in- 
vested in this industry has increased from comparatively noth- 
ing to about $20,000,000. The industry now gives employment 
to about 6,000 men, giving support to about 25,000 people. 

REDUCTION OF PRICE, 

The Republican party has always maintained that a duty 
upon an article or product which is capable of being produced in 
this country in quantities sufficient to supply the home demand 
will not cause an increase in the price of the article, but that 
home competition, the development of manufacturing plants, im- 
provement in machinery, the acquirement of greater skill among 
our mechanics and artisans, will, within a reasonable time, cause 
a great reduction in the price of the article so protected. 
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“infant” indus- | 
try, and as such demands the amount of protection that will | 
In these days we hear little | 
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On the other hand, it has been maintained by our Democratic 
friends that a duty placed upon an article which is produced 
in this country will raise the price of the article or product 
equal to the per cent of the duty. They insist, therefore, that a 
protective tariff is a tax upon the consumer. 

The history of the duty placed upon gypsum and its products 
by the Dingley bill of 1897 vindicates the position taken by the 
Republicans and disproves the theory of our Democratic friends. 
The evidence before the Committee on Ways and Means shows 
beyond question that since the tariff of 50 cents per ton was 
placed upon crude gypsum there has been an actual reduction 
in the price of the products of gypsum of at least 334 per cent. 
It may be true that a duty placed upon an article which is not 
produced in this country to any great extent does raise the 
price of the article equal to the amount of the duty. In 
other words, a duty of 5 cents a pound upon tea would prob- 
ably raise the price of tea in this country to an amount equal 
to that duty, but the industrial history of the United States 
demonstrates beyond the peradventure of a doubt that our 
policy of protection, instead of increasing the price of manu-. 
factured products, as claimed by our Democratie friends, has, 
on the other hand, greatly decreased these prices. 

THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 

The Republican party has always maintained that a _ pro- 
tective tariff was not class legislation; that it was not for the 
benefit of the manufacturers; but that it serves the double pur- 
pose of bringing to the Government the necessary revenues and, 
in addition thereto, scatters its blessings to every section of 
the country and to the people in every occupation and calling. 

Our Democratic friends, however, continue to repeat that a 
protective tariff is class legislation; that the manufacturers 
alone are benefited, and that the people—the consumers—under 
a system of protection are taxed for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers. That the Republicans are right in their contention has 
been demonstrated over and over again in the history of our 
country. 

But the tariff placed upon gypsum and its products by the 
Dingley bill has demonstrate’ again that a protective tariff 
does not tax the consumer for cue benefit of the manufacturer, 
but that the benefits and blessings of protection flow to all 
classes of our people. 

The chief product manufactured from gypsum is common 
wall plaster. Since the tariff was placed upon gypsum, as I 
have heretofore pointed out, there has been a reduction of at 
least 334 per cent in the price of this article. The benefits of 
the tariff upon gypsum did not, therefore, go to the corporations 
and individuals engaged in the mining and manufacture of gyp- 
sum products, but to the masses of the people who are enabled 
to purchase plaster for their dwellings for one-third less than 
they could prior to the time a protective tariff was first placed 
upon gypsum. 

WIIY THE REDUCTION? 


I can not understand upon what theory the Ways and Means 
Committee decided to make a reduction of 20 per cent upon the 
tariff upon crude gypsum and of about 21 per cent upon the 
tariff upon ground or calcined gypsum. The reduction could 
not have been ms 2+ with a view to increasing the revenue. 
The revenue from the tariff upon gypsum in 1907 under the 
Dingley bill was about $195,000. Under the present law the 
tariff on gypsum has been a good revenue producer. I have 
read carefully the evidence presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and there were certainly no facts presented 
which showed that a reduction in the tariff on gypsum would 
result in a larger revenue to the Government. 

The evidence showed that under a duty of 50 cents per ton 
on crude gypsum, there was imported into the United States 
from Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and New Brunswick, Canada, 
in 1907, 393,000 tons of gypsum. In 1897 there was only 161,201 
tons imported. Under the tariff of 50 cents per ton, the imports 
for 1907 were more than double the imports of 1897. It was 
further shown that the men engaged in the manufacture of 
imported gypsum have in the meantime, under this tariff of 50 
cents per ton, largely enlarged their mills and greatly in- 
creased their business. The manufacturers of the imported 
article have been able to prosper under the present tariff. The 
manufacturers of domestic gypsum appeared before the com- 
mittee and, to my mind, presented strong arguments in favor 
of an increase in the duty from 50 cents per ton to $1 per ton. 
They prayed for an increase of the duty on gypsum, but you 
give them a reduction. In my judgment, the duty on crude 
gypsum and calcined gypsum should have been increased rather 
than decreased. 

I believe in protection. But I believe the reduction should be 
made in those duties upon articles which do not need the pro- 
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tection which they now have. I believe that the manufacture 
of gypsum and its products is capable of large development 
and growth in the future. We should give this industry en- 
ecouragement. One of the products manufactured from gypsum 
is what is known as *‘ Keene’s cement.” 

The committee wisely, as I believe, increased the duty on 
Keene’s cement from 20 per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad 
valorem. Keene’s cement is imported into this country from 
Europe. At present there are but two 
Keene’s cement in the United States. One of these mills is 
located at Medicine Lodge, on the southern border of Kansas; 
the other is located at Acme, on the northern border of Taxas. 
Between these two points lie the great gypsum beds of Okla- 
homa. 


The gypsum in this district is of the best quality, and from it | 
Keene’s cement | 
The evidence be 


may be manufactured Keene’s cement. From 
is made the hardest wall plaster now in use. 


fore the Committee on Ways and Means showed that the plaster | 


used in the Senate and the House Office Buildings and in the 
subway connecting these buildings with the Capitol is made 
with Keene’s cement. The evidence further showed that Keene's 
cement is used largely in the manufacture of artificial marble, 
which competes in this country with natural marble. I believe 


that gypsum and its products will some day be used not only | 
for finishing the interior of buildings, but as the main material | 


in the construction of all kinds of buildings. In view of the in- 


States, I believe proper encouragement should be given to the 
development of this industry. If proper encouragement shall be 


given to this industry, it is not beyend the possibilities that the | 


time will come when all classes of people throughout the West 
will live in houses built of marble manufactured from Okla- 
homa gypsum. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. RryNorps having 


taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMsTED, Chair- | 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- | 


tion the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no reso 
lution thereon. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. m. having 


arrived, the House, under the order heretofore adopted, stands | 


adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: , 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 6089) establishing the Wilson 
Creek national military park—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

sy Mr. NICHOLLS: A bill (H. R. 6040) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a Bureau of Mines—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 6041) to extend 


immediate transportation privileges to the subport of Swanton, | 


in the customs collection district of Vermont, and defining the 
limits of said subport—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

jy Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 6042) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge across the Little 
Colorado River, abutting on the Navajo Indian Reservation, in 
the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CREAGER: A bill (H. R. 6043) for the relief of reg- 
isters and former registers of the United States land offices— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6044) authorizing the Secretary of the 


Interior to refund certain moneys, and for other purposes—to | 


the Committee on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 6045) 
granting a pension to Cecelia Cox—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6046) granting a pension 
to Alvin H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 6047) granting a pension to 
Joseph Fadell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6048) granting an increase of pension to 
harles S. Armstrong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BOUTELL: A bill (H. R. 6049) granting a pension 
| to Isador Strumpf-—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

| Also, a bill (H. R. 6050) granting a pension to Ida E. Gibbs 
| to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 6051) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Rose—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6052) granting an increase of pension to 
| John Conzet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. G053) granting an increase of pension to 
| William O. Washburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6054) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse Emely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 6055) granting an increase 
A. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid 


| of pension to James 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6056) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Frick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6057) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Leathers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6058) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob J. Staiger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6059) for the relief of Andrew Yewell 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CREAGER: A bill (H. R. 6060) granting an increase 
| of pension to Willis J. Gambel—to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6061) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Bolt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6062) granting a pension to 
Riley Liston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6063) granting a pension to Sarah P. Dob- 
bins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6064) granting an increase 
Jasper N. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6065) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Rodenbeck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6066) granting an increase of pension to 
Allen Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6067) granting an increase of pension to 
Valentine T. Vest—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6068) granting an increase of pension 
| Absalom Maze—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6069) granting an increase of pension 
FE’. Shepherd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6070) granting an increase of pension 
John Dunlap—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6071) granting an increase of pension 
William H, Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6072) granting an increase of pension 
James W. Defore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6078) granting an increase of pension 
Moses M. Fulk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIEKEMA: A bill (H. R. 6074) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Leech—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (Hl. R. 6075) for the relief of Amos 
| Hershey—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 6076) granting an increase 
| of pension to Luther King—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
| sions. 
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By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 6077) for 
Jacob Dillon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. GO7S) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
| Fullerton, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6079) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
John G. Burrus, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 6080) granting a pension to 
| John P. Day—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 6081) granting a pension 
| Ryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6082) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen H. Wheeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6083) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6084) granting an increase of pension to 
Otto Feyerabend—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. GOS5) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Rowley—tu the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6086) granting an increase of pension to 
Roswell B. Gotham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6087) granting an increase of pension to 
John Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (HL. R. 6088) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Swainston—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6089) granting an increase of pension to 
John Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6090) granting 
a pension to Archibald Van Deren—to the Committee on Pen- 
SiONS. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 6091) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Edwards—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 6092) granting a pension 
to Henry T. Lord—to the Committee on Pensions. 

iy Mr. REEDER: A bill (H. R. 6093) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Huddleston—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. TENER: A bill (H. R. 6094) granting an increase of 
pension to Philip S. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6095) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. D. McGill, alias Harry Duncan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6096) granting an increase of pension to 
Abia Butler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6097) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Gilmore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. GO98) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Kerr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6099) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Caldwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6100) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 6101) to remove 
charge of desertion against Adam B. Ackerman—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6102) for the relief of the 
heirs of Jenkins and Havens—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VREELAND: A bill (7H. R. 6103) granting a pension 
to Lucien B. Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as folows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of Dietger Sale 
Lithograph Company and others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring 
high tariff duties on lithographic products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Andrew J. Snow and other citizens of 
Buffalo, N. Y., against duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Highland Grange, of De- 
fiance County, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of importers and jobbers of tea in the city of 
Boston, against a tax on tea in time of peace—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ayersville Arbor, No. 507, of Defiance County, 
Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Alvin H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, for free hides—to the | 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of estate | 
of Harris Barnes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Lewis Leland, of Salisbury 
Cove, Me., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars— | 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Martin L. Bodkin, M. D., favor- 
ing reduction of duty on Guinness stout—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles A. Schieren Company, of New York, 
favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jed, Frye & Co., of New York, favoring re- 
duction of duty on fish—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. G. Robertson, of Baltimore, favoring re- 
duction of duty on aluminum—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Arthur Benson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward G. Neill, favoring increase of duty 
on lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: Petition of citizens of the 
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First Congressional District of New York, opposing tax on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

sy Mr. COOK: Petition of importers and jobbers of tea in 
the city of Boston, against a duty on tea—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of employees of the Linwood Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring proposed tariff in 
Payne bill on hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENBY: Petition of citizens of the First Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of tea importers and jobbers of 
Boston, against a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-seventh Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring free trade with the Philippine Islands— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of F. N. Spencer and others, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of citizens of the Third Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of American League of Civic Im- 
provement, for legislation concerning the proposed improvement 
of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rockford (Ill.) Cabinet Company, for reduc- 
tion of duty on small-sized mirrors—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Levant & Sons, of Lancaster, 
Pa., for reduction of the duty on bulbs or placing same on the 
free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of Ulrich & Donaldson, against reduction of the 
duty on silk—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ideal Cocoa and Chocolate Company, of 
Lititz, Pa., against the proposed duty on crude cocoa—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. H. Linger, favoring removal of duty on 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of the 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Long Prairie, 
Minn., favoring reduction of the tariff on sugar—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of George 
W. Rowley, Roswell B. Gotham, John Robinson, John Baker, 
Richard C. Swainston, Otto Feyerabend, John Jones, Stephen 
Wheeler, John P. Day, and Stephen Ryan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of First 
Congressional District of Nebraska, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Petition of business men of Scranton, 
Pa., favoring removal of duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of R. D. Mays and others, for 
government aid in removing sand bars from Indian Bay stream 
at the old port of Indian Bay—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: Petition of R. Thethaway and 
others, of Wilkes-Barre, for increase of duty on lithographic 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Mrs. C. Emma’ Warfield 
and SS others, of Kast Providence, R. I., against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Company, of 
Providence, R. I., against any increase of the present duty on 
gloves and hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) Lodge, No. 104, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the preservation of the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) Paper and Grocery Com- 
pany, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugars—to 
the Committee on Way and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange, against 
reduction of duty on clothing merchandise—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of public library of Providence, R. I., against 
a duty on imported books and printed matter—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut, asking for the removal of the 
duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional District 
of Connecticut, protesting against any duty on tea and coffee— 
to the Comittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Business Men’s Association of Danbury, 


* as z } 
Conn., protesting against the duty on tea, coffee, and spices—to : Y 
| producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, relative to the 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of Thomas Evans and | 


many other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VREELAND: Petition of oil producers of Allegany, 
N. Y.. favoring retention of duty on crude oil—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of Mr. M. W. Miller and 18 other 


residents of Lederach, Montgomery County, Pa., against the im- | 
position of any duty on teas or coffees—to the Committee on | 


Ways and Means. 
Also, resolutions adopted March 23, 1909, by the importers 
and jobbers of tea in the city of Boston, Mass., protesting against 


a tax on tea in time of peace—to the Committee on Ways and | 


Means. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of H. A. Whittington and other 
citizens of Madison and Yancey counties, N. C., favoring a spe- 
cific duty of at least 6 cents per pound on mica—to the Commit- 
tee on. Ways and Means. 


By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-eighth | 


Congressional District of Pennsylvania, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of George R. Johnson and 46 other residents of 


Kellettville, Forest County, Pa., for free hides—to the Commit- 


tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. H. Hussey and 23 others, of Medix Run, 
Elk County, Pa., for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: Petition of citizens of the Tenth 
Congressional District of Iowa, favoring repeal of duty on raw 
and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 


Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of citizens of the 
Fifth Congressional District of New York, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Trurspay, April 1, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Journal stands approved. 


PETITION AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of Indian River 
Grange, No. 19, Patrons of Husbandry, of Antwerp, N. Y., pray- 
ing fer the passage of the so-called “‘ rural parcels-post” bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Roy Watch Case Company. 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the adoption of section 189 
of the proposed tariff bill requiring the stamping of the name of 
the maker and place of origin on movements or cases of watches, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Lodge No. 51, of 
Niagara Falls: of Local Lodges Nos. 4 and 6, of Watertown and 


St. Regis; of Local Lodge No. 4, of Deferiet, in the State of New | 


York; of Local Lodge No. 9, of Rumford, Me.: of Loeal Lodge 
No. 12. of Fitchburg, Mass., and of Local Lodge No. 5, of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., all of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the 
duty on print paper, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Inde- 
pendence, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the duty on raw and 
refined sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the United 
States, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of James 
Rumsey, to be placed in Statuary Hall, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 





of lowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on | *™Ployees; the farn 


Mr. HEYBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, praying for the repeal of the duty on hides, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented an affidavit to accompany the bill (S. 44) 
granting an increase of pension to Alexander Rowe, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I present a memorial adopted at a conference 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22-23, 1909, of the lead-ore 


proposed reduction of the import duties on lead in ores and lead 
in pigs, bars, and base bullion, as fixed by the Dingley law. 1 
ask that the memorial be printed in the Recorp, without the 
exhibits, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
without the exhibits, as follows: 

Memorial from conference of lead-ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colo 

rado, and Nevada to the Sixty-first Congress of the United St S, 

special session. 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives 

At a conference held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Mareh 22-25, 1909 
of the lead producers of the States of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and 
Nevada, representing more than 61 per cent of the entire | 1 pros 
tion of the United States, it was unanimously voted and resolved t 
the following statements be set forth in a memorial to Congress 
reasons why the import duties on lead in ores and on lead in 


bars, and base bullion, as fixed by the Dingley law, should not 
reduced : 





\ We rely on the pledges made during the last national cam 

the party in power to maintain a tariff on all American product 
cient to make up for the difference between the cost of product 
this country and the cost of production in competing countri and 
yield a reasonable return on investments 

A reduction in the tariff on lead would seriously cripple, i 
entirely destroy the lead-mining industry of the States ef Idaho, Ut 
Colorado, and Nevada. The Dingley Act has encouraged the expe 


ture of large amounts of capital in searching for and develop 
deposits of lead ores and in building expensive plants for trea 
them. Thousands of men have been employed in prospectin f 
developing, mining, shipping, and treating lead ores The mining 
low-grade deposits has been greatly stimulated by the Dingley law 

A blow deait to the lead-mining industry would not be confined to 





that industry alone. Lead mining, like manufacturing, usu 

quires a large plant; large sums are spent for coal, timber, machinery, 
tools, explosives, agricultural products, and freight. The producers 
and their employees would therefore not alone be affected, but the coal 
miner, the manufacturers of machinery, tools, and explosives, and tl 


r would lose one of his best markets: and many 
thousands of railroad employees would be idle, if the lead industry 
destroyed. 


The successful and economic recovery of gold and silver from sili 
ceous Ores must be brought about by smelting with lead ores. Without 
them the smelting cost of siliceous ores would be so great as to prevent 


the mining of low-grade deposits 
minished. 

Prospecting for lead ores in the West has gone hind in hand with 
prospecting for the more precious metals. lo discourage one is to 
retard the other. 

The United States outranks all other nations in the tonnage of lead 
consumed annually and in the tonnage produced. In 1907 the cor 
| sumption was 35.6 per cent of the total for the world and the produ 

tion was 33.3 per cent of the total for the world. The consumption of 

lead in the United States has nearly doubled since the enactment of the 

Dingley tariff law. 

Between the first discovery of lead deposits and the marketin 


ind the output of gold would be di 


| the refined metal, a long series of complex operations intervene, ma 
of which may properly be classed as manufacturing processes (See 
Appendix A.) 

Deposits of pay ore are found only as a result of long, | 


search; their existence can not be ascertained in advance by any 
known scientific methods. The dey ping of mines, even with the aid 






| of unlimited capital, can not be hurried beyond certain limits At its 
best, this work is expensive, tedious, and trying We submit that 
prospecting and developing, even when fruitless and disappointing 
are proper charges against the cost of producing lead Many 
cerns while doing development work have taken out such high grade 
ores as have been encountered and have sent them to market, _ pl 

ceeds being used toward defraying the cost of development. In only 
a few properties, however, has enough development work been done to 
make mining operations profitable According to census statistics . 


the year 1902, the only year for which complete statistics are available, 
there were only 29 dividend-paying argentiferous-lead mines in the 
United States, or less than 7 per cent out of the 447 mines t 


marketed any product that year. (See Appendix BE, p. 542, Tables 48 
and 49.) It is significant that these dividend-paying mines had a 
large tonnage, indicating extensive development, the average output of 
each of these mines for the year being some 38,000 tons of low-grad 


milling ores. The owners of the nondividend-paying properti 
of course, that when sufficient development work has been done their 
mines will be able to produce lead cheaply and economicail 

wise they would not keep on spending money without immedia 





turn. It is to be noted that mining methods are constantly imp 
but that of the total expenditure more than 60 per cent is for | 

The argentiferous lead deposits of this country) re generalls W 
grade, the quantity of lead recovered for the year 1902 indicating an 
average content of 7.9 per cent, or 158 pounds of lead per ton of 
The remaining portion of the ore gangue is wort! roc] \ 
must be gotten rid of, the bulk of it by concentrating in wat 
| rest by the more expensive process of smelting The profitab han 
| dling of low-grade lead ores can not be done on a cheay the 
| contrary, it calls for the investment of large sum f mo re 
any return is had. 
The claim is sometimes made by persons opposed to fl! r on 
| lead that wages in the mining districts of the West are mainta 1 at 


a wastefully high level. tut we submit that mining wo eall 




















skilled, experienced men, and that in comparison with the wages paid 
other classes of skilled labor throughout the country the rate is not 
too high The mine owners pay the existing scale, because they are 
compelled to do so in order to obtain competent service. 

If the tariff on lead should be reduced, we should be compelled to 
meet competition from Mexico or to abandon the industry of lead min- 
ing \s more than 60 per cent of the cost of producing lead from a 
fully developed mine is represented by wages of miners, our competing 


with Mexico depends entirely upon the question as to whether our wage- 
earners will work for the same wages and live under the same condi- 


tions as do the miners of Mexico. Our miners receive an average of 
$3 to $4 for eight hours’ work; the Mexican miner receives 26 cents 
to 78 cents gold for ten to twelve hours’ work. That our American 
miners can not compete with Mexicans in the matter of wages is 
obvious. 

This conference insists primarily on protection for the American 
lead miner But a tariff which, even though protecting lead in ores, 
permits bullion and the products manufactured from lead to come 
from Mexico and other countries where it is mined and smelted by 
cheap labor and to undersell American products will cripple the 
American lead-mining industry as effectually as would a reduction of 
the tariff on ores. 

We therefore respectfully, but strongly, ask for such a differential 


of duty on pig lead, ete., above the duty on lead in ores, and for such 
further differential on refined lead as will preserve the industry. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harry L. Day, President, 

Gro. W. RitTer, Secretary, 
Conference of Lead Ore Producers, 

Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of the Commercial Club | 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., remonstrating against any reduction of | 
the duty on barley, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present a resolution of the legislature of 
Rhode Island, relative to the taxation of inheritances for fed- 
eral purposes. I ask that the resolution be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, without reading, and referred to the Committee on 
hance, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, ETc., 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1909. 
Resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives in Con 
from Rhode Island to oppose the taxation of inheritances for f 
purposes e 
Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 


gress 
edera l 


success and need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this | 


source: and 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, 
when required, from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the legislature of the State of Rhode Island: 

Virst. That the taxation 
BEV E 

Second. That the legislature of the State of Rhode 
respectfully requests and urges the several Senators and Representatives 
representing the State of Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to support a properly drawn joint resolution, when proposed for 
adoption by the two Houses of Congress, declaring it to be th 


for federal purposes and to reserve this source of revenue for the ex- 
clusive use and benefit of the several States; and the secretary of state 
is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Rhode Island. 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, March 2}, 1909. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution pased by the general assembly of the State of Rhode Island on 
the 24th day of March, A. D. 1909. 


in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 

[| SBAL.] CHARLES P. BENNETT, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on tea 
and coffee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLINT presented a petition of the employees of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, of San Francisco, Cal. praying 
for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York City and Buffalo, in the State of New York, praying for 
an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 1002, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Bullville, N. Y., praying that a duty of 4 cents 
per gallon be placed on all milk imported from Canada and other 
foreign countries, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Ie also presented a memorial of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, remonstrating against the repeal or any 
reduction of the duty on lumber, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 11, Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Morrisonville; of Local 
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of inheritances should be reserved to the | 
ral States as a source of revenue for their exclusive use and benefit. | 
Island hereby | 


ne policy | 
of the Federal Government to refrain from the taxation of inheritances | 


Union No, 65, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, of 





Piercefield; and of the Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, 
all in the State of New York, remonstrating against any re- 
duction being made in the duty on print paper, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Castile, 
Fillmore, Peekskill, Clyde, Arlington, Normansville, Moravia, 
Hillsdale, and Chemung, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the passage for the so-called “rural parcels-post” bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends of Baltimore, Md., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation changing the date of the inauguration of 
the President of the United States from March 4 to the last 
Wednesday in April or the first Wednesday in May, which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of New- 
buryport, Boston, Allston, Dorchester, Winthrop, Somerville, 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge, Ballardvale, Springfield, 
Newton, Watertown, Haverhill, Lynn, Winchester, Lexington, 


Lawrence, Worcester, Brockton, Quincy, Charlestown, South 
Framingham, Malden, Pittsfield, Bridgewater, East Washing- 


ton, South sSoston, Salem, 3rookline, Milford, Woburn, 
Everett, and Fall River, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the repeal of the duty on tea, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented sundry affidavits to accompany the 
bill (S. 680) granting an increase of pension to Henry F. San- 
ford, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of Local Lodge, No. 852, 
Senevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presen‘ed petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, all in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
| Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred Senate resolution 13, submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota {[Mr. Crapp], to report it favorably with an amend- 
ment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Senate resolution 13. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer from time to time, as may 
be necessary, to report such hearings as may be had on bills or other 
matters pending before said committee and to have the same printed 
| for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The amendment was, in line 1, after the words “Indian Af- 
fairs,” to insert the words “or any subcommittee thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
| ‘The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1017) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, and regulate its 
pay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 1018) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States; 

A bill (S. 1019) providing for the acceptance of a donation 
of certain land situated at the Palisades, in the State of New 
Jersey ; 

A bill (S. 1020) to provide for the retirement of certain offi- 
cers on the active list of the Regular Army who have been 
passed over in promotion by officers junior to them in length of 
commission service; 

A bill (S. 1021) to appoint James B. Ferguson a first lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Corps of the Army, and place him on the 
retired list (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1022) to provide for raising a Volunteer Army of 
the United States in time of actual or threatened war; 

A bill (S. 1023) to increase the efficiency of the veterinary 
service of the army; 

A bill (8, 1024) authorizing extra officers for the army; 

A bill (S. 1025) to authorize commissions to issue in the 
cases of officers of the army retired with increased rank; 
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A bill (S. 1026) to extend the special leave privileges author- 
ized for officers of the Military Academy by section 1330, Re- 
vised Statutes, to certain instructors and student officers at 
service schools; 

A bill (S. 1027) for the reimbursement of certain sums of 
money to certain enlisted men of the Philippine Seouts; and 

A bill (S. 1028) to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 


army and place him on the retired list; to the Committee on | 


Military Affairs. 
A bill (S. 1029) for the relief of Clarence D. Houck; 
A bill (S. 1030} for the relief of Aaron H. Appel; 
A bill (S. 1031) for the relief of Jaji Bin Ydris; 
A bill (S. 1032) for the relief of John W. Heavey ; 
A bill (S. 1033) for the relief of Herman Glafcke; 
A bill (S. 1084) for the relief of James I. Patten; 
A bill (8. 1085) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 


State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales Island Pack- | 


ing Company; and 

A bill (S. 1036) for the relief of Henry Altman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1037) for the relief of Isaac Fieldhouse; and 


A bill (S. 1038) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide | 


for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian 
depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the Committee on 
Indian Depredations. 

A bill (S. 1039) to establish a fish-culture station in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 1040) granting an increase of pension to Arthur 
Mahar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 1041) providing for the establishment.of a Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 1042) to reorganize and enlist the members of the 
United States Naval Academy Band; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1043) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the northern judicial district 
of the State of Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 


A bill (S. 1044) granting an increase of pension to Arthur E. a 
the Judiciary. 


Edwards {with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1045) granting an increase of pension to William 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1046) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
A. Mastin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1047) granting an increase of pension to Algernon 
Luce (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1048) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Pickins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1049) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Board (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8S. 1050) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Board; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 


A bill (S. 1051) to authorize the President to. place Ensign 


of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. DU PONT: 


A bill (S. 1052) granting a pension to Margaret Bond; to | 


the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1053) 
commercial enlargement; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A bill (S. 1054) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas Watts; and 

A bill (S. 1055) authorizing the Secretary of War to place 
the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Company C, 
One hundred and twenty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
issue him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1056) for the relief of Benjamin Hyde; 

A bill (S. 1057) for the relief of William Leech; 

A bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; and 

A bill (S. 1059) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph Menefee, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1060) granting a pension to James M. Williams: 

A bill (S. 1061) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Weatherby ; 

A bill (S. 1062) granting a pension to Francis M. Walker: 

A bill (S. 1063) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Taylor; 


A bill (S. 1064) granting an increase of pension to Arnold 
Rodgers; 
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A bill (S. 1065) granting an increase of pension to Lewis T. 
Penwell; 

A bill (S. 1066) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Nighswonger ; 

A bill (S. 1067) 
Moore: 

A bill (S. 1068) granting an increase of pension to Phillip L. 
Moore; 

A bill 





granting an increase of pension to Abner 


S. 1069) granting an increase of pension to William 


A bill 
McKee; 

A bill 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 1072) granting a pension to Harriet Kitchell; 

A bill (S. 10738) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kinnee ; 

A bill (S. 1074) granting a pension to Charles C. Leach; 

A bill (S. 1075) granting an increase of pension to Orville T. 
Lee; 

A bill (S. 1076) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Maricle; 

A bill (S. 1077) granting an increase of pension to William 
Murdock; 

A bill (S. 1078) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Means; 

A bill (S. 1079) granting an increase of pension to Aaron M. 
Elliott ; 

A bill (S. 1080) 
houser ; 

A bill (S. 1081) 
Holt; 

A bill (S. 1082) granting a pension to Oliver Lyman Hunting; 

A bill (S. 1083) granting an increase of pension to Epbhriam 
L. Herriott; and 

A bill (S. 1084) granting an increase of pension to Stephen A. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

(By request) A bill (S. 1085) to regulate commutation for 
good conduct for United States prisoners; to the Committee on 


(S. 1070) granting an increase of pension to Albert 


(S. 1071) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 


granting an increase of pension to J. J. Funk- 


granting an increase of pension to Norman H. 


A bill (S. 1086) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 
Howell and 
children and the children of Catherine E. Howell; and 

A bill (S. 1087) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 
kee Nation Letitia F. Colding, Letitia L. Randolph, and Charles 
Colding Lawrence; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 1088) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Ada, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1089): granting an increase of pension to Milton 
Clapham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1090) granting an increase of pension to George W. 


her 


Ray; to the Committee on Pensions. 
John Tracey Edson on the retired list of the navy with the rank 


By Mx. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 1091) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Spear & Lang, deceased (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1092) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A biil (S. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
Willsey (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1094) granting an increase of pension to Rose W. 
Pease (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 


| sions. 


By Mr. PILES: 

A bill (S. 1095) for the relief of the estate of William O’Don 
nell, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 1096) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Bran- 
non, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 1097) for the relief of 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1098) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Bishop; 

A bill (S. 
Shattuck 

A bill 
Gridley 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1101) 
mittee on Claims. 


Simon M. Preston; to the 


1099) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
(with accompanying papers); and 

(S. 1100) granting an increase of pension to Ann E. 
(with accompanying papers); to the 


Committee on 


for the relief of Robert Frost: { 


; 
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skilled, experienced men, and that in comparison with the wages paid 


other classes of skilled labor throughout the country the rate is not 
too high The mine owners pay the existing scale, because they are 
compelled to do so in order to obtain competent service. 

If the tariff on lead should be reduced, we should be compelled to 
meet competition from Mexico or to abandon the industry of lead min- 
ing \s more than 60 per cent of the cost of producing lead from a 
fully developed mine is represented by wages of miners, our competing 
with Mexico depends entirely upon the question as to whether our wage- 
earners will work for the same wages and live under the same condi- 
tions as do the miners of Mexico. Our miners receive an average of 


$3 to $4 for eight hours’ work; the Mexican miner receives 26 cents 
to 78 cents gold for ten to twelve hours’ work. That our American 
miners can not compete with Mexicans in the matter of wages is 
obvious, 

This conference insists primarily on protection for the American 
lead miner But a tariff which, even though protecting lead in ores, 
permits bullion and the products manufactured from lead to come 
from Mexico and other countries where it is mined and smelted by 
cheap labor and to undersell American products will cripple the 
American lead-mining industry as effectually as would a reduction of 
the tariff on ores. 

We therefore respectfully, but strongly, ask for such a differential 
of duty on pig lead, ete., above the duty on lead in ores, and for such 
furiher differential on refined lead as will preserve the industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry L. Day, President, 

Gro. W. Ritrer, Secretary, 
Conference of Lead Ore Producers, 

Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of the Commercial Club | 


of Aberdeen, S. Dak., remonstrating against any reduction of 
the duty on barley, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I present a resolution of the legislature of 
Rhode Island, relative to the taxation of inheritances for fed- 


hance, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, Erc., 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1909. 


Resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives in Congress 


from Rhode Island to oppose the taxation of inheritances for federal 
purposes : 
Whereas the several States are now taxing inheritances with marked 


success me need all the revenue that can properly be drawn from this 
sources anc 

Whereas the Federal Government can readily raise additional revenue, 
when required, from other sources: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the legislature of the State of Rhode Island: 

Virst. That the taxation of inheritances should be reserved to the 
several States as a source of revenue for their exclusive use and benefit. 


adoption by the two Houses of Congress, declaring it to be the policy 
of the Federal Government to refrain from the taxation of inheritances 
for federal purposes and to reserve this source of revenue for the ex- 
clusive use and benefit of the several States; and the secretary of state 
is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Rhode Island. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, March 2}, 1909. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution pased by the general assembly of the State of Rhode Island on 
the 24th day of March, A. D. 1909. 


in testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 

[SEAL.] CHARLES P. BENNETT, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on tea 
and coffee, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLINT presented a petition of the employees of the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, of San Francisco, Cal. praying 
for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York City and Buffalo, in the State of New York, praying for 
an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 1002, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Bullville, N. Y., praying that a duty of 4 cents 
per gallon be placed on all milk imported from Canada and other 
foreign countries, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, remonstrating against the repeal or any 
reduction of the duty on lumber, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 11, Pulp, 
Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, of Morrisonville; of Local 
Union No, 65, International Brotherhood of Paper }dakers, of 
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Piercefield; and of the Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, 
all in the State of New York, remonstrating against any re- 
duction being made in the duty on print paper, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Castile, 
Fillmore, Peekskill, Clyde, Arlington, Normansville, Moravia, 
Hillsdale, and Chemung, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the passage for the so-called “rural parcels-post” bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends of Baltimore, Md., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation changing the date of the inauguration of 
the President of the United States from March 4 to the last 
Wednesday in April or the first Wednesday in May, which was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of New- 
buryport, Boston, Allston, Dorchester, Winthrop, Somerville, 
Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge, Ballardvale, Springfield, 
Newton, Watertown, Haverhill, Lynn, Winchester, Lexington, 
Lawrence, Worcester, Brockton, Quincy, Charlestown, South 
Framingham, Malden, Pittsfield, Bridgewater, East Washing- 
ton, South Boston, Salem, 3rookline, Milford, Woburn, 
Everett, and Fall River, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the repeal of the duty on tea, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NELSON presented sundry affidavits to accompany the 
bill (S. 680) granting an increase of pension to Henry F. San- 


: , . | ford, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
eral purposes. I ask that the resolution be printed in the Rec- | 


» rj 1 ‘reading. ¢£ “eferre " v ittee » * - > * 7 , 
orD, without reading, and referred to the Committee on Fi- | poneyolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Binghamton, N. Y., 


Mr. ROOT presented a petition of Local Lodge, No. 852, 


praying for the enactment of legislation to create a national 
reserve in the State of Wyoming for the care and maintenance 
of the American elk, which was referred to the Committee on 
Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Buffalo, all in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for an increase in the duty on lithographic products, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. KEAN. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred Senate resolution 13, submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crapp], to report it favorably with an amend- 


| ment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Second. That the legislature of the State of Rhode Island hereby | 
respectfully requests and urges the several Senators and Representatives | 
representing the State of Rhode Island in the Congress of the United | 
States to support a properly drawn joint resolution, when proposed for | 





The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 
Senate resolution 13. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be, and the same is 
hereby, authorized to employ a stenographer from time to time, as may 
be necessary, to report such hearings as may be had on bills or other 
matters pending before said committee and to have the same printed 
for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was, in line 1, after the words “ Indian Af- 
fairs,” to insert the words “ or any subcommittee thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first and 


| second times by unanimous consent, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 1017) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the Hospital Corps of the United States Navy, and regulate its 
pay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 1018) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States; 

A bill (S. 1019) providing for the acceptance of a donation 
of certain land situated at the Palisades, in the State of New 
Jersey ; 

A bil (S. 1020) to provide for the retirement of certain offi- 
eers on the active list of the Regular Army who have been 
passed over in promotion by officers junior to them in length of 
commission service; 

A bill (S. 1021) to appoint James B. Ferguson a first lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Corps of the Army, and place him on the 
retired list (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 1022) to provide for raising a Volunteer Army of 
the United States in time of actual or threatened war; 

A bill (S. 1023) to increase the efficiency of the veterinary 
service of the army; 

A bill (8. 1024) authorizing extra officers for the army; 

A bill (S. 1025) to authorize commissions to issue in the 
cases of officers of the army retired with increased rank; 
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A bill (S. 1026) to extend the special leave privileges author- 
ized for officers of the Military Academy by section 1330, Re- 
vised Statutes, to certain instructors and student officers at 
service schools; 

A bill (S. 1027) for the reimbursement of certain sums of 
money to certain enlisted men of the Philippine Seouts; and 

A bill (S. 1028) to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 
army and place him on the retired list; to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1029) for the relief of Clarence D. Houck; 
A bill (S. 1030} for the relief of Aaron H. Appel; 

A bill (S. 1081) for the relief of Jaji Bin Ydris; 

A bill (S. 1032) for the relief of John W. Heavey ; 
A bill (S. 1033) for the relief of Herman Glafcke; 

A bill (S. 1034) for the relief of James I. Patten; 

A bill (S. 1085) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales Island Pack- | 
ing Company; and 

A bill (S. 1036) for the relief of Henry Altman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1037) for the relief of Isaac Fieldhouse; and 
A bill (S. 1038) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian 

depredations,” approved March 3, 1891; to the Committee on 
Indian Depredations. 

A bill (S. 1089) to establish a fish-culture station in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 1040) granting an increase of pension to Arthur 
Mahar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 1041) providing for the establishment.of a Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 1042) to reorganize and enlist the members of the 
United States Naval Academy Band; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1043) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the northern judicial district 
of the State of Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 1044) granting an increase of pension to Arthur E. | 
Edwards (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1045) granting an increase of pension to William | 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1046) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
A. Mastin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1047) granting an increase of pension to Algernon 
Luce (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1048) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Pickins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1049) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Board (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 1050) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Board; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (8S. 1051) to authorize the President to place Ensign 
John Tracey Edson on the retired list of the navy with the rank 
of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 1052) granting a pension to Margaret Bond; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 1053) for permanent consular improvement and 
poe ae enlargement; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ions, 

A bill (S. 1054) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Thomas Watts; and 

A bill (S. 1055) authorizing the Secretary of War to place 
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A bill (S. 1065) granting an increase of pension to Lewis T. 
Penwell; 

A bill (S. 1066) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Nighswonger ; 

A bill (S. 1067) granting an increase of pension to Abner 
Moore: 

A bill (S. 1068) granting an increase of pension to Phillip L. 
Moore: 

A bill (S. 1069) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. McMillan; 

A bill (S. 1070) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
McKee; 

A bill (S. 
Jones; 

A bill (S. 1072) granting a pension to Harriet Kitchell; 

A bill (S. 1078) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kinnee ; 

A bill (S. 1074) granting a pension to Charles C. Leach; 

A bill (S. 1075) granting an increase of pension to Orville T. 
Lee; 

A bill (S. 1076) granting an increase of pension to Robert H. 
Maricle; 

A bill (S. 1077) granting an increase of pension to William 
Murdock ; 

A bill (S. 1078) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Means; 

A bill (S. 1079) granting an increase of pension to Aaron M, 
Elliott ; 

A bill (S. 1080) granting an increase of pension to J. J. Funk- 
houser ; 

A bill (S. 1081) granting an increase of pension to Norman H. 
Holt; 

A bill (S. 1082) granting a pension to Oliver Lyman Hunting; 

A bill (S. 1083) granting an increase of pension to Ephriam 
L. Herriott; and 

A bill (S. 1084) granting an increase of pension to Stephen A. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: 

(By request) A bill (S. 1085) to regulate commutation for 
good conduct for United States prisoners; to the Committee on 


1071) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 


| the Judiciary. 


A bill (S. 1086) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 


kee Nation of Indians the names of Emily C. Howell and her 


, 


| children and the children of Catherine E. Howell; and 


A bill (S. 1087) to place on the citizenship roll of the Chero- 
kee Nation Letitia F. Colding, Letitia L. Randolph, and Charles 
Colding Lawrence; to the Committee on Indian Affars. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 1088) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Ada, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1089) granting an increase of pension to Milton 
Clapham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1090) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Ray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 1091) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Spear & Lang, deceased (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1092) granting an increase of pension to Charles J, 
Rhoades; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 
| <A biil (S. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
Willsey (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 1094) granting an increase of pension to Rose W. 
Pease (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 





the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of Company C, 
One hundred and twenty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
issue him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1056) for the relief of Benjamin Hyde; 

A bill (S. 1057) for the relief of William Leech; 

A bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; and 

A bill (8S. 1059) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph Menefee, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1060) granting a pension to James M. Williams: 

A bill (S. 1061) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Weatherby; 

A bill (S. 1062) granting a pension to Francis M. Walker: 

A bill (S. 1063) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 1064) granting an increase of pension to Arnold 
Rodgers; 


By Mr. PILES: 
A bill (S. 1095) for the relief of the estate of William O’Don- 
nell, deceased ; 
A bill (S. 1096) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Bran- 
non, deceased ; and 
A bill (S. 1097) for the relief of Simon M. Preston: to the 
Committee on Claims. 
A bill (S. 1098) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Bishop; 
A bill (S. 1099) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Shattuck (with accompanying papers); and 
A bill (S. 1100) granting an increase of pension to Ann E. 
Gridley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
By Mr. JONES: 
A bill (S. 1101) for the relief of Robert Frost: to the Com- 
i mittee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 1102) granting an increase of pension to James A bill (8. 1142) granting an increase of pension to George F, 
Douglas: to the Committee on Pensions. Heustis ; 
By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (8. 1143) granting a pension to Josephine K. Woodson; 
A bill (S. 1108) to provide for the purchase of a site and A bill (S. 1144) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
the erection of a public building thereon at Redfield, in the | Cortner; 
State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Public Buildings A bill (S. 1445) granting an increase of pension to Elisha W, 
and Grounds. Bullock ; 
By Mr. BORAH: A bill (S. 1146) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
A bill (S. 1104) providing for the granting of additional | McDonald; 
lands to the State of Idaho for the purpose of aiding in the} A bill (S. 1147) granting an increase of pension to Lottie 
construction of the state capitol and the procuring of the | Baughman; 


grounds and accommodations necessary and incident thereto; A bill (S. 1148) granting an increase of pension to Amos B, 
to the Committee on Public Lands. Ferguson ; 


3y Mr. TAYLOR: A bill (S. 1149) granting a pension to C. E. Jones; 
A bill (S. 1105) for the relief of the legal representatives of A bill (S. 1150) granting a pension to Martha A. Plemmer; 


William H. Miller, deceased ; . A bill (S. 1151) granting a pension to Caroline O. Peck; 
A bill (S. 1106) for the relief of F. M. Yarbraugh; A bill (S. 1152) granting an increase of pension to Wesley 
A bill (S. 1107) for the relief of George L. Whitmore; and Blackman ; 


A bill (S. 1108) for the relief of Jesse Walling; to the Com- A bill (S. 1153) granting a pension to Lillia M. Bell; 
mittee on Claims. A bill (S. 1154) granting an increase of pension to Martin 
A bill (S. 1109) granting an increase of pension to Alex B. | Feeney; 


Tadlock ; A bill (S. 1155) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
A bill (S. 1110) granting a pension to Edward Goins; and | Hallett; 


A bill (S. 1111) granting an increase of pension to Hugh A bill (8S. 1156) granting an increase of pension to Nathan 
Hubbs; to the Committee on Pensions. Warren ; 
ty Mr. MONEY: A bill (8S. 1157) granting a pension to Catherine A. S. Davis; 
A bill (S. 1112) for the relief of Julia D. Harris, administra- A bill (8. 1158) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
trix of the estate of Stephen Daggett, deceased ; Runkle; 
A bill (S. 1118) for the relief of the estate of J. M. Forten- A bill (S. 1159) granting a pension to Minnie D. Dobbins; 
berry, deceased ; A bill (S. 1160) granting an increase of pension to Jacob F. 
A bill (S. 1114) for the relief of the estate of Capt. John | Deueller; 
selino, deceased ; A bill (S. 1161) granting an increase of pension to Lucien H. 
A bill (S. 1115) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; Mears; 


A bill (S. 1116) for the relief of Louis T. Barnes; | <A bill (8S. 1162) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
A bill (8S. 1117) for the relief of the estate of R. C. Bumpass, | McMains; 


deceased; and A bill (S. 1163) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
A bill (8S. 1118) for the relief of the estate of Phereby R. | Newberry; 





Sheppard, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. A bill (S. 1164) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
$y Mr. CLAY: Houghtlin ; 
A bill (S. 1119) to authorize the appointment of Frank de 1. A bill (S. 1165) granting an increase of pension to Anthony J. 


Carrington as major of infantry in the United States Army; to | Sansoni; 


the Committee on Military Affairs. A bill (S. 1166) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
A bill (S. 1120) to authorize the building of a dam across | Stagg; 


the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, A bill (S. 1167) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga.; to | Hassey; 
the Committee on Commerce. A bill (S. 1168) granting an increase of pension to Ashbell 


A bill (S. 1121) for the relief of the estate of Elijah Lump- | G. F. Janes; 
kin, deceased ; A bill (S. 1169) granting an increase of pension to David 





A bill (S. 1122) for the relief of James I. Fountain; Detty ; 

A bill (S. 1123) for the relief of Mrs. Laura Barrett; A bill (S. 1170) granting a pension to Sarah McCracken ; 

A bill (S. 1124) for the relief of the estate of Clark Townsend, A bill (S. 1171) granting an increase of pension to Emery 
deceased : Hughes; 

A bill (S. 1125) for the relief of Theodore L. Mitchell; A bill (S. 1172) granting an increase of pension to John L. 

A bill (S. 1126) for the relief of B. C. Thompson, of Lyons, | Russell; - 
Toombs County, Ga., for removing obstructions from the Oconee A bill (S. 1178) granting an increase of pension to William 
River, making it navigable; Buck ; 

A bill (S. 1127) for the relief of the estate of John Lynch, A bill (S. 1174) granting a pension to Louisa Thavis; 
deceased: and A bill (S. 1175) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 

A bill (S. 1128) for the relief of Mrs. V. E. Sykes; to the | Snyder; 
Committee on Claims. A bill (8S. 1176) granting an increase of pension to Noah W. 

ty Mr. HEYBURN: Wynn; 

A bill (S. 1129) for the relief of Frank B. Crosthwaite; to A bill (S. 1177) granting an increase of pension to Josephus 
the Committee on Claims. Utt; 

A bill (S. 1130) for preventing the manufacture, sale, or A bill (8. 1178) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B, 
transportation of adulterated or mislabeled paint, turpentine, | Roark; 
or linseed oil; to the Committee on Manufactures. | <A bill (S. 1179) granting a pension to Mercy E. Baker; 

jy Mr. NELSON: A bill (S. 1180) granting a pension to Betty Elenora; 

A bill (S. 1181) granting an increase of pension to Henry A bill (8.1181) granting an increase of pension to John D.C. 
K. Carson; to the Committee on Pensions. Harriman ; 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (S. 1182) granting a pension to Grace Wilkinson ; 

A bill (S. 1132) granting an increase of pension to S. B. A bill (8. 1183) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
Lightcap ; Carpenter ; ; 

A bill (S. 1133) granting an increase of pension to John S. Ae (S. 1184) granting an increase of pension to William 
Cooper : . Turner; 

z bill (S. 1134) granting an increase of pension to William | A bill (S. 1185) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. Brooks; S. Canatsey ; , 

A bill (S. 1185) granting an increase of pension to Thomas A bill (S. 1186) granting an increase of pension to John 
V. Coddington ; Scott ; 

A bill (S. 1136) granting a pension to Emily C. Thompson; A bill (8S. 1187) granting an increase of pension to H. H. 

A bill (S. 1187) granting a pension to Emily Norman; Frampton ; 

A bill (S. 1138) granting a pension to Betsey L. Emmerson; A bill (S. 1188) granting an increase of pension to William 

A bill (S. 1139) granting a pension to Rhoda C. Freeman; Cc. Black; 

A bill (S. 1140) granting a pension to Maria C. Haney ; A bill (S. 1189) granting a pension to Mary A. Watkins; 


A bill (S. 1141) granting an increase of pension to William A bill (8S. 1190) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hoover ; L. Allison ; 
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A bill (S. 1191) granting an increase of pension to James M. STATISTICS RELATING TO SUGAR. 
ee j to J. W Mr. CLAY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 19), 
. ‘ oo ors ; ‘ ; rans . . . " 
A bill (S. 1192) granting an increase of pension to J. W+! which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 
Hilton; Senate resol ; 9 
. . . . y ~ § a resolution 19. 
; an ° ‘ pee v “i 
A = ; S. 1193) granting an increase of pension to Wyatt C, Qesieed, he Secretary of the Treasury be, and ai. 
Crawtord ; | directed to the Senat 
\ bill (S. 1194) granting an increase of pension to Louisa | _ (1) The unt of sugar | ned by the people of 1 
S ; ‘air Crall: E | States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908. 
st. — — = : : ‘ Moarlae BR | (2) The amount of sugar comi into the United States r tl 
A bill (S. 1195) granting an increase of pension to Charles B. | same period of time; also, the names of the countries exp 
Fessenden: | into the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 8, ! 
aa . . werd — =f 7 tn 9n ° | the amount of sugar, in tons, by each country 
A bill (8. 1196) —s = —— to Bunice Inman ; (3) The amount of sugar, in tons, produced by Cuba, Porto Ri 
A bill (S. 1197) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan | wawaii, and the Philippine Islands for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
t. Blair; 1908; also, the amount of beet sugar produced in the United § 
a. —— aan 1198) granting « i ranse of pension to Robert |} and consumed by the people of t United States for tl 1 i 
A bill (8S. 98) granting an increase pensio1 Robert i or time: alee, the amount of cane cusar pro@aced and ¢ 
Hilliard ; the same period of 1e. 
A bill (S. 1199) granting a pension to Frances L. Haha; He is also directed to inform the Senate what pr n 
: : : : , made i nited States in the production of beet sugar ! st 
A bill (S. 1200) granting an increase of pension to James W. — = t = ~~ , eal 
Wilcoxson ; (4) He is also directed to inform the Senatk market 
A bill (S. 1201) granting an increase of pension to William value of grat ut ted refined sugar in Ta : ton and N 1d Ha 
nae a burg daring the same period of time; also, the amoun u 
Smith ; . : ane . duced annually by the importation of sugar and cost I d 
A bill (S. 1202) granting an increase of pension to Elijah I. | for refining sugar by the sugar r ri @ the 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; (5) He " Iso. directs 1 to infor as e Ser V its 
; : ©Oj2 ore ine ¢ ineren ca P NMSiOI vi ing in ‘the nited States courts b thé rove ment gainst 1 
A bill (S. 1203) granting an increase of pension to Levi J. trust or any branch thereof, and the nature of such suits 
Smith (with accompanying paper) ; cient tim an onsite 
A bill (S. 1204) granting an increase of pension to Russell C. BUSENESS OF THE SESSION. 
Harris; The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 


A bill (S. 1205) granting an increase of pension to John H. 


resolution coming over from Monday, 


which the Secr 


Burk (with accompanying papers) ; read. 

A bill (S. 1206) granting an increase of pension to George W. The Secretary read Senate resolution No. 12, submitted by 
Wylder (with accompanying papers) ; Mr. Hare on Monday last, as modified, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1207) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. | Senate resolution 12. 
Pennybaker (with accompanying papers) ; Resolved, That until otherwise ordered no legislative ess, ¢ 

A bill (S. 1208) granting an increase of pension to Isabella B. | cept the consideration of the census bill and the routtix : 
Hinton (with accompanying paper) ; | business, aba oe Wwenmneten at the sessions of the Senate 

A bill (S. 1209) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I desire that : x tion 
Crow (with accompanying paper) ; shall be made in favor of the report of the Joint Co: ttee o 


> 


A bill (S. 1210) granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. 
Elkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1211) granting an increase of pension to Edward C. 
Smith; and 

A bill (S. 1212) granting an increase of pension to Hubbard | 
D. Carr; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 11) providing for additional lands 
for Wyoming under the provisions of the Carey Act; to the 
Committee on Public Lands; 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 12) adjusting the status of certain 
officers of the army as to their period of service required by the 
act of Congress approved June 380, 1882, to entitle an army 
officer to retirement on his own application; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 18) providing for the issue of 
certain campaign badges; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. R. 14) for the relief of the firm of 
Fearon, Daniel & Co., of New York and Shanghai; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
17), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Senate resolution 17. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs, or 
mittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and to 
administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer to report such hear 
ings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
pending before said committee and to have the same printed for its 
use; that the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
Senate, and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


any subcom- | 


CONVEYANCE FOR USE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 18), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Senate resolution 18. 


Whereas the heads of the various governmental departments, and in 
most cases their assistants, in the city of Washington, and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia have at their disposal carriages 
or automobiles for business and social use, paid for out of the funds 


of the United States; | 

Whereas the Vice-President of the United States, filling an office of | 
more dignity and honor than any above mentioned, is not so provided; | 

Resolved, That a sufficient sum be set aside fram the contingent fund | 
of the Senate to purchase for the Vice-President of the United States | 
a carriage or automobile for his business and social uses, and to pro- | 
vide for the maintenance thereof. 





the Revision of the Laws of the United States 
can very properly take advantage of what is rather 


business on the part of this body to prepare and ] 


Yr 


v<fa 


That com 


consideration the judiciary title, which is nearly ready now for 


presentation, and which within a 


ready. 


few days will dou 


be 


If the joint committee of the two Houses is ready to report, 


I do not think that report should be 
consideration of what is known as the “ tariff bill.” 
the revision of the laws of the United States, 


of the tariff laws of the country, and I say that aft 


given the question very considerable thought and at 
We have undertaken to revise the tariff 


I 
laws of the 





delayed because of the 
I thin 
and @s} 


that title, is of more importance to the country than the 


pursuant to what may be, perhaps, called “a demand of th 
| people,” at least of some of the people. It was supposed 
to the last national campaign, that certain schedules 
tariff could be revised to the advantage and benefit of 
ness interests of the country. At first the objecti v ( 
rected to a very limited number of the schedule 
| prise the tariff, but in the overzeal of the national c¢ 
of the two great parties a very broad and sw ( 
was made, and Congress seems to be trying to ] 
more or less responsible or irresponsible declarat 
[ have no hesitation at all in urging upon Congress to 
matters of equal or greater importance shall |! ered 
this extraordinary session of the Congress, perhaps, becaust 
I do not share in the belief that seems to be abroad that the re 
vision of the tariff is of such paramount importance th h 
world shall stand still while the committees are consid ! 
it preparatory to its presentation upon the floor. They s 
out with the idea of revising three or four schedules. In 
ing over the work so far as it has progressed, it ms to 
| that they have, like the small boy in the orchard, bitten ne 
| all the apples under the tree and on it So it does not aj] 
| to me as of such overwhelming importance that S80 e 
| this body should stand still here in idleness while tl x 
ing portion of it is considering this question in committe 
I was somewhat impressed by the suggestions that y mad 
at the last session of this body by the Senator fr Vi \ 
ginia [Mr. ELrKIns]. We do not know what is being dor 
country does not know what is being done; but I a1 
those possessed of confidence in the ability and the wisd 
the committee considering this question. I have confide t! 
when that bill comes into this body it will perhaps 1 i 
nearly the responsible sentiment of the country pri t! 
national campaign than the sentiment, then I think ht be 
justified in saying there was some stampede, which resulted in ; 
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wholesale declaration that seems now to be in possession of 
both Houses of Congress, that we must revise everything for the 
purpose of making a showing. I have no sympathy whatever 
with that condition of affairs. It is resulting in a disturbance 
of the business conditions of the country to some extent, but 
that is no justification for either hasty or unwise action on the 
part of Congress. 

The revision of the laws of the United States is as important 
a question as Congress has been, or will be, called upon to con- 
sider at this or any other session. Your committee has been 
industriously engaged in preparing that work for the considera- 
tion of Congress. A vast amount of work has been completed. 
One of the titles has been enacted into law. The committee is 
ready and willing to perform the work, but I can see nothing to 
be gained by the performance of the work by the committee if it 
is not to be considered by Congress. > 

I therefore ask that an exception be made in favor of that 
very important work, in order that the committee may be justi- 
fied in pursuing its work and reporting it to this body, that it 
may be upon the calendar for action at any time when the con- 
dition of public business may enable us to take it up for consid- 
eration. 

I can see no good reason in the fact that as one of the great 
committees of this body is engaged upon their work why the 
rest of us should stand waiting at the door for an opportunity 
to perform the public service which is as much a part of our 
duty and as high a duty as that which rests upon the great 
committee now considering the tariff question. 

I therefore ask that an exception be made in favor of the 
Joint Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the resolution before the Senate 
limiting the business of this session mainly to the consideration 
of the tariff bill is in the line of the suggestion of the President 
in the message which he sent to Congress. Under that general 
programme the tariff business and the census bill, which should 
go into operation at once and has passed the House, would 
practically be the only subjects considered by the Senate. 

There are several committees of the Senate that have been 
faithfully at work on bills referred to them, and there has been 
a desire expressed that the business of such committees shall be 
taken up and considered by the Senate. The Senator from 
Idaho is one of the Senators, and he represents an important 
and laborious committee. It is his desire that an exception be 
made and that his committee shall report a most important bill 
and the Senate proceed to its consideration while the tariff in- 
vestigation is going on. As I have said, there are other com- 
mittees and there are other joint committees that desire it. 

It is not, Mr. President, for me in this situation to pick and 
choose and to say that I will agree that certain committees 
shall come in and other committees shall be kept out. If the 
Senate feels, as the Senator from Idaho does feel, as he has 
forcibly expressed it, that the business of his committee is more 
important than tariff revision, and if other committees feel 
that way, then it is easy for the Senator to move that to the 
exceptions contained in the resolution which is before the Senate 
and which I have drawn there shall be added the consideration 
of his bill; and other Senators may move that their bills shall 
be considered; and then it will be for the Senate to settle it. 

I think the Senator should not object and I do not understand 
that he does object to this last suggestion. I do not think he 
should appeal to me to make an exception of one committee and 
reject another committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the resolution, it is simply 
a resolution expressive of the sense of the Senate. If the Senate 
at a subsequent day should decide that it was necessary or im- 


portant to proceed to the consideration of any business, the Sen- 


ate itself by a majority vote would set this order aside. 

Mr. HALE. The language of the resolution is “ until other- 
wise ordered,” so that at any time the Senate can order other- 
wise and change the effect and scope of the resolution. 

Mr. BACON. 


tion it defeats one of the purposes which he indicated to the 
Senate on Monday which moved him to offer the resolution, 
that Senators have large engagements elsewhere and that the 
purpose in framing the resolution was in some degree with ref- 
erence to relieving Senators from the necessity of attendance. 
If it be true that under the resolution at any time any Senator 
‘an move to take up any legislative business and proceed with it, 


I think both the Senator from Maine and the | 
‘Senator from Rhode Island are correct in the construction of 
the language, but I wish to call the attention of the Senator | 
from Maine to the fact that if that is the purpose of the resolu- | 
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of course the necessity for the attendance of Senators at all 
times will be equally as urgent and as imperative as if the reso- 
lution were not adopted. : 

Mr. HALE. In that case, if any Senator should seek to 
modify and extend the scope of the resolution, he would have 
to give notice and it would go over for a day. The Senate 
could then decide whether or not to modify it. But in the 
present condition it was felt that it was wise to bring this 
matter before the Senate and let the Senate settle for itself 
whether it will go into general business. The resolution simply 
gives that expression to the feeling of the Senate, and it would 
not, I should say—— 

Mr. BACON. As I understand the Senator, then, his construc- 
tion of the language is that it would be necessary to have a 
motion made to modify the order, and the motion would have to 
go over. The Senator, then, does not wish it to be understood 
that any Senator can move to take up any particular piece of 
legislation? 

Mr, HALE. 
order. 

Mr. BACON. It would be necessary to modify the order. If 
that is the construction, of course I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. It would practically make a new order. 

Mr. BACON. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. If the purpose of the resolution is to 
postpone the consideration of any other business except the 
census bill until the tariff bill comes from the House, why not 
say so in the resolution itself and not leave the matter open to 
a motion from time to time, which may be considered the same 
day it is offered unless somebody objects? If the resolution is 
to be adopted, and the proposition is to adopt it, because it is 
not desired to consider anything except the census bill until the 
tariff bill comes from the House, why not amend the resolution 
so as to read: 


He can move to modify this order, to otherwise 


Resolved, That until the tariff bill is received from the House no 
legislative business, except the consideration of the census bill and the 
routine morning business, shall be transacted at the sessions of the 


Senate. 

I do not say that thus modified I would support it, because 
there is an important resolution pending on the desk of Senators 
this morning which would be excluded from consideration if 
the resolution were adopted, modified as I have suggested. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator from 
Texas, I desire to say that I do not understand that legislative 
business includes a concurrent resolution or a Senate resolu- 
tion. ‘“ Legislative business’? means business in the enactment 
of laws. Neither a concurrent resolution nor a Senate resolu- 
tion is the enactment of a law, and it is not, strictly speaking, 


| legislative business. 


Mr. HALE. I do not think that this exclusion would cut out 
a Senate resolution in relation to the order of business. 

Mr. BACON. Or a concurrent resolution—— 

Mr. HALE. Or a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BACON (continuing). Which related simply to the ac- 
tion of the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 

Mr. CULBERSON. With that understanding, Mr. President, 
I withdraw what I said about the resolution of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], although I believe that within the 
meaning of the rule a resolution adopted by the Senate, either 
a Senate resolution or a concurrent resolution, is legislation. 

Mr. HALE. A resolution relating to the order of business is 
not legislation. 

Mr. BACON, I think the Senator is too narrow in his defini- 
tion. If any concurrent resolution or any Senate resolution is 
outside of the class known as “ legislative business ”’ 

Mr. HALE. I am certainly willing to modify the resolution 
to that extent. 

Mr. BACON. I do not ask the Senator to modify it in that 
respect, but I do say that a proper construction of it ought to be 
understood; it ought to be understood that legislative business 
means business in the enactment of a law and does not refer 
to a concurrent resolution or to a Senate resolution, which is not 
the enactment of a law. 

Mr. HALE. Of course, Mr. President, you can say that no 
business other than executive business shall be transacted; but 
that would cut off certain business, not legislative, but arrang- 
ing and providing for the order of business, that I do not think 
ought to be cut off. I could have made the resolution a great 
deal more drastic and made no exceptions. I tried to frame it so 
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| 
that it would be adapted to the real uses without going into} Mr. HEYBURN. My question was whether, as originally 
legislative proceedings. I have no pride of opinion about the | suggested by the Senator from Maine, it did not expressly pre 
language of the resolution. As I said pefore, it is not for me to | clude the making of reports from standing committees? 
say what it shall be. Any Senator can move to amend the Mr. HALE. Quite likely. If the Senator will move to strike 
resolution. out those words, let the Senate pass upon it. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine if | Mr. BACON. I would suggest to the Senator that he include 
he does not recognize that legislation means the enactment of | in his resolution the words “ upon one day’s notice to the Sen- 
law, but does not refer to any action short of the enactment of | ate,” because otherwise the purpose of the resolution might be 


v 


NG, Sn Sea igs a alt its litte lh mes 


law? defeated. Of course, business might be transacted by unanimous 
Mr. HALE. I am willing that the interpretation of that | consent. 

should be left to the future, to the good sense and judgment and Mr. HALE. That is not necessary. Under the rule of course 

legal knowledge of Senators. I think questions might arise as | anything can go over. 

to what should be considered as legislative business. I havea; Mr. BACON. If nobody objects, it can be considered the 

very clear idea in my mind about that, but I can not define it | day it is presented. 

so that it will cover everything that the Senator from Georgia| Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator from 


or any other Senator may have in mind. I think it is safe to | Florida [Mr. TaLtarerno] move to strike out the words he men- 
leave it in that way. tioned, and let the Senate pass upon the motion. 


Mr. BACON. It is not necessary to define what is in anyone’s| Mr. TALIAFERRO. The Senator from Maine makes the mo 
mind. It is simply necessary to recognize that which is a plain | tion, Mr. President. 
construction of language, known to be such by all authorities, Mr. HALE. No; let the Senator from Florida make the 


whether court or literary, and that is, that legislation means | motion. 
the enactment of law, and that a concurrent resolution does not Mr. TALIAFERRO. I do not want to make the motion her 
enact law and can not enact law; nor can a Senate resolution | to be voted down. I understood the Senator from Maine to 
5 enact law. accept the suggestion. 
: Mr. HALE. I think that some concurrent resolutions are| Mr. HALE. There was objection made to that. I do not 
; legislative in their operation. wish to take the responsibility of settling this matter; it is for 
Mr. BACON. Will the Senator kindly give an instance? the whole Senate. If the Senator wants those words stricken 
Mr, HALE. No; I can not just now. out, let him move to strike them out, and let the Senate settte it. 
Mr. BACON. I think the Senator will find it pretty hard to Mr. TALIAFERRO. Well, Mr. President, I move to strike 
suggest one. out the words—— 
Mr. HALE. No; I think there are plenty of them. Mr. HALE. “Until otherwise ordered.” 
, Mr. BACON. If such were the case, a concurrent resolution Mr. TALIAFERRO. The words “until otherwise. ordered.” 
would necessarily require the signature of the President. It is I wish to say in that connection that, in my judgment, the adop- 
because of the fact that it is not Jaw, although the action of the | tion of the resolution will not prevent the Senate at any time 
two Houses, that does not require the approval of the President. | from rescinding it and proceeding to the consideration of other 








Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President—— | business if it sees fit to do so. I regard the language “ until 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield otherwise ordered _ as an invitation to bring in proposed legisla 
to the Senator from Florida? tion here at any time during the session, while the Members of 
Mr. HALE. Certainly. the Senate who are proposing in good faith to live up to the 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. I should like to ask the Senator from spirit of the resolution and confine the business of the session to 
Maine if it is the purpose of the resolution to confine the legis- = census and to the tariff will not be prepared with such legis- 
lative business of the Senate to the census bill and the tariff, eae = they may desire to present. I would propose that the 
why he has incorporated the words “ until otherwise ordered?” | ° enate take one of two stands that it confine itself to the legis 

Mr. HALE. For the very reason that I did not want Sena- | /#tion referred to in the resolution or open the doors to legisla- 
tors to say that we were making an iron rule to-day that we | U0" Senerally. see 
might, under conditions arising hereafter, not be able to change. | Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we all understand 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Is that language necessary in order for | that the resolution is presented in good faith, and that, if agreed 


the Senate to change the order at any time it may see fit to | % 2Side from the census and the tariff, nothing else will be 
do 90? F 7 . taken up. But I do not think that we ought to go so far as to 
Mr. HALE. No; I do not suppose it is. I suppose the Sen- | 8*Y that, under no exigency, should anything be considered, 
ate at any time can do that; but it was in rather a liberalizing | ane Se eae _- eeclmgaaptonns 
way that I put in the words “until otherwise ordered.” It is | oe. M CUMBER ; — a aie ei 
a phrase that is frequently used in resolutions to recognize the |. oe . — sek oe mement. Ef we sirike cut the 


. : roras “ i Pw ise read *’ “a ia * han » on ninivtliat 
right of the body afterwards, if it chooses, to repeal the resolu- | words “ until otherwise ordered,” we tie our hands and publish 


' tion or rescind it or do whatever may be its will and pleasure alread et ‘eat a ent - ae — Sanaa 
3 at the time being. I am not in any way set about it. I repeat, | eae ably come up. i do not think that we ought to put our- 
I put those words in to liberalize the resolution. If the Senator selves in that position. I believe that the resolution as it now 
wants to, I am willing to strike those words out. sends wel matictentty cee —_ ee eee oes 
Mr. TALIAFERRO. I shall move to strike them out. I have | Sended, a ao ae neo tine.eoye pg oe rs 
matters of legislation that I wish to present to the Senate as | ee per the sepa . mae en ee ae ee 
soon as I can get them before the Senate. I am willing to live ee ve - “nee alent mecmees teal ar tires, 
up in good faith to the proposition embodied in the resolution | change t = — > neal 
that the legislative work of the Senate shall be confined to the | Mr. TALIA ERRO. Mr. ee ‘ i TS WEEN 
two subjects, but it seems to me that the language “ until other- | that the suggestion of the ee oe ees pom 
wise ordered” is an invitation to some Senators at a later date resolution, so as to provide for the case of an exigency: but 
in the session to propose legislation in which they may be in- | 1,™#imtain ae the Senate can not adopt a rule or an ordet 
terested, although other Senators may not be prepared to present | of business to-day that it can not change at any other date, 
matters of legislation to the Senate in which they are interested. ~ Soe Bt to do re I regard eee OS Tee Leseen 
If we are to have the policy of no legislation except the tariff | *5_"" eee ee, es oe eanpenee eee ae 
and the census, I want it definitely decided by the Senate that | mom ibe. a a mer ns le ee oon oie r St 
that will be its policy. | tors are no ; vrepa rec : o consi er if, or prepared to preset t 
Mr. HALE. I will ask that the words “until otherwise or- | Proposed legislation that is quite as important to them as 
a ” be stricken from the resolution. I am entirely willing | ge glen cemconced a. ieee aacan aaa . 2 — a pone 
to do that. Seaien : , a “ elie aiaditediens teneenae ae ae 
Sint J arn ~eing > ty “oduce lecislation here oO know 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that makes the resolution eee re ee eee eee 
, — oar rn oe the tariff and census bills. I repeat that I am willing that the 
a ave was — a ee : ‘ : suggestion of the Senator from North Dakota shall be ineor 
Mr. HEYBURN. Tt should like to say, W hile the Senator from porated in the resolution, and tha cases of emergency o1 


Maine has the floor, that I think the resolution as we have it | exigency shall be provided for. But the present 
printed on our desks differs somewhat from the suggestion that | again, I regard as an invitation to Senators to 





the Senator made at the time it was introduced. At that time undertake to set aside this order of business the ‘ 
I understood that it precluded the report of standing commit-| may have legislation that they especially wish ) “hh 
tees. Am I correct in that? Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President a 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; it does not in terms forbid The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 


such reports, but it forbids any action upon any report. yield to the Senator from Michigan? 
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Mr. TALIAFERRO. I yield the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan is rec- 
venized in his own right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Florida whether he believes that striking out these words 
will facilitate the early report of the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. As to that I refer the Senator from 
Michigan to the members of the Finance Committee, who have 
the proposed tariff legislation in charge. 





misunderstood the Senator, and, of course, what I said under 
his explanation might not be relevant, but he falls right back 
into that same carelessness of speech, and again declares that, 
although there is work to do, we are doing no work. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Hate] whether the adoption of this reso- 
lution will eliminate the resolution of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. BAcon] that was offered on Monday, and which a 
number of Senators propose to discuss if they have an oppor- 


















Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, striking out these 
words will practically leave the Senate in vacation, although 
Senators are here and ready to respond to any demand of a 
public character that may be made upon their time. The strik- 
ing out of these words practically puts us in vacation. While 
that may be agreeable to the constituents of the Senator from 
Ilorida, I do not believe it would be agreeable to the people of 
ny State, especially while the House of Representatives is in 
session and ready to transact other public business if necessary. 
I certainly object to striking out those words. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 


Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Michigan rather surprises 
me when he states that he is not at all occupied. We need 


more hours in the day and we would need more days in the 
week than we have at present for any Senator in this body to 
theroughly familiarize himself with the tariff question in its 
various phases and even to examine documents that come to us 
in almost every day’s mail. I assume—I may be mistaken, but 
1 assume—that every Senator is striving to qualify himself for 
that discussion, even though he may not happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee having the bill in charge, and if Senators 
are attempting to prepare themselves to participate in that de- 
bate, the Senate is not in vacation and Senators are not idle. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 





from Texas did not 
fully occupied. 

Mr. BAILEY. 
vacation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
tion if the amendment of the Senator from Florida is adopted, 
and not able to respond to the demands that may be made 
upon it. I do not wish to see the Senate put in that attitude. 
It seems to me that if Senators are to be kept here, they should 
be ready to respond to any legislative demand, and that to 
foreclose our right by resolution is not wise. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, evidently I :uwisunderstood the 
Senator. I understood him to say he was here in vacation, 
ready—as he ought to be ready—to respond to any demand. 
I construed that to mean that all Senators were, if I may borrow 
a parliamentary expression, “at rest,’ pending the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill by the committee. That has not been 
my experience, either in this particular bill or heretofore in 
tariff legislation. 

My experience has been that the Members of the House, of 
which I then had the honor to be a Member, were thoroughly 
and completely occupied in trying to familiarize themselves 
with its details. I undertake to say that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirxH], who is familiar with the sugar schedule, 
could inform some of the Senators who are not, how much time 
it would taken to master that schedule. I venture to say that 
a Senator, without pfevious experience with respect to tariff 
legislation, without previous knowledge of sugar in its various 
legislative and refining processes, who attempts to familiarize 
himself with it, would not have much vacation between this 
and the time I am told that the majority intend to report the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I had no thought or 
intention of saying that Senators were in vacation. I said 
that the Senate would be in vacation, and that that would be 
the effect of the adoption of the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. TALIArerro]. I insist upon that view, and 
I think that it is very unwise for the Senate to put itself in 
ihat attitude. Senators are here, and undoubtedly are working. 
The question suggested by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] 
ean not be grasped in a day; it does require time. Senators 
are giving that time, but why should we put ourselves in the 
attitude before the country of suspending all legislative work 
when there may be important work to do? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator again falls into the error of ex- 
pression that misled me a moment ago. He again suggests 
that the Senate would suspend all work. Of course, the Sen- 


understand me to say that we were not 


I never knew a man to be occupied fully in 


ator makes a distinction between the Senate and Senators, and 
in that view there may be some excuse for that statement. 


I 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator | 


tunity? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator must have just come into 
the Chamber. I had stated already in answer to an inquiry 
that the resolution of the Senator from Georgia is not elimi- 
nated from consideration. That resolution is upon the order of 
business, and is not shut out, but immediately when this reso- 
lution is disposed of will come up for discussion. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President, I understood when the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] first offered his resolution that 
it was intimated that the resolution came somewhat in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the President of the United States. 
As I recall, the President, in his message, recommended that 
Congress should confine itself to the consideration of the tariff, 
and I thought that the resolution of the Senator from Maine wes 
introduced largely to effectuate that suggestion of the President. 
Now, it appears that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] 
believes that if these words are left in the resolution—the very 
purpose to accomplish which the Senator from Maine says the 
resolution was introduced—will be defeated, because the Senator 
from Michigan suggests that if these words are eliminated the 
Senate will be in vacation, the exact condition that I thought 


| the Senator from Maine desired to bring about when he intro- 
| duced the resolution confining the business of the Senate to the 


tariff and to the census bill, the census bill coming in because it 
is a necessary bill to be considered in view of the veto of the 
late President—so that either the Senator from Maine will not 
accomplish his purpose if this resolution stands as it is, or the 
Senator from Michigan is altogether mistaken in the purpose 


| and scope of the resolution. 


Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida, 


| Does it make a particle of difference, practically, whether these 


Well, the Senate may be in vaca- | 


words are in the resolution or not? 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, Only, Mr. President, in the sense that I 
regard the words as an invitation for Senators to bring in pro- 
posed legislation. I do not think we ought to pass a resolution 


| here providing that there shall be no legislation, coupled with 


an invitation for Senators to introduce and to bring into this 


| Chamber proposed legislation. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I seem to have precipitated 
more of a discussion than I anticipated. 

Mr. HALE. And the Senator is sorry. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not agree with the Senator from 
Maine that I am sorry, for we have gathered some wisdom from 
the suggestions and gained some intimation of the minds of 
Senators in regard to the effect of the resolution. I would op- 
pose the amendment offered by the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TALIAFERRO], because I think we should not entirely disarm 
ourselves. The resolution is much more acceptable, in my judg- 
ment, than it was when introduced the other day. At that time 
it provided that no standing committee should report, and the 
reason was given that we desired to have no calendar. The 
resolution this morning does not contain that prohibition and 
committees may report, because that is a part of the routine 
morning business. Of course, no steps that we may take to-day 
can prevent any “enator from moving to take up anything that 
is on the calendar, so the change made in the resolution sirce it 
was introduced answers most of my objections, and I am willing 
to waive the rest. I have made no proposition to amend the 
resolution. 


Mr. HALE and others. Question. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the resolution offered by the Senator from 


Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO]. 

The Secretary. In the first line of the resolution, after the 
word “ That,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ until 
otherwise ordered;” so that, if amended, the resolution will 
read: 

Resolved, That no legislative business except the consideration of 


the census bill and routine morning business shall be transacted at the 
sessions of the Senate. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
amendment to the resolution. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from Monday last, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. 
on Monday, March 29, 1909, as follows: 


Senate resolution 14. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate all hearings by the | 


Finance Committee of the Senate, or by the majority of said com- 


mittee, for the purpose of examining witnesses or of hearing the | 


statements or information from them to aid in the framing of the 
tariff bill or amendments thereto should be open to all the members 
of the Finance Committee, in order that any member of said Finance 
Committee may have the opportunity to question or cross-examine said 
witnesses or parties. 

Mr. BACON and Mr. ALDRICH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon], the introducer of the resolution, is recognized. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, for reasons which possibly may 
suggest themselves without my mentioning them, I am not in a 
condition to discuss this resolution at length this morning, but 
there are other Senators who desire to be heard, and I hope 
they may now have the opportunity to do so. I understand the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] and some others desire 
to address the Senate on the resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Republican majority of 
Congress will be properly held responsible to the people of 
the country for the character of the tariff legislation which is 
to be enacted at this session, and they also will be responsible, 
in my judgment, to an equal if not a greater extent for any 
failure to act promptly upon this important subject. The busi- 
ness of the entire country is suffering from uncertainty as to 
what our action shall be. 

Upon the tariff question the two great parties in the country 
are divided by a line of cleavage which is definite. 


In a government of parties the responsibility of the party in 


power for legislation can not be evaded or avoided; and there | 


is no disposition, so far as I know, on the part of any repre- 
sentative of the Republican party in this Chamber to avoid or 
eyade this responsibility. 

For fifty years in this country questions affecting the tariff 
and the preparation of tariff bills have been properly left to the 
representatives of the party in power. I have recollection and 
personal knowledge with reference to the preparation and dis- 
cussion and disposition of eight different tariff bills—four Demo- 
cratic and four Republican; I might, perhaps, say five Demo- 
cratic measures, for there were two Morrison bills, so called, 
one Wood bill, one Mills bill, and one Wilson bill—Wilson- 
Gorman bill, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] suggests. 
We had Republican legislation in 1883, in 1SSS8, in 1890, and in 
1897. In the preparation of each of those bills on the part of 
the committee of the House of Representatives the work was 
done by the majority members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means without the assent or approval or without conference 
with the Republican members of the committee in the case of 
Democratic measures, and without conference with the Demo- 
cratic members in the case of Republican bills. 

When the House bills reached this body a similar course was 
pursued here. The amendments to be recommended by the 
Finance Committee in each case were agreed to or prepared 
by majority members of that committee, without conference 
with the minority members. They were usually prepared by 
a subcommittee of the majority, who reported to their asso- 
ciates, then to the full committee, and afterwards to the Senate. 
It will be evident, upon the merest examination, that this course 
is absolutely necessary in a country which has a government 
by parties. A similar course is followed in every country of 
the world that has a representative government by parties. 

I could, perhaps, interest the Senate by recalling the experi 
ence in this body as to some of these various bills. I think but 
three of the Democratic bills reached the Senate. The ex- 
perience of the Senate with one of them is fresh in the minds 
of the country. 

I refer now to the bill which is called the “ Wilson-Gorman 
bill” of 1894. It was prepared in the House of Representatives 
by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which Mr. Wilson was then the chairman. It was prepared 
and I say this deliberately—after conference with the large im- 
porting interests of the country and with the people who be- 
lieved in a tariff for reyenue only, and who were very anxious 
or desirous to break down the protective system, which has been 
the great underlying principle of the Republican party from its 
inception. It was prepared in consultation with the men who 
believed with Mr. Wilson in the doctrine of a tariff for revenue 
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There are | 
exceptions on both sides of this Chamber, perhaps, to this rule. | 





| only. It came to this body and was sent to the Committee on 
| Finance, of which I was then a member. That committee was 
| presided over by the distinguished Senator from Indiana, Mr. 
| Voorhees. It had as its members some of the most brilliant 
men that have ever sat in this Chamber. On the Democratic 
| side, in addition to the chairman, it had the late Senator Har 
| ris, from Tennessee; the late Senator Vest, from Missouri; the 
late Senator Vance, from North Carolina; and the late Senator 
Jones, from Arkansas. : 

The Wilson bill was received in the Senate and was referred 
by the majority members of that committee to a subcomyittee, 
consisting, as I remember, of Senator Harris, of Senator Vest, 
of Senator Vance, and of Senator Jones of Arkansas. The 
subcommittee reported to the majority of the committee a sub 
stitute to the Wilson bill which was not satisfactory to 
Democratic Senators. Afterwards another and a new commit 
tee was appointed, and it finally reported to the Senate the 
bill with certain amendments, changing many of its essentia! 
features. At that time at no point in the consideration of the 
bill was any Republican ever asked his opinion as to what 
should be done, and there was no meeting of the majority of 
that committee at which it was suggested that any Republica 
should be present, and no Republican was ever called into 
conference. 

I will confess that for myself I should have as soon thought 
of going to Mr. Voorhees and insisting that I should be invited 
to his house to dinner as that I should have insisted that |! 
had a right to go before the members of the committee and 
hear the statements of the men whem I knew were before the 
members of that committee every day. 

Now the purpose 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Rhode 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is there anything private in the hearings of 
the Republican side of the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DANIEL. Are there private conversations recited in the 
testimony delivered before the members of the committee, o1 
is it public testimony, to be spread before the country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator talking now about the pres- 
ent time, or about the 

Mr. DANIEL. The present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am trying to call the 
| Senate to the practices of the past. 

Mr. DANIEL. I understand. For gentlemen to go off and 
confer is a privilege which is permissible in every country 
the world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. These gentlemen were having private con 
versations, if you please, for the purpose of eliciting information 
as to the character of the bill they were preparing to present to 
this body, as they had a perfect right to do. It is a recognized 
right in tariff legislation, and has been for a half a century 
and it will be, in my judgment, until the end of time 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not have the pleasure of being here la 
Monday, when this matter was discussed, and what | 
know is whether or not the present meetings of 
who are taking testimony 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator has been misinformed 

Mr. DANIEL. I have not stated my 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is or is not the testimony being take 
the Republican Members sitting to hear testimony of public 
nature? IL understood it was to be published, and therefore I 
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question, 
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presume that if it is to be published it is of a public natui 
Mr. ALDRICH, If the Senator will bear with m« 
Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. I merely wanted information on 


that subject. 
Mr. ALDRICH. TI will answer the question fully. 
Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. ° 
Mr. ALDRICH. I have stated that in the consideration o 


every tariff bill for fifty years this course has been uniformly 


followed, for reasons which I think must be obvious to every 
Member of this body. 
Now, let us see what has been done in the present case. We 


are all extremely anxious, | take it, that this quest 
disposed of as early as possible. As soon as there was reported 
in the House the bill now known as the “ Payne bill.” I ealled 
the attention of the Senator from Virginia |Mr. DaNren}. who 
is the senior member of the minority of the Finance Committe 
to the fact that I thought the Republican members of the com 
mittee should take up and consider possible amendments t 
existing law or to the bill which was reported in the House 
Representatives, 
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As soon as the Committee on Finance was appointed, I think 
within an hour of that time, I called a meeting of the full com- 
mittee. I then stated to the committee that it was the purpose | 
of the Republican members, acting as Members of the Senate 
aud also as individual members of the committee, to secure all | 
the information which they could with reference to the changes 
which might be suggested or the character of the changes which 
they thought were important to be made to the bill. I stated 
that we ‘had asked the Secretary of the Treasury to detail to 
assist us—stating at the same time that the minority members 
were entitled to the same privileges—certain members of the 
Board of General Appraisers at New York. These members 
of the Board of General Appraisers are now here—the chairman 
of the board, Mr. De Vries; General Sharretts, and Mr. Fischer. 
Two of those men are Democrats, well known to most of the | 
Members of this body. 

We also asked the Secretary of the Treasury to have detailed | 
for consultation with the members of the committee such of 
the customs officers at New York—the examiners there, who | 
have had more to do with the actual administration of the | 
office than any other men in the United States—as we might 
desire. 

I stated further to the full committee that we would receive, 
nnd gladly receive, arguments and briefs and statements, writ- 
ten and oral, from anyone who felt that a change ought to be 
made in the schedules or who felt aggrieved at any of the 
provisions of the present law or of the House bill. 

I stated to them further that it was our purpose to have all 
correspondence, briefs, and arguments classified according to 
paragraphs, and that the entire mass of statements and argu- 
ments, including my own personal correspondence, would always 
be at their disposition and open to their examination. 

I stated further that any important statements made to us | 
by the experts whom we should examine for our own informa- 
tion would be taken down and submitted,-if they so desired, to 
the minority members of the committee for their information. | 

In this particular case every Republican member of the com- | 
mittee has been considering the question of proper amendments 
to be made to the law. Heretofore, in every case, I think, with- 
out exception, certainly within my recollection, a subcommittee 
of the majority members has been appointed. The act of 1897 
was referred to a subcommittee, consisting of the late Senator 
Allison, the late Senator Platt, of Connecticut, and the late 
Senator Wolcott and myself. Not only did that committee 
proceed to consider this matter without reference to the minor- 
ity members of the committee, but they considered it without 
reference to their associates in the majority of the committee, 
and their recommendations were not known to their associates 
until they were completed and ready to be submitted to the 
Senate. 

But in this case I thought it was desirable in the interest of 
fairness—fairness to our Republican associates in the Senate. | 
fairness to the minority of the committee—that we should | 
iogether consider these questions so far, and that the record | 
should be open to the minority members of the committee as well | 
as to the majority. That course has never before been followed, 
I feel sure. 

Now, as I have said, we notified the minority of the committee 
fully as to our purpose. Later on, within a few days, a member 
of the minority came to me and said, ‘“‘ We should like to have 
some experts of our own; we should like to have some assigned 
to us.’ I said, “Certainly; you are entitled under the usual 
practice of the Senate and of committees, as you are entitled by 
the order of the Senate, to have such experts as you please, and 
if you will only make the suggestion as to whom you want as 
experts, or whom you wish to employ, I shall be only too glad, so 
far as IT am concerned as chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
to extend you that privilege,” 

What has happened? The minority members of the committee 
have been examining people whom they selected themselves—ex- 
perts; experts of the Treasury Department and experts with 
knowledge of particular provisions in the law—examining them 
as the basis of information for the report which they propose 
later on to submit to the full committee and afterwards to the 
Senate. 

Now, suggestions were made—based upon misinformation, 
perhaps—that we were giving hearings, which were in the na- 
ture, or should have been in the nature, of public hearings, to a 
large number of people. My colleague on the committee on 
Monday spoke of 20 or 80 people who were in the committee 
room on that day. I intend to be perfectly frank with the Sen- 
ate and to state exactly why they were there. We had been 
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plicated one. The relation between rates, commencing with iron 


| ore and pig iron and running through all the various manufac- 


tures of iron and steel, is an extremely complex affair. 

I venture to say that unless a Senator is familiar with the 
rates in the metal schedule he could not, whatever might be 
the extent of his intelligence, make himself familiar with them 
ina month. It is the most difficult, or one of the most difficult, 
schedules in the whole bill. 

I suggested to my Republican associates that in the considera- 
tion of that schedule by ourselves it was extremely important 
for us to have present experts who were qualified as to the 
relative rates in the entire schedule; that we would thus save 
a great deal of our time and get information which we probably 
could not get in any other way. So we had present the three 
members of the Board of General Appraisers, to whom I have 
alluded ; we had present the examiners of the metal imports in 


| the New York Custom-House, I think five or six in number. 


In addition to that, an invitation was extended by members of 
the committee to some of the steel producers to send to us their 


| best experts, with knowledge of the cost of the production here 


and abroad of the various articles named in the schedule and 
of their relation one to the other. We invited them to make 
suggestions as to what reductions could be made, what changes 
could be effected in order to make the rates in the schedule 


| Symmetrical, taking into consideration the possibility of free 


iron ore. That is the entire truth about that hearing. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Island yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to read in this 
connection exactly what the Senator from Maine said? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not important, because I am stating 


Rhode 


| what the facts were, and I have no doubt it is what the Sena- 


tor from Maine would have said if he had gone into a full 
statement of the matter. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Maine distinctly said there 
were 30 or 40 disaffected or dissatisfied Pennsylvanians before 
the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. HALE. 


The Senator from Maine—— 
Yes; I remember. 

Mr. BACON. I read the words from the Recorp. 

Mr. HALE. I had just come from the committee, and I 
wanted to get back to work and I put the matter pretty strongly; 
I suppose at some one time, with all the experts that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island has explained were there, there were in 
the room twenty-odd people. They were not all disaffected 
Pennsylvanians, but the experts whom the committee summoned 
were not all satisfied and were not all agreed. One took one 
side of the schedule and another took another, and I was justi- 


fied in saying there were disaffected Pennsylvanians. But I 
put it altogether too strongly in saying they were all. I think, 


perhaps, there were six or eight—— 

Mr. BACON. Disaffected and dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, 
the Senator said. 

Mr. HALE. Some of them were dissatisfied. Some of them 
thought we ought to go further than we intended to go. 

Mr. BACON. I think, in justice to the Senator, I ought to 
read the sentence and not quote it fragmentarily. 

Mr. HALE. I put it too strongly. 

Mr. BACON. ‘The sentence the Senator uttered is as follows: 

My own excuse for not having the resolution in better form is that 
I am so occupied with the Committee on Finance, having just left the 
committee room, where there are some thirty or forty disaffected or 


dissatisfied Pennsylvanians, that I have not had time to consider the 
form of anything that I write. I am not able to write decent letters. 


Mr. HALE. The last part is probably exaggerated. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Island yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think it only fair to state that almost 
everybody there was by special invitation of the chairman of 
the committee or some member of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Everybody. 

Mr. HALE. Everybody. 

Mr. PENROSE. There was no one there to make a state- 
ment unless called on. I think it was generally conceded that 
the iron and steel people impressed the committee as being 
more liberal in a tariff revision downward than almost any other 
class of people interested in the tariff bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 


Rhode 


considering the metal schedule, which every man in the Senate | Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 
who is at all familiar with tariff matters knows is a very com- | 


Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 





Mr. CULBERSON. 
Island if the witnesses, the 30 or 40 to whom reference has been 
made, were subpcenaed by the authority of the Senate and their 
expenses paid by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hardly think the Senator from Texas can 
ask that question seriously. 

Mr. CULBERSON., I do. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. In view of what I said, I hardly think he 
can ask it seriously. 

Mr. CULBERSON. 
tor said, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Probably not. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I should like to know now, for it may 
turn on that point, whether they were summoned here by the 
authority of the Senate, and whether their expenses and mile- 


Probably I did not catch what the Sena- 


age and their per diem, or whatever it was, were paid by the 


Government of the United States. I should like to know myself, 
and I speak only for myself in this particular. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. The committee was not act- 
ing officially in this matter. Certain members of the committee 
asked these gentlemen to come to us as experts. They were 
not summoned by subpeena. Their expenses are not to be paid 
by the Government. They were in no sense official witnesses. 
They were, in fact, in no sense witnesses. They came simply to 
furnish the members of the committee who were there informa- 
tion upon which they could report to the Senate a properly 
classified and regulated schedule in regard to iron and steel. 
That is the whole story. They were there for no other purpose. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. Were these hearings all taken down in 
shorthand? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were no hearings. The Senater—— 

Mr. STONE. I refer to the statements that were made by 
gentlemen who came before you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The gentlemen came before the members of 
the committee to furnish information. If we thought the infor- 
mation valuable, it was taken down, and will be written out, 
and will be submitted, if the minority of the committee desire 
them. 

Mr. STONE. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. 
valuable to the members of the committee in studying and 
trying to understand the different schedules in the framing of 


this bill, why ought they not to be printed and let all Senators | 


have the benefit of them in their investigations? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say that if the minority of the 
committee think any of the questions and answers are of suffi- 
cient value to themselves and other Members of the Senate, 
there will be no hesitancy on the part of the majority of the 
committee in consenting to their publication. 

Mr. STONE. It seems perfectly obvious to me that if they 
are of value to the majority members of the committee, they 
would be of equal value to Senators generally. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to suggest that among Senators 
who do not agree entirely with the Senator from Rhode Island 
as to the character of the bill which should be enacted, there 
might be a very wide difference of opinion as to what was 
valuable and what was not valuable. That is exactly the 
point. The Democratic Senators are not permitted to be there 
to bring out from those people who are here for the purpose 
of giving information things which they consider to be valuable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Democratic Senators are not there, and 
there is no propriety in their being there. 

Mr. BACON. That is the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The minority of the committee are holding 
meetings of their own. We do not ask who comes before them. 
We do not ask to go before them and cross-examine their wit- 
nesses. I am seeing personally probably 100 men a day, so 
far as I have time, my time being taken up with this matter 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. Does the Senator from 
Georgia think I ought to look him up every time a man comes 
to me for a conversation, in order that he may cross-examine 
the man to find out whether he thinks the information is valu- 
able? 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from Rhode Island 
question, and I presume he wants me to answer it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to have it answered in a brief 
manner. I do not want to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Georgia that will involve a speech. 

Mr. BACON. No; I will not put in a speech. I simply de- 
sire to say this to the Senator: I could not discuss it at length, 
even if I desired to do so. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, and I have made no complaint that I have not been 


asks me a 


Now, I desire to ask the Senator, if they are | 
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In connection with the explanation of permitted to hear the testimony. 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I ask the Senator from Rhode | 
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that the 
practically 
They have 


My contention is 
majority members of the Committee on Finance 
determine whether or not there shall be a hearing. 
determined that there shall be no hearing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No public hearing. 


Mr. BACON. They have had a hearing by the committee and 


~ 


have excluded the Democratic members from participation 
in it. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Georgia is neither brief 


nor informed in that statement. No such condition has arisen, 
and no such condition is likely to arise. The committee an- 
nounced publicly and privately that they would not give any 
public hearings. There have been none. There have been no 
hearings of any kind technically by any members of that com- 
mittee. I have had conversations, and various other members 
of the committee have had conversations, for the purpose of 
eliciting information that would help us in the great work which 
has been devolved upon the members of that committee. If we 
should undertake to follow the suggestions of the Senator from 
Georgia, we could not pass a tariff bill for the next three years. 
Let us see what has happened. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not just for the moment. 
the Senator later. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the House had public 
hearings extending for weeks. 

Mr. LODGE. Months. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Months. I accept the suggestion—months., 

Mr. CULLOM. And they have all been printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have taken nine volumes of testimony 
on this subject. No Member of this body can read that testi- 
mony in a month, or less than a month, and understand it. 
I venture to say there is no Member of this body sitting upon 
the other side of the Chamber who has read any of it, or more 
than a very small portion of it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator 
when he includes all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will except the Senator from Texas, 
outside of the Senator from Texas 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say I have not read all of it, and I 
have no idea of attempting it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. But when the Senator says they have not 
read any of it—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have probably read parts of it. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not yield. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. I think the Senator should yield after 
having made that statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I except the Senator from Florida, if he 
desires to be excepted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Island yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I can not at present; I will yield later 
on. As I had stated before, this testimony has been taken, 
There are more briefs and arguments and printed statements 
received by the committee every day than they can possibly 
read or any other Member of this body can read and digest. 
I am receiving every day more statements and letters on this 
subject than I could read in twenty-four hours; and I imagine 
every other Member of the Senate in the same position. 
What good purpose would result if the Senator from Georgia 
should undertake to cross-examine all these people? How soon 
does he think he could arrive at a conclusion as to what he 
ought to do as an individual Senator in the disposition of this 
bill? 

Gentlemen, the suggestion that all the precedents in refer- 
ence to this matter should be disregarded and that the members 
of the minority should be present for purposes of cross-exami- 
nation at every conversation held by the majority of the com- 
mittee with the people who are supposed to have, or do have, 
information is absurd. It means, gentlemen, if you propose to 
do it, the indefinite postponement of any legislation, and you 
know that as well as I do. 

The minority of the committee are already investigating the 
subject as they should do, as it is their duty to do, their duty 
to their associates, their duty to the Senate, their duty to the 
country. We are in favor of giving them—I am speaking now 
for the majority of the committee—every possible facility to 
examine the information which we are securing, the information 
that is contained in the briefs and in the letters, which are open 
to their examination every day. We have an experienced and 
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capable man classifying those letters. I hope that later on we 
will bave an abstract of all of those arguments, those that 
were made before the House committee as well as those that 
are presented to our committee, and that abstract, as well as 
the documents themselves, will be open to the examination 
always of the minority of the committee. 

I have not yet heard from any minority member of the com- 
mittee that he is dissatisfied with what is being done. If he is, 
he is dissatisfied without reason. There has never been, as I 
have stated, in the history of this country a consideration by 
the majority members of the committee upon the question of 
the tariff that was so liberal or so open to the members of the 
minority as the one that is now going on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a document here which pur- 
ports to be a compilation of Senate and House reports on dif- 
ferent tariff bills). I opened it at the report upon the tariff 
bill of 1SS8, the Mills tariff bill, a report made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island to the Senate, and I want to read just 
three or four lines from that report. I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator can explain the apparent ineonsistency between what I 
find in this report and the statement which he is making to-day. 
I read from page 88 of this document: 





The House bill (H. R. 9051) under consideration was received by 
your committee July 25, and was immediately referred to the foi- 
lowing subcommittee: Messrs. Allison of Iowa, chairman; ALDRICH of 
Rhode Island, Jones of Nevada, Hiseock of New York, Beck, of Ken- 


tucky, Harris of Tennessee, and Voorhees of Indiana, who reported the | 


same back September 25 to the full committee, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, which was adopted by the full committee and 
reported to the Senate this day by Mr. Allison. 


It does not appear from that, of course, whether the minority 
members were present all the time while the substitute bill was 
being prepared. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am glad the Senator from Wisconsin 
called my attention to that incident. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It might be subject to that interpre- 
tation, and I should like to have the Senator from Rhode 
Island make such explanation as his recollection may enable 
him to do. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The fact is this: The majority members of 
that committee prepared a substitute. The members of the 
minority were never present at any of the meetings which 
took place, either in the examination of facts or at any other 
meeting. They were never present. They were present when 
the committee considered—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will exeuse me until I finish 
the sentence. (Continuing.) They were present when the 
administrative features of the act were considered. They were 
present and rendered very valuable assistance to us in the 
construction of the administrative features of the bill which is 
now the law of the land. 

It is the intention of our committee, when we take up the con- 
sideration of the administrative features of the House bill, 
which are quite as important, if not more important, than the 
question of rates, to have them considered by the full commit- 
tee; and I have already advised the members of the minority 
that the administrative features would be considered by the 
full committee with a view of trying to agree, if possible, to 
amendments to the present customs law which will make its 
administration more efficient. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if there were not public hearings at that time, between 
the 25th of July and the 25th of September, at which the 
minority were present? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were certain hearings. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not been able to find the 
volumes, but it is my recollection that there were hearings. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were a few hearings at which the 
minority of the committee were present, but not those relating 
to the construction of a bill as to rates. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand the reading of the report by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, it refers to a time after the House 
bill reached the Senate and was considered by the committee 
by reference. As I understand the situation to-day, the majority 
members of the Senate committee are considering a proposition 
that has not yet reached the Senate from the House. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That is right. That of course is the differ- 
ence. If the Senator from Wisconsin will look at that report, 
and examine it further, he will find that the majority of the 
committee reported one bill. The minority of the committee 
dissented. They dissented after the majority bill was presented 
to them, and they made a most elaborate minority report, a part 
objecting to one provision of the bill and a part to another. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator mean by that state- 
ment to cover the framing of the bill in the House as well as 
in the Senate or to cover the proceedings which lead up to the 
framing of the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the proceedings of 
the House. The House of Representatives, being charged by 
the Constitution with the preparation of these bills originally, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
have always, I think, without exception, had a certain amount 
of public hearings preceding the action upon the bill. That was 
done in 1897. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Those were the hearings upon which 
the bill was based. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. That is not 
correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Take the case of 1897, for instance. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which Mr. Dingley was chair- 
man, had a certain amount of public hearings. After those 
public hearings were concluded, and that is precisely the course 
that was followed in the bill now before the House, the Re- 
publican members of the committee met. They had meetings 
at the Hotel Cochran. I do not know whether there is anyone 
here who is at all familiar with the facts in that case. Perhaps 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] was a member. 
They met at the Hotel Cochran for months, inviting people who 
they thought had information, from every quarter of the country, 
for the purpose of enabling them to properly prepare a bill, 
which afterwards they presented to the House as the Dingley 
bill. That course has been uniformly followed so far as my rec- 
ollection goes, in the preparation of tariff bills in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to say that that course was not 
followed in preparing the McKinley bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know something about the McKinley bill. 
I realize the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin was a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean to say that there were no 
secret hearings held after the public hearings and before the 
bill was reported. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know perhaps as much as the Senator from 
Wisconsin about the preparation of the McKinley bill, although 
he was a Member of the House committee. To my personal 
knowledge—and I have no doubt that was true of a good many 
other members of the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I do not know of course whether it was true of the 
Senator from Wisconsin or not—Mr. McKinley spent weeks and 
months conferring with people as to the facts and the condi- 
tions which should control his action in the preparation of that 
bill. He saw people from all over the United States; he con- 
ferred with them frequently, and with everybody who had sug- 
gestions to make, just as the members of our committee are 
now doing. 

I have some knowledge of the preparation of tariff bills in 
both Houses in the last twenty-seven years. I have been a 
looker-on, if not a participant, in all of them. 

Mr. President, we have heard two classes of people, if you 
want to dignify the conversations which we have with indi- 
viduals in this work of preparation as “ hearings.” We are lis- 
tening, if you please, to two classes of people at the present 
moment. We are listening to people whom we have asked to 
come to us as experts, with a view of furnishing us with in- 
formation and knowledge which will enable us to prepare the 
various paragraphs with an equitable relation to each other. 
We have been listening, beyond that, to any Senator, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, who comes to us, either alone or with a 
constituent, with a view of presenting to us briefly the feelings 
of his constituents or himself upon any particular subject. 

This course will be pursued to the end, and I shall be very 
glad to see any of the Democratic Senators, and I am sure all 
the majority members of the committee will be equally glad to 
see them, if they have any suggestions to make to us as to the 
facts, not as to theories, because in the brief time we have to 
discuss the bill and prepare our amendments we have not time 
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to discuss theories. I shall be ready, and my associates in that 
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committee and my associates on this floor on this side of the | 


Chamber will be ready, to take up the question of policy, of 


theery, and discuss it to the satisfaction of the Senator from | 


Georgia or anybody else who wants to hear us explain our 
views later. We shall be ready to give the reasons for the faith 
that is in us. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is not true that some of the reasons for the faith the Sena- 
tor says he will be ready to defend will not be found in state- 
ments which are now being made to him and to his associates? 

Mr. ALDRICH. None whatever, except as to inexorable 
facts, and those facts will be at the Senator's disposition as well 
as ours. 

Mr. BACON. No; the facts are not at the disposition of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They will be at their disposition if they 
wish. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, there 


are two reasons why the Senator’s statement is not accurate. | 
The statement is made, in the first place, that only such parts | 


of the information that is now being gathered as Senators on 
that side of the Chamber think important are being taken down. 
That is one reason. Another reason—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who is to judge of the question as to what 
is important? 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly the point I am coming to, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Georgia desire to 
constitute himself a censor, to say what shall be taken down 
and what is not important? 

Mr. BACON. Not by any means. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is he not willing to trust the Democratic 
members of the committee? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will hear my inquiry—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is not willing to trust them? 

Mr. BACON. What is valuable is a matter of 





Mr. CLAY (in his seat). He says “you are not willing to | 


” 


trust the Democratic members of the committee. 
Mr. BACON. I did not say anything of the kind, of course; 
everybody knows that I did not; but I am obliged to my col- 
league for calling my attention to it. 
When certain members of the committee get together and have 


before them parties who are interested upon the same side of | 
the question, the question, of course, as to what is valuable, the | 


question of value from their standpoint, and only the things 


which are valuable from their standpoint, according to their | 


own statement, are the things which are put down, and which 
Senators will subsequently have the opportunity to examine. 


It is only the things which are valuable from their standpoint | 


that are brought out at all. We have the exclusion of the Dem- 
ocrats from the opportunity to bring out a full statement from 
these witnesses or persons giving information, and it is im- 


portant that both sides should be represented upon what is, in | 


fact, if not in technical theory, a hearing by all the committee, 
and the only hearing which they will permit, because they will 


not permit a general hearing, and then proceed themselves to | 


have a hearing. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have either been very stupid myself in | 


making my statement or else the Senator from Georgia is dull 
of apprehension this morning. 

Mr. BACON. I will concede that to the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There have been no hearings. We have 
asked certain gentlemen to be present with us for the purpose 
of eliciting facts from them as to various things which go into 
the formation of our judgment upon the amendments to be 
submitted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not yield just now. The members of 
the minority of that committee are doing the same thing. I 


have made no suggestion to those Senators that we ought to | 


be present to cross-examine the gentlemen they think are im- 
portant to be heard for their own purposes. I shall make no 
such suggestion. On the contrary, I say that the important 
facts that we have elicited have been taken down by a stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator a question? What is 
the objection to Democrats being present and hearing a recital 
of those important facts? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because the responsibility is upon us, and 
we desire to pass a tariff bill in this year of our Lord. 

Mr. DANIEL. 
please. You have all time for it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 


Mr. DANIEL. What is the objection to Democrats hearing | 


facts submitted to you as public servants? You do not change 
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your views to suit us, or we ours to suit you. We are here to 
serve the public, and with the same responsibility. What right 
have you to take the public money of this country and use if 
for your own private conversation with invited witnesses, de- 
nying to us the same opportunity which you exact for your- 
selves? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
more and no less. 

Mr. DANIEL. What right have you to exciude us from a 
public hearing, from a public proceeding of this kind? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have no public hearings. 

Mr. DANIEL. How do you expect to publish them at public 
expense if they are not public hearings? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are not public hearings at all. 

Mr. DANIEL. How do you expect to publish them at public 
expense and then retail them to us with no opportunity to hear 
or to cross-examine, if they are not publie hearings of public 
concern? Where do you get the right to publish them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not insist that they shall be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. DANIEL. You stated that they were all to be published, 
and that we could read them at our convenience. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it a private snap for a tariff to be framed 
in a corner, without the opportunity of the chosen Representa 
tives of the States and the people to hear those who testify and 
to judge of the merits and integrity of their testimony? 
| Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia. 
who I know does ‘not want to misstate the facts—— 

Mr. DANIEL. I want to know the facts; that is all I want 
| to know, so that I may be sure other people are not misstating 
| them. 
| Mr. ALDRICH. I think I have stated them very fairly and 
| very clearly. 
| Mr. DANIEL. No doubt you do, but I might differ with you. 


We have the same right that you have; no 





You can make up your tariff bill when you | 


| Mr. ALDRICH. You could not differ with me as to facts. 

Mr. DANIEL. I might differ as to facts very much. Most 
of the differences in this world are on facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There can not be differences in this case. 

Mr. DANIEL. You are the only person who can speak of it. 
You and your associates are the only ones who know what the 
case is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My associates know as well as I. I have 
already stated two or three times that this conversation or 
| information is net a public hearing. They have never been so 
| treated. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator who takes them down? 
Mr. ALDRICH. A stenographer connected with the Board 
| of General Appraisers in New York. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is he a public stenographer? 

| 

| 


Mr. ALDRICH. No. He is a government employee, 

Mr. DANEEL. These are only private hearings, with a public 

stenographer to take them down? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already stated that, at the request of 
| the Secretary of the Treasury or the request of the President 

Mr. DANIEL. 

Mr. ALDRICH (continuing). The Secretary of the Treasury 
detailed these people to attend the meetings of the committee, just 
the same as another expert in the Treasury Department is at 
tending the meetings of the minority of the committee. I do not 
<now whether the Senator from Virginia has ever been present 
at any of these mectings. 

Mr. DANIEL. [ would not for a moment have anythin; 
do with any arrangement which did not belong to every oth 
Senator. F 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MONEY. I wish to say that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is perhaps in error as to the use that is being made of the 
| expert by the minority. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what use is being made of 
him. I haveno idea. I do not think it is any of my business to 
know. I have no doubt they are making good use of him. 

Mr. MONEY. I want to say to the Senate, if the Senator 
does not care to hear, that we have two experts, one loaned to 
us by the Secretary of the Treasury, and another man who i 
aceustomed to this sort 


I see, 


of business. They have not been asked 
any questions whatever by any member of the minority as to 
| the value or as to the course of action upon any industry in 


ithe United States. They are simply there as accountants to 
arrange certain schedules so that the minority of the committee 
ean see by glancing at them, without the labor of wading 


through several thousand items in the different schedules, what 
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is the proper material to be taxed and what is not, with a view 
of ascertaining what will bear reyenue and what would be pro- 
hibitive. That is all. They are simply arranging schedules, 
and they are not interrogated by anybody or volunteering any 
information to anybody. They are strictly accountants; and 
we have no stenographer as yet. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 


Rhode Island whether it is the intention of the Committee on | 


Finance, or of the majority of that committee, to hold public 
hearings in which the information now being obtained by a sec- 
tion of that committee, without the sanction or authority of the 
Senate, will be presented to the entire committee, and through 
them to the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I am from New England, a Yankee, per- 
haps | can answer the Senator's question by asking him one. Has 
the Senator read the testimony of the public hearings that was 
taken by the Ways and Means Committee? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not. I have read parts of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Does the Senator think that any information 
would be elicited at a public hearing in the Senate that was not 
elicited in the House? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. I am simply asking the 
Senator whether he intends to have any public hearings or any 
hearings whatever in which the minority members of the com- 


mittee will participate. I am simply asking for information, | 


and not indulging at present in any criticism. 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is not the purpose, so far as I know, of 
the committee to have any public hearings. There has been no 


indication of any such intention or desire manifested by any- | 


body or by the committee up to this moment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I understand, Mr. President—and I 
should like the correction of the Senator from Rhode Island if 
I am mistaken—all the information that is to be obtained 


through the action of a section of the committee upon this mat- | 


ter is to be the property of that section alone, and that only such 


portions of it as they deem proper shall be printed and presented | 


to the minority members of the committee or to the entire com- 
mittee, and through the committee to the Members of the Sen- 
ate; that no opportunity for cross-examination is to be given to 
the minority members of the committee, and that the only in- 
formation available to the Members of the Senate is that filtered 
through a section of the committee, acting without the authority 
of the Senate, and acting only in a private capacity. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, has the Senator from Rhode 
Island finished ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to yield for a question. 

Mr. RAYNER, I thought the Senator had yielded, and that 
he had finished. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to make a motion, before yielding the 
floor, to refer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Maryland, I understand, 
desires to address himself to the resolution. 

Mr. DANIEL. i want to ask a few questions while the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is on the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I will simply make the motion. I move, 
while I have the floor, to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on Finance, 

In answer to the suggestion made by the Senator from 


Nevada {Mr. New Lanpbs], if I have not already explained that | 


matter to the satisfaction Of the Senator, I am sure I can not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Rhode Island, in the few observations that I shall address to 
the Senate, will consider that I do it with great deference and 
respect to him and every member of the committee, because I 
know how faithful and loyal he has been to the great trust that 
has been committed ta him. I take for granted the truth of 
every statement the Senator has made upon this floor, and tak- 
ing it for granted, I think it exemplifies about the worst prac- 
tice that has ever arisen before a parliamentary body. 

It does not make any difference, Mr. President, whether these 
hearings are private hearings or whether they are public hear- 
ings so far as the proposition is involved that I am about to 
discuss. We are not arguing the proposition whether or not 
this committee has a right to formulate a bill without the con- 
currence of the minority. I admit that proposition. We are 
not discussing the proposition whether anyone has a right in 
any informal conversation he may hold with the chairman of 
the committee or with any member of the committee, to discuss 
the tariff. That is not the proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 


APRIL 1, 


Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think the committee ought 
| to be precluded from obtaining information as to the work which 
| they have in hand? 

Mr. RAYNER. I think, Mr. President, that you have no 
right whatever, and I propose to show the Senate, if I can, to 
exclude the members of the minority from all attendance upon 
meetings at which witnesses appear before the committee to 
give you any information in reference to the measure that is 
before you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wil) the Senator allow me just a moment? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will yield to any interruption in a moment, 
but not now, at the beginning, because I want to state what is, 
I think, a very important proposition. I think it is one of the 
most important propositions of legislative practice that has been 
before the body. 

Here is the colloquy, which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] did not conclude, that took place between the Senator 
from Maine and the Senator from Georgia : 


Mr. Bacon. Do I understand the Senator from Maine to say that the 
Senate Finance Committee is now having sessions? 

Mr. Hate. Now. That committee has been in session early and late, 
with the exception of the Democratic Senators. Through an arrange- 
| ment such as has always been made, it is a subcommittee, consisting of 
| the Senators who happen to sit on this side of the aisle. 
| t oe * a x ” og 


Mr. Bacon. I understand it is usual, when subcommittees are ap- 
| pointed, that both sides of the Chamber shall be represented on a sub- 
ic ee. 

“TS bas Not in a proceeding of the Senate on the tariff. 

| Mr. President, I desire to enter my earnest protest, and I do 
it, I say again, with the utmost deference and respect, against 
| this method of proceeding. I do this not as a partisan, but 
because I think a grievous error has been committed which 
| might possibly be changed if the attention of the committee is 
| emphatically directed to it. I have the highest regard for the 
chairman of the committee and for its members, and I do not 
| for a moment believe that they have any improper motive in 





| view, and therefore they ought not to leave the country under 
an impression that they have. It is said that they are follow- 
ing precedents. That is what the Senator from Rhode Island 
said to-day. I do not know of any such precedents, but if there 
are any they had better be once and forever set aside and re- 
jected. Let us look at this for a moment. The majority of the 
committee will formulate a bill without calling the minority 
into consultation. This policy, however, is unobjectionable 
when compared with the practice that has been adopted of giv- 
ing hearings and examining witnesses without permitting the 
minority to be present to hear what the witnesses have to say 
or affording them the slightest opportunity of cross-examination. 

I want to say that I disagree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, however, in the statement that he has made about prece- 
dents in other legislative bodies, because I have looked up prece- 
dents. I do not believe that such a method prevails in any par- 
liamentary assemblage in any civilized country upon the globe. 
We might as well have no representative of the minority upon 
the committee at all. What purposes does the minority sub- 
serve, I ask of the Senator from Rhode Island, what functions 
| does it exercise, if it can not even be accorded the privilege of 
listening to the testimony that is adduced before the committee? 
When committees are hereafter appointed, what is the use of 
putting any member of the minority on the committees at all? 

The President whose term has just expired was accustomed 
to say that the trouble with our side was that we were all 
academic. I never fully appreciated the meaning of that word. 
I now realize what he meant. An academy was formerly an 
Athenian grove belonging to a person named Academus, where 
Plato and his followers held their philosophical conferences. 
Back to our groves, Mr. President! Let the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TALIAFeRRO}], who is supposed to be on the com- 
mittee, retire to the groves of Florida; and the Senator from 
Mississippi |Mr. Monry], who is supposed to be on the commit- 
tee, and who is also a metaphysician and a philosopher, retire 
to his plantations in Mississippi; and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], whom we all know to be a great tariff 
reformer, retire to his coal mines and in his reveries and medi- 
tations figure out how his New England brethren have im- 
poverished him by getting all his raw materials for nothing. 
| This is the irony of fate that Massachusetts should take the 
Senator’s manufactured products and call them raw materials. 

Thirty Pennsylvanians appeared before the committee, says 
the Senator from Maine. We have learned this morning the 
object of their mission. The Senator from Rhode Island says 
they were dissatisfied. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; not dissatisfied. 

Mr. RAYNER. Or they were giving information which would 
enable the committee to perfect the schedules of the bill. The 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] says they were not 
dissatisfied, but the minority does not know whether they were 


| 


; satisfied or whether they were not satisfied. The minority is | 
j not entitled to know. They are too inquisitive. They have too | 
: much curiosity. They are not entitled to know what this un- 


selfish and patriotic band from Pennsylvania wanted on their | 
mysterious mission. 

Did Pennsylvania also want some of the possessions and be- 
longings and raw material of the Senator from West Virginia? 
{Laughter.}] I appeal to you, Senators, with all respect and | 
deference, that when you are dividing the spoils, at least be | 
fair to one another. On behalf of the Senator from West 
Virginia, I beg of you to give him back his raw materials. He 
has stood with you upon many a field of battle, and, although I 
am not gifted with any prophetic vision, I predict that when the 
hour of consummation comes the dulcet strains of the Senator 
from West Virginia will be silenced and that his protesting | 
yoice will not be heard within this Hall against a single sched- 
ule in the bill. 

We of the minority are in a different situation. We are in 
the camp of the vanquished, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
would rather be in the camp of the vanquished in possession of 
my birthright than in the camp of the victor in possession of the 
spoils, 

After hearing the Senator from Rhode Island this morning, 
on his statement I say that you can not accomplish the perfec- 
tion of this bill through the processes which you have adopted. 
It is a star-chamber process. You tell me that you bring wit- 
nesses into your committee room; you examine those witnesses 
for the purpose of perfecting the bill, and that you exclude the 
minority from the hearings; so that the minority has no right 
to listen to what the witnesses are saying or to cross-examine 
them upon any testimony that they may give. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- | 
land allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Rhode | 


Island? 
Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Maryland think 


that the minority members of the Finance Committee ought to | 
have hearings to elicit information; and if so, does he think 
that the Republicans ought to be present and to cross-examine 
their experts and witnesses? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not think that the minority ought to | 
hold any official meetings for the examination of witnesses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The majority of the committee is not hold- 
ing any official meetings— | 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me answer the Senator. I do not be- 
lieve in the division of committees when witnesses are before | 
the committees. Now, understand me. I am referring to no 
other branch of this inquiry. When witnesses are there giving 
information upon which a tariff bill is to be framed, every 
member of that committee has a right to be present. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Let me proceed a moment and see whether I 
can not satisfy the Senator of that proposition as a well- 
established precedent of parliamentary law. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that every other process is a star-chamber process, such 
as was employed by James I and Charles I, to stem the progress 
of civil and religious liberty. It is too late in this Republic 
now to employ it to stem the progress of commercial freedom. 
I contend that you have no right by any rule of parliamentary 
procedure to take witnesses into the committee room and not 
permit the Democratic minority to question them. The com- | 
mittees of this body are not grand juries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Maryland understands 
very well that none of the meetings now being held are meetings 
of the committee. They have no official status. Does the Sena- 
tor think that I have a right personally, as a Senator of the 
United States, to talk with any man that I think has some in- | 
formation upon this subject without the presence of a Demo- 
cratie Senator? 

Mr, RAYNER. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. RAYNER. 





If the man will talk to you; yes. 
Can I talk to him? 
That is quite a different thing. 





The Sena- 


tor from Rhode Island is the chairman of the Committee on | 


Finance. As to talking to a man informally, I have often ques- 
tioned that right. I have often questioned the right of a lobby 
approaching different members of a committee. I do not 
a committeeman has any greater right to obtain official 
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formation that his committee is entitled to than a judge sitting 
upon a bench has a right to talk about a case which is before 
him to counsel engaged in it. That is a question of propriety 
between the Senator from Rhode Island and the man who is ad 
dressing him. 

I have no doubt that practice is followed, but that is not the 
Let us make a very plain distinction. I know 
it to be a fact that gentlemen are coming before the majorit; 
members of the committee and giving them information wpon 
which they propose to change the schedules ef the House tarifi 
bill. I say that the minority members entitled to 
information; and I say that they are entitled to cross-examine 
the witnesses that appear, so that they can adopt such argu 


° he 
are that 


ments in this body as may seem proper to them when a bill is 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to interrupt the Senator for a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M 
land yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Maryland 


to concede that as a Senator I have a right to have 
sation which I think may elicit information without the pre 
ence of a Democratic Senator to cross-examine the witness. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator has a right to have a conversa 
tion about anything he wants to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course he has, and if I have that right, 
the eight or nine members of the committee have the same right. 

Mr. RAYNER. There is where the Senator makes a terrible 
mistake. The eight or nine members of that committee are 
not individuals; in this regard the eight or nine members of 
that committee, as I shall show if the Senator will let me 


a convel 


s 


| proceed, represent the Senate of the United States in an official 


capacity, and they have no right to do what the Senate would 
not dare do if a resolution was offered in this body asking the 
Senate to exclude the minority from the official meetings of 
the Finance Committee. Now, if the Senator will allow me to 
proceed, I can make this point clear in the few moments which 
I shall devote to this discussion. 


I say the Committee on Finance is not a grand jury. They 


| are organized for the purpose of hearing both sides; and if you 


will not hear both sides, let us at least hear your side.. 

The American consumer is the victim of this practice. You 
are practically depriving him of his rights without due process 
of law, because you are preventing the Democratic side, that 
represents him, from presenting his case and cross-examining 
the witnesses against him. Every witness who goes into the 


| committee room, it is safe to say, is against the American con- 


sumer. Now, in his name, and in the name of his plundered 
home, I plead with you to abandon a process that ought not 
to obtain among any people that pretend to be honest or under 
any form of government that professes to be free. If there is 
Rhode Island th 

is—trample upon it, so that it can never again show its hateful 
front among the institutions of the country. No language is 
too strong upon this point. You might as well by a resolution 


says 


provide that the minority in this Senate shall not participate 
in its discussions and debates. 

It is precisely the same thing that you are doing, b se 
the committees are the Senate, and when the Senate delegates 
to its committees the powers that are assigned to them ) 
majority of the committee has the right to override the para 
mount power of the body that appointed them. Why not call 
in your minority members? They can not interfere with you. 
In all the tonnage of the tariff they can not reduce the duty 
a single farthing upon a feather if it does not meet with the 
approval of the majority. What they can do, however, is when 
the time arrives bring to the bar of public opinion the priv 
leged witnesses who in this hour of high protection are d 
manding still higher duties upon the_ products of monopol; 
What is the minority of the committee for? To be silenced 
and suppressed? Minorities have certain rights that i 3 
not within. the power of a majority to deprive them o i 
maintain it as an unanswerable proposition that they have the 

| right to be present at every official meeting of the committ 

| when hearings are had and testimony is taken How can we 
participate in a verdict unless we confronted with the wit 
nesses against us through our representatives upon the 
mittee? The accused in a criminal prosecution is entitled t 
this constitutional privilege, and it is a revolutionary propo 
sition—and I care not how many precedents there are for it, 
because the precedents themselves ‘e revolutionary—that 
minority members shall be deprived of an inherent right that 
they possess, a proposition which if carried to its 1 l 
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clusion in this body would eventually result in the sacrifice of 
freedom and the overthrow of our institutions. 

Minority rights with us were born with our earliest tradi- 
tions; they are interwoven with every clause and article of the 
organic law under which we live, and are daily recognized in 
that incomparable arrangement of a great central system around 
which sovereign States with reserved minority rights revolve 
in regular and obedient rotation. If the Finance Committee 
persists in this course, it is not only depriving five sovereign 
States of their representatives upon this committee, but through 
them is withholding information to which every Member on 
this floor is entitled to have access. There is no such thing as 
a private hearing before any part of a committee of this body. 
I repudiate such an arbitrary and tyrannical doctrine. We do 
not ask the committee to give hearings, but when hearings are 
given, let the hearings be heard. The enactment of a tariff 
bill, I submit to the Senator from Rhode Island, is not a deed 
that is to be performed in darkness. It must be done in the 
meridian light of day. You may bring forth the most beneficent 
measure that was ever passed by an American Congress, but 
if it is done in secret and seclusion it will be condemned, even 
by the constituency which you represent. I do not now pro- 
pose to enter upon any discussion of the tariff. I have for 
years studied this subject and devoted my time to an examina- 
tion of the schedules, and when they come before us I may 
perhaps have an academic observation to make upon theni. 

I am sorry and always have been that it is a party question. 
Tt ought to be taken out of the realm of politics, where it could 
receive impartial and unprejudiced consideration. I must con- 
fess that when the Republican party declared for a revision of 
the tariff I never expected anything from such a declaration, 
and my expectations have been fully realized. I have always 
taken an advanced position upon this subject. I am not a pro- 
tectionist in my own State and a free trader in everybody’s else 
State. If I had a hand in framing a tariff bill, my first point of 
attack would be to strike down the unlawful combinations that 
for nearly a half century have been gathering their iniquitous 
toll at the ports of entry of this Republic. 

It may be far distant, but I believe the day will come when 
the people will demand that this Government must dissolve its 
partnership with monopoly, which long since has expired by 
every constitutional limitation, and that they will no longer 
supply the profits to the firm. As it is we ali realize that the 
majority will pass a measure that is in accordance with their 
views and carries out the policies of their constituents. One 
thing I predict, however, and that is this: The committee of 
the House did not give to its Democratic Members the oppor- 
tunity to examine this bill before it was reported. It is doubtful 
now whether any amendments will be allowed in the House. 

The Senate committee does not propose to give the minority 
members a proper opportunity to examine the bill before it is 
reported. Now, if besides this and on top of all this, the Senate 
committee will not even allow the minority to be present at 
the sittings to hear the testimony of the witnesses and have an 
opportunity to interrogate them, then the country will not 
accept this legislation as a final adjustment of this great ques- 
tion. They will reopen it again and again, and the business 
interests of this land will be kept in a constant state of agita- 
tion and suspense. 

It may be a temporary triumph, monopoly may gloat over 
its victory, it may persist in oppressing the people, it may 
continue for some time to gather its unhallowed profits at the 
home and fireside of the American consumer, it may riot at its 
feast, but I predict that the day will come, when the revelry 
is at its height, that in the very “ banquet of its triumph the 
warning will blaze upon the wall and the diadem will fall from 
the brow of the idolators.” [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair admonishes occu- 
pants of the galleries that applause is not permitted, under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President,.I have been in public life 
long enough to have heard frequently prophesies of the char- 
acter which have just fallen from the lips of the Senator from 
Maryland. I have heard the protective system destroyed in 
words at every session of every Congress for thirty years, but 
there never has been a time in the history of this country 
when that policy was so fully approved by the American people 
as it is at this moment. 

The Senator from Maryland, if he had the disposition, as I 
am sure he has the ability, to construct a tariff bill along the 
lines of his own theories, could not get 10 votes on his side 
of the Chamber for his proposition. This great American policy 
is so strong in every section of the country from one end to 
the oiher, from Maine to Texas, that it can not be overthrown 
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by declamation. The hearts and the interests of the American 
people are wedded to the wise policy of protection. 


Years ago there were Senators of great ability sitting upon 


the other side of the Chamber who believed in the policy of free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only. I could recite names that 
are known in American history of men who believed in the 
policy of free trade or a revenue tariff. Where are they to-day? 
Who have taken their places in this body? The Senator from 
Maryland, possibly. But where is another man sitting upon 
that side of this Chamber who is willing to stand up and in its 
length and breadth defend the policy of free trade, or that of a 
tariff for revenue only, which means the same thing? 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President-—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 


Island yield to the Senator from Maryland? 


Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 
Mr. RAYNER. Does the Senator say a tariff for revenue is 


the same thing as free trade? It is the first time I have heard 
that suggestion. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Absolutely. 
Mr. RAYNER. If you have free trade, how can you have a 


tariff for revenue? 


Mr. ALDRICH. A tariff for revenue only excludes all idea 


or possibility of protection, as Robert J. Walker demonstrated. 
A tariff made solely to secure the greatest amount of importa- 
tions destroys domestic production, and its last analysis is free 
trade. 


Mr. RAYNER. How is it possible to have free trade and 


have a tariff at the same time? That is what I want to know. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to discuss this question now. 
I shall be glad to discuss it with the Senator when the bill 


reaches the Senate. What I was calling attention to was that 
the doctrine of the Democratic fathers had disappeared and 


that it has no longer any advocates here or elsewhere. It is 
true you have some Senators in favor of reducing the duties 


at other places and on other articles than those which are 


grown or produced in their own States, but the Senators who are 
for free trade from one end to the other of the tariff bill no 
longer exist, unless I make an honorable exception in the case 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator ought not to say that. I have 
never been in favor of free trade; I have always been in favor 
of a tariff for revenue, but I have never been and never will be 
in favor of a prohibitive tariff to support the monopolies of 
this country that are plundering the American people. That 
is about as short as I can put it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Maryland will 
agree that in the statement which he has made here to-day he 
does not represent the sentiment of all the people of Maryland? 

Mr. RAYNER. Not the Republicans; no. 

Mr. ALDRICH, And some Democrats? 

Mr. RAYNER. There are very few of them, perhaps, whom I 
do not represent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then they must have disappeared recently, 
because it is not many years ago that I heard the voice of a 
Senator from Maryland, who then dictated the policy of his 
party upon this subject, expressing opinions quite unlike those 
expressed by the Senator from Maryland to-day. 

Mr. RAYNER. I want to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I differed essentially from the lamented Senater 
from Maryland of whom he speaks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is evident from the Senator’s expres- 
sions, but I can not believe that the protectionists of Maryland 
have all disappeared even in the ranks of the Democratic party. 

The interests of the State of Maryland in the tariff are as 
great, almost, as those of any other State in the Union, and I 
think that the progressive men of Maryland, even in the Demo- 
cratic party, do not subscribe to the doctrine which the Senator 
from Maryland seeks to revive to-day. I suggest to him that 
it is too late to do this. The American people have pronounced 
upon that subject by the greatest majority ever given to a suc- 
cessful party. Their adhesion will be given to this great na- 
tional policy every time the question is submitted to them for 
consideration; and, in my judgment, the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber are as fully convinced of that as I am. 
The time will never again come, gentlemen, when the doctrine 
of the old Democratic party in this respect will have the ap- 
proval of the American people. You might as well make up 
your minds to join in the procession which is moving on, 
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The interests of Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and some other States that I might mention, and the inter- 
ests of their people are wedded to the doctrine of protection. 
You might as well be frank enough to admit it now and here. 

I do not intend, so far as I am concerned—and in this I think 
I voice the views of my associates on the Finance Committee— | 
to let speeches such as that to which we have just listened | 
deter me from being just to every interest in every Southern 
State. I am a protectionist because I believe in protection as a 
part of a great national policy, and no interest entitled to pro- 
tection in any State, whether North or South, East or West, 
shall be injured so far as my voice or vote is concerned either 
in committee or in this Chamber. I am sure that the advocates 
of this great protective policy intend to be just to every section 
of this country and to every interest in this country, and I am 


raised the question in this form. 

Iam quite certain that he will have very few, if any, followers 
upon his side of the Chamber in his tirade against protection. 
The day has passed when the doctrines and the policy which 
might have been applicable to the needs of this country a cen- 
tury ago can be revived and applied to modern conditions. So, 
I repeat, you might as well accept the inevitable. It is com- 
ing, Senators, and why not admit it, and join with us in trying 
to legislate in a way sure to redound to the benefit of the entire 
people of the United States? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not intend at this time to 
be drawn from the matter at hand into a general discussion of 
the tariff question. 
that while the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricuH] speaks 
with full authority for his side, I deny that he holds any com- 
mission to speak for this side. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not claim to do so. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Rhode Island is mistaken 
when he says that the Democratic party as at present repre- 
sented in the Senate has abandoned the ancient and traditional 
doctrine of Democracy. I believe we stand as steadfastly to-day 


in favor of levying taxes for the purpose of revenue to support 
the Government as our fathers did, and I think the Senator | 
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| 
grateful in one sense to the Senator from Maryland for having | 


the committee, or the majority of the committee, 


| Access to an ex 
I will, however, stop long enough to say | 
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sideration: and I want to be frank in this case, as I always try 
to be in every case. I want to say that if the Democrats had a 
majority on the Finance Committee we would hold conferences 
and we would not allow the Republicans to attend them, We 
would frame this tariff bill to suit ourselves. We would work 
in and lay it 
down on the table and tell the Republican Members that they 
could look at it, but could not touch it, just as they are going to 
do with us. Still, I do not believe that the majority of the 
committee ought to hold ex parte hearings, and I therefore 
cordially agree with the resolution of the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Bacon]. If there are to be hearings, and those hearings 
are to be printed, then they ought to be open; they ought not 
only to be accessible to all who seek a hearing, but they ought 
to be held under circumstances which develop the entire truth 
and which will present to the American people both stdes of the 
question. 

For my part, I would utter no complaint if those hearings 
are not to be printed, buf what I complain about is this, that 
performing 
the work of the committee, call witnesses before it, have them 
state their views of certain schedules, advance their argument 
in favor of certain rates, print them, and present them to the 
country as an argument of the whole case. 

I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to say, and 
he sought to excuse that course of conduct by the statement 
that every Senator would have access to those documents. 
parte statement is not sufficient; and in that 
respect the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] is entirely 
correct. But I have no fear that the Republic will perish be- 
cause the party charged with the perfection of bills like this 
perfects them in their own way and in accordance with their 
own professions before the public. 

I only want to say here now, that if hearings are to be had 
| and the statements of witnesses are to be printed as public 
documents, then the sessions of the committee ought to be open 
and all the members of the committee ought to be present, so as 
not only to develop the truth, but the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 








from Rhode Island will find when that question is clearly pre- | 
sented to the Senate that the Democratic party will present a | 


practically united front. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has had long experience both 
in the discussion and in the framing of tariff measures, and he 
knows how often it happens that local interests appeal to a 
Senator and appeal successfully; but it is not always the local 
interests which control him. When the Senator says that it 
will be found during the consideration of the tariff bill that Sen- 
ators from Southern States or Senators representing Democratic 
constituencies are in favor of protection for the articles which 
their States produce, he does not fairly state the question. 
we were making a tariff bill along the lines of purely revenue 


duties, I would be in favor of applying those revenue duties | 


fairly and impartially to all sections and to all commodities. 
But when we are denied the power of framing a bill according 
to our principles, and are presented with a bill framed accord- 
ing to the principles of our adversaries, we demand that they 
shall do when they have the power precisely as we would have 
done if we had the power, and shall so frame their bill as to 


operate equally and fairly in all sections and upon all com- | 


modities. It is not an abandonment of the principles of the 
Democratic party for a Senator to insist that the same princi- 
ples which apply to other constituencies shall likewise be applied 
to his. 

I want to bear witness in this high place that when the 
Senator from Rhode Island declares himself a protectionist in 
all States he is entitled to that eulogy. He is a protectionist, 
but I have never found him a sectionalist, and I believe he will 


apply his doctrine to all sections and to all commodities; but | 


he must not reproach us with having abandoned our convictions 
because, unable to apply our principles to this bill, we insist 


that the protectionist principles to be applied shall be fairly and | 
To say that these principles shall be ap- | 


impartially applied. 
plied without discrimination does not signify that we are in 
favor of applying them. We only contend that when a principle 
is to be applied it shall be applied fairly and impartially; in 
other words, whatever the principle may be upon which you 
frame a tariff measure, it should bear equally on all sections 
and on all articles. 
equally share it; if it be a burden, then all sections should equally 
bear it. It does not compromise our principles for us to demand 
that you shall apply your principles impartially and fairly. 
But, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the tariff ques- 
tion, I rose merely to say a word about the matter under con- 





If | 


If it be a blessing, then all sections should | 


Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that my friend the Senator from Texas 
will agree with me that there never has been any disposition in 
the Committee on Finance, on the part of the chairman or the 
majority members of the committee, not to accord the minority 
members of the committee every right to which they believed 
they were entitled. I have suggested that the resolution go to 
the Committee on Finance. I take it that the gentlemen sitting 
upon the other side of the Chamber are willing to trust their 
interests to their representatives upon that committee. I will 
call a meeting of the committee, and I have no doubt whatever 
but that we can satisfy the members of the minority that we 
are not proceeding and do not intend to proceed in violation of 
any of their rights in connection with the matter of the revi 
sion of the tariff. I do not think there will be any difficulty: 
I am sure there will be no difficulty between the Senator from 
Virginia and myself as to the nature of the proceedings which 
are to be had before the committee, and I hope that the res 
tion will go to the committee and if there are any differences 
between the majority and the minority as to these matters they 
| can be settled there. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, without volunteering to 
what happened in committee, I wish to say upon my own re- 
| sponsibility and for myself that I consented without a protest 
that the majority of the committee should hold these sessions: 
|} and I do not lift my voice in protest here and now against the 
sessions. The committee can take its own time to work out the 
details of the tariff legislation; to arrange the schedules of the 
bill. But what I protest against and what I feel I have a right 
to protest against is that the committee should hold hearings. 
call witnesses or permit witnesses to appear and make state- 
ments, either under oath or upon their own responsibility a 


olu- 





state 


| s 
| American citizens, and have those statements printed and either 
; used here in debate or scattered broadcast among the people as 
| a fair statement of the case. To that procedure I most strenu- 
| ously object, but except as to that I offer no objection. 
| Mr. ALDRICH. The committee—— 
Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me for a 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
| yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. In connection with the objection presented by 
the Senator is the important fact that while doing that, the 


moment. 
from Texas 


ter, prohibits general hearings by the committee, and takes it 


majority of the committee, which has entire control of the mat- 
| to itself to the exclusion of the Democratic members. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I would not care about that, provided only 
that they use those hearings for their own particular informa- 
tion and do not attempt to impose them upon the public. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island chooses to call a company 
of manufacturers to his home and discuss with them the sched- 
ules of the tariff bill, I make no objection. If the Senator from 
California [Mr. Frint], who is a new and distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee, chooses to invite a company to his house 
to partake of the delicious fruit with which his constituents 
supply him from time to time, I make no objection. A Senator 
has a perfect right to obtain his information in his own way. 
But you have no right to organize there as a part of the com- 
mittee, call witnesses, permit hearings, reduce what they say 
to writing, and then print it for the use of the American people 
as a fair statement of the case, when it is only an ex parte 
statement. 

Mr. President, it would be an obvious waste of time for the 
full committee to attempt an agreement upon a tariff bill. 
What a spectacle it would present for the Senate to send the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Atpricu] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] into a committee room to agree upon 
tariff schedules. The Senator from Rhode Island would say at 
the beginning “every schedule must be framed upon the prin- 
ciple of protection ;” and the Senator from Georgia would reply 
that “every schedule must be framed upon the prineiple of a 
tariff for revenue only.” Thus this difference of principle in 
the very beginning of their deliberations would prevent any 
result at all. They could never agree upon a single schedule, 
because they could never agree upon the principle which should 
regulate the adjustment of all schedules. 

Upon the other hand, if the Democrats were in power the 
Senator from Georgia and I might honestly differ as to whether 
a particular duty was the best; he might think one rate would 
raise the highest revenue with the least burden on the people, 
and I might think a different rate. But after all that would be 
a mere difference over a question of fact. The Senator from 
Georgia and I, under a fair exchange of views and information, 
might finally remove that difference, or if we could not remove 
it we could compromise it. And so the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber, at perfect agreement that the bill shall 
be framed upon protection lines, might still differ as to the ex- 
tent of the protection required for any particular industry. 
One might think a given rate too high; another might think a 
given rate too low. By conference among themselves, and by 
a full and free interchange of views, they might remove those 
differences of opinion, or they might compromise them. Men 
ean easily compromise differences of opinion as to matters of 
fact, though they can not compromise differences on questions 
of principle; and just as, if the Senator from Georgia and I 
were charged with the duty of preparing a tariff bill, I would 
want to go with him beyond the presence and vexation of these 
Republicans, and adjust its details; Just so am I willing that the 
Republicans shall go beyond our vexatious presence. They can 
bring there any experts they please; they can get any informa- 
tion which they desire for their own guidance; but they must 
not print that information as a means of enlightening the coun- 
try, because it is an ex parte presentation of the case and very 
much more apt to mislead than to enlighten the people who 
read it. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. I understand that is just exactly what the com- 
mittee has done, with this exception, that the testimony may be 
printed, provided the minority desire it to be printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I can see no objection to the resolution 
of the Senator from Georgia, which simply runs to the fact that 
if they are to have hearings they shall be open and pubtlie. 
No man ought to be permitted to state to that committee what 
he is not willing to state publicly. I heard a very amusing 
story of a conversation that occurred in the elevator the other 
day. 

\ number of these “dissatisfied and disaffected Pennsyl- 
vanians” were going down, and one turned to the other and 
said, “ This is so nvach better than it was in the House. There 
is nobody here to bother us with cross-questioning.” I under- 
stand when a man is trying to get more from the pockets of the 
peopie than he is fairly entitled to take, a cross-examination 
always bothers him; and that kind of a man, if he is to be 
heard at all, ought to be heard in public. If, however, a Sena- 
tor chooses to hear him, lending such credence to him as his 
manner, intelligence, and interest will suggest, that is for each 
Senator to determine for himself. 

I desire to say, besides, that at this particular juncture I 
shonikd be less inclined to criticise even these hearings, because 
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the Republican majority really have no bill before them as yet. 
The bill has not passed the House. But everybody understands, 
including the Members of the House, that the bill will be made 
in the Senate, and I understand that the Senator from Rhode 
Island will be chiefly instrumental in making it. If his own 
associates choose to let him exercise that power, it is for us to 
complain against his party rather than against him, and that is 
what I shall do. I do not expect the bill to be a good one. If 
it is an improvement on the present law, I will be surprised. 
That there is to be some small advance toward relieving want 
and taxing wealth is manifested by the inheritance-tax pro- 
vision; and yet I can not exactly comprehend how the Supreme 
Court could decide that a tax levied on an income derived from 
the rent of land was a tax on the land itself and still hold that 
an inheritance tax levied on the descent of land is not likewise 
and for a stronger reason a tax on the land itself. 

But I shall have something more to say on that subject when 
the bill comes before the Senate, for unless I am persuaded 
against it by my colleagues over here, to whose judgment I 
would readily defer, I intend to offer an income-tax provision 
as a substitute for the inheritance-tax provision. 

There are but one or two States that now have an income tax, 
while there are more than 30 States that have inheritance taxes, 
and therefore an income tax would interfere much less with the 
established policy of the several States. And beyond all of that 
I would prefer to tax the living rich than to tax the dead who 
were only moderately well-to-do. But we will reserve that for 
its proper occasion, and I conclude with the statement that 
while I cordially indorse the doctrine of the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], that if there are 


| hearings and if the testimony and the statements are to be 


printed, they ought to be open and public and ought to be at- 
tended by all the members of the committee, I make no com- 
plaint that the majority are going to frame in their own way a 
bill for which they must stand responsible at the bar of an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have no idea of making a 
tariff speech. I do not think the tariff has anything whatever 
ot do with this subject. Its only connection with it is inci- 
dental, that in the consideration of the tariff a question of 
parliamentary law and of senatorial conduct arises. It would 
be the same if it were a eurrency bill or any other sort of 
measure. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALtpricu] 
has satisfied himself so completely that his views of the tariff 
are all right that he can not be animated by any prejudice or 
any desire to punish anybody who does not agree with him. 
The Senate is two-thirds on his side. The country, so far as the 
recent elections have disclosed, is also upon that side. If there 
ever was a time when fairness, equity, and justice appeal to 
the other side to be conscientious and to have a sqaure deal, 
they can better afford it now, if it is a question of what a man 
ean afford, than at any other time. 

This is simply a question of parliamentary law and procedure. 
The solution of the question does not depend upon any erudite 
| investigation, but upon the facts in the case, and a few simple 
facts will determine whether or not the procedure adopted is 
legitimate and proper or otherwise. 





I am not sure I understand the facts. There has been here 
| no clear, explicit, full statement of them; and before I make any 
| further remarks I will state them as I have caught them from 
| the various sources, and will ask the distinguished Senator from 
| Rhode Island to correct me if Iam mistaken. [A pause.] 

| Mr. President, I have just been very agreeably interrupted 
| by the chairman of the Finance Committee, who suggested 
| to me that he thinks he sees an opportunity by which our 
present differences can be readily adjusted. I am always in 
favor of peace, Mr. President, and would get into a fight in order 
to get peace rather than not to have it, but I decline this op- 
portunity to get into one. I do not care to illuminate either the 
Senate or the country at this moment on the tariff, and neither 
do I think I can expound parliamentary law any better than 
| the Senator from Rhode Island when he puts his mind on the 
legitimate boundaries and limitations of parligmentary pro- 
cedure. So I will stop. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpricu]} to 
| refer the resolution to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


| Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
| it be to meet on Monday next. 
} The motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock | 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April | 


1909, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 1, 1909, 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 


First Lieutenant of Engineers Eugene Prescott Webber to be a 


senior engineer in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United | in place of George BE. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
States, to rank as such from March 29, 1909, in place of Captain | 


of Engineers Horace Capron Whitworth, retired. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

George H. Moses, of New Hampshire, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Greece and Montenegro, vice Richmond Pearson. 

UnitTep States District Jupce. 

Learned Hand, of New York, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of New York. (Additional judge, pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1909.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Harvey P. Sullivan, of Alaska, to be United States marshal, 
third division, district of Alaska, commencing July 1, 1909, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1909 (Public, No. 322). 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Oscar Lawler, of California, to be Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States (assigned to the Department of the 
Interior), vice George W. Woodruff, resigned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 


J. Randolph Peyton, of Florida, late a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, for appointment as second lieutenant 
of infantry in the army, with the view of placing him upon 


the retired list with the pay of a retired second lieutenant of 


infantry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, upon the com 
pletion of three years’ service in present grade: 

Prentiss P. Bassett, 

Lawrence P. Treadwell, and 

William H. Toaz. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy from the 2d day of February, 1909, to fill 
vacancies existing in that grade on that date: 

Prentiss P. Bassett, 

Lawrence P. Treadwell, and 

William H. Toaz. 


Second Lieut. William L. Burehfield to be a first lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps to fill a vacancy made on Sep- 
tember 28, 1908, by the appointment of First Lieut. Logan 
Tucker as an assistant quartermaster, and to take rank from | 
July 16, 1907, the date of the expiration of his one year’s loss of 


numbers on account of his failure to qualify for promotion and 


suspension therefrom. 
POSTMASTERS, 


DELAW ARE, 


Delaware Clark to be postmaster at Newark, Del., in place of 


John K. Chambers, resigned, 


ILLINOIS. 


Eugene A. Foster to be postmaster at Bradford, I1., in place | 
of Eugene A. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


ruary 23, 1909. 
George F. Tscharner to be postmaster at Okawville, Ill. Offic 
became presidential April 1, 1909. 


INDIANA, 


George Clevenger to be postmaster at Parker, Ind., in place 
of James O. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


ber 12, 1908. 


Henry L. Connelly to be postmaster at Rosedale, Ind. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1909. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Rezin B. Boulden to be postmaster at Millersburg, Wy., in 
place of Rezin B. Boulden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 19009. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Jesse W. Crowell to be postmaster at South Yarmouth, Mass, 

Office became presidential April 1, 1909 


MICHIGAN, 


Arba N. Moulton to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place 
of William H. White. Incumbent’s commission expired April 9, 
19OS, 

MINNESOTA. 


George E. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Rushford, Minn., 


pired February 13, 1909. 
MISSOURI, 


Abner Barrow to be postmaster at Greenville, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Frank A. Stroup to be postmaster at Novinger, Mo., in place 
of Guersant P. Herriott, resigned. 

Alonzo Turner to be postmaster at Billings, Mo., in place of 
William C. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1908. 


NEBRASKA, 


George A. Blackstone to be postmaster at Craig, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 109. 

Andrew Richmond to be postmaster at Orleans, Nebr., in 
place of Andrew Richmond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 12, 1906, 

NEW JERSEY. 


Palmer H. Charlock to be postmaster at Elizabeth, N. J., in 
place of Palmer H, Charlock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1909. 

NEW YORK. 


Edward E. Boynton to be postmaster at Livonia, N. Y., in 
place of Clarence M. Alvord. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 27, 1908. 

Charles H. Griffin to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. Y., in place 
of Charles H. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1908. 

George E. Marcellus to be postinaster at Le Roy, ees n 
place of George E. Marcellus, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1907. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Charles C. Archer to be postmaster. at Antlers, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1907. 

Paul Gilbert to be postinaster at Fort Cobb, Okla., in ] lace of 
Henry Amey, resigned. 


} A. H. Holland to be postmaster at Cushing, Okla., in pla of 
Jacob Puckett. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 1908 
| ‘ 
Charles B. Ramsey to be postmaster at Davis, Okla., in ] e 


of Charles B. Ramsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1907. 

Howard E. Wallace to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Lyman J. Bates to be postmaster at Lake Preston, S. Dak., in 
place of Lyman J. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired Di 
cember 8, 1907. 

lexander B. Coutts to be postmaster at Hudson, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Amos H. Davis to be postmaster at Parkston, S. Dak., in pl 
of Gottlieb Meisenhoelder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

Allie Lee to be postmaster at Ashton, S. Dak. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1909. 

Sherman F. Lucas to be postmaster at Bonesteel, S. Dak.. in 
place of Sherman F. Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1909. 

James P. Turner to be postmaster at Faulkton, S. Dak., in 
place of Eva M. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 17, 1907. 

Joshua IF. Wood to be postmaster at Doland, S. Dak Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909, 


rEXAS, 


Maurice C. Kelly to be postmaster at Lockhart, Tex., in place 
of Nora H. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1909, 
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WASHINGTON. 


Guy C. Crow to be postmaster at White Salmon, Wash, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1909, 

Leonard S. Pendleton to be postmaster at Port Orchard, 
Wash. Office became presidential April 1, 1909. 


WISCONSIN, 


nk L. Davis to be postmaster at Camp Douglas, Wis. 


a 
: ] i 
fl became presidential April 1, 1908. 


) . 


Office became presidential January 1, 1909, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4, 1909. | 


AMBASSADOR, 


John G, A. Leishman to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Italy. 


MINISTERS. 


Henry Clay Ide to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Spain. 


Charles H. Sherrill to be envoy extraordinary and minister | 


plenipotentiary to the Argentine Republic. 
SoLicitorR-GENEBAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lloyd W. Bowers to be Solicitor-General of the United States. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Edward E. Wagner to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of South Dakota. 
Charles W. Miller to be United States attorney for the district 
of Indiana. 
George B. Curtiss to be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of New York. 
Henry A. Wise to be United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
J. Randolph Peyton to be second lieutenant. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 
Commander Richard T. Mulligan to be a captain. 


Lieut. Commander William H. G. Bullard to be a commander. | 


Ensign Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieutenant (junior 
le). 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Darrell P. Wickersham to be a lieu- 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Newman H, Freeman, at Haleyville, Ala. 
FIAWAIL 
George Desha, at Hilo, Hawaii. 
John N. & Williams, at Kahului, Hawaii. 
IOWA. 
J. W. Jarnagin, at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
KANSAS. 
Robert H. Montgomery, at Oswego, Kans, 
MARYLAND. 
William P. Miller, at Forest Glen, Md. 
MISSISSIPPT. 
Henry L. Rhodes, at Ackerman, Miss, 
MISSOURL, 


Alexander T. Boothe, at Pierce City, Mo, 
Robert A. Booth, at Buffalo, Mo. 


NEBRASKA, 
Lon Cone, at McCook, Nebr. 
NEW YORK. 
Herbert B. Eaton, at Youngstown, N, Y. 
Archibald K. Fowler, at Caledonia, N. Y. 
Frederick S. Welch, at Allegany, N. Y. 
PENNSYLVANTA, 
James E. Johnston, at Barnesboro, Pa. 
Joseph A. McClaran, at Saltsburg, Pa. 
VIRGINIA. 
Albert A. Evans, at Mount Jackson, Va, 


Jonathan Wiggins to be postmaster at North Freedom, Wis. | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 1, 1909. 


| The House was called to order at 10 o’clock by W. J. Brown- 
| ing, Chief Clerk of the House, who read the following com- 


| munication : 
Spraker’s Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1909. 
I hereby designate the Hon. Joun DALZELL as Speaker pro tempore, 
J. G. CANNON. 
Mr. DALZELI. assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Prayer was offered by the Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, 
D.D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
| approved, 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
| Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, OLMsTepD in 
| the chair. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House I am loath to participate in this debate. The great injus- 
tice perpetrated upon my district and upon my State under this 
bill demands that I should at least enter my solemn protest 
against its passage, in justice to the people whom I shall en- 
deavor to represent; therefore I ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for a few minutes. 

Kentucky produces one-half of the tobacco grown in the : 
United States, and I think I can safely say more than three- 
fourths of the hemp. My district, the seventh Kentucky, is 

| the largest producer of white Burley tobacco in the world and % 
| the largest producer of hemp in the United States, with one a 
possible exception, and that in Kentucky. The law to-day, so 
far as white Burley tobacco is concerned, has a tendency to 
decrease the price of leaf tobacco and the further effect of 
forcing the growers of tobacco under the domination of one of 
the most heartless trusts of this country. 

As to hemp, this bill offers no protection, as it permits the 
createst competitor of hemp—India jute—into this country duty 
free. 

The tobacco growers of Kentucky and of the Nation need 

| protection, if any class of producers need it, because they are 
the prey of a great trust. 


ed 





The hemp growers need protection if any industry needs pro- : 
tection, because what was once a great industry has been de- t 


| moralized and almost annihilated by the importation of a com- 

| peting fiber grown by oriental labor. 

The tariff of $20 per ton on hemp is not protection; it is but a 

| blind, for the simple reason that but little hemp is imported. A 

revenue tariff on jute, the cheap substitute for hemp, is the only 

| hope for a revival of an industry now completely paralyzed, if 

price is to be made by legislation. The fairly profitable quota- i 

tion on hemp is due to the fact that production is practically 
nothing, compared with the possibilities of production in the ' 

blue-grass region of Kentucky. There can be no development 

of the hemp industry in this country without a tariff is levied 

upon jute or some new avenue opened for its consumption. In 

the face of these facts, in spite of the fact that I am the largest 

hemp producer in my county, being an active farmer and cen- 

sidering farming the noblest avocation in the Nation, I do net 

ask for a duty on jute, except a very reasonable duty for reve- 

nue only. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As a Democrat, I have professed to follow the doctrine of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. If the cotton growers of 
the South, the farmers of the great West, the manufacturers ; 
of the North and East must have cheap burlap and cordage, 
then, upon the doctrine as set out above, there can be no demand 
for a tax that prohibitively protects the hemp industry in my 
district in Kentucky. Yet I have heard great discussion in this 
House upon the zine schedule, which, judging from the discus- 
| sion, only affects one district in Missouri. 

Coming from a district that sent Clay, Beck, Blackburn, the 
Breckinridges, and Settle to the National Congress, I can only 
hope as a young man that no action of mine shal! bring dis- 
credit upon my people. I can never hope to measure up to their 
achievements, but I can try to be loyal to their teachings. 
Equal taxation of all the people, with favoritism toward none; 
a loyal support of the Union and a faithful adherence to the 
principle that the citizen should be proud of the opportunity 
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to contribute to the support of our country, rather than for 
the Government to be paternal protector of the citizen. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Chairman, as a farmer and grower of hemp I am of the 
opinion that by vurganizing the hemp growers of Kentucky 
for the purpose of demanding a better price for their product, 
and for the intelligent study of new methods of cultivation and 
handling, that much more can be accomplished for the hemp 
producer than by protective taxation of a competing product. 

A few years ago the Department of Agriculture sent experts 
into my district to report upon hemp soils and hemp culture. 
Some experiments were made in my immediate neighborhood 
in which I was greatly interested. 
to learn, no report of this work has ever been made by the 
Agricultural Department; yet I indulge the hope that this in- 
formation will be given out to our farmers in the near future. 
In my own judgment the possibilities of the industry are im- 
mense, and, backed by scientific knowledge of culture and han- 


dling, new and profitable channels of commerce will be at hand. | 


Kentucky has been sorely afflicted by legislation, both state 
and national. This bill affords no relief to our tobacco and 
hemp industries. 
and I do not believe there is, this bill denies to eastern Ken- 
tucky, one of the richest timber and coal sections in the world, 
that protection. 

Denying help to the great agricultural products of the State, 
yet it imposes heavy taxation upon nearly all things entering 
into that production. 

I submit to this committee that such a plan is unjust and 
unfair. In addition to national legislation that is oppressive to 
Kentucky, I call attention to state legislation in different parts 
of the Union that severely cripples our leading industries. Ken- 
tucky has over $200,000,000 invested in distilling and brewing 
interests. y 
great value, and at the same time decrease the revenue of the 
National Government by millions of dollars each year. 

Kentucky had millions of dollars invested in thoroughbred 
horses, and yet state legislation has practically wiped out this 
great value, and I assert what I believe to be true, that in no 


7 . | 
State have the morals of the people improved on account of | 


such legislation, but the direct result in Kentucky has been the 
loss of millions of money to the horse breeders and farmers of 
Kentucky. Under these conditions I respectfully submit to this 
committee that this bill only adds to the burdens of Kentucky— 
already sorely oppressed. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Our only hope in Kentucky for the farmer has been organi- 
zation and cooperation in the selling of our products. Bank- 


ruptcy would have been our portion but for this principle, | 


promulgated into our State by the American Society of Equity, 
an organization principally teaching and educating our farmers 
to take advantage of their own power in securing profitable 
prices for the products of the farm. 

Organization and cooperation are the leading ideas of the 
twentieth century, and no hope can exist for any branch of 
business which does not adhere to this idea. 

Organization is the first great step in any battle in industry, 
politics, and all other lines of human activity. 
said by a great philosopher, “ Self-activity is the indispensable 
condition of improvement,” and no industry and no party can 
hope for permanent success without thorough organization as a 
starting point. 

The success of the Republican party in the Nation is due to 
its resourcefulness in organizing its members. 

The victory scored by Speaker CANNON in this Congress was 
due in large measure to his ability as an organizer. 

As a member of the minority side, of course I do not rejoice 


in his victory, but I do take my hat off to him as the chief ex- | 


emplar of the power of organization. 

As a matter of sincere conviction opposed to the political 
policies of the Speaker of this House, yet, as a Democrat, I do 
not indorse the campaign of personal abuse and criticism against 
him. Personal abuse of a political opponent never makes friends 
for the person indulging in it, and, in my humble opinion, the 
Democratic party must to win success—which I know it de- 
serves and believe it will win—must upon a high plane go be- 
fore the American people upon the merits of their policies and 
not upon the platform of abuse for their political opponents. 
[Applause. ] 

Some years ago the people of California had a foolish notion 
that they possessed the greatest race mare in the world, by the 
name of Molly McCarty. This idea was spurned by the people 
of Kentucky. In my district lived old Adam Harper, who was 


the proud owner of the greatest race horse in history—the noble 
Ten Broeck. 


So a 4-mile race was arranged, as Adam Harper 











So far as I have been able | 
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expressed it, a race from “eend to eend.” Of course, the 
Kentucky horse won in a race that was one of the great his 
torical events of the last century. As a performer, “a stayer,” 
and a thoroughbred, ““ Uncle Joe” is the Ten Broeck of Americer 
politics. [Laughter and applause.] When by organization and 
| thorough preparation the track is made in a little better con 
dition than at present, by the Democrats of the South in this 


| Congress standing side by side and dividing honors with the 


| great States like Indiana and Ohio, and other States North and 
West that made such Democratic gains in the last election, we 
can land the Hon. Cuamp Crark in the Speaker’s chair next 
time and the White House after that. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

The kindly expression on his face is good for a million votes 
when he faces all of the people, and his brain and ability are 
good for the other millions necessary to give him the victory. 





If there be merit in the idea of protection, | 


The tendency of state legislation is to wipe out this | 


As has been | 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] There are two States 
| which are now close politically which he would take from the 
doubtful list—Kentucky and Missouri—one the State of his 
birth, the other his adopted State. His power as an organizer 
in this Congress will be such as to lead us to battle prepared, 
organized; fortified by the justice of our cause militant, for 
the defense of the masses. The Democracy will control the 
Government and use it for the welfare of all the people. 

No victories can be won in the next Congress by brooding 
over our Democratic misfortunes in this Congress. 

The actual knowledge of conditions, the burial of petty differ- 
ences, the equal distribution of honors to all sections, and other 
matters necessary to success, which can only be accomplished 
by organization, will change us from a minority to a majority 
party in the Nation. 

This tariff bill itself is a wonderful exposition of the power 
of organization. 

Every item protected has behind it some powerful organized 
interest—the great masses of the people not having organiza- 
tion must under this bill pay the penalty for their want of 
organization. {Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The greatest objection to this bill is its sectional distribution 
of the benefits it produces. 

The spirit of the Nation is to be done with all sectional ideas. 
Our new President in the recent campaign laid great stress 
upon this principle, and I do not doubt his sincerity. And to 
accord to his teachings and the spirit of all citizens everywhere 
I ask a bill at the hands of the majority for all sections of our 
great country. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in his 
|} opening remarks made a statement which impressed me forci- 
bly. ‘The effect of it was that there was too much demagogism 


in the discussion of public questions with the farmers of our 
country. I heartily agree with him. It is an accepted fact 
that the true prosperity of this country rests upon agriculture 
as the foundation stone of our national structure. For a truly 
prosperous nation our farmers must secure profitable prices for 
their products. 

The farmer is under no legal or moral obligation to feed 
the world at an unprofitable price, and I state here, as I stated 
in my district when seeking a seat upon the floor of this House, 
| that low prices for farm products are due in nearly all instances 
| to the failure of the farmers to use their own power and 
| ligence in the sale and distribution of their products. Intelli- 
gent distribution is a prime factor of price, and without 
organization there can be no intelligent distribution. The 
| organization of the farmers of this Nation means more for 
their prosperity and the Nation’s welfare than all of the tariff 
bills that can be devised. Tariff legislation upon a protective 
theory means exorbitant prices to the consumer. Prices based 
upon sound reasons of organization means an equitable price 
| to the producer and to the consumer, and every man ought to 
| be willing to pay an equitable price for what he consumes, and 
| every man, in justice to himself and his family, should demand 
an equitable price for what he produces—no matter what be 
| the product. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the past it has been a common expression that the farmer 
could not be organized. In Kentucky this statement has been 
| disproved. To the chief crop of Kentucky—tobacco—the principle 

of organizing the producers has been applied, and directly due 
| to this effort nearly $100,000,000 have been distributed to our 
farmers upon this one product in the last three years. The 
grower of tobacco in Kenutcky during the last three years has 
received double the price for his tobacco which he received 
prior to organization. 

What is true of tobacco can be true of all other farm products. 

The farmers of this Nation should, in my humble opinion, 
undertake to better their condition, first, by effective organiza- 
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tion to secure equitable prices for their products and, secondly, 
by directing their power against legislation which hinders them 
from securing articles which they consume at an equitable price. 

“The gods help those that help themselves.” 

Speaking for the farmers of my district—comprising a great 
part of the blue-grass region of Kentucky—I ask no special 
privilege at the hands of the Government, but I earnestly pro- 
test against an imposition of taxes against us for the interest 
of one of the greatest trusts in this country. 

Under the present law the tobacco grower is largely restricted 
in his sale of tobacco in the hand by the imposition of a tax 
amounting to 6 cents per pound. I ask, as a matter of justice, 
the removal of this tax on tobacco in the hand. 

The failure to do justice can not be excused with the answer 
that the Government needs the revenue. The payment in taxes 
by the citizen to the support of his country should be cheerfully 
made, but under our form of government no tax should be levied 
where one portion of it goes to the National Treasury and the 
other portion to the treasuries of protected interests. 

It should be a matter of national pride with the American 
citizen to contribute to the needs of his Government, but a pro- 
tective-tariff system breeds the idea that the citizen should 
get all from the Government. One motive is patriotic, the other 
selfish; one strengthens the Republic, and the other weakens it. 

As for myself, though I would have preferred to have seen 
developed inland waterways, constructed a system of interstate 
roads, and other internal improvements, rather than the outlay 
of almost countless millions in the Panama Canal, still, since 
our country has begun the work, I will cheerfully vote whatever 
is needed to finish the work, because there must be no such word 
as failure where Uncle Sam is boss. Patriotism must not be 
measured by dollars and cents, and Columbia must show the 
world that no obstacle can challenge her title as the Queen of 
all the Nations. 

But in the collection of revenues to complete this great work, 
to maintain the other needs of the Nation, I submit that it is 
fair to lay the burden of taxation equally upon the shoulders 
of all the people of all sections. I listened with great pleasure 
the other day to a tribute paid his native State by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. As I pointed out in the beginning of my re- 
marks, Kentucky suffers more from adverse legislation than 
any State in the Union. Although in the last year or two much 
has been written to detract from the fair name of Kentucky, 
yet I assert here that much exaggeration and misrepresentation 
has gone before the Nation. In our tobacco war in Kentucky 
many things have occurred which our people do not indorse; but 
in Kentucky there is in the minds of our people no difference 
in principle between the “ night rider” and the trust which robs 
men and women and makes slaves of children in the tobacco 
patch. The negro in bondage was never more of a slave than 
the grower of tobacco under the old régime, when the trust set 
the price. In principle there is no difference between the trust 
which plunders and the “ night rider” who plunders. Both are 
criminals and should suffer the fullest penalty of the law. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Child labor means child 
slavery, and I am forever and eternally against the damnable 
practice of child labor, whether it be in the tobacco patch of 
Kentucky or the sweat shops of our cities. As does organized 
labor in the city, so does the organized farmer in the country 
transfer the child from shop and field to home and school—the 
hope in the future for our glorious Republic. 

Kentucky in the past has contributed her full quota to the 
glorious history of our country. 

Could the members of the Ways and Means Committee have 
been in Kentucky on Lincoln Day and had they seen the con- 
federate soldiers who wore the gray join the throng who wore 
the blue, in honor of the great emancipator, and grasped the idea 
of a united country wherein sectionalism is a dead issue, such 
a tariff bill as this would have been impossible. As Kentucky 
gave Abraham Lincoln to the North, so she also gave Jefferson 
Davis to the South. The Nation has justly built a memorial 
upon Kentucky soil to one, and I hope that it will be generous 
enough to build a memorial to the other. As Kentucky fur- 
nished the Presidents for both North and South in the great 
civil war, since that strife is ended and all sections support with 
true American loyalty the Stars and Stripes, I ask this Con- 
gress, representing all sections of our great Nation—North, 
South, East, and West—to grant a square deal to Kentucky and 
to her people and her products. 

I am profoundly grateful to the Chairman for this opportunity 
to address the committee. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri, the 
distinguished leader of the minority on this floor [Mr. CLARK], 
did me the courtesy the other day to refer to me as being next to 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the highest pro- 
tectionist on the Ways and Means Committee. Without chal- 
lenging any comparison in that or any other respect, I wish to 
avow my unshaken devotion to the policy of protection, and I 
do it because some of our friends on the other side of this 
Chamber have assumed to see in this revision of the tariff 
some abandonment by the Republican party of its protective 
policy. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, no such thing. Even if the Dingley 
law had been perfect in all respects when it was framed—a 
thing that no tariff law can by any possibility be—even if no 
new conditions at home had required its amendment, yet there 
were conditions outside the country, conditions not existing in 
America, which would have required us to enter upon a revision 
of the tariff at this time. 

Our Democratic friends take great pleasure in referring to 
the fact that even under the Republican party and under a 
high-protective law the country has witnessed a panic. How- 
ever, every member of the Ways and Means Committee discoy- 
ered very soon after we had begun our hearings last fall that 
the depression, which was world-wide, was less severe in this 
country than anywhere else in the commercial world, and that 
the conditions which precipitated it not only did not originate 
in America, and not only were not in any sense due to the Ding- 
ley tariff act, but that, originating elsewhere, the Dingley tariff 
law delayed the beginning of the depression in America and 
mitigated the severity of its operation in this country. 

The work of the Ways and Means Committee did not begin 
last fall. Under the leadership of the chairman of that commit- 
tee, the leader of the majority side in this House [Mr. Payne], 
the experts of the Government and the clerks of the committee 
had for a long period been at work procuring data from which 
the committee might prepare a draft of a bill, and to assist the 
committee in examining the evidence of interested witnesses, 
After all, the best witness for a Ways and Means Committee in 
framing a tariff bill is the book of statistics. The record of 
the importations into this country for fifteen years, including 
and prior to the fiscal year 1907, disclosed the fact that un- 
broken and unrivaled prosperity had attended the business of 
this country for ten years, and until our home market was 
unduly invaded by foreign importations. For the convenience 
of the committee a record of the importations for the year 1907 
has been appended to each schedule in a large volume prepared 
for our use. and with which the Members of the House are 
familiar, called ‘* Notes on Tariff Revision.” 

We soon found that the year 1907 would not serve our pur- 
pose as a guide to the amounts of importations which a given 
rate permitted, but that the importations for that year were 
largely in excess of normal importations under the Dingley law. 
While the importations for the twelve months preceding Oc- 
tober, 1906, were the largest which had ever been made up to 
that time, they were exceeded by the importations of foreign 
merchandise for the twelve months preceding October, 1907, 
the panic month, by over $225,000,000. The fact was too plain 
to be overlooked by any person except those who for any reason 
hold a brief against the Dingley law that the depression had 
begun in Europe more than a year before its effects were felt 
in the United States; that the manufacturers of other countries, 
finding their usual markets less capable of taking their prod- 
ucts, were dumping the surplus thus left on their hands on the 
American market. Whether, if we could have known these 
conditions in time, and whether, if knowing them, we could have 
conserved more of our capital at home, the panic might not 
have been averted from this country, offers an interesting field 
of speculation. I repeat that while our importations for 1906 
were much larger than they had ever before been, those for the 


| twelve months immediately preceding the panic exceeded them 


by the tremendous sum of over two hundred and twenty-five 
millions. 

But the doctrine of protection is not so much a doctrine, after 
all, as the application of sound common sense and business prin- 
ciples to existing conditions. New conditions require to be met, 
One of these conditions was domestic and the other foreign. 
Given unrestricted competition and the American rule of pro- 
tection is absolutely correct. With free competition, whenever 
we can produce in this country any article in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply our demand, home competition will in every 
instance reduce the price of products to the purchaser to what 
the price ought to be, namely, the normal American price, pay- 
ing to labor the American standard of wages, and giving to capi- 
tal the inducement of those rewards which are natural and 
normal in a country with our resources and population. 

But a new condition has arisen, which compels the attention 
of public men. With the growth of rapid and cheap transporta- 
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tion, and particularly with the growth of still more rapid and 
still cheaper communication, it has become possible for a single 
man or a single company, with sufficient capital and sufficient 
ability, to transact business more expeditiously and more safely, 
from every commercial standpoint, over a radius of a thousand 
miles to-day than it was possible to do a quarter of a century 
ago over a radius of a hundred miles. The inevitable result has 
been the tendency of a Jimited number of large concerns to ac- 
quire control of a large proportion of certain lines of business 
in many sections of the country, and in some instances through- 
out the whole country. The temptation is coequal with the 
opportunity for these concerns to attempt, by selling arrange- 
ments, price agreements, and other devices, to eliminate the 
operation of the law of competition. 

This is the new domestic condition which the protectionist 
must meet. The protectionist must meet it for the sake of his 
own argument. He must meet it for the sake of the country, 
because there is no one else who can meet it; because if the 
economic conditions were to be abandoned to the gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber, the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, the people of the country, in their distress, would 
at once be so anxious for relief that consideration of the prob- 
lem we are now endeavoring to solve would be postponed for at 
least another decade. The effort of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, therefore, has been so to adjust the tariff law as to 
preserve the American market for the American producer and 
the American workingman; but, at the same time, so that when 
there seems to be insufficient competition at home, if any per- 
sons undertake by combination unduly to advance prices, they 
will be subjected to foreign competition. We have not, however, 
sought to avail ourselves of foreign competition as a remedy, 
but rather of a fear of it as a preventive. 

This apprehension that undue prices might be charged in com- 
binations has finally found expression in the demand for relief 
to the consumer. The demand, however, has not come from 
those persons whom the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Boureti] 
has. denominated “the ultimate consumer; ” it has rather been 
made in the name of the ultimate consumer by the manufactur- 
ing consumer in his own interest. During the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee I several times complained 
that the manufacturing consumer should seek his relief in his 
own name. This was not because I had any lack of sympathy 
for the manufacturing consumer in any case where he was en- 
titled to it, nor because I had the slightest objection when the 
manufacturer stated his own case from his own point of view. 
I merely took the position that every man who appears before 
the Ways and Means Committee should disclose the interest 
which he represents; and that if he represents himself he should 
not put himself on record as representing a fictitious client 
whom he deems to be more popular. 

A single example will illustrate the apprehension of many of 
the manufacturing consumers of the country. The United States 
Steel Corporation is supposed to be the producer of so large 
a proportion of the steel of the country as to dominate the price 
of steel at many stages of its manufacture. That corporation 
does not confine itself to the primary process of steel manu- 
facture, but in many instances goes on to the finished product. 
For instance, the Steel Corporation not only manufactures steel 
billets, but from some of those billets it manufactures wire, 
and it also manufactures wire fencing. The independent manu- 
facturer of wire fencing finds himself therefore buying his raw 
material in a market which he at least thinks is controlled by 
his competitor. He is therefore constantly in apprehension 
that that competitor may charge so much for billets that there 
will be no profit left for either the Steel Corporation or the 


independent wire-fence man in the manufacture of wire fences, | 


but that the Steel Corporation will absorb it all in the price of 
billets. Up to the present time this would seem to be merely a 
misapprehension rather than a realization, for there never were 
so many independent manufacturers of steel and iron products; 
there never were so many specialties in metal manufactures 
and persons engaged in them, and profitably engaged in them, 
as there are to-day. However, these independent manufacturers 
fear their elimination, and the American public to a large de- 
gree shares their apprehension, 

In making this bill the committee has had no desire to trans- 
fer the manufacture of steel billets to the capital and labor of 
Europe; but we have desire to quiet the apprehension of the 
American manufacturer whose raw material is the billet, and 
assure him, if possible, that it shall not be in the power of any- 
body to eliminate him from the business world. 

Your committee, therefore, was confronted with what I con- 
ceive to be the most difficult problem that ever confronted a 
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Republican Ways and Means Committee in a revision of the 
tariff. We are required te raise more revenue, we are required 
to preserve the protective principle, but the most difficult part 
of our duty is this: That the sentiment of the country and the 
sentiment of the Republican party requires us to make a nicer 
adjustment of the schedules in this bill than has ever been be- 
fore made. The country requires that if there be in any of our 
schedules, either because a mistake was made in their original 
adjustment or because changed conditions by lapse of time pro- 
duced it, more than enough to protect; if there be in any sched 
ule, in addition to protection, any additional amount of duty 
behind which persons may combine unduly to enhance prices, 
then that the Republican party lop off that excess; and that 
we have undertaken to do in this bill. It is required of us by 
the country that an attempt be made to make an exceedingly 
nice adjustment, not so that foreign competition might come i 
the country, but so that the fear of foreign competition might 
prevent any attempt even unduly to enhance prices. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
think we have lopped off enough of the duty on refined sugar to 
affect the sugar trust? 

Mr. GAINES. ‘* The gentleman from West Virginia” thinks 
that we have lopped off all the excess duty on refined sugar that 
could safely be taken off without threatening the American 
beet-sugar industry, which the Republican party determines to 
foster in this country, if it can. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] The difference between the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick]} and “the gentleman from West Virginia ” 
this: The gentleman from Georgia looks always with suspicion 
upon the effort to develop any great American industry here 
by the policy of protection, and “the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia”’ looks without suspicion upon that attempt. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
the gentleman regard a duty on refined sugar as a revenue pro- 
ducer, or as anything else except a purely prohibitive duty, 
when it raises only $84,000 a year, and when behind it a 
combination is formed that charges the people of this country 
an excessive price for refined sugar? the gentleman 
think that a reduction of 5 cents on a hundred pounds in 
that duty is a compliance with the pledge of the Republican 
party in the last national campaign platform to lop off 
excess to which the gentleman has just referred? 

Mr. GAINES. I will answer the gentleman with great frank- 
ness. When a committee meets to consider such 
there are divergent views as to the methods of reaching 
sired result. I have not the time this morning, or at 
does not suit my purpose now, to attempt to into 
mathematical intricacies necessary to be entered into to 
termine what a just differential would be to cover the differ- 
ence between the protection to the beet-sugar and the refined 
sugar industry of this country. In fact, I could not do it with 
out special preparation, and, while there were divergent views, 
I will tell the gentleman from Georgia that the effort of t! 
committee was to do precisely the thing he refers to, but we did 
not propose in doing it to go so far as to transfer the refining 
of sugar for this market to other countries, nor did we intend 
to go so far as to cripple the beet-sugar industries of the coun- 
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try. I have no doubt the gentleman from Georgia would have 
gone the entire distance. I have no doubt the gentleman from 


Georgia would have willingly seen the great beet-sugar industry 
of this country sacrificed, but not so the Republi 
which I belong. [Applause on the Republican side.] If the 
other gentlemen about to interrupt me will pardon me, in 
further answer I will remind the gentleman of this, that when 
his revenue duty—the duty under the Wilson bill—on sugar 
in this country was in force, sugar cost the consumers of the 
country more than it costs them to-day under the arrange- 
ment of the Republican party that fosters this great beet-suzar 
industry of the country. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman whether his investigations upon this gen 
eral subject lead him to think that the beet-sugar industry in 
this country is actually getting the benefit of this protection, or 
have those investigations led him to conclude that the beet- 
sugar industries may not be operating independently of the so- 
called “ sugar trust.” 

Mr. GAINES. My investigations, and I think any other per 


in party to 


son who investigates it will arrive at the same conclusion, lead 
me to this result, that the beet-sugar industry is largely ind 
pendent, and that in any event, if you were to remove the foster- 
ing care of protection the beet-sugar 


industry of this country 
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would go to pieces at once. It undoubtedly is true that the 
beet-sugar people can not continue to manufacture sugar in this 
country unless the policy of the Republican party is continued 
with reference to that product. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I may say 
that I agree entirely with the gentleman as to the necessity of 
a measure of protection in building up the beet-sugar industry, 
and that that is a very important public question. At the same 
time I wanted the opinion of the gentleman—and I think he 
has in part expressed it—as to whether in fact in working out 
the problem up to date the so-called “ sugar trust” has not in 
lurge part dictated the price and policy of our beet-sugar pro- 
ducers. I was led to believe that from information received 
incidently from one of our Members from the State of Michigan, 
who ought to be pretty well posted on this subject. . 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, my answer to the gentleman 
is twofold. In the first place, I do not think that the so-called 
“sugar trust’? dominates the beet-sugar industry of the coun- 
try. But I will say further to the gentleman that his question 
suggests a very interesting and difficult problem. Suppose it 
did. The question would then come up to the people of this 
country whether, in order to punish the business methods of 
persons engaged in the production of sugar, they will abandon 
the effort to make sugar in this country as far as possible. I 


do not hesitate to say that, so far as I am concerned, being as | 


hostile to what are known as “trusts” in all their unlawful 
operations as any other gentleman on this floor, I yet would 
not send the business of the country out of the country, even 
if it were under the control of a trust: and it might just as well 
be repeated here, that it may be known to as many persons as 
possible, that this country is the least trust-ridden country in 
ihe world. The other countries of the world have trusts more 
than we have. They may not have such big ones; they can not 


have anything of any kind as big in a small country as in a | 


country the size of this; but it ought to be known—and our Re- 
publican speakers have made very little of this fact in the great 
debates they have held with our Democratic friends—it ought 
to be known that, whereas our Government does whatever it 
can to destroy trusts or prevent their formation, almost all the 
other commercial countries of the world foster and aid the 
formation of manufacturing and selling combinations, and. I 
shall now 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. In a moment I will yield with pleasure to the 
gentieman from Nebraska. I shall insert in my speech, with 
the permission of the committee, an extract from one of the 
Belgian Government documents in which their officer in charge 
of that sort of thing—his title I do not now remember; it is in a 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I do not want to be misun- 
derstood. I agree entirely with the views of the gentleman that 
we must not as Republicans abandon the protective principle on 
any important industry we may have, because unlawful com- 
binations may take.advantage of independent producers in those 
lines; but I think, in this connection, it ought to be suggested 
that important questions for Congress and for the Republican 
party, growing out of such combinations and methods, will 
require our attention later. on. 

Mr. GAINES. I agree entirely with the gentleman, and I 
will say to him and to the Members of the House that your com- 


| mittee was at every point constantly on the alert. I speak now 
| of the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 


posed of all the Republican members of the committee, and com- 
posed of nobody else. 

We were watching that point at every stage and in every 
instance with reference to all the business of the country. In 
every stage and in every instance, with reference to all the 
business of the country, we took the greatest care, first, to lop 
off any excess protection if we found it, and, second, to be very 
sure that we did not destroy the protection to the industry 
and drive it to a foreign country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose the gentleman means to imply 
that the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
posed entirely of Republican members of that committee, found, 
as a matter of fact, that there was only 5 cents on a hundred 
pounds of this excess duty on refined sugar? Does the gentle- 
nan mean to state that? 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Georgia will understand 
this. Perhaps no person can say whether there is or not. I 
should be personally inclined to think that there is a little 
more than that of differential. But the gentleman will under- 
stand that we can not put the tariff down on one kind of sugar 
and up on another. We might, of course, enact that sugar made 
from cane should come in at one rate of duty, and sugar made 
from beets at another; but anybody could see, of course, the 
absurdity of such a proposition. . 

Mr. HARDWICK. One more proposition, and I will not 
bother the gentleman further. The duty on raw sugar protects 
the beet sugar, of which the gentleman is so solicitous, and the 
duty on refined sugar protects the trust. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman makes a mistake in this way: 
It is not as easy as he evidently thinks to calculate the amount 


|of the differential. There is a waste on the amount of raw 


foreign language, anyway—but the officer in charge of such | 


mutters reported that he regretted that the arrangement to 


some parties to the agreement been terminated, but it had two | 


or three years before been restored, and he trusted it would be 
now perpetual. Governmental documents in foreign countries 
show that those countries foster selling agreements and things 


known as “ trusts” that we are so hostile to in this country. So | 


that if. the Republican party could drive out of existence the 
trusts—for instance, the sugar-refining trust—when such com- 
binations attempt to control the American price; if we could so 
arrange our bill as to drive the sugar-producing business out 


of America, we would not drive it out of a trust. We would | 


drive out a trust, which we may to some extent regulate by our 
law, into the hands of a foreign trust over which we will have 
no control whatever. [Applause on the Republican side.] Now, 
1 vield with pleasure to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman has already answered one 
suggestion that [T wanted to make. I wanted to add this one: 
It seems to me that the proposition is not so much who owns 
the beet-sugar factories, as whether they could exist and thus 
supply a market for the farmers’ beets and employment for 
their employees if the tariff did not exist. 

Mr. GAINES. I think the gentleman from Nebraska is ex 
actly right. Whatever may be said about any relations between 
the beet-sugar people and the great sugar trust, this much is very 
certain: The people who do the work in America at American 


farmers in Michigan, Colorado, in the State of Nebraska, and in 
California, and in many other sections of the United States are 
not engaged in any trust and are entitled to the protection of 
the Republican party, and they will receive it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


sugar brought in. There are a number of these things, and it 
is one of the most complicated questions possible. The gentle- 
man may satisfy himself by a cursory examination sufficiently 
to make a stump speech in the campaign and call the Re- 


| publican party the friend of the trusts, but after all it is very 
maintain the selling price in pottery had by the selfishness of | 


difficult to determine just what the amount is. 

Mr. LOUD. Does not the gentleman from Georgia forget that 
every beet-sugar factory is a refiner of sugar? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I wanted to suggest. 

Mr. GAINES. Our friends on the other side forget every- 
thing except that they want to make a point against the Re- 
publican party. [Applause on the Republican side.| I may 
say that as long as the position which our friends take has so 
familiar a sound to us, and has in actual practice during 
former political contests been fraught with so little danger to 
us, we welcome the old line of Democratic argument and hope 
that it will be continued. I have heard the argument before, 
and I think the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. CANnrTrRILL], who 
spoke this morning, placed Mr. Bryan again in nomination for 
the Presidency. There is nothing new, we are told, under the 
sun, and Democratic arguments and Democratic candidates are 
about the stalest things we are acquainted with even in that 
arrangement of the universe. [Applause on the Republican 
side. } 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Bryan has proved a very expensive can- 


| didate for the Republicans when it came to raising campaign 


| funds, has he not? 
wages for the beet-sugar factories belong to no trust. The | 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 


a moment? 
Mr. GAINES. I will. 


Mr. GAINES. Now, my answer to that, Mr. Chairman, will 
be this: If the gentleman and his associates upon that side 
think Mr. Bryan has cost us any more than he has cost them, 
they are certainly entitled to their belief, and we will welcome a 
renewal of the contest. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, Mr. Bryan has been a costly propo- 
sition all around. 


Mr. GAINES. If I understood the gentleman from Georgia, 
I thoroughly agree with him. 
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| 
However, even if no such alarm had been felt, even if changed | 
modern conditions had not admonished protectionists that a 


nicer adjustment of schedules than ever was now demanded, | 
even if the Dingley law had been what no human law can be, 
perfect in every respect, so far as our domestic situation is con- 
cerned, conditions outside of our own country would have com- 
pelled a revision of the tariff. It has been a settled policy of | 
this country to treat all nations alike. Under the leadership of | 
the Republican party the American Government has deemed | 
that its first duty was to its own people. Protectionists think | 
that the peace and security which our comparatively isolated | 
position gives, that the extent and fertility of our soil, the 
unrivaled richness and diversity of our resources, our free gov- | 
ernment, and the average superiority of our people make it 
possible for the people of this country to enjoy a greater de- | 
gree of average prosperity than the people of any other country | 
can possibly have. 

The English, the Germans, the French, to institute no odious | 
comparison, have not our land; the Russians do not enjoy our | 
institutions, our Constitution, and our laws. The Chinese, un- 
surpassed in energy and commercial honor, have not our west- 
ern conception of progress. And the protectionist has believed 
that it was the first duty of the American Government to pre- | 
serve these advantages for the people of America. We have } 
known that this could not be done under modern conditions of 
cheap transportation if our own people were subjected to the | 
competition of all the less fortunate people of the earth. ‘The | 
American laboring man can not compete in a free market with 
the Englishman, receiving one-half his wages; with the French 
and Germans, receiving one-third his wages; with the Belgians, | 
receiving one-fourth his wages; or with the Asiatics, receiving a 
still lesser fraction of the American wage. For the American | 
laboring man to compete with the foreigner he must do three | 
things: He must accept the foreigner’s reduced wages, he must | 
adopt the foreigner’s low standard of living, and, in the main, 
longer hours of labor. He and the Republican party are not 
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The American position with reference to customs duties and 
foreign markets is unique. The manufacturers of every other 
country looking to America for trade see a market in which 
wages are higher than in their own and the purchasing power of 
the people for that reason correspondingly great. The American 
manufacturer looking abroad for trade sees the situation ex- 
actly reversed. The manufacturer in this country, where wages 
are higher, sees wherever he looks a market where wages ure 
less than in his own country and where the purchasing power is 
correspondingly smaller. We must be, therefore, at a disadvan- 
tage, except in so far as the American manufacturer, by superior 
ingenuity and science and by a greater outlay of capital than 
his foreign competitor, can so reduce his cost as to have some 





| chance in a market where labor costs his competitor less than 


he has to pay, and where the purchasing power of the people 
for that very reason renders the market less promising. 

tut this situation does give us one point of advantage. As 
long as we are fair ourselves, as long as we treat all other 
nations without any discrimination, the value of our market 
renders it wholly unnecessary that we should permit any other 
nation on earth to discriminate against us. 

sSecause of these conditions it was necessary to have a re- 
vision of the tariff law at this time in order to put into force a 
maximum and minimum tariff. Our maximum and minimum 
tariff is not a conventional tariff. It does not depend upon the 
treaty-making power, though we may yet determine to make it 
depend on executive proclamation of the fact. Whenever any 
nation treats the people of the United States the same as it 
treats the people of other countries, by that very fact, under the 
provisions of the Payne bill, it is entitled to the minimum tariff; 
and, on the other hand, when any cther nation does not treat 
the people of the United States in the matter of importations of 
our products into their country as well as it treats the people of 
any other nation on earth, it will by its own act of discrimina- 
tion induce and receive the punishment of our maximum tariff. 
The French maximum tariff is, with exceptions, of course, gen- 


willing that he should do any of these things. The gentleman | erally 50 per cent higher than the minimum. We have not made 


from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWwoop] repeated the old and specious 
argument that because of immigration American labor is sub- 
jected to the competition of foreigners. If the gentleman from 
Alabama thinks that the American laboring man suffers from | 


the competition of a limited number of foreigners who come to | 


this country to labor at American wages and spend their earn- 


ings in this country, how can he continue to advocate the theory | 
which would subject the American laboring man to the competi- | 


tion of the hundreds of millions of Europeans and Asiatics who 


work at smaller wages and spend their earnings in foreign | 


countries? 
But while the Republican party has not hesitated to secure 


in the largest possible manner the natural advantages of | 


America for the people in America, it has never undertaken to 
discriminate for any country but our own. Of late years, how- 
ever, foreign countries, with the exception of England, have 


undertaken to secure for their people not only their home mar- | 


kets by a protective tariff, but to use a discriminative right in 
their markets as a club to compel other nations to give their 
people special privileges. The device they have adopted is that 
known under the name of a “ dual tariff.”. Under the operations 
of these dual tariffs this remarkable and intolerable situation 
has resulted: The American market is the most valuable to 


these nations of any market except their own. Yet under the | 
operation of these tariffs we find the products of other nations | 


admitted under more advantageous rates than our own. If the 
Republicans believed, as our opponents profess to believe, that 
the tariff is a tax which the consumer pays, nothing would be 
necessary but to let the foreign consumer continue to pay it. 
But the Republican party has observed in such cases that the 
tariff is a tax which the importer must pay or stay out of the 
market. Germany has a general and conventional tariff. This 
means that she has a second tariff, so to speak, which can be 
substituted for the general tariff in cases where nations will 
permit Germany by convention or treaty to enter its markets 
upon terms which Germany deems especially advantageous to 
her citizens. And the rates, as I understand it, of this conven- 
tional tariff are determined by the treaty. France has a general 
and a minimum tariff. The rates are fixed by law, but which 
shall be applied is also to be determined by negotiation. We 
can not adopt these devices exactly as they have been adopted 
by European countries. The fact that it would amount to trans- 
ferring the power of levying duties from Congress to the treaty- 
making power is sufficient to show that we can not, even if we 
wished, adopt any foreign plan in its entirety. Obviously, we 
can not sit silent and see every other nation favored before our 
own in the markets of other countries, 
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the provisions of our maximum tariff as drastic as the proposed 
new French tariff. Asa general proposition our maximum tariff 
is 20 per cent higher than our minimum or general tariff, except 
in the earthenware schedule, where it is 25 per cent higher, and 
in the wine and spirit schedule, where it is 40 per cent higher. 
Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 
| Mr.GARRETT. It was suggested the other night in the course 
of discussion of this very interesting matter by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. LowpeEN] that this bill was defective in 
reaching the exact condition desired, because of the fact that 
it does make no provision for executive action; that because of 
certain sanitary regulations of foreign governments as to 
| products coming from this country into their own it would be 
| necessary. For instance, in the matter of meats ; 
Mr. GAINES. I understand the point that the gentleman 
refers to. I can understand how they can discriminate ; 
| us without any unfriendly tariff arrangement. They may s 


that our meat is defective, deleterious, and injurious to @ 
| health of their people, and require the exclusion of Amet n 
meat products. I agree with the gentleman in that I y 
however, that the language of the bill is sufficient to cover that. 
Of course we all recognize that all countries have a right to 
make their own police regulations on such matters, and we 
would have no right to complain of that. But I think the lan 
guage of the law will reach the case where, under a mere pre 
text of taking care of the public health, they do actually dis- 
| ecriminate in order to let in the products of some other country 
instead of our own. But I say also to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that I have no doubt that there will be discovered in 


the course of time a great many points where this propositi: 
of a minimum and maximum tariff should be further extended. 
| I am even inclined to think sometimes that the inter | 
game of tariffs is one in which the replies will have to be 
swifter and more frequent in the future than has been necessary 
heretofore. 


It is a new proposition. Your committee has not sought to 
do everything that possibly can be done. Your co ttee has 
sought to meet the conditions as they are seen to-day, 1 I 
believe that the proposition of dual tariffs w continue in this 
country; that our minimum and maximum proposition, or sé 
modification of it, similar to it, will exist in this country 
be strengthened until we drive foreign countries out of ¢ 
habit of discriminating against the yx e of America; and then 


we shall no longer need such devices 
| It has been said that the Dingley law had to be revised 
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cause there was need of more revenue. That reason for re- 
Visic has been very much exaggerated. I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the actual state of the Treasury of 
the United States. What we have heard asserted time and 
again on the floor of this House is a mistake. What the news- 
papers of the country have said about it for months was not 
accurate; and while I know that figures of this sort are in- 
clined to be tedious, I ask the attention of the committee while 
I address myself to what the actual state of the Treasury is | 
to-day. 


On the 30th of March, which was day before yesterday, there 
was an available cash balance in the Treasury of $133,000,000. 
That statement is correct. It needs, however, to be under- 
stood. We find another item on that page of $69,000,000—- 
practically $70,000,000—disbursing officers’ balances. Disburs- 
ing officers’ balances are subtracted from the general ‘amount of 
money in the Treasury in order to arrive at the available cash 
balance. 

But while that is proper bookkeeping, the fact is that those 
disbursing officers’ balances are sums of money put to the credit 
of the disbursing officers throughout the country—as, for in- 
stance, United States marshals—for the purpose of meeting cur- 
rent government bills. There is always something over $10,000,000 
of that balance unexpended. It is an impossibility to tell what 
the unexpended amount of the balance in the Treasury is; but 
whatever the amount is, the available cash balance in the Treas- 
ury is to be increased by that sum. 

Now, I wrote to the Panama Canal Commission the other day 
and asked for a statement of the amount which has already 
been expended on account of the Panama Canal and the amount 





think that a “ deficit,” when spoken of in connection with the 


| Treasury, means that the Government owes amounts which 


there is not money in the Treasury to pay. That is not the 
condition. We are $206,000,000 away from that condition. 
Even before we have reimbursed the Treasury Department 
for expenditures on account of the Panama Canal we are 
$133,000,000 away from any such condition, and, in addition to 


| that, we have whatever the remainder of the disbursing officers’ 


balances happens to be. And, of course, everybody must un- 
derstand that I mean this sum in the Treasury over and above 
one hundred and fifty millions of gold reserve in the Division 
of Redemption. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to read the language of the President 
in his message to Congress. It is as follows: 


More than this, the present tariff act, with the other sources of gov- 
ernment revenue, does not furnish income enough to pay the authorized 


| expenditures. By July 1 next the excess of expenses over receipts for 


the current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 


Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman from Kentucky will permit 
me, there is no deficit. But I want, if we can, to get on some 
basis that we can understand. I want to make the frankest 
assertion that the very reason for making this part of my speech 
is because I insist that almost everybody has made a mistake 
as to the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the gentleman was contending that 
the Dingley Act was producing revenue enough to run the Gov- 


| ernment, and I want to call his attention to this statement, 


to which the Treasury of the United States has been reimbursed | 


by the sale of bonds on account of the Panama Canal. Up to | 


the end of last year—December 31—the canal has cost, in round 
numbers, $149,000,000. It was a little more, but about that, in 
round numbers. This includes the $40,000,000 paid to the New 


showing that it could not be borne out. 
Mr. GAINES. And I am attempting to maintain that propo- 
sition, and I propose to demonstrate it. And if the gentleman 


| from Kentucky will rely on his own judgment, and take the 


Panama Canal Company and $10,000,000 paid to the Republic of | 


Panama for its canal rights. The amount of bonds sold on ac- 
count of the canal is $84,000,000. The amount expended up to 
the first of the year was $149,000,000. The commission esti- 
mates the average expenditures since that time as $2,750,000 per 
month. Adding, for January, February, and March, $8,250,000 
to $149,000,000 plus will give $157,500,000. gut the Treasury 


has been reimbursed to the extent of $84,000,000 on account of | 


that. Subtracting that, we have a balance of $72,965,000 which 
the Panama Canal expenditure owes the Treasury. Adding that 
to the $133,000,000, we had an available cash balance in the 
Treasury, over and above anything still left in the disbursing 
officers’ balances, of $206,195,000 on day before yesterday. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. In view of your statement as to the condition 
of the Treasury, how do you account for the statement of the 
President in his message to Congress that by the Ist of July 
there will be a deficit in the Treasury of $100,000,000? 

Mr. GAINES. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that I do not know that the President made just that statement, 
but my information is that he did, and I am inclined to think 
that the question of the gentleman from Kentucky is based on 
a correct understanding of the President’s statement. But no 
matter where that statement came from, it is based upon a 
mistake, and the only reason why I challenge the attention of 
the committee to these dry figures to-day is because it is ab- 
solutely demonstrable, in my opinion, that the whole country 
has been mistaken about the state of the Treasury. 

Mr. McCALL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCALL. I think the statement of the President was 
that there would be that deficit in this year’s expenditures. 
He did not say that there would be a $100,000,000 deficit in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman from Kentucky will give 
his attention, the gentleman from Massachusetts is, of course, 
right in saying that the President did not say there would be 
any deficit in the Treasury. But what I understood the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to be addressing himself to was that the 
President had said there would be an excess of expenditures 
over receipts for the fiseal year of $100,000,000 at the rate we 
were going. 

I understood that to be what he had said the President had 
stated. I am glad that the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
called attention to that, because the opinion of the country has 
been wrong. The country has been misinformed and misled 
because of the loose use of the word “ deficit.” Most people 





trouble to inform that most excellent judgment, and not con- 
tent himself by falling back on what the President or anybody 
else thinks but go to the bottom of the matter, he will see that 
I am right, and the general conception of other people happens 


| once to be wrong. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand the gentleman to say that at 
the end of the current fiscal year the Treasury will not be face 
to face with a deficit, but that there will be a surplus in the 
Treasury. I would ask the gentleman how he can reconcile his 
statement with the statement made very recently by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney], who 
said that the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year would face 
a deficit—I believe he said of $150,000,000. I desire to inter- 
pose the statement and judgment of the chairman of the great 
Appropriations Committee against the statement and argument 
of my distinguished friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky thought to embarrass me by asking whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not say so and so. 

Mr. JAMES. I did not mean to embarrass the gentleman, 
but I wanted to enlighten the gentleman by a statement of 
what the President said. 

Mr. GAINES. The statements of the President of the United 
States are always enlightening, and are especially qualified to 
enlighten the gentleman from Kentucky. Now, the other dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray- 
TON], undertakes to get me into a debate with the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee. I decline to be put in the atti- 
tude of disputing anybody. I am giving certain conclusions 
based upon official figures, which conclusions the intelligence of 
this House can dispute if the figures happen not to be correct. 
There is no difficulty about it. It is simply a question of look- 
ing at the figures. Hither I am right, or Iam wrong. It needs 
no authority to prove the facts for the figures will do it them- 
selves; and then it is a question, not of authority, but simply of 
an accurate view of the situation. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. FOWLER. Both the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the President agree, not as to the amount, but 
as to the fact of a deficit in reference to the year’s income and 
expenditures, and not to the state of the Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will permit me, in view of the 
statement of the gentleman from New Jersey, I would like for 
the gentleman from West Virginia to explain why it is, if there 
is money enough in the Treasury, your bill provides for the 
issuing of $250,000,000 of bonds? 
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Mr. GAINES. Well, Mr. Chairman, our bill provides for 
more revenue. There is nothing inconsistent in that, because 
the bill is for the future, and the revenues of the country grow 
every year and the expenditures of the country get larger. I 
will ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he does not think it 
wise for the Government to have a provision for an emergency? 
If we should not look to the future? 

Mr. JAMES. I will say, in reply, that I do not believe it is 
wise for a government to issue bonds and certificates bearing 
interest at 3 per cent, when, according to your contention, there 
is money in the Treasury. 

Mr. GAINES. If the Government should issue certificates at 
an interest of 3 per cent, or otherwise, when there is no need 
to do it, it would, of course, be unwise. I am attempting to 
show that there is no need to use it, and at the same time I 
think there should be a provision for an emergency. We can 
not always prophesy the future correctly. The gentleman’s 
party never does get it right. Does he think we should never 
be mistaken? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. What I am trying to understand is this: If 
the present law is producing all of the revenues necessary to 
administer the affairs of the Government, then why pass a 
new law to raise more revenue by increasing the taxes of the 
people? 

Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman opposed to the maximum 
and minimum tariff? 

Mr. SULZER. I am not opposed to a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff, provided the people pay the minimum. 

Mr. GAINES. Well, then, the gentleman is in favor of hav- 
ing a dual tariff, and in meeting the situation abroad, is he? 

Mr. SULZER. 
bill regarding a maximum and minimum tariff, but I do object 
to the provisions of the bill which increase the taxes on the 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. GAINES. But this bill does not do that, and the gentle- 
man from New York, if he had read the bill carefully and had 
paid any attention to the provisions of it, would not gain that 
conclusion. 

Mr. SULZER. Does not the bill tax tea? 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, well, I do not think that tea needs to be 
taxed. My present argument would tend to show that it need 
not be. And I think if the gentleman will possess his soul in 
patience, he and I may agree on that proposition before the 
bill gets out of the House, 

Mr. SULZER. I hope so. 
list. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
tlemen on the other side that I will be glad to yield, 
time, if they will only confine their 
talking about. I propose to get back, however, to the state of 
the Treasury, if these gentlemen will permit me. I say there is 
in the Treasury one hundred and thirty-three millions and over, 
without reference to the disbursing officer’s balances, and with- 
out reference to seventy-three millions which the Panama Canal 
construction owes the Treasury of the United States. I want 
to explain to the House how this misconception as to the state 
of the Treasury has occurred. The dgily Treasury statement 
gives the actual condition as it is, except that it does not 
explain how much is due the Treasury on account of Panama 
Canal construction; but it does, with that exception, 
state of the Treasury as it is, and shows the amount of cash 
balance and the amount of the disbursing officers’ balances, and 
so on. The second page of “ Receipts and expenditures, redemp- 
tions,” and so forth, is so made up as to mislead, unintentionally, 
of course, for if there had been any intention to mislead the peo- 
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je of the country they would have been lulled into security in- | 
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stead of being unnecessarily alarmed. Anybody who will take 
this statement and look at it will see that the sums of current 
expenditure and current receipts are here set out. The expenses 
on account of the Panama Canal go into the current expenditures, 


but for some remarkable reason the receipts on account of the | 


sale of Panama Canal bonds do not 2ppear as current receipts. 
I repeat it, in the statement of current expenditures there is 
included every penny used on the Panama Canal, but for some 
reason in the statement of current 


cluded a single cent received from the sale of Panama Canal 


bonds, 
The excess of receipts over expenditures for so much of this 
fiscal year is set down as $90,000,000. There have been ex- 


penditures for this fiscal year up to the 1st of January on 
the Panama Canal $14,774,000. The commission estimates the 
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monthly expenditure as $2,750,000 for January, February, and, 
I take it, also for the month of March. Adding to the sum 
of $14,774,000, the canal expenditures up to December, and the 
sum of $8,250,000, estimated expenditures, we see we have the 
sum of over twenty-three million on account of the Panama 
Canal included in this excess of expenditures over receipts; 
and taking that away from ninety millions it gives us sixty- 
seven millions. Now, looking at that statement as it stands, 
without this explanation, it would appear that we have been 
running behind an average of ten millions a month for the 
present fiscal year. As a matter of fact we have been running 
behind $6,250,000 on the average. Well, running behind in 
excess of expenditures over receipts $6,250,000 is bad enough, 
me show you a brighter side of the picture. After all, 
anyone who will take our Book of Statistics, anybody who will 
examine the importations into the country each year, will find 
that the great revenue raiser of the country is prosperity, and 
who will examine this Treasury statement will see 
that prosperity is returning in the country and will soon be up, 
if it is not so already to-day, to its old standard. 'The amount ot 
excess of expenditures over receipts for this month is $3,765,000, 

Mr. PAYNE. Does that include the statement for yestei 
day? 

Mr. GAINES. It does not include the statement for 
day, which I have not had time this morning to secure. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then it is $3,111,000. There was a 
yesterday of over $500,000. 

Mr. GAINES. I thank the gentleman from New 
there, then, I want to notify the country that for 
days the receipts have exceeded largely the expenditures of the 
Government. We have got back already. To-day we are back 
to the time when the Dingley law is again raising more every 
month than the expenditures of the Government. [Ap lause 
on the Republican side.] But the total for the month of March 
is $5,111,000. There is to be deducted from that $2,750,000, 
expended on account of Panama Canal construction. And you 
will find that the excess of expenditures over receipts for this 
calendar year and this current month of March has been going 
down all the time, until we have now passed the point and 
turned the other way. The excess of expenditures 
receipts for this current month of March amounts to much less 
than $1,000,000 instead of $10,000,000 

Mr. PAYNE. Three hundred and sixty thousand 

Mr. GAINES. Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
the difference is. I had forgotten for the moment the new fig 
ures, but made my subtraction as of day before yesterday. 
And if gentlemen here will pardon me a moment more on this 
subject, at the rate that we ran behind for March we could go 
nlong for more than five years before the availabl® cash balance 
of the Government would be reduced to $50,000,000 = ea if you 
add to it the amount the Treasury ought to be reimbursed on 
account of expenditures for the Panama Canal, we could run 
for ten years without putting a strain 
$50,000,000, which is considered as a safe 
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the country. [Applause on the Republican side.|) I will now 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dawson] 
Mr. DAWSON. In confirmation of what the gentleman ha 


just said, I want to call his attention to the fact that the Treas 
ury receipts for the month of March this year 
Treasury receipts for the month of 
OOO, showing « learly that the tide of 
set in, and if this rate of increase 
twelve months our income will be 
have had for the past twelve months. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman is correct, and J 
would be very glad if the information on these matters would 
to the other side of the Chamber. I am 
about matters which are matters of record, I am talking abou 
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figures which are official, and if gentlemen who have asked 
}me on the other side whether I disagree with the message of 
the President, whether I disagree with the distinguished ¢h:ir- 


receipts there is not in- | 


expenditures will be. 


man of the Committee on 
as they are, such 


Appropriations of this House, being 
able gentlemen themselves, would follow these 


figures, I should be glad to have them contradict what I am 
saying if it be not true. The truth is that all agitation about 
the failure of the Dingley law to produce revenue has been an 
absurdity from start to finish. It is impossible from the nature 
of things to have the receipts of the Government absolute 


square with the expenditures of the Government for any given 


year. It is impossible because, in the first place, nobody can by 
any possibility tell just what the receipts will be, and in the 
next place nobody can by any possibility tell exactly what the 
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penses which nobody could have dreamed of—three or four 
mi ) dollars a few years ago on account of the San Francisco 
disaster. I but mention that as an illustration to show you how 
utterly impossible it is to have any very accurate notion of what 
the expenditures of the Government will be. It is equally im- 
possible to tell what the revenues, the receipts of the Govern- 
ment, will be. 

Now, a good tariff law, a good revenue-raising law, is one 
that will do exactly what the Dingley law has done—some years 
raise more revenue than needed, and some years raise less reve- 
nue than needed for current expenses, but always keeping a 
safe, satisfactory amount in the Treasury of the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

I tried to make this same point, for it was applicable then, 
on the 15th day of February, 1905. At that session of Congress 
everybody will remember that every time a member of the 
Appropriations Committee talked about expending anything the 
gentleman from Maine, the distinguished gentleman then a Rep- 
resentative in this House, Mr. Littlefield, kept asking what we 
were going to do with reference to the state of the Treasury, 
asserting that we were running behind all the time. The avail- 
able cash balance in the Treasury then was $141,000,000. When- 
ever the Treasury, under the Republican party, gets down to 
$140,000,000—between that and $150,000,000—I have observed 
that a cry of slarm goes up all over the country. The admin- 
istration, the tendency to spend money, everything begins to be 
a subject of criticism from the Democratic side. Then, unfor- 
tunately, that alarm spread to the Republicans and alarmed 
the country, while we sit quiet and do not sufficiently answer 
their criticism. 

I called attention in that speech in 1905 to this remarkable 


fact, that while the Democratic party was criticising us because | 


we did not have then, with $140,000,000 in the Treasury, enough 
revenue, and was criticising us with such vigor that some Re- 
publicans, even so able as the one I have mentioned, were 


alarmed, there was actually more money in the Treasury of the | 


United States than there was in 1888, when Grover Cleveland 
alarmed the country, because he said that under the iniquitous 
tariff laws of the Republican party we were piling up a dan- 
gerous surplus in the Treasury. When Grover Cleveland alarmed 
the country because the tariff policy of the Republican party was 
piling up a dangerous surplus we had $3,000,000 less in the 
Treasury of the United States than there is in the Treasury of 
the United States to-day. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. 
for a moment and not interrupt so able a man as Mr. Cleve- 
land, who happens to be talking at this moment. Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his lgtter of acceptance, said: 

In these circumstances, and in view of this necessary effect of the 
operation of our plan for raising revenue, the absolute duty of limit- 


ing the rate of tariff charges to the necessities of a frugal and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government seems to be perfectly plain. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague be permitted to conclude 
his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hvursarp] asks unanimous consent that his colleague may be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES. 


I am sure that the gentleman will pardon me | 


Mr. Chairman, I thank my colleague and the | 


committee for this courtesy, and I shall endeavor not to tres- | 


pass too much upon the patience of the House. 

Mr. Cleveland said: 

We are annually collecting at our custom-houses and by means of our 
internal-revenue taxation many millions in excess of all legitimate 


public needs. As a consequence, there now remains in the National 
Treesury a surplus of more than $130,000,000. 


And the whole Democracy of the country went wild, and the 
timid Republicans got alarmed, and yet, Mr. Chairman, there 
was in the Treasury of the United States on day before yester- 
day an available cash balance of $133,000,000 and more—over 
£3. 100,000 above the amount that Mr. Cleveland said was load- 
ing the people with burdensome taxation and taking money 
away from the channels of trade. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | 

Mr. COX of Ohio. The gentleman says that Mr. Cleveland's 
reference to the surplus was a note of alarm when he spoke 
about the necessity of its being reduced. Will the gentleman 
deny that in the Republican platform of 1888 you pledged your- 
selves to reduce the surplus, and that you not only did reduce 
it, but you wiped it out of existence when you came into office? 


| 
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Mr. GAINES. The gentleman’s question comprises several. 
Whether I can answer them all in a breath I do not know. I 
will not deny that the Republican party did undertake at the 
next general election following Mr. Cleveland’s presidential 
message of 1888 to revise the tariff. The reduction of the rev- 
enue was the reason for entering upon the construction of the 
McKinley tariff law. I do not agree that we reduced the rey- 
enues so as to wipe out the surplus. What wiped it out was the 
fact that the gentleman’s party came into power in 1892. There 
is no use for the gentleman to reply to me that it was wiped 
out before his party had time to legislate. It does not need any 
affirmative action on the part of his party to alarm the people 
of this country. All that needs to be known is that the Demo- 
cratic party has returned to power, pledged to its economic 
nonsense, incapable, as the people have found it to be, and 


| energy, enterprise, confidence, and prosperity vanish from the 


country. I said a moment ago that prosperity was the great 
revenue raiser, and the country, by that same token, always 
needs revenue when the Democratic party is in power. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose the gentleman will trace the 
panic of 1906 to similar causes? The Democratic party was not 
in power then. 

Mr. GAINES. On the contrary, if the gentleman will permit 
me, Mr, Chairman, there is something very remarkable about 
the panic month of 1907. The best witness before a Ways and 
Means Committee, as I said before, is the Book of Statistics. 
Witnesses may tell you this and tell you that. Even when they 
think they are treating you with the greatest candor they are 
frequently wrong, but the Book of Statistics, which shows ex- 
actly what is admitted under a certain rate, how much revenue 
is raised under given conditions, how the revenues, under the 
same rates, vary from year to year, is the best witness that the 
Ways and Means Committee can have in framing a tariff law. 
We soon found in the book called “ Notes on Revision,” which 
was arranged for us and which bad appended to it the importa- 
tions for 1907, that the importations for that year were likely 
to mislead us. The facts were that the year 1907 could not be 
taken as a normal and natural year. The importations had 
been largely in excess of what they had ever been before. I 
took the trouble the other day to add the importations for the 
twelve months preceding October, 1906, and found they were 
the largest the country had ever had; and yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, the importations for the twelve months immediately 
prior to October, 1907, exceeded those of the twelve months pre- 
ceding October, 1906, by more than the tremendous sum of 
$225,000,000. 

So it would seem that the lesson from that panic is this: That 
depression began in the rest of the world more than fifteen 
months before we had it in this country. ‘The rest of the world 
did not understand what had struck them. Their producers began 
to ship their surplus to this country, and when their market 
failed, of course, they were compelled to seek other markets; 
and instead of limiting their production they attempted to de- 
crease their cost by increasing their output, and soon flooded 
this country with their products. It is, as I have stated before, 
a very interesting question for speculation, whether we could 
not have escaped the panic if there had not been dumped into 
this country that additional $225,000,000 of foreign goods over 
and above the unusual importations for the previous twelve 
months beginning with October, 1906. 

Mr. STANLEY rose. 

Mr. GAINES. But while that is remarkable—if the gentle- 
man will permit me for a moment, I will still further continue 
my answer to the gentleman from Georgia—there is another 
fact, remarkable and unequaled in American politics, never 
known to happen until the last campaign. For once a political 
party had suffered a depression and the people did not repudiate 
it at the polls. 

But, notwithstanding that fact, the people of this country were 
not willing to risk the moribund Democratic party. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] There is scarcely anything 
supposable to a bright imagination that we could do which 
would so reduce the confidence of the American people in us as 
to induce them to put their confidence in your party. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

The Republican party may have had a panic once, but the peo- 
ple of this country did not want to turn their business over to 
the excellent gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, worthy 
Representatives of those disorganized citizens of this coun- 
try known by the various names of “free traders,” “ revenue- 
tariff men,” “tariff reformers,” “incidental protectionists,” 
“sectionalists,” “free silverites,” and “Populists;” but they 
preferred to trust the Republican party in spite of the objection 
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to which you have referred. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. May I also call the gentleman’s atten- 


| 


| 


tion to the fact_that the year 1908 produced in revenues from | 


customs receipts and internal revenue a larger revenue than had 
ever been produced in history, except only 1907? 

Mr. GAINES. What my colleague says is true. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, who started to rise. 

Mr. STANLEY. The gentleman’s explanation of the late 
panic is ingenious and interesting. Does the gentleman, how- 
ever, deny, or is he not aware, that these world-wide conditions, 
which he claims produced the panic of 1907, existed in a greater 
measure and to a greater extent in the panic of 1893 and 1894, 
to which he has referred? 

Mr. GAINES. Well, Mr. Chairman, that 
things which every gentleman will have his 
One may state it in one way and another may state it in 
another. What is the use, however, of our comparing them 
now? The American people have made the comparison of the 
two parties from the facts, and the American people have in- 
dorsed us, in spite of what occurred, and repudiated you be- 


is one of those 
own view about. 


cause of what has occurred, and that is the whole story. 
[Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. STANLEY. It is not an answer to my argument to 


furnish me with a lecture on election returns. 

Mr. GAINES. It is an answer to what you said. 
was no argument. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STANLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman this question. 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the gentleman aware of any reason which 
would prevent the conditions which he mentions as producing 
the last panic from operating in the previous panie to which he 
refers? 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman kindly restate his question? 
I do not understand it. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
was produced by the reflex action, you might say, of a depres- 
sion that was world-wide. 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; and I have given the figures which prove 
it, and I stated the place where anybody else could see the 
same figures. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, does the gentleman know of any rea- 
son why that same world-wide depression, or the same causes 
that they described, could not operate ten or twelve years ago? 

Mr. DALZELL. They did not exist then. 

Mr. GAINES. They did not operate. The Democratic party 
operated about that time. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
And I will state to the gentleman that that particular condition 
has not operated since. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. STANLEY. I am sure the gentleman will not deny, how- 
ever, that a greater world-wide depression existed in 1893-94 
than existed during the late panic, and that it existed prior to 
the panic in the United States. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. It was not my 
purpose to compare the two panics. That much of my speech 
was brought into it by some of my good friends on the other 
side, but I will say this to the gentleman from Kentucky: There 
is no use to talk about these things. They are both past. It is 
ancient history to talk about the Cleveland administration, and 
I do not like to do it. As I have sometimes said in the cam- 
paigns at home, it seems a remarkable thing with reference to 
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Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBSON. The purpose of my question is not to have 
the gentleman wander from his important subject, but to get 
him back to it. 

Mr. GAINES. 
tleman from Alabama 


I will be willing to do as much for the gen- 
sometime. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HOBSON. I wish to state that my purpose here is to 
| eall attention to the comparative financial conditions in 1588S 


There | 


The gentleman has stated that the last panic | 


and 1908, referred to by the gentleman, 
misunderstanding about the relative « 
cause I have taken pains lately to try to investigate 
tion of national expenditures by the use of a 
not merely the curves that would indicate the 
tures, but the expenditures per 

Mr. GAINES. I am not sure whether I shall be able to get 
onto the gentleman’s curves or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOBSON. These indicate an alarming increase 
in declivity of the rate of expenditures per capita. Now, when 
the gentleman refers to the cash balance in the Treasury to 
day as being something like $137,000,000, as I understand, and 


and simply to prevent a 
This I do be 
the ques- 


urves* 


nditions. 
series of ¢ 


total expendi- 


capita. 


curves 


in 1888 to have been nearly the same, I would call his atten 
tion to the fact that the tetal expenditures in 1585 amounted 
to a little less than $260,000,000, while the total expenditures 


in 1908, and I refer here to ordinary expenditures, amounted 
to about $660,000,000. 

So that at the rate to-day at which we are progressing the 
cash balance would be spent three times as quickly as in 1s 
and therefore we must not assume that what was a 
ance in 1888 would be a safe balance to-day. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know whether a working balance of 
$50,000,000 is a safe working balance or not. In 1905, for the 
purpose of discussing this subject of the state of the Trea 
I put the question to the Treasury officials, to the man who 


safe bal- 


sury, 


makes up this statement, and was told by him that a safe 
working balance was $50,000,000 three years ago, and that 


there was no occasion for alarm until the working balance got 


| down below that point; but if gentlemen will understand, we 


my friends on the other side of the political fence that there is | 
| very much disappointed. 


no part of any speech that I ever make that my Democratic 
friends seem to object to except one. They let me eulogize 
my own party as I please, and they do not seem to be annoyed. 
I may refer as frequently as I please and in the most glowing 
terms I can command to the splendid success of the Republican 
party. 

I can refer to the fact that the American people have with 
great unanimity indorsed it, and have with equal unanimity at 
the same time expressed their lack of confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party, and they do not get angry; but whenever I men- 
tion the only time in fifty years that they ever beat us they 
get angry, and they say, “ There you go, talking about that old 
Cleveland administration again.” [Laughter.] Now, I sub- 
mit that I did not bring this thing in, and I undertake to dis- 
miss this topic, if I may, and go on to my speech with this re- 
mark: The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Datze..], my 
colleague upon the committee and my good friend, said the last 
word upon this subject before the last election. This Republi- 
can panic has been cured by us; but, as he said, the Democratic 
panic came in with the Democratic party, stayed with the 
Demecratic party, and went out with the Democratic party. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HOBSON, Will the gentleman yield? 





have $133,000,000 in the Treasury, and in addition to that, 
unexpended balance of the disbursing officers, and enough due 
from the Panama Canal to increase it to $206,000,000, and 
to-day and yesterday and day before yesterday we ran ahead 
receipts exceeded expenditures—and are increasing the available 
cash balance in the Treasury of the country. 

Now, the gentleman says it will take more in the future. 
Of course it will. That brings us to the interesting question 


some 


| which I had intended to dwell upon in this very order in my 


speech. 

We estimate the sum of money necessary to run the Govern- 
ment for ten years, and I shall not go into the details of that es 
mate, because I am already taking too much time and I wil! 
try to hurry along. But when we come to estimate the receipts 
from our bill for 1910 and add them together, and compare the 
estimated receipts and estimated expenditures, I confess that 
we estimate a deficit of about $10,000,000. 

Now, then, our estimate of what this bill will bring in shows 
that it should bring in, according to the importations of 1906 
customs, $305,000,000. It might be worth while to the membe! 
ship of the House to explain how such an estimate is made. | 
confess I had no information as to how such estimates were 
made, and I approached the consideration of the question with a 
great deal of interest, and when I got my informaiton I was 

The estimates are made this way: A given year, assumed to 
be normal, is taken, and by common consent we took the vear 
1906 to base our estimate upon. The amount of importat ons 
was taken for that year, and the revenue was estimated upon 
that basis; that is to say, the revenue which the new law would 
have produced if it had been in force that year, taking al! the 
importations for 1906 and applying to them the provisions con 
tained in the bill as presented by the committee. Now. cobvi- 
ously such an estimate, while it is the only one you can make, 
the one that must be used, can not by any possibility be verv 


accurate. Nobody can tell what the importations are going to 
be. We know they will be much larger every succeeding year, 
because the experience of the country shows that under a given 


revenue law, rates remaining the same, there is an annual 
crease of the revenue of the country of somewhere from twenty 
eight to over thirty million dollars a year. How much more 
than the $305,000,000 we have estimated we do not know. 

The estimate is unsatisfactory, but nobody felt at liberty to 
guess what the increase of importation would be, and therefore 
the estimates as they are were given to the House. 1 
factory as the estimate may be, it is of course more ne: 
satisfactory than a guess. 


nsatis- 


irly 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. GAINES. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In taking up the estimate of rev- 
enue it seems to me that the gentleman has left out one factor, 
and that is the prosperity of the country. It seems to me that 
if the country turns out, as everybody hopes it will, to be 
prosperous, then you will get more revenue than estimated. 
But if it should turn out to be bad times, the revenue will sink 
below the estimate, and no man can tell any more accurately 
than the gentleman has stated, if you take that factor into 
consideration. 

Mr. GAINES. Except, if the gentleman will permit me, I 
think he is mistaken in this. It is almost certain from the 
very growth of the country that in any event the figures would 
exceed the estimate, for it would be a tremendous condition of 
depression which so reduced for 1910 the importations that the 
amount of money received then should be less than would have 
been received on the basis of the importation of 1906. ~ Of 
course that is possible, but it is in the highest degree improb- 
able, as I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] will 
agree with me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, that esti- 
mate does not take into consideration, either, the normal average 
increase that took place during, say, the first ten years of the 
Dingley bill. 

Mr. GAINES. ‘That is entirely correct and is the point that 
I was endeavoring to make; that the natural normal increase is 
almost sure to make the amount of the revenues received under 
this bill larger for the year 1910 than would have been received on 
the importations of 1906, as the rates contained in our bill 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Merely to call attention to the fact that 
for the years 1898 up to and including 1907, the average in- 
crease of receipts under the Dingley law was $28,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. GAINES. That is correct; and of course the receipts 
from other sources and customs taxes also largely increase each 
year. As I remember it, it amounts to more. The gentleman 
can perhaps tell me. I understand he has the figures of the 
average annual increase of our revenues under the Dingley law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The figures I have given include every- 
thing except that from postal receipts. 

Mr. GAINES. And the average annual increase was 
$28,000,000 from all sources? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; except postal receipts, 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES, Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. Can the gentleman tell me how much of those 
revenues were made on the coinage of silver during the last 
ten or twelve years? I have been trying to get at it, and I am 
unable to get it. I think it is about $100,000,000. Is that 
correct? Statistical abstract gives profit on coinage, 1898 to 
1907, $75,663,788, omitting 1908. 

Mr. GAINES. Made on the coinage of silver? 

Mr. WEISSE. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. If it is correct, I do not know the facts. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield—as I remem- 
ber the figures, the total miscellaneous receipts from all sources 
did not exceed $60,000,000. 

Mr. GAINES. The total miscellaneous receipts have not 
ever reached $60,000,000, but I do not know whether any profit 
the gentleman refers to, if there is any, is included in mis- 
cellaneous receipts or not. I do not know where they would 
be credited in the Treasury bookkeeping. 

Mr. FOWLER. I think the amount is about $15,000,000 on 
the seigniorage, to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. WEISSE. What I refer to is the silver bullion which the 
Government buys and coins into silver coins. It is about one 
hundred million or more, according to the reports from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I can not get the exact figures. 

Mr. GAINES. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
profit has been $100,000,000 in silver coinage in the last ten 
years? 

Mr. WEISSE. In the last twelve years, as near as I can 
tell, that they paid for silver and the amount of money they 
coined. As I understand it, the Treasury can go out and buy 
silver bullion and coin it into minor coins, 10 and 25 and 50 
cent pieces, and pay it out, and every time they do that they 
make a profit of 100 per cent. 

Mr. GAINES. Iam very sure the gentleman must be wrong. 

Mr. WRISSE. If I am wrong, I hope the gentleman will ex- 
plain it for my information. 
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Mr. GAINES. I do not know anything about what we have 
made from coinage. I think the gentleman is trying financially 
to lift himself over the fence by his bootstraps. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, the 
entire amount of subsidiary coinage is only about $25,000,000, 
so of course the gentleman’s statement must be incorrect; but 
while I have not given the study to the question that the gen- 
tleman who is now speaking has, I think in the comparison he 
made a while ago, although I may be mistaken, that the $130,- 
000,000 of surplus funds in the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland 
did not include the redemption fund. I think it was not segre- 
gated at that time and set apart; but whether it did or not, it 
has been increased out of the revenues of the Dingley tariff by 
$50,000,000, whether any of it was segregated at that time; so 
that would be far and away beyond any seigniorage which may 
be covered by the remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. Even if the gentleman is right the Dingley 
law would yet have brought in more than the current expenses 
of the Government, and the gentleman must remember, and all 
gentlemen must remember, that there were in addition to the 
actual expenses of the Spanish-American war incidental ex- 
penses entailed upon the Government, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PayNe] so ably called attention to the other 
day, that had to be paid out of the revenues raised by the 
Dingley tariff law. 

I do not wish to go back to that question, which I thought we 


had passed, but there can be no doubt, if gentlemen will, 


examine the figures, that the Dingley law has been an abso- 
lutely satisfactory revenue-raiser for the country. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] That admits of no doubt. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt] questioned the 
statement I made. I would merely ask him to get the facts and 
figures from the Secretary of the Treasury—— 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I shall insist that my time be 
not further taken in this manner. I am very glad to yield to 
gentlemen for questions; I have even been quite patient with 
them, it seems to me; and I have yielded for a statement of 
fact. But for a statement of wild suspicion, such as has been 
indulged in by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I do not want to 
yield. I want gentlemen to know what they are talking about 
when they make statements of fact, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin says he does not know. He fancies something and 
would like to have information. 

I told the gentleman I have not the information. He says he 
does not have it. He certainly, therefore, does not want to put 
in my speech everything he does not know. There must be 
some limit. I am not going to yield to any more statements of 
what the gentleman says he does not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. GAINES. Well—I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WEISSE. Mr. Chairman, I stated in regard to the facts 
as I understand them, and the gentleman from Connecticut | Mr. 
Hit] questioned the statement. I asked him to furnish a state- 
ment from the Treasury. Now, I hope I have not done any- 
thing wrong by asking the question; if so, 1 ask the gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr. GAINES. Why does not the gentleman furnish a state 
ment from the Treasury in his own time and not stop me to 
challenge the gentlemun from Connecticut to disprove some- 
thing which the gentlethan from Wisconsin says he does not 
know? We are going into a wide latitude of discussion here, 
indeed. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to state a while ago what the estimate was for the running 
expenses of the Government for 1910? 

Mr. GAINES. I did not state the amount. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. What is the estimate? 

Mr. GAINES. The amount is $874,000,000 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Thank you. 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). Estimated to be necessary to be 
raised for the expenses of 1910, and estimating $305,000,000 as 
the amount to be raised by this bill from customs, $20,000,000 
from the inheritance tax, and then adopting the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to internal revenue and other 
sources of income, we reach the sum of $10,000,000 less than the 
estimated expenditure for 1910. And I was about to show that 
the revenues, notwithstanding the estimates, would be very much 
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in excess of the amount of money necessary to run the Govern- 
ment for the year 1910, and I was proceeding to show it in this 
way. The average annual increase was $28,000,000 in our 
revenues—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman allow me there—— 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). That is one way of looking at it— 
if the gentleman will pardon me until I complete the statement. 


Another way is this: The estimate of $305,000,000 is necessarily | 


wrong, though it is the best sort of estimate possible to be made, 


and is made after the method which is always employed in such | 
cases. It is bound to be wrong for this reason: This proposed | 


bill, for instance, reduces the tariff on rough lumber by dividing 
it in two, by changing it from $2 to $1 a thousand. 

Now, because of the increase of the country—I am but giving 
an illustration—because of the increase of the country which 
will necessarily come. and because also of the reduction in the 
duty, there will be an increased importation of rough lumber; 
but no account is taken of that in the estimates. The estimate 


of revenue under the new law at the $1 rate is that it will pro- | 


duce for 1910 half as much as was produced under the old law 
at the $2 rate in 1906. Well, everybody knows that that can 
not be true. I am not criticising the estimate; merely explain- 
ing it. It is the only sort of estimate that can be made, and 
with such an estimate the House will have to content itself, for 
it is better than no estimate at all, and while unsatisfactory, is 
much more nearly satisfactory than any guess which anybody 
could make. 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

Mr. GAINES. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I will 
yield a little bit, but I am yielding so much that it breaks up 
the continuity of what I am saying and makes my remarks 
tedious to the committee. 

Mr. HOBSON. Just at that point. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman has reiterated, and it has been 
confirmed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneaworrn], in 
figures pertaining to the increase in revenues per year as 
shown by the customs-house receipts due to the Dingley bill 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the matter and 
the gentleman from Alabama may proceed a little more rapidly, 
as—— 


Mr. HOBSON. Since this Dingley bill went into operation 





in 1900, and it was in full operation in 1900, down to the end | 


of 1908—— 
Mr. GAINES. Everybody knows that. 


Mr. HOBSON (continuing). The average increase in customs | 


receipts has been about six and one-half millions of dollars. 

Mr. GAINES. Whatever the correct addition is, I have no 
doubt the gentleman can make it. 

Mr. HOBSON. And I can give the gentleman the years, if 
he wishes them. 

Mr. GAINES. The amount of revenue that has been received 
speaks for itself, and the state of the Treasury speaks for itself, 
and I shall not go back to that part of the discussion. Unfor- 
tunately 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman must admit—— 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, in order that I can hold the 
attention which Members are giving me, I must either have 
succinct and brief statements that bear upon what I am saying, 
or I must decline to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. I should be delighted to give the gentleman 
a succinct statement. 

Mr. GAINES. I know those figures. 

Mr. HOBSON. It has a vital bearing upon the gentleman’s 
whole subject. 

Mr. GAINES. 
going to force me to take my seat—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. Only half a minute, and it is vital. 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield.to the gentleman, but I insist that 
he reach his question or the end of his statement. 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will give me time, I will say 
that for the years 1900 and 1901 the increase of revenue from 
the Dingley bill was about $5,000,000; 1901 to 1902, about 
$16,000,000-—— 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield the gentleman the right to print 
in my speech. I can not yield for those figures. I know they 
are correct, but I do not want to wait to hear them. I dislike. 
Mr. Chairman, very much not to yield, but I am either compelled 
not to yield or else to take my seat. 

Neither have I any doubt that the estimate of $20,000,000 
annually from the inheritance tax is an underestimate. The 
State of New York does not tax Inheritance as heavily as is 
proposed in this bill. Yet the State of New York receives more 








Mr. Chairman, really, if the gentleman is not | 
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millions increase over the estimate from this source can reason- 
ably be expected. 

Your committee was aware that many persons thought that 
the inheritance tax should be left to the States, and that the 
General Government should seek other sources of revenue. This 
matter, however, has received a great deal of consideration. It 
is one of the policies repeatedly recommended by President 
toosevelt, and it is the only specific recommendation to the 
| committee which President Taft has made. I for one was not 

willing, and am not willing, to refuse to accede to such a sug 

gestion on the part of President Taft. The tax is one which is 
easy to collect and easy to pay. The person who pays it merely 

receives a little less than he would have otherwise received 
because of the death of another. In the direct line inheritances 
under $5,000 are not taxed, the theory of the committee being 
that in such cases those who receive it—for instance, the wife and 
children—have by their labor aided in its accumulation. In the 
case of collateral inheritances neither grief nor the 5 per cent 
| diminution in what he receives would seem to entitle the finan- 
| cial beneficiary of the death of a distant relative to any particu- 
lar sympathy. 

Unfortunately, tariff revision always proceeds in this country 
in the face of some overwhelming sentiment. It is useless to 
deny that your committee proceeded in its investigations in the 
preparation of this bill under the important influence of the 
public expression for tariff revision downward, except in those 
cases where it could be shown specifically and conclusively that 
there ought to be a revision upward. We can not deny this 
when we remember how many expressions were made during 
the campaign to the effect that if any of the schedules were 
found to be so high that in addition to protection there was a 
temptation on the part of producers to combine to maintain 
unreasonably high prices, such excess should be lopped off. 

Even so late as last November, when the election was over 
and your committee was sitting day and night to inform itself 
of the facts so as to prepare a bill for the consideration of the 
House, the press of the country teemed with suspicions that 
your committee did not intend “ honestly ” to proceed to a revi- 
sion of the tariff in accordance with party pledges. And in 
some instances threats were published broadcast throughout 
the country, purporting to come from high sources, of some 
sort of discipline in case your committee and Congress did not 
proceed “honestly ” to revise the tariff. The popular demand 
in the presence of which your committee worked was in the 
name of the consumer—presumably the “ultimate consumer ” 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTett] and my own 
“retail purchaser.” 

At the risk of returning to a more academic discussion than 
has been generally indulged in in this debate, I propose to 
consider briefly the relation of the tariff to the retail pur 
chaser. I assert that there is very little relation between the 
tariff and the cost price to the people of the country where they 
purchase their supplies for their own use. As to the mannu- 
facturer, this is not true; but as to the retail purchaser, it is 
| true that there is very little relation between the tariff and his 
price, except that his price frequently is reduced by a protective 
tariff. I know that this proposition will be scornfully denied 
by many people, but I do not fear its successful denial by any- 
body who will submit himself to the labor necessary to a real 
understanding of the problem. Of course, the man who is in- 
tellectually bright and at the same time intellectually lazy can 
always satisfy himself that this statement is not true. An ex- 
amination into the cost of production, the cost of distribution, 
the number of persons, firms, and corporations through whose 
hands articles must pass between the time they are sold by 
the original producer and the time they are bought by the retail 
purchaser, takes time, industry, and energy. The theorist, the 
|} man whom I have already described as intellectually bright 

but intellectually lazy, will never subject himself to the labor 

that a real investigation requires. He prefers to supply a theory 
out of his own head—and this is an enjoyable pastime for hi 
and hold that theory against the facts, rather than laboriously 

to go to work and dig out the facts and out of these facts 
| extract the truth. 


than $5,000,000 annually from her inheritance tax. Five or ten 
| 


Somebody, some years ago, at a farmers’ alliance meeting, 
set out on the right track to determine the cause of high prices 
to the retail purchaser. I am not defending that old movement 
or advising any return to the prejudice it engendered against 


| the middleman. The middleman may be, and I believe he is, a 
necessary part of the machinery of distribution. But the fact vet 
| remains that*he is in almost every instance the occasion of th: 
| largest part of the price which the retail purchaser pays when 
| he goes to the store. I am not contending that he should be 
| eliminated. I am even inclined to think that he can 
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possibility be eliminated. But I am now asserting and attempt- 
ing to maintain and defend the proposition that no man will 
ever correctly understand the question of price as long as he 
permits theorists and political economists to make him believe 
that the manufacturer or producer in any line of business is 
the cause of high prices. If high prices can ever be eliminated, 
and that I doubt, it certainly can not be done until we first 
find the cause of high prices; at least, it can not be done as 
long as we think we know the cause of it, and place the blame, 
if there be blame, upon the wrong person or set of persons. 
These assertions I propose now to illustrate by some examples. 

My district is a large producer of bituminous coal. It is a 
rare thing that the person or corporation which mines coal 
sells to the retail purchaser. I do not speak of anthracite, be- 
cause I do not know the facts. I assert that it is practically 
impossible in any instance to add to the price of coal f. o. b. cars 
at the mines the railroad freight rate, the wholesale commis- 
sion of 10 cents per ton, and all unloading and drayage charges 
and come within the $1.50 of the price which the retail user of 
soft coal pays in this country. It is generally true that large 
manufacturing consumers buying direct from the mines get 
their coal loaded with less commission than that last price. I 
am talking about the retail purchaser who buys from the local 
coal yards in his neighborhood. 

New River and Pocahontas coals are worth to-day and can be 
procured, in practically any quantity, for $1 a short ton in my 
district and that of my colleague [Mr. Hucues]. The freight 
rate to Chicago is $2.05. The dealers in that city advertise the 
coal and sell it to the retail purchaser for $4.05, an advance 
of $1, or over 100 per cent on the cost at the mines, notwith- 
standing the fact that the producer in the first instance is not 
making 10 cents per ton profit on that coal. In fact, the best 
accountants inform me that when all charges are taken into 
consideration, not only the daily mine cost per ton, but interest, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation, amortization of the plant, and 
all overhead charges, the profit is at every mine a necligible 
quantity, and sometimes there is an actual loss instead of any 
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sut as a matter of fact he does not do it. What happens is | 


this: Because of the public’s preference for lump coal and the 
consequent high price for lump, he takes out of the run-of-mine 
coal the greater part of the lump coal, thereby perpetrating 
a fraud upon the retail purchaser and depreciating the repu- 
tation of the producer of the coal whose profit was less than 
10 cents per ton. The average cost of delivering coal in Chi- 
cago, after it reaches Chicago, is less than 50 cents, and the 
average net profit made out of the small purchaser, to wit, the 
ultimate consumer living in the district of my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Bourret], is from $1.25 to $1.50, or a net 
profit of from 125 per cent to 150 per cent on the total cost of 
the coal charged by the man who invested the capital, bought 
the machinery, managed the plant, and paid the miners, the day 
laborers, the bookkeepers, and all other costs about a coal mine. 
Yet the ultimate consumer naturally complains, and his neigh- 
bor, the man with the coal yard, tells him that the reason he 
pays such a high price is because of the exorbitant demands of 
the soft-coal trust. The dealer himself knows that there is no 
soft-coal trust, and that the very coal the price of which is 
maintained by the local dealers’ trust came to him in furious 
competition in cars which passed under the tipples of the 
neighboring Illinois coal fields, or else through the competing 
regions of Indiana and Ohio. This is the condition in the great 
market of Chicago. Going farther west, where competing mines 
are not so near, and in towns where there are fewer retail 
purchasers, the average retail price is nearer 200 per cent of 
the producer’s price and sometimes more than 250 per cent of 
the producer's price. 

We are asked to take the tariff off lumber in order that the 
poor man who wants to build a home may have cheaper lumber. 
The man who builds a home does not buy lumber, as a rule. 
He enters into a contract with a builder who buys lumber from 
the man who has a lumber yard, and he in turn buys lumber 
from the mill. The home builder's price is set by the con- 
tractor and the man with the lumber yard. It is not made by 
the mill owner. There appeared before our committee a gentle- 
man from one of the Dakotas who wis disturbed about the con- 
sumer. It turns out upon better information that the gentle- 
man was not a consumer, nor interested in giving the consumer 
cheaper lumber, but was a retail lumberman of large accumu- 
lation, using all his skill and all his business capacity to keep 
the price of lumber up to the people in the towns where he had 
his lumber yards. It appeared in some towns he had an abso- 
lute monopoly of the retail trade, and in others he had such a 


| 


large proportion of the trade as to dominate the price situation. 
It also appeared that after the slump in the price of lumber 
this self-styled ‘‘ friend” of the consumer purchased lumber at 
a reduction of $6 per thousand feet below the price he had been 
paying and that he did not thereafter reduce his price to the 
consumer a singie penny. Though I am a friend of the tariff on 
lumber, I am not now arguing that question. I am undertaking 
to demonstrate from actual occurrences that what the home 
builder in the Dakotas has been suffering from is not the tariff, 
not the $2 per thousand duty on rough lumber, not the protected 
manufacturer of lumber, not any lumber trust fostered or even 
existing under protection, but the rapacity of the little retail 
lumber trusts in his own neighborhood who, exacting an exor- 
bitant price from their neighbors, with a guilty conscience seek 
to transfer the public odium for their own rapacity to an 
imaginary bigger trust which does not exist, over to the pro- 
tected manufacturer of lumber, who is bending all his energies 
to get all the lumber he can into the market and at competitive 
market prices. 

Now, let us take something else. Our attention was called to 
the question of barbers’ shears. If there is any part of our 
people entitled to be classed among the plain people that the 
Democrats talk so much about, I take it it would be the barbers 
of the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
cut me off when I am talking about barbers. If he will wait a 
moment, I may yield, but I can not yield now. Now, I repeat, 
if there is any part of our population who have a right to be 
classed among the plain people, in whose name so many fantas- 
tic arguments are made, I take it to be the barbers of the 
couniry. Certainly any system is wrong which permits a 
heartless trust to fatten at the expense of the barbers. The 
mere suggestion is enough to enable the lazy theorist to become 


a : J . Y | pathetic, if not cloquent, in opposition to the tariff on barbers’ 
profit whatever at the prevailing prices. The dealers in Chi- | 
cago advertise to sell run-of-mine coal at the price named, to | 


, | Scissors without paying tribute to the lordly trusts. The Ger- 
wit, an advance of 100 per cent to cover the cost of delivery. | 


shears. Certainly the barber ought to be permitted to buy his 


man manufacturer sends them over at $1.95 per dozen; the 
importer pays the duty and sells them to the jobber for $3.50 
per dozen; and the jobber maintains his store and his organi- 
zation and pays the expenses of his drummers on the road and 
sells them to the retail man; and the barber, when he goes to 
the store, pays from $1 to $1.25 per pair, 50 per cent of the cost 
of the whole dozen—tariff added—as they came from the manu- 
facturer. Of course, the college professor and Democratic 
statesman with natural ability and intellectual laziness do not 
want to consume their time descending into details about so 
commonplace a matter as the scissors which the barber uses. 
It is easier to state that a tariff is a tax, to assert in the next 
place that it is a tax which the consumer pays, to imagine as 
the next step in his argument a scissors trust, and then throw 
in a little pathos and eloquence about the barber and reach 
the conclusion that what the barber needs is a downward 
revision of the tariff. In almost every instance the truth is 
that what the propounder of the theory needs is a plausible 
process of reasoning sufficient for his own purpose, without 


| subjecting himself to a sufficient amount of study and labor 


to become acquainted with the facts. 

We are gravely told by the shoe men that if hides are re- 
duced it will reduce the price of shoes. An examination shows 
that even considering that the price of domestic leather is in- 
creased by the whole amount of the tariff on similarly imported 
leather, the increase of cost can not amount to more than 3 or 4 
cents in the shoe. ,The average man in this country buys some 
shoes during the year for which he pays $5. A year or two ago 
we abolished the internal revenue on denatured alcohol used in 
the arts. It may not be generally known that alcohol is used 
in the manufacture of hats, but the fact is that this change in 
our revenue laws decreased the cost of the manufacture of a 
hat nearly 5 cents. Since that the retail purchaser pays just 
what he did before for a hat. Yet the shoe man, pretending 
to talk for the retail purchaser, when, as a matter of fact, he 
talks in his own interest as a manufacturing consumer, would 
have us believe that the small difference in the cost of manufac- 
turing shoes would amount by some peculiar logic to from 25 
to 50 cents per pair. 

I talked to a large manufacturer of cotton cloth whose fac- 
tory is situated in the South, and asked him to describe his 
product, so that I might go to a store and buy some of it, com- 
paring for myself the factory cost and tariff and the price paid 
by the retail purchaser. He told me that was unnecessary, be- 
cause he could show it to me at that moment. He drew out of 
his pocket his handkerchief, which was made out of cotton 
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cloth which he had himself manufactured. It happened to be 
precisely, so far as he or I could tell, like my own handkerchief, 
which L had bought supposing it was linen and paying the price 
which a linen handkerchief commands. When I asked him 
whether my handkerchief was cotton or linen he said he did not 
know, and that even the bleacher, who probably would know, 
would yet not rely upon his own judgment if he were buying 
linen rather than cotton, but would subject the material to the 
chemical test. The tariff on the cotton out of which his hand- 
kerchief and mine were made is 1} cents per yard. A yard will 
make four handkerchiefs of the size most manufacturers and 
professional men buy. Of the smaller and cheaper sizes, a yard 
will, of course, make more. 

Sut on the material in the larger handkerchief the tariff is 
five-sixteenths of a cent; this is to the manufacturer of the 


cotton in the “ gray” or “‘ brown,” as the language of the trade | 


is. Now witness its progress to the ultimate consumer: The 
manufacturer sells to the bleacher, who sells to the jobber, who 
sells to the handkerchief manufacturer, who sells to a jobber, 
who sells to the retail man, who sells to the retail purchaser. 
Even assuming that the manufacturer would absorb the entire 
amount of the tariff, that competition did not make him let go 
of any of it—and I do not believe any person who has looked 
into the facts believes that the manufacturer can absorb it all— 
how much, even then, of that one-third of a cent would come to 
the retail purchaser, even if the whole tariff were removed? 

Obviously, none of it at all. Goods are sold in the retail 
store in round prices, but I do not believe any of the reduction 
would reach even the retail-store man. The bleacher handles 
thousands of yards where the retail man handles one, and the 
bleacher first gets hold of the article before the retail man has 
any chance whatever to take care of his interest in the matter. 
The retail man’s interest in the revision of the tariff is compara- 
tively small and the bleacher’s interest comparatively great. The 
bleacher has the first opportunity, and he has the greatest skill 
in taking care of himself. The same thing is true of the first 
jobber, of the manufacturer, and the next jobber. The fact is 
that the cost to the retail storekeeper is not affected by the 
less than one-third of a cent tariff on similarly imported mate- 
rial. He is very little affected by the first, or manufacturer’s, 
price for the article. The book of statistics shows that for the last 
ten years the average value per yard of similar imported cotton 
cloth amounted to about 6 cents per yard. One-fourth of this, 
the amount on a handkerchief, would amount to 14 cents. 
retail purchaser buys the handkerchief at a fashionable place 
under a linen name and pays 50 cents for it. The retail pur- 
chaser who has more judgment and is not a slave to fashion 


pays at a less fashionable place 25 cents for the handkerchief. 


Nine-tenths of his price is made up of middlemen’s profits, | 


from the 
from the 
him 


southern cotton mills to the 
northern bleacher to the whole- 
to the handkerchief manufacturer, from 


the transportation 
northern bleacher, 
sale man, from 


the manufacturer to the second wholesale man, and from him | 


had | 
gone from North Carolina to Massachusetts, from Massachusetts 


to the retail man. When I bought my handkerchief it 


to Connecticut, from Connecticut to New York, and from New 
York to Charleston, W. Va. At Charleston, W. Va., I found it 
at the most fashionable haberdasher’s in town and proudly 
earried it away as a linen handkerchief. 
ing to do with the price. 


charges. 


The truth is that the old assertion, now temporarily unfash- 
ionable, sneered at by the theorist who is bright enough to 
make an attack and too lazy to make an investigation, that the 
tariff in the long run reduces the price to the consumer, and 
that as a matter of fact the retail purchaser gets his supplies 
The theorists say that supply and demand 
regulate prices, and if therefore you let in the foreign supply 
This is so simple that he insists 
that it is conclusive, and he refuses to subject himself to a 
study of the problem and his theory to the risk of any further 
The important question is to what extent supply 
The 
theorist wishes to take it as if it were a question of foreign 
The question is really one of 


cheaper, is a fact. 
you will reduce the price. 
examination. 
and demand is affected as a matter of fact by the tariff. 


supply and American demand. 
world supply and world demand. 


So, as in the case of cotton cloth, it is undoubtedly true that 
a tariff may be levied which brings the business to this country. 
A tariff may be levied which stimulates such establishments 
as the one at Charlotte, N. C., and in hundreds of places all 
over this country, North and South, without there being a penny 


of tax to the consumer. 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is easy for the theorist, the man 
Lo is intellectually bright but intellectually lazy, to deny that 





One | 


The tariff had noth- 
The price was made up of my own 
folly, the middlemen’s profits and expenses, and transportation | 
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fact. “Can you tax people wealthy? Can you put on a tax 
which is not a burden to the people?” If he is that sort of a 
man, whom I have described as intellectually bright but intel- 
lectually lazy, he can always say that the tariff is a tax, and 
that every intelligent man must know that it is a tax which 
the consumer pays. Well, Mr. Chairman, the truth is the man 
who will take the trouble to inform himself, the man who will 
| quit undertaking to spin a theory out of his head, and from 
that theory to predicate the facts, the man who will subject 
himself to the labor and investigation necessary to know the 
truth, knows that in the cotton business of the country it is 
possible, and as a general proposition it is possible, to levy a 
tariff which shall stimulate manufacturing in this country, give 
us American wages, give our farmers an American market, give 
us prosperity throughout the land and yet not increase the 
price to the people of the country when they go to the stores. 
| [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is the profit of all the middlemen, it is all the transporta- 
tion, it is the work done on the thing and not the tariff paid 
upon similar imported articles at the cu8tom-house which makes 
the price paid by the retail man. [Applause on the Republican 
} Side.] 

Mr. SCOTT. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The use which the gentleman has made of cot- 
ton to illustrate his important and interesting point reminds me 
of a statement which I have heard in connection with the cotton 
schedule in the Payne bill, concerning which I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. I have heard it stated that by means 
of a difference in the classification rather than by a change of 
rates the actual duties levied upon the coarser and cheaper 
cotton cloths have been materially increased. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if that is true? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the statement is not correct. 
The fact is, that by placing a protective tariff on cotton we 
manufacture cheap grades of cotton in this country as cheaply 
as they do anywhere else in the world. We sell the cheap grades 
of cotton in this country as cheap as they are sold anywhere else. 
The truth is—and I shall into this later, but not in this 
speech-'-it is absolutely demonstrable that Mr. Carnegie told at 
least one truth in that article of his in the Century Magazine. 

Very much the largest portion of the national taxes raised in 
this country are raised upon luxuries. It is on champagne, 
laces, and the like, which pay the bulk of the revenue. When 
it comes to cotton, it is the higher-priced cotton, the kind that 
into the so-called “linen handkerchiefs,’ that pays the 
tax, and the plain people of the country that they talk so much 
about, those that buy the cheap goods, get them in America 





Will the gentleman yield? 
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as 


cheap as they gei them anywhere else in the world. 
| Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 


Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman is right about that, why 
| did they increase the duty on the cheaper grades of stockings? 
| Mr. GAINES. For the purpose of protection, pure and simple, 
and in order to bring it about, for we know it should be don 

that they shall be made in this country. The proportion of 
stockings imported into the country shows that that industry 
| is not protected, that the rates are not protective. It is not a 
| question of theory; it is absolutely demonstrable. There is no 
doubt that there was not protection in this line of manufacture, 
and we would have been recreant to the American people who 
indorsed the Republican platform if we had not given considera- 
tion to the cost of production in foreign countries and in 
America in that line of manufacture. We but obeyed the man- 
date of the people who elected us to office. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the point we were discussing when I propounded the inquiry 
was that this bill had not added any tax to the poor people at 
all, and I pointed out a specific instance in which it had levied 
a heavier tax. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman 
| is not correct. What I was discussing when he interrupted me 
was that I was asserting that the cheaper grades of things. “il- 


f denying the proposition. 
I am deny the pro] t 


lustrated by cheap cotton, are made in this country and sold 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. Does the gentleman. 
being a representative of the South, deny that we are makin 
and selling as cheaply as anybody else the cheap grades of cotton 
cloth that are made in his State? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes: we charge more for cotton goods 
in this country than they charge in England or in Germany. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman must know that our sales of 


cheap cotton goods in the Orient—in competitive markets—had 
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been increasing, until Japanese cheaper labor began to take 
that trade away from us. 

It was agreed some years ago to test the question between the 
two great parties by the effect of a tariff on the production 
and price of tin plate in this country. Tin plate, it was said, 
was an exotic in this country. Making tin plate in this coun- 
try was said to be like growing bananas under glass at Boston, 


and protection which would enable people to make tin plate in 
this country was similar in kind to protection to enable growing 
of tropical fruits under glass in the New England States. Two | 
propositions were asserted—first, that we could not do it, and, 
second, that the people of America would be taxed to put money 


into the pockets of a few manufacturers even if we could do it. 
Neither of these assertions were anywhere near the truth. 


was expended on these propositions—that the tariff was a tax 
which the consumer pays, and that you can not give things 
more cheaply to the people by taxing them—yet the facts are 
that the year before we passed the tariff on tin plate it was 
selling in America for $5.15 per box of 108 pounds. 
price since the McKinley law went into effect in this country 
has been $4.12 per box. This happens to be a difference of $1.03 
per box. In other words, to find the price which tin plate has 
cost in this country since the McKinley tariff tax was passed, it 
is only necessary to subtract over 20 per cent of the price of 
tin plate before its manufacture in this country was protected; 
or, to find the former untaxed price, add 25 per cent of the 
taxed price. 

We have given back to the people who buy tin plate one-fifth 
of what it cost them—— 
Mr. COX of Indiana. 

Mr. GAINES. 
a2 moment. 


Mr. Chairman 


If the gentleman will permit me to go on for 
We have stimulated the manufacture in this coun- 





try. The year after we put a tariff on tin plate we produced 
500 tons of it. Last year we produced 500,000 tons in round 
numbers. We vastly increased the amount paid in wages; we 


have paid American wages to all the people employed in this 
industry. And we have done what else? We have reduced, as 
I say, the price; and here is where our theorectical gentlemen 
make the mistake, here is where those gentlemen who are intel- 
lectually bright and intellectually lazy fall down, here is where 
their failure is: They say we should buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket, and that seems reasonable; but it can not be known which 
is the cheapest market, as John Stuart Mill admits, until experi- 
ment has shown. They say that prices are regulated by supply 
and demand, and so they are, but the mistake they make is 
that the question is one of the world’s supply and the world’s 
demand, and they want you to consider it as if it were a ques- 
tion of American supply and the world’s demand. 

When we began to manufacture tin plate in this country, that 
proportion of the world’s tin plate which formerly came here 
had to go somewhere else in the world, to turn back on itself, 
so to speak, for a market. 

Before the passage of the McKinley law we produced no tin 
plate. The next year we produced only 595 tons. In 1907 we pro- 
duced 495,000 tons—practically half a million tons. A ton of 
tin plate will supply the cans, kitchen utensils, and what not 
of a good many users of tin plate. The truth is that not only 
the American people, but all the people of the world get their 
tin plate more cheaply because America became a producer as 
well as a consumer of tin plate. To the extent our demand 
for foreign tin plate was withdrawn, the Welsh tin plate was 
compelled to compete more fiercely in the rest of the world’s 
markets. Prices the tin-plate people had theretofore main- 
tained could be maintained no longer; the users of tin plate, 
to wit, the plain people again, not only in America but in the 
world, have paid less for their tin plate because the Repub- 
lican party put on a tax that every theorist knows must of neces- 
sity always raise the price. 

A great deal has been said in the last few days about the 
tariff on paper. A witness before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee purchased from a news stand at the New Willard Hotel 
a current novel of the kind which sells in a bookstore in a small 
town for $1.25, and which cost in Washington, where there is 
more competition, $1.18. Assuming that the price of the paper 
contained in the book was increased by the whole amount of 
the tariff which would be paid on similar paper if imported, 
the total increase in cost by reason of the tariff would be less 
than 1 cent. Obviously, the reduction of the tariff would not 
result in any difference whatever in the price charged the retail 
purchaser of the book. Assuming that a country newspaper of 
4 pages is issued 52 times a year to 1,000 subscribers, and 
assuming—though that is not the truth—that the price of the 
whole year’s supply of paper is increased by the amount of 
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| found out that the oil of cloves was richer in the extract of 
Although all the zeal and eloquence of the Democratic party | 
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the tariff on similar imported paper, the increase of cost would 
be somewhere between ten and fifteen dollars. 

Plainly, none of this would go to the subscriber. Even if the 
removal of the tariff would result in a saving of $10 to such 
country newspaper, the whole saving would go, in all probability, 
to the middleman who sells to country newspapers the print pa- 
per partially printed with what is known as “patent outside.” 

Your committee could multiply examples of this sort by the 
score. In going over the Dingley law with a compiled record 
of importations, and with duties where specific translated into 
the equivalent ad valorem, we came across, among hundreds of 
like instances, the subject of “ vanillin.” Theoretically, this is 
manufactured extract of vanilla. Somebody 


vanilla than the vanilla bean, and that, by the use of an acid 
as an agent, the vanilla flavoring could be commercially manu- 
factured from the oil of cloves. When the Dingley bill was 
passed a tariff of SO cents an ounce was put upon vanillin. 
When the book was compiled for the use of the committee it 
was found that the price of vanillin was such that this specific 
duty of 80 cents an ounce amounted to an equivalent duty of 
320 per cent. Here was a fruitful theme for the declamation 
and denunciation of free-trade theorists. This stuff is the 
source of vanilla extract. In every home throughout the coun- 
try they use it, and every little ice-cream man must buy it in 
quantities. Here was a case where all the people were taxed 
by an iniquitous Republican tariff law to enrich the pockets of 
a very few people. 

I do not know whether there is a vanilla trust, but the elo- 
quent imaginations of these theorists can always supply so use- 
ful an institution for their purpose of invective. Three hundred 
and twenty per cent—three and one-fifth times its value—was 
the tax the people were paying to a wealthy few! It might not 
be much, these theorists would say, that every family contributes, 
but it is by the millions of such little taxes that the protected 
robber barons steal their funds from the public indirectly, thus 
deceiving the people and robbing them at the same time. It is 
easy to imagine, or, rather, to remember, their denunciations of 
the folly of the men who say that the people would get their 
vanilla extract cheaper by t:xing it. ‘Theoretically this seems 
complete and unanswerable. But what is the fact? When this 
tariff of 80 cents an ounce was placed in the Dingley law on 
vanillin none of it was made in America. The people who made 
it in Europe were limited in number, and they were men of 
first-class intelligence. Combinations are more frequent in 
Europe than they are in America. This is because they orig- 
inated there and not here, and because the governments favor 
them there, while our Government bends every energy to their 
destruction and prevention. Without a tariff the manufacturers 
of an article, hazardous until its success was demonstrated, 
could have been prevented by this foreign combination, which 
could have afforded to lower its price, and would have lowered 
its price until it had wrecked the incipient American attempt 
to invade this field of manufacture. But the tariff protected 
the new American venture, and the result is that the imported 
price of vanillin from 1897 to 1907 dropped from $5 an ounce 
to 25 cents an ounce. I admit the plausibility of the argument 
that you can not tax the people rich, but the fact is that in 
this instance the tax reduced the price to the consumer 20 
times, or 2,000 per cent. Incidentally, this shows the absurdity— 
if absurdity be a strong enough word—of arguments based 
upon percentages. The tariff tax of SO cents an ounce when 
placed on vanillin at $5 an ounce was an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 16 per cent. 

By the cheapening of the product the equivalent ad valorem 
duty had been multiplied 20 times, so that in 1907, when vanillin 
was worth 25 cents, the small specific duty had risen to an 
equivalent ad valorem duty of 320 per cent. It has been said 
time and again that figures will not lie. I have come to the 
conclusion that no man is honest enovgh to trust himself to 
argue from percentages. The tariff may be a tax and the 
equivalent ad valorem may be and is 320 per cent; the truth is 
that the operation of the American manufacture under that 
tariff cut the price of vanillin to the American public into 20 
parts, and 19 of them were handed back to the consumer. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. |] 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield in a moment. I had just re- 
marked that while figures will not lie, I wished to warn gentle- 
men on the Democratic side that they should not trust them- 
selves to percentages ever. It is the dangerous argument which 
your side makes. It is bound to mislead you, even thoug) you 
do not intend to mislead others. 

Mr. ADAIR. I do not want to break into the gentleman’s 


line of argument, but before he concludes his remarks I would 
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like for him to give us his opinion gs to the effect of the draw- 
back system upon manufacturers of tin plate. 

Mr. GAINES. Well, I do not want to go into that at any 
length. But my opinion is that a liberal éxtension of the draw- 
back provision would be good. 
will oppose that feature of the bill, and who yet will say that 


Doubtless there are people who | 
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| like that are not true, I take it for granted that his own inves- 


but for protection we could go out and capture the world’s | 


markets. I am in favor of extending the drawback provision, 


so that we can see to what extent we could pay American rates | 


of wages and go into the foreign markets and compete for trade. 
I am perfectly satisfied in my mind on this subject: Whenever 
we can manufacture in America for foreign markets, 


paying | 


Amercian wages, increasing the American market for American | 


products and labor, no injustice will be done to our own people. 


I do not think the drawback provision does our own people any | 


injustice whatever. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR, 
ploying between two and three thousand men. Last year, from 
the 25th of July until the close of the year, the mill was shut 
down and these men were out of employment. At the same 
time the Standard Oil Company was purchasing its tin plate for 
export trade in Wales and drawing back, as a matter of course, 
99 per cent of the tariff paid. 


t 
| Mr. COX of Indiana. 
t 


igation has been sufficient to assure him that they are. 
I am only putting it as an approxima- 
ion. 

Mr. GAINES. 
figures to be true, I am inclined to admit their truth, without 
knowing on my own account. But I wish to ask the gentleman 
this, Would he cut out the drawback provision? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. GAINES. I would not. That is where we are at issue. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Under all conditions. 

Mr. GAINES. Would you cut off the duty? Are you in 
favor of protection to tin plate? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Absolutely not, because I do not be- 
lieve it has anything to do with keeping up an industry; nor 


And assuming that the gentleman knows his 


| do I believe it has anything at all to do with keeping up the 


In my district we have a tin-plate mill em- | 


These men were objecting and do | 


object to the Standard Oil Company buying their tin plate | 


abroad and not buying it at home, in order that it may be man- 
ufactured by our manufacturers and our laborers may be fur- 
nished with employment. 

Mr. GAINES. Exactly. I understand that ‘situation. I 
agree with those tin-plate people this far: That I would like 
to see the tin plate made in this country; but after all, when 
it comes to the question of whether we shall have the Standard 
Oil Company or anybody else doing a portion of its manufac- 
turing here or doing that same portion of it abroad, I want it 
done here; and if we charge and keep the full amount of the 
tariff on the tin which enters into the tin can used for the 


export trade, then the inevitable result will be—and there is | 


no doubt of it—that that much of manufacturing now done 
here will be done abroad. 

As to the details of the provision, whether they are wisely 
worked out or not I am not prepared to say, but I insist that 
it is not a partisan question, but is one that is very difficult. 
So far as I am concerned, I hope every Member of the House 
will give that drawback provision his closest scrutiny. I voted 
for it in the committee and will vote for it now: but I went 
through two or three phases of opinion on the subject before 
I reached a conclusion. I believe the entire committee ought 
to give it the closest scrutiny. It is a mere business propo- 
sition, and whether we are free traders or protectionists we 
want that provision right, and we must give it our best con- 
sideration. I am satisfied there ought to be some extension of 
the drawback proposition. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield to me right 
in that connection? ; 

Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
in the statement that the committee ought to give this drawback 
provision its most careful and considerate attention. When the 
duty of 14 cents was put on tin plate in the Dingley bill, that 
was cone for a twofold purpose, was it not? First, the raising 
of revenue; and second, to build up the industry in this country? 

Mr. GAINES. Of course we wanted revenue, and it produced 
revenue; but it was protective also. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was not the purpose of it a double 
purpose, as I have announced in my question, of raising revenue 
and the building up of the tin-plate industry? 

Mr. GAINES. The protective idea prevailed, and the tariff 
was put high enough so that it would give adequate protection. 
I am a protectionist. I can understand gentlemen who believe 
in a revenue tariff, but they ought to be willing to stand or 
fall by their theory. They should not seek protection for the 
interests of their own districts under the fallacious plea that it 
is only a revenue duty. A tariff adequate to protect is a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman tell the committee 
how large a revenue was paid to the Government during the 
length of time the provision put tin plate in the law? 

Mr. GAINES. 
to find out. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. As a matter of fact, was not $20,000,- 


000 the approximate amount, and about eighteen of the twenty 
millions was paid back in the way of drawbacks? 

Mr. GAINES. 
do not know. 


My only reason for not answering is because I 





I would have to go and examine the statistics | 


|} use? 





price of labor in this country. 

Mr. GAINES. What is the gentleman’s objection to the 
drawback, if he would not give the industry protection? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. My objection to the drawback—— 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the question. 
Is not the fact this—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I should like to answer it. 

Mr. GAINES. Is not the fact this, that the gentleman does 
believe in protection, and wants an excuse under some other 
name to vote for it? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do 
not believe in protection at all. Conditions must change in 
this country before I will ever believe in it. 

Mr. GAINES. What sort of a rate would you vote for on 
tin plate? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I would not vote for any rate unless 
it be a rate solely for the purpose of raising revenue 

Mr. GAINES. Would you put tin plate on the free list? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If necessary, yes; or if it became 
necessary for the purpose of raising revenue, I would put a 
revenue duty upon it. 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly, but you would not put such a duty 
as would practically exclude foreign tin plate for American 
You would put a duty on foreign tin plate that would 
let it in, so as to raise revenue? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Sure. 

Mr. GAINES. Is that the position of the Democratic party? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not know. I am only speaking 
for myself. 

_Mr. GAINES. Who does know? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Probably 
know about that. 

Mr. GAINES. 
eratic party is? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
self. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES. It would be a piece of wonderful presumption 
on my part to attempt to settle for myself what no other man 
on earth has ever been able to settle for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Apparently the gentleman had it al- 
ready settled this morning. 

Mr. GAINES. Now I have occupied the time of the committee 
too long—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
know how many factories there are in this country employing 
laborers on lace and embroidery? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not remember now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman stated a few minutes ago 
that laces were a luxury. Am I to understand that the wife 
of a laboring man or the children of laboring men are to wear 
plain clothes, and not have their clothes trimmed with laces 
of any kind? 

Mr. GAINES. Now I will answer that question. We do not 
say that the wife of a laboring man should have no lace on her 
clothes. We want to continue the policy of protection so that 
she may have more lace than she otherwise would have. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. You have failed to answer the question 
as regards the number of factories that your high-protective 
tariff on laces and embroidery has brought to this country. 
There are not a thousand men and women employed in this 
country on embroidery. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman is asking a question and he 
has indicated his point. Now, I wish to proceed with my own 
speech if gentlemen will permit me. If they will not permit 
me—I do not want to be discourteous enough to refuse—I shall 
simply have to sit down and abandon the effort to conclude my 


What I am debating with? 
with yourself. I do not 


Who does know what the position of the Demo- 


You will have to decide that for your- 


When the gentleman asks me if certain figures | speech. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vield? 

" Mr. GAINES. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. ANDIERSON. Just half a minute. 

Mr. GAINES. No; I decline to yield. 
good nature 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
one quest on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia | 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A question solely for information, 
and that is whether section 29 can not be fairly construed into 
imeaning that even where a manufacturer does not import any 
foreign material he can manufacture American material and 
ship it abroad and go to the Treasury and get a bounty equal 
to 99 per cent of the drawback he would have got if he had 
used foreign materials? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I think not. And surely if it 
can be so construed I want to vote for its amendment. I think 
it cap not be open to that grave objection. If it is, I am op- | 
posed to language that would permit such a construction. 

Mr. Carnegie, in his now celebrated article favoring revision 
of the tariff, relates a conversation in 1888 between Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Chamberlain, the English statesman, and Sir Charles Ten- 
nant, then head of the steel-rail manufacturing business in Eng- | 
land. According to Mr. Carnegie this English statesman ad- 
mitted at that time, when steel rails were selling in this coun- 
try for $30 per ton, that price, which he thought a low one, was 
due to our tariff; and that if we had not put a protective tariff 
on steel rails he and his associates in England would have been 
able to maintain up to that time their old price of $100 a ton. 
The world knows that the addition of the American steel-rail 
supply, due to the protective-tariff policy of the Republican 
party, has vastly cheapened the world’s price of steel rails. 
And if Mr. Carnegie tells the truth it necessarily follows that 
but for protection the steel-rail interests of England and the 
continent of Europe would have levied hundreds of millions of 
dollars on the great American railroad development which took 
place in this country prior to 1888. 

Mr. Carnegie relates that in the same conversation reference 
was made to John Stuart Mill’s declaration already referred to, 
that his theoretical system of economics, based upon the funda- 
mental declaration that the people should buy in the cheapest 
market, was subject to be complicated by another consideration, 
to wit, that it could not be known except by experiment what 
market would eventually be the cheapest. This whole contro- 
versy might some day be solved if we could get the American 
disciples of the Cobden school to think over the tremendous 
importance of that exception, and then to remember that they 
fail to apply the logic of their own reasoning from the law of 
supply and demand when they fail to comprehend that the 
question is one of the world’s supply and the world’s demand; 
and that American protection by increasing the world’s supply 
may and, as a rule, does decrease the world’s cost. 

The evidence before the Ways and Means Committee shows that 
labor is paid in this country from two to four times as much 
as similar labor is paid in England and from six to fifteen times 
as much as similar labor is paid in Asiatic countries. But it is 
argued that as a matter of fact the wage cost to the American 
manufacturer is not greater than the wage cost in the foreign 
factory. This is only apparently true in any case. In small 
factories it is not only not true, but it has not even the appear- 
ance of truth. The assertion that it is so is a bald assertion, 
based upon no evidence whatever, and which the slightest ex- 
amination would induce any conscientious man to refrain from 
making. In the case of certain lines, however, of production 
particularly adapted to the employment of huge plants, the as- 
sertion has the appearance of truth. Comparisons can be made 
between steel mills in America and steel mills in England which 
seem to bear out the assertion. 

A comparison of a day’s mill cost in some English plants with 
a day’s mill cost in some American plants shows that the wages 
paid to labor per ton of product are not much greater in this 
country than abroad. Thereupon the theorist, the man who is 
intellectually bright and intellectually lazy, the man who wishes | 
to instruct others without subjecting himself to the labor neces- | 
sary to understand the truth, argues that the laboring man in | 
America is not paid any more than the laboring man abroad, | 
and that there is no necessity for protection to the American | 


I want to ask the gentleman—— 
Does the gentleman from West Virginia | 


There is a limit to 


I should like to ask the gentleman 





steel mills. But let us see what the fact is. The average steel 
mill abroad costs $500,000; the average steel mill in America 
costs over $2,500,000; and interest, taxes, insurance, and de- 


| preciation are very much greater in the American mill because 


of the additional expenditure of $2,000,000 upon the American 


mill. The theoretical life of such a plant is said to be twenty 
years. The fact is that the actual life of such a plant is not 


one-half of twenty years. The truth is that the very process of 
steel manufacture, which so expensive a mill is designed to em- 
ploy, does not last twenty years. It is not on an average ten 
years from the time a process of steel manufacture is developed 


| to the point of general commercial practicability until it has 
| begun to be superseded by some new process. 


It is a matter of 
common knowledge to all that in the last few years the “ open 
hearth’ has superseded the “ Bessemer” process. In his testi- 


| mony before the Ways and Means Committee Mr. Schwab 
| named five or six years as the time when it would be necessary 


to turn from the open-hearth process to the electrical production 
process. Already the manufacturer of steel is beginning by neces- 
sity to introduce into a large proportion of his output some of the 
alloys whose particular commercial use is but a year or two old. 

The railroads and the traveling public demand a steel rail 
with a small alloy of vanadium. The users of many tools re- 
quire an alloy of tungsten. These and the other alloys, which 
I shall not stop to name or describe, can only be produced from 
the ores by the use of a degree of heat impracticable of pro- 
curement except through the aid of an electro-metallurgical fur- 
nace. It might almost be said that the day of the electrical 
manufacture is already upon the steel industry of the country, 


| and that the steel manufacturer must be prepared to engage in 


the production of these alloys or buy them from others engaged 
in that method of manufacture. 

When, therefore, one goes deep enough into the question of 
the cost of steel manufacture to appreciate the tremendous in- 
creased capital cost to which the American steel producers have 
subjected themselves in order, even with protection, to continue 
to pay American wages and still produce their product in this 
country, the argument that in the steel business the labor cost 
per ton is not greater here than abroad evaporates into thin air 
like every other argument of the theorist and political economist 
when submitted to the light of the laborious facts. 

I propose now to examine as comprehensively as I can, with- 
out trespassing to an unwarrantable degree upon the time of the 
committee, several of the schedules which are the subject of 
most dispute in this House. New England and the Northeast 
has been clamoring for some years for a removal of the tariff on 
coal. They have now been joined in that demand by the coal 
producers themselves of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. West Virginia and Virginia do not like it, and in that re- 
spect they agree with the people of Wyoming and the State of 
Washington. It is to be admitted that in the case of a bulky 
product like coal the coal operator has a geographical protection 
which the producer of any product more valuable in proportion 
to its bulk does not have. 

To look at it from the standpoint of the other man, the pro- 
ducer of the bulky product who lives at a great distance from 
the source of supply is compelled to pay a transportation charge 
very large in proportion to the value of the article itself. For 
instance, the rate from my district to seaboard on coal is $1.40; 
the ocean freight rate from Newport News to Boston will 
average 50 cents. The coal itself is worth at the mine $1 per 
ton. The freight and handling charges will therefore amount 
to 200 per cent of the cost of the coal at the point of its pro- 
duction. And $1,000 worth of coal will pay $2,000 freight and 
handling charges. These are round figures, of course, but are 
enough to illustrate the fact. In the case of $1,000 worth of 
knives, let us say, shipped from New England to West Virginia, 
there will of course be no such enormous transportation charges. 
The coal operators of the Pittsburg region in Pennsylvania, of 
Ohio, of Indiana, and Illinois are of the opinion that if they 
secured the free entry of coal into Canada in return for the 
removal of our duty on coal they will secure a largely increased 
market in that portion of Canada which runs down into our 
country as far as Detroit. Personally, these arguments do not 
convince me. No man who knows the facts will say that the 
price of soft coal at the mines is higher than it ought to be. 
American soft coal is produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to supply our entire demand. And experience has 
shown that supply keeps pace with the increased demand. Of 
course such an arrangement, while permitting some invasion 
of Canadian coal in New England, will also relieve the market 
situation for American coal in that portion of Canada near the 
Great Lakes. I am aware also that protection in Canada has 
worked as it has in the United States, and the Canadian mar- 
ket is every year growing much more valuable. 

For my own part I am inclined to believe that the revenue 
derived by Canada from coal is so important that she will not 
be inclined to give it up. In any event, it will take considerable 
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time to perfect such an arrangement, and considerable time to 
increase materially the capacity of the Nova Scotia mining dis- 
trict. We are told that Canada will want several concessions 
before she will grant reciprocal free coal. I frankly confess the 
more extravagant her demands are the better I shall be satisfied. 
The fact is, however, that every member of the committee whe 
voted for this arrangement hopes that Canada will at no dis- 
tant date agree to reciprocal free coal; and every member who 
voted against it hopes that she never will. 

For the last few years the Nova Scotia coal people have been 
securing entry for their coal under the provision which permits 
slack coal to be imported at 15 cents per ton. This has been a 
great fraud upon our revenues and an injustice to the American 
producer. I have been compelled so far to content myself with 
the reflection that during the years necessary to bring about 
such an arrangement with Canada, if it ever is brought about, 
and the two or three years thereafter necessary for the develop- 
ment of an additional supply of Nova Scotia coal, the coal pro- 
ducing interests of the country are better protected than they 
have ever been. For the immediate future any considerable in- 
crease of exportation from Nova Scotia to New England would 
so raise the price of coal in Nova Scotia that there would be no 
advantage in further extending the American trade. 

The agitation for free hides, while not meeting my ideas as 
a protectionist, differs in one respect from the demand for free 
coal and free lumber. There is no protection now on hides 
weighing less than 25 pounds. Of the kind which has a duty of 


15 per cent ad valorem under the Dingley law, we do not pro- | 


duce enough to supply the American demand. 

In addition, it is claimed that the packers of the country, 
having control of a bulk of the hides produced in the country, 
are extending their operations into the field of tanners of leather. 
The objection to the tariff on hides which moved your commit- 
tee was, therefore, twofold: First, that we do not produce a 
sufficient number of hides to supply our demand; and, second, 
that the packing houses known by the name of the“ beef trust ” 
or the “big four” are in a position to absorb to themselves 
the greater part of the profit, if not all of it; to withhold any 
benefit from the farmer, and to threaten the existence of the 
independent tanning industry of the country, and in this way 
unduly to advance the price of leather to the manufacturing 
concerns of the country which use it. These arguments, while 
not sufficient to satisfy my mind that all the tariff should be 
taken off hides, did satisfy the judgment of a large majority 
of the committee. 

The agitation for the removal of the tariff on lumber took a 
peculiar shape and possibly was more persistent and spectacular 
than any other phase of that agitation. We were told by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that it was necessary to take the tariff off of for- 
est products in order to conserve our forests and to protect our 
waterways. The authority of the Forestry Division of the Gov- 
ernment was cited everywhere, with what truth I do not know, 
for these propositions. I never did believe either proposition 
to be accurate; and I shall append to my remarks, with the 


permission of the committee, a letter of Mr. Pinchot, embody- | 


ing substantially what he said before the Ways and Means 
Committee when summoned before that committee to give evi- 
dence, showing that he now, at least, agrees with the proposi- 
tion that I have always contended, that the removal of the 
tariff on lumber will not conserve the American forests. 


has many and important lumber operations. West Virginia was 
once as well timbered, perhaps, as any part of the world. It is 
true that great quantities of her timber have been destroyed. 
But the lumber mills have not used 1 per cent of the timber 
which has been destroyed in West Virginia. The pioneers and 
farmers of West Virginia destroyed the great bulk of its tim- 
ber, deliberately and intentionally, by deadening the trees, in 


order that they might let in the sunlight and raise crops for | 
the support of themselves and families. This destruction of | 


timber, lamentable as it may seem from one point of view, was 
a necessary preliminary to the settlement of the land, to the 
introduction of a population, to the building of homes, to the 
cultivation of farms, to the building of roads, towns, churches, 
and, in short, to the very existence of the splendid civilization 
which West Virginia can now boast, and which has supplanted 
the poetical, but uninhabitable, primeval forest. The people of 
West Virginia destroyed timber, as people always will, until it 
became valuable enough to be worth preserving. Formerly 
reckless handling of timber was the rule, because it was the 
only kind of timbering which would pay. Now a careful han- 
dling of timber is the rule, because it now pays to handle the 
timber carefully. The idea that cheapening timber in this 
country will preserve it is pure folly. The same considerations 
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apply to reforestation and to the problem of permitting the | Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, and, in short, throughout 


| mountains to reforest themselves. 





TA 


People will grow trees, a 
they will anything else, when it pays to grow them, and 1 
otherwise. And when the owner of timber land is cutting 
over it, whether he will or will not cut a small tree depends 
upon whether the natural increase of that tree if left to grow 
will be worth more to him than the amount which could be 
received from cutting it at that time. 

The value of the tariff to the lumber producer has been its 
tendency to maintain the price on low-grade lumber, and for 
that reason the tariff has been valuable in conserving the for- 
ests. Preserving the American market for American low grades 
leads to the realization of a larger amount of lumber from a 
given tract. and in addition leads to cleaner logging and lessens 
the destructiveness of forest fires. The agitation for the re- 
moval of the tariff on lumber has, in my opinion, been more per- 
sistent than intelligent. 

I do not believe that the reduction of the tariff on rough 
lumber will benefit any consumer. When it came to the time 
for the advocates of free lumber to appear before the commit- 
tee, the persons who appeared were either dealers who wished 
an opportunity to make a bigger profit for themselves, or those 
who wished to exploit their holdings of Canadian timber lands. 
It must be apparent, after all, to everyone who will give the 
matter thorough and unbiased consideration that the timber 
supply of the North American Continent is an entirety; that 
the imaginary line which divides the United States from Can- 
ada does not interrupt the continuity of the timber supply; 
and that if there is wisdom in the proposition of forest pre 
serves, it may be good policy on the part of the people of the 
United States to hold the Canadian supply in reserve. I be- 
lieve, however, that the friends of the tariff on lumber have 
been able to preserve a sufficient amount of tariff to prevent 
serious interference with the lumber industry of the United 
States, and in this opinion I have been fortified by the opinion 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry]. 

There was no provision of the Dingley law on account of 
which the Republican party was more bitterly or more falsely 
assailed than the countervailing duty on petroleum. The yx 
treleum provision is that oil from any country which admits 
American oil free shall be admitted free into the markets of 
this country; and that if any country charges a tariff upon 
American oil the same tariff shall be charged upon the oil of 
that country seeking admission here. 

The proposition to treat other people as they treat us would 
seem to be one that should commend itself to American judg- 
ment and American patriotism. The disposition to call the 
Republican party names found expression, however, in the 
charge that this was a “joker,” put in the law for the purpose 
of benefiting the Standard Oil Company. Two considerations 
made this misrepresentation plausible: First, the unpopularity 
of the Standard Oil Company rendered the public ear friendly 
to such reasoning, and, second, people generally are not suffi 
ciently acquainted with the details of the oil business of the 
country to understand that many thousands of people throngh 
out the United States are interested in the production of oil 
who have no connection whatever with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The oil business might be roughly divided into two 
grand divisions—the production of crude oil, or as it comes 
from the wells, and the refining of that crude oil. The Standard 
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| Oil Company refines SO per cent of all the oil produced in 
I live in a State which has vast timber supplies, and which | 


America. It, however, produces only about 20 per cent of the 
crude oil. The remaining 80 per cent of the crude oil is pro- 
duced by independent oil producers. These are the men who 
engage in the speculative and hazardous business of drilling 
oil wells at places which look promising, in the hope of getting 
producing wells. Your committee was inclined, as a matter of 
party policy, to yield to the demand that petroleum be placed 
on the free list. 

The countervailing proposition was inserted in the bill for 
the reason, and for no other reason, that the committee wa 
literally overwhelmed by the demands of independent oil pro 
ducers all over the country, from the Canadian line to tl 
Mexican border. The independent oil producers petitior 


; 


| for the continuance of this countervailing duty outnumbered 


very many times the persons who expressed to your committee 
an interest in any other schedule. One great injustice which 
the Republican party and the doctrine of protection suffers in 
the biennial debates which take place before the American 
people is that persons who are interested in schedules never 
aid in making their own defense before the American people. 
No matter how valid their case may be, they leave it to be 
made by Republican politicians on the defense on the stump. 

In the last campaign if the tens of thousands of Americans in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Tllinois 
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the Union—for many persons are interested who do not live in 
the States where the wells are located—had expressed them- 
selyes as they bave expressed themselves to your committee, 
the Democratic party would have ceased its denunciations and 
misrepresentations of the Republican party on this score very 
early in the campaign. 

For my own part I am becoming somewhat sensitive to this 
indifference on the part of the persons interested. After all, a 
political party in this country can only do that which the judg- 
ment of the people will on the whole indorse. And if the people 
engaged in any line of business have a good cause, and it is worth 
their while to establish the justice of their cause beforé a Ways 
and Means Committee sitting to frame a tariff, if it is worth 
their while to present their just cause to the American people 
in defense of the action which their arguments procure to be 
taken, for my own part, if this bill passes, as it now seems it 
will, with this provision contained in it, I shall not Hesitate at 
the very first opportunity to vote to bring in a special rule for 
its repeal if all these gentlemen who clamored so irresistibly 
before the Ways and Means Committee shall hereafter lie down 
and leave their defense to be made by the public men of the 
country, Whose easiest course would be to yield to clamor, and 
leave their product open to general competition. This habit of 
presenting a case to the Ways and Means Committee, and then, 
after the action of Congress, either forgetting the matter en- 
tirely, or else sometimes saying that the protection makes no 
difference to them, is characteristic of very many persons other 
than the independent producers of oil. 

In my own district I have heard for the last ten years not 
infrequent declarations from the coal producers that the tariff 
was useless or worse than useless on coal; and yet when the 
strain comes, when it is necessary to forget political prejudices 
nnd petty annoyances and get down to business and the truth of 
the matter, these same people will expect their Representatives 
in Congress to continue for them the protection on coal, even 
when four-fifths of the coal-producing States east of the Missis- 
sippi are asking for reciprocal free-coal relations. The inde- 
pendent oil people have argued to your committee and have con- 
vinced your committee that the Standard Oil Company is in 
condition to take care of itself; and that if we subject our peo- 
ple to the free competition of the newly discovered Mexican 
fields, the Standard Oil Company would save itself from any 
Joss by reducing the price paid to the independent producer of 
crude oil to such an extent that any loss which that corporation 
would otherwise have to bear would be transferred from it and 
fall upon the independent oil producers. Besides, your com- 
mittee must take into consideration business conditions rather 
than public clamor. The big fact stands out that we have re- 
ceived in this country more than $2,000,000,000 in money from 
the exportation of petroleum products. Sound business judg- 
ment would seem to indicate that we ought to make every effort 
we can to extend a trade which is so fruitful a source of in- 
creasing our national supply of money. 

Your committee has recommended the placing of iron ore on 
the free list. A part of the argument for placing iron ore on 
the free list is similar to that urging free coal. Iron ore is so 
bulky and heavy in proportion to its value, that extremely 
long hauls by rail make the freight charge seem burdensome in 
proportion of the value of the article carried. 

There are other arguments, however, stronger for free iron 
ore than can be urged for free coal. Almost all iron ores re- 
quire mixing with other ores in order to produce the most de- 
sirable product. The owners of the leaner ores, such as those 
in Virginia, when seeking an ore to mix with their own 
naturally wish the richest and most concentrated ore possible. 
For many years the ores of the Mesaba and other near-by lake 
regions, by reason of their richness and exceedingly remarkable 
cheapness with which they could be mined, furnished a satis- 
factory source of supply for this purpose. In the last few 
years, however, the cost of mining the ores has increased and 
their ownership has passed into the hands of a very few peo- 
ple. For these reasons your committee favor placing iron ore 
on the free list. 
connection is concerned and the near-by ore regions of Virginia, 
I have thought that by this proposition of free ore our people 
should have an opportunity to purchase from the world’s sup- 
ply at the cheapest possible price ores to mix with and give 
value to the leaner ores on the Virginia and West Virginia 
line. The thousands of coal cars which go to the seaboard 
loaded and back to the interior empty will give an opportunity 
for exceedingly low freight rates from the seaboard. I have 
also thought that if the people of Pittsburg, so prosperous 
under the policy of protection and so much interested in iron 
ore, wish to join our friends from New England and the East 
in a trade by which New England could receive Nova Scotia 
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coal and the Pittsburg region could ship coal into Canada to 
the north of Lake Erie, they would perhaps pardon me if I 
voted for free iron ore, so that if Canada ever does agree to 
the reciprocal arrangement and the mines of Nova Scotia shall 
thereafter increase their capacity to ship to American markets, 
there will be additional development on the North Atlantic sea- 
board in the way of iron furnaces and steel mills to employ an 
amount of coal which I believe will be equal to or greater than 
any additional supply from Nova Scotia. 

I have already called attention to the very difficult task be- 
fore this Congress: To revise the tariff so as to adjust it so 
nicely that we should have protection, but no excess; to in- 
crease the revenues; and to do this in the presence of a state of 
the public mind more or less compelling the Member of Con- 
gress sometimes to accept the judgment of the public in place of 
his own. The first part of this task is not only of the highest 
difficulty, but fraught with danger. Suppose your committee 
had been able to adjust every schedule so as to give in normal 
times just the amount of protection needed, and no more. This 
is a task no mere human ingenuity could accomplish, but as- 
sume its perfect accomplishment; what of a case of depression? 
I have already stated that when the depression started in 
Europe which twelve or fifteen months later eventuated the 
panic month here, we might have predicted it, in my opinion, 
from the remarkable increase of importations. When those im- 
portations had so increased in the months preceding October, 
1906, as to very largely swell the importations for the twelve 
months then ending, and when for the next twelve months— 
that is to say, the twelve months immediately preceding Octo- 
ber, 1907—importations were growing at such a rate that those 
of the later period exceeded those of the former by over two 
hundred and twenty-five millions, I submit that there is much 
of danger in tariff rates too closely adjusted. We were sending 
our money abroad for goods at a time when, if we had only 
known it, we needed money much more than we needed goods. 
We know that now, and in the light of what we now know there 
is necessarily a doubt whether too close an adjustment is wise. 
But what confronts us is a condition. The manufacturers fear 
that the bigger ones, to whom they must look for the purchase 
of materials, will combine and oppress them. We must reassure 
them. The people demand it. 

Whether the people have rightly directed us remains to be 
seen; time and its test can alone tell. Some of the ancient 
enemies of the American system of protection will hail the 
downward revision of this bill as a tribute to their theory. I 
see in it no such thing. 

In my opinion the future will see the American people rely- 
ing more than ever on the doctrine of protection. European 
nations are more and more trying to exclude us from their valu- 
able markets, while they extend their trade in our more valu- 
able markets. An untaxed trade is the dream of visionaries. 
With a market so valuable as ours, when we do not levy an im- 
port duty the exporting countries levy an export duty. What 
is the wisdom in submitting to such a policy? Who would not 
resent it if the seller of wares demanded a bonus for the privi- 
lege of buying? Yet that is what is being done to us. Brazil 
charges an export tax on coffee. Some of the Brazilian States 
charge an export tax on raw rubber. We pay a part of Chile's 
taxes by way of an export tax on nitrates, while we fondly 
flatter ourselves and our farmers that they are admitted free 
for fertilizers. We are building Sicilian roads through export 
duties on lemons, and paying Greek taxes for Zante currants. 
If the tariff is a tax, why not at least collect the taxes here? 
The future, in my opinion, will see us collecting whatever tax 
is collected on sales to us. 

Heretofore we have compared our wages to those paid in 
Europe. We must from this time forward reckon with the 
Asiatic factor in the equation. Japan has already aroused and 
China is awakening. The oriental workingman is adaptable and 
industrious. His wages bear no comparison to American wages. 

They never can. He has not the land and the resources to 


, ) | permit the payment of such wages as the American working- 
So far as the interest of my own State in this | 


man can receive if he is not subjected to the competition of un- 
American conditions. 


The official figures furnished the Ways and Means Committee 
by the Government show that in Japan, the most progressive 
part of Asia, the following wages prevail: 


Bricklayers, 45 cents a day of 9 to 94 hours. 
Carpenters, 50 cents a day of 9 to 94 hours. 
Laborers, 35 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Painters, 45 cents a day of 94 hours. 
Plumbers, 35 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Stonecutters, 424 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Coal miners, 41 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Coal-mine laborers, 28 cents a day of 9 hours. 
Compositors, 45 cents a day of 7 hours. 
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Farm laborers, male, 19 cents a day of 10 hours. It 
| m laborers, female, 104 cents a day of 10 hours. 

Flint-bottle makers, DL cents a day of 9 hours. 

Florse shoers. 28 cents a day of 8 hours. 

r ers, Bessemer process, 324 cents a day of 10 hours. 

s rs in lumber mills, male, 30 cents a day of 9 hours. 

s ers In lumber mills, female, 174 cents a day of 9 hours. 


| might multiply the list from the official figures which I have | 
before me, procured for the Ways and Means Committee by the | 
Government of the United States, to all sorts of occupations, | 
and the wages range the same. Incidentally, these people work | 
days in the week. In the whole list in three-fourths of | 
tha ‘cupations named the number of days’ work was seven 
per week, and in almost every instance where the days per 
six the hours’ work per day are ten. I should 
estimate the wages paid as from one-seventh to one- 


seven 


W are only 


revebly 


} 


fiite uth ef the wages paid in this country. 

( tlemen who dislike the protective policy may reply that | 
the cost of living is much less in Japan. I have no doubt that | 
where the men, farm laborers, work for seven days in the 


week, ten hours a day, for 19 cents a day, and where women | 
work as farm laborers for seven days in the week, ten hours a 


d for the pitiful sum of 104 cents, there can be no very 
g | price received for farm products. These figures are for 


the principal commercial and manufacturing portions of Japan, 
namely, the cities of Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto. The figures are 
for the year 1908, and the person making them was an official 
of the United States Government, and in the official document 
which I hold in my hand the source of his information is 
stated to be “ personal inquiry.” 

In 1808S we exported to Asiatic countries $47,000,000 worth 
of goods. In 1907 we exported to Asiatic countries $99,000,000 
worth. In 1898S we imported $94,000,000 worth, and in 1907 
we imported from Asiatic countries $216,000,000 worth. In the 
ten years, therefore, of our greatest development our exports to 
Asia had increased by $53,000,000, and our imports from Asiatic | 
ries had increased by $100,000,000. Our exports to Japan 
were twenty millions in 1898 and forty-one millions in 1907 
Our imports from Japan were twenty-three millions in 1898S 
and seventy-two millions in 1907. We had therefore increased 
our exports to that country by twenty-one millions, and during | 
the same period increased our importations forty-nine millions. 
This was notwithstanding the fact that our exports of raw 
cotton to Japan have increased largely within the last few 
years. At the same time our exports of manufactures of cot 
ton have been relatively decreasing both to Japan and China. 
In other words, as rapidly as the Asiatics can adapt them- 
selves, and they are very adaptable, to the use of our manu- 
facturing methods, they are, because of their cheaper labor, 
underselling us in the markets where they compete. I am 
aware how dangerous a prophecy is; but I venture the predic- 
tion that any Member of this House who remains here another | 
decade will find himself participating in the framing of another | 
tariff bill when the people of this country will demand still | 
higher protection in many lines of industry than we ever yet 
have had against the underpaid labor of Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to supersede the Dingley law; 
and it may not be out of place to pause in order to pay a 


count 


square 


| syndicate that regulates the selling price « 
| producers 


slight tribute to that great measure of the Republican party. | 


Gentlemen 
prise that we should have had a depression under that law 
and under Republican administration most complimentary to 


both. Such a result could not have occasioned such comment 
if it had taken place under any Democratic measure or admin- 


istration. 

In my opinion, necessary as new conditions make it to revise 
that law, it has been, with the sole exception possibly of the 
McKinley law, the most scientific protective measure that we 
have ever had. Under the Dingley law the people of the country 
have enjoyed the years of their highest prosperity, and during 
its whole existence a higher average of prosperity than they 
ever enjoyed before, and a higher average of prosperity than 
any other people on earth ever enjoyed in “the tide of time.” 
[Long and continued applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX A. 
{From Ways and Means Hearings, first print; pp. 1676—1677.] 
Where do you sell the product of your Belgian factory ? 

Mr. CLAusE. All over the world. A little of it comes here, but other 
wise it goes all over the world. 

Mr. Garnpes. How large is your Belgian factory as compared with your 
American? 

Mr. CLause. It is about the size of the average American factory. 
There are some factories that are larger, but it is about the same size as 
the average factory. 

Mr. Gaines. In addition to the translation which was made by Mr. 


Mr. GAINES. 


Cockran from the Belgian report of 1907 on manufactures I have had | 


translated to me this additional matter, which I wish to go in the record 





on the other side have expressed a degree of sur- | 





om the report on the manufacture of glass published in 1907 by tl 
Selzian department of the interior and labor, page 207: 
s ‘h » plate-glass it dustry has passed during the reeent years t! 

v waliee s times of crises and prosperity. In 1900 a selling syndicate ex 


fisted, comprising th« Be igian, French, German, and Italian factor 






This syndicate lasted only ten months From 1901 to 1904 the cons 
increase of production and competition caused a decline in prices, r 
ing 3 tr ancs on the average value of a square meter. rhis resulted in a 
more and more critical situation to which the new international conven 
tion « i August, 1904, and which was still in existence in 1907, put an 
end. [This syndie ate has been signed to last until 1914.] As a < 
quence of this understanding, and thanks to slight monthly idle days, 
the production maintains itself in n al mnditions At present t 
plate-giass industry is in a very prosperous situati “es 

‘The present production of the 8 Belgian | factories ex 
ceeds one-fourth of the total world’s production he 24 Belgian, 
German, French, and Italian factories which are parties to the syndica 
they manufacture more than one-half of t rid’s production 

“ Approximately 90 per cent of the plate glass produced fs ex- 


r 
i 
i 


ported. Two-thirds of this production is intended for the United 
States, England, and its colonies. * * * 

‘Business with France and Germany is very small because of the 
high duties—6 francs in France and 7.50 franes in Germany p 


meter, which respectively, 50 per cent and 60 
cent of its value.” 


Is that in accordance with your 


represents, 


observation of the trade, that the 
omposed of the plate-glass 
prod ices 50 r 





of Belgium, France, Germany, and Ita 
cent of the plate glass produced in the world? 


Mr. Criause. The factories of what countries? 

Mr. GAINES. Belgium, Germany France, and Italy. 

Mr. CLause. That they produce 90 per cent of plate glass used in 
the world? 

Mr. GAINES. No; more than half of the world’s production 

Mr. CLAUSE. I suppose the factories in those count! do l 
half of the world’s production. 

Mr. GAINES. This says more than half 

Mr. CLausE. Yes; I suppose it is more than | 

Mr. Garnes. Then more than half of the world’s production of this 
article is controlled by a foreign syndicate wl regulates prices? 

Mr. Cuause. Yes; whether it is half or more I do not knoy 

Mr. Datzeci. What is that translation f : 

Mr. GAINES. It is a translation from this same book from which 
Mr. Cockran had a translation made, continuing the translation that 


Mr. Cockran had made 
Mr. DALzeLi. It is the next paragraph, is it not? 
Mr. Garnes. Yes; the next paracrap! 
Mr. CLARK. Why do you not read it? 











Mr. Garnes. I read that portion which I had translated, followi 

the part which Mr. Cockran had translated. 
APPENDIX B. 

[From Ways and Means Hearings, s md print; pp. 1850—1854.] 

Mr. GAINES. I n ion with what you were just saying, Mr 
Carnezie, I understand t 1 on our ability to find out t! 
here and ul, ving tot diffi It of the bject-ma r and 
lack of the technical capacity to understand the infort i which 
get; and that you advise us to make up our minds with referen to 
the steel schedules from two facts: First, the statement of Judge Gary 
(about which, however, there is me dispute); and then the other 
known fact, that e United States Steel Corporation exports a consider 








able amount of steel In coming to : tation as to whether 
stecl company makes such a profit the be independent of foreign 
competition, you divide the number ns of its output by its net 


somewhere from $13 to $15 a ton rhe steel 








profit, and that is 

pany, however, owns its own ore, and has in that profit an ore sé 5 
profit. It owns transportation on the Lakes, and in that is included 
a lake transportation profit. It owns railroad interests, and in t 


It owns coal mines and makes 
profits of the seller of coke 


included railread profits. 
and in that is included the 


be the effect, in your opinion, of a reduction‘ (It also owns 
and a number of other raw materials. I do 1 rdert to 1 
them all.) 
Mr. CARNEGIF. No, no; I understand. Say “and all the mat 
Mr. GaInges. Yes. What about the maker of pig iron t 









or any other form, at any other stage of the manufactur yu oose, 
who does not own these primary processes of manufacture? What 
would be the effect on him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. He would make less profit per ton than the man w 
owned all of these, necessarily. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, yes; he makes much less profit per ton now 
any one or two or three items of manufacture or processes of manu 
facture than the man who has a larger number of e My «a t : 
was, Would not the tariff wipe out that small competitor? Take the 

| man who has to buy his ore and his coke, and who has no t 3] 
tation profits, bi ist buy transportation from some one $0 Hay 
uu considered ffect on him of this reduction? 





Mr. CARNEGIE. No, I have not. I have considered the effect 


tariff upon men who run their business and make all these things: 
and then I do not know any small concern that makes just one i ! 
| of steel, that buys everything and makes steel I would not regard 
him, because I consider that he has not managed his business 
and he should not be considered a steel manufacturer at all 

Mr. Gaines. That brings us right up to the point You have stated 
; that in your opinion it is not the business of the Government, by the 
| use of the tariff or by any other device, to aid the incompetent « 


» | who did not. 


sluggish? 
Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Garwves. I agree entirely with that: but is that Inten 
nelude all men who are not in the “ aristocracy,” as you micht ca t 
of steel production? Everybody an not have your success, Mr. ¢ 
negie, nor that of Judge Gary, nor t t of Mr. Sclrwab; and yet t 
are men of, I think, very considerable capacity, perhaps, who a1 
so large How is any man to start? You were small one da 1 the 
iron production, were you not, and in the production of ste 

Mr. Carnecre. No; we started with Bessemer works nd every- 
thing. When I went into steel we had erything 

Mr. Garnes. But you did not start at the top of the st ] nm, 
did you? Perhaps you did, it there are other very capable men 
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Mr. CARNEGIE. The point you make is this, that you are not con- 
sidering people abroad. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, no; not except as they affect our own people. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Then, if you are going to protect every manufac- 
turer—small concerns, as you say, who make only one thing— if it is a 
specialty, you will find he gets a high price for it. There are numer- 
ous small manufacturers who make a specialty of a thing, but such a 
man certainly can not compete with the United States Steel Company 
in making rails or structural steel or plates or any of these things. 
The time has gone past for that. 

Mr. GAINES. I think you are right on the very question: Has the 
time for the small independent man gone by? We can not legislate, 
Mr. Carnegie, for the steel company, or ought not to; and we ought 
not to legislate at it, but for the general condition of the country. 
Now, let me ask you this question, based upon that assertion. It may 
be correct or not, but it is my opinion. Is there not danger, if we take 
the tariff entirely off of steel products, that we may be aiding the steel 
company still further to create a monopoly of the business by destroying 
its remaining competition in this country, or tending to destroy that 
remaining competition? 

Mr. CarNeGin. Why, these small makers do not compete.- 

Mr. GAINES. Some of them sell billets, do they not? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I do not know of any concern that makes only billets. 

Mr. GAINES. Are there not small makers of pig iron in the country? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. If there are small makers of pig iron in the country 
they may do just as well as the large ones. If you have a furnace 
plant capable of turning out a few hundred tons a day of pig iron, I 
do not think the man that has 10 furnaces can make pig very much 
cheaper—pig iron by itself. And there are many small manufacturers 
who make specialties for which they get large prices. There will al- 
ways be room for the able, enterprising man to devote himself to one 
specialty and make a profit on it. His specialty, probably, would not 
be imported. But a man who, under present conditions, wishes to go 
into the general steel business, except on a large scale, is a man whom 
you need not bother yourselves about. He has not the judgment neces- 
sary ; and if the Government undertakes to nurse failures in busi- 
ness—— 

Mr. Gartnes. No; I am not talking about nursing the failures. I 
am talking about a condition under which there is an opportunity for 
other people to start in a_ business than those who have already 
achieved the most pronounced success in the business. é 

Mr. CARNEGIE. You can not conduct a great steel business, and 
make rails and plates and girders and all that; the man is destitute 
of judgment who would attempt it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You mean without large capital? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Well, but one who attempts it is a small man. 

Mr. CockraN, But I say your answer would indicate that any man 
who started in the steel business was destitute of judgment. 

Mr. GALNES. It was your answer to my remark, Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. What is that? 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Cockran was interpreting your answer and not my 
remark. 

Mr. CockRaNn. Yes; I am merely suggesting that you add to your 
answer “ without capital,” so as to make it clear. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Oh, but wait. He would still be a bigger fool if he 
had capital and did not build big works. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Well, of course. [Laughter.] In other words, un- 
less he employed it? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. The time has gone past when in this great country 
the things that are used by the hundreds of thousands of tons, of steel, 
can be economically produced on a small scale. 

Mr. GAINES. Then your opinion is that the time for the small manu- 
facturer in steel has gone by, and we are to recognize the day of the 
large man and legislate solely with reference to him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I think that that is quite true; but mind you, there 
will always be specialties which can be made in small quantities by the 
able man—always. 

Mr. GAINnes. Oh, yes; a razor or a special sort of high-speed steel 
or something like that? 

Mr. CARNEGIP. Oh, a thousand little things. 

Mr. GAINES. But in the general steel business, not the specialties— 
as you said about tin plate, when we speak of “ steel,”’ it has a sort of 
meaning in a general way to all of us. 

Mr. CARNEGIB. Yes. 

Mr. Gatnes. The day for the small man in the business, in your 
opinion, has gone by; and in making up this tariff bill we should 
recognize that there is no longer any hope for him? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. That is what I believe. Do you differ with that? 

Mr. GaAINes. Yes, Mr. Carnegie. I am very reluctant, indeed, to be- 
lieve that the day of opportunity for the man of fairly modest means 
and the man who is not even a great genius has gone by, and that he 
must simply operate under the shadow of the protective wing and care 
of the big man. That is a thing that I hate to come to. 

Mr. Carnecig. My dear sir, the enterprising man under the shadow 
of what you call the big man, the big establishment, has far 
opportunity of rising to fortune than he ever had of 
small business. 

Mr. Gatnes. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. Carneocig. And I am sure of it. 

Mr. Gaines. But, at the same time, he should have an independent 
chance, I think. Still, that is a mere question of giving my opinion 
now, when yours is of much greater interest. 

Mr. CarneGie. Yes; but hold on a little, now. Let us just get your 
judgment on this point: You agree with me in the statement that the 
opportunities for clever men never were so great as since these great 
aggregations of capital and works have taken place. Why, imagine— 
take my own experience: I had 43 partners. There is not one of them 
but one that put a dollar in the business, and they were millionaires 
when we sold out. ‘There never was such a chance. 

Mr. Gaines. That was good work. 

Mr. Carneare. There never was such a chance for able men to make 
a fortune as these immense establishments have given. You have a 
wrong conception altogether about the small manufacturer. 

Mr. Gaines. Yes; but 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Wait a moment. The man that had half of 1 
cent of interest with us—we promoted 42 of them, young fellows; no 
relatives rhere was only one that was a cousin of some partner, and 
he got in on his merits. No; there were two, but they got in in spite 
of that It was ability; and these young fellows—Schwab was one of 
them—I found Schwab on the Allegheny Mountains. He had a taste 
for music then, and played a little. He was a bright boy. He wanted 
a situation I sent him down to the works. He was draftsman. He 
is an awfully clever fellow, Schwab is. He attracted attention, and he 
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got an interest in the firm; and he had—I need not tell the money he 
had when he left. He was no small man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES. That I can readily believe. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Imagine what chance there would have been for 
Schwab when men were small manufacturers, pegging away at a hun- 
dred small establishments. That genius would never have had a chance 
to develop ; because, besides being a great mechanic, he is the best man- 
ager of men I ever knew. 

Mr. GaINnes. But do you think, Mr. Carnegie, that the fact that there 


| are opportunities under such men as yourselves is any reason for depriv- 


ing people of opportunity elsewhere—those who want to start on their 


| own account? 


Mr. CARNEGIE. Those who want to start on their own account without 
capital betray a lack of judgment that will prevent them from ever be- 
ing successful men. 

Mr. Gatnes. A strange state of affairs is about to develop. The agita- 
tion for the reduction of the tariff on steel, and perhaps for revision of 
the tariff, seemed to start mainly in the country because of the sale of 
steel rails abroad cheaper than at home. Now you aid the movement 
for the reduction of tariff, while defending the chief cause of complaint. 

Let me ask you this question, Mr. Carnegie: When you were in busi- 
ness, did you sell abroad cheaper than at home? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I never had the glorious opportunity of exporting in 
my early days, as far as I remember. 

Mr. GAINES. You did not export? What is your impression as to the 
practice of selling abroad cheaper than at home? What is your opinion 
of that practice? 

Mr. Carnecin. I think it is good for all parties concerned. 

Mr. Gaines. Will you analyze that? 

Mr. CarNeGiIg. Yes; with pleasure. You make everything cheaper if 
you keep your men at work; and if orders are slack at home, and there 
is the alternative of idle men with families to support, and the other 
alternative is that you are to run at a loss, or without profit, know 
what my practice was. I ran the mills, and I sold everywhere I could 
sell. I think that the man who disturbs such an organization as we 
| had, instead of maintaining it at a loss every month, is a poor manager. 


APPENDIX ¢. 
(Capt. E. C. Boggs, Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army, Chief of Office.) 
ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, 





Washington Office, March 24, 1909. 
MEMORANDUM. 


1. Cost of canal to December 31, 1908, $149,347,519.36. This in- 
cludes $40,000,000 paid to the New Panama Canal Company and 
$10,000,000 paid to the Republic of Panama for canal rights. Esti- 
mated expenditures, January and February, 1909, $5,500,000. 


» 


| 2. Amount of bonds sold on account of canal, $84,631,980. 


3. Amount spent monthly this fiscal year for canal: 


UI ituccitigiilam iti tania i iad ee $2, 672, 837. 44 
PII, Sreistciinin tadlinapeh ealikie ieataitd ei caicidicncen aincncealice iain ate cma ce et 2, 018, 265. 92 





IIIS. \.ccsnchcsgienuniitiacdiiacied Lamb aateda dk Audie boii 2’ 761, 016. 58 
icra a a 2, 947, 02 
BON catia eect deceit aad ais telacciaciete aaa ani res ah oh ie es 1, 833, 2 
| RR Fe NR a EE ne 2, 542, 11 

| 14, 774, 520. 81 


4. Bonds sold this fiscal year on account of canal, $30,000,000, 
Correct. 
JAMES G. JESTER, 
Disbursing Officer. 


APPENDIX D. 
GIFFORD INCHOT, FORESTER, ON THE RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO 
FOREST CONSERVATION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO B. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. PAYNE: To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of stating my views upon the tariff on lumber in more con- 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want to 
make it clear that the Forest Service has never advocated either the re- 
duction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and shingles. 
On the contrary, we have been at some pains to avoid taking any po- 
sition one way or the other until we could complete a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of the subject. I say this because many believe that the 
Forest Service has declared in favor of the removal of the duty upon 
forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The service has 
made no such declaration. 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it 
complish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most of it 
would if the duty were taken off. We are importing from Canada only 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from our forests. 
It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent as much 
would come from Canada as we would cut at home. Contrary to the 
general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, has 
no great timber supply. Her total amount of standing timber is prob- 
ably not more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the ond the 
Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use al! the timber they can 
produce. Imports from Canada would not be enough, therefore, to limit 
the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the price of lumber in any 
important degree. 

Stumpage prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in 
the United States. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better ad- 
justed to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is with 
us, but the average cost of logging and manufacturing are probably as 
great there as here. If the duty were removed, the effect of these fac- 
tors taken together would be to increase the value of Canadian stump- 
age, and to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and 
the American retailer. There would remain little, if any, benefit to the 
ultimate consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- 
servation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on 
the hope that it offers a wuy to protect our forests. If I were of the 





would ac- 





same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff; but I am unable 
to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 
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There is only way to save our forests: That is to see that they are | Fractional currency _.._____-.-~_----~- dcnttnciegiaineaia $59. 35 
kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. Minor coin ______ ee SS TELS: ARES SEO EE 2, 824, 346. 45 
The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high - . 
»rices for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more tim- 168, 740, 488. 92 
ver from a given area than they do when prices are lower and only the | In national-bank depositories: 
best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unquestionably To credit of the Treasurer of the 
increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect on work in United States _ $58, 316, 577. 66 
the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now cut To credit of disbursing officers_— ‘12, 391, 551. 80 
by our own mills, which must be either logged or left in the woods — 
when the higher grades are taken out, and to that extent it would in- 70, TOS, 129. 46 
crease the woods waste in this country. The waste in logging is al In treasury of Philippine Islands: a 
ready enormous, several times larger than our importation from Canada. To credit of the _ , 
I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian wood under free Treasurer of 
lumber would equal the increased waste, and even if it did, the larger the United 
danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of forestry which States $1. 893. 195. 24 
follow wasteful logging would probably more than offset the gain. In asses lhl. 
other words, the drain upon our forests would not be relieved by allow- United States 
ing Canadian lumber to come in free. Gisbursias of 
You asked me at the hearing for my opinion as to the tariff on wood fieers.__ ~ 1.768, 802. 61 
yulp. We are already dependent upon Canada for much pulp wood. — se > om —_s 91. 997. 8&5 
Reacts seven-tenths of the wood we use for paper is spruce, and one Awaiting reiml a bs py OUR, OU , 
third of the spruce pulp wood is imported from Canada. It is highly | ~"* B eee eee ; an - 
important that we dot have free pulp wood in the future as in the onds and interest paid--~~~~-_- 11,978.85 “sae en 
past, and that Canada should impose no export duty upon pulp wood - T4, 312, 106. 16 
In this respect the pulp and paper making industry is in a different po shinee dames tale . 
sition from the other great wood-using industries of the United States. ie ei aide 2438, 052, 595. 0S 
The latter can be wholly supplied from our own forests, while the former Liabilities : a od 
must have free access to the Canadian spruce forests so long as spruce National bank 5 per cent fund_._ 23, 5:2: 1 ‘1 
is the chief pulp wood. I therefore concur with the recommendations Outstanding checksand warrants _ 11,7 DOT. 2 
of the select committee on pulp and paper investigations of the House Dis uursing officers’ balances - 69, 600, 348. 49 
of Representatives. These were that ground wood should be admitted Post-Office Department account ~, 938, 870. 89 
free, provided that it comes from a country which does not in any way Miscellaneous items  .... ~~ - 2, 029, 749. 94 
restrict the exportation of pulp wood or ground wood, and that there — - 109, 822, 543. 95 
should be a reduction in the duty upon news paper, providing that it | - 
comes from a country which does not in any way restrict the exporta- ; Available cash balance__ . . ‘ - 133, 230, 051. 13 


tion of pulp wood, wood pulp, or printing paper. 

I believe there is now a sincere desire on the part of a large number | —— 
of lumbermen to handle their forests more conservatively. I realize 7 
that they face difficulties in their efforts We as a people have often This day. This mont! This fiseal 
been at fault because we have not made it easy for the lumbermen to | ir 
practice forestry at a profit. The States, for instance, have nding | ee ae — - 

' 
| 


Receipts, expenditures, redemptions, etc 


to provide adequate fire protection. They have often taxed standing Receipts: ; 

timber so heavily that the owner was forced to cut it off as quickly Cust ms sca aecoenes i $934,887.58 | S27 728.07 | 2 8 085.16 
as possible, and then let the land go back to the State without pro Internal revenue -_-.-...- 21,31 ‘ 19,297 ,785.0 I 

vision for a future crop. Miscellaneous staid 149, 316.30 4,32 958.98 8 » 92 


But it is first of all upon the lumbermen themselves that the duty pi ' 
of conserving their own forests actually lies. By asking for the re rotal (postal receipts not 7 
tention of the tariff in order to protect the forests, the lumbermen included) --- 1,705,517 .22 1), 994,472.07 138 » 474.30 
have in substance entered into an agreement with the people of the 
United States to perpetuate their forests by wise use. This tacit 





ne ). 000.' 1.410. D y 
agreement is freely recognized by many of the leaders among them. | 160 000 ~ a aa aoe 120,957,760 
If the tariff is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to | 38000000 | 10080’ 000,00 > 
their agreement, and if they should fail to carry it out, the people of 10 000 0D = 40’ ONO OO : 
the United States should take the matter in hand and enforce such 1) 000. 00 13.600" +4 a 
control of lumbering as will protect the forests and the public. The | “ eae am agp ! , ! 
lumbermen must recognize that the forests which they own are not 100° 000 00 ‘ee ee : 
simply pieces of private property. They are a public trust, the source a , > 
from which most of the Nation’s future timber supply must come. | Total tal ’ + 
The Nation has decided that these forests must be conserved. It is t oi need _ oer de 

Tes, ccept postal ¢ 


the duty of every lumberman to act upon this decision. It is the duty 














of the Nation and the State to aid him in every way they can. If the aii ere A aoe _ de 1 l 100.00 t, 760,000.00 3. . 
lumbermen do not make the most of this opportunity, legislation is ee ee eS ee ‘ one , 
coming, and coming very soon. which will force them to do clean work ; i ’ , ‘ 
in the woods, and to leave their cutover lands in a condition to produce | Re ts last year 
a second crop. Cust 12.8 ”) 2h8 4 4 
I believe that it is possible to work out a solution of this great prob Internal revenue 1, 187,708.10 19.244 : y @s 
lem in cooperation with the lumbermen in a way that will satisfy | Miscellaneous 10, 47.48 ) 
both them and the public. To this much-desired end I have given in | 
the past, and will continue to give in the future, my utmost efforts Total ; > 101 , 968. 42 (2,569.8 i 
Very sincerely, yours, = 
F he Sseenen Pie = . } Expend es last year 
Girrorp PINCHoT, Forester. Civil and miscellaneous 550. 000.00 10 ». 000.00 108 OFT «& , 
ae War ein oon 220 000.00 10.000 000 00 84 O11 , 
Navy ‘ . », S00 000 00 8 ) 983.15 
APPENDIX E. Indians_- : 10, 000. 00 1. 370,.000.00 )'s 12 
. : : on b ‘ . ; | Pensions c 400,000.00 1? » 000 00 1} a4 ' 
Statement of the United States Treasury on the 30th day of March, 1909 Public works 540,000.00 | 7.100,000.00 ' 
CASH IN THE TREASURY—IN DIVISIONS OF ISSUE AND REDEMPTION. Interest iia 100 000.00 100,000.00 l 625.89 
RESERVE FUND. Total__. . : 1, 830,000.00 51. G80 .000 .00 193. 43.508 
. . . . —_ > 2 aon Exeess of receipts over expendi 
Gold coin and bullion in Division of Redemption_--~- $150, 000, 000 cures 714968.42 | @9.110.1¢8 a4 nt die 
TRUST FUNDS. | National bank fund 
, “= Deposits of lawful money 
Held for the redemption of the notes and certificates under act July 14, 1890. __- 35,950.00 1,879,112.50 {1,585,855.00 
for which they are respectively pledged. Notes redeemed and retired —— 
Division of Redemption : under act July 14, 1890 279,105.00 >, 948,110.50 77 394,010.00 
a: Sa whl ‘i a 844, 244, S69 . ’ . : 
Silver dollars # eee he 484, 078, 000 ae received for current re Des il 
Silver dollars of 1890 Ra aca 4, 401, 000 demption - aia l , 765.01 41.321.099.50 * 
1, 332, 723, 869 | e 
United States Treasury r 
Division of Issue: otes. otes. ! 
Gold certificates outstanding................... 844, 244, 869 
Silver certificates outstanding... ~~ pesutiddenabs 484, O78, 000 : , 2 : 
Treasury notes outstanding... ~~~ i ia 4, 401, 000 Redemption of notes: be Dollars. Dollars | D irs 
~ To March 14, 1900 pei 346, 466,414.00 |°108,195,488.00 | 64 902.00 
, 332, 723, 869 | 
A, SSS, 1 ™ | UNDER ACT MARCH 14, 1900 
= } 
GENERAL FUND. Redeemed in and exchanged for 
Gold coin and bullion._______________ ee eee a 41, 989, 295. 08 gold: oad : ia ca 
Gold certificates re : : 2 ‘ oo | To date . ee ee _... 150,068, 198.00 ),761.00 | 157,488,954 .00 
i Ns a ne 8. 091. 197. 00 | ta fise ee oe 16,119, 911.00 | 25,555.00 | 16,145, 446.00 
tis 3, 825. 00 | ; his month_.-.... -- . 1 558,087 .00 05.00 1,553,542 .00 
Silver bullion Liatentsaedaos 9 7 lis day-.-..-.--.--..- +,200.00 |... 1,200.00 
United States notes __. ~~ coo .00 . . 
Treasury notes of 1890___._ ~~. 00 | « Excess of expenditures over receipts. ¢ Since 1890 
National-bank notes _______. ae ‘ 23. 00 * Since 1879. 
a 2! 8, . 34 Marcu 30, 1909. 
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Mr. DE ARMOND was recognized. 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Alabama rise? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent for sufficient time, not to be charged to the gentleman from 
Missouri, whose time is limited, but to make a single statement 
which I was refused the time to make in the time of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for not ex- 
ceeding four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to occupy four minutes to make a statement. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman fr6m West 
Virginia [Mr. GarNnes], prompted by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Loncwortn], stated in effeet that the tariff bill now under 
consideration may be expected to produce an increase of reve- 
nue which, judging from the history of the Dingley bill, should 
equal on the average twenty-seven millions each year. He also 
stated that we ought to expect from ail sources a total yearly 
increase of revenue of $40,000,000. 

The gentlemen are certainly optimistic. As I endeavored to 
state when the gentleman declined to be interrupted, the aver- 
age increase during the period of the Dingley bill has been 
very much less. The following are the figures, taken from the 
Statistical Abstract of the Treasury Department. 

Starting with the time when the Dingley law went into full 
operation, in 1900, the total customs receipts were as follows: 


For what purpose does the gentleman 














Year Amount. Increase. | Decrease. 
| Per cent. | Per cent. 
DI ..ciennnmdadtatntingnedhautendiiimanemall BE DB. . cncinemattncidaibiinaiints 
rhc al naciiahialiltal ca ie ata cee 238,600,000 | ON ce ade 
1902 acscupeienaiicboeiniseleetadetierlaiasineieaaicoadeaastaea tant Se iedctac salsa 
Ree re Se eee ee | 984,500,000 | 90.9 bei cieci 
a ek | 261,300,000 |.........- g 23.2 
se ae ee ee ae ed | 961,800,000 | a ie 
Is, sincincitiSinesasidaladdsthcihilididids se cicaiitinaliels |} 300,300,000 | MAL eke 
OR nnd incites esbicctbncenta eins. | $32,200,000 | SEF Rit akeie ns. 
I i Ne a a i ee | 285, 700,000 } 46.5 





Making a total increase of $122,200,000 and a total decrease 
of $69,700,000, giving a difference of $52,500,000, or a net aver- 
age increase of about $6,560,000, instead of $27,000,000. 

Now, we will take the total revenues of the Government, 
taken in the same way. 








Year. Amount. | Increase. | Decrease. 

| Per cent. | Per cent. 

aa oe Siete i oe PT CU INO Nic ctisntccbedemcticnen 
I a5 cacti snatch ialicaidwifaiainnietecesiaangaal | §87,700,000 | BBs itn aie 
aici cae clean” Mace nd | 25.2 
ee anh aebeinee | 660,400,000 |..........-- 2.1 
a a el 540,500,000 |.........._- | 19.9 
a dec a ee | 644,300,000 a ede ae 
Sel | 504,500,000 Re ce cee 
a aca a | 668,100,000 EE Bidet ia ‘ 
sn Nora’ aceck ansaieiden keke hatch aaa alg ae | 590,900,000 |............ 63.2 





Making the total increase $143,200,000, and the total decrease 
$110,400,000, a difference of $32,800,000 for the eight years, 
making an average annual increase of $4,100,000 instead of 
$40,000,000. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I suppose nobody, either in 
this House or outside of it, can doubt the importance of legisla- 
tion embodying a revision of the tariff. The time certainly has 
come when the existing tariff law ought to be revised. I think, 
as was said by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Garngss], 
that the people of this country, in every section of it and without 
distinction of party, were before the election and still are of the 
opinion that the tariff ought to be revised downward. ‘This is 
not a hasty conclusion of the people, arrived at upon the spur 
of the moment or in heat, but it is their deliberate judgment, 
growing out of long experience with the existing law, and with 
the conditions which that law has brought about. If, then, in 
this country, where the people are the ruling power, and where 
those who for the time being make laws or who execute laws 
are but their agents and servants, the people have determined 
that the tariff ought to be revised and revised downward, there 
can, I think, be no doubt or shadow of doubt about the duty 
of those whe can legislate to revise, and revise in the direction of 
materially reduced duties. I trust that when the work is done 
the people will not be disappointed with the result. 
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The beginning, however, it appears to me, is not quite so 
propitious as we might desire. The preliminary consideration 
looking to a revision was in the appropriate committee, that 
of Ways and Means, which deals with this subject. There 
were during the last sessions of Congress, for months, “ hear- 
ings” before that committee upon the general subject of the 
tariff and tariff revision. Many persons appeared before the 
committee, each presenting his own view, supplemented by 
such facts, fictions, fancies, and theories as he saw fit to ad- 
vance. The entire committee was present at these hearings, 
with the view, we may suppose, of gathering information and 
arriving ultimately at correct conclusions, or approximately 
correct conclusions, concerning the duty and task of revising 
the tariff downward. After this stage of the hearings had 
been passed there was a second stage. Then the partisan 
line was drawn. Although the people of the country, without 
distinction of party, desire a revision of the tariff, the best 
and fairest revision that can be made, yet, after preparation 
by the whole committee, by hearings and consideration for the 
work of revision, the gentlemen of the majority party with- 
drew themselves from the minority and proceeded in their 
partisan way to the work of preparing the revision bill now 
before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dwell upon this phase of 
the matter, but I am going to note it in passing. If the pur- 
pose was to make a distinctively partisan measure for partisan 
purposes, and certainly without the light which might have been 
obtained by consultation and conference in the preparation of 
the bill with the minority members of the committee, then 
these gentlemen may have proceeded in a legitimate and nat- 
ural way. If, however, the main object should have been and 
should now be to make as good a bill as possible, because of the 
effect this legislation must have upon the people of the coun- 
try and upon the industries of the country, not for a day or a 
year, but probably for many years, then it would scem to me 
that this method of procedure has but very little, if anything, to 
justify it, and that, indeed, valid excuse can not easily be found. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the two great parties of this 
country are divided, the line being one, however, which is not 
so easily traced, upon theories in reference to tariff legislation ; 
but it is very well known to everybody here and known to the 
people beyond these walls that with regard to a great many 
items to be dealt with the partisan line fades away and sec- 
tional lines or lines of some other kind appear, to mark the 
division between those upon the one side or the other. 

In this House one party has a decided majority, which will 
enable that party, by virtue of its own voting strength in the 
House—and the majority is much larger at the other end of 
the Capitol—to do anything which that party desires to do and 
which sufficiently commends itself to the sense and judgment of 
that party to command the support of its representatives in 
these two bodies. There can be no danger to the majority party 
of control passing over to the minority. There can be no danger 
to the supremacy of a party with so substantial a majority, ex- 
cept in the attempt to carry out the purposes of an oligarchy of 
that party when the oligarchy is not right, but wrong; and 
always, for the good of the country, those who are wrong ought 
not to prevail and those who are right ought to prevail, however 
the lines may be drawn between the right and the wrong. 

In the revision of the tariff as well as in making a tariff the 
primary question must ever be one of good judgment, fairness, 
and patriotism. It is not a question that can be determined 
wholly and solely by party alignment and party affiliation and 
party profession. The great issue rises above and beyond mere 
partisanship. I think that, so far as we have progressed in 
this matter here, we have not been traveling upon the high planes 
or following the best of guides. How this bill will finally be 
framed, how it will be when it goes through this House, of 
course, I do not know, and, I presume, nobody knows. Appar- 
ently there is a good deal of conference and scheming among 
your leaders, a good deal of effort of various kinds to decide 
what had better be done or what can be done to get this bill 
through the House, not beeause there is danger that a tariff 
bill will not pass, but because a tariff bill which certain ele- 
ments in this House desire to have passed may not be passed. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we find in this a striking illus- 
tration of the abuse, as I consider it, upon which+I have com- 
mented more than once, in this House and elsewhere, and con- 
cerning which I have but little to say to-day. It appears to 
me that in this House some gentlemen proceed too often and 
too far and too generally upon the theory that the only danger- 
ous thing to be guarded against is the membership of the House, 
and the thing to be done is to get measures through without 
running the risk of amendment, or diversion from the purposes 








of their self-chosen projectors, by reason of the exercise by the 
people’s representatives of the power of those sent here to con- 
stitute this body, the special and closest representation in our 
national legislative life of the mass of American citizenship. 
I can not for the life of me see where the danger lies, or what 
danger there can be, in taking the Members of this House into 
the councils of our countrymen in determining what this tariff 
legislation shall be. 

If there were but a single item in the bill, or if attention 
were centered upon a single item, what good reason could there 
be for trying to conjure up and invent devices for keeping the 
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House from considering that item, and disposing of it as to a | 


majority of the Members might seem proper? 

Sometimes it is suggested, or things are done as though the 
suggestion were entertained and acted upon, that there is danger 
of the minority taking hold of the reins of power and over- 
throwing the majority, as though there were an attempt or a 
desig 
No such danger exists; no such danger can exist. No man ac- 
quainted with the genius of our Government or who has respect 
for its fundamental principles can be an advocate of minority 
rule, because our whole system rests upon the other proposition, 
the rule of the majority. 

How that majority might be .made up in a particular in- 
stance is a matter to be determined by those who align them- 
selyes upon one side or the other, and should not be determined 
by any other element, large or small, in the House, assuming the 
function of deciding or attempting to decide what should be 
acceptable to these dangerous commoners, the Members, and 
what in the House—their House—ought to be kept far from 
them. 

My opinion is that this tariff bill should have been considered 
and prepared by the committee; not by an element of the com- 
mittee composed of those who represent one party only, but 
by the committee. How would it have been possible in that 
committee for less than one-third to force their views upon the 
others, more than two-thirds? How could harm come from the 
suggestions of those few men of the minority? The whole 
procedure is as if it were upon the theory that 12 Members, re- 


enforced by another accredited to one side, but in sympathy | 


with the other upon these tariff questions, would have gone 
down in committee under the fierce assault of 6 other Mem- 
bers. Every man who pauses to think about it, every man who 
listens to the statement of the proposition, knows there is abso- 
lutely nothing in it. 

This tariff law can not be made for one party only. When the 
bill shall have passed and shall have gone into the law it will be 
a law of the people of the American Republic, binding upon all of 
them, to be observed by all of them, good or bad in its operations 
upon the masses of our American citizenship. Why, then, its 
preparation in secret conclave, by comparatively few? And, 
passing that, why now the studied effort, the numerous councils, 
the persuasive influences, the powerful agencies, mustered to 
bring about some condition of things which will secure the 
adoption of some rule that will take from this House the right 
which the Constitution gives it, the right which the voters at 
the polls gave it, the right which inheres in it, to consider what 
ought to be passed, each man for himself to vote as he 
chooses and pleases, being responsible to his constituents, to his 
country, and to his conscience for his action? 

The main proposition before us is not what ought to be done 
with this particular bill, not whether this provision or that pro- 
vision is good, not whether this provision or that provision may 
be bettered, but what can be done and how it can be done to get 
this bill through the House without any possible change, if that 
may be; and if not, through the House with the least possible 
change. I submit that the course taken can not be expected 
to result in the best legislation. It appears to me it can hardly 
result in anything but bad legislation, in whole or in large 
part. 

I have often thought, and I think now, that the highest duty 
which the American Representatives can perform, the noblest 
service they can render to their country, the most glorious 
page they can possibly write in our country’s history—all will 
appear in the brightest light when they assert themselves indi- 
vidually and collectively and demand first, last, and all the time 
that the right of the people’s Representatives to participate 
in the important business of the House shall not be denied or 
abridged by any power or any agency or any means whatso- 
ever. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, as to the main question—the real question—we have been 
merely marking time. Many very good speeches have been 


x 


made; many interesting things said, and said well; many good 
arguments, pro and con, offered; but what we have been doing 
since this tariff bill came into the House really is killing time 






to dethrone the majority and enthrone the minority. | 






until those who assume to take charge of affairs here and to 
manage the business of the House, the Members in general being 
ignored and set aside, shall somehow, in some way, by some 
means, at the earliest time practicable, succeed in getting the 
bill through just as nearly as possible in form and substance 
as it came from one part of the one committee that considered it. 

I do not think this course tends toward good legislation, and 
I do not think it is going to be productive of good legislation. 1 
do not think it is even good partisanship, though, of course, I 
am not, and I make no pretense of being, concerned about that 
feature of it. 

I will admit that I am disappointed in the course things have 
taken here, not that it is a matter of personal concern with me, 
because I regarded it and regard it now a matter both of 
duty and of good partisanship to let the House at the bill, in- 
stead of trying to submerge the House, trying to legislate with- 
out the House, trying to pass the bill by some cunning devices 
and agencies, with the membership of the House practically 


as 


| denied opportunity to participate in its consideration and in its 


disposition. 


What it make whether you or I 


difference does 


| or anybody else or everybody else here makes a speech or does 


not make one? What difference whether the speech is illumi 
nating and informing or whether it be the reverse? What dif- 
ference whether it be on sound lines or whether the orator 


wander away off in the morass and wilderness of error, while 
the whole scheme and plan all the time is to arrange things so 
that no matter what you say or I say or anybody says, no 
matter what any of us think or what the country thinks, the 


| bill be put through here with the House of Representatives set 


aside? If it can not be put 
what an interesting question 
sentatives of a free people! 
The question then is: How much must you have? How much 
pottage for your birthright? How much for the rights, the 
sacred, invaluable rights of your constituents committed to your 
keeping? ‘‘ How little will satisfy you? Will you be content if 
we let you vote upon this?” ‘“ Do you really insist upon a vote 
on that?” “ Will you not lend your assistance unless we yield 
something?” And now, “ having yielded this much to you, will 
you stand out for more?” “Why are you so obstreperous? 
Why insist on so much? Here is this, that, and the other thing, 
which reluctantly, which out of sheer necessity, which as a der- 
nier ressort, we do concede to you. Is not this enough? Why 
do you want more?” 
Where is this going on? 
body is this? What constituencies behind us? 
is up? Is it of much or little importance’ Everybody concedes 
it is of vast importance. Everybody knows that this revision is 
a legitimate part of the business to be transacted, and we are to 


through in its present form, then 
is submitted to the free repre- 


Who are we? What legisiative 


What measure 


| be weighed and rated later by the results that are to fellow duty 


| 
| 
| 


performed, or subserviency and surrender. 

That the American people through their Representatives shall 
deliberate and shall bring about legislative results—that is the 
old, the constitutional plan. But some gentlemen will not let 
this bill go through, if they can have their way, without a vote 
upon, let us say, the lumber schedule. How audacious! How 
intolerable! The House oligarchy would have no such vote 
Then again, how audacious, how intolerable the demand for a 
vote on lumber, or on anything else. ‘“ Would you not be content 
to just let it go through as it If you are obstreperous 
enough and numerous enough, no matter upon which side you 
are on that lumber or other question, so that a rule can not 
be put through this House against your opposition or without 
your aid, then, and then only, we will yield to you.” Yield to 
you, the Representatives of the American people! “We will 
yield to the House of Representatives, when yield we must, 
the privilege to vote upon the lumber schedule, or some other 
schedule or item!” 

* Now, have you not got enough?” “Are you going to ask 
for anything else?” [Laughter.] “Do you demand a vote on 
whether hides shall be On the free list?” “Do not forget that 
‘demand’ is a strong word, and remember that you are merely 
Representatives, merely Members of the House. We will per- 
mit you to vote on free lumber, and still you insist on a vote on 
the hide proposition.” “ We shall have to think about that: to 
count noses to decide whether it necessary that 
you should have a vote upon that proposition.” 

“Have we got enough placated, coaxed, duped, fixed, driven 
in, to put a rule through, gag the House, and take from it the 
opportunity to vote upon the schedules of this important meas- 
ure? Can we now ‘dope’ the House and put the bill through 
practically as it came from one part of a committee?” I was 


is? 


is to concede 


about to say one-half, but that would be very inaccurate; it is 
over two-thirds of one committee. “If lumber and hides are 
not enough for you to vote upon, then, in God’s name, what else 
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do. you want? Upon what else do you Members of the House 
of Representatives wish to vote?” [Laughter and applause.] 
Well, if enough of you stand fast and enough of you insist, 
stiff necked, hard hearted, and unreasoning, if enough of you 
stand on your rights as representatives of American constitu- 
encies and insist upon something else, of course you can prevent 
the passage of our rule, and so, outrageous as it is, we fear that 
we, the chosen few, must let you have a vote on something else.” 

So it goes, and so it will go until things are brought around 
to a point where a rule can be put through. Then we shall 
know how much or how little the House saves and asserts of 
representative right, and how much or iow little the plotting 
few take from the House and center in themselves. 

Who shall, by persuasion or threat, by promise or coercion, 
take from the chosen Representatives in this House any of 
their noble prerogatives, including the right to vote upen any 
schedule or item in this bill? Do you ask what do we desire to 
vote upon? I wish to vote upon anything and everything in the 
bill. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

I wish to vote upon any matter in the bill upon which you 
mean to legislate. If you propose a duty, I desire to vote for 
it or vote against it or vote for an amendment to your proposi- 
tion. Now, that may be a strange and extreme assertion of the 
rights of a Representative, but I have this right in trust for 
the people of my district, to exercise for their benefit. That 
right can not be exercised here except by me, for I, for the 
time being, happen to be their Representative; and it ean not 
be surrendered so far as those people are concerned except by 
me, who, for the time being, am entrusted with the duty of 
representing them. If I surrender my rights as a Representa- 
tive, I surrender the rights of those who sent me here. One of 
my rights is that of voting upon this bill in detail. I can not 
surrender, nor do I believe any of you can, without shirking duty 
and breaking faith with a confiding constituency. This issue 
rises in importance far above your wool schedule, outrageous as 
itis. It rises in importance beyond the iniquity of the provision 
in this bill for the benefit of the Standard Oil Company. It 
mounts above the tops of the highest trees upon which are 
perched and hung the arguments of those gentlemen who would 
put a high duty on lumber for the benefit that is to come to 
the laboring man with multiplied millions who is laboring for 
the lumber duty—for that “laboring man.” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

It rises above all other questions, individually and col- 
lectively, presented by the bill. The great question is whether 
the American House of Representatives is upon this most 
important piece of legislation to have a free hand, or whether 
what it shall vote upon is to be determined by conference, con- 
cession, bargain, or sale. That is the issue that rises in impor- 
tance above all others. That is the mighty question here and 
throughout this land, no matter what your schedules are, 
whether they are good or bad, because when the question is 
fairly put to them the American people, without distinction of 
party, without regard to section, will insist upon having their 
Representatives here something more than mere automatons, 
something more than mere pawns to be moved upon the chess- 
board, each for the time being having not his recognized power 
according to the rules of the game, but the power and the 
weight and the might, or the absence of it, as the House 
players, who place men here and change them there, may choose 
to decree. 

Such is the supreme issue now. How it will be decided I 
know not. That depends upon the Representatives of the peo- 
ple. The decision must be just as vital upon that side of the 
nisle as upon this side. This bill can not go through without 
n fair show for consideration under the five-minute rule, with 
fair opportunity to amend, unless a majority of the Members 
of this House join in a scheme to put it through without such 
consideration and without the full opportunity to vote upon 
amendments, 

I concede that in consideration by a large body, and in all 
decisions made by a large body, there may be, and in many 
instances there will be and must inevitably be, errors, miscar- 
riages, shortcomings here and there, due to the many imperfec- 
tions of mankind. But are we to be told that the Members of 
the House of Representatives are not to deal with this bill be- 
cause they may commit errors and make mistakes and go 
wrong? Why, we are not sent here as perfect beings, nor are 
they who would reduce us to nothingness and exalt themselves 
into veritable House autocrats. We are not sent here to repre- 
sent perfect beings. 

But we are intrusted with important duties in high office, 
and obligated most solemnly to use our powers and abilities, 
and such information and knowledge as we may have gathered, 
for the service of our constituents, our countrymen, our Re- 
public. We were not sent here merely to surrender all or 





| any of our powers and prerogatives because somebody asks for 


the surrender, nor to barter them away for the privilege of 
voting upon one, two, three, or a dozen different items, with 
thousands of items in this bill upon which we are entitled to 
vote, and upon many of which, at least, it is our duty to vote. It 
is not a mere matter of choice with me, if I would represent my 
people fairly, whether I shall bargain for a concession to vote 
upon a few items or shall vote unfettered upon many items. 
It is my duty to face the problems of legislation as they come, 
and to vote as I think I ought to vote, and to stand in the light 
with my vote recorded, and with the people of my district and 
of my country advised as to my stand and as to my vote. The 
people are my judges, they are your judges. None of us has a 
prescriptive right here. I am not entitled to be a Member on 
this floor except by virtue of the partiality and confidence of 
the people who elected me. 

I have no title to membership in this body beyond the pres- 
ent term. Whether I come here again or you come here again 
is to be determined by the people who have the power to re- 
elect us or to elect others in our places. They are entitled to 
know what we do. They are entitled to have us do what we 
ean. They have no right to expect and they do not expect 
perfection of us. They know that we may fall short; they 
know we shall fall short of that, but they do expect us to be 
courageous, and honest with them. They expect us not to bar- 
ter away their rights and ours. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.]| They do expect us not to trade away our right to vote 
upon everything for the opportunity, conceded as a privilege, 
to vote upon a few things. I do not know what you are going 
to do about it, but as for me, I look upon the preservation and 
exercise of our rights as more important than anything and 
everything else involved in this whole matter. 

I am not going to discuss the question of tariff for revenue, 
tariff for protection, free trade, or any other of the questions 
that might be involved or that could with propriety be dis- 
eussed with a bill of this kind before us. I would make many 
changes in the bill. I would provide for a graduated income 
tax: would lower duties clearly exorbitant; would raise more 
revenue, with less of favor to the few and more of justice and 
charity to the many. I believe that the American people, since 
the gentlemen upon the other side won the election as they 
did—not merely the American people who belong to the Repub- 
lican party, but those of other parties as well—will be content 
for the time being with legislation on your lines, as you de- 
clared you would legislate. I do not believe this bill fairly 
represents what they have reason to expect from your own 
declarations and pledges. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I do not believe that the duties as laid in your bill merely 
represent what is reasonably necessary, upon your own theory, 
to account for the difference in labor cost upon the two sides 
of the ocean, and give in addition to the investor a fair profit, 
based upon the capital, genius, and energy employed in manu- 
factures. 

I believe that in many instances they go far beyond it, inex- 
eusably far beyond it. I fear many of the reductions are 
merely in form and not in substance. Take the lumber tariff 
for an illustration. That tariff schedule, as we understand, 
and we have it on good authority if my understanding of the 
matter is not entirely at fault, was really suggested by and 
prepared at the instance of and for the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. ForpNrYy], who knows a great deal about lumber and 
who is directly interested in the lumber tariff. This gentleman 
from Michigan admitted in a colloquy between himself and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, Kircu1n] that, in his 
judgment, the proviso nullifies the promise of reduction of duty 
on rough lumber; and nobody claims that the dressed-lumber 
duty is low. The man who has studied it, who is interested in 
preventing any reduction, who would like to increase the tariff, 
admits after a long speech made by himself, in the course of 
numerous interruptions and an extended colloquy with the 
gentleman on this side [Mr. Krrcnrn] that, practically, there 
will not be any reduction in the duty on lumber if the bill goes 
through as it now is. 

If that is true, and I have a right, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan, who ought to know and, 
I presume, does know, to assume that it is true—if that is true, 
one of two things happened: Either the other members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the participating members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, did not understand or know what 
they did about the lumber business—and I would like to reach 
that conclusion, for it is the charitable one—or the other con- 
clusion is correct, and that I do not wish to reach, that they 
purposely made that provision so as to suggest and promise the 
American people a reduction on lumber while actually denying 
it. I do not wish to reach that conclusion; and I am not going 
to talk upon that theory, because if it were true that a decep- 
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| 
tion was contemplated, planned, and embodied in the bill, I do 
not know how a man could acquit himself of moral cowardice | 
if he did not denounce as strongly as it would be in his power 
to do the duplicity which alone could account for that way of | 
dealing with a fond and trusting public. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

In the making of this bill only one side, virtually, was heard. 
And that, I think, without going into a general discussion of the 
matter upon the modern theory of protection, is exemplified in | 
this bill and, considering the plan followed, was practically in- 
evitable. The committee was about to consider the subject of 
revising the tariff. Somebody, or a combination of somebodies, 
is engaged in a particular business affected by the tariff. They 
are engaged in the manufacture and production of something. 
Their profits will be increased by a certain rate of tariff duty 
and decreased by another rate. They understand their business 
better than you or I can understand it, and know what will be 
good for them, from their business standpoint, in the particular 
business in which they are engaged. 

They straightway come before the committee. 
singly, they come in groups, and by delegations. 
and come, and come again. 
ings. They are heard orally, they present statements, they file 
figures, they make arguments. They are advocating a partic- 
ular cause; they hope, plead, and work for results beneficial to 
themselves. 

I am not condemning them; I am not arraigning them; I am 
not denouncing them; but I am going to say it is unfortu- 
nate that legislation affecting the entire body of the public 
should in so many instances be dictated by special interests. 
There are hearings for everybody. Everybody can come and be 
heard. There is the glove industry. A great many people wear 
gloves. Men wear them, women wear them, and children wear 
them. Some people wear costly gloves of fine make, material, 
and appearance; others must make the most of homely, coarse 
gloves, merely for the protection which they afford. Why, there 
are a great many wearers of gloves in this country. The glove 
schedule is up; let them come in and be heard! Yes; if you 
have oceasion to buy a pair of gloves for yourself or for a 
member of your family, come here from New York or from 
South Carolina or from Missouri or from California and ap- 
pear before the committee—it will only take a week or two, 
probably—and be heard and tell them, if you choose, that you 
do not think it is a good thing to put the duty up. [Laughter.] 
Tell them that you believe you are paying enough for gloves; 


They come 
They come, 
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They are prepared for the hear- | 


that you believe the people in this country who are manufac- | 


turing gloves are doing better than you are doing in your bust- 


vanced. Yes; come on. 
rhe large doors will swing open and there is the gorgeous 


They take care of the glove maker—and I use this merely in a 
typical way, because there are a good many others—they take 
care of the glove maker as the glove maker desires to be taken 
care of, and they take care of the glove wearer as the gloy 

maker desires that the wearer of gloves be taken care of. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.|] That is the 
general method of procedure in this matter. Those who want 


something, if they have done something, get it. 

Let me just read here a paragraph that attracted my atten- 
tion at the time of its output, and that has dwelt in my recolle 
tion ever since. When my colleague, the gentleman from Mis 
souri [Mr. CLARK], was making his sy. in which he cer- 
tainly handled a good many of these sstions without gloves 
and to the satisfaction of everybody who for fair play—he 
referred to some remarks made by the Speaker of the Hou 
the gentleman representing a district in Lilinois [Mr. CANNON 
Mr. CANNON wished to have placed before the public exactly 
what he said. Mr. CrarKx, of course, yielded, and Mr. CANNON 
made his own statement, and here it is, as printed on page 
90r, 


225 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. CANNON. I was met with the statement there in print, and I 
believe it has not been denied, that Repr tative Hackney ( l 
Representative, but not now Representative) was stating to his pr le 
that he stood upon the Denver platform, but that as t ic he had 


the assurance of Representative PAYNe and Representative Da 
that on the revision of the tariff zinc would be properly protected 


Zine is now on the free list— 


They said that the Representatives mentioned had denied that state 









ment. It was an exceedingly interesting audience. We had great audi 
ences on that two days’ trip across the State and back I stated 
ther that words were cheap; that they knew in the Joplin district and 
elsewhere in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that can competition 
with their production was necessary I told them that action was 
louder than words; that they being experts, I | za M r of Con 
gress, if I should be reelected, the n would contr my vote; 
e MorGan (and I laid my 





that if they sent the message by Rey 
hand on his shoulder), that they being experts believed 
ought to go upon the protected list, | would take their action and vote 
accordingly ; and if they sent Mr. Hackney, I would take their action 
and vote accordingly, and that it was up to them [laughter and ap- 


? 


plause]— 
Perhaps there was laughter also down there in Joplin— 


Now, that in substance was my speech, and in substance it was my 
speech in the district of Mr. Russet and his near-by Democratic Re; 
resentative, passing through the zine and the lead and the glass dis 
tricts. Now, those people seemed to tl! k that glass, lead, and 
needed protection. 1 will take their j nent, after full inquiry, and 
shall vote for that protection. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


at zine ore 






Now, let us look at that a moment and see whether it does 
not harmonize with what I said about the way these bills are 


dH | made. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], carrying 
ness, and that you do not believe the duty ought to be ad- | 


chamber right before you for your reception, the throne room of 


Ways and Means. Of course, if you are just a plain somebody 
maybe nonplused, maybe overwhelmed by the magnificence of 
your surroundings; but there sit the wise men on the raised 
platform, there are the gorgeous hangings, there is the costly 
furniture, and there you may be heard! Come in, if you think 
they are going to make your gloves cost too much! 

But, Mr. Chairman, they do not come and they can not come, 
though the glove manufacturer can call around, and he can in- 
cidentally help in the organization of the House and in the 
adoption of suitable rules [applause and laughter on the 
Republican side], and he can incidentally help to carry on the 
schemes of those in danger of a fall. Yes; he can drop in and 
est what would be satisfactory to those engaged with him 
in the business of manufacturing gloves. He has great learning 
on the subject of gloves, knows all about gloves, gloves of this 
variety, gloves of that variety, gloves made here and there and 
everywhere. 

‘Then the duty upon gloves is fixed, and of course fixed to the 
satisfaction of the man who makes the gloves, but perhaps not to 
that of the people who wear them. Oh, they will manage to 
deal with the consumers somehow. Some of them are farmers. 
Are they complaining about gloves costing them more? “ Why, 
my dear friend, look at the 25 cents a bushel that we give you 
on wheat, though you export and do not import wheat. 
[Laughter.} And if that is not enough, look at the 15 cents on 
your corn; and if that is not enough, look at the duty on your 
raw pork and raw beef—it is your own fault if you export 
instead of import these things. Why, we have taken care of 
you—and your hay. Oh, you can pay this little matter on gloves: 
and as for the good wife, who is making a little complaint about 
hosiery, why, there is a duty upon eggs and upon chickens that 
go out and do not come in; so, you see, we are also taking care 
of her.” [Laughter.] 

But they take care of different classes in different ways. 





with him, however, the mantle of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the shadow of the tremendous power of 
the Speakership—the substance being found when he is here 

said, substantially, “ Elect Mr. MorGan and then I will vote 


’ ; . | for a duty on zinc, or elect Mr. Hackney and then I will vote 
from somewhere in the country, you are liable to be awed, | 


vO 
| would have a duty on zinc, send us a Republican and you 


to keep zinc on the free list.” 

Paraphrasing liberally, that is what the Speaker said. Now 
the Speaker carried into that contest, there and elsewhere, much 
more than the power and eloquence and experience and persua 
siveness and ability and cunning of the gentleman who repre- 
sents a certain district in Dlinois. He carried also the power 


that he, the Speaker, has by virtue of the action of this House, 
affirmative and negative; affirmative, in electing him Speaker, 
and negative, in declining to assert its own rights and permit 
ting the Speaker to assert and use those rights for such pur- 
poses as commend themselves to him. As to the Joplin dis- 
trict—and I have not time to discuss the zinc question—there 


either ought to be a duty on zinc ore, or there ought not to be 
a duty on zine ore. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
the decision ought not to depend upon whether the people out 
in the Joplin district, or elsewhere, in the exercise of their 
rights and powers as electors, choose a Democrat or choose a 
Republican to represent them here. [Applause on the Demo 
cratic side. } 

But, boldly and flatly—I will not use any other qualifiers 
the Speaker put it: Vote my way politically and I will vote 
taxes your way; but fail to vote my way politically, and I w 
vote against you and your zinc tariff claims. The question 
whether there ought to be or oyght not to be a duty on zine 
ore was swept aside as unworthy of consideration—if 1 


will get it; send a Democrat and you will 
on zine if I can have it denied to you. 

Do you suppose such logic, such persuasion, such philosophy, 
such political ethics were confined to that one campaigner, 
or to that southern part of the State of Missouri? 

Now, I would like to know whether a bill can be framed here 
in justice to the American people when elections are won by 
such promises and such threats. Was anything like this said 


be denied the duty 
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to mill owners, anything to the beneficiaries of this most iniqui- 
tous woolen schedule? 
Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Hackney, a Member of the last 





Republican candidate or Mr. Hackney as the Democratic candi- 
date, the question of merit and of duty would remain. Now, 
then, if that be not the fact, the whole thing can be settled upon 


House, and defeated by Colonel Morcan for election to this | the other theory, by catechising the applicant for a duty, high 


House, in his former campaign and in his last campaign was 
openly for a tariff upon zine ore. He and his competitor stood 
together on that proposition; but he stood upon the Denver 
platform, said the Speaker in the paragraph I have quoted, and 
if you elect him, no matter whether you need the duty upon zine 
ore or not, no matter as to the merits, you shall not get it. I 
would like to know- 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. For a question. 

Mr. PARSONS. Upon what theory was Mr. Hackney for a 
duty upon zine ore? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I can not tell you. : 

Now, let me go a little further on that. There can be no 
question that Mr. Hackney, if elected, would be for a tariff 
on zine ore, as is his successful rival, Colonel Morcan, They 
are both friends of mine. I am speaking about this matter 
merely to call attention to a somewhat remarkable condition. 

I do not know, and I do not pretend to know, how my friend 
Colonel Morcan will vote upon anything else. I presume it 
was thought—reasonably it might be thought—that Mr. Hack- 
ney, although he would vote for a duty upon zinc, might not 
be for a duty upon any and every thing upon which two- 
thirds of this committee, excluding the others, would see proper 
to put a duty, at a rate fixed by them, and that he might not 
at the extreme moment, in the hour of a crisis, vote for a rule 
which, while giving to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a concession permission to vote upon a few 
things, in defiance of all their rights and against the principles 
of the Constitution, outraging our constituencies, would deny to 
them the right to a vote upon anything and everything else 
involved. 

As I said before, I think this is not an isolated instance. 
Having done the work, having “ delivered the goods,” the lords 
of special privilege ask for their pay; and there is nobody but 
the American citizen to pay, as the tribute comes out of the 
pockets of the millions scattered over this land. Then talk 
about the beauty of the protective system! Then talk about 





prosperity! Then talk about adhering to our principles and | 


our standards! 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question ? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Just a question. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Suppose Mr, Hackney had been 
elected. The gentleman says that he was in favor of a duty on 
zine ore. Suppose he had been elected, and his party had a 
majority of this House, does the gentleman think his party and 
Mr. Hackney together would have put a duty on zine ore for 
the purpose of protecting that industry? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, of course I did not think 
the Speaker would be alone in this business; and I see very 


friend, because he sympathizes with and entertains the views 
expressed in this paragraph which I have read, backs him up. 
I say the duty ought to go on zine or be left off zine as a mat- 
ter of right, no matter who represents the district, and it ought 


not to be a matter of barter and sale as to the representative of | 
any particular man or party. And I say that any legislation | 


that is bottomed upon that kind of principle, or absence of 
principle 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman on 
that proposition. 





Mr. DE ARMOND. That is all right, but let me state the | 


proposition. It is a travesty upon words to say that such a 
thing is a principle. If a duty is to go upon zine, it ought to 
zo there because it is good, wholesome legislation to put that 


district, which produces more zinc than any other—the richest 
and best zine district in the world—elected a man of the 
Speaker’s party. That is the point I am making. Of course, 
I do not expect universal acquiescence in the proposition. I am 
admonished that there will not be. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the people in the Joplin district wanted 
a protective duty on zinc, then was it not their duty to send a 
member here of the protectionist party? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Well, I see that the Speaker has got 


still more support. It was their duty, I think, to exercise their | 


free judgment as to what they should do. That was a question 
with them. They made their decision. However they might 


make that decision, whether in favor of Colonel Morgan as the 





or low, and taking evidence to corroborate or contradict, if 
necessary, the question being, not what is the state of the in- 
dustry, not what is the condition of the Treasury, not what 
is the present duty, not what the duty ought to be, but “ How 
did you yote? What did you do? Did you help the party of 
protection, or did your judgment and your choice incline you 
to the other side?” 

I am astounded, really, that questions are asked which suggest 
that that is the proper way to legislate. Maybe it is. If it is, 
then it is also proper for the people’s Representatives here to 
surrender the right to amend this bill, and swallow it whole. 
If that be the way to legislate, the matter is already disposed 
of. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri. I would not interrupt my friend 
for a moment to embarrass him, but I would like to ask him 
this question: If the Committee on Ways and Means, in the 
consideration of the question of tariff upon zine ore, did not 
attempt to settle that by examination into the cost of produc- 
tion in Mexico and production in this country? And is it not 
true that, upon those principles, this House will settle that 
question when it comes to vote finally upon it? And is it not 
true that there has been no suggestion whatever to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means about a barter and sale or any 
pledge to the people of Joplin, one way or the other, excepting 
what has been said outside of this House as coming from the 
Joplin district? Nothing of that kind has been said, I believe, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of this House or to 
any Member of the House. Is it not true that the Joplin people 
have simply appealed to the Congress of the United States 
upon what the gentleman has so eloquently said is the right to 
have protection under the protective policy that has been 
adopted by the Republican party? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I can not answer that 
question, because there are so many questions in it. I can not 
answer as to what the Ways and Means Committee did, because 
they sat behind closed doors, and I did not have access to the 
council room, and my friends who belong to the party of my 
faith, and who also belong to that committee, were not good 
enough to be admitted. I was talking about what was laid 


| down as a criterion. “ You talk about protection to zinc. I per- 


ceive you know and understand the subject, so I will consider 
the matter as settled by what you do at the ballot box. If you 
do a certain thing, I will vote for a duty on zinc, and the duty 
will be imposed, but woe unto you if you do not vote my way!” 
Not in these words, but to this effect, the Speaker promised and 
threatened, entirely ignoring the whole question of right. I 
conclude that the Joplin treatment was tried elsewhere and 


| frequently, and I think there is much in the bill ~ ‘fore us and 


much in the manner of its preparation and in the handling of 


| it here, and in the studied efforts to get it through the House 
clearly, however little support or much support he has, my | 


without opportunity to the Members to amend it, to warrant the 
conclusion. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether or not the voters of the Joplin district were aware 
of the fact that the Speaker had power to and would appoint 
this Committee on Ways and Means when he made that promise 
to them? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am presuming that they were aware 
that he possessed that power, and presuming they were aware 
that if those who sympathized with him were in the new House 
in sufficient numbers he would retain and exercise that power. 

Now, there are some things that escaped the care of this 
committee, and while I have no interest in the matter at all, I 
just merely direct attention to it, so that if amendments are to 


| be offered the committee may look after another industry. I 
duty upon that metal, not because people who are down in that | 


am advised by a friend, and he showed me some documents 
upon the subject, that there is a very considerable complaint 
in certain quarters, a very earnest complaint, if not one from a 
very large number of people, because certain American products, 
and a certain one in particular, are not properly taken care of 
in this bill. 

I refer to a dog product. I am told that this bill does not 
treat the American dog right on the article of puer. Tanners 
know what puer is. I am told that the American dog, which 
some men are glad to follow for certain purposes, is discrimi- 
nated against in favor of the foreign dog. [Laughter.] I must 
presume that it was because the American dog was not before the 
comnittee asking to be taken care of. [Laughter.] The Ameri- 
can dog is an American industry. The particular product to 
which I allude, when the American dog has anything to do 
with it, is an American product. An American dog amendment 
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may be tendered to secure support for a gag rule. As I am not 
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willing to swap my rights as a Representative for anything | 


whatsoever, of course I do not know what the dog amendment 
may be. I do not know whether it will be friendly to the dog, or 
whether it will be pressed. [Laughter and loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, as there are many gentle- 
men who desire to speak, I do not wish further time. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, when the committee was be- 
ginning its hearings, early in November, some so-called “ com- 
mercial organizations’ and some enterprising gentlemen of the 
press declared it was entering upon a make-believe effort at a 
downward revision; and so far as the organizations and gentle- 
men I refer to had any influence, the work was discredited in 
advance. What, it was asked incredulously, could the cause 


j 


of tariff revision expect from a committee headed by two such | 
arch standpatters, hopelessly beyond redemption, as the gentle- | 


man from New York and the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
When little David Copperfield took supper with Uriah Heep 
and his mother, we are told that he stood about as much chance 
against two such old hands as a tender young cork would stand 
against two old experienced corkscrews; and we were led to 
believe the cause of reduction of the tariff, with the gentleman 


from New York and the gentleman from Pennsylvania leading | 


in the movement, would be in much the same plight. 


After four months of arduous work on the part of the com- 


mittee a bill was at last presented to the House, and with the 
appearance of the bill it is significant that criticism of the char- 
acter to which I have referred entirely ceased. The same gen- 
tlemen who had been engaged in questioning the good faith of 
the committee in advance were compelled to abandon the task 
which they had undertaken, and they have since employed their 
talents in discovering “ jokers” in every paragraph of the bill. 

The reason is obvious. Whether you agree or disagree to the 
particular provisions of the bill, there can be no question in the 
mind of any man who has made in any detail a study of its 
provisions that it revises the tariff downward; that it makes 
some great and many important reductions from existing duties, 
and that as a whole, if it shall become a law upon the essential 
lines upon which it is drawn, it will make a greater reduction 
of duties upon important articles than any general law which 
has been enacted for a half century. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the leader of his party in the 
House, has stated that the average ad valorem of the bill is 
slightly greater than the average of the present law. That is 
true, but not at all interesting as giving even a superficial test 
of the general character of the bill. 

The average ad valorem to which he refers is reckoned upon 
the dutiable articles. If a bill were presented here which 
removed every tariff duty except upon sheep dip and cutch or 
any other two obscure articles and left a duty on them of, say, 
90 per cent, it could be argued that such a bill gave a revision 
upward with a vengeance, because its average ad valorem 
was twice the average upon dutiable articles of the existing 
law. It is one of the characteristics of a free-trade system 
of duties that it has a high average ad valorem upon dutiable 
articles. The average of the tariff of Great Britain, the great 
free-trade country of the world, is much greater than that of 
the pending bill or of our present law. As I said, this average 
does not present even a superficial test. It takes no account 
whatever of articles taken from the dutiable and put upon the 
free list. Take the article of sugar. We have decreased the 
duty and yet increased the average ad valorem upon dutiable 
sugar because we put Philippine sugar on the free list. 

Let me call your attention to the character of the changes 
which the pending bill proposes. First, it takes things like 
cocoa, mahogany, and other important articles now upon the 
free list and imposes a revenue duty upon them—and I use 
“revenue” here strictly in the free-trade sense of that term. 
The articles of the class to which I have referred are, in the 
main, not produced in the United States. 

They are among the things that would be selected for the 
purpose of a purely revenue tax. In the aggregate the im- 
portations of these articles amount to $38,379,000, and it is esti- 
mated that they will produce in revenue $14,669,000, or an 
average ad valorem of 38.19 per cent. These things are now 
on the free list, and, in comparison, upon the average ad 
valorem basis, they would tell very strongly against the pend- 
ing bill. But the importation of these articles is offset by 
transfers of about $35,000,000 in value of articles to the free 
list. These articles lie at the basis of great industries. And 
the difference in character between the two classes of articles 








involved in the exchange strikingly shows the general character 
of the bill. The lists prepared by Mr. Evans, the assistant 
clerk of the Ways and Means Committee, are as follows: 


Free articles transferred to dutiable list by Payne bill. 
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In addition to the things upon which purely revenue duties 
are levied, the increases of the bill amount in the aggregate 
only to about 25 in number. There are a few very small 


increases in the chemical schedules. There are four or five 
increases in the earth and earthenware schedule. | 


small 


only increases that could really be called large that are 
made upon important articles are upon zinc, upon certai 
grades of hosiery, and upon women’s gloves. To offset them 
there are forty-odd reductions, some of them very heavy, 


in the chemical schedules; ten or more reductions in the earth 
or earthenware schedule; fifty or more in the great met 
schedule, and as many more in the remaining paragraphs of 
the bill. The tally will stand about 25 increases, most of them 
unimportant, as against about 150 

very important. Coal, agricultural machinery, fence pos 
phate of ammonia, hides, works of art over 20 years ol 
iron ore are placed upon the free list. The articles up 
the reductions and removals of duty have been made may or 
may not have been wisely chosen, but that they are of great 
number and include things of prime importance in the indu 
of the country there can be no doubt whatever. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


decreases, many of them 
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Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman indicate along what 
lines of principle these raises were made that he has spoken of, 
and upon what principle the decreases were made, if any? 

Mr. McCALL. I have a table which will show the most 
important of the increases and the most important of the de 
creases; that is, where the articles were taken off of the free 
list and articles put upon the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. What I want to ask is, What actuated 
the committee in making the raise? 

Mr. McCALL. I really do not think the raises are of conse- 
quence enough for me to waste time to discuss them. I can 
frankly, however, for the purpose of argument, admit that they 
are all bold, bad things, but I offset them by the great decreases 
imade in the bill. They are not all bold, bad things. 1 am 
coming later to a discussion of the increases and” decreases, 
I am now simply talking to this point, that gentlemen who get 
up here and plead that this bill does not make substantial 
reductions in the tariff, general reductions in many of the 
schedules, either have not read the bill or are not correctly 
presenting it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think that the reduc. 
tions in the bill have reduced it to a revenue point, or are not 
the rates still prohibitory? 

Mr. McCALL. Undoubtedly the reductions on many of the 
articles will stimulate importation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman believe that is true 
of the steel schedule? 

Mr. McCALL. I believe there will be material increases of 
revenue in the steel schedule. Now, I trust my friend will not 
anticipate my whole argument, because I propose to say some- 
thing upon these schedules and among them something on the 
steel schedule. 

Everyone who looks at the bill in even a cursory fashion 
must admit that the combined weight of the increases is, from 
the standpoint of the general industry and commerce of the 
United States, almost infinitesimal when compared with that of 
the decreases made in the bill. No one can honestly say to the 
gentleman from New York, zealously assisted as he has been 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and by his other colleagues, 
whatever the crimes of the bill may be, that it does not present 
a great and comprehensive scheme of tariff revision, in which 
the reductions vastly preponderate over the increases. 

I am far from claiming that the present bill is from my own 
point of view a perfect measure. I have no fancy for the in- 
heritance tax nor for the tea tax, and neither do I fancy all the 
reductions or increases that have been made. It would be im- 
possible for 12 men, whether we take the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee or any other 12 men from 
either party in the House of Representatives, to agree upon a 
weneral tariff bill applying to some 5,000 different articles and 
have them agree upon every one. It would be rare that 1 of 
the 12 would get his first choice, and he would be quite fortunate 


to get even his second choice, while sometimes he would be at | hides and free shoes both, or to take the present tariff on shoes 


the bottom of the heap. But I believe of this bill, as a whole, 
when we consider the necessities for revenue and the general 





conditions of the country, that it contains the best set of tariff | 
schedules ever submitted to the House of Representatives by a | 
Committee on Ways and Means. While it recognizes the princi- | 


ple of protection to American industries, and recognizes it as a 


national and not as a sectional policy, it is leveled against the | 


idea that it is an important function of tariff taxation to in- 
crease the fortunes, already great, of those gentlemen who have 


secured control of some of the great natural resources of the | 
country, or that it is a function of a tariff law to put duties so | 


high that producers in this country by a combination to destroy 
competition may use them for the purpose of extorting excessive 


profits from the people. If this bill should become a law sub- | 


stantially upon the lines upon which it is drawn, it will be a 


most fortunate circumstance for the country that it has had at | 


the head of the committee which framed it a man who 


has | 


spent his days and nights in the study of the subject and who | 


has the unwearied industry, the great capacity, and the wide 
knowledge of Sereno Payne. [Applause.] 

After his exhaustive exposition of the principles of the bil] 
there is no occasion, and, indeed, no excuse. for an explanation 
of its details by anyone on this side of the House. What I shall 
say will be devoted to three or four paragraphs and to some 


considerations which have occurred to me in the course of this | Now, we have a great advantage in machinery, but as was 


debate. I shall speak first of the paragraphs relating to shoes 
and leather and hides. Whatever inference may have been 
drawn from remarks made in debate concerning the shoe manu- 


facture of the United States, it is far from being a sectional | 
industry. It has been spreading over the country and gradually | 


drawing nearer the sources of the material from which leather 
is made until it has became a great national industry. ,I have 


been told that our greatest shoe manufacturing concern is upon 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. During each of the 
last three periods given by a recent census bulletin the State 
of Missouri has more than doubled in the value of its production 
of boots and shoes. From 1880 to 1890 its production increased 
144 per cent; from 1890 to 1900, 132 per cent; and in the five 
years from 1900 to 1905, 108 per cent; and there has been a 
healthy increase in the other States of the Central West. 

The total value of the products of this industry in the United 
States amounts to the enormous sum of $400,000,000 each year. 
It has never been found possible in these days of combinations 
to create anything bearing the slightest resemblance to a shoe 
trust. There are more than 1,300 distinct establishments. 
While I do not believe in the great disparity of wages here and 
abroad shown by some of the statistics presented to the com- 
mittee, there is no doubt that the American wages are very much 
in excess of the wages in this industry abroad. 

The enterprise of our manufacturers and the ingenuity of our 
inventors and workingmen have enabled this country to lead 
the world in the production of shoes, but, as was shown by my 
colleague on Saturday, foreign countries are getting the ad- 
vantages of our shoe machinery. 

I can scarcely believe that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the leader of the minority party, is serious in the pur- 
pose which he has announced, to place boots and shoes upon the 
free list. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BURLESON. It may be that the shoe manufacturers of 
Missouri do not want protection. I hold in my hand a letter 
from a man who says he is one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States, and he begs that shoes be put upon 
the free list. I would be glad to submit that letter to the gen- 
tleman, if he desires to see it. 

Mr. McCALL. I do not question that at all. I do not know 
what that gentleman makes, but if he makes the ordinary kind 
of shoe, I believe that he would be driven to the wall if shoes 
were put upon the free list; and I propose to discuss that very 
question right now in this connection. 

Mr. BURLESON. And he claims that he is one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers of the United States, and begs that they 
be put upon the free list. 

Mr. McCALL. I have heard that claimed by others, 

Mr. BURLESON He lives in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. McCALL. I think that is a circular letter. I do not 
know just what the relations of the man to the shoe industry 
are. The total value of the products of boots and shoes in the 
United States amounts to over $400,000,000 each year. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. I know that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCattu] is thoroughly familiar with the subject, 
and I wish to ask him if he was forced to choose between free 


and the present duty on hides, which he would think would be 
preferable for that industry? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will wait, I 
was going to cover the shoe question and the hide question, 
and I may follow along a line which may possibly enlighten the 
gentleman with reference to my own views on the subject. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Can the gentleman state to what extent boots 
and shoes are being exported from the United States? 

Mr. McCALL. There is not a large exportation of boots and 
shoes. In fact, it is an exceedingly small percentage, not merely 
of our production, but of the consumption of the countries to 
which we send them. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact, however, that boots and shoes 
manufactured in the United States are sold in foreign countries 
cheaper than to Americans at home? 

Mr. McCALL. I do not think that is true. There is not any 
surplus of boots and shoes to export. They do not have to 


| resort to dumping. 


Mr. SULZER. I am reliably informed that boot and shoe 
manufacturers in New England sell their products cheaper in 


| Canada than in the United States. 


Mr. McCALL. I think my friend has been misinformed. 


shown by my colleague on Saturday, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts |Mr. Garpner], foreign countries are about to have the 
full advantage of all of our shoe machinery. 

The great United Shoe Machinery Company has established 
agencies abroad. It is equipping factories there with the most 
modern machinery. It has experts training the foreigners in the 
use of these machines, and there can be no doubt that labor 
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abroad will be substantially as productive in this industry as it 
is in the United States. I know it goes well just before an elec- 
tion to tell about the immensely superior quality of our labor to 
that of Europe, but we know that the workingmen of Great 
Britain, Germany, and France are intelligent and industrious, 
and when they are trained in the use of this machinery they 
will probably fall little below our own shoemakers in point of 
efficiency. We know what those countries have done in other 
lines of manufactures. With the same kind of textile machin- 
ery as ours they have reached a point of productiveness where, 
unless we had protective duties, they would close similar mills 
in the United States. 

This bill proposes to reduce the duty on shoes from 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Estimating this upon the value of the prod- 
uct, it represents at least a half dozen times as great a sum as 
the 15 per cent upon hides, reckoning it upon all the dutiable 


hides produced in this country, although very many of these | 


hides are used in other leather industries than the boot and shoe 
industry. 


The bill places hides upon the free list. I do not propose to | 


trust alone would probably outweigh the total value of all our 
domestic hides of the dutiable kind. 

With free hides the tanner of sole leather will not be de- 
pendent upos the packer. He will have all markets to draw 
upon, and with the very small duty of 5 per cent upon sole 
leather there will be no danger of a trust, unless it be an inter- 
national one. The bill also makes very substantial reductions 
in the duties upon those leathers in which dutiable hides are 
not employed at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 
|} Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he be- 
| lieves that there would be importations of shoes even if they 
were put on the free list? 

Mr. McCALL, I will give you my view about that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am asking the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. McCALL. They educate the Germans and the French 
| and the other very bright people of Europe—at least we regard 
them as bright when they land upon our shores—in the use ot 





eall hides a raw material, because I think that is a much 
abused term. If one man uses the finished product of another, 
he is quite apt to call it raw material. Speaking now without 


any particular reference to the shoe manufacturers, I can say | 


that if I had begun work upon this tariff bill with the idea that 
manufacturers were, in every instance, benevolent gentlemen, 
asking that duties be fixed without reference to their own advan- 
tage but purely with regard to the public welfare, that illusion 
would long ago have been dispelled. They are patriots doubt- 
less, but I have noticed that some of them show that discrimi- 
nating and thrifty patriotism which asks protection upon what 
they make and free trade in what they make it out of. The 
questions in regard to the leather industry must be settled upon 
the basis of the general welfare. To my mind it is inevitable 
if you put boots and shoes upon the free list that you will en- 
danger a great American industry. 


Now, what will be the effect of returning to our ancient and | 


almost uninterrupted policy of having hides upon the free list, 
for the first tariff act, signed July 4, 1789, placed hides upon 
the free list and there they remained until the enactment of the 


Dingley Jaw, except when the country was looking for revenue | 


to pay the expense of war. We export no cattle hides from the 
United States except such as are on the living animal, and we 
produce in this country but little more than half the hides of 


the dutiable kind that we need. The purpose of restricting our | 


markets isnot, therefore, to find a home market for the hides we 
have, but simply to increase their price. 

Who cets this increased price, amounting in the aggregate 
upon the hides raised here to about $7,000,000? Some say the 


packer gets it all. Some say the farmer gets it all, while most 
agree that it is divided between the farmer and the packer. | 


Suppose the farmer gets half of it, or $3,500,000. That, I be 
lieve, is a small sum compared with the aggregate that will be 
sived to the farmers in the reduced cost or increased qual- 


ity of their boots and shoes and other articles which are made | 


of leather. 

But 1 have not yet happened to hear in this debate what to 
ny mind is a most important argument in favor of free hides. 
Whether or not it is true that the packers control the sole 
leather industry of the United States, their relations with that 


industry are very intimate. Such hides as those which are 


protected by the duty are chiefly used for making sole leather. 
The packers, in the regular course of their business, have about 


two-thirds of all these hides. The work of taking them off 
is more scientifically done in their establishments and they are 


better for tanning purposes. The packers have agencies all 
over the country and business connections which give them a 


great advantage over the tanner in purchasing the remaining 


third of the hides which they do not in the first instance control. 
With two-thirds of the hides, and the best ones, owned by 


foreign hides it would be only the forbearance of the packers 
that would prevent them from taking advantage of obvious 


economic conditions, forming a_ sole-leather trust, and com 


pletely controliing the manufacture and sale of sole leather 


in the United States. And the control of sole leather might 


lead to a trust in shoes. And with a leather or shoe trust 
controlled by the packers, whatever part the farmer received 
by reason of the duty on hides would be of very little conse- 
quence compared with the extra price that he would pay for 
articles made of leather. And, taking the aggregate of the 
whole people of the United States, the exaction of a sole-leather | 





them and with their better means of securing the remainder 
they have the control of the great bulk of the raw material for 
sole leather, and if the duty of 15 per cent is to be left upon the 


our modern machines, and they have relatively low wages 
| You would find, first, that they would come in competition here 
|} With a cheaper grade of shoes, and would drive out our manu 
| facturers making these grades, and gradually they would get 
control of a great deal of our shoe trade, and I believe possibly 
would supply half our total consumption of shoes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What becomes of the boasted efficiency of 
American labor compared with that of Europe? 

Mr. McCALL. It is fashionable to boast of the great su 
periority of our labor just before election, but I do not believe a 
man can come here from abroad and go into a shoe factory and 
do so very much better work than he did when he left his home 
country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will take up another schedule of the 
bill which is almost at the antipodes of this schedule, and which 
shows the great range of subjects covered by general revision 
of the tariff. I refer to the provision of the bill which puts 
works of art upon the free list. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Before the gentleman leaves this 
phase of the subject, [| would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. McCALL. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to know if it is the 
opinion of the gentleman from Massachusetts that boots and 
shoes would be cheaper if the duty on hides was taken off‘ 

Mr. McCALL. It is very strongly my opinion. The competi 
tion between our shoemakers is so intense that they could not 
take the repealed duty. They would have to give a better shoe, 
| or else they would have to sell the same shoe for less money. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I understood the gentleman to say, 
in answer to the gentleman from Texas, that your farmers or 
| people would be benefitefl by reason of getting a better shoe. 
|} Mr. McCALL. Yes; that is my opinion, Or getting the same 
| shoe for less money. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Now, can the gentleman 
committee any information at all as to the difference in pri 
of the average pair of shoes after the duty is taken off and wh 
| the duty was on? 

Mr. McCALL. There is a great deal of technical evidence 
on that point. I imagine that it would make a difference, on an 
average, of fully 10 cents per pair. Now, I may be entirely 
wrong about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not true that the testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee varies from 6 cents a 
pair to 10 cents a pair, and that there is no evidence before ft] 
Committee on Ways and Means in this hearing showing that 
any manufacturer has testified, or any expert on the subject has 
testified, that, in his judgment, the price would be more than 6 
cents a pair? 

Mr. McCALL. With all due regard to my friend, I think he 
is mistaken in regard to that testimony. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I think that is the testimony. ex 
actly. 

Mr. McCALL. A very important feature of the biil, to my 
mind, is that putting upon the free list works of art which 1 


been in existence more than twenty years. Instead of setting 
up barriers against bringing into the country the great master 
pieces of art, we should put a premium upon their ii irtation. 
In the conquests of Napoleon he took out of conquered countries 
many of their great art pieces and carried t m to Dar If 
he did not carry on war for the purpose of securing tle bi 
at least regarded their acquisition as one of the 

fruits of victory, and he believed that their possession enriched 


his own country. 
After he had been dethroned the other n 
‘most important works of which they had bes 
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he won and lost by war we certainly should not refuse to gain by | I should believe in it for iron ore, as is the case in some of the 


peaceful conquest. If we 
great masterpieces and bring them into this country, experience 


shows that they will after a time find their way to the public | 


galle1 average life of these works in the hands of 
tors in this country, before they find their way to 
public galleries, is said to be only two generations, and even when 
in private hands they are often thrown open to the public. One 
of the best private collections of paintings that I have seen in 
this country was west of the Missouri River and at certain times 
it was open to the public. Many a boy and girl who could not 
afford to go to Europe and study the masterpieces in the galler- 
ies there, could get an inspiration from the study of the masters 
in their own country, and fortunate will they be if they can be 
permitted to look upon the immortal tints that Raphael and 
Titian have put upon the canvas. Works of art such ag this 
bill would admit free have the highest educational value. We 
should stimulate their importation. It would be like barring 
out the sunshine to put up barriers against their coming in, and 
while I regret that the provision could not be made even more 
liberal, it is one of the most enlightened paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
realize that under the provisions for free art no provision is 
made which would permit the importation of some of the 
greatest masterpieces of European art, such as the terra cotta 
of Luca della Robbia and the wooden sculptures of Donatello? 

Mr. McCALL. The gentleman refers to the distinction be- 
tween sculpture and statuary. I should be very glad to see a 
change made in that respect, and I think one should be made. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
gentleman express the possibility of there being a still more 
liberal change. 

Mr. McCALL. I should be glad to see sculpture put in place 
of statuary. I now yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gentleman makes a plea that Ameri- 
‘an art students be given an opportunity to study art in Amer- 
ica. Is it not a fact that works of art, under the present law, 
are admitted to public museums free? 

Mr. McCALL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that nothing could be gained under 
that head. 

Mr. McCALL. I can not understand how the gentleman can 
say that nothing can be gained under that head. It would be 


ies. The 
private colle 


permit our men of wealth to buy | civilized nations of Europe. 


It is of universal use. It is almost 
as necessary as the air we breathe. Our great deposits of iron 
may be regarded as one of the very choicest of the gifts of 
Providence to the Nation. Under our policy of private owner- 
ship the control of these ores has come into comparatively few 
hands. 

Deposits which will not soon be needed for the use of man, 
but will sleep in the unsunned earth for generations, have been 
capitalized and put upon the stock exchanges. Interest must 
be earned upon them, and the gifts of nature to the race thus 
become a burden upon mankind. Under our system, if we had 
greater deposits there would be greater capitalization, more 


| interest would have to be earned, and the man who used iron 


to-day would have to pay more for it simply because providence 
had been more generous to the country in which he lived. 

But we have recognized the right of private ownership, and I 
would not disturb that in the slightest degree. I do protest, 
however, against putting up tariff barriers against our bringing 
in iron ores from other countries, and thus making still greater 
the vast fortunes which now exist as a result of the private 
ownership of these deposits. The practical result of free iron 


| ore may not be very great, but it will check the increase in the 


| the freight in 


| masses of the people. 
I think so, too; and I am glad to hear the | 


cost of the ores, and it will relieve the people along the seaboard 
and remote from the mines from the necessity of paying some of 
carrying this heavy material hundreds of miles. 
It is this provision in the bill which, in my opinion, more than 
any other stamps it as a measure in the interest of the great 
As usual, the burden of the argument for 
a perpetuation of this duty is put upon the patient back of 
labor. The removal of the duty can not have the result of 
diminishing by a farthing the wages of any miner in the United 
States. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
an interruption? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. While the gentleman is on 
the iron schedule I should like to get the gentleman’s opinion 


Will the gentleman permit 


| of the result of the change by which the duty on scrap is re- 


| duced from $2.50 to 50 cents a ton. 


very rare that a public museum could afford to buy an ancient | 


great work of foreign art. Private collectors take pride in col- 
lecting these works and establishing galleries of their own. 
And, as I said, experience shows that after two generations 
these works go into public galleries. So a great deal would be 
gained under that head. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will not this new law be an incentive to 
private citizens to purchase and import works of art and place 
them in their own galleries, whereas now, in order to get free 
entry, they must put them in a public museum? 

Mr. McCAML. 
bringing them in; but, as a matter of fact, they do not to any 
extent buy them to put them in a public museum. 
do that, anyway, if they were so disposed, and it would not pre- 
vent them in any way if they felt generous enough to make a 
gift of a painting to a public museum. 

If the gentleman will pardon me, I do not like to ask au In- 
crease of the time on account of the limited time remaining for 
debate. I would like to take up another schedule of the bill. 


I hope it will result in their buying them and | 


They could | 


I understand that the tariff 
upon pig iron is $2.50 a ton, while the tariff placed in this bill 
on scrap is reduced to 50 cents. Is there not danger that they 
will import pig iron broken up, mixed with scrap, and thereby 
reduce the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. McCALL. I have heard that suggestion made. The com- 
mittee certainly had no intention of leaving the bill open to a 
construction that would admit broken pig iron as scrap. They 
had in view simply waste iron, the pure by-product; but there 
can be no question whatever that the bill should be amended if 
it would have the effect that the gentleman anticipates. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman 
think it would have that effect, to allow the breaking up of pig 
iron and the mixing of it with scrap? 

Mr. McCALL. I have not studied that provision. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is very easily broken up 
and could be mixed with scrap. 

Mr, SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit a short question? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman believe that it is consistent 


| to remove the duty upon iron, placing it upon the free list, and to 


I will now ask your attention, briefly, to the metal schedule. | 


There is a very substantial cut upon the many products of iron 


and steel, with the deeper cut upon the lower forms, upon which | 


less labor has been expended. While possibly the great steel 


corporation, the most thoroughly organized manufacturing con- | 


cern in the world, might have been able to stand somewhat 
iarger reductions, the testimony showed that the independent 
concerns, which produce about half the iron and steel of the 
United States, would have been put in danger. Pig iron. which 
lies at the foundation of many great industries, is cut from $4 
to $2.50 per ton. and scrap iron from $4 to 50 cents per ton, 
One of the very best provisions of the bill is that putting iron 
ore upon the free list. 
it is to increase the great fortunes of the men who have acquired 
substantial control of our known irop-ore deposits. It appeared 
jn evidence that about half of the best of the known iron ores 
of the country are controlled by a single corporation. They have 
been increasing in value by leaps and bounds. In 1899, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schwab, the license fee for 58 per cent ore was 10 
cents to 15 cents per ton, and now inferior ore is bringing 85 
cents per ton. When values of an article of prime necessity 
have multiplied from six to ten times in a decade, I do not be- 
lieve the owners stand in need of a law to accelerate the process. 
I am not an advocate of government ownership; but if I were, 


If the existing duty has any effect at all. | 


take zine ore from the free list and put a heavy duty upon it? 

Mr. McCALL. With regard to zine ore, this bill was made 
by a jury of 12 men that worked all winter. No one of them 
could expect to have the duties upon 5,000 articles all adjusted 
to his entire satisfaction. I do not believe it would be possible 
to pick out 12 men in the House who would agree upon every 
duty. Personally, I favored keeping zinc ore where it was be- 
fore we began, but the committee took a different position and 
I support their action. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCALL. I will, but I am afraid my time will expire 
and I do not wish to ask for an extension. 

Mr. COLE. Do you not. think it better to put a revenue 
tariff on iron ore rather than on steel? 

Mr. McCALL. A moment ago I gave my idea of a revenue 
tariff. I do not think it would be a revenue tariff if placed on 
iron ore. 

Mr. HOBSON. The independent iron concerns will be the 
chief beneficiaries from the free ore, will they not; and that 
being the case, does the gentleman think that the reduction on 
pig iron and steel has been too drastic upon the trusts? 

Mr. McCALL. I have not thought it was too drastic. I think 
they can well stand the reduction that has been made, and that 
other industries will not bé in any way injured. 

I will now speak concerning the paragraph for reciprocity 
on coal, which, in effect, means that if Canada will admit our 
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coal free of duty we will extend the same privilege to her coal. 
In the last fiscal year we exported to Canada 8,592,296 tons 
of coal and imported from the same country 1,297,405 tons. 
It will be seen that our exports to Canada considerably exceed 
our imports. Each country has a duty against the coal of the 
other. The coal question as between the two countries largely 
resolves itself into a question of freight. A glance at the map 
will show that. The great Province of Ontario is remote from 
the Canadian coal fields and near to our own coal in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. On the other hand, our 
northeastern seaboard is remote from our own coal fields and 
contiguous to the fields of Nova Scotia. By setting up mutual 
barriers against coal it can be transported from the mines of 
Canada farther into the central parts of that country and can 
also be carried from our mines farther into those regions of 
this country which would naturally be served by the Canadian 
coal. These tariffs are expended in each case in paying the 
useless hauling of freight. If we remove them, we shall supply 
from our mines the territory of Canada naturally tributory to 
them, and our own people, who are nearer the Canadian mines, 
may have an opportunity to get access to them. Why should 
each nation create artificial barriers in order that labor may 
be uselessly employed in carrying this heavy commodity? The 
reciprocal removal of the coal duties will thus take off a tax 
upon the coal miner and the consumer of both countries and 
will benefit both. 

The sugar duties under existing law are maintained, except 
that the differential on the refined sugar is reduced by 5 cents a 
hundred. Whether or not gentlemen agree that there should be 
a differential, they must concede that the bill has made a sub- 
stantial reduction from that allowed by existing law. The 
sugar refiner makes from 100 pounds of imported 96° sugar 
about 93 pounds of the refined. There is a waste of about 7 
pounds in the refining. This waste, however, is also made by 
his foreign competitor, but the duty upon the 7 pounds wasted 
which the American refiner pays, is about 11 cents, and that 
is an expense which the foreign refiner does not have to bear. 
It will thus be seen that the differential or the protection 
accorded the American refiner for refining sugar under existing 
law amounts to about 15 cents per 100 pounds. The bill must 
be credited with having reduced this protection by about 33 
per cent. 

Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Sugar Company, has been 
quoted here as favoring the entire removal of the differential. 
What he said at the hearings is not susceptible of this construc- 
tion. He declared that he thought he was “entitled to a mod- 
erate protection on refined sugars,” but that he would prefer 
absolute free trade to the present schedule, which, of course, 
would mean the removal of all duty upon raw sugar. This duty 
upon raw sugar, he thought, gave the sugar trust especial 
advantages in Louisiana and Hawaiian sugar. 

Now, a few words with regard to the maximum and minimum 
tariff. 
is desirable. It is quite commonly employed by other nations. 
If we have a single seale of duties which all may enjoy, whether 
they discriminate against us or not, they are likely to take what 
we give them and to disregard us if they can make advanta- 
geous trades with each other, although to the detriment of our 
own commerce. The maximum and minimum scale recognizes 
that there must be some weapons in our armory with which to 
wage a commercial warfare. 

But which should be the regular everyday tariff—the maxi- 
mum or the minimum? For my part, I can see no ground for 
the contention that the regular duties, adjusted upon thousands 
of articles, shouid be at a higher rate than is demanded by con- 
siderations either of revenue or of protection. I am not so 
enamored with tariffs as to create needless duties for every- 
day use. To have our maximum rate the regular rate would 
also be to proceed on the theory that war is the normal state of 
society, and that you must have resources with-which to pur- 
chase a peace. The minimum tariff of this bill is given to all 
nations upon its enactment. The fact that the maximum may 
be put into effect will lead other nations to refrain from discrim- 
ination, but if they should discriminate against us, they then 
automatically set in motion against themselves the higher rates 
of our tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tion? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the provisions of the bill, does the 
gentleman see any means of getting a concession from other 
countries? 
as a punishment. 

Mr. McCALL. It leads to reciprocity. We do not punish 
them; they punish themselves. We establish two scales of 
duties, and we say to the whole world, You may have them. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


It seems to be generally conceded that some such system | 
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If they express a preference by saying, We will not use you 
as well as we do other nations, they express preference for our 
maximum scale 

Mr. HARRISON. But where is the opportunity for couces- 
sion if you go at them with a threat? 

Mr. McCALL. There is no threat about it. They declare 
their choice when they elect to discriminate against us, and 
thereby take advantage of the maximum duties of the tariff. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield for a question? 

Mr. McCALL. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Any discrimination that might be made by 
a foreign nation would immediately, as it is said, automatically 
bring into effect our maximum rate. 

Mr. McCALL. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Might not that preference given to another 
nation apply only to some article that we were wholly indiffer- 
ent about? 

Mr. McCALL. Oh, I think it must be something material, . 
substantial. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the very fact that the provision is auto- 
matic in its working shows that the brains are taken out of it 
and it acts like a machine. It is not a question of whether the 
preferential rate is of any value or not; it is simply the fact of 
one. 

Mr. McCALL. They are not under any other obligation to 
give any foreign nation the advantage of our Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not that they should give to us the 
same rate as to another country, but they should not give 
such a rate to another country as would discriminate materially 
against us, and yet by the automatic arrangement the discriin- 
ination might be something that we cared nothing about, and 
yet that would put the maximum rates in effect and thus might 
punish ourselves instead of the foreign country. 

Mr. McCALL. Possibly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. McCALL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: The minimum tariff under the pledge of the Re 
publican platform is to give such a protection as will compen- 
sate for the difference in cost in America and abroad and give 
a reasonable profit. I desire to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, when we add the 20 per cent to create the maximum 
rate, what sort of a profit will be guaranteed to the American 
manufacturer? 

Mr. McCALL. I ask any gentleman who contends that the 
maximum tariff should be arranged with reference to the differ 
ence in cost and the reasonable profit if he would not reach 
the same difficulty at the other end of the proposition? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask further, if the maximum rate will 
not guarantee an unreasonable profit if the minimum guarantees 
a reasonable profit? 

Mr. McCALL. It is not probable that our maximum tariffs 
are going to be enforced against every nation in the world at 
onee. There is scarcely a possibility that it may ever be in force 
against Great Britain, which has made herself the clearing 
house of the world’s trade. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gentleman does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCALL. And the result of the 20 per cent would have 
very little, if any, effect in most cases. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does not follow that if the minimum 
tariff—— 

Mr. McCALL. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I see the gentleman's 
point, and I think I answered it fairly. I have no objection, 
however, to the gentleman repeating his interrogatory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The interrogatory is this: That if the 
minimum tariff is sufficient to guarantee reasonable profits, as 
the Republican platform provides, will not the maximum tariff 
provide for unreasonable profits? 

Mr. McCALL. I do not think it will. Now, let me say one 
thing further upon this question of the maximum and minimum, 
which will make my position clear. They should relate espe 
cially to luxuries, to the things in which those who may dis- 
criminate against us find a great profit, and which in an emer- 
gency we could get along without; but the maximum toriff 
should touch very lightly upon the necessaries, for if it is ap 
plied heavily to them we should be engaged in the sort of war 
fare where one fires into his own ranks. There is no general 
maximum levied in the bill. I would say that to my friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock]. Some of the schedules have 
no maximum at all. In my opinion, however, if the bill is to be 
amended in this regard, it should be to reduce the maximum in 
some cases and to remove it entirely in other cases, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrupt 
the gentleman if he does not desire to be interrupted 

Mr. McCALL. I wish to get through within my hour, but I 
will yield to the gentleman if he thinks it really important. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was simply going to ask the gentleman 
what his opinion was as to the maximum on lumber. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, there should be no maximum 
on lumber at all. I think that is a case where we would punish 
ourselves more than we would punish anybody else. I think 
we should not levy any general maximums, but we should pick 
out those articles in which foreign nations get the most profit, 
and which we might in a pinch get along without. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a habit gentlemen have, in discussing 
tariff bills, to declaim against New England, and especially 
Massachusetts, as if that part of the country was the chief 
author and beneficiary of the policy of protection, and that 
habit has been followed by some gentlemen taking part in the 





present debate. The precedents for this course are very an- | 


cient, and gentlemen fail to note both the absence of any reason- 
able ground for the precedents originally and the great change 
in conditions since they were established. 

Invective against New England on account of the tariff is 
nearly as orthodox in some quarters as hostility to Great 


tritain was in this country prior to the present generation. | 


It was a regular part of the training of the American youngster 


our schools, in our public discussions, and in our newspapers, 
If the colleges of the former times had been as responsive to 
the popular demands as they are to-day, they would very likely 
have had courses on “How most scientifically to hate Eng- 
land.” The “lion’s tail” then held the same place in our poli- 
tics that is taken now by the trusts. And if a very recent 
régime had been in force a couple of generations ago, it is 
interesting to speculate upon what hair-raising situations might 
have been developed upon the British issue. [Laughter.] 

Anyone to-day who keyed up his speech to this obsolete senti- 
ment would be talking nonsense, but certainly not more so than 
to parade the ancient sectional denunciations of New England 
on account of the tariff. 

Now, what are the facts? 

In the first place, New England fis not responsible for the 
adoption of the protective policy in the United States. The 
bill of 1816, which embarked the country decisively upon the 
policy of protection was enacted against the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of New England and found its strongest support 
among the southern Members. The forces of protection were 
led by two great southern statesmen, Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
and John C, Calhoun, of South Carolina; and the forces of free 
trade were led by a great New England statesman, Daniel 
Webster, of New Hampshire. And the forces of the South, 
joined by those from the West, triumphed over New England. 
New England was lacking in the ordinary great natural re- 
sources. But she was admirably situated for commerce and 


she had a hardy and adventurous race of sailors eager te dare | 


the perils of every sea. 
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As was said in the First Congress in debate, she ploughed the 


sea rather than the land. Her merchants had built up a flour- 
ishing trade extending to almost every portion of the globe. 
Her fishermen caught immense quantities of cod off the banks 


| them. 


of Newfoundland and harpooned the whale in the far northern | 


seas. They were especially the men upon whom Burke pro- 
nounced his splendid eulogy, and of whom he said: 

No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries; no clime that ts not 
witness to their tolls. 

New England did not, as I have said, have the fertility and 
the great natural resources of other parts of the country, but 
she had one great natural advantage. She had the sea, and 
through commerce her people had attained remarkable pros- 
perity. They did not wish to see the advantages of the sea taken 
away and their ports shut up by the imposition of high tariffs; 


but they submitted to the national decree firmly established | 


against their protest, and they turned their attention to mannu- 
facture. And while they have followed them with great suc- 


as rich to-day as when she was chiefly a commercial community. 
Nor is it true that she is to-day especially the beneficiary of the 
tariff rather than the other parts of the country. I have already 
referred to the great increase in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes in the central part of the country, an increase which ap- 
pears to a greater extent in Missouri than in any other State in 
the Union. 

Take the cotton-manufacturing industry. It has taken hold 
with splendid vitality upon the soil out of which the cotton 


springs, 
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the number of spindles in these States has increased 600 per cent, 
as against about 40 per cent for the rest of the country. The 
mills of the cotton States consume more than 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton each year, or about 200,000 more bales than is consumed 
by all New England. 

We still export more than half of our cotton crop, but if the 
rapid growth ef cotton manufacturing in the South shall con- 
tinue it will not be long before the greater part of our cotton 
will be manufactured in the cotton-growing States. I think 
no southern gentleman will maintain that this industry does 
not have generous protection. 

The pending bill also imposes protective duties upon fruits, 
tobacco grown under expensive roofs to protect it from the sun, 
sugar, lumber, and upon other important industries of the 
South. There are a multitude of protected industries in other 
parts of the country. There are enormous manufacturing 
industries, industries that have made single fortunes of more 
than a hundred million dollars, that have searcely a representa- 
tion in New England. She is remote from the domestic sourees 
of the great elementary substances of manufacture and remote 
also from our great markets, and if she is interested in the 
policy of protection, the country as a whole is equally, or 
even more vitally, interested. 

The only justifiable object of a protective tariff is to develop 


| in our Nation the industries which it is naturally fitted to 
to teach him to declaim against England. This was taught in | 


earry on. It should not have for an object te divert labor into 
channels where it would be employed at a disadvantage. The 
gospel that labor in itself is a blessing is preached by those 
who have practiced it but little. A country with poor natural 
resources and a sterile soil, where a man could wring from 
nature only with great difficulty the bare means of subsistence, 
would be the ideal sort of a country, according to some gentle- 
men’s ideas of labor. There everyone would have an oppor- 
tunity to work and to work hard. But such a country would 
be a proper home for a penal colony and not for a nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

tlessed as we are with an unexampled variety of splendid 
natural resources we should not by legislation make our coun- 
try to any degree the sort of a land to which I have just 
referred. We ean employ our labor with profit upon those nat- 
ural resources which are ours beyond question, and we do not 
need to go into the hothouse business and to divert the labor of 
America into doing those things which the sunshine and the 
climate of other lands would do for us with only a slight con- 
tribution from labor. Where we are fitted by nature to carry 
on an industry with a given amount of labor as well as it ean 
be carried on abroad, we should develop and encourage such 
an industry; but when we embark upon lines whieh must be 
followed permanently at a disadvantage, we waste labor and do 
violence to the laws of nature. Where the difference in the 
labor cost of production is caused, net by the greater amount 
of labor required, but by the greater wage, there protective laws 
should intervene. Let us employ our labor in doing those 
things which we ean do to the best advantage and permit for- 
eign nations to do the work which they have greater natural 
advantages for doing, and then exchange our products with 
That is the sound basis for industry and for interna- 
tional trade. There is a great deal of truth in the celebrated 
saying of Bentham: 

Industry makes of government as modest a request as that of 
Diogenes to Alexander, “ Stand out of my sunshine.” 

I believe that the schedules of this bill let in the sunshine upon 
many industries which need it. I believe that it will tend to fos- 


| ter the employment of American labor in the most profitable 


} 


channels; that it will save labor now wasted or unprofitably em- 
ployed; that it is against the interests of monopoly and in 
favor of the great mass of the people; and that if it shall be 
enacted into law it will be, on the whole, the most comprehensive 
and enlightened tariff law enacted in this country in a half 
century. 

And now separate and apart from what I have been saying, I 


| shall speak briefly upon those provisions of the bill which relate 


| to the Philippine Islands, 
cess, relatively to the rest of the country, New England is not | 


} 


' 


Out of our 26,000,000 spindles more than 10,000,000 | 
are jp the cotton-growing States, and in less than twenty years consideration rather than by any consideration of an economic 


I think our relations with those 
islands should have been dealt with in a separate measure. 

The bill provides practically for free trade under present con- 
ditions between them and the United States in their products 
and our own. As they are American territory, I hold to the 
opinion that the Constitution and the very genius of our institu- 
tions entitle them to free trade. As we are, in substance, previd- 
ing free trade in their products by this bill, we should provide it 
ideally and with no technical limitation. It is repugnant to the 
spirit of American history that we should levy duties upon arti- 
cles going from one portion of American territory to another 
portion. The free trade proposed by the bill is justified by this 
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character. Those islands are upon the other side of the globe. 
They differ as radically in natural conditions from this country 
as does any country in the world. Their scale of wages is 
greatly lower than ours. Making laws for them and for this 
country presents radically different problems. We do not come 
yvaturally under the same fiscal system. Natural conditions 
and American political theories thus coincide in pointing the 
same way. We should levy our tax laws upon ourselves and 
permit them to levy their tax laws upon themselves. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like a question right on the point 
that the gentleman is referring to. I would like to know if he 
has received a letter, as I did, from Irving Winslow, secretary 
of the Anti-Imperialist League, from the gentleman’s own State, 
in which the writer says that the Filipinos are resisting this 
proposed free trade with us on the ground that it will make 
them economic slaves to the United States? Mr. Winslow seems 
to side with the Filipinos. Will the gentleman say whether 
that is an expression of the popular opinion in Massachusetts 
or not? 

Mr. McCALL. If you will permit me to go on, I was about to 
speak of that in another connection. 

But we are practically extending them free trade. This pro- 
vision will perhaps lead to investments in the islands by people 
in the United States and to the creation of new interests there. | 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is important that we should ac- 
company this provision with something that will serve as notice 
to the interests which will spring up and declare what our ulti- | 
mate policy in the islands is to be. Otherwise, people becom- 
ing interested under the operation of this law will say they went 
there under the broad shield of the United States, and will ask 
that that shield be kept over them. 

I have noticed the manner in which this bill has been re- 
ceived by the Philippine assembly. That is no revolutionary 
body, but it was set up under our auspices. So far as this 
country is concerned, it can not be suspected of having an un- 
friendly structure. And it is most significant of the aspiration 
of the people of those islands that, great as the advantages of 
this bill are to them, their assembly, constituted by us, puts 
above those great material advantages the cause of the inde- 
pendence of their country. Believing that free trade with this | 
country will call into being powerful interests hostile to their 
independence, they do not wish to accept the gift. I believe 
we should heed their wish and couple this provision with an un- 
equivocal declaration of our ultimate policy which will sanctify 
every schedule of this bill and make it one of the most glorious 
acts in our history. [Applause.] 

There are only three solutions which we can avow. We can 
declare that we propose to hold them perpetually as vassals, | 
passing their taxation laws at Washington, and conceding them 
now a little authority and now, perhaps, none at all; or that we 
will admit them some day as States into the American Union to 
take part in the common government; or that we will endeavor 
to fit them for self-government; and when that result shall have 
been accomplished will permit them to take their place among 
the free and independent nations. To my mind the first and sec- 
ond purposes are inadmissible. I have heard no one seriously 
avow either of them. Then why not, at the same time that we | 
are granting them this extension of trade and calling new in- 
terests into being, why not declare that it is our purpose to fit 
them for self-government and then to grant them their freedom? 
[Applause.] Such a policy has been, in effect, approved by Mr. | 
Taft before he became President and by his two predecessors in | 
office. But the treaty of Paris imposes upon Congress the duty 
of fixing the status of the Philippines. Then let Congress at | 
this fitting moment frankly declare, after ten years of drifting, 
just what we mean to do with those people. Let us make the 
declaration called for by American principles. Let us make it | 
no less in their interests than in our own. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, in what I shall say with refer- 
ence to this measure I desire, if possible, first of all, to be fair, 
and next, to be clear. If possible, I would have every sentence 
contain some thought and every conclusion just. If I know my 
own convictions, I would not effect one change in this bill that 
was to the detriment of my country. And I go further and say, | 
that if I believed by the infliction of a wrong on my country I | 
could secure the triumph of the Democratic party, I would refuse | 
to inflict that wrong. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that a little 
moderation, possibly, on each side of this Chamber might some- 
times reach nearer the truth, and when I hear Members on that | 
side proclaiming to the country that all is well, and that this | 
country has had practically no panic and no hard times within | 
the last eighteen months, I can not understand how they can 
bring themselves to such utterance. When I listened to the 
peeans in praise of the Dingley bill from the gentleman from | 
Washington [Mr. Cusuman] the other day, who talked about ! 
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the magnificent prosperity of his own section, and would not sce 
the hardships, the bread lines, the laborers out of employment 
all over the country in other sections, it made me think just a 
little of a ride I took a day or two since. I went out on the 
Rockville road some distance, and while on a high hill, with a 
cold wind blowing in my face, with clouds gathering all around 
me, I happened to look over on the Capitol Dome. I saw a ray 
of sunlight make it all aglow; just that one spot of sunshine 
appeared in all the visible landscape.» I wonder if any man, 
standing on the Dome, would say, like the gentleman from 
Washington, there were no clouds in all the heavens. Mr. 
Chairman, there was from 1892 to 1897 a great panic in this 
country. No honest man denies it. The poor suffered, the rich 
suffered, and it was all charged up to the Wilson bill, a Demo- 
cratic measure. But there was also a great panic in 1907. 
This happened under the Dingley bill, a Republican measure; 
and we hear the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] 
and the two gentlemen from Pennsylvania endeavoring to deny 
the panic of 1907, or, at least, any serious ills from it. To 
refute that denial, let me quote Sengtor ALDRICH’s description 
of that panic. He said: 

The financial crisis from which the country has just emerged, which 
culminated in a serious panic in October, was the most acute and 


destructive in its immediate consequences of any which has occurred 
in the history of this country. 


No Democrat could paint the picture stronger. No Democrat 
could use words more vigorous, 

Says Mr. ALDRICH: 

The country was saved by the narrowest possible margin from an 
overwhelming catastrophy, the blighting effects of which would have 
been felt in every household. Although a total collapse was avoided, 


yet the injury to business amounted to thousands of milliens of 
dollars. 


Let the other side not undertake to squirm, not undertake to 
evade or avoid the fact that under a Republican administra 
tion, under a Republican tariff measure, the highest in its pro- 


tective character any country ever knew, with no threatening 
cloud or menacing danger of Democratic victory, this country did 
run into a panic the like of which, says Mr. ALpRICH, was never 


encountered before. The great panic, not yet ended under a 


| Republican administration, and after an unbroken Republican 


rule of eleven years, is a fact. By Republican logic, therefore, 
the Republican party ought to have been overthrown at the last 
election. 

Their only argument in 1896 was that the depression and hard 
times that had occurred for the several years prior to that time 
did occur and exist under a Democratic administration. It was 
simply the argument, post hoc, propter hoc. They did not at- 
tempt to give any reason why or any policy of the Democra 
party which produced the panic. On the contrary, they con- 
tented themselves with the Statement that during the Den 
cratic administration hard times were upon us and a panic 
came, and that therefore that administration was to blame 

Mr. Chairman, pardon me for just a moment to say, in a 
spirit of fairness, that if any person should look for the caus 
of the panic of 1893 he will not find it in any act or policy of 
the Democratic administration. I know it is customary now to 


| say that it was a Democratic tariff panic. It was customary 


ten years ago to say that it was a free-silver panic, and now 
they frequently lump things together and say it was a four-yea) 
Democratic-administration panic, and they never honestly admit 
the truth that the panic was upon us when Cleveland was 
elected. 

What did bring about hard times in 1892 and panie in 1893? 


| I will tell you what it was, and there is not a man within the 


sound of my voice but knows that I speak the truth when I say 
that from 1881 to 1892, under the operation of a Republican 
administration, there had been a gradual contraction of the 
currency of this country, and labor and the products of lab 


| fell from year to year and day to day in price. In my ov 


State in 1892, before Mr. Cleveland was elected, cotton we 

down to the lowest price that it had reached in many years. 
The price of products were affected the same way in every State 
and the hard times were felt in every part of the country 
We were right at the stage of a panic, or, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Byrp] the other night said, “A panic was un 
loaded on the Democratic party” when Mr. Cleveland wus 
elected. [Loud applause.] That the panic of 1892-98 was 
brought on by Republican policies preceding it I think can he 
demonstrated, and I am willing to admit that under any } ' 
| it was bound to continue until the silver question was settled; 
but the panic of 1907 was the product of Republicanism single 
handed and alone, unless it was the unprovoked blow of fate 


blindly inflicted without cause. 
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OW TARIFF REVISION WAS FORCED UPON THE REPUBLICANS. 

What I wish to discuss, however, is not panics, but the ques- 
tion of reform and revision of the tariff. <A tariff once fixed is 
likely to be fixed for a series of years for*the reason that ben- 
eficiaries of it are anxious to retain the benefits they acquire 
and are fearful that any change will hurt them, and fight to 
postpone any revision, whatever inequalities or iniquities they 
themselves admit to exist in the tariff as it is. As early as 
1S91, Mr. Chairman, Republicans of reputation all over the 
country were declaring that the time had come when the tariff 
should be reformed, and the mutterings of discontent and the 
demand for revision have been growing louder and more in- 
sistent ever since. Not only do I find that the tariff question 
between the unfavored many and the favored few, but 
with the evidence in this House during the last few days, more 


is one 


of conflicting greeds of different grades. Each selfish interest 
gets all it can at each revision and holds all it gets. Each 
interest is against every other except where they combine for 
niutual aid against the balance of mankind. 

When a tariff bill has been passed, each special interest op- 
poses a revision for fear they might not be able, as I have said, 
to hold all they have, though all would be willing to revise if 
they could be assured they would hold their present advantage 
or get more and only cut down some other interest, but “ con- 
science makes cowards of them all and makes them rather hold 
the ill-gotten gains they have than try for those they might 
not get.” In 1901 Mr. Babeock, chairman of the Republican 
congressional campaign committee, declared : 


I maintain that it is a part of the policy of protection to protect | 


the consumer. We can to-day produce and undersell the world. Shall 
we continue a tariff on articles that are, in fact, articles of export? 


If Congress maintains a tariff on such articles, the whole theory of 
protection falls to the ground, and it simply inures to the benefit of 
those who may secure control of any such commodity, since by its 
aid they can fix exorbitant prices in the domestic market. How can 
such a policy be defended? 

The standpatters were unmoved, and Babcock is a sadder, if 
not a wiser, man to-day than when he used those words. They 
have sung him to rest, and the halls that knew him once know 
him no more. About that time, W. E. Chandler, of Vermont, 
strong Republican that he was, declared that enormous com- 
binations of capital control the politics of the country, nominate 
the candidates, and later direct the legislation; and he, too, 
has found his political grave. About that time, George F. 
Hoar declared : 

We are dividing more and more the manufactures of this country 
between two classes; almost every profitable manufacture being en- 
grossed, so far as the capital and management is concerned, by some 
single aggregation acting together without competition. 

A few more words like that, and he would have found private 
life healthful; but the God who made him great and good, 
though not always right, took him first. The appeal of the 
masses for justice grew stronger, and in 1904 the Republicans 
promised revision. 

But in 1905 the standpatters were immovable, and the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts was writing the President urging his 
party to keep its pledge, and declaring they could not have 
earried Massachusetts but for that pledge in 1904. In 1906 
Representative McCall, a Republican of the same State, was 
urging a Republican House, Senate, and President to keep the 
party pledge, but all in vain. The interests refused to permit 
revision, till now, driven by panic, by fear, and by shame, they 
enter on the task; how honestly and earnestly remains to be 
seen, They present us a bill. The country was assured before 
the election it would be a revision downward. Is it a revision 
up or down? Who can tell? Mr. PAYNE says it is down; Mr. 
CLarK Says itis up. Just yesterday Mr. Bates, of Pennsylvania, 
argued at great length that the bill was revision downward, but 
in the very conclusion of his remarks he gave himself away 
when he asked: 

When was there ever a substantial reduction of tariff duties that it 
was not followed up by hard times and the outflow of gold in this 
country? 


HUGE, GLEEFUL, MEPHISTOPHELIAN JOKER. 


It is, Mr. Chairman, like our Texas railway commission’s revi- 
sion of freight rates on lumber some years ago. When it was 
done, one commissioner said it was up and the other said it was 
down, and the people to-day do not know which was right. I 
only know that this tariff bili was as hard to pull out of the 
Republican party as a healthy tooth from a sick man, and that 
in many things it raises and in many things lowers the present 
rate, with the statement of its compilers that it carries an aver- 
age rate of 45.72 per cent, as against 44.16 under the present 
Dingley law, and I know that in many places reductions are 
empty pretense, leaving duties still completely prohibitive, and 
in many places raises are substantial, imposing heavier burdens 
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| revision downward and still supporting it. 
than ever I know that the tariff fight is a Kilkenny catfight | 


| ports that keep up our trade balances. 
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than the present rate, and that many articles are scheduled free 
with a joker following by which they are not free, and that the 
commonest, coarsest, and cheapest articles that are consumed 
by the poor are still the heaviest taxed. 

I know, further, that the Dingley bill fixed the maximum tax 
avowedly higher than necessary, to give opportunity to trade 
for lower rates in reciprocity treaties, while the Payne bill has 
fixed a minimum rate, most likely as high as the Dingiey maxi- 
mum, and then provided for its increase by 20 and 25 per cent 
under conditions almost sure to arise; and I know that Mr. 
Bates, who defended the bill, concluded his argument with the 


| statement that every tariff that lowered the duties was followed 


by hard times and the withdrawal of gold, and from that state- 
ment we know how earnest he is in claiming that this bill is a 
No; they intend in 
this bill to keep the promise in the letter, but break it in the 
spirit. In the language of “ Uncle Joe,” “The letter maketh 
alive, but the spirit killeth;” and I believe that the whole bill 
is one huge, gleeful, Mephistophelian joker. 
GRINDS FACE OF THE POOR—GIVES “ DRAWBACK" TO MONOPOLISTS. 


Further, Mr. Chairman, not content with putting the heaviest 
tariff on the things needed by the poor, this bill takes special 
sare of the beef packers and the Standard Oil by providing a 
drawback for their special benefit of practically all they pay 
in tariff; and all the great and wealthy manufacturers are given 
free import material to help them compete with the outside 
world, if any material imported by them or any like material 
is used in making their exports. But it does not give any draw- 
back on the dinner pail of the workingman or the implements 
used by agricultural toilers in making the great bulk of the ex- 
The agriculturist is 
not organized as the manufacturer. 

MANUFACTURER AND ORGANIZED INTEREST ONLY CARED FOR. 


Mr. Chairman, the agriculturist has exported from this 
country, under the Dingley law, $9,800,000,000, while the manu- 
facturer exported $5,800,000,000. Of imports there have been 
of agricultural products and noncompeting manufactures 
$5,000,000,000 and of manufactured products $4,500,000,000. 
Our agricultural exports all sell higher abroad than at home, 
but 85 to 90 per cent of our manufactured products exported 
sell on an average of 20 per cent lower abroad than at home. 
Our imports sell higher here than abroad, whether they are 
agricultural or manufactured products, except to the manufac- 
turer who gets them free of duty under the drawback. Every- 
thing tends to favor and protect the manufacturing capitalist, 
but the agricultural producer and consumer may pick up the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table, happy if he be above 
the dog that licks the sores of Lazarus. I know it is a favorite 
argument for protection that all men are producers and all men 
consumers, and therefore all men are equally blessed and equally 
burdened by protection. Mr. Chairman, if you give all pro- 
ducers equal protection, then all consumers will bear equal 
burdens; but you give all protection to that class of producers 
known as “manufacturers” and little or none to the others. 
That is why the farmers sell their products higher abroad than 


| at home and the manufacturers sell their products higher at 


home than abroad, and I make the statement in the belief that 
it is absolutely true that no producer can sell cheaper abroad 
than at home unless he is robbing the home consumer. No 
commodity is a legitimate article of export unless we can 
make it as cheap as our competitors in the markets of the 
world; and if we can do that, the protection then only helps 
the producer to rob the home consumer by charging him 
higher prices. Yet we are told every day that the manufac- 
turers of America are going out into the markets of the world, 
not simply to sell their surplus and remnants at less than cost, 
but to struggle for the mastery of those markets. They boast 
that they can and intend to undersell the world in the outside 
markets of the world, yet clamor for protection at home. The 
intent is plain. The manufacturer demands to be given the 
power to rob the people at home, or what amounts to the same 
thing, the power to charge the home consumer higher prices 
than he can and does sell for abroad. 

A great deal is said about free raw material The shrewd 
manufacturer has not been content to receive -protection, but 
he has engrafted in the doctrine of protection for himself and 


| his products the doctrine of free trade for what he buys, which 


he calls “raw material.” This is called the “doctrine of free 
raw material;” but even this does not go far enough to suit 
him. An article placed on the free list as free raw material 


| is always the product of the agriculturist or unorganized in- 


dustries, and all consumers, even the plain, common working- 


man, gets the benefit of its cheapness; but there are other com- 
modities produced by organized industries that the great manu- 
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facturer wants free of duty, without letting the common people 
have them free of duty. That is where the big fish fall afoul 
of the little fish inside the protective net. To accomplish this re- 
sult—free trade for the manufacturer and protection against the 
common consumer—the doctrine of the drawback is brought into 
operation. Under that doctrine, just to illustrate, the great Stand- 
ard Oil trust and the great canning-goods people and the great 
meat packers are allowed to buy Welsh tin free of duty, all they 
want and need of it free of duty; that is, all that they can use 
in exports. What they buy and resell to home consumers they 
do not mind the duty price on, because they simply charge it 
up to the consumer when they sell in the closed home market. 
For their export trade, in which they can not fix prices but 
must meet competition, they are allowed to go to Wales and 
buy their tin, where they can buy it cheapest, and to keep the 
common people from doing the same thing all tin brought into 
the United States must pay the tax; but when the Standard and 
the packer exports his tin, the United States pays him back 99 
per cent of the import duties he paid. This is called the “ draw- 
back.” Against this the tin man now is wailing, and he shows 
that in ten years, at 14 cents per pound, duties amounting to 
$20,593,179 were collected on imported tin and $18,834,900 paid 
back in drawbacks, leaving $1,758,279 in the hands of the Gov- 


ernment, and from this amount the cost to the Government from | 
executing this law, both collecting the duty and repaying the | 


drawback, must be taken. The tin-plate man, in the circular 
I have, assumes that the cost of collecting and rebating is 5 
per cent of the amount rebated. This seems reasonable to 
me, and on that basis it is shown that the excess of cost over 
receipts to the Government on the tin imported for the manu- 
facturer to use amounts, during ten years, to 4 per cent on 
$18,834,900, or $753,396. 


In round figures, had the common consumer used the same | 


amount of imported tin the manufacturer used he would have 


paid to the Treasury of the United States $19,000,000, but in | 


order to give it to the manufacturer free the Government actu- 
ally is out the net sum of $760,000. This is only one item under 
this drawback clause of the Dingley bill which is improved on 
in the Payne bill. How much the grand total is that it has 
cost the United States to give manufacturers free imports while 
taxing all other consumers perhaps has never been computed, but 
it runs into millions and makes no small part of that annual 
billion-dollar budget this country is so proud of. It will be 
more under the Payne law, because under it the manufacturer 
will not have to show that he exported the same article he im- 


ported, but only something like it, in order to draw his draft on | 


the United States Treasury and have it honored. The tools a 
farmer uses in making the cotton or grain he exports are as 
much material used in producing the export as the tin used by 
the packer in encasing his exports, but no law ever gave the 
farmer any drawback for his tools or even for the bagging and 
ties he wraps his cotton in when he exports it. 
the doctrine of free raw material and the doctrine of draw- 
back. If by raw material is meant the products of nature, un- 
touched and unaided by the hand of man, I would favor free 
raw material, even though every product of man’s labor were 
protected. I would not protect the forest of America against 
the foreign forests, or the iron, coal, oil, or other mineral of 
our country against others. Nature’s resources are not in- 
exhaustible. All that we can obtain from foreign lands is an 
addition to the store of our wealth. I would not shut our peo- 
ple out from all the bounties of Providence that are showered 
on other parts of the world and thereby force them to con- 
sume all our own supplies of mine and forest at great cost 
when in bounteous plenty and at little cost they might be had 
by us of other countries, because some present holder desires to 
convert his property into money and wring present millions out 
of the labor of his own countrymen. We are like the prodigal 
son, wasting our substance in riotous living, destroying the 
heritage of our children. 
to go into their forests and their mines and gather all their 
riches absolutely free and bring them into our borders without 
money and without price, who would not vote to authorize 
another Jason to go out and bring in the “ golden fleece?’ 


PROTECTION TO OIL AND LUMBER KINGS. 


Yet just to prevent that is the purpose of the plan which 
prohibits bringing into our borders the oil and ore of Mexico 
and the timber of Canada. Our forests would stand a blessing 
to us and our children if Canada would give us theirs all free. 
Our forests would not decay; but more imperishable and in- 
destructible are the riches of our mines, hid in the bowels of 
the earth to await the wants of future generations, if our im- 
provident neighbors, from greed of present gain or ease of 
present production, will supply our wants for little or nothing 





I am opposed to | 


If our neighbors would give us leave | 
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now. The Texas and Louisiana forests were once richer than 
the mountains of Lebanon; their longleafed pine was the finest 
of the world. Forty years ago our little mills cut what we 
needed and sold it to us for what it cost, with fair compensa 
tion added for the labor required to convert it into lumber; and 
it seemed likely to last us for generations. But the eye of the 
cormorant speculator fell on it. He bought it for a song, and 
then formed his combinations and his plans. Protection on 
lumber was not dreamed of when our people owned their 
forests and mills and supplied our local lumber wants, but 
as soon as Kirby in Texas, Weyerhaeuser in the West, and 
others in Louisiana and Georgia and North Carolina bought up 
all the stumpage and organized large mill combines we heard 
the demand for a wall around the country, so they could keep 
out all foreign lumber and price their own to the home con- 
sumer. The great lumber interests in my State—the timber in 
my State, but the capital owning it in the East—said to the 
railroads: “If you will help us to enlarge the markets by lower 
long-distance freight rates, we will help you fix higher short- 
distance rates; we will multiply your freight and you will 
make the land we paid $3 per acre for bring us $100 per acre, 
and bring it right soon. We will price the lumber the people 
of Texas must have at the very last dollar they can pay for it 
and yet build their houses. We will build mills of enormous 
capacity, and the railroads and ships will take it for us te all 
the markets of the outside world at less than they charge to 
take it to the people of Texas.” All this they have done; and 
I am not desirous of protecting these stump owners, mill owners, 
and speculators, to help them fix exorbitant prices upon our 
| home builders. But the lumber schedule and the oil I will 
| talk of specially later. 


PRED RAW MATERIAL. 


I wish to speak a little just now of the doctrine as it is taught 
| of free raw material. 

If protection is ever right in principle, every interest that 
can come within the principle, whatever it is that justifies it, 
has an equal rght to that protection, and therefore the doctrine 
of “free raw material” as defined by the manufacturer, with 
protection of the finished product when both come equally 
within the purview of the same principle of protection, is 
unjust and discriminates in favor of the manufacturer. ‘The 
manufacturers’ doctrine of free raw material simply grew out of 
the fact that those interested in what they call “ finished pred 
ucts” have always been the wealthier, better organized, and 
better represented class of beneficiaries under the system of 
protection. If protection, incidental to a tariff for revenue, 
must be accepted at all, every stage in production from the 
lowest to the highest article made of a given material ought 
to be equally protected. If there be ten stages from lowest to 
highest product, each handled by a different interest, the last 
interest must first pay the protection received by all going be 
| fore, and then, to be equally protected, must have an added 
tariff for the last product before he hands it on to the ultimate 
consumer, who must in the end sweat for all the protection of 
the whole long line. Protection is a spiral stair, mounting 
higher with every rise. The man on each rise is fighting all 
those who stand below him. I say, “is fighting;” I should say 
would be fighting all those below him were it not for the fact 
that community of greed binds them together and that the 
ultimate consumer, who pays all the tax and in his feeble way 
fights them all, holds them together. Therefore they lock 
shields and join in solid rank against the common foe—the 
ultimate consumer—and if he be patient or is conquered all 
is well and peace reigns in all the ranks and companies of the 
Janizaries that guard the palace of imperial protection. But, 
Mr. Chairman, what is the raw material of one producer is the 
finished product of another. Corn and cotton is the finished 
product of the farmer, but the raw material of the cattleman 
and the cloth maker. The plow and the reaper is the raw 
material of the farmer, but the finished product of the imple- 
ment man. Hides are the raw material of the boot man, but 
the finished product of the cattleman. The finished product of 
every industry is the raw material of some other industry, 
and there is no sense of equity in urging that one product be 
free because it is raw material and that another be protected 
because it is a finished product. If we are to raise a revenue 
by tariff and the result is incidental protection, I will play no 
favorites, 

I will not vote to give the manufacturer free raw material 
but the farmer tax-burdened material. I will not vote to give 
the boot man free hides, the finished product of the cattleman, 
with everything the cattleman must use while he 
hides protected by a tax, and give the boot man protection. If 
it would benefit the farmer, I would vote for a tariff on his 
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cotton as long as there was a tariff schedule on the statute 
books, save that if ever cotton got to be controlled by a trust 
and sold cheaper abroad than at home I should then vote to 
repeal the tariff on it; and I want it distinctly understood that 
I make this same exception as to all the products which are 
controlled by a trust or sold cheaper abroad than at home, 
whether they be hides, lumber, wool, oil, or cloth, or iron, steel, 
or machinery. 
MY PLATFORM IN FEW WORDS. 

Could I make the law, Mr. Chairman, just as I would have it, 
I would ignore protection; I would lay an equal, uniform ad 
valorem tax on every article that was imported into this country, 
except that I would admit free of duty every article the price of 
which was fixed by a trust in this country or which was sold 
cheaper abroad than at home, and I would place, perhaps, a 
lower scale of duty on those articles of prime necessity for the 
great imasses of our people or admit them free. 

FREE TRADE. 


I am not afraid of the name of free trader. I would that 
our country could be a free-trade country; but we can not 
raise the monstrous sum our Government spends by direct taxa- 
tion. Our country’s history goes far to show that the whole 
doctrine of protection, even to infant industries, is error. Our 
prosperity is a monument to the glory of free trade and not 
protection. We have but to study our own States and their 


commerce with each other. Between them there can be no pro- | 


tection and no tariff to shield our younger States and commu- 
nities, else had the selfish interests built up protective walls 
around each separate State to foster the puling babes of new 
industries and, later, the monopolies in those States. I some- 
times wish that grand and beloved Texas, with an area im- 
perial, resources equal to those of any kingdom in Europe, and 
a history brief, but more glorious than that of the United States 
itself, had followed the advice of Anson Jones, her President, 
and remained out of the Union. 

What, then, would have been our condition to-day? Had we 
avoided the system of protection we could have conducted our 
Government with little more than our state government costs. 
Our cotton would go to the world in free exchange for the 


commodities of other countries, and receiving the same price | 
for their cotton our people would have bought all the products | 


of Enrope and many of those of the United States for half or 
little more then half of what we now pay. Our farmers would 
have had cheaper plows and reapers, our factories cheaper 
machinery, our railroads cheaper rails, our women cheaper 
sewing machines from the United States as well as from the 
balance of the world, and 10,000,000 people would to-day swarm 
in our marts of trade and flourish in our plains and valleys in 
their country homes; but that was not to be. The inscrutable 
plans of Providence had it that we should link our destinies 
with the glorious land of Washington and Jefferson, and I am 
content. Doubtless we would have had protection in Texas 
and tariff barons there would have bestrode us as they do here. 


It may be as well as it is. What is held in the secret womb | 


of “it might have been” even time will not tell; but we do 
know that, as it is, Texas and other younger States, under a 
Constitution which forbids a tariff between the States, has 
demonstrated and is demonstrating that free trade is not 
simply an idea of the schoolman, and that infant industries 
can rise and grow and flourish without protection, for they are 
doing it under a far greater handicap from competition with 
New England than would ever exist in free-trade competition 
with all the world. All the implements and instruments of our 
industry come to us taxed and double priced, and yet we 
prosper and compete unaided against the world. 


PROSPERITY ARGUMENT. 


No; the prosperity of our country is not an argument for 
protection. In great part, as I said, it is a monument to the 
wide free trade between the States, a hundred times greater 
than all our foreign trade, and could we but combine all Canada 
and all Mexico and all South America, one continent under one 
homogeneous general government, freely mixing and mingling 
and sharing the rich blessings that God has bestowed on all its 
several parts, we would be only the richer and the happier for 
that glorious free trade. 

To-day, as a people, we bear on our broad shoulders the 
weight of the marble and gilded palaces of the billionaire and 
the inconceivable luxuries of the favored classes. We scatter 
our bounty through lordly tourists and castle builders over all 
seas and all lands, and yet, like a young giant, our Nation rears 
its stalwart form above all others. But the virus of selfish 
greed fills all our veins and with general prosperity we are 
building two classes, the extremely rich and the extremely 
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poor. Thank God for those between the two, the middle class 
that yet love justice and know mercy. At the worst, protection 
can do no more than to shut us in and shut out all the world. 
Our Republican friends, many of them honest, boast of pros- 
perity under protection. Our prosperity must come from what 
we make ourselves or what we take from others. We do not 
get it by taking it from the rest of the world. On the contrary, 
of and within ourselves, we have the resources, the industry, the 
genius, and the character that, in spite of greed and the burden 
of a thousand kings, make us prosper. 


STANDARD OIL AND LUMBER. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I intend to discuss especially the oil and 
the lumber features of this bill. When the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. VREELAND] was defending the countervailing duty on 
oil provided in this bill, for which he claims the credit or as- 
sumes the responsibility, he declared that he only wanted to 
address those Members who wished to act intelligently and con- 
scientiously, and not those who desired to appeal to prejudice. 
| Those who wished to know the facts; not those who do not want 
| to understand. I shall not assume that the gentleman himself 
did not wish to know the facts or did not want to understand 
them. I do not assume, I do not believe that every man con- 
| nected with Standard Oil is a thief; but I do not and will not 
shut my eyes to acts done by the Standard or to measures that 
seem to me shrewdly devised to clothe the Standard with greater 
power and advantage over the great American public than it has 
| to-day. Let me be fair. The Standard Oil Company has done 
| what, perhaps, 90 men out of 100, if they could, would have 

done. I am therefore not going into any tirade of abuse. They 
| have availed themselves of the opportunity that they found. 
|They have driven competition to the wall and practically ac- 
| quired a monopoly of the greatest mineral product in the world 
| because they were able to do it. There are very few men who 
| would not have done the same thing under the same circum- 
stances, but that does not change the proposition that they 
should not be allowed to maintain that monopoly to the detri- 
ment of the American people, if our common sense and strength 
|can prevent it. I do not blame them so much for doing it as 
| ourselves for permitting it. 

I wish to state right here that I am one man from a district 
which produces a commodity upon which he does not seek to 
impose a duty to the detriment of all the people of the United 
States. I will go further. I myself have some of what is 
called “independent production.” I would rather shut it down 
than to impose a burden of hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
all the consumers of America for the benefit of one gigantic mo- 
nopoly, even though I myself should profit by the deal. I know 

| something, from practical contact, of the operation of the Stand- 
;}ard Oil. It has been stated that the Standard Company pro- 
duces only about 20 per cent of the crude oil of this country, 
while the independent produces the rest. The gentleman from 
New York says in former times the Standard produced some 
35 per cent of the crude oil, but they have lately gone out of 
the producing field and confined themselves to buying, refining, 
and marketing. He is right. In the early days the Standard 
had to produce in order to obtain the great supply they needed, 
but they have discovered two things; first, that exploiting for 
| oil costs vast sums of money, frequently without any return; 
and as their power grew they discovered, second, that they 
could control the entire product without the necessity of taking 
chances on boring dry holes. The so-called “ independent pro- 
ducer ” does that for the Standard free of cost to it. Since this 
latter discovery, the Standard wisely refuses to exploit for oil 
at all, and I doubt if you can find where they have drilled a 
well in unproven territory for years. What we call “ wild- 
catting ” is done wholly by private individuals or little corpora- 
tions, but the very minute a wildcat well in any part of the 
|} earth is begun the Standard has its representatives on the 
ground taking note, and when the well is complete the Standard 
has a full log of the well, with a fair estimate of the reasonable 
cost of drilling and the output of the well. As each succeeding 
well goes down the same thing is true, and when enough wells 
have been drilled to justify the laying of a pipe line and the 
erection of large steel oil tanks, the pipe line is laid, the tanks 
erected, and contracts entered into by which the original wild- 
catter delivers his oil into the pipe line at a price fixed by the 
pipe line alone. 

I hope if there are any Members here whose constituents are 
some of these so-called “ independent oil producers” they will 
bear these facts in mind. When the field is in this condition, 
it may be that for a little while the private well owners strug- 
gle against fate and endeavor to market their products, but 
sooner or later they come to find that every field they approach 
is preoccupied by some present power which is ready to under- 
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cell them in that market, and if by fortune they make a few already decided to do so, would discuss this phase f il 











contracts of sale, ere long their customers are taken from them | tion: If, as the gentleman has stated, it is the fact, and 
by cheaper prices, and in the end the private well owner finds | tend that it is, that the producer is at the mercy of the St 
that it is best for him simply to submit and deliver his oil into | ard Oil Company, if he becomes now at the merey of an ad 
the pipe-line company at his home, whatever name it goes under, | tional field, what position does that give him ong U 
and accept whatever price that pipe-line company arbitrarily | producers? 
sees proper to give him. The Standard Oil Company is thus Mr. HARDY. Briefly, I will make this statemel that I 
the owner from the beginning, not of 20 per cent, but of 0 or |} never knew any way by which a square could become more 
o5 per cent of all the crude-oil production, [Applause on the | square; and if we are absolutely at the merey of the Standard 
Democratic side. ] | to-day, we can not by any possible condition be more s 
The producer is as helpless as the weaver at the loom to fix lutely so 
the price of his product, because the Standard absolutely, arbi- | Mr. CAMPBELL. I have discovered th that the Sta rd 
trarily fixes that price for him. The modus vivendi is simply | has always made it an excuse to reduce the price of © oil 
this : The pipe-line company has its pipe line running to every | when it is found that oil has been dis red in another field. 
well in a given field. No other company has, no other company | Mr. HARDY. That is tr nd they 1 e other excuses, or 
dares. The pipe-line company has an office. In that office the | no excuses, except that it pleases them, and, ia my opinio he 
head man is prepared to make contracts in writing signed by | reason they reduce the price of oil your State to-day SOl 
himself and the private well owner, simply agreeing that the | 42 cents a barrel is not because it is not worth more, but yo 
company shall take all the oil from the private well at the price | State is fighting for the establishment of independent refineries 
tuted in the contract, just so long as both parties thereto are | You are passing laws to prevent their cut-throat me thods of 
satisfied; that at any moment the well owner may refuse to] competition, and you will find their hand laid upon your ne 
ccept the price named or to deliver the oil, and at any moment | and thrusting down the price of your crude product, and you 
the pipe-line company may refuse to give the price named or ; @re helpless because you are afraid to undertake to anta e 
receive the oil. The result of this nominally mutually free | and fight them ae 
condition is simply this: That the pipe-line company from day Mr. CAMPBELL. We are not afraid to antagon them, 
to day freely changes the price it will give. At their office win and we have not been afraid. We have ant ed th and 
dow, above the paying teller’s head, is placed a card on which | we have done the best we could. 
every morning the day of the month is written and the price} | Mr. HARDY. I believe it, and I ry in | * spunk, though 
which the company that day pays for oil. Upon sight of this | doubtless you are suffering now for it Phe y will make you 
the well owner may, if he sees fit, notify the company that he | resret your fight on them if they ¢: nd this ower price of 0 
will not deliver at that price the full tank of oil that day ready | 1S one of the ways they make you feel their displeasure 
for delivery at his well, but the practical effect is he is abso- Mr. CAMPBELL. We have established e > or 1S ind 
lutely helpless and must deliver and accept the price noted on pendent refineries in the State of Kans since we have 
the placard. The result is that the private well owner is no | #ShUng them. 
more an independent producer than the man who works by the | Mr. HARDY, More power to jy r I Ye youl d 
day or the job for some one who pays him what he pleases and | Pendent refineries must be weak or they would r: the | 
no more. He does and can no more than the other control the | °! crude oil. Bee tae an ‘ 
price of his output. Sometimes these conditions become so | , Mr. SMITH of California, I want to inquire if ar f 
oppressive and unjust that the private well owner attempts to | "dependent producers in ‘Texas ha ly effort 
rebel. ether themselves and agree not to deliver ¢ to the S l 
He attempts to combine with others, he attempts to lay pipe | VU!) ©e™ ny Sonewe the price went up 
lines, he attempts to erect refineries, knowing that if he could |, Mt HARDY. [ have not that in my reman d 
be permitted to refine his own oil and sell it in the markets of | — ~~ _ a a ee on i ree 
the world for anything approximating the prices charged for tried from year to year to do that, but we Mi tha thie l 
the refined product by the Standard Oil or the Waters-Pierce who wanted to make speedy saie tor the ¢ sid 
Oil, or any of those companies, commonly deemed aliases of the | | If_we could refine and market our 
Standard Oil, that he could make a rich profit, but the private 4 aare eas so = more 3 1 t 
owner finds that by being undersold or forestalled in any and | received by the producer; but we | 1 
every market of the world to which he may go, the life of his into we would find ourselves forest i and l and « 
refinery and his own life would soon be made a burden; and so | ® the field. 
he goes back to the foot of his master with a pitiful surrender Whether the gentleman from Kansas is right or it, oul 
and the lowly ery, “ Here am I, Lord; do with me what thou | ple were afraid to compete with tl reat company 
wilt.” And if the master cuts down his price below the point | Mr. CAMPBELL. That just ows the differé 
at which he can realize any profit, like the day laborer on a | the people of Kansas and the people of Texas 
strike, he simply stops producing. These are the independent Mr. HARDY. It remains to be s« whether vou we v" 
producers, of whom I am one, in whose interests the advocates | The fact is, we, too, have fought the S d. We have pass 
of the countervailing duty on oil and all its products so loudly | I believe, the best and strongest antitr s in e | 
cry. There is this addition to be made, that after a field has and our attorney-general has prosecuted thei ; 
been going prosperously for some time it frequently happens | judgment against them in the United States Su ( rt 
that early producing companies or private well owners find in | nearly $2,000,000, the most successful fight ey mad ¢ 
the field certain individuals buying up the output in gross; that them in the courts, 
is, trading for all the property of a certain company or pro- | Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentk 1 allo e ) 
ducer or all the wells of certain individuals for a lump sum, | make a statement as to what we did in ¢ "0 i 
and these purchasers seem to be closely allied with the great | Mr. HARDY. I believe I have hour; I w vie to t 
powers that be; and, as I understand it, about the only nominal | gentleman. 
production the Standard has comes from those purchases made Mr. SMITH of California. The Standard ran th of o 
by them, or for them, of flowing wells or interests in proven | down in our State until it reached 17 cents a barre e we 
territory, where they have found it cheaper or more satisfactory | The independent producers were rushing about, every 
to buy “en bloc” than to buy from day to day, even though | trying to sell his oil. They saw the folly of the situat . ul 
they themselves fix the price. | they got together and organized the Independent Producers’ 
Ilaving in his power the interests and destinies of all the | Association and absolutely shut down the wi ind w tl 
private producers about him, undoubtedly the representative of ; Standard Company is paying them 60 and 63 cents. 
the Standard Oil or the pipe lines can influence those whose oil Mr. HARDY. Perhaps you ‘e wiser than the ind: 
he is pricing daily to send their petitions in to their Members | of Kansas. You get more for your oil, bu 1 sell { 
here to favor this feature or that feature of this bill. | Standard, and they fix the price. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman from Texas think that Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman fr Is s vield to me 
it would in any way benefit the Standard Oil Company to re- Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 
move the countervailing duty? Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman believe the telegrat nd 
Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit, I have that very | Jetters that many of us are receiving relation to ret: ng 
subject in view to discuss further along. ; the countervailing duty come frem the independent producers, 
Mr. CAMPBELL. If the gentleman thinks it would | or are they inspired by the Standard Oil Company, ¢r do they 


Mr. HARDY. I say I will discuss that. I am not answering 
the question now, because it comes later in my remarks. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish the gentleman also, if he has not 
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HARDY. 


|} actually fear the resuit of the elimination of 
My belief is that 
actually fear it, but it may be that fear 


t 


tha 


was 


{ 


provisik 


a7e 


started 


the independent producers 


by 


the 





whisperings of the representatives of the Standard Oil Com- 
pa That is mere conjecture, but I have this much to say: 
In my district there is what is supposed to be an independent 
refinery, but my people are not urging me with reference to 
this matter. I know how a shrewd whisper, telling every pro- 


} 


ducer that if oil is admitted free from Mexico it will reduce the 
price of oil, would affect him. I know how it may 
him from the very man who buys the oil, and these men may 
s true and petition their Member. 

Mr. ADAIR. And the gentleman thinks that son 
it 1 faith? 

Mr. HARDY. I believe all the real independent producers 
are acting in good faith. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. 
a question? 

Mr. HARDY. With pleasure. ° 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The gentleman used the phrase a 
moment ago, “Alleged independent refinery.” Does the gentle- 
man entertain a suspicion that the alleged independent refinery 
might be a Standard Oil company? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know a thing in the world except 
that when it was first established we thought it was a Standard 
Oil concern, but no man could put his finger on an act or quote 
a single word that would prove it. Since then I think it has 
been reorganized, and it is, so far as I know, independent. You 
will notice none of my people are sending me petitions to retain 
this iniquitous countervailing duty. 

Ir. BEALL of Texas. Does not the gentleman suspect that 
many of the so-called “ independent refineries’ throughout the 
country are in alliance, at least, with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany? 

Mr. HARDY. I have as much reason for believing that as 
to believe, from the purpose and design shown in the creation, 
that there is a God. [Applause.] 
Standard can erect refineries in Mexico and dictate prices there, 
as they do here, and control the legislative policy of Mexico, as 
hinted by the gentleman from New York, they will erect tariff 
walls Around every nation and rob each nation in detail and to 
their satisfaction. 

Mr. VREELAND. 
question? 

Mr. HARDY. I am afraid that I will not get to the gentle- 
man’s argument, and I very much wish to get to that point. 


e are acting 


1a 


Will the gentleman yield to me for 


Will the gentleman from Texas permit a 


In fact, I wish right now to address myself to the gentleman’s | 


argument in favor of the countervailing duty on oil. I want to 
say that the other day we had a clear exposé of the joker in the 
lumber schedule, and ultimately the admission of the gentle- 
man who drew that little joker of the fact that while it ap- 
parently provides for reducing the duty on lumber, it did not 
reduce it a single particle. I propose to show, and I believe 
in the Payne bill, 
pendents, is absolutely for the benefit of the Standard Oil 
Company and for no one else. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I asked the gentleman from New York the other day 
practically one question, and that was whether the Standard 
was not to-day operating in every foreign field, and his reply 
was that in the end the Standard would control the production 
in Mexico and other foreign countries, and he went further 
and stated that Mr. Emery, an alleged independent producer 
and very hostile to the Standard, who was vigorously for the 
countervailing duty, was part owner of the greatest oil prop- 
erty in Mexico. Mr. Emery, too, he says, is a large exporter 
of oil. Please bear this or these facts in mind, as they have 
n strange bearing on the question involved. The gentleman 
from New York dwells on and elaborates the fact that both the 
Standard and its great Democratic foe, Mr. Emery, who is push- 
ing this countervailing duty, have or will have unlimited oil 
in Mexico. Now, then, why do I say this countervailing duty 
would benefit the Standard, and the Standard alone? 

There is another section of that law that comes in a different 
place, and I believe it is section 29, and it is called the “ draw- 
back” clause. It does not seem connected with oil. It is 
way toward the end of the bill; but it connects up with the 
Standard, all right, in this way and for this When 
we adopt 


AS pres nted 


reason : 


by the Payne bill and urged by the gentleman 
from New York, nobody in the United States except exporters 
of oil could ever import a barrel from Russia or Mexico or 
any other country, because the duty would be more than twice 
the price of our own oil. The American consumer, if he im- 
ported any oil from foreign nations, would have to pay as fol- 


come to | 


| most 
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| mately; from Roumania, 50 cents per barrel approximately : 


from Mexico, $2 per barrel approximately. 
On crude oil this is absolutely prohibitive, other nations 


| have similar duties, and this law would be equally prohibitive 
| to the American consumer and nonexporter. 


But to the Stand- 
ard and to Mr. Emory, the Democratic supporter of the gentle- 
man from New York, the case is different. They, he tells us, 
are great exporters. They would get a drawback of 99 per 
cent of all the duty they paid. The Standard then would be 
out on every barrel they imported from Austria-Hungary or 
Mexico only 2 cents. The Standard Oil Company exports from 
this country every year, according to a statement I have 

accurately stated, as I believe—17,000,000 barrels of oil. 
They sell to the home trade 13,000,000 barrels. They could 
very easily import all the oil they wanted to from Mexico, Rus- 
sia, or elsewhere and pay, at the most, 2 cents per barrel and 
use that to meet their export trade and use the oil they have 


| already on top of the ground to supply their home trade. No- 


| had ample time and were ready to store it. 


body but they, perhaps, knows to-day how many million barrels 
of oil they have on top of the ground in this country. 

They can shut down almost every well in the country to- 
morrow by refusing to take the oil and still not fail to keep 
any contract for the supply of either the crude oil for fuel or 
the refined oil for light that they have on their hands perhaps 
for the next ten years. They are to some extent interested, 
possibly, in keeping or continuing to keep a steady price for 
oil commodities, and so we find it happens now and then that 
when oil is plentiful in one section of the country they reduce 
prices in other sections to such a point that production must 
stop. They do not wish to tax their storage capacity too much. 
When the oil field was found in Beaumont and oil was sold at 
5 cents per barrel by the millions of barrels, the freight cost 


r : |} more than 20 cents to get it to my town, but they reduced the 
I know, further, that if the | 


heavier oil in my town to 20 cents per barrel, knowing that by 
that they would stop production of that oil there, and that that 
oil would remain stored in the earth for their benefit later 
when they saw fit to offer a price sufficient to bring it out and 
What then? The 


| gentleman from New York [Mr. VREELAND] gave me, at my re- 


quest, these figures and facts. First, he said that the Standard 
Oil Company went with its agent and purchasers into every 
new field of the known world. Their agents are in Mexico to- 
day ready to jump upon any field that is developed there. They 
have great properties and great refineries there now. With 
infinite resources they can go to the man who owns the leases, 
or to the company formed without much capital but holding 
thousands of acres of leases industriously procured, and buy all 
these leases. 


Ten thousand acres of leases may be transferred to the Stand- 


|} ard Oil Company to-morrow, and then the productions shut down 
I can show it more conclusively, that the countervailing duty | 


here urged solely in the name of the inde- | 


in Mexico as it does sometimes here. What else? The Standard 
Oil Company knows that no oil can be shipped into Russia with- 
out the payment of 2.16 cents per gallon, and so long as they 
own oil in Russia, as stated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. VREELAND], they do not want any shipped there. They 


| have that oil to refine and sell to the Russian trade, which they 


this countervailing duty and this drawback clause, | 


buy at their own price or produce there just as they do here. 
Russia’s duty enables them to charge higher prices there, Mex- 
ico’s duty enables them to charge higher prices there, and our 
duty enables them to charge higher prices here to the consumer, 
while the drawback feature of this bill enables them to import 
oil from Mexico, or anywhere else where they own wells or con- 
trol the output, if necessary, free of duty, in order to beat down 
prices to the producer here. This is how this countervailing 
duty and drawback together operate solely for the benefit of the 
Standard, and for nobody else, unless it is for Mr. Emery, who 
is also a large exporter. I have thought that perhaps all the 
nations of the earth except us were afraid of the Standard, and 
that was the reason they imposed prohibitive duties on the im- 
portation of oil; but it looks more like the other nations, as we 
are asked now to do, are simply playing the game of the Stand- 
ard for them. If a field in Mexico were to open to-morrow like 
the one that was in Beaumont five years ago; if oil was flowing 
to waste through the gutters in the streets and great ditches dug 
in order to carry it to earthen tanks; if 100 producers from 100 
wells were each anxious to get the oil out of his well before his 
neighbor, and prices went down to 8 cents and 5 cents and 10 
cents a barrel, then the Standard would buy that up just as 
readily in Mexico as in the United States. They would move all 
their tank builders there and store it, and lower the price of 
crude oil in the United States just as much as if the field had 
been in the United States, and whenever they wanted it import 


lows: On oil from Austria-Hungary, $2 pe barrel approxi- | it into the United States at a duty of 2 cents per barrel. But 
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they do not even need to import it and pay that 2 cents per 
barrel, They would simply use it to fill their export trade, and 
fill our home demand with what they already have here. 

But no reduction of refined oil to the consumer would take 
niuece. I have seen the price of crude oil go down from $1 to 
50 cents per barrel, with no change in the price of refined oil. I 
have seen crude oil go down from 50 cents to 20 cents per barrel, 
with no reduction in the price of refined oil. Let me state it 
plainly again: Nobody could bring that oil in, either crude or 
refined, and sell it in competition with them on account of the 
duty; but the Standard brings it in, pays the $2 per barrel, and 
when it ships it out takes back 99 per cent of it. That leaves 
them 2 cents per barrel out that is paid to the Treasury of the 
United States. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Can an independent refiner briug in that oil from Mexico in 
that way? No; for the simple reason that the independent re 
finer has not the facilities of transportation. He has not his 
great ocean carrying freight vessels to take this oil all over 
the world. He is not poor, but by the side of the Standard he 
is a pigmy, and any independent company that undertook to 
transport this oil into the markets of the world, if they began 
to get on their feet, would find the dirt cut from under them 


— 


before they ever marketed enough to pay the expense of their | 


carrying vessel. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I happen to represent the 
district in which oil was first found. We were terribly afraid 
of the Standard Oil Company, and they did drive out the re- 
finers, but now back in my district there are 17 independent 
refiners not connected with the Standard in any way. I am 
swamped with letters and petitions to keep that countervailing 
duty in the bill, and have one now 40 feet in length that I got 
to-day. 


Mr. HARDY. ‘To begin with, I know nothing about the inde- | 


pendent refiners in the gentleman’s district, but I want to sa) 
this: That they never did establish a refinery in Texas under 
the name of the Standard Oil Company. 

They could never establish a refinery, perhaps, in Pennsy! 


vania again under that name, and the independent companies, | 


affiliated, associated, related, and combined all together, get 
together, and somehow or other the grasp of the Standard never 
relaxes itself from the throat of the people. 

Mr. WHEELER. But these are bitterly opposed to the 
Standard. 

Mr. HARDY. Excuse me; I understand that. 

Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he is not familiar with the report of the Bureau ol 
Corporations, in which a list of the independent refineries is 
given by name and their location at that time, obtained from 
evidence the same as the other information in the report? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. Our refinery is noted as an independent 
refinery at Corsicana, and this has be 
Standard refinery has been. I do not say that it is not inde- 
penden I think it is—but I do not think it was some time ago. 

Mr. VREELAND. May I ask the gentleman one more ques 
tion while I am on my feet? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. VREELAND. And that is to ask him if he will join in 
an effort to have petroleum and its products excepted from the 
operations of the drawback clause of the Payne bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Most assuredly I will. 

Mr. VREELAND. I want to say for his information that the 
gentlemen representing the producing and independent refining 
districts in the House have to-day addressed a letter signed by 
them to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 

Mr. HARDY. You are going to include with that a repeal of 
the countervailing duty; let us put it all right 

Mr. VREELAND. We have addressed a letter, as I was 
Saying, asking that petroleum and its products be excluded from 
the drawback part of the bill, especially for the reason stated 
by the gentleman that we are afraid the Standard Oil Company 
will bring in their oil from Mexico and take it to the refineries 
along the seaports and then get back its payment by the export 
of that oil. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know what showing there might be 


en just the same as the 


in that proposition. I want to wait and weigh and deliberate | 


very well before I know just how I am going to feel on a propo- 
sition that comes 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. HARDY. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the provision which the gentle- 
man from New York has suggested were put into the law, then 


that. The Standard Oil Company has a vast foreign trade. Ii 
it became necessary for them to manufacture their oil in Mex 
and use Mexican oil for their foreign trade in order that 
might supply the product cheaper, they d do as the nt 
man from California suggested, by s refining and export 
ing from Mexico, and in that way stop heir exports from 
this country and bring the price to tl crude producers down 
with their present supply here and hold the price to the ult 
mate consumer up with their monopoly e, | ise with tl 
high duty on imported oil under this b ho consumer ¢ a 
import it. 

Mr. VREELAND. Will the gentleman | me at tha 
point? I will tell why it will be an adv: ge to us, becaus 
the Mexican oil at present, of which it has vast quantities, 
like the Texan oil. Its quality is so low that it is not suitabl 
for the export trade without being mixed with better oils of 
United States; therefore the Standard can 1 refine Mex 
oil to advantage alone any more than it can the Texan oil w 
out mixing in the better oils that come from other States 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say that I heard the gentler 
something about the Standard Oil Company selling 
oil that darkened the lamps in f g countries d on 
water white in the United States. They sell a diffe ti I 
that down in Texas; they sell oil which is not \ l 
to be. I think it is an oO but St t 
price as your water-white oil. 4 Standard app 
the absolute power to fix the pu dq ty of tl 
sell it to the consumer and the } ‘ { oil as tl 
from the producer. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is not ( 

Now, does the gentleman know whet 
brought oil into this country from M« 
refined it, exported it, and got its draw 

Mr. HARDY. I think the Mexican oil d ( 
of the brain, based now upon the pros s ft 
There may be oil fields there, but t 
barreled and possibly not a barrel of I 
like the Beaumont field, that had a y« f 
productiog; and if it were in this c | 
blessing to the people of our cou { ! 
was bestowed upon them. It ! t! to 1 
there should be a boon of nat g | \ dd 
‘ut our people off from the use « I ‘ 
dence and say that, though th were I 
freely the waters of the Miss ad 
people of this country to get | 
might have some oil produce i or ¢ 
sylvania who could not get as much f ( 
to say, for me and mine, that should G S 
ply of oil for a time, at | st Vie lw 
| shut my oil in the ground fe l 
come into the United State 
of the world. [Ap Luse ¢ the ID 

Mi ITIL of ¢ fo a \ 
and « ej hrough the Si 
the people get it cheap 

Mr. HARDY. I hope so, but I d 
el could import it s I have sl 
hope so 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gent dd not 1 
though. 

Mr. HARDY. It certainly would not « \ ‘e J 
free, 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gent do« 
the Standard would give the people the benefit the 
does he? 

Mr. HARDY. I think if we passed the K 5 h I 
asked the gentleman about the other day, our right« \ 
efforts to do something to break the throttling hold of the 
Standard, we will make it a crime for th oO sell cheaper 
one community than they do in another, in order to brea 
| down competition and to crowd out petitors, we may get 
cheaper oil. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman permit me? Why 
does not the State of Texas emulate the example set by the 


would 


Mr. 
logic t 
when t 


Mr. 


not the Standard go 
fineries? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 
SMITH of Cal 
hat is bringing oil in 


he Standard « 


HARDY. Iw 


| State of Kansas? 


ifornia. 
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Mr. HARDY. My 
y undertaking to tell him why human nature is human 
IT know have been passing antitrust laws, perhaps 

ny State in the Union, and we have made the most 
ution under that law of a branch of 
still I think your law, which I referred to, 
the « of the Standard. I know to-day 
that men here are mixed and confused upon every schedule of 

this tariff bill. I know it sometimes takes a 

lish the simplest principles of truth and right. I 

far as I am concerned I will do all I can to 

pass your Kansas law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does not the gentler 
easier to educate the people of Texas than the 
whole country? 

Mr. HARDY. Well, I am going to do my best 
them both. I that a federal law will 
up interstate 1 lies than any State I hope I 
can do something along that line; and if the gentleman from 

id me, will make it warm, if we can get 
o do so, for the monopolists and the combinations 


crushing out 


Wwe 


but 
‘ly fits 


ise 


snow that so 


people of the 


to educate 


know do more to break 


onono one ean. 
I 


Kansas will 
enough aid t 
that are 
that we will give som 
prise t in 
the Democratic 


we 


So 


little opportunity for independent enter- 
the future, as it has in th [Applause on 
side.] The time is coming when independent 


0 live past. 


enterprise will not exist; but, as was said by Mr. Hoar years | 


aon 
tins! 


, aggregations of capital are getting c 
interests and industries in this 
must turn his face to the wall 
the will of the greater 
about this oil duty. It is the climax of protection. 
ard and Mr. Emery, two of the largest producers of oil in Mexico 
‘ in the United States, are asking that 
against themselves; that in Mexico they be protected against 
their own production in the United States; and that in the 
United States they be protected against their own production 
in Mexico. 

It seems to me that what they want is simply to be permitted 
to dictate prices both to Mexico and to the United States. 

I want to one other word; that is, that not only your 
countervailing clause, but the drawback clause, applies not only 
to the Standard, but to the beef packeries. They are fixing 
the price of our cattle in this country. The cattle raiser can 
not import cattle for his benefit, but the beef packer and ex- 
porter can import them from Mexico, and just 
he puts the 
bacl 

Your packers in Chicago can import all the beef they want 
from Mexico and pay no taxes on it that they do not get back. 
Not only that, but your laborer pays the tariff on his tin dinner 
pail, but the Standard Oil Company and the beef packers pay 
no tariff the tin that they use for putting up their pack 
ages. The provision as it is found in the Payne bill is worse 
than it was the old law. Under the former law the manu 
facturer would have to identify the material he had imported 
very same he exported before he could get the draw 
When the Standard Oil used the tin it could not get the 
until it traced eacl leaving the country. 
But now it imports a million barrels to-day, using it to com 
pete with home production and to depress the price of the home 
market, and if at any time within three years it exports another 
million of oil it back all that it has paid. The 
Standard Oil Company imports tin for any uses it sees proper 
to put it to, and then if it exports oil in tins three years it 
back that much tariff. The packer imports beef cattle 
es that beef to depress the markets of the cattlemen, and 
three years he exports so many cans of beef he can get 


yntrol of all the great 
country, and the little man 
or bow in meek submission to 
ones. 


and 


Say 


as soon as 


on 
in 
as the 
back. 


rebate can of kerosene 


barrels gets 


gets 
and us 
if in 
back all 
but you forget the laboring man and his dinner pail. 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether an 
is worth a cent in this matter. I do not 
interest of the consumer, who never comes before your com- 
mittee, is worth being discussed in this matter. I do not 
know whether it is worth while to discuss the interests of the 
farmer, who stays down yonder and pays twice as much for 
his farming implements as the farmer in Europe pays for the 
implements that are manufactured in this country. I do not 
know whether the bending sewing woman in the hovels of New 
York, in the dark hours of the night, who undertakes to eke 


[Loud 


know whether the 


friend has put to me a question that in- | 
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interests, which would fight each other but for the fact that 
they must fight their common enemy, the common people of 
this country. [Loud applause.] I can not tell, but I am fear- 
ful that you have got something at last to divide the South. 
The tenth district of North Carolina sends now a Republican 


| Member, because she has got some lumber and maybe some 


factories. If I had time I would talk a little about lumber. At 


| the time the gentlemen were talking abous there being no lum- 


long time to estab- | 


get this Congress to | 
| Texas. 
ian think it would be | 


the little interests all over this country 


One thing more, Mr. Chairman, | 
The Stand- | , LOT 
| when our state railway commission undertook to reduce the 
they be protected | 4 J c 
of course opposed it, and appeared before them for that pur- 


the tax he paid on the tin and all he paid on the beef. | 
Your bill is to help the Standard Oil Company and the packers, | 


| talk about there being no poverty, no hard times here. 
academic discussion | 


out a miserable existence by sewing, is worth considering in this | 


matter. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, what it is that is worth 
considering in this matter, except, the bickerings of the favored 


ber trust, I remembered the time when a large owner of stump- 
age in my State came East, and when he returned it was 
reported that he had borrowed some $40,000,000 to develop 


I knew that, just after that time, a price list of lumber was 
inade up by a syndicate in St. Louis and sent out to retail lum- 
ber dealers. I knew that that was being done, as I had retail! 
men show me that price list. It showed, for instance, that this 
month there was an advance of 50 cents all around on last 
month’s prices, and the next month’s circular would show, per- 
haps, an advance of a dollar, and in five years the rise on lumber 


| from the time that our great financier had borrowed the money, 


was about $9 per thousand, on the average, and I had to pay, in- 
stead of $18, $20, and $22 per thousand for lumber, as high as 
$45 per thousand. What was the cause? It could not be on 
account of the wages, because the little mills were paying, 
thirty years ago, as high wages as are paid to-day, yet they sold 
lumber at $8 that sells for $18 now. 

[ know that I saw these circulars, and that the retail lumber- 
man who brought them to me told me that since they sent these 
circulars out every retail dealer must buy all these materials 
at a price, and each large mill had the same price. It may 
have not been a trust. I do not know. In addition to that, 


freight rates on lumber to points in Texas, the railroad men 


pose. But it was a strange fact that the big mill men who had 
the lumber to sell also appeared or were represented with the 
railroad men and opposed the reduction of rates on lumber to 
points in Texas. I can tell you now that my home is 294 miles 
from Beaumont, and the freight rate there is 18} cents a hun- 
dred pounds on lumber, and they ship the same lumber to Mem- 
phis at 16 cents. They ship it to Cairo at 17 cents, and 174 
cents to St. Louis. Now, what was the trouble? It was not that 
these lumber mills had their industries or interests injured by 
it, but they had made terms with the railroad; it was the rail- 
roads that gave them cheaper rates to the great corn belt in 


* | » Mid » Tes nlarging sir arke 
m into beef and ships it abroad he gets his draw- | the Middle West, enlarging their market. 


If they could have supplied nothing except Texas, they would 
have flooded that market and lowered prices or stopped produc- 
tion; but if they could get for a market the whole Middle West, 
they could saw all the pine in the State of Texas, raise the 
price higher and higher each year, put money in their pockets 
and destroy the patrimony that belonged once to the people of 
Texas, while they rob the home builders of my State. No won- 
der, then, they came with the railroad men to resist the reduction 
of freight on lumber to points in Texas. I do not know what it 
means, but I see that a great railroad man is here to-day, Mr. 
J. J, Hill, and it is said he is probably interested in the lum- 
ber question. He is helping the lumber men fight their battles 
in this city to-day. I want to say that when the lumber of my 
State belonged to my people we did not ask for protection. The 
little mills sawed our lumber and sold to us at reasonable 
prices. But eastern capital owns it to-day, strong hands have it 
in their possession. They are organized to help their cause, 
and they profess to need protection here while they sell our 
timber in lands abroad and compete with the world. What do 
they care if another generation gaze over a dreary waste, pro- 
vided they have their millions? 

APPEAL FOR JUSTICE AND MERCY, 

My countrymen, I do not want to make any attempt at discus- 
sion in detail; but it is time for us to think of the people. We 
There 
may be sunlight in Washington, the State from which Mr. CusnH- 
MAN comes. There is sunlight on my farm down yonder, where 
the dark-colored descendants of Africa work from day to day. 
They do not beg; they do not suffer for shelter or for bread. 
sut when, after midnight, I walked through cne of the open 
squares in New York City late in October, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, I saw gathered on those benches the ghost-like figures 
of five hundred or a thousand people. Walking among them 
were the guardians of the night, the policemen of the great city, 
to see that order was maintained; and then, for the first time, 
I saw the daily newspaper used for a purpose I never had seen 
it used for before. Those people were without overcoats, and 
around their bodies they were pinning the sheets of the daily 
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newspapers to keep in the warmth and keep out the chilly night 
air. 1 was told that some of them were worthless and some ls 


Ww 


‘ 


re unfortunate; but all were like the Son of Man in that he, 
_had net where to lay his head. 

tt may be that the Democratic party is dreaming when it 

iks of justice to the consumer and mercy to the poor. Aye, 
ay be that the fight is a lifelong one for Democracy and 


tn me, and we may be hopeless. Emmet asked that his epi- 


ph be written after Ireland was free. Hamilear took his 


two sons and swore them on the altar forever to fight the am- | 


} 
i 


be 


, 


itions of Rome. Ireland will be free some day. America will 


relieved from the throttling grasp of greed some day. My 
untrymen, as I looked upon those people who were shelterless 
the great city of New York I thought of all the dreams which 
n have dreamed—of Bunyan, who dreamed in colors - the 
set of Christian and of Faithful; of Rousseau, who dreamed 
juality; of Jefferson, who had dreams of a viaubiie of 
sual rights to all and special privileges to none—but it seemed 
dark, dark, and hard to hope for equality between men 

il they found it in the grave. I looked again on those chilled 
tless sleeping and sometimes feebly groaning ghostlike 


forms and thought of Browning's lines: 


God's tn his heaven; all’s well with the world. 


Chis is the philosophy of the Republican party: “ This coun- 
y has prospered; let it go on in the old way.” But it seemed 
e as I looked, all is not well with the world. We will 
m still of a better world and, as God would have us, we will 
ork to destroy the dragon of all-conquering greed and still 
ep up the struggle for equality among men and equal rights to 
| mankind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I know it has been said that academic discussion of the 
ff now is wasted, but I do not believe so. The tariff 
e now is not altogether what it was one hundred years 

» nor what it was twelve years ago. One hundred years 


ytection was a question of being willing or unwilling 


foster and maintain a struggling babe in industry against 


he greater resources of the same industry in the Old World 


the infant might grow in strength and become 
elf-preservation. There was no question of trust 
i monopoly entering into it. To-day the questions of tariff, 


aunsportation, and trusts are so related to each other that 








ach involves the other, and altogether they constitute the 





test and livest subject for political study governmental 


ion of this day and generation. They involve the problems of 


capital and of labor, the questions of the rights of property and 
t ghts of man, of personal rights and of vested. rights, of 
SO ism and of individualism. Apparently remote from my 
subject, but really closely connected with it, is the fact that 
special privilege is the most universally existing evil of all the 


ges, and equal rights to all, equality of opportunity, the good 


most desired and hardest to obtain since the beginning of 
human history. Privilege likewise is the chameleon of civiliza- 


tir 


i, changing its hue and form with the change of tide and 


temper of the times. It was born in the dawn of history. when 


the 
obey 


shepherd ordered his household and kinsmen and they 


ed, when Abraham and Lot divided their flocks and sepa- 


rated their servants, and looking, one to the south and the other 
to the north, were lords of all they surveyed. That old civiliza- 
tion reached its crowning glory or shame of privilege when the 


DY 


ramids grew on the banks of the Nile and taskmaster bade 


the toilers make brick without straw and made them build 
treasure cities for the Pharaohs; then came revolt a1 id flight of 
the bondsmen to a new world, the land o Pomise : 
the Judges ruled in Israel under the laws and by the ee given 


by Moses, and maybe the people enjoyed some 
rights, but privilege was not dead. 

When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man he walketh through 
dry places seeking rest, and finding nor i¢, he saith, “I will return unto 
my house whence I came out,’ and wi hen he eumeth he findeth it swept 
and garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other spirits 


more wik k “il than himse if, and they enter in and dwell there; ‘and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first. 


Soon the Israelites demanded—of course, it was the people 


demanded—that they be given a king; and then lords and 
princes and kings and privilege returned and oppressed and en 
slaved, as they did in Egypt. In the valleys of the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Ganges the same thing happened, and the 
masses toiled and bowed their necks to the yoke of the few. 
Amid the Scottish hills the Highland chief and in our western 
forest the Indian chief bore sway. Perhaps in all these phases 
of privilege the most kindly was that of the patriarch and the 
chieftain, because the ties of blood and family and persona! rela- 
tion softened the edge of selfish greed and thirst for power. The 
Spartan mother rejoiced in the freedom and manhood of her 





and Grecian philosophers and statesmen prated of 
intellectual 
and the eloquence of Demosthenes 
The Roman dethroned 
but the Patrician arose, 
the train of this powerful man or 
in a single hand all the powers of state, 
opher, poet, and people groveled at his 
: Freedom had been won and | 

claimed and forgotten. 
pr ‘ofesse dy 


and establi 


power of Philip. ' 
and the people 


a republic, 


and statesman, 
and trembled at 


The middle 


transforma tion 
merchant i 


greed fought 


struggled 
lessening of the burdens which 


Everywhere, 
something better has gone on, 
it has continued every' 
everywhere 
vigilance has prompted, 
enabled the few 


Here the names 
and a stil 


be equal. 


the Renton upon the ba : 
found Utopia, 


the side of 


except for the shek 


The chieftain and the bar 





and destruction 
, countries seeki 


refore hell 


asking for protection, 


‘ tribute fron 


. and free Mexico 
eee : 

riding their 
are raised at the ioniies of all 
curse the common people. 


are protects 
world trust i , 


must finally divide, 
and international comity, 
to overreach one another. 


but with a view 
important 
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proposition to that is that in this international warfare and 
struggle the great, the powerful, and favored of each nation 
are to be the captains and commanders of the forces. They 
are to marshal their hosts and fight their battles for their own 
special benefit, and they are to support their cause by gather- 
ing tribute in each nation from the great masses who do not 
participate in their victories or in the spoils of their battlefield. 
France levies a tariff on everything that her wealthy factor 
makes, either for consumption at home or for distribution 
abroad; Germany does the same; Russia, Italy, Austria, and 
America likewise; so that the home peoples of all these nations 
must pay to their manufacturers, not what commodities can 
be reasonably produced for, but just what consumers can be 
forced to pay for them. The tariff baron is no more a patriot | 
in lrance or Germany or Russia than here. He is cosmopoli- | 
tan; his wealth is international, only he must extoft it by 
provinces. One levies tribute on France, another on Germany, 
and another on America; but they gather at Rome and spread 
their feasts and mingle their wealth above the flags of nations. 

I have tried to grasp clearly just what modern protection 
means. France and Germany are not trying to protect their | 
high-priced labor against the pauper labor of America. France 
and Germany are not giving young and weak industries a chance 
to start. In all these nations and in ours, two facts give pro- 
tection almost invincible strength. The first is, it is a stealthy 
way to raise enormous revenues and support extravagant ad- 
ministration. The second is, shrewd wealth bas found that by 
it the protected industries, if they will combine, instead of 
fighting, can levy all the tribute they ask on the unprotected 
consumer. But these two reasons are the last to be publicly 
proclaimed, Protectionists here and everywhere are growing 
rich off of the high prices they are getting from their people at 
home. All of them have, like us, greater internal than foreign 
trade, and they persuade their unprotected classes that if they | 
can make everything at home competition will keep down the 
price of manufactures, and that the little man—the chicken 
raiser, the truck farmer, and the like—will get a higher price 
in the home market for his product, and the clerk, the miner, 
the laborer, will get higher prices for his labor. teduced to its 
last analysis, we have the wonderful, but new and up-to-date 
position of all these leading nations to be this—that each 
nation must produce all that can possibly be produced at home, 
whether it can be produced with ease or difficulty, with great or 
little expense, and that they must trust to competition among 
home manufacturers to keep down prices, and only sell abroad 
what they can not sell at robber prices at home. The selfish 
interests of France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, Australia, 
Canada, and all the islands of the sea in the Old World and the | 
new, have seen the beauty of this scheme. 

England stands alone and firm as yet among the great nations 
of the earth against the greed of the selfish interests. She 
knows, and we know, too, that she can not enrich herself by 
trading with herself, and that she can not hold the markets of 
the outside world unless she can undersell the outside world, 
and she knows and we know that she can not undersell unless 
she can produce cheaper; but, more than that, England knows 
that if while not holding the markets of the world, she raises | 
her home price above what is reasonable and makes the manu- 
facturer’s profits great thereby, that what she gives to the manu- 
facturer she must take from the consumer, and we know this, 
too. England knows that while it may enrich a favored few, it 
does not add to the national wealth to take from one man or 
one class of her subjects and give to another. We know all this, 
too, and the other protection countries know it, but the loud- 
mouthed clamor of the favored interests dins in the ears of the 
people and drowns the loudest shouts of reason. They shout: 
‘Look what great wealth we have accumulated! What won- 
derful progress we have made!” We have accumulated great 
wealth; we have made wonderful progress. Protection does not 
make one stroke of the ax cut less deeply, one ear of corn grow 
less full; does not shorten the lint of one lock of cotton, or injure 
the fleece of one sheep or the hide of one, or lessen the speed of 
one shuttle or the output of one loom. We can and do produce 
just as much and just as easily as we could if no tax were 
on us. 

We could produce just the same if a tariff wall or a rock wall 
a thousand feet high were around us, but with that wall com- 
binations and trusts can be more easily formed, and the boasted 
wealth of America shows that with virgin soil, with vast stores 
of mines and forest; with water, steam, and electricity to turn 
our spindles and oil and coal to fill our furnaces; with brain 
and brawn and sturdy industry we can and do produce more 
than any other people in the world, but we also see a strange 
distribution of the aggregate wealth produced. Through the 








tariff protection the first inequity was produced and the favored 
industries grew wealthy out of proportion to the prosperity of 
the rest of the people. Then came the power of steam, and 
transportation by water and by rail opened up a field not second 
to but superior to protection for the exercise of favor and the 
granting of privilege. The knight does not ride booted and 
spurred upon the mettled steed as of old, but the tariff baron, 
the trust magnate, the transportation lord sits in his gilded chair 
of state borne on the patient shoulders of the common man. 
The king is dead! Long live the king! Privilege is dead; privi- 
lege is alive again. 

When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places seeking rest, and finding none, he saith, “I will return 
unto my house whence I came out,’ and when he cometh he findeth it 
swept and garnished. Then goeth he and taketh to him seven other 


spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; 
and the last state of that man is worse than the first. 





APPENDIX. 


To illustrate the Payne bill as compared with the Dingley 
law, I give this extract from the Washington Times of April 2: 
MIOSIERY SCHEDULE CAUSING TROUBLE. 


_ It may be worth while to set out graphically the comparative duties 
imposed by the Dingley and the Payne bills. They are: 





Duty per dozen 


pairs, 

Dingley. | Payne. 

saci ctieaiaae it tinatnediiiia cieeaaee Eas. 
Cotton stockings, hose, and half hose, valued at not 
to exceed $1 per dozen pairs, 15 per cent ad valorem 

IE i ca reteerinhisittastinachenititnanieieeigees petit i ih le aie eed i $0.50 $0.70 

Same, valued at $1 to $1.50 per dozen pairs..............-- | -60 85 

Same, valued at $1.50 to $2 per dozen pairs..............-- | 7 1.00 

Same, valued at $2 to $8 per dozen pairs...........-.....- 1.20 1.50 

Same, valued at $3 to $5 per dozen pairs........-......... 1.50 2.00 


STRIKES THE POOR. 


An advance all along the line, it will be observed, but heaviest on 
the cheapest grades—the ones the poor must use. Now note that when 
they get up to the stockings of the rich—‘“ valued at more than $5 per 
dozen pairs,” the bill says—the Payne bill makes no increase. The duty 
on these classes of stockings was 55 per cent under the Dingley and is 
continued at 55 per cent under the Payne measure. No increase on the 
stockings of the rich, but a rich increase on the stockings of the poor. 

The way it works out is interesting. On the cheapest stockings the 
bill contemplates, costing $1 per dozen, the ad valorem tax would be 15 
cents, plus a duty of 70 cents; total, 85 cents on a $1 purchase; that 
is, 85 per cent ad valorem on the poorest classes of stockings, against 
55 per cent on the most expensive. 

But the Members of the House will not get a chance to vote on it. 
The managers of the House have an idea that this increase of the taxes 
of the poor, while those of the rich remain stationary, would get a 
black eye; so there will be no vote. 


To illustrate Standard Oil methods of destroying competition, 
which ought to be prohibited, I give this extract from argument 
of the government counsel in suit now being tried in United 
States court: 

ALLEGED PRICE CUTTING, 

Mr. Morrison described the various phases of alleged price cutting in 
which he declared the Standard indulged to put an end to competition. 
In many large cities, the attorney said, the Standard cut prices until it 
operated at a loss. This loss was made up, he explained, by higher 
prices obtained in adjacent towns, where no competition obtained. Many 
concrete examples were cited, including that of Springfield, Mass., where 
the business was conducted at a loss. In Fall River, Mass., a few miles 
distant and without competition, a profit of over 2 cents a gallon was 
made, more than equalizing the loss at Springfield, he declared. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Ways and Means have had a most difficult task to perform. On 
the whole, I believe they have done well. They have tried faith- 
fully to meet the demands of the country for lower duties 
without injuring any American industry or endangering the 
revenues of the Government. The committee is to be con- 
gratulated and the House and country are to be congratulated 
upon the fairness, the industry, and the wisdom which they 
have brought to their arduous task. 

As to the bill itself, there are some features of it about 
which I feel a good deal like the man who said that he had not 
been as great a success in life as he expected and he never 
thought he would be. This bill has not been as satisfactory in 
some of its features as I expected, and I never thought it would 
be. [Laughter and applause.] 


In the first place, a tax on tea and coffee seems to me not the 


ideal way of raising a revenue from a Republican standpoint. 
In some matters I believe the committee has pared too deep, I 
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do not understand upon what principle lead and zinc ore are 
placed on the dutiable list with high duties, and hides and coal 
and iron ore are placed upon the free list. 


And let me say that I do not understand that kind of Repub- | 


licanism which demands a prohibitive duty upon barley and 


hides and also free lumber and free iron ore. I do not under- | 
stand that kind of Republicanism which demands a duty of 12 | 
cents a pound on grease and dirt and 30 per cent of wool, and | 
then, on “ great economic principles,” demands free lumber. For | 


my part, I am willing to vote for full and adequate protection 
to the wool of Ohio and to the rice of Louisiana. I am willing, 
if I have an opportunity, to vote for an adequate tariff upon 
hides and upon coal, and I believe that there should be an ade- 
quate duty upon iron ore. 

My belief in the doctrine of protection is not bounded by the 
confines of my district, but extends through every part and por- 
tion of the United States.- [Applause on the Republican side.} 
I am not one of those protectionists who wish everything in my 
own district to be protected and regard with indifference the 
baring of the industries of all other districts to unlimited com- 
petition. Neither do I belong to that class of free traders who 
loudly demand free trade for the country at large and a pro- 
hibitive duty “for revenue” on peanuts, lumber, rice, or what- 
ever their own districts happen to produce. Neither am I will- 
ing that the industries of my own district should be left like 
the shorn lamb, defenseless against the storm of unlimited 


foreign competition, while other industries are amply protected. | 
I would give, if I had my way, a fair and equal share of pro- | 


tection to every industry in this country which is in need of it. 
My present criticism deals with the subject of iron ore. 


Under the Dingley law iron ore was subject to a duty of 40 | 


cents a ton, with a rebate on Cuban ore of 20 per cent, leaving 
a net duty of 32 cents a ton as against Cuba. The present bill 
removes that duty altogether. This is a serious matter to one 
of the great industries of my State. How serious it is thought 
to be may be seen from the fact that it is the only subject in 
relation to the tariff upon which the legislature of Michigan has 
seen fit to act. 

I hold in my hand a resolution passed by the legislature of 
lichigan calling upon their representatives in both Houses of 


Congress to use all honorable means to cause a restoration of | 


the duty upon iron ore. I will not take the time of the House to 
read it, but I will insert it in the Recorp. 

One of the principal reasons urged for placing iron ore on 
the free list is the assumed fact, based largely on some loose 
statements of Mr. Carnegie at the first conservation congress, 
that our supply of iron ore is approaching exhaustion. No 
greater mistake could be made. Instead of a scarcity of iron 
ore the amount known to exist in this country is so enormous 
as almost to stagger belief. A careful estimate, based upon 
examination, borings, and careful calculations made by the 
Geological Survey within the last two years, under the direction 
of Prof. C. W. Hayes, which is now in the hands of the printer 
and will soon be accessible to all, shows that the amount of iron 
ore known to exist in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 


and Minnesota alone aggregates the enormous amount of 276.- | 


000,000,000 tons. This estimate is confined to three States. It 
takes no account of the great bodies of ore in the South and 
in the Rocky Mountain regions. It does not include the ores 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Of course, much 
of this ore is too low in metallic iron to be commercially avail- 
able at the present time, but all of it included in this estimate 
contains at least 30 per cent of metallic iron. Ores of the 
same iron content are being used to-day in Germany, and all 
these ores will be used here later on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow me to inter- 
rupt him a moment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to suggest that the average 
run of the ore that is used in the Birmingham district is 33 
per cent in metallic iron. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. That is true. So I say from what 
we now know of the vast deposits of the South and West, that 


a mining engineer who would risk his professional reputation | 


upon the statement that there was in continental United States 
less than one thousand billion tons of iron ore capable of being 


used in time in the manufacture of iron would be a bold man | 


indeed. As I said before, owing to commercial conditions a 
very large portion of this ore is not at present commercially 
available. It is the part of wisdom to encourage the use of 
the low-grade ores as a mixture for the richer grades; but if 
we are at this time to put our ores into direct competition with 
the rich and inexpensive ores of Cuba, only the very best of our 





| high-grade ores can be used at all until the Cuban ores are 
exhausted. It is far wiser to conserve a portion of the higher 
grades by utilizing some of the lower grades. 

But this can not be done under a policy of unlimited foreign 
competition. That policy will lead to the exhaustion of all the 
high-grade ores, while the lower grades will remain untouched. 
The same principle applies to iron ore that applies to lumber. 

The district I represent comprises the entire northern penin- 
sula of Michigan. It contains all of the iron ore found or likely 
to be found within that State. Since the beginning of the industry 
there have been mined and sent to market from this district 
210,657,126 tons of iron ore. Its present known supply remain- 
ing is fixed by Professor Hayes in the statement that I have 
mentioned at 135,000,000,000 tons. Only some three hun- 
dred and odd million tons of this ore are at present commer 
cially available. Although we have beeen mining in that dis 
trict for more than half a century, the new discoveries have 
more than kept pace with the exhaustion. The amount of ore 
| commercially available now known to exist in that district is 
greater than at any previous time in its history. This is true 
of every large iron-producing district in the United States. 

Iron-ore mining began on the Marquette Range in the early 
fifties, and on all the Michigan ranges many years ago. 

The exhaustion of these ores seemed so remote that stable 





communities have grown up around the mines. This industry 
in my district alone supports more than 100,000 people. Their 
business is entirely dependent upon the mines, whether n 


nected with them directly or not. Thousands of miners own 
| their own little homes. They have generally received fair 
wages. They are a thrifty, hardy, industrious, law-abiding 
people. What they have saved has been invested, for the most 
part, in the towns where they live. The transfer of the iron-ore 
industry, in whole or in part, to Cuba or other foreign country 
would mean to them serious loss and in many cases financial 
ruin. The same is true of the mechanics and the smaller busi- 
ness men and the owners of real estate in these towns. Their 
living comes directly or indirectly from the mining business. It 
is for these people that I am primarily interested. The great 
| corporations, like the Steel Corporation, the Cambria, the 
Pennsylvania, and the concerns of that class, can all prote 
themselves by the purchase of Cuban mines. Some of them 
have done so already, and I have no doubt that all are trying 
to do so, and that all will succeed. They will not be seriously 
| hurt: but what of the little communities that have grown up 
about these mines? They are entitled to some consideration 
from the Republican Congress of the United States. [Ap- 
plause. | 

To them the subject of the tariff is a vital question. It has 
been urged by some, who have only a half knowledge of condi 
tions, that our mines are of such character that we can defy 
competition from all parts of the world. This is a mistake. 
None of the mines of Michigan are steam-shovel propositions. 
They are all deep mines. In some of them it is necessary to go 
down from 700 to 1,000 feet before the ore is encountered at all. 
Some of them are more than 2,000 feet in depth. To support the 
walls and roof of these mines great forests of timber are 
necessary, and this entails a great expense. 

Mr. William G. Mather, who testified before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and is a most competent and trustworthy, 
though interested, witness, fixes the 





Cost of mining in the entire Michigan district at _ $1. 3846 
Royalty 3309 


Transportation, rail and lake, to Lake Erie ports - ‘i 1, 2344 
Administration, expenses, commissions, etc — 7 . 1096 
a a A Tk ee 5 — 2.0695 


Making a total cost at Lake Erie ports of $3.0595 per ton. 

Judging from my own familiarity with this subject, I have no 
doubt as to the substantial correctness of these figures. 

Mr. Mather fixes the average freight rates from Lake Erie 


| : ; “ 

ports to the furnaces, where the ore is used, as follows: 

Pe T 

| Mahoning and Shenango Valley polnts__...-~~- 7 $0. 65 
Pittsburg and vicinity—_- L. Uo 
Other western Pennsylvania points 1. 25 
Points east of the Allegheny Mountains 1. 50 


; 
' 
I think these figures are not far from correct, though they 
|} may be a trifle higher than those prevailing during the year 
| 1908. This would make the cost at the furnaces as follows: 


Per ton 


Mahoning and Shenango Valley points._._._~- ‘ wiidbiccudiaiahgdain: eae 
illite sins eel catahieaithiacamath aia alia tliat rentettin ge 
Other western Pennsylvania points naieeesaneneanhinatis eee, 
Points east of the Allegheny Mountains...................... 4.56 
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Judge Gary, who testified before the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee, fixed the cost of the ore of the Steel Corporation which 
was mined from the ranges in Minnesota, as well as those in 
Michigan, at $2.88 at Lake Erie ports, or about 18 cents less 
than the Michigan ore cost. This is probably correct for his 
company, Which has unusual facilities for cheap mining, but it 
must be remembered that the ore from the Minnesota ranges is 
a little lower in quality than the Michigan ore, and that the 


freight is greater from the Minnesota mines than from the 
Michigan mines, so that the Michigan ores compete on equal 
terms with the Minnesota ores at Lake Erie ports and at east- 
ern points. 

rie ports at less 


money per ton than it can be delivered in 
Pittsburg. 


But the coke costs enough more at Chicago and Lake 
Krie ports than it does in Pittsburg to entirely make up for this 
difference, and perhaps a trifle more. 

And right here I wish to say a word about the item of “ de- 


preciation,” mentioned in the cost of iron ore in Judge Gary’s 
statement. On the first day of this debate the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson] asked if depreciation was a legitimate 
item in the cost of iron ore in addition to the royalty paid. To 
t] the gentleman from New York replied that he thought not. 
Both gentlemen, I think, misapprehended the facts 


With a very few exceptions no developed iron-ore mine in the 
Lake Supericr ever Nearly all of the 
leases are of explored but wild and undeveloped lands. Royalty 
fixed between the parties, to be paid by the lessee 
to the lessor as the value of the ore in the bed in the unde- 


, J 
region ba been I 


ased. 


is the price 








veloped land. The lessee assumes the burden of equipping the 
mine with machinery, houses for the employees, roads, and 
even railroads, and the development of the property. In this 
way unounts of money, frequently running into millions, 
ire « l. I have in mind at this moment a property upon 
the Mes at Coleraine, upon which the lessee has expended, 


if my recollection 


eight mi 


serves me right—and I think it over 
lions of dollars, and the property is not yet developed 
iently to permit the shipping of ore in any quantity. This 
great expenditure of money makes the ore available and greatly 
its value in the bed. It would be manifestly bad book- 
keeping to charge up to the first year’s product the expense of 
all this development which frequently extends over a series of 
vears. Just how much should be ciarged to each ton depends 
upon how much ore there is in the mine, and this can never be 
determined with absolute accuracy, but in such mines as those 
on the Mesaba it can be very closely approximated. 

It is the custom, therefore, of all mining companies in the 
Lake Superior with which I am familiar, to estimate 
as closely as can the proportion of this expense which 
should be charged to each ton of ore mined, and this is generally 

i 


does— 


Suli 


increases 


district, 


thor 
Loe} 


charg together with some other items under the term “ de- 
preciation ”’ as a part of the cost of production. If the estimate 
is fairly made, it is just as legitimate a charge as any of the rest 
of the mining expenses, because whenever the mine plays out 


or proves a failure, all of the money, practically, spent in equip- 


nie and development is gone. 
There is no subject upon which there is more misinformation 
than upon the character of the Mesaba mines in Minnesota. 


» represented as being all steam-shovel mines, I have 


heard the cost of mining actually stated to be as low as 6 cents 
per ton, Such figures were never correct in any step of develop- 
ment of even the most favorably situated of those mines. The 
ore in what is known as the “ steam-shovel mines” is overlaid 
with a heavy burden of drift running from 3 to 4 to 100 feet 


in depth. 
A large number of the Mesaba mines producing a great tonnage 
are not steam-shovel mines at all, but underground mines. 
However, the cost of mining in the Mesaba is much less than on 


The cost of the removal of this drift is very great. | 


the Vermilion or in Michigan. Judge Gary fixed it for the | 
entire output of his company at exactly 73 cents per ton. This | 


is the mining cost alone. 
offset by a cheaper freight rate 
higher average quality of ore. 

It is urged, however, that the iron-ore industry 
needs Neither the Committee on Ways and 
Means nor myself have obtained absolutely accurate figures as 
to the cost of Cuban ore laid down at Atlantic ports or at the 
different furnaces and mills of this country. Mr. Schwab, 
who owns large iron-ore mines in Cuba, was before the com- 
mittee and testified at considerable length and apparently with 
great frankness, but the committee, through inadvertence prob- 
ably, failed to question him on the subject of the exact cost 
of that ore, on which subject he could no doubt have given 
most satisfactory information. This is to be much regretted. 


from Michigan mines and a 


seriously 


no protection, 


This lower mining cost, however, is | 


| 
| 
| 


Of course ore can be delivered at Lake Michigan and Lake | 





Notwithstanding the lack of these figures, however, we are not 
at all at a loss for facts upon which to determine the need of 
protection for this great industry. Ever since the mines on 
the south shore of Cuba near Santiago were opened, the ore 
there produced has been shipped into this country and sold as 
far west as Pittsburg in competition with Lake Superior ores, 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the iron ore from Cuba 
is of a higher quality or better quality than the iron ore from 
the Mesaba Range? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. In some respects it is. The fact 
that Cuban ore can be sold at Pittsburg as cheap as Lake ores 
was brought very sharply to my attention by a personal experi- 
ence. Way back in the eighties, when the tariff on iron ore was 
75 cents a ton, with some other gentlemen, I was operating a 
small mine in the Marquette Range. It produced what was then 
regarded as a low-grade ore, running 56 per cent in metallic 
iron. It would now be regarded as a pretty high-grade mine. 
Our chief customer was the Carnegie Company, at Pittsburg; 
but they found that Cuban ore, which suited their purpose, 
could be obtained for less money than we could furnish it. Our 
ore was of a kind not needed at that time in the West; so we 
were compelled to throw up the property, and it remained idle 
for many years. 

From that day to this Cuban ore has been sold in this country 
as far west as Pittsburg in competition with domestic ore. But 
it may be asked, If this be true, why is it that competition has 
not been more injurious in the past? The question is most per- 
tinent, but the answer is easy. Cuba shipped to this country 
all the ore she could then produce, but that amounted to only 
500,000 or 600,000 tons per year. The greater part of this ore 
was absorbed by the furnaces east of the Alleghenies. 

The capacity of her mines was small, and, as you all know, 
governmental conditions in Cuba were not such at that time 
as to induce men to make new investments along speculative 


lines. But now the situation has entirely changed. Great 
discoveries of high-grade iron ore have been made on the 


northern coast of Cuba. These deposits are believed to be as 
large as those of the Mesaba Range. They are more cheaply 
mined and of greater value, ton for ton, than the Lake Superior 
ores, because of their high iron content and the small percentage 
of nickel they contain, which enhances the quality of the steel 
produced from them. 

Mr. Schwab, testifying before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, speaking of these deposits, said, and I wish to call your 
attention particularly to this testimony, for it is most valuable: 


There is a very large tonnage in sight. There is a peculiar condition 





that, to my mind, is going to make a radical change in the iron-ore 
situation. There has been discovered in Cuba within the last few 
years a very large deposit of ore. Indeed, some engineers estimate it 


quite as large as the Mesaba Range. It is of a different character, 


however, in that it is wet and needs drying before it can be transported. 


Then Mr. 


How would it compare with the ore in the Mesaba Range in quantity ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I say some engineers I have had on the property esti 
mate it to be about as large as the Mesaba Range. 

Mr. LoNGowortH. And in quality? 

Mr. Scirwan. The quality is a totally different proposition; in some 
respects very much better, in that the ore contains nickel; and steel 
made from that ore contains from 1 to 3 per cent nickel; and that, of 


LONGWORTH asked: 


course, adds much to its value for certain purposes. 

Mr. Loncwortu. At what figure can that ore be landed in Pittsburg 
to-day ? 

Mr. Scuwas. About the same as Lake ore. 


Mr. Schwab further testified that in his great plant at Beth!e- 
hem, Pa., he had ceased to use domestic ores and was usinz 
nothing but Cuban ore. The statement made by Mr. Schwab 
that Cuban ores to-day, when they pay a duty of 32 cents a ton, 


| can be laid down in Pittsburg as cheaply as Lake Superior ores 


ought to be trustworthy, because he is in the business of mining 
that ore himself and knows whereof he speaks. It ought to be 
peculiarly trustworthy, because it was a declaration against his 
own interest. He is a large owner of those ores, interested in 
introducing them into the United States without a duty. 

And it was to his interest to show that they could not com- 
pete with domestic ores, and yet his statement is that, paying 
the duty, they can compete with those ores as far west as 
Pittsburg. 

Now, Mr. Carnegie had something to say about this matter 
also. It was this: 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company has a mine of wealth in its ore in 
Cuba. They expect, and I believe they are going to make, a quality of 
steel so far superior to any made now, at a cost which no other ean 
reach except that enterprising young man, Schwab, of the Bethlehem 


Company, for he also has a mine in Cuba. They are going to make a 
great fortune out of their ore, 
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I wish to call your attention to some other evidence as to 
the character of those deposits. I have here a letter written 
by William Kelly, one of the leading mining men of northern 
Michigan, who is well known to a number of gentlemen in this 
House. He is a man of the highest character and one of the 
best mining experts in the country. Writing to me last Jan- 
uary, he said: 

I visited some of the mines in Cuba last year and saw one of the 
new deposits on the north shore. This is really an enormous ore body. 
The owners give out their estimate as 500,000,000 tons, but it is quite 
possible that the total amount may be nearly, if not quite, double that 
quantity. 

The ore is on the surface without cover, but supports a growth of 
pine of sufficient value probably to pay for loading the ore on the cars 
The haul to tidewater is only about 10 or 15 miles. There is no royalty 


to pay on this ore. It is of peculiar texture, being in the form of an | 


iron clay, and it will have to go through a sintering process, but which | 
is not very expensive. There are other deposits of the ime character 
one of which is being exploited and others, I understand, are not so 
well known. In any event, this ore is going to be used in the United 


States, but if the tariff is taken off it will displace a certain additional 
amount of Lake Superior ore, and so far as this goes it will reduce the 
work to be done and the money to be distributed in this district and 








the revenue of the Government to the advantage of the low-priced 
Spanish labor of Cuba and the profits of the owners of the properties 

Our properties belong to Cambria Steel Company, and the ore f 
Vulcan is shipped to Johnstown, VPa., to be smelted. Without the tariff 
it is probable the Cuban ore will be cheaper at that point than o 

If a reduction in the tariff on iron ore would result in a reduction 
in the cost of steel to consumers something might be said in its favor, | 
but this is not the result to be expected for the reason that the country 


must still depend largely on our own ores. The result, as I see it, 
that it will tend only to replace a reater amount of our own ore. 

if this be true, the present tariff on iron ore is simply a fair revenue 
proposition. 

Now, I want to cail your attention to a little more informa 
tion about these deposits, and this is contained in a document 
issued by the Geological Survey, No. 340 E, in which, upon 


oo 


page 22, they go on to state that these ore bodies are operated | 


under concessions from the Cuban Government; that the price 
paid, not as a royalty, mind you, but for the land, is $2.86 per 
hectare, equivalent to 2.47 acres; that is, the Pennsylvan 
Steel Company and Mr. Schwab, who have obtained these larg 
concessions there, paid just a trifle more than a dollar an acre 
for the land. Well might Mr. Carnegie say that they have a 
great fortune in their ore mines in Cuba. “ It is the best thing 
that we have.” 

Mr. SLEMP. I just want you to read a statement about the 
annual taxes. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, there are no annual taxes upon | 


these lands since 1901. They do not even tax them. They 
stopped taxing them in 1901. 


Now, I hold in my hand a statement made by the Director | 
of the Geological Survey. In speaking of these ores he says | 
they run from 35 to 65 per cent, and that those being mined | 


run from 50 to 60 per cent, which is as high in ore as our Lake 
Superior ore; nearer to the water than our ore, with lower 
freight charges, 

A concern over here in Baltimore which is using these ores, 
states that the cost of transportation from Cuba to Baltimore 
is 85 cents a ton, and that the mining cost, when the mines are 
undeveloped, is about 75 cents, making $1.60, and, with the 
duty, $1.92 at Baltimore. 

Mr. Mather, in spernking about this matter, also expressed 
the opinion that Cuban ores could be laid down in Pittsburg as 
cheaply as the Lake Superior ores. Well, there is no question 
about that fact,.gentlemen, for they are doing it now, and have 
been doing it for twenty years. The reason that this competi- 
tion has not been disastrous to our district is because in the 


past they were able to mine so small a quantity of ore. But, as | 


Mr. Schwab well stated, we are now on the eve of a new era. 
The deposits on the northern shore of Cuba areas large as those 
in the Mesaba Range. In 1907 the Mesaba Range mined and 
sent to market 27,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

There is no reason why the mines of Cuba can not within a 
few years send as large a product to the United States. It is 
this situation which alarms not only the producers of domestic 
ores, but the people who are dependent upon that industry, 
directly or indirectly, and which calls loudly for protection. 
The manufacturer of iron and steel in this country has had only 
to compete with the labor of Germany and England, the highest 
paid labor in Europe; but the producer of ore pays his labor 
$2.47 a day, and has to compete with the labor of Cuba and 
Spain, the cheapest labor in the world outside the Orient. 

But it has been urged against the tariff on iron ore that the 
ore properties in this country are owned by large corporations; 
that many of them were obtained for a song, and by combina- 
tion the owners have forced the price of ore up so high that fee 
holders in recent years have been enabled to obtain an unreason- 


able royalty for them, to maintain which unreasonable royalty | 


they desire protection. 


It has been freely asserted that the Mesaba ores are practi 
cally all owned by the United States Steel Corporation. The 
fact is that that company controls less than one-half of such 
ores. It is also assumed by some that the lands leased from the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, known as the “ Hill lands,” 
and for which a royalty of 85 ceuts a ton is paid, constitute the 
greater part of their holdings. They constitute, relatively, a 
very small part of such holdings, probably not over one-fifth. 
For the great bulk of their holdings a much lower royalty is 
paid. 

Very few of the ores in the Michigan-Minnesota, Lake Su 
perior district are owned by any large corporation, with, the 
exception of those owned by the Great Northern Railroad or a 
subsidiary company thereof, which has leased them to the 
United States Steel Corporation. Nearly all of these ores are 


i al 


| owned by private individuals and are leased to the great cor- 
porations under leases running for twenty or thirty years, oc- 
casionally for a little longer period. All of these leases which I 
have ever seen, and I have seen very many of them during v 
practice as a lawyer in that region, contain a provision permit- 





ting the lessee on notice of thirty or SIXty days to throw up the 
l In a period of depression, when the demand does not 
justify the working of all the mines, fee owners who desire t 
mines operated usually make concessions in the rate of royalty, 
and in many instances where they are unwilling to mak« } 
concessions as the lessees deem reasonable, the latter al l 
the lease under the right reserved so to do. In 
loss occurring from the existence of business ression 
changed conditions, such as w d be brought about by ’ 
tire abolition of the tariff on iron ore, would be bor y 
the laborer, second by the fee owne nd if all had not b bh. 
sorbed in this manner, then what is left by the lessee, Of S 
the latter would suffer severely in any event by ny general-d 
pression of business, but it must not be thought for a moment 
that the mining corporation will bear the entire loss caused by : 
reduction of the tariff. It will be passed on to labor and the fe 
If the manufacturer of iron and steel needs protection. the 
producer of iron ore needs it doubly. Do not be deceived. my 
Republican friends, by reasoning from past condi . ; 
| have been entirely revolutionized. Cuba can Ol ‘ with 
Lake Superior ores on more than even terms at Pittsburg Ri 
| move the duty and she will ship her ore into the Mahoning and 
| Shenango valleys. 
| As I said before, the great co1 = } et the 
| selves by the purchase of Cuban 1 But what of the 
little communities built up around the mines at the head of 
Lake Superior? 
It was stated by the gentleman from New York, the ebair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, in his one! , 
| speech upon the subject, that there had been a great advance 
| the rate of royalties paid during tl st twelve years, d tl 
much of the demand for protection to iron ore came from the 
| fee owners, who did not wish to e the extravagant rovalties F 


| to-day lessened. If he himself did not draw the infer » 9 
least others drew it that this advance which was claimed to 
have taken place had been brought about by a coml 

|} among the great corporations. All this is entirely 


| The gentleman from New York quoted Judge Gary 3 ] , 
stated that twelve years ago the roy es paid e but 10 


cents a ton. 
| I was surprised at such a statement from Judge Gary. After 


the gentleman made his speech I read the testimony of Judg:s 
| Gary as published by the Ways and Means Committee from end 
to end, and there is not a single word to that effect , m 
did Judge Gary testify upon that subject at all ] t] 
man from New York was mistaken as to his source i rl 
tion. He drew a conclusion from something that ; said 
by Mr. Schwab. I wish to call your attention a | to | 
testimony. 

Some of you remember that on May 15, 1899, Mr. Schwab 
wrote a somewhat famous letter, in w h |] tated that t 
Carnegie Steel Company could make rails at Pittsbu ess, 
than $12 a ton. Of course when he was before the ¢ 
on Ways and Means, his attention was lled to th 
was read to him, and he was questioned in regard to it, and 


this is one of the things he said: 


I want to explain the motive of that letter. The 
at Mr. Frick’s solicitation It was at at > when vas 
| dispose of the Carnegie Company, and it was also written in 
mistic vein for the same reason. If you will ir that in ! 


| ing the letter, you will perhaps understand it beit: 


It was, therefore, simply the seller of property “ puffing” that 
which he had to sell. Mr. Schwab testified that the Carne 
| Company could not at that time manufacture steel rails at $12, 
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that the $12 only included the mill cost; but he said that as 
to mill cost, excluding all other costs, it was correct. By that 
statement he set himself the task of bringing the mill cost of 
steel rails within the $12; and in testifying on that subject he 


ing our ores at that time in the Northwest. We started 


dustrious, skillful men, who only asked the privilege of 
working, were denied it, and it became necessary for chari- 
table people in otter sections to send in provisions and 


| clothing by the carload to prevent suffering and starvation. 


to buy them, but we were purchasing and leasing ores, as people 
familiar with the trade will recollect, at 10 and 15 cents. 

Now, commenting on this testimony, the following colloquy | 

occurred between the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hii] 


and Mr. Carnegie: 


Mr l1n.. Mr. Schwab started with tron ore, and said that at that 


tin when he made those figures, you were paying a royalty of 10 
1 15 cents a ton, and that now the ere costs $1. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Excuse me, Mr. Hill Mr. Carnegie told the committe; 
the cost of fron ore to a private miner of ore in Pittsburg. The roy- 





alties on the steel ore we have sold, and there were hundreds of millions 
of tons, and it was 20 cents a ton, and that is the cost to-day to the 
United States iy on that ore, and it is in perpetuity. 


Steel Compal 


Again, referring to the same subject, he said that Mr. Schwab | 
told him [Carnegie] that when he testified before the committee | 


he was not speaking for any steel mill, but that he got this 
information to the 10 or 15 cents from a private producer 
of ore in Pittsburg. And Mr. Carnegie then continued, as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, upon the ore the United States Steel Company is 


1 


f lting to-day to make a ton of rails in Pittsburg they pay royalties 
in perpetuity of 20 cents a ton 

But there was something as to the cost of that ore that Mr. 
Carnegie forgot to state. He did not tell the committee the real 
fact, that the Steel Corporation, in addition to that 20 cents a 
ton, paid large bonuses for every lease they obtained, and paid 
to the Carnegie Company sums running into the hundreds of 
millions ef dellars for that very ore. 

So you will see that the real cost of this ore was very much 
greater than 20 cents per ton. The simple truth about this 
whole matter of an advance in the cost of ore and royalties is 
that in boom years royalties have always been high, while in 
years of depression they have always been low. As long ago 
as the early eighties 75 cents was not infrequently paid as a 
reyalty on iron ore, and this price, and even $1, was paid 
for ore on the Mesaba before the advent of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

4 fair way to get at this question would be to look at the 
prices of iron ore. I hold in my hand a statement made from 
the figures obtained from the records of a large mining com- 
pany -at Cleveland, going back to 1857, and giving the average 
price each year, up to 1908. I will not delay the committee 


to read all these figures, but call attention to a few, which show | 
that the tendency in the price of ore during long periods of time | 


has been steadily downward, instead of there having been | 


any great advance made because of any combination, or 
otherwise. 


In 1857 ore sold at Cleveland for $8; in 1866 it had risen to | 


$10.50: in 1873 to $12.17. From then it ran down to 1878, when 
it reached $5.87, rose in 1880 to $9.24, and then ran steadily 
downward until in the year 1898, the year upon which Mr. 
Schwab based his figures of a $12 steel rail, it reached the 
abnormally low price of $1.75, and then rose two years later 
to $4, and last year sold at $3.69. It will thus be seen that, 
taking long periods of time, the tendency of the price of ore has 
been steadily downward. It is true that from the low point in 
i898 the price of royalties and ore has risen, and God be thanked 
that it is true. 

I listened to that part of the testimony of Mr. Carnegie be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means, where he said that it 
had been his custom whenever the demand fell off to lower the 
price and meet the situation in that way, with a great deal of 
interest. During the nineties he did sell steel rails in Pitts- 
burg at $17.92 a ton. I listened with great interest to that 
statement, because I remember too well at what price in poverty 
‘and suffering in the Lake Superior region that result was ob- 
tained: To use his own phrase, that “pawky chiel,” the laird 
of Skibo did not pay that price himself. There were many 
small mining companies in the Lake Superior region at that 
time, some not too strong financially, and by playing one against 
the other he forced down the price of ore, cent by cent, to the 
lowest point in its history. 

The mining companies, so far as they could, recouped them- 
selves, as they always will, by forcing down the price of labor 
until able-bodied, skillful miners were working in the Lake 
Superior mines at $1 a day. Even that did not meet the 
situation. In the paralysis of business at that time, evcn at 
the lowest wages, thousands of men in my district, honest, in- 





Such was the price our Lake Superior region paid for $18 steel 
rails. 

God grant that through a well-meaning errof of judgment of 
this House, or the other, in dealing with the tariff on iron ore, 
we may never be again called upon to pay that price in the 
degradation of our labor and the suffering of our people. 
[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

I append the following papers and tables referred to: 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
Lansing, March 26, 1909. 
Hon. H. O. Youna, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am directed by the senate to transmit to you the in- 
closed resolution, adopted by the senate on Wednesday, March 24. 
Very respectfully, 
E. V. CHILSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Senate resolution 78. 


Whereas there is at present, and has been since November, 1907, a 
it depression in the iron-ore market, which has resulted in prac- 
tically closing the iron mines of Michigan; and 

Whereas the operators of the iron mines will gladly operate their 
mit if they can do so without absolute loss, and are at present em- 
loying a small ferce of married men, so that men with families may be 
buy the necessaries of life for their families; and 
reas if the duty is removed from iron ore and the ores of foreign 
‘ ntries are admitted free into the United States the loss will fall 
upon the men now engaged in fron mining: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That all Members of Congress from this State, and also our United 
States Senators, are respectfully requested to use all honorable means 
to have the tariff or duty on iron ore maintained as at present: And be 


it further 










Resoived, That the secretary of the senate be instructed to forward 
to each Member of Congress and United States Senator from Michigan 
a copy of these resolutions. 


Prices or tron ore at Cleveland, Ohio, from 1857 to 1908, taken from the 
records kept by the Cleveland Iron Mining Company. 
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Mr. FINLEY. 


Statement showing shipments of Lake Superior i 


Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration is 
entitled “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 





| Comparative 


act for the 


age industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
The title of the bill should, properly speaking, state its pur- 


pore. 


Dingley tariff law, passed 


enue to meet the expenses of the Government. 


| Roosevelt administratio 
The condition that confronts the country to-day is that the 
in 1897, does not raise sufficient rev- 
The appropria- Serene wn eneeecese=-- 
MEER oc ccce 


tions made at 
mous total 


March 4, 


From customs__-—- 
From internal revenue cade 
From sales of public land_- 
From miscellaneous 


NEE scion ‘a 


From postal revenues 


Total revenue receipts, 
past fiscal year____- 


So that there is a difference in the receipts for the past fiscal 


year and the estimated receipts for the present fiscal year. | the score of economy. It is true that the country 
From the amount appropriated certain deductions are to be | years older, but on the score of economy and expend 
made. It is evident, however, that by the end of the present | this much older. If this increased expend ture con 
year there will be a deficiency of between one hundred and fifty | the future as it has during the period mentioned, 
and one hundred and sixty millions of dollars, so that the bill | short when the people cf the United States will be 


under consideration should properly be one to provide revenue. 


Revenue is 
ment, 


necessary to 


In this connection it may not be out of place to remark that 
government by the Republican party in this country is the most 
extravagant proposition ever confronting any people. 
benefit of those who may be disposed to doubt this statement, I 
taken from the remarks of the Hon. 


give the following table, 


LEonIDAS F’. LIVINGSTON, made in the House of Representatives 
March 4, 1909. 


the last session of Congress 
of $1,044,014,298.238. 
for the next fiscal year, as stated by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in his speech delivered in the House 
1909, is $825,340,712. 
than the receipts amounted to in the past fiscal year. 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury gives the receipts for the 
year ended June 30, 1908, as follows: 








aggregate the enor- 
estimated revenue 
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to be $3,214,993,198.98. 
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the proper conduct of any govern- 
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Payne bill is the question, Will the bill provide 
to meet the expenses of the Government? To 
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The Dingiey law was primarily intended for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. Little or no consideration was given to the 
consumers in framing the bill. It is stated on good authority 
that many of the schedules in the Dingley law were intentionally 
placed too high for the purpose of furnishing a basis on which 
future reciprocity treaties with other countries might be framed. 
Iilowever this may be, it is true that in many of the schedules 
this law has been found too high, and in many other schedules 


it has been found prohibitive. This is particularly true of the 


steel schedule. Carrying this line of thought one step further, 
it may be said that the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in all the years that have followed since 
the passage of the Dingley law in 1897 has stood as a bulwark 


against reciprocity treaties with other countries and all the 
| 


Pe 


re made by the late President McKinley to make reci- 
procity treaties with other countries, and to this end a number 


CLOTLs Wwe 


sioner, Mr. Kasson, appointed by him. On one occasion in the 
House I remember asking the present chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee some questions in reference to these 


treaties, why none of the treaties found favor with him. 

He stated, in answer to my questions, that these treaties 
were “jug handled.”” No doubt he understands what this term 
implies. His position has been one of opposition to any re- 
duction in the schedules of the Dingley law. Able and honest, 
as I cheerfully concede him to be, I may state that his action 
during the past twelve years on this question has been in ac- 
cord with that of bis party. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in his report on the pending bill, states that 
during the time the Dingley law has been in existence it 
has produced a surplus of $25,411,929. In order to arrive at 
this remarkable conclusion, he deducts the sum of $99,143,- 
479, the amount of the postal deficit during this period; that is, 
during this period the postal service has cost this amount more 
than the postal revenues amounted to. He also deducts $50,- 
000,000 paid on the Panama Canal out of the Treasury of the 
United States. The two items together amount to a total de- 
duction of $150,000,000. 

I would like to inquire, Since when has the postal service of 
he United States not been a necessary and legitimate depart- 






1} 


it 


{ 

n of the Government, to be considered in calculating the 
revenues and expenditures of the Government for all practical 
purposes? Long ago there was an antiquated idea that the 
postal service should be self-supporting. This theory was 
founded in primeval ignorance, and never on any logical basis. 
if it had any foundation originally, it was in the minds of those 
who were entirely uninformed as to the necessity and purposes 
of a postal service and the benefits derived therefrom by the 
whole pe yple. 

It would be as legitimate to take the expenditures for the 
support of the War and Navy departments during the past 
twelve years and to deduct this amount from the total expendi- 
tures in order to strike a balance in favor of the Dingley law 
as it is to do what has been done in the majority report on the 
pending bill. 

In this connection I wish to say that every dollar expended 
by the Government in extending and promoting the efficiency 
of the postal service and in paying the postal employees proper 
compensation yields a larger dividend to the Government, direct 
and indirect, than a dollar spent in any other way. 

The one hindrance in developing the oldest, and in point of 
natural resources the greatest, country in the world—China— 
is a lack of postal facilities and communication with the outside 
world. A country with a larger area of tillable land than any 
in the world, with a larger number of great rivers. with as 
much or more water power, with probably more deposits of coal 
and iron than any country in the world, and with a supply of 
labor in numbers, practically speaking, equal to that of the 
balance of the world together, lags behind in the race of 
progress, mental, moral, and industrial, largely for the want 
of suitable postal facilities. When the development of China 
is complete, a New Zealander may possibly view the ruins of 
London Bridge. 

In the struggle for supremacy amongst nations this country 
has nothing to fear from Japan, but to my mind the final con- 
test for industrial supremacy amongst the nations of the world 
will be fought out between the captains of industry in the 
United States and those in China. This, however, is a digres- 
sion, and I appreciate the patience of the committee. 

The time has come when the Republican party, in control of 
the Government, as it has been since March 4, 1897, is met face 
to face with a deficiency, one so large that it can not be 
laughed down, and so serious that under existing conditions 





and a continuation of the Dingley law it must be considered 
permanent. 

This year the expenses of the Government will exceed the 
revenues by more than $150,000,000, so that the Republican 
party must of necessity make an effort to do something to in- 
crease the revenue. They have a solemn declaration in the 
platform of the party in favor of tariff revision. Tariff re- 
vision, as properly understood, means a revision downward, but 
to the mind of one of the old guard, a veteran and stand-pat 
Republican, it means generally a revision upward. Will the 
bill under consideration raise the additional and needed reve- 
nue? Candidly speaking, I do not think so, for the reason that 


| the Dingley law. framed as it was on a high protective basis 
| and to a large extent on a prohibitive basis, has failed to do so. 
efforts to lower the duties imposed by the Dingley law. Many | 


The present bill, as I understand it, imposes a tax on con- 
sumers of something like 14 per cent more than the Dingley law. 


| If this be true, and no one has convincingly disputed the propo- 
of such treaties were negotiated, as I recollect, by the commis- | Sition, the Payne bill will result in a larger deficit than has the 


Dingley law. 

The title of the bill further states the purpose to be “to 
equalize duties and encourage industries of the United States.” 
This phrase sounds well, and, taken in connection with what 
precedes in the title, is calculated to strike one favorably. Does 
the pending bill equalize duties? If it does not there is no 
necessity to consider whether or not the bill will encourage the 
industries of the United States. 

The trouble with the Republican party in framing tariff bills 
is that they have never counted the farmer and consumers in 
this country among those engaged in and interested in the in- 
dustries of the United States. The truth of the matter is, if the 
American farmer had not proven himself to be the most indus- 
rious of all the classes engaged in industry he would have gone 
to the wall long ago. He has managed to live in spite of the 
Dingley law, notwithstanding the fact that he sells his products 
in an open market and buys in a highly protected one. There 
is little or no tariff on anything the farmer of the United States 


| has to sell. On all that he buys he is compelled to pay on an 
5 J pay 


average something like 45 per cent. 

Many years ago a Republican beneficiary of Republican tariff 
laws made the statement that “the tariff is the mother of 
trusts.” Great merriment was made of this statement at the 
time. Results have shown, however, that the statement is true. 
The Dingley law enables its beneficiaries to unjustly extort from 
the consumer more than a billion dollars annually. The exact 
amount can not be ascertained. The total production of this 
country is supposed to be twelve to fourteen billion dollars an- 
nually. Producers and consumers in this country are inter- 
ested in taxation. Included in this class are the farmers, labor- 
ers, mechanics, and manufacturers. After the home market is 
supplied they must sell their surplus in a foreign market, reduce 
their production, or go out of business. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture estimates the value of all products of 1908 at $7,778,- 
000,000. Value of corn crop, $1,615,000,000; hay, $621,000,000; 
wheat, $620,000,000; barley, $86,000,000; rye, $22,000,000; rice, 
$18,000,000; potatoes, $190,000,000; sugar beets, $21,500,000; 
sugar-eane molasses and sirup, $34,000,000; tobacco, $70,000,000 ; 
value of cotton crop, 1907, $709,956,011. 

It is an interesting fact that the total value of the cotton crop 
and cotton seed in South Carolina in 1907 equals the value of 
the tobacco crop in the United States. 

Total value of agricultural exports, 1908_.....-_____ $1, 017, 000, 000 
Cotton exported in 1908 438, 000, 000 
eee 46 Be BRUNE, n.d ected ditiinnem 214, 000, 000 
en a IN i cencis isiniedi cabbie sich chdadccitdindssheeteltintivition 196, 000, 000 


England to a large extent controls the manufacture of cotton 
for the reason that she places her manufacturers in position 
to compete in the cotton-goods trade of the world. In England 
a cotton mill may be built at a cost of from $13 to $15 per 
spindle. In the United States the same mill will cost, approxi- 
mately, $20 per spindle. The Dingley law and the Payne bill 
have the same provision, imposing a tariff of 30 per cent on 
ecotton-mill machinery, and it costs, approximately speaking, 
80 per cent more to build a cotton mill in the United States 
than it does to build a mill in England. With this increase of 
cost of plant, the American manufacturer must make a greater 
profit on each pound of cotton manufactured than the English 
manufacturers make in, order to compete. This effectually 
handicaps the American manufacturer in competition for the 
cotton-goods trade of the world. 

The manufacturer, and this includes the laborer, like the 
farmer, must sell his surplus in foreign markets. The rates 
of the Dingley tariff law are so high—and the Payne tariff bill 





is framed even higher—that other nations can not trade with 
uS On any reasonable basis. Not being able to sell their prod- 
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ucts to us, they can not and will not purchase from us to any 
large extent except in the matter of raw material, like grain, 
cotton, and so forth. At this time less than 4 per cent of manu- 
factured articles consumed in this country are imported. 

A reasonable tariff law would greatly increase the sale of 
American products. The manufacturers of cotton suffer more 
on this account than any other class, in my judgment. There 
is no reason why the cotton-goods trade of the world should not 


be monopolized by the United States, except that the Dingley 
law makes it impossible for us to do so. In the history of the 
Republic the tariff question has always been a most important 
one. Some people may have forgotten that at one time Calhoun 


was a protectionist and Webster a free trader. Clay was always 
a protectionist. 
The time came when Calhoun and Webster changed positions 


The proper settlement of this question should be from a na 
tional standpoint. General Hancock was defeated for the Presi 
dency largely for the reason that he stated that the tariff qu 

tion was a local issue. The contention of local interests in th 


consideration of this bill for recognition and consideration to 
some extent proves Hancock’s statement to be true. The prope 
basis for a tariff law is one for revenue, If there be an indus 


try in this country capable of supplying 50 per cent of the 
demand for that particular article, if a tariff of 100 per cent be 
placed on that article, then it must be that the consumer of this 
article pays approximately $2 for what he paid $1 before the 
tax was levied. At page 5290 of hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Theodore Justice, a man _ evidently 
handicapped by profound ignorance and a disregard of the facts 
announces the policy of the Democratic party, dominated and 
controlled by Southern representatives, to be one in favor of 
free raw material for the manufacturer. I denounce this state 
ment as false. The Democratic party has never stood for this 
proposition. Individuals in the party may have taken this posi 
tion. The truth is that the doctrine of free raw material for the 
manufacturer is the preachment of the New England prote 
tionist. He wants free hides, protection for his shoes; free 
coal and iron ore, with protection for iron and steel; free lum 
ber, and high protection on the manufactures of lumber. He 
wants free labor and high protection on the products of labor, 
without dividing the benefits of protection with labor, and, gen 
erally, free raw material and a protective tariff for everythi 
that he does manufacture. 

Under the policy that has been pursued by the National Goy- 
ernment in raising revenue for more than a hundred years, by 
Democrats and Republicans, free trade and the discontinuance 
of custom-houses is an impossibility. In England, Germany, 
France, and other countries of Europe, much older than ours 
in point of development, a large part of,the national revenue 
is raised from property and incomes. Great Britain raises 
annually $162,000,000 by an income tax. About one-fourth of 
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| posing a tax ranging anywhere from 1 


this is derived from real-estate incomes, the other three- | 


fourths from other sources. The British law reaches all in- 
comes from $600 a year and upward, and is a straight 5 per 
cent rate. The German law is a graduated. tax, ranging from 
1 to 4 per cent, as I understand. There should be a graduated 
income tax in this country. But the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared the income-tax provision of the Wilson bill unconstitu 
tional. To a certain extent this is a fact. But it is true, as 
believed by many lawyers in this country, that a proper income 
tax, one that will stand the test, can be framed. Whether this 


eents per pound on coffee. I will 
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proposed 


The Bureau of Manufactures states that 


Brazil impose an export tax on ¢ Yao 


in Brazil, there is a duty of 5 cents 


to this tax a duty of 73 cents per 100 
According to the decree of Septeml 


| 20 per cent ad valorem is to be 


be true or not, the personnel of the court has been changed to | 


some extent since the income-tax decision was rendered; and, 


even if that were not true, the court has been known to reverse | 


itself on proper occasion. Notably was this done in the 
legal-tender decisions. Sections 34 to 38 in the bill under con- 
sideration provide for an inheritance tax. It is expected that 
this will yield $20,000,000. These sections of the bill are pat- 
terned after the inheritance-tax law of New York State. 

I apprehend that this law will give great dissatisfaction. 
The majority of the States have such laws already. An in- 
heritance tax more properly belongs to a State than it does to 
the National Government. Estates of deceased persons are ad 
ministered in the courts of the States. An income tax by the 
National Government is preferable to an inheritance tax, and 
properly framed will raise a great deal more revenue. I sup 
pose the reason the Republican party is in favor of an inher 
itance tax is that dead men can not vote, and they are afraid 
of an income tax, because of the votes and influence of those 
who would be called upon to pay the tax. The position of the 
Democratic party is that the tariff should be for revenue, and 
that in framing a tariff bill an effort should be made to equalize 
and distribute the benefits and burdens of the tax. The bene 
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burden to a greater or less extent as the same may be levied 
wisely or unwisely. The interests of all the people in this 
country in the aggregate should be considered in framing ;¢ 
tariff law. It seems that the Republican party will never 
understand this proposition, 

The Government has no right to tax any section of the country 
or Class of citizens for the benefit of another section or class. 


i 


If there is any class of citizens entitled to the highest con- | 


sideration in framing a tariff law, it is those engaged in agri 
culture, I have not time to discuss this proposition fully, but 
it is true that every great country. has had its rise to power 
marked by the advance of those engaged in agriculture, and in 


every country where agriculture has declined the prowess of 
that country has declined accordingly. sut it may be argued 
that England is an exception to this rule. I answer, “ No;” 
that the progress of agriculture, not only in England but 
throughout her possessions, is to be taken into account. When 


this is done my statement holds good. So that any tariff law 
that does not take into consideration the farmers of this country 
and the consumers generally is wrong in principle. 

The present industria] depression is caused by the Dingley 
law. This law has failed to furnish the needed revenue for the 
Government, and under its operations the consumer has been 
robbed to the extent of billions of dollars. This money has gone 
into the coffers of trusts and combinations and has rendered 
them so powerful that to-day the business of the country is, 
practically speaking, in the hands of those who are the chief 
beneficiaries of the protective System. The condition that con- 
fronts us now is, Shall we reform the Dingley law to a revenue 
basis or issue bonds to make up the deficiency ? 


The pending bill contemplates a deficiency. Provision is 


nade in section 40 for the issue of $250,000,000 of short-term | 


I 

bonds or certificates of indebtedness. Under the operations of 
the Dingley law thousands of mat ufacturing plants within the 
past two years have been closed down. Iron and coal] mines by 


the hundred are no longer operated. More than three millions | 


of workmen have been deprived of work. Consumption has been 
curtailed to the extent of billions of dollars. This business de- 
pression is chargeable solely to the Republican party, and the 
airguinent that the bill under consideration will better condi- 
tions and relieve the depression is, in my opinion, nonsense. 
There can be no doubt that the trouble with the law is that the 
duties are too high. Now, when the pending bill proposes to 


make the duties even higher, how can relief be expe ted? The 
only people who should be satisfied are the stand-pat Repub- 
licans. This bill satisfies them, because it is a revision up- 
ward. It is claimed by the advocates of the bill. “Oh, we have 
reduced schedules on steel and iron by 50 per cent.” This 


schedule is a fraud. The iron ore, iron, steel, woolen, and sugar 
schedules in the Payne bill illustrate what is intended by the 
phrase ‘‘and for other purposes ” in the title of the bill. Iron 
ore under the Dingley law is taxed 40 cents per ton. In para- 
graph 59832 of the pending bill it is placed on the free list. There 
must be a reason for this. During the year 1907 we imported 
1,096,717 tons of iron ore, valued at 93,560,449. 

The revenue paid the Government amounted to $392,488.72. 
Of the total ore shipped into this country, Cuba furnished 
584.670 tons. There is a belief in some quarters that the steel] 
trust controls largely the iron-ore deposits in Cuba. Take this 
proposition in connection with the iron and steel schedules in 
the pending bill, and the conclusion is easy that the steel trust 
Will be the beneficiary to the extent of 40 cents per ton on all 


iron ores imported by it into this country. The question may | 


be asked, How is it possible to ship iron ore from Cuba, Russia. 
and elsewhere at prices mentioned? As I understand it, to a 
large extent the ore comes ag ballast and costs very little for 
shipping charges. Under the Dingley law pig iron is taxed $4 
per ton; under the Payne bill, $2.50 per ton. Steel rails under 


the Dingley law are taxed $7.84 per ton; under the pending bill, | 


$3.92 per ton. These two items, comparatively speaking, repre- 
sent the cut in steel and iron. Both schedules are practically 
prohibitive. Why pig iron and steel rails should be taxed and 
iron ore placed on the free list is more than I can understand. 
There is no necessity, from an industria] Standpoint, for a tax 
on either. In 1907 we exported steel rails to the value of 
$5,354,241. In this connection, I think it Shameful that the 


American Economist, the organ of the protectionists, reproduces | 


with its approval an article from the Philadelphia Inquirer at- 
tacking Andrew Carnegie in its issue of March 19. 

The article is headed “ Mr. Carnegie as a nuisance.” Accord- 
ing to this organ, Mr. Carnegie is now a free trader. If there is 
any one man in the world who should know all about the steel 
and iron industry it is Andrew Carnegie. Starting in life a poor 
boy, he achieved the greatest prominence in the steel and iron 
industry not only in this country, but in the world. He accumu- 


ee 
| lated more than $200,000,000 in this business. He has been the 
| largest individual beneficiary of a tariff on steel and iron. Now, 
because his intelligence and honesty prompts him to tell the 
truth by stating, as he has stated in the hearings before the 
| Ways and Means Committee, that the steel industry in this 
country does not need a protective tariff, he is denounced by the 
| organ of the protectionists. It has come to pass that if a man 
is honest and tells the truth, in the eyes of the stand-pat Repub- 
| licans he should be indicted and convicted on the charge of 
being “‘a national nuisance.” 
| About 8,000,000 tons of sugar are annually consumed in the 
United States. The total amount produced in the United States 
is considerably less than one-half of this amount. In 1907 the 
total importation, including Sugar, molasses, and sirup refined, 
were valued at $92,681,977.21: the duty collected, $60,284,059.14. 
It is claimed that sugar paid in one year $52,232,041. Market 


Daas de ae 

prices of sugar wholesale in 1908 were in London $2.70 per 100 
pounds, and in New York $4.96 per 100 pounds. The tariff rep- 
resents the difference in prices between the two markets. The 
| Ainerican sugar trust controls the price of sugar in the United 
| States, and the tariff enables them to do this. The profits of 
the trust are enormous. How much, the public is not per- 
mitted to know. It is stated on good authority that their profits 
annually are over 20 per cent. The tariff on sugar should be 
reduced, and particularly is this true of refined sugars, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I will ask the gentleman 
what is the duty on refined sugar? 

Mr. FINLEY. I belieye—— 
| Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina (continuing). One dollar 
| and ninety-five cents a hundred pounds, is it not? 
| Mr. FINLEY. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Did I understand the 

| gentleman to Say that the average price of sugar in this country 
is $2 a hundred in excess of the average price in London? 

| Mr. FINLEY. Well, it is approximately that; that is, the 

wholesale price. 

| Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. This bill reduces the duty 
on refined sugar 5 cents a hundred pounds, does it not? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; a reduction so small that the trust will 
never feel it, and the people will not be benefited by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. In other words, if the 
people were benefited by it, a man would have to buy 100 pounds 
of sugar in order to make 5 cents, 

One other question: What does the sugar trust get in this 
bill in the way of raw sugar? 

Mr. FINLEY. From the Hawaiian Islands it has come in 
free for a long time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. That has always been 
free. Under this bill they will get sugar from the Philippine 
Islands, up to 300,000 tons a year, free of duty. 

Mr. FINLEY. ‘That is my understanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And in addition they will 
get what comes in from Cuba, 700,000 or 800,000 tons a year, 
with a reduced duty? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It comes in at 80 per cent of other 
duties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Yes; a reduction of 20 
per cent of other duty. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is true. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that for every 
dollar raised by the bill under consideration, five to six dollars 
Will go into the coffers of the trusts and combinations. 

The free list provided in the pending bill is an unfair one and 
is framed in the interests of the trusts. Paragraph 497 places 
binding twine on the free list. I am not criticising this pro- 
vision. I think binding twine should be on the free list. but why 
not place bagging and ties for cotton on the free list? The 
wisdom and fairness of this can not be disputed. Paragraph 
| 300 places a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard on bag- 
ging for cotton. On the crop of 1908 this amounts to a tax of 
| nearly $500,000. Of this amount only $73,851.73 went into the 
Treasury of the United States, and approximately $325,000 was 
paid by the cotton farmers as tribute to the bagging trust. In 
addition to this, cotton ties or hoops used in baling cotton are to 
be taxed three-tenths of a cent per pound, amounting on last 
year’s crop to about $600,000. The duty collected on cotton ties 
last year amounted to only a little over $24,000, so that at least 
$575,000 was paid by the cotton farmers as tribute to the steel 
trust. The grain growers of the United States have free binding 
twine, and the great majority of them live north of the thirty- 
| fifth parallel. The cotton farmers are taxed more than a mil- 
lion of dollars a year on the bagging and ties for their cotton. 
The great majority of them live south of the thirty-fifth parallel. 
The tariff on bagging and ties yields very little revenue, and 
why not place them on the free list? 
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The United States produces more than 65 per cent of the world’s 


7 |°o7 


cotton. The total value of the crop of 1906 was $721,647,237 ; the 
total value of the crop of 1907 was $700,956,011. The number of 


bales exported in 1906 was 6,768,004, of the value of $385,159,04T ; 


the number of bales exported in 1907, 8,503,265, of the value 
of $472,088,260. Cotton is exported in the raw state and paid 
for in gold. Without cotton the balance of trade would be 
against the United States. Why should the cotton farmer be 
discriminated against? Why should he be compelled to pay 
S cents on each bale of cotton he grows as tribute to the bag 
ging trust and steel trust? Not only is it true that the cotton 
farmer pays for the bagging and ties to cover his cotton, but in 
selling this is a total loss to him, amounting approximately to 
$1 per bale, or practically 2 per cent on his cotton crop. I! 
insist that. he is entitled to the same consideration that is 


shown to the grain grower. 

Petroleum oil nominally placed on the free list, but it 
provided in the Dingley bill, as well as in the Payne bill, that if 
there be imported into the United States crude petroleum, or 
the products of crude petroleum, produced in any country which 
imposes a duty on its products exported from the United States, 
there shall in such cases be collected a duty equal to the duty 
imposed by such country. Russia and the United States pro 
duce nearly all the mineral oils. The Standard Oil Company 
has small competition in this country. Russia imposes an im 
port duty on oil. 

The revenue on oil in this country 
There was collected last year $12,851.76. The tariff is a pro- 
hibitive one and can only benefit the oil trust. In the Dingley 
faw cotton-seed oil is taxed 4 cents a gallon. Under the pending 
bill it is on the free list. Petroleum should also be on the free 
list, without any “ joker” proviso. 

The Payne bill reduces by one-half the tariff on lumber hewn, 
sided, or squared, round timber sawed, beards, planks, deals, 
and other timber of the white sycamore and basswood. This 


is is 


amounts to nothing. 


is nominally intended to let in a certain grade of Canadian 
lumber, white pine, and so forth. Canada does not produce 
yellow pine. The tariff on lumber is about 11 per cent. For 


the purpose of comparison, I will give paragraphs 196, 197, 200, 
and 201, Schedule D, of the Payne bill, and pa raphs 194, 
195, 196, and 199, the corresponding sections in the Dingley law. 
Schedule D of the Payne bill, paragraph 196: 
Timber, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by sawing (not less 
than 8 inches square) and round timber used for spars or in building 


rac 


wharves, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

Paragraph 197: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, syca- 
more, and basswood, 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; sawed 
lumber, not specially provided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, $1 


per thousand feet, board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed 
or finished, in addition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied 
and paid for each side so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet, 
bonrd measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 
$1.50 per thousand feet, board measure; and in estimating board meas- 
ure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure 
on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government shall 
impose an export duty or other export charge of any kind whatsoever 


upon, or any discrimination against, any forest product exported to the 
United States, or if any country, dependency, province, or other sub 
division of government forbids or restricts the exportation of any forest 


product to the U nited States in any way, there shall be imposed upon 
all of the forest products of such country when imported into the United 
States the duties prescribed in section 3 of this act during the continu 
ance of such export duties, charges, embargo, difcrimination, 
tion. 


. retry 
restri 


Paragruph 200: 


Paving posts, 
tele 
Paragraph 201: 
$ 


Schedule D of the Dingley 


railroad ties, and telephone, and 


trolley, electric light, 
graph poles of cedar or other woods, 


10 per cent ad valorem. 
Clapboards, $1 per thousand. 


law, paragraph 194: 


Timber, hewn, sided, or squared (not less than 8 inches square 
and round timber used for spars or in building wharves, 1 cent per 
cubic foot 

Paragraph 195: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, syca 
more, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet, board measure; sawed lum 
ber, not specially provided for in this act, $2 per thousand feet, board 
measure ; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition 
to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each 
side so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; 


and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 
feet, board measure; and if planed on two sides 
grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet, board measure; 
board measure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on 
board measure on account of planing, tongueing and grooving: Pro- 
vided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty 
upon saw logs, round unmanufactured timber, stave bolts, shingle bolts, 
or heading bolts exported to the United States, or a discriminating 


$1 per thousand 
and tongued and 
and in estimating 
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charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by Am an citizens in tow 
logs, the amount of such export duty, tax, othe harge, as t 
case may be, shall be added as an additional duty to the duties i 
posed upon the articles entio 1 in this paragraph w) i orted 
from such country or depen \dency. 

Paragraph 196: 

Paving posts, rail 1 t P45 » tr é ind 
te poles of cedar or other w l *) per nt ad 

rraph 199: 

Clapboards, $1.50 per thousand 

In the remaining schedules of D, ‘“‘Wood and the manufacturs 
of wood,” in the Payne bill, there is very little change from 
the present law. I do not think that the lumber interests of tl 
United States have anything to fear. Canada is the only coun 
try from which lumber is shipped into this country. A very 
large part of this is from the western section of the Dominion 
of Canada, and will have no effect whatever on the lumber in 
dustries in the United States along the Gulf and Atlantic coast 
freight rates being prohibitive. This section has a monopoly 
in yellow-pine lumber. Canada does not preduce yellow pine 
In 1907 we exported Sa boards, deals, and planks, joist 
and seantlings of the value of $53,714,682. Our largest 
chaser was Great Britain, taking more than $13,000,000 wo 
If there is any competition between Canadian lumber and 
yellow pine of the South, why does not Great Britain purchas: 
from her colony, Canada? I am satisfied that it makes no 
difference whether lumber is taxed or is on the free list. Th 
lumber interests of the United States, and particularly the lum 
ber interests in the South, have no — whatever to fear \ 
tariff on lumber will not hurt or he! 

In addition to this, however, it - absolute ly certain that the 
proviso in paragraph 197 shuts out all possibility of any ré¢ 
duction in the tariff on lumber as fixed by the Dingley law 
This provides, that if any country, dependency, province, 
other subdivision of the government shall impose an export duty 
or other export charge of any kind whatever upon, or discrimi 
nation against, any forest product exported to the United States 
and so forth, shall pay the duties prescribed in section 3 of t 
Payne bill. Section 3 provides, *“‘That upon each article 
enumerated in paragraphs 196, 197, 200, 201 of the schedul 
D”’—and above mentioned—that the rate of duty shall be as is 
provided in the Dingley tariff law. So that I again repeat th: 
the lumber interests of the United States, and especially tl 
lumber interests of the South, have nothing to fear from tl! 
proposed reduction on lumber in the Payne bill, for the re: 
son that the Dominion of Canada is divided into a number of 
Provinces. Some of these Provinces impose an export duty on 
lumber. The great bulk of the timber in Canada is on gov 
ernment lands. The policy of the government is to prot 

| the standing timber and conserve the forests, and it is 
for this reason than an import duty is imposed < ertain 
lumber. 

Schedule K, wool and manufactures of wool, s s 
value of merchandise shipped into the United 8 < 
1907 to be $63,273,497.04: the amount of duty 1] l i 
891.54; equivalent ad valorem tariff under the D 
GO.12 per cent; under Payne bill, 59.40 per cent. 7 
is one of the most iniquitous in the whole bill. Whe 
it will be seen that it imposes the greatest burde 
sumer without increasing the number of sheep t! l ted 
States. In the argument of Andrew J. Solis t l 
ule the statement is made: 

While the Ding! law giv Ww 1 ] ? 
tariff bill, the result is that 189 ! I 
Stat was 348,000,000 pou 1 1DVUS, 208,000,000 | 
50,000,000 pound 

The duty in the Dingley law and in Payne | 
11 cents per poun The duty on manufacture 
great deal higher than the duty on wool: On yi S7 
per cent to 121.09 per cent; on clothes, woolen or w ‘ 
per cent to 136.73 per cent; knit fabrics, wi y 
from 96.91 pe r cent to 133 per cent; blankets, 1 : 
cent to 180.53 per cent; dress goods, and so forth, fro i 
per cent to 107.53 per cent. These are only a few of 


The woolen schedule should be revised downward. 


The estimated revenue under the proposed bill is $305,22 
The estimate, in my opinion, is an extravagant one. ‘4 é 
ency in most schedules where the rate is high is that 


duces less revenue as the years go by. As I ha 


may be a reasonable tariff to-day and yield a large 1 

in time be a highly protective one and yield no revenue 

insert in my remarks the table of estimated rev: 

parison of the Payne tariff bill with the present tar F 
prepared under the direction of the Committee on Way ind 
Means, by William W. Evans, assistant clerk. 
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Recapitulation. 


[The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values. ] 













































| 
Revenue under— Equivaleot ad 
a valorems. 
Value of mer 
Schedules. chandise (duti-| ~ ny ESSENSE Gee - — 
able and free).| p ocant jaw | Pronosed bill | 
| a ne ool TH 1as3), | Increase. Decrease. | Present. | Proposed. 
: an Sealers ented a Sa ” 
| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
| 37,125,351.05 9,743,468.44 | 10,029,339.54 Ey ee ee ren | 28.82 28.48 
26 , 539, 272.92 13,748, 947.51 | ; | TO OAT Sivic i ccctiesisce tee | 51.81 52.13 
51,405, 158.57 18,702,890.19 | e Mcabbasddabicieaa |} 1,105,611.72 36.96 36.15 
28,086,569.24 | 3,650,054.89 | ets ea | 723 802.76 16.08 10.42 
86,132,918.06 | 52,648,866.44 Ea chibtstnp Edteinnce 509,197.73 61.13 61.39 
| 22,916,119.01 | 23,927,700.96 | Wee | 9,241.28 |} 104.41 104.31 
| 82,376,479.86 | 18,161,265.68 . $3.81 89.08 
| 19,684, 467.2 14,011 560,22 | 71.18 74.92 
| 26,543,211.53 | 12,286,499.08 46.29 50.27 
| 92,058,402.01 | 41,778,299. 48 45.38 45.98 
if | 63,273,497.04 | 3 3, 801.34 60.02 59.40 
L. Silks and silk goods el | 32.591.910.12 11,095.14 | 54 Re F 
M. Pulp, papers, and books.................-- tele aes } 14,154,482.06 3,020,980. 92 S NE Bsc eed 
N. Sundrie iia a Picea | 118,208,710.77 | 26,325,474.36 | a aoe 2,169,169.73 | 22. 
Sec. 9. Unenumerated articles.................----..------_--- 1,501, 402.00 | 26,989.49 | 53 DE DIB RD hens vccccsnncawus -- 
Total from customs.............- dabei 2,597, 946.45 | 293,557,984.14 | 305,224,732.39 | 16, 757,222.66 | 5,090,474.41 44.16 
Net increase from customs ; in senna tianirnietesepeneiliesih inicio ic aclctndi naar ln eatadaains Een TEE TOD Ubi ddscccna pduecaeatia 
Internal revenue on legacies, ete 


Internal revenue on cigarettes, additional. 


Total revenue by proposed bill 


Section 29 of the bill provides that to reimburse the Treasury 
of the United States in the sum of $40,000,000 paid for the 
Panama Canal, $40,000,000 of bonds shall be issued and the 
money paid into the Treasury. Section 40 of the bill amends 
section 32 of the war-revenue act. 
Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion, from time to 
time, borrow at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 per cent such 
sum or sums as in his judgment may be necessary to meet public 
expenditures and limiting the amount outstanding at one time to 
$100,000,000. Section 40 increases this amount to $250,000,000 
for the purpose of raising revenue to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. The total amount of bond issue 
provided is $290,000,000. This is very strong evidence that it 
is not expected or intended that the Payne bill will provide 
revenue necessary to defray the expenses of the Government. 
It is not possible in a speech like this to point out all the ob- 
jections to the Payne bill. I have mentioned only a few in de 


tail. In my opinion the bill is wrong in principle, for the 
reason that it discriminates in the interests of the favored 
classes, because it imposes unnecessary burdens upon the 


American people. The bill discriminates between the sections of 
the country. It gives benefits to the favored few at the ex 
pense of the many. 


The preparation of the bill has been partisan. After the bill 


was made up by the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Democratic members of the committee 
were invited to a meeting of the committee, at which, by a 


partisan vote, the bill was at once reported to the House. We 
are told that opportunity will not be given for amendments on 
the floor of the House, possibly with the exception of such 
amendments as may find favor with the Republican members 
of the committee. Why not give the membership of the House, 
Democrats and Republicans, the opportunity of offerir umend- 
ments to the bill? Some of you may wish to know what amend- 
ments I would suggest to the bill. I will tell you briefly. First, 
I would revise the bill to a revenue Second, I would 
provide a graduated income tax on all incomes above $2,500. 
This would be fair to the American people and would raise the 
needed revenue beyond question. And third, I would amend 
section 23 of the Payne bill by placing ships and vessels when 

in foreign markets for use in the ocean-carrying 


mo” ¢ 
im ¢ 


basis. 


purchased 
trade of the United States by American citizens on the free 


list; give such vessels American registry under proper rules 
and regulations requiring them to be officered by American 


citizens. This would do much for American commerce, and then 
perhaps we would hear no more of the demand for a ship sub- 
sidy. The Payne bill is more objectionable than the Dingley 
law. The people have asked relief from the unjust burdens of 
taxation, and your reply is to increase their burdens. You are 
patterning after Solomon’s son. He lost the greater part of his 
kingdom for threatening to do what you are doing. The people 
will hold you accountable. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, it is not my pur- 
pose to enter into any theoretical discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion. J propose to address myself directly to the provisions of 
this bill and to call attention to certain defects, discriminations, 
and objectionable features contained therein. There has been 


This act provides that the | 





1,500,000.00 


| for some time in the past a general demand for a revision of our 


present tariff laws. Notwithstanding the fact that for ten years 
the Republican party has boasted of the Dingley law as the ideal 
of the protectionist, the one law that had brought to this country 
the greatest prosperity, we have seen that party in its national 
platform forced to repudiate it and to declare for a revision of 
the tariff. Their candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Taft, in his 
letter of acceptance, declared that if elected he would call an 
extra session of Congress to revise the tariff. In keeping with 
that pledge President Taft called this extra session of Congress. 
This persistent demand for a revision of the tariff was deep 
rooted and widespread; it was confined to no locality and cir- 
cumscribed by no party lines. The sentiment was rife in the Re- 
publican party, as well as in the Democratic party. Two causes 
contributed to bring about conditions which made imperative 
this demand. One cause for it is that the existing tariff law 


| no longer affords sufficient revenue to maintain the expenses of 


the Government. 

A deficit exists in the Treasury. From month to month this 
deficit has increased until now it is estimated by those in au- 
thority that it will reach by the end of the fiscal year one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. This cause 
operated upon the administration and forced the President and 
the leaders of his party to advocate tariff revision for revenue 
purposes, tut there was another deep underlying cause that 
contributed to this universal demand for tariff revision which 
no party would dare to ignore. Under the operations of the 
Dingley law, the highest protective law ever written upon our 
statute books, the living expenses of the American people have 
increased until they are to-day about 35 per cent higher on the 





| of this 
| different way. 


average than they were when this law was first enacted. It was 
this prevailing condition of high prices and not the deficit in the 
Treasury that caused this popular demand among the people. 
The demand for the revision of the tariff downward was due to 
the exactions, the robberies, the extortions that the corporations 
of this country and the manufacturers of this country, have been 
levying as tribute upon the American people. That is what 
caused the popular demand for it, and nothing short of substan- 
tial reductions on all the necessaries of life will ever satisfy 
that popular demand. 

Now, I want to direct my remarks particularly along this 


line of thought; that is, I want to discuss in the main those 
features of this bill which bear some relation to and in their 
operations affect the expenses of the American people. We 


have heard much said about the consumey during the course 
debate. I prefer to state the proposition in a little 
I prefer, instead of referring to the consumers 
as a separate class, to speak of the effects of the present law 
and this proposed law upon the living expenses of the whole 
American people, because this increase in the cost of living has 
affected every man, every woman, and every child in the broad 
land, whether they be poor, whether they belong to the middle 
class, or whether they be rich. The rich can stand it, but it 
has been a burden to the poor and it has become a burden and 
annoyance to the middle classes. There is a general revolt 


against the present law throughout the length and breadth of 
I answer no, 


the land. Is this proposed law an improvement? 
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for in many respects it is infinitely worse than the Dingley law. | Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. May I interrupt the gen- 
Let us see what it proposes to do for the people, the whole | tleman? ‘The South, I think, makes a little more than 60 per 
people, in regard to living expenses. Let us take some of | cent of the coarse yarn made in this country. 
these schedules bearing upon the cost of living and compare Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Now, Mr. Chairman, take these 
them with the corresponding schedules in the existing law. Do | schedules and compare them; it is a simple proposition; rua 
not think that I am going to weary you, because the details | them down one by one, examine the several items, and you will 
are simple when you come to analyze and compare the two | find that I have called your attention to the only reduction that 
along this line. | is made in the cotton schedule; and if you will compare in like 
In some respects I admit that this proposed Payne bill is as | manner the items relating to materials from which bedding, 
difficult and intricate as a problem in calculus, as hard to com- | blankets, and clothing are made you wiil find that the duties on 
prehend as the most abstruse proposition in mental philosophy, | no kind or quality of cotton cloth are reduced. You will find 
but when it comes to these schedules and items which relate | that no reduction is made on rexdy-made clothing and that no 
to living expenses it is one of the most simple documents I ever | reduction is made upon wearing appare! of any kind. You will 
saw penned upon paper. It is simply a repetition, item by | find, on the contrary, that there is a positive increase in the 
item, of the present law, with a few slight reductions in the | rates of duty on stockings, hose and half hose, and other arti 
interest of manufacturers, and with a few marked increases on | cles in the schedule. You will not find any relief for the 
items of necessity. Let us take the cotton schedule. There ; American people on this item of cloth and clothing in the cotton 
} 


has been some reduction in cotton thread, but if you wiil turn | schedule. When you take up and consider the woolen sched 
to those items relating to reductions on thread you wiil find | when you examine the duties proposed in the Payne bi 
that the proposed bill excepts spool thread of cotton. Spool | woolen goods, blankets, and woolen clothing universally used | 
thread, of common domestic use, used in every household, and | the people, and including all ready-made wearing apparel, you 
used by the people generally, is not reduced, and yet there is a | will find no reduction of the rates in the Dingley law in this 
thread trust in this country that controls spool thread, and | schedule of the Payne bill from one end to the other. 

that thread trust not only fixes the wholesale price, but arro- Compare the woolen schedules in the present laws with the 
gates the right to fix the retail price of every spool of cotton | woolen schedule in the Payne bill, item by item, and you wi 
thread sold throughout the country. In my district an incident | find that as to the specific items I have referred to no reduction 
occurred a year or two ago which illustrates their methods. | is made. There are a few insignificant reductions in the woolen 
It occurred at Bentonville, my old home town, and a town of | schedule, but none that will cause any substantial reduction in 
about 3,000 inhabitants. An agent of the spool-thread trust was | the high cost of woolen goods or that will lessen the expenses 
sent there from somewhere in the East, I do not know where, | of the great body of the people. 


oO 


to tell the merchants of that little city to raise the price of cot- Let us consider for a moment the proposed changes made 
ton thread to 6 cents per spool. They had been selling it at 5 | by the committee of the duties on boots and shoes and leather. 
cents. One firm, an old-established firm in the town, refused to | What have they done? They have reduced the tariff from 
comply. |} 25 to 15 per cent upon boots and shoes, and they have taken 

The agent of the trust returned to the East and then the} the 15 per cent tariff off of hides and given it to the mann- 


thread trust sent the unwilling firm a notice, telling them | facturer of shoes, and the manufacturer of shoes will be in 
that they had been dealing with them for many years and their | a better condition if the proposed bill becomes a law than 
business relations had been pleasant, but they would tolerate | he is under the present law. Now, will the 15 per cent 
no price-breakers, and unless they changed the price of cotton | tariff enable foreigners to compete with the manufacturers of ; 
thread from 5 cents to 6 cents per spool no more cotton thread | the United States in the sale of boots and shoes’ No. It 
would be shipped to that dry goods concern. That concern | Matters not, so far as boots and shoes are concerned, whether 
refused. They were indignant. They wrote in reply that they | the rate of duty be 15 or 25 per cent; any duty upon boots and 
proposed to sell their goods at the prices they saw proper to | shoes is prohibitive, because there is no country in the world 
sell them; that they bought them for cash, paid for them, and | that can compete with the manufacturers of the United States 
proposed to exercise the right of selling cotton thread as they | in this great American industry. 

deemed proper and for whatever price they saw fit. They fur- I received a letter this morning—I have it here in my pocket, 
ther notified the concern making this unreasonable demand that | but my time is limited, and I will not take the time to read it 
they had never purchased one spool of cotton thread from their | from a great shoe concern of Columbus, Ohio—the Wolf Broth 


concern; that they had purchased their cotton thread from‘a | ers Shoe Company—asking that boots and shoes be put upon 
certain wholesale house doing business in their home town. | the free list, stating that the American shoe manufacturer 


In a few days the wholesale house received a notice from the | needs no protection; that with free hides and cheap raw mate- 
thread trust that if they sold any more spool cotton thread to | rial the American manufacturer can shoe the world. I have 
this recalcitrant retail firm that no more spool cotton thread | called your attention to the fact that there is no reduction 
would be shipped to the wholesale house. | in this bill of duties on articles of clothing and wearing apparel, 

The wholesale house wrote them that their letter had been | household goods, bedding, blankets. and other ic] FP com 
referred to the attorney-general of the State, and that was the | fort, embracing all other things which go to make up the ordi 
last that was ever heard of the proposition from the thread | nary expenses of the home, the family, or the indi 


trust, for I am proud to state that we have a vigorous anti- | this line. 

trust law in Arkansas, and to note in passing that its validity | The next great item in the cost of living is food d food 
was recently upheld by the United States Supreme Court. I | products. Let us look at food products, as dealt with in the 
mention this simply to show you the method of these trusts, | Payne bill, and see whether or not the American people are 


and yet you can read this bill through and compare every | going to get any relief from this high cost of food and food- 
Schedule and you will not find that they have touched or re-| stuffs under this proposed law. Now, there is something re- 
duced one particle duties on this spool thread of cotton that is | markable about this bill. I have not much time, but I want to 
sold by this very trust. But what have they done? They have | talk about a few of its worst features. 

reduced duties on cotton thread other than spool thread of cot- Let us first consider the free list, as proposed in the Payn 
ton—in other words, that cotton thread that is used as raw ma- | bill, with special reference to food and food products. A 
terial of the manufacture—and they have given the manufac- | analysis of section 2, which comprises the free list, lose 
‘turer the advantage of buying in foreign markets if he can buy | some wonderful things. There are 240 paragraphs describi 
cheaper than it can be produced or purchased at home, and they | articles on the free.list, but there is nothing on ft] 
have not given any relief to the seamstress, the working girl, | that man can eat; that is, no food or food product suitable for 
who, on account of meager income, must needs do much of her | the use of man except four items. I think there are just four. 


own sewing, or the woman who makes the clothing for her| Now, notice them! Bear in mind that I do not count coffee 
children. They have given no relief to the great body of our | as being on the free list. I want to talk about that later if I 
people, all of whom use more or less of this thread for domestic | have time. I will give you the number of the paragraph so you 
purposes. can verify my statement. Paragraph 560. Fish caught out of 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me just a question lthe Great Lakes and brought to the American shore is 
for information? item. Is not that a wonderful concession? If you go out on 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. Lake Michigan or Lake Huron or any of the other Great Lake 
Mr. HARDY. Is this other than spool thread mostly made | and catch fish, you can bring them into the United States free 
by the cotton factories of the South? of duty. What other fish? Those of the American fisheries, but 
Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I can not answer that question. | the American fisheries are protected from pauper fish and 
I only know that it is other than spool thread. I do not know | pauper fishermen of all the oceans, and if they bring them in 
whether it is made in the South or not; my investigations have | and you buy from them, you must pay their price for them in a 
not gone into that question. protected market. 
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What else? What other food product is on the free list? 


Paragraph 685—tapioca. I believe some one said the other day | 


it is used for manufacturing purposes mainly, and not specially 
for purposes of food. What else? Paragraph 697—turtles. 


down the list and found these articles—only four in number—I 
must confess I was astonished and amazed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Acorns are on the list. I 
do not know what they are for. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Yes; acorns are on the free list, 
but we do not eat them in Arkansas. After I discovered that 
the Ways and Means Committee were going to allow fish—if 
we could catch them—tapioca for puddings, turtles for soup, 
bologna for meat, I ran down the list to see if I could not find 
something in the form of breadstuffs or bread with which to 
eat these delectable luxuries so generously provided for us, 


and when I ran down to paragraph 704, entitled “ Wafers,” I | 
thought I had found it, but alas, I examined it a little more | 


closely, and I found it said, “‘ Wafers, unleavened; not edible.” 
My friends, on the other side of the Chamber you boast of 


high tariff schedules as being in the interest of the American | 


people, and especially the laboring people, but there is nothing 
on the free list from one end of it to the other that the labor- 
ing man can use for food except the things just named, and 
there is nothing on this free list from one end to the other 
that by any process of reason, contortion of sophistry, leger- 
demain of fancy, or stretch of the imagination, that you could 
possibly construe as wearing apparel, unless it comes under that 
rather dubious title of “ rags, not otherwise provided for in this 
bill.” On the contrary, what is proposed in the Payne bill? 
It is proposed to take spices from the free list and transfer 
them to the dutiable list, and in this report which I hold in 
my hand of the estimated revenues which you expect to derive 
from the Payne bill, made by experts, it is shown that the 
revenues derived from this tax, duty, or tariff on spices would 
be $1,500,000 per annum, in round numbers. 

It is proposed to take from the free list and put upon the 
dutiable list tea, used in every household in the land. And 
the estimated revenues which your experts expect to see de- 


‘rived from this item are in the neighborhood of $9,000,000 per 


annum on tea alone. You expect to derive $10,000,000 under 
the Payne bill from these two items. What industry, my Re- 
publican friends, is protected by these taxes? You say you 
are for a protective tariff in order to protect labor and in- 
dustry. What industry? What labor? Spices and tea are 
not raised in this country. It is a tax for revenue and a tax 
upon the common necessities of life for revenue and for revenue 
alone. 

Oh, but you say you have retained coffee on the free list. Yes; 
with a proviso. Coffee is nominally on the free list, but you 
provide that if any country that produces coffee places an ex- 
port duty upon that coffee, there shall be levied in the United 
States a tax equal to the export duty imposed by the foreign 
country from which it is shipped. I can not too strongly con- 
demn this provision of the proposed law. We are told that it 
is done in order to use a “big stick” over the foreign nations 
of the world. Now, gentlemen, it is the echo of the big stick,” 
when the man who used the “big stick” effectively in this 
country has passed from power. 

What do you propose in this Payne bill to do in retaliation 
for what a foreign government does, perhaps in the legitimate 
scope of its functions, perchance in raising revenues to maintain 
that government? Here is the proposition—listen: A foreign 
government, having a right under its constitution and under its 
laws to impose export duties, imposes an export duty on coffee. 
And are you going to retaliate against the foreign government? 
No; you are going to retaliate against the American people, 
every user of coffee in the United States, by doubling the tax 
and making him pay an import tax equal to the export tax that 
the mother country imposes upon it. What industry is pro- 
tected by such a policy in the United States? How is labor pro- 
tected thereby? You protectionists, what defense can you make 
to your people for this unjust and iniquitous coffee tax even 
upon the theories of the Republican party? I declare to you 
that this countervailing duty on coffee is a departure from 
every sane and sound principle of legislation and is indefensible 
from any standpoint. 

But that is not all. There are some remarkable provisions 
to this bill. Sections 3 and 4 must be considered. Section 4 
puts another restriction upon the importation of coffee and upon 
the importation of any other article that comes to the United 
States from any other country in the world. 

It provides that if any country admits all of the products of the 
United States, that is, every product of the soil or of the indus- 





try of the United States, into their country on equal terms with 
those of every other nation of the world, then we shall give 


| them the advantage of these high rates in the Payne bill; but 


| if they discriminate in favor of any country on the face of the 
What else? Paragraph 663—bologna sausage. When I looked 


earth against any one of our products, then coffee, or any other 


| article of their products, shall be subject to an additional duty 
| of 20 per cent ad valorem in some instances, 25 per cent in 


others. Here we have another big-stick idea. We are going 
to make every nation in the world come to our terms by a 
threat. Now, what does that mean? Over in central E rope 
there is a little peaceful nation known as Switzerland. The 
people are great artisans, and yet if the great Empire of Ger- 
many, or Russia, or England, or any of the other great nations 
of the world have entered into some trade agreement with those 
industrious people of Switzerland, their neighbors for centuries, 
that is a little more favorable in some respects, in some one 
particular, than to the United States of America, then every 
article that comes from any of these great countries is to have 
imposed upon it an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent over and 
above the rates of duty fixed in the several schedules in the 
-*ayne bill. 

Now, right in connection with that schedule I want to call 
attention to another thing. It takes a most careful analysis to 
see all that is in this bill. It is a study. Take farming tools. 
It is not proposed in the Payne bill to place farming tools on 
the free list. A 15 per cent duty is imposed on farming tools; 
but there is a provision that if any country in the world admits 
our farming tools free of duty, then farming tools shipped from 
such country may come into this country free. That would 
give us free farming tools upon its face; but when you examine 
sections 3 and 4, it is provided if there is any discrimination 
against any other product, then there is a duty of 25 per cent 
added against farming tools. This is not shown on the face 
of the bill without careful analysis, but under section 3, relat- 
ing to paragraph 468 of section 1, which relates to farming 
tools, we find that if any country discriminates, not against 
our farming tools, but against any other product of soil or in- 
dustry, then, under section 3, not only shall the 15 per cent ad 
valorem be paid, but there shall be added thereto 25 per cent 
ad valorem, making a tariff of 40 per cent against the people 
and in favor of the great harvester trust on farming tools. 
Such is the proposed tariff in the Payne bill relating to farming 
tools. 

I defy anyone, here or elsewhere, to disprove the facts al- 
leged or the conclusions drawn therefrom, 

But there is another provision or paragraph to which, right in 
this connection, I must call your attention. Paragraph 462 fixes 
the tariff upon art, statuary, and paintings, and imposes certain 
duties upon all works of art, statuary, and paintings unless 
the paintings or works of art or pieces of statuary are 20 years 
old. If more than 20 years old, they are admitted free of duty. 

Now, it is understood from newspaper reports in the past 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, one of the great financial men of 
this country, has been in Europe buying up paintings and stat- 
uary of value. No one criticises him for that. It is likely that 
other millionaires and capitalists of this country will follow 
his example, and in the end that there will be bought for 
American gold and brought to this country more fine paintings, 
statuary, and works of art than Napoleon brought from Egypt 
or from Italy to France after his triumphant invasion of those 
countries with which to decorate the imperial palace of his 
empire. 

Now, fs it proposed in this bill to treat this fine old statuary 
and these fine old paintings like they do farming tools? Sec- 
tion 3 provides, as to paragraph 462, that if any country dis- 
criminates against us in any respect, as provided in section 4, 
that then so far as this paragraph relating to statuary and 
paintings is concerned, there shall be levied an additional tariff 
of 20 per cent of the duties imposed in that paragraph. No 
duty is imposed on the old and valuable paintings and statu- 
aries, and 20 per cent on nothing is nothing still. 

I am wnalterably opposed to the proposition to fix the maxt- 
mum rate of our tariff at 20 per cent ad valorem higher than 
the rates fixed in the several schedules in the bill. I am also 
opposed to delegating to any foreign government the power, by 
discriminations against us, to take articles off of our free list or 
to raise our tariff duties, as provided in sections 3 and 4 of this 
bill. By virtue of the provisions of these two sections, 68 arti- 
cles named on the free list may, if this bill becomes a law, be 
found upon the dutiable list; not by the will of Congress, but 
by discriminations against us imposed by other countries. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, in all candor, that this is no proper way 
to legislate. In a matter of such high importance as the impo- 
sition of duties or taxes, the American Congress should legis- 
late for the American people, should fix such rates of duty as 
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they deem just and proper to all interests concerned and for 
purposes of revenue, and should not leave it in the power of any 
nation on earth to raise those rates of duties by discriminations 
or ot herwise. 

In view of this general situation, I think this bill should be 
amended in a number of particulars looking to a substantial re- 
duction in the living expenses of our people. The tariff on 
lumber has been reduced. In my judgment, the bill should be 
amended and lumber should be placed upon the free list. This 
would enable the people to build better homes and would en- 
courage more people to own their own homes. 

The home is the unit upon which states and nations are built. 
I know of no more patriotic sentiment than that uttered by the 
prilliant Mississippian, S. S. Prentiss, when he said: 


I am, first, for my own hearthstone, then for my county, then for my 
district, then for my State, then for my country, and last for the world. 


on gloves places an additional tax upon the fair hand of woman. 
The proposal to further tax stockings, hose, and half hose is a 
proposition to lay an additional tribute on her feet and on the 
feet of her children. The excessive tariff on corsets is a propo- 
sition to impose a duty on the comeliness of woman’s form. 

By the tax on tea and spices, heretofore on the free list, it 
is proposed to exact the enormous sum of more than $9,000,000 
annually from woman’s kitchen and from woman's table. 
These proposed taxes are what I denominate “home taxes.” 
They are taxes imposed upon the comforts of the home. Yes; 
unjust, indefensible home taxes. The American woman deserves 
no such treatment at the hands of this Congress. I enter my 
earnest protest against it and hope the bill will be so amended 
as to omit these obnoxious provisions. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I move that the committee do now 





The man who owns his own home, possessed of a happy and | 


contented family, be that home “ever so humble,’ makes the 
best citizén in time of peace and the truest patriot in time of war. 


Coffee should be restored to the free list. The proviso which | 


calls for a countervailing duty on coffee should be stricken out. 
The provision in section 8, providing for an additional ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent on conditions named in the bill, 
should be stricken out, and coffee should be placed uncondition- 
ally on the free list. Tea should be restored to the free list, as 
in the present law. The tariff on refined sugar should be sub- 
stantially reduced in the interest of the 80,000,000 of our people 


all of whom are consumers of sugar. Farming tools should be | 
placed on the free list in the interest of the great farming | 


classes who, by their brawn, brain, and muscle, produce the 
breadstuffs for this country and a large per cent of the bread- 
stuffs for all the great nations of Europe. This should be done, 
also, for another reason, and that is to check the power of the 
great harvester trust that to-day has a practical monopoly on 
all farming tools produced in this country. 

If it is insisted that we must retain these tariffs for pur- 
poses of revenue, then my answer is: If revenue is the object, by 


reducing the highly protective and in many cases prohibitive | 


duties on manufactured products, such as cloth, wearing apparel, 


ready-made clothing, hats, boots, and shoes, to a revenue basis | 


you will secure an abundance of revenue. And who will be 
hurt? Will the laborer? No; not in the least. The laborer will 
still receive his wages, and the money paid for his labor will buy 
more and his condition will be improved. The general public, 


the State, and the Nation will be benefited, because that condi- 


tion of severe tension and unrest in the minds of the poor, in their 
hard struggle for subsistence, which wrecks homes, encourages 
crime, incites anarchy, fosters socialism, threatens society, and 
multiplies suicides, would be removed and the blessings of con- 
tentment, industrial peace, plenty, and prosperity would again 
be restored in the land. Such a policy would in no way affect or 
destroy the legitimate profits of any industry. This, in my 
judgment, would be in keeping with the purposes of a tariff for 


revenues and in keeping with the great popular demand at this | 
time for a reduction of the tariff in the interest of the masses. | 


I believe a substantial revenue would be thus produced. 

The necessity for a bond issue would be removed in the near 
future. The necessity for an issue of certificates of indebtedness 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum would be 
removed. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, from a careful examination of those 
schedules which relate to articles of food, articles of clothing, 
and to articles of ordinary comfort and necessity, it is clear 
that nothing has been done, nething is proposed to be done in 
this bill which will lessen the high cost of living in the United 


States, which increase of cost of living is due in a large meas- | 
ure, if not wholly traceable to the high schedules and burden- 


some exactions of the Dingley law. 


On the contrary, much has been done or proposed to be done | 
herein that will greatly increase the living expenses of all of | 


our people. This ought not to be. To the rich, to the well to do, 
this will perhaps matter but little; but to the poor, to the 
millions of our fellow-countrymen whose yearly income is less 
than $500 per annum, who are daily engaged in a hard struggle 


for bread and the ordinary necessities of life, the retention of | 


the present tariff on some and an increased rate on other articles 
of daily comfort will add additional burdens and work untold 
hardships, which ought not to be imposed by the Representatives 
of this great country. 

The treatment of women and children, as provided in these 
schedules, is equally indefensible. The increased duties on 
gloves, stockings, and other articles of dress are not confined 
to the poor, but are equally burdensome and unjust to the mid- 
dle classes and to the rich, The proposal to increase the tariff 


rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CoLe having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. O_MstTep, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee lad had under consideration the 
| bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Hussparp of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of William H. Allison, 
| Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


RECESS. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I move that the House take a 
recess until 8 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous order, the 
House will take a recess until 8 o'clock. 

AFTER THE RECESS, 

The recess having expired, at 8 o'clock p. m. the House was 
called to order by Mr. Core, the Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1438, the 
| tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. OLMsTep in 
| the chair. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, being a new 
Member of this House, I come with some hesitancy to make a 
few remarks concerning the pending measure which has been so 
ably discussed by older and more experienced men on both sides 
of this Chamber. 

This bill is entitled “A bill to raise revenue, to equalize duties, 
to encourage industries, and for other purposes.” 

A casual examination of the bill, I think, discloses the appar- 
ent fact that at least one of its purposes is to so fix the tariff 
rates upon imports that the trusts and the monopolies of the 
country may continue to pillage the American people by raising 
the price upon commercial commodities and the necessaries of 
life. 

The first purpose stated in this bill is that to raise revenue. 
The wisdom of man has never yet conceived or enacted a reve- 
nue measure that can produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
extravagances of a Republican administration. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It has never been done in the past and, 
unless the course of legislation is changed in regard to tariff 
taxation, it will never be done in the future. 

I have heard a great deal in the discussion upon the floor of 
this House about the manufacturing industries of this country. 
I have heard a great deal about the consumers: but I have as 
| yet heard nothing, except in a casual way, about the rights of 

that great class of producers, the laboring people, who produce 
every dollar of the wealth of the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It has been claimed by the Republicans on the floor of this 
House that the main purpose of this bill, one of the chief 
objects of all protective tariffs, is to give better wages to the 
laborer, to afford protection to the labor of the country; and 
| yet this bill does not, nor can any such bill, protect or increase 
the wages of the laboring element. On the contrary, high tariffs 
enable the manufacturer to enhance the value of the necessities 
| of life that labor has to buy and live on, while it has been the 
| continuous and unquestioned policy of the manufacturer and 
| monopolist, supported by the Republican party, to bring into 
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this country in continually increasing hordes the worst element 
of pauper and criminal labor of southern and eastern Burope 
to compete with American labor. 

It is a false pretext to keep out foreign manufactured goods 
for the purpose of protecting labor and at the same time open 
our doors to the foreign competing wage-earner, who works for 
nothing but his own betterment; who sends his wages abroad 

nd competes unfairly with the American wage-earner, with no 
intention of making this land his home. The American wage- 
earner is of our highest type, the bone and sinew of our coun- 
try, and the only way to protect our American wage-earner is 
to bar out all paupers and criminals of alien races and admit 
only those who declare their intention of becoming American 
citizens. 
the end suffer demoralization and possible degradation and 
downfall. ° 

This character of legislation alone will afford the American 
workman some measure of protection, which a tariff, be it ever 
so high, can never give. 

To keep out the product of the cheap laborer and then admit 
him to this country to work in competition with American labor 
is an inconsistency. It has, however, always been the object 
of the monopolies of this country to obtain their labor as cheaply 
as possible, and in this they have to a great extent been aided 
by the Republican party. Years past that party negotiated the 
treaty that first brought Chinese labor into this country and 


flooded the western part of our domain with that character of | 


workmen. 
It was the same party 
labor 


I presume in the avowed interest of 
which passed the alien-labor contract law, by which for 


The country must exclude all others or we shall in | 





years the manufacturers and monopolists of the United States | 


could go to Europe and there contract for pauper and criminal 
labor at the lowest rates to themselves and bring it here to 
compete with American labor. 

The advocates of high protection argue that a high tariff 
raises the wages of labor. They say a high tariff is for the 
benefit of the laboring man. That is one of the great argu- 
ments for the passage of the bill, when, as a matter of fact, 
nearly every increase in the wages of labor has been in the face 


of lockouts and state and federal injunctions—those infamous | 


instruments of monopoly to fasten the fetters of industrial 
slavery upon the laboring element. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

It has been frequently alleged upon the floor of this House 
that the wages of labor have been increased in the past few 
years by reason of the tariff. I say that this is not the case. 
I say, and I will demonstrate to any reasonable man, that the 
wages of labor in this country under a high protective tariff— 
the Dingley law—in the past twelve years have been reduced 
3O per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Now, I shall make good that assertion: A dollar, it makes | 


no difference whether it be a gold dollar, a silver dollar, or a 
paper dollar, or whatever character of dollar it may be, is 
worth just exactly what it will purchase of the commodities 
of the country. The value of the dollar is of necessity fluctu- 
ating, because the value of a commodity never remains quite 
the same for any great length of time. Its purchasing power is 


determined exactly by what it will buy. If the price of commodi- | 


ties, of manufactured goods, the necessaries of life, farm prod- 
ucts, and the wages of labor could at all times maintain the same 
ratio of increase and decrease, then the purchasing price of a 
dollar would remain the same. But as there is, as stated, con- 
stant fluctuation in the prices of all these things, the value 
of the dollar must necessarily increase or decrease in pro- 
portion as the value of commercial commodities increases or 
decreases, 


According to the reports of the Bureau of Labor of the De- 


partment of Commerce and Labor, in the four industries of cot- 
ton, wool, leather, and iron and steel, among the highest protected 
industries we have, the per cent of labor to the product—that 
is, the amount labor has received of its own product—is, in the 


oOo 


cotton manufactories, 21.38 per cent. That is, every time a} 


laboring man has produced a dollar’s worth of that product, the 
part that he has received for his labor has been 21.33 per cent. 

In wool, caleulating upon the same basis, it has been 18.6 
per cent. 

Upon shoes it has been 21.57 per cent. 

In the steel and iron industry, which has been one of the 
highest protected industries of the country, every time a labor- 
ing man has produced a dollar’s worth of product he has re- 
ceived for his labor 15.6 per cent. 

According to the Bureau of Labor there has been in the last 
twelve years an increase of 19.2 per cent in wages in these four 
industries, and the bureau calculates that in the last twelve 
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years there has been a total increase of 19 per cent in the 
wages of labor in all departments. The increase in the waves 
of labor, therefore, it will be seen, has not kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of living. 

Dun’s commercial report estimates that in the last twelve years 
the cost of living in the United States has increased 49 per cent: 
27 per cent of this increase is attributed to the increased pro- 
duction of gold and 22 per cent of that increase to the tariff 
Taking the dollar as the unit, it will cost the laboring 
man at the present time $1.49 to buy as many goods or as much 
of the necessaries of life as he could have bought twelve years 
ago for $1. 

What has he got to buy it with? His wages have increased 
on an average of 19 per cent, and he has $1.19 to buy goods, where 
twelve years ago he had $1 to buy the same goods. But, at the 
same time that his wages have increased 19 per cent, his cost of 
living has increased at the much greater ratio of 49 per cent, so 
that it now takes $1.49 to buy as much of the necessaries of life as 
he could have bought with $1 twelve years ago, or, the increase 
of wages not having kept pace with the increased cost of living, 
he has only $1.19 to buy them with, a difference of 30 per cent. 
Therefore his wages instead of increasing have actually de- 
creased 30 per cent, the difference between the increase of 
wages and the increased cost of living. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The great trouble is that the laboring people are slow to learn 
that the value of their wage is measured by what it will buy. 
It seems difficult for them to know and understand that the 
policy of high protection is an absolute menace to their interests. 
They have not yet learned that a high protective tariff lowers 
their wages by increasing the cost of living. When they do 
learn this, as they finally will, their just indignation will bury 
Republicanism at the ballot box. 

I have heard a number of speeches upon the pending bill dur- 
ing this session of Congress, and I have learned that up in the 
State of Washington—Republican and highly protective in its 
sentiments—they have a new breed of Republican high-tariff 
chickens, composed, as stated by the gentleman from that State 
[Mr. CusHMAN], principally of neck and pinfeathers, which they 
sell to the laboring people, according to his declaration, at 65 
cents apiece. At the present rate of wages the laboring man 
can not afford many of the pinfeathers, much less the necks. 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that Coxey’s army—which was re- 
cruited to a great extent from that part of our domain—ap- 
peared in Washington with patches and punctures about its 
clothes. Republican legislation and high tariff were directly re- 
sponsible for that marching column of hungry tatterdemalions. 

During this discussion I have heard from the other side of 
the Chamber something about panics. There has never been a 
financial panic in the United States that was not the result of 
Republican legislation and the legitimate offspring of a high 
tariff. [Applause from the Democratic side. ] 

In 1869 when Black Friday was given to the financial history 
of this country as one of the very darkest days of our national 
existence, the Republican party was in full power and had been 
for years, and there was at that time a high protective-tariff 
law in full operation. The Republican party continued in power, 
and in 1873 there was another great panic—the result of Re- 
publican legislation and policies. We than had a high protective 
tariff. Who of the middle-age generation does not remember 
the panic of 1873? 

The banks and other financial institutions of the country top- 
pled over like houses of cards. Three million men were out of 
work, and in many of the cities of this land were marching 
under banners demanding bread or blood. This result was 
brought about by Republican high tariff and other vicious 
Republican legislation. 

I heard the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CcrsHMAN] 
speak of the advent of Coxey’s army—which was recruited, in 
part, at least, from his State—into Washington City, and he 
laid that to the effect of the Wilson bill and Democratic legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, the tattered legions of Coxey’s army marched 
into Washington City and were ordered to keep off the grass 
on the ist day of May, 18938, while the McKinley tariff bill 
was in full operation and nearly seventeen months before the 
Wilson bill was enacted into law. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is right; I saw the army start. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Harrison went into the 
presidential office on the 4th of March, 1889. When he was 
inaugurated there was more money in the Treasury of the 
United States than there had ever been at the end of any 
administration. What was the result? When Mr, Harrison 
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wus again succeeded by Mr. Cleveland the Treasury was bank- 
rupt, there being a deficit of over $60,000,000. 

Plates were prepared by that Republican administration for | 
the purpose of a bond issue to cover the deficit, but were held up 
until Mr. Cleveland came into office, succeeding Mr, Harrison, 
and the Democratic party, under his administration, instead of 
creating the panic, inherited the panic created by the Harrison 
administration and the McKinley bill. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

There was not in operation a law enacted by the Democratic | 
party when the panic of 1892—not of 1894, as the gentleman 
from Washington |Mr. CUSHMAN] asserted—began. 

Good times and high wages, we are told by the opposition, 
result from a high tariff. When did the Homestead strike take 
place? Was that under the Wilson bill? The Homestead strike 
took place in 1892 


€ 
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land and there still was not a single Democratic law in force. 
That bloody strike, that greatest industrial war that civiliza- 
tion ever witnessed, took place at Homestead, right within the 
fortification and citadel of high-protection Pennsylvania, in 1892, 
when the blood of the laboring man—shot down at the instiga- 
tion of monopoly—colored the ground because he was striking 
for higher wages and better conditions. And yet Republican- 


when the McKinley bill was the law of the | 
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His declaration and the assertion of high protectionists that 
a high tariff makes high wages and good times are not | 
| out by the facts. The Dingley tariff is still the law. If that 
| tariff is the producing cause, the same alleged good effects s 1 
result as long as the cause remains. But the industrial 
tory of our country is filled with chapters of lockouts 
strikes and reduced wages, while our soil has been redd 
with the blood of men slain in a vain attempt to better thei 
| condition. 

From 1901 to 1905, inclusive, there were in this country, as 


+ 


reau of Labor, 13.904 strikes, in 





ism claims that its policies make for better times and higher 
wages. 

Mr. MADDEN. What did they strike for when the Demo- 
crats were in power? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. There have not been nearly so 
many strikes when the Democrats have been in power. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course not, because there was nothing to 
strike for. They are perfectly willing to take what they can 
get when the Democrats are in power, and are glad of whatever 
it is. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. The Democratic party has not 
been in full power in the United States, except about two years, 
in nearly fifty years, and, of course, if there is nothing to strike 
for there will be no strike; but under a Republican administra- 
tion there is always something to strike for, and it is generally 
bread for the workingman. 

Mr. MADDEN. When the Democrats are in power, the work- 
man is glad to strike for a job, and he does not care what kind 
of wages he gets. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky yield for an interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Yes, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I will tell the gentleman why 
they struck when the Democrats were in power: Because the 
Democrats had not formulated the injunction issue which the 
Republicans have used so successfully to keep them from strik- 
ing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman permit a reply? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who was it sent the United States troops 
to prevent the workmen from striking during Cleveland's ad- 
ministration ? 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. And who was it sent troops to 
Colorado to shoot down the workingmen after they had struck 
for living wages? And who was it that established the “bull 
pen,” second in infamy only to the “black hole” of Caleutta, 
in’ which laboring men were incarcerated like sheep in the 
shambles? 
injunction deprived labor leaders of the right of trial by jury 
and sentenced them to prison for exercising the right of free 
speech in behalf of labor? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record right now as being 
unalterably opposed to this process of injunction as a means to 
coerce labor. It is an encroachment of power by the “ courts 
of equity,” so called, upon the courts of common law, long 


since denounced by Lord Coke as courts of “criminal equity,” | 


the purpose of which in the hands of monopoly is to deprive 
the citizen of the right of trial by jury in labor disputes; and 
the high-tariff advocates of Republicanism have consistently 
sympathized with this instrument of oppression to keep down 
wages, while at the same time they have inconsistently sung 
the siren song of higer wages for the workingman. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusnH- 
MAN] was especially laudatory of the Dingley law—the ante- 
type and model of the present bill. His encomiums of both 
measures have been fancifui and extravagant, and, I think, 
without the pale of fact. Intimating, if not directly asserting, 


that high protection—that Dingleyism, as expressed in the Ding- 
ley law—has been a panacea for all the ills that afflict the body 
politic, he declares he is the highest of high protectionists and 
entitled to a seat in the inner sanctum of the elect. 


And who was it that by the infamous process of | 








volving 2,033,196 strikers, and in these strikes 2,598,120 em 
| ployees were thrown out of work. 
I append here a table showing the official figures for each of 
the above years: 
Number of',,., Number of 
| Strikes. | establish- |‘ s+ pivors. marae 
ments of V K 
ae tte 2.94 ) 908 | 
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Mr. Chairman, if this record is good times and high wages 


for labor under Dingleyism, may the Lord God of Hosts deliver 
us from what Republicanism would denominate “ hard times” 
and “low wages.” And, added to this record, in all our large 
cities during the winter just passed the army of hungry, idle 
men has been unparalleled; and in the city of Chicago, according 
to newspaper reports, 15,000 hungry school children—the chil- 
dren of laboring people—had to be fed by public charity. And 
right now, almost within the shadow of the Capitol of this great 
Nation, in the city of Washington, the bread line is formed to 
feed the hungry and unemployed, while the “‘ want employment ” 
columns of all the great daily newspapers are lengthening in 
a daily increasing ratio. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Dingley law, measured by commer- 
cial failures, closed industries, reduced wages, and the number 
of unemployed, we are passing through the most appalling finan- 
cial panic of our history. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

From October 1, 1907, to August 1, 1908, the commercial fail- 
ures amounted to $219,945,886, a period of ten months. This, at 
the same raito, in twelve months would amount to $263,935.002, 
as against $226,000,000 in 1896, being an excess of nearly $35,- 
000,000 over the failures of 1896. 

During the present panic commercial disaster 
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widespread than ever before. And this “Republican panic” is 
| the only panic, so far as I know, in the history of civilization 
in which a man could not get his own money out of bank on 
| his own check; the only panic in which banks were compelled 
to pay a premium to other banks in which they had deposited 
| money in order to withdraw their deposits. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” and judged by this 
| standard, the fruit of Republican high-tariff legislation is re 
| duced wages, financial disaster, and general com l unrest 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To the Society of Equity, the tobacco associations, the United 
Mine Workers, the Federation of Labor, and organized labor of 
| every character I take off my hat. They have accomplished 
| more toward better prices and increase of wages, and the gen- 

eral good of the producers—the laboring element—than all 
other influences combined. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure, taken as a whole, is, in 

my opinion, worse, if anything, than the Dingley law. Tariff 


’ 
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taxation under Republican legislation, like a bill denounced by 
a Republican member of the Kentucky legislature, “ gets wu 
and wusser.” This bill is legislation, not in the interest of th: 
consumer, not in the interest of labor, but in the interests of thx 
trusts and monopolies which supply the sinews of political war 
to the Republican party during every national campaign, and 
who demand to be remembered by legislative enactment in the 
passage of a tariff bill that will enable them to contin te 
pillage the American people to further en 
Mr. Chairman, in the limited time I have at my disposal it 
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rich themselves. 





| is impossible for me to discuss at length even the more im- 
portant schedules of this bill. It gives the same raw deal to 
the farmer and consumer that it does to the laboring man. It 
levies a tribute of 45 per cent or more on the necessary articles 

| of consumption that enter into the daily life of the people, 
while nearly every product of the farmer must compete free 


in the open market of the world. 
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I know a tariff is fixed on wheat, hogs, mules, sheep, corn, 
poulfry, bacon, cows, hay, and other farm products, but this 
tariff is the merest sham. It does not and can not protect 
the farmer, and can not even deceive any intelligent man. The 
farmer of the United States is an exporter and not an importer 
of farm products. He raises more than he can sell in the home 
market, and can feed the world, and must depend upon the for- 
eign market for the sale of his surplus products; and therefore 


a tariff on farm products is of no benefit to him whatever. | 


The price of many, if not all, of his products is fixed in the 
foreign market, and the price of his wheat is absolutely fixed 
and determined in the Liverpool market; so a tariff on wheat 
is not and can not be of any benefit to him. 

While the Republican party is attempting to deceive the 
farmer by this sham tariff, which purports to protect his prod- 
ucts against some imaginary competition, it is making him pay 
a tribute to the sugar trust, the wool trust, the cotton-goods 


trust, the shoe trust, the Standard Oil Company, and various | 


other trusts, which for years, under Republican domination. 


a 


law when the peaceful shepherds tended their flocks on Gali- 
lean hills, and the wise men from the East kept their nigitly 
vigils under Judean stars; this was the law when Enoch walked 
with God and John saw the wonderful vision of celestial life— 
the law from the beginning of time, and it should be the law 
to the end of time; and under this law the one object of legis- 
lation—the fundamental purpose of just government—is to seek 
the greatest good to the greatest number, which can never be 
done while legislation continues to grant special privileges to 
favored classes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it strongly intimated, if not 
positively asserted, on the floor of this House that Democracy 
is dead or dying. Democraty is neither dead nor dying, but if 
this bill is passed in its present shape Republicanism will soon 
be calling on the rocks and hills to fall on it and hide it from 
| the righteous wrath of an outraged people. The cardinal prin- 
ciples of Democracy are immortal. They will remain vital and 
active as long as justice has a temple and liberty an abiding 
place. The religion of Jesus Christ survived the apostasy of 





like unclean birds of prey, have glutted their filthy beaks in 
the vitals of the industrial life of the country. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

A tax on cotton goods, a tax on woolen goods, a tax on shoes, 
a tax on sugar, coffee, and tea, and diamonds free, and the tax 
on the cheaper qualities of gloves that are used by the great 
mass of the people is raised from 58.13 per cent ad valorem to 
132.86 per cent ad valorem. 

Republicanism says it is for a protective tariff, to protect 
labor and encourage the industries of the country, and yet tea 
and coffee, used by four-fifths of the people of the country, are 
put on the protected list, when neither is grown in this country 
and no labor is engaged in their production. 

Under the maximum and minimum clause of the Payne bill 
not even farming tools are exempt from tariff exactions, but are 
made the subject of a sliding tariff of from 15 to 40 per cent, in 
the interest of the American harvester trust and other dealers 
in farming implements. In addition to all this, the tax is re- 


tained on tobacco, in the interest of the great American tobacco | 


trust, whose manipulations cornered and controlled the tobacco 
market of the world and “ squeezed” down the price of tobacco 
in the hands of the farmer below the cost of production, and no 
relief was found except through the Society of Equity, the 
Dark ‘Tobacco Association, and other associations of like pur- 
pose, which by persistent effort have been enabled to successfully 
grapple with this giant trust and restore the price of tobacco to 
living prices. 

As the law now stands the tobacco tax prevents the free sale 
of leaf tobacco. Tobacco is the only product of the soil that 
bears this burden. It is true the farmer can sell his tobacco 
in the leaf to whomsoever he pleases, but the purchaser can not 
resell it without the payment of the tax, even to his own work- 
men. This greatly restricts the sale of leaf tobacco and enables 


the trust to demand and receive much higher prices for its | 


product, especially in those sections where tobacco is not grown. 
Years ago the Republican party in national convention prom- 


ised to repeal this tax, but the shadow of its master and cam- | 


paign contributor—the American tobacco trust—fell across its 
pathway, and it was afraid and broke its pledges to the Ameri- 
can tobaeco grower, and the tax remains, 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff is a tax and can be justified on no 
ground save that of raising revenue. If the tax, now nearly 
or quite prohibitive, on many manufactured articles could be 
lowered to a revenue basis an abundance of revenue would be 
secured. The people would buy more, a greater number of 
workmen would be employed at more remunerative wages, labor 
would be better satisfied, and, at lower prices for manufactured 
articles, the demand would become greater, more would be sold, 
business would become more active, conditions would become 
greatly improved, and, in my opinion, a brighter era of national 
prosperity would result. 

Mr. Chairman, justice and equality for all classes under the 
law should be the shibboleth of legislation in a free republic. 
To levy duties so that special benefits will inure to privileged 
classes is contrary to the spirit and intent of our institutions, 
and ean be justified neither in law nor morals. The law of 
fair dealing, the law of compensation, that which renders to all 
men and all classes only that which is due them; that requires 
all to bear their just proportion of the burdens of taxation is 
the golden rule of good government, the divine and human law, 
and the only rule of conduct by which nations can long prosper 
and survive. This was the law in the beginning, when God 
said, “‘‘ Let there be light,’ and there was light.” This was the 
law when the inspired prophet proclaimed the Ten Command- 
ments to man from the sacred Mount of Sinai; this was the 


Judas Iscariot, Scotland recovered from the disaster of Flodden 
Field, the American Revolution survived the treason of Benedict 
Arnold, France recovered from the shock of Sedan, and Democ- 
racy will always rise strong and aggressive from any temporary 
political defeat that can be administered to it. Its basic prin- 
ciple, its fundamental law, is equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none; and the light of Democracy, like vestal 
flames, will burn and brighten on the altars and hearthstones 
of every home in this land when the fallacies of Republicanism 
are lost in the forgotten past. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I had ex- 
pected my colleague [Mr. GAINES], who was so able to do so, to 
tell this committee how this new tariff bill would affect the 
people of West Virginia with reference to coal, but he failed to 
do that, and I am now going to try to do so within the limited 
time allowed me, and give you the situation as this bill affects 
the people of West Virginia. 

Inasmuch as this tariff bill is a general revision of the duties 
on all commodities and articles that enter into international 
commerce, I shall attempt to discuss no feature of it other than 
the clause which deals with coal and coke, an industry which so 
vitally affects all the people of the State of West Virginia. 

The principal coal-producing States are Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. That you 
may understand the relative conditions of the bituminous-coal 
industry in each of those States, it is only necessary to call your 
attention to the fact that Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio are among 
the foremost of the agricultural States of the United States. 
Nature has endowed them with soil and climate peculiarly 
adapted to agricultural pursuits. Pennsylvania, likewise, is a 
great agricultural State. Take from those four States all of 
their mining and other industrial enterprises, and still their 
people would be happy and prosperous on the products of the 
soil and their business of stock raising. 

Every one of those States is rich in oil, gas, and especially 
coal deposits. This bountiful supply of fuel has so attracted 
| manufacturing industries that they have become the great in- 
dustrial centers of this Nation. Their factories are located, in 
a great measure, in the midst of their coal fields, and their fuel 
supply has a market and consumption almost at the mine 
mouth unsurpassed in magnitude by any section of the whole 
earth. 

The contrast in West Virginia to her sister States is most 
striking. With the exception of some narrow bottoms along 
the banks of two or three of our largest streams, our lands are 
not suitable for profitable cultivation. From one end of the 
State to the other is a continuous chain of hills and mountains 
which at best can be made to yield barely a living for a small 
| population. The fact is the larger portion of the State is not 
a farming section and never can be. Our people must engage 
in pursuits other than agriculture before we can hope to grow 
and be prosperous. We are not a manufacturing State in any 
sense of the word, in comparison with other coal-producing 
States. Not more than 10 per cent of the coal mined in West 
Virginia is consumed in that State; the other 90 per cent must 
find a market in other States. Our timber resources will soon 
be exhausted, and our lumber industry will cease to exist, in 
all probability, before another tariff bill will be considered by 
Congress. 

Our hope for future prosperity is centered almost exclusively 
in this coal industry of the State. Fully 90 per cent of our people 
are dependent, directly and indirectly, upon our coal business, 
It is the coal operator that our merchants, wholesale and retail, 
must go to in order to find a purchaser for their merchandise. 
It is to him the farmer goes to sell his little surplus. Our rail- 
roads will go into receivers’ hands if our mines are crippled. A 
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blow to the coal mines injures every industry in the State. 
When the mines are prosperous, all of our people are active and 
employed; when that business is depressed every industry we 
have feels the paralysis. It is the lifeblood of our whole in- 
dustrial system. No State in this Union is so dependent upon 
one industry for its commercial success as West Virginia is de- 
pendent upon that of coal. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fierce competition 
that we must meet from other sections of the country. The 
market for the larger part of our coal is in the Northwest. West 
Virginia coal is 300 miles farther away from this market than 
the coals in Indiana and Illinois, and in reaching the market 
our coal must be handled through the coal fields of those 
States. In the Lake country our coal comes into a competition 
with Ohio and Pennsylvania coals that is always at white 
heat. The average West Virginia coal is 450 miles from the 
Lakes, and pays a freight to Lake points of $1.12 per ton, and 
must be hauled across the State of Ohio, while the Ohio coal is 
only 155 miles from the Lakes, and pays a freight rate of only 85 | 
cents per ton. The Pittsburg coal district is only 190 miles from 
the Lake points, and pays a freight rate of only 88 cents per ton. | 

There is in the Lake market a differential against West Vir- 
ginia coal of 27 cents per ton in favor of Ohio and 24 cents in 
favor of Pittsburg coal, in the matter of freight rates alone, | 
against the higher grades of West Virginia coal in the New | 
River and Pocahontas districts. On the splint coal from the 
Kanawha, Guyan, and Thacker districts the differential against 
West Virginia coal is 11 cents per ton in favor of Ohio and 9 


cents in favor of the Pittsburg coal. 
The necessary consequences of this discrimination against 


West Virginia coal have been to drive many small operators 
out of the business and compel them to sell their mines to 
larger companies who were able in a measure to meet this 
competition, although under this great disadvantage. Not satis- | 
fied, however, with existing conditions, the coal operators from | 
Ohio (No. 8) and the Pittsburg districts have gone to the 
railroads that haul coal from West Virginia, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania to these Lake points, viz, Toledo, Sandusky, and Lorain, | 
as well as Cleveland and Buffalo, and under threat of court pro- 
ceedings and the precipitation of a rate war, have induced the | 
railroads hauling coal from West Virginia to these Lake points 
to agree to raise the rates on West Virginia coal, and to retain 
the rates on Ohio and Pittsburg coal. The railroads agreed 
to raise the rates on West Virginia coal so that the differential 
against West Virginia and in favor of Ohio and Pittsburg coal 
would hereafter be 364 cents on New River and Pocahontas 
districts and 18} cents per ton on Kanawha, Guyan, and 
Thacker districts. A conference among the coal operators of 
these yarious districts and the carriers is being held this week 
in New York to see if the railroads can be pursuaded to with- | 
hold the putting of this proposed rate into effect. 

If this schedule goes into effect, not a pound of West Vir- 
ginia coal can go to this Lake market in competition with the 
Ohio and Pittsburg coals, and our people will be compelled to 
go out of the Lake business, and then Ohio and Pittsburg mines | 
will have a complete and perfect monopoly of this Lake trade, | 
which amounts, in round numbers, to 15,000,000 tons per year. 

The Ohio and Pittsburg mines sent their representatives be- | 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and urged the adoption 
of reciprocity between Canada and the United States in the 
coal trades, and they have succeeded in persuading the com- 
mittee to make a report and introduce a bill announcing this 
principle. If this feature of the bill should prevail and become 
a law the consequences to flow from it should be understood by | 
every Member of this House, and more particularly by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen composing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Reciprocity in general may be a good principle if the terms | 
thereunder are fixed and definite, but it is unsound as a busi- | 
ness proposition as applied to coal in the Payne bill. The ex- | 
tensive bituminous-coal operations in West Virginia and other | 
States are adjusted to the present 67-cent rate on coal ane 





shale, and 15 cents on slack or culm, and contracts would con- 

tinue to be made upon those bases so long as those rates re- | 
mained in effect. The coal business might adjust itself to a | 
different definite rate, but if this reciprocal provision should be | 
adopted it would make uncertain the tariff and render unstable | 
the business of domestic coal operations. Assuming that Can- | 
ada would immediately remove the duty on coal imported from | 
the United States, our contracts would then have to be made | 
upon that. basis. Then, if Canada or any of its Provinces, for | 
any reason, and summarily, should restore her duty, our duty | 
upon like articles imported from Canada would forthwith be | 
restored to the present rate, and vice versa. Thus domestic coal 
operators constantly would be in a quandary in the making of | 
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contracts and their transactions rendered unstable and chaotic. 
With fluctuations in tariff rates from zero to 67 cents on coal, 
slack, culm, and shale dependent upon the business necessities 
or caprice of Canada or any one of its Provinces, our own coal 
people would not know what to expect and practically would 
be at the mercy of their foreign competitors. If we must have 
reciprocity in coal, let it be of a kind that will not impair con. 
tract relations and unsettle our domestic industry; let us not 
depend upon a foreign country, but fix our own tariff rates upon 
these important products. But I am unalterably opposed to the 
reciprocal feature of this bill altogether. 

In the very able explanation of the bill made to this House 
by the chairman of this committee, it is made evident that the 
reason for proposing the new coal schedule is based upon mis- 
information. It may be the fault of my own people, in that 
they permitted the committee to remain under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the facts and actual conditions of the coal trade. 

I beg your attention for a short while that I may point out 
the particulars in which the committee was misled. 

First, 

THE 

In his explanation of the reason for putting coal on the free 
list, the chairman of this committee said (p. 183, CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD) : 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Early in the hearings the miners of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania 
appeared, and asked that this paragraph be inserted in the bill. It ap- 
peared from the evidence—I forget now the principal witness—that 
coal at the mouth of the mine in Pennsylvania costs $1.30 per ton and 
that coal at the mouth of the mine in Nova Scotia costs $1.40 a ton. 


Please keep in mind that this information came from Penn- 
sylvania miners, about the cost of mining in Pennsylvania, and 
by Pennsylvania he really means the Pittsburg district. 

Instead of costing the Pennsylvania operator $1.30 per ton to 
mine his coal, he is actually selling coal f. o. b. cars at the mine 
at the following prices, viz: 


Per ton. 
a ca ii cei na clesealiincthenlatbidacsatanlen daca alias $1.10 
cae nesieligeieeniadeapiamniicilaihiaapaniaiintiicee . 95 
einen nhcin tinieaaienmaaidial AT 
For Chicago shipments ceiciainiealatains ipteil eesti seapiisitacee teen 1.10 
ES EE ee - 90 


ee 90 cents to 1. 30 


These are the actual selling prices of these coals at the mines 
as taken from price list printed in the Black Diamond Journal 
of March 6, 1909. 

The average selling price of the Pennsylvania or Pittsburg 
coals at the mine mouth is $1.04 per ton, and when this wit- 
ness, whose name the chairman did not remember, said that it 
cost $1.30 a ton for the operator to mine this coal at Pittsburg, 
he simply added 25 per cent to the selling price as it actually is, 
and by so doing imposed upon the committee and caused them 


| to make a serious mistake. 


The chairman says it was shown by this witness that Penn- 
sylvania coal could be laid down in Boston for $3.65 per ton, 
and Nova Scotia coal could be laid down in Boston for $2.50 
per ton. In other words, the consumer of coal in New England 
ean procure it delivered from the Nova Scotia mines at $1.15 


| cheaper than he can get it from the miners of Pennsylvania; 
] i 


but this difference in cost, he says, is overcome by superior 
quality. This greater efficiency will amount, he says, to 70 cents 
per ton, and this fact has been judicially determined. 

Grant all of this to be true, and then the consumer will find 
it to his interest to accept the Nova Scotia coal, because he will 
save on every ton of coal he uses the difference between 70 
cents a ton for greater efficiency and $1.15 per ton, the differ- 


| ence in price, or 45 cents per ton. 


It takes neither a philosopher nor a prophet to understand 


| that the difference of 45 cents in favor of Nova Scotia coal, as 


against our own coal, must necessarily drive our coal out of 
the New England market. The cost of laying West Virginia 
coal down at Boston is about the same as that of the Pennsyl- 
rania coals, 

But the truth is, it does not cost the Canadian miner $2.50 
per ton to lay his coal down in Boston. The Dominion Coal 
Company, the largest producer in Nova Scotia, has stated in 
its circulars that it could load vessels with coal at Cape Breton 
at a cost of $1 a ton, and these vessels carry this coal to New 
England points for 75 cents per ton; and allowing a margin 
of 50 cents per ton, they can realize a splendid profit, and sell 
their coal to the New England consumer for $2.25 per ton de- 
livered to points of distribution. Instead of Nova Scotia coal 
costing $1.40 per ton at the mine mouth, as the committee has 
been misled into believing, it actually costs no more than $1 
per ton loaded onto the vessels. But the real purpose and ob- 
ject that the Pittsburg miners had in view when they misled 
the committee was to incorporate in this bill, and have en- 
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acted into law, a provision whereby they could trade off the 
New England coal market to the Nova Scotia coal miners in 
return for a translake market in central Canada, and this shall 
have been accomplished when this provision becomes a law. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee frankly 
admits this to be true when he says: 

The idea of these gentlemen from Pennsylvania was that, while 
they allowed the Nova Scotia coal to come into Boston (meaning, of 
course, all New England) free of duty, under such an arrangement 
they would get a greater market in lower Canada than they would 
lose in New England. In other words, that they would sell more 
American coal in Canada than could possibly come into the United 
States, under this reciprocal arrangement. 

The Pittsburg coal operators are very anxious to turn over 
the New England coal trades to Nova Scotia, in order that they 
might ship, free of duty, their coal into central Canada. Why 
are they so anxious to make this deal? Why are they willing 
that the consumer of coal in New England may be supplied 
exclusively by the miners of Nova Scotia? The reason is so 
apparent that I wonder that the committee did not see it at 
once. Two of the largest coal-producing districts in West 
Virginia supply to New England consumers about 6,000,000 tons 
of coal per annum. The coal supplied by these districts— 
Pocahontas and New River—is a soft, bituminous coal, pos- 
sessing great heating properties, and is smokeless. On account 
of these characteristics it is peculiarly adapted to the New Eng- 
land cities, where smoke ordinances prevail almost universally, 
and, in consequence, it has established itself in that territory. 

The Pittsburg coal, not being a smokeless coal, has found but 
little favor in the cities and towns of New England. By giving 
up the New England market to Canada, this Pittsburg miner is 
driving West Virginia coal out of that market, and but little of 
his own. This West Virginia coal so displaced from New Eng- 
land will not find a corresponding benefit of an enlarged market 
in central Canada, for a reason which is known to every coal 
man in the United States and Canada, namely, that this coal 
is so soft that it will not bear trans-Lake shipments to be again 
loaded into cars for distribution. This coal is not and can 
not be a competitor with the Pittsburg coal for Lake business. 
Under this reciprocal arrangement the Pittsburg miner gets all 
the benefit without suffering any losses, while the West Vir- 
ginia miner receives no benefits whatever and suffers all the 
losses. Already these West Virginia coals must go to Lake 
points with a differential against them of $0.27 per ton in favor 
of Ohio coal and $0.24 per ton in favor of Pittsburg, and they 
have influenced the carriers to agree to increase these differen- 
tials to $0.86} per ton and $0.83} per ton, respectively, knowing 
that if this proposition to have free trade with Canada should 
become a law that the West Virginia coals displaced by Nova 
Scotia would have to seek a market in the West or cease to be 
mined. This must close down the mines in West Virginia and 
destroy practically the only industry in that State upon which 
the people are dependent for their livelihood. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. For information. Is there any export 
duty on coal shipped from Nova Scotia into the United States? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; there is no export duty, 
but an import duty of 53 cents a ton. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, then, under the bill as it is now 
prepared there will be a duty upon your coai equal to that, will 
there not? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No. If they retain a duty 
at all on coal then the present duty remains as it is, 67 cents a 
ton. If they put as much duty as 10 cents a ton on coal coming 
from the United States, then in that event our coal rate 
would remain as it is now. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, as I understand you, though 
Nova Scotia has an export duty of 53 cents a ton under the bill 
as it is now prepared, there will be the same rate of duty, 67 
cents a ton, on coal. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
coal. If they keep their duty, we keep ours; but in case they 
have no duty at all we have no duty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is there any coal mined in any other 


place in the Dominion of Canada except Nova Scotia which | 


comes in competition with coal in the United States? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; at Vancouver, and at 
Crowsnest Pass, and Lethbridge, in western Canada. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And there is an export duty on that? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; they have an import 
duty of 53 cents a ton, and the advantage that they have over 
the United States is this, that their coal operations in Nova 


Scotia and Vancouver are right along the coast, reaching from 2 | 


to 20 miles, and they have their railroads running from the coast 
back to their mines. At Crowsnest and Lethbridge their mines 
are near our border, and their rate of wages is less than ours. 


| 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, one more question for informa- 
tion. On reading the paragraph relating to the duty on coal I 
find a drawback for all coal that is used upon American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana (continuing). Equal to the amount of 
duty paid upon it. That is correct? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman approve of that? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; I do not approve of 
that. I think they should pay the duty. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I notice you want to have this duty kept 
on principally because of the Boston market. Would not the 
haul from the West Virginia fields to the Lakes be less than 
from West Virginia to the seaboard to-day? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; not in the particular 
territory I am speaking about. There is a small part of the 


; territory it would; and, as I gave the figures here, we have 


a differential now against us of 9 and 11 cents, and if the coal 
operators do not succeed in getting the railroad companies to 
withdraw the bulletin they have already issued we will then 
have a differential against us of 36} and 33}, which practically 
puts us out of the coal business, 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Would not there be just as big a market 
in the Canadian Northwest as in Boston to-day 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Well, we can not ship our 





| coal to the Canadian Northwest, because our coal is a soft coal 


and will not stand reshipment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But the shipment from Norfolk to Boston 
by the Atlantic Ocean will be as much as on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Well, but if we make a 
reshipment of this soft coal it ali goes to pieces. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But do not you have a reshipment from 
Norfolk? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
ment, but not two. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Where do you get two? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If we would reship from 
the vessels and then distribute by rail into Canada, then that 
would make another handling of the coal. 

West Virginia is to become bankrupt in order that Pittsburg 
miners may have a monopoly on the Lake and Canadian busi- 
ness, and by this scheme multiply the value of coal properties 
in the Pittsburg district seven or eight times. Already Pitts- 
burg coal lands are selling for $1,000 per acre and more, while 
West Virginia coal lands, equally as good and often better, will 
not average $100 per acre. 

Mr. John W. Boilean, coal expert for western Pennsylvania, 
published a book on the value of coal properties in the Pitts- 
burg district some months ago, in which he said: 


It is clear that rates must decrease on Pittsburg coal to the Lake, the 
demand for which is enormous and is growing at the rate of 20 per 


We can stand one reship- 





cent annually. The readjustment of freight rates is imperative and 
will add from $1,000 to $2,000 per acre to present values. * * * 
The difference in favor of Pittsburg district coal for any point on Lake 
Michigan or Lake Superior against other coal suitable for by-product 
coke on present freight rates amounts to $5,500 per acre in favor of 
Pittsburg district coal, as against an all-rail haul for competitive coal. 
With » adiustment of freight rates, which is not far distant, the Pitts- 
burg district would have an advantage to Lake route of approximately 
$7,500 per acre of all-rail coal from Kanawha, Thacker, and Big Sandy 
to Chicago and vicinity, and from $8.500 to $10.000 per acre over the 








Their duty is on imported | 


Pocahontas and New River districts, if all the latter districts competed 
by the water routes, each district paying the same rate per ton per mile 
to the lake front. (Pp. 36-37.) 

The fact is that it is the deliberate purpose of the Pittsbury 
| coal interests to drive West Virginia coal out of the market 
and close down every mine in the State. This they know can 
be accomplished by having free trade with Canada and have 
the railroads put into effect schedules that have already been 
agreed upon. 

I want to say that no more striking exhibition of the cruelty 
of human greed has ever been witnessed on this continent than 
this effort of these miners to despoil the people of a whole State. 

West Virginia is a Republican State because our people be- 
lieve that the Republican party stands committed to the prin- 
| ciples of protection to American industries and American labor. 
She cast her vote for President Taft because our people be- 
lieved in the promises that in the revision of the tariff no in- 
dustry in this country should be injured, much less destroyed. 
When the national convention declared in effect— 

That tariff taxes must be kept so high as not only to equal the differ- 
ences in the cost of production at home and abroad, but to guarantee a 
profit to American industries— 
the people of West Virginia had faith in the integrity of that 
declaration and cast their votes accordingly. If the calamity 
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which is to be inflicted upon my State were necessary in order 
to secure revenue for the Government, we would bear it with 
patriotic fortitude, but from this measure it is admitted that not 
one cent of revenue will be received. We have relied upon pro- 
tection; when it has been withdrawn we have suffered. Itisa 
principle when applied to coal that with us is nonpartisan, and 
we have looked to the Government to maintain in good faith a 
tariff on coal just as it would keep faith with a foreign nation. 

For the Republican Members of this House to enact this propo- | 
sition into law is to repudiate your platform and pervert the 
fundamental principles of protection. When has the suggestion 
ever been made before, in all the history of our tariff legislation, 
that one American industry may be stricken down and that 
other Americans engaged in the same industry may have a 
monopoly in that same line of business? My understanding of 
protection has always been that it was a weapon leveled at the | 
foreign manufacturer and the foreign laborer for the benefit of 
all Americans alike. Protection was never intended to foster 
one section of the United States to the detriment of another | 
section engaged in the same industrial pursuits. 

It has been frequently stated upon the floor of this House 
that coal was a raw material and therefore should not be placed 
upon the free list. One of these gentlemen [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
has told us that by crude or raw material was meant such 
material as requires relatively a small amount of labor in their 
production. There is scarcely a commodity produced in this 
country where the labor cost—about 85 per cent—forms so great | 
a percentage of the total cost as coal. Nearly every man 
engaged about a modern mine is a skilled mechanic. 

The laws of different States actually require them to be. | 
The mine boss and his assistants and the shot firers must all be 
men of great experience. The men who run the cutting ma- 
chines and those who do the hauling by electric motors and the 
drillers, and the electrical engineer and the mining engineers and 
their assistants are all men of technical knowledge and _ skill 
of the highest degree. The up-to-date mine does not use picks 
and mules any more, but the work of mining is done almost en- | 
tirely by skilled workmen. Coal is as much a finished product 
as the finished locomotive engine which burns it. It can not 
be denied that every pound of coal used for domestic purposes 
in stoves and grates is a finished product. It is consumed in 
this use without entering into the production of other com- | 
modities as much as a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. No 
one yet has ever advanced the idea that the coal consumed by 
locomotive engines and steam-vessel boilers is raw material. 
There is no article known that is made out of coal or coal 
products except artificial gas, coal tar, and ammonia. The 
whole idea of coal being one of the raw materials, like iron ore, 
hides, and rough lumber, is a misconception of the use of coal. 

The distinguished chairman, induced thereto no doubt by | 
statements from the Pittsburg miners, attempts to hold out to 
West Virginia miners the hope that they may still reach the New 
England market by an all-rail route. This is what he says: 


They—the West Virginia operators—were afraid they might lose the 
sale of some tons of coal in the New England States if this arrange 
ment was made. Yet they failed to take into consideration the ques- 
tion whether this all-rail hauling of the American coal to Boston at 
$2.25 a ton by the American railroads would not be reduced so as to | 
meet Canadian competition on coal, the railroads much better afford- 
ing to take off 25 cents a ton of the haulage than to lose the entire 
tonnage or any part of it, and whether that would not make up the. 
difference, even in the Boston market, as between American and 
Canadian coal. 


This suggestion of a lower rail rate that American coals 
may compete with Canadian coals in New England commends | 
itself strongly to the Pittsburg operator, and he has taken it 
into very serious consideration, for he can ship his coal by 
all rail into the New England market, but not a ton of .West 
Virginia coal can go to New England by this all-rail route. 
The coal-hauling railroads from this Pittsburg district will not 
permit West Virginia coal to go to New England, except by 
water from Norfolk and Baltimore. Every pound of coal pro- 
duced on the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Norfolk and Western 
railroads is excluded from the markets of Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York. Fairmont district, in the 
northern part of the State, ships some coal to Washington and 
Baltimore markets, and with that exception the Pittsburg 
coal-hauling railroads exclude West Virginia coal from those 
four great cities and their harbors. Whatever advantage may 
result from a reduction of all-rail rates on coal to the New 
England States will be enjoyed by the Pittsburg people alone, 
and West Virginia will receive no part of such imaginary bene- 
fits, for we have no railroads that run into New England, and | 
the railroad connections that do serve that territory have placed 
an embargo upon our coal. 

Those who expect that New England will be greatly bene- 
fited by free coal from Nova Scotia will be sorely disappointed. | 


| rates be readjusted. 


| specious promises, followed by their immediate 
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The Nova Scotia miners under this arrangement will do exactly 
as did the British Columbia miners under the Wilson bill. They 
reduced the price of the coal sent by them into the United 
States to a point where American miners could not compete 
with them. The result was that the American mines shut 
down and their working organizations disintegrated. ‘Then the 
Canadian miner raised the price to that at which American coal 


| had formerly sold, and the American consumer paid the same 


price for Canadian coal that he formerly paid for the American 
coals. The American miners could not afford to start their 
operations, for if they had the Canadians would have imme- 
diately lowered the prices and closed them up again. This is 


| exactly what will occur to the New England coal consumer 


under free trade with Canada. As soon as this arrangement 
goes into effect Nova Scotia operators will reduce the price 
until the American now furnishing that market will close his 
mines. After this occurs the price of Nova Scotia coal will go 
up, and all New England will be paying as much for Nova 
Scotia coal as they now ;1y for American coal. 

And the money they now pay to American miners and laboring 
men engaged in digging and transporting this coal will be paid to 
foreigners, while they will have the questionable satisfaction of 
seeing the West Virginia operators and laboring men driven 


| out of business, just as was done with the State of Washing- 


ton under the Wilson bill. The Nova Scotia mines are inex 


| haustible. They have the advantage of cheap labor from Eng- 


land and Wales, with which they can contract without violating 
an alien contract-labor law, such as we have in the United 
States. They have the advantage in transportation charges, 
being so favorably located as to be able to ship to New England 


| cities in English tramp colliers at minimum rates. To these 


advantages shall we add the 67 cents a ton protection we now 
have on our domestic coal, and thus increase the value of the 
Nova Scotia mines by many millions of dollars, and at the same 
time strike down our own coal industry? I answer emphat- 
ically in the negative. 

It may be that Congress, under its taxing authority, has ihe 
power to destroy the industry of a whole State and bankrupt its 
people; but if such power does exist, it certainly ought never to 
be exercised. Whenever the functions of this Government are 
so manipulated that its powers are directed so as to destroy the 
industries of one of the States, then the whole purpose of the 
Government has, failed. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the report of those members 
of the Ways and Means Committee who are entitled to be called 
Democrats starts out with this statement: 

A tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. The only proper and legiti- 
mate function of a tariff law is to raise revenue to supply the needs of 
the Government economically and effectively administered. 

This has been the doctrine of the Democratic party since its 
foundation, and is the only tariff authorized by the Constitution. 

A revenue-producing tariff is the only one for which any 
sound Democrat can stand, and when the tax becomes so high 
that it is prohibitory and produces no revenue it can find no wai 
rant in Democratic principles or in the fundamental law. Thata 
moderate degree of protection often results from such a tariff can 
not be denied, and does not militate against Democratic idens 

The report of the Republican members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means says that the main reasons for the revision of 
the tariff at this time are two: 

First. That after twelve years of the operation of the present 


many new conditions have arisen which render it advisable that the 


Second. Since the passage of the Dingley Act a large number of for 
eign countries have adopted tariffs with a maximum and minimum 1 ; 
and it has been found that section 3 of the present act was not suffi 
ciently broad in its scope to meet these changed conditions 

Neither of these is the real reason why this revision is under- 
taken. There were, indeed, two reasons which drove the un 
willing leaders of the Republican party to report this bill, but 
they were not the ones assigned in their report. They were: 
First, Republican extravagance and incompetency had piled up 
expenditures until a deficit of $150,000,000 in the Treasury stared 
them in the face. Second, they heard the voice of growing dis- 
content and distrust of the American people demanding that 
the tariff should be reduced and the heels of the trusts taken 
off the necks of the people. At first a mild protest, it had grown 
to a demand, then to a clamor, and finally to a threat. Repub 
lican leaders then saw that it was time to take heed, and, for 
the first time in the history of the party's platforms, this decla- 
ration was made: 

The Republican party declares unequivocally for 
tariff by a special session of Congress immediately 
presidential inauguration. 


a revision of the 
following the next 


Although time and again you have deceived the people by 


repudiation, 
Gentlemen, 


they decided at the election to trust you once more. 
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have you given them what you promised? You were too cun- 
ning to state in your platform whether you intended to revise 
the tariff upward or downward, but upon every stump you 


avowed your intention of reducing instead of raising it. ‘The | 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Nye] was honest enough the | 


other night to admit this. [Appiause on the Democratic side.] 


Would one of you have dared to predict that when you made | 


up your bill for consideration in the House it would show a 
net increase of 1.56 per cent over the average in the Dingley 
bill? And the Lord only knows how much higher it will be 
when the Senate is through with it. Would one of you have 
dared to say to the stock raiser of the West that you would put 
hides on the free list and allow the New England shoemaker 
to continue to rob him with high-priced shoes? 

Would one of you have had the temerity to tell the West Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania coal miner that you intended to put the 
product of his labor on the free list and let the sugar trust 
continue to plunder him at its own sweet will? Who of you 
would have been bold enough to have said to the Alabama and 
Lake Superior iron miner that you intended to put his sweat 
and brawn on the free list and tax the coffee and tea which his 
children drink? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, your bill is a tissue of deception from title to 
index. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Did you expect to 
conciliate the farmer, who constitutes the large majority of 
our country’s population, by giving him free acorns and asa- 
fetida, as you do in your bill [applause on the Democratic side}, 
while you permit the Standard Oil Company to extort blood 
money from him to furnish oil to light his early morning meal? 
If you did, why were you not honest enough to tell him so 
before you got his vote? A man with half an eye can now see 
why you told him to vote the Republican ticket then and wait 
till after the election to have the tariff revised by its friends. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Are you now paying your campaign debts, or fulfilling your 
campaign promises? Gentlemen, did you let old “ Money Bags” 
write this bill, or did you heed the cry of those whose votes you se- 
cured by evasion and deceit? [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You put balm of Gilead on the free list. Do you in that 
way expect to salve the poor man’s wounds while you rub salt 
on those wounds at the rate of 12 cents per hundred pounds? 
I see that you put arsenic on the free list. Do you intend by 
that to say to the workingman: “If you can not afford to buy 
protected woolen goods to shield the shivering limbs of your 


wife and children from the winter’s blast, we will give you | 


cheap arsenic with which to hunt a suicide’s grave?” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I see that you put apatite—whatever that is—on the free list. 
In looking up the derivation of this word, I note that in the 
original it meant deceit, to deceive, being a mineral often mis- 
taken for other minerals; and what could be more like the very 
irony of appropriateness than for your bill to encourage the 
importation of deceit? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Was 
that because the sugar trust had hired you to see that the 
appetite of toiling millions for sugar was not too much in- 
dulged? Or was it to further encourage the Republican appetite 
for pie? [Laughter.] If either were true, why did you not tell 
him before he voted that you intended so to do? 

I see you put divi-divi on the free list. Was that because you 
held up the great corporations with bludgeons during your cam- 
paign and forced them to “‘divi” their plunder with you in order 
that you might buy a fair election? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


you extorted over $3,000,000 to accomplish your designs. Gen- 
tlemen, I see you have put dragon’s blood on the free list, and 
well you did; for when you meet the indignant millions whom 
you have betrayed you will need oceans of dragon’s blood to 
keep you from cowering before their outraged gaze. 
on the Democratic side.] 

You put ipecac on the free list. 
for when the poor man sees his child’s bare feet, made bare be- 
cause of your iniquitous tax on shoes, it will require no ipecac 
to cause him to spew you out from the very nausea your tainted 
schedules bring. 
side.] Besides, after two years’ trial of this bill, should it be- 
come a law in its present form, the sight of any man who sup- 
ports it will act as an emetic more powerful than all the ipecac 
in the land. You let leeches in free. This again was “ love's 
labor lost;” for no leeches were needed to help Republicans 
and the bloated favorites suck the lifeblood of an outraged 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I see you make lifeboats free. 
wise, because when increased prices come, as they will, to those 


If so, you made a howling success of it; for the | 
report of your campaign committee after the election shows that | 


[Applause | 


| tailer to handle it. 
This you need not have done, | 


In this, gentlemen, you are | 


| 


} 





who, in their righteous wrath, will cast you overboard. 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

You put rough, or uncut, diamonds on the free list. Why 
did you do this? Evidently to fill the coffers of those who cut 
and polish and set the diamonds after they come here in the 
rough. But the very tariff you put on diamonds shows the 
irony of your report, in which you say that one of the ear- 
dinal principles of your party is the protection of American 
workmen. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You leave polished diamonds and jewelry at the same rate as 
in the Dingley bill, while you increase cheap stockings for the 


[Laugh 


| limbs of the American working girl more than 20 per cent. In 


this were you trying to protect those who work on the farm, 
in the mills, and in the mines, or those who spend the summers 
working up divorce suits at Newport and Long Branch? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In this stocking schedule you 
again show that you labored overtime while the yearnings of 
your heart went out to the toilers of the country. You increase 
the duty on stockings valued at not more than $1 per dozen 
pairs from 68.89 per cent ad valorem to 89.75 per cent, while 
you leave those valued at more than $5 per dozen pairs at 55 per 
cent. In the case of cheap stockings you claim that you will 
realize an increased revenue of $500,000, while in some of the 
finer grades you do not realize an additional cent. 

While you are shedding crocodile tears for the American 
workingman, please tell us who pays this additional half mil- 
lion. Is it the woman in the automobile or the woman at the 
loom? Is it the woman with the golf stick or the woman at th 
beatling stick? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Is it the 


| parlor boarder at the Waldorf-Astoria or is it the chambermaid? 


Is it the woman intriguing for a disgraceful alliance with a for- 
eign duke or is it the toil-worn farmer’s wife? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]_ Is it the virtuous shop girl working at $6 per 
week to buy protected tea for an aged parent or is it the high- 
priced ballet dancer who parades her silk stockings at so much 
per night? [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Your committee in their report tell us that most of the arti- 
cles on which the duty is increased are luxuries. No doubt, 
gentlemen, you were sincere in that. No doubt a party depend- 
ent upon the silk-stocking gentry for its lease of power believes 
that any kind of stockings is luxury for those who toil. An- 
other one of your “ luxuries,” so called, is the cheap glove worn 
by the poor women of the country. In this connection, I ask 
to read the following article, which recently appeared in the 





| 


Washington Times: 
TAX ON CHEAP GLOVES. 


The gloves which now pay $1.75 duty is the schmaschen glace-finish 
sheep glove, unlined, not over 14 inches long. It is the cheap glove 
which is worn by the woman of modest means who commonly owns a 
“best pair” and an “every-day pair” of gloves, and sometimes does 
without the “ best pair.” 

Gloves, however, are set down by the Payne bill as a luxury. They 
are taxed for revenue on that ground. The Payne bill has some odd 
notions of what constitute luxuries. 

The glove which is now taxed $1.75 per dozen at the custom-house—the 
cheap glove of the working girl and the woman of limited means—costs 
about $3 per dozen in the country where it is made. Under the Dingley 
Act the importer paid a duty which figured out 58 per cent in order to 
get that glove into the country. 

Under the Payne bill he will pay a duty of 133 per cent to get it in. 
The duty on the poor woman’s glove is raised considerably more than 
100 per cent. 

RICH WOMAN FAVORED. 

But the duty on the rich woman's $7-per-pair glove is raised only 
from 84 to 108 per cent. 

Seems like a curious way of taxing luxuries, to raise the poor 
womay from 58 to 133, while the rich woman is raised from 84 to 108 
per cent. 

This glove schedule is rich in illustrations of how the necessaries of 
the poor are to be made to bear the burdens of raising revenue, while 
the necessaries of the rich, which would be luxuries to the poor, escape 
with a small part. Three millions of pairs of the gloves taxed 90 per 
cent are imported annually. Only 28,000 pairs of the high-priced 
glove, taxed 44 per cent, come in in a year. The tax on the poor 
woman's glove will make a contribution of $930,025 per year toward 
the Government's revenues, and two or three times that much will be 
added to the cost in order to enable the importer, wholesaler, and re- 
On the other hand, the rich woman's glove, just 
described, will contribute $12,749 to the Government's revenue. 

And this sort of comparison might be carried on ad nauseam from 





the marvelous glove schedule of this bill. The cases cited are typical. 


| The question is, What caused the Payne committee to make this glove 


{Laughter and applause on the Democratic | 


| session. 


who have to toil, you will need lifeboats to save you from those 


schedule in this way? 


The “Duke of Gloversville,” Mr. Littauer, at whose factory 
thousands of pairs of gloves are manufactured every year, 
haunted this House for several days in the early part of the 
He left with a happy, satisfied look; and it has been 
hinted that he took great interest in seeing that the old rules 
were adopted, [Applause on the Democratic side.] But per- 
haps I had better not say anything about the question of the 
rules, because it has gotten to be a very sensitive subject, even 
to a few Democrats. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

looking through the list of over ninety different qualities of 
gloves we see that there is not a single reduction, but there is 
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Republican farmers in the South will no doubt throw up their | 


hats in approval of the labors of this nonsectional committee 
when they see that you have put cotton-seed oil on the free 
along with divi-divi and have left the bagging for their 
cotton with the same high tariff that existed under the Dingley 

w. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Such magnanimous 
treatment as this will break up the solid South with a venge- 
‘ The Republican stock raiser of the West will no doubt 
thank God that 
Democratic neighbor [laughter] when he contemplates the jus- 
tice of his party in putting hides on the free list along with 
dragon’s blood and asafetida, while it continues an outrageous 
tariff on wire with which to fence his stock. Suffragettes will 
no doubt be tumbling over each other to vote with the “ G. O. P.” 


‘ 
st 


nee, 


when they gird themselves with corset covers on which they must | 


1 


ill pay the same old Dingley tax. [Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in the preparation of this 


et 


bill, aimed a deliberate and premeditated blow at the American 
woman, As to the course of some of the more ancient members 
of the committee, I am not surprised. The warm blood of 


youth has long since ceased to course through their veins, and 
they have passed the where life’s gravitation shifting 
turns the other way.” [Laughter.] gut the unprovoked treat- 
ment accorded women all through this bill by the princely 
young gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonawortn], the gallant and 
chivalrous gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GarNes], the 
fiery and impetuous youth from Michigan [|Mr. ForpNey], and 
the committee baby from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN], has 
filled me with sorrow and brought consternation to every 
woman's club in the land. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

It was bad enough for these gentlemen to go to fooling with 
hosiery and union suits and corset covers [loud laughter and ap 
plause], but when they went out of their way to put false teeth 
on the free list [laughter] and a high protective tariff on gar- 
ters, I,a mere man, think they passed the limit. [Laughter.] It 
is an awful shock to my modesty to have to discuss such things 
in this presence, but gentlemen have unblushingly put 
them in the bill, and I would be recreant to my duty to Ameri- 
ean womanhood were I not to hold the offenders up to their 
righteous indignation and scorn. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that during the early days of the 
session some vital changes were made in the bill. The Standard 
Oil Company, in some mysterious way, appears to have gotten 
in its deadly work. If there is any well-defined trust in this 
country, that is one. The last administration believed this to 
be the fact, for the Department of Justice was especially indus 
trious in trying to destroy it. A Republican judge, under the 
developments of the Government’s attorneys, tried his hand by 
the imposition of a little fine of $29,000,000. Of course nobody 
believed that fine would ever be collected. The fine became 
great a joke as the oil joker in the Dingley bill. But there was 
enough shown up to satisfy everyone that the Standard Oil was 


age = 


these 


is 


2 monstrous trust, and nobody thought the same joker would 
be found lurking in the Payne bill, But when the bill comes 
in, the Standard Oil serenely bobs up with the goods. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

That splendid, independent Republican Congressman, Mr. 


KiUsTerMANN, of Wisconsin, in a speech on the floor a few days 
used this language: 


I had positive assurance that the cunning little proviso, which served 
purpose so many years, had been put out of existence by the Ways 


ago, 


its 


and Means Committee and buried, and now you may imagine my as 
tonishment when, in looking over the new tariff bill, I found the joker 
resurrected again, standing before me in all its wickedness. Yes; the 


little joker is again in evidence, ready to continue the work of taking 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars out of the pockets of our people 
every single year and adding it to the vast profits of the greatest trust 
on earth. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republican platform declares for such protection as will 
cover the difference in the price of labor in this country and 
of other countries where the article is produced, together with a 
fair profit to the producer. Can gentlemen by any juggling with 
figures say that the countervailing duty put on crude petroleum 
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n actual increase on all but eleven. No wonder the “ Duke of 
Gloversville” wore that “smile that won't come off” he 
went away from the House. There is one ponderous and mo- 
mentous fact in connection with the duty on gloves which no 
doubt cost the committee days of conscientious toil to work out. 
That is, they increased the gross annual revenue from 64 cents 
to 82 cents by increasing the duty $1 per dozen on one particular 
kind of gloves. Think of it, gentlemen! A deficit of $150,- 
000,000 to be met, and a great committee has piled up 1S cents 
of that amount by taxing one quality of cheap gloves. No won- 
der the leader of the minority felt impelled to compliment the 
chairman of the committee on his insatiable appetite for work. 

\pplause on the Democratic side.] 


he is not as other men, even as his benighted | 


If not, has no 
petrated a 


in that paragraph represents any such thing? 
the committee abandoned the platform and per 
ception on a long-suffering and credulous peop! 


I might take up many other items in the bill and show them 








to be an abandonment of your platform declarations and a r¢ 

pudiation of your preelection promises. During this debate 
many gentlemen have shed such showers of tears over the pro 
tection of American labor as to bring consternati to the 
Weather Bureau. Are you really as interested in the protection of 
American labor as you pretend? If so, I have a little amend 
ment which I will offer at the proper time, if permitted to do so 
that will more effectively reach that end that ly paragraph | 

your bill. It is an amendment that will receive the indorse 
ment of millions of farmers and labor ‘ men all over the 
country. It is an amendment that wi effect, meet the 
approval of 2,000,000 members of the Farmers’ Union, hun 
dreds of thousands of members of the labor organizations, and 
hundreds of thousands of citizens who belong to no labor o1 

ganization, but share with them their love for American insti 
tutions and shudder for the future of our common country 
It is as follows: 

Add after tion 11, as a new section, to I l l sect 11 
the following 

“Any alien over 16 years of age who is unable to read 1 wn 
guage or dialect shall, before entering this count the sum of § 
head tax, and the Secretary of Commerce and | 7 t 
necessary rules and regulations to carry out tl visi 
section.” 

{Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

“Provided, If any wife or dependent father or n r otherwise ac 
missible accompa! a husband or p who is admissible they may 
admitted by paying the head tax now provided 

Mr. Chairman, the argument heretofore made by those who 
opposed an increased head tax was that it would work a hard 
ship on immigrants from northwestern Euro who usually 
come with their families, while it would not so affect the un 
desirable classes from eastern and southern Europe, who 
usually come alone. No such argument as that can be made 
against this amendment. As a matter of fact, it would not 
touch more than 3 per cent of the Germans and less than 2 per 
cent of the Bohemians, Scandinavians, English, Irish, Scotch, 
and other immigrants from northwestern Europe. T: { 
would keep out many thousand Ital s, Greeks, Syrians, snd 
others of the ignorant and undesirable kind, and that is one of the 
very ends that I want to reach. The Ita s will be especially 
affected and more particularly those from Sicily and south Italy 

But a few days ago the country was shocked by the news that 
Joe Petrosino had been assassinated in Palermo, Sicily, by these 
very fellows. He was at the head of the Italian detective 
agency of New York, and had been sent S vy to trv to run 
down a lot of Italian criminals. While there was shot from 
ambush by adherents or friends of the Black Hand.” The 
way his death was received by these people w be seen by 
following press dispatch sent out from New York some ¢ 
IMMIGRANTS APPROVE KILLIN ALIAN NEW 

OF PETROSINO'’S D 
N \ f h 4s 

‘ Petrosino is killed.” 

* Bravo!” came the cry from 400 Neap S f 
time the shores of the United Stat from I 
of tl Italian line, which had s t 1 \ 
rhirty-fourth street this aft 

The announcement of the assassir n t ‘ 

n small boats which id < I 
men fi 1a the wate i 
Che r s that t f I t { i ! 1 
was 'y est © ft s 
Ihe kI v Pe 1 i \ l 
Italy t h ad t 1 i 
t had learned what I 

Such men entail upon our people more ti rle nd expense 
than all others who reach our shores. TI! hould they 
help to pay this additional expense? TT ports of ali { 
in some of the hospitals and lunatic asy of our country 
show that more of that class are being treated there than S 
from all other countries combined. They pay no taxes sear vy, 
and yet their sick and insane and paupers bring aeavy burdens 
to every State where they are found. In New Yorl s 
detective agency has to be kept up to check their mes d 
thousands of dollars are spent on courts d jails « mt 
of the criminals they bring and the crimes they commit rhe 
extract which I read from a Washington paper gives some idea 
of the enormous expense which their criminals tail 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR SECRET Ft » A LED BY BINGHAM 

WANTS BIG SUM TO KEEP TRACK OF FOREIGN CRIMINALS COM 
HERE. 4 
| {Washington Times, March 22, 1909.] 
| New YoOrK Varch 1% 
Police Commissioner Bingham to-day renewed his r mendation 
to the board of aldermen for $100,000 with which to es sh a st t 
| service fund to use in investigations under his dire ! 

Ile wants the money to keep track of foreign criminals who might 
' come to this country, especially those from Latin countries 
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They live like scavengers on scant, cheap food, and yet they 
are brought to fill the coffers of steamship companies and to 
press down the price of the brawn and brain of the man who 
toils. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I will put you to 
the test as to whether you speak the truth when you say you 
are the friend of the American workingman. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] If your Committee on Rules will let 
ine offer this amendment and give me a record vote on the 
same, we will see who tells the truth when he declares that he 
wants to protect American labor. If it does not, then cease your 
hypocritical cant and admit that you spurn the rights of labor, 
and despise the man who toils. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You offer a sop in the way of an inheritance tax, and 
your President favors an income tax. He is a great lawyer, 
and knows that an income tax can be so framed as to meet 
constitutional objections, and yet you are so subservient jo the 
living rich that you will not touch his hoarded gains till his 
head is laid beneath the sod. I am for both taxes, and yet I 
believe the income tax is the fairer of the two. 

In 36 States the inheritance tax prevails, and I believe 
in none is an income tax levied. By an income tax, you do 
not duplicate those of so many States, and do not follow the 
hearse of the dead to pick his bones. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a section of Alabama where the 
coal and iron industries have been greatly developed. Unt?! 
this Republican panic came my people were upon the very crest 
of the wave of prosperity. You heralded abroad that as soon 
as Mr. Taft was elected the rainbow of prosperity would again 
span the heavens and the sun of progress and development 
would again shed its lustrous rays upon the country. Some 
of your emissaries came to my town and announced that the 
election of Taft would unlock the wheels of industry, and that 
even cotton would go back to its normal price. In this, as 
usual, you have proven false. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. } 

There were some of my people, even Democrats, who listened 
to your siren notes. Some of these very people are now ap- 


pealing to Democrats to save them from the Republican party. | 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] This bill is your bantling. | 


You did not even call in the Democratic members of your Ways 


and Means Committee to confer in regard to it. The responsi- | 


bility for results is yours, and yours only, and if the panic 


which your incompetency and extravagance has brought upon | 


the country is not relieved by this bill, 80,000,000 American 
people will shake their gory locks at you and say you did it, 
and at the ballot box next year you must answer for your 
offspring. |Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I heartily join with the 
others who have spoken in this House in commending to the 


country the industry and conscientious zeal which have char- | 


acterized the labors of the gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the discharge - the delicate trust committed to 
them. The patience and intelligence which they have shown in 
the collection of the mass of information bearing on this subject 
is unprecedented in volume and value. 

I am glad to say that the great industrial center which I rep 
resent, in its railroads, mines, steel and iron works, and its 
agricultural interests, views the task before Congress as a work 
in hand, in response to the demands of the country and the 
pledges of the respective political parties, and that the Congress 
has undertaken the execution of this trust with a conscientious 
desire to respond to the sentiment of the different sections of 
our country in an effort to adjust rates in harmony with the 
general welfare and the needs of individual interests and com- 
munities, to the end that no growing and important industry in 
the Nation's development shall be imperiled and that the con- 
suming public shall not be unduly burdened. In harmony with 
this sentiment, it is essential that the task be approached in the 
spirit of concession and compromise, for otherwise tariff legisla- 
tion will be impossible in a domain stretching from ocean to 
ocean, with every variety of soil, climate, and production, with 
industries so diversified over a wide expanse of territory, in 
which the matter of transportation is an element of such 
transcendent importance as here. 

In anything I may have to say I shall try to keep out of 
the reahm of theories, leaving the course of our industrial 
development and the general happiness and advancement of 
our people as living and eternal witnesses to the wisdom of 
the policy of protection. The opposition, our friends on the 
other side of the House, while conceding the necessity of rais- 
ing rmvenue by duties laid upon imports, through long years 
bave wavered over terms and policies, often ignoring conditions 
for theories, standing one time for tariff for revenue, next for 
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tariff for revenue only, then for tariff for revenue with incidenta| 


protection. If to them the term “ protection” is a 


hated word. 


and the line of demarcation be drawn at this day betwee, 
“tariff for protection” and “tariff for revenue,” I may confi- 
dently ask at this hour, when theories play such an unim- 
portant part, that we meet upon common ground and ena 
a law which we shall call a “tariff for prosperity.” But I 


remind you, so you may not be deceived, that in 


lican nomenclature it will be classed as “a tariff 


tion.” [Applause.] 


THE GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


the Repub- 
for protec 


In its last national convention the Republican party made no 


best maintained by the imposition of such duties a 


tion. Any surrender to the doctrine of a tariff 


the blessings that the protective policy, through a 


Commercial, industrial, and financial statistics of the 
for 1907 compared with 1903. 


Items. 1907. | 


| 
; 

National wealth......--...---- dike | ¢$107,104,000,000 | 

| Total bank deposits sa . oa sees eee 

| Value of live stock._.........-.------ feet ne |  $4,331,000,000 


























| Saviogs bank de posits ie ele a See | $3. 699 ,000, 000 
| Depositors in savings banks ¢.....-.....- No-_-} , 589,000 
Gold pr a | 9007 6,000 | 
| Coal production__........- _..long tons__! $28 896,000 | 
| Weal Ith 1 pr oduction on farms ¢........... ae $7,488, 0007000 
Cotton consumed. -..-- 500- pound bales -| 4,493,000 | 
Cotton spindles in opers ition eee need No-. 25,750,000 | 
| Imports of raw silk...............- pounds__| 18,744,000 | 
Pig-iron production._............- long tons. 25,781. 000 | 
Popuis ation of the United States ¢_......-.-- } 85,817,000 | 
I A i re | $131, 907 ,000 
| Mone y in circulation_.....-...........--- GE f $2 773,000,000 
OR $32.22 | 
Oe i ea ..--4 $154,477,000,000 | 
National banks__.........-_---- nll 6,429 
| Capital, surplus, and undivided profits-- | $1 , 604,000, 000 
Individual deposits_................ ines $4, 323,000,000 
Loans and discounts_.....-......-....... $4,631,000, 000 
Customs revenues ‘ aia i es | $322 ,000,000 
Internal-revenue receipts_...............-.-... £270,090 , 000 
I a a a _..| — $1,434,000,000 | 
a hiatal alae ain $644 000,000 
Dutiable roe a . a $790,000, 000 
Imports of raw material for use in manu | 
fact gy eae be ; 4 $477 ,000,000 | 
Tot: ihe xports i a a $1,881,000,000 | 
| Exports of domestic manuf: rctures on ‘ $740 ,000,000 
bapauet of domestie manufactures of iron | | 
| and steel ine iin ndaenniaacd teil $182,000,000 | 
| Exports of domestic raw cotton...........- | $481 000,000 
Exports of domestic f odstu is $513, 000,000 | 
Cotton p rodueed 500-pout 14 bales. ll, >, 000 | 
Minera! production id : $2, 080'000,000 } 
Value of products ae manufacture 7__. ~--- %$14,802,000,000 | 
Wages paid in manufactures 9 ‘ : 4g? 612,000,000 
Newspapers aioe toe als published ..No 11,735 | 
Receipts of Post-Office Department £183 585,000 
§ Salat ies paid publie-school superintendents 
I laa a tiles ideale ent ciel ‘ $196 ,981 ,000 
«1904. 


> Increase in four years. 


4 As estimated by the Department of Agriculture. 
¢ Exclusive of outlying possessions. 


declaration for a downward revision of the tariff. 
declared for revision, but on the principle that “ protection is 


As the result of special investigation by the Director 


It simply 


$8 will equa! 


the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries.” The revision must be made upon the principle of protec- 


for revenue 


would be a base betrayal of party pledges. It would be ignoring 


ll its years, 


had brought to the Nation at large. It would be sinning agains‘ 
the light and knowledge that our country’s development had re 
vealed, and which in the years from 1908 to 1907 
in the following, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics: 

United Statcs 


are shown 


Increase over 
1903. 


> $18, 587,000 00 
$3 ,546,000, 000 
$1 , 228 , 000, OO 

$755 ,000 , 
1,554,000 

$16 844,000 
109, 828 , 000 
$1,571 000,00 
512,000 
8,750,000 
8,473 , 00 


7 772,000 


5, 445, Oo 

$83; 993" OO 
$405,000 , 00 
22.8 

$40, 514, 000, 00 
1,40 
$318,000. 00 
$1, 122,000 , 0x 
$1, 216,000,000 
$148 000,000 
$39 , 000 6% 
$108 , 000 OOK 
$218 , 000 00% 
$190 , 000 , OO 


$147 000,000 
$461 , 000, 00F 
$2 72,000,000 
$85 , 000 , OOK 
$165 , 000, 001 
4 000,000 
1.3209, Ox 
$577 , 000 , OX 
11,000, 00 
290 , 000, 000 
1,250 
$19,561 , 000 





¢ Inclusive of Illinois state banks having savings departments. 


of the Mint, 


a reduction of $135,000,000 was made in the estimate of gold coin in 


years. 
? Exclusive of neighborhood Seats s and hand trades. 


THE FARMER’S PROSPERITY. 


|} sunshine to grow the crops, the Republican party 
markets for them, and organized and sustained a 


circulation on July 1, 1907, as compared with the basis of previous 


In the general prosperity no aie has fared better than the 
farmer. True, conditions have favored him, independent of the 


influences of party action, but if God gave the rain and the 


opened the 
Department 


of Agriculture to teach him the methods of raising and pro- 


tecting his products. From 1897 to 1907 
Cattle increased in number—-—- a ass 
| Horses increased in number. tecnectecinigs estaetiininit 
Sheep increased in number . 
Wool increased in pounds 5 ; sana 
Wheat tnereased in bushels.__.._............... 
DD Ue 


26, OBS, S64 





ao! 141, 499 
104, 257, 832 
OSY . 302, O67 








1909. 





And so through the list of all farm products; and this wonder 
ful development afforded him a market at highly remunerative 
prices, which enabled him to pay his debts, open his bank ac- 


= 
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1897 grew to over eight and one-half millions in 1907, with 
increased deposits in the same period of over $1,500,000,000, nor 
in a Nation which in 1875 stood fourth in the list in the extent 





counts, and enjoy the comforts and luxuries unheard of till the | of its foreign commerce, and in 1903 passed to the first rank, 
return of prosperity under the Dingley bill. whi ‘h it has since maintained. 
PROTECTION THE TRUB POLICY. rhis unheard of prosperity has resu ted in giving employ ment 
to every man who wanted it, in starting every furnace, fa ry, 
I rejoice that in the discussion of the great problem before | and mill, and increasing the wages of labor and the prices of 
us of making a tariff bill - which shall depend the happiness all farm products. It, too, has paid off western farm mort 
and prosperity of our people, and in the schedules of which I | gages and made us a Nation of lenders and not of borrowers 
hope shall prevail the sstuahelan of the golden rule, that the | Well has it been truly said that in the midst of our industrial 
bitterness of party politics has not been awakened. It shows | devel .ent, while we were feeding the 1 hs of European 
that revision of our tariff laws is becoming year by year more | workmen with the products of our farms, we found a market 
nd more a purely economic proposition, looking to just dealing | for our coal to feed her industrial fires. Our economic system 
of one man toward another and to the general welfare of all | has so highly developed the sk of our y kmen th whe er 
our pe ~~ I remember as a schoolboy reading in a speech of | the word “Ameri s 1 on oul d of tl il 
Pa trick Henry that he had no J mp by which his feet were | and f: ry, it ind 3 that the | b l t hand the 
uided but the lamp of experience, and I shall call up the ex finest f hed prod s in the markets of the 1 and this 
pel iences of my country in its industrial evolution to determine | combined with cheay s thr h the \ mit 3 of 7} l 
what course we should take in revising our work of the past. | tion and distrib s the cuaranty that through ou if 
Twelve years of protection under the Dingley bill have been | economic and ind ! © | i 
the marvel of the century. It has awakened and astounded the | Renpul 1 party, a v 1} ed y>wh | 
world in the magnitude of its saithaoemnenein: It seems as if | sr 1. for all time our indus ul é rel ‘ 
in the providence of God William McKinley was the chosen | the earnings of the laborer and the e far } 
instrument of the hour to allay the distrust and suspicion | so ! ; the superiority in q ty is ) 
ch up to then appeared between the two sections, North | America be the mistress of the industrial world If the 
nd South, of our beloved country who, with an exalted ! of prot ion here attained at . . 
riotism, wrought the work of onciliation through the | forms he ed only compare Eng Ll wit! é 1 y 
‘ife and conflict of a war with Spain which carried the old } the former, in 1851 r adopt + 
¢ to Cuba and Porto Rico, and finally, in triumph to the e rs engaged : ‘ e1 - 
cause of liberty and humanity, to the Philippines, where I trust | and Wales, were 1,767,900, while fifty y: ter t W 
it shall never go down till it ; fulfilled its mission, if then per « 
The Dingley tariff bill, with reciprocity and the gold stand- | ( oked abroad for a market f I 11 
ard, has been the bed rock of our economic policy in the Mc-| p e dopted : 1 11 ) 
Kinley and succeeding administrations, under which prosperity | push of wheat to ¢ t |} ' 
took the place of depression and adversity, and through which | 1 rhe most t ht ; i 
fidence was restored, our markets extended world-wide, the | that e golden age fre ' d 1, : 
boundaries of the Repub enlarged, an open door made for] the jr: ize of c n W ‘ ( ' 
our commerce in the Orient, and for the first time in our history | ¢] VW et un f msel\ \ : 
this mighty Republic recognized as a world power among the | pro tie words, in 1879. whe . 
nations of the earth. There were doubtless causes world-wide | ; 1 that p \ ( 
their operations tending to produce the conditions the coun- | ,; untries v : 
try saw in 1898, but the threat to revise the tariff brought us| 1 became en l in ¢ J e 
face to face with a panic when business and trade were sus-| , thy exc] 1 t t . 
pended, just as they are now, awaiting the work of revision, ( vy fears . ( : 7 
which in my judgment has been forced upon the country at an ectir vstem 1 — 
inopportune moment. But there are some general truths that | the ney ent of ¢ : ' 
. do not believe can be successfully controverted ; and, first, tha dt ictorv s } 
if there is one fact more firmly stamped than any other upon | for th, products of the former, and th a a or 
the memories of men, it is: That wherever in this country our | tained int s ° ; 
population is the most dense, happy and prosperous; and wher-| people work and wages ' ind ex 
ever there is the greatest degree of individual and local wealth; | goris of life. and falsified all the doet ' 
wherever savings banks have their biggest balances and most | the davs of Richard Cobden. It h: pt the | ce of 
numerous depositors; wherever there are the most fertile farms, | \jt) ys and demonstrated by experience tl r low tar 
busy markets, numerous manufactures, and an industrious and | gpa¢ 1 ice has been a st us. It} ; 
God-loving army of employed laboring men—in that broad | oy¢ ow and sustains: 1 al stre 
stretch of country embracing the East, North, Middle West, and | yers to the consumer, diversifies our f 3 { y 
Northwest—there the protective idea has taken a firm and last- ploying our ca} ind labor and furt a f 
ing root, and Republican principles have become the dominant | type prain and vy of every man s 
force in the affairs of government. [Applause.] Yes: as has been well said, it has given our rine neonle 
Among the discordant elements holding views opposite our | pomes and land and filled them with hope f ‘ l 
own upon the subject of the tariff, whether North, East, South, | their children. In Great Britain and ‘ 
or West, the central thought of their creed is that protection is | coant wages of the workingman Ik ; : 
robbery, and that our home market, which has placed the f and pauperism as his only refuge, 1 s from the 
tory by the farm, and through which we are able to pay the} cjons of the Mosely comm sed ¢ el tl 
best wages anywhere on earth, and to compete with the| jeading labor unions of E ind, \ os ed the 1 
strongest nations in the markets of the world, should be| gf n 1902, we were proud to ment. tl 
thrown open to the products of Buropean factories to feed | any in workingman was better paid. b oer ed. } 
their cheap and king-ridden labor in competition with our own. | housed, and withal infinitely mors ber tl his ] sh mi 
But has protection been a robbery? I think not, when in the! po; | Applause. ] 
European steel mills we find women wheeling the coke, while | ints aan 
here they are the heads of happy homes sustained by remu 
nerative toil. Protection is no robbery in a country whose I su] se there is hardly a section of ce try from w h 
exports of 1892, amounting to $1,015,782,011, grew till in 1908S |} some complaint doe lot come itive » tl oposed 
they were $1,834,786,357, principally under the operations of | in this bill, and under our diver d i ‘ tura 
the Dingley law, providing a balance to the Nation’s credit over | should be so. And while I concede the ‘ rence and ¢ j 
imports of $640,445,565. Protection is no robbery where the | intentions of its framers, yet I feel of re it 
internal commerce or home market, as with us, exceeds} the industries of my section, to say e 1 
the entire international commerce of the world. Nor is it, | free ore, the reduced duty on pig iron and iron 
where the laboring people, as in our mines, mills, and factories, | But before doing so I may be permitted f y to y tl ! 
receive wages higher than those paid anywhere else. No; | the interest of concessions toward ‘ that may be as 
protection is not robbery where the aggregate of our national | equitable as possible to the whole people, I a W ng t ( 
wealth inereased from 1900 to 1904 in the sum of nearly | sent to modifications, within the bounds of reason, of the exist 
$20,000,000,000, nor when we realize that the value of farm | ing rates on these products. 
animals rose from $2,228,123,184 in 1900 to $4,331,230,000 in I may say further with reference to certain other features 
1908, nor when the 5,000,000 depositors in savings banks inj of the bill, I favor a duty on lumber and coal, because of the 
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wage element that enters into their production; free hides, as 
a step toward cheapening the articles manufactured therefrom 
to the consumer as well as sustaining the industries dependent 
upon the finished product and the maintenance of proper wage 
scale; free coffee and tea; and rates at lowest possible figure 
upon the necessaries of life, with importations from our out- 
lying possessions upon the basis, at least, as contained in the 
Payne bill. 

With reference to the steel products, I may say that there is 
in my district one large independent company, which, when in 
full swing, employs 18,000 men. Owing to the recent sharp de- 
cline in the market price of the company’s business, it was 
obliged to announce a reduction of 10 per cent in wages, effective 
April 1. I doubt not, from my knowledge of the surrounding 
conditions, that this was in good faith, and I feel quite con- 
fident from the information conveyed to me that with respect to 
this great enterprise, on the principal manufactures of steel 
rails, structural shapes, plates, and bars, the cuts are too 
drasti: and out of proportion to others, and the wage-earners 
may be compelled through the necessity of the situation to 
stand a large part by a proportionate reduction of wages, and 
from such a calamity they should under all conditions be saved. 

From other parts of the State and the country at large comes 
like information, at this hour most distressing to all of us to 
hear, as well as I am sure it must be to the employers, in view 
of the high wages the business has heretofore afforded. . But 
this condition could not be expected to be otherwise, in view 
of the great reverse that has come to the volume of and prices 
in the iron and steel trade, warning us at this moment to take 
prompt action on this bill, with fair rates of duty, to insure a 
quick return to normal conditions, which certainly must follow. 

I am not here to discuss steel schedules or champion the steel 
interests in general, for most of the concerns, especially the 
larger ones, if the reports sent out as emanating from their 
management are to be believed, coupled with the statements 
made before the committee, are quite able to care for them- 
selves. Sut I do want to advise that there is more involved 
in this problem than the mere cost of producing steel after the 
material has been collected and ready for the furnace, and that 
is the item of transportation, covering the assembling of the 
materials and finally the shipment to the place of consumption 
and distribution, the direct transportation charges for which, 
running into the hundreds of millions, would be seriously im- 
paired by large importations from abroad, and further, to re- 
mind gentlemen that the Steel Corporation has many com- 
petitors in the manufacture of steel products, who are, perhaps, 
not able to approximate the cost to the corporation itself, and 
these small competitors should have due consideration, as 
far as rates of duty are concerned, not only to protect them 
against foreign steel manufacturers, but to protect the country 
in general from possible domination from the great Steel Cor- 
poration itself of these competitors by their gradual elimination 
on account of low duties. 

But I do wish to call attention to the situation in which the 
bill places the individual merchant blast furnaces, which, to my 
mind, can not have been fully understood by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I speak particularly with reference to those 
furnaces which are not connected with steel works, nor wherein 
pig iron is fabricated into finished forms and the product of 
which is sold at competitive prices. But, to be more specific, I 
refer to the eastern merchant blast furnaces, located east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyi- 
vania, embracing 44 blast furnaces, each producing at least 150 
tons per day, or annually nearly 2,500,000 tons, with invested 
eapital of over $50,000,000. The territory in which this iron is 
sold is limited by Baltimore on the south, the Alleghenies on the 
west, while the consumptive requirements of northern New York 
and Pennsylvania are supplied by the furnaces in the regions of 
Buffalo and the Beach Creek district of Pennsylvania. At 
Altoona on the west it is met by the market for western iron, 
and at Baltimore on the south by the product of Virginia and 
Alabama furnaces. It is a fact that while the furnaces within 
the eastern pig-iron district can not compete in the territory to 
the south, west, and north before named, yet it is easily reached 
by southern and Buffalo irons, while western iron in large ton- 
nage, when industrial conditions are not favorable, is readily 
sold and delivered to eastern consumers. 

Conditions surrounding other pig-iron districts for local rea- 
sons place them in a position in which they will be as seriously 
affected as the eastern district, if the cut of the present tariff 
on pig iron from $4 to $2.50 and on scrap iron and scrap steel 
from $4 to 50 cents is carried into effect. It is presumed that 
the committee supposed that the gift of free ores warranted a 
reduction of $1.50 in the duty on pig iron, or, in other words, a 
cheapening of 80 cents on raw material for each ton was a suffi- 


cient solace for letting down the bars to the extent of $1.50 for 
further competition with foreign pig iron. Any reduction in the 
duty on pig iron, based upon a reduction of the duty on ore, or 
placing the same on the free list, is subjecting the blast fur- 
naces in the region before named to certain serious loss, without 
the guaranty of any adequate return. The question of free ore 
resolves itself into one of two conditions, and this, in my judg- 
ment, is borne out by the testimony submitted before the com- 
mittee, and I am not speaking as the representative of the ore 
producers: First, the difference in price to the extent of the 
reduction of the duty on ores will be made up to the independent 
blast furnaces through increased cost of transportation, for any 
increased demand for transports would advance freight, and 
that part of the duty not taken by the miner will go into the 
pockets of the shipowners; or, second, the domestic iron-ore mines, 
which may be reached by foreign competition, will be closed, 
their capital impaired or destroyed, and the labor employed 
either reduced in wage or driven into other fields. 

I admit that free ore may be beneficial to such large concerns 
as the Bethlehem Iron and Steel Company and the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, which own great bodies of Cuban ores, which 
they can mine at low wages and ship on their own railroad and 
steamship lines. But they would not, in my judgment, be treated 
inequitably in the long run, for the cheapness with which they 
can make iron, as does also the United States Steel Corporation, 
compensates for the duty on ores. In whatever way you look 
at the situation, it is either a blow to the merchant blast fur- 
naces, coupled with a reduction of the duty on pig iron, or it is 
destructive to our local mining industries. Far better it is to 
sustain both with the present rates of duty in the process of our 
development. 

Yet it is said we must encourage foreign importation of ore 
or the United States Steel Corporation, which, it is alleged, owns 
or controls 60 per cent of the mines and enjoys sufficient influ- 
ence to shape the policy of the other 40 per cent, will some day 
arbitrarily fix the price of ore, or that it is necessary to con- 
serve our present resources for the future. As to the former, 
sufficient unto the day thereof, when the Congress can and will 
take care ef that situation, and besides from my observation of 
the business methods of this corporation, it will not attempt a 
policy so suicidal; and as to the latter, the people will never 
approve a policy of conservation which denies the present gen- 
eration its right to use what Providence has placed within its 
reach for our present necessities and the development of our 
growing industries. We are a unit in the plan to conserve 
against waste, but on no economic principle nor in the realm of 
common sense can be found excuse for leaving untouched for 
future generations what has been placed at our feet for the in- 
dustrial struggles of the present and which, if untouched now, 
may be valueless in an advancing civilization when new methods 
and new agencies have displaced our present ones. 

I have heard of no demand, nor have I read of any in the 
hearings before the committee, where the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of this country, outside of those who have been fortu- 
nate in purchasing large bodies of foreign ores, are asking for 
free ores. They realize that our domestic ores are fit in general 
for every sort of mixture or blending in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and they are willing to encourage the industry from 
which they derive their supplies, by letting the duty remain or 
suffer a slight reduction. They consider this a kindred interest, 
the encouragement to develop which, while affording employ- 
ment for labor, will in time prove remunerative to the furnace 
industry. . 

The steel companies consume the entire product of their fur- 
naces, which goes into the numerous forms of finished steel, ex- 
cept a comparatively small amount of so-called “ off iron,’’ which 
is unfit for their purposes and is thrown on the market occa- 
sionally. This “off iron” really cuts no figure, and is not of- 
fered in competition with the merchant iron in the usual way. 
Their improved equipment and high state of efficiency, as I re- 
marked before, enable them to produce iron at rates much lower 
than the merchant blast furnaces. 

The retention of the pig-iron duty would not enrich the Steel 
Corporation; on the contrary, the retention of the duty might 
cause the Steel Corporation, possibly, to pay a little more for 
their surplus iron than they would have to pay if $1 or $1.50 
per ton were taken off; nor enhance their profits in any pig-iron 
market, though it might be a boon to the independent furnaces; 
and, keeping this in mind, the duty can be adjusted accordingly 
on steel products, remembering that it has been well said and 
known in the trade that the poor end of the steel business is the 
end that creates its prime necessity—pig iron. This is proved 
by the actual operation of numerous furnace plants. Men have 
invested their all in them, who are as poor to-day as ten years 
ago. They have had to struggle with shifting markets, adjust 
their business to the changes in wages and material, compete 
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among themselves with varying conditions surrounding the sepa- 
rate plants as to transportation and nearness of the raw mate- 
rial and of the markets in which they sell, and, more than all, 
incur enormous outlays for better equipment to meet the ad- 
vance in improved methods and economic production. 

Men must not forget that in dealing with the iron and steel 
business they are not playing with a toy, and that only thought- 
ful criticism, and not prejudiced vociferation, will adjust con- 
ditions to the interest of the consumer and the Nation at large. 

Che value of the products of these establishments was a little 
more than $900,000,000 in 1904. They employed 240,000 men 
nd paid out that year more than $140,000,000 in wages. In 


considering the tremendous magnitude of the pig-iron industry | 


it is only necessary to be reminded that in 1907 the world’s 
total output was about 60,000,000 tons, of which the United 
States produced 40 per cent, Germany about 20 per cent, and 
{ 


‘reat Britain about 17 per cent. Its bewildering growth in | 
the United States is shown by a production of 3,375,912 tons in | 
1880, reaching 25,781,361 tons in 1907. On the other hand the | 


deadening present depression is apparent when it is realized 
that the output of our furnaces dropped to the approximate 
amount of 15,660,000 tons in 1908, showing an appalling loss 
not only in labor and transportation but in capital invested, 


which situation appeals now for fair and considerate judgment | 


in dealing with the business. 

In the consideration of steel and iron as affected by the ex- 
isting duties, the subject has been treated as one, whereas, in 
my judgment, each stands upon a wholly different basis; and 
looked at from the view point of being one, much misconcep 
tion of their relations to each other and to the trade has re- 
sulted, and especially is this the case with respect to the pig 
iron made at the merchant blast furnaces, cast in sand or iron 


chilled molds, to suit the varying requirements and specifica- | 


tions of the consuming public, and which is sold mainly, first, 
to iron foundries for the manufacture of machinery, stoves, 
architectural iron work, and so forth; secondly, Bessemer and 
basic iron, sold to the various steel interests, independent and 


otherwise; and, thirdly, mill or forge iron, sold to the various | 
rolling-mill interests, the capacity of these furnaces being about | 


one-half that of the large furnaces, which, on the other hand, 
are engaged in making pig iron, which is taken in a molten 
state direct to the steel works without the casting process. It 
is proper for me to say that the profits of the merchant blast 
furnaces of the East, and the same is true in other sections, 
bear no sort of comparison with profits in the other branches 
of the iron and steel trade, as I shall proceed to show. 

The president of the Empire Steel and Iron Company said 
before the committee if the present duty of $4 is reduced more 
than a maximum of 25 per cent it will put out of business prac- 


tically every eastern furnace, for English iron could very profit- | 
ably be brought in here practically all the time were it not for | 


the duty, although a moderate reduction can be made without 
damaging effect on the American producer; and he recommended 
a reduction of 40 cents a ton, and for iron ore a reduction to 


30 cents. This, too, is from a man who said that for ten years | 
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six thousand men, and furnishing food, clothing, and living to 
from 20,000 to 25,000 people, which, from July, 1906, to July, 
1907, made 202.453 tons of pig iron, 394,791 tons of coke, and 
mined 1,116,445 tons of coal during that period, and paid out in 
wages between two million and three million dollars, stated that 
the cost for making pig iron for that period was $14.11 per ton. 
The all-rail rate to New England, in which way 95 per cent 
of its shipments are made, averages practically $4 per ton. 
At the time of that statement it was said the New York 
papers gave the quotations for foreign market of iron at $12, 
| the ocean rate from Liverpool to New York $1.22 per ton, thus 
| putting English iron down, irrespective of the $4 duty at $14 
per ton, a price less than the cost paid at the furnaces to this 
Virginia Company. It is no wonder, therefore, that it was 
further stated the company had not paid any eash dividends 
since its reorganization in 1903 to its stockholders. Mr. Joseph 
G. Butler, jr., representing a large percentage of the American 
blast furnaces of the United States, on January last sub 
mitted from several furnaces most intelligent and exhaustive 
reviews of the state of that industry to the committee, and I 
append hereto his statement, showing the domestic cost of mak 
| ing pig iron in the principal producing districts of the United 
| States covering operations during the year 1907. 





Furnace costs—Pig iron per gross ton 
| Eastern Pennsylvania___—- — " . $18. 79 
TO irl aii ‘ 16. 45 
Southern Ohio siisteuiauibatnis . 16. 44-16. 19 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys_- 16. 50-17. 79 
Middle West ; acagabecheans 16.10 
| Virginia J 14. 21-14, 17-14. 43 
Alabama and Tennessee ae ‘ 12. 95-11. 00 
Germany —.- “ ; a . 8. 71-10. 16 
England - 9.48 


A letter giving the cost and selling price, and the net gain or 
loss, for a series of years from a furnace owner, whose identity 
is not disclosed, states: 

Yours November 27th received. Below is 
garding price, cost of production, ete., cov yr ten years, which we 
think is what you want. Selling expenses, losses, improvement and 
repairs, depreciation, discount and interest, et are closely deducted 
always: 


riven the information re 








a Made Cost per Gain | 
Year. tone. 
it at cialis <= on 69,806 $16.44 $17.70 e 
} a Sn emia Dk | 64.068 15 ’ l OG } 
i assistant ae | 72,446 14.78 15.70 y 
| 2008. .-.....22 222 - nee n ne. ce wene --| 44,556 12.67 13.40 , 
DD sicianeaiakatiaie ‘ al 37,292 | 16.13 15.68 p 
| a ia a 60 572 14.2 18.07 ,15 
a a al a “ 53,538 12.99 14.56 1.4 
Sa ORRSI ia ce eee 40,508 15 16.50 | 
died a ai a ae 58 ,049 11.08 15 
II citi malaise aa 43 ,608 8.43 ».60 I 


@ Loss per ton. 


The following is from a furnace that produces its own iro: 
ores and coke and is located south of Mason and Dixon's line 


his company was not able to pay more than an average of 6 per | en ee ee eee ote Waa ees — 
cent to those who put in their money at the start and by the} since, but it has been impossible, owing to a nee, for us to sly 
closest attention to business, and that a reduction of $1 would eumtier. a lila i aa , ee Sian 

force them to close down every plant they controlled before the | ayovecd $19 43, Tho average was rarer heh) owing ty car heuace 
end of the year. The representative of the Dunbar furnace, the | been fortunate in contracting well ahead at high figur The cost of 


first to make pig iron in the United States west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, said: 


producing iron was $14.21. 
Our net selling price f. o. b. cars at furnace for the years given be! 
were as follows: 


There is very little profit In the pig-iron business; to-day you can | 14g99 ¥ a $12. 64 
not make a cent; last year you could not run at a profit. So a 14. 33 

Coming to the eastern merchant blast furnaces, which, gen- | oo. ~------------------------- -- a 87 
erally speaking, buy in the open market all their ore, fuel, | {9937~77~~7~7777 777772 15. O8 
and so forth, for furnace supplies, it may be said that the | 1904__....-.____---______-__- TI a Sao 
product is disposed of within a radius of 100 miles, with trans- | cana 2 nn nn nnn == - = 
portation rates ranging from 25 to 90 cents per ton, though 4 | 4997777777777 777 19. 4 


considerable tonnage is shipped into New England at freight 


rates amounting to $2.10 per ton. 


Going farther south, in Tennessee, the president of the Roan 


The Warwick Iron and Steel Company, in a statement taken Iron Company, one of the representative iron manufacturers in 
f ® auy, a Ste « . s pp ” . . “ “° 
from its books which may be considered as a fair illustration | the South, in a sworn statement, states: 


of the general conditions surrounding the eastern merchant 
blast furnaces, and filed with the hearings before the com- 
mittee, set forth in general terms that its earnings have not 
been sufficient to build new furnaces, the new furnaces being 
built from the proceeds of new stock sold to the old and new 
stockholders. The earnings over a period of ten years, 1898 to 
1907, inclusive, have not been sufficient to more than keep the 
furnaces in good state of repair and pay very moderate divi- 
dends to stockholders. The representative of the Virginia Iron 


Company, having seven furnaces in Virginia and two at Mid 


dlesboro, Ky., employing, when its furnaces, ore mines, coke 
ovens, and coal mines are in active operation, from five to 





As representing the merchant pig-iron manufacturers, would be glad 
to haye you say to the Ways and Means Committee at Washingtor n 
connection with the tariff hearings, that from our experience of many 
years in the manufacture of pig iron in Tenn I nsider the present 
rate of duty an absolute necessity in order to successfully meet foreign 
competition in the seaboard market. 

Our freight rate to New York is $4.14 and Boston $4.49, which is the 
shipping point for New England business; say it is $4.51 per ton from 
Tennessee and $4.42 from the Birmingham district, this is nearly, if not 
quite, twice the rate from Liverpool or German ports, and as these are 


large and important markets it is vital that they be retained for 
American producers. 

Our cost for the manufacturing of pig iron in 1907 was $12.93 per ton, 
leaving out interest on investment, and this cost was made up entirely 
of labor, with the exception of 85 cents per ton charged on pig iron as 
royalty on ore, coal, and limestone entering into the manufacture. Add 
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to this a freight rate of $4.31 per ton, and (with low labor cost and low 
ocean freights for the foreign make) without the tariff the eastern, our 
natural market, is lost to southern manufacturers. 

Our average selling price for the past five years was $12.82 per ton, 
yet cost for a portion of the time was less than in 1907, owing to lower 
wages, which varies greatly in the different years. 

The consumption of pig iron in the South is comparatively small, so 
producers are compelled to seek northern markets. As a great deal of 
capital has been invested in the past twenty years in the iron and coal 
industry in the South and large developments have been made (an 
important factor in the material welfare of the section), it would not 
seem the part of wisdom to so change the tariff rates as to jeopardize 
present investments and retard further progress. 


And even from Alabama, with coal and ore at the furnace 
mouth, comes this statement: 


The Central Iron and Coal Company of Alabama writes me as fol- 
lows, under date of December 9: 

“Replying to your circular letter of November 27, addressed*to this 
company at New York, will state that we commenced producing pig fron 
in August, 1903. For the next four years our average cost and selling 
price was approximately $11 furnace. The company made absolutely 
nothing on the $1,000,000 invested. We made some money during the 
remainder of 1907, on account of the high price of pig iron. Have just 
about been holding our own on present market.” 


These statements indicating conditions outside of the eastern 
merchant blast furnaces, as well as those within, show the wide 
area of our country to be affected by an unwise reduction in the 
pig-iron duty to the extent of imperiling millions of invested 
capital in productive industry, reducing the earnings of trans- 
portation lines, depriving of employment thousands of our 
laboring people or reducing their wages to the foreign basis. 
I am willing, however, to admit that not only among the east- 
ern blast furnaces but in the several districts before named 
there are small furnaces so located with respect to ore or coal 
supply, or both, that they can run under any and all conditions. 

The extent of this competition with foreign pig iron is ap- 
parent from the accompanying statement of the comparative 
cost of foreign and domestic pig iron at principal seacoast 
points in the United States in 1907: 


Seaboard point. 


Point of production. 


Philadel- New Or-} 








: 30s Mobile 
phia. Boston. — leans. 
viak ot. 
| | | 
Eastern Pennsylvania: | | 
Oe os a: $18.79 $18.75 $18.79 $18.79 $18.79 
SND ead seta 60 | 2.10 6.72 6.72 14.00 
| 19.39] 20.89 25.51 25.51 32.79 
Buffalo | } 
Oost _ 16.45 | I i I } 16.45 
GI. ccdingenbaninniielning 2.45 | are ale ees 14.00 
| 18.90 | 19.10 = 3 0.45 
Southern Ohio: 
Cost a ea 16.19 | 16.19 | 16.19 16.19 16.19 
0 eas a 2.65 8.25 6.72 6 , 14.00 
' 
| 18.84 | 19.44 | 22.91 | 22.91 30.19 
Mahoning and Shenango | 
Valley 
Cost ; 16.50 16 0 | 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Freight--- see 2.65 3.25 | 6.72 | 6.72 14.00 
19.15 | 19.75 23.22 2 0.50 
Middle West: 
Cost Bel ie 16,10 | 16.10 16.10 16.10 16.10 
| EEE IRATE 2.65 | 3.25 | 6.72 | 6.72 14.00 | 
18.75 19.35 | 22 82 23.82 30.10 
Virginia: | | 
Cost ena : 14.17 | 14.17 | 14.17 14.17 17 
Sic siiieitteeisncinciien 2 2.80 3.17 | 6.72 6.72 00 
16.97 7.88) 98.09 | 20.89 28.17 
Alabama: | 
Cost ; 11.00 11.00 | 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Freight 1.00 4.60 2.75 | 3.00 13.20 
|} 15.00} 15.60] 13.75 14.00 24.20 
Tennessee: } | 
Cost es nial en dana | 12.98 12.93 | 12.98 | 12.93 12.98 
Sa ae ae 1.00 4.60 2.75 3.00 13.20 
16.93 17.53 15.c8 15.98 26.13 
Germany: } 
ice sks adiecmeamanen 8.71 | 71 8.71 | 8.71 8.71 
Preight....-.-------------| 2.50] 3.60]. 3.35 5 7.50 
id cknttcnisdicmcienceiee 4.00 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 4.00 
ree 7 Gina a = 
15.21] 15.21| 16.06 16.06 20.21 
England: | | 
i iteshinctak snsistatiesieetnanihinsnmntemiiatlel 9.48 9.48 | 9.48 9.48 9.48 
Freight_- CAs, 2.50 | 2.50 3.35 | 3.35 | 7.50 
iis cinnnillinkctd date | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 


15.98 | 15.98 | 16.83 | 16.83 | 20.98 
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With cheaper raw materials than ours and a lower wage 
scale and ballast rates for ocean shipment, it is not to be won 
dered why the foreigner can undersell us, even with our present 
protective duty, and the following table, showing the compar: 
tive blast-furnace wages in the United States and England, wi! 
tell the story as to where will fall the burden if a keen compe 
tition is inaugurated by the proposed reduction of the tariff: 








United 
States, |England 
: | 

Furnace keeper_-..-...-. sitstieeieetedladeiaii ities aicasinsnliiaale $2.90 $1.5 
ID MIND. bik dincenders kc one Sasa da eae 2.55 | 1.2 
NT SII... cis ntnissdnccinsiclgennanemdnbiananaeeaamianaaae 2.30 | 1. 
I I 8 i a iid wonibiads haeaabns eenan aaa | 2.30 | 1.1 
Laborers__...---- sisliscinladnteiesgiiathinaseistanysdedigadiaaiaaen 1.65 ol 
Be NID ints aa's cisciasincceieansiicnionintalct iatacalitars mth epee silane 2.90 | A 


} 


It will also be seen from the following statement that freight 
rates from England or Germany to Atlantic ports offer no pro 
tection, as the inland rates from the furnaces to most points of 
consumption are in excess of ocean rates: 

Pig-iron freight rates from producing centers to points of consumptio 
in the United States. 


{Rail and water rates are given in all cases where available, as they 
are the cheapest and most generally used.] 




















m J : To 

- : ToBos-| Phila-| ,-),. 

From— | ton. | Ga oo 

| at 

Birmingham, Ala.......--.. 5 calidiiakeunsidiamelee $4.60 | $1.00 | $3.5 

Virginia furnaces... id dtedeied nen 3.173 | 2.80 2. 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley......................... 3.25 | 2.65 2.55 
Ri nsinsdns cechnendtnntineetipeihteanadeimbokaitl 2.85 2.25 2.15 
EDD ncctidnacictecktapinansienbaibhitnepadanaameme | 2.65 2.45 2.45 
I cksatehciaitadtcstsckinie 2.85 2.25 2.1 
IIR... ui acnimN aidaidadialiiata dinate | 1.80 | 1.8% 
RE POL REET. 1.45) 1.5 
SII i <0 ssstleaniciidcosehhiaakaiaphinkenctincd uibediieeiiansiiinal | 2.10 85 | 85 
NN te. c:accerernctnsetion da captines angeedseeuestnednamsemebuudtn | 2.10 .60 1.25 
IIR i ao sisidsenibipincscnccosninipnieia nega paliaamaedeiadae naa uiile | 2.10 65 1.25 
 iacnnnianovnniinnsices éhidijnndnailhieiiaiilizidedectal | 2.10 «75 1.40 
. 0 RRS ier si esiadciagtieezaitied ra | 2.10 40 1.15 
| Other eastern furnaces (about the same as Reading).--.| 2.10 -60 | 1.25 

j | 

On January 16, 1909, the president of the Warwick Iron and 
Steel Company, Mr. Edgar 8S. Cook, one of the most intelligent 





|} and best-posted men in the trade, presented to the committee 
an estimate of the cost of making pig iron for the next six 
months by the merchant furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania, 
based upon 1908 prices for Lake Superior ores and a varying 
percentage of local and foreign ores, which is very valuable 
and instructive in this:connection, showing the total cost to be 
$15.89, and, when the freight rates to points of consumption 
are added, the committee can well see the conditions which 
confront this most important industry in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere, gathering from it and all these statements tlc 
gloomy fact that a reduction such as contemplated will ulti- 
mately drive out of business every independent concern and 
place the iron industry under the control of one single gigantic 
monopoly ; and in this view it can well be understood why such 
| concerns are either indifferent as to what we may do or wish- 
| ful for the duty to be wholly extinguished: 


Estimate of Mr. Cook, based on product of 22,000 tons per month. 





use of 30 per cent old range ore, 30 per cent Mesaba ore, 20 per cent 
Magasaka ore, and 20 per cent foreign ore, all taken at the price paid 
for same, including freight delivered at the furnace. It was also esti- 
mated that the metalloids will balance loss in furnace. 


| Ore: Cost per ton of pig iron.._._............... a 
| Coke: 
At ovens, per ton (2,000 pounds). _____- . $2.00 
Freight per ton (2,000 pounds)_.......____ 1. 85 
Te oe ee ee 
2,200 pounds coke per ton of iron at $3.85 (per 
Ie I Lica cen artistic blinigintdatbiliansincniiadied 4.23 
Limestone: 950 pounds per ton of iron at $1 per 2,240 
asa Sieniinds slitaery can neue apinnpactichinenn tpescisipgeddtbaes dade 2 
a IE I lini ch tases snineceststicientpenanin aia sctteeltanaitaeini ties $13. 65 
aici etnscettinoeetstecepsticapan ai ition ia aaa le .- 21 
IN Geet ee Oi ois. pceeiet ici ehinvteepaidniocadcbertaases asetitiaien 73 
Sundry supplies___—- soins icabaptahs daca tcletlidis ate sha aledinial . 45 
ic tahesassdicieesipentiapiin ins glalieali apaUilagnatiilibi tilda tite ranted - 25 
UU as aise tases nei abig ee eco cans pian ila te ee ee oe: 1. 64 
Manufacturing cost at furnace............................-. 15. 29 
Interest on bonds, taxes, insurance, commission on sales_ . 30 
Depreciation, to cover necessary replacements not other- 
wise provided for, and improvement .........______ 30 
emmseenean . 60 
i ciciptiitiren svetickdipin cig ea etn abnn te cauhinintndiam ied ca ctnas 15. 89 
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It is well to do nothing to impair the strength of the in- 
jependent iron and steel concerns as a competitive force with 
he great corporation which recently surrendered to the in- 
<orable law of supply and demand, finding itself driven thereto 
the open-market search for buyers in that competition from 
hich it was organized to escape. 
Another consideration of vital importance not to be forgotten 
that the merchant pig-iron furnaces are among the best 
yners of the railroads in the large tonnage of iron ores, 
il. limestone, coke, fire brick, sand, clay, and other supplies, 
d finally of their own product, pig iron. Millions of dollars 
their annual tribute to railroads of our country in which 
laborer is the final participant to practically the whole | 
ount. 
he tariff on steel and iron scrap, used principally as a sub 
titute for pig iron, has placed upon it a duty in the Payne bill 
all proportion to pig iron itself. ‘The duty should be 
same as the latter and a moment’s reflection will establish 

nviction on that point, for any reduction of the duty on scrap 
iron and scrap steel below the duty on pig iron, will not only 
be ruinous to the merchant blast furnaces by reason that for- 
eigners will evade the law by breaking up pig iron and other 

material into scrap shapes, thus reducing the material to 50 

nts, and because such reduction would result injuriously to 

railway companies, farm machinery manufacturers, and others, 
who are its principal sellers. 

rhere are numerous considerations independent of any ques- 

n of mere profits why the conditions surrounding this in- 

dustry should not even be experimented with at a time like this. 

The existence of these blast furnaces is highly important to the 

eastern consumer for a convenient and economic supply of his 

raw material, which is sold under an unrestricted and often 
keen competition, the consumptive demand regulating the prices, 
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Drive out this industry and a thrill of doubt and possibly 
a serious disarrangement of business dependent upon it, ex- 
tending into all channels of trade, will result. With such a 


narrow margin of profits as is had under this competition and | 
the present rate of duty, the consumer has no right to com- | 
plain, his interests are well guarded, for when prices increase 

by reason of an active demand, German and English iron are 

soon imported, to the advantage of the Treasury and a gradual 

settling of prices. 

And why should the furnace man not have his bright days of 
rising profits in times of general prosperity, when he has so 
many dark and perplexing ones in periods of depression and 
adversity? In the case of many plants owned by corporations, 
as they are, whose stock and bonds are held by numerous per- 
women as well as men—in small holdings as well as large 
ones, as investments on the profits of which they live as well as 
accumulate, the general prosperity and happiness of individuals 
widely scattered throughout the country are involved. 

When periods arise, as they do in the iron trade, when prices 
fall below the cost of production, the profits of preceding years 
are gradually absorbed in losses, whether the concern is idle or | 
going, and it is often cheaper to run at a loss than to stop, and 
h conditions confront the operator frequently for months. 
I have known times in my personal knowledge when plants have 
been operated in the winter periods mainly to warm a home or 
feed the hungry mouths of dependent laborers and their fam- 


sons 


en 


ilies, but this is never considered in the hue and cry of some so- 
called “ tariff reformers,’ whose misguided industry on behalf 


of the supposed wronged consumers never counts the cost or the 
consequences to the investor of his all or to the country in 
respect to its prosperity. Fixed charges—as interest, taxes, in- 
surance and salaries, repairs and depreciations—are burdens to 
be borne, whether the market goes up or down; and so of the 
enormous outlay in betterments, frequently to meet improved 
equipments so essential in keeping abreast of the cheapening 
pl the economic methods of the day; and every wisely 
managed plant looks with earnest hope to the maintenance of an 
eflicient organization among its executive and working forces, 
trained and developed through years of doubt as well as hope, 


ocess in 


and are compelled to keep running rather than witness through 
a suspension of work the disintegration of an organization 
which has been constructed through years of skill and pa 
tience—an organization which in the trade is considered to be 


worth as an asset 25 per cent of the cost of the plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA THE KEYSTONE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARCH. 


The great industries of Pennsylvania in coal, coke, iron, and 
steel, which have made its name famous in every civilized 
nation, are of such transcendent importance they should not be 
imperfectly known in an hour like this. From no source can 


the facts be better marshalled than from the recent book of | 
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James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron 








Association, entitled “‘ Progressive Pennsylvania,” wherein he 
Says: 

Pennsylvania has long been noted as the leader of all the States tn 
the mining of coal, the manufacture of coke, and the producti iron 
and steel Its leadership in these great industries in 190 wn in 
the following table, which gives the pe iges of ‘ il p uM m 
of coal and coke and of the leading f: ‘ and s in whole 
country in that year of industrial a 

Production f coal, coke ( in 
in aicusestnsemsninnihedagiahianimatienezenpeigitiamnidnnatie - 
P y]- 
( < nl - 7 
I Penns . S 
States Vania, percen- 
igt 

gross tons i ) ». é ) 
n tons ) 0,573, 73t s 
-gToss t s SOB 717 ) 

ao so >», 579 » 
lo 0,023, 94 1,040, 4 I 

do. ; ’ 1,115.84 
aman do 13, 464,08 802,449 ) 

Contrary to common belief, Pennsylvania has not been a pro 
ducer of iron ore since the ores of the Lake Superior region ca into 
general use about 1880 in the manufacture of Bessemer pig iron Its 
small production in 1905 is included in the table And yet VPennsyl 
vania wus first of all the States in the mining of iron ore down » the 
census year 1880, when it produced 1,951,496 gross tons In t en 
sus year 1870 it produced 978,113 tons, or over S52 per cent of the 
total production of the country in that year In ISSO it fe » th 
third place, in 1904 to the ninth piace, and in 1905 it occu i the 
sixth place among the iron ore producing States In 1906 it ied 
the fifth place. Its producti iron ore in 1905 was SO8,717 tons, 
and in 1906 it was 949,4 In 1904 its percentage of e total 
production was 1.4, in 1905 it was 1.9, and in 1906 it was 1.99 It 
is not necessary to comment on the prominence of Vennsylvania as a 
producer of iron and steel except to call attention to its extraordinary 
percentages of the total production in 1905 as they are shown in the 
table—pig iron, 46 per cent; all kinds of steel, 55.1 per ce all 
kinds of rails 33 per cent; all other forms of ro 1 iron and steel, 
57.9 per cent. Of the production of coal in Pennsylvania in 1905, 
69,339,152 gross tons were anthracite, and 105.726,461 tons were 
bituminous; the totai was 175,065,613 tons, or 49.9 per cent of the 
country’s production. Of the total production of coke in the same 
year 63.8 per cent was made in lennsylvania. In 1906 the whole 
country produced 369,783,284 gross tons of coal, of which Pennsylvania 
produced 25,060,511 tons, or 63.5 per cent Nearly all the bit nous 
coal and coke produced in Pennsylvania is to be credited to estern 
Pennsylvania. Practically all the anthracite coal produced in the 
United States is mined in eastern Pennsylvania 

It is to aid in keeping intact this process of development 
that I am impelled to speak to-day, and it is not throug} 1 anv 


feeling of local selfishness, but in the spirit of a just pride in our 
wealth and industrial achievements—the glory of a great 
monwealth. The industries of this State have grown throuch 
the fostering aid of a protective tariff system which its repre- 
sentative men in the councils of the Nation, often without re- 
gard to party, have struggled to maintain, not only for the 
benefit of their own State, but for every other section thr ugh 
out the Union. Having kept the faith and been “the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night” in guiding the 
footsteps of the followers of true protective policies, she has a 
right to appeal to all who have enjoyed its blessings to see that 


Com- 


none of her industries be crippled or destroyed. One of her 
great statesmen, Galusha A. Grow, was the father and success- 
ful champion of the homestead law, which, with the land-grant 
system and the preservation of the home market for the pro- 


ducers of iron and steel, built.up in the Western States and Ter- 


ritories that rich and splendid empire, which to-day is cha g- 
ing the supremacy of the East in agricultural and manufactu 
ing pursuits. So, too, the influence of that system is b gf 
felt in the rich, fertile, and beautiful South d, where protective 
ideas will soon secure a foothold as lasting as anywhere else 
in our broad domain. ‘hen, in the fulln of time and in the 
height of the Nation’s industrial glory, each radiant eye will 
look toward Pennsylvania, and, with hearts rich in thankfulness 
hail her as the keystone in the industrial arch of our Union, 
[ Applause, | 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allotted to me I 
do not expect to discuss this proposition in a very connected \ 
But I would like, on behalf of the millions of consumer tl 
country, to express the hope that on the that we 
pelled to vote upon this bill the Republi \ be ‘ 
in this Chamber as they are during this d . Eee hter.] 
The two great political parties in cx ye i their 
platforms, declared in favor of a r 1 of the ta The 
Democratic party, true to its traditions 1 to history, toe 
the people of this country into its « d told them 
frankly that it was in favor of a re of tariff dow 
ward. The Republican party, t S S d 
history, in never fulfilling a pron or tal he peop into 
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its confidence, declared in favor of a revision of the tariff, but 
failed to indicate the direction that the revision should take, 
whether up or down. [Applause.] And so they went into the 
campaign, playing both ends against the middle, and by some 
kind of hocus-pocus won the election. It seems surprising 
under those circumstances that that result should have been 
brought about. I can only account for it upon one theory. I 
think a great many people of this country must have been not 
unlike the people living out in a county in the district repre- 
sented by my good friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. A 
few years ago I noticed in the papers that a county ticket had 
been nominated out there, and after the convention, and just 
prior to the election, the Republican candidate for one of the 
offices died; and so the committee got together and said: 
“This is not a political office, the Democratic nominee is a good 
man;” and they were correct in that, for all Democratic nom- 
inees are good men; “ we will not fill this place on the ticket, 
but let the Democratic candidate have the office by default.” 
But on election night, when they counted the votes, they found 
that the dead Republican had more votes than the living Demo- 
crat. [Great laughter.] I do not know why it was, unless it 
was because the Republicans out there could not read or did not 
have facilities to read, and did not, therefore, know that their 
candidate had died. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In that instance they had more confidence 
even in a dead Republican than in a live Democrat. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Mr. HAMLIN. In one way they surely acted wisely, for it 
is my deliberate judgment, if you must vote for a Republican 
at all, then vote for a dead one always. [Great laughter and 
applause.] For if there is anything on earth that will improve 
a man’s republicanism, it is death. [Renewed laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to say that I recog- 
nize that the formation of a tariff measure, which must affect 
and will affect every man, woman, and child, in all this Nation, 
is not an easy job. I would not attempt for one moment an 
academic discussion of the tariff at this time, but I do want to 
say this: It seems to me in the formation of a great tariff 
measure there are some fundamental ideas which ought not 
to be overlooked. 

It is conceded to-day, I think, by everyone, that whatever 
tax is imposed by a tariff law must ultimately be paid by the 
consumer; that he is, in the last analysis, always the victim. 

We should not overlook another fact—that the price of the 
article to the consumer is increased just in proportion and some- 
times more, but never less, than the tariff levied against that 
article. I mean by that, this: That if on the ingredients enter- 
ing into the composition of a suit of clothes there is tariff of 
$5, then the price of that suit of clothes is increased to the con- 
sumer (the man who buys it and wears it out) at least $5 more 
than it would have been if there were no tariff on those articles. 
Now the same is true of shoes. If on all the ingredients enter- 
ing into a pair of shoes the tariff is 25 cents, then the pr ice of 
that pair of shoes is at least increased to the extent of 25 cents 
to the consumer. And, Mr. Chairman, what is true of these 
two articles is of course true of all other articles on which 


there is tariff. That being true, it seems to me that in the | 


formation of a tariff measure the consumer as well as the manu- 


facturer ought at least to have some consideration. It appears | 


to me from the hearings, and I have taken some trouble to read 
them all, that the consumer was not considered very strongly 
in the formation of the present tariff measure. [Loud applause. ] 

I want to submit this further proposition: I do not believe 
in a protective tariff for protection’s sake, and I do not believe 
it can be sustained by any kind of logic that I have ever heard 


or that can be produced on the face of the earth. [Renewed ap- | 


plause. ] 

Why subsidize the manufacturers of this country any more 
than any other class? Certainly they are no longer infant in- 
dustries; they admit that they are not only supplying the trade 


of this country, but are exporting millions of dollars’ worth of | 
products every year and selling them in open competition with | 
the world. In 1908 they exported and sold in foreign markets | 


manufactured products of the value of $740,575,S41. 

Not only that, but worse still, selling to the very people 
against whom they ask us to protect them, for less money than 
they will sell to us here at home. 

They do not hesitate to discriminate against our people here 
at home, but also against the people of our dependencies. Since 


Porto Rico became a dependency of the United States, our pro- | 


tected industries will not sell them goods as cheap as they sell 
the people of neighboring islands, For confirmation of this fact 


we have the statement of the Resident Commissioner from Porto | 


Rico on this floor, Hon. Tulio Larrinaga. He stated to 
Ways and Means Committee as follows: “ When a Porto Ri 
planter in our large coffee plantations has to replace his boi! 
or any part of his machinery, he can no longer buy it tn E 
land, Belgium, or France as he did before. To-day he ord 
it from the American manufacturer, to whom he has to pay 
much higher price than our neighbors from Santa Cruz, or an, 
of the other foreign islands have to pay at the same factory, 
because the American manufacturer has to lower his price fi 
them in order to compete with the Europeans, or his custom: 
will not buy of him. This is equally true of all other artic! 
we use.” 

Mr. GRIGGS. You say you pay a higher price in Porto Rico 
for machinery than they pay in the other foreign islands, Do 
you mean to say that? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Machinery made in the United States? 

Mr. eons AGA. Yes. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Do you pay more than they do in Jamaica, for 
instance? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. With such testimony as this before your cen- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, you yet dared to present to this House 
a tariff bill actually increasing the rate over that in the presen! 
law. While it is true that the gentleman in charge of this bi 
stated at the beginning of this discussion that the tendency .« 
the revision of his bill was downward, yet the official report 
and comparison made by Mr. Evans, assistant secretary of th 
gentleman’s own committee, shows that the average rate under 
the pending bill is 45.72, as against 44.16 under the presen 
Dingley law. If this is a downward revision, then Heaven save 
us from an upward revision. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

My third suggestion is that we raise our taxes for state and 
county purposes by direct taxation. A man is taxed upon the 
property which he actually possesses, and the rich man, there- 
fore, pays more taxes than does the poor man, because he has 
more property and is therefore better able to pay, and if tl 
rate is reasonable, no good citizen complains of that taxation. 
But not so under a tariff law. 

Under a tariff law the citizen is not taxed upon that which he 
actually possesses, but he is taxed upon that which he does 
not possess but is compelled to have. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And I say that any system of taxation that takes 
advantage of a citizen’s necessities is an infamous system, and 

can not be sustained upon any ground except upon the high 
ground that the country needs the revenue and its citizens must 
respond. [Applause on the Democratic side.] To that extent, 
without a better form of taxation, we all are willing to submit 
to a tariff for revenue only, but for protection never. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another suggestion, or rather a criti- 
cism, which I want to make, a criticism on the manner in which 
this bill was framed. It appears as I intimated a while ago, 
from the hearings, that certain interests in this country seeking 
to be benefited under the provisions of this bill and which ar 
benefited, if it becomes a law, played a very prominent Sart 
not only in the hearings before the committee, but in the forma- 
tion of this bill. Unfortunately under the domination of the 
Republican party certain interests in this country have not 

| only written the schedules in the tariff bills heretofore, but 
undoubtedly have written many of the schedules in this Dill. 
Do you deny it? Then let me call your attention to an article 
which I hold in my hand. It seems to me that this is im- 
| pudence personified. I hold in my hand a copy of the “Americzn 
Economist” of date March 26, 1909. This, it is unnecessar, 
for me to say, is the organ of the “American Protective Tarif! 
League.” 

Here is an article headed “On to Washington: ” 


The American Protective Tariff League has sounded the clarion call, 
*On to Washington.” Manufacturers interested in what is going on 
| in the Ways and Means Committee at the Capitol, and interested also 

in seeing that whatever is going on shall go no further than is abso- 
lutely necessary, are bidden to leave their factories, their homes, and 
their families, and fling themselves into the breach. 


Who sent for them? But listen just a little further: 


The League does not believe in lobbying, but the House and Senate 
committees that will deal with the tariff want “ honest information, 
and obviously the protected manufacturers would be recreant to civic 
duty if they refused to help the committees out. Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Aldrich, for instance, would find their labors lightened if every manu 
| facturer would submit a brief dealing with “any weak points in the 
customs administrative act. * * So “let your office boy run 
the factory until tariff matters are settled,” urges The League. An 
office boy can run the factory, but it needs tried tariff talent to run th 
United States Government. 


| [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
How do you like that? It needs tried tariff talent to run the 
United States Government. “On to Washington, boys!” 
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To the shame and disgrace of the Republicans who control 
vislation in this House, they came and “ run the United States 
ernment” by writing a bill which, if it becomes a law, will 
se the tax on an already overburdened people. 
putting it another way, if you fix things right at Washington, if 
ret yourself sufficiently protected, you can afford to let your office 
run your factory. 
Now, it seems to me that there is too much truth in that state- 
nt. Every man who appeared before that committee asking 
r protection for his particular business, so far as I have been 
e to find from the hearings, received that protection, and 
some of them more than they asked for. 
I remember that one gentleman from Massachusetts, a shoe 
nufacturer, appeared before the committee and told them 
t if they would give them free raw hides, 5 per cent would 
be ample protection to the shoe manufacturer; but the com- 
ee thought that they knew better, I presume, and even gave 
more than he desired. 
{nother proposition which I would not have you 
No man is protected who is compelled to sell his products 
in the open markets of the world. 
Let us see what the facts are as they apply to the farmer. 
the year 1907 (the last year for which we have the official 
fivures) the farmer sold in the open markets of the world 
054,405,416 worth of products. 


( 


OV erlook 





iio be more explicit, Mr. Chairman, he exported and sold in 
foreign markets— 
W in 1907 f bushels 
( n o os se ck 
( do 
( e (live) ° 

Ss o, S82 
6. 7 

s live) 

( inimals, including fowls, valued at - 





He imported into this country for seed purposes, of course 


Corn bushels 10,818 
Oats do 74, HHL 
WW it a do 7 1°} 


In other words, in 1907 the farmers shipped to foreign coun 


tries and sold in the open markets of the world 165,416,370 
hels more of corn, wheat, and oats than was imported into 
this country. The foregoing figures do not take into account 
the packing-house, fruit, or dairy products which were exported 
With these figures before us, how can any sane man contend 
for a moment that a tariff on corn, wheat, and oats can be of 
y value to the farmers of this country? I denounce it as a 
fraud, and intended by your party, Mr. Chairman, only to 


deceive and hoodwink the farmers of the country. 

No; the farmers of this country are not protected, but they 
robbed, for they sell their products in the open markets of 
e world and buy the ne of life in the protected 
irket. 

Now, let us very briefly examine this bill and see what you 
propose. You say it is a downward revision. I deny it. 

This bill is a combination of absurdities, mysteries, and de- 
ceptions. After a careful examination of this bill, one can 
scarcely escape the conclusion that the evident purpose of the 
committee was to deceive the people. 

When the bill was brought into the House, you gave it out 
that coffee and agricultural inplements were on the free list; 
you knew was not true. You had put in both the coffee 
und implements schedules a little “ joker,’ which coffee 
off the free list, where it is now under the existing law, and 
Placed a duty of about 6 cents on the pound; and while you 
reduced the ad valorem duty on agricultural implements from 
~0 per cent to 15 per cent, you tacked on a proviso which will, 
if this bill becomes a law, likely make the duty on farm imple- 
ments 35 per cent ad valorem instead of 20 per cent, as it is 
under the Dingley law. 

You provide in the bill that every country, province, or de 
pendency which admits our agricultural implements free of 
duty, we will admit like articles free of duty from these coun- 
tries, provinces, or dependencies. But when you wrote that 
schedule you knew that nearly every nation on earth had a 
duty on agricultural implements, including Russia, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Roumania, Mexico, ete. 
Therefore under the bill the tariff on agricultural implements 
will at least be 15 per cent ad valorem. Then in another part 
of the bill you attempt to conceal the little “ joker” which does 
the mischief. 

Section 4 of the bill in substance provides whenever any other 
country on earth admits any and all of our products, whether 
of the soil or factories, at a rate not in excess of the rate charged 
on any article from any other country on earth, then in that 
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event we will admit their products at the rates mentioned in 


sections 1 and 2 of this bill (agricultural implements being 
mentioned in section 2, it means 15 per cent on those); but if 
any other country, province, or dependency on earth should 
happen to admit any article from any other country on earth 


one farthing cheaper, or on any more favorable terms than ours, 
then in that event articles mentioned in sections 1 and 2 of the 
bill shall automatically be increased by the rate mentioned in 
section 3, which is an additional rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
In plain English, it means in that event that the rate on agri- 
cultural implements, instead of being 15 per cent ad valorem 
would be 35 per cent, 15 per cent more than it is under existing 
law. 


Coffee you say is on the free list, but you slip in a little 
“joker” on that. Under the head of “Free list” you say 
‘ coffee,” but you add the “ joker,” which is 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
impose an export duty or other export tax, or charge of any kind what 
soever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee ex; ted to the United St 
a duty equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, col 
lected, and paid thereon. 

At the time this was written, Mr. Chairman, the committee 


knew that we get about SO per cent of all our coffee from Brazil 
and that Brazil has an export tax on of about 
per pound. 

They must also have known that this export duty on Brazilian 


coffee G cents 


coffee could not, on account of a loan, be taken off for at least 
ten years. In the face of these facts, then, how can we escape 
the conclusion that there has been a deliberate attempt to de 


ceive the people? I put it to you Republicans now; you will not 
dare to pass this bill with a tariff on coffee. Many of you are 
serving your last terms in Congress if you do 





Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine the lumber schedule 
in this bill, but my time will not permit further than to say 
that the glad tidings which were heralded forth with so much 
unction by the “G. O. P.,” that the tariff on lumber had 
been reduced one-half, now turns out to be a fake SO. The 
gentleman from Michigan [|Mr. ForpDNE) member of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the admitted author of the 
lumber schedule, very frankly states that in drawing that 
schedule he did not intend that it should have the effect of 
reducing the tariff on lumber. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only time to say that in view of 
the alarming searcity of our timber supply and of the fact that 
not only the lumber but the timber of our country as well is now 
largely controlled by a trust, it would be but tle short of a 
calamity if we did not put lumber on the free list. I hope we 
may. 

Mr. Chairman, the people had hoped that in the formation of 
a new tariff that the ne« iries fF life things used by the 
poorer people of the country—could be put on the free list, or 
at least have the tariff on those articles terially reduced; 
but if this bill becomes a law their hopes \ gain be bl ed 

You put a tariff on tea, coffee, spices, clothin s] salt 
lumber, plows, wagons, buggies, ete., in fact, everyth Oo) 
earth that the average man must have ¢ f 1 if 
some ingenious Yankee would invent a substitute for ine 
you would erect a tariff wall to the ski in order to s ol 
the sunlight and give that Yankee a monopoly A} Luse on 
the Democratic side. ] 

Is there a Republican ull this nd f ! ! be 
lieve that his party ieaders are in sympathy with the rage 
man? I tell you they are bound hand and foot to the protected 
interests of this country. 

Do you doubt it? Listen: At the behest of the shoe mani 
facturers of Boston and other places they took the tariff off raw 
hides, the only benefit the farmer had, but left a tariff on 
leather, which will have the effect to reduce the price of the 
farmer’s cattle, but increase the cost of his shoes And vet 
there is one shoe manufacturer honest enough to admit that 
with free raw material they do not need any tariff on s 

In support of that statement I have here a letter which came 
to me this morning, and I want to read it: 

Tur WoLre BrRoTHERS SHoer ¢ 
Col yu ) f ) 
Hon. CourTNEY W. HAMLIN, 
Washingto BD. ¢ 

Dear Sir: As one of the rgest m Lu } : ‘ 
try we urge you to lend your inf to i t 

The American shoe manufacturer needs no } n VW f 
hides and cheap raw material the Am n et 
world. 

Very respectfu run W Bros. Su Co 
R. | \ P t 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If the gentleman will permit an i: errup- 

tion, I would like to state that the Wolfe Brothers h the 


largest shoe factory in Columbus, Ohio, 
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eight in that city. This firm employs several hundred people. 
The Wolfe Brothers are Republican in politics and own the two 
leading papers in the capital city of Ohio, the Ohio State Jour- 
nal and Columbus Evening Dispatch, both Republican papers. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am certainly obliged to the gentleman for 
this information. I am glad to know that these Ohio Republi- 
cans have seen the light. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that there are thou- 
sands of good Republicans all over this country who are getting 
tired of this idiotic talk about protection for the American 
manufacturers. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is composed 
of about 250,000 people, and not one of them is here asking the 
Ways and Means Committee of this Congress for one single 
solitary favor. My district is composed of men panoplied in 
their own rugged honesty and independence, asking .Congress 
for no favors on the face of the earth, but demanding that 
they be given an equal chance in the race of life, and that is all 
they require. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


You were very tender and considerate of the interest of the | 


sugar trust, leaving a duty of nearly 2 cents per pound on sugar, 
which means an extra cost of sugar to the consumers of this 
country of about $142,000,000 per year. This neat little sum of 
money goes into the pockets of the sugar trust annually as a 
gift from the Republican party, but paid, of course, by the 
people. 

But when it comes to automobiles, something which only the 
wealthy can afford to buy, the committee becomes tenderly con- 
siderate of that class of people and places a tariff of only 45 


per cent on automobiles. A tariff of 80 per cent on sugar and | 


a tariff of 45 per cent on automobiles. 

Mr. Chairman, while you have put a duty of nearly twice as 
much on sugar as you have on automobiles, I presume we ought 
not to complain, for sugar is a luxury and automobiles are an 
actual necessity. 

You put a high tax on tea and coffee, but you say these things 
are luxuries. If the people don’t want to buy tea and coffee, let 
them drink water. You put a tax on salt, but of course salt is 
a luxury. Mr. Chairman, in effect you say, “let the people 


make brick without straw,” they can eat their bread without | 


salt. 


Our Republican friends have put a high tax on clothing and | 


blankets, which you farmers and laboring men think you must 
buy to keep your wives and children warm; but they say these 
things are luxuries—if you do not want to buy them, then freeze. 
But diamonds and other precious stones are actual necessities 
of life, and they are put on the free list. Mr. Chairman, does 
your party believe it can continue to fool the people? I do not. 

But another remarkable thing about this bill is the eareful 


and considerate manner in which our Republican friends have | 


taken care of the liquor interest of the country. I want the 
good women, and it won’t hurt for the men of this country to 
notice this. Our Republican friends have, by this bill, imposed 
a tariff of 85 per cent on hosiery, which retails at 25 cents per 
pair, while they only impose a tariff of 66% cents per quart on 
champagne, which sells at $4 per quart. But of course cham- 


pagne and other high wines are a real necessity, but you don’t 


have to wear stockings if you don’t want to. Listen again: 


While the author of the bill, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. PAYNE] was explaining the bill he said in relation to beer | 


and the breweries in general, in answer to a question by my col- 
league from Missouri, Judge Rucker, as to why the internal- 
revenue tax on beer had not been increased, said: 


They took us into their confidence in regard to their balance sheets, | 
ete. It seemed to us then, as it seems to the committee now, that 


that particular thing is taxed about all the business will bear. 


O how tender and considerate you were, Mr. Chairman, of the 
beer interest of this country; would not increase the tax on beer 
for fear it would ruin the business, but you can and do provide 


6 cents a pound on coffee and 8 cents a pound on tea, which 
directly taxes the poor man’s breakfast table. 


Do you believe the good people of this country will indorse 


your acts? I answer ten thousand times No. 


jut listen again: “They” (the brewery people) “took us 
into their confidence.” Yes; and the very moment you went 


into the confidence of the breweries you went out of the confi- 
dence of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


I wonder if the sugar trust and the Standard Oil trust and the 
lumber trust and the woolen trust and the cotton trust, the } 
salt trust and all the oher russ of his counry did not take | 
you into their confidence? Undoubtedly they did, for you have 


surely taken care of them nicely in this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, your party grows extremely solicitous about 
One is, 


the welfare of the laboring man only on two occasions. 





| fellows ever increased the wages of their employees, compar 
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just before a national campaign and the other when you haye 
to enact a new tariff law. 

Now, I do not believe you are going to deceive the labori 
man any longer. He has watched you too long. No one kno 
better than he does that these fellows who are here begging 
and whining aronnd for higher protection and putting it on t! 
ground that the interest of the laboring man requires it, are: 
sincere, but that when you accede to their demands and give 
them this additional protection they will go back home and 
hire their labor just as cheaply as they can, paying no more f 
it than they are compelled to pay. In other words, none of thy 


| tively speaking, one farthing, except when organized lal 
forced them to do it. 

tut you say the price of labor has been increased during t! 
last few years. Yes, and the cost of living to the laboring n 
| has increased, in the same time, infinitely more than hi 
wages. “ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and then have to spend it all, and more, to live. 

It is a nice little game you are working on the laboring ma 
| With one hand you give him one dollar increase in wages, whi 
you were compelled to do by reason of organized labor, and 
with the other hand you take two dollars from him in increased 
cost of living. 

This question came up in the hearings, before the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the shape of a colloquy between a manu- 
facturer by the name of Solis and Mr. ForpNey, a Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Committee and also a lumber 
manufacturer and one of the recognized chief apostles of pr 
tection in the House. 








The language of Mr. Forpney at that time, I think, reflects 
the feelings of the manufacturers of this country toward the 
laboring man, notwithstanding their hypocritical plea for the 
man who labors in the mills and factories. 

I quote from the hearings, first print, at page 3499: 
| Mr. Forpney. Is it not true that the average American citizen is 
| consuming much more per capita to-day, much more of provisions and 
| the necessaries of life, than he was from 1893 to 1896? 

Mr. Sours. I think he has to buy enough to live on, but I think 
everything costs him a whole lot more. 

Mr. Forpngey. That is true, but he has the money to pay for it, has 
he not? 

Mr. Souts. I do not know; I do not think he has. 

Mr. Forpney. Did you hear that statement made by the gentleman 
from Philadelphia yesterday, a gentleman who represented some labor 
organizations ? 

Mr. Sours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpney. In the textile works? 

Mr. Sours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpwey. What do you have to say to that? Do you think labor 
| is much more prosperous to-day than it was a few years ago? 

Mr. Souts. I think so. I do not think they have much more money. 
| Some wages have been advanced 10 per cent. Suppose a man is getting 
$10 and his wages are advanced $1, and his living has gone up $5; of 


course he has not gained anything. That is the condition to a larg 
extent, I think. Everything he has to use now has gone up in price. 

Mr. Forpney. Then he can not afford to pay the advanced price? 

Mr. Sours. No; he can not. 

Mr. Forpney. Then he had better make application to the undertaker 

to put him out of existence. 

On behalf of the laboring man I resent this statement, Mr. 
| Chairman. The man who toils in the shops, in the factories, or 
| on the railroads is an American citizen, and has an equal right 
to work and have a fair return for his labor and should be per 
| mitted to buy the necessities of life at a reasonable price. Ii: 
| don’t have to go off and die. And I want to serve notice on the 
| trusts and monopolies in this country now that they had better 
““make hay while the Republican party is in power,” for while 
the people are “forbearing and long suffering” they will not 
always endure trust domination in this country. 

Their days are numbered. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to say that I can not and 
will not vote for this bill in its present condition. I can not fol- 
low you in this matter, for I know where you would inevitably 
| lead. You know only one way, and that is the way to the Na- 
| tional Treasury; there to take from the hard earnings of tle 
toiling millions money to enrich a favored few. No; I will not 
follow you. I prefer rather to follow him whose heart is 
big enough and whose intellect is broad enough to take in the 
interest of all the people, him who stands for “special privi- 
leges to none” and whose lead will bring me to the shrine of a 
happy and contented home—where the ruler thereof werships 
not Mammon, but the true God—and who is willing to sacrifice 
his life upon the altar of the country he loves. But to loot the 
National Treasury—VEVER. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes 
allotted to me it would be impossible to do more than to state 
| very briefly and as simply as possible the position which the peo- 
ple of the great district which I represent occupy upon one or 
two of the items in this tariff bill. I would hesitate even to do 
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that if it were not for the fact that I have been told that it is 





doubtful whether there would ever be another opportunity for 
people of my district to be heard upen this matter. It is a | 
of now or never—to speak now or forever after hold your | 
I e heard a good deal of talk in the last few days | 
Me ers of this House that it makes v« ry little difference 
bat ews are or what we do in} ird to this tariff bill; 
the | will really be framed in the Senate Gentlemen upon 
‘ el oL ti li have tau 1 be Ti jority of this 
| \\ » the eat i that ey wi dad | e it to the Se 
d try to blam he Senate \ pular features o1 
rfect s that t | mig | é t necessarily mus 
ills and \ especia ’ w which. as has 
snid by the dist shed S r of s Hor s be 
e and public in sl and enters into every man’s 
| ause it would | i} s * that ere ould 1 b 
et] iLike ] me 1 is es ins easure 
But I want say, Mr. < irh that whatevs i be the 
y ot ll aay ira rhing things over to si ‘ 
House is the pla where the b should be for ted 
=: is the House wh should fix the lines of this me ire 
| ier the Constitution, this is the place where a measure of 
nature has to oris ite, a a it is the place where if shoul 
ie definite shape. The Men I 0 this Hk se have come 
lately from the people, and they will return sooner to the 
ri e. ‘They represent more accurately the needs and desires 
of the people who are to be taxed by this bill, and consequently 
iould be s ‘riously considered and there sho | be something 
re than a mere academic discussion or a mere disposition to 
e speeches upon either side of the Chamber, to be used in 
some forthcoming campaign. 
There is one item in this bi which particularly concerns 
some 300,000 people in my district, which is principally a 
a n-growing district, although it has a great many other large 
industries, and that is the item upon jute bags—grain sacks. 
Under the tariff which is levied in this bill, some $400,000 
year are collected practically from the people of that district 
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All of that grain is shipped in what is known as “ standard 
22 by Caleutta grain sacks,” which, under the terms of this 
bill, have a tariff levied upon them of seven-eighths of a cent a 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, which amounts, roughly 
peaking, to 2 cents upon each sack which the grain growers of 
that district are compelled to pay as a burden, an obstacle prac 
tically upon their exports. Now, the only theory upon which 
a tariff can be laid is either one of two things. Either it is for 
he purpose of protecting home industry, or it is for the purpose 
f raising revenue. The policy of the Republican party is to 
evy reasonable and moderate duties in such a way as will dis- 
criminate in favor of home industries and protect them when 
it comes down to the actual working of a tariff schedule. When 
the Democratic party has the responsibility and the power of 

king a tariff law that is the theory upon which they proceed 
however much they may talk theoretically about its be- 
ing a tariff for revenue only. The Democrats when they framed 
the Wilson bill had the matter of discrimination in favor of 
home industries in view. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no home 
industry which is protected by this tariff upon jute bags. Every 
bag which the farmers of this great region buy is imported from 
Caleutta. The hearings before this committee demonstrate the 
fact that under the tariff which exists in the Dingley bill, and 
which is continued in the Payne bill, there is no manufacture of 
grain bags by American manufacturers. Every sack which the 
farmers use is imported from Calcutta. Those sacks are used 


ley» . 
only once by the fa 


Om 


1 
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‘ 
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SO 


mers. 
They buy the sacks when harvest is coming on. They harvest 
their grain, put it into the sack, and ship it abroad. They pay 
a duty, and the next year they have to do the same thing; and 
many times they buy the sacks over again, secondhand, 
shipped back from Europe, and they have to repeat again the 
ing the tax upon them. It amounts practically, 

as I said before, to a duty on exports, contrary in its spirit at 
least to the prohibition in the Constitution of the United States 
depriving Congress of the power to levy any duty upon exports. 
If there is an opportunity offered, I shall submit an amendment 
making an exception in section 343, 
bill, of what is commercially described as “ standard 


Saiie 


process of pay 


I think it is, of the Payne 
oo» 


by 32 
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Caleutta grain sacks,” which are the sacks used by these far 
| ers, used only for the short period of time \ h is ] ed to 
sack their grain and sh t ut of the , ry 

There are a great many other g pre s in the 1 
that I am opposed to and tl t ‘ d ire 
opposed to. I believe tl or} ! y of he i 
party are opposed to them. I! ‘ y sed i tax 
upon’ coltlee Mi a tax upon tea I f f ) norating 
into this bill, and I believe t] 1 f the Re 

1 party are in f reas é 
era ted x ( j Ww a ral 
] tte » < ~ { ‘ } X x 
itances which is now c¢ ed 

Chere I } 

I ‘ CU S ‘ I 

es (I 0 s | 

‘ - es |] é ‘ 
over t S on 1 it ‘ of 
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f yw «er ‘ eS ! - e ¢ ‘\ ‘ i \ 
t] ‘ e reve e of t S ‘ “ f : 
l sed. by 1 1 l ~ b this me I 
through with x is now we s ~ 

Li ist 1 the 1 ¢ POW 1 t ‘ re \ 
of a great many ot the St S of this ‘ 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestic 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. In the Sta of Ohio we pass 
tax in the year 1906, \ h was pass \ Re 
ture and signed by ite b in gov but the ] 
party took that up as an issue i { cle ed 1 id 
repealed that tax. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We [I do { | eD ‘ 
Ohio have any right to object to an i e tax on th rt 
of the Federal Governm«e So f 3 s of tl 
ire concerned upon the question « l X I 
decisions the Supreme Court of e | Stat 
income tax is not a direct tax : i ! ‘ v the ' l 
States Governn } t] Lp] ‘ : ' ‘ 
according to populati 

There Is one le isic n to the coutral V, SLX ¢ Fuinst one, 
and the decision of the rt, which is t Oo ] dred 

id fifty-eighth United States, was rende1 ‘ ine ) 
nel of the court that had previously ded that an in 
was constitution as it y s drafted. \ o ‘ 
The same men were upon the court who previously decided 
the tax was constitutional, and I have » doubt that if a1 
tax law should be d vn with a reas ! t 1 to the 
cisms and objections which were lk i ins ‘ ( 
contained in the Wilson bill, obviating tl! room for those 
cisms, that it would be held to be cons 
criticism of the income tax drafted in the W l . 
was not uniform. That was one o 
that there were too many exemptions; t ‘ e of the 
exempted were too large, $4,000; bu . ‘ 
could be reduced to obviate the cr \ ( 
was that it exempted savil banks 
tions, and mutual ~ ‘ ny es | { 
principal grounds of attack up the 
tions can be obviated by due res 
Supreme Court I think s e of the 
Court who de 1 that se ¢ ( 
exercise of its fun m would | ‘ 
and objections wh had beet ed 
draw another bill \ ch could d 
court. Justice Brown, in |! a 
words 

While I have 1 doubt that ¢ 
peril t as 
art I hoy it 1 no ; 
of the liberties of the peo i 

In the b nning of tha j | 
the O] on lit be { rs - 
viate the decision of that com li 
income tax, with an increasing tax 
easy increment—I w hot st 
ment” of coloss 
to pay and the justest tax f 
be levied. The Athenians l 
freely stated, amounted to this: They : 
who only had what was sull ! . 
pressed it; moderate fortunes were taxed n tely di « 
cessive fortunes were taxed heavily 

Now, we have inherited a great de n these ‘ \\V 
| have inherited the best features of tl archit« re ¢ this 
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building, the sculpture and the art which surround us, and we 
ean learn a great deal from their ideas of taxation when.it 


comes down to practical government. 


A great many gentlemen upon the Democratic side have hurled 
criticism and denunciations at the Republican party because 
it is a protective-tariff party, and it is true that that is the 
policy of the party. It only means, and you can only find in its 


platforms and in its authoritative declarations that it means, a 
moderate tariff and moderate protection and “tariff ‘or reve- 
nue,” as was read from the platform by the distinguished and 
brilliant gentleman from Kentucky the other day, “with due 
discrimination in favor of American industry.” 

I am in favor of this bill, generally speaking. I think it is a 
g It is undoubtedly a bill reducing the tariff, and every 
Democrat, if he is consistent, ought to be in favor of it, be- 
cause where it raises one article it reduces three. And if I 
were going to throw bouquets, | would not necessarily heap them 
up around the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee or 
the distinguished membership of that committee, but I would 
pile them around a great political party, whose time-honored 
policy and central principle has been a belief in the theory of 
protection—a tariff for the protection of American industry— 
when that party has the independence and courage, the life and 
the youth, when conditions have changed, when the need for re- 
adjustment has come, to declare in favor of reducing the tariff 
and in favor of tariff reform. The strongest arguments and 
documents that have been read here in favor of this policy were 
from the high priest and apostle of the protective policy, Wil- 
liam McKinley. What is all this proceeding here? What is 


ee a ene eee 


food one. 


Are we not called together here for the purpose of reducing the 
tariff? You say we are not reducing it in this bill. When the 
bill has been framed, it remains for the people to decide whether 
the Republican party has kept faith with its pledges and its 
promises. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

My brilliant colleague from Washington [Mr. CUSHMAN], 


tection, may desire to hold up the bars. We might as well be 
frank, and we might as well admit, and I assert, that this special 
session of Congress was called, and called intelligently, by Re- 
publicans for the purpose of a moderate and businesslike re- 
vision—a revision of the tariff to suit new conditions. 

Now, gentlemen of the South, it‘is all very well for you on 
your side to deliver your orations upon the academic theory of 


of the orations of your great statesmen that lived before the 
war when different conditions existed, when you had slave 


ditions. You have a cotton crop which you ship every year to 


party if it should favor a policy which would enable that great 
section, which in my judgment in the not distant future will be 
the richest section of the Union, to manufacture the products of 


plause on the Republican side.] 

; You have the greatest harbors in the world, and with the 
proper enterprise, if you had the ingenuity, if you had what 
the English call the “open mind” that these New Englanders 
have, who have been declaring for protection generation after 
generation, when conditions have changed, so that they desire 
low tariffs or free trade in certain articles, you could accom- 


make a campaign to get it. If you want and need protection, 
why can not you throw away the outworn doctrine— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman speaks about the South. Does 
not the gentleman believe if steel rails were cheaper and 
cotton factory machinery were cheaper, we could have built 
up the South more rapidly than we have under the high prices? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No, sir; I do not think you could have 
built it up as rapidly as you have. Whatever you have done 
there, and you have accomplished wonders, has been done under 


cratic tariff did not benefit the situation any. 
the Republican side. ] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





this special session of Congress for? Is it not called by Repub- | 
licans? Was not this movement originated by Republicans? | 


with his loyalty aud love fer the time-honored doctrine of pro- | 


a tariff for revenue, which you read and learned from the pages | 
labor, when the South was purely an agricultural country, and | 
when you had no manufactures. Now you have different con- | 


England to manufacture and bring back to sell at our own doors. | 
There would be no dishonor in the South or in the Democratic | 


your agriculture on the ground where they are produced. [Ap- | 


plish much. They come like business ment and ask for it and | 
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system. That district in McKinley’s campaign gave a majority 
of 18,600 for protection. The people of that district believe in 
the tariff doctrine of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. They believe in 
the same protective-tariff policy which was advocated upon this 
floor by the lamented William McKinley; the same protective 
tariff policy which was so ably urged and indorsed here by Wil 
liam D. Kelley—* Pig Iron” Kelley—of the great State of Penn 
sylvania. The people of that district feel that they had in the 
bill framed by Representative Dingley, of Maine, a friend and 
champion for the development of their great natural resources; 
but this bill we are now considering is not a McKinley tariff bill: 
it is not a William D. Kelley tariff bill; it is not a Dingley tariff 
bill. It is not an old-time Republican tariff measure at all. It is 
not the kind of a tariff bill advocated upon the floor of this 
House by the present chairman of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee when this question was previously considered in the 
American Congress. This is such a bill that I would be untrue 
to the interests of my constituents if I were to stvltify myself 
by recording a vote in its favor. [Applause.] 

That district is composed of 10 counties; it is the richest min- 
eral district in the United States. There are lumber mills in 
operation in every county of the 10; there are immense and 
valuable deposits of iron ore in 6 of the 10 counties; marble 
| that has been developed and placed in the palaces and public 
| buildings of this and other lands for twenty-five years comes 
| from 5 of the counties; coal mines in 4 counties, giving employ 
| ment to more than 5,000 honest, deserving miners; zine in 3 of 
the counties; barytes in 2; and after following the fortunes of 
the Republican party for sixty years, after preaching the doc 
trine which meant the development of its inexhaustible natural 
| resources, we are invited here to put our coal on the free list, 
in the interest of British Columbia and Nova Scotia mines. We 
are asked to put our iron ore on the free list, and place our 
laboring men in competition with the cheap and poorly paid 
labor of Cuba; we are invited to accept a proposition which 
means the reduction of our lumber output, in order to furnish 
| business for the lumber camps of Canada, operated by cheap 





| Chinese and East Indian labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill as it now stands is not a true 
Republican tariff bill. It is false to the teachings of Henry 
| Clay, “Pig Iron” Kelley, William McKinley, Dingley, and the 
previous professions of the chairman of the present Ways and 
Means Committee. Its enactment into a law without amend 
ments would not only close down hundreds of mines, furnaces, 
and sawmills, throw thousands out of employment, but reduce 
| the freight business of our southern railroads 30 per cent, and 
| the reduction of the operating force and wages upon every trans- 
| portation line in the South. 
| It would rob the National Treasury of a present revenue on 
| Canadian coal and lumber, Cuban ore, and foreign pig iron of 
| over $2,000,000. In the face of these facts, we are told a new 
tariff is needed in order to raise additional revenues. It proposes 
| to place a tax upon every American user of tea and coffee, articles 
we do not produce and for which we need no protection, If 
“Jim” Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, desires to increase 
his tonnage on British Columbia coal and lumber and to find a 
new market for his foreign mines at the expense of Mon- 
tana, Washington, Utah, and Wyoming, I protest against its 
being done at the expense of our National Treasury and upon 
the ruins of our now prosperous western and southern indus- 
trial mining centers. 
| I object, in the name of the district I represent, to a tariff 
schedule which proposes to close the iron-ore mines of that 
district—a district which has always been loyal to the Repub- 
lican party and ever devoted to the Union—in order to open 
wp and operate the ore lands of Cuba recently acquired by one 
of the trust leaders of the Kast. 

If this bill is not amended in line and in harmony with all 
previous Republican tariff bills, I intend to vote against it. I 
would do this if I had to stand alone on this side of the Cham- 
ber. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEHEISSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. WEISSE. Do you not think it is better to put coal on 


a Republican protective tariff. I do not think things were | the free list and let the American laborer produce the coal and 
ever so stagnated in the South as they were under a Democratic | buy it at the same price that the foreigner does than to let the 
tariff. I do not say it was due to that, but certainly the Demo- | raw material come in and let the foreigner, through a rebate 
[Applause on | system, buy the product of American labor cheaper than the 





American laborer can buy it himself? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Your party and my party have never, in a 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I represent on this floor a dis- | tariff bill, placed coal on the free list, but by establishing a 
trict in eastern Tennessee that for sixty years has cast a vote on | protective tariff on coal have encouraged the opening of more 
this side of the House of Representatives for the protective-tariff | than 1,000 mines in the South and the West, at an expenditure 
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millions 
of cities and towns about them; and now, 

a day’s notice, in the twinkling of an eye, the plan is 

eril and destroy the 

1 turn the miners adrift 


countless 


of dollars for machinery to operate them, for the | 


investments of American citizens 
to seek other avenues of employ 


Mr. Chairman, the Republican party’s policy as to a tariff 

1m does not mean protection to every article that the North 

East produces in its factories and workshops, and furnish 

, it the time, at the expense of the South and West, 
illed “ free raw mate We have heard a great deal on 

other of this Chamber during this discussion about 

‘unjust’ Dingley law. When the Dingley law went 

t practically every state treasury in the South was empty, 

vell as that of the Nation itself. What has been the result of 

remarkable growth of the South under the 1 

ve tariff law? We made last year in the South over 3,000,000 
s of pig iron; we mined 94,800,000 tons of coal; 

00,000 tons of iron ore; 2,250,000 tons of phosphate: 
s of coke; we operated 11,524 lumber mills, and 112 iron 
naces, and 814 cotton and knitting mills. Thirty 
used annually 100,000 bales of raw cotton in southern 
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side 
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9.125.000 
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ries. To-day we are using more than 2,200,000 bales in the 
inufacture of cotton goods—more than all New England is 


suming. 
are producing more than one-half of the entire 
uit of the United States, and yet our friends on the other 


Col 
We 
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le, hailing from the South, have for more than two weeks | 
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lemned the Dingley tariff law, a law that has wrought a 
marvel in the way of the industrial development of the Southern 
Stites, 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 
Mr. CARLIN. I understand 
schedules of this tariff bill? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 
Mr. CARLIN. If a rule is presented here, the object of which 
o prevent the amendment of the bill, will you vote 
that, too? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, sir. [Applause.] In doing this, I may 
charged with treason to the Ways and Means Committee, but 


you desire to amend certain 


is against 


be 


my first and highest duty while here will be to resent and op 
pose any and every attempt to injure and retard the growth 


and development of the splendid district which I have the honor 
to represent in this body. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a 
from some splendid Republican speeches. The able, just, and 
great President now in the White House gave utterance to this 
patriotie sentiment in a speech at Kansas City during the recent 
campaign, in referring to the preparation of a new tariff bill: 


few choice extracts 


It should properly protect against 
reasonable profit to all manufacturers, 


and afford a 


SS nen 


foreign competition 
farmers, and busin 
Mr. Sherman, the worthy Representative whom the American 
people recently promoted and sent to the other end of the Capi 
tol, made this statement during the campaign: 
The Republican 


t! American | 
ly to every 


continue to be a protectionist party and 
peopl And that protection must 
industry, and every class. 

the di the bill bearing his illustrious name, 
William McKinley, the idol of those who believe in a genuine 


party will 
opie a protectionist 
section, every 


scussion of 





\merican protective tariff, made this statement on the floor of 
the House of Representatives: 

There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to be con 
sulted; but in the preparation of this bill we have had to look to every 
nterest, to all the varied interests of the United States, extending 
from the East to the West and from the North to the South No 
single man could have in any ngle tariff bill ever brought before the 
House of Representatives exactly what he wants. So, gentlemen may 
complain here and there that they want this duty lowered and they 
want that duty raised They forget that in the preparation of a bill 
covering more than 00 articles you have got to give consideration, 
not to a single section, not to a single individual, not to a single inter 
est, but to all the varied and combined interests of the United Stats 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who reported this bill [Mr. 
PAYNE] made this statement on the floor when the McKinley 
bill was being considered 


Our boundless hills and valleys, our bounding brooks and swift 
running rivers, in the full majesty of power, waiting to be bridled by 
the hand of man: our wonderful resources of mineral wealt iron, 
petroleum, and natural gas always abounding—are ready for <« work. 
Our diversity of climate and soil, adequate to our every need, all these 
do show forth the command of the Almighty to go out and possess 
the land. We have a princely heritage. Let us develop and enjoy 
it: let us obey the plain lesson of our environments; let us make the 


most of our opportunities. 

Why should we not make all the cotton ties and cotton bagging used 
in this country? Can you tell me? Is there any reason why we 
should not? Why go abroad and purchase that which you can make 
at home and for which we have the materials at home? 
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I ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways 


and Means to tell us why we should go to Canada for lumber, 
why go to British Columbia and Nova Scotia for coal, or to 
Cuba for iron ore, when we have these 1 Is in 


dance in the United States? 
In the consideration of the ’ iii, entlemal om 
New York [Mr. Payne] paid a true and t tribute to the 


glories and possibilities of the “New Worl He tl stood 
for the development of our natural res s, which he now 
seeks to prevent, and, in my judgment y, under the pro 


| visions of the bill we are considering 


Here 
to wh 

Mr. 
Rightly it is named the New W 


the 
ch iy 


is 


x 3 
LOork 





t ies of the earth for cent \ 


our use and natural gas in ng ex : re) 
less rivers and strea! f 
infinite in extent, I ] t 
in obedience to his will to ] n \ in With these g 
sources, by the help of intellicent I ‘ in I wit 
everything that the 1 SSl ~ nd n { 
quire Providence never intended that a y 
should be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water: t we s ! 
confine our energies to ¢ n and cotton and ! ve ri ; ur ped 
and our fuel unu 
I now commend that p 
committee that brings in a bill 
development of our unlimited 
our money to foreign shores to develop foreign mines 
employment to men who are not 
on the Republican side. ] 
Mr. GARRETT. Will my colleague yield for a question 
Mr. AUSTIN. I will vield for 
Mr. GARRETT. Is there 
theory for the duty which is mai 
tax upon cotton ties and jute cotton b 
Mr. AUSTIN. In answer 
this statement: Before we | 
in ry we were paying 
for them than we did after we n 
this country The sa s true of jute cotton bagging 
steel rails. We were buving steel rails of English oO 
ducers and paying $107 
through the means of the 
oped that business in this country, we brought 
rails down f $107 to $28 a ton. Another tl We v 
receiving in 


ith for our cotton prior to the Dingk 
bill 5 eents a 






borders 
sed Our fathers never : 1 upon tl idea 


natural resources and to « 


Ame! n citizens. Applause 


this count 
ties In 


and 
» nhlic “ot +} . vretear 1 
R mican protec ve system, «ie 


rom 
the S« I 
pound. After the enactment of t f \ 
construction of cotton mills 
vanced to 10 cents a 
the Southern $300,000,000 mor ‘ r 1 their 
crop. [Applause on the Re ! n sick 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentler 1 yield to 
tion ? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certa 

Mr. MONDELI Is not true that the W b red i 
the duty on cotte 
ifacturers of cott I ( ‘ ‘ with f 
sult that cotton 
the time of the operat son bill, under wer dut 

Mr. AUSTIN. j We not onlv gave 
industry, but under the Wilson bill we 
cept free soup houses located all over the nad. iT 
applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. GARRETT. W the gentle 

Mr. AUSTIN If it does not « 7 of my time, I will s 
with you all night. [Laughte 

Mr. GARRETT. I wo not like to « pel the gent 
to do that, but | 
time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How ich t e have I, Mr. ¢ ! mn? 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair w State that we expect t 


in 
pound, d th é ’ price ¢ 1 


peopie 


n tl 
mant 
ties were eased very rgvely j ry » 4 
the Wi 


That is true. 


would be w to an exte! 


rise at half past ten. 

Mr. GARRETT. My « rue has 1 question 
the usual answer that |! nh made the e about the 
panic of 1893. I am not seeking a po dvantage or a 
political discussion here As a matier of t. what is the 


justification for maintaining 


bagging? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. This country has the iron ore, it has the 
labor, and it has the market, and the Republican party, under 
a protective tariff, believes in the manufacture of everything 
in this country that can be made here, and thus furnish em- 
ployment to American workingmen at good wages, and an 
opportunity for American capitalists to develop our resources 
and open our mines, instead of sending the money to Europe 
for foreign cotton ties and jute cotton bagging. 

Mr. GARRETT. How much cotton is raised in my 
league’s district? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I donot suppose there isa bale of cotton raised 
in my district, but I want to say that the Dingley bill raised 
the price of cotton on every pound grown in the gentleman’s 
district from 5 to 10 cents. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does my colleague know that the lowest 
price that has been paid for cotton was under the McKinley 
bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am speaking of the Dingley bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. I mean the Dingley bill in 1898—the lowest 
price that was ever paid. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, gentlemen, I want to say this—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ina moment. (Continuing.) We bought last 
year $418,264,000 worth of foreign-made articles. 
the articles included in the list could have been manufactured 
in America. We shipped across the Atlantic Ocean from Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, and Savannah so-called “raw” material in 
the way of cotton. 
points made it into cotton goods, reshipped it across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and sold in this country $64,379,000 worth of cotton 
goods, and the American consumer paid the freight both ways 
and also furnished employment to thousands of mill operatives 
in England. Now, gentlemen on the other side talk a great deal 
about entering the foreign markets with American-made goods. 
The able Representative from California [Mr. McKinray], I 
think, satisfied everyone the other night that it will be only 
a question of a short time when the Japanese will supply the 
entire cotton and other markets of the Orient. There no 
possible chance of the American people ever occupying or fill- 
ing the European market. I want to say, after an official 
residence of over a year in Europe, where I had an opportunity 
to personally examine 6,000 consular invoices, that, on account 
of the high wages in this country and the exceedingly low 
wages and immense overpopulation in all European countries, 
the American manufacturers are never going to be able to sell 
in the same European markets with the English, or the Scotch, 
or the German, or the French. 

If we could possibly compete with these people they are more 
than fully equipped with splendid merchant-marine service, 
while we are without ships in which to carry our goods to the 
competing markets of the world. 

We need an American merchant marine more for the mar- 
kets of South and Central America, Australia, the Philippines, 
the West Indies, and the Orient than we do for the European 
markets, and we need not only protection from the cheap, 
pauper-made goods of Europe, but this Congress will fail to 
discharge its duty to the American people if it does not enact 
legislation which will protect the American wage-earner from 
the countless tide of foreign immigrants pouring into the United 
States at the rate of a million a year. 


col- 


iS 


Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 
Mr. JAMES. If I understand the gentleman correctly, his 


contention is that cotton produced more money during the days 
of the Dingley bill than during the days of the Wilson bill. Is 
it not true that cotton is sold in the open market of the world? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that the price of cotton is fixed 
in the open market of the world? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Then how does the gentleman contend that any 
tariff here affects the price of it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The development of the cotton resources of 
the South, the establishment of the mills in the South, and the 
consumption of cotton in the South has resulted in the advance- 
ment of cotton to 10 cents a pound, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and the gentleman from Kentucky 


House hailing from a southern district knows that the South 
has grown and developed in its manufactures, in the condition 
of its farmers, in the growth of its cities, more during the last 
twelve years than in any twenty-five years since the war. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 


Every one of | 


The English people at Manchester and other | 
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Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


Mr. BEALL of Texas. 
tion? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Does the gentleman think the estalh- 
lishment of cotton mills in the South is responsible for the 
increase in the price of cotton in the Liverpool market? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think it has its effect; and I want to ask 
this gentleman, Does he think we ought to reduce the tariff on 
calico and permit the English people to make all of our calico 
and close up the cotton mills of the South? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I will answer the question by asking 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; the gentleman must answer mine first. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. If the gentleman does not think that 
this bill discriminates against the cotton industry. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yielded to the gentleman to 
answer my question, and before I answer a second one from 
him, I think he ought to answer mine. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. If the gentleman yields, I believe that 
the men who raise cotton, the men who toil out in the fields, 


| ought to be permitted to buy their cotton products as well as 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- | 


any other product that they consume at reasonable prices, with 
out contributing a large part of their earnings to enriching the 
few at the expense of the many.. [Applause on the Democratic 


| side.] 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee to permit me to answer the gentleman’s ques 
tion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question as to whether the development of the cotton 
mills in the south increased the price of cotton in Liverpool, | 
would say yes; that the shutting off from the Liverpool markets 
of the immense amount of raw cotton which has been manufac 
tured in the south in their own mills is the principal factor i: 
raising the price of cotton in the Liverpool mills. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question if he will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, we will hear from Colorado now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has stated that the reciprocal coal schedule in this bill would 
Tennessee. In view of the statement 
made the other day by the gentleman from Wyoming | Mr. 
MONDELL], that coal is now cheaper in every southern port than 
in any other port in the world, I want to ask the gentleman 
whence the coal will come that will destroy the coal industry 
of Tennessee? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman an- 
swers that question I will ask him to yield to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman, I know, does not desire to 
misquote me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. I said than any export coal port anywhere 
save ports in Canada. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
ports. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
port. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Let me answer my friend’s question about 
what effect free coal will have on the mines of east Tennessee. 
We have built three railroads from the coal fields in the South 
to tide water, two completed and one in the course of comple- 


I thought you meant English 


Oh, no. Canada is a menace, no other coal 


tion. One of those roads, known as the “ Rogers’ road,” cost 
$40,000,000. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, through 


my district down into Georgia, expended more than $15,000,000. 


| The Southern Railway system is constructing a line along the 


Little Tennessee River to reach tide water. When the Panama 


| Canal is completed the great vessels going to the Orient from 


| side. 


European workshops will no longer go through the Red Sea, 
but a great majority of them will cross the Atlantic laden with 
the cheap pauper-made goods from Europe. When they have 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean on that run of three or four thou- 
sand miles their fuel will be exhausted when they reach this 
On their journey to the East through the Panama Canal 


| they must recoal at our South Atlantic ports. 
[Mr. JAMES] and every gentleman who sits on that side of the | 


You put the Nova Scotia coal on the free list, and this great 
market that we are anticipating in the Kentucky and the Ten- 
nessee and Virginia coal fields will never supply the European 
vessels, but along the Atlantic coast will be a stream of vessels 
coming south with Nova Scotia coal. They will furnish the 
coal not only for these eastern vessels on their way to the 





1909. 


- ! 
eut, but they will ship their coal to near-by cities and manu- 
ring towns in Georgia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
and enter a market for coal which Kentucky, Tennessee, 
| Virginia have enjoyed since the coal-mine operations began | 
those three States. | 
\Mir. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? | 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield | 





() 


factu 


to the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 
Mr. AUSTIN. I have not yet yielded to Pennsylvania, so let 
; hear from that great State. 
\ir. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman believe | 
t Nova Scotia coal can be mined and delivered in competi- 
{ with coal from Tennessee and the Virginias at any point 
th of Norfolk? 
AUSTIN. I certainly do; and, in addition to that, I 
nv that if this bill becomes a law not a pound of West Vir- 
‘oal will ever reach New England. Every pound of it | 
\\ come from Nova Scotia. 
\ir. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware that 
cost of mining coal in the Virginias is less than the cost of 
coal in Nova Scotia, and that the cost of mining coal in 
essee is just about the same as the cost of mining in Nova 


S 


\t 
il’. 


Scola f 
Mr. AUSTIN. We have over 500 miles of railroad trans- 
portation in order to reach the South Atlantic ports—a long 
d expensive haul for coal—and the other way you have 
» water transportation. 
Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true the region the gentleman 


presents supplies a large portion of the coal for the Boston 

rket or for that territory? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; it 
people, 

Mr. MONDELL. However, if the West 
he Toston market, then they would enter 
tion with your people, 

Mr. AUSTIN. With our people, and I want to say to the 

tleman from Pennsylvania that if this proposed tariff on pig 
a law, the English, Scotch, and German pig-iron 
cers will enter the Pennsylvania fields, and there will be no 
pig iron manufactured in Pennsylvania and the southern 
ces will cease to ship iron to the northern markets. Now, 

r twelve months in Glasgow $1,000,000 worth of pig iron was 

pped to the United States, principally to Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Boston, with a tariff of $4 a ton. The proposed duty 

this bill is $2.50 a ton. If the Scotch and English manufac- 
of iron could enter the Pennsylvania markets and sell 
their pig iron with a tariff of $4 a ton, they will be there with 
ore pig iron when the tariff is reduced to $2.50 a ton. 

Now, there has been something said about Mr. Pepper's 
article or report on the transportation charges from the iron 
districts of Germany being $2.85 per ton. The Scotch 
carry pig iron from Glasgow to New York for $1.50 a ton and to 


is supplied by the West Virginia 


Virginia people lose 
into active competi- 


m becomes 


rers 


‘ le 
vessels 


Boston for $1.50 a ton. They can manufacture pig iron in 
England and Scotland for $9.00 a ton. Add on $2.50 tariff 


duty and $1.50 transportation, and you have so lowered your 
tariff that you will make it utterly impossible for a furnace 


in the State of Pennsylvania to maufacture pig iron in com- 
petition with the Scotch, English, or German pig iron. 
Now, speaking about the development of the South, I want 


to read, with the indulgence of the House, just a few figures: 
all our foreign exports in 1908, $1,861,000,000, $648,000,000 
was shipped through southern ports, or more than one-third. 


of 


The inerease from southern seaports since 1880 has been from 
$265,000,000 in 1880, to $648,000,000 in 1908, an increase of about 


142 per cent, while increase of northern ports has been far less, 

The five leading southern ports may justly be compared with New 
York, the greatest northern port 

The increase exports, New York, 1902 to 1907, was 39 per cent. 
For same period, Galveston, 105 per cent; Mobile, 11 per cent; Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, Va., 60 per cent; Savannah, 40 per cent; Bruns 
wick, 70 per cent. 

With 10,000,000,000 tons of iron ore already discovered in the 
South, a billion tons more than in all Europe; with 25 per cent more 
coal than all Europe. In 1880 she manufactured $457,000,000 of 
product: in 1908, $2,600,000,000 

In 1880 the South mined 6,000,000 tons of coal: in 1908, 95,000,000 
tons. 


in 1880 the South’s farm products were worth $660,000,000 ; in 1908, 


2.225.000, 000, 
In 1880 the South made 397,000 tons of pig iron; in 1907, 3,500,000 


tons. 

In 1880 the South's bank deposits were $148,000,000; in 1908, 
$1,156,000,000. 

In 1880 the South’s mineral products were $14,000,000; in 1908, 


$287,000,000. 


_In 1880 the South produced 179,000 barrels of petroleum; in 1908, 
27,009,000 barrels. 

In 1880 the South’s lumber product was worth $39,000,000: 
1908, $365,000,000. 

In 1880 the South had invested in manufactures $257,000,000: in 


1908, $2,100,000,000. 
The South's cotton spindles: In 1880, 668,000; In 1908, 10,500,000. 
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These splendid commercial and industrial records and 
achievements of the South were made under a Republican pro- 
tective tariff and principally under the Dingley law. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX, 


LITTLE RIveR LUMBER COMPANY, 
Townsend, Tenn., March 23, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. Austin, M. C., 
Washington D. C, 

Dear Sir: As the entire country seems to be greatly agitated over 
the revision of the Dingley tariff law, and as the proposed revision 
will come in various forms before the honorable body of which you 
are a Member, and as you have no doubt already many communica 
tions with reference to the proposed reduction of tariff on lumber and 
believing that you will give this matter very careful consideration, I 
tuke the liberty to beg your indulgence with regard to my personal 
views with reference to this matter 

Of course, it is needless to call your attention to the fact that 
the proposed revision is no protection whatever, and as to whether 


protection is needed by the lumber manufacturers of the United States, 


it is, to say the least, a debatable question. Yet 1 am firmly con 
vinced, however, that inasmuch as the Nation greatly needs revenue, 
there is perhaps no better place to raise a certain amount of revenue 
than a proper import duty on lumbe1 

rhe proposed reduction or revision is absurd on its face, because it 
requires the payment of the same duty on lumber worth $10 per thou 
sand as it does on lumber worth $100 per thousand this, as you will 
see, is ridiculous as well as absurd; and being such a small amount, viz 


50 cents on rough and $1 on dressed lumber, it neither produces revenue 
nor affords protection, 


A duty that will not affect the consumer and dealer of this country 
and raise a fair révenue ought to be in a sense an ad valorem duty; and 
I would suggest $2 per thousand feet on lumber with a selling value up 
to but not including $30 per thousand; and for lun selling for from 
$30 to $40 per thousand, $3; and from $40 to $50 per thousand, $4; 
and for all lumber selling for $50 per thousand and more, $5 per thou 
sand feet; these prices f. o. b. cars within the Stat duty paid, and 
either in the rough or dressed 

While the high-grade stock will very greatly increa the revenue, it 
will in no sense become burdensome to the consumer in this country 
because of the fact that manufacturing concerns s¢ high-grade lumber 
at a price varying more than $5 per thousand fe it is not unusual 
for some buying concerns in this country to pa Th turer from 
$5 to $10 per thousand more than another for practi y i ime lum 
ber, and certainly the same grade C1 l » fir 
thought, strange to you, but it is f t which I can lily demonstrat 
to the satisfaction of any unp! d nd 

My position with reference to this mattet l rt ou, on t 
thought, as too radical, but I tru you will s | n the att 
tion it deserves; and I am, furtherm t d ft t your lv 
along the lines will be entirely satisfa y to practically your entire 
constituency. 

If there is any doubt in mind as to tl I of 1 pe 
tion. and you have the time to g nto tl t u W 
further information a tl ine gee 3 id to 
it to the best of my ability 

Seclieve me, dear r, to , very l 
\\ ; l ’ I t 
BB. § I 
MANUFACTURER OF 7 LLARD 
A f l We / 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: My opinion that it is in the interest of yo 
ency that you oppose any reduction whatevs .s tariff sched 1 
lumber 

It will damage the lumber business in the Southern St nd 
cially in east Tennessee, and will not only cripple the industry, but it 
will lower the labor wage, and I urge you to d ve t ic in \ t 
power to prevent any reduction whatever. 

Very truly, | a: H 
LItTtLe Li COMPANY 
Hai ‘2 Me hii, 1 
Hon. R. W. Austin, M. C 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Str: As a member of the Hardwood Manuf \ iat 
of the United States, and one who is very deeply int iin the m 
facturing and economic conditions and such as will j if tl re i 
tion of confidence in the business world, I write you this letter in ord 
to express to you my personal view in regard to the proj d rey i 
of the tariff. which will demand the attention of tl incomin nh ! 
term of Congress recently called by President Taft 

In my judgment it will be detrimental to the iter 
country to remove or reduce or any manner distu the | nt ta 
on lumber, wooden boxes, or box shook and entertaining th opinion 
and having been engaged for a long number of years in tl lumber bus 
ness, I assume the liberty of expressing to you my views upon tl 
situation. 

Trusting that you will give this your serious consideration, I am 

Yours, very truly, 
| Lirr! Lu) Co., 
7 eo 
LUMBERMEN’S CLUI Fr MeEMP! 
Yemphis, T’cnn., Ma h 190 
Hon. RicHarp W. AUSTIN, M. C., 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir: Please note the inclosed extracts from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, which is the first expression of this kind the Commer- 
cial Appeal has published on the subject of tl proposed reduction in 
tariff! on lumber. This paper has always been a strong advocate of free 
trade, but the position they have taken on this subject is a most sensible 












































































































































































































on If tl to be any tariff at all, why should the duty be lifted 
the S« h } for sale? This is a matter of vital 
to 1 M phis territory, but to the entire South. 
\ \ ! i tion whic ortance merits. 
: nd R ntative should come 
1 th ndustry, which 
I y of tl in inter throughout 
, t ) 1. W. Mec! Chairman 
j i ( ( ‘i 
] ille T¢ Af 1an9 
i I 
i Rey ital Vash qtor dD. ¢ 
I) é i t ‘ ‘ the 2 h instant 1 img p 
rr ol f will i t thi would not dire affect ou 
i ! i I 1 interior it mmdirectly it 
‘ fj in ft t | ild n co ] imitted nd con in 
‘ tion t th coa ow ! n to tl coa and from these 
points to ¢ ( t e « it Ww d ” the oal now being 
‘ to k int rv markets and thus 
re to 1 our | t W i consequently, 
opy | \ nge of t pl nt la and trust that your efforts 
in o v1 i 
Phankir f 1 interes shown, we are, 
Yo I fully 
Tuk TENNESSEE COAL Co., 
Gro. P. CHANDLER, President. 
WINDROCK COAL AND COKE COMPANY, 
Windrock, Tenn., March 31, 1909. 
Mr. R. W. At 
Hiouse he tative Washington, D. C 
Drar Mr. AUSTIN here are some matters in connection with the 
proposed tariff schedule which are of vital interest to the small or inde 
pend producers of iron ore and pig iron, and especially to those 
whose plan are inland, as for example, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Alaban 
I am circulating, for later address to you by those of your constit 
vents Ww are interested in the matter, a lett which sets forth as 
clear! as I can make it their reasons for objecting to the clauses 
relating to the proposed change in iron ores, scrap iron, and pig iron. 
I trust you can see fit to lend your efforts to the matter and, with 
best wishes to you and your family, I am, 
You very truly, Cc. H. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 
Ricu MOUNTAIN COAL AND COKE COMPANY, 
Knorvilie, Tenn., April 1, 1909. 
Hion. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are decidedly opposed to coal going on the free list 
We need this protection more now than ever We have just passed 
through—-in fact, we are not yet through—the hardest period ever 


experienced by the coal producers of this part of the country. Foreign 
delivered to our points on a very low water rate, and if 


c 
the tariff is removed, we will certainly have very close competition for 
} 


al can be 











this business We have been having a hard enough time for the past 
two years, and to remove this tariff is very Hable to be an additional 
hardship on 
Yours, very truly, Ricu MOUNTAIN COAL AND COKE Co., 
J. GLENN HOWELL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
CiTIcoO FURNACE COMPANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn,, March 24, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLONE! The Payne tariff bill is out, and we know the 
worst. In my line of business, I think, we have had a very severe jolt. 
The worst feature in the bill is putting scrap iron at 50 cents per ton. 
This is equivalent to free trade, and will have a very disastrous in- 
fluence on all departments of the iron industries, unless it is some of 
the steel makers on t Atlantic coast The country will be flooded 
with the scrap, and even pig iron will be broken up to make scrap. 
orf if scrap is used it will cut down that much consumption 
of and the fact is the situatiton now is very critical all 
around The reduction in pig iron should not exceed $1, or 25 per 
cent, and serap should be given the same duty. 

There has always been a fair trade in the Bast for southern iron, and 
we have shipped at different times to New England and New York, but, 


under the proposed tariff, I see no chance of southern producers reach- 


ing these points The trouble is our freight is from $4 to $4.50 per 
ton, while freight from England and Germany is not over one-half of 
this amount 1 know it is to the interest of the South that the duty 
on pig iron should not be cut over 25 per cent, and that scrap iron 
should be the same. 

At the present time, of course, we can not reach New York or New 
Iingland points, as the prices are too low. We have been running Citico 
for some time, but shall close down next month, and also close one 


of the Rockwood furnaces, which is in your district 
Would be glad to have you see if you can do anything toward making 
these changes in the Payne bill. Have written Colonel BrowN.Low to- 
day in the direction. 
Yours, very truly, H. 8. 









same 
CHAMBERLAIN, President. 


Cirico Furnace Company, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., March $81, 1909. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: In the matter of the proposed duty on pig-iron scrap, 
coal, and tron ore in the new tariff bill, 1 am sure there must be a 
great deal of misinformation with the committee having the bill in 
charge It is practically all a question of the difference in the cost 


of labor. Scrap should be the same as pig iron, as it takes its place 
in the manufacture of the finished product, and to let this in practically 
free is the same as making duty en pig iron 50 cents per ton, which 
is suicidal. It has been shown to the committee conclusively that the 
labor cost abroad in the mining of tren ore and coal does not exceed 
one half what it does in the East and South, and this is where, owing 
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to geographical position, the reduction in duty will prove most h 
ful and, in fact, be fatal to the great mining and manufacturing 


ests of thes sections. 





After some forty vears of experience in the South along thes: 
I know throughly the labor conditions, and I would be glad to hay 
protest strongly against the reduction in tariff on pig iron and 
more than 25 per cent, or to $3 per ton, or any reduction what 
coal or iron ore. The reduction proposed will, in my judgment, not 





be a hardship on all mining and manufacturing interests, but w 
the same time rob the Treasury of much needed revenue. 
Yours, very truly, 
H. S. CHAMBERLAIN, Presid: 
KNOXVILLE InonN COMPANY, 
Knogrville, Tenn., March 29, 1% 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin I have your letter of March 25, and regret ver, 
that I do not feel in a position to write you anything in referen 


the coal and iron ore on the free list of the Payne tariff bill. 

Of course I feel that it would be a mistake to admit these 
free, 1x there is, as I understand it, a large amonnt of co 
Nova Scotia and that section which, if admitted free, while it 
not come in direct competition with this section, it would come in « 
petition with the West Virginia coal, a large amount of which 
goes to the coast, and so would force them to enter our market ti 
rid of their surplus. If I am correctly informed, there is a good 
of iron ore in contiguous territories, such as Cuba, for instance, w 
if admitted free would interfere seriously with home furnaces; 
facts and figures I am not able to give you, which I regret. 

7 * 7 * * * * 
With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


“nuse 


Wa. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Presid 


KNOXVILLE KNITTING MILLS COMPANY 
Knorvilic, Tenn., March 24, 1 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Our attention has been called to the House bill No. 14 
and we are particularly interested in the tariff bill, as applied 
hosiery, which is now pending. It is positively imperative for the 
ufacturers of cotton hosiery in the South to receive proper protectio 
be able to operate their textile plants. We are particularly inter 


in articles 325 and 326, on page 91 of the bill. These are the i 
that vitally affect our business. We had hoped for a measure w! 


would be even stronger, but we will be satisfied with these. 

We are employing about 300 people; and within a radius of 
miles there are located some twenty-odd mills, which would be vit 
affected by these measures and which also have a large number of e1 
ployees. 

We will very much appreciate your looking after our interest « 
fully and see that nothing worse is given us in the way of prote: 
than which is outlined in paragraphs 325 and 326, which is referred 
above. 

We assure you that we will very 
your assistance in this matter. 

Yours, very truly, 


much appreciate your efforts and 
KNOXVILLE KNITTING MILLS Co 


HOLSTON MANUFACTURING 
Lenoir City, Tenn., 


COMPANY, 
March 23, 1 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeRAR Mr. Austin: I have just received, through your kindness, co 
of House bill No. 1438, and for which I thank you. 

Since the reciprocity treaties were made effective by President Roo 
velt the entire knit-goods situation has been not only discouraging. 
in a demoralized condition. As I understand it, the Payne bill redu 
materially the duty on cheap grades, whilst advancing on the hig 
grades. A majority of the hosiery made in the South would ordine: 
be considered as cheap or low grade. If it is a fact that the 
demoralization is a result of reciprocity treaties, this further red 
tion might possibly be attended with a like further depression in bus 
ness. ‘This, of course, is not the intent of the new bill; but it is a point 
perhaps worth considering. As you know, the knitting industry through 
this portion of the State is a considerable item, and a further curt 
ment means but one thing, not only losses on our investments, 
during the year have been unprofitable, but also means the idleness 
employees. Personally, I should like to see the present duties m 
tained rather than reduced, as proposed. If the intent is to reduce 1 
duty in order to increase the revenue, I should consider it not a pro 
one, as certain it is the buying power comes from regularly employed 
and well-paid employees, and they are certainly the class who purcha 
the low or cheap grade stocking. I should be indeed glad if you would 
give this some consideration, and therefore await your pleasure, thank 
ing you thoroughly in advance. 

Yours, truly, 


7 


presen 





F. A. Weiss, President 
LOUDON TIOSIBRY MILLS, 


Loudon, Tenn., March 2}, 1909 


Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I desire to write you in regard to House bill No. 1438 
articles 325, 326, and 327, which affect our enterprise very much. As 
you know, I am a Democrat and believe in all of its doctrines and prin 
ciples; still, I know that the reciprocity treaties put in effect by M: 
Roosevelt have had a bad effect on our business, and it is to-day in a 
very unsettled condition on account of same. East Tennessee is 
coming to be quite a manufacturer of hosiery, and your support of 
these sections will benefit not only east Tennessee industries and eas! 
Tennessee labor, but the country at large. I know this is a party 
measure, and I am satisfied you will support same; however, I desire, 
as a Democrat, to let you know that I am in accord with you, especially 
in regard to the articles referred to. 

Yours, very truly, C. H. Bacon, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
letter, except to disclaim any 
Glad to note Charles is a Republican in prin 
This, you know, is the result ef good associa 





P. 8.—I wish to concur in the above 
loyalty to Democracy. 
ciple, if not in name. 
tion. 

Yours, sincerely, 


Jno. P. SIMPSON 
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Vashington, D. C. Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, n Res s Ralph 
CONGRESSMAN: We received copy of the new tariff bill, H. R. | Waldo Emerson, speaking of the 1 said or 
| No. 1, and we thank you very kindly for same. “Here is bread and wealth and duca n for every man 
king over same we have studied the different schedules v | who has the heart to use his « portunity 

ind compared same with the tariff bill of 1897, Sections A New Englander, and writing within a decade after the close of the 
(27 are very interesting to us. Section 526 is pertaining civil war, Emerson probably ad 3 l “aT illvy the North and the 
and if enforced will make the knitting business in the | West. In these early years of the twentieth ntury 3 sendtinie o \ 
place for investments. Heretofore, and now, investments | plies with particular force to t s yreemit the tai d ef 
ting business have been very doubtful and risky, owing to present-day opportunity. I am o-1 evening, Mr. I stmaster. 
tic competition on low and medium grade hose, and German, | to inite you to look to the Sout ; 7 al 
id English competition on high-grade hose. | systems—to consider the extent and v ( So eee 
proposed rate enforced it will enable the southern mills nomic strength, its splendid “d of shim. i the on 
ww make the low-grade hose, almost none profit-bearing hose, | tunities which it offers to , egg : 
ten money-losing hose, to branch out to medium-grade hose, | When Emerson wrote. the , : f e natural 
ld De i benefit, as the South is overcrowded with sources of the South \ . : : é ‘ P , : 

the mills that are now making the medium-grade hose can : —_ He the wr 7 , 

’ d « . making high-grade hose, which business is now con products were being ship ‘ alia o ¢ United St radi 

oreigners . Se ~~ s I I ad States am 

se of 20 cents per dozen does not mean that hose will increase | ~° soreigm countries to tured 
») cents per dozen. I do not look for any increase in price, At that time the 5 Wwealt ontained in southern forests 
tablished staple prices will be the same, which means that we | W488 Sut little app ed. We working Ind n any consid 
. share of the profit-paying business in our home market that | @T@ble scale did not ex 5 ‘ ! s 
mtrolled by foreigners in underselling us, owi to the present produc tion and of wood-y ng ndustries were the northeastern 
being sufficient to cover the difference in costs between this | Section of the United States the ti r sup] f the United St 
ind other countries, and in other various ways and means | Were looked upon as inexhaus e. Wasteful ds of forestry we 
n to people who are engaged in this business. — | practiced throughout the North, and, owing to the 1 ily i 
that you will help us in making the proposed rate a law, as | Scarcity of itable timber In t Nort rn State the st ‘ y 
tion 326, and thanking you in advance for your kind con years have witnessed a declin 1 the re ive 
1 in this matter, I beg to remain, manufacturing and other wood-working industri« n t t ion and 
Most respectfully, yours, their relatively rapid growtl n the South, Northw i the far 
PauL F. Vocer, Manager. West. In other words, the ndustries are followir the ranidlv reced 
. ‘ ing forests. Fortunately for our tion, large are of f t land in 
Huscues & Hvuacnes. the South remained practically hed un s wasteful 
Tazewell, Tenn., March 13, 1909. cutting in other sections, th Bry Was Sreugnc | 
os rR. W. AUSTIN, the fact that unless a conserva policy with respect to t remainir 
: Washington, D. C. forests should be adopted the 1 pply of the United States would 
: 1 - | be exhausted in ¢ l t ‘ few vears Che dest ction of t 
1x Str: As you know, a number of east Tennessee counties have | forests in other sections siv increased the er oe 
in 1 1 zine in sufficient quantities to be worked, and in many places | pamaining in the Sout if ‘tue bw the exn cicero 
ounties large sums of money have been invested in equipping | we adopt scientific methods of forest manag a a seadiinmiie eae 
x mining ard working these ores. Claiborne is one of these | j, pre fitably used in t = wenn a served as camaniitiien” anit Astuve 
Within the last two years a zine plant has been established | wosith . - es 2 mest r saa a 
( orne County at a cost of $20,000 or more. This was just a - : . > . 2 
The ore is abundant here, and until last summer the out First and foremost among the natural assets of the South is the 
bright. The plant had to shut down last summer, however, cotton plant. It gives to oul ection alm st a mor ly in the produ 
e are just in receipt of a letter from one of the men interested in | tion of a textile fiber in demand wherever human be ve and brings 
t, Judge L. L. Bristow, of Georgetown, Ky., detailing the cir- | ‘ | the world to our southern marke When | a .% t 
nees resulting in the closing down of the plant and suggesting | 22nual production of cotton in the United St ess than 
f be asked at the hands of Congress. 5,000,000 bales. Of th AI nf, D more than 100,000 a, OF 
We e interested both as east Tennesseans and as owners of zinc | 2bout = per cent of total prod -— wo D t in thern 
es, and we ask you to lend your influence toward giving the cotton mills Phere : ne 1 that tton 
relief. In order that you may have the facts before you, we | $0048 could not be successt manufactured in the § » and a t 
follows from Judge Bristow’s letter: 5 9S per cent of the wae ped f t S to mills In 
By 1 ble and conservative figures, it has been shown that the | the Northern States and in Eurepe anere al ™ : , 
, t of the production of zine in the famous Joplin, Mo., dis- spindles in the South tl on we in t entire United 8 S wien 
$37.78 per ton. It can be produced at this figure, but not at a Emerson wrote, and —— -s B consume annually More than whose 
On the contrary, by reason of the cheap peon labor of Mexico, | °% New England, raving ust 1, in 1908, 2,187,069 bal while New Eng 
owners of smelters in this country claim that the ore can be pro- | !2nd ee as 1,894,354 bales. Ce m seed, except the smal propor 
i and sold to them at about $16 per ton. The zinc deposits in | t!on used for planting, was then a waste product with no value what- 
Mexico are very large and easily mined. over Now it adds approximately $90,000,000 pe to tne va 
However, the Mexican ores only concentrate up to about 40 per > sense Fm COStOn CFOp. oon t salad oil : mperes ravora 
etallic zine, being about 800 pounds to the ton, while the ores | W't® the oil from the Meditet ee re ee ae oe ; 
t! Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma fields can be concentrated up to 60 food, and a val able fertil zer. It h is become t! sis of a gt t and 
ent metallic zinc, or 1,200 pounds to the ton. It therefore takes | 8TOW!nSs ine istry, which is located almost entirely in the Southern 
s of Mexican concentrates to equal 1 ton of American “ jack” or | 5&8tes te 
entrated zinc. Now, basing the cost of the Mexican zinc, as sold If Emerson had been writing of the iron and steel industry of tl 
the American smelters, at $16 per ton, and figuring 14 tons of this | United States, he would then have found little to s - the Sout 
i) per cent zine, or 1,200 pounds of metallic zine, as being equal to 1 | 5ome years later, in 1880, the total output of soutnern iron ore was 
of Joplin zinc, you will readily see that the smelters of this coun- | but 842,454 tons. am 1907 It amoun - nee Sone, Of drape 
can for $24 buy as much zine as we can produce at the actual | Mately as much as the total production of the Un 1 States in |] 
t of $37.78. Therefore if no duty is placed on the Mexican ore, the | 500 8 _ time. With practically inexhaustible sup} s of iron al, 
industry of the United States, valued at approximately $100,000,- | and limestone in close proximity, the South is t ling a great iron 
OO, would be forced to get out of business. and steel industry As has been the case in the [itt g district, ir 
We are asking Congress to place a duty of 14 cents per pound on | Southern iron and steel centers are attracting manufa : of ma 
metallic contents of all imported ores to make good the differs e | chinery, of tools, and other articles which use iron and as their 
ost of production above set out. As stated, $24 worth of the Mexi- | ™@W materials. 
zine is equal to 1 ton of our zine. In order to make a reasonable Prior to 1880 coal was mined in the Sout - side of 
| t on American zine it must bring above $40 per ton for 60 per cent Maryland and West Vi i i. chiefly for do l ( é 


entrates. Now, the 1§ tons, or 1,200 pounds of metallic Mexican | ment of southern industries has brought about an enor! Is increase in 
c, cost the smelters of this country, as shown, $24, and a tariff of 14 | the demand for steam coa d coking . and the tot | luctic f 











its per pound on this 1,200 pounds would amount to $18 duty, | the South has increased f1 in 18S0 $.829,8 . 

ch, added to the $24, would bring the cost of the product up to $42 | in 1907. Southern coa as t issure an ae 

d would prevent the Mexican miner from underselling the American | dance of fuel for domestic tion of v and 1 

iucer of zine. It would also enable the American producer to ob- | producing coke for centuries to come rhe supply is adequate, not o1 

in a reasonable profit over the $37.78 which it had cost him to mine | for the use of the South, but for shipment to the North and for export 

d mill his product. to foreign countries 

“IT have no doubt that you have noticed the recent decision of the The South is not wholly dependent on coal for its power It is 
United States Supreme Court to the effect that Mexican ores are not gularly rich in water powers A glance at the 1 » of r section will 
now subject to a duty. You probably do not, however, know that the | show large numbers of streams having the ‘ in tl Sout i 
sult of this decision has been to cut the price of zine concentrates | Appalachian Mountains and flowing to t Atla Oct nd Gulf 
rom $43 per ton down to $35 per ton, and that as a result a large | of Mexico. Along the upper wate f these st s tl f $s so i 
number of the mills in the Joplin district have been compelled to close | siderable that the water of the same stre: ‘ , in mat ses sed 
down. The only reason that others are not closed is that the Joplin | for power generation at several different oints Before the hydro 
inc veins in many instances carry lead also, and the owners are able | electric engineer entered the field and demonstrated t poss ty of 

continue running by reason of the profit on their lead. I am inter power transmission for long distances the use of water pows was 
ested in a mine there. and on account of our lead values we are still | limited to the plants that « d be | ited a was 
running, though barely able to pay expenses. We would shut down if | available It is now no longs necessary t cat t facto it the 
not compelled by the terms of our lease to continue operations or lose | power site; the hydro-« engineer takes the pows ser ited at a 
our lease You will remember that we had to shut down on Straight | single point to factory sites roughout a large te tory 
Creek last spring because of the low price of ores. You may not have | (The climatic and s+ co f t : ed that 
alized, as we afterwards learned, that the fall in the price of zine | Within its limits the: * produced, profitably vlucts of 
it that time was cecasioned by the importation of large amounts of | the Temperate Zor ind mat f f the 7 It furnishing 
Mexican ores. Unless we get a tariff duty on imported ores, I fear we | each year an increasing t ‘ the ts ext $ Col 
Will never be able to open up again at Straight Creek. So you will | sumed in the United Stat Souther 1 
realize the importance to your section in getting Mr. Browniow, and | in southern fact B t “ s $ 











if possible your Senators too, to fight for the proposed duty of 14 cents | Marble and stone the i < 

per pound on imported zinc ore.” ; : } and a wide rat s : M I 
We hope you will find in this situation sufficient facts to justify | granite from q' ie ng ! 

your efforts in behalf of a measure to give relief. “ | North as well : in tl s Ss ! 

Very respectfully, H. Y¥. HuGues, | take the direction, not on the expans nd es engage . 

W. C. PAaRKEY, primary manufacturing, but »ofal tip t ndustries which 





W. G. YoukuM. will use its primary products as their raw ma ials Cotton textiles, 
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ies, will be made into articles ready for wear in 


























will be made more generally in 
its into structural shapes. Southern leather will 
t é ties in the form of boots and shoes, 
} it d the products of southern sawmills will be 
i l t ily in the form of furniture, but manu- 
faci d to th t variety of other commodities of which wood is 
i W I I 
Phere tificial about our southern industrial progress. It 
! 3 oI ound of the conversion of southern raw materials 
idy for e. It is only by the ition of its raw 
teri t nity can attain the highest deg { erity. 
: ivance of the North in population and aith in 
due to 1 fact that it used, not I its own raw 
! p t f those 1 rd er t i well. 
in V i e sou ] nis l I i t and 
Nort 1 in other I So 
i I ¢ r-inere ( nd 
) I ft I ( i 1 the pre ) 
wit tt ] I ‘ Clot n ( the So ther i 
( val i icult 0 l great ¢ lie j 
I W é ir larger quantit of t listinctive ‘sou 
{ ro the rmers ol ¢ ection ac 5 ’ 
n t n te ' ified fa 1in Al im tant I 
| I been tl gl Vil a I I 
1 < rt of the So aff i r to 
h l Y ion of hi roe 
\\ ( { in 1 era ) of pro 
ad t 1 I i < » « te its 
( ! d 1 t l ; oO 
‘ t fac s in I ing a { it pi 
du io i Climatic differences ill ( t rea 
the ¢ e of commoditie ng ort ve In t 
United t r tive 2 ite develoy n of t r t 
and west lines has resu 1, in large part, from tv i ll 
probably be le controllin in the future than in t | I of 
these causes is that, the principal markets foi r ¢ ~ en 
in Europe, they have moved North Atlan p : I 
port having been drawn pr y from v ] 
these i ports and have been distribu I ntry. 
The other cause results from the fact that try settled 
from the East. The Eastern States, with ir denser poy ion and 
older in tutions, were the ones in which manufacturing developed most 
largely and in which the largest consuming communities | ilt up. 
In the newer States of tl West agriculture, lumbering, and mining 
were the predominant industries. The east and west movement of ex 
ports and imports was therefore supplemented by an eastward move 
ment of the products of western farms, forests, and mines to the con- 
suming and manufacturing centers of the East, and a westward move- 
ment of domestic manufactures. With the development of southern 
‘ uming and manufacturing centers, the diversification of southern 
agriculture, the larger use of southern forests, the opening of southern 





nes, the increase in southern population and purchasins ver, and 
the growth in importance of the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, espe- 
cially with reference to trade by the Panama Canal and with the Latin- 
American countries, there will undoubtedly be relatively a larger in- 
crease in the exchanges between the North and the South. 


This, Mr. Toastmaster, will operate to the advantage of both the north 





ern and southern sections Rich as is the South in natural resources 
and industrial potentialities, it can never be wholly self-supporting. 
It must continue to look to the North and to the West for a large 
variety of commodities that can be more advantageously produced in 
those sections. As our southern industries continue to increase the 
quantity and variety of their products, our section will cease to buy, 
or will buy smaller quantities, some commodities which they 
merly drew almost exclusively from other manufacturing and « 
uting localitic I am confident, however, that the ultimate effect of 
this will be beneficial to both sections What your manufacturers and 
merchants may lose in some lines will be much more than made up to 
them by enlarged demands in other lines. There will be an increased 
exchange of commodities between the sections, to the material advantage 
of both. 

Adam Smith emphasized the economic importance of this exchange 
of commodities In his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 


Wealth of Nations, writing of international trade, he said: 

















* When the produce of any particular branch of industry exceeds 
what the demand of the country requires the surplus must be sent 
abroad and exchanged for something for which there is demand at 
home. Without such exportation a part of the productive labor of the 
country must cease, and the value of its natural produce diminish.” 

What Mr. Smith said of trade between different countries applies 
with equal force to trade between localities in the same country. It 
applies with particular force to trade between localities in a country 
so extensive as the United States, with diversities of climate and nat 
ural resources which tend to specialize the production of different com 
modities in certain localities. This may best be demonstrated by a 
concrete illustration. You have in the Pittsburg district the createst 
iron and steel industry in the United States, with every natural ad 
vantage favorable to its expansion If, however, it had been limited 
to supplying demands of this immediate locality for its preducts, 
it could never ve reached anything like its present proportions, and 
might never have been started. Its growth and prosperity have been 
made possible by the ability to sell its products in other localities 
where they are in demand and where they can not be produced s6 


} 


advantageously. 
What is true of the Pittsburg district and its iron and steel industry 





is true of every community and of every industry in the United States. 
The exchange of commodit between localities can not e effected 
without transportation. ‘The extent to which it can be cari ym de 
pends upon the cz y of the transportation agencies which are av: 

able Hence it f ws that there is a very intimate relation between 


y community and its transportation agencies. Its 
and its increase in population and wealth are limited 


the development of an 
material progress 





by the capacity of its carriers. No community, therefore, can afford to 
stand apart from its carriers or to be indifferent to the economic condi 
tions which surround them. In this age of world-wide commerce the 
interest of any community in transportation can not be merely local. 


It is national and even international in its scope. 

In international transportation you have, in connection with the 
South, a special interest in the establishment of direct and regular 
steamship lines between the United States and the Latin-American 


countries. 
reference 


Our country has an important geographical advantage with 
to this Latin-American trade. Our southern ports are par- 
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ticularly well located with respect to it. Yet there is not to-da 
single regular steamship line from any South Atlantic or Gulf port 
any Latin-American port south of Venezuela. ‘There are a few 
generally under foreign flags, running from New York to Brazil, 





A 4 































tina, and, by way of the Straits of Magellan, to Chile and Peru r 
vessels employed in these lines are generally freight carriers, too : 
and sailing at too great intervals, to render efficient mail servic i 
with poor accommodations for passengers. There are direct and re : 
lines to these countries from Great Britain, Germany, France, §; 
and Italy. The mails between South America and Europe are s ; 
reguiar, and certain. Between South America and the United § 4 
they are slow, irregular, and uncertain. P 
In spite of ideguate direct transportation facilities, however, 
trade of the United States with the Latin-American countries is ¢ 
ing more rapidly than our foreign trade as a whole. It is the 
promising exy t trade we have to-day, notwithstanding the fact 
roods from the United States are, in many cases, carried acr< 
Atlantic to Eu ind back again to South America, The pc 
those « ntries consume large quantities of commodities that ca 
vantageously be produced in the South and elsewhere in the 1 
States. Ch Ar in manufacturers can compete successfully in 
in-American markets with those of Europe is unquestionable 
ough our trade with those countries is growing, I believe that if 
are to realize the full benefit of our geos yhieal advantage with 1 
tion to it we must have direct and regular steamship communi: 
not only from the North Atlantic, but so from the South At 
ind Gulf ports. While we may differ, Mr. Toastmaster, as to th 
means for bringing this about, I think we must all agree as to 
importance to « industrial and commercial progress. 
Within the United States the interest of our communities in t: 
portation embraces the improvement of our harbors and our in l 
tery to tl highest state of economic efficiency and the inci: ‘ 
railway fac SO to keep them constantly up to the den 
for railway service. Your interest in the adequacy of railway fac 


is not rest ted to lines in this immediate locality, for the delay « 


carload of goeds on a railway in Georgia or in Kansas may be as |! 
ful to a Pittsburg shipper as if it occurred within your city limit 

In no part he United States, Mr. Toastmaster, is the matter of ; 
quate rail facilities of more importance than in the Southern St 
Prior to the civil war the railways of the South compared favo: 
with the lines in the Northern States. Alternately used and destroy: 
first by one army and then by the other, there was little left of 





at the end of that conflict but their rights of way and their debts. 
older ones of us here this evening remember what they were like a 
the time Emerson was writing his essay on “ Resources."" The task 
rebuilding these wrecked properties and of welding together disjointed 
lines of different gauges into standard-gauge systems, capable of 






dering efficient service, was made more difficult by the fact that, 
result of the war, the financial resources and credit of the South 
been shattered. ’ were not lacking courageous southern 
who were able to ispire some of their fellow-citizens of the N 
with their faith in the South, and in its future, and together th 
undertook the task. Working shoulder to shoulder, these men linked 


the sections together in bands of steel, and not the least of their se: 
ices was that of softening the prejudices left by war, drawing t 
Nerth and South together in closer social and commercial contact, and 
welding them into one people. 

The work is not yet done, for the railways of the South have hard! 
been built up beyond a single-track system. Comparing the secti 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi with 


the somewhat smaller section north of the Ohio and Potomac and eas 
ot 


that this northern section has more than 12 times 
as much double-track mileage as the Southeast, and more miles 
third track and fourth track than the entire double-track mileage 
the Southeast. Considering the United States as a whole, with 

possible exception of a few localities, the need of new railway line 
secondary to the improvement of existing lines and the increase of th 
carrying capacity. As to the South, I have no hesitation in sayir 
that its most pressing economic need to-day is an increase in the carry 


Illinois, we find 


th 








ing capacity of its existing railway lines, especially in the way of 
providing an increase in double-track mileage. 


So far as the resources at their command have permitted, the men 





entrusted with the management of the railways of the South have 
provided increased facilities. In the ten years prior to the busin« 
depression which began in the fall of 1907, the increase in railw: 
facilities in our section was materially greater than the increase 
capitalization, and the increase in service performed was very large 
in excess both of the increase in capital and in facilities. The traffi 





of the South had reached such proportions as to tax existing railw: 
facilities to the utmost. The point had been reached where any mat: 
rial inerease in southern agricultural and industrial production would 
have been impossible without a corresponding increase in railway faci 
ities. Therefore, as we look to the future with confidence in the ability 
of our people to reach a higher level of prosperity than they have yet 
attained, we are confronted with the necessity for an increase in fa: 
ities in the way of double-tracking the more congested parts of ou 
railway lines. These urgently needed facilities can be provided, M: 
Toastmaster, only by attracting the investment of additional capital in 
railway enterprises in our section. 

if a Pittsburg manufacturing company is seeking capital for the 
of its plant, its managers must be able to convince those 
with money to invest that if they put it into this plant they can expe 
to earn, at least, approximately the same rate of profit as is earned by 
capital in other lines of business. The desire of each man to bett: 
his own condition and to provide for those dependent upon him is the 
mainspring of human progress. A man is not induced to invest 











his 


money in a farm by the philanthropic motive of growing grain to feed 
his fellow-men, but by the desire of gain. Another is not moved t 
build a cotton factory by an altruistic desire to clothe mankind, but b 
the expectation that he can sell cotton goods at a profit. Exactly the 


same expectation of gain leads to investments in a railway enterpri 

The provision of these adequate transportation facilities is a matter 
that concerns all classes of people. Whether or not they can be pro 
vided will depend, in large measure, upon the character of regulatory 
policies that are adopted. ‘The proper field of regulation is the preven 
tion of wrong and the safeguarding of the rights, both of the buyers of 
transportation and of the railways. 


Regulations within this field should have for its object the prevention 
of abuses, and not administration of the business of the railways. It 


is undeniable, Mr. Toastmaster, that, in the early days of transporta 
tion by rail, certain abuses were developed. The most serious of 
these was the granting of special rates or special service to individual 
shippers. When this practice arose, the economic principles governing 
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ilway transportation had not been formulated. In other lines of 
ess, to a greater extent than at present, each transaction was a 
r of special bargain. The prices of all commodities and of services 
everywhere determined by what Adam Smith called “the hig- 
- of the market.” It was not considered criminal for a shopkeeper 
ell a suit of clothes to one customer at a certain price and to sell 
he next customer at a price substantially lower, rather than permit 
to patronize a rival across the street. Charges for railway service 
» not recognized as standing on a different basis. ‘The shipper who 
a skillful bargainer, and who was in a position to divert traffic to a 
line, generally obtained concessions in rates. As the peculiar 
re of the railway business has come to be better understood, and 
s; economic relations to all other lines of business have been studied, 
s come to be realized that such discriminations between shippers 
irly situated are economically wrong. They are wrong because | 
{ railway company is a common carrier, and as such should avoid 
t discriminations between its patrons, and also because it main- 
a public highway to which each individual in the community is 

“1 to access on equal terms. 
regulation for the correction and prevention of abuses is to be 
ial, certain fundamental truths must be kept in mind. It must 
yenized that transportation is essential to profitable production ; 
the railways of a community are an indispensable factor in its 
ress and development; that they are built by private capital and 
i by private individuals, and that they have property rights in 
ver remains to them as the net result of their operation. It is 
1 ‘ property, in the use and enjoyment of which their owners are 
ted by the fundamental law of the land, and should be protected 
iblic opinion to the same extent as any citizen is protected in the 
sion and enjoyment of his home, his farm, or his factory It 
be recognized that when public regulation has been carried to the | 
of preventing unreasonable charges and unjust discrimination, 
{ wners of a railway are entitled to have the same liberty in its 
I rement as is enjoyed by the owner of any other business. You 
can not put a great business such as this, on the success and pros 
; of which all other lines of business are dependent, in a strait- 
t of legislative and administrative restrictions and regulations and | 
t it to thrive and keep pace with the demands of the country for | 
ised transportation facilities. 
\n intelligent understanding on the part of the public of the effect | 
of regulatory policies upon the railways and upon all those interested 
1 adequate facilities and efficient service is the more important for 
the reason that, on account of the character and location of the prop- 
ty of a railway company and the nature of its business, it must de 


pend, probably more than any other business enterprise, upon public 
opinion for the protection of its property and its rights and for its 
{ ty efficiently to perform its service for the public. 


may not be improper for me to point out that if your railways are 
) crease their carrying capacity as your demand for transportation 
lities grows, they must have the support of public opinion in times 
prosperity as well as in times of adversity. It should not be with- | 
iwn as soon as an improvement in railway operating results is ap 
nt, for the inevitable effect would be to retard that development of 
sportation interests which is essential to the industrial and com- 
ial progress of the United States. The railways of the country can | 
provide increased facilities if they are to be held down to the level 
i bare existence, and if the first sign of an increase in net income 
ye the signal for a demand for cheaper service. 
is important, therefore, that, in considering policies of railway 
eculation, we should look beyond their immediate objects to their 
ultimate results. Any reduction in transportation charges, if it is 
obtained at the price of impaired efficiency, is not only an invasion of 
the rights of private property, but is injurious both to the railway and 
to those who pay the reduced rates for its service. This was clearly 
forth by the Supreme Court of the United States, in its recent de 
cision in the Knoxville Water Company case, in which the court said: 

\ slight gain to the consumer which he will obtain from a reduction 
in the rates charged by public service corporations is as nothing com 
pared with his share in the ruin which would be brought about by 
‘ 
( 





ving to private property its just reward, thus unsettling values and 
oying confidence.” 

I think that the economic soundness of this statement can not be 
questioned, for it is based on the fact that the public generally is con 
cerned in the efficiency of public service corporations. 

1 need not tell a Pittsburg audience that the public imterest in 
efficient transportation service is supplemented by the importance of 
railway wage-paying and purchasing power as a factor in general pros- 
perity. The economic importance of this is being more generally recog 
nized. One of the most noteworthy instances of this was in the o pinion 
( the Virginia Corporation Commission accompanying its recent order 
authorizing an advance in intrastate passenger rates from 2 ct nts to 
23 cents a mile. The commission said: 

“Accepting as true the familiar and accepted statement that no larg: 
business interest can be injuriously affected without injuring the com 
munity as a whole, we believe that the failure of the railways to pros 
per so forces the reduction of the number of their employees and their 
wages, so reduces the ability and disposition of the railway companies 
to enter into new contracts for extensions, betterments, and improve 
ments, so curtails their power to purchase supplies of many kinds, thus 
affecting many other enterprises whose prosperity depends upon the 
purchasing power of the railroads, and so discourages the investment 
of capital in new as well as old railway enterprises, as to amount to a 
publie calamity.’ 

The soundness of these views of the Virginia Commission will not be 
7 sputed in the Pittsburg district, where such a large proportion of your 

ndustries are dependent directly or indirectly woe railway purchasing 
power. You know the widespread effects of the enforced econor , 
the railways of the United States during the business depression. I 
think that no one will disagree with me in the opinion that the de- 
pression would have been less severe and that the recovery would have 
been more rapid if the railways had been able to maintain their normal 
rate of expenditures. 

As a result of the discussion of the past few years the economic rela- 
tions of the railways to the business of the country are coming to be 
better understood. The people generally are taking the view that the 
primary needs of the United States in respect to transportation are ade 
quate facilities and efficient service. They agree with the Virginia Cor 
poration Commission in its further admirable statement that “ new 
capital must be supplied if these needs are to be adequately met, and 
we can only induce this new capital to seek investment here by pursu 
ing a course which will attract it to this State.” Accepting this as 
voicing the trend of public opinion, not only in Virginia but in the 
United States, we can look forward to an era of more intelligent and 
mutually helpful cooperation between our people and their raliways for 
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the advancement of their common interests. In the social and material 
progress that will come to our Nation as a result of the solution of our 
transportation problems in conformity with economic principles, the 
South will be no laggard. It is in truth, Mr. Toastmaster, a land of 





| opportunity, with natural resources unexcelled by those of any other 
} Section of the earth. ; 
| with which they turned to repairing the damage wrought by war and 


Its people have shown their « ality in the courage 


in the splendid agricultural and industrial structure they have erected 





upon the ruins of their former systems can point to that 
which they have done as but earnest of th s that they shall do,” 
and can say to all the world: 

“Here is bread and wealth and power 1 edu n for every man 


| who has the heart to use his opportunity 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman and the time 
of the session has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Core having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OvmMsrep, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
eported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. 
arrived, under the previous order, 
until 10 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 6104) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Bucyrus 
Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6105) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Fremont, Ohio—to the 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 6106) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Dubois, Pa.—to the Committee 
on Public sul lings and ere 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6107) declaring such persons 
as were engaged in the operation and construction of the United 
States military railroads during the war of the rebellion to 
have been a part of the Army of the United States and having 
a pensionable status in accordance therewith—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 6108) to establish a postal 
savings bank system, and to provide for the conduct and regu- 
lation of the same—to the Committee on the VPost-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (HL. R. 6109) for the relief of tobacce 
growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 6110) to pay railway postal 


he vine 


Villy 


the House stands adjourned 


| clerks actual and necessary traveling expenses—to the Com- 


mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (CH. R. 6179) to locate, map, and mark 


field of battle fought near Nashville, Tenn., December 15 and 
16, 1864; to construct driveways, etc., and make an appropria- 


tion for same—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (HH. R. 6180) end the 
first paragraph of the fourth division and the first paragraph 
of the fifth division of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 


By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the legislature 
of South Dakota, asking Congress to maintain and increase the 
tariff upon wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of Colorado, 


praying for the readjustment of the revenue from forest re- 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
CAPRON: 


serves 


By Mr. Memorial of the legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, praying Congress to reimburse the State of 
Rhode Island and the town of New Shoreham for expenditures 
in opening, keeping, and protecting the breachway at Great 
Salt Pond, Block Island—to the Committee on Claims 


Also, memorial of the assembly of the State of Rhode Is 
land, opposing the taxation of inheritances for federal pur 
poses—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Memorial of the legislature of Rhode 
Island, requesting the Senators ond Representatives in Congress 
from Rhode Island to oppose the taxation on inheritances for 
federal purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Memorial memorializing Congress not 
to reduce the tariff on coal—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial, opposing the further reduction of the tariff 
on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 


the following titles were introduced and severally referred as | 


follows: 


By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 6111) for | 


the relief of Peter G. Straub—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 6112) 
crease of pension to John W. Fowler—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 
William B. Holmes 
Also, a bill (H. 
Charles W. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 
*hilip Zerbe—to the 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 
Rudolph Geisiu—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ° 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6117) 
Nathan Finnegan—to the Committee on Claims. 


6115) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
R. 


Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


pension to Orlin L. Smith 


sions, 


By Mr. BOWERS: 


to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


A bill (H. R. 6119) granting an increase 
of pension to Amile Bonham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 6120) for the relief of 
James Barron—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 6121) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas C. Bird—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6122) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William B. Perry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6128) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry S. Walls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 6124) granting an increase of pension 
George W. Arison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6125) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry T. Blair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6126) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Pile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6127) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 6128) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Mallory—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6129) granting an increase of pension to | 


William Newell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (i. R. 6180) granting an increase of pension to 
George Cable—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6181) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert M. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 6182) granting an increase of pension to | 
Albert G. Beeson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6133) granting an increase of pension to | 


Tsaac Coldren—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (HH. R. 6134) granting a pension to 
John Kiplinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 6135) granting 
an increase of pension to A. Sidney Alden—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOELKER 
of pension to Samuel 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 61 
of pension to Joseph M. Green 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6138) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh A. Catron—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (HH. R. 6139) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Steinhauser—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

ty Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 6140) for the 
Matthew McDaniel—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6141) for the relief of John Billups 
Committee on War Claims, 


B. Marshall—to the Committee on In- 


Q-~ 


37) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid 


relief of 


granting an in-| _ 
| liam R 


6114) granting an increase of pension to . : L ’ 
| Sprinkel—to the Committee on War Claims. 
6115) granting an increase of pension to | 


6116) granting an increase of pension to | ; ‘ F 
| to the Committee on War Claims. 
for the relief of | 0 . . 
| the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 6118) granting an increase of | 


: A bill (H. R, 6186) granting an increase | 


to the | 
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| widow 
| Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6142) for the relief of the heirs of Jameg | 
Stewart and John Lee McMichael, deceased—to the Committee | 


on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6148) for the relief of the heirs of Larkin | 


Clark, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6144) for the relief of the heirs of Mat- 
thew Higginbotham, deceased 






Apri 1, 





Also, a bill (H 
Roberts, late of 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H 
J. A. Carter, late 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6149) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
. Poole, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

a bill (H. I. 6150) for the relief of Martha Strickland, 
of William Strickland—to the Committee on Military 


. R. 6147) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Jasper County, Ga.—to the Committee on 
. R. 6148) for the relief of the heirs at law of 
of Putnam County, Ga.—to the Committee on 


Also, 


By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6151) for the relief of C. A. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6152) for the relief of Wesley Rankins— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6153) for the relief of James W. Nickens— 


~" 


ae 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6154) for the relief of William Mason—to 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6155) for the relief of John S. Lupton—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 6156) for the relief of John N. Bell 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6157) for the relief of James H. Hottel 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 6158) for the relief of the heirs of James 
F. Rinker, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6159) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Crow, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (CH. R. 6160) for the relief of the heirs of A. S. 
Gray, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6161) for the relief of the estate of Branon 
Thatcher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6162) for the relief of the estates of James 
and Eliza M. Lewis, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6163) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 


to 


A. 





| Clevenger, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6164) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Barr, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 6165) granting a pension t 
Joseph Kerrins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6166) granting a pension to Martha 
Sonnenbrodt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6167) granting a pension to Timothy . 
Mahoney—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6168) granting an increase of pension t 
Seba Coffin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (1H. R. 6169) for the relief of the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works, successor of the Richmond Locomotive 
and Machine Works—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 6170) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Reubeno—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 6171) granting 
an increase of pension to John Davidson—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6172) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Rader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 6178) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi W. Bevis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 6174) granting a pension 
to Louise Theobald—to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R, 6175) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6176) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Buck—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6177) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin Sharp—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 6178) 
granting a pension to William L. Carlton—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


) 


E. 


— 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Petition of municipal council of Faijado, 
P. R., praying for a liberalizing of the organic act of Porto Rico 


|in an amply democratic sense—to the Committee on Insular 


to the Committee on War Claims. | 


Affairs. 


Also, petition of L. T. Wilson and others of the Eighteenth 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6145) for the relief of the heirs of John | Congressional District of Illinois, against a duty on tea and 


Fisher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6146) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
N. Poullain, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 


coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petitions of Andrew P. Hughes and 36 others, of Hills- 
boro, Ill, and of Henry H. Hoff and 7 others, for the creation 








1 
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: — ; 
national highways commission and for an appropriation to 


1 maintenance of public roads—to the Committee on Agri- 
re. 
, petitions of J. E. Dyer, of North Easton, Mass., and 
individuals and firms and corporations in the United 
.s, for removal of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on 
s and Means. 
Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of residents of 
irty-sixth Congressional District of New York, against a 
on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 
176. of Newark, Ohio, against admission of cigars from the 
] pines save at regular import duty—to the Committee on 


1 sand Means, 

i Mr. BOOHER. Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
( les S. Armstrong and Joseph Tudell—to the Committee on 
I lid Pensions. 


‘y Mr. BOWERS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Amile Bonham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
ity Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of F. W. Briggs, of Pittsfield, 


Me.. for creation of a national highways commission—to the 
( nittee on Agriculture. 

ivy Mr. BURNETT: Petition of J. N. McCrelass, of Horton, 
Ala., favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined sugar—to the 
( mittee on Ways and Means. 


iy Mr. COOK: Petition of National Board of Trade, favoring 

ppropriation of not less than $50,000,000 annually for improve- 
of inland waterways—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

\lso, petition of National Board of Trade, favoring assess- 
ment of specific duties, and a permanent nonpartisan expert 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

\lso, petition of Wallace Wilson Hosiery Company, of Frank- 
ford, Pa., and 400 employees, opposing reduction of tariff on 
hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of certain citizens of Traverse City, 
Mich., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of merchants of Milwaukee, against 
proposed advance of duty on gloves and stockings—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

\lso, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Wisconsin, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against reduction of the duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the legislature of the State of 
Wyoming, in opposition to any reduction of present tariff on 
wool and hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Artificial Marble Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and others, against proposed increase of duty 
on Keene’s cement—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of State Savings, Loan and Trust Company, of | 


Quincy, DL, for a free art schedule—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

\lso, petition of James McManus, of Chicago, Ill., for a re- 
duction of tariff on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of C. F. Norwood and 72 others 
of Bolaton, Minn., for reduction of the duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, 
against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of state convention at Minot, N. Dak., favoring 
placing lumber, coal, and iron on the free list—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, for reten- 
ion of present duty on all farm products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, for a law to 


effect > mNefice ‘hanges ching laws regarding » | ae = — e 
more beneficent changes touching laws regarding the | By Mr. MILLINGTON: Petition of 


health of Russian immigrants—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the legislature of North Dakota, favoring : 
federal license law relative to sale of liquor—to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of Dickinson (N. Dak.) Lodge, No. 1137, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring a reserve for the 
American elk—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nerth Dakota, against reduction 
of duty on barley, wheat, and other grains—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, for reduction of | 


duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, favoring federal 
inspection of grain—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 
By Mr. HAYES: Peti 


gration station on Angel Island—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petitions of Kellogg & Bulke 
ley Company, and Dedd Lithographing Company, and others, 
favoring a higher duty on lithographic products—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pouren defense ec ssion, against surrender 


¢ 
t 


ion of Chamber o 


e 
Francisco, Cal., favoring immediate occupancy of the 


of Jan Janov Pouren to the Russian Gover 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of Hebrew citizens of Connecti 


industrial education as 
Committee on Educatio 


I 


Also, petitions of New 


& Brainard Company, and others, against printing of stamped 
the Committee on 


er the so-called 


Co! We 


ment to the Com 


Britain Record, and Case, 


envelopes by the Federal Government—to 


} 
ie 


Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Danbury Business Men's As 
sociation, against a duty on tea, coffee, coc 


the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of citizens of Connecticut, 


of duty on raw and refined sugars 


and Means. 


By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: 1 of residents of 
Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against a duty on 
tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Vaper to ompany 
bill for relief of John M. Null (H. R. 2487)—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of citizens of Wes ind County, 
Pa., against tax on tea or coffee—to the Cor tee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of American plate-glass manufacturers, favoring 
a higher rate of duty on plate glass the Committee on 
Ways and M: ‘ 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Pe m of ens of Iowa, favoring 
repeal of duty on raw and 1 sugar to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Iowa, ag st ree st and postal savings bank laws—to 


Ma, ane 


favoring 
to the Commit 


the Committee on the Vost-Office and Post-Roads 


By Mr. KELIHER: Pet 


removal of duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit 


and Means, 


Also, petition of Boston 


and Means. 


By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of residents 


Congressional District 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. LANGHAM 


city of Kast Brady, Pa.. against p sta 
cels-post laws—to the Committee on 1 


Roads. 


By Mr. JAMES: Petition of business firms of Louisville, Ky., 
to the Committee on Ways a 


against a duty on hides 


By Mr. LOWDEN: 


ition of citizens of Bosto 


1 


‘Davis bill” 


i¢ 


of the 

of Pennsylvania, for a duty 

Petition of citizens doing 
l saving 

the Post-Offic 


Petition of citiz 


against a duty on tea and coffee—to the 


and Means. 


By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of residents and business men 


of Lllinois, against 


of the Fourteenth Congressional District 
parcels-post law—to the Committee on 


Post-Roads. 


By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: Petition of conference of 
nd Nevada 
| against a reduction of the duty on lead ore—to the Com: 


| lead-ore producers of 


on Ways and Means. 


Idaho, Utah, Col 


Twenty-seventh Congressional District of 
duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, and spi 


Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of residents of the T 


sional District of New 


York, favoring a 


tariff on linoleum and oilcloth—to the Co! 


Means. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 
against the enactment 
on the Post-Office and 


| & proposed tax on tea 


Petition of res 


fa parcels-] 


i 
Post-Roads. 


By Mr. OCONNELL: Petition of citize 


to the Committee « 


; 
r 


Ni Ww 


ns of S 


the VPost-Office and 


yrado, 


mittee on Ways and 


sof Bi 


nm Ways 


il 


and Means, 


e oh Ways 


lithographers, for a higher import 
duty on all lithographic products—to the Committee on Ways 


‘ 
l 


Various residents of 
York, against a 


» the Committee on 
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By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of merchants of Petersburg, Gran- 
ville, Mason City, Chandlerville, Franklin, and Waverly, IL, 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Mound City (Ill.) Board of Trade, favor- 
ing appropriation of not less than $55,000,000 per annum 
for development of internal waterways—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. H. King and 15 other ladies of 
Jacksonville, Ill., against use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a 
reservoir—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. H. King and 15 other ladies and 
Conservation Club, of Jacksonville, IIL, against use of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Cal., as a reservoir—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 



































































tlair counties, Pa., favoring removal of the duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. RHINOCK: Petition of citizens of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of H. 
willow-basket material 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Petition of manufacturers and miners 
of slate and slate products, requesting no change be made in 
existing tariff on slate and slate products—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Mary 
others, of Providence, R. I., 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of conference of lead- 
ore producers of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, against re- 
duction of duty on lead ore—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of William E. Carlton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIRRELL: Petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, against a duty on tea and 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of G. D. Ray and other citizens of 
Yancey and Mitchell counties, N. C., 
§ cents per pound on mica in addition to 3 per cent ad valorem 
sluty proposed—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petitions of J. C. Scowden and 10 others 
and A. 
and others, of Emlenton, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
against parcels-post and postal savings bank laws—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of P. L. Williams’ Sons and others, of Sharon, 
Pa., favoring free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


D. Brady, favoring a higher tariff on 


E. Drury and 59 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, April 2, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 


Mr. Alexander McDowell, Clerk of the House, who read the 
following communication : 
SPEAKER'S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. 
Speaker pro tempore. 
J. G. CANNON, 


Cc. 


I hereby designate Hon. Jomn DALZELL 


APRIL 2, 1909. 


» Mr. DALZELL assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read 

proved. 


and ap- 


JANITOR SERVICE. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of several resolutions 
as from the Committee on Accounts, to take care of some matters 
which appear to be urgent. Certain employees not yet provided 
for are doing work and can not get their pay until these resolu- 
tions are passed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
these resolutions only provide for a continuation 
that is already here. There is no objection to it. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. That is correct. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That 
llouse, for the serv of janitors to care for the rooms of the follow 


ing-named committees, compensation at the rate of $60 per month from 
and including March 4, 1909, and during the remainder of the present 


Mr. Speaker, I understand that 


of services 


ices 





By Mr. REYNOLDS: Petition of 678 citizens of Bedford and | 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. | 
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3 
session, under the direction and control of the Doorkeeper of the House, 
subject to the approval of the Committee on Accounts, namely: 

One to the Committee on Education ; 

One to the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Misslssipp! 
River, and the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service; 

One to the Committee on Election of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress, and the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic ; 

One to the Committee on Manufactures, and the Committee on Ex. 
penditures in the Department of Agriculture ; 

One to the Committee on Railways and Canals; 

One to the Committee on Pacific Railroads; 

One to the Committee on Mines and Mining, and the Committee ; 
Private Land Claims; 

One to the Committee on Militia, and the Committee on Expenditures 
|} in the War Department; 

One to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post-Office Department, 
and the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department ; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justi: 
and the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics ; 
| One to the Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings, and the 
Committee on Mileage ; 

One to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Con 
merce and Labor, and the Committee on Expenditures ‘in the State De- 
partment; and 

One to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 


i 





asking removal of tax on tea and | 


asking for a specific duty of | 


Dunn & Son and others, of Tidioute, and W. J. Haas | 


there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the | 


ask the gentleman, is this resolution for unanimous consent? 
The Committee on Accounts has not yet been appointed, but 
there is a committee ad interim. Has this been submitted to 
that committee. and passed upon by them? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes, sir. That is to say, 
this revives a resolution of the last Congress, which the com 
mittee then reported, and no material change has been made in it. 

Mr. MANN. By the three members of the committee? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No, sir; the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] is sick, 

Mr. CURRIER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
examined them. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentleman’s atten- 
| tion to this proposition. It used to be the custom to provide 
janitors for these committees, because they were in this build 
| ing, and there was no other provision made for taking care of 
the rooms. Most of these committees are now in the Office 
Building, and the rooms are taken care of by the force employed 
by the superintendent of that building. The janitors, there 
fore, are no longer necessary for taking care of the rooms, It 
may be that one or more of the important committees on ex- 
penditures to some of the departments or concerning the dis- 
| position of useless papers needs a messenger, but it does not 
| need a janitor, as that is provided for by the force in the Office 
Building. I think this resolution ought to have the approval 
or disapproval of the minority member of the committee, and 
for that reason—— 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
man’s statement. 

Mr. MANN. I said to the gentleman that the janitors are 
now no longer needed for this purpose. These janitors are 
mostly for committees now roomed in the Office Building, and 
the rooms are not now cared for by the janitors. They are 
cleaned by the force employed now by the superintendent of 
the building. It may be they call these janitors and use them 
as messengers. I do not undertake to say how that is, but I do 
undertake to say that the situation having entirely changed, 
with reference to this janitor service, from what it was when 
| the committees were in this building, and the manner and 
method of caring for the rooms being changed, I think this is a 
matter that ought to be acted upon by both the majority and tl 
minority, and as the matter has not been submitted thus far to 
the minority of the committee, ad interim—— 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman has any delicacy about object- 
ing, I will object. 

Mr. MANN. I have no delicacy about objecting. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would say to the gentleman, as the next 
member of the committee on the minority, that this resolu- 
tion met with my approval. In the absence of my colleague, Mr. 
sARTLETT Of Georgia, I have acted in his place, and I hope there 
will be no objection, because it is necessary for them to have a 
number of these messengers. 

Mr. CURRIER. If the gentleman from West Virginia will 
permit me. As the resolution was read I thought it applied to 
the clerks. As I understand it now, it does not apply to the 
clerks. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. It does not apply at all to 
the clerks of these committees. It is the same that was pro- 
vided in the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Congresses. Some rear- 
rangement has been made, where a janitor is assigned to more 
than one room, as a matter of convenience, made necessary by 
! changes in the location of certain committees. 


I have not 





I did not hear the gentle- 
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Mr. CURRIER. I understand it is a single resolution, and MESSENGER IN HOUSE BRANCH POST-OFFICE. 
h that understanding it will be satisfactory. Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I also offer the following 
Mr. GAINES. If my colleague will allow me, I would like | resolution. 
ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] whether he is The Clerk read as follows: 
mistaken in saying that these janitors are not wanted now House resolution 49. 
inke care of the committee rooms The janitors are needed Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 


for messengers, and it would certainly seem to be a useless ex- oe ag eo ag at ee cate of S100 pee ee, Dae oe 
se for the custodian of the building to employ any other Congress. for the Services of a messenger in the branch post office in 
people to do all the work of taking care of the rooms. If there | the House wing of the Capitol. 
no other work for these janitors to do, they ought to be dis- Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
sed with, if other persons are doing the work that might be 
to the janitors. I ask the gentleman if that is not the 
Mr. MANN. I do not undertake to say what ought to be 
done: but I undertake to say that the situation having entirely 
inged from the time this resolution was adopted, at the be- 
nning of the Fifty-ninth Congress, I think this is a matter 
that ought to be submitted to the committee in some shape, both 


I will say for the informa- 
tion of the House that this provides for the pay of the man 
who looks after the branch post-office in the House wing of the 
Capitol building. Under the resolution providing for his em- 
| ployment in the last Congress he would only be paid until the 
end of the Sixtieth Congress; therefore this resolution is 
necessary. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


majority and minority, and have consideration. I suppose it The resolution was agreed to. 
will not Galag the sae. ESSENGER IN DOORKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I should like to state that : ee eet ee es eo eee To 
e temporary Committee on Accounts, appointed under the law, | Mr. Hl GHES of West Virginia. I also offer the following 
has all of the powers and privileges of the regular committee, | Tesolution. 
d could have submitted this resolution as a privileged ques- The Clerk read as follows: 
tion. But in the absence of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | House resolution 48. 
BartTLeTr], the minority member, who is ill, I did not eall a Resolved, That so much of the resolution of May 12, 1908, authoriz 





meeting of the committee. Believing he would not object to | img an assistant clerk to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
: : : ae merce as made such clerk in lieu of a messenger in the Doorkeeper’s 
he resolution if he were here, and because of its urgency, I department is hereby vacated; and for the services of said messenger 
asked unanimous consent for its consideration, intending, if this | compensation at the rate heretofore paid shall be paid out of the 
were denied, to confer with my other colleague on the committee | contingent fund of the House until otherwise provided for by law. 


{Mr. Currier], and with his consent bring in this resolution as | Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
privileged matter from the Committee on Accounts. | know what this is for. ae: , a 
[ will say, further, that the Doorkeeper and superintendent Mr HUGHES of West Virginia. This messenger was detailed 


of the building do not provide for janitors for these particular | by the Doorkeeper to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
committee rooms. These rooms have been provided for in the | Commerce in the last Congress at the request of the then chair- 
past just in the manner now proposed. It is no new thing. The | man of that committee, Mr. Hepburn, of Lowa, who later re- 
rooms are being occupied and must be looked after as though | quested that an additional assistant clerk to said committee be 
the committees existed. They are located both here and in the | provided instead of this messenger. He was then promoted to 
Office Building. be an assistant clerk. This is simply to give the Doorkeeper 
Mr. JAMES. Reference has been made here to the absence | back the messenger, in lieu of the one who was taken away 
of the ranking member of the minority upon this committee | from him by promoting this messenger to be assistant clerk 
[Mr. BartLerr]. -He has been very sick for the last few days, | °f the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
and I want to make that statement in explanation. Mr. GOULDEN. The committee is now without a mes- 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; I stated that. senger? .; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Oh, no; this does not dis- 
Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I object. turb the committee force. 
Mr. MANN. For the present I object. Mr. MACON. Does the Doorkeeper report that he needs the 
services of this gentleman ? 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; he does, 


is > oe 2 ; Mr. MACON. And that committee is without a messenger? 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I offer the following reso- Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; the committee has its 
lution (H. Res. 45) and will ask unanimous consent for its con- 


ATTENDANT IN LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM. 


messenger just the same. 


sideration. Mr. MACON. What is the committee going to do if this 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous | man is transferred ? 

consent for the present consideration of the following resolu- Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. It is not a proposition to 

tion, which the Clerk will report. transfer anybody. As I said, it simply restores to the Door- 


The Clerk read as follows: keeper a messenger who was detailed to the committee and 


who was afterwards made an assistant clerk. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 
Pg pan That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of There was no objection. 
I ouse, for services of an attendant in the ladies’ reception room, The resolution was agreed to, 
compensation at the rate of $75 per month for the sessions of the 


Sixty-first Congress, said attendant to be under charge of the Door- | 
keeper of the House. 


House resolution 45. 


THE TARIFF. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Strike out “for” and insert “from and including March 15, 1909, | the Union for the further consideration of House bill 1438. 
and during.” The motion was agreed to. 


a J , y . Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the right to object. | the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. This provides for the female consideration of the bill H. R. 14388, the tariff bill. with Mr 
attendant in the ladies’ waiting room. She is doing the work, | O;yrsrep in the chair. ' an 
but can not get any pay until this resolution is passed. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the district 

Mr. MACON. I will say in response to that that, of course, | which | represent in this House has not left unimproved a sin- 
the waiting room is in use now and the work in connection gle acre of ground, save public parks. Almost every foot of it 
with it is being done, just as it was during the regular session. has been built over by industrial establishments warehouses 
The Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics and other com- stores. and dwellings. ; There is not an item in this bill which 
mittees named in the resolution are not in session, not even in does not in some way affect these interests. 
existence. For that reason I objected to the other resolution. We believe in helping the planter, for we take his raw mate- 
I have no objection to this, because I think it is necessary rial and fashion it in our mills. We believe in assisting the 
and meritorious. farmer, for we take his grain and his produce and use it upon 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? our table. We believe in assisting every section of the country, 

rhere was no objection. for the product of each goes into this district, where it is woven 


The amendment was agreed to. in form for the consumer in the South, in the East, and in the 
The resolution as amended was agreed to, West, 


With the following amendment: 
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I can not, with justice to these vast interests, attempt to 
analyze so important a measure as this bill, nor to treat of the 
spe items in the bill. I desire, however, in justice to the 
that hold with my people, to present a few brief 
general remarks; and if, coming from so important a center, I 
shall in presenting intelligently the briefest speech 
that has been made on the tariff question, it will be, I am sure, 
a matter of gratification to the House and to my people at home. 
DOER AND THE IDLER. 

In present contention we have to deal on the one side 
with the man who believes “the Lord will provide,’ and upon 
the other with his active and industrious brother who trusts 
the Lord to “help them that help themselves.” The one de- 
clines to do a thing, even though it benefit him to do it; and 
the other doeth it, even though it benefit him that doeth it not. 

One sits in the sunshine upon the wharf he did not build, and 
picks up the flotsam that in with the tide; the other 
seizes his natural opportunities and improves upon them. It 
is the doer who builds the ships and rears the mills; constructs 
the roads and opens up the mines. He rushes in with a thou- 
sand aids to hew and mold the crude material that nature puts 
before him. Were his incentive gone the path of man would 
fall stagnant leads; his home the dreary hut, where flies 
the crow to steal his seed in the springtime, and where the 
rabbit nibbles of his cabbage in the autumn. 

FARMER AND WAGE-EARNER 


senti nts 
veyeral 


succeed 


THE 


the 


comes 





to 


INTERDEPENDENT. 

Verily, he who would ennoble life upon the farm can not 
afford to quarrel with the maker of his tools. As one advances | 
in the social scheme so the other does. Each is a producer of | 
the nation’s wealth; each is a consumer of the wealth the other 
produces. The farmer may not withdraw from the wage-earner 
lest he his market; the wage-earner can not withdraw | 
from the farmer lest he lose his market. If the evil day shall 
come when one shall fail to know the other, the farmer may 
survive the winter, but the unemployed will overrun his fields 
or starve. From that community of interests into which the 
fortunes of the farmer and the industrialist have been inter- 
woven there can be no severance, except the institutions they 
have jointly reared shall crumble and decay. 

The earth is rich in raw material. He who brings it forth 
and puts his toil upon it for human use or delectation commits 
no crime. If he can make to grow two blades of grass where 
only one hath grown before, is he to be eondemned? Wzuat | 
shall we say of him who makes a city of a wilderness; electric 
light for a tallow dip; a parlor car for a buckboard? Or, if 
the handicraft of man, from masonry to chimney top, shall 
build the palace beautiful, shall we deride his wondrous skill 
and cry, “ anathema?” 

PROTECTION AGAINST 


lose 





PREJUDICE AND ERROR. 

The country needs protection, the protection of a just and 
equitable tariff, for God hath not endowed alike with equal 
hopes and aspirations, with equal faith and equal advantages, | 
with equal rights and equal opportunities, the men of | 

i 


clime. It needs protection for its men and women who know 
the blessings of their own environment and seek to hold them 
undisturbed. It needs protection from the prejudice that holds 
enthralled American genius seeking opportunity; against the 
wasteful Anglomaniac who fritters away American substance | 
upon foreign fops and follies; against the demagogue who seeks | 
to array the employer against the employed, the farm against | 
the metropolis. It needs protection against the community that | 
encourages the investment of capital for its own enrichment | 
and then denies it just reward. It needs protection against the 
bungling legislator who pursues the man responsible and lets | 
the shirk escape. It needs protection against the reckless med- 
dler who runs amuck in the realm of industry, defiling all the 
sheep though one be black. It needs protection against the in- 
dustrial theorist, for “‘He toils not, neither does he spin.” It | 
needs protection against injustice and monopoly, for these are 
the tares in the wheat; but its cup of need would not be full 
if it lack protection against the agitator who would burn the 
wheat to reach the tares. 
ISSUE THE LIVING, NOT THE DEAD. 
Protection has earned its right to respect. 
for us in our own land. It has been watched and emulated in 
others. Its benefits have reached the remotest hamlet; its bur- 
dens, if any, have been imperceptible. It has raised the stand- 
ard of American life. A producer of revenue, it has relieved 
the people of direct taxation. As a national system it has 
worked well, and upon reasonable lines it should be continued. 
I speak as a protectionist who believes in his own land and 
the advancement of his own people. If the standard of living 
in other nations be not so high as ours, the bars should rise 
until the foreigner is our equal with regard to men and with | 


Or 


It has worked | 
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| standard, but we can not consent to be dragged to theirs, 


| would willingly 


| the ruin of their own country. 
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respect to materials. We may accept the other nations at o 


W 
ean be fair, we can even be generous, but nowhere in huma 
philosophy is it written that we shall neglect our own firesides 
to become the almoners of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, Sibyl’s books, nor Delphic oracle, the economy 
of Adam Smith, nor Thomas Jefferson’s philosophy are half so 
important at this hour to the business and working people of 
America as the cold, prosaic problem of brick and mortar, the 
lathe, the plow, and the loom ; for much as we revere the wisdo: 
of the sages, living philosophers must still have bread. [.A) 
plause.] 

SANITY AND REASON OF IT. 
Mr. GOULDEN. Before the gentleman sits down will he yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
tection along safe, 


Pennsylvania. Yes. 

As I understand, my colleague is for pro- 
sane, and reasonable lines? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Entirely so. 

Mr. GOULDEN. But not for prohibitive protective tariff, nor 
for one that will build up trusts? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am a tariff protectionist and 
believe we should make in the United States everything that 
we can make; but, if advisable to bring in raw material which 


| we do not produce, in order that home industries may be en 


couraged and home comforts provided, then we should consider 
the wisdom of obtaining such materials. 

Mr. DE LEON. Mr. Chairman, the Payne bill establishes a 
system of free trade between the United States and the Philip 
pine Islands of a nature entirely new. The novelty, in my 
opinion, consists in that while American products would be ad- 
mitted into the Philippine Islands without any limitations, Phil- 
ippine importations into this country are restricted in so far as 
our sugar and tobacco are concerned. The lack of absolute 
reciprocity in that provision of the bill makes it inequitable, 
inasmuch as the Philippine Islands, considered a poor and smal! 
country, are under the protection of the United States, a 
gigantic Nation and a herald of wealth. And, besides, even if 


| free trade were to be established in its strictest sense—that is, 
| a reciprocal exchange of products between the United States 
| and the Philippine Islands, without barriers for one and elas 
| ticity for the other—it is evident that the effects would be disas 


trous and would involve grave consequences for the Philippine 
Islands. 

As soon as such measure becomes operative it would immedi- 
ately cause, in the first year, a decrease in the customs rey 
enues of about 6,000,000, from which revenues the Philippine 
government obtains the greater portion of its income for the 
support of the administration. This decrease would augment 
every year as foreign importations gradually fall off, owing to 


| the advantageous position which American products would have 


in the market, a position which, in the long run, inevitably 
would annul foreign competition. 

Living under the protection of this country, the Filipinos 
grant the greatest preference to American 
products were they not convinced that such preference means 
Once foreign goods are driven 


| from the Philippine markets, the importer of American products 


would control the situation, and, following the usual practice 
in trade as seen in the past and in the present, he will 
despotically dictate the prices to the detriment of the consuming 
public who shall be enslaved even in their most pressing needs. 

Exactly the same happens in this vast continent at these his 
toric moments. This House of Representatives is at prese.t 
revising the tariff in pursuance of a general demand from the 
people, who for so long have been compelled to pay exorbitant 
prices for the domestic products, imposed under shelter of a 
highly protective tariff, owing to the enormously high duties 
levied upon foreign goods and which make the American 
markets inaccessible for them. Now, is it not a relief to the 
consuming public which is sought in the revision of the tariff? 
Why, therefore, inaugurate in the Philippine Islands a similar 


| situation as the present one here, when such situation for your- 


selves is no longer tolerable? 


We have a few industries in the bud which will be affected 
through the influx into the islands of American goods, and what- 
ever latent tendency there be to increase the manufacturing 
power of the country in the future, such tendency would be dis- 
couraged when the products of all kinds of this country are 
admitted free into the Philippine markets and control of these 
go to the hands of the mighty trusts, against which no struggle 
is possible once they are given complete control of the situation. 
And, as I said before, the decrease in the customs revenues 
would inevitably compel the Philippine government to go into 
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-ruptey, because there are no other sources from which to at 
n revenues and meet its financial obligations. 
. jnternal-revenue taxes in force in the islands can not be 
ased without making them odious to the taxpayers, who, 
undergone allgsorts of calamities through which the 
omic conditions of that country have been subjected for the 
ten years, are already exhausted and unwilling to be taxed 
more. On the other hand, the budget of the Philippine gov- 
mt can not be radically decreased, for reasons obvious to | 
ipper branch of the Philippine legislature. The assembly, 
undertook to reduce the appropriations of 
government, interpreting thus the long-felt wish of 
ple; but little was accomplished when finally the appro- 
1 bill came from the upper house. The reason that has 
been alleged in opposition to reforms of this kind is that 
juction of the high salaries paid to American officials 
involve the risk of the government not having competent 
serve in the administration of the islands. This fear | 
iot to exist, for the Filipinos are capable of holding re- | 
sible positions at much less salary than that paid to Ameri- 
vere the government only to do complete justice to the 
e, who, in whatever position he may have been placed, has 
ys proven that he knows his business. 


initial session, 


sular 


to 


lurthermore, viewing the question under its political aspect, 
ot there a danger that the future independence of the | 


Philippines would be hindered by the ties consequent upon the | 


blishment of free trade? The trusts and other corporations | 


would establish themselves in the Philippines, encouraged 
ree trade, will oppose a formidable barrier against Filipino | 
m. With elements of this kind to contend—elements 
t which the American people are at present struggling 


no seeming success—the economic ruin of the Philippine 
s and the premature death of the political ideals of the 
nos are a sure prediction. I say this not as a mere opinion 
of ine. I am here voicing the feeling of my people expressed 

ugh their representatives, and to verify it I shall read to 

au cablegram sent by the assembly to my colleague, Mr. 
Lagarda, and myself. The cablegram was worded in Spanish, 
but I will read to you a translation of it: 


MANILA, March 28, 1909. 
I iDA and OCAMPO, 


Filipino Resident Washington: 


unanimously passed a resolution in- 
1908, as appears in joint resolution 
protesting respectfully and energetically against proposed free 
aking it known to Congress that legislature finds absolutely 
sible to raise new revenues. Resolution was immediately sent by 
I il me to Baguio for concurrence by commission. Entire 
ext will be wired to Secretary of War after passage by legislature. 
NIEVA, 
Secretary, Philippine Assembly. 


Commissioners, 
ily in yesterday's session 
ing on action taken on May 19, 






‘ssage 


[ Applause. ] 


The resolution to which the above refers reads as follows: 


PHILIPPINB 
Joint resolution 11. 


Joint resolution giving instructions to the Resident 
to the United States as regards the abolition of the Dingley 
and other matters. 

Resolved by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine assembly: 
1. That the Commissioners of the Philippine legislature, resident in 
the United States, shall endeavor to secure from the Congress of the 

United States the abolition of the Dingley tariff on the following goods 

or merchandise, and under the conditions hereinunder specified : 

“(a) On sugar, restricting importation, for the purposes of the aboli- 
tion of the said tariff, to 400,000 tons. 
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Comunissioners 
tariff 


“(b) On unmanufactured tobacco, restricting importation, for the 
purposes of the abolition of the said tariff, to 7,000,000 pounds. 
“(c) On manufactured tobacco on cigarettes manu- 


and Poo 
factured in the Philippines and of cigars manuiactured in the Philip- 
pines without limitation, or, restricted at the most, to the quantity of 
150,000,000 cigars.” 

~. That an effort be made to secure 
out special concessions. 

3. That the said Commissioners shall also endeavor to secure the re 
moval of customs duties on agricultural machinery, apparatus, and 
implements, machinery and apparatus for making or repairing roads, 
and on steam plows. 

This resolution of the Philippine legislature, whose upper 
house is mainly composed of competent and distinguished Ameri- 
cans, is in keeping with the sentiment and wishes of the people, 
reiterated in the recent unanimous action of the assembly— 
that is, that free trade will resuit highly prejudicial to the in- 
terests and welfare of the Filipinos. 

To conclude: If really the retention of the Philippines is not 
done with the object of exploiting them, but to uplift and lib- 
erate them, as heretofore admitted by the American people and 
believed in good faith by the Filipinos, this House of Repre- 
sentatives should not pass section 5 of the Payne bill, which 
provides for a free trade between this country and the Philip- 
pines. The only reciprocity we ask is that our sugar and to- 
bacco be admitted here free of duty, even to the limited quanti- 


said abolition of the tariff with 
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ties set forth in the bill, and in exchange allow all agricultural 
machinery and implements of United States manufacture free 
admission into all ports of the Philippine Islands, 

After the Philippine Islands become independent, free trade 
would be more advantageous to both countries. The United 
States would be able then to reimburse herself, through the 
commerce that would be established between the two countries, 
of all the expenditures consequent upon the occupation of the 
islands, and the Filipinos would be in a better position to de- 
velop the resources of their country. Therefore, taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity offered by the close connection of the 





political aspect which the question bears upon its economic 
view point, I ask in the name of my people—better still, I re- 
quest in the name of the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the Philip 
| pines—imploring in the most respectful attitude, that Congress 
adopt a resolution granting to the Philippine Islands their 
independence, if not now, at least after a definite number of 
years. In this way the American people will sanctify the noble 


work of liberating the Philippines as it liberated Cuba and other 
countries. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from the 
Philippine Islands yield for me to make a statement? First, I 
wish to extend my congratulations on the able speech which we 
have just heard. At a public dinner given in the city of Wash- 
ington, the present President of the United States, then Secre- 


tary of War, said in the course of a speech in regard to the 
Philippines that on his reaching those islands as the newly 
| appointed governor he was informed by excellent authority 


that if he could get the influence and the support of the 
man who has just addressed us [Mr. Ocampo], he would have 
no trouble in pacifying the people of the Philippine Islands and 


gzentie- 


bring them under the influence of the laws of this country. 
[ Applause. ] 
Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I was very much 


interested last evening in the speech of the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. THomaAs], and after listening to it I did not know 
whether or not gentlemen on this side of the House might con- 
sider it an honor to be enrolled under the Republican banner. 


I felt that after all had been said, the Republican party was 
one of the greatest detriments to this country that we had ever 
experienced. The gentleman from Kentucky could see nothing 
good coming from this side of the House. There never was a panic 
that did not emanate from this side of the House, there never 


were hard times that started from the other side of the House, 


or from the possibility of the other side of the House coming 
into power and influence. jut all things bad came from this 
side. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think one of the most important things 


that we have to consider and which we have under considera- 
tion is the adoption of a tariff bill which will satisfy the great 
mass of the people, and the responsibility for that rests with 
the Republican party. I sincerely hope that neither selfish nor 
sectional interests will deter any man from doing his duty to 
quickly pass the bill, which will be for the benefit of all the 
people; and those on the other side if they oppose the measure 
so as to postpone action and cause a continuance of a to 
the Nation of $2,000,000 a day should be held responsible, be 
cause the Republican side of the House is most desirous of 
presenting and passing a measure which shall not alone provide 
sufficient revenue to sustain the Government, but which will 
protect the interests and industries of this country which need 
protection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield for 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman stated that the Republican side 
of the House is desirous of passing the bill at an early date, to 
give the people of the country the relief they deserve, and re- 
grets very much that this side of the House may oppose and 
delay this proposition. 


loss 


a question? 


Mr. YOUNG of New York. I said I hoped the other side 
would not do it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman state to the House in what 
way the minority can oppose the passage of the bill The 
gentleman said that his party is responsible; you have the 
power; your people can put this bill through when you like. 


Why do you charge us with the 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I not. I said I hoped there 
would be no obstacle put in the way of the pa of the bill 
by the other side. The country demands that this tariff mat 
ter shall be settled quickly and that the people no longer 
held in suspense. 

I feel, personally, that the bill should be acted upon as quickly 
as possible, consistent with giving every item in it the attention 
necessary to bring about the satisfactory results that we are 

| aiming for. 


responsibility of delaying it? 
do 
Ss; 


ane 


be 


























































































Mr. ADAIR... How could this side of the House prevent the 
passage of this bill at an early date? Will the gentleman please 
explain to the Members of the House what he means by saying 
what he does? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I mean just this: That I hope 
no obstacle will be placed in the way by anyone that will pre- 
vent the passage as quickly as possible of the bill. Mr. Chair- 
man, I prefer not to be interrupted further, as I have only a 


few moments. My object especially this morning is to speak 
about the hide and leather and shoe schedule of this bill. 

I have listened with great interest to all that has been said, 
and I must say my views have been broadened very greatly by 
the disc ns which have been had here; but nothing has been | 
said which has changed my views with regard to the tariff on | 
those articl I feel that this country can not and should not 


and will not permit the placing again of a duty upon hides. I 


think, perhaps, the measure as it is now provided for in this | 


bill will stand. I think it is for the best interests of the country 
that such should be the case. Before the adoption of the Ding- 
ley bill the ta ; of the country were successful and happy 
and as they have been for one hundred years or 
more, because it is one of the oldest industries in the country; 
but from the time of the adoption of that bill conditions have 
changed very greatly, and the result of placing a duty on hides 
has been to enable the organization of a trust, which has for 
twelve years, or Deginning twelve years ago, taken almost abso- 
lute control of that business. I speak in the hope that there are 
gentlemen here from the cattle-raising States who will give 
careful consideration to what I have to say, and in this connec- 
tion I desire to say that I have no personal interest in that 
direction; I have nothing to do, personally, with hides, but have 
given careful attention to the subject owing to the nature of the 
business carried on by my constituency. and my knowledge of 
that business. I have heard gentlemen on the other side of the 
House state that a duty should be levied on hides, just as on 
sheepskin or wool. Gentlemen will please remember that the 
hide produces nothing. 


nnel 


prosperous, 


is raised for the wool and yields its several crops, and is im- 
proved and bettered for the wool and for the mutton, and not 
for the pelt or for the skin, because the finer the wool the 
poorer the pelt, but the better the mutton. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to tell what the condition is with that business. It is 
said here that the cattlemen realize a value for the hides. I 
have a circular here saying it is possibly $1 apiece. I want to 


sideration in the purchase of the animal on the hoof the value 
of the hide. 

The butcher pays 4 or 5 or 6 cents a pound for the animal 
on the hoof, and he buys it at the market price of beef, not at 
the market price of the hide. When he is buying he does not 
care much seemingly whether the hide is good or bad, thick or 
thin. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it the contention of the gentleman from 
New York that in the sale of the animal the hide is not consid- 
ered as an element of value? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. 
saying that I believe the hide is considered of the same value 
as the beef and the animal. 

Mr. KENDALL. And the benefit accrues to the seller? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. In so far as the weight of the 
hide goes alone and nothing else, because the packers buy the 
cattle on the hoof, and there are exported from this country 
between three and five hundred thousand animals every year, 
and those animals are sold by the pound alive, with the hide 
on. The price is made for the animal on the hoof. When it 
reaches England and is slaughtered the hide becomes immedi- 
ately worth 14 or 15 cents, while they paid only 7 or 8 cents 
for the beef. I want to state what the result of this has been. 
It has placed the business in the hands of the packers. We 
raise only 60 per cent of the hides needed for our use in this 
country. We must get 40 per cent from some outside source. 
The placing of the duty of 15 per cent on hides we imported 
has had the effect of advancing the market on our own hides 
in this country in the same ratio, so the amount of hides im- 
ported and not exported amounts approximately to $2,000,000. 
That has been the means of raising the value of the American 
hides an equal amount of $3,000,000, making $5,000,000 that 
that has cost this country every year, or $60,000,000 in the 
twelve years in which it has been in operation. 

Now, I ask gentlemen to consider very carefully whether 
or not that is not paying very dearly for the advantage they 
think they get in the price of hides in this country? It has 
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| of the trust action with regard to the tanners. 





ha « * P “ —— ¢ S . @ 7 
so nat ‘cenainiiey anne eee ae eg z _ 4 hide | many reputable firms who have been for many years, one 
does not produce anything, while, on the other hand, the sheep | eration succeeding another, doing a tanning business in thi: 


to pay $60,000,000 more in the twelve years for their shoes. 





placed an embargo upon all our people. It has compelled them 


their harness, their belting, and the various other leather goojs 


into which these articles should enter. 


I want to go a little further. I want.to show you the effect 
The tanners 
failing to meet the requirements in price of the hide dealers. 


the packers, the packers immediately began to tan their hid 


|} and to place them on the market, and as a result there a; 


© 


25 or 80 tanneries being operated to-day by the beef trust ; 
Chicago, and it is one of the closest monopolies of the United 
States. Gentlemen on the other side of the House have « 
tended from the beginning of these hearings that everythi 
in the way of a monopoly should be crushed or put under 
control. So it is to-day that gentlemen on that side of t! 
House, and possibly a few on this side of the House, are willi 
to place in the hands of the beef trust of Chicago, not ak 

a monopoly of the hides, but a monopoly of the beef, the f 
and necessaries of all our people, and to-day——— 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks of { 
side of the House. Does the gentleman mean to say the who 
of this side of the House? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Oh, no; I should be very sorry 
say that, because in the passage of this measure we have gr 
hopes of that side of the House helping us to pass a meas 
that will be acceptable to all the people. I want to go a little 
further and show you what has been done. The beef trust 
alone compelled the people of this country to pay $5,000,000 
annually by the duty, but they have advanced the price o! 
beef because they have an absolute monopoly. 

Like the Standard Oil Company it has its established 
branches in every town of prominence in the United States 
thus regulating the price of beef on the hoof, in the shops, and 
to the workmen throughout the country everywhere. Followi: 
this they made a price on hides at prices the tanners could not 
pay. They established tanneries, thereby driving out of busines: 
ge 
country. Having established tanneries they are going stil! 
further. They have opened a house for the sale of their leath: 
in Boston and are disposed now to manufacture them into 
shoes. Now you see what a monopoly you are creating; yo 


| see what you are giving to a party of four or five men who 


have grown enormously rich at the expense of all the people. 


say that the packers and the butchers have not taken into con- | There is hardly a gentleman in this House who does not remem- 
Say that the packers and the butchers have not taken into Con- | per that ten, twelve, or fifteen years ago the various firms who 


composed the beef trust were firms and corporations of con 
paratively little importance. To-day they are all powerful. 
To-day they extend in all directions. They have an absolut 
monopoly and control; and inside of ten years, if hides are n 
placed on the free list, the shoe-manufacturing industry, 


|} amounting to $360,000,000 per annum, and paying wages of 


I will answer the gentleman by | 








between $90,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year, and the tanning 
industry of $400,000,000, will be in the control of five or six 
men who to-day control the beef-food products and the hides 
of this country. There are those who will say that the tanne! 
may lose nothing, that he can import his hides, tan, and ex 
port them. I want to call attention to the fact that there are 
many independent tanners who have no foreign business who 
are now compelled to sell their products at home, and in doing 
so they are compelled to charge 14 per cent more than they will 
charge for these same goods abroad; so if the shoe manufacturer 
or the leather goods manufacturer goes abroad to sell lis 
goods he is compelled to compete with labor at one-half or one 
third the wages paid here and 15 per cent duty, and it is im- 
pssible for him to make any headway. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, will my friend allow me to 
interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand the gentleman is in favor of put- 
ting hides on the free list. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. 

Mr. SULZER. So am I. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Good for you. There is some of 
the help we are talking about from the other side. 

Mr. SULZER. We will give you all the help I think you 
require in that direction. Now, do I understand my colleague 
from New York also to be in favor of putting meats on the free 
list? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I have given no thought to that, 
I will say to my colleague from New York. I do not know any- 
thing of the meat schedule, and I do not know whether or not 
it should be placed on the free list, or whether it should be duti- 
able, 


I am. 
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Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the United States is a 
yery large exporter of meats? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Very large. 

Mr. SULZER. Then why should we tax meats; why not put 
meats on the free list? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am not familiar with that and 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. KENDALL and Mr. HINSHAW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To which gentleman does the gentleman 
from New York yield? 


Mr. YOUNG of New York. I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 
Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman believe that if hides 


co on the free list that shoes should not also be put upon the 
free list? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. 
entleman I beg to say I do not believe that shoes should be 


Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 


placed on the free list. In the tariff bill that is presented for 
our consideration shoes have been reduced from 25 to 15 per 


cent ad valorem. 

I want to say here in the presence of this House, and with 
a very considerable knowledge of the shoe business, and not- 
withstanding a letter which was received yesterday by almost 
every Member of this House, we can not compete with the for- 
eign manufacturers of shoes when the American Shoe Machin- 
ery Company establishes its works in all parts of Europe and 
the machine outright, while the shoe manufacturer in 
the United States is compelled to lease and pay royalty for the 
use of these machines, never owning them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
shoe manufacturers themselves in the United States are the 
best judges of whether they can get along without a tariff? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I know the shoe manufacturers 
in the United States are the best judges. I have a letter, which 
I will include as a part of my remarks, from Mr. A. S. Krider. 
one of the brightest shoe manufacturers in the United States, 
who says it is utterly impossible for the American shoe manu- 
facturers to compete with Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. I am going further than that—— 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is the gentleman in favor of imposing a 
duty on leather? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am in favor of imposing, Mr 
Chairman, a moderate duty on leather. 

Mr. KENDALL. In whose behalf? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. In behalf of the protection of the 
American tanner. 

Mr. KENDALL. Why, then, does the gentleman 
the American farmer from his share in that protection? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I am not excluding the American 
farmer. The American farmer is protected in everything he 
sells by the tariff provisions which have been formulated by the 
Republican party. I want to say this in regard to the shoe 
manufacturing industry 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 
one question? 


lle 
SCLIS 


exclude 


Will the gentleman let me ask him 


Mr. YOUNG of New York. Yes. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Uo I understand the gentleman to 
Say that the shoe machinery companies of the United States dis- 


pose of their machinery on better terms to foreigners than they 
do to the American producers of shoes? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Chairman, I say, in answer 
to the gentleman, that the American Shoe Machinery Company 
leases its machinery here and collects a royalty every month, 
and the machinery is sold outright to the shoe manufacturers of 
Europe. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is it more favorable when it is sold 
outright than it is where it is leased? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Iam quite satisfied that it is. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Whydo not the American shoe man- 
ufacturers buy the machinery outright? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. The company will not sell it. 

Mr. Chairman, the eloquent leader on the other side [Mr. 
CLARK] referred to this very question of leather and the duty 
on shoes. I want to say for his satisfaction that in his own 
State, in the city of St. Louis, there are 200,000 pairs of shoes 
made every working day in the year, and those men do not ask 
for free shoes. 
They know better what is needed than any other people. 
so it is all through New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
All of those great shoe manufacturing States demand and insist 


| 
| 


| 


tection on shoes—a fair fighting chance for the American tanner 


to do his work. [Applause.] 
In considering the revision of the tariff, I take the position 





that the duties should be high enough to foster and protect 
American industries and American workmen against cheap for 
| eign labor, but where it proves a burden to one class for the 
benefit of another it should be removed. The regulation and 
adjustment of the tariff schedule covering so many items is not 
|} an easy task, and I want to say right here that the Ways and 
| Means Committee can not possibly give tl intelligent co 

| sideration to each item on the schedule in the time allotted for 
the purpose; neither chn Congress go int ll the details and 
consider all interests from a nonpartisan s hy No doub 
Congress could improve whole lot upon its present method 
of wasting time on sentimental and unimportant subj s by 
useless, senseless, stubborn, and protracted debates at the be 


They are the ablest men in the United States. | 
And | 


that we shall have hides on the free list and a moderate pro- | 





ginning of the term and its furious outbreaks of activity at the 
end of the session, passing extremely important legislation 
without a semblance cf pretense of careful consideration or © 

amination. I strongly indorse the creation of a mpartisan 
tariff commission, whose duty it should be to investigate actual 


conditions relating to each and every item on the entire schedul 
and then transmit the information, properly compiled in , 
pact form, to Congress. Until we have a commission workin 
on some such plan we will not have all the benefits this 


country can have by a systematic and proper adjustment of the 
tariff laws. We will continue to have these depressions every 
time the tariff schedule is revised. As the tariff has more to do 
with our national prosperity than any other one thing, Con- 
gress can not give this matter too much careful and intelligent 
thought. There is no manufacturing industry, large or small, 
in this country that is not affected more or less by the tariff 
schedule, and no manufacturing industry can be affected with 
out affecting labor, and it is only when our labor is employed, 
making good time and at good wages, that the country prospers 
to the fullest extent. It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of the employment of labor, for with it comes the great 


purchasing power and consumption which is absolutely essential 
to prosperity. 
Shoe manufacturing is one of the great and important in- 


dustries in this country. According to the commercial or manu- 
facturing census of 1905, the last taken, it stands sixth. 

Iron and steel products are first. 

Meat and slaughterhouse products second. 

Cotton goods and clothing a very close third. 

Fourth is flour and grist mill products. 


Fifth, lumber and timber. 

Sixth, shoes. 

In 1900 we made 217,905,419 pairs of shoes, valued at 
$258,969,580; average of $1.19 per pair. 

In 1905 we made 242,110,035 pairs of shoes, valued at 


$230,107,458; average of $1.32 per pair. 

In 1900 we paid $66,110,832 in wages, or about 26 per cent of 
the value of the product. 

In 1905 we paid $77,766,362 in wages, or 
of the value of the product. 

In 1908 estimate our product at $360,000,000, with a pay roll 
of about $90,000,000, or 25 per cent of the value of the product. 

What I to show by these statistics more particularly 
is the fact that the labor value is 25 per cent of the wholesaie 
value of the product, so that we may know what duty is needed 
to protect the American workman. Ly actual statistics we 
find it is true that in shoemaking we lead the world. There 
no doubt about it. American footwear has the preference 
all foreign markets. The American shoe has more style, 
better finished, and has better-fitting qualities than any 
foreign shoe made, and because of this fact we shall always, 
or at least as long as these conditions exist, export a certain 
amount of shoes. When we say this and point to the fact that 
our exports for the past year amount to about $11,000,000, there 
are those who immediately jump at the conclusion that the 
difference in wages is only slight and that we can stand a sub 
stantial reduction in the tariff, or, if given free hides and leather, 
we need no duty on shoes. 

Gentlemen, this is the wrong ‘lusion. I will show you 
by actual statistics that the labor cost is so much less in for 
eign countries that Congress can not, with just regard to the 
American manufacturer and workingman, lower the duty at 
all. Until recently—that within the last few years—the 
foreign shoe manufacturer has made no attempt to modernize 
his shoemaking methods. Because of his low prices he has 
hesitated to purchase high-priced and expensive machinery, 
which is absolutely necessary, before economic systems and 
methods can be adopted and consequent saving in the cost of 
production and improvement of the product. 
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It was only when he found American competition in his own 
foreign markets and saw that he was obliged to either make a 
change or lose the business that he started to think—he really 
woke up; and while to-day we may feel secure with a very 
low duty, owing to the crudeness of his product, it will be but 
a short time until his product will be an entirely different 
proposition to compete with. 

We must not allow ourselves to be misled by the fact that 
we export a few shoes now. I say “a few,’ because it is only 
about 3 per cent of what we produce. For if we look closely 
into this matter we find that the great majority of shoes we 
export are the better grades, or, in other words, such shoes as 
the foreign manufacturer, with his method and equipment, can 
not equal in finish, style, and fitting quality, and are such goods 
that only the wealthier class can afford to wear. We export 
some cheap, light-weight, and canvas shoes into the warmer 
climates; but even in these shoes it is the style and finish that 
sells them. When we come to the low and medium priced 
shoes, such goods as are made in immense quantities and are 
worn by the masses and are built for service rather than for 
appearance, where style and finish are not 
export very few. We can not meet competition. The foreign 
shoe manufacturer, with his antiquated methods but very 
cheap labor, can make a good wearing shoe, but in style and 
finish we have gained a very decided advantage over our for- 
eign competitors by reason of our improved machinery, our 
systematized method of manufacturing, and the specializing 
of our lines; but this is only a temporal advantage and one 
that will be lost just as soon as the foreign manufacturers 
equip their factories with American machinery and adopt 
American methods and educate their help to become good op- 
erators. After the installation of the machinery, it is simply 
a matter of education or experience, which it does not take 
very long to acquire. To prove that American machinery is 
being installed, it is only necessary to point to the fact that 
the United Shoe Machinery Company has found sufficient busi- 
ness in foreign countries in the last few years to warrant them 
in erecting their own plants and are now building the same 
lines of machinery we use here in no less than four foreign 
countries, and are shipping the same machinery into every 
country in which shoes are made in quantities. 


The foreign manufacturer has copies of and is copying our lasts | 


and patterns just as fast as he finds he needs them. He has im- 
ported and is importing American workmen, American foremen, 
and American superintendents, who are instructing his help, 
who are more than anxious to perfect themselves. Their fac- 
tories are not small, insignificant shops, but they are large and 
compare favorably with our own both in size and output. The 
only thing small about them is the pay roil. 

From actual statistics, consular reports, and information from 
private sources we gain a fair idea of what they are doing. 
In Austria-Hungary there are employed in shoe factories over 
80,000 people. They are adopting American methods and ma- 
chinery as fast as pessible. I had the son of one of the largest 


wnufacturers of Vienna i y factory in J ille for ‘ee | : me i : 
manufacturers of Vienna in my factory in Anville for three | possibly from $2 to $4 for the women, while the boys and girls, 


months studying American machinery and methods of making 
When he left America he took with him a full line of 
American machinery, and it was his opinion that the labor cost 
of such shoes as retail here from $2.50 to $3 will be less than 
20 cents per pair, possibly as low as 18 cents per pair. 

In Switzerland the factories are progressing very rapidly 
and growing in size. At Chonenburg there is one factory turn- 
ing out not less than 9,500 pairs per day, and is equipped with 
modern American shoe-making machinery. 

In Italy there are a large number of factories. The average 
daily capacity of all the factories in Italy is said to be about 
1,000 pairs per day, the largest being in Turin, making about 
1,000 pairs per day. The labor cost of producing a man’s 
Goodyear welt shoe in Italy such as retail in the United States 
at $3 and $3.50 exclusive of the cutting and fitting—that is, 
preparing the bottom stock, lasting bottoming, finishing, in- 
cluding treeing, packing, and so forth—is not over 15 cents per 
pair; with cutting and fitting included, it is about 19 cents to 20 
cents per pair. 

Germany, we find, has about 1,400 shoe factories scattered 
all over the country, the principal centers being Pirmasens, 
Weissenfels, Tuttlingen, Erfurt, and Nuremberg. In Nurem- 
berg there is a factory turning out an average of over 10,000 
pairs per day, and it is equipped with late American machinery. 
The labor cost for making a woman’s turn shoe, not including 
the cutting and fitting, but everything else, is 55 pfennigs, or 
just 13 cents. The cutting and fitting, at the same rate, would 
not exceed 20 pfennigs, or about 44 cents, making a total cost of 
174 cents for a woman’s turn shoe. 


shoes. 
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so essential, we ; already shipped some samples that I have made to a large house in 
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I have in my possession a copy of a letter written by an Amer- 
ican who was formerly employed in one of our large Brockton 
factories, but who is now superintendent of one of the factories 
in Erfurt. He says: 


You know that I am here for the purpose of introducing American 
methods, and have a good chance to know the conditions in both coun 
tries. I have made it a point to become familiar with the living and 
wages paid and have studied the workmen and conditions. The work 
men here are not so far behind as people generally suppose, and the fa 
tories are fully equipped with late machinery. The manufacturers ar 
very progressive. The workmen are more than anxious to perfect then 
selves, and with a few changes in their systems would be fully able to 
meet the average American on equal footing. As to wages paid here, 
they are fully 150 per cent lower. Cutting-machinery operators are 
paid 25 marks (about $6). Hand cutters, from 21 to 25 mark 
($5.04 to $6). The principal machine operators, such as edge set 
ters, heelers, sluggers, levelers, rounders, welters, and stitchers, earn 
from 28 to 32 marks ($6 to $8) ;-top-lining cutters, 18 marks ($4.52) ; 
boys and girls, from 7 to 10 marks ($1.68 to $2.40). All of this 
is for a week of fifty-nine and one-fourth hours of actual work. It 
will not be a great while with the present rate of advancement which 
the shoe operators are making before, even at the present rate of tariff, 
the American shoe workers will have to compete with the foreign sho 
workers. One thing more; they have nearly all nonroyalty machines, 
which is also quite an item. I find that my present employer has 


New York. We are not making all cheap shoes. 


We have one line of 
. > 9) OF 
samples at $3.25 a pair. 


This letter gives actual conditions at the present time in 
Erfurt. 

I will now quote weekly scale of wages taken from the Ger 
man Tarifvertrag im Deutschen Reich, volume 11, page 107, 
showing the average wages paid to boot and shoe workers in 
other German cities: 

Per week 
Dusseldorf 


ii si cs il classe tc cub i oi is seca teed oe ae tehiihancandcas aha ncaa ancien $4. 2S 
scien wah nas ihilgitchge sthecdeteaes ay eigen ct htjiae tain taal ag aga Mia tins 5. 71 
BUI een as dh saiceslap uid Ss asm Cig tae wines eee alle Tsang bo ean adage Daan toate 4.76 
ee ee ee ee ae _ Sc hiahnnhctteniniiiaaadaaad Cy, Io 
IG iiicneint emg enaepeimtinaint aiden 3. SO 


These quotations seem unreasonably low, but they are official : 
and to show that the wages are equally low in other lines of 
manufacturing, it may be of interest to quote from a contract 


| entered into by the employees’ association of the bag, sack and 


saddlery industry of Offenbach and the wage committee of the 
Saddlery Workers’ Union. Under the heading of wages, they 
state: 

The minimum wages for time workers who have served a full ap 
prenticeship shall, in the first year after the completion of the appren 
ticeship, be 18 marks per week ($4.28); in the second year, 19 marks 
($4.54) ; and in the third year, 20 marks ($5) per week. 

These wages, you will notice, only apply to those who have 
served their full apprenticeship. This apprenticeship consists 
of binding out young men from three to seven years, usually 
between the ages of 14 to 21, during which time they become 
quite expert, but for which they receive very small sums of 
money at the end of their apprenticeship, which, if estimated 
for the length of service, is practically nothing. 

It will be noticed that the wages, so far as I have quoted, 
can not possibly average over $5 to $7 per week for the men and 


under the apprenticeship system, work for almost nothing. 

Let us now compare these wages with the wages paid in this 
country. In Bulletin No. 77 of the Bureau of Labor, published 
in July, 1908, we find that the average paid to cutters in the 
United States is 30 cents per hour; edge trimmers, 40 cents; 
Goodyear stitchers, 40 cents; heel trimmers, 40 cents: lasters, 


oo 


| 32 cents; McKay sewers, 30 cents; girls for vamping, 23} cents; 


closers, 19 cents, and so forth. The average weekly wages for 
men is from $15 to $24 per week, against $5 to $7 in foreign 
countries. Women earn from $8 to $15 per week, against $2.0 
to $4, while our boys and girls earn from $4 to $8, against $1.50 
and $2.50 in some countries, and in others it is $4 to $8, as 
the foreign apprenticeship system, which is next to 
nothing. This shows that we pay in this country from three to 
four times as much as is paid by our prospective competitors. 
What I have quoted are not isolated nor extreme cases, but the 
regular wages paid. The same ratio exists in other countries 
and in still other lines of trade. 

Take, for instance, the building trade. In England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where the statistics seem most complete, 


| quoting both minimum and maximum scale, take 10 different 


trades, such as bricklayers, masons, carpenters, plumbers, plas- 
terers, painters, laborers, and so forth—I find that in England 
and Wales the minimum averagé weekly wages are $7.41; in 
Scotland, $6.07; in Ireland, $5.79; or an average in the coun- 
tries named of $6.42. The maximum in the same countries are: 
In England and Wales, $8.30; in Scotland, $8.01; in Ireland, 
$7.43; or a maximum average of $7.91, or a total average of 
$7.164. Understand, I am quoting from Bulletin No. 77 of the 
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Rureau of Labor. In the United States these same 10 occupa- | largely a matter of the “get up” of the shoe as to the value 
tions receive an average of $21.65 per week, based on fifty | the buyer places on it. To make this clear, different buyers will 
] rs of work, so that the American received just 15 cents more | put different values on the same shoe. This is not the case with 
f ne week's work of fifty hours than the foreigner received | many other articles. Take wheat, iron, cotton, wool, or any 
for three weeks of fifty-four to fifty-nine hours each. | article that has a set standard value, and all that is needed is a 
| feel it is useless to continue multiplying statistics. We/ glance at the market quotations and you know its value, and a 
] shown that our competitors pay less than one-third of | difference of 1 per cent will shut out the foreign product com- 
\ we pay. His labor cost is less than one-third of the cost | pletely; but this is not so with shoes. 
of rs, and as the labor is 25 per cent of its selling price, the A good shoe salesman will take a line of shoes, with from 5 
foreign manufacturer saves from 17 per cent to 18 per cent of | per cent to 10 per cent less value than some competitive line, 
its wholesale selling price on the labor cost alone as compared | with a good talking point or two, such as a foreign line would 
with ours. He saves anywhere from 4 per cent to 5 per cent | have, as the fact that an article is imported has great weight 


more on other materials, not including upper leather or bottom | with some people, and sell them, and sell lots of them. In other 
stock, because every article used by shoe manufacturers in | words, the nature of the shoe business is such that if the con- 
which there is a labor cost he buys at just so much less. His | ditions are nearly equal it is not only possible, but probable, 
factory building costs him only about one-third of the cost of | that foreign-made shoes will be sold in this market. This we 
eurs. His fire insurance is less than ours, but to be conserva- | want to avoid, for with every dollar’s worth of shoes we import 
tive, let us suppose that all these advantages amount to only, | we import 25 cents’ worth of foreign labor; and if the tariff 
say, 5 per cent, which added to the average over us on labor of | protects anything, it should protect the importation of foreign 
17 per cent to 18 per cent, makes a total of 22 per cent to 23 | labor and the preservation of our own home market—after all, 
per cent. He has cheap sole leather on account of free hides, | the greatest and best—because our working people receive higher 
which we also hope to have, which is an additional advantage | and better wages than in any other country on earth. 

of about 8 per cent, making a total advantage of 25 per cent to | Let us look at the other side and consider. 

26 per cent as against our present duty of 25 per cent. I have What harm can there be by retaining the present duty, or 
not mentioned anything about the tariff on upper leather, of | what good can come by the removal or reduction of this duty? 
| 


which we use considerable in some shoes, neither have I taken Is it possible that anyone supposes that the shoe manufac- 
account of the fact that in most foreign countries, if not in all, | turers could make shoes cheaper than they do now if the duty 
the United Shoe Machinery Company sell most of their ma- | was lowered or removed, when there are over 1,300 active com- 
chines outright, which is another distinct advantage over our petitors in the field, with a sufficient capacity to make all the 
royalty system. The question is, Can the great shoe manufac- | shoes in eight months that we can use in twelve months; where 
turing industry stand any reduction of the duty without de- |every manufacturer is straining every nerve to secure suflicient 
moralizing the business or cutting the wages of the workmen? | business to keep working full time; and where the profit has 
I contend that we should have a maximum and minimum tariff, | been cut down to such a point that it has already resolved itself 
the maximum to be not less than 25 per cent and the minimum | jnto a case of a “ survival of the fittest? ” 

not less than 20 per cent. There is absolutely no chance of lowering of profits of the 

I know that the assertion is made and believed by many that | manufacturer; but what would happen would be the importa 
our labor is superior to foreign labor, and that a comparative | tion of foreign-made shoes, with a desperate attempt on the part 
statement of weekly wages does not prove anything as to labor | of the shoe manufacturer to meet this competition, which could 
cost of the shoe; that our workmen do more work and do it | only be done by a cutting of the wages of our working people. 
better than foreign workmen. When we come to the tariff on hides the proposition is entirely 

This is true where the foreign manufacturer has not fur- different. When I say this I know the charge is made, “ You 
nished his workmen with the proper equipment, but where this | want everything and give nothing.” I want to say that we 
has been done and the workman has been educated to the use of F 
the machinery and has been taught American speed and meth- 
ods, it is not true. The average foreign workman is not in 
himself as a workman inferior to our own. ‘To prove this I 
need only to call your attention to the foreign workmen in our 
own factories and tanneries and to the nature and quality of 
goods we import made by foreign workmen. Are the ribbons, 
the laces, the cloths, the silks, and so forth, inferior to our own? 
If they are, we are very foolish to pay the fancy prices for 
them. 

The foreign automobile is a good example. Does it appear 
that the machinists who build the engines, the painters who 
paint the bodies, the upholsterers who upholster the seats, and 
the mechanics who assemble the machine, and, in fact, the en- 
tire machine as it comes to us, are inferior to our own? We | 
import every year from England, Germany, France, and Italy 
niillions of dollars’ worth of machines over a 40 per cent tariff 
wall. The same kind of workmen are employed in the shoe fac- 
tories that build these machines and make the other goods which 
we import. 

4 Do you suppose that shoemaking is such a complex and pecul- 
ma ce a peace empire gar ees years is more than its combined meat and skin value, and is not 
senedeenaneiiaiie sadhana — cain smaneiedan aatiiandia i cemeionen a by-product, but is the main reason why sheep are raised 
Systems with the use of American machinery it will only be a orn a — cigar rer at acces a 
a a : Se S v9 : _* | duction, so that the tariff on woo! is perfectly legitimate and 
Short time when a comparative statement of weekly wages will proper. 

be « true comparison of the labor cost, if it is not now. All these essential features, however, are lacking in the tariff 

Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing that if the foreigner | on pides: 
has the same tools, the same instructors, free raw material, and First. Raising of hides is not an industry. 
labor at less than one-third the cost of ours that we can com- Second. Cattle are not bred with a view of improving the 
pete without a duty. There is a possibility of being overconfi- | pige 
dent and a great danger of underestimating the ability of the 
foreign workmen. It is unsafe, unwise, and unbusinesslike to 
invite this competition by a substantial reduction of the duty on 
shoes, 


want only what is right, and we want to give all that is for 
the best interest of the industry and workingman; and because 
we ask that the duty on shoes be retained, so as to cover the 
extra cost of labor to protect the American workingman from 
cheap foreign labor, is no reason why we shall not ask for the 
repeal of the duty on hides, if we can show that it should be 
repealed. 

The tariff on hides does not protect any American industry 
nor any American workman, but is a positive tax for the benefit 
of one class at the expense of another, and therefore has no 
rightful place on the tariff schedule. 

The tariff on hides was no doubt intended as a benefit to the 
farmer and cattle raiser, and has been classed with the tariff on 
wool, both intended as a benefit to the farmer and stockman; but 
this comparison is wrong, for the following reasons: 

First. The raising of wool is quite an industry. Sheep are 
raised and kept for this purpose. 

Second. Sheep are carefully bred for the express purpose of 
improving the quality and quantity of wool. 

Third. They produce a crop each year. 

Fourth. The value of the wool produced by a sheep in a few 


Third. The duty on hides does not stimulate the production, 
and I defy anyone to prove that the upward of $50,000,000 the 
American people have paid in the last twelve years because of 
this tariff has increased the product by one single hide 


There is another phase of the subject, on which I have not | Fourth. Hides can not be marketed without killing the animal, 
touched, which, I think, enters largely into it if we want to keep | but are a by-produet. 
foreign-made shoes out of our markets. That is the fact that Fifth. The value of the hide is only about 10 per cent of the 
shoe values are not gauged by any set standard of value. The | value of the animal. 
market value of shoes is largely a matter of judgment or opinion. The two are entirely different and bear no relation whatever 
Shoe value does not exist alone in the quality of bottom stock, | to each other. But to come back to the original purpose, Does 
but rather in the proportion of each as assembled in the shoe | the tariff benefit the farmer or stockman? We feel sure it does 


for the purpose and use for which the shoe is intended. It is 4 not, owing to the very nature of the product. But this is per- 
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haps difficult to prove; so for the sake of argument we will sup- 
pose it does benefit the farmer and stockman. 

The average farmer, who farms from 100 to 300 acres and 
sells only the cattle he raises on his farms, will have absolutely 
no benefit at all, because he uses as much leather in the har- 
ness, shoes, belting, and other articles where leather is used 
as he produced. Then there remains only the large stockman, 
who 


raises—as a western Senator has expressed it—cattle in 
carloads and train loads, and whatever he receives after the 


packer is through with him and that which the packer retains 
is a bounty, somethi that somebody is paying for their special 
benefit. 

It appears that some of our Senators and Representatives 
seem to think that this tariff, after all, is only such an insig- 
nificant little thing of perhaps 8 cents a pair on shoes that it is 
not worth while to bother with, and no one will ever know the 
difference in shoe value, whether the tariff is on or off. 

First, I wish to say that it is not a question of being a big 
or little thing; it is a question of right or wrong; but let us see 
what an insignificant little thing it really is: 

We find that we are obliged to import each year about 40 per 
cent of all the hides we use; consequently, we produce only 60 
per cent of our actual requirements. On the hides we import, 
and do not export the leather made from them, we pay some- 
thing like $2,200,000, thus raising the price of our own hides 
to the same level; or, adding on the 60 per cent we produce, 
which is one and one-half times as many as we import, $3,300,- 
000; which, added to the duty of $2,200,000, makes a grand total 
of $5,500,000 paid on account of this tariff. The 
gets 40 per cent and the packer and stockman gets 60 per cent. 
The questicn is, Who pays this bounty? This tax is, of course, 


ne 
iin, 


divided on all leather products made from hides weighing over | 


25 pounds, but shoes consume perhaps more of these hides 
than any one other article. 


In the shoe this tax adds an average of 3 cents per pair on 


the value of the bottom stock in men’s and women’s shoes, and | 


Where side leather is used in the upper it adds possibly 6 cents 
more to the cost; so that the man wearing a shoe made of side 
leather, which is the shoe the workingman usually wears, the 


tariff adds about 9 cents to every pair. This may seem a small 


matter, but to the man earning from $10 to $15 per week and | 


having a large family to support, it is a serious matter. 
The better grades of shoes are not made of side leather and 


the upper stock is not taxed, so that the tax on these goods | 


amounts to only about 3 cents. As the workingman usually 
wears the side-leather shoes, he contributes just three times as 
much toward this bounty as the man wearing the better class 
of shoes. I refer to this to show who suffers most. The ques- 
tion is, Does such a duty have any right on the tariff schedule? 
Is it right? Does it seem reasonable for Congress to exact 


oe & e . : ° | 
$5,500,000 in one year from the people of this country, with 


the heaviest burden resting on the shoulders of the working- 
man, for the special benefit of the packer and the stockman? 
Shall the workingman, with nothing in the world except what 
he earns at hard labor, with a family to support, rents, doctor 
bills, grocery bills, clothing bills, and shoe bills to pay, who 
imay be striving to save a little money so that he may perhaps 
eventually have a home of his own, pay anything at all, even 
1 cent, either to the millionaire packer or the millionaire ranch- 
man, to those who have sufficient capital to “raise cattle in 
carloads and train loads?” 

I saw an article in one of our large daily papers saying that 
the Ways and Means Committee would put hides on the free 
list, but, as this was a decided concession and a favor to the 
shoe men, they had very materially reduced the duty on shoes, 
For the shoe this reducing the price of the commodity, 
but destroying the means of securing the price for the worker. 
This reminds me of cutting off the dog’s tail right back of his 
ears. We do not want any favors. We want the tariff 
shoes, not as a favor to us, but for the protection of this great 
industry and for the protection of the American workman, who 
is the great purchasing power of the Natiom. All we ask for 
is a duty to cover the difference in the actual labor cost of the 
materials used in the manufacture of shoes and the difference 
in the actual labor cost in making the shoe. We do not want 
the tariff taken off hides as a special favor; we want it off be- 
cause it fosters no industry and protects no one, decause it is 
wrong to place a burden on one class for the benefit of another. 
In short, we are pleading for legislation that will be for the 
best interest of the American people and for that which is rea- 
sonable, just, and right. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. SPIGHT. Mr. Chairman, in the beginning of my re- 
marks, I shall content myself by saying, in a general way, that 
I am opposed to a tariff for protection purely on any article 
whatever. We all realize that for the purpose of raising reve- 
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nue for the support of the Government a tariff upon imports is 
necessary. To the money thus produced must be added that 
from internal-revenue taxes. Under our present fiscal system, 
these two constitute our only sources from which the funds for 
the payment of the expenses of administration are derived. In 
levying these taxes, the luxuries of life—those articles which 
are not necessary for the comfort, welfare, and happiness of the 
masses of the people—should bear this burden. It does no harm 
to the general public to impose taxes upon diamonds and pearls, 
silks and satins, and cigars and cigarettes, and whisky and beer, 
because none of these things are necessary to the well-being of 
the people, and some of them are positively hurtful. On the 
other hand, those articles which enter into necessary daily con- 
sumption for food, clothing, home building, and means of liveli- 
hood, ought to be absolutely free of any duty. It can not be de- 
nied, because it is a self-evident fact that whatever tariff is im- 
posed on any article is that much added to the price which 
must be paid by the consumer. There are some things which 
the people are obliged to have, and without which they can not 
live, prosper, and be happy. Such things it is the duty of the 
Government, as far as possible, to allow them to buy as cheap 
There are other things which are not essential to 
their welfare, but only serve to gratify pride, passion, or vitiated 


| appetite, and without some of which they would be infinitely 


Government | 


on 


| better off. 
| too often the case, contribute to the ruin of the weak and en- 


These constitute the luxuries of the rich; or, as is 


tail wretchedness upon the innocent and helpless. No matter 
how heavily those are taxed it does not hurt the virtuous poor 
or detract from the comfart of any class of our citizens, whether 
| rich or otherwise. It is axiomatic that the rich and strong can 
take care of themselves, but the poor and weak need protection. 
One of the most beneficent purposes of government is to guard 
| and subserve the interests and happiness of this latter class. 
Having thus generalized, and knowing the impossibility, in 
| the short time allotted me in the consideration of this bill, to 
do more than discuss a few features of it, I shall confine myself 
to two or three topics only. On some of these questions I regret 
that I shall be compelled to antagonize some of my party asso- 
ciates and friends, and some of them from my own section of 
the country. I shall do so in kindness and in all charity, being 
actuated solely by a sense of duty to honest conviction, and to 
what I conceive to be the best interests of the people I have the 
| honor to represent. 

I am sorry that the attitude of some of our southern Demo- 
| crats, both in and out of Congress, has subjected the people of 
our part of the country to the charge of inconsistency on tariff 
| questions. It is being said, with some show of reason, that the 
Democrats of the South have opposed a protective tariff when 
we had but few interests of our own to be protected, but as 
soon as the opportunity offers for us to get some of the Gov- 
ernment’s graft which goes with protection we are ready to 
reach out for our share of the “swag.” I am a southerner of 
| southerners, and intensely proud of the land of my nativity. I 
| have never had an aspiration that did not link itself with the 
highest and best interests of my beloved Southland. In my 
early life 1 gave four vears to her service as a soldier boy; in 
private and public station I have striven for her welfare. I 
have been jealous of her honor and her good name. I love her 
people as I can never lose any other beneath the sun, There is 
nothing I would not do to contribute to her prosperity. I have 
ever been proud of the fact that I was born of Democratic 
parents, reared in the Democratic faith, and never, in my whole 
life, preached anything but Democratic doctrine. Therefore, it 
may not appear strange that I can not subscribe to this new 
propaganda ; that because some interests in other sections of the 
country are unjustly protected, we of the South should sur- 
render to the spirit of commercial greed, abandon principle, and 
turn our backs upon the teachings of a lifetime. 

That we have suffered from the cruel exactions of a high pro- 
tective tariff, we have been wont to proclaim everywhere. That 
we have driven our hereditary political foe, the Republican 
party, to at least an apparent acknowledgment that our conten- 
tions are well founded, is a part of the current history of the 
times. That the American people are reaching the conclusion at 
last that “ protection of the classes is robbery of the masses,” 
no observant man can doubt. Then, in the face of all these 
facts, it is humiliating to hear a cry coming up from the South 
| Gomanding a protective tariff on some articles because they 
| happen to be produced in that section. This is especially true 
of sugar, lumber, and hides. 

Under the Dingley law, the tariff on rawhides was 15 per 
cent. Under the pending bill, they would be on the free list. 
| This is right as far as it goes, but some of our Texas friends are 

opposing it because they raise cattle. If the bill would go 
further and put boots and shoes on the free list also, instead of 
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ga tax of 15 per cent, its framers would not be so glar- 
The difference is the hides are sold by the 
“ore and the boots and shoes are sold by the manufacturers. 
\ -er knew the Republican party to favor the farmer against 
orporation oF any aggregation of wealth? It is right to put 
« on the free list, and because the shoemaker would thereby 
neaper leather his products should also go on the free list. 
this point I will insert a letter which I received a day 
ago from a large shoe factory in Columbus, Ohio: 
BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY, 


Tue WOLFE 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1909. 
C 


sill 


inconsistent. 


or 


PuoMASs SpicnHrT, 


Washington, D. 


sp Sir: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the coun 
rge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list 

» American shoe manufacturer needs -no protection. With free 
and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 


Very respectfully, THe WoLre Bros. Suor Co. 
n. F. Wore, Pre sident. 
1 can imagine no reason why the writer of this should be 
cere. If not, it is a strong and an honest argument in 
f r of free shoes. If every other protected industry would 


he equally honest and courageous, it would 


» country. 


be far better for 


SUGAR. 
Sygar is one of the prime necessities of life, and is used on 
every table, however humble. The cane growers of Louisiana 


f the West unite their v 
which are the chief 
present duties be retained, 
notwithstanding the cry 


d the beet growers 0 
e sugar refineries, 
manding that the 
heeded 


vices with those 
peneficiaries in de 
and this demand is 
of the millions of people whose 


+) 
‘ e 


<fortune it is to be unable to contribute to Republican cam 
paign funds. 
Coffee and tea are also heavily taxed, although neither is 


oduced in 


I and one or bota 
bre 


this country, 
kfast table. 


As against these imposit 


are used on every 


ions upon the poor and well to do 
alike, just look at the enormous protection given by this bill to 
the Standard Oil Company, the richest, most exacting, and the 
most powerful law-defying trust in the world. It has been 
mated by competent authority that under the provisions of 


t pending bill this overgrown and arrogant trust is protected 
to the extent of from 150 to 250 per cent. Does any sane man 
pelieve that the Standard Oil Company needs any aid from the 


Government? How long will the American 
h injustice and wholesale robbery 
interest of the greatest 
of wealth ever known 
known that the Stand: 
of oil to the consumer, 


people submit to 
by the party in power in 
and most unscrupulous combination 
in the history of the world? If is well 
ird Oil Company not only fixes the price 
hut that, in the exercise of its stupendous 


Si 


the 


power, it ~ freezes out” every competitor that dares to run 
counter to its wishes. The Republican party is responsible for 
it, and, unless I greatly mistake the temper and forbearance of 


the incorruptible citizenship of this country, 
coming when those who are respons 
will eall upon the mountains to 


from the wrath of an outrage 


a day of reckoning 
ible for these conditions 
fall upon them and hide them 
dd and long suffering people. 
BEER. 


A rather peculiar and significant fact in connection with this 
proposed tariff legislation is that it was given out and generally 
nuderstood, for some time before the pill was made public, that 
would be an increase of the internal-revenue tax on 
Instead of doing this the tariff was raised on tea and 
This was a surprise to everybody on the outside except 
brewers. Which is better, cheap coffee or cheap peer? ‘This 
Republican committee ‘Tax the preakfast table, but let 


the beer saloon alone.” One is a necessity, the other a luxury, 
not worse. 


there 
beer 
cotlee, 
the 


says: 


LU MBER. 
Another provision in the bill now under consideration which 
has aroused considerable opposition in the South is the proposed 


reduction of the duty on lumber. In this connection, I want to 


say that of all the protests which I have received against this 
reduction, not one has come from a consumer, put all are from 
the mill men and lumber dealers. It is quite natural that a 


man should look to his own 
through their organizations, 
bers of Congress their Ss] 
impending disaster that 


interests, and these lumber men, 
have poured into the mails of Mem- 
cious reasonings and warnings against 
might well cause the unwary and ul- 
thinking to stop and consider. It is worthy of remark, also, that 
many of this idea in the South are northern men who, after 
having exhausted the timber supply in their own sections, have 
invested largely in timber and mill plants in the South and are 
now unwilling to surrender any part of their opportunity to 
increase their wealth at the expense of their new neighbors, the 
pouthern home builders. The men who buy lumber, not for 
profit, but for use, have no organization through Ww 


hich they | 
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initiate ” ————— mene = 


can reach the lawmaking power 
look alone to their 


ef the Government, but must 
chosen Re} resentatives in ©¢ pro- 
tect their interests. 1. for one, propose to do this to the best of 
my ability, and I warn those wh “i to listen to the 
blandishments of the lumber trust a day of reckoning will 
surely come and the people who are the from tariff 
purdens will demand an account of their st wiardship. In that 
day, as in that other great day Tr ferred to in Holy Writ, some 
will hear the welcome plaudit, ~ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Others will be dumfounded by the imperative cor 
mand, * Depart, ye workers of iniquity : Let no man deceive 


mgress to 


»y are dispost 
that 
sufferers 


himself into believing that the people do not know their rights or 
have not the courage to maintain them. Lumber is as much a 


necessity of life as meat and bread and clothing. ~ What does it 
profit a man” if he have food and clothing, but nowhere te 
sleep? In barbaric ages men lived in caves and holes in the 


rocks or built themselves rude huts from 
In this day of civilization houses 
ean build of stone or brick. 
must j 


the boughs of trees. 
are required, and only the rich 
The poor and the middle 
have habitations made of wood. The Repr¢ sentative W 
would impose an unnecessary burden upon these mnillions of 
home builders at the behest or for the benefit of the few m ll 
men, timber speculators, oF lumber dealers is forgetful, for the 


classes 


ho 


time being, at least, of the interests of those needing prote tion 
the most. If some men have made investments Mm timber and 
mill property under the operations of the high tariff, it is better 
that they should suffer some loss than that the toiling mi us 


should continue to suffer from high prices, and that the men 


who make the country great and prosperous in peace a ui de 
fend its flag in war should be denied the ¢ mforts of home. 
The pending pill, so far as it affects the lumber tariff, is only 
a step in the right direction. It provides for a 50 per cent i 
duction on rough lumber and a much smaller decrease on the 
dressed or finished product. I would rather have it all ad- 
mitted free, especially the rough lumber If given an oppor: 
tunity, I shall vote for such an amendment. AS 2 last resert, I 
shall certainly favor the paragral h contained i the present b ll. 
There are two satisfactory revsols whv I favor at least a 
reduction in the duty imposed upon lumber. I have already 
discussed the greatest of these, which would tend to enable 
every Americal citizen to build a home for himself and loved 
ones. If there were no other reason, this would control my 
action. ‘There is. however, another, which 1s far-reaching in 
its operation. In recent years much has been said and written 
by the best thinkers about the rapid destruction of our forests 
and the consequent danger of a timber famine in the near fu- 
ture. It has aiso been demonstrated by the facts of history 
that the denuding of our lands will produce climatic changes 


and other conditions wh 

agricultural interests. 
So great has this danger 

ity and of broad inforn 


ich may be extreme'ys injurious to our 


appeared that met hi 
lation 


gh in author 


have sought to Hmpress upon the 
country the importance of forest conservation. Associations 
of patrictic citizens have been formed to encourase tree plant 
ing, so as in some degree to eounteract the h irtful effects of 
the wasteful destruction of the natural srowth. Abnorma ly 
high prices for lumber will increase this waste, nd Ww i 
few men will reap large profits, it must be at the expense of 
the masses of the people in their immediate ondition, and a 
the same time present a more serious proble for the future. 
The timber of the great Northwest is already pra tically gone. 
The lands along the Pacific coast al 1 those the South con- 
stitute the main supply, 80 far as the 1 nited States is con 
cerned. Every observant man in the South must know how 
rapidly our merchantable timber is being exhausted. Canada 
is our only real competitor, and if her people want to stri 
their lands and give us cheaper lumber, I say, out of patrio 
devotion to the best interests of my owl country, let them do it 
UNDUE ALAR 
I have treated this question thus far upon the theory that 
the lumbermen are correct in their contention that a reduction 
of the tariff would cheapen lumber. I hope 1t Ww uld. and I 
believe that under normal conalt ons it would to some CA it 
have that effect. But I do not believe there is any W' |-founded 
danger of the disastrous effect predicted hy the opponents 01 
a reduction of duty. If it is tru cele y believed, that 
the mill and timber men have a sreat organization to prom 
and protect their own interest> they W find way to 
themselves from 2u) very serious | a e was neve \ 
trust that could not. It 1s musing to hear their cata 
howl and their ex} ressed fear of Ca lia vasion, es y 
when we remember that the Canad bermen are urging 
their government to protect them asa nst the product of our 
mills. They have found themselves unable to compete with us 
not only in our markets, but also their own nd are ow 


asking their government to 
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Our people are entitled to cheaper lumber, and Congress 
should help them to this end, if possible. Wise and patriotic 
Statesmanship suggests that some effort should be made to pre- 
serve our fore for the benefit of future generations. Will 
it be done? If not, why not? Perhaps no more powerful and 
determined lobby ever besieged in behalf any in- 
terest than that which is pressing us to retain the present duty 
upon lumber. It is a contest between the and the 
classes, beween the consumer and the producer, between the rich 
and the poor. Upon which side will the elected Representatives 
of the people array themselyes? The lines are drawn and our 
constituents are watching the issue. For myself, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that my honest conviction leads me to stand by the 


‘ 
sts 
of 


Congress 


masses 


people. I have more money invested in timber and mill prop 
erty than in anything else, except in agriculture, bet I do not 


fee] that I can honestly subordinate the interests of the great 
body of my constituents to my own special advantage. They 
have given me their confidence and I will not betray the trust. 

BAGGING 


AND TIES 


In the short time allotted me, I shall call attention to only 
one other feature of the bill under consideration. I refer now 
to the tariff on bagging and ties for baling cotton. This bill 


FOR COTTON. 


proposes the same duty on bagging as under existing law. A 
reduction of one-fifth of 1 cent is proposed on ties. Both of 
these articles ought to be on the free list. I do hot know 


whether or not, when we come to consider the bill by para- 
graphs, the opportunity will be given for amendments: but if 
so, I shall move to place bagging and ties on the free list. 

Of all the great products of our farms, cotton is the only 
one which has no protection, and we do not ask any. It con- 
tributes more in making up the immense balance of trade in 
our favor with other nations than all other agricultural products 
combined. During the fiscal year 1908 the balance of trade on 
all merchandise in our favor was in round numbers approxi- 
mately $666,500,000, This was the largest in the history of the 
Government. 

The value of raw cotton exported was approximately $450,- 
000,000. In passing I will say that I regret that so much of 


this great staple is shipped out of the country. I wish that 
every bale could be manufactured at home. The southern 
farmer sells his cotton at a price fixed in Liverpool. It is 


shipped abroad to be made into cloth. It is returned to him 
in the finished product, and he pays the freight both ways, pays 
the foreign mill owner and laborer to work it up, and before it 
reaches him there is added the cumulating profits to the im- 
porter and the wholesale and retail merchants. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will it disturb my friend if 
I interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Before he gets away from that part of his 
speech touching on the question of bagging and ties, I want to 
ask if he does not think an additional reason for putting both 
of these commodities on the free list would be the fact that it 
would remove a sectional factor from the bill? sinding twine 
that the Northwest uses to secure its grain is admitted free of 
duty. Is not there also an additional reason for putting these 
commodities on the free list to be found in the fact that they 
are manufactured by an arbitrary, absolute trust? 

Mr. SPIGHT. There is no question about the correctness of 
the position taken by the gentleman, my friend from Texas, 
and this only emphasizes the injustice done the cotton planters 
of the South. 

Now, pursuing this matter further, the duty upon these two 
articles of prime necessity to the cotton planter amounts to 


about 8 cents on every bale of cotton. The average crop in 
the United States may be safely put at 12,500,000 bales. This 


would make a tax of $1,000,000 a year upon this unprotected 
product which saves to the country the balance of trade in our 
favor. The total revenue to be derived from bagging and ties 
under this bill is estimated at only $88,476, making a tax in 
excess of revenue of more than $900,000. Is this dealing fairly 
with the greatest agricultural product of the country? Very 
properly this bill places upon the free list agricultural imple- 
ments, against a duty of 20 per cent under the present law. I 
hope this clause may not prove a “delusion and a snare,” but 
very much fear that it is intended to mislead. There are two 
clauses in this paragraph, which is numbered 468. 
poses a duty of 15 per cent. This is followed by a proviso that 
when any of these implements are imported from any foreign 
country which imposes no duty on like articles from the United 
States, they shall be admitted into this country free of duty. 
Then, in section 3, page 172, it is provided that these very ar- 
ticles, which are apparently to be on the free list, in fact, are 


The first im- | 


| business in the land. 


| the steel trust for his ties. 











taxed 25 per cent, being a rate of 5 per cent higher than unde, 
the existing law. This is true because, as I understand, pr 
tically every country which manufactures agricultural in) 
ments imposes an import tax either by the mother country or 
through some province or dependency. So that I am afraid ; 
farmer will continue to pay on these implements either 15 
cent or 25 per cent to the steel trust. If this is all intended ; 
hoodwink the farmers, it will fail of its purpose. They h 
been so often deceived by the hollow professions of Repub}i 
politicians that, while they are apparently “as harmles» 
doves,” they have grown “as wise as serpents,’ and wil 
heard from in the day of reckoning. 

sut admitting that by some sort of construction or fortuit 
circumstance the farmer will be allowed to buy his tools 1 
from any duty, what does it all mean? These implements sare 
used in cultivating and harvesting all farm products, every « 
of which, except cotton, has more or less protection. Why 1 
unjust discrimination? It will not do to say that it is beca) 
cotton is better able to stand the tax than other crops. At 
average price for which it has been sold for a number of ye: 
it is barely compensatory. If it were not for the fact that it 
the only ready-money crop in the South and so much of the work 
of making and gathering is done by women and children, 
would often be produced at a loss. It should be remember 
that, unlike the grain crop of the West, practically a wh 
year is required to make and gather a crop of cotton, The 
equalities and unjust discriminations imposed by the Gover 
ment and the robberies by speculators and cotton exchang 
have compelled the organization of farmers’ unions in tly 
South. No class of our people have been so persistently 0) 
pressed and outraged as the cotton planters. From year to ye 
for generations they have seen the fruits of their labor taken 
to enrich others, while their wives and little ones had a ba 
subsistence, They are now struggling for a degree of independ 
ence; and callous, indeed, is the soul that will deny them sym- 
pathy and at least a measure of relief. For this great body 
of wealth producers we plead with Congress for fair treatmen( 
It may be that our cry will be unheeded by the protected mani 
facturing interests, but we appeal with more confidence to tli 
representatives of the wheat and corn growers of the West to 
help us in our fight for better conditions. We furnish, wit 
small profit at best, the raw material which keeps the loo! 
and spindles of the protected mills running, and yet we have 1 
tax burden imposed upon us which far exceeds the entire rey 
nue derived by the Government from the articles upon whi 
the tax is levied. In addition to supplying the mills with « 
ton and enabling the Government to maintain our balance 
trade against the world, we are compelled to pay protect: 
prices upon everything we eat and wear, from the salt on t! 
table to the clothing on our bodies. We pay a tribute of $1,000) 
000 a year to the steel trust and the bagging trust and fight f 
a living. No such discrimination is imposed upon any oil 
The cotton planter of the South does 1 
ask for a tariff upon his product, but he does ask for fair tre: 
ment by the Government, and this he has a right to demand 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I wou! 
like to suggest just there, I was very much interested in t! 
speech of my colleague. The cotton planter is at the mercy « 
The fact, as I understand it. 
that, although they are taxed to pay the steel trust practical!) 
royalty on cotton ties, those ties do not give to the Feders 
Government one single cent of revenue. That is what I unde! 
stand the fact to be. 

Mr. SPIGHT. I have no doubt that the gentleman is corr 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The fact is that not 
single cotton tie is imported into this country to pay any tax. 

Mr. SPIGHT. It is simply a bonus to the steel trust. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It absolutely permits 
them to levy a royalty on every cotton bale made in the Sout! 

Mr. SPIGHT. This is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I want to ask the gent! 
man from Mississippi if it is not a fact that when the farn« 
sells his cotton in Liverpool he sells the net cotton, and tl 
bagging and ties are an absolute loss? 

Mr. SPIGHT. They are not counted in the weighing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Thirty pounds is deducied 
for tare, so that they lose that amount. 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is a clear loss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
the weight of the bagging and ties. 

Mr. SPIGHT. That is correct. 

Now, the question recurs, Will Congress deal justly with that 
class of our agriculturists who do more than any other to make 





So that the farmers los 
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this the richest and most powerful Nation on the face of the 
eartbé 
While an occasional voice is raised in the South in favor of a 
nrotective policy, I am glad that the great body of our people 
loyal to the time-honored principles of Democracy and can 
be seduced by the greed of gain to abandon the doctrines 
which are an integral part of its heritage of glory. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with 
remarks, I desire to request my colleagues that I be not in- 
terrupted in my time. 
\Ve all have to be fed, clothed, and housed; and those of us 
» desire to be useful are engaged in some work. We are now 
considering a bill that proposes to tax most of the things that 
we eat and wear, the materials of which our homes are con- 
structed and a part of their furnishings, and the tools and im- 
plements with which we work. 
‘Tariff is an economic question chiefly, but I shall consider it 
from the view point of the common interests of the American 
| pie, 
' Wealth consists principally in the everyday energy of the 
le. All the stored-up wealth of the past and present gen- 
erations is but the evidence of past human energy and will de- 
pend for its usefulness upon how present and future energy is 


applied. While we all desire to conserve for future use the 
wealth that has come to us through nature and the energy of 

n, yet we are principally concerned about future production. 
And the greatest success will be achieved only upon the best 


application of man’s energy and the most uninterrupted em- 
ployment of labor in production. To attain this end, we should 
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| production in our country so as to meet 


S27 


which are natural of 
foreign competition, 
thereby keeping prices fair and also securing more revenue. 
When in doubt, we should resolve the doubt in favor of the 
American producer. Other things being equal, we can depend 
upon commercial America to create home industries. 

I assume that any true measure of a protective tariff which 
should be alike just to the producer and the consumer involves 
a consideration of the natural physical conditions of produc 
tion; for I take it that no tariff for protection is justified on 
protective grounds, unless the physical conditions of the coun 
tries involved for producing the things on which tariff 
levied are reasonably approximate. For instance, if, as stated, 
Canadian coal is better and naturally easier of production than 


producing at home those commodities 


is 


Washington coal, that is an unchangeable law of nature that 
we can not equalize by a tariff. 


The disadvantages of Washington, resulting from her inferior 
coal and greater difficulty in mining, should not be charged to the 
American people by levying a prohibitive duty on Canadian coal. 
If labor in Canada is cheaper than in this country we can and 
should protect our labor against that artificial condition; but if 
we attempt to put on an additional tariff to compensate for the 
inferior quality of Washington’s coal and for the difficulties 


encountered in mining, it would not be a protection to labor, 
even though it resulted in the employment of additional labor 


for it would be eventuaily charged back against production in 


| the final averave. 


t undertake to employ labor to override the unchangeable | 


ws of nature. We can and should correct errors created by 

n:; but an effort to annul nature’s immutable laws will not 

result in a conservation of labor, but in an unpardonable waste 
of energy. 

If the gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] will par- 

I can illustrate the principle stated above from his speech 


of March 29. He said of Washington and Canadian coal as 
follows: 

rhe facts are that the Canadian mine owners on the Pacific side 

ss not only one advantage over their American cousins, but they 

ess all the advantages. * * * I will enumerate some of them: 

lirst, their coal lands are cheaper; second, their taxes are not so high; 


rd, the quality of their coal is better; fourth, the formation of their 

; requires less work to mine a ton of coal; fifth, the wages for labor 
less in British Columbia than in the United States; sixth, the Amer- 
i coastwise shipping laws afford an additional advantage to the 
Canadian in water-shipping rates; seventh, in some instances the Cana 
dian has a cheaper rail rate to American points than the American has. 

All except the third and fourth disadvantages stated by the 
gentleman from Washington may be classed as artificial, and it is 
proper to levy a tariff to equalize those conditions, in order to 
place Washington coal on at least equal footing with competing 
coal. And so far I would agree with the gentleman. tut I can 
not agree with him when he states that we should create value 
for the coal owners by levying a tariff to offset the third and 
fourth disadvantages of Washington coal—to wit, its inferior 
quality and the fact of its being mined with greater difficulty. 
‘The Washington coal owner should not ask the American people 
to take an inferior grade of coal and yet pay an advanced price 
rv it, due to the fact that it is more difficult to mine; but our 
icy should rather be to wait till Canadian coal has been so 
i? 


ive been somewhat equalized. That would be consistent with 
conservation idea and would preserve our coal fields for 
future needs and, in addition, give us cheaper coal both now 
and then. We know that our Agricultural Department states 
that our coal supply is being rapidly exhausted and recommends 
that no waste be committed. The admission of foreign coal will 
by no means be a calamity if our coal fields are in danger of 
exhaustion. 

Under various pretenses and excuses many arbitrary tariffs 
have been framed, offsetting physical advantages of nature and 
siving protection to certain interests. Really, if there are any 
sood things in other countries which our people generally want 
ind which can not be produced as good or as economically here 
as elsewhere, they are entitled to it without paying a tariff 
nuiterially in excess of the difference in cost of labor to create 
American monopolies. 

The Payne tariff bill has two main objects in view: One is to 
revenue; the other, to protect American producers. 


lk 
1) 
li 
] 


raise 


far from satisfactory, and unless materially amended I shall 
vote against it. Under present conditions we should not under- 
take to raise the revenue necessary to operate the Government 


‘exhausted that the natural conditions in the two countries | 


It | 
might accomplish something of both of these objects, but it is | 


| true protective measure shall conscientiously con 


| conditions for production here of any commodi 
| able as those abroad, a 
by levying a tariff principally on things of common necessity, | mate the difference in conditions created by m: 
but rather frame a tariff that will equalize the advantages of | labor, that will create natural competition and secure revenue, 


It has always been argued in favor of a protective tariff, the 
measure of the difference in cost of labor at home and abroad, 


that it creates legitimate competition which, in operation, re 
duces practically the price to the home consumers. That, I 
think, is practically true, and, aside from the labor question, it 
has been the one great defense of a protective tariff. tut if we 


levy a tariff which offsets an unchangeable law of nature, we 
can not defend that on the ground that we are attempting to 
effect an adjustment of general competition. 


While a protective tariff is justified on the ground of ex- 
pediency, no protection should be given to any industry pro- 
ducing common necessities when the natural conditions at home 


do not fairly approximate the natural conditions for production 


abroad. For instance, everybody uses sugar. In 1908S we im- 
ported $181,125,523 of sugar, figuring the wholesale rates and 
including the duty. The same quantity of sugar at wholesale 


price in free-trade England was worth $100,611,158. Thus our 


| tariff enabled the sugar trust to charge us $80,514,365 more than 


was charged in England for the same amount. Our Treasury 


received $52,252,041 in revenue, but the people, besides having 
that amount added to the price of sugar, paid the trust 
$28,282,324 in addition because of a prohibitive tariff. The 


domestic production of sugar from the sugar beet is protected 
and is said to be in the control of the sugar trust; but be that 
as it may, this country is not adapted for producing sugar 
cheaply as it can be produced in some other countries, and hence 
we are not justified in taxing the people to help this monopoly. 
Whether the Ways and Means Committee have 
sidered the items upon which a protective tariff is sought to be 


iS 


SeCTIOUSITV Con 


levied in relation to the difference in physical conditions at home 
and abroad, independent of the cost of labor, I am unable to 
learn. Neither do I know in what way, if in any. the difference 
in cost of labor has been considered. The failure to give close 
consideration to these fundamental principles in this tariff bill 
is to be deplored, for the people were led to believe that a sub 
stantial general revision downward would be made. Of course 
when the bill is passed it will be assumed that the tariff has 
been settled for a time. There will no doubt be an adjustment 
of conditions to the new tariff as a settled fact, for the country 
has been waiting for it, and the supply of commodities in com 
mon use has been considerably depleted. There will be a period 
of activity in replenishing the supply. Therefore we are apt to 
have active times, even if we do not secure wise tariff s 
tion, creating a temporary impression in favor of the new Ww. 
But any weak legislation will ultimately result in our discom 
fort, as the law of general average will in time bring us to 
account. 

Any tariff law that shall be a good revenue producer and a 
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ural conditions of production in the competing 
thing that can not be economically produced in our country 
that is a common necessity, like tea, 


some other things, should be admitted free. 
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A tariff law that would give the least subsequent worry 
the most revenue and give to all an opportunity without any 
special privileges, would be a tariff that would take into con- 
sideration, first, the physical conditions of production in the 
competing se and, second, the artificial conditions; and 
after considering those, admit to the home country free all 
commodities of common heed that can not be advantageously 
produced at home and on all other commodities levy a tariff 
to equalize, as far as practicable, the artificial conditions. 

By no means does it always happen that the economic condi- 
tions are less favorable to the home producers. The Standard 
Oil Company has been protected until it has an iron grip on the 
people’s earnings, and we now require protection against it 
rather than for it. Yet it is here exerting its influence on this 
legislation. We all use its oil. Now, what has the company 
done for us? It claims credit for reducing the price of oil. It 
has reduced the price by a system of economy and by the in- 
troduction of new refining machinery. We appreciate that fact 
and it credit therefor; but let us see whether that not- 
withstanding we have overpaid it. It is admitted by Rocke- 
feller, the lk 





and 


tions; 


rive 


tically without capital, and its owners have grown to be the 
richest men in the wortd. They have charged the people in 
order to make this wealth. The company has enormous capital, 
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little value, and now it is in control of a limited few; the lum. 
ber interests are taking advantage of our urgent needs, 
verting them into capital, and charging us the highest prices, 
That fact has created hundreds of multimillionaires, Why, 
one of the companies in Minnesota is referred to by Peabouy. 
Houghteling & Co., reputable brokers in Chicago, as follows: 
The Backus-Brooks Company was established in 1884, pract 
without capital. Besides paying substantial dividends to its 
holders, it has accumulated net assets conservatively valued at $5 


000. In its own name and through its subsidiary companies it 
over 500,000,000 feet of the finest Norway pine in Minnesota j 
Ontario. 


In 1884 that company was an infant. It is now a col 
concern, but by no means the largest; far from it. Do you t! 
Or do you think that the farmer 
wants to build a barn, or a granery, or repair a building, or 


| the humble citizen who wants to build a home, needs some }) 


ading spirit in the company, that they started prac- | 


} such 


and besides keeping up its betterments and increasing its sur- | 


plus they have in the last nine years paid an annual aver- 
age dividend of over 42 per cent. The 
shows one year’s about 1,500,000,000 
The Standard Oil Company sells the same 


as sale 


of oil. 
England, 


gallons 
oil in 


sureau of Corporations | 


France, and Germany for more than 2 cents per gallon cheaper | 


than they do here, which means a tax on our people of over 
$30,000,000, and yet we get no revenue worth considering. 

sut the Standard Oil Company is not the only protected 
domestic producer that sells cheaper in foreign 
markets than at home. There are many others. And they 
undertake to justify it, for they would have us believe that it 
is done for the protection of labor. Now, the employment of 
labor is not determined so much by the quantity of production 
in any given commodity as it is by the production of all neces- 
sary commodities in relative proportion to the demand. 
can protect domestic labor against foreign labor, 


competing | 


We | 
but it will | 


be of no advantage to labor to be uneconomically employed. | 


In considering wages to the laborer and price of farm products 


and the products of all small producers, it is not 


enough | 


merely to consider the question of hours of employment or the | 


wage per day or the price of the products or articles; it is 
equally important to have a just and conscionable relation be- 


tween these and the cost of necessities incident to a progres- | 


sive and intelligent social life. If monopolies are permitted 
to control a large part of our common necessaries and take 
advantage of our needs to fix the price on these necessaries 
out of proportion with the price of labor and the price of the 
commodities which the plain people have to sell, we will all 
be at a disadvantage. 

It is our duty to adjust the tariff so as to protect our labor, 
increase domestic production, and furnish the consumer—and 
that means all of the advantage of economical distribu- 
tion in accordance with natural physical conditions. 
forego the opportunity suggesting that there is a great dif- 
ference between a protective tariff and a 
A prohibitive tariff is a measure favoring one side only, while 
a protective tariff is alike just to producer and consumer. It 
must be admitted that in practical operation no tariff is capa- 
ble of perfect adjustment, and that even if administered in 


us 


the utmost good and intelligent faith, ft will still be faulty. | 


But I wish to remind you that there are some things we can 
see after the fact that ought to influence us to a reduction of 
the tariff in some cases and a removal in others. 

To start with, the timber of this country all belonged to the 
Government: so did coal, oil, ores, and the land. In these con- 
sisted 
we have developed into the greatest Nation on earth. But 
has been done by the application of human energy; to that en- 
ergy the principal credit due, and to it should accrue the 
greatest benefits. When we know that our lumber mills pro- 
duce about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually and pay out 
about $200,000,000 to labor, we realize the importance of the 
industry; but we also realize that the price of lumber has gone 
up enormously, and that it is protected by a tariff of $2 per 
thousand, or an equivalent of $80,000,000 on the annual pro- 
duction. That is two-fifths of the entire cost of labor. This, 
however, is an estimate on the rough lumber only; on the fin- 
ished article the tariff is higher, but the $200,000,000 cost of 
labor includes the work on the finished product. We, the 
people, practically gave away the timber when it seemed of 


is 


I can not | 


prohibitive tariff. | 
| clans so organized as to make it possible to create a dominan' 
| central power and build up a mutuality of interests with i 


the natural resources of our country, and by their use | 
it | 


tection against the climbing prices of lumber? Regard 
minerals and other natural resources, I could go on and r 
facts to show how from small beginnings innumerable fortunes, 
figuring into the millions and hundreds of millions, have | 
created; and yet these interests are still clamoring for pr 
tion and seek to make us believe that prosperity depends | 
protection. A protective tariff is all right, but a | 
hibitive tariff is all wrong, for it brings us no revenue and it is 
a burden on all the people. 

The programme for this bill is mapped out, and a rule i: 
tended to be passed to prevent the Members from taking hold 
of it constructively; therefore I shall confine the rest of 
remarks to the methods of this tariff legislation, for no M: 
ber need complain of the results if he votes for a rule that \ 
cut him off from giving constructive consideration to the bi 
I shall vote against any such rule. 

There can be no natural progress through the Members of 
this House, so long as we permit a bill to be considered in | 
way this one has been so far. No doubt the Ways and Means 
Committee, who are responsible for the introduction of this bill, 
have acted in good faith. But those of the committee who hay 
had control have been surrounded by conditions that have given 
them a different view of tariff than the Members have who |i) 
among the plain people. Those members of the Ways and 
Means Committee do not see the people who do the princi) 
work of: production, and they have not heard their testimony. 

But these same members of the Ways and Means Committee 
are the central controlling power in this tariff legislation, and 
they are backed by the House organization. Our rules ar 
adapted to give this organization almost complete control. And 
whether the bill which will be passed is good, bad, or otherwise, 
it will not be framed by the House, nor by the Republican party, 
but by the House organization, which, by adroit maneuvering. 
will line up enough Members to pass a rule which, when adopte:! 
will leave most of the power of framing the bill in the hands o! 
the Ways and Means Committee and preclude Members as we 
as the party from any part in its construction. Everything 
in this House tends toward centralization, which has been am)!y 
illustrated in the consideration of this bill. 

The strongly centralized and capitalistic interests of the 
country desire a centralized power in Congress, because it cai 
be reached with less difficulty than the House membership. !t 
is to the interest of trusts and monopolies to keep the polit 





for to achieve their ends and prevent legislation for the peop! 
all that is necessary is to reach those in control. 

The smaller individual producers who are not organized into 
compact bodies can not influence this central power here, } 
cause their individual personal interests are not of such mag 
nitude as to justify such an attempt; and yet the interests of 
these, considered in aggregate, are of vastly greater importa: 

It is to the interest of the individual toiling millions of pro 
ducers—farmers, wage-earners, small business concerns, and, | 
fact, all such interests as are not organized into trusts and co! 
trolling monopolies—to disorganize the central power here an 
to secure a condition such as will enable the people to directly 
control their Representatives. Congressmen who surrender their 





| power to a controlling central organization here, that can 1 





be made responsible to the people, are betraying the trust im 
posed upon them by their districts. 

The general debate on this bill has been held principally to 
exploit the parties and give the leaders time to get control 0! 
the Members. A careful examination of the Recorp, I think, 
will disclose that probably nine-tenths of the time has been d 
voted to either personal or party talk, without entering into 
the merits of this bill. Of course, everyone takes a pride in 
his party, but the party feeling is too strongly manifested here 
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ether Republicans or Democrats, we represent all the people 
Parties must serve government in that broad sense that they 
her from every source the best ideas and shape them to 
tical ends. No Member has a right to deprive his con 
ency of their representation on the floor of the House by 
ng into a smaller body, political or other. No Member 
d surrender his right of representation on any question 
tal importance to any organized body smaller than the 
se itself. Such surrender would be tantamount to a viola 
f the spirit of the Constitution. That, however, does not 
that a Member may not, according as his best judgment 
tes, be governed by the deliberations that have taken place 
ucuses and other meetings outside of this House; but it 
mean that he must be unshackled and free to exercise his 
judgment in the House. No political party as such has 
rity to make itself the master of the House, nor has any 


the right to form combinations for the purpose of oppos 
he will of a majority of those who were elected to rep 
their respective districts. If Members would take that 


I on there would be no party whip to lash the Members 
i iconsistent action. We would then pass a tariff bill that 


would be consistent with the wishes of the people; and I wish 
1 ve it understood that I make a distinction between the 
al bosses of a party and the people who constitute its 
and file. I repudiate the political bosses, but I do not 
repudiate the people. 
It has been frequently stated on the floor that the majority 
party, meaning the dominant political party, has the right to do 
t pleases, and that it alone is responsible for legislation, of 
( se, in its own way and at its own time. While in opposi 
t to the spirit and letter of the Constitution, those are the 
tactics which, nevertheless, have been persistently followed, and 
which also have been further extended by political parties under 
the caucus system. That practice has done more than any one 


other thing to make a select few the arbiters of national poli 


cies. And so legislation is pushed through this House under the 
whip and lash of party rule, as evidenced in the case of this 
bill. 


I maintain that it is the duty of every Member to decide, after 
careful deliberation, upon his course of action, and only from the 
necessities and requirements of his constituency and on the 
basis of what is right and consistent with the interests of the 
Nation, and to exert his influence accordingly. It will then 
devolve upon the Members generally to frame into suitable leg- 
islation the wish, not of Republicans nor of Democrats, but of 

majority of the Members of the House. When this principle 
\ll govern, no influence of wealth or of position can control 
the deliberations of the House unless a half of its Members 
consent to it. Party organizations stand out prominently with 
fiy ideas; parading them and reiterating them, they undertake 
stampede the public through them; they give expression to 
em through high-strung platforms. The voter must needs 
n keep an eye on the organization, for those having selfish 
nterests are eminently practical; they are neither concerned 
about nor are they deceived by beautiful phrases; they have an 
eye single to organization; they desire it because it is tangible 

nd can be reached; and not only do they desire organization, 
but one composed of as few as possible—the fewer the better. 

1 so they set about to effect organization within organization, 

ing on the theory that the closer the organization the more 
reachable it is. That is why they want to control the organiza 
tion of parties. legislatures, and Congress. 

Much has been said in this House about industrial and com- 
mercial combinations and comparatively little concerning com- 
binations of a political nature, and yet the latter have weaved 
network through our whole social structure. Both have 
grown up spontaneously under the law and influence of mutual 
est. Each has an automatic central power, and their evo- 
follows lines of current activity. The constitutional 
provision for the election of United States Senators by the re- 
spective state legislatures constitutes the hub of political organ- 
ization. Senators maintain their political hold to continue them- 
selves in office by using their influence to secure appointments 
for their political friends; Members of Congress perpetuate 
their political power through appointments to federal offices 
within the jurisdiction of their respective districts. Senators 
and Congressmen can and ordinarily do help one another under 
this system of federal patronage. The appointees are usually 
associated closely with state administrations, whose more promi- 
nent officials control state appointive positions. And by the 
law of mutual interest they are all bound together, constituting 
a formidable organization. ‘There is no agreement between 
them; none is necessary, for they are held together by the very 


nature of things. And all this “ pulling-together” policy of the 
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forces is clearly reflected in legislation here. True, no legislator 


is bound to tie with these interests unless he chooses; but he 
usually chooses to do so as he sees a mighty force in such a com 


bination, a force that controls the politics of States and is of 
utmost importance all along the line, not excepting the depart 
ments at Washington. That there will be concerted action with 
such recognized mutual interests between the departments, Sen- 
ate, and House, and between these and the Sta congressional 
districts, and towns, is apparent. And the s: w op tes 
everywhere. In this House there is a close po al organiza 
tion which has not been effected by any express agreem« 
the part of anyone, but which has come about a wholly nati 
ral way; the Members have concentrated the authority id 
lodged it largely with the Speaker; t Speaker has his trusted 
leaders, who most naturally are awarded the best positions and 
| given the most favorable consideration; and through a pr ss 
| of elimination, the fear of which has frightened so many Me! 
bers into line, all undesirables are excluded, and thus we hav 
what is known as the “inner organization.” 

Now, while it would be difficult to determine how far the 
fluence of this organization has fixed the terms of this bill, 3 
we do know that the bill is in the control of that power; and as 
{ shall avail myself of the privilege granted to Members by a 
resolution of the House to extend my remarks in the Reco! I 
shall touch upon the important features relating to the influ 








ences which have controlled this legislation. 

We know that the power vested in Members by the Constitu 
tion has been appropriated by the leaders of the House, and that 
through the weakness of individual Members it ha 
control of a very few; so few, in fact, that the House might be 


Ss come Into 


said to be even a smaller body than the Senate. Senators have 
retained more of their individual independence. It is a matter 
of common talk now that the Senate will frame this bill finally. 
However, this centralization of power in the House, I main- 


tain, has reached its height and must soon come to an end, and 
the next tariff bill will be framed in this House. The people will 
not much longer tolerate the present condition of affairs, acqui- 
esced in by this House, which makes possible that the body 
which was especially designed by the Constitution to represent 
the people becomes the instrument for the defeat of the very 
spirit of the Constitution. 

In the general debate we have heard considerable said about 
certain paragraphs and phrases of the political platforms, and 
that they were indorsed or rejected by the people. We can not 
pass upon the results of elections without realizing that, under 
our system, the people are not able to express their approval or 
disapproval of any particular phrase, clause, or paragraph in 
a political platform, as the platforms are not drawn by them. 
Having had no part in the framing of the platforms, in the 
recent elections they had no way of expressing at the polls what 
part suited them and what part did not; they had the mere 
choice of adopting one, and they adopted the one that, on t 
whole, seemed best suited to their peculiar interests. 


And yet it is argued that the several platforms were sub 
mitted to the people, and that they approved of this one or that 
one, as the case might be. The cry is raised, “ Thi people said 


so!” while, as a matter of fact, we do not know their sentiment. 
Now, as it is well known that the voter can not express his se 

timent on any particular clause or phrase in a platform, so 
ealled “riders” are inserted, usually for selfish purposes. In 
substantiation thereof I quote from the recent Republican 


with reasonable profit 


platform touching the tariff the phrase, “ 


added.” Was there any way for the voter to separate that 
phrase from the plank in the platform declaring in favor of a 
protective tariff—the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad? That idea which had not been intimated 
before the committee presented it, if it were taken literally, 
would amount to a declaration in favor of a tariff which would 
sustain trusts, for the Government has no authority to deter 
mine profits under our policy of government. But the people 
put a broad construction upon it, accepting the spirit of the 
plank rather than the letter. That fact notwithstanding, I have 
heard standpatters claim that the finishing touch which that 
phrase gave to the platform was a victory for them, and we 
hear that claim still on this floor in the discussion of this 

I shall now discuss the people’s relation to the passage of the 
tariff bill. The bill is now ready to go to the Senate; it will 
be returned to the House for considerati with Senate amend 
ments. The Senate leaders are apt to make practically a new 
bill out of it; but if the Members of the House, irrespective of 
party, who stand with the people and the President for a sub 
stantial revision downward, will, on its return, show their 
dependence as Representatives by voting their honest convic 
tions and without trading, they will redeem the prestige of the 
House and do honor to their respective parties. We all know 
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what the pe ple 
sire rey 


vors for any 


want in the way of tariff legislation; they de- 
isionu, without any trading to secure special fa- 
section of the country. The true Republicans and 
the true Democrats are agreed as to the general demands, and, 
though they have talked to the four winds, they have at every 
opportunity stood squarely for the eommon welfare. 

Whatever be the or demerits of the bill, it has not 
been fairly considered; it has not been prepared by the Repub- 
lican party, but by a part of the Ways and Means Committee 
and kept mostly in its control. The dominating power of that 
committee is composed of standpatters, and therefore the bill 
has been drawn by the friends of the standpat element in the 
party; and, by the way, it appears that the Democratic party 
bas its standpatters, too. 


honest 


merits 


for revision out of choice, but because public sentiment has so 
determinedly demanded revision that there was no escape 
from it. 


The events leading up to the passage of a tariff bill, in chrono- 
logical order, are about as follows: First, the shaping of public 
sentiment on the fact that the people were being taken advan- 
tage of by certain tariff-protected monopolies; second, a demand 
by the people for a revision of the tariff downward; third, the 
opposition of the standpatters to that demand, an opposition 
that was so strong that it prevented constructive tariff legisla- 
tion from being considered in the House for several years; 
fourth, the overwhelming demands of the people for revision ; 


fifth, the realization by the standpatters of the extensiveness | 
and strength of this demand and their consequent plans to revise | 


the tariff to suit themselves; sixth, the election of enough Mem- 
bers committed to tariff revision to assure of a revision by the 
people’s own representatives; seventh, the organization of the 
Hlouse by the standpatters by decoying unsuspecting Members 
into supporting the old organization; eighth, the bringing out 
from darkness on the 17th day of March of a high protective 


tariff bill; ninth, general debate in the House, which merely | 
constructive | } ; — 
| other concessions besides the above, providing for a genera! 


means talk against time, without any attempt at 
consideration of the bill; tenth, the discovery by the high-tariff 
leaders during the course of the debate that they could not pass 
the bill without further trading; eleventh, the calling in by these 
leaders of their lobby and consequent decoying of enough Mem- 
bers to pass a rule that would prevent any material reduction 
in the tariff; twelfth, the introduction and passage of the fol- 
lowing rule: 

That immediately upon the adoption hereof general debate on H. R. 
1438, “A Dill 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” shall 
closed, and the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
Hiouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of said bill for 


amendment under the five-minute rule; but committee amendments to 
any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, and also preference 


shall be given to amendments to paragraphs 196, 197, 708 (lumber), 
5S1, 4474 (hides), 227 (barley), and 228 (barley malt). 
That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit: Strike 


out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph, No. 364, the following: 
“Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


That said specified amendments shall take precedence of committee 
amendments. 
That consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until 


not later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o’clock p. m., at which 
time the said bill, with all the amendments that shall have been recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
shall be reported to the House, and the previous question shall then 
be considered as ordered on said amendments and said bill to its engross- 
ment, third reading, and final passage. 

{ separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole, and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 


That the daily hour of meeting hereafter shall be 12 o'clock noon. 


And, thirteenth, the passage of the bill under the above rule. 

Just a word on how the rule was passed: The Members of 
the House in general are honest and desire to secure the best 
results; but many of the Members do not realize the impor- 
tance of the House being in control. of its own actions, and so 
were decoved by promises of reward in the nature of conces- 
sions for their districts if they would give their votes. Fortu- 
nately, many have had their eyes opened since and now see 
their mistake. Nevertheless, while we were tied by the gag 
rule that was passed, we can yet revise the bill in the interest 
of the general public when it comes back from the Senate if we 
all stand by our convictions. No Member who stands with his 
party or the people can consistently trade off his vote to favor 
the special interests because of promises of local concessions; 
a Member who does so sacrifices his own honor, his party, and 
the people, and is unfitted to represent his district, for the peo- 
ple favor what is consistent with the general welfare, as that 
will secure the best results generally. 

Now, what did the Members do by voting for that rule? 
Their acts in practical effect mean that, so far as pertains to 
this House, the election of 1908 was to no purpose and might as 
well never have been held. When the House convened the 


The committee have not drawn a bill | 


to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the | 
he | 
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Members elected the old Speaker, contrary to the express wis! 
of the country. And, touching that gentleman, he is consist: 
with his avowed principles. It was known where he stood « 
the tariff, for he is a man who expresses his views and wish: 
and he had shown beyond a shadow of doubt that he was 
stand-patter on the tariff question. When, therefore, the Me: 
bers reelected him Speaker and neglected to modify his politi: 
power relating to the manner of committee appointments they 
violated the obligations which the election of 1908 impos 
upon them, namely, to secure tariff revision such as the pub 
demanded. 

They knew that the Speaker would appoint his old Ways anid 
Means Committee, and that the Members who were sent lx 
would never be given an opportunity to revise the tariff as 
should be revised. The Speaker did not violate any trust 
betray his constituency, for he came out in the open, as 
always does, and declared what he stood for; and I admire h 
for it as well as I admire his consistency. But those very facis 
made it impossible for me to vote for him under any circu 
stances, as the things he stood for were the things the peo) 
did not want. I know, as we all should know, that he will fis 
to the last ditch to get his way; and the weakness of the Me: 
bers was portrayed on the fioor of this House when the last 
rule was introduced by the Rules Committee, a rule brought in 
at the instance of the interests that favor a tariff, not a reve 
nue tariff nor a protective tariff, but a tariff which in many of 
its provisions is prohibitive, though in some respects better than 
our present law. 

Just realize the situation. This House has been kept at gen 
eral debate long enough to enable the Ways and Means Com- 
inittee to trade, dicker, and barter till ft could pass the rule, 
and the trading, dickering, and bartering have found more or 
less expression in the bill. The House permitted itself to vote 
on free tea and coffee; the committee knew the House stood 
for those things, and that they could hardly hope to pass the 
bill otherwise. The “ insurgents ” have forced into the bill some 


1 


| 


vote on other articles; and had they stood solidly together, they 
could have secured a vote on any provision that the Members 
desired to change. 

I desire to point out some of the evidences of bad faith that 
are a matter of record. Everybody knows that in general de 
bate no constructive action can be taken. The Ways and Means 
Committee were willing to give Members all the time for gen 
eral debate desired, seeking to tire them in that way, as noth- 
ing could be done during its progress. Accordingly, at the in 
stance of the committee, we met at 10 o’clock a. m., continuing 
for eight hours, and began again at 8 o’clock p. m., continuing 
till 11 p. m., and when that hour arrived the clock was regular] 
turned back, extending the sessions far into the night. All this 
wis to no purpose except to encumber the Recorp with speeches, 


| of which this, in part, is an example. 


Now, at the close of general debate, observe the cunning of 
the committee: The time of meeting was changed to 12 o'clock 
noon, cutting off two hours in the morning, and the time for 
adjournment was fixed to 5 p. m., as a general rule, dispensing 
with the evening sessions. These short daily sessions shortened 
the time for constructive work on the bill, and, by the terius 
of the rule, we were required to vote on the bill not later than 
Friday, April 9, at 3 o’clock p. m. That shows what the man 
agement of the Ways and Means Committee can accomplish by 
the way of preventing Members from any constructive work on 
this bill. If you will analyze the stituation and ask yourself 
the question how near the voter of 1908 came to framing 
a tariff bill through his Representative, you will find that he 
came nearest to that point at the organization of the House on 
Mareh 15. On that day, the voters might have had a voice 
through their Representatives in the framing of the bill, but 
in the reelection of the old Speaker and in leaving with him 
the appointment of a Ways and Means Committee, the Rep 
resentatives delegated their power and deprived the voters 
of the last election of their voice on this floor in the con 
struction of this bill, for these had no representation on that 
comnittee. 

But despite this failure, there was still a chance for doing 
something on the floor of the House until the gag rule was 
adopted, limiting the time for consideration to Friday, the 9th 
of April; that limitation enabled the standpatters to consume 
the larger part of the short daily sessions by indulging in 
technicalities and dilatory proceedings, as you will find by 
consulting the Recorp from the 6th to the 9th of April, inclusive. 
You will also find, by consulting the Recorp for the same days, 
that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee stated 
that there was an agreement between the members of his com- 
mittee to stand together on the bill; and on each of these days 
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or more of these members rose and pleaded that no change be | 
us the Ways and Means Committee had prepared the bill | 
inseparable whole, and that to change it at all would | 
nt to making it inconsistent in parts, and that notwith- 
ling that it provides for an issue of $250,000,000 of certifi- 
s to meet any deficiency which might occur. 
vy, I would suppose that there will be no more gag rules | 
ed to deprive Members of their freedom of action on this bill, 
| that when it is returned from the Senate we will again have 
portunity to amend it. Whether the Members in the mean- 
vill take fresh courage, I do not know, but I appeal to you | 
to be persuaded to submit to gag rules in the wind up. 
\ | our armies have been on the field of battle fighting for | 
cht, they have not wavered under any ccnditions, nor have 
been frightened into making compromises by any hurry-up 


| believe the President is right in demanding speedy action, 
ch he demanded that in a broad sense; but the hurry-up 
which is raised in this House is of a different sort, for in 
general debate there was nlo evidence of any hurry, though 
time was used to no purpose; but when we have reached 
dangerous ground for the special interests we are asked to 
hurry on. I believe in the hurry-up policy, so far as practi- 
le; for the country is holding aloof from activity, awaiting 
readjustment, so that it may know what it shall do. But what 
we now do will be hard to undo should it be necessary, and 
thus it is of the greatest importance for future production that 
we act wisely rather than hurriedly. 
‘To future production attaches the greatest importance. It is 
of even greater importance than the wealth of to-day, for this 


s a mere bagatelle compared with the wealth that the people 
possess potentially. We are too much prejudiced in the belief 
that the things that are are right, and, assuming that, use 
that as our premise. We are in the habit 6f measuring success 
by the results of periods, while we should instead analyze the 


conditions which have made possible our success, to determine 
whether we have succeeded as well as we should have done; 
we should have no sympathy with the good-enough policy. At 
times we have reactions because progress has been too rapid, | 
but yet progress is always due us. 

Continued practices create conditions that make it imprac- 
ticable to correct the things that have started wrong. It is 
striking to observe how brave we are physically and what cow- 
ards we are commercially. In disputes between nations na- 
tional pride has often brought on wars over trivial questions; 
the untold misery, the hardships, the immense pecuniary losses, 
and even defeat itself—all are claimed to be justifiable on 
the ground that one must maintain his national pride. People 
rush to arms with an enthusiasm that knows no bounds nor 
fear 

But a people may have commercial questions of infinitely 


greater importance to adjust, but because of the fear of a tempo- | 


rary reaction commercially they go about to accomplish such 
n adjustment with faltering step, fear, and trembling. In 
the one instance, they are willing to give their lives, their treas- 


ures, and saddle on future generations bonded indebtedness to | 


accomplish their purpose; while in the other they waver, like 
cowards, in fear of a temporary inconvenience. Commercially 


we bluff ourselves; it is wise to be cautious, but we should not 
permit ourselves to be bluffed. And so we can not afford to 
llow ourselves to be bluffed by the stand-pat element in 
this House into hurrying up with this bill to the extent 


that we defeat the very object for which the extra session was | 


cn led. 

I have voted for this bill as now amended simply because in 
some respects it is better than when first introduced and better 
than the present law. It has revised some schedules downward. 
It has removed the tariff on petroleum and its products; placed 
coffee and tea on the free list; revised the iron and steel sched 
ule and made some changes on other items; so that, on the 
whole, the bill is an improvement; but I might enumerate some 
outrageous provisions, like the tariff on hosiery, gloves, shoes, 
and on several others. The tariff on these items reminds me of 
the following poem : 

Fence our European rivals out, 
Keep the duty steep, 

Save our honest workingman 
From foreign labor cheap. 


Build a tall old tariff wall, 
Thus produce a dearth, 

And make the honest workman 
Twice what things are worth. 


When his cheek thin with 
And thinner his calf, 
Fill his place with an immigrant, 

Who'll do his work for half. 


pay 
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| stantial relief to the consuming public and is in any mater 


I hope that when the bill comes back from the Senate WW 
have these objectionable schedules removed; id if not f ) 
remedied, I hope the question will be again opened u ‘ 
for the bill as passed by this House does not, i road 
redeem the pledge of the majority Members to revise the tarifl 

| downward, and I for one shall keep up the fig] r the @ 
ment of a better bill. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, for nearly or quite five years 
past at least one issue upon which the people of a great part of 
the United States have been almost unanimous has been the re 
vision of the tariff—a downward revision, and one t would 
relieve the country and the consumer from the many burdens 
under which they suffer by reason of the exactions of the Dingley 
law. Whatever the advocates of that 1 sure might have 
said for it during the early days of its existence, a condition of 
affairs has arisen, fostered and brought about by its terms l 
operation, which convinced the great mass of thinking p 
of the United States that a change from existing rates and a 
reduction of duties along most of the schedules was iperative 
For years the Democratic party has gone, in each biennial ek 
tion, to the people with this contention and for nearly, if not 
quite, four years past a large proportion of the Republi 
have joined in that demand. The need was so apparent and 
the cry of the people so insistent that both political parties in 
their platforms in the last presidential election declared in no 
uncertain terms for a downward and beneficial revision, and 
the Republican candidate for President on almost every stump 
from which he addressed the American voter pledged himself 
and his party to a fair, honest, and beneficial revision of the 
tariff. So insistent and universal was this demand, and so 
thoroughly was the Republican party committed by its platform 
| and utterances to respond to it, that it was declared immediately 
after the national election in November last that a special ses 


sion of Congress would be called as soon as possible after the 
incoming administration should take charge for 
of revising the tariff and correcting the inequities and 
ities that confessedly existed under the Dingley bill. 
Even before the last of the Sixtieth con- 
vened the Committee on Ways and Means was called together 
for the purpose of considering the tariff, and elaborate hearings 
were had not only during vacation but that committee 
and labored during the greater part of the last session. The 
promise to the public was that a bill would be reported which 
would correct inequalities and fairly and equitably distribute 
the burdens of taxation. The bill now under consideration i 
the result of Republican councils and judgment on that ques 
tion, and the matter for Congress to determine not only 
whether it fairly and honestly redeems the pledges made in the 
platform and on the stump but also whether it affords any sub 


the sole purpose 


inequal 


Session Congress 


sat 
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is 


il 
respect better than the old law. 

In the consideration of this matter a few observations upon 
the nature of tariff measures and upon the lines on which tariff 
bills ought to be framed and taxes imposed will not be inoppo1 
tune. As has been said more than once in the course of this, 
and for that matter of every other debate upon the tari 


~ 


‘ 
fl 


tion, the tariff is primarily a tax. It can not be regarded fairly 
or properly in any other light, and while the majority in this 
| body still contend that protection is as legitimate an object in 
tariff legislation as the raising of revenue, it can not be denied 


nor can our Republican friends escape the proposition, that the 
initial and basic authority to lay a tariff and impose dut 
upon imports is the authority and right of taxation. Those of 


ies 


us who sit on this side of the Chamber and adhere to the Demo 
cratic faith believe now, as we have always believed, that the 
object of taxation, whether by duty on imports or otherwise, 


should be the raising of revenue; and while it has always been 
conceded that by the imposition of tariff duties even for 

purposes of revenue there must result, necessarily and by tl 
very operation of the impost, a certain measure of prot: , 
we do not lose sight of the fact that such protection as inevita- 
bly ensues from any tariff measure should be incidental 


the 


oe 


main purpose of raising revenue and not its primary object, as 
|} contended by the Republicans, for the purpose of protection. 

It may be stated, therefore, that there are two conflicting 
| theories as to legislation of this character—the Democratic 
| idea of a tariff fairly and equitably distributed over all re 
| enne-producing possibilities, so as to equally distribute the 
| burdens of government, and permit, so far as possible, an 
| equal share in such benefits as may result from the protes 
| tion which is unavoidably furnished to those commodities and 
| manufactures on which duties are laid; id the other, the 
Republican idea, that the tariff should be levied primarily for 
| the purpose of protecting certain favored industries selected 
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for that purpose from the great mass of the business of the 
country, raising so much revenue by means of such a tariff as 
may be convenient or possible. I do not know whether our 
Republican friends will seriously controvert the accuracy of 
this statement of their position. Be that as it may, it appears 
to my mind that if any confirmation of its correctness is needed, 
it will be found in a perusal of the provisions of this bill. 
Il’ramed under the guise of producing revenue, it is confessedly 
insufficient to accomplish that purpose, and its provisions seek 
to supplement what is practically a confessed inability on the 
part of the bill to raise enough money to support the Govern- 
ment in the near future by providing for the issuance of bonds, 
and that, too, after articles have been restored to the dutiable 
list which are prime necessities of life, and which for years 
have been admitted, with the assent and approval .of all the 
people, free of duty. 

Whatever may be said in favor of either system of tariff 
and whether the law should be framed for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, with such incidental protection as necessarily and 
inevitably ensues, or whether it be framed, as this is, avowedly, 
to afford high protection, it will be admitted that it is at least 
a system of taxation, and, like every other system, is unjust, 
odious, discriminating, and un-American if the burdens of taxa- 
tion are not equally distributed over the whole country, and, as 
far as possible, upon all the people of the land. In the remarks 
which I shall make on this subject I want to stress ‘and keep 
that point continually before the House, because it is to the 
inequities of this bill and its flagrant omission or refusal to 
fairly distribute the burdens and benefits of taxation that I 
shall principally address myself. Viewing the tariff, as I must 
do, as a tax, it necessarily follows, to my mind, that the fair 
and proper way to levy it is to distribute it as broadly as possi- 
ble over all the articles and commodities produced in this coun- 
try, that the basis of taxation may be made as broad as 
possible and may cover aS much ground as may be with the 
largest possible returns. 

Whenever the dutiable list is curtailed by taking from it any 
fair revenue-producing article, an inequality of taxation neces- 
sarily and immediately results and operates in a twofold meas- 
ure against those interested in that particular commodity. To 
illustrate: Every time an article fairly the subject of revenue 
and not such a prime necessity of life as would demand impera- 
tively that it go upon the free list, or which should not, by 
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reason of other conditions, be taken off the dutiable schedule, 


is put on the free list, the basis upon which revenue is laid 
and the number of things which can be subjected to taxation 
is thereby reduced. The amount of revenue to be raised being 
the same, it necessarily results that the revenue lost by taking 
the article or articles from the dutiable list must be raised upon 
those remaining thereon, resulting, of course, in an increased 
rate of duty and taxation on those articles which remain, and, 
us stated, is a double injustice to those who are not interested 
therein. It cuts going and coming, for it not only deprives the 
producer of that article of his fair right to stand upon an equal 
footing as to benefits to be received with every other man in 
the land, but it increases the amount which he is required to 
pay upon everything else by reason of the increased rate of duty 
and the increased revenue that must be raised on the remain- 
ing articles, 

Let me make myself clear. I do not believe in the protective- 
tariff system and can never be made a convert to that belief, 
but I recognize the fact that wherever a duty is laid some bene- 
fit by protection must result in favor of those who produce the 
article that is made the subject of the duty. I believe that 
those resulting benefits, resulting necessarily and inevitably 
from the system of taxation to which this country is committed, 
are as much the property of all the people as the right to be 
fairly taxed. 
posts out of which the money for which the support of gov- 
ernment is to be raised upon a few articles, thereby increasing 
the taxes of all the people except those interested in the pro- 
duction of the favored commodity, as it is to bring about an 
inequality of taxation in any other way, and I believe that those 
incidental and resulting benefits, which can never be avoided 
in the imposition of any tariff law, should be distributed upon 
the same basis of equity that requires that no man should be 
charged ratably more than any other. 

Holding, as I do, these views, and coming from a district, 
State, and section which has, in my judgment, been grossly dis- 
criminated against by this measure, I desire to discuss for a 
few brief moments what appear to my mind the inequalities 
and iniquities of this bill. My State produces for market cot- 
ton and its products—seed, oil, cake, and so forth—and lumber, 
with the other forest products, turpentine and rosin. All of 
these articles are by this measure placed upon the free list with 
the single exception of lumber, and on that commodity the duty 
is cut in half. Notice has been served on us that a motion will 
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| bushel, barley at 15, wheat at 





| considerable duties. 


I believe that it is as improper to levy the im- | 


| into this country from any other which imposes an export tax 
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be made and pressed to put it on the free list, and I may fai) 
deal with the question as if that motion was pending. Und.» 
the Dingley bill, cotton-seed oil was a dutiable product. TT) 
bill places it upon the free list. Under that law lumber w:,. 
dutiable at the rate of $2 a thousand, with some addition 
schedules for manufacture. During the year 1906 that eo) 
modity produced upward of $3,000,000 revenue, and had be 
steadily growing for some years before. Without discussing «| 
any great length the steel, iron, and other metal schedules, aii 
the manufactures of these metals, it is well to call attention {5 
the treatment which this bill accords the farm products of othe: 
sections of the United States. Oats is dutiable at 15 cents 4 
25, hay at $4 a ton, mules ani 








25, 
horses at from $30 per head up, hogs at $1.50 a head, live stock at 
274 per cent ad valorem, sheep at from $1.50 to $1.75 per head, 
meat of various kinds at figures ranging from 14 to 4 cents per 
pound. All dairy products are taken care of, and even eggs, ¢:1! 
bages, and all other sorts of garden truck, by a duty which is : 
most if not absolutely, prohibitive. All animals other than those 
above mentioned at 20 per cent; tobacco at 104 per cent. Sugar 
and rice have both had their day in court and a favorable judg- 
ment rendered. Marble, building stone, and the products of a 
quarries which come into competition with lumber still carry 
Besides these the cotton planter is fu 
ther taxed by a duty of over 20 per cent on bagging and ove: 
11 per cent ad valorem on ties, both of which duties together 
raise less than $140,000 revenue and are prohibitive, as all ba: 
ging and ties imported are by the trust which manufactures 
and controls these articles. By the retention of the old jok: 
in the oil schedule, the Standard Oil trust is still permitted to 
charge the people of this country sums considerably in excess of 
what they sell their oil abroad for, and the breakfast table o! 
every man, high or low, rich or poor, from one end of the 
country to the other, is completely taxed by restoring coff 
and tea which have long, in response to a popular, nay un 
versal, demand, been free; which are relied upon to supply wha 
would otherwise be the grossly inadequate revenue which 
best it may be hoped this bill will produce. 

Of course it will be said in reply that coffee is on the free 
list: but how is it free? In the same way that oil is. A coun 
tervailing duty is to be levied upon all oil and coffee coming 











upon either of these articles. Of course everyone knows thu: 
the only other country producing oil for export is Russia, and 
that it imposes an export tax as a part of its revenue systeni 
upon all oil exported. We could not import oil from any plac 
other than Russia if we desired, and the Treasury Department 
as was shown by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] i! 
an admirable and learned speech which he made during tli 
first session of the Sixtieth Congress, has supplied by constru 
tion whatever might be lacking in the law to fasten this duty upo! 
the people by holding that if the oil originally came from Russi: 
it was still subject to a duty, though it may have been actual!) 
imported from another country to which it had been first sold 

Brazil, from whom we get a large proportion, indeed muc! 
the largest proportion of the coffee that is consumed in thi: 
country and by far the greater part of the lower or cheape! 
grades of coffee that are used by the poorer and middle classes 
imposes and has imposed for years an export duty, which wi!! 
result, of course, in the imposition of a countervailing duty 
here. And more than this, those who are best informed as t 
the coffee trade say without hesitation that the operation o! 
this provision in the Payne bill will be to raise the price to th 
consumer immediately upon its passage without raising or 
yielding to the Government for some years to come any revere 
whatever worthy of notice or consideration. In a conversation 
a very short time ago with one of the leading coffee importers 





| of the South, he advised me that the general impression in th 


coffee trade was that the provision would absolutely fail to 
produce any revenue for two or more years, because the recent! 
large importations of coffee and the large engagements made 
for delivery before the Payne bill could take effect would supp!y 
this country for at least that time. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the tariff on lumber, | 
may be pardoned for referring again to the proposition with 
reference to taxation, which in my judgment is fundamenta! 
and axiomatic, namely, equality and equity—the fair distribu 
tion of burdens. I can not conceive that any argument 
necessary to impress anyone, much less this body, with the 
soundness of the position that it is manifestly unfair and inequi 
table to tax a particular industry upon everything that enters 
into it at high and oppressive rates and at the same time to 
take from it the prop which is absolutely necessary, as demon 
strated by the experience of the past, to enable that industry 
to meet and bear the burdens which are thus placed upon it. 
If we on this side of the House could have our way as to the 
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ing of a tariff bill and could frame one based on our ideas 
along the lines of a tariff for revenue distributing the 
tion as broadly as possible, and consistently with a due 
rd to the rights and interests of all people in the land, the 
ber people would be more than satisfied with the provisions 
his bill. Indeed, I think it highly probable, and the lumber- 


Of course it is essential to this argument and to the sound 
ness of my position, that I should demonstrate that the condi 
tions under which they operate, even with these burdens, are 
such that they can not be fairly expected to live and do busi- 
ness if they are penalized to the extent that is proposed. My 
familiarity with the lumber business is confined practically to 

of my section, I believe, join in that belief, that if a bill | my own section. I know in a general way a good deal of the 
d be framed along those lines they would be able to sub- | conditions under which they do business and against which 
and do business upon even a smaller rate of duty. It is | they strive. In the first place, the cost of making lumber has 
inequality of the situation, the inequity and injustice of | steadily increased for the last ten years. The average of the 
ig them to the limit of endurance and then cutting their | laborer and the price of his labor have risen, and his average 
shield in two, against which they protest. The lumber | of living has advanced commensurately with the increase of his 
stry is one of the largest and most important in the United |} wage. More than this, the price of agricultural and farm prod 
States. Those engaged in it are of all classes of financial and | ucts, of live stock, mules, horses, and the like, of which the 
strial importance. It is in its nature an industry which lumber industry is one of the greatest consumers in this coun 
iot be aggregated or controlled in the hands of a few. The | try, has also advanced greatly within the time indicated, and 
rt of the lumber cut of the United States for the year 1907, | the actual cost of doing business to them has been vastly in 
led by the Department of Agriculture, is interesting on | creased. There has been no advance in the price of lumber 

s point. Table 36, page 41, of that report shows that there | commensurate with this increase in cost of operation. The 

eat that time 26,934 mills. Of this number largely more than | price of stumpage, among other things, has greatly enhanced, 

namely, 15,168, cut from 50,000 to 500,000 feet of lumber | and while there are a very few fortunate cperators and far 

‘ iperannum. In other words, of the total number of mills en- | seeing men in my district, as I assume there are elsewhere, 

vaged in that business, about three-fifths of them cut amounts | who years ago cast ahead and provided themselves with stump 
of timber varying from a little over 4,000 to a little over 40,000 | age at low prices, the vast bulk of the stumpage in my district 

feet per month. This, allowing an average of twenty-four work- | and I believe that it contains more standing yellow pine than 

» days to the month, a very large if not an impossible propor- | any other similar area in the United States—has changed hands 
tion in the lumber business, would give a daily capacity of these | within the last ten years at prices ranging up to as high as 

ls varying from 1,500 to 15,000 feet. By far the larger | $5 per thousand feet. A very few have saved themselves as 
cent of them are the smaller ones, and an average struck | against this advance, but the vast majority of operators, not only 
half between the two extremes, or about 8,000 feet per day, | as to number but as to acreage and amount of timber and amount 
would be considerably in excess of the true computation of | of cut, have paid for their raw material prices approximating 
their average capacity. Four thousand eight hundred and thirty | the present values. It is true that, on the other side of the 
l s cut from 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet per annum; 5,279 from | balance, it may be said that lumber has advanced, and it has, 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000; 813 from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000; 652 | but there has been no such advance as would offset the vastly 
from 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 ; 161 from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000; | increased cost of operation. 
oo from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 ; and 2 over 100,000,000. This lumber, and I speak, of course, only of the product with 
these figures, which are unquestionably correct, I cite for | which I am familiar—that of my section—must of course be 
the purpose of showing that by far the larger part of the lum- | marketed away from home. It has been estimated that the 
ber business done in the United States is done by the small | state of Mississippi uses yearly about one day's cut of her 
operator with the little roadside mill, and that they are the] mills. The rest is sold either abroad or in the States of the 
who will be most affected by this inequality. Middle West. Practically all that is sold in the United States 

Chere is no industry with which I am familiar which is taxed | goes into what is known in shipping circles as the “ centrat 
to a higher degree. Everything that enters into their plant, | traffic territory,’ namely, that part of the United States lying 
their logging operations, and, indeed, that is used from the time | north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi, and west of a 
the tree is felled in the woods until it is placed on the cars or | line drawn from Buffalo to Pittsburg. It is a mistake to as 
vessel for shipment, is the subject of taxation to a greater or | sume that any more than a negligible quantity of our cut finds 
less extent—usually greater. The following figures upon some | a market either in the East or in Canada. It is true that we 
of the articles used by them will show the extent to which they | have connection by water through the Gulf of Mexico and into 

re burdened. A comparison of the figures here given and car- | the Atlantic and thence to the cities of the eastern seaboard, 
ried by the Payne bill with those of the Dingley Act will show | but those markets, as well as the Canadian markets that can 
that in the instances in which reductions have been made on | be reached in that way and through the St. Lawrence River, 
these articles they are, comparatively speaking, trifling, and | are so much closer to the mills in Georgia and on the seaboard 
neither individually nor in the aggregate commensurate with | of the Carolinas that the differentials in freight and the cheaper 








the amount of the reduction of the duty on their product: transportation, both by rail and water, have driven us out of 
m ' e those markets, except as to a very small quantity of very high 
Engines, stationary__..____~_- si iil allslini ctl anes a , ee oe : , . 
Engines, locomotives..__._. ; ___--.---.. 30 per cent. grade lumber, mostly flooring, requiring the highest grades of 
oilers . dance * Pes longleaf pine, of which a small quantity is still sold in New 
eta in general not otherwise specified____.-_-_ 30 per cent. York and Boston. That part of our lumber that goes abroad is 
Cireular____ 20 per cent shipped to the Gulf seaboard and sent by water chiefly to South 
Crosseut Sisaiabeediheailenaaan ..... 5 cents per foot. America, Germany, France, and to some extent to South Africa 
rae Sane pane aa-------------~------- 6 cents per foot. These shipments also constitute comparatively a very small 
andsaws ¢ a ee ee eee .. 20 per ce 4 . : : ’ 
ce nen So onuke oer foot. | part of our cut and comprise only the highest grades of prime 
Pit saws a a | heart pine, free from blemishes of any character, which are 


SOUS CU ilidiacetintc cn mceinnan ----------- 5 cents per pound | sought because of the hardness and tensile strength of the wood 


oe aan. cent | The amount of such lumber that can be obtained in the cut of 


All, not specially mentioned____.-------------- 25 per cent. a mill has been variously estimated and depends largely upon 
Belting : the character of the timber that is being operated. It runs 
Rubber__. iithidantaaiidiiatampecieaitaeaniia, a ae 


anywhere from 10 to 25 and in rare instances, perhaps, as high 
as 30 per cent of the merchantable part of the tree. Besides 
the fact, that there are other grades of high-class lumber, as 


Cotton or other fiber ee 
Leather belts, ready for use siisdatailestinie 
Leather for belts, not ready for use___~-~~- 


_.. 530 per cent. 
-—--=. o0 per cent. 
ae 5 per cent 


"} | : — ae ieee well as the great amount of the cut, which must and do seek a 
Chains zc . . ’ : aia : : ; : ; 
‘ aie ae Sale Saale ctrniese instante is nema itneiiaina di .% but never less | market in the United States, and the market for the whole of 

ae , “ae < per cent | Mississippi and parts of Alabama and Louisiana is the territory 

, x ad vaiorem thie ave scribe The freig is | or te wints 
i mall Tipe cet a ne 30 per cent, a cent | Which I have described. The freight on this lumber to points 


per pound added | within the area given varies from $6 to $10 per thousand and 


Steel rail ils. fish pl t 3 if worked. : upward. The average is estimated as being from $8 to $8.50 
steel railway rails, fish plates, bars, etc......-.--- ~~. r cent per pound. in Chaeeuhe a : ae in on waist . etiti 
Piping, wrought iron or steel.____.__.............- 30 per cent. rhe Canadian lumber with which this comes into competition 


Harness for horses___________ SS eek EC a _. 35 per cent. ean be sent from the Georgian Bay territory in Canada to the 
llorseshoes lapel wrasse eneapadon Sap artisanal . & cent per pound. Lake ports within this territory at an average of about $1.75 
liorseshoe nails : 


ettdicndaindiivindindén Re Gene Ree DONE. 


Nails___. per thousand, and into the interior points in that territory at 


\ musewibine tities Gn ee Pee . 

Screws, according to length_._.............__.___. 24 cents, 4 cents, | an average of about $4 per thousand. It will therefore be seen 
6 cents, and 8/ that, at best, the Canadian has $4 advantage of us in freight, 
cents per pound. | , aa . aka mnt ae » ~. RES e7 : 

Iron or steel wire cables... .. a 40 per cent. ia as to the Lake points has between $6 and $7. It would 

ODI, I oc ee 2 cents per pound. | seem that a mere statement of this difference in freight would 
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demonstrate beyond controversy the great disadvantage under 
which we labor, and which would be increased past the point 
of business endurance if lumber were to be put on the free 
list. 

In addition to all this, it must be remembered that the 
price of lumber has declined very appreciably within the last 
two years. Without having the actual figures before me, I 
know that I am well within the facts when I state that there 
has been a decrease in price to the manufacturer on an average 
of at least $4 a thousand on his cut. I have heard this state- 
ment met with the reply that the price of lumber has not been 
reduced to the consumer—which may be and probably is true— 
but the fact remains, notwithstanding, that, if this be true, the 
difference has gone elsewhere than into the manufacturer’s 
hands. Whatever the retailer may have done, whatever hé may 
have been able to accomplish by way of agreement or otherwise 
to maintain his prices, there has been no such maintenance of 
prices to the man who makes the lumber. He has suffered to 
the extent that I have just indicated. In the depression that 
existed during the late panic I went from one end of my dis- 
trict to the other. Fully 80 per cent in number and 70 per 
cent in capacity of the mills of that district were closed and 


remained closed for months, because it was impossible to 
operate them under the existing conditions, and a condition 


of general 
behold. 

Yellow pine was at its best, perhaps, about two years ago 
or a little less. Since that time, by reason of the decrease in 
price and an almost unprecedented, certainly an entirely unex- 
pected and disastrous, falling off in demand, three of the largest 
and most important concerns in my district have been forced 
into the hands of a receiver, and their assets, sufficient under 
the prices that prevailed then to have discharged all their lia- 
bilities and left each of them a comfortable fortune, are now 
being administered in court or by trustees for the benefit of 
their creditors, with a practical certainty that their debts will 
not all be paid. These mills that I refer to are not small or 
middle-sized plants, but great institutions—with a few excep- 
tions, perhaps, the largest in my district—at least one of which 
had acquired its stumpage holdings at very favorable, if not 
low, prices. 

I have always regarded the present duty on lumber as de- 
fensible as a revenue duty. Ever since 1899 the imports of 
lumber and other forest products have been steadily on the in- 
crease. Immediately following the enactment of the Dingley 
law there was a temporary cessation and considerable falling 
off of lumber imports; but beginning with the year 1900, im- 
portations were stimulated and have increased steadily since. 
[ have caused to be prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor some figures showing the amount of lumber and 
Shingles imported into the United States from the British- 
American possessions, which I shall place in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, and to which I direct attention. The 
estimated ad valorem upon the imports from this territory 
was, based upon prices in 1908, 10.70 per cent. Can it be said 
that a duty which is less than 11 per cent ad valorem and which 
yielded a revenue of $3,650,000 is not a revenue duty? [Ap- 
plause.] Can it be said that such a duty is not justified either 
by the imposts and burdens that are laid upon the business or 
by the amount of money which it yields for the support of the 
Government as well? [Applause.] Certainly, when both propo- 
sitions are considered, it can not be contended that the duty on 
lumber is either protective or prohibitory, or that the revenue 
which it produces is so small and unimportant in amount as 
to be lightly considered when determining how we should raise 
governmental expenses. This bill cuts the duty in half, making 
an ad valorem duty of 54 per cent, certainly a revenue duty; 
and yet it is proposed to destroy even that. [Applause.] 

Just at this point I am interrupted by a friend, who advises 
me that he has looked the matter up and that the late Senator 
George, one of the greatest constructive statesmen that the 
South has contributed to national affairs since the war, as 
sturdy an advocate of a Democratic tariff as ever lived, and as 
true a friend of the people as ever spoke either in council cham- 
ber or on the hustings, advocated and voted for a tariff on lum- 
ber on practically the grounds that I now take. I thank him 
for the suggestion. 

I have also caused to be prepared from authentic sources 


demoralization and depression existed pitiable to 


some very careful tables showing the importation by years of 
all lumber from 1895 to 1907, inclusive, which bear out and es- 
tablish conclusively my contention that this duty is not only a 
revenue producer, but is entirely reasonable and just. 
“Ah, but,” it is said, “we send lumber to Canada.” 
do. 


So we 


In 1906 we soid them something like $7,000,000 and bought 
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from them over $17,000,000. 


In 1907 we sold them less than 


$10,000,000 and bought from them nearly $19,000,000. [py 
1908 we sold them not quite $10,000,000 and bought fr. 

them nearly $19,000,000. The fact that we sold the: 
any lumber at all is easily explicable when one understand 
| that they are compelled to purchase a limited amount o{ 





2 
ee 


high-grade pine of great tensile strength for uses that they 
have no lumber available that will fill. They have 
us no such lumber, but, on the contrary, the whole of thei: 
exports have been of the character of stuff that comes direct}, 
into competition with the bulk of ours. A duty which enab| 
us to buy from a foreign country more than twice as much o! 
a given material as we sell to them can not be said to be eitlhy 
protective or prohibitory. Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
advocating a protective tariff on lumber or anything else. | 
am simply dealing with business conditions to make good t! 
statement made by me in the outset of my remarks on lumber 
that this industry could not live with the taxes, discrimi: 
tions, and burdens imposed upon it unless it was made one of t 
articles upon which a duty for revenue should be levied. Take 
off the unjust and discriminatory burdens that you have plac 
upon the people who are engaged in it. Give them an oppo 
tunity to buy what they need, what they consume, and what 
they use in their business in a free market, and they will 
ready and able to meet competition from all sources. But wh 
selecting subjects upon which duties are to be levied, it is mm) 
duty to protest, and I do protest, in behalf of my people against 
that class of discrimination which would force them to buy in ; 


SO 


| protected market and sell in a free one. 


The whole question is involved in and solved by the doctrine 
that I have tried to make the central idea of this speech—fair 
ness and equality of treatment. I am unalterably opposed 
to protection; and if my idea could be crystallized into law, we 
would have a bill framed purely along revenue lines, having, of 
course, due regard to existing business conditions. If a bill 
along these lines were presented, the duty might well be lowered 
considerably below the point proposed in this bill; but no such 
bill as that is offered us. We are told that protection is the 
cornerstone of this law, and even if we were not told so we 
could not read it without knowing it. You have proclaimed 
that this measure is intended to further vitalize and keep 
force the Republican principle of protecting and hothousing ¢ 
tain industries at the expense of others. My protest against it 
is a double one—a protest against the principle of protection 
and a protest against the unfairness of not treating all in 
dustries alike. 

You have taxed my people on everything they use to tl 
last degree that it will stand. You have followed a maxim 
that I have heard uttered in certain circles of putting on al! 
that the traffic will bear, and in many instances more. You 
have discriminated against every product of my State and sec 
tion. You have placed upon us all of the burdens, and now | 
am expected, because I am a Democrat, because I am 
posed to the principle of protection and believe in a tariff for 
revenue, to illustrate that abstract idea by voting to put lum- 
ber on the free list and destroy one of the great interests of this 
country and the greatest one of my district. I am practically 
asked, inasmuch as I can not illustrate my views otherwise 01 
be given an opportunity to put them into effect by reducing th 
tariff upon the products which my people consume and upon 
all products to a proper revenue basis, to make them victin 
upon the protection altar that you have reared in order that |! 
may proclaim to the world that I favor a tariff for revenue 
only. Neither Democracy, fair dealing, honest government, nor 
fealty to my party requires it. The interests and the industria! 
life of my people forbid it. My first and highest duty is to 
them. [Loud applause.] 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 25, 1909 

Dear Str: In response to your letter of the 20th instant, asking f 
the imports of lumber into the United States from Canada and the dutie 
collected thereon during the ten fiscal years ending with 1908, a table 
is inclosed to you herewith exhibiting the information. The reports « 
collectors of customs do not show the duties collected on imports trom 
each country, but only on imports from all countries in the aggregate. 
It is therefore necessary to estimate the duties collected on the general 
imports from the respective countries, which has been done in the ca 
of Canada and other British North American provinces. The table 
therefore does not show the actual duties collected on Canadian lumber, 
inasmuch as some portions of the general imports of lumber were ¢x 


ported to foreign countries, but the figures are probably a very close 
approximation to the amount of duties collected on imports of Canadian 


lumber. 
Very truly, yours, Wa. R. WHEELER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


op 


Hon. E. J. Bowers, 
House of Representatires. 
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STATISTICS, 
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1909. 


imported into the United States from Canada and other British 
es in North America and estimate of the duties collected 
n during the years ending June 380, 1899, to 1908. 
ier ie ia 
‘ Rates of eee . ‘ 
Articles. duty Quantities. Values. Duties. 
- —_— } —_—_— _ 


' 
ESTIMATED. | 
is, planks, deals, and 














sawed lumber (M 
Per cent. Dollars. | Dollars 

ecasesoces 20.77 423 , 720 4,186, 664.00 | 70.11 
a a 18.53 680,069 7, 464,208.00 | a 117.74 
a 15.68 490,570 | 6,343,836.00 | 41.57 
indegdeus 14.54 | 664,976 9, 233,226.00 | 1,342,511.06 
OE .cccaeactineanenin 13.73 719,110 | 10,567,837.00 | 1,450,964.02 
“4 <ietetscs Seedahaadeibied | 13.55 586,459 8,744,598.00 | 1,184,865.25 
, nent ‘hada | 13.25 | 705,396 | 10,726,273.00 1, 421,231.17 
OR. .nsncedeadadanal | 13.10 044,275 | 14,592,684.00 1,911,635.05 
1D. innncithintnnie anda | 11.88 | 924,867 | 15,867,631.00 1, 885,074.56 
OB. .acadeasdbeiedeauaded 10.70 | 782,789 | 14,989,179.00 1,603 842.15 

ACTUAL. | | 

Cents per | 

S es (M thousand. 
i sccenstatiniilace taarsiapantita | 30 | 471,594 | 827,886.00 | .20 





i aca j 30 641,040 1,011,234.00 
UE. scsacseacacashte Pecaeaectia te | 30 555,853 | 1,028,184.00 | 
WR... .ccnauataaeataa | 30 707,614 | 1,362,821.00 | 
* EI SD el i | 30 724,181 | 1,494,906.00 | 
nt osatncoeodews | 30 770,372 | 1,602,998.00 
' Konadainasaindil 30 758,725 | 1,581,421.00 
" GE PEG | 30 900,856 | 1,852,612.00 | 
x - ether aatie nee 20 881,008 1, 940,001.00 | 
DORs ascetic as 30 988,081 | 2,379,242.00 | 





( Per cent. | 
OD: < sincstaiaiiiat a itet tie a i 16.91 ; 00 














TD icv didistraiarey te ielaaanaaiael 15.97 — 1 .00 | 
| UE ics cea ‘. 3.00 | 
ican ! ED lecnetmanttea 1,3 .00 | 
iniietinmenesa | 13.64 l 00 | 
" 13.35 1, 409,530.00 | 
MO 13.31 ae ne 1,624,082 .00 
aN) 12.64 : 2 598,794.00 
“ 11.73 oa 2,711,325.00 
Wi. cacucesacheseneeecds Bee lowacua Jan 2,541,416.00 
! be } 
_ ee a ee, ee 5,992,.701.00 | 1,1 
Jae ne sdlicmemneedebbee Tite 9. 771,970.00 * 
8 589, 408.00 l. 
A 11 971,147.00 1,7 
A . 13, 802,201.00 | a 
! 11,73%6,921.00 | 1 
apeenecee > 13,931,776.00 | 1 
ew wwe wwereweecnccccceeccccceces 19,044,040.00 | 2 
mere i a a 2 20 ,518,957.00 | 
S stalin a AS ce . 7 nat 19, 909,837.00 


i. on 





165,755.90 
212,284.20 
9717.2 30 
231,111.60 
227,617.50 
210,200.80 
2°64 300.99 
206, 424.30 





166,405.33 
rv 055.52 
82,120.50 
205,577.45 

7,262.07 
188 5 





6,453.64 
is % 
10,417.97 
A il 
Mh, 4 ) 
AH 149.11 
s ( OS 
10 70.4] 
467,41 sS 
S4 


WHITNEY, 


Acting Chic f of Bureau. 


IIon. E. J. Bowers, 
llouse of Representatives. 
Statea 


d va 


custom-house 
rate for the years 1895 1903, 
are items which come entirely, or nearly so, from 
America. ] 


a lorem 1900, 1906, 1907 








PULP WOODS. 
I il year 
‘ i June tate of duty. Quantity. Value. 
1" 
Cords. 
Free of duty- $601 , 991.85 
«x do . _ : 1,109,139.11 
x _.do ae < - 1,541,679.74 
aM | do - ae rr 2 267,065.33 
AM a 664,167.25 2,806, 653.98 
LOGS AND ROUND UNMANUFACTURED TIMBER, 
Thousand 
feet. 
De ccciiaiiiaer | Free of duty-_--- a------| 142,434 $1,111,649.69 
no waitin eee . 140,680.85 | 943,164.66 
10 me er 74,969.41 | 5&3 574.00 
“x = ....do siihenksdcieenil 101,623.91 | 792,786.30 
SE inci latch ice ciated oneal 165,470.43 | 045,924.48 
| | 
WIIITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, ROUGH 
7 i 
1895 {$1 per thousand feet......- $529 , 708.55 
sao “~~ |Free of duty --<- ag * 6,310,788. 48 
WR iviconiae $1 per thousand feet__--- 101, 793.49 
ie iintindiniciiins ot nn he ee nee 69,199.07 
1906... ee do i aa 70,651.78 
9G ecg ee do ae as 211,967.74 









rough, 





reports on imports, duty collected, 


British 


the 


and 


North 


Free. 
Free. 


S04 
Free. 
8.17 


«.US 
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United States custom-house reports on imports, dut t 
ad valorem rate for the years 1895, 1 1903, 1906, 1907 Cont 
WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED OR INISHED 
Sipe 
Fiseal year 
ended June } Rate of duty. Quantity. \ 
JU 
TP 7 
1295 {$1.50 per thousand feet 1.34 ) S 12 ge 
--------|| Free of duty 1] | e458 ' 
1899_.........| $1.50 per thousand feet l 1,164 
ee cnapecniae lo —— va il 
NOTE Years 1900, 1906, and 1907 not given 
WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED OR I ILED 
SIDES 
1895_.........| $2 per thousand feet 31 $798 66 
esi ciidiniisen aia il », 88 19.70 
1903 a do 99 4 : RN 4 
LOOF ‘ do OR. O04 8 93 6] 
te dais ee ede 1,047.29 l ~~ oo 
WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORE, AND BASSWOOD, PLANED ON ONE 
rONGUED AND GROOVED 
deca $2 per t sand feet ] c ») 
1sup séeee d t OO 
caw ad 123.8 8.0 
ee do 4 OO 
NOT! Years 1900 and 1907 not given 
WHITEWOOD, SYCAMORI ANI A VOOD AN ‘ 
I ED A» 
1895 $2.50 per thousand 7 64 7 
1898 7 ad 1.014 ) 
1008 1 ‘7 j 
1906 do - . 
Nore.—Years 1900 and 1907 not given 
OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT SI ALLY 
1895 $2 per t usand feet l ) . : 
1900 4 < do ( 
1 do 6 
1906 1o ‘ 
1904 do 
OTHEI SAWED LUMBER, PLANED OR FINISHED I 
1895 $2.50 per thousand feet ; ¢ ”) 
19000 do 14, ) S 40 
100 do 9.4 ) < 
LOO do 1? 
190 do 1? ”) } ) 
OTHER SAWED LUMBER, PLAN ) I D 
1hO5 83 per th S 1 fee l ~ ) 
1900 do ) 
1903 os do 
1OOn lo 
LK do Sv 
‘ i SAWED ‘ I ’ ) 
f¢ 
1298 e250 per th q foot 1.™ 
LO lo ”) 
leek do “ ) 
190 do l - 
NOTE Years 1895, 1900, and 1905 not given 
OTHER SAWED LU MBEI N Ss CIAT I » | PLANED 
ISHEI ‘ I 
1898 $4 per thousand f 19 SM 
1900 10 1.80 89.00 
190 lo 24 OO 
oH lo 140.00 
1907 - do l 1.00 
Nore.—1895 not given 
OTHER SAWED LUMBER NOT § ALLY 1 ) ANED 
SIDE AND 47 ( D AND ¢ ) D 
ees cicianeen $3 per thousand f t 1 ) ) oo 
19000 do 9 a 47 
1908 do ‘3 6S 4 
1 do 4 1% ( 9 
1907 yer _do 0.32 { 


«Of all kinds—dressed 
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other countries. 
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m-house reports on imports, duty collected, and the | United States custom-house reports on imports, duty collected, and 
1906, 1907—Continued. 


' 

D FOR, PLANED ON Two | 
; | 

| 


for the years 1895, 1900, 
NOI PECIALLY PROVIDI 

INGUED A 

te of duty. Or 

Th 

r tho 1 feet 

SPRUCE CLAPBOA 

l The 

—_ I 
luty eles oe er ( 
M_. ey de g 


PICKETS AND PALINGS. 





WHITE-PINE SHINGLES. 


s per thousand 
ts per thousand. 


63, 
ORO ¢ 


3p rM iin 204,4 





Sond ps 414,817. 
660 , 484. 
668,635. 


20,681.7 
ee — 24,409.75 











ad valorem rate for the years 1895, 1900, 1903, 1906, 1907—Continy i 


STOOKS, SUGAR BOX, AND PACKING BOXES AND PACKING-BOX SHOOKS. 









| Ad valo Fiseal year | Ad 
antity. | Value. | rem rate ended June Rate of duty. | Quantity. Value. | ren 
} | of duty. | 30— of 
; - - 
Per eont. Thousands. |P 
$1351.00 1.84 | 129 |f30 per cen ! 3 
8,006.70 Me eee se ee 
».155.8 13.58 1896 onnedlhasena cincinnati aeeniniapadailas 
} $14.80 3 EE 
l >.78 eee I asceineisil cn cinen ivsciaceitinditeenaiecaiatialaeelienaigieiiiieena 
| | | 





Notre.—Years 1900, 1903, 1906, and 1907 not given. 


SHOOKS, SUGAR BOX, AND PACKING BOKES, EMPTY, AND PACKING-! 
SHOOKS, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR. 








$22 2997.00 9.69 
* 106,543 .00 Free 7 — ere a 
| a . Soe 10.1 ) ee i EE a $18,569.58 
13126 — SEO | 1000... ec lonoed i a kk ak a 43,394.30 
ot SI, ».82 ( . 9 R2 
149 609.30 5 74 1K civandinbrence tl rnitiathat ain atwinacadiamann await 64, 462.63 








—— —_——— | Nore.—Year 1895 not given. 
$73,965.72 2 a] | 
or" o WOOD PULP, MECHANICALLY GROUND. 
yu ~ ee. | 
| > > | 
3 DINE B acecesctionians $$ —___— —_______— - 
841,508.74 12.32 | | | 


Tons. | 
| f@2.50 per ton..__............... 383.19 $8,750.00 








7 0 f° a 
ees Me™ | 1805.---------| \10 per cent | 096,595.37 | % 888,479.14 | 
I nd yz cent per pound.--......- | 70,222,823 491,889.36 
I i eel i didialeinieaes wines dptiiiel 87,350,675 567,141.81 | 
a a ee 182,044,993 ,» 237,628.65 | 
eae I seen inieatdiel a 235,413,303 1,528,975.04 | l 
$1, 263.16 | 10.00 | | | 
$4,075.07 Free. | ———— —_—_—_— a —-- Ja — 


7 | 71,091.18 10.00 WOOD PULP, CHEMICAL, UNBLEACHED. 


96,388.84 | 10.00 
129,269.76 | 10.09 | 
126,909.23 | 10.00 . ee 1,524.46 $66 , 629.64 

| 1393_--------- RE IN a eiskcishiscxsncissheies nasil bepaitenciiiemnieaian (*) ni 








ce | 4 cent per pound_-....-.---- 90 , 207 , 760 | 1,436, 052.36 1 

Sapsutinnnitans acetates Scanned UU  calindasind wlitalioeiaiaubiied | 115,995,950 1,698 616.56 ] 

{ ears Mi a a a | 106,622,198 1,750, 458.61 1 

| $37,073.00 41.96 | 2907.........~]-.--. 10... 22022-2022 0-002- | 157,977,286 2,776,748.65 | 

| 208,633.32 16.64 | ac an Sele eee ee ee a 

—s 

15.48 WOOD PULP, CHEMICAL, BLEACHED. 

| ts a Sa 7 





1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
© 
we 



































ae OF OE Ci cen ccacnscccancccs é $23,834.00 l 
SHINGLES—ALL OTHER. | 1895.--------- RE I sciensoin eines cain dciseanaecae cesses (4) — 
: owen | 4 cent per pound____-..-..- 20,112,995 | 478,156.00 | 
sla hid ends on af ‘ aif 4 | ds tata | 52,599,404 | 1,128,114.00 
on Ravens as eee tl _ i gee REST | eA ARTS. | 62'770,684 | 1,588,651.00 
ts per thousand.....| 427. cae | 190% ..--:---- Si ccccaipeiiedidahdanabeaiiaigl | $4,122,253 | 2,073, 408.00 
ts per thousan 5.99 | ae 
on ee eer en neee- ee eee 14.71 | soit cei ——_—____—___— —_—______— 
Senne on oe = . «Of all kinds—rough. 
tee ee 7 7. > All wood pulp under act of 1894. ; 
7, " ¢ Included in table immediately preceding. 
«Of all kinds 4 Included in table Wood pulp, mechanically ground. 
Erports of Canada. 
LUMBER—DEAL ENDS. 
1895. 1900. 1903. 1906. } 1907. 1908. 
i i in a pn Rae Ce Nee 0 hee $543,055 | $529,434 $264,252 $279,327 go08 
2 ; ikars oe Soe eR se Sy ee ae 4°24 5,872 8,062 14,589 
ihactonsedeic ausuinaaadsaeke tonne ie 17,600 16,463 3,047 1,623 
LUMBER—-LATHS, PALINGS, AND PICKETS. 
| | . 
a a $12,627 $25,606 | $28,188 | $30, 206 $17,890 $38 
NRL RSL EPG LOL LOL EDIT EDO EE IS NL 469,011 | 490,531 | 998,279 | 1,165,454 1,525,675 | 1,651 
PELE EI: ES PERE IE. 11,306 15,989 | 12,445 | 17,772 14,651 WO 
a aN asia en oa i ake 
LUMBER—JOINTS AND SCANTLING. 
epnerntscmintigenninninsiiahishtetts mabembaitimanicde weds | $46,348 | $108,254 | $290,131 | $379,983 | $428,614 gi 
ee a tee ie ace | 117,947 | 70,403 | 121,393 556,562 251,201 | ‘1 
adsl sisseIasaihis lias aap Since tas ta ac belen) eee a 5 ai ce | 20,385 | 57 007 | 39,670 | 109,898 | 81.378 170,! 
LUMBER—PLANKS AND BOARDS. , 
tert ard initibanaasaagaa adi Snimuaaainis ~—, 
ed eis bdicinnine eo ieGe ease $498,486 | $1,165,605 | $1,552,756 | $1,499,438 | $1,215,421 | $1,562, 
eee a abs <ivhidinetione ae 243 | 10,571,940 | 13,700,968 | 11,245,616 | 15,338,4 
<ienateiiaalbadd | 859,273 | 1,114,430 1,881,002 2,757,619 2,869,596} 4,187,' 
LUMBER—DEALS, PINE. 
I a a risircaeeep is ane $3 $8, $1,521,981 | $1,577,7 
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Ezports of Canada—Continued. 
LUMBER—DEALS, SPRUCE, AND OTHER. 

Le ee ea a a ee ee ae ee alee aa , 7 : on - 
7 1895. 1900. | 1908. | 1906. 1907. 1908. 

p paces ciesiniiansccampiariaaiiniatnmeantci a oats ideaiecieaitaie — _|- _ 
. s inet bien inc adits ces ccs islaintdalninhacanibaaidada catendenbmiaimnmadaiinlesdiesiaiagie $4,610,219 | $7,522,397 $7,648,753 | $5,827,309 | $6,414,045 $6,057 , 286 
a United States 481,890 $51,562 | 257,647 | 569 ,600 | 327,976 410,462 
z ey OGRE COREE. + occcncnceaweccnseccac ccncccesccccouscsuenucsapansacaccssequaunuanceses | 179,789 414,001 | 414,054 157,708 | 133,891 202 , 025 
E _ ‘ ea ee ¢ im ee catia et 
S LUMBER—ALL OTHER, NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED. 





nett DR iciinins isis snildinininnanninnitiiitheniinmeatitinicaisiaanaunnamnntintmannnl $151,806 | $168,767 | $254,505 | $166,269 $120,130 | 
409 ,722 316,913 | 











rt Ni Attach acca ncartai deoesieaR ada iceieeaigitietalact th ibepnntanihaailctnsatnienstisi 356 ,326 308 050 336,709 | 
otter CUR ik decctitnccinntnccthecancancscdmtttinstiindtctenemstenstewsceccoeunntie | 258,000 10,063 47,458 | 30,816 | 28,160 | 
TOTAL LUMBER. 
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78,839 | $10,471,158 | $10 







































































| } 
Tia Genet Fikes ch tthbtintdednddEniedicnbnndsquenakstidaddagetneanimeaaagiiatia | $8,004,741 | $12,822,910 $13, 10,029,366 | $10,196,999 
hy i edie ne dake eee demic ticntncedtescnckvactnetndsentambandstiedadbantiil | 8,088,887 9,165,135 | 12,541,694 | 17,080,998 13,919,875 | 18 , 600 
Te COREE Cink ban acdbbdbatitnawcsabbstedednsetsesacdcetnernseusdcscencescantmanel | 1,849,057 1,658, 716 2,498,289 | 3,096,549 3,136,471 | 4,600 } 
| 
| | 
PULP WOOD. 
= ai — i a — — oo ——— — iinet 
Ces EN a a ee a ge ae $9,396 | $38,870 |_____ ae 
i, CS Bitten dliaintincndcametnesqutmaiiitetiittitaabintidirnndademipidelintndiaaiadl 458,613 864,077 | $1,558,560 | $2,649,106 $1 , 998, 805 $4,655,871 
J OP GR scbeeetbenemesaksinsedessesedces Sn ED diectsicintendenbeins Ss ciesetniiil é 
SHINGLES. 
re mre Ni ia cnt mmm eR ee ee ee Se aa $990 | $274 
ep Fe CA hit dca tithescbacnensawsdcticcudscstacadssusedsbaheidadbdiaa meen 657 , 992 $1,109,296 $1,596,181 | 1,874,249 $1,825,958 2,518,517 
an RU i ise | 22,088 22,210 13,962 | $3,247 14,896 29,194 
oN MMR EE ae sn aie ais i ae liao ee Rai a ae | ee 
SHOOKS, BOX AND OTHER 
Dp Ge thie mncncdietdnanntidadbntansneseemanianndneseeettntiel $75,456 | $121,713 | $270,731 | $268 , 550 $223 ,132 $108 , 617 
: OE Coo ee clk cai nein te lente neeinigiaaaindee 7 59,899 73,604 | ; 18,756 > 34 
ab CE iin tins ni cettndicsddntvtvndintitdbinntinbbenetbinnitiininianttiel 83, 593 60,745 | 95,837 41,832 6,2 
aia Ju : A a etl ee etek Meehan nth ecciaieniegetieetd 
SQUARE TIMBER—BIRCH. 
~ — aan va a — ne = en _ — . . 
Sn eee ti iain | $111,176 $209,270 $203 , 971 $240 ,942 $86 , 335 $123,875 
I mie | 88 18,065 164 15,163 596 1,600 
ee i a ee ee, asin en ditinea nical Saaieiieaabeedindinds bh aaineemaiell 41 1,089 | 555 4,815 |. 1,610 
| i 
LOGS—aALL KINDS. 
i ea ie a : ] . : ; 
rr i i 3 $16,843 $29 , 795 , $s. 945 S } 
Oe a | ) 743,452 401,31 53 {21,390 G¢ 
TO Oe i hoi cits pond bhaineann dbbbaeensnbabadedmnaaalas } 3 115 8,020 | 1,494 
' 
GRAND TOTAL—ALL FOREST PRODUCTS. 
a . a 2 2 7 ete = 
Te i i $9,975,833 | $15,058,086 | $16,742,435 | $12,498,738 | $11,783,564 | $11,843,094 
lo United States 12,805,139 16, 977 ,232 185, 040 18,39 27,4 4 
To other countries 1,800, 49 2, 666 , 348 1 81 4,856,622 
Imports from and erports to British North America of principal lumber items 
Imports. Exports 
Articles. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
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| M feet. M feet. 
soards, deals, planks, and other sawed lumber 101 





oni 944,275,000 $14 » OOO 1. 9R9 {3 7 
ES a a Ww 
ee een SS ee ee 100. 592.000 2 OM) oan dan 
PE a css neblanbhuancete 900,856,000 | 1,852/612 | / om 


Boards, deals, planks, and other sawed lumber-.-.- aa ae a a : aa ' 
es hs kd 1s ale cilaitaadiinesmaieeeesinbaeene : pees 1, 268" ¢ 4 
Logs and round timber ¢ , ; 


| 624 868.000 . 631 7 71,000 | 4.971 _g098 








I a a aa eel > g 7 {y! 3.64 TT 
Ne in nn puns nemnteneniadinnucabiatlitmbndiiane 881 , 008 1,940,001 | 18.256.900 |” * oO "1 
1908. 
i ec cbicsitnsteeneianWin a shchineecentinkeiceinnseenenacnseneee | 782,789,000 | 14,989,179 149,884 | 4.969.179 
limber, sawed and hewed -| 1'190' 158 
Logs i a sensabnisih daciiiteaitbtndhiaiatinaanineubinitidthibhimmeiaamaimenie 131,32 1,264, 459 | 4,337. 766 
Ct ia eRe SRL: ‘ 988 , 081 ), 242 20,483 | * 75595 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana, a mem- 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, is recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
speak on this bill. I simply desire to yield my time to my col- 
league [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Such time as he may require to make 
the address he desires to deliver. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
under the fiscal system of our Government, from its earliest 
days customs or import duties have been one of the recognized 
means of raising revenue for paying national expenses. The 
imposition and collection of these duties is necessary to carry 
on the Government. They constitute a very material part of our 
annual bank receipts, and without them the Nation’s wheels 
could not turn, unless we should devise and replace them with 
some other system. Hence all political parties have advocated 
a tariff in some form. The division of opinion came in the prep- 
aration of the tariff schedules, and the political fights have been 
long and bitter. It would be wise for our lawmakers to unite 
on some sensible, businesslike plan, just and fair to every sec- 
tion of the country, for providing money on which to run the 
Government, and political differences should not be allowed to 
enter into the financial question. Surely the mere raising of 
revenue is a commercial problem, not a political one. But along 
with the financial feature of tariff bills is the more serious one 
of protecting home industries, either directly or as incidents to 
the revenue, and on this problem comes the difference. 

The South has a deep interest in the tariff. It has not se- 
cured financial returns from the protective features of the sys- 
tem equal to those sections of the Union largely engaged in 
manufacturing. Nevertheless, it has many industries which are 
affected. 

The tariff is well described as “‘ a local issue,” and a man’s views 
thereon, be he Democrat or Republican, are very much influenced 
by his surroundings. My State has so many industries—salt, to- 
bacco, rice, sugar, lumber, and so forth--which receive benefit 
from the protective features of the tariff that most Louisianians 
lean somewhat toward that policy, and in my judgment the South 
is rapidly changing its views on this subject. It is gratifying 
to note, however, that the principal Louisiana products in- 
cluded in the pending bill are large revenue producers, and de- 
fensible from the extreme Democratic view of a tariff for 
revenue only. 

Lincoln once said: 


” 


I do not know much about political economy, but I do know that 
when we purchase a ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100 we 
get the rails and Great Britain gets the money, and when we produce 
the rails from our own mines and in our own mills, we have both the 
money and the rails. 

{| Applause. ] 

Now, surely the latter condition is much better than the 
former, and it seems right and proper to assist in procuring and 
maintaining it by wise tariff enactments whenever possible. 
Partly as the result of such laws, we have for years been pro- 
ducing “our own rails from our own mines and in our own 
mills,” and innumerable factories of every kind and sort have 
sprung up and prospered in such manner as to make the United 
States the richest and most marvelous commercial Nation on 
earth. [Applause.] 

Great abuses, however, have crept in. This is especially true 
of articles controlled by trusts where the protective tariff is so 
high as to shut out foreign imports entirely, to promote combi- 
nations at home that prevent all local competition, and to permit 
the sale of our manufactures abroad much cheaper, in many in- 
stances, than in this country. These things are wrong, and 
bring into much disrepute the whole system. Many radical 
changes in our tariff laws are necessary, and we should all 
strive hard to separate the worthless chaff from the good wheat 
in our tariff basket. The pending bill is deficient in many re- 
spects, but lack of time prevents me from pointing out its mis- 
takes in detail, and I shall confine myself to a discussion of 
several items of interest to my section. 

The South was for many years a purely agricultural com- 
munity, and, as most of the direct benefits of the tariff go to 
manufactures rather than to products of the soil, the southern 
people leaned strongly to free trade. They wished to sell their 
cotton in the highest markets of the Old World and supply their 
needs untrammeled in the same markets. But since the civil 
war a vast change has taken place. 

To illustrate the growth of the cotton-manufacturing industry 
in the several sections of the country the following table, coy- 
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ering a series of years, has been prepared by the Census By- 
reau, Bulletin 97, of 1908, from which I quote: 


Production and consumption of cotton and number of active cottoy 
spindles in the United States for selected years: 1840 to 1908. 


| Produc- 
























































, 3 anti Consump- | Active 
Year. | Section. tion. tion. spindles, 
| Bales. Bales. Number 
1908 United States... cccccsccaccece 11,325,882 4,539,090 | 27,505,492 
Cotton-growing States_.......---.-- 11,325,882 2,187,096 | 10,200,908 
Now Bagiand Statel...ccccceccedecnshecwesansecss 1,894,835 | 15,329 
All other States.................-.--- hae! 457,159 | 1,975, 1s 
1907 | 1nt8bd Binbes cc ccncnanssnness 13 ,305 , 2635 4,984,986 | 26,375,1 
Sa A aoa co mos 
Cotton-growing States_.......-..---. 13,305, 265 2,410,993 9,527,064 
CP gS aaa ee 2,073,355 14,912,517 
| Fit CE THC i ices sns cee oneal 500,588 | 1,924,710 
1906 | Cd ee. 10,725,602 4,909, 27 25, 250,006 
| Cotton-growing States__.....------- | 10,725,602 | 2,373,577 | 8,994,s0s 
| New England States_.............-.. be Cer oe 2,059,900 | 14,407,580 
aa ................... cl | ee ee. 
1905 United leeilllnaseiccontonecl 13,697,310 | 44,278,980 | 23,687, 495 
| Cotton-growing States_......-...--- | 13,697,310 | 2,140,151 | 7,681,331 
New England States_................ ss ldiiaalanaieonlaal 21,753,282 | 14,202,971 
All other States_............ swage ied See | 385,547 | 1,853, 193 
1900 ee | 9,507,7 8,873,165 | 19,472,232 
Cotton-growing States_............. 9,507 ,786 1,523,168 4,367,688 
| New England States...._.......-...- | sccuihiiiedibibals 1,909,498 | 13,171, 
PY ee cs scsi did ab 440,499 1, 983, 167 
1890 TN BEE ccc enccmenenned 7,472,511 2,518,409 | 14,384,150 
| ease eee lease 
| Cotton-growing States_...........-. | 7,472,511 538,895 1,570,288 
New England States_-............... Lentgaosnoena 1,502,177 | 10,984,297 
| All other States... .....- 2.2220. Joeannnecasee 477,337 1,879, 
1880 United Gtates.<.cccccccacceccecs 5,755,359 | > 1,570,344 |°10, 653, 4 
Cotton-growing States_............-. 5,755,359 | _ > 188,748 > 561,360 
pp CO rae 2S ee | ©1,129,498 | 8,632,087 
Dh CR i ic titinitthtttinnitnaiiateinsc’ cinta | b 252,008 | °1,459,088 
1870 Cy NNONRic sb cstciedewedceces | ¢3,011,996 | 796 ,616 7,132,413 
Cotton-growing States_............- 3,011 , 990 68, 702 x $27,871 
| New England States_...-...........- Ls ican 551,250 | 5,498,308 
PO gS Se Jncwesecceses 176,664 1,306, 
1860 Cite MAME cccaccetnccccas | €5,387,052 845, 410 
Cotton-growing States_............- © 5,387,052 93 ,553 
| New England States_............__-. i aoe eee 567 ,403 
eg Eee a iahinaremaiae 184,454 
| 
1850 | CIRIOE RAMONES sick oo sdck ccm ©2,469,003 | 575,506 | 3,998,022 
| Cotton-growing States__..........-- | 2,469,093 | 78,140 264,571 
| New England States................. aie | 430,603 2,958, 36 
All other nn enter ien ts 66,763 774,9 
1840 | United States.................. 2,063,915 | 236,525 | 2,284,¢ 
Cotton-growing States__.........__- 2,063,915 71,000 130, 
ee SII TNO ECO gi ur cet teenie tieaadbes 158, 708 1,597 , 304 
All other States | 6.817 506,310 


® Does not include foreign cotton. > Cotton mills only. 
© Bales of 400 pounds. 

The showing made by the statistics of this table is interesting and 
instructive. During the period covered the production increased from 
2,063,915 bales to 11,825,882 bales; the consumption of cotton from 
236,525 bales to 4,539,090 bales: and the number of active spindles 
from 2,284,631 to 27,505,422. The most remarkable feature of the 
table is the increase in the industry in the cotton-growing States sin: 
1880. There were in these States twenty-eight years ago 561,560 a 
tive spindles, with a consumption of 188,748 bales; the statistics now 
show 10,200,903 spindles, with a consumption of 2,187,096 bale 
Within the last eight years the consumption in these States increased 
44 per cent, while in the New England States and in all other States 
it has remained practically stationary. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman attribute any of that 
great increase to the protective tariff? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I rather think some of it 
does come from the protective tariff. [Applause.] I think, sir, 
if the cheap labor of Europe, which is a great deal cheaper 
than that in this country and which makes goods very mucli 
cheaper than we can possibly make them here, were allowed to 
compete on equal terms in our markets, that we in the South 
surely could not have prospered and progressed as rapidly in 
this industry as we have. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Then, how does the gentleman account for 
the fact that in New England and other sections there has been 
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material advance whatever in the period to which he has 
ied? Why is it entirely in the South, and not in the New 
ipgland and other States? 
Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. The whole cotton manufactur- 
vuntry in this Union has increased very rapidly, as I have 
wn. The New England States, as I take it, reached the 
t of their maximum development a number of years ago, | 
they have not increased materially within the past eight 
vears. They have increased enormously in the last fifty years, 
shown by the statistics I have just read. The South did | 
tically no manufacturing fifty years ago. Since that time 
s come forward very rapidly, and I doubt if it would have 
. so if the manufacturers of England, Germany, France, and 
‘y countries of the Old World had been enabled to compete 
us on terms of absolute equality. 
GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think that much of 
the increase in the South is due to the fact that you produce 
r cotton and the mills are right on the ground, and that it 
has no freight charges to pay? 
Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. We do have a material ad- 
tage in that, which I shall attempt to discuss later on. 
\ir. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
au question? 
Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that a great proportion of the cotton goods manu- 


petition with the labor of the Old World? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I understand that to be true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I thought the gentleman 

| that we could not compete with them. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I did not say that. I 

derstand a great deal of cotton is manufactured in the South 

d exported to the Orient, but it is a low-grade stuff. 

The revenue in 1907 from imports on articles of cotton manu- 
facture was $38,999,267—one of the best of our revenue pro- 
ducers—and from the revenue point a reasonable tariff on 
them seems warranted. But to the southerner there are other 
trong reasons for retaining this duty. He believes there is 
much benefit to him in having the cotton factory adjacent to 
the cotton farm. ‘Transportation charges and fees of middle- 
men would be saved thereby; the producer would receive better 
prices for his raw cotton; and the factory employees would be- 
come heavy consumers of the diversified crops of the farm, 
which can not be raised with profit now, because the markets 

e too far away. The southerner is convinced that his su- 
perior advantages will ultimately cause practically all the cot- 
ton factories to go south. He starts with an initial advantage 
of fully $2 a bale on transportation from the field to the fac- 
tory; he has the cheapest and best power on earth-—electricity 
from his living waters; and his labor is cheaper than that of 
New England because of his mild climate, short winters, and 
rich food supply of the adjacent farms. He confidently ex- 
pects in the future a surer and more rapid growth in cotton 
manufacturing than even the phenomenal increase of the past— 
‘+ per cent in the last eight years. He would gladly welcome 
to Dixie these cotton factories and factories of every kind, for 
he has learned the benefits of diversified industries and become 
i firm believer in the wealth-producing qualities of articles 
ished and ready for consumption as compared with the low 
‘ice of the crude materials of mine, forest, and farm. He still 
ves agriculture, and cotton is still his king, but manufactures 
are daily receiving more and more of his allegiance, and the 
sway of King Cotton, at least in the raw state, may be in 
danger ere long. 

There can be no direct tariff in favor of the ordinary cotton 
crower, because we are heavy exporters of cotton rather than 
importers; but I submit that if the present protective tariffs 
are to be maintained there should be a reasonable duty on im- 
ports of cotton in order to protect our sea-island and other 
long-staple varieties against the importation from Egypt and 
other countries, which amounted in 1907 to 228,793 bales, and 
threatens to injure very seriously the sea-island industry of the 
Southeast Atlantic, and the long-staple upland cotton of other 
sections, 

_ There has been a rapid growth in the importations of cotton 
irom Egypt and elsewhere. In 1890 it aggregated 17,212 bales: 
¥S,664 in 1895; 134,797 in 1900, and 228.793 in 1907. Most of 
this cotton is long staple and competes with our long-staple 
varieties. The area for sea-island cotton seems limited to por- 
tions of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and the total 


tit 


production in 1907 was only 86,815 bales, equivalent to 34,030,- | 


736 pounds. But the area suitable for long-staple uplands is 


very large, and the present yield is estimated by the New Or- | 


leans Cotton Exchange at between 800,000 and 900,000 bales a 
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year. The variety of Egyptian cotton that is mostly used in 
this country is Mit Afifi, which constitutes about three-fourths 
of the total imports. It averages about 1§$ inches in length. 
Janovitch and, to a small extent, Abasi, averaging 14 to 1§ 
inches, are also used. Mit Afifi has a brownish color which 
makes it suitable for use without dyeing in manufacturing 
goods such as balbriggan underwear and lace curtains in which 
the ecru shade is desired. And this brownish color is the only 
reason that can be assigned for preferring Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. LOVERING. May I be permitted to remind the gentle- 
man that an Egyptian bale is 40 per cent heavier than the 
American bale, therefore increasing the figures which the gen- 
tleman has given? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; I understand that, but 
the census report from which these figures are given estimates 
bales of 500 pounds each. 

Mr. LOVERING. I did not so understand. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes; the bulletin so states— 
bales of 500 pounds each. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
12 inch are imported? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. The census does not give it. 
It says that the greater portion of this cotton is Mit Afifi, and 
that is about 1§ inches in length. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it the gentleman's 


How many bales of the 


| opinion that a tariff on this cotton would prevent its importa- 
tured in the South are exported to the Orient and sold in 


tion? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No, sir; I do not think so. 
I think it would still continue to come in large quantities, as 
I will show later. 

A careful examination of the Dingley and Payne bills will 
show that cotton and the oil from its seed are the only great 
products of the farms on which import duties are not imposed. 
Let me mention a few articles. 


Article. Duty. on 
Corn a ou 15 cents per bushel $1,521.79 
ats an . > lo on MED GD 
Wheat mavanenenentbes on aiat » cents per bushel 10,857.18 
RNs ins dndnanee a mihi $4 per tor aici 279,190.00 
Rice ceteuiidin .....| 2 cents per pound ,580.61 
Wool . $3 to 33 cents per pound } 646.05 
Lobacco and its manufactures 7,700.16 
ae - cial 1.682 cents per pound 2 041.41 





There is also a duty on meal, flour, barley, rye, cattle, hogs, 
horses, mules, sheep, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, potatoes, seeds, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts; meat of all kinds, lard, and so 
forth. And on the free list of the pending bill I find cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, hides, broom corn, tallow, tobacco stems, sun- 
dry seeds, bologna sausages, hoofs and horns, and a few others 
of small importance. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi 
a literal or a figurative expression 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Literal; it is taken from the 
schedule of the Payne bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I thought possibly it was 
a figure of speech and referred to a certain distinguished per- 
sonage. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I do not indulge in fi; 
ures of speech on such a grave and serious matter as this. 

Is not that free list respectable company for the great staple 
of Dixie, which sells annually for $650,000,000 and is by odds 
our greatest article of export? If the policy of protection is to 
prevail and all the agriculture of every other section of the 
Union is to be protected from foreign imports by a duty, I in- 
sist that the cotton and cotton seed of the South should not be 
singled out for different treatment. And there is special force 
in this objection when imported cottons are actually competing 
injuriously with our home products and when we would get a 
good revenue by imposing on them an import duty. 

The price of Egyptian cotton is from 15 to 20 cents per pound. 
If we estimate it at an average price of 17 cents and make the 
import duty 334 per cent of its value—which it could readily 
stand, as the wages in Egypt are only 15 cents a day, whereas 
the cotton farmers of the South pay their laborers 75 cents to 
$1 per day—it would make the duty about 5} cents a pound, or 
$27.50 per bale, which, on 200,000 bales, considerably less than 
the amount actually imported in 1907, the duty would be 
$5,500,000. This rate of duty would not be excessive when com- 
pared with 45 per cent ad valorem, which is the average rate 
earried by the bill, and I hope the committee will accept an 
amendment which I intend to offer to that effect. This duty 
will impose a hardship upon no one. Adopt it, my friends, and 


Hoofs and horns—is that 
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cut out the proposed duty on tea, 
to so many of our people. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Before 
leaves that, I should like to ask him a question. 
Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. Has the gentleman thought of this 
phase of the proposition for a tax on cotton; that in the event 
that it was put upon the dutiable list, immediately a compen- 
satory duty would be demanded and granted to the manufac- 
turers of cotton? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. No; I had not thought of 
that; and 1 do not know why a compensatory duty should be 
demanded and granted. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is done 
schedules—wool, for instance; and wherever there is a tariff 
on any raw material, as I understand it, a compensatory duty 
is then put on the manufactured article. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not so understand it. 

Cane sugar and molasses are exclusively southern products, 
confined principally to Louisiana, and beet sugar is a very im- 
portant industry in the North and West. Sugar is incom- 
parably our largest producer of customs revenue, yielding in 
1907 the sum of $60,284,059, about one-fifth of our total import 
duties, which amounted that year to $332,233,363. Even 


POD a, aI 


which would be oppressive 


the gentleman 


the 


most confirmed free trader would not interfere with the sched- | 


ule on raw sugar, because of the large revenue it produces, 

It is conceded that neither the cane nor the beet sugar in- 
dustries could exist without protection, for cane sugar is made 
in Cuba and Java for less than one-half of its cost in Louisiana, 
and beet sugar costs much less in Germany and other European 
countries than here. Our annual consumption of sugar is about 
3,000,000 tons. We made in 1907 about 350,000 tons of cane 
sugar, and 490,000 tons of beet sugar; about 500,000 tons came 
in free from Porto Rico and Hawaii; Cuba sent us 1,300,000 
tons at SO per cent of the regular rate ($1.68 per 100 pounds 
for No. 16 Dutch standard, or 96 per cent pure), and the re- 
imainder, some 400,000 tons, came from Germany, France, South 
America, South Africa, and a small amount from the Philip- 
pines and Java. 

I deprecate the provisions of the pending bill authorizing the 
admission of 300,000 tons of sugar from the Philippines free of 
duty and fear it is the entering wedge that will eventually 
drive the sugar industry from the Union. 

Germany produces on 10,000 square miles of area some 2,129,- 
597 long tons of beet sugar. In the Philippines there are 122,- 
OOO square miles, and a large percentage of it is specially 
adapted to cane sugar. Under skillful management the pro- 
duction of these islands would more than supply all the sugar 
we require, and at such a low cost that our home people could 
not possibly meet the competition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to interrupt the gentleman to 
say that it is the opinion of the administration of the Philip- 
pine Islands that sugar can be produced in those islands to 
supply not only the United States but the entire world. That 
opinion was given me last week. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 
much for that information. 


When the Dingley bill was enacted in 1897 no sugar was im- 
ported free from any outside country. Since then Hawaii and 
Porto Rico have been annexed and now produce 21 per cent 
of our sugar supply, which comes in free, as they are a part of 
the Republic. Modification of the general law allows Cuba to 
send us nearly a million and a half tons a year—fully 40 per 
cent of what we consume—at 80 per cent of regular import 
rates. And who can prophesy how long the present arrangement 
with Cuba will exist? It has been repeatedly said that when 
we intervene in that island again to maintain the peace we will 
never leave it, but will take it and hold possession forever; and 
there is grave danger in the situation. May heaven protect us 
from it. 

I earnestly hope that my fears about the Philippines and 
Cuba may be unfounded, and that we may prove a big brother 
to them both, enabling them to get good starts in their national 
lives and work out glorious futures as independent states in 
the sisterhood of the world. If President Taft can so manage 
our affairs as to help these weak brethren without destroying 
our home interests, he will win an imperishable place in the 
history of mankind, and I sincerely wish him godspeed in the 
great task. [Applause.] But there are breakers ahead and 
very careful pilotage is necessary to save continental American 
sugar from direst shipwreck, and the Nation at large from an 
iliad of woes. 

Rice is produced in large quantities in Louisiana and Texas, 
their combined yield being 574,791,000 pounds in 1908, and with 


I thank the gentleman very 
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proper encouragement the industry will spread rapidly, as there 
are many sections in the South where conditions for rice cultyy, 
are favorable. We imported, in 1907, principally from Ching 
and Japan, 209,603,180 pounds of rice, on which a duty of 2 
cents a pound, amounting to $1,254,297, was collected. 

The pending bill proposes to admit free rice from the Philip 
pines, but I understand an amendment will be offered by the 
committee which will protect our rice growers from outsic 
competition. This is very gratifying to me personally, as ric 
is becoming very important in the district I have the honor 
represent, and my State produces more rice than any in ¢! 
Union. 

Another item in this bill of the greatest importance to 
Louisiana and the Nation is lumber, which has been so mi; 
discussed during the pending debate that I feel an apology 
due the House for treating of it further. 

Lumber is second only to cotton among the resources of the 
South, its annual output being about 19,000,000,000 feet, valued 
at about $300,000,000, as compared with 40,000,000,000 feet 1 
The Nation’s yearly production yields fu 
$600,000,000, and of that vast sum the South claims nearly o 
half, and Louisiana is exceeded in its cut only by Washingt: 
The six heaviest producers are— 


Feet. 
3, 777, 606, 000 
2, 972, 119, 0 
HOO. ¢ 
2, 094, 485, 0 
----- 2, 003, 279, | 
 ¥ 988, 504, | 
My district hasa large number of sawmills and much stand 
timber, hence my constituents are especially interested in th 
lumber schedule. 
Louisiana is so far away from the great centers of populat 
which consume most of its forest products that I do not belic\ 


Washington 
Louisiana —- 
Texas 
Mississippi —- 


Arkansas 


| there would be much benefit, if any, in the way of reduction | 


prices to the local Louisiana consumer if lumber were placed « 
the free list. Nor am I prepared to say that there would be an 
material reduction in price to consumers within three or fou 
hundred miles of Canada, though I would naturally suppose t! 
competition between the mills of Canada and those of the South 
and West would make some reduction in that area. 

Mr. LOUD. Do you believe that the reduction of the dui: 
upon one-fortieth of the consumption of lumber in the Unite 
States is going to lower the price of the thirty-nine fortietlis 
produced here? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not. 

Mr. LOUD. Then, the only one to get the benefit will be tli 
producer of the one-fortieth, who will get the American price. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Substantially, that is true. 

Mr. LOUD. In that case we will legislate for the Canadia! 
and no one else. 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Well, I think probably th 


| may be some little influence in that area within three or f 


hundred miles of the Canadian line, as I stated, but it will: 
be material. 

Mr. LOUD. I speak of the whole United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. As a whole there would be | 
material benefit, in my judgment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. If only one-fortieth of the lumber will com: 
in from Canada, where will the lumberman be hurt? 

Mr. LOUD. Only in little spots along the border. 

Mr. STANLEY. By taking this duty off? 

Mr. LOUD. But we would legislate, in that case, for t: 
benefit of the Canadian only, and not for the benefit of the co 
sumer in the United States at all—not a penny—and we wou 
take from our revenues $2,000,000 now paid by Canadians ani 
spread it upon the American people in some other way. That 
all the result of this legislation. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the broad 
question for us to determine is what would be the effect on t! 
Nation at large of free lumber, and whether or not it is d 
sirable to maintain a duty thereon. I am decidedly in favor 0! 
the Dingley rate of $2 a thousand [applause], about 11 p 
cent ad valorem, and shall state my reasons as briefly as pos 
sible. 

Much of the clamor for free lumber comes from sections whic! 
have exhausted their supply of timber, and, being no longe 
able to reap profits from the protective rates which they once 
enjoyed so much, they care nothing for the West and South. 
and insist upon a removal of the duty, in the hope that the) 
can get their lumber somewhat cheaper. A number of these 
men have also invested heavily in Canadian timber, and the) 
wish to sell it here without restraint, regardless of the effect 
upon American industries. 
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Shall we listen to such appeals and refuse to place the great 
lumber business of the Union, which employs 600,000 men at 
annual wage of $200,000,000, and whose output is $600,000,- 
000 a year, all of which is spent in America in purchasing the 


lucts of our farms and factories, at least on a par with 
r forms of industry? 
No: not on a par, but much below them. The lumber tariff 


is the lowest on the schedule. The present duty on lumber is 
¢2 per thousand feet, or about 11 per cent ad valorem. ‘This is 
the lowest duty of all items on the tariff schedule, which average 
bout 43 per cent. 
lumber are afforded several times more protection than lumber 
itself. The principal consumer of lumber is the farmer, and 
the best consumer the farmer has is the lumberman. Never 
before in our history would a bughel of oats, corn, or wheat, or 

ton of hay, a team of horses, or 
buy more lumber than to-day. While some grades of lumber 
have advanced from 20 to 60 per cent in the last ten years, the 
price of most farm products has advanced a great deal more. 

The pereentage of protection on the various commodities 
largely consumed by the lumberman is as follows: 


‘ ee eee a lt ticles eile cbdiottnilengs ascites per bushel_._ $0.15 
\ Be ..caeeel cc le caer ec ssicaiianaedianiat Gtimun 2 oe 
Hay ccnccaaenncenacwece —_ — ; --.._per ton... $4. 00 
B n mene abndben een eninanes esmenes - a --=-per pound__ $0, 05 
] es shila tianlian nes siitbtanidiceeaatias _per cent 5 
Woolen goods eliateheemiioebeenan ciinabaned __per pound__ $0. 
Boots and shoes = sisientialilliitniidlinendaheaatasicain ae ae 

Clothing and cotton goods in nici Tie lintel acini la do_ 

Iron and steel, an average of icctaiimsanicnsen cua 


Would it be a square deal to reduce this 1 per cent duty to 
54} per cent, as proposed by the pending bill, or to lop it off en- 
tirely, aS some suggest? I can not think so. This duty is nota 
prohibitive one, as are so many schedules of the present law, 
but it permits an importation from Canada of nearly a billion 
feet of lumber a year, on which the duty is about $2,000,000; 
hence it is not merely a protective duty, but an actual producer 
of a very respectable revenue. 

An article appeared in yesterday’s Washington Post which 
shows that Mexico as well as Canada is preparing to ship a vast 
amount of lumber into this country. I can not vouch for the 
correctness of the statements, and merely quote the article for 
what it is worth: 

{Washington Post, Thursday, April 1, 1909.] 
San FRANCISCO, March $1. 

With the prospect of a material reduction in the duty on lumber in 
view, one of the biggest timber deals in recent years has just been con- 
cluded by Hiram C, ‘Smith, former president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, whereby the Mexican fransportation Company (Lim- 


ited) eequires the timber holdings in Mexico of William C. Greene, the 
copper king. The transfer embraces 2,700,000 acres of timber land and | 
involves $25,000,000, 


Included in the deal are 600 miles of railroad, which taps the timber 


tions of the States of Chihuahua and Sonora. A sawmill of Maderia | 


with a capacity of 100,000,000 feet of lumber a year is acquired also, 
and it is planned to erect another mill at El Paso, Tex., with a capacity 
of 175,000,000 feet. 

LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

With both plants operating, the company will be practically the 
largest producers of lumber in the world. Lumbermen are much con- 
cerned over the matter, for they realize that the consummation of the 
deal, with the low rate of duty on lumber provided in the Payne bill, 
spells ruin to the American industry, not only in the far West, 
the Northwest, and also largely in the South. 

Against a concern with such large capacity and resources, employing 
th cheap Mexican peon labor, and no duty, or a small one, to protect 
them, the American lumberman would be placed at a very great 
disadvantage, 


SIMILAR TO MICHIGAN VARIETIES. 
h of the timber is of the white-pine variety, similar to that of 
Michigan. It is the plan of the company to control, if possible, the 
trade in a large area of the United States. 
_ Associated in the deal are former 
Creel; Sir William C. Van Horne, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific; Julio Limantour, director of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways; Dr. F. 8S. Pearson, of New York; E. D. Kenna, former 
Vice-president of the Santa Fe; and W. ‘I. 
TAWNEY. Will the gentleman state whether that is an 
editorial or a news item? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. It is a news item. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It offers but a poor relief to a treeless coun- 
try like western Texas and New Mexico, and no lumber repre- 
sentative in Louisiana and eastern Texas should be uneasy. 
rhe gentleman must know that all the lumber of northern 
Mexico comes from Louisiana and Texas. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I understood that the timber 
resources of Mexico were practically undeveloped. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. From an intimate knowledge of the 


Mu 







entire 
areas in Mexico are not impor- 


Republic, I know that the timber 
tant. 





Ambassador to Washington Enrique 


Eldredge, a New York banker. | 
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| servation in his own immediate district confirm the 
| he just advanced 
| the forests, 


but in | 10m. My district is purely an agricultural one. We 








Mr. STANLEY. (Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that under the 
lumber was free, at least from Mexico. 

Mr. RANSDELL Louisiana. Perhaps so. I am not posi- 
tive about it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the gentleman any 
the amount of lumber that came in from 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I do not 
timber was not much developed at that time. 

Mr. STANLEY. I know that it was free, and that Mexico 
at that time shipped lumber into this country during the entire 
period amounting to 6,000 feet. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. If the facts stated 
Post article read by me are true—and I can not 
them—it would mean a 


Wilson bill 


information as to 
Mexico under the 


know. Mexico's 


in the 
vouch for 
serious importation of lumber from 
Mexico, and it would compete very injuriously, in my judg 
ment, with lumber of Texas and Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, many sincere and patriotic persons favor free 
lumber because they think it would tend to preserve our forests. 
But, in my opinion, this is erroneous. Their idea is based upon 
the supposition that free lumber would mean cheaper lh er, 
and, while I do not wholly admit that, let us grant it for the ar- 
gument and see where it would lead us. 

If any article be cheap, it is not highly prized, but is common 
and liable to be badly treated, neglected, and wasted. So, if 
lumber be cheap, we will consume larger quantities and be very 
careless in our use of it, and when the sawmill man finds an 
inferior, low-grade log he will not haul it to the mill, but will 
leave it to rot and waste in the woods, as the cheap prices do 
not warrant him in manufacturing any but the better grades. 

If prices were reasonably high, he could afford to convert 
every particle of the tree into lumber, thereby increasing the 
output of his forest 30 per cent to 40 per cent and making i 
last from 30 per cent to 40 per cent longer. But the reverse is 
true as to all low-grade stuff when prices are cheap. 

This low price therefore much smaller yield per 
acre of lumber, and even this smaller yield is not prized as it 
should and would be if prices were higher, and the result is 
that the forest is destroyed much more rapidly. 

Moreover, when lumber is high it is used and consumed with 
greater prudence and care, just as all other things of value, and 
a given quantity goes much further because of substitutes for 
it—such as stone, cement, brick, iron, and steel—in the 
struction of houses, bridges, furniture, cars, and the 
ble things for which lumber dinarily used. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


} 





gives us a 


con- 
innumera- 
is ol 


will the 


Does the gentleman's ob 
theory that 
that when lumber is high it tends to conserve 
and when it is cheap the tendency is the other way 

Mr. R ANSD ELL of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I can not say 
that the experience in my own district would confirm that opin- 
have not 
Monroe, the principal one 
does not pay us to construet 


brick, and other thin 


a single large city in the district. 
has about 15,000 inhabitants, and 
buildings of steel, iron, cement, 


stone, 


| of that sort. 


We have a few buildings of brick, but 
cheaper with us than any other material that we have con 
structed nearly all of our buildings of lumber; but I coutend 


lumber is so much 


that in the congested centers of population a | r way from t 
lumber supply, a long distance from the South and a ¢ 
tance from the West, where the transportation charges ai 
very high, if, in addition to high transportation charges, you 
have high lumber, there is the strongest kind of tendency on 
the part of the people of these cities and thickly settled regions 
to substitute in lieu of lumber cement, stone, brick, steel, iron, 
and everything they can find, not only in the construction of 


houses, but in the construction of ears, furniture, and in 


numerable things ordinarily made of lumber. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is not a fact that a 
great part, if not the greater part, of the lumber product in 
| the gentleman’s district was shipped out of his distri o other 
parts of the world and other parts of the United States? 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I believe that is true 
All this tends to reduce the 


consumption of lumber, and 





whatever reduces consumption conserves tl forests. I am 
enthusiastically in favor of preserving all our natural re 


the forests, for I believe that on their con- 
Nation: and I 


sources, especially 
servation depends the ultimate future of our 
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would gladly assist in any legislation, state or national, that 
would promote that end, but I do not believe free lumber will 
accomplish it. 

‘rhe question is of the very greatest importance and should 
receive our very best attention, regardless of selfish interests. 

Just as the individual who would practice forestry must make 
some present sacrifice for the sake of the future gain, so also 
with the Nation. To obtain a future crop of trees on his land 
the individual must increase the cost of his lumbering and leave 
behind him a certain amount of the timber which he is turning 
into cash or pay the bill for replanting. The people of the 
United States also must be prepared to sacrifice something for 
the future if our forest resources are to be conserved. 

The permanent welfare of the country requires a permanent 
supply of lumber, and the cheaper the better. But the perma- 
nent welfare of the country does not require that lumber should 
be as cheap as possible now, at the cost of exorbitantly high 
prices within a comparatively few years. The thing to be 
dreaded is an abrupt rise immediately preceding and running 
into famine conditions. 


So long as we have an abundant supply of virgin timber still | regulations which will secure the practice of forestry by privat: 


left for our immediate needs, an artificial condition is created. 
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stand the situation, it is sometimes said that the result has been 
to give an opportunity for monopoly on the part of those who 
had already acquired large amounts of western timber. This 
is not true, because if the Government had not reserved these 
forests the monopolists would doubtless have had them also, 
and because the timber from these forests is on the market, in 
competition with that in private hands, at a reasonable price. 
Sut probably the purchaser of to-day, and certainly the pur- 
chaser of yesterday, pays or paid a higher price, because the 
Government has undertaken to provide for future needs and is 
not selling below what is considered a reasonable price in the 
light of general conditions. 

In somewhat the same way the East and Middle West should 
be willing to pay the cost necessary to perpetuate our forests 
through forestry. The presem generation must be taxed, mod- 


| erately it is true, but nevertheless taxed, if our forest resources 


Since people do not wish to hold timber indefinitely, taxed and | 


exposed to fire risk, with no returns, there is an undue pressure 
to sell at an early date. Very few purchasers of timber land 
care to tie up their money for twenty-five or thirty years before 
they begin to get it back. Consequently, until the supply meas- 


are to be conserved. Essentially, it does not matter whether 
the tax is raised through general taxation to purchase and cul- 
tivate forests owned by citizens or the Federal Government, or 
whether it is paid in higher prices due to the carrying out 


f 
ot 


owners, or through a tariff on imported lumber, or through the 
cost of fire protection and remitted taxes by the States to en 


| courage forestry, or through any other means which will create 


| made out of nothing. 


urably approaches exhaustion, private interest does not protect | 


the public against the coming shortage. 

Many persons have failed to distinguish between the interest 
of the present and the interest of the future. Forestry is neces- 
sary in the interest of the future. From the standpoint of the 
consumer, it offers no alleviation of present market conditions, 
even though the price of lumber has advanced greatly of recent 
years. On the contrary, those who wish to see the present price 
of lumber lowered are really trying to turn the hands of the 
clock backward, so far as progress toward an adjustment of 
supply and demand with reference to future as well as present 
needs is concerned. There is no use trying to disguise the fact 
that the interest of the present and the interest of the future 
are antagonistic. It is short-sighted to look only at the present. 

The rise in the price of lumber which has taken place during 
the last few years has resulted in a very great saving of waste. 


The Iumberman has not yet become willing to avoid the waste | 


involved in cutting without reference to the production of a 
second crop on the same land, but he has conie a long way 
toward full utilization of the timber which he actually cuts. 
This in itself is, in the long run, highly important for the 
Nation. Though we have a large surplus of standing timber 


over our immediate needs, the visible supply is much short of | 


what we shall want before we shall be in position to supply 
ourselves from the constant yield of permanently productive 
forests. The more fully we utilize what we cut, the more we 
leave for our future supply. 

If the privately owned forests of the country are to grow 
timber permanently, the owners must be able to obtain a price 
for their product which will yield a profit on the investment 
required to grow timber. Up to recent years the market price 
of lumber has been mainly the cost of cutting, manufacture, 
and transporting to market. Timber lands have been cheap, the 
public domain has held supplies to be acquired by those who 
had exhausted their own holdings, and the value of stumpage 
has consequently been far below that necessary to induce the 
private owner to undertake the growing of timber as a crop. 

In short, if our present supply of standing timber is to be 
made to go as far as possible, prices must be high enough to 
make full utilization profitable, while if future supplies are to 
be grown the market price for the timber when grown must 
be high enough to include a reasonable return to the man who 
has grown it, as well as returns to those who log, saw, and 
sell it. We want lumber just as cheap as possible. Every ad- 
vance in its price is an economic hardship. Nevertheless, the 
level of prices which accompanied profligate use could not be 
permanent; the level of prices which correspond to the less 
profligate use of to-day can not be permanent; and the attitude 
of those who wish to promote the best interest of the country 
in the long run, must be an acquiescence in the rise toward the 
price which will have to come shortly. There is such a thing 
as having lumber too cheap now. 

When the Government put into national forests a large part 
of the timber of the West it withdrew great bodies of merchant- 
able forest from the immediate market. Beyond a doubt, the 
creation of national forests tends at first to advance the price 
of stumpage in the West. By those who do not fully under- 


| longer. 


conditions favorable to eloser utilization in the woods and the 
renewal of forest growth on cut-over lands. Timber can not be 
We got for nothing what we found al- 
ready grown for us in this country, but that will net last much 
Like the Panama Canal, or inland-waterway improve- 


| ment, or the reclamation of arid land or swamp land, forestry 


means an investment, and an investment means a present sacri- 
fice. The question is, Are we, as public-spirited citizens, willing 


to make the necessary sacrifice for the sake of the permanent 


welfare of the country, or do we prefer to live as cheaply as 
possible through waste, the consequences of which will fall as a 


| grievous burden on the generation which is growing up to fill 
| our places? 





Mr. Chairman, io diseussing forest conservation my mind nat- 
urally reverts to that eminent American who for the past two 
years has led the fight for a broad, comprehensive plan for the 
conservation of all our natural resources—not only the forests, 
but the minerals, the water im all its uses, and the soil in every 
way it benefits our race—that man long known as the creator of 
our forestry system and well deserving of a higher title 
Father of Conservation in North America—the Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot. 

In view of the many veiled, but none the less caustic, criti- 
cisms of this gentleman because of the opinions expressed in his 
letter to Mr. Payne, I wish to say that I have perfect confidence 
in the sincerity and wisdom of Mr. Pinchot’s views, and, in my 
judgment, any effort to discredit them by attributing to him 
vacillation or improper motives will find no response among the 
people he has served so faithfully, efficiently, and unselfishly. 

I have watched him closely for years; have had the honor of 
working with him in one branch of the conservation movement, 


| and regard him as one of the greatest statesmen of this ace. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that while the 
pending bill is a Republican measure, framed according to pro 
tection policies and different in many respects from a txriff-for 
revenue bill, such as my party would seek to enact if in power, 
I deem it my duty to deal with conditions as I find them, and as 
whatever law we enact on this subject will be almost sure to 
remain in force at least four years, I have endeavored to discuss 
a few of its provisions without partisanship, and have suggested 
eertain changes which I believe would be wise and fair to 
everyone. 

One other matter of supreme importance which I earnestly 
hope will receive favorable action before this bill becomes a law 
is an equitable tax on incomes. No other kind of tax would be 
fairer and easier to pay and none would produce larger revenue. 
We need more money to carry on in proper manner the greatest 
government on earth. Let us pass an income tax, and if it be 
declared unconstitutional again by the Supreme Court, let us 
amend the Constitution and reenact it. 

We are not passing a Democratic tariff measure, hence it is 
impossible to apply to some schedules of the bill the principles 
enunciated in the Denver platform. If Democrats had the 
power to make the bill and coordinate all its sections according 
to that platform, the situation would be very different. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in constructive statesmanship. I be- 
lieve that every Member of this House should do his utmost so to 
frame this most important tariff bill that it will earry a mini- 
mum of woe and a maximum of weal to every citizen of our 
great Republic. [Applause.] 
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Marcu 12, 1909. leave their cut-over lands in a condition to produce a second crop 

Hon, SERENO E. PAYNE, I believe that it is possible to work out a solution of this great prob- 
: Chairman Ways and Means Committee, lem in cooperation with the lumbermen in a way that will satisfy both 

House of Representatives. them and the public. To this much-desired end I have given in the 

Dear Mr. PayNE: To avoid any chance of misunderstanding, I take | P*S* a ee to give in the future my utmost efforts. 

{ liberty of stating my views upon the tariff on lumber in more con- ery sincerely, yours, 
nected fashion than it was possible to do at the hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 24. At the outset I want 


to make it clear that the Forest Service has never advocated either Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, when General Hancock made 
t reduction or the abolition of the present duties upon lumber and 


. ; e asser ; ; is f { io Poy . 'rasi nev i SN) ‘ 1e 
sles. On the contrary, we have been at some pains to avoid taking | th a ser tion in his ( ampaign for the lL re idk ney in 1 teget— 
ny position, one way or the other, until we could complete a satisfac- | tari was a local issue,” it seemed to greatly amuse the po itl- 
tory investigation of the subject. I say this because mene believe | clans of the country, especially those who desired to retain the 
that the Forest Service has declared in favor of the removal of the | topriff sti i ities - Caner: ancock ‘re living to- 
uty upon forest products as a means of conserving our forests. The | oo question in politic s. If Ge neral Hanco k were lin ing t 
service has made no such declaration. day and could witness the present clamor of different loca 
If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take | interests for protection, and especially if he could have heard 
for one or both of two purposes—either to reduce the price to the he able ; one 4 Hivara , a latineaonia . tic 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom the able address just delivered by my distinguished protect mm 
plish neither. Democratic friend from Louisiana [Mr. RANspeL.], I am sure 
Free — woue not materially seinee, tae price a the consumer. | that he would feel that his pronouncement in that campaign has 
Most of the lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most of it been abund: , tai 
; ade perme eee Se ae eee: kee i dantly sustained. 
would it the duty were taken off. Wwe are importing from ( anada only Like. most of my colleagues. including a respectable number 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are cutting from out own for alk : ; leagues, gi S] ‘ um 
ests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per cent as | on the other side of the Chamber, I am, of course, more directly 
would come from Canada as we would cut at home. Contrary to | ; os : . i +4 : trian of > own secti 
: . ; —_ oa ‘reste . : : rs Wn sectiol 
general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, interested in the protection of the industries of my own section 
of the country. 


s no great timber supply. Her total amount of standing timber is : 
’ I want to say right here—referring to my recent colloquy on 


APPENDIX. | very soon, which will force them to do clean work in the woods and to 
} 


Girrorp Pincnot, Forester. 








t 
] 
probably not more than one-third of what is left of ours. In the end 
1 Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use all the timber | the floor with the gentleman from North Carolina |Mr 
they can produce. Imports from Canada would not be enough, there ~gll ; - , ra - ss . ie pa 
fore, to limit the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the -prices of KITCHIN ]—that whenever I reach that state of perte tion that 
lumber In any important degree. : — ‘ I feel that I can not place at the head of my list of duties the 
Stumpage prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in | pqyocacy of the interests of the people who sent me here, I shal! 
the United States. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better | * Sage cae eo ; ; Se eee. 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber must be cut than ft is | return my commission to them so that they can give it to some 
with us, but the average costs of logging and manufacture are probably | one whose conscience will permit him to stand by those interests. 
as great there as here. If the duty were removed, the effect of these | [Applause.] ‘To represent one’s own particular section is what 
Saceots wear, 38 ~ yo ae ee “ be mp waar ee ey am I conceive to be the primary purpose of representative govern- 
some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the American L I ary z ‘ s : 
retailer. There would remain little, if any, benefit to the ultimate con- | ment, and so long as I am a Member of this House I shall do 
sumer of lumber in the United States. th: ass j ‘ 36 our rj e , vu 
. ; ‘ 1at, assuming that the same course will be followed by othe 
The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest con- Renresentati 5 ane ener alate 2 he aggregate such acti 
servation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on representatives, thus guaranteeing in the aggregate such action 


the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the | as will best promote the interests of all. 
same opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff, but I am unable | Mr. Chairman, I am a thorough believer in the American 
to see how free lumber will promote forestry. OF aa ae ee ee ’ pie. *s Pang: ; ae 
There is only one way to save our forests. That is to see that they | doctrine of protection to American industries and American 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. | labor. I believe in a tariff for protection, with incidental reve- 
The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high | nye, rather than a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
prices for lumber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more f this declarati laooe * he class of the “ standpatters.” 
timber from a given area than they do when prices are lower and only | If this dec aration places me in the class of the “ standpat ers,” 
ihe best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lumber unquestionably | then I have no objection to the designation, for I do “ stand pat 
t 
I 


increase wean. ae peeves of a —— ae aay eon nde og ~ | upon that proposition. So firmly convinced am I that this policy 

woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now cu “otecti tc » COrrec > ¢ ‘ i it j » COU Vv 
y our own mills, which must either be logged or left in the woods | Of protection 1S the correct one, and that without it our country 
could not enjoy that degree of prosperity that its resources entitle 
it to enjoy, that I am ready to cast my vote for reasonable pro- 
tection to any industry in this country, whether it exists in my 
district or not. And herein lies, I think, the main difference be- 
for try which toll from See ene ae eee Sidlis mort than oft of | tween genuine Republicans and that class of Democrats who are 

restry which follow wasteful logging would probably more than offset | - _ . a ¢ nm $f . ‘neinle : 
the gain. In other words, the drain upon our forests would not be | not unalterably opposed to the application of the principl of 
relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to come in free. | protection to any industry. We believe in protection to Ameri- 

You asked me at the hearing for my opinion as to the tarif’ on | can industries, while they seem willing to vote against protec- 
wood pulp. We are already dependent upon Canada for much pulp! tion except when it applies to industries in their own particu- 
wood. Nearly seven-tenths of the wood we use for paper is spruce am alte iew of ari : ‘larati : ? li 
and one-third of the spruce pulp wood is imported from Canada. It is lar locality. In view of the various declarations of the Republi 
highly important that we should have free pulp wood in the future as | can party on this subject, I can not understand how anyone 
in the past, and that Canada should impose no export duty upon pulp | ean elaim to be a Republican unless he favors the principle of 
wood. In this respect the pulp and paper making industry is in aj. independe f the ‘re question of raising revenue 
diferent position from the other great wood-using industries of the protection, independent of the mere question of raising revenue, 
United States. The latter can be wholly supplied from our own for- | It may be that the tariff schedules can be so adjusted as to 
ests, while the former must have free access to the Canadian spruce give adequate protection to every industry and at the same 
forests so long as spruce is the chief pulp wood. I therefore concur ee seein -oximately enoug] rey nue f ps a . ; 
with the recommendations of the Select Committee on Paper and Pulp | time raise approximately enough revenue for government pur- 
Investigations of the House of Representatives. These were that | poses and no more. 
ground wood should be admitted free provided that it comes ftom a But I for one would not abandon the policy of protection 
country which does not in any way restrict the exportation of pulp erely because there might be too much or t “ little re He 
wood or ground wood, and that there should be a reduction in the mere y becaust 2 as : oie taslines a revenue 
duty upon news paper providing that it comes from a country which | raised by proper protective duties. If the proper enforcement 
on ym in any way restrict the exportation of pulp wood, wood pulp, | of that policy resulted in raising too much revenue, I would have 
or printing paper. i senate , waned tines lle anf . aaiiidhi. memati .¢ } 

I believe there is now a sincere desire on the part of a large num. | the surplus used for nee ded public improve ments, suc h as the 
ber of lumbermen to handle their forests more conservatively. I | building of turnpike roads and the more rapid development of 
realize that they face difficulties in their efforts. We as a people have | our waterways. If it did not raise enough revenue, I should 
often been at fault, because we have not made it easy for the lum- f: - the r: laine ¢ f the balance by increasing the t: n beer 
bermen to practice forestry at a profit. The States, for instance, haye | tVOr Ue raising o 1e balance by increasing the tax on beet 
failed to provide adequate fire protection. They have often taxed and whisky, and by taxing incomes, and in such other w lyS as 
standing timber so heavily that the owner was forced to cut it off | would place the burden of government expenses upon those who 
as quickly as possible, and then let the land go back to the State |, ‘e able to bear it rather th: those ] saeate abl 
with ut provision for a future or are able Oo bear it rather ln upon i0ose Who are not able to 

But it is, first of all, upon the lumbermen themselves that the duty bear it. 
of conserving their own forests actually lies. By asking for the reten- So much has been said in this debate by gentlemen on the 
tion of the tariff in order to protect the forests, the lumbermen have, her side of the Chamber about this question. and they 1 . 
in substance, entered into an agreement with the people of the United | Other side © - minocs a00u Se a a ae 
States to perpetuate their forests by wise use. ‘This tacit agreement | taken so many conflicting positions on the question, that it is 
is freely recognized by many of the leaders among them. If the tariff | difficult to tell whether Democracy stands for protection or free 
is allowed to remain, the lumbermen should be held to their agree -ade a a Saeed » tariff, regardless of whether such a tariff 
ment; and if they should fail to carry it out, the people of the United | trac e, OF a re ve hue tari, regan _ — oa. name 
States should take the matter in hand and enforce such contro! of | affords protection or not. 
lumbering as will protect the forests and the public. The lumbermen My friend from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], who 
must recognize that the forests which they own are not simply pieces tak * his seat. and who, I think, is a typical representative of 
of private property. They are a public trust, the source from which aken His seat, am ; ae =. . cet. eR re a ve 
most of the Nation's future timber supply must come. The Nation has | the Democracy of his section, evidently believes in the princi- 
decided that those forests must be conserved. It is the duty of every ples of protection—in spots at least. On the other hand, 
lumberman to act upon this decision. It is the duty of the Nation and | 4. tlem: fr Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], who is a good Det 
the State to aid him in every way they can. If the lumbermen do not | S®®Ueman from Mississip| Mr. SISS » WRO IS & GON eral 
make the most of this opportunity, legislation is coming, and coming | crat, and who is certainly a good fellow, evidently takes the 


when the higher grades are taken out, and to that extent it would | 
nerease the woods waste in this country. The waste in logging is | 
“ady enormous, several times larger than our importation from | 
| 
| 
| 








Canada. I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian wood, 
under free lumber, would equal the increased waste, and even if it did, 
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free-trade view of it, as is evidenced by the following, taken 
from the ConGREsSsSIONAL Recorp of March 29: 

Mr. LANGLEey. Will my friend yield to me just a moment? I will 
ask him, Is he, as a Democrat, opposed to the principle of protection, 
and is he opposed to the protection of the lumber industry? ‘There 
has been some question down in my section of Kentucky as to whether 
Democracy is in favor of protecting lumber or not. I am glad to have 


this opportunity to put the gentleman and his party on record on that 
question. 


Mr. Sisson. I will go on record with all my heart by saying I am 
opposed to protection on anything. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of it on most things, and therefore I 
disagree with the gentleman. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Still others on the other side have argued for a purely reve- 
nue tariff, regardless of whether it happens to afford protection 
or not. 

Some reference has been made in this debate to party plat- 
forms. I want to read a few sentences from one of the plat- 
forms of one of the great political parties in this country. Re- 
ferring to the question of raising the revenue and reducing the 
tariff, it says: 

The necessary reduction and taxation can and must be effected with- 
out depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

Pretty good Republican doctrine, that. What platform do 
you suppose that quotation is taken from? The Republican 
platform? No; it is taken from the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1884. And here is another quotation from the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1888, which makes very interesting 
reading in view of some of the statements that have been made 
in this debate on that side of the Chamber and by gentlemen 
who, I have no doubt, ardently supported the Democratic ticket 
in both of those campaigns. ‘The quotation is this: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
can and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of 
such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
market and steady and continuous operations. 

I leave those gentlemen to explain, if they can, the consistency 
between their positions then and now. 

There are some provisions in this bill, affecting interests in 
my section, that I do not like and that I shall endeavor to have 
changed if I have the opportunity, and to some of these pro- 
visions I shall presently offer criticism. At this point, I want 
to state that I do not question for a moment the high and patri- 
otic motives which actuated the majority of the committee in 
preparing this bill. It was a stupendous task, and I think they 
have performed it with an eye single to the best interests of the 
entire country, as they view them. Upon such a great subject 
there must necessarily be difference of opinion, and the fact that 
I entertain such difference of opinion does not make me any the 
less a Republican, because I am firmly convinced that the great 
policies of the Republican party, of which protection is only 
one, have helped to make this country great, and that they are 
the only policies that can keep it permanently prosperous. 

I do not claim to be an expert upon the tariff question. I 
have given it all the thought that I could in connection with the 
performance of other imperative duties here. I have read as 
much of the voluminous hearings as I could, and have listened 
patiently to the debates upon the floor. 

I have taken special pains to hear and study the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and other leaders of my party in this House who have 
advocated the provisions of this bill, and I must say, with due 
deference to them, that I am still unconvinced that all of its 
provisions are in full accord with the doctrines advocated by 
the leaders of the Republican party, which I have been taught 
from my childhood. They have failed to convince, for exam- 
ple, that the proposed reduction of the duty on lumber is in 
accordance with this doctrine. The gentleman from New York 
evidently disagrees with me in that. He intimated the other 
day that I view the question from too narrow a standpoint, and 
for the purpose of inducing me to abandon my championship 
of the lumber industry he suggested that I climb -to the top 
of one of the Kentucky mountains and “ look beyond the woods ” 
and behold the great domain of the whole United States, which 
was the object of his beneficence in framing this bill. This is 
not the first time in the history of the world that such a plan 
has been proposed to induce one to forsake his cause. With 
that end in view, our Savior, once upon a time, was asked to 
zo to the top of a mountain, and the gentleman who extended 
the invitation was courteous and obliging enough to make the 
ascent with Him. [Laughter.] But the Savior refused the 
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tempting inducement offered to abandon His mission upon the 
earth. [Laughter and applause.] 

Of course, the gentleman from New York has neither the 
time nor the inclination to go with me to the top of the moun- 
tain, and it is not necessary for me to make the trip alone, he- 
cause I have been there many times before—in fact, I was 
reared almost on the top of a mountain—and I already know 
what I would see from that eminence. My mission here is to 
represent first of all what I conceive to be the best interests 
of the people of my district; and while I think I can look, and 
have already looked, “‘ beyond the woods,” so as to appreciate, 
in a measure, the needs of other sections, I am still of the opin- 
ion that these needs do not justify me in abandoning the best 
interests of my own people. Moreover, I believe that the ¢en- 
tleman from New York, just as the other tempter was, will be 
unable to “deliver the goods,” under his guaranty that this 
reduction of the lumber duty will not decrease the wages of 
a single man in the United States. I am unable to understand 
the process of reasoning by which the gentleman reaches that 
conclusion. He says he wants to check the upward tendency 
of lumber prices, but that he does not know whether it will 
reduce the price or not. If the present duty is responsible for 
the present high price, how can it fail to reduce the price if the 
duty is reduced? And if the duty is not responsible, why re- 
duce it? We have heard the gentleman defend protective-tariff 
rates on the ground that they maintain our high rate of wages, 
and I have followed his leadership on that theory. 

How can he be consistent in that contention and at the same 
time deny that a lowering of the lumber duty will reduce wages? 
If there is one economic fact that our experience has established 
beyond all controversy, it is that tariff reduction never did any- 
thing more surely than to reduce wages. You can not cheapen 
labor’s product without cheapening labor itself. Nothing is 
better settled than that. As a writer has put it: “ Tariff re- 
duction is price reduction, and price reduction is wage reduc- 
tion.” There is no escape from that conclusion. And, viewing 
this proposed lumber tariff from that standpoint, I beg to cal! 
attention to the following facts: Lumber is the second largest 
industry in the United States, iron and steel being the largest, 
involving an investment of over a billion dollars and employing 
from six to eight hundred thousand men. It is more important 
even than the iron and steel industry, in the sense that it is 
more generally distributed throughout the United States. It is 
an industry in 45 States and Territories. It is the largest in- 
dustry in 12 States, and a leading industry in 13 States. No 
other industry has such diversified ownership. It is the largest 
purchaser of farm products in the United States. It pays an- 
nually more in freights to the railroads than any other com- 
modity in the United States. Therefore anything that injures 
this industry would affect a larger number of people and have a 
greater tendency to impose hardships upon the people throughout 
the country generally than would an injury to any other industry. 
It would, in fact, directly affect in various ways the interests of 
several millions of our people. Tell me not, my eloquent young 
Republican friend from Ohio [Mr. How1tanp], that the pro- 
tection of such an industry, involving the interests of so many 
people, can be justly compared to the decayed branch of a tree. 
On the contrary, it is the healthiest and biggest limb on it. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is correct in 
his contention that it would not reduce the wages of labor in 
the lumber industry, it must be for the reason that the lowering 
of the duty will not increase importations, because, according 
to the unerring law of supply and demand, every importation 
which competes with our own products, in which labor is eni- 
ployed, decreases just to that extent the demand for our own 
labor. If this reduction would not increase importations. then 
the only effect it could have would be to reduce by 50 per cent 
the revenues derived from lumber importations. This would 
mean a sacrifice of nearly a million dollars of revenue annu- 
ally, which can hardly be defended in view of the present finan- 
cial needs of the Government. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the reduction of the duty 
from $2 to $1 will result in largely increased importations of 
the kind of lumber that competes with our own, and therefore 
it will necessarily be to the detriment of the lumber industry 
in this country. 

It may be that by reason of the protection afforded by trans- 
portation rates to lumber produced as far away from Canada 
as Kentucky is would prevent this cut from $2 to $1 from in- 
juring the Kentucky lumber industry to any considerable ex- 
tent; but Canadian competition will undoubtedly be greatly 
strengthened by it in lumber sections less remote, and that will 
inevitably tend to depress, more or less, the lumber trdustry 
throughout the country; and for that reason I oppose it. Be- 
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the Canadian lumber would find an increased market in 


the northern sections of the United States, thus forcing the 
} produced there to seek a market farther South, and 


t of this would be felt in Kentucky sooner or later. 

view of the facts I have already enumerated, I do not 
there is industry in the United States which affords a 
typical illustration of the necessity for protection as ad- 
1 by our party than the lumber industry, and I feel no 
] ‘y in saying that I would rather vote for an increase 
rather than a decrease of the tariff on lumber, and I would be 
viously observing the tenets of my party when I did so. 

e gentleman from New York complains about the monopoly 
of stumpage by men who have acquired large holdings for in- 


i 
"} 
al 


; 


yesitment purposes, and he says that they are the ones who are 
g¢ the retention of the duty on lumber. The gentleman is 
ly mistaken about that. If that were the situation, my 
position on this subject would be different. I am willing to 
le, of course, that men who have these large holdings are 


i vor not only of maintaining the present price of lumber, 
it increased; that is human nature. But that 
; of holders form, as has already been shown in this debate, 

ull percentage of the owners of timber. My friend from 


! ot seeing 


igan [Mr. ForpNey], in his admirable speech the other day, 
| that he owns considerable standing timber himself, and 
frankly asserted, in his earnest and eloquent way, that he in- 
tended to hold it until he got his price for it. The other large 


lers of timber can do the same thing. 


But where the burden of this reduction would fall most 


ai 


heavily would be upon that class of people who form, by all 
odds, the most numerous class of timber owners—the small 
holders—whose means are so limited that they can not hold 
their timber until they can get a high price for it. Not only 
that, but the hundreds of thousands of wage-earners in the 
lumb 


r industry will be affected, and they, too, as a rule, belong 
to that class of people who are least able to bear the burden 
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this conservation theory as applied to the question of a duty 
on lumber, and I do not believe that the res | 


ults predicted by the 


advocates of that theory will ever materialize. 








It is estimated that of the annual cut of timber, which 
amounts to about 100,000,000,000 feet, only about thirty-seven 
and one-half billions go into lumb The ‘ it by growth 
is estimated to be about that amount. Al t 50,000,000,000 feet 
are used for fuel. The tendency, as is well known, is now ra] 
idly in the direction of an enlarged e for fuel of teria 
other than wood, and the use of timber for fuel will, « rse 
decrease accordingly. It requires only a mome! ns 
tion of these facts in connecti with total esti ed num 
ber of feet of timber now in this country to 1 ize how absurd 
is the contention that we are going to leave to our ichil 
dren a devastated timber area. The truth of the matter is that 
at least some of those who are behind this « 1s ition git 
tion are not worried so much ab their posterity as they 
about their own interests. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in his very entertaining, inst 
ive, and able speech a day or so ago on this questiof, see 
to be greatly alarmed over the prospect that our a 
supply of pulp wood for making paper would be ex! S 
within a few years. I do not think the gentleman's 
over this is justified. There are millions of feet of pulp | 
in the mountains of Kentucky alone, much of which is 
going to waste, and I dare say that the supply of this in t 
entire Appalachian Range will be suffi it to post 
quite a while the pulp-wood famine that th tle 1 pl 
dicts. I am opposed to putting pulp wood on t fre list, 
because I want our people to get a market for thei pW l 
instead of turning that market over to Canada, and I want tl 
labor necessary for its production to be employed down there 

jinstead of in a foreign country. I believe, moreover, that long 
before our supply of pulp wood is exhausted that the inventive 
'genius of our people will discover some satisfactory substitute 
for making paper. Necessity has always been the mother of 
invention, and it will always remain so, and our people. have 


of reduction in the price of their product, and therefore of 
their wages. And it is in behalf of these classes that we are | 


appealing to you not to deviate on this item from the Repub- 
lican standard of protection which we have advocated for so 
i1y years. 

I do not underestimate the force of the argument that the 
farmers, who are not producers of lumber, would be benefited 
by reducing the price of lumber, on account of being able to 
build their homes cheaper, as the gentleman from New York 
others suggest; but he must remember that while the 
farmers are the principal consumers of lumber, the lumbermen, 
on the other hand, are the best customers of the farmers, and 
that, 
f lumber, there has been a still greater advance in the price 
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and 
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lumber business undoubtedly helped to bring about. 

So, while the gentleman from New York is advising me t 
limb up on a mountain and look over “beyond the woods,” 
would not do him any harm to seek some elevation himself so 
he might get a good view of the lumber camps, the mill 
the hundreds of thousands of people who are dependent en- 
tirely upon this industry for their livelihood, instead of limitin; 
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the scope of his vision to the large holders of stumpage and the | 


other persons of wealth and independent means who happen to 
be interested also in this industry, and against whom the pro 
posed reduction he says is aimed. These laborers are a part 
of that grand army of nature’s noblemen who form the chief 
corner stone of our temple of prosperity. 
justly and impartially our principles of protection, it is just 
as much our duty to give its benefits to one class a 

[I want protection not only for the men whose hands and faces 
scorch before the seething fires of furnaces, 


" 
a 


S$ to 


while there has been a considerable advance in the price | 


inever yet failed to meet successfully a situation like that which 


the gentleman from Illinois predicts will arise. 
I also desire to enter an earnest protest against the provisio 
¢ this bill relative to coal, one of the chief products of my 
section of the country, and for the same reasons that I have 


The gentle 


urged in discussing the lumber question. h 
leman from 


1d th 


already 


man from Wyoming [Mr. MoNpDELL] a! e gent 
Washington [Mr. Humpurey] have so thoroughly discussed this 
question, particularly from the standpoint of their section of the 
country, and have shown so clearly that to place coal on tl 

| free list would be a direct discrimination against the whit 
labor employed in our mines, and in favor of the Chinese 


farm products, which the consumption of those engaged in | 
| me to undertake to dwell upon that. 


nother. | 


If we are to enforce | 


not only for the | 


men who till the soil upon the hillsides, in the valleys, and upon | 


the plains, not only for those who work amid the hum of the 
spindle and the wheel, but likewise for those who patiently toil 
in the damp and darkness of the coal mines, and for those who 


endure the dangers and hardships of bringing the lumber from | 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 
the 
it has been put forward 


the stump to the market. 
I had intended to discuss 


of our natural resources, as in ¢ 


yii~ 


nection with the lumber question, but I have not the time to} 


enter upon that. I do wish to call attention, however, to the 
fact that this propaganda, which in the outset of this agitation 
on the lumber question was used as an argument for the re 
moval of the duty on lumber, so that it would prevent the waste 
of our forests, has now been abandoned, and that some of those 
who advocated it originally virtually concede now that free 
lumber would increase rather than decrease the destruction 
of our forests. Therefore, if it is wise to conserve our forests, 


the best way to do it is to increase rather than reduce the duty 
on lumber. 





. : . } 
subject of the conservation 


Japanese labor of Canada, that it would be |] 
I desire, however, to 


resumptuou 


d 


attention to the fact that 80 per cent of the cost of mining ar 
marketing coal is paid as wages to labor; and when you inj 
the coal industry—as placing that article upon the fr 
would certainly do—you do much greater damage to labor 

you do to the capital invested in the coal industry I ( 
can not benefit anyone among our own people other tl L fe 
manufacturers of the New England seaboard, because they, and 
not the consumers, would get the benefit of i It is t] 
there are a few Pittsburg operators who ar 1 favor of f 
| coal, and that is because they are near « izh to Canad ! 
able to increase their markets by a reciprocal arrange t \ 
that government. 

But these constitute a very small 1 y of the oper 

Free coal would mean a net loss of millions of dollar ( 
operators and coal miners and to communities which have b 
developed and which are being supported by this 1 
under a protective duty on coal. We hay in mo i 
sections of my State some of the finest coal deposit 

world. Until recently our coal has not been accessible to tl 
markets by reason of the lack of transportation facilities. R 
roads are now being constructed there, and at no distant « 
the improvement of our rivers will bring ick water to t! 
coal fields. Consequently, the development of our coal indu v 
is in its infancy. Capital has been “l and is still b 
invested there upon the supposition th lt iblica | 
will continue in control of this Gover id that it wil 
adhere to its traditional policy of prot on. Abandon that 
policy with reference to coal ind you § ’ rious blow 
one of the infant industries of my section « ntry, which w 
do immeasurable harm to the people whom I represent I 
peal to you not to do it, and I do not be e this Republi 
Congress will do it. 

I do not like th bill be tise t oO! ins 1? » many propos 

tions to place articles that we produ u the free list wit 
excuse offered for is, in some inst ( it least, that thes 


As a matter of fact, I have very little respect for | 
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articles are raw materials. 
the finished 


But that which is raw material for 
of 


is 
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one product another. I contend that an 
article is not raw material after it has been touched by the 
hand of labor. It becomes a finished product, so far as the | 


laborer is concerned, and is entitled to protection at the hands of 
a Republican Congress, if our theory on this subject is sound. 

There are other industries in my State that are not dealt 
with in this bill in accordance with the principles of protection. 
It does not give adequate protection to hemp, one of the lead- 
ing industries of Kentucky and other sections of the country. 
The evidence submitted to the committee shows that the hemp 
industry has been languishing for years because it has not 


been protected from foreign competition, as it should have 
been. India hemp or jute, the strongest competitor of the 


American-grown product, is on the free list and has been ever 
since 1890, and this bill not only leaves it there, but gives less 
protection to the hemp and flax industry than the present law 
does. I will insert, with the permission of the House, an ex- 
tract from a statement furnished me on this subject, which 
illustrates the absolute necessity of having protection for these 
products. 


Prior to the introduction of India hemp or jute into the American 
market, in about the seventies, the hemp industry in America had 
grown to formidable proportions, the total tonnage in 1860, the banner 
yeur, being about 75,000 tons. It has been grown successfully in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and California, 
while experimentally it has been grown in many localities extending as 
far south as the Gulf of Mexco. Following this period the high price 
of American labor and the absence of machinery for cutting the hemp 
and sepzrating the fiber from the stalk made the production of hemp 
in America unprofitable in the face of the large importations of India 
hemp or jute, which by the year 1880 had completely robbed the Ameri- 
can industry of the bagging trade for covering the cotton of the South 
and had taken away a large part of the general twine and rope busi- 
ness. Under these conditions the production steadily declined until 
in 1880 the entire production of hemp in America was less than 2,000 
tons It being apparent that the industry in America would be com- 
pletely destroyed, Congress, in the tariff act of March 3, 1883, put a 


duty on all fibers. Under this stimulus the production of American 
hemp steadily increased until 1890, when the production was about 
6,000 tons. On October 1, 1890, the tariff act put on the free list 


manila, sisal, jute, and jute butts, with the result that the industry has 
steadily declined since, notwithstanding the largely increased demand 
for fibers. With the increase in price, however, land rents and labor 
have also advanced, and the American farmer who is producing hemp 
is in no better condition. The fact is that he is forced to meet on 
equal footing the pauper labor of India—labor that is satisfied with 
2 cents to 5 cents per day. Or, to make the comparison in another 
way, the preliminary report of the Department for 1908 shows im- 
portation from India to be 107,533 tons, which is valued at $6,504,920, 
or $60.50 per ton. The American production averages about one ton 
to 24 acres, and figuring on $60.50 from India the American farmer 
must compete with a gross income of $24.20 per acre, while in America 
seed and labor will cost the American farmer from $22 to $25 per acre, 
and to this must be added land rent, averaging probably $15 per acre. 

Now, to make the comparison for a more unfavorable year, would 
call attention to the report of the Agricultural Department for 1898, 
when India sent us 112,306 tons of fiber, valued at $2,543,498, or an 
average of $22.70 per ton. Making the same comparison as above of 
24 acres to the ton, the gross income per acre would show only $9.10, 
which would, in America, be insufficient to pay either the land rent or 
the labor charge against an acre of hemp. As a result of this American 
hemp fell below 3 cents per pound, which is below the cost of pro- 
duction 

Within the last ten years machines have been perfected for cutting 
hemp and flax, and there are before the public to-day three or four 
machines for breaking the hemp and flax which are meeting with de 
served success, though not receiving the financial backing which would 
come to them if the American hemp and flax industry was properly 
protected and encouraged. 3 

The perfecting of these machines will solve the labor problem for the 
producer of American hemp and flax. 

The uses of American hemp are varied, ranging from fine twines, 
where it is often mixed with flax, up to heavy cordage, such as is manu- 
factured at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, Boston, for use in the United 
States Navy. But the volume of business in fiber must be done on medium 
and low priced raw material, and the present duty on Italian and 
Kussian hemp, flax, and flax tow only protects American hemp in so far 
as it enters into the manufacture of the high-grade products, the total 
tonnage of which always has been and always will be small. 

Under present conditions any time the American production should 
rise above the present: level the price of American hemp would be forced 
down to the level of India hemp or jute, and could not live now even in 
an small way if unprotected from Itallan and Russian hemp and flax 
and flax tow. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas and throughout the great Northwest 
hundreds of thousands of acres are sown in flax annually, the seed 
saved, and then the million tons of flax straw are burned, which could 
go into the manufacture of bagging, burlap, binder twine, and various 
kinds of cord and ropes but for the enormous influx of cheap foreign 
fibers, the product of the world’s pauper labor. 

With a duty such as we ask on foreign fibers, it would be but a few 
years until American-grown hemp and flax, together with manila hemp 
from the Philippines, would supply the demand for coarse fiber in the 
United States, making the American people independent of the outside 
world for their fiber supply, both in peace and in war; would greatly 
enhance the value of farm lands; would supply labor to many thou- 
sands of men; and would result in a boom in this country in the agri- 
cultural districts beyond anything that has heretofore been known. 

Hemp and flax can be and have been successfully grown throughout 
the South and Middle West, as far north as Minnesota, as far south 
az the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Pacific slope. There is every reason 
why America should grow all her own fiber; there is every reason why 
the American farmer should be encouraged to produce it; and in pro- 


|} advantages of protection in this tariff law. 
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ducing it, there is every reason why he should be protected from tho 
pauper labor of India as well as from the Italian and Russian laborer 
who is willing to work for a mere pittance in comparison with thé 
wages demanded and deserved by the American workingman. ; 

I am also opposed to the proposition to place iron ore upon 
the free list. This is also an industry that I think is entitled 
to protection, if we are going to make a just distribution of the 
Neither does this 
bill provide a protective duty on barytes, another important iy 
dustry in some sections of the country. I desire to call atte) 
tion to still another important industry to which this bill doves 
not do justice. I refer to the fluor-spar industry. The gent}; 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHAPMAN] and myself have been jin- 
sisting that such a rate of duty should be imposed on foreig), 
fluor spar as will at least make up the difference between the 
cost of production of that article in this and foreign countries. 
The committee finally decided to place a duty of 50 cents a toy 
on crude fluor spar, which is the only real competitor of the 
American product and which has heretofore been on the free 
list. The small duty of 50 cents per ton, which the committee 
recommends, will, of course, yield a small revenue, but it is 
absolutely inadequate to afford any protection to the American 
fluor-spar industry, and, so far as that question is concerned, it 
might just as well have been left upon the free list. 

Those who are at all conversant with the subject of stee 
manufacturing know, of course, that fluor spar is used as a flux 
in refining steel and other metals, and that it is especially 
adapted to open-hearth furnace steel practice. 

Fluor-spar mining as an American industry began since the 
passage of the Dingley bill, and until five years ago was an 
industry of great promise. ‘The Dingley bill made no reference 
to fluor spar, but under a clause in that bill admitting free of 
duty minerals in a crude state, and not otherwise referred to 
in the bill, it has been coming into this country for the last 
five years in large and rapidly increasing quantities free of duty. 
This foreign fluor spar is imported chiefly from the counties of 
Durham and Derby in England, near the ports of Manchester 
and Edinburgh. It is not now being mined, but comes from 
large heaps containing hundreds of thousands of tons, accumu 
lated as a result of extensive lead-mining operations in that 
country a century ago, which are now abandoned. This fluor 
spar was a waste product associated with the lead ore and at 
the time had no value. Since the growth of open-hearth siee! 
practice, in preference to the Bessemer practice, and the deve! 
opment of American mines to supply the demand, these vast 
heaps of British fluor spar have been acquired by British own 
ers, and are being worked at no cost of mining, and no labor 
expense save the loading on vessels. It is sent across the ocean 
as ballast at a freight rate in no case exceeding $1 per long ton, 
and is being shipped into Pittsburg under a freight classification 
as “gravel,” at the rate of $1.40 per long ton. 

The long ton being the basis of quotation of all imported 


fluor spar, it is quoted in the Pittsburg district at the equiva 


lent of $4.85 to $5 per short ton. 

No American miner can produce fluor spar at a less cost 
than $5 per net ton at the mines. The freight rate being $2.50 
per net ton to Pittsburg, American miners must sell at not less 
than $8 if any profit is realized. 

The Payne bill provides a duty of $1.75 a ton on “ ground or 
manufactured fluor spar,” but it is not and has never been in- 
ported into the American market in this form; and even if it 
were, the demand for the material in that form is so small that 
the duty of $1.75 per ton would practically afford no protection 
whatever. 

The imported fluor spar is in a crude state, and would come 
under the 50-cent duty on crude fluor spar provided in this bill. 

The effect of the last five years’ competition with this im- 
ported material has already practically destroyed this industry. 
An evidence of this is the fact that there are now but 6 
American producers, whereas five years ago there were 150. 
Five years ago the American production was growing rapidly 
and amounted to 50,000 tons per annum. 

In 1907 the American production did not exceed 15,000 tons. 
In 1908 the American production did not exceed 12,000 tons. 
Over 100,000 tons are now imported annually, and at this rate 
it is estimated that it would require more than ten years to 
exhaust the English supply. 

The American production now is confined to a small district 
in southern Illinois and one in northwestern Kentucky. 

If a protective duty is imposed on crude fluor spar, mines 
will be opened in Colorado, Tennessee, and Arizona, as large 
deposits exist in those States, and they are undeveloped becouse 
of the supply of the American market from abroad. 

Only 5 to 10 pounds of fluor spar are required in the manu- 
facture of 1 ton of steel. The imposition of a duty of even $3 
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ton would not increase the cost of a ton of steel exceeding | be the masters of these markets. Already the industrial activ- 


half of a cent. 
it is true that there is no fluor spar, so far as I am advised, | 
my district—at least not in sufficient quantities to justify | 
development. But in this instance I have adopted the kindly 
vestion of my friend from New York [Mr. Payne], and have 
ed “ beyond the woods” sufficiently to interest myself in an 
ortant industry in another section of my State. 
‘he gentleman from New York suggested to me the other 
( that, while I could have an opportunity, so far as he was 
( rned, to offer an amendment restoring the $2 rate on lum- 


her. he admonished me that I must not blame him if, as a re- 
sult of such an effort, lumber should be put on the free list. I 
not say that I will vote against this bill, because I do not 


w the shape in which it will be put upon its final passage, 
| beg to suggest to the gentleman from New York that he 
st not blame me if, as a result of discrimination against cer- 

industries that are entitled to protection, the bill is de- 
ited. Iama Republican and propose to remain a Republican; 
if I am to favor a tariff bill, it must be framed in ac- 
cordance with Republican principles. 

| do not contend that this bill was purposely prepared so as 
to give more protection to northern than to southern industries, 
and yet I think the bill itself is subject in some degree to that 
criticism. From the very start the North, and especially the 
eastern portion of it, was a manufacturing section, and it was 
natural for them to favor the doctrine of protection. In fact, 
the North has become so accustomed to protection and so ac- 
ustomed to the South not asking for it that it is difficult for 
ien of the North, in preparing a tariff bill as they have pre- 
ared this one, to realize the changed conditions which now 
xist and to resist the habit of giving the North the lion’s 
shar Most of the timber of the North, and especially of the 
Northwest, has been disposed of, and disposed of under a pro- 
tective duty. Now, most of the timber is in the South. It is one 
if the chief resources of the South, and I beg of you to remember 
that protection to our timber in the South is just as important 
to us as was protection of the northern timber when you had it. 

There is another consideration that I deem worthy of men- 
tion in this connection. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
vorTH] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarK] have 
both agreed that the Committee on Ways and Means is a 
political committee. This being so, the majority membership of 
that committee have committed, more or less, to their hands 
the destiny of our party. Aside from the justice of giving the 
industries of the South adequate protection, I deem it wise 
from a political standpoint to do so. A great deal is being said 
of late years about breaking the “solid South.” If you Repub- 
licans of the North persist in reducing the tariff on lumber, 
one of our chief products, and in putting coal, another of our 
chief products, on the free list, and in failing to give protection 
to other industries that I might mention, your policy will tend 
toward “breaking” the South commercially rather than polit- 
ically. Gentlemen on the other side from the South may dis- 
claim and deny all they please, as my able and genial friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx] did the other day, but the fact 
remains that protection sentiment is rapidly growing there, and 
the inroads that the Republican party has made in the Southern 
States are due primarily to the fact that the people of that 
section are rapidly drifting back to the ideas upon this question 
of Henry Clay and of the old Whig party of the South. 

It was the doctrine of protection that made West Virginia as 
solidly Republican as is the Keystone State. It was the doc- 
trine of protection that has made Maryland a doubtful State. 
It was the same doctrine that brought Missouri and Kentucky 
into the Republican column and that has created the magnificent 
Republican armies in Tennessee and North Carolina, which, at 
no distant day, will lead them also into the Republican column. 

| beg my Republican brethren of the North to consider this 
phase of the question, which, in my judgment, it is not only 
politie to do but their duty to do, in dealing with the industries 
of the South—not the “new South,” as some gentlemen have 
termed it, but the “old South” emerging from the prejudices 
and passions engendered by the war and the questions preced- 
ing it and getting back to her old status again. Let us help | 
her onward along the highway of progress, and even if some 
of her representatives do protest against it, let us treat them in 
that spirit which found expression in the beautiful words of the 
Master, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

The great markets of the Orient are just opening their doors 
to the South. The Pacific Ocean is to be the storm center of the | 
coming contest for supremacy in the world’s commerce in which 
these markets will be a potent factor. With the completion of | 
the great canal these markets will be within easy reach of our | 
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| factories two and a quarter billions 


| lican party was “ 
| in 1908 every Republican stump speaker wa 


| ity that must inevitably come to the South as a result of these 


changed commercial conditions has set in. The value of the 
annual products of its farms is now $2,000,000,000 and of its 
an_ increase of nearly 700 
per cent in less than twenty years. The value of its annual ex- 
ports is $650,000,000. Much of this industrial progress in the 
South is due to the policies of the Republican party, and if we 
continue to give the South its due share of the benefits of these 
policies, that progress will continue, so that it can soon be said 
of her, as it was once said of the West, ‘“‘ Southward the course 
of empire takes its way.” 

My Republican brethren of the North, let me give you this 
parting admonition: In calculating upon future Republican vic- 
tories look well to the Southland. I predict that the time will 
yet come when you will take off your hats to “ old Kentucky ” or 
to some other good Republican southern State for saving your 
national ticket from defeat. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. COVINGTON. Mr. Chairman, to attempt an elaborate 
discussion of the tariff question, now engaging the time of this 
committee, after the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrLarKk] 
and others upon this side of the House have so well presented 
the Democratic party’s position in its broad aspect as affecting 
the great mass of American consumers, would serve no useful 
purpose and would unnecessarily drag this debate. I will only 
say in passing that no one knows better than the Republican 


leaders in this House that there is throughout the country an 
earnest and insistent demand for genuine reduction. The last 


campaign for the Presidency furnished the best proof of this 
knowledge. While in 1900 and 1904 the slogan of the Repub- 
stand pat” upon a policy of high pr 
s loudly protesting, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian bound- 
ary to the Rio Grande, that the Republican party would 
an honest revision of the tariff downward. 

But it is the same old story. When the Payne bill was re- 
ported to the House the wealthy combinations of America se- 
renely turned up with their interests fostered as in days of 
old, and after two weeks of debate, in which the apostles of a 
prohibitive tariff have been smoked out by the persistent 
questioning from this side of the House, we have had a frank 
statement from one gentleman on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the prime purpose of this bill is to keep the tariff 


ores tion, 


give 


schedules high enough to prevent foreign competition with 
goods made in this country. In other words, there is no at- 
tempt to look beyond the ramparts within which are safe- 


guarded all the great protected interests of the country. 
Without, therefore, referring to any particular schedule of 
the Payne bill, it may be truthfully said that the only party to 
which the country can ever look genuine revision of 
tariff in the interest of the consumer is that party which 
for fifty years consistently advocated a revenue tariff—the Dem 
ocratic party. Within its ranks are to be found those leaders 
who said as Mentor said to Telemachus, that “it 
splendor of the cities but the prosperity of the fields that con 
» of its pal- 


for the 


has 


not the 


is h 


stitutes the greatness of a nation; not the opulen 
aces, but the comforts of its homes.” 

There is, however, a provision of the Payne bill whieh has 
received too little serious consideration, and which by its in 
corporation into law may eventually lead to portentous conse- 
quences. I refer to those sections which constitute the provi- 
sion for an inheritance tax as one of the chief means of raising 
revenue for the urgent needs of the Federal Government in 
this period of its extravagance. This inherit: e tax is sti 
mated to produce one-sixteenth of the total revenue to be di 
rived from the whole internal taxes and d Ss on imports pro 
vided in the bill. Only 6 of the 17 gener divisions of sched- 
ules are calculated to produce a revenue equal to the amount 
supposed to come from this proposed tax While, therefore, 
this tax has been passed over with little notice in this House, 
the Payne bill in fact advances it into a conspicuous place in 
the system of federal revenues 

Now, as a matter of facet, either a direct or collateral inher- 
itanee tax is in force in more than 30 States of the Union. It 
has been already stated upon this floor, and I believe correctly, 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WAasHpBurn, that 20 
States tax both direct and collateral nes, and that in 13 
States the tax is progressive. In pra lly all these States, 
I am informed, the amount of the tax constitutes as heavy a 
burden as an inheritance should reasonably bear. In my own 
State, Maryland, there has been for years a collatera! tnher- 
itance tax, and the legislature of 1909S increased this tax to a 
straight 5 per cent upon the market va of the property. 


southern ports, and the southern planter and manufacturer will | Upon the faith of that tax as a certain source of state reyenne 
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$5,000,000 of bonds have been authorized to provide the money 
to construct a system of permanent state roads, and I doubt not 
that in every State in the Union where this form of tax obtains 
the revenue from it has been looked upon as a certainty for 
future years. 

The States already have the machinery through the orphans’ 
courts or probate courts for the easy and certain collection of 
this tax, and, moreover, inheritances have been very generally 
regarded by lawyers and experts in taxation as an object of 
state taxation. Prof. Richard T. Ely, one of the foremost 
American authorities on taxation, devoted a chapter in his 
recent book, Ely and Wicker on Economics, to a balanced reve- 
nue system in which federal, state, and local revenues are placed 
in the right relation one to another. In this system he in- 
cludes an inheritance tax as a natural source of state-revenue, 
and he says it is a form of state taxation to which very prop- 
erly increasing resort has been had in recent years. 

It is certain that no double taxation by competing authorities, 
which will amount in the aggregate in many instances to a tax 
of $1,000 upon an estate of $10,000, can hope to stand. Such a 
tribute levied upon a small inheritance is so nearly confiscatory 
that even the good-natured patience of the American people will 
rebel, and if that situation does arise, then either the federal or 
state authority must give way. When we reflect upon the fact 
that some States have no inheritance tax, and that it is easier 
for the people of those that have to relieve themselves of 
their burden by concerted action in their legislature than to 
wait the hazard of a fight in Congress, it must dawn upon us all 
that the adoption of this inheritance tax by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a prominent feature in its revenue system at a time 
when we are at peace with all the world will sound the death- 
knell of that form of taxation as a source of revenue to which 
all the States may look as of right in the future, as many of 
them have already done, 

The power to tax is not merely an incident of sovereignty in 
government. It is an absolute necessity to its existence, as we 
all know. This is as true of the States as it is of the Federal 
Government. The ordinary objects of state taxation, such as 
inheritance, can not be taken hold of by the Federal Government 
without actually undermining the doctrine of the reserved rights 
of the States. The General Government and the States, although 
both exist within the same territorial limits, are separate and 
distinct sovereignties, acting separately and independently of 
each other within their respective spheres. In respect to the 
reserved powers the State is as sovereign as the General Govern- 
ment, and the means employed by the state governments to 
carry into operation the powers reserved to them must be treated 
as exempt from federal taxation for the sake of the very preser- 
vation of the States in their rightful constitutional vigor and 
power. 

The instances in which it has been actually held by the courts 
that the General Government may not tax the means or instru- 
mentalities employed by the State to carry into execution their 
constitutional powers are very few, it is true. But there are 
exemptions that must rest upon implication and in the nature of 
things be upheld by the great law of self-preservation. Any 
government whose means employed in raising its revenues are 
subject to the control of another government can exist only at 
the mercy of that government. 

We have had for the last seven years a theory of construction 
of the Constitution by merely interpreting it to give to the 
Federal Government any power that expediency demanded, but 
when the 4th of March ended the days of Mr. Roosevelt as 
a hunter of statesmen and started him on the more peaceful 
career of hunting the African lion it was hoped by many that 
a safe and sane idea of the limitations of the Federal Consti- 
tution would once more obtain. There is yet an opportunity to 
give crystallization to that hope by abandoning in this House all 
idea of encroaching unnecessarily upon the legitimate objects 
of taxation in the States. 

The Speaker of this House several days ago, in ruling upon 


a parliamentary question, used the scriptural passage, “ the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” The letter of the 
Constitution may declare in cold type that the powers not 


delegated to the United States by the Constitution are expressly 
reserved to the States, but there can be no more adroit, insidious, 
and successful method of killing the spirit of those powers than 
the appropriation by the Federal Government of the lucrative 
sources of state revenue. With such a principle as that once 
established in a time of normal conditions, and with the pro- 
pensity for aggrandizing the Federal Government continuing as 
a policy of the Republican party, the mere shell of the state 
governments will in time be all that will remain. 

The truth is that the situation that confronts the country 
as to raising revenues to run the Government is not such a 


serious one as our Republican friends would have us believe. 
The gentlemen who have framed the Payne bill have been wi 
ing to risk the expedient of an inheritance tax for an estimat: 
revenue of $20,000,000. This has been done in the face of t} 
fact that the decisions declaring an inheritance tax constity- 
tional were made in a time of great national stress, because o{ 
the burden of a foreign war, and when, in order to so decide 
they had to hold that the tax was a tax on the transmissi: 
of property, and not a tax on the property of the legate 
bimself. 

Why can they not risk an income tax for an almost certain 
reyenue of more than $80,000,000? Professor Ely, of whom | 
spoke a little while ago, in elaborating a well-balanced reven: 
system includes an income tax as a natural source of federa 
revenue, saying that while an income tax is apparently now un 
constitutional, it may again become constitutional, as it has been 
before. In this connection he also says: 

There is little question that an income tax, assuming it to be fair! 
enforceable, conforms almost perfectly to the ideal of taxation that m 
should pay the expenses of the state in proportion to their faculty 
ability, since income is by all means the best single mark of such abilit) 

It was stated in the papers of a day or so ago that there is } 
longer any idea entertained by the managers of the Republican 
organization of trying to impose an income tax at this time, 
owing to the supposed constitutional objections in the way of 
it. I am not unmindful of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Pollock against Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, reported 
in One hundred and fifty-seventh United States and One hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States. The majority opinions in the 
two hearings of that case undoubtedly considered few incomes 
to be taxable. But when it is recalled that at other periods in 
our history the same sort of tax had several times been declared 
to be constitutional, and that the decision in Pollock’s case was 
one of the numerous 5-to-4 decisions that have in the recent 
years graced the pages of our legal literature, it can hardly be 
called a rash conclusion to assert that the Supreme Court erred. 
One judge, Mr. Justice Shiras, in fact left the council chambers 
of the court a believer in the soundness of the tax and changed 
his mind in the still hours of the night. 

The illuminating dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan in 
that case, wherein he showed that the unanimous judgment of 
the court in earlier cases had been that an income tax was not 
a direct tax and therefore need not be apportioned, and wherein 
he called attention to the fact that this was the view adopted 
by Chancellor Kent and Mr. Justice Story, is of itself an argu 
ment sufficient to warrant the incorporation into the Payne bil! 
of a provision for an income tax. In that opinion Justice Har- 
lan’s words stand out like a haven of hope for the overburdened 
masses of the American people. He said: 

I can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that im- 
pairs and cripples the just powers of the National Government in the 
essential matter of taxation and at the same time discriminates against 
the great part of the people of our country. The practical effect of the 
decision to-day is to give certain kinds of property a position of favorit 
ism and advantage inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our 
social organization and to invest them with power and influence that 
may be perilous to that portion of the American people upon whom 
rests the larger part of the burdens of government, and who ought not 
to be subjected to the dominion of aggregated wealth any more than 
the property of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

Of the court that rendered the decision in Pollock’s case ad- 
verse to an income tax but four judges remain. Two believed 
that tax constitutional and two unconstitutional. The views of 
the five new judges no one knows; but President Taft, himself 
a great jurist, is reported to believe in the constitutionality of 
such a tax. Under all these circumstances I assert that it 
a safer policy of sound and conservative government to risk tLe 
validity of this tax upon an undoubted source of federal income 
than to adopt the dangerous expedient of seizing one of the 
well-recognized objects of state income. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, two facts have concurred to 
bring the present measure before the House. The Federal 
Treasury will be confronted with a large deficit at the end of the 
current fiscal year, and the Republican party promised the 
American people in the last campaign that there should be a 
revision of the tariff. The urgency for this legislation is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the business interests of the country have 
been, and are now, in a disturbed condition. 

In the last presidential contest both of the great political 
parties declared that the tariff should be revised. The Demo- 
cratic party took the unequivocal position that the revision 
should be downward, should be in the interest of the consumer, 
in the interest of that often forgotten member of American 
society, the taxpayer. The Republican party was forced to 
abandon its long-maintained position of “ standing pat,’ and to 
admit that the tariff should be revised. The able and genial 
gentleman who now occupies the White House said that ne 
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ld call this extraordinary session, if he were elected, to re- | 


\ 

\ the tariff, and that probably the revision would be down- | 
ward. | 
rhe masses of the people, the men and women who toil and 

and who have to calculate to bring their expenses within | 
their meager incomes, believed that the revision should be 


downward, and demanded that they should be considered when 
he tariff bill should be framed. The burden of taxation, under 
Republican tariff laws, has always fallen most heavily upon 
1 people. The Republican party persuaded many of these 
and women that something would be done in their behalf 


the behalf of the people other than those who have been | 


' beneficiaries of the abuse of the federal power of taxation. 


So, Mr. Chairman, on account of this persuasion and the 
large campaign funds contributed by the special interests and 
{ powerful influence wielded by them, to you and your asso- 
ciates in this Republican House was confided the authority to 
originate a tax measure. You, Mr. Chairman, and all of us 
re ize that this is a great responsibility. The demand upon | 
the Vubliec Treasury for some $600,000,000 per annum, with 
f ial provisions that will fall short of this sum to the 
extent of a hundred millions of dollars or more, presents a 
problem not easy of solution if Republican policies and practices 
are to be maintained. 

if we are to retain a tariff prohibitive in many schedules 

da large free list instead of a revenue tariff, with the neces- 
saries of life as far as practicable on the free list, the problem 
is » that you can not solve in favor of a full Treasury. Your 
policy will continue the deficit, particularly in view of the Re- 
I an practice of extravagance, unless the revenue derived 
from tariff taxation and from internal-revenue taxes, which 

er you do not propose to increase, be supplemented by some 


The aid of no other form of taxation is 
measure, except an inheritance tax, 


other form of taxation. 
invoked in the pending 


which, at the most, would only yield a few millions of dollars, 
greatly disproportionate to the deficit. The Republican party 
di not propose—on the contrary, it has set its face firmly 
‘ st—an income tax, which, perhaps, is the most just form 
of federal taxation that can be devised, for it is not a tax upon 
the want of the men, women, and children of the country, but 
is a tax upon the affluence of those who would feel the burden 
of taxation in the smallest degree. 

More than has heretofore been the case, wealth, and not want, 
hould bear a just part of the burden of government. ‘This is 
as sound in morals as the teachings in the Sermon ov the 
Mount, and ought to be, as far as practicable, of the spirit of 
every human statutory enactment on the subject. Doubtless 


some day an income tax will be devised which will be free from 
ny rightful or sound constitutional objection and which will 


be sustained by the highest court in our land. However, the 
Republican party has not the statesmanship and courage to 
enact such a law, though after a while you will come to it, 


and then, perhaps, as you did in regard to railroad rate regula- 
I | b 


tion, claim to be the original discoverers. You need not 
doubt that you and the country will yet realize that an income 
tax is inevitable, just as the consolidation of the great trans- 
portation companies of the country made railroad rate regula- 
1 unavoidable. 


It took the Republican party ten years to come to the Demo- 
cratic position on that question. Within the next few 
that party will surely come, be forced to come, to the Demo 
cratic position on the income tax. Such a tax stood the test o 


vears 


f 


judicial serutiny for more than a hundred years; and it t 

a divided court, with a majority of one, and it is sometimes 
said by those who are not charitable that this one associate 
justice was converted over night to a view against the valid 
ity of the income-tax law, to declare it invalid. But we need 


not now discuss that. A law can and will be framed to meet 
every substantial objection to the one that was overturned: 
and the Supreme Court of the Untted States will yet uphold 
such a law, as that distinguished tribunal had repeatedly done 
in those better days of the Republic—yet not the best days, 
for they are to come, when the very rich of our own country 
Will acquiesce in the general opinion of the constitutionality 
and justice of such a tax, just as the very rich now agree to 
the justice of such a tax in England, our mother country. 

Mr. Chairman, the campaign promises of the dominant party 
have not been met in the pending measure. This fact has been 
demonstrated by many speeches made in this Chamber and by 
the well-nigh universal condemnation of this bill by the public 
press of the country. It is beyond dispute that this measure is 
unsatisfactory to a majority of the Representatives. here, re- 
gardiess of party, and to a great majority of the people who 
sent us here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The bill, 
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instead of reducing the average rate of the Dingley law, raises 
that rate more than 1 per cent. 
After having read this bill I think I may characterize it as a 





bundle of false pretenses, a scheme of covert favoritism, and 
a measure that bears evidence of sectionalism. On that side 
of the Chamber scarcely a Member has spoken who has not 
condemned one or more provisions of this bill. On this side 
I do not recall a single Member who has not found serious 


objection to many of its provisions. 


So much, Mr. Chairman, for a general view of the subject 
and the situation—a siiuation that has been brought about by 
the dominant party, clothed with continuing authority to make 


and execute the laws of our country during the last twelve 





years. To the false teachings, the vicious legislation, and 
the extravagant administration of the Republican party is 
undoubtedly attributable the unhappy condition that now con- 
fronts the Treasury and the business interests of the whole 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. May I ask the gentleman if the Treasury 
deficit would not be greater than what it is admitted to be, if 
we should deduct from the receipts the item of profit on account 


of the coinage of the silver seigniorage and the item of cash ck 


rived from the sale of railroad bonds? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; undoubtedly. The Statistical Abstract 
for 1907 shows the profits on the coinage of silver to be as 
follows: 

1898 a ‘ $4, 756, 470 
1299 G, 164, 246 
1900 9. 992 74 
1901 12, 731, 257 
1902 IO, OTO, DOT 
L003 S 1. 740 
1904 6, 373, 396 
1905 : 4,419,504 
1906 918, 344 
1907 oo5,. O44 

Total 10, 684, 972 

The above amount has been turned into the account along 
with the revenues of the Government 

The Treasury has received since 1898 cash from the sale of 
the following bonds, which is not carried by the Treasury as a 
cash item. as I understand it: 

Kansas VDPacitic Railroad Company SH, 20 0. 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Compa mS, 448, 24. OO 
Central Pacific Railroad Compan 11, 708, 314. 00 
Union Pacific Railroad Company ‘(receiv S21, 898. 00 
Central Da ¢ Railroad Compan ale =. (S OLG. 00 
Union Paci Railroad Company (re vers 133, 942. 89 
Central Vacific Railroad Company ndebtednes 4, 576, 247.10 

Total 85, 419, 641. 99 


If the bonds were still held by the Treasury, it would cause 





an increased deficit to this amount 

If these two items were deducted from the Treasury receipts 
which receipts are normally supplied by tariff and other taxes, 
the apparent deticit of at least $100,000,000 would be ised 
to the extent of more than $160,000,000 additional] 

Mr. Chairman, returning to the line of thought that I s 
pursue, let me say—and let it be det 1 if it can be denied 
that the deplorable condition of 1 f of the Govern 1 
has been brought about by the slation, the p es. d 
the extravagance of the Rep 1 party rhe anie that 
we are now passing through—I hope it will end before long 
notwithstanding the continued curse of Repub! 1 domina 
tion—is chargeable to that party) d it alone must bear the 
responsibility. 

The recuperative energies of th uuntry are gre nd let 
us hope that the public finances and bus S generally m: 
soon emerge from the present lamentable condition, though it 
can not be hoped that this tariff bill wi ontribute to tl ! 
By way of parenthesis, permit me to say here that my ; ble 
and amusing friend from the State of Wash ton I Mr. ¢ i 
MAN] endeavored to divert attention from Republican fa es 
and from this Republican panic by harking back to the par of 
1893, a panic that had its beginning under a Republican ad 
istration and that arrived full fledged under the M: \ 
tariff law, before the Wilson Democratic tnriff law ever went 
into operation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is perfidy for the great party now in control to offer th: 
pending bill as a compliance with its promises. The Repub- 
lican leaders in this House have, to some extent, at least, recog 
nized this fact, and for weeks have been trying to administer 
to recalcitrant Members on that side soothing sirup in the 
shape of agreements as to amendments to be offered by the 


| Ways and Means Committee and agreements as to 


senarate 
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votes in the House on different items. Those in charge of this 
bill have been forced to this course in order to get the Members 
of the party responsible for this bill to support it. 

The public press, no longer ago than this morning, tells us that 
a distinguished gentleman found serious objection to this measure 
because it reduces the duty on barley—in its solid form, I will 
say to his credit, rather than its liquid form, it being used 
largely in the manufacture of beer [laughter]—and I am told 
that your machine has, to use a vulgarism, “ picked off” that dis- 
tinguished gentleman by promising to raise the proposed duty 
on barley from 15 cents up to 25 cents per bushel, instead of 30 
cents, as it is under the Dingley law. Let me say another thing. 
The press tells us that you, Mr. Chairman, and your party do 
not expect to put this measure through by the votes of Republic- 
ans who believe that it is a good measure, but that you expect 
by these promises of amendments and separate votes, to which 
I have referred, to get them to agree to vote it favorably from 
the Committee of the Whole to the House, where disagreeing 
Members hope to see it amended in some particulars; and for 
all their disappointments here they are led to trust that their 
wishes may be met in the Senate on different items in the bill. 

In addition, it is surmised that the Speaker has further in- 
ducing gifts to bestow in the matter of committee assignments. 
Wise as he is, with a full knowledge of the ambition of Repre- 
sentatives and the probable overweening desire for committee 
preferment, it may be easy for him, if he sees fit so to do, to 
tempt Members with an alluring picture—that of a tree laden 
with many plums which will fall, when he shakes the tree, into 
the inverted hats of the boys that the benevolent gentleman has 
invited to be good. How many of you unwilling Republicans, 
insurgents and others, the political machine of this House may 
persuade to support this legislative monstrosity—monstrous be- 
cause of its many doubtful and mysterious provisions—this 
tariff hideosity—hideous because it covertly takes care of the 
Standard Oil and other organized parasites—I do not know; 
but I hope to God, and I say it reverently, that the “ knock-out 
drops,” a supply of which the political doctor in the Speaker's 
chair may still keep, have lost their influence on this side of the 
Chamber. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If the Democrats will stand firm against this iniquity, which 
you on that side have by your speeches condemned, we on this 
side will go to the country in the next campaign, not with a 
song of sorrow on account of Democratic division but with a 
note of triumph, and win in the Congressional election. And 
then the voice of the people will be obeyed in this Chamber. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] This proposed statutory 
legerdemain, known as the “Payne bill,” will disgust the 
country with a Republican 
the Sixty-second Congress shall be assembled the present 
Speaker of this House, whom I esteem personally, but whose 
politics and rules I hate, will indulge in a soliloquy somewhat 
after that of the deposed cardinal: 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness, for I have lost my left- 
handed grip on the Speaker's gavel. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is with some diffidence, Mr. Chairman, that I say anything 
further on this occasion, for it is known that the tariff bill, as 
it will be enacted into law, is not yet written. It is being pre- 
pared by the master of your party, the distinguished Senator 
who comes from the little State of Rhode Island, across which 
a tobacco chewer can spit into the blue waters beyond and not 
violate any town ordinance covering that subject. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] This is said in order to show how 
so little a State is so great a State in the production of the 
most potent Senator at this time, and to demonstrate anew the 
equipollency of the States in one branch of the Federal legis- 
lature. We know that Senator dominates your party. We 
know that in secret conclave with a select few he is writing 
the tariff bill which you will give to the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hesitates to interrupt, but the 
Chair does desire to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
rule which provides that discussion of Senators and their pro- 
ceedings is net allowed in the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, the Member from Alabama 
is entirely within the rule, he submits to the Chair. I have 
discussed nothing that occurred in the Senate. I have said 
that a great and distinguished Senator would draw the tariff 
bill which you and your party would give to the country. I 
challenge the Chair to cite any rule that I have violated. I 
am entirely within my rights, and I submit it to the Chair’s 
candid judgment that he is in error when he makes that point. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not make the point on the 
gentleman. The Chair desired to caution the gentleman before 
he proceeded too far with comments upon Members of another 
body. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. The Chair has my gratitude to an abundant 
extent for his caution. [Applause on the Democratic side} 
Pardon me for saying so, but I think that I am a very cautious 
individual, and that I have observed even too much caution as 
guiding rule of my conduct. But, Mr. Chairman, thanking you 
for your admonition and accepting it in the spirit in which I 
am sure you gave it, misguided as you were, I shall proceed to 
deliver my observations. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

You will pardon me for saying that I am in some sort an 
expert on what is proper for a Member to say and what is not 
proper. As evidence of this fact the Speaker appointed me 
I say it with becoming modesty, I venture—during the last ses 
sion of Congress, a member of the special committee in the 
cases of the remarks of two gentlemen. In each case the special 
committee passed upon the propriety of the remarks of those 
gentlemen; and each one of those committees might properly 
have been called the “‘ committee on expurgation.” [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is hard for a man to speak on a bill 
that we know will never become a law, for I was saying when 
the Chair interrupted me that the daily press tells us that in 
some room, somewhere on this Capitol Hill, several distin- 
guished gentlemen, including the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] are in daily secret session, revising and devising 
the tariff bill, which, under the Constitution, is required to ori 
inate in the House of Representatives. The origin of this bill is 
about all that will be left of it when it goes to the President for 
approval. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
or not it is a fact that the Democrats at the other end of the 
Capitol have heretofore been excluded from hearings on the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The press tells us that; but not the Demo- 
crats only, for we are told that the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia and other Republicans who do not agree wholly with some 
of the ideas of eastern Republicans have been excluded from 
all participation in their hearings and councils. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask the gentleman 
is it not a fact that while the Republican members of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate are conducting theif own inves- 
tigation, the minority members of the same committee are pur- 
suing the same course along precisely the same lines? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope they are, in self-defense; for when a 
lot of Republicans get together in some secluded room and con- 
spire against the welfare of the country it behooves the Demo- 
crats to get together anywhere and at any time. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to intimate that because the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate are holding this investigation they are en- 
gaged, as such and for that reason, in a conspiracy? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is my deliberate judgment, that they 
are conspiring against the welfare of the people of the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then, sir, by what rule do 
you exclude the Democratic Members from its application? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I am not going to open up a school of 
ethics for the enlightenment of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. Burke]. His standard is so far removed from my 
standard that it would take a month to elevate him up to the 
position that I now occupy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. It might possibly take me a 
year to descend to the level of the gentleman’s political ethics, 
if that is the spirit of the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama tried to be 
polite to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Your standard of 
ethics, your standard of political economy, your standard of 
human rights, your idea of rightful taxation by the Government, 
all differ from mine and are as far apart from mine as the 
North Pole is from the South Pole, and I would have to indulge 
in an excursion outside of my speech to enlighten the gentle- 
man’s conscience on that matter. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the situation that the Congress must deal 
with now is essentially different from that which confronted 
the Democratic Congress that enacted the Wilson tariff law. 
Then the Democratic administration, under Mr. Cleveland had, 
by the practice of honesty and economy, accumulated a large 
and unnecessary surplus in the Treasury. The Democratic 
party then took the position that this unnecessary surplus, 
exacted through taxation from the people, ought to have re- 
mained in the pockets of the people. Now quite a different 
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ire is presented. Republican extravagance, policies, and 


to the needs of the Government, and then if incidental pro- 


slution have brought a large deficit, and the question now | tection flows to the domestic manufacturer this is unavoidable, 


is. not how to leave money in the pockets of the people, but 
how to exact more taxes from them to meet a Treasury deficit. 
And let us not lose sight of the fact that the masses of the peo- 
understood that the revision of the tariff would be down- 
ward 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will not increase the revenue, and it 


is not a compliance with the demand for a revision of the | 


tariff. Two features in it concur to render it a failure as a 
ue-producing measure. 
high as to prohibit imports can not yield revenue. And there 
be, of course, no revenue derived from items imported that 
on the free list. A prohibitive tariff and a free list alike 
I » against any yield of revenue. This bill is not framed to 


! luce increased revenue. The tariff on many items is as | 
high as on the same items in the Dingley bill, and some of the | 


in that bill were prohibitive of foreign importations, and 

s confessed that they were designed so to be. I need not 
st here to remind you what was said in this connection in the 
rifty-fifth Congress about the intention to make such prohibitive 
rates available in the negotiation of reciprocity treaties, and 
that such reciprocity never materialized because the interests 
protected by a prohibitive tariff were powerful enough to pre- 
vent the ratification of the treaties negotiated by Mr. Kasson. 
And as a revision of the tariff downward, this bill must be con- 
fessed a failure. 


rhe Republican party in its perplexity occupies a cowardly, | 


temporizing, and ambiguous position. You must meet or dodge 
Lit ssue, 
terests and have done nothing substantial in the revision of 
prohibitive duties. You attempt to satisfy the demand for 
tariff reform by enlargement of the free list. The bill fails to 
revise downward, and it will not yield suflicient revenue to 
mect the demand upon the Treasury. 
have provided in this very biil for the issue of interest-bearing 
certificates of indebtedness to the extent of $250,000,000, which 
means the same thing as a bonded indebtedness—and euphem- 
ism can not destroy the ugly fact—to meet a certain Treasury 
deficit now evident to every spectator who witnesses your 
vaudeville performance in this House. 

In considering the taxing power of Congress, exercised by 
levying duties on imports, we ought to get back to fundamental 
principles, principles followed by our fathers. These should 
be levied for the purpose of public revenue and not for private 
gain. The imposition of such a tax necessarily has the result 
of increasing the price of the article taxed and unavoidably 


affords protection in some degree, whether designed or inci- | 


] 


dental, to the domestic manufacturer against the foreign com- | 


petitor, whose article, if imported, must meet the cost of the 
domestie article plus the tariff tax. In the case of the article 
of domestic manufacture, the consumer pays the price of the 


article, with the additional sum afforded by the tariff, into the | 


pocket of the domestic manufacturer, and in the case of a for- 
eign article the import duty which the consumer pays goes into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, as practical men we are compelled to acknowl- 


edge several factors that enter into the framing of a constitu- | 


tional and just tariff law. 


First, it must be levied for the pur- 
pose of public revenue. 


It was true before one of the greatest 


judges who has sat upon the bench of our Supreme Court in the | 


last forty years, Mr. Justice Miller, said it in the Topeka case 
that - 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property 
of the citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals 
to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes is none the less 
eae because it is done under the form of law and is called “ tax- 

Another factor to be considered is how much the burden im- 
posed upon the taxpayer, controlled by his duty to pay taxes 
for the support of the Government, shall be. And still another 
factor must be considered, and that is the conditions that have 
grown up under yicious systems and practices, to the end that 
Violent and sudden changes may not be made which might throw 
the country into industrial chaos. Whatever theoretical views 


a legislator here may have, free trade is not now and never has | 


been since the ratification of the Constitution of the United 
States a primary or a practical question in this country. 

That was settled in the beginning by providing for tariff 
taxes for public purposes. 


article with which the imported article comes in competition, 
than he would have had to pay had there been no tariff, and 
correspondingly it is unavoidable in such a case that the do- 
mestic producer derives the incidental protection. The object 


The schedules that fix duties so 


As a rule, you have taken care of selfish special in- | 


You know this, for you | 


Necessarily every such tax compels 
the consumer to pay more for an imported article, or a domestic 


and the consumer must bear the weight of this incident. 

The controlling principle in the formulation of a tariff bill, let 
me say by way of emphasis though it be in repetition of what I 
have endeavored to say, is that the measure should be for the 
purpose of public revenue. Another and, at least, a guiding 
principle to be borne in mind in the framing of such a measure 
is that the measure should be adjusted so as to operate equally 
| throughout the country and not discriminate between class or 
section. It was true before it was declared by any court that 
perfectly equal taxation will remain an unattainable good as 
long as laws, government, and man are imperfect. 

It was true, before it was said in the Head Money cases, 
that— 


Perfect uniformity and perfect equality of taxation in all the aspects 
in which the human mind can view it is a baseless dream. 


But it is everlastingly true that the nearer taxation is equal, 
the more nearly just is the taxation. And another principle to 
be considered always in the levying of taxes is that the taxation 
should be limited to the needs of the Government, honestly and 
economically administered. 

Perhaps the best way to frame a tariff bill would be to follow 
the simple plan pursued in House bill 384, first session of the 
Twenty-ninth Congress, reported by Mr. McKay, and known as 
the “ Walker tariff of 1846.” The country grew and prospered 
most wonderfully under that simple measure, plain in all its 
provisions, consisting of eleven sections, and schedules desig- 
nated from A to G, inclusive. There were no mysterious and 
confusing provisions in that bill. There were no provisions 
artfully designed to deceive the unsuspecting. The many vir- 
tues of that bill are in striking contrast to the many vices of 
| the pending measure. There ought not to be any jugglery and 

mystification in the framing of a tax law. The taxpayers at 
least ought to know how, when, and upon what they shall pay 
|}atax. The effort should be to make any tax law—or. for that 
matter, any law—as plain and as simple as possible. This 
present bill is a masterpiece of mystifying schedules and legis- 
| lative jugglery. But its defenders call it a scientific tariff bill 
| and pretend that it is framed to meet modern requirements. 
May the country be saved from such scientific work and may 
it be spared from further requirements of the trusts and unlaw- 
ful combinations. 

Mr. Chairman, in framing a tariff revenue bill it might be 
well to so draw it as to prescribe a reasonable and not a 
prohibitive tax on every article of importation, and then, pur- 
suing the process of elimination, put first on the free list 
the articles belonging to the necessaries of life. The duties 
ion each article, of course, ought to be as certain or as 
| nearly ascertained as practicable, minimizing as much as 
| 
} 
| 


practicable countervailing duties and drawbacks, in which two 
vices—for they are at the best vices in a tariff bill—this measure 
| abounds. In this process of elimination I would take from the 
dutiable list the articles that the poor are compelled to buy, and 
; would impose the burden of government, as far as possible, upon 
the luxuries of life, that are bought by those best able to pay, 
and hardly ever bought, if bought at all, by those whose condi 
tion in life compels them to practice self-denial. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the country could be brought to a realizi) 





sense of the iniquity of Republican tariff legislation, how the 
powers of the Government are being exploited at the behe i 
in behalf of special interests and against those who toil and 
pay the taxes, there would be a civil revolution which would 
| drive from place and power the party that has so long abused 
the confidence of the American people. Take, by way of illus 
tration, the farmer who raises cotton or the farmer who raises 
grain, the two great staple products that contribute more than 
| all else to our national wealth, that are so vital in feeding and 
| clothing the mighty millions of the teeming earth, and see how 
| these farmers are taxed; but I propose to make some remarks 
| on this particular subject at some later period if opportunity 


is afforded. 

If the consumer, every time he purchased an article, could see 
| standing on the one hand the taxgatherer, taking a part of his 
money for public purposes to support an extravagant adminis- 
tration, or could see, on the other side, the protected manu- 
facturer putting a part of the consumer's money into his own 


pocket—more than could be taken without an unjustifiably high 
tariff: if he knew that by the payment of his cash he was con- 
tributing more to the taxgatberer than a just system of taxa- 
tion required, or that some interest, sheltered behind a _pro- 
hibitive tariff wall, was exacting tribute from him, there would 


ought to be to tax the consumer as little as possible, according | not be many tariff discussions here, and you, Mr. Chairman, 
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and your party would be driven out of power. There would 
be put here in your stead those who have sympathy for the peo- 
ple, the consumers, and who are not bound hand and foot by 
the selfish interests that have se long controlled the politics of 
our country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the use of talking any more 
about this particular bill? Everybody has quit eulogizing it. 
I suppose its fond father will come in here next Monday and, 
under the narrow special rule adopted, rush the measure 
through, 
that they can probably have their complaints considered in the 
other branch of the Federal Legislature. I can not doubt that 
my brethren on this side of the House will vote with practical 
unanimity against the passage of this bill. They will not listen 
to the allurements of their political enemy. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a quéstion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. SWASEY. I desire to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama if he recollects any language used like this: 

Many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful 
continuance, so that any change of law must be made at any step re- 
gardful of the labor and capital thus involved. 
tion and taxation can and must be effected without depriving Ameri- 
can labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor and 
without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought the gentleman rose to ask me a 
question that would illuminate his understanding. But I sup- 
pose from the written question that the gentleman has pro- 
pounded that he himself knows that his borrowed language has 
been used by somebody else, and I congratulate the gentleman, 
who was unable to propound a question in his own language, 
that he did have the good sense to borrow the language from 
somebody else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly; but I have not finished the 
answer to the first question. 

Mr. SWASEY. Let me say I did borrow the language. 

Mr, CLAYTON, Certainly the gentleman did. 

Mr. SWASEY. Because I wanted to be accurate; and I 
took it from the Democratic platform in the year 1884. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I can answer that by telling 
the gentleman a whole lot of things that he does not know; 
that American labor now is in competition with foreign labor; 
that you are now permitting the pauper labor of BDurope to come 
into this country unhindered and take the jobs from the Ameri- 
can citizens now living among us [applause on the Democratic 
side], and that you have invented this infamous drawback sys- 
tem in furtherance of your flimflam game. The gentleman 
quoted only a part of the tariff plank of that platform. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman [Mr. Swasry] has just stated 
that he read from the Democratic platform of 1884. I see that 
there is a very material part of it that the gentleman did not 
read. 

Mr. SWASEY. That is right; I did not read it all. 

Mr. JAMES. Why did not the gentleman read it all? 

Mr. SWASEY. Because I only read one portion that touched 
on the question now under consideration. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, that is all right. You all know that 
the devil can quote Scripture for his own purposes. [Laugh- 
ter.] Let us have all the Scripture. I will stand by the Demo- 
cratic platform. Will the gentleman? 

Mr. SWASEY. Will I? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 
cratic doctrines? 

Mr. SWASEY. I will stand by a Democratic platform that 
imposes a sufficient duty on imports to keep the scale of Ameri- 
can wages where they are. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman stand by the platform 
in its entirety, or that plank in its entirety? 

Mr. SWASEY. The biggest part of it is obsolete and has be- 
come outlawed. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, if my friend, the gentleman 
from Alabama, will yield to me, I have the platform from which 
the gentleman from Maine has made a quotation of but a part 
of the tariff plank, and if the gentleman will yield to me, and 
the gentleman desires me to do so, I will read it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I certainly will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, here is what he did not read, 
which is in that same platform, immediately following what 
the gentleman did read: 


Sufficient revenve to pay all the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment, economically administered, including pensions, interest and princi- 


Will the gentleman stand by Demo- 








after having assured dissatisfied Republicans here | 
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pal of the public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation 
from the custom-house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing he 


| est on articles of luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessi: 


We therefore denounce the abuses of the existing tariff; and, sub je: 
to the preceding limitations, we demand that federal taxation sii!) 
be exclusively for public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs o; 


| the Government, economically administered. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is exactly in line with what I said. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman merely quoted a part of ithe 
platform and left out the material part. 

Mr. SWASEY. But the gentleman from Kentucky has not 
read the whole of that platform. 

Mr. JAMES. I will say, Mr. Chairman, with the permission 
of my friend from Alabama, in reply to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Swasry], that the “ gentleman from Kentucky ” did 
read the part of that platform which the gentleman failed to 
read, which is all in the platform relative to a tariff; and | 
insist that the gentleman should have read the whole of the 
platform, or none at all. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
be diverted any more, unless some gentleman on the other side 
wants some enlightenment. I am always willing to try to give 
that. Now, if you want to ask any question pertaining to this 
matter under discussion, I will be glad to answer; but I do 
not care to be interrupted by these quotations from platforms 
unless you quote all. But let me say that the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the Sixtieth Congress, page 
7592 and following pages, will tend to show how little the work- 
ingman gets out of a Republican tariff. But I shall not further 
digress. 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I am always glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Ohio. He is hardly ever instructive, but is 
always interesting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that this is the 
first time since this debate commenced that I have undertaken 
to interrupt any gentleman on either side of the House. I now 
ask, after having heard repeatedly from the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama 

Mr, CLAYTON. And the gentleman heard good things. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). That Democracy stood on the 
principles of the forefathers—— 

Mr, CLAYTON. And I hope it does. 

Mr. KEIFER. And I ask the privilege of reading three or 
four lines of the opening sentence of the first general law— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I am perfectly familiar with that. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). Passed by the Congress of the 
United States by a unanimous vote of the Members of that Con- 
gress; being the preamble to a bill that was approved by George 
Washington, m which 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman will not make a 
speech—tread. 

Mr. KEIFER (continuing). It was stated that the bill was 
to encourage and protect American manufactures. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the gentleman wants to read, he can read. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will read it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, read it. I do not want to hear any 
harangue, but I am willing that the gentleman should read. 

Mr. KEIFER (reading) : 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States and the encouragement and 


protection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas. Read the whole bill. 

Mr. KEIFER. I have read all the preamble. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will ask the gentleman what was the 
average rate of that tariff bill? 

Mr. KEIFER. It was to protect American manufactures, and 
it was the first bill for a general law approved by George Wash- 
ington, then President of the United States. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not asking the gentleman that. I have 
yielded to him, and now I demand of him a direct answer to 2 
eategorical question. What was the average rate provided in 
that bill? 

Mr. KEIFER. I am unable to state all the rates. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course; more Republican ignorance 
about the tariff. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] The gentleman does not know the excuse for that—the 
infant industries. He does not know of that and he does not 
know that even the Iowa idea now, even the Republican idea 
out there, is that the infant industries have long outgrown that, 
and that your protective tariff is now a prohibitive tariff in many 
particulars and you have erected a wall so high, to quote some- 
what the language of the distinguished Republican Senator 
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3 Iowa, that the trusts find shelter behind your protective- | that the statement is made and attributed to G rnor ¢ 
4 high wall. The average duty of that bill, I will en- | MINs just as I have made it here to-day. My dis tuished l 
5 the gentleman, was not over 15 per cent, while the rate | able friend from Missouri [Mr. CLark] the 1) 
; your Dingley Republican law is 45 per cent. to get tariff information by reading tain bool Ee | 
4 MACON. If the gentleman will permit—— | want the gentleman from Iowa to get me information 
CLAYTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. | the truth by 1 ling at least « bool \\ rou 
MACON. I will state to the gentleman that I recently | Mr. KENDALL. I disavow 
took to look that question up, and I found that the | the gentleman. 
y iff in that bill, which was presented to Congress Mr. CLAYTON. ‘¢ I 
Madison, who was afterwards President of the United | and meant no refl 
was just 84 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic | though I sometimes d 
constituency that will s ia R 
CLAYTON. I accept the gentleman’s statement. a I tax upon them for t 
it is nbout six times that amount. Now, in the same} rather than a revenue tax for ] 
1 rtion, if the tariff grew from 84 per cent in about one I have been ! led certain pub 
red and twenty-five years to 45 per cent, the average of | I assume that Mr. CummMuns, who i 
ll. what will it be after a while? Lord God Almighty, | the State of Iowa, is quoted cor1 ly nd I 
His inscrutable wisdom, only knows, unless the American | quotations, so that they may | 
. will drive your infamous party from power. [Applause | ment made by the gentleman from Iowa |[Mr. Ke» LI 
» Democratic side. ] are as follows: 
KENDALL. I desire to inform the gentleman from Ala the a int of graft of all the insuran 
that there is no idea in Iowa that is not in favor of pro- | Bet equal fift f the amount of wl 
tection to the American industries. [Applause on the Repub = a. anne ; —— ; i 
1 side. ] to protection. 
r. CLAYTON. I refer the gentleman to your distinguished ere 1, but that of the v i (A 
Senator from Iowa, Senator Cummins, and let you and him |° tai , . F : 
v with the difference between the Republican tariff and | It has been said that in order to obtain these changes (¢ 
] idea, that he wants to lower your protective prohibitive | reciprocity) it will be necessary for us to let into our ! c ( 
wall, so that competition from abroad may come in and drive | a or a? h rt to be p: 
1 trusts, who sheltered themselves behind that high wall of | wisconsin. eiaemehe Stak Seaieaine Mahon 4 : 1M 
I tion, from place and power, to enable the consuming | will never be able to discern the influence of Canada in cor 
American people to buy what they need in the different articles ley, nil cattle, hor ‘ hog I rd < [na 
of life at a reasonable price. [Applause on the Democratic | T en eae CO i i alla ae clei 
side. ] | the power to fix the prices of products of service upon which : 
Mr. JAMES. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from | 9° = monopoly has been est shed. (Minneay 
Alabama if the gentleman from Iowa means to insinuate ‘ Governor CuMMINS stated before the Polk County Club in Qc 
Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman wait a minute? I want | 1905: 4 Bee he , 
to say to the gentleman from Iowa that I am told that the same | the amount of graft of all the insurance panies for all : 
gentleman, now in the Senate, Senator Cumuns, has said that | cyery year by excessive tariff. We are i ahaa ten Gan ee 
the tariff has robbed the American people of more than a billion | tariff : eciprocity between the members of the R 
dollars a year. He said so, so I am told; and if this statement = ee aes aa preeree®, ane tdi, a 2 
be not accurate, I ask you now to contradict it. Mr KEIFER Mr Chair, pe I id eae 
Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I challenge the statement of | caine aan * a diatien ener J b a o have made my 1 
he cer yA . ahs ‘ pUCSL Abiier ¢ i eco d l ( 
the gentleman from Alabama. Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman will ] eee 





Mr. CLAYTON. The challenge does not go. If we want to 
pass a challenge, you and I might meet on the outside and 
fight it out. [Laughter.] Is it so or is it not? Now, confess | 
that it is so or that it is not so or that you do not know, like the 

nswer that the average Republican gives. 


Mr. KEIFER. I wanted to say 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman uses too many preliminaries 
Please come to the point. 

Mr. KEIFER. I did not read the preamble to tl 


ae ; ‘ . ; » First Congress for the purpose of showing what 
Mr. KENDALL. If the gentleman will allow me an inter- ee me ss ca for the aes , —— 
° ° * : » au as, DU or the pur} » < fal ve! P 
ruption, I will say that I have no authority to speak for the . sad I tee ; 5 
Raed < a : | the gentleman was right when he clair il that the p 
or Senator from Towa. forefathers was not to protect Ame I 1 
. vend . | forefathers ¢ ( ( rotec le str 
Mr. CLAYTON. I hope the gentleman does not. Mr. CLAYTON The eaiiieiiiees so : 
Mr. KENDALL. But I have too much confidence in his good | as that in nv mouth I ad 1 +} ail t} — a 
ance iawn » me . athe — . is : =a ae . - . Li) il. Cea hict ) 
8 to believe that he made the statement imputed to him by tax to raise revenue for the support of the G 


the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLayTon].  SSEEREN>  Fifane stilthias Iediiatie ds Od meni 
Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know whether he said it or not. 1t| Mt: RETR eee ee fore an ed 
was quoted in the public prints. | aay that I am not responsible for that. 
Mr. KENDALL. In what paper? Mr ‘KEIFER I andi rstood the n+] { 
Mr. CLAYTON. I do not recall that. God forbid that I | pag heen no constitutional attempt to 1 
should ever try the case by Republican utterances. public purposes 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman from Alabama} wr. CLAYTON. I have spent some year 





[Mr. Crayton] wil! yield to me, I will state precisely what | strnine language and the meaning of it 1 the 

Senator CuMMINsS said. He said—— phrases, and the gentleman from 01 Mr. Ker 
Mr. KENDALL. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if | his gifts and ability, can not put such 1 

he is reciting it from memory or reading it from manuscript? Mr. KEIFER. I will allow the gentk 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not reading it from manu Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman need oO 
script, but I would not forget it in a thousand years. It was Mr. KEIFER. Will you allow me to : j 
published in the American Economist and divers papers. He Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman us ; 
said this: That all the robberies committed by all the insurance | He harks back to the ancient past. He has hor , 
companies for all time did not equal one-fifth of the amount | the year of 1827. [Laughter.] 
that the American people were robbed of every year under this Mr. KEIFER. I wanted to ask 
high-protective tariff system. [Applause on the Democratic | put the gentleman right. 
side. ] | Mr. CLAYTON. While obliged to the n from Ohio, 
Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say, for the enlightenment of the | if the “ gentleman from Alabama” waited for the guid 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kenpatx], if there is anything I | the gentleman from Ohio to put him right, the “ gentl 





love to do, it is to enlighten Republicans, and from Iowa par- | from Alabama” is satisfied that he y 1 be eternally wr 
ticularly, for one of the mysteries to me is why the people of | [Laughter and applause.] The gent n from Ohio re 


a great agricultural State like Iowa should continue to tax | the tombs of the past, to subjects that we thrashed over in 
themselves for the benefit of trusts and monopolies through the | Dingley bill; and I commend to him, and to my adolescent friend 
nedium of a Republican tariff. I want to say this: If the | from Iowa also, that he go back and read the debate on the 
gentleman will refer to a publication by Mr. Franklin Pierce on | Dingley bill, and he will find the whole thing talked about 

this subject and cognate subjects, he will find, I am informed, | Now, I want to come back to this bill. 
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As to your free list, let me say that for the first time in 


the history of the country you propose to enact a sectional bill | farm products as far 
that discriminates in many of its provisions against the great | Raw cotton 


agricultural West and the great agricultural South, a bill that 
discriminates unjustly between the people in the industries and 
the interests upon which you wish to levy taxes. Upon the 
ground of sectionalism alone, your measure now 
indefensible. I propose, with your patient indulgence, 


alism. 

The fact is, under the restrictive policy of Republican pro- 
hibitive tariff, the farm products of the United States, which 
are not and, in the nature of things, can not to any consider- 
able extent ever be protected by any sort of tariff, have fur- 
nished the larger part of our exports to foreign countries. 
other words, our export movement is mostly sustairmed by the 
farm. I quote the following from the Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1907: 


The farm 


sustains most of the great export movement. If to the 
products that 


are fully agricultural are added those that are consider- 
ably so, in combination with materials of other origin, and then are 
added the forest products and the commodities considerably composed 
of them, the remnant of the exports is but 284 per cent of the total 
value of the record of 1907. 

Cotton and its products are 204 per cent of the total value of 
exports; animals and animal products, 17 per cent; grain and 
products, 10} per cent; all other exports sustained by agriculture, 
per cent; and the exports sustained by the forests are 8 per cent. 
Irarm and forest together sustained 71% per cent of the exports of 1907. 
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BALANCE OF TRADE, 


The farmer is concerned in the Nation's balance of internatioual 
trade, inasmuch as he provides the great bulk of the foreign credit 
which other classes of persons draw upon in the contrary movement 


of credit against 
he balance 


this country. 


1907 was $444,000,000, an amount that has been exceeded in only 
four years—1898, 1899, 1901, and 1902. In all other products the 
trade of 1907 produced a balance of only $2,500,000 in favor of this 
country. 7 

Most of the foreign credit is provided by farmers. In eighteen 
years, beginning with 1890, the farmers have not failed to secure a | 
balance of at least $193,000,000, the low amount of 1895. The great 
aggregate of the eighteen balances in the trade in farm products is | 
$6,500,000,000, while the trade in other commodities during the 


eighteen years resulted in a grand adverse balance of $456,000,000. 


A great stream of wealth has constantly been sent from 


foreign countries to offset the adverse balance of trade in commodities 
other than agricultural; to pay the ocean freight costs on imports | 
conveyed in foreign-owned ships; and to pay the interest, dividends, 
and principal on investments in the United States by foreigners. It 
is the farmer who has sent credit to expatriated Americans: it is he 
who has provided the immigrant with millions to send every year to 
the loved ones in the old countries; and, if there is still any credit 


to dispose of, the farmer has provided the American traveler in foreign | 


countries with his pocket money. 


Let me invite your attention to the South’s contribution to 
our national wealth in the matter of the growing of cotton—the 
great commodity of cotton—the raw part of which, exported, 
furnishes well-nigh the whole balance of trade in favor of the 
United States. It is the great product to which the world 
must look to hide its nakedness; the great staple that furnishes 


the common articles of wear for the rich and furnishes, in the | 


shape of muslin, linen de Inde and calico, the fine raiment of 
the humble poor. Grain is raised in every country, some cotton 
on the Nile, and some short-staple cotton in India; but God 
Almighty, in His inscrutable wisdom, has given to this mighty 
American people a practical monopoly in the cotton production 
of the world. 

The cotton produced by the South in 1907 had a farm value 
of from $650,000,000 to $675,000,000, and was excelled in value 
only by corn. ‘The total exports of farm products for the year 
ending June 80, 1907, were valued at $1,055,000,000, and of this 
lint cotton, or “ raw cotton,” as it is incorrectly called, furnished 
$482,000,000, or nearly one-half of all our exports 
products. A comparison of the exports of farm products 
that year will show that cotton heads the list: 


for 


Cotton - maisinenilvdeil $482, 000, 000 


Grain — piapisninmeiiidh -..-. 184, 000, 000 
Unmanufactured tobacco_- eet he ee 33, 000, 000 
Oil cake ies E = 26, 000, 000 
Vegetable oils_-- nied — a sali - 20, 000, 000 
SS ee - suinsbtians = 17, 000, 000 


--- 203, 000, 000 
41, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


I a cestiniiesnsivaeinviniasen diajenniininisidaenn 
Live animals ‘ 
Dairy products. ~~~ 


It will be noticed that oil cake and vegetable oils, valued at 
$46,000,000, are not differentiated, but from ‘‘Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States,” it appears that one-half of the 
oil cake is from cotton seed. The exports of cotton are there- 
fore increased $13,000,000 on oil cake. Of vegetable oils, 
$13,673,000 is from cotton seed. In addition the exports of 








pending is | 
later | 
on to point out only a few of the items that indicate section- | 


In | 


of trade in farm products in favor of this country in | 
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cotton manufactures were $32,305,412. Thus the exports of 


as they pertain to cotton are: 


d 








cls iia te elated dinalnsi tia selctnleierdia palcial mbae cena $482, 000, O00 

OF CRD ..nccdeeciencmcedicmning tends nibcmmaptyted in 13, 000, Goo 
VOROTRDG OUD ciieinececietsnticn ecm taniiemitnldindiaian panna 13, GOO, OH 
ID i csnscisehet cantik tated tec tesialeaa acl chieetesnadllidcatiaintanit tena 508, GOO. « 

Cotten MRUCckks ciretidedct cemsiinawnininn $2, 305, 41% 

Total cotton and cotton goods_................ 540, 905, 41° 


All of these figures can be verified by reference to the Yeaur- 
book of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1907. 
Nor is the South limited alone to raw cotton, although her 


| share in the prosperity work of the last decade in that fiej 


entitles her to a fairer consideration than she has received 

the Payne bill. She is also manufacturing cotton. The follow 
ing figures, taken from the Special Reports of the Census Bi) 
reau, Manufactures, part 3, page 12, showing the number of 
cotton spindles in the world by countries for the year 1905-4, 


| will show the rank of the South in the manufacture of cotton : 


United States: 






Cotten srewine Gtat00. 6 666i ncciccainen i a ee ata 8, 994, Sé 

Other States... a a eo ee —= fy ano, 2 

INI es cscs ois cncendeleih bic tncss aiiiaalcalcactiacelsdvins abccaitnendllctes se wi aoeaanraahedhanaene Peat 48 14 

IND ws: aictnitismeninstantiiaiiiivildndatitihatiiaiiimpocnn nim 9, 730, 
Russia - si aa naa Uk I a er eel 7, 000, « ) 
i ERIS a EEE TR RE SL Se Da a ee 6, TO2Z, SOU 
re ee PTI See ieee a" 3, 621, ) 
i el A le 8, BOO, OU 
Spain a SE ae i 1, 800, GOO 
PUNPINOINIAGE 0. tent citeeianieiebead a tcacsennalieaianes ines meaaiee eat 1, 462, 752 
Belgium ; iid Wicinnssub tia dabei iread aie ss kine 1, 122, Oo 
Portugal i a a a a ae 350, GOO 
AE GRMN UNO... nscnsceannsastaniotciialaeteatalnndnleniidiiicanh aia ae 1, 115, 000 
Sn I at i eancain ™ - 5, 250, O00 
Japan hod tebdinaliia line ate i Raa —_— 1, 403, 740 
a a ml rae ea ae 619, 64 
HERNAN RI OTT 733, ) 
Mexico a es i neal * ca tal el ee 628, oo 
| Canada Scithadatoneicianicetad it atalicds Nidbiarantenininiam Eis meat ii Rl ee  | eerie T75, O00 
a i i i eae 200, O00 
PN Ni I ee 120, 090, 505 


The actual increase in the number of spindles in the Sonth 
from 1900 to 1905 was more than double the entire spinning 
capacity of the South in 1890. On page 27 of the third volun 


| of Special Census Reports on Manufactures it is said: 


No fact relating to the industrial progress of the country is mo! 
interesting, more important, or more significant than the vigor, th 
persistency, and the success of the South in introducing this branc! 
of manufacture [cotton goods]. 

And I might add that no fact connected with tariff building 
is more interesting, more important, or more significant tha 
the vigor and the persistency of some tariff makers from Ne\ 
England in discriminating against the whole country, and aspe 
cially against the South. 

The cotton factories are more numerous near the cotton fieids 
than in the days of long ago. The following figures will show 
that there are more factories in the cotton-growing States than 
in all the other States of the Union combined: 


Factories 
ae a | I RI iin docse sens cin dh dccnclieseeanp iano ininnihieaildtirets 308 
es a ee I ciao tecnica edad aaie cos enmeee 204 
Sy ee EE I eit ise eentcrcsendicncicnntitiamdseiien aaa ee - 550 
Be CID POI Ti ate deceit nities 15 


These figures, taken from the above-mentioned report of tlic 


Census Bureau, show that there are 550 factories operatiax in 


hOT 


the South as against 527 in all the other States of the Union. 

In the last five years New England increased a million spin- 
dles, while the South increased 3,200,000 spindles. 

These spindles in the South consumed 1,813,659 bales of cot 
ton in 1905, while the consumption for the whole country was 
3,629,089 bales. The South used 255,000 more bales than New 
England. 

The southern mills employ 434 mule spinners and 34,569 
frame spinners, and 34,246 weavers. Thirty-three per cent of 
all the weavers of the United States are in the South, and 
there are more men weavers in that section, the reverse of the 


custom in New England. The female spinners, however, are 
more numerous in the South. The spinners and weavers are 


skilled operators and are slightly more than one-half of all the 
wage-earners engaged in the industry. 

A comparison of figures as to the exports and imports of 
cotton and cotton goods and other cotton products and woo! and 
woolen manufactures will serve to furnish one example of the 
discrimination against the cotton industry, the great industry of 
the South. In 1907 the total imports of cotton manufactures 
was $73,059,548 and the total imports of woolen manufactures 
were valued at $62,818,797. Yet the duty on the former was 


53.38 per cent ad valorem, while that on the latter was 58.19 
per cent ad valorem; and it will be seen that the cotton indus- 
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aids the United States about three hundred times as much 
e world’s trade balance sheet as does the wool industry. 
total exportation of cotton manufactures is valued at 
05,412, while the value of all woolen manufactures ex- 
1 was $1,786,241. The value of the raw wool exported was 
Thus it will be seen that the value of all cotton ex- 

including raw cotton, cotton manufactures, and oil cake 
vegetable oils to the amount of $26,600,000, is $540,905,412, 
gainst $1,801,809 of wool exports, including raw wool and 
en manufactures. 


os. 


{n examination of the following table from “Imports and 
] s, 1894-1907,”” prepared for the Committee on Ways and 


Means, will show that the duties on cotton manufactures are 


iced by southern mills, a further discrimination against 
t South in favor of the New England mills. 
Yarns imported, by numbers, 1907. 


Ad 
Number. Value. Duty. | valorem 
| rate. 





1 | 








Per cent. 
Up Ceo Se ee BS Snecitictntictintccinicinnrencnts $1,479 $237 16.07 
N OS RE ae I sic ccniriancedcadintcdtieitimenainnnnins 
sR ac 46 7 14 
N PI tds eran dentntdicennacenmdimatidandes Eabemunslnmndaeiiadlde 
N De a 9,439 911 ).65 
N DS, EE ee Ce Sa ceeecicnccdicciencksmeeccieneons satel eoebilaae 
d I ccs ceca tel aitlich lhc alec elpalehinicalieiniiaimiahied blend 182 | 46 25.48 
EO, Doicaicictatinaiadas cheliectneiaalaidiheasnibibaldiatss aati 26,042 3,47 14.01 
r sucess éqqeepuneetsomenemesemnesananeed 204 44 21 
N 7, 28, and 29 (no importation)............../... asiedeeacnid | al 
N a a a a ee 7,180 1,288 | 17.95 
N tas cick ctnncntineccittsttstndbcniideutiiiminntineeeiann sili 


Here the cutends. The Dingley rates remain on the following: 








i Ad 
Number. Value. Duty. | valorem 
| rate. 
siete cM a oe ee a Pe 
ae aed 
Per cent. 
ey Sig cece ie aa72 $140 37.63 
N no importation) |- 
No - 
N 
N¢ 
N 
N « * 
N . 22! 29.5 
N a a a a | 1,962 625 81.86 
N« Tsim AA cA } 5,007 1,402 28.01 
a eee | 3,257 928 28.50 
N ia a a | 5,492 1,656 30.16 
N ii i ia A a a LY | 196 67 34.29 
N chic RS Se ea | 23 157 17.01 
RRR ee ee es 3,580 1,088 30.42 
Sic: Tari ali i i iia 254 | 76 30.11 
| 





These figures show that those yarns produced by New Eng- 
land mills not produced by southern mills have had their rates 
duty tnder the Dingley bill retained, while the duty on the 
southern product has been reduced. This becomes plainer after 
considering the consumption of all kinds of yarn. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from reports of the Bureau of the Census 
and show the consumption of yarns for 1905 for the New 
England States and for the Southern States: 








No. 20 and under, coarse: Pounds. 
I a eeancnlnienianmenieicdnaiiapenmeay 249, 218, 058 
_ Southern States <back iaedlaiciatapscclseasenn baa maaiae ~. 476, 804, 080 
N <1 to 40, medium: 
New England States__ ol Ea a 317, 476, 791 
itn dient as iteresenienictinirietenniveiiinintnntanaitiminniiints 250, 666, S42 
No. 41 and over, fine: 
I aes 101, 253, 957 
as ccna aeiialebenmedanal 17, 858, 453 
The percentage of yarns used in 1905 were: Per cent. 
I ar CS. UIST, oeielaecpelulaaaeinbaeaabindionnticslipeioninn §2. 55 
SOU” SU III. aos sin inleieecelbetbeabacciminabialaiacanaiiaas EOD 
a eee ea 8. 00 
The South uses nearly twice as much of the coarse yarns as | 
New England, and three-fourths as much medium. In fine | 


yarns the South only uses one-sixth as much. The South, how- 
ever, is making rapid strides in medium yarns. 
authorities state that while the South in 1900 produced about 
<6 per cent of all the medium yarns, in 1905 it produced 41 per 
cent. In fine yarns in 1900 it produced barely 1 per cent; in 


1905 14 per cent of the entire production of the country was | 
| Payne bill. 
the bill. 


furnished by the South. 


It is singular that the Payne bill, in seeking places to reduce 


the tariff, should strike at the coarse yarns of the South and its | ; 
medium yarns and make no change in New England fine yarns. ' the revenue produced by cheap stockings, and, second, at the 
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The Payne bill reduces all cotton thread and carded yarn, 
warps or warp yarn in singles, not ied or dyed, from 3 
cents a pound to 24 cents; and on all numbers up to and in 
cluding No. 15 it cuts the rate one-thirtieth of a cent a pound 
per number; on Nos. 15 to 30 the cut is one-twentieth of a cent 
a pound per number. These numbers cover all the coarse y: 


bleacl 
’ 
I 


and about one-half the medium, and are reduced against the 
interests of southern mills, while all yarns above 30 are r 
tained at the Dingley rates in the interest of New England mills. 
The cut or reduction is against the South every time. But 


1 
when New England's interests are at stake no reduction what 
ever is made on yarns. Of course, to the extent that New Eng 
land uses coarse and medium yarns the reduction affects her; 
but as the South is the greatest user of the yarns reduced, the 
discrimination against her is apparent. Nor this all. The 
manufactured goods of which the South produces little are not 
changed. 

Spool-thread cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons 
are held at the old Dingley rates in the interest of New England. 

The entire cotton-cloth schedule through all its myriad items 
is unchanged, except that mercerized cotton cloth is subjected 
to an additional duty of 1 cent per square yard. 

Ready-made clothing is unchanged. Curtains and table covers 
retain the Dingley rates. The stocking change is remarkable, 


is 


r 


| as the following statement will show: 


The Census | 


Stockings valued at $1 a dozen are raised 20 cents a dozen; stocking 
valued at from $1 to $1.50 a dozen, 25 cents a dozen; stockings valued 
at from $1.50 to $2 a dozen, 30 cents a dozen; stockings valued at from 
$2 to $3 a dozen, 30 cents a dozen. 


g 


Ss 


All the stockings valued at more than $3 a dozen retain the 
Dingley rates. The rich are not touched, while additional bur- 
dens are thrown upon the poor. A poor woman buying hose at 
three pairs for a quarter pays $1 a dozen. These are raised in 


rates 50 cents to 70 cents a dozen pairs. A French woman 
would get three pairs for a quarter while an American woman 
would get of the same stockings—$1 value and 70 cents specific 
and 15 per cent ad valorem duty, with freight and profits—one 
pair. 

The English woman pays $2 a dozen for a better hose; the 
American woman for the same stocking, without freight or 
profits, would pay—$1 specific and 30 cents ad valorem—$3.30 ; 


$1 specific and 30 cents ad valorem makes $1.30 a dozen on a $2 
article, or 64 per cent ad valorem. 

A rich woman wearing stockings worth a dozen pays a 
straight ad valorem duty of 55 per cent now under the Ding- 
ley law; and this rate is not changed by the Payne bill—10 per 
cent difference in favor of a few who buy largely and against 
the millions who buy a cheaper grade. From Imports and 
Duties, 1894-1907, compiled for the Ways and Means Committee, 
page 281, it appears that the following duties were paid on 
stockings in 1907: 

1. Valued at not 
lorem, 71.40 per cent 


SD 


more than $1 a dozen, duties, $1,094,551; ad va 


As the unit value of these stockings was actually 96 cents a 
dozen, the Payne bill increase of 20 cents a dozen specific will 
make the ad valorem rate under the Payne bill 88 per cent, an 


increase of 17 per cent. 


2. Valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 a dozen, duties, 
$933,511; ad valorem, 58.32 per cent. 
The Payne bill raises the specific rate 25 cents a dozen, and 
as the unit value of these imports was $1.57 a dozen, it follows 
| that the Payne rate will be 85 cents a dozen pairs and 15 pe 


cent ad valorem, and that the duty, $1.06 a dozen pi 
per cent ad valorem, an increase of 19 per cent. 


3. Valued at more than $1.50 and not more than $2 a dozen, duti 
$1,314,759 ; ad valorem, 51.41 per cent. 

The unit value was $1.92 a dozen, and as the Payne bi I 
creases the specific rate 30 cents a dozen pairs, the future rat 
will be $1 a dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem, or 66 per cen 
ad valorem, an increase of 15 per cent. 

4. Valued at more than $2 and not more than $3 a dozen, < 
$210,848; ad valorem, 59.53 per cent 

The specific rate is raised from $1.20 a dozen to $1.50 a doze 
and as the unit valve of the imports was $2.69 a dozen, it fol 
lows that the Payne duties will be $1.50 a dozen and 15 per 
cent, or 63 per cent, a raise of 4 per c 

5. Valued at more than $3 and not more than $5 a doz d 
$74,349; ad valorem, 64.80 per cent . 

6. Valued at more than $5 a dozen, dut $23,295; ad valorem, 55 


| per cent. 


No change is made in the two last-named schedules by the 
The rates are prohibitory, and that is the intent of 
The first three items pay $3,342,821 and the last three 
$308,492, or less than one-tenth. The Payne bill strikes, first, at 
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poor people who buy them by raising the rates on the cheaper 
grades, in order to destroy the revenue and to enrich manufac- 
turers of stockings. They say they must have revenue; but 
wherever a good revenue producer exists they change it to pro- 
hibitive rates and take tea and coffee to make up for the de- 
ficiency they have directly transferred to the manufacturers’ 
pockets. 

In the matter of cotton ties the Dingley rate was five-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, while the Payne bill cuts it to three-tenths 
of a cent, a reduction. The Wilson bill let them in free, a con- 
cession the Payne bill ought to have made in passing around 
its gifts. In 1907, 716,819 pounds were imported, paying a duty 
of $3,584, or 17.23 per cent ad valorem. Sixteen million 


the Wilson bill, which shows that the Dingley bill favored the 
steel trust; and the Payne bill, while a little more liberal, still 
hands out its favors to monopolies, 

In the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, page 
2852, Mr. ‘Thomas F, Magness, speaking for all the manufactur- 
ers of jute bagging, agreed to a reduction on sisal, manila rope, 
cordage, and twine, but asked for higher rates on bagging. He 
claimed that free bagging would place them at the mercy of 
the manufactures of Calcutta Indian labor. 

Under the Wilson law there were nine mills making cotton 
bagging; under the combinations of the Dingley law these 
have been reduced to three, and they have a monopoly of the 
cotton-bagging business of about 100,000,000 yards, at a duty of 
six-tenths of a cent a yard, enough to keep out all foreign com- 
petition. Twenty million yards came in in 1907, paying a duty 
of $118,000, having a foreign unit value of 64 cents a square 
yard. The three companies having the monopoly are the 
American Manufacturing Company, of New York; the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Association, of Boston; and the Peru Bagging 
Manufacturing Company, of Peru, Ind. They asked for a 
greater rate, a greater chance to crowd farmers to the wall. 


The Ways and Means Committee might have given free bag- | spite of Republican discrimination, the myriad of spindles that 


ging to the producers of the greatest export value of the coun- 
try, but they preferred to enrich these corporations, 
ton farmer pays duty on: 


Cents duty. 


GA FORE OF DR OEP BO Winnie titmtiaimnntiinciusieions 43 
GERe, NNN NG SONNE ha cnsststiunaceusicnaidtinicenanntncinanceiceaemdaadiiani 44 
itt tense acetal da ek ak 93 


Thirteen million five hundred and forty thousand bales at 10 | 


cents makes $1,354,000 a year paid to the bagging and steel 
trusts, more than half of which is excess cost on bagging. 

Lee McMillan, of New Orleans, in his testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means (Hearings, p. 4826), set out 
the following facts: 


1. The three manufacturing concerns named own and control every 
mill in the United States now engaged in making bagging for cotton. 

2. The first two agree at the beginning of each year upon a price 
to open the market at, and the Peru company follows. An arbitrary 
list named by the American is exactly the same quoted by the Ludlow. 


Other companies were driven out of business by the monopoly 
tactics of the American and the Ludlow companies. The American 
bought out the mills at New Orleans, Louisville, and Galves- 
ton, dismantled them, shipped the machinery to Brooklyn and 
St. Louis, 


3. These companies complain of Calcutta Indian labor when, in fact, 
they go to India and buy all the Indian mills can make. If cotton 
bagging were put on the free list, the American manufacturers would 


still be able to compete. The American Manufacturing Company 
makes a 2-pound 45-inch bagging at 63 cents at the ports and the 


Calcutta bagging, duty paid, can not be landed for less than 8 cents 
While the American sells at 63 cents dt ports, it collects 10 cents and 
103 cents a yard elsewhere. With bagging free it would be forced to 
sell at from 6 cents to 7 cents a yard. Mr. McMillan argued that the 
Government never got more than $120,000, while the cotton farmers 
paid each year to the bagging interests and steel trusts $1,250,000. 


Mr. Rochester, of New York City, said before the Ways and 
Means Committee (Hearings, p. 4839), that two companies con- 
trol the cotton-bagging business, the American and the Ludlow 
companies, the American selling 82 per cent of the country and 
the Ludlow 18 per cent at an agreed price. These two concerns 
have crushed out all other companies that have attempted to 
make cotton bagging. It is sold at from 3 cents to 44 cents a 
pound, though made of the lowest and cheapest grade of jute 
butts and rejections, worth in the market seven-eighths of a 
cent to 2 cents a pound. It is loaded down with East River 
salt, oil, barytes, and other makeweights, which makeweights, 
it is estimated, cover the labor cost of the bagging. If the 
bagging trust can keep the tariff at high-water mark, the trust 
is thereby fattened at the expense of every farmer in the South. 


two | 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds came in the last year of | 


The cot- | 
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The following is a statement recently made by Mr. W. fp, 
Thompson, president of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 
One hundred and twenty thousand dollars is the largest amount 
duty on bagging for cotton received by the Government any year. ‘| 
for maximum revenue of $120,000 to the Government the farmer pay 
over a million dollars, and the bagging trust gets the difference. 

Thus it will be seen that for every dollar the Government 
derives from this duty on bagging the farmer is made to py 
the bagging trust §8. 

Mr. Chairman, no man can study the development and growth 
of the South agriculturally and from an industrial standpo 
since 1860, contrasting her condition then with her growth and 
development to-day, in spite of Republican tariffs, in spite of 
discrimination, in spite of reconstruction legislation, in spite of 
having been sometimes treated as alien, in spite of all that hi 
publican Congress after Republican Congress has done to t! 
great and proud section—no man can read of the steady growth 
and development of her industry and her agriculture witho 
reflecting that the South, under free institutions, has developed 
and expanded more than she could possibly have done under tlie 
old conditions of slavery. [Applause.] 

As a son of a former slaveholder I want to say to the so 
of the abolitionists of Massachusetts that your fathers in their 
efforts to free the black man did more than they thought they 
were doing. They freed the South industrially, and the cotton 
spinners of Massachusetts and the iron masters of Pennsylvania 
know that the sons of the abolitionists are now compelled to 
compete in enterprises with the sons of the South, the sons 
of the former slaveholders, in leading industrial pursuits 
[Applause.] Now, under changed conditions and on account of 
unrivaled resources and a superior climate, Dixie land 
coming to the industrial front. 

Alabama fixes the price of pig iron for the world. 
plause.] It can produce it more cheaply than it 
duced anywhere else. 
progress has been 


S 


[ Ap- 
an be pro- 
Under the providence of God the same 
made in the manufacture of cotton. In 


hum in the South are coming in competition with the spindles 
of New England. So that I state, not as an iridescent dream 
but as a solemn fact, that the spindles of New England no 
longer hum in their music, in the production of the coarser 


| cotton fabrics, in competition with the southern mills. 


And by the irony of fate, in the mighty sweep of time, in the 
uninterrupted and uninterruptible march of the progress of that 
section, the day will come when the New England cotton spin 
ner will be forced to abandon his spindles in the East and come 
to the cotton fields of the South, where the plant blooms in 
whiteness and opens its bolls in snowy perfection in the autumn, 
where he can save transportation, where there is a better climat: 
and better conditions prevail. And all the Arkwright clubs that 
can be organized can but little hinder—they can not stay—this 
event in the fullness of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the fact that this 
bill gives free hides, free coal, free iron ore, and other things 
free for New England, but no free jute bagging for the South. 
You give free binding twine to the grain grower of the West to 
bind his grain; this is right; but when it comes to the cotton 
grower of the South, who furnishes you for export $482,000,000 
of lint cotton, against $184,000,000 of grain per annum, upon tlic 





jute bagging with which the cotton planter of the South wraps 
the great staple, you impose a tariff tax by this bill. For what 
purpose? To encourage jute growing in this country? To en 
courage jute manufacture in this country? Everybody knows 
that jute is not produced in this country; that jute bagging is 
either made by the bagging trust here or made for the same 
trust abroad. 

Now, I want the Ways and Means Committee to do the agri- 
cultural South the justice to put jute bagging on the free list, as 
you are going to put some other articles on the free list. [Ap 
plause on the Democratic side.] I want you to put cotton ties 
on the free list and help out this cotton-growing industry. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. When the Wilson bill was passed, 
you put cotton ties on the free list. Does the gentleman re 
member that there was a sharp competition in the making of 
cotton ties that had reduced the price before you passed the 
Wilson bill to 70 cents a bundle, and when you passed the Wil- 
son bill putting cotton ties on the free list, ali the cotton-tie 
manufacturers in this country except one threw out the ma- 
chinery and cotton ties shortly after that went to $1.40? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I could not hear all that the gentleman 
said: but I would readily accept any statement he would make, 
because I know he is a man of veracity. 
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want to see every industry prosper, but I do not think that 
cotton grower of the South ought to be taxed to contribute 
prosperity of the manufacturer of cotton ties. And I | 
ot know why cotton ties rose in price, as the gentleman 
but I suppose they did rise, as he has stated, because 
e was but one concern in the country to manufacture them. 
such condition exists now, nor is any such condition likely 
rise. If so, if the abolition of the duty on cotton ties in 
past caused the ties to rise in price, so that the manufac- | 
er could make more money, it seems to me that the gentle- | 
in whose district the mill mentioned by him is located 
iid want to abolish this tax on cotton ties in order that 
e might be another rise. I take it that nobody believes 
t the abolition of this duty would cause any rise in the price 
cotton ties. If the American tie manufacturer prospered 
ler the Wilson bill that had cotton ties on the free list, why | 
not he prosper under the Payne bill if they are again put 
n the free list? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio. 


Lie 


es: 


I might say that the reason we do 
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that ignores these fundamental principles is a vicious law 


t want ties on the free list is this: The reason cotton ties 
se was because the Youngstown mill could not supply the | 


rket. The importers always have a combination, and they 


uught they would exploit two-thirds rather than fight for all; | 


d so they put cotton ties up from 70 cents to $1.40, and they 
made their profit out of you on two-thirds of the cotton ties. 
Qur Youngstown mill was the only iron mill in the North that 

da fire in her. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 

t. Certainly no manufacturer of cotton ties would object 
to having cotton ties put on the free list if he believed that it 
would raise the price of his product. 

Everybody knows that the price of lint cotton or raw cotton— 

| have said, it is incorrectly called, for it is the farmer's 
he foreigner’s free-trade market determines the price of our 
nt cotton. It not only fixes the price of this cotton, but fixes 


and ties. Now, look at the iniquity of it. The farmer not 
only has to pay his local merchant for the bagging and ties in 
which the cotton is wrapped, but he has to stand the loss of 
ti 
Ni 
people and say that even a Republican Congress was willing to 
put bagging and ties on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, another feature of this bill shows its unfair- 
ess to the South. 
tax of $2 per ton on German kainit and also for a tax under 
he countervailing clause on sulphate and muriate of potash. 
hese chemicals are used largely in the composition of fertil- 
izers in the cotton-growing States. 


ww, 
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sary burden will not be placed upon the backs of the southern 
farmers, 

Let me emphasize a few statements, Mr, Chairman, and I 
have done, It is evident from this bill that it is not the pur- 
pose of the Republican party to abandon their position in behalf 
of a highly protective tariff. This bill demonstrates Republican 
unwillingness to have a competitive tariff to operate against the 
unreasonable prices exacted for trust-made and trust-controlled 
The country will not be blinded to this fact by the list 


articles, 


of free raw material furnished to manufacturers who take shel- | 


ter from foreign competition behind the protective tariff on their 
manufactured products and charge the American consumer more 
than they charge foreigners in foreign lands. The American 
citizen should have the right to buy plows, sewing machines, 
watches, reapers, binders, and everything else as cheap at home 


as the same American-made articles can be purchased in other | 


countries. I have heard distinguished Republicans admit the 
truth of this charge, that the foreigner buys these articles 
cheaper than our own citizens can buy them. 
this is done, as it is contended, in order to sell the surplus prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer, will not satisfy the demands of the 
home consumer who believes in fair treatment. 

A bill made up of prohibitive schedules and free lists can not 
meet the Treasury demand and will not deceive the people who 
demand a revision downward. No tariff legislation will meet the 
requirements of the country, unless the measure be bottomed 
upon the principles that duties should be levied for the pur- 
pose of revenue, such duties to be so adjusted as to operate 
equally throughout the country and not to discriminate 
between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 
to the needs of the Government, honestly and economically 
administered. 

These are the Democratic principles, and are in eternal con- 
flict with Republican protectionism, with Republican tax laws 





tare of 380 pounds on each bale of this cotton for the bagging | 
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| that discriminate between class and section, with Republican 
profligacy that cares not to be limited by the needs of the 
Government honestly and economically administered. Any law 


and 
ought to meet with, and I believe will meet with, the just con- 
demnation of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | your pardon for this 
long trespass upon your time. I thank you for your courteous 
attention and for your patience, and permit me to say that your 
consideration does not exceed my appreciation. I trust you will 
accept in the spirit I have intended it what I have said, for I 
feel the kindest personal regard for all of you, but I would, if 
I could, send every one on the opposite side of this Chamber to 
political perdition. [Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] briefly, and then recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with my usual degree of pleasure to the remarks of my friend 
Judge CLAyToN, the distinguished Representative from the 
State of Alabama, and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in all 
this body I know of no man who is more uniformly courteous, 
usually, upon all occasions than he, by instinct as well as by 
his training; but the discussion in the last hour or two 
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here 


| tends to prove that in the heat of debate gentlemen on the other 


I am glad the gentleman made that state- | 


ned and finished product—is fixed in the Liverpool market. | 


s tare of 30 pounds taken from the total price of his cotton. | 
in the name of common decency, let me go back to my | 


It provides, in an indirect way, for a tariff | 


If you are going to have a | 
free list, then place those articles on that list so that an unneces- | 


Their excuse that | 


side of this Chamber, no matter how able and distinguished they 
may be, will give way now and then to the common failing of 
their party and indulge in remarks that are wholly unjustified 
by the attitude of gentlemen on this side of the Chamber. I 
know that the gentleman in his heart has as high a regard for 
the Members on this side as individuals and as a body as any 
citizen of this Republic, and I know that when he says it would 
be impossible for him to educate us up to his standard of ethies 


he does not measure the full meaning of his words. As to the 
standard of ethics represented by his district and mine, and as 
to his charge that we have forgotten the Constitution and for- 
gotten those ethics and those rules that properly should apply 


in our relations with our fellow-men, let me say, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the district which I have the honor of representi: 
there are 188,000 people, and at the last election there were st 
20,000 votes at the polls. In the district represented by the dis 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAyTon] there are 
223,000 people, and at the polls there were cast but 9,000 votes 
at the last election. What, became of the other 12,000 
people who were entitled to cast their ballots at that election? 
And what, sir, does that indicate as to the comparative stand- 
ards of ethics represented by the two gentlemen on either side 


r 


sir, 


| of this House? 


As to whether we have forgotten the Constitution, th: 
matter that I will leave to gentlemen both 


it j 
of 


Ss a 


on sides this 


House. It is an old and a familiar cry on their part that we 
|}are unfamiliar with the Constitution. It is an old and a fa 
miliar ery, Mr. Chairman, too, that at the next election the 


Democratic party will come in here in overwhelming numbers 


to overawe the Republican membership. I am not astonished 
that that statement comes from the gentleman from Alabama, 
because I have a distinct recollection that in the great conven 


tion held in the city of Denver last summer he made the same 
prediction with reference to the November e! [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

He also insists upon complimenting the American people for 
| their integrity and their judgment, and reasserts his party's 
faith in their judgment. I have no doubt he regrets that 
American people usually fail to return the compliment by assert- 
ing their confidence in his party. If the American people had 
as much faith in the Democratic party as the Democratic party 
by its declarations seem to have in the American people, they 
would not be in the minority in this body to-day. [Applause 
|on the Republican side. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman complains that this is not 
a perfect measure. I defy any man in this body to point to the 
time when and where any political party in the history of this 
Government prepared and furnished for the deliberation and 
consideration of the Congress a measure that was absolt 
perfect. 

Next, with his usual Democratic consisten 
that the measure is wrong, and in the next sentence he com- 
plains that we are going to amend it; in the third sentence he 
complains that we are going to grant three separate votes in 
order to insure an amendment; and, finally, in his peroration of 


ection. 


the 


tely 


} 
i 


*y, he complains 


criticism he complains that this is not the bill we are going to 
pass atall. If not, then what becomes of his criticism? Where 
does the logic of the gentleman lead him to? 


The gentleman and his party are given to the prediction of 
winning more political victories six months in advance tban 
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any other political organization that ever brought men together | 
in the bonds of political brotherhood. The only difference be- 

tween their party and ours is that they predict and we fulfill. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] He claims, also, in reply | 
to a query from the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

KrIFER], that the last Republican President stole a part of 

their platform. I, sir, congratulate the Democratic party that 

at any time or at any place it wrote anything worth stealing 

by anybody. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And, uin, he says: “Come back! Come back! Come 
back!” Why, that is a familiar cry from them. The Demo- 
cratic party has been crying “Come back! come back! come 
back!” for half a century. The difference between them and 
us that we cry: “Come forward! Come forward! March 
onward instead of marking time!” [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The expense of running this Government is now approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 annually, last year’s appropriations ag- 
gregating one billion eight millions, and for the coming year 
one billion and forty millions. 

While tariff discussion here is essential, I believe that during the 
period of suspense the American people are losing not less than 
$10,000,000 a day. As this is the natural consequence of all 
formative periods of revenue legislation, the necessity for 
prompt aetion is all the more apparent. The task of raising 
this revenue is one of America’s greatest problems. 

In November last, by an almost unprecedented majority, the 
American people adopted the proposition embodied in the Chi- 
cago platform and declared their desire that the duty and re- 
sponsibility of framing a new revenue measure to supplant 
the Dingley law should be intrusted to and performed by the 
Republican party. 


ore 
nme 


is 


CHOSE A REPUBLICAN HOUSE. 


To insure that end they elected a Republican House and a 
tepublican President and insured the continuance of a Repub- 
lican Senate. They thus approved the Republican and rejected 
the Democratic plan. 

In prompt pursuance of the peoples’ purpose, the Ways and 
Means Committee early in November last began, in a business- 
like and vigorous manner unequaled in the history of any gov- 


ernment, to perform the stupendous task of constructing a | 


statute that would cure the defects of our present revenue laws 
and insure the swiftest moving and most enterprising Govern- 
ment on earth an adequate income to meet its constantly in- 
creasing needs. 
WORTH OF THE 
As to the labors of that committee, the Democratic 
[Mr. Crark] indulged in no unmerited praise when he said in 
his notable speech on the tariff: 
No set of men in the history of this Government ever did harder, more 


tedious, more fatiguing, and more honest work than the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Regarding the capacity of that body to perform its great work, 
a glance at its personnel will furnish the most conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Beginning with its distinguished chairman, whose wisdom has 
been wrought in the crucible of thirty years’ experience in this 
House, during which he has passed through the storm and 
strife of many conflicts, and out of which he has seen come the 


great revenue measures of both political parties, some of which | 


resulted in disaster to the Nation’s industries and failure to the 
Nation’s fiscal policy, and others of which imparted new vitality 
and hope to a languishing commerce, a drooping agriculture and 
an idle army of sturdy Americans waiting work. One who has 
studied from without and observed from within the results of 
every revenue measure that has marked the last quarter of a 
century of the Republic’s growth, and regarding which, as he 
casts a retrospective glance over it all, he may exclaim, “All of 
which I saw and part of which I was”—the Hon. Sereno E. 
PAYNE. 

Next in rank and equal in the keenness of his observation 
and the untiring character of his industry comes that student 
and statesman who nearly twenty years ago began his career 
in this body already generously equipped with the attainments 
of a scholar and the worthiest ambitions of an American states- 
man, and without whose name the history of my State or the 
American Congress can no longer be written, the Hon. Jonn 
Daze. of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] Add to these SaMvEL W. 
McCatt of Massachusetts, Esenezer J. Hirt of Connecticut, 
Henry SHERMAN Bovurett of Illinois, Joun C. NeepHAM of Cali- 
fornia, Wixt1AM A. CALDERHEAD of Kansas, Joserm W. Forp- 
NEY of Michigan, Josepu H. Garnes of West Virginia, NicHoLas 
LoncwortH of Ohio, Epcar D. Crumpacker of Indiana, FRran- 
cis W. CvusnMaANn of Washington, all of them distinguished in 


leader | 
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their vocations and professions, and all of them loyal mem! 
of the Republican party, and you have an able body indeed. 

To these did the Congress of the United States fittingly intry 
the great primary task of formulating the measure which y 
to attract the attention not only of the American people but 
every civilized government with whom they deal. 

I have no quarrel with the well meaning and earnest ad 
cates of a permanent tariff commission, but I defy any part 
or body of people on earth that have to do with the practi 
management of the world’s great affairs to select a body 
men who, by virtue of their natural attributes and intellecty 
acquirements, their knowledge of sections and the requireme) 
of the Government, their love for their people and their dey 
tion to their country, are better fitted for the performance 
this important undertaking than the Ways and Means Cor 
mittee of this House. [Applause.] 


REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


Because of the fact that political parties must be regard 
virtually as an integral part of our Government, and becau 
of the fact that the American people at the polls in Novem! 
last commissioned the Republican party to frame a tariff bi 
the committee to which the task was intrusted was dominated 
by Republicans. By the success or failure of that measure 
the party must stand or fall. 

While we may, within certain limits, struggle for the repes 
| of certain duties which one section may especially desire, 
for the increase of protection in other quarters, let us keep i 
mind as individuals our duty to surrender in the end to the 
combined wisdom of all, for in the end it is not the individual 
alone who is on trial, it is not the popularity of this Member or 
that which is involved, but that above and beyond all is the 
pledge and the responsibility of the Republican party to pe: 
form faithfully the duty intrusted to it by the people. 

UNFAIR CRITICISM OF COMMITTEE. 


Those who criticise the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for excluding the minority members 
| from their deliberations when they began the actual work of 
framing this bill are ignorant of all precedents or willful!) 
unjust. 

Mr. Mills and his Democratic associates did it when they 
framed the Mills bills Wilson and his fellow-Democrats on the 
Ways and Means Committee did it in framing the Wilson bil. 
and all the other notable instances in our political history have 
been governed by the same principle and uniform practice. 

ANSWER TO DEMOCRATIC DENUNCIATION,. 


It is not unnatural or unprecedented in political history that 
the minority party should indulge in the widest and wildest 
criticism of the measure framed by the majority; but a co: 
clusive answer to it all is furnished by the fact that with al! 
their talents they have hopelessly failed, through sheer i: 
ability, to offer in any erystallized form any substitute measur 
for the one now under discussion. 

In fact, if 24 Republican Members were to be il] or absent « 
the day the final vote is taken on the tariff bill, the Democrati 
party would be without a remedy except to vote down the pri 
posed measure and go back to the Dingley bill until the scat 
tered and discordant forces of Democracy could frame a ne\ 
bill, which from former experiences would carry us into tl 
period of the next congressional campaign. [Applause.] 


STAND BY THE PARTY. 


Nothing, therefore, can justify us as Republicans in turnii 
|our backs for a moment upon our party and joining with th: 
diametrically opposite element of the Democracy, and thus n 
only delay, but ultimately defeat, the expressed desire of <! 
American people that the Republican party as a united nationa! 
| body should frame our revenue legislation for the next decade. 

Hasten as we will, much time will still be required for th 
American people to adjust themselves finally to the new co! 
ditions. 

The settling process incident to new conditions, which trad 
always arrogates to itself, must follow congressional action b: 
fore the great boom in business for which we all so fondly hope 
can succeed. 


1 


1 


l 





| 


COUNTRY DEMANDS ACTION, 

The vital necessity of promptly performing our duty is a] 
parent on all sides. 

The discussion of the past two weeks has been profitable and 
enlightening. No Member need plead ignorance of any schedul: 
to-day. Every mind is made up. Every conclusion has bee! 
reached after extended study, brilliant debate, and careful d: 
liberation. 

Let us prepare to vote on Monday next for that great body of 
| provisions and such amendments as may be determined by the 
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Committee on Ways and Means as being the source of such | 
diversity of opinion within our own party as will justify their 
separate consideration. 

(nd onee those amendments are disposed of, let us pass the | 
I en to the Senate for prompt and sensible concurrence or | 

rrection there. 

If it contain minor defects, we may confidently look for their 

rrection there, not by an adverse body, but by an associate 
hranch of that same Republican party whose President awaits 
the opportunity to gladden American hearts by signing the bill. | 
{ Applause. ] 


A NATIONAL MEASURE. 

In our natural anxieties for the special desires of sections 
we must not forget that this is not a local but a national statute, 
having as its basis the greatest good to the greatest number. 

rhe spirit of compromise and the doctrine of concession must | 
be preserved if in the end we are to acquit the Republican party, 

of Pennsylvania or of Louisiana, not of the New England 

const or the Golden Gate, not of the aspiring and luxurious 

South, nor the hardy, vigorous, and progressive Northwest, but of 

| the States and every section of this united, harmonious, and 

7 all-conquering Nation, whose growth and achievements constitute 

the chief glory of the world’s fascinating story of national 
development, 

PROTECTION THE REAL BASIS. 

Nor can we for a single moment be unmindful of the fact that | 
the very corner stone of Republicanism, the vital principle upon 
which she has won so many signal victories at the polls, is | 
protection to American labor and industries. 

Let us also be mindful of the fact that the people have not 
only voted for a continuance of that doctrine, but also in em- | 
phatie opposition to free trade and all the kindred theories of 
the opposition. 

If it contain minor defects, we may confidently look for their 
correction there, not by an adverse body, but by an associate | 
branch of that same Republican party whose President anxiously | 
awaits the opportunity to gladden the hearts of the American 
people by signing the bill. 

From Monday on our watchword should be “Action!” Let 
voices cease and votes begin. The mines, the mills, and the men ! 
of the Nation await our verdict. The great industrial world 
tells us every day that while many tongues are busy here, many 
hands are idle there. Let congressional discussion end that com- 
mercial development may begin. Let us conclude the roll call on | 
the bill and begin the roll call in the mill. 

Let us cheer the hearts, gladden the eyes, and strengthen the | 

ms of the waiting millions of enterprising Americans who are | 

nore eager to-day than in all the hopeful hours of history to 
idd to those substantial achievements for which the American | 
haracter and the American Republic are famed and respected 
by the toiling, thinking people in every corner of the globe. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, already too much talk has 





been indulged in before the committee on the pending measure. | 


I realize that this is a bill which, under the Constitution, must 
originate in the House, and therefore it should here receive that 
consideration which its great importance demands. It should be 
discussed fully, freely, and intelligently, and then it should be 
considered with opportunity given to perfect it by amendment. 
Some illuminating speeches have been made on both sides, but 
most of the talk in opposition has been unworthy of men honored 
by membership in this House. Little attempt has been made to 

ighten Congressmen on the bill itself, but great efforts have 
been put forth to create popular distrust of the measure by 
appeals to partisanship and passion. Not only have we wasted 
time in much unworthy discussion, but it appears that the 
House is not going to be able to consider the bill for the pur- 
poses of general amendment. It is most humiliating to the self- 
respecting Representative to admit this, and yet, after listening 
to many of the speeches which have been made on this floor 
during the last three weeks, I can readily understand how 
possibly dangerous to the welfare of this country at the present 
time it would be to allow the partisanship and selfishness dis- 
closed in these speeches to embarrass the party charged with 
responsibility at this time by permitting all kinds of amend- 
ments, not to improve the bill, but to make Democratic campaign 
material, 

I fear that the general public does not know how a tariff bill 
is made. It does not understand how true is the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLrarK] that the Ways and 
Means Committee is a political committee and that the tariff 
has been the issue for years between the parties; it does not 
understand how desperate is the situation of certain Southern 
Democrats whose districts have been invaded by Republican 
prosperity due to the establishment of protected manufacturing 
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institutions, and which prosperiiy is destroying the theories of 
free trade and tariff for revenue only; it does not realize how 
urgent is the southern demand for statesmen rather than for 
boisterous and illogical orators; and therefore it can not know 
how determined certain Members are to discredit the Repub- 


lican party. These Members have frequently become hilarious 
over the stories of want and suffering caused, as they assert, 
by what they are pleased to call a “ Republican panic,” and 
therefore it can not imagine what supreme delight it would 
afford them to see a bill passed which, instead of bringing joy 
and prosperity, would result in disaster confusing to the party 


in power. 
Mr. Chairman, I would not consider it the part of wisdom 
for me to occupy any time of the House or the committee if by 


|} So doing action upon the pending measure would be delayed. I 
r 
t 


take it, however, that my talking at this time will not preven 
the speedy enactment of the bill, as it is conceded that the re 
mainder of this week is to be devoted to talk. Therefore | pro 
pose to make a few observations which occurred to me during 
the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON | 

I have been sitting here for the last two weeks listening to 
the dire threats of disaster and to the awful pictures of calamity 
made by our Democratic brethren, disclosing the condition of 
the country in case this bill should become a law. I have 
heard them laud the sentiment of nonpartisanship, and then 
I have never in all my experience seen such drastic mens 
ures to keep men in line as have been used by leaders on that 
side. I would have perhaps some fear of the result of the en 
actment of this measure, based upon the statements of Demo 
cratic orators, were it not for the fact that the same statements 
which they make now they have made for several years here 
tofore, and they were made very recently in the campaign of 
last fall, and the result has certainly been very satisfactory to 
the Republican party. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLayTon] suggests that 


the House knows very little about this bill, and after one hour 
j}and a half or more of talk I think everybody who heard 
| him is entirely satisfied that he has stated the exact truth as 
to one Member of this House. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] I am also willing to concede that in ten minutes he can 
state practically what he knows about the law, because it 


occurs to me that no broadly informed lawyer who is really 
anxious to submit to the fair consideration of the H 
great questions involved in the issue now pending |! 


ouse the 


ore it 


a ' i 


|} would have made the speech he did if he was conscientio 


seeking, as a lawyer, to enlighten the membership about to vote 
on this intricate subject. 
There are two schools of political economy in this country 
and it does not need the gentleman from Alabama nor the 
{ 


tleman from Michigan to instruct the people as to what those 
schools are. They know. Almost from the beginning « 
school of statesmen have insisted that the expenses of t 
Government should be met by imposing duties on noncony 
tive or revenue-producing articles, The other school believes in 
| raising money suflicient to meet the expenses of zg ‘nment b 
imposing duties upon products which enter into com mn 
| with articles that are and onght to be produced in t 

and this not alone for the purpose of raising revenu { ) 
encourage the investment of capital in America and the « 
ployment of American labor. 

Now, it stands to reason that, inasmuch as the Government is 
progressive, aS expenses are increasing, and must, from the 
nature of the case, continue to increase, whatever party is in 
power, inasmuch as inventive genius is at work ; the lk 
practically changing the methods of production, it must be true 
that once in a while the tariff schedules of the country 1 to 
be revised; and I submit that there is no question which 
can come before the Congress calling for a higher degree of 
statesmanship than that known as the preparation and enact 
ment into law of a tariff bill. 

I do not agree with all the provisions of this bill. here is no 
man in this House who does, and there has been no man i ‘ 
House who ever did agree with all of the provisions of any 
general tariff bill. That must be so. But I submit that the 
gentlemen of the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have given a high character by their recommendation to 
the gentlemen who constitute the majority of that committee. 


About the first thing which the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLarK] did was to recognize the fairness, the 
intelligence, and the sincerity with which the committee went 
about and concluded the great work assigned to it. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman—and I know that this idea is not 
entirely popular in this House—from my experience with the 
tariff bill, recognizing the difficulties that surround the making 
| of it and the little detail knowledge which the great majority 
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of Members must of necessity have of it, I am quite inclined to 
the belief that there is much wisdom in the suggestion that a 
tariff commission could, with propriety, prepare and present to 
the Congress a bill prepared by business men, a commission 
composed of high-grade intelligent experts well fitted for this 
particular purpose. There are 391 men in this House, each one 
feeling that he possesses a power of attorney to represent his 
particular district, to secure for that district the special things 
which come under the provisions of a tariff. 

You ean not blame the Members for looking after the inter- 
ests of their constituents. They would not be returned if they 
failed to give special attention to such interests. I submit that 
no gentleman can tell another what the latter’s constituents 
want; and under our system of government, where we apportion 
one Representative to a certain number of inhabitants, it is for 
the express purpose that that Representative shall be responsible 
first to that constituency. Every man on this floor who honestly 
represents his people recognizes that principle. One’s country 
should be his constituency; but such country to a Congressman 
is typified by his district, as the real, honest interests of the 
latter are the welfare of the former. So I say we have these 
conflicting and contending influences all the time asking for 
something at the hands of the committee. Furthermore, there 
are certain great interests in this country which are better organ- 
ized than others, and therefore can present their needs and their 
wants to the committee more effectively than not so well- 
organized interests; and however honest the members of the 
committee may be, they are still human and subject, of course, 
to arguments presented by intelligent and well-informed men. 

The Republican party does not have to make any apology 
for having supported that theory of political economy which 
believes in building up American industry, and at the same 
time securing from the goods which compete with that industry 
the ways and means for supporting the Government of the 
United States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we contend that that is our principle; 
and, my southern friends, that is the principle which ultimately 
you must adopt. Since I have been here I have seen many of 
you come gradually over to the notion of protection. You may 
rail and condemn the men on your side who shall vote for the 
special interests of their districts, but the principle of protection 
is abroad in the land, and you will have to adopt it. 

There is searcely a district in your whole great Southland 
which has advanced greatly during the last few years but what 
must attribute the cause of this advancement to the fact that 
it has encouraged within its midst the great manufacturing 
interests which ought to be established there and which are 
more and more locating in its midst. 

So I say that principle has come to stay. There is no ques- 
tion about it. The gentleman who has just spoken said he 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue only. He admitted that the 
Government must be largely supported by duties on imports, 
but I did not hear him mention a single item upon which he 
would place a duty. I submit it as my honest opinion that the 
Committee on Ways and Means could not have inserted one 
single item in this bill that would not have been subject to 
attack by gentlemen on that side, because their position is one 
of opposition. Where are you going to raise the revenue for 
meeting the expenses of the Government? You are equally 
responsible with us for those expenses. I notice that there is 
no partisanship when it comes to the distribution of money 
out of the Public Treasury; each individual here is looking to 
obtain as much as possible for his district. 

I am anxious, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that is one of the 
greatest desires of statesmanship, that we shall hereafter re- 
duce our expenses and try to confine ourselves more nearly to 
the necessary expenses of the Government, and not to go into 
anything, however attractive it may seem, until we are sure that 
we have the money for paying the expense of that particular 
undertaking and can well afford to so expend it. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that these expenses are not created 
by the Republican party alone. They are created by the Con- 
gress, and must be met by duties on imports. Where are 
you going to place the duties? Some Democratic gentlemen 
condemn the tariff on lumber—and I am not saying I am for 
that tariff—but has it not been demonstrated by nearly every 
speech in opposition to the lumber schedule that the tariff on 
lumber as imposed to-day is purely a revenue tariff? I submit 
that nobody honestly contends that lumber will be a dollar 
cheaper to the consumer if you remove the tariff. The only 
man who will get anything out of it will be the owner of 
Canadian stumpage. [Applause.] That gentleman will get the 
benefit of the removal, and we will thereby lose the revenue 
to this country, about $2,000,000, which now comes from Can- 
ada. [Applause.] 
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really a revenue tax. 


a cent in the Treasury. 
home. 
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But gentlemen say they do not favor that duty although jy 


Democrats oppose the duty on tea. \ 
gentlemen? That is your notion of taxation. That 
is purely a revenue item. It does not compete with 
in this country, and every time you levy 1 cent on that you 
The people can not get it any 
They must pay the importer the additional price i) 


certa 
anyth 


<>} 
wher 


you put on it for revenue. That is clear. So I say I 


listened to the inconsistencies of this argument and I 


at 


wondered how advocates of a tariff for revenue only cou 


make it. 


The gentleman from, Alabama [Mr. CLaytTon] intimates th + 


the Republican party has been guilty of spending the peo 
money. Of course its representatives have. They have 
charge of the Government for almost half a century. Haye 
they squandered the people’s money? Has it been squandere, 
in improving harbors in the South? Has it been in build 


post-offices in the South? Has it been in doing any of 


h 5 


the gl 


works which all representatives of the people have vote) 
for? A bill of particulars should be furnished showing w! 
the substance of the people has been wasted. I insist, Mr. 
Chairman, that government has been cleaner, laws have | 
more universally for the common good during the Repub! 
administration of the last twelve years than ever before in | 
history of our country. Name me over the great legislative ang 


executive acts since March 4, 1897, and I will show the: 


the world as the monuments erected by patrotic statesmans)' 


along the highway of substantial national progress. 


The R 






publican party has been entrusted with the affairs of this 


Government for lo these many years, and that in 


Spite 


the fact that biennially Democratic orators and Democr 
newspapers have told the country what villainous fellows k 
publicans were. The party of protection has been continued 
in power because the people have lost faith in the preacher of 
l 
} 


disaster, in the man who talks as the gentleman from 


Alabai 


did, not for the purpose of presenting reasons to the House a: 


country—of helping to enlighten the Members in the 


should vote on this question, but for the purpose of shoy 
how he hated the politicians or the politics of the Republi 


way they 


party. Hate, Mr. Chairman, is not a quality of patriotis: 
it is the destroyer of character, the enemy of civilization, whi 
love is an essential of greatness—the foundation of every great 


man and of every great nation. 
So, Mr. Chairman, while, as I said to begin with, 


I do not 


agree with all of the provisions of this bill, and I would li 
some of them quite different—every man would—yet that | 
been true of every tariff bill that was ever before the Ameri 
Congress. The vital question with me is this: Is the pending 
measure an improvement on existing conditions? I believe it j 
I believe, with Congressman CLARK, that the committee has 
formed its duty as it has seen that duty. I do not want a 

on tea, nor do I want those countervailing provisions in ref 


ence to coffee and petroleum, because I am a Republican, 
some of those notions are Democratic, and all are wrong. 


not believe that good can come to anybody by imposing a d 


on such articles as tea. I am not entirely satisfied 


with 


duty on woolen manufactures. That is possibly because | 


not understand it well enough, but there are some 


reference to it which strike me as a little peculiar, and imp 
“An yp 


me as a little outside of the principles of the Republik 


thin 


because that party is founded on the principle of pr 


ing American industries for the benefit of the 


Amer 


people. Overprotection is as unwise as it may be wu 
Gentlemen ask, How can a tariff benefit the people, and 
pecially the farmer? They deny that any benefit comes to ! 
I do not know but what you can fool your farmers down : 


thus easily, but you can not fool our farmers in that w 


ay. O 


know that farming is profitable only as there is a market 
the product of the farms. Who furnishes the market for 


agriculturist? Not the farmer, but the man who does 


not w 


on the farm, who does not produce the products of agricult: 
It is the man who labors in the shop, and the factory, \ 
furnishes the market, and up North we have a notion-—c! 


you may call it—that the more successful factories we 


have, 


more profitable is farming, and those farms are most valua 
which are located most closely to the factory. With us t 


is so. 


I am not completely satisfied with the schedule in referenc 
gloves. I am not saying that there is anything intention: 
wrong with it, because I am willing to accept the statement! 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] that the commit 
went at these things carefully and conscientiously, but in lo 
ing over the evidence I find that only one man testified in ref 


ence toan increased duty on women’s and children’s gl 
‘an not find the basis for fixing the additional duties. 


Furthe! 


cae and | 
ves, UU! 
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more, I notice there are several kinds of men’s gloves which are 
raised in the tariff schedule. The gentleman who testified said 
they did not need any greater tariff on men’s gloves, and yet 
these schedules were raised in some instances. I believe in 
making gloves here. I knoay it is the fact that we have been 
buying gloves from abroad when we ought to make them at 
bome, and I am willing to vote a tariff equal to the difference 
in the cost of production, but I would like to know what that 
I would like to know how the committee got at the exact 


is. 


figures. Somebody probably will explain this before we are 
through. 
Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. POU. I will state to the gentleman that the evidence 
showed before the Ways and Means Committee that the differ- 
ence in the cost of manufacture of women’s and children’s 
gloves here and in France, where most of them are manu- 
factured, ranged from 73 cents to $1.25 per dozen. The addi- 
tional duty ranges all the way from $1.50 to $5 a dozen. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood that. Of course I recognize 
this, that on the material out of which the ladies’ and children’s 
gloves are made, most of which is imported into this country, 
there is a duty of 20 per cent, as I remember it. 

Mr. POU. I will state to the gentleman that the duty on 
women’s and children’s gloves is more than sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of manufacture. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I agree that the committee 
has done careful and conscientious work. I am simply saying 
that there are certain things which I do not quite understand, 
but I submit to the House and to the country this question, 
Would the country be safe, after what we have heard here, in 
turning over to our Democratic friends the making of a great 
tariff bill? 
who have a little independence and would like to vote their own 
convictions, “ You are not Democrats; you have no business to 
take the position you do.” In other words, a few gentlemen are 
not only to interpret the policies of the Democratic party for 
this House, but they are to enforce partisanship run mad and 
compel every man, under whip and spur, to vote the dictates of 
some of the leaders. Whatever defects may survive in the bill 
will, in my opinion, be honest mistakes of judgment. But the 
measure when completed will have the support of the country, 
because it will be framed by a Congress which believes that 
tl 
enact laws in the interest of the general welfare of the people 
of the United States, 

Now, I admit that it is not entirely reasonable for us to say to 
our Democratic brother, “Why do not you present a bill,” be- 
cause we over here are charged with that duty. 
we 
gentlemen, 


bill and at the same fime proclaiming that you are for a tariff 
for revenue only, that it would be fairer for you to suggest to 


this House upon what articles you would levy duties for the 
support of the Government. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South 
for a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
think the proper time for amendments to the bill is under the 
five-minute rule? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, that would be a proper time for a 
Democrat, because he thinks he is not going to have the oppor- 
tunity under the five-minute rule—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But does not the gentle- 
man think we ought to have the right to amend the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But that is not the point I am raising. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. If you decline to allow us 
the right to amend the bill, then why criticise us for not amend- 
ing it? 


Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not criticising you for not amend- 
ing it. I would not expect you to amend it, but I would suggest 


Some of the prominent men on that side say to those | 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I answer that it would be probably use- 
less for our Democratic friends to try to change a schedule, 
and exceedingly dangerous for them if they had te go on record 
as standing for something which they might possibly put in 
force if they were given the power. But you might, as an evi- 
dence of your good faith and superior wisdom, intimate what 
—_ would do under the circumstances if you had the power to 

o it. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman gets 
too far away from the glove schedule, which he was attempting 
to cover a moment ago, will he state whether from his investi- 
gatfon he found that the Dingle y duties did transfer the men’s 
glove-making industry to this country, and whether it is true 
that before the imposition of these duties we imported 90 per 
cent of men’s gloves, and now that we are making that 90 per 
cent of men’s gloves and importing only 10 per cent? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The gentleman from New York, Mr. Lit- 
tauer, so testified, although he did state that we imported prac- 
tically as many gloves now as we were importing before the 
McKinley or the Dingley bill was passed. I refer to men’s 
gloves. 

Mr. DIEKEMA. That statement of the witness did not 
apply to the kind of gloves upon which the duty had been raised 
under the Dingley bill, as I understand it. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I have read the testimony with a great 
deal of care, and I failed to discover that that was true. It 
might have been that the witness intended to say that, but he 
| was asked specifically if he was referring to men’s gloves, and 
he said he was. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpER- 
woop], as I remember, put the question directly to him. Now, 
we want to make these gloves here, and it is undoubtedly true, 


as my colleague from Michigan [Mr. HamiLtTon] has stated, 
that since the enactment of the Dingley bill we have greatly 
increased the manufacture of men’s gloves. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Then, it is reasonable to suppose also we 


may transfer the women’s glove-making industry to this 
country. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that is absolutely true; I have no 
question about that. I have serious doubt, however, as to 


| whether the committee was properly informed as to the amount 


| of duty that was necessary, and to me, 
| matter of great importance. 
| believe in a prohibitive 
» highest aim of a party entrusted with power should be to | 
| First, 


| 


I know that | 
are intrusted with that responsibility; but I do say to you, | 
when you are finding fault with every item in the | 


| result 


Does not the gentleman | 


that there is a higher duty than that of attacking, there is a | 


higher duty than that of tearing down. You ought to be able 
at least to suggest something that would be better to do under 
the circumstances, suggest some items or articles upon which a 
duty could be levied for the purpose of raising revenue. 


Mr. POU. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I will be giad to do so. 
Mr. POU. Will the gentleman please state to the House of 


what earthly avail it would be to the membership on either 
side of this Chamber or any gentleman here to suggest a change 
in any schedule when he knows and we all know we are not 
going to have an opportunity to vote on them? 


| mation, 


Mr. 
I am a protectionist, 


Chairman, that is a 
but I do not 
tariff. 

protectionist because I want to make 
to give employment to American labor 

capital, and thereby increase the value of every 
dustry in this country, including wages; and, 
eventually the price of the article produced, 

competition. 

I do not believe that the tariff in itself ever produced a 
trust, but I can conceive of a tariff so high that a combination 
might be made behind the tariff wall thus built that would 
in a trust. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I want a revi- 
sion of the tariff once in a few years, when under the develop- 


I am a goods here. 
and American 
legitimate in- 
second, to reduce 
through American 


ment of business it is found too high. I want it based upon 
the principles laid down by the Republican party in its na- 
tional platform, which is old-time Republicanism. I do not 


want a duty that is unduly high. And, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I say that, so far as I am concerned, in looking over the testi- 
mony, it occurred to me that we ought to have had the other 
side of the question as to gloves. It is sometimes unsafe to 
rely on ex parte statements. 





Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. HOBSON. I have great respect for the gentleman’s 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Thank you. 

Mr. HOBSON (continuing). And I would ask him, for in- 


formation, what his .idea is in the case of an industry that has 
been fully developed—whether he would still continue a pro- 
tective tariff or not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That depends, Mr. 
upon the circumstances under which that industry doing 
business. It may be thoroughly developed, the gentleman 
states, and yet it may have to enter into competition with for- 
eign producers of like goods which are produced more favor- 
ably, due to the fact that they are paying less wages; and 
therefore believing, as I have said before, that we should make 
all we could here, I would put this home producer, or keep him, 
on an equality with his competitor. 

Mr. HOBSON. May I ask the gentleman, 
where he found an industry 
duction is actually less in America, 


Chairman, entirely 
is 


as 


for similar infor- 
in which the cost of pro- 
and ought to be less, and 
would he 


it is under economic and natural laws inevitably 
still advocate the maintenance of a protective tariff? 


less, 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I would not. 

Mr. HOBSON. Before I sit down, I wish to say that I was 
among those to whom the gentleman referred, I take it, when he 
said that Members on this side were kept in line on this ques- 
tion by whip and spur. Does not the gentleman know that at 
the last Democratic caucus it was officially passed that every 
Member on this side of the House is specifically left absolutely 
free on this question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, I will inform the gentleman so, and I 
hope he will never include me among those whom he says are 
driven by whip and spur. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Open confession is good for the soul. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Speaking about the difference in the 


cost of manufacture of an article in this country and abroad, 
does not the gentleman believe that under what is known as the 
“drawback” provision of the Payne bill, being section 29, which 
will give to the manufacturers of this country free raw material 
for export trade that will make up or equalize the difference 
between the cost so far as the labor is concerned in this country 
and abroad? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But I do not think that applies to any- 
thing but the particular item; and so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to foreigners bringing all 
they have a mind to in here to ship out again if they pay the 
American wage for manufacturing. They can have the rebates, 
so far as I am concerned, when sending them back, if made from 
imported material and by American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to occupy so much time, and I 
did not expect to when I rose. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Before the gentleman leaves 
the matter of gloves and hosiery, I would like to inquire whether 
or not he has any information as to whether a great mercantile 
house in America has been circularizing its patrons and urging 
them to write to their respective Members of Congress against 
the proposed tariff on hosiery and gloves, and that this same 
house has one or more extensive establishments in Europe, run 
in the interest of itself, and imports gloves made by foreign 
labor on foreign soil in competition with domestic labor in our 
country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have received circulars. Of course, I 
do not know the history that my colleague from Michigan has 
stated, and 1 am not particularly interested in it. As it occurs 
to me, that does not affect the principle I am discussing. It 
may be that everything is true as the gentleman has stated, and 
I have no doubt it is true. It simply goes to show what I said 
in the beginning, that there are all kinds of influences brought 
to bear on Congress at the time of the passage of such a bill as 
this; but we as Republicans, we as representatives of the peo- 
ple, ought to be quite sure that when we levy a great duty upon 
a necessary of life and do it for the purpose of producing that 
article here and thereby blessing the American people it is not 
greater than is absolutely necessary to accomplish the object 
for which it is intended; and that is the only thing I am con- 
tending for now, not that I surrender one jot or tittle of my 
faith in a sound protective policy. 

I know my country has been builded up under that policy; 
I know it must continue to thrive under that kind of a policy; 
and gentlemen who have no other arguments than 
those of abuse wish to do nothing but find “ jokers,” and assume 
that men are not legislating honestly with reference to these 
great questions—because such are their only arguments—I shall 
not be deterred from performing my duty, as I see it, of assist- 
ing in legislating for the benefit of the American people. When 
I have done that, I am satisfied that I shall not only please my 
constituents, but I shall please most of the.people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed in detail many of the 
items and schedules of the pending bill. They have been dis- 
cussed by others many times. I am convinced that the Payne 
bill is a substantial compliance with the Chicago platform. It 
reduces some rates which are now too high. This is evidenced by 
the many protests of manufacturers against what they know 
are reductions. It raises some duties where protection seems to 
require it. It places many products which need no protection 
on the free list. All this is in accord with the history of our 
party. 

I fear some provisions were inserted as a matter of compul- 
sion. Some agreement had to be reached, and Members were 
compelled to submit to a compromise. I wish there was less 
selfishness, less partisanship here, so that with an eye single to 
the welfare of our country we could submerge even matters of 


because 
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local and party interest long enough to strike out the propose 
duty on tea, the increase on gloves and hosiery; reduce the duty 
on many cotton and woolen manufactures, and on shoes; strike 
out the countervailing provisions on oil and lumber; change the 
provision as to maximum and minimum rates so that the mini- 
mum shall go at first into effect and remain for a definite period. 
Say one year, and then the maximum if the foreign nation dis. 
criminates against us. Then, if not sufficient revenue will hoe 
produced, increase the internal tax on liquors, especially on beer - 
double the federal liquor tax to retailers and druggists and 
wholesalers; and then, if we still need more, put a stamp tax 
upon all transfers of stocks and bonds. These changes would 
suit me, and would produce sufficient revenue. 

I realize that I am not going to have my way in everything 
which I am favoring, but some of these suggested changes wi|| 
be made and in the end I hope to support the bill under which 
I expect to see industry revive and the country prosper as 
never before. The hum of revolving wheels and the sweet 
music from contented homes will put out of business tho 
prophets of disaster and a united country will proceed on its 
glorious world career. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg your pardosi for having occupied so much 
time, and I will not detain you further. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I hope that when my views on 
the creation of a permanent tariff commission are put in the 
RecorpD, gentlemen who are not here will do me the courtesy 
and kindness to read them. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to take up this matter of the creation 
of a permanent tariff commission, but before doing so I wish to 
say that I agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND], who has just preceded me, on his tariff platform; and for 
that reason, Mr. Chairman, when the rule comes into the House 
on Monday, if it comes in a way which will prevent us from get- 
ting a record vote on the countervailing duty on petroleum and 
the products thereof, when that rule comes to a vote, I sha!! 
vote “no.” [Applause.] 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that countervailing-duty clause 
is not drawn in accordance with the principles of the Republican 
platform. I do not believe that 100 per cent on the products of 
the Standard Oil Company represents the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, with a reasonable protit 
to the American producer. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. For a question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it not true that the protection they now 
have amounts to from 100 to 200 per cent, and is absolutely 
prohibitive? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is absolutely prohibitive. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will permit me to state 
for his information that with the protection of 150 to 250 per 
cent the oil producers of my State are only getting 38 cents a 
barrel for their crude oil. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the gentleman think that if this counter 
vailing duty remains on, the oil producers of his State will re- 
eeive any benefit from it? 

Mr. FERRIS. It has not availed them anything in the past. 

Mr. MORSE. It never will; and the removal of this duty 
will not injure them. 

I desire to insert in my speech at this point a clipping whicl 
I cut to-day from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter: 

It appears that William Whitman is to issue $2,000,000 of additional 
eapital for his Arlington mills. For every $100,000 in this $2,000,000 
there will be a ruined and broken-hearted American manufacturer 
crushed to death by a tariff-nourished trust. The exhibitions of gre 
and avarice at Washington by men like Whitman are doing more 
jury to American civic consciousness than the social evil of all the 
cities of the United States. If President Taft will keep his pledge for 
a tariff commission, and will appoint strong and wise men thereon, I ° 
will relieve the Nation from the perennial disgrace of the maneuvers 0! 
men like Whitman at the capital of the Republic. They will then ap 


pear as witnesses, with no more influence than a multitude of oth 
citizens, 


I am very strongly in favor of the creation of a tariff com 
mission, and, if opportunity is afforded, I propose to offer 4 
amendment to this bill providing for the creation of such 
commission. ‘ 

I think that President Taft takes a very sensible view ol 
this question in the open letter which he wrote to Chairman 
Payne, of the Committee on Ways and Means. In this letter 
he says: 

A tariff commission would be harmful or useful, as its functions 
were described in the bill. My own ideas have been that there ought 
to be a permanent commission of tariff experts to keep themselves ad 
vised by all the means possible of the cost of producing the article 
named in the schedule in foreign countries and in this country. 


I think that what we lack is evidence, and some such means might 
very well be used for the purpose of securing it. 
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| should be the last to advocate a commission with any power to fix 
s, if that were constitutional, as it would not be, or with any func- 
other than that of furnishing the evidence to Congress upon which, 

, time to time, it might act. 

| am firmly convinced that such a commission would be of 
nestimable value to the American people. 

The Republican party at the Chicago convention adopted a 
fixed, definite principle on which it is proposed that tariff 

edules shall be founded. It declared that the rate of duty 
hould be equal to the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the American 
1 ufacturer. Had I been writing that plank, I should have 

t off the clause, “ with a reasonable profit to the American 
manufacturer,” because I think that the American manufac- 
turer ought and would be satisfied with the profits that foreign 
manufacturers take, and that the American manufacturer if he 
has this protection, namely, the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad of his article, would be satisfied 
with it. But we have adopted a policy, and I believe that it 
\ be a permanent tariff policy; and the party has pledged 
itself to carry it out. 

The party has also pledged itself to immediately revise the 
tariff and do it in accordance with this principle. It seems to 

» that this would be a very easy matter if we had the facts, 
but the trouble is that the facts are not here. No one knows 
what the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad There is not a man in this House who can go 
through the 3,000 articles in the protective schedules and name 
hundred and tell how much it costs to produce the article 
road and how much at home. Thus, you see, it is at this time 
utterly impossible to carry out the platform pledge. It is utterly 

possible because we do not know the facts, because we do not 
know the cost of production. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not see any member of the Ways and 
Means Committee on this side of the Chamber, or I would not 
ask the question. But does not the gentleman know that the 
Ways and Means Committee devoted about five months in what 
we all regard as a very industrious effort to find out the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad, and has 
the gentleman read the testimony which they developed? 

Mr. MORSE. I have read it very carefully; and I am sur- 
prised that the Ways and Means Committee has brought in a 
bill as good as it is. 

SCOTT. I merely. wanted to make the point that the 


St 


Ss 


is. 


ah 


Mr. 
committee had made an honest effort to obtain the information. 
Mr. MORSE. I grant it. And if the gentleman will read my 
remarks, he will find that I give them credit for so doing. 
Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
lim ¢ 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to ask you if your attention has been 
called to this charge which is contained in the Evening Times 
this evening? 

Mr. MORSE. I have seen it. I know nothing about it. I 
do not credit this charge. I do not believe that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives or any other Member of the 
House will trade for the assistance of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the beer trust, or anybody else. I do not believe it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then you have read the charges? 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly have. 

My idea, therefore, is that this tariff commission should be a 
permanent commission of experts who will devote their entire 
time to gathering facts for the use of the committee and classi- 
fying these facts, in order that the committee may promptly 
and correctly form their conclusions. 

It is true that there are departments of Government which 
have certain facts of value to the committee. I am informed 
that the Bureau of Labor and that the Bureau of Corporations 
have both furnished valuable information to the Ways and 
Means Committee, but this is not enough. There are hundreds 
of articles that these bureaus know nothing about: there are 
hundreds of articles upon which the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee took no evidence whatever. I have gone over the hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and I have found that, 
according to these published hearings, there is no evidence 
whatever with regard to the cost of the production of hundreds 
of articles on which a rate of duty has been fixed by this com- 
mittee. 

I want to say at this time that I am not offering any criti- 
cism of the work done by the committee. I am astonished at 
the amount and quality of the work done, and I might say that 
I am fairly well pleased with the bill. I believe that there 
was no necessity of raising the duty on gloves or on hosiery. 





I believe that the tariff on print paper was reduced too much, 
and I am very certain, in my own mind, that the Standard 
Oil Company is in need of no protection, and that there should 
be no countervailing duty on petroleum or any of the products 


thereof, but I believe on the whole that the bill is a good 
bill; I believe that it is a revision of the tariff and a revi- 
sion downward in accordance with our party pledges and 


our platform promises, but it does not go far enough in this 
direction to satisfy me. 

It makes no difference whether we believe in a tariff for reve- 
nue, or a tariff for protection. We need the facts just the same, 
and I am absolutely certain that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has not the time or the facilities for securing these facts. 
The Ways and Means Committee does not and can not devote 
its entire time to the making of a tariff bill. 

Mr. Payne is chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and has no other committee assignments, but you must remem- 
ber that there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of bills that 
are referred to this committee and demand the attention of the 
committee at every session of Congress. And in addition to 
this, you must remember that Mr. Payne is the floor leader on 
the Republican side of the House, that he is in constant at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Herse, that he is the leader 
of his party in the House, and that Lis duties as such are both 
exacting and arduous. 

Mr. DatzeLtLt, the second member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is alsoa member of the Committee on Rules. Every- 
one knows that this one of the great committees of the 
House; everyone knows that it is probably the most important 
committee of the House under the present rules of the House; 
and it is a well-known fact that the duties of this committee 
require a great deal of Mr. DALzeLv’s time and attention. 

The third member of the committee is Mr. McCatr. Besides 
being a very active and very able member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Mr. McCatr is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library. The same thing is true with the other 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means. They simply 
have not the time to go into all of these schedules, find out all 
of the facts about all of them, and report a tariff bill that is 
perfect, or nearly so. The members of the Ways and Means 
Committee are among the most industrious of our Members. 
They neglect no duty on any committee to which they are as- 
signed; they are able, they are industrious, they are patriotic, 
and there is no one who would challenge their integrity or high 
moral character. 

If I am permitted to introduce this amendment, it will pro- 
vide that the commission which it creates will be kept strictly 
to the task of gathering data and classifying the data so gath- 
ered. This, in a word, is expert investigation and expert cler- 
ical work. If one will look over the biography of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee and classify their occupa- 
tions, I do not believe that he will be led to the conclusion that 
they are especially fitted for expert investigation or expert 
classification, even if they had the time to devote to this kind 
of work. There are 19 members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that framed the bill now before the House. Their occu- 
pations would lead one to believe that they are probably expert 
legislators. There are 19 members of this committee, and all 
but 3 are lawyers; 1 is a lumberman, 1 a business man, and the 
record does not disclose the occupation of the gentleman from 
Birmingham. 

These committees do not work at 


is 


the tariff bill all of the 


time. The committee that framed the Dingley bill did the work 
in less than four months, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate did all of the work that was done on this bill in six 


weeks. The committee that framed the McKinley bill did the 
work in less than five months, and the Finance Committee at 
the other end of the Capitol put only two months’ time on this 
bill. The committee that framed the Wilson bill devoted but a 
little more than four months’ time to the work, and the Senate 
Finance Committee completed its work on this bill in three 
months. 

It is hard to state just how many months’ work was con- 
sumed in the framing of the bill which we now have under con- 
sideration, namely, the Payne bill, but it is safe to say that the 
committee did not devote over five months’ actual time to the 
work, and it is well understood that a great deal of this work 
was done during the short session of the Sixtieth Congress, at 


a time when many matters of great importance were pending 
in the House, and when the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee must frequently have been diverted from the con- 
sideration of the Payne bill. 

It is very generally known throughout the country that the 
most important legislation enacted by Congress is the tariff 
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legislation. That is the way in which the Government raises 
the major portion of its revenues; that is the source from which | of recent years. 
the life-giving stream of yellow gold emanates. You are all familiar with the Merchant Marine Commiss 
Tariff legislation is important, because the prosperity of the | which has gathered and classified a mass of facts which, | 
Nation depends upon it. The wages of our laboring men, the | ever, have not as yet resulted in wise legislation. 
education of their children, the very life of the Nation, indus- Thus we see that the idea of a commission is not a new o 
trially, depends upon the tariff legislation. We might almost Does anyone in this House think that if we had had a . 
say that the prosperity, happiness, and well-being of the entire | mission which had investigated the cost of the production 
Nation is dependent upon the skill with which Congress enacts | refined petroleum in America and abroad we would | 
tariff legislation. had a provision in this tariff bill giving the Standard Oil (. 
A good bill means prosperity to all; a poor bill means misery, | pany on its finished product a protective tariff of from 75 
suffering, poverty, and degradation. Therefore I say it is im- | 125 per cent? 
portant that Congress have every bit of information that it is Does anyone believe that if we had had the various scl 
possible to get in order that it may legislate wisely. ules of this tariff bill carefully investigated for a term of 1 
The idea of a commission to assist Congress and committees | years and the exact cost of the production of the article f 
of Congress is not a new one. We had an example in point at | the various foreign countries and in this country figured « 
the last session of Congress, and the conclusions of that “ tariff | to a fraction, we would have been flooded with petitions 





rate law, immigration law, and much of the reform legis|a} 
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commission” are embodied verbatim in this Payne bill. | protests at this time from the various industries of the country? 


. * } : * 
I refer, of course, to the committee known as the “ Mann And that is not all. I want to call your attention to the class 
committee,’ which was appointed for the purpose of making | fication. Most of the classifications of this law are over a ge1 


recommendations to Congress with regard to the pulp-wood sup- | eration old, and I believe that very few of them are modern «i 
ply, and more particularly to the proper duty to impose upon | up to date. The reason for this is due to the fact that the « 
print paper. This committee was composed of six of the ablest | mittee has not the time to carefully go into the matter 
men in the House of Representatives. This committee traveled | Classify all articles, and it is impossible at this time to 1 


all over the United States and in foreign countries, and took | time to revise all of the schedules of the bill at one time. The 


testimony and held public hearings; in fact, 3,000 pages of the | industrial ship of state must sail over the Niagara Falls of 


| 


hearings of this committee have been published. The work was | tariff revision in a leap, and no one knows what the result 


done so thoroughly and so well that the Ways and Means Com- | will be. 
mittee did not question the conclusions, but, as I said before, On account of this faulty classification, the importer does 
embodied the recommendation in toto in the bill. This com- | know in what class his imports fall or what duty he is 


mittee spent several months, traveled thousands of miles, worked | quired to pay. He goes to the appraiser, who decides the ques- 


like Trojans, in their effort to secure facts and figures which | tion, and then if he is not satisfied with the appraiser’s opini 
would enable them to arrive at proper conclusions with regard | he appeals his case to the Board of Appraisers, and if he is s 
to two or three items of the 3,000 items in the Payne tariff bill. | dissatisfied he goes to the courts. 

This was an ideal tariff commission. This commission went Senator Brveripce states that in the last ten years and si 


one step further than my ideas of what a commission at this | the Dingley bill was enacted there have been 300,000 of su 


time should do. It found the facts and made recommendations. | Cases decided and 600,000 begun. The Board of Apprais 
But this is not the only example of the calling in of expert | 2nd courts by deciding classifications are legislating every d 

assistants to aid judges and legislators and business men in And, worse than this, the contests cost the Government 

coming to correct conclusions. the importers millions of dollars; worse than this, the imp: 
This plan is followed in business. Our great industrial institu- | ing industries are losing many millions of dollars and th: 









tions have their corps of experts at work all of the time finding | industries have been confused and disturbed for many years; 
out facts and classifying them. The-United States Steel Com- ; and, of course, every one knows that the whole cost of al! o! 


pany has its experts. The same is true with many, if not all, of | this falls in the end on the American people. 


our great financial institutions. The Payne bill provides at section 195 that— 
The same thing is also true with regard to our courts of Articles or wares not specially provided for in section 1 or 2 of | 


equity. The judge appoints a special commissioner, who takes | 4¢t. composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, ni 
masses of testimony and sifts and classifies this testimony and pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal, 

b ' OY % ' sé ast , ; ‘ lkUnYy < whether partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
reports his conclusions to the court. 

Congress has its expert commissions to assist it. Take, for 
example, the Bureau of Corporations and the Bureau of Labor. 
These are really commissions for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony and classifying facts and reporting to the President and 


tric dynamos; they have classified stoves with buttons, bu! 
with buggies, and automobiles with lanterns. They have cla 


Under that paragraph, which is practically unchanged, tle 
customs officials have classified nails with revolvers and e! 


hen aia fied farm implements with gold boxes, and carriages with dress 
0 ongress, 


trimmings; they have classified railway cars with enan 
portraits, and cannons with crosses for churches. 

And, strange as it may seem, no one knew what duties th 
articles, and 3,000 other articles, would pay until the appra 


The Senate itself has frequently appointed commissions to 
investigate certain facts and conditions and report to the Sen- 
ate. I will call your attention to a recent one. It is the com- 
mission which was ordered to investigate a certain great trust. 
You are all familiar with this commission. 

I call your attention to another commission which has recent- 
ly been appointed by Congress. I refer to the Currency Com- 


them. 
I maintain, therefore, that there should be a scientific, a: 


: rate classification on all of these schedules, in order that ever 


mission. Of course, we gave this commission more power 
than we would give to a tariff commission if we adopt the 
amendment which I will propose. 

It was very generally admitted when the famous Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill passed the House that it was merely a temporary 
measure; it was very generally admitted that Congress did not 
at that time have at its disposal enough classified information 
to enable it to enact a permanent currency law. 

So the Currency Commission was created. It was given the 
power to summon witnesses, it was directed to travel at home 
and in foreign countries, to study the currency question, to 
formulate its conclusions, and to report to Congress. 

If it was necessary or even advisable to appoint a currency 
commission, how much more necessary and how much more 
advisable is it to appoint a tariff commission when the ques- 
tions involved are of more importance and vastly more com- | 
plicated? 


importer might see at a glance what rate of duty his art 
bore, and might be able to carry on his business without a « 
tinuous and expensive appeal to the courts. 


fication has long ago become obsolete? 


ers had guessed, and the courts had taken the last guess 


Very few people know that the only scientific classificati 
that was ever made was made by the tariff commission in 18+ 
twenty-seven years ago. And this is the classification whi 
we have been following ever since. Is anyone surprised th 
with the rapid change in manufacture and production, the u 
precedented change in wealth and in tastes, that such a class 


A 


He sent one to Goldfield, Ney., to find out the facts about | amination of the debate thus far will bear me out in this stat: 
a certain strike there and report to him, and no one at this | ment, that a great deal more consideration has been given | 


i 


President Taft is reported to have said, in effect, that le 
hoped the consumer would be given consideration under this bi 
I think if Members will give this some consideration tl 
| will be driven to the conclusion that, as far as the hearings 2) 
concerned, the consumer haS been given but small consideratio! 
I said as far as the hearings were concerned. I did not int 
mate that the Ways and Means Committee did not give the co 

The President himself has frequently appointed commissions. | sumer proper consideration. But the facts remain, and an ex- 


time doubts the wisdom of this procedure. the manufacturer and to the producer than to the consumer. 
Congress created the Industrial Commission, and the re- Of course, I realize that the manufacturer and the produce! 


ment of Commerce and Labor, the Bureau of Corporations, the 





port of this commission resulted in the creation of the Depart- | is very often the consumer also, but it is the organized body tha 


gets consideration. The manufacturer of steel files is here, 
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have we heard from the consumer? The producer of petro- 
, is here, but who has heard a word from the consumer? 
man who produces timber, and the man who manufactures 
paper has presented his case. I ask you to tell me who 
~ appeared in behalf of the man who builds his house, or buys 
paper, or the man who wears shoes, or buys a harness. 

| am not criticising this particular bill on account of any 

fixed in the bill on these particular items, but I am calling 

- attention to the fact, and I believe it to be a fact, that a 

mission with power to travel from place to place, with power 

immon witnesses and take testimony, could arrive at more 

t conclusions than the Ways and Means Committee that 

‘ ) state in the great committee room and listen to those who 

ar before it. 

| say once more that the Republican party has declared for 

rtain policy for protection, namely, the difference between 

cost of production at home and abroad, with a reasonable 
fit to the American producer. 

Let us look into this bill for some specific examples. My good 

friend Mr. Kopp, of Platteville, is interested in the production of 

ore. I do not believe anyone knows the exact cost of pro- 

dueing zine ore of a certain metallic content in Mexico, or the 

exact cost of producing zinc ore of the same content in the 

United States. I have seen various figures and various esti- 
tes, but no two of them agree. 

Now, let us suppose that we had an expert tariff commission. 
This commission had given this matter careful attention. They 
had visited the mines in Mexico, and had ascertained the average 
ost of producing the ore in Mexico. They had been to the Jop- 

district, the Kansas zinc-ore district, the Illinois and the 
Wisconsin districts, and had ascertained the exact cost of pro- 
ducing ore in the United States, 

The Ways and Means Committee, in framing the tariff bill, 
would then be able in a moment to determine the amount of 
protection that zine ore should have. The Ways and Means 
Committee, being mindful of the kind and quality of the Amer- 

n laborer, his desires, hig requirements, his education, his 


(nd then see how easy it would be to defend that schedule, 

‘it had been fixed in this way, on the floor of the House. 
The man asking for special privilege, for more than his fair 
are of protection, would find the figures staring him in the 


ft 


m of years would be able to do so with the absolute assur- 
e that he and his laboring men would be protected. He 
ld know that whatever changes came in the cost of pro- 
a t 
d protect him from cutthroat competition. He would be 
bsolutely assured that he could continue his operations, pay 
: laborers living wages, and fear no competition from peon or 
ow-paid laborers. 
l’} 
; Suppose that the commission had been to Europe and had 
‘tigated the European conditions under which ladies’ gloves 
re manufactured. Let us suppose that they had visited the 
tories; they had consulted with the laborers; that they had 


high plane of living, and being fully informed as to the condi- 
tions in Mexico, could arrive at a correct conclusion in a very | 
few moments. 


e, The man who desired to enter into a contract for a long | 


ion at home and abroad, that a wise policy of this kind | 
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and kept its pledge with the people, it would result in greater 
confidence in the party, and would strengthen and ‘not weaken it. 

Second, it said that it the business of to do 
this work, but every Congressman present here realizes that it 
is physically impossible for Congress to do all of this work. 
Everyone realizes that the ordinary Congressman is burdened 
at this time; everyone realizes that the Ways and 
Committee could not travel in foreign countries, could 
travel continually from place to place taking testimony 
making classifications. We already have many assistants 

With the growth of the country, with the territorial 
pansions, with the multiplying of business enterprises and 
business interests, with the world-wide view of things which 
America is now taking, comes greater responsibilities, and more 
and more work is thrown upon Congress. We are now appro- 
priating a thousand million dollars a year, and it is perfectly 
legitimate and absolutely necessary that Congress should have 
some assistance in the securing of data in order that it may 
legislate intelligently. 

And then comes the other argument, namely, the argument 
that such a commission will keep business in a constant tur- 
moil, but I maintain that a diametrically opposite effect would 
result. It is the fear of the removal of the tariff from protected 
industries that brings business depressions. If the business 
man were assured that he would receive a just measure of pro 
tection at the hands of Congress, he would not worry. If he 
realized that no special interest would be favored, if he realized 
that everyone engaged in producing an article in this country 
would receive just exactly what the Republican platform 
promised he should receive, he would not pay much attention 
to the revision of the tariff. He would go on making his con- 
tracts, he would go on attending to his own business, he would 
go on doing business with the absolute assurance behind him 
that his business would be properly protected. 

The longer this general debate continues, the more firmly I am 
convinced of the fact that we need more light, more information 
on these subjects. 

There are hundreds of things that we are called upon to pro 
tect or place upon the free list that we know absolutely nothing 
about. How many men in this House have any idea as to the 
proper measure of protection to be afforded the following arti- 
cles: 

Collodion, proxylin, cellulose esters, 
fixe, orange mineral, hydriodate 

Suppose you were fixing the tariff on eel grass, bauxite, pa- 


is is Congress 


Means 
not 
and 


ex- 


inoleic acid, blanc- 


quebracho, ri 


| rian, spiegeleisen, blooms, sprigs, albata, molybdenum, would you 


‘same thing would be true with the ladies’ glove schedule. | 


nd out exactly what the cost of production was in the coun- | 


es which compete with us; they had investigated not only the 
r cost, but the cost of material; they had visited our own 


ctories : 


oves in America with the American laboring people, with 


borer receives his just share of the fruits of his labor. 


they had found out how much it costs to produce | 


orter hours, under healthful conditions, in factories where the 


I say if the Ways and Means Committee had these facts be- | 


e them, and would be able to produce them upon the floor of 

« House in justification of the schedules proposed by this com- 
ee, that there would be no one on the Republican side of 

‘ House who would intimate for one moment that the measure 

protection was too much or too small. The defense would be 
lute, and the party would vote as a solid party for the 

hedules if they knew that they were absolutely correct. 

let us consider for a moment the objections which are made 

the appointment of a commission of this kind. 

lirst, it is said that this is a party question; that 


such a 


ommission would take the question out of politics and it would | 


esult detrimentally to the Republican party. 


statement. I am firmly convinced that it would result in 
strengthening and not tearing down the Republican party. It 


would enable the Republican party to carry out its party pledges 
and its party policies. 


I challenge such | 


When the Republican party announced | 


that the tariff would be revised along certain lines, and had the | 


facts at its disposal to revise the tariff along the lines promised, 
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make it an ad valorem or specific duty? Would you make it 3 
cents a pound, 3 cents an ounce, 3 cents a quart, or $3 a ton? 
What do you think would represent the difference in the cost of 
the production of these articles at home and abroad, and how 
would you figure a fair profit to the American producer? Here 
are a few more: 

Titanium, 
galloons 


granadilla, osier, pimento, cassia-vera, paprika, corticene, 


Do you think that these articles have been treated fair v by 
the Ways and Means Committee? Do you think the Ways and 
Means Committee has gone into the matter of the cost of these 


articles? Do you have any idea that there is any man on the 
floor of this House who does not belong to the Ways and Means 
Committee who has any very clear idea of the meaning of the 
following terms: 

Ramile sliver, mungo, bibulous | i irin, apatite 
breccia, cerium, cudbear, divi-divl, kel; 


And yet we are called upon to legislate 
that we have, which indeed, meager 
we are told that the great 


with 
We are told to hurry; 


iterests of the 


the knowledge 


is 


business i 


country are 
demanding that we do something; we are told that we are de 
laying the revision of the tariff and bringing disaster to thou 
sands and suffering to millions; we are told that the wheels of 
industry are stopped, but are ready and willing and able to 
start again as soon as the President signs the tariff bill: and, 
on the other hand, we are asked to legislate wisely, and if we 
do not legislate wisely we will and ought to pay the ype ty 
our dereliction at next election 
It seems to me that this matter of a tariff is been a foot 
ball for partisan polities long enough It se s to me that men 
have been elected and defeated on the quest ene y I 
am firmly convinced that it should be 1 ess d not 
a political proposition. I am firmly cony\ i that the time is 
not far distant when the American people \ demand bus SS 
methods in government, and I sincerely hope that time ts 
not far distant when the tariff q ‘ \ so be ea 
business proposition for the American business man d w 


cease to be a political footba 



















































































































































































































I ad ee any other way of securing this result except in 
the ! r gested, namely, that of a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mi 1 of « rts with power to find out facts and to classify 
the facts so discovered. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose at the | 
beginning of this debate to say anything about this measure, but 


to remain sil vote against the same. 





nt and cast my But pro- 








tests are pouring in here from the great consuming masses of the | 
United States and from every section of the country against this | 
bill and demanding its defeat. It would be unfair to the great 
constituency which I have the honor to represent on the floor of 
this House if in addition to voting against it I did not also | 
register my protest. 
I believe with ex-Governor Cummins, of Iowa, now a Senator | 
of the United States from that great State, who declared not | 
long ago that ° | 
All the robberies and thefts committed by ‘all the in ce officers | 
since the life insurance business originated do not am< o the ex- | 
tortion due to the Dingley bill in one year. 
! 
| Applause on the Democratic side.] | 


I desire to supplement that statement by adding that there 
has been more money extorted from the consumers’ pockets in 
this country during the existence of the Dingley bill by it than | 
the entire cost of the civil war. [Applause on the Democratic | 
side. | 

In this measure it seems to be a gigantic struggle among its | 
beneficiaries to see who can plunge their hands into the con 
sumers’ pockets the deepest. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

it 
ure « 


appears by the declarations of the advocates of this meas- 

the other side of this House that the sole object of this 

measul to enact legislation that will enable the manufac- | 
turing producer plunder and pillage 80,000,000 consumers 

and take money from them and transfer it to the pockets of the 

beneficiaries this unjust and oppressive measure. Against 

this policy I most earnestly protest. I warn the Republican 

‘arty now and here that if you pass this measure as now pro- 

posed you will sound your own death knell. [Applause on the 

Democratic side. ] 

The indignation of the great majority of the American people, 
upon whom you are imposing unjust and unreasonable burdens 
by its terms, will confront you, and they will visit their punish- 
ment upon you at the polls at their first opportunity and will 
drive you from power. When you return to your constituency 
for their approval of your official conduct, they will repudiate 
you and withhold their indorsement of your public action. 

In your national platform you promised the people of this 
eountry that you would revise the tariff, and it was understood 
by every citizen in this Republic that by that declaration you 
meant revision downward; that you would lower their high 
taxes, and not raise them, as you are undertaking to do by | 
this measure. 

This measure is not a revision downward, but a 
the Dingley bill, the highest tariff-tax measure 
ever had, of 1.56 per cent. 

You are doing this at a time when the people are erying for 
relief from public burdens, and at a time when they are least 
able to bear an additional expense. At a time when labor 
idle, when distress is on every hand, when business stagnation 
prevails everywhere, when the expense of living is the highest 
ever known, when idleness prevails in every industrial center 
of our common country. 

You are enacting this unwise legislation at the behest of a 
favored few who are the beneficiaries of it in order that they 
may further fatten off of the consumers of the country. 

A protective tariff for protection’s sake is fundamentally 
wrong in principle and unjust in practice. To legislate money 
out of one man’s pocket into that of another is indefensible 
under the institutions of a republican form of government, and 
an imposition on a free people. 

In the doctrine of my party, a tariff for the purpose of 
raising revenue to defray the expenses of the Government, 
economically administered, is an approved cardinal principle 
to which I most heartily subscribe, and whatever protection it 
gives incidentally, we approve, but to levy a tax upon the con- 
sumers of the country, which gives abnormal profits to persons 
engaged in certain industrial pursuits and deny to the people 
af the country competition is a doctrine in which I can find no 
justification either in morals or common justice. It destroys 
“he equality of all men before the law. It discriminates in 
_avor of one class and against the other. It gives to one an 
immunity which it denies to the other. 

A protective tariff creates predatory wealth and is legalized 
graft. It has done more to debase the public conscience and 
lower the moral standard of the Nation than any other class of | 


n 


"ec 1S 


to 


of 


raise over 
the country 


is 
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legislation. The tariff baron to sustain the system is the wi! 
victim of the “campaign committee, the ward heeler, and 
From him the funds are raised to cor 
electorate. By such disgraceful and corrupt methods ; 
great propaganda of protection has been foisted and contin 
as a burden on the American people. Aye, verily, it has debaseq 
the publie conscience and lowered the moral standard of 
Republic. 

Through its putrid stream has flown the most disgraceful | 


the 


ii 


| duct and inexcusable crimes the calendars of our courts h; 


recorded. You promised the people you would revise the ta) 
downward. Are you now repudiating that promise? You 

sending this promise, solemnly made, to the great “ scrap pil 
of unredeemed pledges and broken promises made in the past. 

But, sir, there is a ray of hope for the oppressed people. 
we are to believe the reports which come from the WI! 
House, the President, who was a party to this promise and 
profited by it the same as you did, has said unless you chai 
this bill he will take a hand in the scramble here for spoils 
and have the manifold wrongs existing in this bill rectified, so 
that it shall in some measure conserve the public good. He d 
mands that the great and imperious tariff barons shall yield to 
the public demands. If he does not, the public serves notice on 
him that he is serving his last term in the high office he 1 
holds. 

By the appropriations already made by the Sixtieth Congr 
for the period ending June 30, 1910, there will be created a def- 
icit in the National Treasury amounting to $265,000,000. In 
the President’s message to this Congress he stated that by J 
1, 1909, there would be a deficit of over $100,000,000; 1) 
under the Dingley law, which was prohibitive in many of 
provisions as a revenue raiser, insufficient revenues were bei 
raised to meet the expenses of the Government, and an urg 
necessity existed for provision being made to raise revenue to 
meet and liquidate the Government expenses. This is occurri 
under Republican legislation and under the highest tariff 
country has ever known. 

Sir, the people of this country hailed with delight and reli 
the expiration of the Sixtieth Congress. It appropriated in | 
years out of the people’s money the sum of $2,050,000,000. 
was the most extravagant Congress ever convened under 
Dome of the Capitol. By its enormous appropriations it was 
planning a way for an excuse to avoid a reduction of the tariff 
and the lowering of taxation in behalf of a suffering public, 
and out of this extravagant proceeding we find its natural off- 
spring, the Payne bill. 

Let us examine a few schedules contained in this bill. Ther 
is one in particular against which 80,000,000 consumers 
test, and from nearly every merchants’ association in t! 
country a protest has been filed. From one of them I quot 


In the Payne tariff bill reported to Congress a material and unne 
sary advance is made on two commodities which directly and seriou 
affect S0,000,000 consumers and work a decided benefit to a compa 
tively few manufacturers of these lines. We refer to the over 
per cent increase over the 60 per cent tariff rate on foreign hosi: 
which inerease, in fact, means an advance of 334 per cent on t 
present tariff. 

The Payne bill further provides a greater increase on leather glov 
than that cited on hosiery, this increase being no less than 128 to 150 
per cent on Schmachen, 60 to 140 per cent on lamb, and 33 to 103 | 
cent on kid gloves. Seventy-five per cent of these commodities used 
this country are already manufactured here. 

These two sections of the Payne bill are radically wrong, for by t! 
every user of hosiery and gloves is indirectly taxed for the benetfit 
the already highly protected domestic manufacturer; and by the exces 
sive duties imposed by these two sections the importation of these co! 
modities is prohibited, thereby depriving the Treasury of the reven 
therefrom. In view of these facts, we urgently request that you : 
only seek to correct these defects pointed out, but that you exert y 
influence to secure these corrections, and thus bring about that whi 
the entire people have put themselves on record as wanting—an hon: 
revision of the tariff. 


Here you have the way the Merchants’ Association of In- 
dianapolis characterize the provisions of this bill in their peti- 
tion. They demand an honest revision of the tariff by this Co 
gress. The legitimate and logical inference from the abov 
strong language used is that this proposed revision is a dishone: 
They tell you what the people want and what they under 
stood by your promise. 

Ignore them if you will; but mark the prediction, if you 
they will resent it at the first opportunity afforded, and yo 
will suffer for your misconduct. 

This is but one of the many hundreds of petitions of lik 
eharacter which are pouring into this House. It is an appea 


| from a patient and suffering public for you to do right. 


By the terms of these two schedules you have aroused th 
wrath and indignation of every woman in the land. You invit 
and provoke their opposition, and in the next campaign you wil 
not find enough peaceful territory in all this broad land whereon 
to hold a party caucus, much less win an election. The women 
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his country are powerful enough to elect or defeat any man 


of 
er party for office, to win any political fight ever waged, and 

rry to a victorious result any contest ever provoked. Of 
{ cooperation we are assured. From the richest to the 
st the severest of condemnation will be visited upon you. 
VN you ignore the appeal of every woman and child in this 
b | land to serve the glove and hosiery barons of this coun- 
¢ Have you become so impregnated with tariff graft, 


licensed robbery, that you will not hear these people, who pre- 
the purity of the Nation’s honor and uphold the virtue of 
. American home? Deny them if you will, but you will regret 
as long as the name of this measure is spoken of by the 
un tongue. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
I wish for a moment to discuss another tariff schedule. 
ron and steel manufacturers have always been the especial 
rites of Republican legislation, and for thirty years they 
unmercifully plundered the American people. Andrew 
egie, the great steel king of the world, testified before the 
mittee on Ways and Means that these products needed no 
tection. Judge Gary did the same. Yet this bill generously 
tects them. Under the Dingley bill these products were pro- 
ted 36.96 per cent; by the Payne bill, 36.15 per cent, a reduc- 
{ of .81 per cent. By the Dingley bill steel rails were pro- 
ted $7.84 per ton; by the Payne bill, $3.92. These products 
ino protection. I here read indisputable proof of this fact. 
n the book of James Howard Bridge on The Inside History 
the Carnegie Steel Company, page 312, in a letter from Mr. 
hwab to Mr. Frick, you will find this statement: 


to the future, even on low prices, I am most sanguine. I know 
ly that England can not produce pig iron at actual cost for less 
$11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw materials, and can 
t pig iron into a rail with their most efficient works for less than 

» per ton. This would make rails at net cost to them $19. We 
! at that price and ship abroad so as to net us $16 at the works 
‘eign business nearly as good as home business has been. What 

» of rails is equally true of other steel products. As a result we 
jing to control the steel business of the world. You know we can 
rails for less than $12 per ton, leaving a nice margin on foreign 
Besides this, foreign costs are going to increase year by year, 
ise they do not have the raw materials, while ours is going to de 
The result of all this is that we will be able to sell our surplus 

‘ ad, run our works all the time, and get the best practice and cost in 
1 $s way. 


| 


ness 


his concern now has a monopoly of this business and con- 
trols the markets of the world. It makes steel rails for $12 


per ton and sells them for $28—a net profit of $16 per ton, or 
1334 per cent. They can make them cheaper than they can be | 
made in any other country in the world. Why protect them? | 
Such protection is prohibitive, and the Government derives no | 


revenue from it, and it enables them to plunder the consumers 
of this country. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The trust fixes the price. In England it costs $19 per ton to 
manufacture steel rails: ocean freight, $1; Dingley tariff, $7.84. 
The actual cost of English rails laid down in our market 
$27.84 per ton. No fear of competition in this regard in this 

lustrial line. 


nm 


il 


e is 


try 


It proposes a tax on the consumers of this commodity of 
iversal use of from 15 to 25 per cent. Since this discussion 


began I have received a letter from one of the largest shoe 
manufacturers in this country, which is as follows: 
s CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 29, 1909. 
iH WILLIAM A. CULLor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak Str: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in this 
try, we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 
American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 
world 
Very respectfully, THr Wore Bros. SHOE Co., 
R. F. Woure, President. 


Why tax the American consumer of shoes this enormous sum 
on a necessity and do so in the face of the fact that honest and 
reputable manufacturers openly declare it not 
Vithout a tariff this industry can shoe the world. 


is 
\ It 
ne 

justice on the people of this country. 
With iron and steel products, should go on the free list where 
you are putting the farmers’ hides. 

In woolen goods it is an astonishing fact how you bear down 
on the consumers of these commodities, one of the necessaries 
of life, and what splendid opportunities you give the manufac- 
turer, the trust magnate, and the monopolist. 
favorites in every instance. How 
and how hard on the consumers. 


generous you are to them 
For what purpose you thus 
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is bill is exceptionally generous to the boot and shoe indus- | 


necessary ? | 
gives | 
portunity for the formation of a trust and perpetrates an in- | 
Boots and shoes, along | 


They are your | 


| market isthe ruling price of the world. 
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discriminate I am unable to comprehend. Let us examine the 
wool schedules: 
Per cent. 
Women’s and childrén’s dress goods, 71.48 to 167.68 per cent, 
an average of_____- a 103. 00 
Clothing, ready-made__ au 2 94. 54 
Flannels cai 101. 52 
i a oe Se i 80. 78 
oC ee ere < - 101, 94 
I a aN aa a a EES 87. 77 
TI iE cat oie 12. 61 
Ready-made clothing is taxed 94.52 per cent. This is the 


clothing the laboring man wears, made by cheap labor in the 
“sweat. shops” of the great cities. Of course you are protect- 
ing the laboring man. It is for his benefit, as you will see by 
the high tax. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You tax the lumber with which his home is built; you pro- 
pose to tax his sugar, tea, and Everything he con- 
sumes from the cradle to the coffin is taxed, but you still leave 
labor on the free list. You are truly his friend. 

THE TARIFF 

No tariff measure would be complete without 
tion to the farmer. 

By this measure you propose a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat and 15 cents a bushel on corn. 

“ What a mark of generosity!” 

We produce one-half of all the corn in the world, and are one 
of the largest producers of wheat. We feed with these prod 
ucts our own people, and with our surplus assist in supplying 
the other nations of the earth. This schedule was inserted, 
as was appropriately remarked the other day, a sop to the 
farmer,” and for no other purpose. Our farmer has no compe- 
tition at home on corn or wheat. The ruling price of these 
products fixed at Liverpool, England. In free-trade Eng 
land the highest price is maintained on these products, and that 
{ Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] To-morrow morning before a _ bid made ona 
single bushel of wheat at Chicago advice must first be had as 
to the ruling price at Liverpool, and then the price is made 
here less the cost of transportation and profit to be realized. 
The price is lower here. 

Fear has been expressed that the great wheat producers of 
Manitoba will export wheat and reduce the price of our farmer’s 
wheat. There is no danger of that while the Liverpool market 
fixes the price. 

The wheat of Manitoba and the wheat of the Dakotas travel 
side by side on oppesite sides of the national boundary line for 
the ocean ports to take passage for Liverpool. The surp! 
we have to sell abroad fixes the price of our whole pro¢ 
The tariff on these products is not made for his benefit, but to 
his detriment. In case of a corner on either of these products 
by the grain gambler it would enable him to reap an additional! 


coffee. 


AND THE FARMER. 


it paid atten 


s 


“as 


IS 


IS 


1uS 


luction., 


| profit equal to the amount of the tax levied, and the benefit 
| would inure solely to him. He is the fellow in the wood pile. 
He is the beneficiary of this protection and not the farmer. 


Again, in case of a famine in either corn wheat, it would 
raise the price here the amount of the tariff and oppress our 
| people without advantage to the farmer. 


or 


] 


By this measure the farmer has a tax levied on everything 
| he buys—his plows, wagons, reapers, mowers, harness, nails, 
| wire fencing, clothing, lumber, sugar, coffee, and tea. Not a 
| single article escapes. He is taxed from 20 to 150 per cent, 
| Many of these articles manufactured here at his home are 

shipped abroad by the manufacturer and sold at from 25 to 35 
per cent cheaper than they are sold to him. Truly the imposi- 
tions upon him are unreasonable 

His vocation is the basis of all prosperity. Destroy it and 
|! the grass will grow in the streets of every cify in the land. 
| [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 
|} Mr. SWASEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
| if, under the Wilson bill, the highest protective duties on farm 
| preducts were not incorporated ? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I deny the statement, and further say 
that law, as passed, was not a Democratic measure, because 
of compromises made in the bill by the Senate; our party re- 
| pudiated it, and Grover Cleveland, the President, refused his 
approval of it because it was not in harmony with the Demo- 


cratic position on that great question. 
rHE ANI I I : 

When you have driven the protectionist from every other po- 
sition, his last stand is that a protective tariff is for the benefit 
of the laboring man. If it why do you not 
bill? Read this bill from to end and 


TARIFF ) It ABOREI 


So the 


not 


ith 


is, 


say 


beginning you wi 
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find a single provision which provides for him. Why not amend 
it and make specific provision for his protection? You tax 
everything he buys, even the coffee, tea, and sugar for his 
tal but leave his only product—his labor—on the free list 
to compete with all the world. For ten years the “ dago,” 
“hunyak,” and “roundhead” have been pouring in upon 
this country at the rate of a million a year and depriving the 
American laborer of his employment. He has been practically 


driven out of employment in the highly protected industries of | 


the country, controlled by the high priests of protection. 
America should be proud of her laboring men. The young 
laborer marries, buys a lot, builds a home, raises and educates 


a family. He contributes to the social and material welfare 
of his country. He pays his taxes and defends his country’s 
flag in the hour of danger. But how about the imported for- 
eign laborer I have named? He does not come here for citizen- 
ship. lle comes here to earn a competency, hoards it up, and 
when he is satisfied that he has enough returns to his native 
country. He pays no taxes to support the Government in time 
of peace nor tenders his services to defend the flag in time of 


war. The hunyak, dugo, and roundhead live on “stale bread, 


spaghetti, and bologna; ’ 15 or 20 occupy a single room and do 
their own cooking and washing. When pay day comes he draws 
his wages, buys a_ post-office order, and sends most of it 
back to the country from which he came; and after three or 
four years’ sojourn here he puts his few effects into a sack, car- 
ries it on his back to the nearest railroad station to be trans- 


ported to the nearest seaport, and there takes steerage passage 
for the land of his nativity to reside for the remainder of his 
life. There is no prohibition against his coming here and dis- 
placing the American laborer. If the tariff is for the American 
Jaborer, aS you claim, why not, then, prohibit this pauper labor 
from competing with him? 

The tariff does not fix the price of labor. Supply and de- 
mand and the efficient labor unions of the country do that. 
When labor is plentiful, then labor is cheap; when labor is 
scarce, labor is high; and the tariff has nothing to do with it, 
as every man within the sound of my voice knows. 

If the tariff regulates the price of labor, then why does it not 
operate the same all over the United States? Why does the 
laborer in the cotton factories in the South receive less pay for 
the same labor than the cotton operatives in New England? 
Why are wages not high in the manufacture of ready-made cloth- 
ing, of the highest protected commodities we have? In 
this industry the lowest of wages prevail and the “ sweat-shop ” 
system of large cities exists? Why isitthatin the trades where 
there is no protection the highest wages are paid, such.as 
brick masons, plasterers, plumbers, and compositors? A greater 
fallacy was never proclaimed than the one that the tariff is 
for the benefit of the laboring man. 

Do you suppose that if two men of equal capacity and ability 
were to apply for a position at a tariff-protected industry and 
one would demand $2 per day and the other $3 per day that it 
would take the $3 man? 


n 
one 


Never. It would not be so generous 

as that. 
If a high tariff is always attended with steady employment and 
high wages, why the idleness of labor and reduced wages now 


prevailing and which have been for the last eighteen months? 
So much enforced idleness and low wages have never before been 
known. ‘The tariff has not been lowered and it is now proposed 
by this measure to be raised. Yet in nearly every industrial 
center since the introduction of this bill a notice of reduction in 
wages has been given. Do not be deceived longer by this plea. 
A high-tariff schedule never makes a high-wage-seale. The tariff 
is not for the benefit of the laboring man, but for the sole benefit 
of the owners of the protected industries, and they reap the 
reward of such class legislation and not the laborer of the land. 
THE TARIFF AND PROSPERITY. 

Sir, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Payne, of New York, during his speech occupied 
some fifteen or twenty minutes reading telegrams announcing 
the fact that had resumed and the idle mills had 
started, and yet the echo of his voice had hardly ceased in this 
Chamber until it was disturbed by the click of the telegraph 
key announcing a reduction in the wages of the laborer in the 
highly protected industries. This does not augur well for pros- 
perity to remain. The return of prosperity has been announced 
by the press of the country every two weeks for the last 
eighteen months. What stopped prosperity, I ask? The tariff 
was not lowered and there was no agitation about it when the 
panic came in November, 1907. If a high tariff always produces 
prosperity, why did this panic occur? The panics of 1873, 1893, 
and 1907 occurred under high tariffs. It was asserted here the 
other day that the panic of 1893 occurred under the Wilson bill. 
I deny it. The Wilson bill was not passed until July 24, 1894, 


business 
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and the two most disastrous years of that panic were the years 
of 1893 and 1894, during nearly all of which time the McK injoey 
bill was in force. 

The failures of this panic are much greater, as the ficup, 
conclusively show. The failures of 1907 and 1908 exceed thoga 
of 1893 and 1894 by $146,000,000, and this has occurred y 
the highest tariff the country has ever known, the Dingle, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

There is but little sign that it is over yet, and I fear that it js 

It has been stated here on this floor that | 
wages is the barometer of prosperity. Then surely hope n 
give way to despair, as wages are being reduced all over ¢! 
country. 

Mr. JAMES. And they are still reducing them? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; still reducing them everywhere; a cyt 
all along the line, I regret to state. 

I desire for a moment to call the attention of the Hou 
some of the features of the high-tariff panic, of the misery ; 
distress it has caused in this country. 

In the great city of Chicago, where thrift, enterprise, 


l 


| prosperity ought to abound, last fall 15,000 children atte: 


the public schools were so poorly nourished at home that 
could not prosecute their studies and had to be fed at | 
expense. Starvation was prevailing there and labor was unem 
ployed. Again, take the city of Pittsburg. On February §, 1) 
the city council passed an ordinance appropriating $220,000 1 
public improvements for the sole purpose of employing id 
Jabor there in that citadel of high protection, and if an) 
doubts it, I have a certified copy of the ordinance here and 
will read it and have also the cartoons then appearing in 
papers of that city showing the distress prevailing there. 

Mr. JAMES. That was disputed the other day by the gen 
tleman from Pittsburg [Mr. Burke]. 

Mr. CULLOP, Yes; it was disputed during the able and « 
quent speech of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KXITCHIN] by Mr. Burke, and for that reason Mr. Kircutn has 
provided me with the ordinance of that city on this question 

Mr. HARDY. It was said that the city had issued bonds 
but that was denied; but it was not said that it was not : 
appropriation to be paid from the treasury. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burke] to the stateny 
that is now being made by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CULLOP. I assert here and now that the public records 
of the city government of Pittsburg affirmatively show that the 
statement I have made is absolutely correct. 

How can anyone deny the distressing conditions prevailing in 
every city throughout the entire country? Since this pani 
began there have been public soup houses established to feed t! 
unemployed in every metropolitan city in the land, extending 
from Boston, Mass., to San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir, there have been Coxey armies marching upon the streets 
of every metropolitan city in this country, demanding of th 
municipal governments appropriations for public improvem 
in order that idle labor might be employed so that they cou 
feed the starving mouths at home. Such distress and mise 
have never before been equaled under peaceful conditions in 
this country, and we sincerely hope that their like will never le: 
witnessed again. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Here i 
evidence that a high tariff is not at all times attended by p 
perity. I wish that it was. You will never produce it by high 
taxation; you may aid it by low taxation. 

Sir, you are laying the heavy hand of the taxgatherer, wil! 
its burdens, on everything the poor man buys for the benefit of 
the rich. You are by this measure letting the rich escape their 
just share, and in my judgment this is not a good sign for lic 
return of property or a correct principle for the basis ol 
legislation, and I am unwilling to subscribe to it. 

On the 1st day of this month there were standing on tle 
numerous side tracks of the various railroads of this couniry 
270,000 idle and empty freight cars out of commission, wil! 
their wheels rusting to the rails, as the fruits of this hig! 
tariff panic. If they had been coupled together in one continu 
ous train, it would be 2,219 miles long. Still in the face 
these conditions some gentlemen on this floor deny there 
a high-tariff panic, a business stagnation in this country. [A! 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Daniel Webster in a speech at Faneuil Hall, October 2, 
in speaking of a protective tariff system, said: 

It was a policy which no nation had ever entered upon or pursu 
without having found it a policy that could not be followed with: 
—- national injury, nor abandoned without extensive individu 
rulb. 

This was not on his part prophecy, but the declaration of 
fundamental truth which the lesson of all history had taught 
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is country to-day finds itself after-a long period under a 
eh protective tarif€ policy in an unfortunate condition. Af- 
twelve years under a high-tariff policy, one in which duties 
ied were so high that in many schedules they were pro- 
bitive of any revenue, preventing competition in articles, 
1 creating monopolies, that it has a large deficit in the 
easury, and a constantly growing one; that it is compelled to 
bonds, as provided for by this measure, to raise money to bear 
e daily expenses of the Government. 
is measure proposes in the aggregate to raise the duties 
er and increase the taxation and make it more prohibitive 


such a procedure you will decrease the revenue and increase 


» Treasury deficit. 
One serious objection to this measure is that it will multiply 
opportunities for combinations, monopolies, and trusts to 


inate production and prevent competition and further aid | 


plundering and oppressing the people without increasing the 
vernment revenues. 


n> : " | 
In it the existing combines, monopolies, and trusts are well 


en care of in every section which applies to the productions 
control, so that under its broad and generous shelter they 
thrive and continue to plunder the American consumer 
d swell their already overflowing coffers at the expense of 
e taxpayers of the country. 


Sir, you may violate your platform pledges, your party prom- | 


ises; you may disregard the protests of the vast army of con- 
ers of this country who appeal to you to save them from the 
oppression proposed to be heaped upon them by this bill; you 
iy tax the inheritance of the widow and orphan, and let the 
rge incomes of the rich escape, as you are here proposing to 
do, but when you do the responsibility is yours and you must 


assume it; you may strengthen the power of the combinations, 


monopolies, and trusts already existing in restraint of trade 
and denying competition to the consumer, and tighten their 
grip upon the country and give the opportunity for the forma 
tion of new ones, as this measure surely does; you may raise 
the high tax now levied on every necessary of life, as this bill 
proposes, but when you do it the responsibility is yours and not 


ours, and when the great army of consumers who have the | 
| was a fact. 


burden to bear arraign you at the bar of public opinion, as 
é I I 


they certainly will do, for the hardships you are inflicting on | 


them, and for the violation of their confidence reposed in you 
it will be found you have broken faith with them and denied 
their welfare, and for this disregard of duty they will re 
pudiate you and your measure by turning you out of power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss but one sched- 
ule in the proposed bill. I do not enter upon this discussion 
from any desire to engage in debate, but for the reason that in 
the discussion of the zinc question it has been assumed that Mis- 


souri was practically the only zinc-producing State in the Union, | | 


and that all the smelters were located either in Missouri or Kan- 
sas, and for the further reason that so many conflicting state- 
ments have been made on the floor of the House with reference 
to this great industry. I presume the one question which is 
uppermost in the minds of every Member with reference to each 
of the various schedules is, What are the facts? 

if we knew the facts with reference to lumber, steel, petro- 
leum, hides, and many other questions, I take it each one could 
make'up his mind in short order how he wanted to vote. I do 
not mean by this statement to impugn the motives of those who 
have presented statistics upon these various matters, nor to 
question the truthfulness of them. The fact is, there are no 
accurate statistics on so many schedules, and there are always 
those who write on one side or the other of every question. Con- 
Sequently it is not difficult to present authority on each side of 
such close questions as we have here for consideration. 

The same is true with reference to zine. I do not for a mo- 
ment question that those who have presented figures as to pro- 
duction and cost of production of zine ore and spelter had what 
they considered good authority. I have tried to find what gov- 
ernment publications I could on this subject and to study the 
Standard writers on the same, and the statistics I present are 
gathered from these. 

One of the underlying principles of a protective tariff has 
always been that infant industries especially need protection. 
In Wisconsin the production of zinc is an infant industry; in 
fact, it has hardly grown to manhood in any part of the country. 

Zine is not one of the old metals, speaking broadly. It is 
true that Aristotle and Pliny each refer to a metal called 
“cadmia,” which was used in the formation of brass, and un- 
doubtedly this was one of the ores of zinc, but there was no 
zine mining or smelting of any kind in Europe until 1730, when 
a little was done in England, and the first continental zinc plant 


used in those days was for the purpose of making brass 
no demand for 
in searching for it. 
Europe, with its centuries of civilizatic 
only 100 years old. uf 
that zine could be used for other purposes 

zine for caps on fruit jars ; 


ice little time 


As time went 


——————————————————————————— 


was absolutely no 
except in New Jersey. 

As perhaps you all know, southwester 
and northern Illinois, 
producing 
mined and used for hundreds of years. 
consin were operated heavily ing 
The deposits were shallow, 
In due time these 


was found in many places, but considere 


| ogists had always contended that 

and deep down in the bowels of the earth, zine 
No mining to speak of was done, however, except 
southwestern , 
when my distinguished predecessor, Mr. Murphy, with 
four other gentleman of 
and did stimulate an interest in the indu 
ospecting began, and in due time 
made, and by the year 1905 it was demonstrated th: 


Wisconsin, 








in the world. 

Just as the mines were getting fairly well sta 
headway deposits were discovered in Mexic 
I remember very distinctly of it being rumor 
ng imported 


| tations began, 


Wisconsin 
him to investigate the matter. He did so, 
The importations continued, and as they conti 
prices began to decline, with the result that in 1907 and 
| the business was practically at a standstill. 
a great many of 
significant, no prospecting was being done. 
from any other industry, for the reason that there must be 
stant prospecting, locating new deposits. 
in a few years there would be no mining, as deposits of zine a 
soon worked out. 

This significant 
that the production only fell off a certain per cent in 
The vital question is, How much prospecting was being 
done; how many new discoveries were made and new 

The production for this year mi 

if no discoveries were : 
terrible blow. 

As a protection, the zine miners are 
a protective tariff equaling the differe 
of ore here and abroad. 

This brings us face to face with the first 
is the cost of production here and 
representative 


and reported 


the mines were 


If this were not 


in tables, 


opened up? 


asking that 


Wisconsin 


practically Missouri, paid are 


Kind of labor. 





Ground boss____- ae 
0 ne 
adie 


Drill helpers. 


i ca caccenel 


Blacksmiths_ ee. 

In zine mining, labor is a large part ¢ of production 
I know it is a stereotyped statement 

cheaper in Mexico than in the United States, 

nevertheless. 

No laborers on earth, taking it 
intelligence to the America 


» to be com] 


was erected at Liege in 1807, Practically all the zinc that was 
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certain kinds of labor which can be performed by the ignorant 
class of Mexico very efficiently. All of the Mexican employees 
are peons, excepting, perhaps, the superintendents and engineers. 
You all know how the American laborer lives. Let me read 
to you a short extract from a report of Consul Martin, from 
Mexico, made during the current year, as to conditions there. 

Hle says: 

The living conditions of the workers are extremely humble. The av- 
erage man and his family live in a one-room shack, mud house, stone 
hut, or dugout along some bank. Their food consists of dried meat, 
tortillas (boiled pumpkin), beans, and coffee. Stoves are found only 
in the better homes, the laborer’s meal being cooked over a little fire 
between stones. At mealtimes the family gathers round the fire, and 
they sleep on blankets on the floor. This is the living condition in every 
camp, the high-priced laborers alone having ordinary meals and sleeping 


cots. The man who has a family, and in most camps only men with 
families are desired, has the habit of consuming his wages.the day 
after he earns them. The company runs a store, only at which he 
can get provisions on credit, and to this store his account book is 
brought and his daily necessities charged against his wages. Every 
operator has absolute control of the sale of all merchandise on his 


ground or within his concession; he keeps the store, he buys at whole- 
in the cheapest market, and retails, in very small quantities, of 
course, at a profit of 100 per cent. 


sale 


The next question is: 
the smelters a ton of ore from the Mexican mines 
Amertcan mines? The following table tells the story: 


and 


| Costofore | Transporting 
ready toship. | to railroad. 


| 


Freight to 
smelter. 


| Total cost at 
| Kansas smelter. 


Mine number. 











| j 
| 
Mis- | | Mis- | Mis- | Mis- 
| Mex- | souri- | Mex- | souri- | Mex- | souri- | Mex- | souri- 
ico. Kan- | ico. | Kan- | ico. Kan- ico. Kan- 
sas. sas. | sas. | sas, 
———| ocala. | 5 
| i 
ae pcienibial aD j._---..-| $0.50 | $5.57 | $0.66] $9.57 | $35.70 
20 ae 5.00 | $10.00 | 50 7.57 | 66 | 22.57 | 46.07 
31 eciemaaen «ae | 2.50 | WO 5.45 | 66 | 9.9 | 29.24 
4B | 5.00 | 2.25 50] 5.33 | 66 | 12.58) 34.83 
SP eee | 2.50 50 5.57 | .66 | 13. 37.99 
6G aa |} 3.75 | 38.75] 1.50 | .50 | 7.07 | 66} 12. 39.91 
Average | 4,21 36.13 | 3.75 5 | 6.09 -66 1 37.29 


Consul Martin, in his Consular and Trade Report issued this 
year from Mexico, gives testimony which ought to be conclusive 
on this whole matter. He states that with the aid of a mining 
expert he has examined the zine situation in detail. He states 
he has seen what is estimated as 1,000,000 tons of ore exposed, 
which will run from 82 to 45 per cent metallic zinc. There can 
be no question, then, of the extensive deposits there. He 
further states that he has investigated the cost of production; 





that he has taken three representative mines and examined 
their production in detail, with the following result: 
Cost of producing 1 ton of Mexican ore delivered at smelters in 
KKansas: 
Mines number : 
1 i ch censisni oases ki kee ie meta liad $12. 32 
2 i sien cinssabesntdatiatass ales nail biviniacadlie stagtdilcacdllit 13. 57 
3 S se annieetineasiiats ichadith. an dateiintiaiawiantivetigiidbinnsiihimessdls 9. 75 
Average ssohtasdnciitae imaneibeanalinnaaaildstadeiietendaat anal dct lcek teil cletialieess 11. 88 


It will be noticed that this is considerably less than the figures 
given in the above table, but to be absolutely fair we will take 


$153.42 as the average cost of a ton of Mexican ore. 

1 ton Mexican ore (40 per cent), 800 pounds zinc, costs at 
smelter ‘ cae senab gb anesthe dsnibant gnendreiesth enenase o- $13. 42 

3 tons Mexican ore (40 per cent), 2,400 pounds zinc, costs at 
smelter are or 40. 26 

1 ton United States ore (60 per cent), 1,200 pounds zinc, costs 
at smelter ee aa ee - 87.29 

2 tons United States ore (60 per cent), 2,400 pounds zinc, costs 
at smelter soi dendiad teins aliegocah tmcapma ieee acreage tiiakais tenet $75. 58 
To produce 2,400 pounds of zine, United States____ a 
To produce 2,400 pounds of zinc, Mexico___.____---~- tmm ae 
Difference in favor of Mexico_...-.-~- . iliac ey: a 


On 2,400 pounds of metal there is a difference in the cost of 
production of $35.32, or 14 cents per pound, which is the meas- 
ure of protection asked. 

Now, the figures with reference to Wisconsin ore will give a 
greater advantage to the Mexican producer, if the Wisconsin ore 
is sent to the Kansas smelters. The average freight rate from 
the Missouri mines to the Kansas smelter is 50 cents per ton, 
while from the Wisconsin fields it is $3.30 per ton. This will 
increase the cost of production of a ton of Wisconsin ore $2.80. 
If the ore is shipped to the Illinois smelters, where, by the way, 
a great amount of Wisconsin ore is shipped, the freight rate is 
$1.40 per ton, or 90 cents more than the Missouri producers pay. 

If the ore is sent from Mexico to Mineral Point, in the heart 


What is the total cost of producing at | 
the | 
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of the Wisconsin fields, of course there is a difference in fayoy 
of the Wisconsin producer, as the freight rate from the Mexiea; 
mines to Mineral Point is $8.24 per ton. This seems almost pr. 
hibitive, but notwithstanding that fact over 100 carloads haye 
been shipped into Mineral Point from Mexico since January 
last. 

In smelting there is a slight difference in favor of the Amer 
ean ore. It costs about $8 to smelt a ton of American ore a) 
about $7.25 It a ton of Mexican ore, but it takes 14 to: 


7.25 to sme 

of Mexican ore to produce the same amount of metal as 1 t 
| of American. Taking into consideration this fact, there is st 

more than 14 cents per pound difference in the cost of producing 
| American and Mexican ore. The zine miners asked 1} cents: 
the Payne bill provides for 1 cent. 

Now, this is one instance where the tariff should not rai 
the price of the product when it first enters the arts and trad 
Under the Dingley Act the smelters have been protected by 
duty of 14 cents per pound against the competition of forei: 
| spelter. For the years 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 the aver: 
importation of spelter was only about £140,000, while the 
portation for these four years averaged $500,000. In 
words, the smelter has been allowed to fix his own price o 
| his product, so far as foreign competition is concerned, and ha 
paid the miner what he saw fit for the ore. 

It is true the Payne bill proposes to reduce this to 1 cen 
then why should not the miner have the same protection on h 
ore as the smelter on his spelter, when we are producing more 
ore and spelter each year than we consume? 

Mexico is the only country we are fearing. They can produce 
the ore much cheaper than we can for two reasons: First, ac- 
cording to Consul Martin’s report from Monterey, Mexico, near}; 
| all of the mines there are quarrying propositions; that is, dr 
| ing and tunneling in a hill or mountain and quarrying out t! 
ore. For this very little machinery is needed and no pumpi 
necessary, as in nine cases out of ten the mine will drain itse 
where it is worked through a tunnel or drift; while in Missouri, 
Wisconsin, and other States the deposits are found down in the 
bowels of the earth, which necessitates the sinking of a shaft 
ill the way from 100 to 200 feet in Wisconsin, to 300 to 500 feet 
in other States. This takes heavy machinery and great pumps, 
| to say nothing of the time devoted to sinking these shafts. 

It can easily be seen from this that Mexico has a great ad- 
vantage. 

In the second place, it is a well-known fact, as heretofore 
stated, that in Mexico peon labor is employed almost exclusively, 
excepting, perhaps, superintendents and engineers. With 
the miners work eight hours per day and receive a day’s wage, 
while in Mexico they work twelve hours and sometimes longer. 
This difference in the hours of labor per day will certainly 
counterbalance any difference there may be because of the 
| greater efficiency of the American workingman. 

In the Wisconsin field—and I speak of that simply because 
is the only one I have personal knowledge of; other States, no 
doubt, are the same—we have the highest grade labor in the 
world. Our laborers are Americans, who are trying to give 
their boys and girls a start in the world, so characteristic 0! 
American citizenship, by educating them and preparing them 
for places in the affairs of the world, and this is what the 
| Republican party says they are entitled to. 

The hope of America is not in her farms, nor her mines, nor 
yet in her factories, because of their great worth, but in her 
boys and girls, who, generation by generation, are educated and 
brought up to Christian manhood and womanhood. These things 
are not thought of, speaking broadly, in Mexico, and of course 
their laborers can work cheaper than ours. There every membe” 
of the family is a bread earner, while with us the father is the 
sole bread earner, in most cases, while the boys and girls are in 
school. 

My plea for a high wage for the workingman is not neces 
sarily that he may acquire wealth, as much as I should like to 
see him do that, but that every American workingman, whether 
| in the East or in the West, the North or the South, may receive 
| such a wage that he may keep his little family about him, that 
he may feed them well, dress them decently, educate them thor- 
oughly, and bring them up to Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. 

This can not be done in southwestern Wisconsin with all pros- 
pecting ceased, with the mines closed, and the wheels of thie 
mills idle. This has become more and more the case since the 
large importations of zine ore begun in 1905. My home town is 
but 20 miles from the smelter at Mineral Point, owned by the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, and Mineral Point is in the heart of 
this great zinc field of Wisconsin, with dozens and dozens of 
mines less than 30 miles therefrom. Notwithstanding that fact, 
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e January 1, 1909, I am credibly informed that over 100 
rs of the Mexican Central line, hauling ore all the way from 
Mexico, have been taken to Mineral Point and there smelted, 
ile many of these great mines are idle. 
You may give me statistics as long as you please, and you 
y tell me that America can not produce all the zine she con- | 
of which I will speak later on—but the fact that the 
eral Point smelter, owned by the New Jersey Zinc Company, | 
he heart of the Wisconsin zinc fields, is operating on Mexican | 
with the Wisconsin mines idle, convinces me conclusively 
we need protection. 

Now, the second argument advanced by those who are opposed 
protective duty on zine is that the United States does not 
luce all the zinc needed. Several gentlemen in the course | 
this debate have advanced that argument. ‘The following | 
e shows the world’s production of spelter from 1904 to 1907, 

sive,and our imports and exports of zine and zine products: 


The world’s production of spelter, 1905 to 1907, in short tons. 


< es 












. 7 Z 
Country. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. 1907. 
ol i a en ais ae al 1,131 | 1,098 
i A aiiinninnintsiamacinitinainingniil | 10,192 | 10,315 | 11,883 12,522 | 
Be la teeta a nae teen athe cited | 154,314 | 160,496 | 168,067 | 170,307 
} et 64,107 | 55,524 59,298 61,438 
G | | 
72,083 | 74,127 77,459 
138,588 | 143,243 | 1 152,611 
( 50,949 | 56,140} 57,5 61 , 286 
} 14,442 | 15,176 | 16,150 5 | 
P 11,693 | 8,422 10,505 
t 186,704 | 208,849 | 224,770 | 249,860 
DOR citteinttinntiniinnnnnittimaneiseccend Gee 4 wee) tee 1 ee 
T d States percentage of world’s pro- | 7 
CO ee eectientcieiiabenann wits | 26.9 | 28 28.9 30.7 
; ; Ba Se 
Importation of zinc and zinc products, 1904-1907, inclusive. 
| Zine ore | Manufac- 
Year. } and tured Total value. 
spelter. articles. 
ici | $39 ,688 $10,394 | $50, 082 
Occ wae IR cae gad 53,358 | 8,258 61,611 
ih, ..ctdidniiadiadmabie sii ai padtial 1,241,395 | 2, 904 1,244,299 
WIW . ocstncennitaelineaniidibibdebddicabdddsaed | 1,781,543 | 8,516 | 1,740,059 
' 


In 1906, of the total importation, nearly one million was in 
zine ore, and in 1907 one million five hundred thousand was in 
zine ore. 

Exports of zinc and manufactured products from 
1905-1907, inclusive. 


the United States, 





Zine ore | Manufac- 





Year. and tured Total value. 

spelter. articles. 
escheat casas attested $2,000,272 $117,957 $2,118,229 
iii  eat e 1,530,705 | 159,995 1,690,700 
Sas eceieiemal teeta 2,420, 532 204 , 269 2,624,801 
UT erpanisiicdcaaeid elas ded caniciinmattinntiedpcseisilndiidiamniiteaiiiaa 1,215,628 186, 203 1,401,831 


At the end of the year 1907 the smelters of this country, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Government, had on hand a 
surplus of 26,364 tons of spelter, which, at 5 cents per pound, 
has a value of $2,636,400. From an examination of these fig- 
ures, which are taken from facts reported by C. E. Sibenthal 
in the report of the Geological Survey on the production of zinc 
in 1907, prior to 1905 there was scarcely any ore imported from 
Mexico. For the four following years, according to the govern- 
ment report, ore was imported as follows (figures given in tons 





of zinc ore): 

wapitusihahcieitinlataieeaiilitinninniainiineatns cence — gt _— 

_ British ceili 
Year. Columbia. Mexico. 

| fons. Tons. 
il I i la } 8,561 32,164 
EO SRR a ae aa ae } 600 88 900 
a i a i | 1,199 108 800 
tat ' 1,157 46,351 





Now, in 1904, the year that importation began, we find that 
we imported zine and zine products of the total value of $50,082 
and exported $2,118,229. In 1905 we imported $61,611 and ex- 
ported $1,690,700. In 1906 we imported $1,244,299 and ex- 
ported $2,624,801. In 1907 we imported $1,740,059 and exported 
$1,401,831. 
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' galvanized iron had never been dreamed of. 


Sil 





During the year 1907, however, the smeiters produced much 
more spelter than they could dispose of at home or abroad, 


and at the close of the year, according to their own figures, 
had spelter on hand to the value of $2,636,400. These figures 
need no further argument. They show conclusively that the 


United States can produce and is producing more spelter than 


it consumes. 


Take each of the years I have just mentioned—and they are 
the only years during which there have been importations from 
Mexico—there would have been far mor lter produced in 
the United States than consumed, even though we had 
received one pound from Mexico. This being so, there is no force 
left in the arguments of those who are contending for free zine 


e sn 


not 


ore that the smelters can not secure all the ore they need. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that during the past two 
years many new smelters have been built where there is 


natural gas, thinking that there was going to be a wonderful 
increase in the production of ore from Mexico and that an 
opportunity would be presented for making millions in profit. 

It may be interesting to know from what States the ore 
came during these years. The following table will show: 





State. 4. 190 1906 ' 
Tons Tone. Tons. T: 

itis netics aticiaiienla hintaan a 1,900 : » 4,200 1,088 
ca i lin aan 94,000 | 105,500 | 114,000 | 14 ’ 

a i a el al 1,700 2,150 11,5 
Kentucky a a a 158 414 975 1, 00. 
ETE 273,238 | 258,500 80 ’ } 
a a cineca ‘ 2, C00 +, 990 l 8 
ati aniciictiatnnialit wibetei 80 +, 598 
New Mexico. _- STEER Ce 21,000 17,800 »,000 4,281 
I ll 280,029 | 361,829 | 4 0 ) 
I aaa a el 240 
a a at aia tai ia alas ‘ 10,700 043 
reas 19,300 » 42,130 3,011 
te ee a 600 Son 850 41 
Se ee -o------| 693,025 | 795,698 | 905,175 1)? 298 


ssouri alone, but 
in this Republic. 
al world. 
ly unknown, and 
To-day nearly all 
pump piping of the smaller sizes, and kitchen utensils, and so 
forth, are made of galvanized iron or partally zine. The 
fact that it resists rust makes it invaluable to the housewife. 
It also has great use in the making of brass and other alloys. 


This is not, then, an industry confined to Mi 
one which affects the destinies of 22 States 
They are just beginning to use zinc in the c 
A few years ago zinc utensils were practica 


merci 





of 








It may be interesting to note the use made of spelter in the 
United States. The following table, taken from the last gov- 
ernment report on the subject, shows the use made of spelter in 
the United States for the years 1905, 1906, and 1907: 

1905. 1906 7 
Quan- Per | Qua I Qua Per 
tity. cent tity c tity cent 
Short Short ae ait 
tons. | tons. | tons 
aed 100,000 | | 124.00 149,000 66 
cr ,000 | 2 57 ,000 St 40,000 17.7 
Sheet zine iesdatit i tieinints taebaccecaieiaiel a l 6 , 000 f 30,000 
Lead desilverization--- 2,400 ] a l 000 l 
Ee 10,854 i 6,000 4 4,000 1.8 
, 0 eae 199 t 100 4 5.000 ” 


I predict that in the next ten years it will be used for many 
purposes now unknown. 


No doubt there are hundreds of millions in value deposited 
in the bowels of the earth in these 22 States. Unless the 
smelters will pay for this ore what it costs to dig it out, plus 
a reasonable profit, the ore will remain in the ground. When 
ore is taken out, it increases the wealth of the States just that 
much. Farming and mining are the two industries which st 
nearly create wealth. If the industry is protected sufficiently 
to thrive, my State of Wisconsin will add $25.000.000 to the 
wealth of the Nation each year for many years to come. 

I have shown heretofore that it costs to produce 2,400 pounds 
of metallic zinc from Mexican ore, at the sme r. $40.26. while 


| it costs to produce 2,400 pounds of metallic ‘from American 


ore $75.58, or a difference of $35.52. This would make prac 
tically 14 cents on each pound, and this is the protection which 
was asked by the zinc miners of this country Inasmuch as 2 


tons of American ore can be smelted for $1.50 less tha 
of Mexican ore, these figures would be redu 
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not enough to make any considerable difference. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means did not, however, see fit to place 
in the bill a tariff of 14 cents per pound, but placed it at 1 cent. 
Inasmuch as many other industries are securing less protection 
than they asked and apparently demanded in many cases, the 
zine miners are inclined to be satisfied with what is given them. 

The 391 Members here are looking after their various dis- 
tricts and the interests which affect their people. The states- 
man who years ago declared that the tariff was a lpcal issue | 
was ridiculed, but subsequent history has shown that he was 
right. Each Representative in effect, asking Congress to | 
protect his producing industries, but to place the lowest possi- | 
ble rate on what he consumes. Of course this tariff bill must 
be created by giving and taking and doing that which seems 
best for the greatest number of people. As the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. CusuMan] stated the other day, the barome- | 
ter of prosperity is not the cost price of articles, but the wage 
scale. Nothing is cheap when a man has not the money to 


is, 
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buy it, and nothing is dear when a man has the price. 

Universal prosperity will only come when the great laboring | 
class who are creating the wealth of this Nation are employed 
twelve months of the year at an ample wage. The laboring 
inan when he is thus employed keeps up his home, educates his 
children, and contributes to the general good of the country. 
While he is idle, the contrary is true in each case. 

My special plea is for the zine miners, but while I ask pro- 
tection for them I also ask for protection to all industry em- 
ploying labor which is met with undue competition from abroad, 
whether it be the mine, the farm, or the factory. 

I realize that many claim that protection needed when 
such is not the fact; but whenever the conditions are such that 
a producer can not make his product by paying a good wage to 
his workmen and leaving a reasonable profit for himself, by 
reason the cheaper cost of production elsewhere, I am in 
favor of protecting that industry and giving to it a protection 


is 


e 
o1 


equal to the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, giving due consideration to economic conditions and 
difference in the efficiency of labor. 

I trust that the provision with reference to zine ore will pass 


ihe House in form. 
side. | 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, the people all over this 
country awaited with much anxiety the introduction of this 
tariff bill. It is not worth while to ponder now, however, the 
fond dreams that anticipated a possible fulfillment of party 
promises of relief from the burdens of taxation; relief from the 
oppression of iniquitously high import duties; duties imposed in 
favor of the classes as against the masses. Those dreams are 
shattered. In their stead the people see the same old broken 
pledges, the same utter disregard of solemn obligations, the same 
abject obedience to the behests of the “ robber barons,’ the same 
almost contemptuous indifference to the complaints of the people 
to which during all these years of Republican rule they have 
been treated. True, they should not have expected anything 
else, for the leopard can not change his spots any more than the 
Republican party its allegiance to the plutocratic elements of 
this country. [Applause.] 

Well may the farmers of the country stand appalled when 
they contemplate the pending bill. Well may the workingman 
groan when he seeks in it for comfort and finds none. There 
is no relief for them from the load of taxation they now carry: 
on the contrary, it has been added to, and the average rates in 
this bill are even higher than the average rates in the Dingley 
bill now in force. 

These are general statements, it is true, but they are based 
upon actual fact, actual truth, as we find it in almost every line 
of this bill. It seems that the Republican majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means deliberately designed to frame a 


its present [Applause on the Republican 


bill to help the special interests at the expense of the farmer | 
and the workingman, and if the pending measure is enacted | 


into law their purpose will be accomplished. 

Hiow should the power of taxation be employed? Only to 
produce suflicient revenue for the economical administration of 
the Government, and not a dollar more. Every dollar taken 
beyond that is a dollar unjustly stolen, under the forms of law, 
from the earnings of the people. [Applause.] What I want to 
see done, Mr. Chairman, is to apply to the manufacturer the 
same principle that applies to the farmer and to the laborer. 


All of our people have the right to demand fair treatment; none | 


have the right to demand more than that; none should be ex- 
pected to be satisfied with less, 
I ask or want for my people, but that much I 
intend to get it for them if L can. [Applause.] 


do want, and 


Justice and fair dealing is all 
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Thirty years ago James A. Garfield, whom no one will place 
outside of the ranks of protectionists, said: 

I would have the duty so adjusted that every great American industry 
ean fairly live and make fair profits, and yet so low that if our man 
facturers attempted to put up prices unreasonably, the competito 
from abroad would come in and bring prices down to a fair rate. 

The late Senator Sherman, in a speech before the Home Mar- 
ket Club, of Boston, in 1888, said: 

Every imported article that does not compete with our domestic j 
dustry and is essential to the comforts and wants of our people should 
be placed on the free list. 

Joseph Medill, the Republican editor of the ultra-Republican 
Tribune, of Chicago, in a speech before the American Agri 
cultural Society in 1882, said: 

I understate the truth when I say the farmers of the West and t! 
planters of the South are charged $500,000,000 a year on their goods | 
the profit of protected eastern manufacturers more than is fair or nec 
sary on the principle of “ live and let live.” 

The truths—and truths they are—proclaimed by these Repub 
lican protectionists more than three decades ago are as appli 
cable to the situation to-day as they were then. The farmers of 
the West and of the South are to-day paying hundreds of millions 
that do not go into the Treasury to replenish the public revenu 
but simply to enrich the manufacturer. Let no one miMake 
what I say. I take as much pride in my country’s manufactwu 
ing record as any man living. 

I would do nothing to obstruct the Republic’s magnificent 
progress in this regard. I am willing to render unto Cesar t! 
which is Crsar’s, but, at the same time, I want no less consid 
eration shown to the man who earns his living in the sweat of 
his face; I want the farmer to enjoy the fruits of his lab 
which gives to this country its great wealth. 

_ To lay with one hand the power of government on the property of t! 
citizens 


said Associate Justice Miller, in Loan Association v. Topeka (20 
Wallace) 
and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid priv 


enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called “ taxation.” 

[Great applause. ] 

; FARMERS EVEN WORSE OFF. 

What consideration has been accorded the consumer in t! 
present bill? Very little, if any. Not only does the proposed 
tariff not furnish relief which had been promised, but in 
average rates it is higher than the present tariff, which was 
supposed to be a regular “ skyscraper” of taxation. 

The average of taxation in this bill is higher than the averag 
of any tariff, not excepting those made to meet the exigencies « 
the civil war. There is gdéod authority for this assertion, for 
is based upon figures that come from the room of the Committ: 
on Ways and Means. The average ad valorem rate of tl 
Dingley tariff is 44.16 per cent, that of the Payne bill 45.72, 
difference of 1 per cent. Is not this revision with a vi 
geance? On nearly every article that the plain people of th 
country use every day there has been an increase in rates ot 
taxation. 


06 


COST OF LIVING. 

The greatest outrage that has been committed is directed i) 
mediately against what for convenience sake is called th: 
“breakfast table.’ This is readily established. First, let 
look at our coffee. That was at first thought to be on the free 
list, but there is a string to it. The proviso which directs the 
collection of an import duty equal to the export duty that 
coffee-raising country may put upon it is, everybody know 
aimed directly against Brazil, which sends us the greater por 
tion of the coffee we consume. Brazil assesses an export dui 
of 123 to 15 per cent on coffee. She will not repeal that duty) 
Why? Because she can not. 

The export duty is required to constitute a sinking fund fo: 
| the country’s bonded indebtedness. Besides, there are politica 
reasons. The great coffee-growing States of the Brazilian Re 
public would never consent to any proposition to deprive their 
planters of that 124 or 15 per cent. So we see that so far from 
getting our coffee cheaper, we may have to pay an additiona! 
tax and therefore a higher price. Tea has been taken from 
the free list and loaded down with a duty of 8 cents a pound 
On spices there is the specific duty provided in the present law, 
and in addition an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. Mustard, 
| pepper, salt, and practically all the necessaries of life are taxed 
| to the limit. It is a burning shame, Mr. Chairman, such revision 
as this, and if the people of the country stand for it they will 
stand for anything. 

This is the worst robber tariff ever sought to be inflicted on 
the people of this country. [Great applause on the Democratic 

side.] The humble citizen appears to have been especially 
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singled out in this bill. Everything he uses is heavily taxed. | So it is all along the line. The products of the farm have no 


"o 


Take blankets. The duty on these ranges from cents a pound 
1; 20 per cent ad valorem to 33 cents and 40 per cent ad 
orem. It does not put any money into the Treasury, for the 

imports are of no consequence. According to the census reports 

of 1905 we imported only $19,719, while our domestic product 

was valued at $24,620,000. Now, is not it perfectly clear that 

this tax goes to the manufacturer? The farmer and the work- 

ingman and the American people have this tax to pay, so that the 
dy large profits of the manufacturer may be swelled. 

Now, let us glance at the paragraph relating to ready-made 
woolen clothing. It reads like this: 

On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
ntion, wool hats, shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted 
, es of every description * * * composed wholly or in part of 
v the duty per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this 


a ' 


| not need protection. 


protection, but still you insist on taxing the implements with 
which they are produced. You may be able to satisfy the 
American people, but I do not believe it. I believe that when 
they see your false promises and broken pledges they will hurl 
you from power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I represent 


a great agricultural district, a 
great agricultural section. 


Our great product is cotton. It does 
What the southern planter needs, and what 
he does not get, is protection against the exactions of the “ trust ” 


which supplies him with bagging and ties. There the same old 


| rate of duty has been maintained, and the southern farmer will 


have to pay the same old tribute to the manufacturer. My 
people ask no special favors, but they ask fair treatment. That 
| is not accorded them under this bill, and therefore I protest 


| against it. 


5 n on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addi- 
tion thereto 60 per cent ad valorem. 

On a suit of clothing invoiced at $15, weighing, say, 12 pounds, 
the tariff duty would be $10.30. The imports of ready-made 

thing of this grade, the grade which the plain people use, are 
( iratively small, because the foreign manufacturers can not 
compete with ours. It would not pay. This duty, therefore, | 
brings no money to Uncle Sam’s cash box, but it enables the 
American manufacturer to tax our own people for his personal | 
be nent. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Boots and shoes under this bill are to pay 15 per cent ad 


valorem. On a pair of shoes costing $2.50 the tariff duty would 
be 574 cents, which is just that much extra profit to the manu- | 


rer, because the imports 
country are practically nothing. 
turer is constantly making greater inroads upon the markets of 
the world, because his goods are more stylish and because he 


of boots and shoes into this 


can compete on even terms with the foreign manufacturer and, 
if need be, even undersell him. 
Hie does not need protection. One of the New England wit- 


nesses before the Ways and Means Committee, in an unguarded 


moment, allowed the admission to escape him—in reply to a 
( tion by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
CLARK |—that if hides were put on the free list, the shoe manu- 
facturers would not be hurt by their product also going on the 
free list. True, he took it all back afterwards, but that was 
ifter he had presumably been properly disciplined. He spoke 


the truth at first, because then he spoke from his own heart. 
[Applause. ] 


METAL SCHEDULE. 


Our friends on the other side of this Chamber are quite jubi- 

when they talk about the metal schedule, because the 
furmer is considerably interested in that. ‘“‘We have cut the 
duty on iron and steel in half,” they exclaim. You have done 
nothing of the sort. You have cut the duty on steel rails in 
half, it is true, but what of that? Our rolling mills even then 
have vastly more protection than they need. Andrew Carnegie 
and Charles M. Schwab are pretty good authority when it comes 
to iron and steel manufactures. 
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If Carnegie is out of the business, Schwab is still in it, and 
not for his health, either. Both say that their particular in- 
dustry does not stand further in need of protection. 
Republican party’s pet, the steel trust, shakes its head at the 
idea of lowering rates, and so we find that in this bill the ad 
valorem equivalent in the metal schedule is 36.15 per cent, 
against 36.95 per cent in the present tariff. Why, here is an 
actual eut of eighty one-hundredths of 1 per cent! Is not that 
great? Another evidence of the sham of this so-called “ revision 
of the tariff.” It was at first thought that the tax had been re- 
moved from agricultural implements, but upon closer examina- 
tion it appears that coupled with it is a proviso that they may 
only be imported free of duty from any country which imposes 
no duty on such articles. 
for every country manufacturing them to any extent has a tariff 
duty on them. As a matter of fact, there need be no duty at all 
on agricultural implements, for the American manufacturer 
practically controls the markets of the world with his product. 
It is well known that American plows and reapers and all other 
implements are sold abroad for less than in the home market, 
and while again this duty puts no money in the Treasury, it 
makes it possible for the manufacturer to exact an excessive 
price from the American farmer. 

I warn you Republicans now, as I did in my speech on Febru- 
ary 3 last, you better put agricultural implements absolutely 
on the free list. The farmer demands it, and ought to have it. 
[Applause. ] 


The American shoe manufac- | bonds at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


gut the | 


FACING A DEFICIT. 


The people of the United States, Mr. Chairman, are facing 
the very unpleasant fact of a big deficit at the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It may be even larger by the 30th day of 
June, 1910. It was perfectly well known that such would be 
the case, and when the Ways and Means Committee set to work 
to frame the bill we have here it was expected that at least a 
sufficient revenue producer would be the result of its delibera- 
tions. Greatly to the amazement of the people, however, the 
bill brings lots of protection to the already protected industries, 
but not much, if any, additional revenue into the coffers of the 
Government. So sure were the committee of this that they 
provided for reimbursement to the Treasury out of the sale of 
Panama Canal bonds for the $40,000,000 paid to the French 
company, and, besides, for an issue of $250,000,000 of one-year 
They 


sound 


are not called “bonds.” ‘That word that does not 


is a 


| well when an issue is contemplated in times of profound peace. 


So they are designated “certificates of indebtedness.” But 
whether they go by the one name or the other, the glaring fact 
stands out that the people of the United States may have to go 


in debt for a year, at least, to an amount 
ter of the whole outstanding public 
If those certificates bear 


of more than a quar- 
debt of the Nation. 
t—and a 


3 per cent interes short-time 


issue could hardly be floated at less—the people will have to 
foot the bill to the tune of $7,500,000 for that one year. And 
this from the party which boasts that it takes care of the 


prosperity of the country. It is a kind of prosperity that I hope 
and believe the American people are getting tired of and will 
rid themselves of at the next election. [Applause.] 

If this condition had arisen from unforeseen and unavoidable 
contingencies, an excuse might possibly be found for the 
course which the Ways and Means Committee has found itself 
compelled to pursue. When we take into consideration, how 
ever, that these deficits are due solely to the unpardonable 


ex 
travagance of Republican administrations, then, indeed, no ex- 
cuse can be given. We all know that as the Nation grows its 
needs also expand. sut what would be thought of a business 


man who, because of the growth of his business, would add to 


|} an already heavy indebtedness, instead of seeking to redu 

expenses wherever possible? What would be theught of a man 
who in spite of a diminished income would constantly add new 
and costly things to his home instead of trying to economize 
pay his debts, and live within his means? A few years ) 


an ‘ . | tected interests, 
Phat is a fraud and another sham, | 


everybody was astounded when appropriations of a billion 


lars were made in the life of one Congress Extravagance, 
like— 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her f ; 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
To cover the sin of extravagance, the Republican majority of 


the Ways and Means Committee framed the bill before us 
body is satisfied with it, except, perhaps, a few excessively pr 
All over the country the cry of denunciation 
heard. So loud, so insistent, is the clamor that the Republican 
leaders are looking for cyclone cellars. Conferences are the order 
by day and by night, for these leaders are flooded with protests 
from their constituents, telling them that not 
The “ ultimate consumer” did not have a show when 
the hearings were in progress before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but he is being heard now and is speaking in no w 
tain tones. What good it will do remains yet to be seen. 

My chief purpose in addresssing the House was to show how 
the interests of agriculture had been ignored in this bill, and 
how unfairly the people generally have been dealt with. 

My closing remarks shall be an appeal to the House for that 
justice to the agricultural interests of the « 
bill denies them. 


the work will 


host of a 


do, 


icer- 


ountry which this 


Our 


Agriculture is the Nation’s mainstay, 
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trade balances for the last decade have come from the products 
of the farm. The capital invested in farm lands and farm ani- 
mals in 1900 was nearly $23,000,006,000; that in manufacturing 
industries not quite $10,000,000,000; yet the total value of farm 
products, not counting those fed to live stock, was only a little 
than $3,764,000,000, whereas the value of manufactured 
products for that year was over $13,000,000,000. So you see 
the farmers got only 16 per cent on their money, while the man- 
ufactures got 141 per cent, and still this bill is for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer at the expense of the farmer. [Ap- 
plause. | 
Farming is an industry that ought to enjoy the fostering care 
of the Congress at least as much as any other. But it does 





more 


not. Whenever its interests run counter to those of another 
industry it is the one that is made to suffer. Yet agriculture 
rarely complains. It is related of old Leopold of Dessau, one 
of the generals of Frederick the Great, that before a certain 
great battle he went apart from his troops and prayed. Leo- 


pold was not much given to prayer, as a rule, but in this case 
he did the best he could. ‘“ Lord,” prayed he, “give us vic- 
tory; but if you can’t do that, just keep your hands off and I 
can lick the fellows myself.” Thus agriculture might well say 
to Congress: “ Help me if you will; but if you can’t, don’t help 
the other fellows at my expense, and I'll get along all right 
without your assistance.” [Great applause.] 

There is no use in concealing or ignoring the fact that all 
tariffs that ever were enacted in this country have been more 
or less the result of concession. But never, until the Republi- 
cans took the job, has there been a one-sided concession—from 
the weaker side always to the stronger. The same influences 
that dominated the tariffs of 1890 and 1897 are again dominat- 
ing this bill. We, who believe that the tariff ought to provide 
revenue to pay the expenses of the Government, economically 
administered, will do the best we can, little as that may be 
under present conditions, to improve the character of this meas- 
ure, if we have an opportunity to offer amendments. When 
this battle is over and the smoke clears away, we shall see who 
have stood by the people and their interests; who have been 
true to their country and its welfare; who have upheld the 
right and not faltered; and who are able in the end to stand forth 
clothed in the beautiful garments of truth and receive the com- 
mendation and approval of those whose servants they are. May 
the God of justice and the right save the people of this country 
from the calamity of the enactment into law of this iniquitous 


bill. [Loud and continued applause. ] 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, we are engaged in passing 
a tariff bill and in levying duties to raise revenue to run the 


Government; we are confronted by the question whether duties 
shall be levied for revenue chiefly or for revenue and protection. 

In considering this question, I have prepared a statement of 
facts, the truth of which, I believe, everybody will admit, and 
from these facts, as premises, I propose to draw certain conclu- 
sions. 






FACTS. 


First. We must raise money to run the Government, and the 
tariff furnishes the least burdensome method. 

Second. We live in a tariff world, in which other nations, ex- 
cept England, protect their markets. The millennium has not 
yet arrived. 

Third. We live in a world of industrial centralization, created 
by improved methods of transportation and communication. 

Fourth. We live in a world of corporations, in which corporate 
combinations exist alike under free trade and protection, in 
republics and in monarchies, and the further the nations of the 
earth have advanced commercially the more their industries 
have become centralized. 

Fifth. The further nations are advanced commercially the 
more their labor is organized, but nowhere are the wages of 
labor as high as they are in America. 

Sixth. We have here in America a domestic commerce along 
our own coasts and upon our own rivers, lakes, and railroads, 
amounting to more than $25,000,000,000, which is more than 
twice the international commerce of all the world, and of that 
international commerce we sell about one-eighth and buy about 
one-ninth. 

Seventh. Our ninety million population market, being the 
best market in the world, we should not give it away by free 
trade or exchange it by reciprocity for any other lesser market 
unless the best interests of the whole people will be conserved 
thereby. 

Eighth, It is better to keep our money in use and circulation 
among ourselves than to send it abroad in exchange for com- 
modities which we can make as well as foreigners. 
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Ninth. It is better to keep our own capital and our own labor 
employed than it is to keep the capital and labor of othe, 
nations employed. 

Tenth, There is more of individual liberty here in America 
than in any other nation, and the average American citizey 
better educated, better housed, better clad, and better fed, anq 
counts more in achieving force than the average citizen of y 
other country. 

Eleventh. If the products of poorly paid foreign labor are 
admitted into American markets duty free, then in order to 
compete with foreign labor American labor must work for t 
same wages paid foreign labor, plus the cost of transportation 
of foreign products into the American market. 

Twelfth. If American labor were forced to the low w 
scale of foreign nations, it would degrade the average of Am: 
ean citizenship and emphasize social difference. 

Thirteenth. Tariff agitation and tariff uncertainty are injm 
ous to industry. 

Fourteenth. The more there is manufactured, the more peo) le 
there are employed; and the more people there are employed, 
the more people there are to buy what the farmer has to se!! 
and the more people there are to buy what the farmer has to 
sell, the better price the farmer gets for what he has to sv): 
and the better price the farmer gets for what he has to sw), 
the more the farmer buys of what the manufacturer makes to 
sell; and the more the manufacturer makes to sell, the more he 
pays to labor to manufacture what he makes to sell. 

Fifteenth. I submit tables showing wages in certain occu; 
tions, and cost of production of certain articles at home : 
abroad. 


A comparison of wages, by the hour and by the day of eight hours, 
in the United States and certain countries of Hurope in 1903. 
































United Great 
States. Britain. Germany. France. | Belgiu: 
IHour| Day. Hour. Day. Hour! Day. Ierour! Day. | (Hour. Day. 
| poe bla Enea 
| = 
Bricklayers ....... dad 40 's0. 21 $1.68 0.18 | $1. -“ '$0.18 \g1.04 '$0. 08 $0. 64 
Stonecutters ...... 42 | 3.36 | .20 | 1.60 -9 | .14)1.12| .07 6 
Stone masons...... -46 | 3.68; .21 | 1.68 3 104 14 1,12 | . 08 64 
Hodcarriers....... -29 | 2.32] .13)1.04)] .08] .64 -10 80 | No data 
Carpenters ........ . 36 2. 88 20 |; 1.60] .13 | 1.04 15} 1.20) .07 6 
Painters. .......0. -35 | 2.80] .18/ 1.44] .12| .96] .13)| 1.04) .07 i 
Plumbers ......... ; | 8.52] :20| 1.60] 121] °88| 215 /1:20] 208) 64 
Machinists ........ -27 | 2.16 -17} 1.86] .13) 1.04] .13/) 1.04] Nodaia 
General laborers ..| +17 | 1.36) .10)| .80 08 | 64) .10) .80| .05 10 
j 1 j 





A comparison of the cost of production of certain articles in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Belgium. 








United States. | Great Britain. Belgium. 





All | an 








Articles, All 
Labor | other | Labor | other Labor | other 
cost. ex- cost. ex- | cost. | ex 
pense. | pense. | per 
sine lle i iS Ei S e e 
One yard cashmere cloth of 
cotton and low botany wool 
of equal weight and quality. 
(Weaving wage given as la- | 
NE ORE, encanedccestaninnen | $0. 064 | $0. 196 | | $0.013 | sedi ten wn an 
One yard cashmere cloth of | 
cotton and botany worsted 
of equal weight and quality. 
(Weaving wage given as la- 
WOR GUD a cveeswewcttecsssenenl . 064 -185| .015 ee ee Se 
1 yard all-wool sateen of botany | } 
wool of equal weight and 
quality. (Weaving wage 
given as nihen GUNN. dcnoga caoe 058 - 65 .014 .80 ee 
1,000 common red building | | 
EE tii isiiatinninisciipinteeribhmiianetl ; SAP & BAR bcccetabientened $0. 66 $0. 69 
1 dozen ivory-handled table | | 
knives, practically same size, 
American make best English 
—_ English make ordinary 
ee cae -94 7.18 5) Jy @le Sa 
1 ion knife blades used for | { 
———— is aielbaiheotieie aieentl | ,63 55 MT 6D Bivsciced. xo... 
eee giassspirit bottles, | | 
‘a capacity and weight....) 1.88 | 2.25 | 1.15 | LOL |. -eeee-|eeeeeeee 
1 ton (2,24 pounds) Hematite | 1 | 
ig is ener eeret 1.23 | 9.43 oe 7 RD Bidwcctindivcccase 
1 dozen plain ironstone-china | | 
plates, equal size, American 
make half ounce heavier ..... . ue M44 <i ) GR hice lewoenen 
1 dozen plain cups and saucers | | 
same size, style, and — ys) 5) -12 | .36 pieeretane oo: 
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parison of the wages of labor employed in woolen manufacture in 
the United States, England, France, and Italy. 





} Tet | 

| Italy. | France. |England. ee | 

Tce a een ' 

Katentieeaennnedeatesaeos dacs $4. 60 5. 40 $7. 30 $12. 50 | 
GO kn theca seddwickentinsees 3.00 >) 5. 00 7.00 } 
( D occcdtealandiede coddabiacsenn teas 2.30 00 | 3.90 6.00 | 
KOE ave cadie cea eitace Gh sctiae 2.30 3.00 6.00 | 

( OO Se etbiGdndnanddwenan cada 2. 30 3.00 6. 00 
OF nccicacdpakesesessanaseunnaces 7.00 | 12. 60 18.00 } 
\ OP ccuddeddededsececendesecbecs 5. 80 | 7.30 9.50 | 
DOD ocacddidscccceoceenstosucees 2. 30 | 3. 00 6.00 | 
seeeChbGsndbobecoccdcote seséuqe 3. 00 4.00 9.00 | 

NG PEGMIOEB oc cccccccccssnscesece 3. 50 6.00 7.00 





| had some difficulty in getting these figures, but they 
tic. 


are 


CONCLUSIONS. 
If these propositions be accepted as true, then it follows that 
tariff policy which would share our 90,000,000 population 
ket with foreign capital and foreign labor by the importa- 


tion of foreign commodities which we can grow, manufacture, 
and produce as well as foreigners, would (1) be admitting to 
our markets the products of those who protect their markets 
gainst us, (2) would lower the level of our own citizenship 


out raising the level of foreign citizenship, (3) would stimu 
foreign manufacturers while depressing our own, (4) 
\ d increase the employment of foreign labor while reducing 
» employment of our own, and (5) would increase the circu 
lation of American money abroad and reduce its circulation at 

home 
TWO THEORIES. 


In the framing of a tariff law, two theories are at work: One, 
the Republican theory of a tariff which shall ‘equal the differ 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to American industries: ” the 
other, the Democratic theory that protection is “ robbery” and 
that the tariff ought to be revised by a system of “ gradual re 
down to “a revenue basis.” 

rhat is, by a system of “ gradual reductions” it is proposed 
to 1 down the chimney, take off the roof, take out the 
lows, take down the walls, and, finally, remove the founda 
tions of our industrial edifice, so that no one will be disturbed 
while being turned out of doors. 

lor illustration, the Dingley law contains fourteen schedules 

il a free list, embracing 465 classes of commodities, and these 
in turn embrace thousands of articles grown, manufactured, pro- 
duced, bought, sold, and used by millions of people, and it is 
perfectly apparent that a system of “gradual reductions” 
would introduce a general condition of doubt and distrust 
which no manufacturer would dare to buy raw material ex 

ept in limited quantities to be manufactured in limited quanti- 
ties and sold in limited quantities upon a shifting market, 

The only system of “gradual reductions” the country ever 
had was Henry Clay’s “sliding scale,” which slid into the 


- 


panie of 1837. 


aa 99 
au 1Ons 


ike 


A REVENUE BASIS 


And. when we had reached a “tariff for revenue basis ’— 
when we had reached the bottom—what would we have? 

\ tariff for revenue only is a tariff on things the like of 
which we do not grow and produce. England collects more 
revenue per capita than we do, but she collects it on a tariff 
for revenue only basis. A tariff “for revenue only” is a tariff 
only for revenue, and a tariff for one thing “only” obviously 
can not be a tariff for two things. 


‘herefore there can be no such thing as a tariff for revenue | 


only, with incidental protection. 

But there can be such a thing as a tariff which shall “ equal 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries,” and that is what the Republican platform in the last 
campaign declared for. 

Recognizing that there can be no such thing as a tariff for 
revenue only, with incidental protection, some gentlemen on the 
other side have become more or less open advocates of protec- 


tion. 

In the language of the New York Sun: 

Alabama and Tennessee are becoming manufacturing States, and their 
prosperity depends largely upon their coal and iron industries. Their 
1eed protection is imperative. Georgia and the Carolinas are 
Ceve-oping enormous industries in cotton products, which also need 


otection. Louisiana would perish under a dispensation of free trade 
, ir and rice. Virginia has her tobacco, and it Each 

ints its own peculiar industry nourished by Congress, yet all join in 
dencuncing “the party of protection.” 


sO goes, 
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Other gentlemen recognizing that there can be no such 
thing as a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protection, 


have evolved a hybrid compromise between the demands of 
their constituents for protection, which they can not safely 
disregard, and their platform utterances which they can not 


repudiate and retain their identity as a party, and propose a 
tariff which would neither be high enough for protection nor 
low enough for free trade, to be reached by a sliding scale of 
disaster, compared with which the arid waste from ‘93 to ’97, 
strewn with the skulls and of defunct enter- 
prises, would be as a drought to a desert. 
That is, the duty which they would finally 
had reached the bottom of their 


bones business 
levy, when they 
would be con- 


‘sliding scale, 


| structed on the water-gauge plan, and would measure the flow 
| of 


importation and collect toll therefrom, and the swifter 
the flow the greater the revenue, down to approximate free 


trade. And the swifter the flow, the more American labor and 


| American industries would be submerged. 


However, these gentlemen have not ventured to incor- 
porate their various views in a bill. 
TRUSTS. 

But we are told in the Democratic platform of 1908 that pro 
tection protects trusts and that “articles entering into 
tition with trust-controlled products should be placed upon the 
free list.” 

Let us examine this. 

Trusts are corporations organized under the laws of various 
States—not under the laws of the United States—but 
are not peculiar to the United States. The further the nations 
of Europe have advanced commercially, the more their indus- 
tries have centralized, and a proposition to put articles the 
like of which are made by trusts upon the free simply 
means the opening of American markets to foreign trusts, which 
are protected in their own country against American trusts. 


to try 


compe 


trusts 


list 


Not only are foreign trusts protected, but foreign govern- 
ments sanction and uphold them upon the theory that with 
steam-driven machinery it is better to run steadily and keep 
men steadily employed than to run haltingly to supply a 


fluctuating demand, and that |! running steadily unit 
of production is made cheaper. 

Not only that, but these foreign corporate combinations have 
international trade combinations, by which they seek to regulate 


output and apportion trade among themselves. 


ry every 


Not only that but they sell cheaper abroad than at home. 

Not only that, but Germany owns 90 per cent of her rail- 
roads, and by 1957 France will own all of hers, and the 
government-owned railroads of Germany and France carry 
goods designed for export at lower rates than goods designed 


for home consumption, 
Not only that, but the sea is no longer a barrier, but a means 
of cheap and easy transportation. 
rwoO FACTORIES. 
We live in a tariff world and a world of corporate combina- 
tions, and a tariff bill has to be framed with reference to condi- 
tions as they are. 


Down té the beginning of the trust era the problem was 
simpler. 

Let me illustrate. One example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments: 

Assume for the purpose of illustration that the gentleman 
from Mississippi—if my friend will permit me—is a foreign 


manufacturer, and that I am an American manufacturer. 

I have no figures for other countries, but if he builds in Eng- 
land and wants to borrow money, he can borrow it cheaper 
there than I ean here; his machinery will cost him than 
mine, his power will cost him less than mine, his belting will cost 
him less than mine. 

We each begin to excavate for the foundations of our fac 
tories, and he pays his diggers the current wages of 80 cents 
a day if he builds his factory in England, 64 cents a day if he 
builds in Germany, and 40 cents a day if he builds in 
I pay mine $1.36 a day. We pay more than that in Michigan, 
but $1.36 is the average for the United States, 

Then we begin to lay the walls, and he pa 
$1.68 a day if he builds in England, $1.04 if he Ger 
many, and 64 cents if he builds in Belgium. I pay $4.40 a day. 

He pays stone masons $1.68 a day if he builds in England, 
$1.04 if he builds in Germany, and 64 cents a day if he builds in 
Belgium, and I pay $3.68 a day. 

He pays hod carriers $1.04 a day if he builds in England, 
64 cents if he builds in Germany, and 40 cents a day in Belgium, 
and I pay $2.32 a day. 

He pays carpenters $1.60 a day if he builds in England, $1.04 
if he builds in Germany, and 56 cents a day in Belgium, and 
'I pay $2.88, 


less 


selgium; 


brick 


builds 


VS 


masons 
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He pays painters $1.44 a day if he builds in England, 96 cents 
a day in Germany, and 56 cents a day in Belgium, and I pay 
$2.80 a day here. 

He pays plumbers $1.60 a day if he builds in England, 88 
cents a day in Germany, and 64 cents a day in Belgium, while 
I pay $3.52 a day here. 

We proceed to set the machinery, and he pays skilled machin- 
ists $1.36 a day if he builds in England, $1.04 if he builds in Ger- 
many, and 64 cents a day in Belgium, while I pay $2.16 a day here. 

It is obvious that in the labor employed in construction alone 
my factory has cost more than the foreign factory. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Has the gentleman any ex- 
planation to offer why England, a free-trade country, in com- 
parison with those other countries, pays the highest wages? 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is a question that is very frequently 
asked . 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And never answered. 

Mr. HAMILTON (continuing). And I do not know that I 
have ever heard a perfectly satisfactory answer to it. Of 
course, the gentleman will scarcely argue that the free-trade 
conditions in England are responsible for the better wages in 
England than in Germany and in Belgium. Possibly the matter 
of supply and demand of food necessities may have something 
to do with it. Of course, you might as well try to supply the 
city of Washington from a market garden as for England to 
try to live upon the products of her own soil. However, I 
have not investigated this element in the problem, and I can 
not give the gentleman an answer which would be satisfactory 
to him or to myself. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gentle. 
man to address himself to this point of his very imteresting ar- 
gument: ‘The gentleman shows the high rate of wages paid in 
America to the various artisans, as compared with the much 
lower rate paid to artisans of the same kind working in the 
other countries of the world. Now, is there anything to pre- 
vent these artisans from coming to the ports of our country 
and competing in this country with these highly paid artisans of 
this country? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iam coming to a discussion of that condi- 
tion. I am endeavoring to discuss this subject in a perfectly 
fair way. Of course, there is the contract-labor law, and there 
is the restriction of the importation of coolie labor, but in the 
South—and possibly the gentleman can give me some informa- 
tion, because I am not quite certain about this—in North and 
South Carolina and Louisiana, have not the state authorities 
within the last two or three years made an arrangement for 
men to go abroad and get laboring men to be imported for work 
in those States? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman puts that in 
the shape of a question, I would be obliged to reply that I do not 
know. : 

Mr. HAMILTON. You know it was discussed on the floor of 
the House, and the Attorney-General rendered a decision in rela- 
tion to it. - 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not recall anything about 
it, but I am satisfied the gentleman would not make that state- 
ment unless he knew it was true. The American manufacturer 
has done his best to evade the obligations put upon him by 
this House when it passed the last high-tariff bill by going to 
the cheapest sections of this country and abroad in order to 
obtain cheap labor to compete with the high-paid mechanics 
that you have been talking about. I will admit that. 

Mr. HAMILTON. So far as the purpose of the argument I 
am making is concerned, we ought to try to get away from our 
prejudices. This is a great question. We ought to discuss it 
fairly. It is not a matter to be settled by prejudice. Human 
nature is selfish, human nature is acquisitive; and it is never 
less acquisitive when it is organized into corporations, and cor- 
porations are never less acquisitive when organized into cor- 
porate combinations. 

I suppose the gentleman himself, if he were a stockholder in 
a corporation, might be willing to get his labor as cheaply as 
he could, and therefore it becomes necessary to impose some 
legal restriction for the maintenance of the democracy of op- 
portunity here. And before I get through I want to show that 
the enforcement of a protective tariff has its ethical aspect. 
We have a civilization here on American soil which makes the 
average citizen, the average man, the best all-round man on 
earth, I believe. 

Now, this is an industrial cooperative association in a broad 
way. Obviously we can not pull the rest of the world up to 
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our standard, because the rest of the world is too big; but \ 
can levy duties which shall prevent the pauper-made or che: 

made goods of foreign nations coming in here and compet 

with our better paid American labor. If we should put 

conditions here down to the foreign level, of course that w: 

affect injuriously American citizenship. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Now, I want to proceed, and mayly 
little further on I will yield to the gentleman. 

Now, let us get back to our two factories. We go on, and 
friend CANDLER, who is personating the foreign manufactu: 
turns out a case of goods, let us suppose, of cashmere cloth. [ 
had a good deal of trouble to get commodities that could 
compared accurately as to foreign-labor cost and America 
labor cost. Suppose we are making cashmere cloth. He t 
out a case of, say, 100 yards, and his weaving wage, as I hi: 
ascertained, would amount to $1.30, and I turn out a case with 
a weaving wage of $6.40. 

In his factory all other expenses incident to the production 
of this case of goods amount to $14.80 and in my factory to 
$19.60. 

Therefore he can lay his case of goods down at my factor 
door for $15.60, plus cost of transportation, while my case of 
goods costs me $26. 

In the absence of protection, there is but one thing for me to 
do, and that is to call out my men and explain to them | 
we must either shut up shop or that they must work for the 
wages paid abroad. 


a 


l 


REVENUE AND PROTECTION. 

Just here the tariff interposes and says to you; Mr. Candler, 
as a foreign manufacturer you pay no taxes here, you support 
no institutions, you build no schools, churches, benevolen 
charitable institutions or homes for the unfortunate, you con- 
tribute nothing for public improvements or for police protection, 
therefore we require you to pay a sum for the privilege of trad- 
ing in our market which shall “ equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad.” 

And this money that you pay shall be used to pay the expenses 
of running our government, of supporting our army and navy, 
of paying pensions to soldiers and to the widows and orphans 
of soldiers, of maintaining rivers and harbors, of digging and 
maintaining inland waterways, of digging and maintaining the 
Panama Canal, of the purchase and preservation of forest re- 
serves, of the carrying on of war, of the restoration of order in 
Cuba, of the reorganization of Port Rico, and of the establish- 
ment of a stable government in the Philippine Islands. 

But you say in that case the price is increased to the con- 
sumer by the amount of the duty exacted. 

Down to the beginning of the trust era, which is the culmina- 
tion of tendencies which commenced long ago, the answer to 
this was that others seeing the success of my factory built 
other factories until my factory was multiplied by thous 
and tens of thousands scattered throughout the country, and 
that these factories, by inventions and improvements and by 
competition among themselves, reduced prices to consumers it 
many instances, even below the duty exacted. 

PRICES, WAGES, BUSINESS. 

But suppose prices are not reduced below the duty exacted; 
suppose prices are not even reduced to the level of foreicn 
prices; suppose even that prices are higher than foreign prices; 
what then? Let us examine this. 

Even though prices may not be reduced to the level of foreign 
prices, the more industries there are the more men there are em- 
ployed and the more their purchasing power is increased, anc :\s 
I have said before on this floor, the more men there are « 
ployed the bigger the town, and the bigger the town the better 
the market for the farmer, and the better the market for tl 
farmer the more valuable the farm. 

The more industries there are, the more capital there is e! 
ployed and the more railroads, steamboats, and factories there 
are built, and the more mines there are dug and the more farms 
there are improved. 

We have now 235,000 miles of railroad, the making of which 
required labor and capital, over which 47,000 locomotives, thc 
making of which required labor and capital, are hauling two 
million cars, the making of which required labor and capital, 
loaded with the products of ninety million people, the value of 
whose products is increased or diminished accordingly as m« 
are employed or unemployed or partly employed. 

The Detroit River floats more tons of freight than enter 
and clear at the ports of London, Liverpool, and New Yo! 
combined, and 95 per cent of the ships carrying this freigh' 
are American ships manned by American men, built by Ameri 
ean eapital and American labor out of American material cul, 
forged, shaped, and dug from American soil, 
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In everything that tends to human health and comfort the 
humblest artisan of to-day commands what the wealth of kings 


ld not command a few years ago. 
The more industries there are the more money there is kept 


use and circulation. 

The nimble dollar in use and circulation used to be illustrated | 

the old-fashioned circus by ten men coming out in the ring 

standing in a circle, and one of them said to his neighbor: 
‘Bill, I owe you a dollar, but I haven't the money to pay you.” 
And another man stepped up and said to the first man: “ Here, 
John, I owe you a dollar and here is the money to pay you.” 
\ upon John paid Bill and Bill paid the next man, and 
1 round the circle until that dollar had paid ten debts 
sion and returned to the man who originally held it. 


AMZURICAN MONEY ABROAD TO PAY FOR WHAT WE CAN MA 
Your chief argument now is that a low tariff makes lowe 


\ few years ago you gentlemen advocated the free and un 
ted coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
hief reason you gave then, aside from the opportunity it 

1 give to pay just debts contracted at 100 cents on the do! 








1 50-cent dollars, was that more money makes hi rp ; 
t of course is true provided the money circulates. t is 
( money that “ goes into the market of commodities, and i 
there exchanged against gocds” that aff pri 
But how do you propose to get money : 1d k ‘cp it in circu! | 
1 ? If you receive money, you must give something 
( nge. 


Do you expect to keep money in use and circulation here by 
paying it out to foreign manufacturers and foreign laborers for 
making commodities which our people can make as well as they? 

e have more gold in our federal treasury now than ever | 
before and more money deposited by labor in savings banks 
than ever before. 

t could that money be earned and deposited here if we wert 
sending money abroad to pay foreign manufacturers and foreig! 
laborers for making what we can make as w 

Gentlemen say they are in favor of Am« 
everybody. Patriotism is not the exclusive asset of any party. 

But do you expect to build American homes by sending 
can money abroad to pay foreign manufacturers and foreign 
laborers for making what we can make as well as they? 

Gentlemen tell us things would be cheaper. They might be | 
for a time till foreign manufacturers, having possession of our | 
I kets, raised their prices; but men out of work spend no 

ney at the store and the bun in the grocery window is never 
more remote than when you have not got the money with which 
to buy it. 

Che history of low is a history of hard times. U 
George Washington, tariff bill was passed. It was 
crensed by twelve separate enactments down to the war of 1812 
V n it was doubled. 

i'rom 1816 to 1824 there was depression of tari 
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of trade and hard times, relieved by the tariff 1824, w i 
was raised by the tariff of 182s. 
Clay’s “sliding scale” slid into the panie of 1837, but condi- 


tions were relieved by the tariff of 1842. 
he Walker tariff was low, but its logical effects were post 
poned by war with Mexico putting large sums in circulation 


i 
faniine in Ireland calling for large shipments, the finding of gold | 


in California, the Crimean war, revolution in Europe, and by 
reflex action prosperity here, until at last prosperity from acci 
dent ceased and we fell into the panic of 1857. 

REMOVAL OF DUTIES AS A REMEDY FOR Thi rs. 

But with the era of trusts, a new factor enters into the 
problem, and let us suppose that my factory has been merged 
into a trust; that is, I have transferred my factory to a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, or 
West Virgina, and have taken stock in the new corporation in 
consideration of the conveyance, and several other owners of 
factories engaged in the same kind of manufacturing have done 
the same thing. 

In the language of the report of the census of manufactures 
for 1905, “‘ one of the most effective methods of forming a large 
manufacturing enterprise is to consolidate existing independent 
establishments.” 

But meanwhile my friend, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
has been merged into a foreign trust, and the old warfare for the 
markets of the world has simply been transformed from a war 
fare among individuals into a warfare among great corporate 


combinations at home and abroad for the markets of the world. 


Now, gentlemen on the other side propose to destroy trusts by 
removing the duty from the articles the like of which are made 
by trusts. Let us examine this. 


Some eight years ago, at the height of the trust transit 
period, it was estimated that oniy 12.8 per « of the ma 
factured output of the United States was made by trusts 
that therefore 87.2 per cent of the manufactured output 
United States was made by competing ind ndustr 

rhe accuracy of that estima ] never been a 
supposing only 50 per cent of tl nufactures tput 
United States is made by ny . lepe t industr 
w! ould be the ct of the Democratic pr 1 to ren 

( onl art es | Ke \ ‘ d 
I 

it not perfectly a ! t f tl y 1 
rect at Ss first { ve ‘ 
; l cd industry to \ 

And Vv yo ] { eT { WoO ;y l ‘ 

Is rfectly parent t u W d V reat 

te n ding the f l alone dd iting t 

l nsumers d to lab 
\ 1 J 1 had done tha W t wo li th » | to | \ 
f 1 domestic corporatio from orga! inter! 
ions just as they are doing nov Euro] 
l ou had done that what rel i would labor 
re dy would pre cers and consumers have, ag 5 
bitrary prices fixed by internat il trade combina 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gent 1 yield? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I will, but I rea » be 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will not detain the gentle1 i 
noment. I have enjoyed the } SK y of ent 
Michig but he is criticising the Demo { . 

M HAMILTON No I am I \ ¢ tha \ 
rel y would operate directly contra ressed pur] 

M COX of Indiana Will t te Is W 
r l ‘ offers for the trol ¢ e tr 

Mr. HAMILTON L am not pe put to the 
sity « ginating remedies for trust I Re in 

T ) ) | r ; dut } rit ? 
tions as they ; and as a party wi » about 
business re ting « inations by lay t 
i he ily way to accomplish i We regulating 
porat 3, in the k of the lav with a 
interest like the great carrying cor ng inter 
business, but the regulation of private « 3s rests 
. different rule, and it would take too ] to « iss il 

THE CASE OF CERTAIN ¢ I 

We are engaged in passing a tariff bill for y m 
people. Of these 90,000,000 peo } Og , O00 
ziged in so-called gainful occupat 0,000.0 1 agr t 
7,000,000 in manufacturing and me in ! uits, 5,000 
in trade and transportation, and 7,000,000 ! ssional 

! { ervice, and any law which would d inate 

rFAINST al \ one of thes iu I a Vi l 
universal execration. 

rl locking and terd let ! of our W 
population are illustrated by the ca iin coll 
fessol! lischarged during the hard times fr 1893 to 1 
cause of the falling off of the in » fr rt 
bonds held by the lleges employing t rf rs 

To trace the line of causation b: t cloist l 
fess f some dead language or po é 

lor various reasons, now knoy { 
from 1893 to 1897 times were hard zt 
Gompers, 8,000,000 men were out of \ 

Therefore, 1 1 out of work bought 1 t the 
and the stores bought less and 3 { . 
factories paid out less and less in wages 1 the far 
less and less to everybody. 

Then railroads, having less and | vl 
merchant and for everybody, began to one 
they cut down wages, laid off labor, and laid « tra 

They failed to pay their fixed charges and « ting « 
and finally the railroads, being in the ] fs ( 
being unable to pay the interest on tl eld | 
lege employing the professors, the « "N ol 1 to 
charge the professors who 
Taught the free trade 
That shut up the sho; 

{ That shut down the : 
That shut off the tr 

That ruined the Is 

That stopped 1 ‘ 

| That paid the prof the 
| This is the industrial ho that | 

, ; 
| This Government does not belong to fi ( It 
to all of us, and we are engaged in passing a tariff bill, 
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some of us, but for all of us—buyers and sellers, producers 
and consumers—engaged in many occupations, and inasmuch as 
every man is a producer as well as a consumer, a buyer as well 
as a seller; and inasmuch as every man as a buyer wants to 
buy low, and as a seller wants to sell high, he illustrates in 
himself the impossibility of putting prices up for the benefit 
of sellers or putting prices down for the benefit of buyers. 

We are engaged in passing a protective tariff law. What are 
we to protect and why? 

First, we are protecting a civilization here, which, under the 
form of democratic self-government, is seeking to preserve the 
right of men to exercise their faculties in lawful occupations, 
jointly or severally; and to preserve the opportunity of all by 
restraining the monopoly of opportunity by a few. 

Second, as a part of this preservation of this democracy of 
opportunity, we propose to maintain a wage scale among, Ameri- 
can Inboring men which shall enable them to maintain their own 
self-respect. 

Third, to do this, it is necessary for us to hold the wage 
level of our people above the wage level of other nations by a 
protective tariff which shall “equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad.” 

If the products of the labor of poorly paid foreign workmen 
were admitted to our markets duty free to compete with the 
products of our better paid workmen, one of two things would 
happen: Either American labor would have to go down to the 
industrial and social level of foreign labor, or else we would 
have to raise the industrial and social level of the rest of the 
world, which is impossible. 

The nearest approach we can make to the raising of the level 
of foreign workmen is by admitting some of them here subject 
to reasonable restrictions and merging them into our own 
population. 

in the exercise of these reasonable restrictions, no doubt the 
exclusion of cooly labor makes it harder to get “help” on the 
Pacific slope. 

No doubt the contract-labor law makes it more difficult for 
employers to dictate terms to labor. 

But of cooly labor may be imported from across the Pacific 
and the lower forms of European labor from across the Atlantic 
for the purpose of allowing them to underbid American labor, 
then obviously we do not raise the level of foreign labor even on 
our own soil, but we lower the level of our own labor. 

As a nation we are engaged not only in building factories 
and raising crops, but in raising men. 

In this way the tariff question becomes an ethical question. 

In the maintenance of this protected cooperative union of 
American labor and American industries, we have no right to 
exclude any territory appurtenant to the United States nor to 
discriminate for or against any race, section, or class under our 
flag. 

Protection is for the protection of the American people—not 
of any particular interest. 

Protection is for the protection of our American industrial 
democracy—not of any industrial oligarchy. 

It is inadequate if it forces any industry to reduce American 
wages to the level of foreign wages. 

It is indefensible if it is so levied as to legislate wealth into 
the hands of any special interests. 

In this way protection becomes a question of patriotism. 

Mr. PRAY. Mr. Chairman, my remarks to-day will relate 
chiefly to wool and hides and their status under the Payne tariff 
bill, which is now under consideration. 

in the discussion of this measure we have heard a great deal 
about free raw material and the finished product, respectively. 
It should not be forgotten that what is one man’s raw material 
is the finished product for another. Wool is the sheep raiser’s 
finished product and hides the cattleman’s. Under the equita- 
ble Republican policy both are entitled to protection. They are 
the assets, or a considerable part of the assets, of the sheep 
farmer and the cattleman. To deprive these of the protection 
now given them, or by refusing to give them what they are en- 
titled to, is to depreciate their market value and cut down the 
wages of men employed in producing them. This is so self- 
evident a proposition that it calls for no protracted argument. 

In the State of Montana, which I have the honor to represent 
on this floor, sheep raising is one of the chief industries. Next 
to mining, it is the greatest wealth producer of the State. Ac- 
cording to the figures given in the Agricultural Yearbook for 
1907, there were then in Montana 4,600,000 sheep, and the prod- 
uct for 1906 was 30,820,000 pounds of washed and unwashed 
wool and 11,403,400 of scoured. This represents 12 and 11.3 
per cent, respectively, of the country’s total output. The capi- 
tnl invested in the industry was estimated last year at $60,000,- 
000, The sheep farming business of the United States ranks 
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fourth among the countries of the world. Se great an interest 
has an irresistible claim to consideration, and any legislation 
affecting it ought to receive the most painstaking care, The 
farmers of the United States, whether they grow wheat or cot- 
ton, oranges or grapes, whether they raise cattle or sheep, haye 
as much right as the manufacturers to demand fair treatment 
in the framing of a tariff. 

The underlying principle in our policy of protection is the 
equalization of the cost of production by means of imposts upon 
articles produced by labor cheaper than our own, and thereby 
causing unfair competition. The protective tariff serves the 
double purpose of building up new industries and guarding those 
that stand in danger from the influx of cheaper foreign products. 
On those essentials is based the claim of the wool industry of 
Montana—and, for that matter, of the whole country—to the 
proper protection in the tariff. 

Montana’s woolgrowing industry represents to-day the result 
of many years of untiring, often unprofitable work; of close 
attention to detail; of obstacles patiently removed; of difficul- 
ties overcome by sternest effort. In its inception it was much 
as it was in the days of old—migratory, unstable, governed by 
chance. Gradually it has become an industry based upon in- 
telligent, liberal investment, and carried on in conformity with 
those business principles that apply to every properly conducted 
commercial enterprise. Among the factors entering into the 
profit and loss calculations none is so inexorable as the climatic 
conditions under which sheep farming in Montana is earried 
on. The necessity of providing shelter and food for the flocks 
during severely inclement weather adds enormously to the pri- 
mary cost. As an instance, I call attention to the fact that ir 
the year ending March, 1907, with its unusually severe winter, 
no less than 727,000 sheep died from disease, cold, and other 
unavoidable causes. In the same period the loss from the like 
ills.all through the United States averaged 6 per cent of all the 
flocks. I shall show further on that in this and in other im- 
portant particulars the sheep-farming industry in this country 
labors under disadvantages which can only be compensated for 
through the protection afforded by proper import duties. Before 
I reach that point, however, I want to show by carefully com- 
piled statistics a picture of the expenses and earnings of the 
sheep industry of Montana for the years 1907 and 1908. 
Summary of the wool and mutton production and of the erpenses and 


earnings of thé sheep industry of Montana for the years 1907 and 
1908. 


Number of sheep 5, 000, 000 
NG ancora ccesecnttitint ns ed cn endian bien ide ditagi $60, 000, 000 
EARNINGS—1907. 

[OH 66° 2D CUR. ncttbcmeie cement nde ated $8, 000, 000 
Lambs and mutton, average $0.917 per head (average 

yearly outgrowth on the original number of sheep) __- 


585, 000 


DSS 
Total 2, 585, 000 


Operating sass iehieceiiiaitnene se antihesiitiasiagitaiteatamiltatiin, aioaediaiead $7, 000, 000 
Bixed charges, at 7 per cent.................. 4, 200, 000 
———— I11, 200,000 
GR WOGREG, TGS  <eitcteeeieeeeentiiede 1, 385, 000 
Being a profit on the investment of 0.023 per cent for the year. 
EARNINGS—1908. 


Weel, .at 36 @GUGGs...cnasascsttiGaenn bestimmt $6, 250, 000 
SARE GRE DR cn cnqancsassdetesenmmetenioneben 4, 585, 000 
CD hive circa eet di sire spicata ies elaine allah 10, 835, 000 
EXPENSES, 
I iti ics ci carniniis eheiihinganiia alent eile $7, 000, 000 
CE NG on enciicnecinedighdanatiphinihiationcemeabiile 4, 200, 000 
—————._ 11, 200, 000 
SE SOUP Fe iciact cacti hat naa a a 865, 000 


Being a loss on the investment of 0.006 per cent for the year. 
Summary of two years—1907 and 1908, 
EARNINGS. 
NIAID i, icin: ae han cee deempieais ab eideineplletache ttadeieata tide ilaeteat alias ind iiiadaniia te Ane $14, 250, 000 
See CO ntsc rtetitncdictes elintlaanstiiiontiiaeiae a 9, 170, 000 


I a iniicsletiteis Nn ced epic carel g al hs Nac 23, 420, 000 
EXPENSES. 
TI a iescitcenmntnncentnpiiahnggatailiatsinnidisinbeanaits $14, 000, 000 
Pe Cain tenticincnts ects emg aniinniinnilins 


8, 400, 000 
————— 22, 400, 000 


Net profit for two years 1, 020, 000 

Being a profit on the investment of 0.0085 per cent per annum for 
the two years, or a profit of 0.102 cent per head per annum. 

Right here it is proper to speak of the wages earned by the 
employees on a sheep ranch in Montana. Whether for skilled 
or for unskilled labor, they are higher than anywhere else in 
the world. The shearers, during a period of six weeks in early 
summer, are paid 9 cents a head, averaging $9 a day. ‘The 
aggregate pay of these shearers in Montana amounts to ap- 
proximately $450,000. Herders get $40 a month and board; 
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h help, $35 a month and board; cooks, § 
|. In all this, lodging, of course, is included. 
* there is any other industry that can make a better show- 
n behalf of its employees. 
w, Mr. Chairman, I propose to submit a comparative state- 
showing why the sheep growers in the United States, and 
ally in Montana and the adjacent States, are at a disad- 
ce when brought in competition with the sheep growers 
her countries prominent in this industry and why they 
the protection in the tariff for whieh I am contending. I 
already told you of the wages, and so forth, we are pay- 
To this I will add, without going into detailed enumeration 
that the total cost of running one sheep in Montana 
welve months is $1.8170. In foreign wool-producing coun- 
the account stands thus, facts and figures having been 

ed from statistical sources: 
AUSTRALIA ZEALAND. 

Climatie conditions, aside from drought periods, are conducive 
ith woo! production and a heavy percentage of lambs. No 
V er feed required. 


$50 a month and 


iv 
Lem, 


~ 


AND NEW 


\ ; of herders average per month, about__......________ $17. 00 
( f shearing, per head, about lai ihe titties . 05 
| cost of running sheep, per head, per year, about__._.____ . 36 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Climatie conditions are mild and a continuous growth pre- 
vails the entire year. No winter feed required. 
I rs’ wages per month, about ela setuuabinaieiiinsianaugie $15. 00 
( (See nid salle . 04 


| cost of running sheep, 


iit aces . 39 
e mild elimate produces prolific growth of wool and insures 
] y increases to flock in lambs. 
CAPE COLONY. 


Climatic conditions are much the same as in the Argentine 
Republic; land values are high; growth of grass not so prolific; 


nter feed required ; wages about the same; 
( ind increases the cost of maintenance per 
to 56 cents. 


increased value 
head per year 


UNITED 

\ctual cost of running sheep per head per year, $1.40. 
does not inelude the cost of providing winter feed at an 
{ il expense of from $1 to $1.50 per head, according to locality. 

rhis exhibit proves that on account of natural conditions, if 

ther, the woolgrowers of the United States are entitle 
tection which will place them at least on a level with the 
\ crowers of countries more favored by nature. 

[t is unfortunate that neither in the publications of the De 
partment of Agriculture nor in those of the Census Bureau can 
any statistics be found showing the amount of capital invested 
in the woolgrowing industry of this country. The figures I give 
on this head are estimated. An approximate idea of the magni- 
tude of the industry can be obtained from the following figures 
taken from the Agricultural Yearbook : 


STATES. 








Number and farm value of sheep, 1900—1908. 
Z = ; | 
| Number. Value. 
} 
— eee ane = 
selaseaieclichuieic lariat eit aa aa i | 41,883,065 $122 665, 913 
sain le i 9. +718 178 7 
ee a ee f my. ( 1 ] 1 (yl 
a ae a al Ee 68 964.876 168,315, 
wensigteihtidiatisintigiteiiteibibisineincienmpnmeninemniimamii 51,630,144 133 580,099 
wichita sc an oe $5,170, 423 7 331.850 
Ti cciinsscicelien eel a aia 50 631.619 179,056, 144 
I icrninsidihe diet a Ne ae ba a | 53,240, 282 M 
SOUL... ccciteasinabaiabinedtaiietaasnsibeatabadiilctinhdigimadiecdagnindienmeiniin | §4,631,000 211,736,000 


Of the total for 1908 there stands to Montana’s eredit the 
exhibit of 5,524,000 sheep at $3.90 per head, giving a farm value 
of $21,544,000, a fraction over 10 per cent of the total for the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the effect of the tariff on the wool 
industry it is only necessary to refer to the facts, and in this 
case the figures supply them. The tariff act of 1883 resulted 
in a decrease, for the five years 1885 to 1SS89, in the production 
of wool in the United States of 17 per cent, and in the number 
of sheep of 16 per cent. The courts held that under that 


ee ae 


sume 


act broken tops could be admitted as waste. When it is re- 
membered that broken tops are really first-class woo! in a 


stage just preceding that which makes it fit for the spinner, it 
will be seen how that decision of the courts was calculated to 
and did exert a baneful influence upon the domestic industry 
by bringing in at a lower rate of duty material which but for 
that law should and would have paid a higher rate. Without 


giving the figures in detail, suffice it to say that from 1,316,083 
pounds, valued at $564,694 in 1884, the importations increased 
to 8,662,209 peunds, valued at $3,447,201 in 1889. 


In 1890 the 
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McKinley tariff was raised to 1i and 12 cents, 
with a resulting increase in the home production of 
pounds, or 12 per cent, in the five years from 1890 to 180, and 
an increase in the number of sheep in the four ye ISO 


i 


rest t 


o> ( HO.000 


irs from 


to 1894 of 180,690,000, an average of over 45,000,000 a . 
Now, for another picture. The Wilson tariff of 1894 placed 
wool on the free list. The logical result was that importation 
increased enormously and the domestic industry suffered a 
cordingly. In the three years of the operation of the Wilson 
tariff the production of woo! decreased 50,000,000 pounds, and 


the number of sheep 117,410,000, an average of over 
a year. 









During those years the importa of st s wool 
amounted to 448,119,000 pounds; of s« 1 ss we to 59,- 
371,000 pounds, and of third-class w 0 344,045,000 pm ds, a 
total of 851,535,000 pounds, an average of 28 { 0} Is a 
year. The Dingley tariff changed we had 

| 37,656,960 sheep, the farm value of 1.133; in 








1908, 54,631,000 sheep, with a 
1897 the imports of raw woo 
they fell to 152,795,202 pounds, a 


farm 
] were 350,852 


1SOO9 


nd in 


ids; in 


pour 


they 


were only 76 


736,209 pounds. From that year to the present the imports ! 
fluctuated, the lowest figure being in 1901, 103,583,505 pouns 
the highest in 1905, 249,135,746 pounds. Last year the ’ 


o- 


were 217,524,437 pounds. 

All this shows, beyond the h 
with proper protection the wool 
paratively prosperous; without ion F 
How important an industry it is; how, whether it flourish: 


ard of denial by anybody, t 


industry of the country is « 
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does not flourish, it affects every an, W l V 
people realize. The great Ways and M Ss ¢ x 
House deserves unqualified commenda f Le 
patience, the painstaking intelligence wi I plied 
itself to the inexpressively burdens li@ many 
complex problems in the « struct f a t I t 
of its labors which we I! be ‘ } >] ts 
our appreciative considerat 1 No ta S framed, 
Mr. Chairman, that g t 1 to eve affected 
I it. I ve { y I eve Vv be Sur the unex 
pected would ve hay imittee had brought forth 
! » pert n to | manded t 
prova ‘ I Of I mean « body Repub! 
for on this side ev« ed th tt would 
be satist r Ih friends in this re da HH 
ing 1 this much, I idress myself to the wool s lule, to 
po it in what it falls short of g r that easure { | 
f nm which, in opinion, the woolgrowers of tl ‘ y 
have a right t im 

It my } ose to invite specjally the ention of this 
House to paragraph 36S of the bill, which } sa duty of 25 
cents per pound on top waste and roving waste, and 20 « 

er pound on slubbing wast ring waste, and gat d wast 
‘hat is a reduction of 16% and 354 per cent, res] fr 
the rate in the present tariff, which is 30 cents | pound on 
all these products. The reduction in the rate w I 
possible to bring into the country broken tops, or “slubbing 
waste,” as it is called in the bill, skillfully mixed \ 


class wool and, by dextrous handling, have : of it y t 

lower rate of duty, greatly to the disadvantage of the home i 
dustry. The reduction noted makes distinctly for the loss of 
the domestic woolgrower. It must be quite pl: 
easual observer, that by this reduction great injustice might | 


he best, a 


done to the woolgrower, who, at 1 Ss 
very much handicapped by natural « l s in his ‘ 
tion with foreign wool producers. 


As to wool mentioned in paragraphs 364 and 365 of this I 
(356 and 357 of the present law), it should be said that 
believed in well-informed quarters that the 1 ler in \ l 
the “skirting” proviso of the former section has b al l 
into effect has been decidedly prejudicial to the interests of 
woolgrowers. Mr. W. K. Harber, an authority on w 
duction and the tariff and one of the leading woolgrowe1 
Montana, thus explains the effect of that pr 








An importation of 100 pounds of Australian skirted 
50 per cent, will pay $11 duty—that i 11 cents per id ! 
class wool. It yields 50 pounds clean \y l. upon 1 1 t 1 
averages 22 cents per pound, in ad of 335 , i 
paragraph 362 (354 of the Dingley law), wh 
scoured wool three times that laid on unwashed lo 0 i 
seoured wool would require 155 pounds of Montar ed w 
shrinking 63 per t hich is iced \ 
other words, 155 p Montana w ‘ S11 
about 8 cents per pound. 

If the present rate of duty were maintained and t skirt 
ing” clause eliminated, it would be s ¢ - a fair deal 


| for the American wool. producer. 
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As regards wool of the third class, which enters largely into 
the carpet manufacture and which forms by far the largest 
part of our importations of the staple, I state upon competent 
authority that the dual classification in the present law, and in 
the pending bill as well, as to this grade allows a great deal 
of wool to be brought into the country, to be used in the manu- 
facture of clothing, by the payment of only 4 cents per pound 
duty. Here the manufacturer is the beneficiary. If the 
straight rate of 7 cents per pound were adopted the manufac- 
turer would be compelled to buy a better grade of wool, and 
the American woolgrower would have better protection for his 
product. 

Very imperfectly, not at all in proportion to the importance 
of the interests involved, I have attempted to explain the in- 
equalities of the wool schedule. I should have been glad, Mr. 
Chairman, if an opportunity could have been had to offer some 
amendment to the same, for I feel sensibly that the woolgrowers 
of my State have not all the protection they ought to have. I 
would amend the wool schedule by restoring the duty in para- 
graph 368 to 30 cents, as it is in the present tariff. 

In approaching the subject of hides, I plant myself squarely 
upon the broad platform of protection to domestic products. 
I am decidedly in favor of retaining the duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on hides and of giving protection to that extent to 
the cattle raisers of the Western and Southwestern States and 
the farmers of the United States. I can see no good reason 
for placing hides on the free list. 

The only ones to be benefited by it are the tanners and the 
manufacturers of shoes, harness, and other light leather goods. 
Band and shoe leather has a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem; 
boots and shoes and leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 
15 per cent; harness, saddles, and saddlery, 35 per cent; manu- 
factures of leather, or of which leather is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not otherwise specially provided for, 30 
per cent; articles or manufactures of rawhide, or of which 
rawhide is the component material of chief value, not other- 
wise specially provided for, 50 per cent. This is pretty liberal 
protection all along the line, I take it. Far be it from me to 
raise objection to any of these rates, but in view of them I fail 
to see the justice of the contention that hides ought to go on 
the free list instead of retaining the protection they now enjoy. 

As showing the money invested in cattle I will only cite 
from the Yearbook of 1907 that the farm value of milch cows 
and other cattle, on January 1, 1908, aggregated the sum of 
$1,495,995,000, For Montana alone the (figures were 
$20,064,000. I have been unable to find any official statistics as 
to the production of hides in the United States later than those 
given in the last census repurt. There the product for 1900 is 
given as 12,738,000. It can be taken for granted, of course, 
that in the decade since then the number has greatly increased. 
Right here I want to add the significant statement that in 1897 
the average price of green salted hides per pound was 9.96 
cents, and, in 1898, 11.56, the increase being exactly the 15 per 
cent ad valorem put on hides by the Dingley tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, in the platform of 1860 the Republican party 
made its initial declaration in favor of a protective tariff policy 
in these words: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial in- 
terests of the whole country; and we commend that policy of national 
exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture 
remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate re- 
ward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial 
prosperity and independence. 

That, sir, was the keynote for the economic policy of the 
United States, which for the last half century, with the inter- 
mission of the brief period of three years when the Wilson 
tariff cast its blight over the land, has been the country’s glory; 
which has brought prosperity unparalleled in the history of the 
world; prosperity which is the envy of all nations; prosperity 
to the maintenance of which the Republican party is pledged. 
Those pledges have been quadrennially reiterated, and to this 
day the party has lived up to them. In the platform of 1908— 
the Republican party declares unequivocally for a revision of the tariff 
by a special session of the Congress immediately following the inaugu- 
ration of the next President 

The fulfillment of the pledge is seen in this extraordinary 
session. And when this bill shall have been enacted into law, I 
believe you will find the party is also true to its traditional 
policy 
not only to preserve without excessive duties the security against for- 
eign competition, to which American manufacturers, farmers, and pro- 
ducers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage-workers of this country. 


[Loud applause. ] 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, after the long discussion, | 
shall only trespass briefly on the time of the House. 

In considering this bill the following equally important oj). 
jects must be constantly kept in view, namely: 

Revenue for carrying on the Government; proper protection 
for the manufacturing industries; adequately remunerative e))- 
ployment for operatives; and fair treatment for the great army 
of consumers. 

To enable the Government to collect the revenues estimated 
under this or any tariff act, the country must be prospero 
and for this condition to exist our factories must be constantly 
operated so that our people may be fully employed, and thus 
become possessed of purchasing power. 

Never, since the foundation of our Government, does history 
record that any of the above-mentioned coordinate factors 
prospered but that all prospered. Never at any time has one 
of them been depressed but that all have been depressed, an 
the tariff law enacted at this special session of Congress wi! 
determine the immediate business future of this Nation. 

It must be admitted by every Member of this body that it is 
through the prosperity of our manufacturers, and the high scale 
of wages maintained thereby, that we derive national prosperity 
to a greater extent than from any other source, and time | 
fully demonstrated that a condition of prosperity to our ma: 
factories can be accomplished only by a protective tariff. 

The wisdom of this policy of the Government has been so 
conclusively proven that I do not think it admits of argument. 

In the past twelve years of our national life, under the opera- 
tion of the Dingley tariff law, not only has our Nation recorded 
its most phenomenal industrial growth, but the like of it has 
never been known in the history of the world. 

The American people in the last national campaign were con- 
fronted by two simple propositions : 

First. Should they support the party pledged to a revision of 
the tariff on a basis that would protect and conserve the indus- 
tries of this great Nation? or 

Second. Should they support the party committed to re- 
vision of the tariff for revenue only? 

Their choice was unmistakably recorded at the polls, and 
mindful of the mandates of the people as then and there ex- 
pressed there is but one course to follow. 

I rejoice in the fact that our countrymen have directed us to 
act in this matter in a manner which is in exact accord with 
my own feelings, and I shall vote for every paragraph of this 
bill which gives proper protection. 

I differ from the committee only where they have reduced 
the duties below the point which will permit a factory to main- 
tain its present standard of wages, and at the same time make a 
fair profit on the money invested, which are the cardinal princi- 
ples of the Republican national platform. 

The experience of every country of the world has clearly 
demonstrated that the nation adhering to protective policies 
has enjoyed the highest measure of prosperity. 

No more forcible illustration of this statement can be given 
than a comparison of the growth and development made by this 
Nation and our close neighbor, the Dominion of Canada. 

In a speech made in my home city several years ago by one 
of the most prominent men of the Canadian country, he stated 
that Canada had as large a land area as the United States; 
that it was as rich in mineral and timber resources as was tlie 
United States; that its agricultural resources were as great 
and as extensive as those of the United States; and that, while 
the two countries had begun their national lives about the same 
time, the United States had reached a population of more than 
80,000,000 of people, with the accumulation of almost inca! 
culable wealth, while Canada had, within the same time, on.) 
reached a growth of about 6,000,000 of people and proportion- 
ately a much smaller aggregated wealth. . 

He stated that he attributed these vast differences in popul:- 
tion and wealth more to the tariff laws existing in the two 
countries than to any other reasons, the American Nation 
having maintained for many years a tariff for protection as 
well as for revenue, while Canada had mainly followed the 
policy of tariff for revenue only. 

He stated further that he thought existing conditions had 
demonstrated beyond question that our policy of tariff for pro 
tection was correct, and that he rejoiced in the fact that his 
Government was revising its tariff laws on lines of protection 
to their industries and their labor; and this policy is now being 
pursued by the Canadian government in a most vigorous man- 
ner. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no light to guide my feet except the 
light of experience; I know of no way to judge the future ex- 
cept by the past; and in view of the splendid achievements ol 
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( Nation under protective policies, I am for maintaining them 
to the letter, as well as to the spirit. 
rhis bill generally accomplishes all the objects sought and 
keeping with the pledge of our party given to the people 
the last campaign. It has, however, in some schedules re- 
duced the rates to points that will not enable such industries 
to continue their operations and maintain their present scale of 
and in so far as these schedules are concerned I take 
exceptions to the bill. Undeniably the greatest injury that 
VN d be done to any American industry under the bill as it 
! stands would be that done to the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers. Admitting that this bill is a revision downward, it 
I 
' 


Ss 


ertheless must be borne in mind that a reduction should in 
istance place a single industry in a position that would | 


| ent its future operations on a basis that will enable it to | 
! tain its present standard of wages and make a fair profit. 


1 contend that placing pulp upon the free list and reducing 
ihe duty on print paper from $6 to $2 per ton would not only 
prevent the manufactories of these produets from maintaining 
their present standard of wages and making a fair profit, but 
would destroy them absolutely. In other words, 
tariff means confiscation and nothing else. 

It would throw out of employment tens of thousands of men, 
most of whom are the heads of families. It would imperil the 
hundreds of millions of capital now invested in these industries, 


this rate of 


and water poweia. 

rhe manufacture of pulp and paper is one of America’s great- | 
est industries, and is deserving of as fair and liberal treatment 
at the hands of Congress as any other of our protected interests. 


| wish now to call your attention 


enterprise : 


to the magnitude of this 


I ensus of 1905 shows the number of paper and pulp 
jishments in this country was__. ~~~ s 761 
pital invested was_- Sapaaawia nied ocptiacatiaes) Gate, eeneee 
verage number of laborers employed was ae 66, 000 
i st of materials was oe menaienl $111, 000, ODO 
The value of finished products was.................. $189, 000, 000 

\ll these figures have been greatly increased since the census 
of 1905. The estimated value of the paper and pulp produced 
in the United States in 1907 was $250,000,000, and the estimated 
value of news paper produced in the United States in the same 
ye was $50,000,000. 

More than one-half of all this was produced east of the State 
of Ohio. Of late new mills are multiplying in the Western 
and Southern States wherever timber grows in abundance, 
ind the market is not too remote. The industry in magnitude 
and importance ranks among the foremost in the country. 

In the thirty years prior to 1899 news print paper declined 
from $200 per ton to $40 per ton. It has fluctuated since that 
time, selling once at $55 per ton. In January, 1900, it sold at 


| 








S00 per ton; in 1906, at $38 per ton; in 1907, at $40 per ton; and | 


in 1908 the highest price was $52.40 per ton. Perhaps no other 


commodity in general use has declined so much in price from 


iSTS to 1908 as news paper, and at thee same time improved 
so much in quality. No other American product records a 
greater reduction in cost to the consumer when at the same 


ine the cost of production has so materially increased to the 
anufacturer or producer. 

‘The cost of production in the last few years, especially since 
the census of 1905, has greatly increased—wood and materials 
of all kinds having advanced. The pulp wood has increased 
about 90 per cent in cost in the last ten years, costing in 1898 
about $5 per cord and in 1908 nearly $10, the increase in the last 
two years having been over $2 per cord. The cost of the wood 
constitutes about 40 per cent of the cost of news paper. With 
the demand for eight hours a day’s work—at the same 
wiges—all within the last three years, the increase in the cost 
of production is obvious. 

I represent a district which is one of the largest producers of 
pulp and print paper in the United States—a district having a 
capital invested in this industry amounting to $5,000,000, with 
a production valued at $2,500,000, and giving employment to over 
~,000 operatives. I reside on the very borders of Canada, which 
country is the great competitor of ours in the production of 
these articles. I know that by reason of the lower cost of pulp 
wood in Canada, the low scale of Canadian wages, and its 
cheaper power, if pulp is put on the free list and the print- 
paper duty reduced to $2 per ton, our industries will be com- 
pletely driven out of business. 

[ am satisfied that under the present tariff on these articles 
the American manufacturers thereof make but a fair and reason- 
able profit, and such profit the Republican national platform 
assured this industry it would receive. I favor the maintenance 
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of the present rate of duty on these articles; but if, in the wis- 


dom of the House, revision shall be generally downward 
throughout the bill, I contend that under no circumstances 


should the duty on print paper be reduced below $4 per ton. 
This would be a reduction of 33 per cent from the rate under the 
present (Dingley) law and would, in my opinion, more 
radical than the prevailing reductions in the bill. 

I also find my constituency most unjustly treated in the sched- 
ule covering rough lumber. That this great 


be 


American industry, 


' 
together with the pulp and paper industries, should have been | 
singled out for slaughter in this bill is a condition beyond com 
prehension. 


The American lumber trade is one of the greatest of all our 
industries. There is invested in this industry $600,000,000, fur- 
nishing employment to 30,000 sawmills, each with its full com- 
plement of employees, aggregating in the total 800,000 men, who, 
with their dependent families, would mean 3,000,000 of our popu- 
lation who would be directly affected. 

This industry in the past, in common with our other great 
enterprises, has been protected by every tariff law enacted by 
the Republican party, and I contend that, from the view point of 
fair treatment, this industry has every claim for continued pro 
tection which can be advanced in favor of any commodity in this 
entire bill. Not only is this contention made in justice to th 


| great enterprise per se, but I confidently believe that protection 
| would transfer this entire business to the Canadian forests | 


to this industry would be of as great benefit to as large a num- 
ber of the American people as protection to any other; and this 
condition applies with equal force to the owners of the standing 
timber and the manufacturers of the lumber 
from. 


that comes there 


The arguments that have been advanced in favor of the radical 
reduction of the duty on rough lumber are that it will both 
cheapen the cost to the consumer and conserve the forests of 
our country. If these contentions were true, there would be 


justification for this act; but as these claims are based upon 


mere theories, I contend that this great enterprise should not be 


imperiled when the most reliable expert evidence disproves every 
such theory. In confirmation of this statement |] quote Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, the Forester of the United States Government, 


and undeniably the best-informed living ! 
America, who says: 


If the lum! 


man on this subject in 


tariff on 














er were to be removed, it would » done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purp« eitl to red the price to the 
eonsumer or to preserve our forests In my ( t would ; I 
plish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduc tl e to the consumer. 
Most of the lumber we no import « ies from Canada, as most of it 
would if the duty were taken off W e im] ing from Canada only 
about 2 per cent as much lumber as w ‘ t g fro I vn 
forests It is not likely that under free lumber m than 51 cel 
as much would come from Canada e Vv de home Cont 
to the general impression, Canada, as compared with the Ur is 
has no great timber supply. Iler total am standi t i 
probably not more than one-third of what is left of ours In th i 
the Canadians will undoubtedly require for home use all ti tit 
they can produce Imports from Canada would n ' g th 
fore, to limit the cutting of our own forests or to d ! 
lumber in any important degree 

Stumpage prices are at present somewhat low 1 Canada t } 1 
the United States. The taxation of Canadian ti land is 
adjusted to the conditions under which timber n t be « than 

| with us, but the average cost of logging and manufact ,] 
as great there as here. If the duty were removed t effect of ‘ 
factors taken together would | to increase the value of Canadian 
stumpage and to some extent the profits of ( in inuf 
and the American retailer. There would remain lit if y ) 
the ultimate consumer of lumber in the United States 

The fundamental question e in the lumber tariff is forest con 
servation. I believe that the mand for free | er rests mainl i 
the hope that it offers a way to protect our forests If i wv of 
same opinion I should favor the removal of the tariff. But I am unable 
to see how free lumber will promote forestry 

There is only one way tu save our fo! rh to s t t 
are kept at work growing new crops of timber, as tl da t 

The lumbermen are right when they tell you th 1 times l 
prices for lumber they do cleaner work in the wood id cut 1 
ber from a given area than they do when prices are lower and o1 
best grades can be marketed. Low prices for lum nqu 
increase waste. If the removal of the tarif id an t on 
the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now 
by our own mills, which must be either red or left in the y ‘ 
when the higher grades are taken nd to at extent it w d 
increase the woods waste in this « nt i waste in logging is 
already enormous, several times larger than our importation 
Canada. I do not believe that tl ir sed e ¢ Canadian 1 i 
under free lumber, would equal the increa iw te ind even if it did 
the larger danger from fire and the greater dif! ies in the w 
forestry which follow wasteful logging would | y more than 
the gain. In other words, the drain up fo s would not 
relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to con 1 fr 


In view of the fact that but 2 per cent of our lumber is to-day 
imported from Canada, and the estimate of Mr. Pinchot that if 
lumber was placed on the free list the increased importation 
from Canada would be but 3 per cent, and that neither our for- 
ests nor our consumers would derive benetit, the demands of the 
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advocates of free lumber are, in my opinion, without any 
foundation whatever. That this great enterprise should be so 
seriously depressed without bringing any compensating benefits 
would be a course in direct violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Republicanism. 

Many lumber establishments are located in my district, 
notably in the city of North Tonawanda which, with the adjoin- 
ing city of Tonawanda, is the largest white-pine market in the 
world. 

The average receipts of lumber and lumber products at this 
port for the past twenty years, during the seasons of navigation, 
as shown by the customs reports, are 492,000,000 feet per an- 
num by water. In addition to this, a large amount is received 
by rail; but of this latter quantity I have. no statistics, though 
the records do show that 43,985 cars of freight were shipped 
from the Tonawandas in 1906, and the bulk of the traffic was 
in lumber. 

There is invested in the lumber and planing mill industries 
of the Tonawandas upward of $20,000,000 of capital, which 
would be most seriously jeopardized by any reduction in the 
tariff on lumber; and of the 25,000 of population 20,000 people 
at this point are either directly engaged in the lumber business 
or dependent upon it for a livelihood. 

If rough lumber should be placed on the free list, or even 
should the existing duty be materially reduced, the effect would 
be paralysis to the business life and activity of this now rap- 
idly growing community and the transfer of this life and vigor 
to our Canadian neighbors. 

I most earnestly invoke the support of the Members of this 
House in giving to this industry the same protection that, 
through the wisdom of the Republican party, it has enjoyed 
under the present law. This is nothing but justice to ‘the enor- 
mous vested rights, as above stated, and to the 800,000 men 
engaged in the industry and the countless thousands dependent 
upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to trespass at too great length 
upon the time and patience of the House, but I feel it my duty 
before closing to mention briefly a line of industrial develop- 
ment which has practically come into existence within the last 
decade. 

As wonderful as has been our national progress since our 
national birth on all lines of scientific discovery, we must admit 
that the fruition of America’s greatest genius is exemplified 
in the discovery in recent years of the practical utilities of the 
electric current and its application to the every day work-a-day 
world through the medium of the electric furnace. 

Processes of manufacture but a few years since unthought of 
are now common and indispensable. 

The source of this great contribution to the industrial life 
of our country is Niagara, the home of the greatest power de- 
velopment in the world; and with fair and adequate protection 
to the infant industries which have sprung into existence within 
the last few years, I believe the day is not far distant when the 
reputation of that city as a manufacturing center will become 
as far famed as is that of its scenic grandeur. 

The benefits of this new precess of manufacture at Niagara 
are not confined to that city alone, but will be enjoyed with 
equal advantage throughout the district I represent, as it is all 
within the zone of economic transmission of the current. 

The industries of that locality emanating from the recent 
discovery of the electric furnace have largely ‘been without pro- 
tection, as they have come into existence simce the passage of 
the Dingley law. I therefore earnestly desire that the Ways 
and Means Committee should give this new schedule under the 
present bill careful and mature consideration, believing, as I do, 
that under the fostering care of our national laws these industries 
will in a very few years take leading rank among the great 
enterprises of our Nation and of the world. 

I have but one more comment to make upon the bill, and I 
shall then conclude. I differ from the judgment of the Ways 
and Means Committee in placing a burden on the consumers of 
tea and coffee. We produce neither of these commodities in ‘the 
continental territory of the United States, and therefore the ob- 
ject of their taxation is purely for revenue, and not in any sense 
for the protection of American industries. 

I fully realize that this tariff law must be so enacted as to 
produce the revenue necessary for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, but I am unalterably of the opinion that the revenue 
we must receive, in addition to that which will come to the 
Government through the duties levied on articles included in 
the protected list, should be derived from taxation on the so- 
called “ luxuries,” and not on the actual necessities. 

Coffee and tea are usef as generally by the 90,000,000 of 
the people of this Nation as is any other article of food, and T 
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therefore favor every law and policy which will give to the 
people such articles at the lowest possible cost. 

In conclusion, I trust every Member realizes that the business 
interests of this great country demand at our hands as specdy 
action on this measure as is consistent with proper and fair 
deliberation, and I therefore hope this Congress will conclude 
its labors in the very near future, and that we will give to the 
country a law for the regulation of its industrial life which y 
be in full keeping with the pledges made by the Republican 
party, and the coming of which law may be the harbinger of g 
new industrial era in American national history, surpassing in 
its blessings of prosperity the great advances we have made in 
the past decade, and which will force our Nation onward in 
the leading position we now occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, to the demands of 
the American people for relief from the exorbitant exactio) 
of the Dingley tariff law the Democratic and Republican parties 
in the last campaign promised a revision thereof, and the people 
interpreted that promise as a revision downward and as an us- 
surance of some relief to the overtaxed consumer. 

The people intrusted the duty of revision of the tariff to the 
Republican party, and the first legislative expression in response 
to that promise, under which the party was given the reins of 
power, is the proposed Payne bill. “By their fruits ye shal! 
know them.” It is in Indiana a felony to obtain money or any- 
thing of value by false representations. What should be the 
punishment of the political party that obtains the votes of the 
people, their most highly valued possession, by false represeuta- 
tions? 

To the demand for relief, the answer is additional burdens. 
To the cry for lower taxes, the answer comes, higher contrilu- 
tions. To the plea for reduction of the cost of the necessaries 
of life is the assurance that higher prices will bring added pros- 
perity and happiness. To the appeal that the poor are unable 
to stand greater burdens is the promise that our Nation will 
continue to prosper, and that in some way this prosperity will 
diffuse itself among all of the people. 

The Government must be supported and the money for that 
purpose must come from the people. 

No one objects to contributing his portion for said puryose 
when the money collected goes into the National Treasury and 
is expended with economy. Every citizen can compute his con- 
tribution toward the support of the state and municipal govyern- 
ments, but it is difficult to estimate what he pays for the sup- 
port of the National Government. The main support of the Goy- 
ernment is from the internal revenue and the duties upon im- 
ported goods. This has always been the source of our national 
revenues, and will continue to be, whatever political party is 
in contrel of the Government. Direct taxation under the Con- 
stitution would be assessed against the States in proportion to 
their population and not with reference to the value of tlic 
property contained therein. This would tax the poor and rich 
equally without reference to ‘their ability to pay, and hence 
would be unjust and inequitable and will be resorted to only in 
case of the greatest emergency. 

The Government, deriving one-half of its revenues by meas 
of the tariff, will give protection in a measure upon the articles 
thus selected, and to this extent the manufactures of the coun- 
try will be given an ‘advantage. The tariff originally wis 
adopted for the purpose of encouraging infant industries and 
was but 10 per cent, and this was deemed sufficient. The tariff 
was not originally established nor justified 'in order to shield 
the American ‘manufacturer from the world’s entire competitic. 
in trade and to deprive the American consumer forever of tlic 
benefits of the world’s markets, but to encourage the American 
manufacturer to embark in a competition with the world in 
trade and production and to give him the advantage of 1 
moderate tariff that he could equip himself to compete with the 
world. 

The idea of partitioning off the American people as forever 
excluded from the benefits of the world’s markets and doomed 
to be victims, by legal compulsion of trust prices and trust trade 
only, is a modern curse that looks to the Republican party for 
perpetuation and fellowship. 

The tariff is a tax or duty levied upon articles imported into 
this country. Articles thus imported are taxed according to the 
tariff schedules, and this tax is first paid by the importer, but 
the price of the articles is increased by the duty thus collected, 
and the consumer ultimately pays the same, although the money 
paid in the first instance by the importer goes into the National 
Treasury. To the extent that the tariff is protection the tax !s 
always paid upon the article by the consumer and goes into the 
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t of the protected producer. 
- the other is taxation for special interest. 
tax is not a source of wealth nor a means of development. 
‘| frect of a protective tariff is to distribute unfairly the re- 
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rd of labor, prevent its natural diffusion, and concentrate it | 
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VW 
i e hands of a few people. It is a tax levied by the Govern- | 
ment on all of the people for the benefit of a favored few. 

In most cases the price to the consumer is necessarily higher 
t} the homemade article, with the result that such articles 
are excluded from our markets. By such schedules the for- 
e articles are excluded, and the home manufacturer has an | 
al ite monopoly of the home market. Foreign competition 
being thus impossible, the home manufacturers pool their in- 
terests and agree on a price just below the price at which the 
foreigner must sell his goods after paying the tariff tax, and 
thus levy their exactions upon the people. 


fhe Republican party, through its present misguided leader- 


hip, now wants the people to ratify its distortions of the pro- 
ive system from its former purpose and scope to the present 
ust-fixed schedules, whereby trade conspirators controlling the 


wares upon 90,000,000 American citizens, free from competition 
of either home or foreign rivals, and of course at their own 
pri 


es, 
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The Payne bill is, in the main, private legislation, and for 
the sole benefit of favored interests. While upon some sched- 
ules it raises revenues, it has, in the main, fixed the rate so 
as to exclude competition and restrict importation. The Ding- 
ley Act has resulted in practically preventing foreign competi- 
tion, and the protected beneficiaries have excluded domestic 
Surrounded by a tariff wall that no foreign com- 
interests, limited 
their production, fixed a schedule of artificial prices, and com- 
pelled the consumers to pay the prices, and in this way trans- 
ferred from the farmer, from the laborer, from all other people, 
the money to fill their pockets. The amount of these exactions 
is measured only by the greed of the special interests. ‘The 
Dingley Act, by reason of its high schedules, prevents the im- 
portation of many goods that would come into competition with 
our home-made goods and give the consumer lower prices and 
also the manufacturer at home reasonable profit. 

Under the Payne bill the same policy is continued as under 
the Dingley Act. Our home manufacturers will raise their price 


| to the highest point possible to keep out foreign competition, 
output of American manufacturers may force the sale of their | 


So glaring a hold up of American citizens by syndicated | 


interests through the act of the law would hardly have been | 


attempted but for the fact that party methods and party ma- 


chinery have been found adequate to screen from popular reach | 


| redress the gravest wickedness and wrong. 

In what way will the Payne bill interfere with the successful 
exploiting of our people by the sug: 
lu: 


ber trust, and the Standard Oil trust? 

rhe sugar trust, a monopoly controlling more than half of the 
refining sugar industry, as shown by the Sugar Trade Journal, is 
practically left undisturbed by this bill. The steel trust that 


ir trust, the steel trust, the | 


needs no protection is left in undisputed control of the markets. | 
rhe lumber trust also will be left practically in control of | 


the markets. The Payne bill reduces the duty on lumber, but 
the people expected and hoped for the same to be placed on the 
free list. 
salers agreeing on a schedule of rates of sales, has greatly 
increased the cost of all kinds of lumber and increased the cost 
of homes, and necessarily handicapping the laboring man and 
the farmer in building homes and properly improving their 
farms. 
number of those who can own their homes. This is especially 
burdensome to the great consuming districts in the West. 

The Standard Oil Company can still retain its hold upon the 
American market and continue to sell their products cheaper 
abroad than at home. This yearly profit, drawn from the 
American people to the extent of nearly $60,000,000 a year, will 
continue to flow uninterrupted into their coffers. What excuse 
can be given for this iniquity and injustice? Theif campaign 
cries against the Standard Oil Company are worthless when it 
is considered that under the Payne bill the same provision by 
which this company is given absolute monopoly is retained, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that their oils are sold throughout 
the world from fifty to a hundred per cent cheaper than to the 
American consumers, and their profits during the last twelve 
years have amounted to nearly $60,000,000 per year and 55.9 
per cent profits have been yielded on the amount of their stock. 
This company also uses large quantities of imported tin plate 
for the manufacture of their cans for the exportation of their 
oil, and they are allowed to recover from the Government 99 per 
cent of the import duty on the same. The President in the last 
campaign sought by all means to connect the management of 
the Democratic party with the Standard Oil Company. Cam- 
paign orators talked about the $29,000,000 fine to be recovered 
from this company, but the Payne bill shows who are the true 
friends of this great monopoly. 

The domestic commerce and interstate commerce of the 
United States is twenty times as great in volume and value 
as our foreign trade has ever been at its very best. Our home 
market is twenty times as valuable to the manufacturers of 
the United States as our foreign trade is at its topmost fig- 
ures. Competition and legislative barriers must ever be met by 
the American manufacturer, and though it is creditable and 
profitable to seek dominion and a market there, his American 
commerce and interstate traffic at home will likely ever re- 
main in great excess of the foreign trade; and if he can only 
remain the master by law of the American market, freed from 
the peril of competition and at liberty to fix his own price for 
his wares, he may swell his fortune as he chooses, levy his 
exactions upon the people as he wills, and transmit to succes- 
sors and children as valuable prerogatives as primogeniture 
itself ever bestowed. 





It also increases the rents of houses and decreases the | 


and this increased price does not go into the National Treasury, 
but to the favored manufacturer. The people pay the increased 
price, the Government gets no revenue, and the protected inter- 
ests add to their gain. 

The total imports from foreign countries in 1905 were but 3.1 
per cent of the total consumption of similar articles in the 
United States in said year. 

The metals and manufactures of metal amounted in imports 
to but 1.1 per cent of the total of that of articles con- 
sumed; the wool and manufactures of wool to but 64 per cenf, 
We collect the duty upon the 3.9 per cent of the amount of total 
consumption, and the money goes into the Public Treasury; the 
¥6.1 per cent are increased in value and the money goes into 
the treasury of the special interests, without one dollar of public 
revenue being raised therefrom. 

The interests which have secured the high protective rates of 


class 


| the present bill, averaging 45.72 per cent ad valorem, pretend 


This industry, controlled by a trust and by the whole- | 
| to the wages paid by foreign manufacturers, 


that this great amount of protection is necessary to compensate 
them for the higher wages they pay their workmen as compared 

This is a fraudu- 
bill grants a great 


lent pretense, unsupported by facts. This 


| deal more protection than the alleged difference in the cost of 


production at home and abroad. As a matter of fact, the labor 
cost in many of these protected industries is cheaper at home 
than abroad, and in most of them the per cent of tariff duty 
is greatly in excess of the total labor cost paid in the manufac- 
turing of the protected products. 

The Statistical Abstract, published by the Government, shows 
that the value of the finished product of all the manufacturing 
industries of the United States for 1905, the latest date for 
which the Government has compiled the statistics, is $14,802,- 
147,087. The amount paid in wages in said year in the pro- 
duction of said manufactured articles was $2,611,540,532, which 
gives the total labor cost for all of the said articles as 17 per 
cent, while the tariff rates are from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
on said articles. In other words, the tariff rates cover the 
entire labor cost. It not only covers whatever alleged difference 
exists between the labor cost in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries, but it also covers the entire labor cost and then gives a 
profit many times the cost of the labor. 

The manufacturers of iron and steel produced in 1905 
$941,071,093 worth of finished products and paid in wages for 
their manufacture $143,809,576, or 15 per cent of the value of 
the finished product. And these articles are given by the Payne 
bill protection of thirty-six and fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent, more than twice the entire labor cost. This is done for 
the alleged purpose of equalizing wages at home and abroad: 
in other words, they are given a protection of over 21 per cent 
as a bonus, in addition to full payment of the entire labor cost 
of production. 

The cotton manufacturers turned out in 1905 $442,451,218 
worth of manufactured goods and paid in wages $94,377,695, or 
21 per cent of the value of the finished product. The Payne 
bill gives manufacturers protection of 50.27 per cent, or 29.738 
per cent above the labor cost. There rates are increased 3.98 
per cent above the rates of the Dingley bill. No possible justifi- 
cation can be given for this increase or the extravagant protec- 
tion afforded this industry under the Payne bill. 

The manufacturers of wool products produced in 1905 goods to 
the value of $3S80,934,003 and paid in wages $70,797,524, or 18 
per cent. The protection afforded this industry under the Payne 
bill is 59.40 per cent, or 41 per cent above the entire cost of 
labor in the manufacture thereof. 

The manufacturers of silk produced in 1905 $1 
of that article aud the wages paid 
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33,258,072 worth 
were $26,767,943, or 20 
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per cent. The protection afforded by the Payne bill is 54.17 per 
cent, or 34 per cent above the entire cost of labor. Are these 
reasonable profits promised by the Republican platform after 
equalizing the cost of labor at home and abroad? 

In addition to the above special cases, the following articles 
show the tariff on the finished product and the labor cost, and 
completely answer the claim of the adjustment of the tariff rate 
to the cost of labor : 


| Labor 


eost. Duty. 





| Per cent. | Per cent. 
Hats, wool..-. 25 | 85 
a: SIS... «.cranessneaiibticeintidivastsbuaesilaadinshik oammiaeaieataoeailinmladicl | 80 
Ni alls. 38 


$4 to 125 
97 


103 
40 
8 
| 36 to 79 
53 
45 


9 


Wool en ci« othes 
Woolen dress goods 
sro ms an d brushes. ee 


Tin and tin plate 
Tinware 
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A tariff rate equal to the entire labor cost of the finished 
product would certainly be sufficient, since the amount of wages 
would not then be considered in competing with foreign goods 
and our people would be granted this great advantage, since it 
must be conceded that foreign manufacturers must at least pay 
some wages. A tariff based on an advantage covering the en- 
tire labor cost would be a great revision downward. Do the 
schedules of the Payne bill show the same to be constructed 
upon the equalization of wages at home and abroad? 

Protection is asked in the name of labor, but its real bene- 
ficiaries are the trusts and the manufacturers. The duty on a 
single article in the Payne bill is not founded upon the labor 
cost of its manufacture. The American laborer is paid good 
wages because his work in the factory is so effective and the 
amount performed is so large. 

Mr. Hill, a statistician of the State Department, testified be- 
fore the Tariff Commission that by reports of the American 
consuls in Great Britain the 5,250,000 workmen in American 
industries produced double what 5,150,000 in Great Britain 
performed. 

Mr. Maurice Low, a thoroughgoing protectionist, says: 


We have the authority of all competent observers in America that 
one of the reasons te explain the secret of American prosperity is the 
great productive power of the American workingman, his output being 
f0 much larger than those of his foreign competitor that the cost of 
the American product is less than that of any other workman; and it 
has also been demonstrated that wages and labor cost bear ‘not the 
relation that is ordinarily supposed; that is, it is not true that low 
wages are an indication of low-labor cost, but rather the reverse, the 
low-priced workman being usually an unintelligent and unskilled worker 
and unable to compete with the high-priced worker of greater intelli- 
gence and skill. 


In 1878 William M. Evarts, then Secretary of State, through 
American consuls in different parts of the world, collected the 
facts as to the amount of production and cost of labor in con- 
tinental countries and summarized these reports in the following 
language: 

The average American workman performs from one and a half to 
twice as much work in a given time as the average European workman. 

Andrew Carnegie said a few years ago 

It is not the lowest, but the highest paid laborer, with scientific 
management and machinery, which gives cheapest products. Some of 
the important staple articles made in Britain, Germany, and America 
are produced cheapest in the last, with labor paid double. 

Mr. Blaine, upon information from American consuls when 
he was Secretary of State in 1881, said: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities of wages of English and American op- 
eratives are more than equalized by t “y greater efficiency of the latter 
and their longer hours of labor. 

Senator Brveripce, of Indiana, speaking of the wages of the 
operatives in Russian factories, says: 

But low as these wages appear, yet, in comparison with the same 
American labor, these common working men and women of Russia may 
truthfully be said to be tw oy Their wages are less than the wages 
of American workingmen; their working ability is still smaller. One 
can not believe, either, that the Russian working man or woman for 
a long time will be as efficient as the American working man or 
woman. 

In the recent tariff hearings Mr. Bailey, of St. Louis, in 
testifying in regard to steel and iron wire, stated: 

While the individual earnings of the American workman is greater 
than that of the English workman, still the cost per hundredweight 
in wages to the American manufacturer is much less than to the 
English manufacturers because of the greater amount of work turned 
out by the American laborer. 

It is to be regretted that the Committee on Ways and Means 
have not furnished Congress or the American people with 
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information as to the relative wages abroad and at }h, 
based upon the productive capacity of the American and ; for. 
eign laborer. The absence of such evidence must be considero, 
as a strong circumstance against the contentions of our friends 
on the other side of the House that the labor cost abroad js 
cheaper than at home, upon which they claim to have cop- 
structed the proposed bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee, among the various d 
ments on various subjects, have made no report as to the com- 
parative relation of wages to efficiency. I have examined their 
hearings in vain for any detailed or complete statement upon 
this subject. The speeches of the majority members of that 
committee were barren of facts upon this important point, 
No data covering this subject were obtainable at their com- 
mittee rooms, and the Bureau of Labor was unable to shed ; 
light upon the matter, and we are forced to depend upon ¢ tl 
evidence heretofore referred to for the facts in the case. It i 
true they are general in their nature and not applicable to 
particular schedules, and we are under the compulsion of 
legislating upon this vast question with no adequate information 
to guide our action. 

The daily wages of skilled labor in the protected industries 
is less than in the unprotected industries. The highest waces 
are paid to our masons and carpenters, plumbers, plasterers 
painters, and similar occupations, and in these trades the tariff 
has no effect. The twelve leading industries, and wages paid in 
each case, are as follows: 


Weekly Daily 
wages. Wages 


Boots and shoes 

Blacksmiths 

i vwwidniseumntiniee 

Clothing for men 

Clothing for women... 

Iron and steel 

SEs ociclonebihinntitsticien to nahaipianinnibaadinbioialid 
Masons, brick and stone 

CS eee 
Woolen goods 
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Of these industries nine are protected by the Payne bill a: 
three are unprotected. The average daily wages are as follows: 
Average daily wages, (9) protected industries . a0 
Average daily wages, (3) unprotected industries 14 
Average weekly wages, (9) protected industries__........_---- 10 
Average weekly wages, (3) unprotected industries 44 
Average yearly wages, (9) protected industries 5. 00 
Average yearly wages, (3) unprotected industries 

These figures are taken along with several other tables cited 
by me from a recent publication on Industrial Questions, pub- 
lished by M. A. Donahue & Co., of Chicago. 

Who are the beneficiaries of the Payne bill—the beneficiaries 
of the taxes on the product of wages and labor? Occupation, 
as compiled by Edward Atkinson, is shown by the census of 
1900 : 

Employed in lawful occupations: 


I tence chlenatel inate ata aaninri ctemeataiaiicill 23, a4. 205 
Females v2 


Agriculture : 
Subject to foreign competition 200, 0 
Free from foreign competition ’ 
Professional service, free from foreign competition 1, 258, 
Domestic and personal service, free from foreign compcti- & 580 . 

tion , DSO, 6 
Trade and ‘transportation, free from a competition... 4, 766, 
Manufactures, mechanic arts and min : 

Subject to foreign .competition.___......._.............. seis 400, 9 
Subject in part to foreign competition 400, 000 
Free from foreign competition 6, 235, 992 

By this classification 1,000,000 persons only are engaged in 
those occupations where their labor can. be considered in any 
possible way as subject to foreign competition. It is this class 
only, if any, whose wages can be affected by the tariff. The 
railroad industry is not affected by such a law, and it employs 
1,521,355 men and paid last year in wages $900,801,653. This 
industry pays higher wages and more wages than the highly 
protected industries engaged in manufacturing cotton, silk, aud 
woolen goods, iron and steel, and in making pottery and glass. 

How does the tariff increase the wages of persons engaged 
in agriculture? The law taxes the articles they consume and 
thereby lessens their earnings. The protected industries do not 
sustain 4 per cent of our people. 

The real price of labor is the amount of the necessaries of 
life that labor can buy with those wages. Wages are not meas- 
ured in dollars, but in the purchasing power of the wage. The 
laborer does not work for the sole sake of employment, but to 
supply the needs and comforts of his home. What the laborer 
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wants is the highest returns for this labor. His prosperity is 

easured by what is left after the purchase of the necessary 
supplies for his home are purchased. If his wages are in 
creased, but the necessities of life are increased in price more 
rapidly than his wages are, then he is poorer, though in fact 
his wages may be larger. In the last ten years wages have 

creased 19.5 per cent; the cost of the necessities of life have 

creased 55 per cent, and the Payne bill promises no relief as 
to the cost of these necessities. 

Protection is demanded in the name of labor, but labor itself 
is unprotected. We forbid foreign goods, but we welcome the 
foreign laborer. The foreign laborer competes with our labor 

in every field of industry and is employed in this country 
the protected industries more extensively than in the unpro 
ted. The manufacturer is protected, the laborer unpro 
cted, but he must compete in the open and free market and 
compelled to buy all the necessities of life in a highly pr 
cted market. 

A workman who made a dollar a day in 1897 must to-day 
receive $1.55 to buy the same articles of necessity that he pur- 
hased in 1897 for the former price. If he received $2 per day 
1897, to-day his wages must be $3.10 to put him on an equal 
plane when he buys the supplies for his family. If he received 
$3 a day at the former date he must now get $4.65 to equalize 
the difference in the cost of living, and if he was a skilled la- 
borer and received $4 a day, he must now receive $6.20. Every 
laboring man will answer that he is not now receiving his due 
portion of the alleged Republican prosperity. 

But what has the Payne bill done for the consumer? The 
schedules of the Payne bill are fixed in response to the demands 
of the manufacturer. These latter include but a small portion 


of the great number of the American people who are the con- | . , . 
| hundred pounds of refined sugar. 


sumers of the manufactured articles. For years they have felt 


that heavy weight of tariff taxes, and the Payne bill gives | 


them no relief. The Ways and Means Committee hold their 


hearings and the representatives of the special interests crowd | “\* ; a “ 
| tities are admitted free from the 


their committee room and fill volumes with their special pleas, 
and their learned counsel file lengthy and able briefs in sup- 
port of their contention, but no representative from the great 
consuming masses appears before the committee in behalf of 
their interests. However just the judge, he can not do justice 
when he hears only one side of the case. Furthermore, when 
the majority of this committee believe in a policy that looks 
to the manufacturer rather than to the consumer, it is not sur- 
prising that the interests of the former are carefully guarded 
and the interests of the latter class sadly neglected. 

It used to be contended by the Republicans that the tariff 
duty was paid by the foreigner, but this contention has long 
since been abandoned, and all their speakers agree to-day that 
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rticles when the pledges of the political party promised a re- 
vision of the tariff? Are these unchanged dules upon the 
ecessities of life the expected response to the demands of the 
people for relief? Is this the response to the demand for the 
reduction of the tariff which was made by the great agricul- 
tural States of the West and Middle West and Northwest, from 
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which section the great demand for revision first made itself 
felt within the Republican party? These people, for the most 
part, represent the consumers and not the manufacturers. The 
special emphasis made by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in his explanation of this bill on the slight 
reduction of a limited number of schedules was an acknowledg 
nent of the fact that the peo] eX] ision dow 1 

In the first year of the adni ration of the y Pr 
with its boasted promises of prosper ] ss to : 
linner table is to be heavily taxed to pay the extravaga x 
penses of government and to gi dditional bounty to ft 
special interests. The porcelain and t eware are taxed 55 
per cent, the knives and GT | the sugar 61 pe 
the salt 36 per cent, tl mustard ud | | eent, tl 
tea S cents per pound, the coffee 4 cents ] pound, the 
ware 60 per cent, the toothpicks 28 per cent, and the 
cloth 50 per cent. 

To the above can be added the tariff duty on soda, bal 
powder, cinnamon and other spices, mustard and cocoa, as well 
as the extremely high duty on the stove and cooking ute! : 
the coffee pot, and on the table itself. This list speaks 
itself, and shows the burdens that are unfairly placed upon 
the necessities of life. No individual can live and escape co 
tribution to the support of the special interests 

The sugar schedules of the proposed bill are tl ime as tl 
present Dingley law, except a rt » cents upon every 


This 
which is largely controlled by a trust, 
profits will not be curtailed by the pri 
duty upon raw sugar remains the same, except that fixed quan- 
Amerit mdencies. The 
reduction in the rate on refined sugars is so small that it is of 
but little benefit to the consumer. The result of this reduction is 
that a consumer who purchases 100 pounds during a year re- 


is one industry at least 
and its operat and 
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ceivyes the total benefit of said reduction to the amount of 5 
cents only. The average consumption of sugar is about 80 
| pounds per capita per year. The ordinary consumer buys his 


the tariff duty increases the price of the domestic commodity | 


as well as the imported article, and is paid by the consumer. 
The defense of the protective tariff is now based on the con- 
tention that the people owe to the manufacturer an obligation 


to maintain the manufacturing industries of this country and | 
to guarantee them a profit without reference to the heavy bur- | 


den it imposes upon the consumers. The tariff increases the 
price of everything bought by the farmers and the working 
classes, for they are the great consumers. The tariff increases 
the price of every article they buy, for use or wear. The tax 
on the blacksmith’s hammer and anvil is paid by the farmer 
when he has his wagon and farming tools repaired. The 
farmer pays the taxes on horseshoe nails when his horses are 
shod. He pays the taxes upon lumber when he builds his home 
and barn and constructs his fences. 
cities pay their proportionate part when they settle for their 
house rent. 

The laboring men on the farm, as well as in the shops and 
in the offices and stores, and all the salaried men contribute to 
swell the enormous profits of the protected interests when they 
buy for their families the articles and the necessities for their 
home. Each man can imagine his contributions when he 
glances over a partial list of the articles of daily consumption, 
which shows the great variety of sources from which these 


Special interests draw their bounty from the American people. | 


Knives and forks, 67.81 per cent tariff duty; sugar, 61.71 per 


And the workingmen in the | , net pe purchased by the poor at a low rat 


sugar by the 25 cents and 50 cents’ worth at a time, and this 
reduction gives him a reduction of a quarter, or a half a cent, 
and the result is the merchant would retain this small margin 
and the consumer get no benefit at all. With sugar on the free 
list the benefit would be felt and enjoyed by the people at large. 

If there is one schedule more than another that deserves and 
will receive the condemnation of the American people, it 
schedule of woolen manufactures. Its rates are exorbitant 
and unwarranted, and its burdens fall upon all, but most heavy 
ily upon the people who are least able to pay. 


is the 


quires and our health demands comfortable and warm clothing, 
and the tariff duty in this schedule practically forbids a large 
number of people from securing these needed articles. Wool 
elothing and woolen blankets should not become luxuries. 
Nature demands that their use should be general and not re 
stricted to the wealthy alone. I fail to comprehend how any- 
one can justify a tariff tax of over 100 per cent upon these 


prime necessities of life, while articles of luxury that can be 
purchased only by the wealthy are taxed at less than 20 per 
cent. If I were adjusting tariff rates, I would put the lowest 
duty upon the necessaries of life, and upon those articles that 
*, leaving the higher 
rates to be paid for the luxuries of iat are to be pur- 
chased by the wealthy. The people of the country will have 
to pay the exorbitant rates provided for woolen clothing or 
be compelled to use those composed of woolen stuff mixed with 


life 


| cotton or no woo! at all. 


cent; lemons, 59.08 per cent; salt, 36 to 79 per cent; tea, 8 | 


cents per pound; blankets increased from 67 to 1304 per cent, 


the cheaper grades at the higher rates; flannels, 107.52 per | 


cent; women and children’s dress goods, 107 per cent: wool 
hats, 85.42 per cent; knitted articles, 94 per cent; cloaks and 
jackets, 74 per cent; shawls, 97 per cent; carpets, from 50 to 
60 per cent; buttons, on the average, 52 per cent; gloves, 72 
per cent; umbrellas, 50 per cent; hosiery, 90 per cent; woolen 
clothing, 83 per cent. 

Did not the people expect a reduction upon some of these 


The increased duties on stockings has raised a storm of pro 
test from all parts of the country, and no justification can |} 
made for the same. In 1906 the ir ! if hosiery we 
in the main, of four grades: 

P a 7 AT 
1. 2,500,000 dozen pairs, valued at £0. 936 
2. 1,062,000 dozen pairs, valued at s 1. 39 
3. 965,000 dozen pairs, valued at a 1.9 
4. 107,541 dozen pairs, valued at 2. 68 
The duties upon these importat Sl ed from 68.89 per 
| cent to 59.78 per cent, the cheaper the ar e the higher th 
duty. ‘The Payne bill increases these d s from 11.20 per cent 
to 21.36 per cent, the cheaper bearing the largest increase. 
This places an unnecessary burden and hardship upon every 
family. The persons using the cheaper hosiery pay more 


than those using the higher and better grades. 
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The result must be that unless we pay much more for these 
goods, the quality must be much poorer. ‘To buy their supplies 
for a family is necessarily a heavy drain upon the household, 
and the consumer is entirely lost sight of in the great effort 
to satisfy the insatiate greed of the special interests. The 
difference of 1 cent a pair for hose or stockings for each of 
our 90,000,000 of people amounts to $900,000. Estimate the 
enormous amount that must be paid by the people, based upon 
the outrageous increase in the prices and the quantities neces- 
sarily consumed by the American people. It is a shame and a 
disgrace, and such conduct merits the condemnation and exe- 
cration of the American people. The person using the higher 
grades will pay a tax of 70.98 per cent on the better grades; 
the poorer person will pay a tax of 89.75 per cent on the in- 
ferior grades which he uses. This is done in the name of 
labor, but, in truth, to swell the fortunes of the manufacturers. 

Almost equally conducive to health and comfort are gloves, 
the tariff duty on which is greatly increased. I can conceive of 
no reason why these articles should be so excessively taxed, ex- 
cept that the necessity of their use compels an immense con- 
sumption, and on no schedule could richer fruits from govern- 
ment bounties be secured. Why should woolen goods and gloves 
pay a higher duty than silk? Why should hosiery and under- 
wear be so heavily taxed, while uncut diamonds are put on the 
free list? Why should women’s and children’s dress goods be 
taxed at 112 per cent, while pearls are taxed but 10 per cent? 
Why should flannels be taxed 107 per cent and plushes for less? 

Much praise is claimed by the Republicans for the liberal 
“drawback” feature of the proposed bill. Under the existing 
law a manufacturer can receive a rebate of 99 per cent of the 
duties paid on his importations when said importations go into 
the manufactured preducts and can be identified when exported. 
Thus when the International Harvester Company uses foreign 
goods in the manufacture of its machinery and farm implements 
it can secure from the Treasury of the United States 99 per 
cent of the duties paid upon such imported materials when said 
imported materials are used in their machinery sold abroad. 
This company is said to have a separate department conducted 
on this basis. Under the proposed law a manufacturer using | 
imported material for use in his finished product may receive 
the drawback within three years from the date of the importa- | 
tion and whether the manufactured product contains the im- | 
ported material or domestic material of the same quality and | 
productive value. This is a great benefit to all manufacturers, | 
and enables them to sell their products abroad cheaper than to 
the American people, and is a concession of the fact that it is | 
not the labor cost in manufacture that prevents them from com- | 
peting with foreign manufactures. The cost of manufacturing | 
is the same whether foreign or domestic material is used, and | 
when foreign material is used they are able to successfully com- 
pete in the markets of the world with the manufacturers of all 
countries, without reference to the alleged cheap pauper labor 
of Europe. This provision will extend the sales of American | 
manufactured goods, but it will be at the expense of the Ameri- | 
can producers of the materials used in the manufacture of the | 
articles so exported. This drawback provision is a contradiction 
of the alleged purpose of the Payne bill and a denial of the prin- 
ciple upon which it assumes to be constructed—the equalization 
of wages at home and abroad. 

The bill provides for a dual system of duties, with maximum 
and minimum rates. The minimum rates are those stated 
the bill upon each schedule; the maximum rates are an average 
of 20 per cent advance over the rates so carried in the bill. 
maximum rates are to apply to all importations from any coun- 
try where there is any discriminating duty against American 
products. A large number of countries now maintain such dis- 
criminating duties, and it is fair to assume that many of the 
duties of the Payne bill will be 20 per cent higher by reason of 
this provision. This will accord the American manufacturers 
an opportunity to raise the price of their finished product 20 
per cent, with the result that our consumers will be forced to 
pay this additional price. 

Coffee is placed ostensibly on the free list, but there is the 
proviso that a duty shall be collected upon the same when the 
exporting country imposes an export duty thereon, the import 
duty to equalize the export duty charged. Nearly 90 per cent 
of our coffee is imported from Brazil, which country levies an 
export duty, and said duties are pledged to secure the payment 
of certain bonds, and this export duty can not be easily re- 
moved. The result will be that our people will be forced to 
pay the duty of 4 cents per pound on coffee, and, while it will 
produce revenue, it will be a burden .upon the people that is 
both unreasonable and unjust, since an equal revenue could be 
obtained by lowering the duty upon woolen goods to allow real 
competition, and thus raise both the revenue and lessen the 
cost of the goods, to the great benefit of the consumer, 
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| 101 per cent. 


| 


| half of the population; yet 
in | 


The | 
|} national wealth under protection. 


| wealth, and the most intelligent people on the globe. 
| is not produced by law. 
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As a revenue producer this bill, as it stands, must be a fail- 
ure. The Dingley bill did not produce sufficient revenues to 
meet the expenses of the Government, as we face a deficit of 
nearly $150,000,000. The increased rates provided for and the 
continuance of the present rates upon most of the articles un- 
der the numerous rates can not produce more revenue than the 
Dingley bill. But as most of the countries from which we im 
port goods, directly or indirectly, discriminate against some 
American product, the maximum rates, an average of over 20) 
per cent more than the rates named in the bill, will apply ai 
once upon the enactment of this bill to nearly every article im 
ported, with the result that importation will be less and the 
revenue derived therefrom will be smaller. Our country will be 
involved in trade wars and our people suffer in their enforced 
contribution to the special interests. 

Aside from these considerations of the particular provisions 
of the proposed measure, it is well to revert to the general pro) 
osition that our country was more prosperous and our develop- 
ment greater under low tariff than under high protective tariff 
laws. 

Under the low-tariff law of 1846 the census reports show greater 
per cent of gains in value of all farm products than in the last 
ten years. 

In the production of corn, the great basic product of agricul 
ture in the Middle West from 1850 to 1860, under a Democratic 
tariff, there was an increase of 41.7 per cent in the United 
States. From 1880 to 1890, under a Republican tariff, there was 
an increase of 21 per cent. Under Democratic tariff, railroad 
mileage from 1850 to 1860 increased from 10,982 miles to 80,625, 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 the in 
crease was from 166,703 miles to 194,262, or an increase of about 
164 per cent. 

The value of farms and farm property increased from 1890 to 
1900 from $3,067,343,580 to $7,980,493,060, an increase of over 
From 1880 to 1890 the increase was from $12,180 
501,538 to $16,082,267,689, a little over 30 per cent. From 1800 
to 1900 the increase was but a little over 20 per cent. 

The value of farm animals increased between 1850 and 1860 
over 100 per cent. Between 1880 and 1890 the increase was but 


| 55 per cent; between 1890 and 1900 there was a decrease in 


value of $190,642,894. 

Our exports increased from 1850 to 1860, 163 per cent. From 
1880 te 1890 there was an increase of 2§ per cent. From 1890 to 
1900 there was an increase of a little over 60 per cent; from 1000 
to 1907, about 34 per cent. 

In wealth we increased from 1850 to 1860, 125 per cent; from 
1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 per cent; from 1890 to 1900 
the increase was 37 per cent. The capital employed in manu 
facturing industries increased 89.4 per cent from 1850 to 1SG0; 
from 1890 to 1900 the increase was 50.7 per cent. From 1850 t 


| 1860, under low tariff, rural wealth increased over 100 per cent; 
| from 1890 to 1900, under high tariff, rural wealth increased but 


a little over 20 per cent. On the other hand, urban wealth 
doubled in every decade, except from 1880 to 1890 and from 
1890 to 1900, when the increase was only 50 per cent. The aver 
age per capita wealth of the farmer remained the same from 
1860 to 1900, yet that of the urbanite increased over sixfold. Of 
the $78,000,000,000 increase of national wealth from 1860 to 1900 
but a little over one-fifth went to the farmers, who represent ou 
of the $9,000,000,000 increase of 
wealth during the low-tariff decade of 1850 to 1860, over 44 per 
cent went to the farmers. 

We are told in every campaign of the great increase in our 
This country is so situated 
and has such immense resources that its development and in 
crease of wealth would be wonderful under any kind of tarifi 
laws. We have fertile soil, inexhaustible mines of hidden 
Prosperity 
Many years ago men believed in the 
divine right of kings and their power to make people happy 
and prosperous. Our people have discarded such beliefs. Pros 
perity comes through natural processes. It is not handed out 
| by the President or by Congress. It comes by industry, fer- 
tility of the soil, and the intelligence of our people combined. 
Our country, with its broad and fertile plains, vast mines of 
mineral wealth, and enormous resources, will be prosperous and 
| progressive. 

For the year ending Jurie 30, 1907, the domestic export of farm 
products were of the value of $1,055,000,000, being the first year 
in the history of the world that a country exported agricultural! 
commodities of home production to a value in excess of a billion 
dollars. Farm products furnish 634 per cent of the total exports 
of our country. Since 1890 the farmers have not failed to secure 
the balance of trade in our favor. During that time the aggre- 
gate of the balance is $6,500,000,000, while the trade in all the 
other commodities has resulted in an adverse balance of $456,- 








1909. 


0,000. The farmers have furnished the wealth to offset the 
balance of trade in other commodities, and to them is to be given 
» credit for this great work of adding to the country’s wealth, 
capital, credit, and welfare. 
four-fifths of the world’s preduction of corn is grown in the 
ted States, and the value of the 1907 crop was $1,350,000,000. 
Light years’ crop would pay for building every mile of railroad 
the country. 
value was $660,000,000; the cotton crop was worth $650,- 


000,000; the wheat crop was worth $500,000,000; oats were 
worth $860,000,000 ; rye, $23,000,000 ; potatoes, $190,000,000 ; bar- 


$115,000,000; tobacco, $67,000,000; rice, $19,000,000; buck- 
wheat, $10,000,000, The total value of the products of the farms 
this country in 1907 was $7,412,000,000. It was 10 per cent 
eater than in 1906, 17 per cent over 1905, 20 per cent over 1904, 
cent over 1903. The value of eggs and poultry produced 
on the farms in 1907 was over $600,000,000. In 1907 we exported 
cotton to the value of $481,277,797. 
We exported in 1907 domestic merchandise to the yalue of 
1.853,7 The products of the farm constitute the larger 


25 per 


>, 718,034. 
part of the immense sum, and have changed this Nation from a 
bior to a creditor Nation. We have fed and clothed the people 


The hay crop for 1907 was 61,420,000 tons, and | 
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sumers. This vast bounty amounted to $68.68 to every individ 


ual in the United States, counting the population at 90,000,000. 


The average family is composed of five members, and each 
family contributed $343.40. Under the Payne bill these con- 
tributions will be greater, as the average tariff duty is larger, 
as shown by their own reports. The money going into the 


| National Treasury by reason of the tariff in 1906 amounted to 


OQ? n> . 
9295, 910,395, is 


which 





$3.26 per capita of our population 


| $16.30 per family. If this was raised by a direct tax upon the 
individual, how light would be his burden when compared with 
the amounts he now contributes to the special interests. The 

| vast sum now contributed to the special interests is paid in an 
indirect manner by an increased price on everything the people 

| consume. It takes tribute from nearly everything that we eat 


other countries, and the farmer is the source of the national | 


\ th and prosperity. 

Our farm property in 1850 represented one-half of our total 
wealth, in 1870 it represented but one-third, and to-day it is not 
equal to one-fifth. 


i 
Tt 


report of 1904 and amounted to $107,104,211,917, yet 70 per cent 
of it was owned by 200,000 people, and the other 30 per cent is 
owned by the remaining 85,517,230 people of the country. It is 
said that when the directors of the United States Steel trust 

eet one-twelfth of the total wealth of the country is repre- 
sented around the directors’ table. Five thousand men in this 
country actually own one-sixth of our entire national wealth, 
le ng the balance to he divided among the remaining 85,812,- 


Ve have immense wealth; the last showing was in the census | 


| 
| 


239 people. What is the income of our people? Waldron’s 
Handbook of Currency and Wealth estimates the incomes as | 
foll«ws: 

One in 20 of the families is able to secure an income of $3,000 a year | 
and over, 

thirds of the families get less than $900 per year. 
ore than one-half get less than $600 per yeur. 

While more than 4,000,000 families, comprising one-third of the 

Nation, must get along on an income of less than $400 per year. 


The tariff has contributed more than all other things com- 
bined to produce this unequal distribution of wealth, stimu- 
lating, supporting, and producing trusts. These advantages are 
given by law. The law gave the right and opportunity to organ- 
ize the American Steel Corporation with a capital of more than 
a billion dollars. It gave the same opportunity to the Standard 


Oil Company, the cotton-seed oil trust, to the International Har- | 


vester Company, and to hundreds of others. 
The census of 1900 shows that of the 16,000,000 families in 


the United States, less than 5,000,000 owned their own homes | 


free from incumbrances, and that 11,000,000 families either do 
not own their homes or have them mortgaged. While the total 
wealth of our people is immense, it is concentrated in the hands 
of a few. The mortgaged indebtedness in the United States in- 
creased from $6,019,679,985 to $8,394,728,733 from 1890 to 1900, 
an increase of 39 per cent. In Indiana during the year 1905 
the mortgage indebtedness increased $123,549,506. 

During the fiscal year 1906, the value of the dutiable. mer- 
chandise imported into this country from abroad was §$664,721,- 
885.77. There was collected upon this merchandise at the cus- 


tom-houses $293,557,984.14, being an average of 44.16 per cent. 


This is the total amount of the revenue derived from the 
tariff during the year 1906. This represents the amount the 


Government received by reason of the tariff. 
home manufacturers receive from the tariff? 

In the year 1906 there were at least $14,000,000,000 worth of 
domestic manufactured goods consumed in the United States. 
These manufactured articles are increased in cost to the con- 
sumer by the amount of the tariff levied on similar articles im 
ported into this country. This tariff duty in 1906 averaged 
44.16 per cent, and the increased amount placed by our home 
manufacturers upon their home goods goes not into the Treas- 
ury of the Government but into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

The figures show the result of tariff taxation and the distribu- 
tion of its proceeds, as follows: 
Revenue received by the Government- 
Bounty received by manufacturers a 

This shows that under the beneficent effects of the Dingley 
bill for 1906, for every dollar paid into the Treasury of the 
Government $20 at least go into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers, and all of this comes directly from the pockets of the con- 


How much do the 


peepee @-- $293, 910, 395 
er ae eee S, £ fF 


1 and implement used by the mechanic, 
; on every article used in the construction 
of a house or barn; fence, either of wood or wire; on the farm 
implements; and on books and newspapers. There are nearly 
4,000 articles on the tariff list, and on the articles used by the 
poor the tariff is much higher than on articles used by the 
wealthy. Articles of necessity are unfairly taxed over articles 
of luxury. 

The bill provides for a tax upon inheritances; and while this 
is a proper and legitimate subject for raising revenue, two- 
thirds of the States now have an inheritance tax, and the sam: 
might be wisely left to the States alone, while the National 
Government should provide an income tax. I approve of an 
inheritance tax, but prefer an income tax. An inheritance tax 
and an income tax would both fall upon the class that can well 
afford to pay the same. This class has been studiously guarded 
and protected by the general provisions of the bill. While the 
Supreme Court by a bare majority decided against the validity 
of an income tax, the personnel of this c as been changed, 
and President Taft in a public speech last summer expressed the 
belief that in case of emergency such a tax should be levied 
and the same could be drafted so as to avoid the objections of 
the court. 

The insertion of the inheritance-tax feature is a confession of 
the belief of the committee that the Payne bill without this pro- 
vision would not raise sufficient revenue; and with this 
additional feature the committee have seen proper to provide 
for an issue of bonds, craftily called by the committee 
dences of indebtedness,” bearing interest, to meet the 
pated deficit caused by the enactment of this law. 

This bill may yet be changed, modified, and amended. The 
protests of the people are being daily heard. Whatever may be 
its ultimate provisions, this bill stands to-day as the carefully 
prepared measure of the Republican party, and its modification 
by this House will not be in accordance with the wishes of its 
leaders, but out of fear of the cry of condemnation from an out- 
raged and tax-ridden constituency. What may happen to this 
bill after it leaves the House I dare not venture 
but I am persuaded that the people are not to be rel 
legislation coming from the hands of 


and wear; on every t 


mason, and carpenter 
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even 


* eyi- 


antieil 
antici- 


an assertion, 


‘ved by any 


the Republican party. 
[Loud applause. ] 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and Mr. 


Denby having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
OLMSTED, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 14388, the tariff bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPI 


Mr. ForDNEY, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 


draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of James H. Deal, Fifty-third Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 
RECESS. 

The hour of 6 o'clock having arrived, the House, under its 

previous order, took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 
AFTER THE RECESS. 

The recess having expired, at 8S o'clo k Pp. mh. the II rt VV 
called to order by Mr. Densy, the Speaker pro tempor 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that tl House resolv 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House « the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
1438, the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 


| consideration of the tariff bill, with Mr. OLMSTED in the chair. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, this is no new subject that we 
are considering at this extra session of Congress. It is, however, 
a question of great importance to the American people and one 
in which they are vitally interested. One of the gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber, in discussing the tariff, last 
right said that— 


_ We are here because the Republican party has called us here to con- 
sider the question of revision. 


I take issue with him, Mr. Chairman. We are here because | 
the Democratic party has called your oppressive tariff system to 


judgment. We are here in spite of the efforts of subsidized 
newspapers that represent those who profit by the provisions 
of the Dingley tariff law. 

We have at last been able to show the people that you are 
taxing them to enrich a favored few. The Democratic party 
has forced the Republican party to abandon its famous “ stand- 
pat” position and to agree with us before the American people 
that the tariff should be revised. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] That is why we are here, Mr. Chairman. If the Repub- 


Jican party could have succeeded without declaring for tariff | 
revision, it would have done so, and we would not be here now | 


considering the tariff, because it is fast becoming kuowan to all 
men that the Republican party is the party of special interests, 


the handy instrument of predatory wealth, and that the Demo- | 
cratic party is the party of equal rights, the party of the masses | 


of the people. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
Mr. Chairman, time was when Republicans laughed at Demo- 
crats who talked of flagrant abuses and widespread oppression 


under the Dingley tariff Jaw; and to our appeals for relief for | 


the people they said: “ We are ‘standing pat.’” They made 
no argument; they had none of merit to make. Sir, I have lived 
to see you tremble before the righteous wrath of a Democratic 
people, desert your “stand-pat” doctrine, and come out in the 
open in the campaign of 1908 and declare for tariff revision. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

You have deceived and imposed upon the American people. 
There is no question about that. Some of you on that side have 
been absolutely frank and honest. I recall the speech of the 
high priest of protectionism, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. DatzeELL]. He said in the Sixtieth Congress that the coun- 
try demanded revision, and then, with a knowing smile on his 
face and a high-protection twinkle in his eye, he said: 

I do not know whether we will revise it up or down. 

tut, Mr. Chairman, we have come here as a result of Dem- 
ocratic agitation, as a result of Democratic education, to revise 
the tariff in the interest of justice to all the people, and that 
means revise it downward. We have aroused the conscience of 
the American people until you had to decide in favor of revision. 
Now, what is that revision going to be, and in whose interest 
is it going to be? Will it be up or down? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NYE] was candid enough 
to say in this House a few nights ago: 

There is no use trying to dodge the question ; the whole country knows 
that we met to revise the tariff downward. 

And that is what the country demands to-day. What have 
you done toward redeeming your pledges to the people? 

You have brought into this House, under whip and spur, the 


most miserable makeshift and robber scheme that was ever de- | 


vised by mortal man. You kept it behind lock and key. You 
had it guarded day and night, and you would not permit the Rep- 
resentatives of the people on either side of the House to see its 


precious provisions until the day that you decided to report it to | 


the House, and then you gave the minority members on the 


Committee on Ways and Means twelve minutes in which to | 


consider it. 


Mr. Chairman, may I not, under all the peculiar circumstances | 


surrounding this tariff bill, in all propriety inquire who wrote 
this bill and why should its provisions have been so carefully 
guarded and kept from the American people? 

This bill is of vast importance to the people. Both parties 
have declared for revision, and they ought to have been per- 
mitted to work together for the good of our common country, 
and bring out a bill representing the combined wisdom of the 


membership of this House, Think of it; a bill containing so | 


many important provisions, taken from its hiding place in the 
desk of the committee room, and voted on in twelve minutes, 

Mr. JAMES. With 4,000 items in it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; a bill containing 4,000 items. How do 
you think that will strike the American people? Is there any 
semblance of fairness about it? None at all. 

Now, then, it is rumored in the newspapers that certain rules 
will be passed by the Republican majority in this House to 
prevent us from voting on the items in this bill separately, and 
that agreements have been made to protect the Standard Oil 
Company, and not raise the duty on beer, The sugar trust, 





the Standard Oil trust, the steel trust, and all the other trusts 
are going to walk through the furnace of this bill unharmed. 
and they will not even have the smell of reduction fire upon their 
clothes. Why, sir? Because they have contributed. to the 
Republican party all that you demanded in the campaign last 

| fall. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And, gentlemen on that side, you are going to be forced into 
| line; you are going to come up and obey the final mandate of the 
tariff barons back of your party. For you are like the fellow 
I told about in this House once before. The story illustrates 
your position so well that I must tell it just here: Pat was ly 
ing tried for the larceny of a yearling. All the evidence was 

against him, and Pat's lawyer informed him that the chances 

were against him, whereupon Pat said: 

Never you mind, you make the speech to the jury. 

He did so; and when the jury reported, Pat was acquitted. 

| His lawyer looked at him with utter surprise and went over sand 

| Shook his hand and said: 

| Tat, how did that happen? 

| Pat said: 

| I told you that you did not understand the situation. Eleven of ¢! 

| jurors in that case got some of the beef. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the time comes for enough gentlemen 
on that side to respond to the call of the powers that be, you 
will do so, for it is certain that nearly all of you got some of 

| the campaign beef last fall. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
The Democratic party came out into the open and declared in 
| favor of publishing its campaign funds. That brave and abl 
leader of the Democratic party, the Daniel of Democracy in 
| America, the man who for more than fifteen years has chan 
| pioned the cause of the common people, William Jennings Bryan 
| [applause on the Democratic side], declared in that contest that 
he wanted every dollar contributed to his election published to 
| 


the wide world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Did the 

Republicans do that? No, Mr. Chairman, you absolutely refused 
| to do it. And why? Because you knew that if you published 
before the American people your campaign contributions you 
would drive away some honest Republicans who otherwise would 
vote the Republican ticket. But, my friends, do you know that 
a great political revolution is going on in this country? ‘The 
time of the special-interest man in Congress is nearly over. 
The people are waking up. The masses of the people are going 
to look out more and more for the interest of all the people, and 
the day will come when the men who compose this body wil! 
be men whose heart beats are in sympathy with the rights of 
the masses of the people in this country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt my co! 
| league for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That wonderful book, the Bible, furnishes 
an illustration of why the Republican party is bound and sub 
servient in this Government to the trusts and to the special 
interests. The trusts and special interests furnished the cam 
| paign funds, and the Bible says that— 

The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And the Republican party has as much wisdom as an ox or a 
| jackass. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Crayton], 
| one of the ablest men in this body, has quoted Scripture en- 
tirely applicable to the Republican party at this time. If the 
American masses could see and know that special interests are 
furnishing campaign funds with which to buy elections in doubt 
ful States for the Republican party, they would cease to vote 
| the Republican ticket. 

When I came here, Mr. Chairman, I believe we had 127 Demo- 
crats in this body. I have lived to see that number grow witil 
to-day we have in this House 172 Democrats. And I now pre- 
dict that after your miserable tariff scheme has gone into effect 
and the people have felt its abuses the next House will be over- 
whelmingly Democratic. [Applause on the Democratic side. |] 

Gentlemen, the handwriting is upon the wall. Even in the 
last campaign, against an enormous campaign fund and Repub 
lican promises to revise the tariff, the Democratic party gained 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand votes. 
| The defeat of some of the old “ bellwethers,” as we call them, 
| Republican high protectionists, who have been weeded out on 
| that side, is a wholesome sign. Some of them were defeated by 
i 
| 


Republicans who came here by very small majorities over the 
| Democratic candidate. Our cause is growing. It is gaining 
favor every day. The people are coming into their own. They 
| have had a hard struggle. God knows if ever on this earth 
the masses of the common people had to struggle against great 
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{t has been in this Republic of 
years. 

fark Hanna, the high priest of the Republican party and 

{ man by whom you laid great stake, went about the ballot 

| in 1896 with $9,000,000 to corrupt the American electorate, 

made barter of the ballot and debauched the manhood 

ery man that he touched with his campaign gold. [Ap- 

se on the Democratic side.] He taught the special interests 

of this country to abandon argument to convince the voter of 

justice of their cause and resort to the corruption of the 


the West for the last 


1 ve 


he 
hit 


yoter. His position was, “Away with your arguments. Away 
with your appeals to the conscience, to the judgment of men; 
{ your money and call on the sovereign voters of America 
f rrender their convictions and sell their votes,” the most 
sncred weapons known to free men. “ Yes; sell them to the 
highest bidder. Raise your protective tariff as high as you 
1 -¢, What right have the American people to complain? We 
hought the election and paid for it.” That was his position, 
‘Mr. Chairman, he sueceeded in purchasing ballots, and the elec- 


tion of 1896 was carried. 

Sir, you have been in absolute control of the Government 
since 1896 and promised employment to the laboring man and 
prosperity to the whole country. 

No party has ever deceived the people so long and so success- 
fully on any public question as the Republican party has de- 


ceived the American people on the tariff question. 
When the country was prosperous, not by reason of, but in 
spite of, your robber tariff, you told the people that your high 


protective tariff produced that prosperity, and they believed it. 

While the people were giving thanks to the Republican party 
for what they considered blessings from the Dingley tariff law, 
the tariff barons of America were reaping a rich harvest at 
the hands of the masses, and the trust magnates were pitch- 
ing their tents in every avenue of legitimate business and de- 
stroying competition on every hand; and to-day the combination 
of these two obnoxious interests control the money supply of 
the country, and by the exercise of the power that your party 
has placed in their hands they can produce a panic in twenty- 
four hours. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And yet 
when the earth yielded abundantly and when the showers came 

d when the seasons were good, you stood on the house tops 

d said, “ Give praise to the Dingley tariff law for all this.” 
| Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

\ gentleman on that side of the House last night, a new 
Member, the gentleman from Tennessee |Mr. AusTIN], said that 
the good prices that we had received for cotton in the South 
for the last two or three years were due to the Dingley tariff 

WwW. 

My friend, let me tell you something of the struggle of that 
peopie, 
people had to struggle for what they earned in this world, it is 
the cotton-producing people of my country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They ship abroad every year enough cotton 
to bring to America the balance of trade, and without it the 


halance of trade would not be in our favor. And the thing 
that has given them reasonably good prices in some years re- 
cently has been their organizations to fight the gambling ex- 


changes that you have permitted to flourish in rank luxuriance 
n New Orleans and New York and other sections of the country. 
| Applause on the Democratic side.] And the gentleman said 
last night that “ During the life of the Dingley tariff law we 


had had high prices and the best prices for cotton.” 


[ deny that statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to inform 
the gentleman and that side of the House that the average 


price of cotton during the Walker tariff law, the Democratic 
tariff law, from 1846 to 1857, was higher, even that far back, 
than the price during the Dingley tariff law, from 1897 to 1909. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like to ask my friend from Ala- 
bama if, considering the high prices which protection has com- 
pelled the country people to pay for everything they buy, cotton 
has not been really cheaper under the Dingley law than at any | 
other period in history? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is very true. 

Mr. MACON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. | 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to interrupt the gen- 
tleman before he left the price of cotton, The gentleman from 
\labama and myself live in the South, and I will ask him if 
he does not know that the cotton buyers of the South will not 
even make a bid on cotton until after they have heard by cable | 
from Liverpool every morning? 


That is the way I have found | 


} are 


I was born and reared upon the farm, and if ever a | 
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it in the South, and I think the gentleman 
Way also. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The price is fixed by cotton gamblers in New 
York and Liverpool, and the high tariff on cotton that 
manufactured from our cotton that ! our 


back into 
country forces the manufacturer of cotton abroad to do every 


has found it that 


goods 


come 


thing in his power to buy cotton as cheaply as possible, so 
that he can compete successfully with the American manufa 
turer. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to the gentlemen on the other side who 


come here appealing to the South to surrender | 
principle let me say, if they 


er devi Lial tO 


know as little about everything 


else that they discuss here as they do about the prices of cot 
ton and the general progress of the South, they know very 
little indeed. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. BURNETT. I will ask the gentleman from Alabama if 
it is not true that the gentleman from Tennessee who made 
that statement last night does not live in a cotton-producing 
part of the South? 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘That is true; he does not live in the cotton 
belt. But, Mr. Chairman, the special interests pick out tl 
ablest and shrewdest men that they can find and send them 
here and they keep them here. These agents of special interests 
have back of them an unlimited fund with which to give ba 
quets at the New Willard Hotel and other hotels of the cou 
but, gentlemen, those that they tax and oppress back yo 
rely upon you and upon me to do right and be just in this the 
greatest lawmaking body in the world; and when I stand here 
from day to day in this extra session and see my Democrat 
colleagues from every section of the country seeking to enferce 


the laws of justice and pleading the cause of the plain people 
I am prouder than ever that I am a Democrat. [Applause 
the Democratic side. | 

The panic that came upon us nearly two years ago, when the 
Republican party was in power in every branch of the Govern- 
ment and when the protective tariff was the highest that ever 
burdened the country, has at last convinced the people that the 
Republican party and Republican tariff laws can not preveut 
panics, and that they are utterly unable to deliver us from the 
clutches of a panic that has cursed the for nearly 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

What has become of your campaign cry that “ panies only 
come when Democrats are in power and Democratic tariff laws 
are in force?” The soup houses built to feed the great army 
of American wage-earners who were thrown out of employment 


on 


country two 


by the ruthless hands of a Republican panic answer that ques 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The number of 
mercantile failures—the greatest ever witnessed in the history 
of panics—also makes answer. Closed mills, paralyzed ind 
tries, and demoralization of trade have all placed the death 
seal upon that false cry of the Republican party. [App Le 
on the Democratie side.] That campaign cry has served you 
well and it must be sad to part with it now, but even in this 
august instance you must yield to the inevitable. For the song 
has gone out of the thing 
And the spirit of song has fled 
The nightingale sings no more to tl 
When that beautiful flower is dead 
{Laughter and applause. | 
tut the gentleman from Washington |Mr. CusuMAN] refuses 
to be convineed. The staggering fact of a widespread and 1 
ous panie disturbs him not. On he goes talking about prosperity 
| in his State. 
Sir, I was glad to be informed that while the farmers of the 


South and West were unable to obtain money with which to 
move their crops, and the railroads of the country were embar 
rassed in raising money with which to pay their employees, and 
the mills and shops of the country were silent in the grasp of a 
Republican panic, there was one spot on American soil, in 
the far-off Commonwealth of Washington, where the dread hand 
of a Republican panic did not cast its blighting shadow. [A] 

plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the midst of these hard times—when all 
business is woefully disturbed and nobody is satisfied with cor 
ditions as they are—the gentleman from Washington surprises 

| the House by telling us about the clang of hammers, the song 
of the saw, and the general prosperity abounding in his State. 
| This refreshing exception from the widespread evil of the Repub- 
lican panic reminds me of this bit of verse from Lord Byrov: 
In the desert a fountain is springing 
In the wide w te ft @ at 
And a bird in litude 
Which speaks tor p 

[Laughter and applause. | 

And now, when all the other Republicans have quit claiming 
that panics only come when Democrats are in power, the ge ‘ 
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man from Washington still sings the songs of Dingley prosperity 
and ruins that that tariff law has wrought. 
plause Democratic side.] But his companions, 
throes embarrassment, and realizing that 
false their party is discredited now, look appeal- 
ingly masters and exclaim: 

and pl 


miles on the 
the 
political 
of 
tariff 
If thou 
First 

\n 
and applause. ] 
not dare in campaign just closed to talk of 
it.” You abandoned that position and admitted 
that we right—that the tariff should be revised. And 
now that the election is over and you are returned to power, 
you ignore your platform and campaign pledges arfd present 
a bill most pleasing to the tariff-tax eaters and most displeas- 
ing and disappointing the tariff-tax payers. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. | 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
upon the tariff a few told us of the high wages paid 
labor in the State of Washington. He said that “for fixing 
a small place in the ceiling in his home where the plastering 
had fallen, a small piece,” he said, “about the size of his hat 
brim ’’—and we know how small that is [laughter], and he said 
that the workman charged him $5, but said he did not com- 
plain. No, Mr. Chairman; he did not complain, and he ought 
not to have complained, because I heard him plead in 1906, 
standing in the selfsame place in this House, for high protec- 
tion; and when he saw the ruin, the panic, that that 
tariff measure had wrought among the people of his home, and 
this humble toiler came to fix that place in his house, he 
doubtless felt like saying, and in his heart did say: “ You 
tax me ftighly for this piece of work, but the policies that 
I have advocated produced the conditions that pinch you with 
hunger now. So I suppose it is right to tax me to help sup- 
port you.” [Laughter and applause, ] 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much Republican talk in the 
last few years about prosperity. You can not have national 
prosperity when a few men are permitted to fix the price of 


[ Ap- 
the 


on 
ot 
battle ery 


in 


to their 


uldst have me 
‘ play’d 
take thi 
ib 


sing 


ly 
nee 7 and sung, 
time-worn lute away, 


ring one freshly strung. 


[ Laughter 
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standing pi 
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were 
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CUSHMAN], in speaking 
days ago, 
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| protection. 
the old } 


| ing 


| Let 


| no relief, 


' advantage of wealth 


} exempt. 


high- | 


| noisily 


national necessities as is now done under a Republican tariff law. | 


The Republican party is in power, and yet $100 would buy 
more of the necessities of life before the Dingley tariff law 
went into effect than $150 will buy now, and the Payne bill 
is worse than the Dingley bill. 
help or hurt the great body 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

the farmer, for instance. He does and must rely on the 
of raw material, and not a line in your tariff law con- 
tributes to his comfort and well-being; but you hold him up and 
tax him at every turn in the road. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

If the southern farmer should go abroad and sell 
ef cotton and purchase machinery to use in a cotton mill in the 
United States, before he could bring this, his own property, into 
his own country he would be compelled to pay the value of 50 
more bales of cotton. This is the fruit of a Republican tariff 
law. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

In many instances you place the duty on imports so high that 
it keeps out of our country certain goods and wares, and the 
Government does not receive one cent in revenue; but the differ- 
ence in the price before and after the import duty was fixed is 
paid by the American consumer. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.| For instance, if I can buy a yard of cloth for 7 cents 
before a tariff is placed upon it, and then a duty or tariff of 3 
cents per yard is put upon it, that makes it cost me 10 cents per 
yard. Now, then, the New England manufacturer says to the 
American consumer: “ You must pay us 10 cents per yard for 
this cloth because under the law you can not buy it from Eng- 
land for less than 10 cents.” Why is this? Because our Goy- 
ernment has said to England: “ Before you can sell that cloth 
to our people you must pay a duty of 3 cents per yard.” What 
does this do for the New England maantactune? It puts in 
his pocket a profit of 3 cents per yard. Who pays this extra 
8 cents? The American consumer; and the Government in many 
instances does not derive one cent in revenue, and why? Be- 
cause the English manufacturer says: “ Your tariff on that class 
of goods is so high that we can not compete with the New Eng- 
land manufacturer ; we will hunt another market.” And they do. 


of American consumers? 


[Ap- 


‘Take 
ex} 


yt 
rt 


| prote 


Does this manner of protection | 





| party is ruinous to the plain people. 
| cratic side.] 


|} competition as a business principle, 


The goods quit coming, the Government gets no revenue from | 


this source, but the Government continues to 
for the benefit of the New 
on the Democratic side. ] 
Let me illustrate by referring to your high tariff on the cheap- 
blankets and flannels. In 1907 we imported blankets and 
flannels of this character to the value of $316, and the tariff on 


tax you 
England manufacturer. 


and me 
[| Applause 


est 


} you do not stop there. 
100 bales | 


‘Apri 


, | them was $340.32, making them cost the consumer $656.32. 


think of that, 


you delightful and charming advocates of 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The American consumer is at last beginning to see 
are denying him access to the markets of the world. 
the 


tl 
purpose of getting revenues, but for the purpose of « 
New England manufacturers. What are you doing j 
to farm necessities, agricultural implements, and so { 
me read a few lines from the views of the Democrat 
nority of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

There are articles left in the bill on which the rates 
hibitive as under the Dingley law, allowing very little of impo: 
raising practically no revenue and barring out competition. 
among these are rivets, screws, fence and other wire rods, axi 
bars, blacksmith’s hammers, sledges, track tools, wedges, 
blanks, cast-iron ves stove plate, sad irons, 
rifles, nails, spikes, tacks, needles, steel plates 
plates, electrotype plates, hooks and eyes, and 
named in the schedule. 

Again, under Schedule G, the minority view says: 

The treatment of the farmer by this bill is along the 
have characterized Republican methods in the past. 


and the laborer and producer have 
upon them. 


bill 


are 


crow 

muskets, | 
engraved, st 
many other 


sels, 


same }] 
He gets pra 
greater burdens 
The cost of living for the average man is increa 
and power is also increased. Heavy taxes ; 
on coffee, tea, and substitutes for coffee, which, with cocoa, butte: 
tard, pepper, cinnamon, and all sorts of flavors for food, are dec! 
be luxuries, while figs, lemons, etc., are raised in price without | 
increasing the revenue, etc. Every article of food the laborer 

to live comfortably is heavily taxed; even the salt on his ta 
This schedule was evidently prepared by the same mind 
has dominated this bill—a mind certainly not unfriendly to th 
trusts. 


Mr. Chairman, any sane man can see that the Ame! 
consumer is heavily taxed in this bill and for the benefit of 
cial interests. Ex-President Cleveland was sound on the 
question. Here is what he said in the campaign of 1904: 


I ought not to fatigue your intelligence by detailing further f 
showing that the protective policy which the Republican party | 
posed upon the country, and which that party in the pending can 
defends, not only has something to do with trusts, but | 
very nature, as well as by its natural results, it is the parent and 
sory of the robbing marauders which vex and afflict our peoplk 
and demand tribute in every home of our land. They dictate the | 
we shall pay for the food we eat and the clothes we wear and the hb 
tion in which we live. 

The rate of tariff taxation has increased by one-fourth, the ex 
tures of the Government have more than doubled, and hundreds 
dustrial trusts and combinations, the vicious progeny of extreme | 
‘tion, openly and stealthily search the pockets of our peo} 
use my words of twenty years ago: “ The right of the Governn 
exact tribate from the citizen is limited by its exact necessiti 
every cent taken from the people beyond that required for their 
tion is no better than robbery.” 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This statement of Mr. Cleveland’s is full of truth and I) 
eratie doctrine. 

The Republican party taxes the swaddling clothes of t! 
fant, and you tax the winding sheet of the adult dead 
You tax the coffin in which he is | 
and the tombstone that stands above his lifeless form. 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

For the benefit of my Republican friends, 
torial from a Republican newspaper : 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 
[From the Concordia (Kans.) Empire.] 


We have been invited to send a dollar contribution to the Rep 
campaign fund that is being raised by popular subscription and to 
President Roosevelt recently subscribed. We would like to ha 
dollar in such select company all right, but we have done all t 
tributing we intend to do this year. 

We recently have compieted building a house, at a cost of son 
over $4,000, and for every foot of lumber, every pane of glass, « 
sack of cement, eve ry pound of nails, and, in fact, for nearly e\ 
of material that went into it, we made a good, liberal contri 


let me read an 


| through the trusts that control them, and we guess we have dor 


share. 


It may be treason for a Re — newspaper to talk this w 


facts are facts, and it sort of relieves our conscience to tell th: 
about the trusts once in a while. We will just let the several t 
to which we have had to pay unwilling tribute in the past year 
our dollar for us. We need it and they do not. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.} 

Mr, Chairman, even the rank and file of the Republican p 
are beginning to see that the protection policy of the Repu! 
[Applause on the I 
Under that policy trusts flourish as never be 
Ex-Senator William E. Chandler, a Republican, has said 
if trusts are allowed to flourish unrestrictedly, they will 4 
erush out individualism, and 
the control of society—its property, its politics, and its governme! 
into the hands of opulent oligarchies. 

Havemeyer, the sugar king, said: 

The tariff is the mother of trusts. 

The trust is the deadly enemy of producer and consumer ali! 
He holds up the producer with one hand and robs the consum 
with the other; he reduces the number of buyers, removes col 
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petition, and places the producer at his mercy. He reduces the 
her of sellers, removes competition from his path, and has 
onsumer at his mercy. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 


Now. Mr. Chairman, upon the question of lumber, I shall vote 
io tuke the duty off. The Democratic platform plainly says: 
We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print 


lumber, timber, and logs, 


free list. 
Some gentlemen tell us that a high tariff on lumber will pro- 
tect our forests. This can not be true. A high tariff on lumber 
tsa premium on the rapid destruction of our forests, because 
kes the price of lumber higher, and the higher the price 
the greater the inducement to produce it on a large scale. 
rhe higher the price on lumber, the greater the tax on the 
] » builders, and the opportunity for the poor man to build a 
e becomes less and less. Mr. Chairman, at this point let 
read from the eloquent speech made in this House a few 
days ago by my able and distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JAMEs], who is to my mind the greatest 
orator in the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Every throb of his patriotic heart beats loyal to the masses. 
;Applause on the Democratic side.] He said, here discussing 
the tariff on lumber: 
But the poor man who is without a home has no one to speak for him 
except the Representatives upon this floor. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
\ great banquet was given by the lumber trust a few weeks ago at 
the New Willard Hotel in this city. A most sumptuous feast, I am told, 
ffered to the guests. They were lobbying to keep the $2 tariff 
imber; but, gentlemen, I am in favor of free lumber. The mil- 
ns of people in our country who are without homes have no ban- 


s to offer you, no sparkling wine for you to sip, no hot birds for 
to eat. They have a ballot, though, and can reward you at the 


and that these articles be placed on 


\ 


polls with their love, their vote, and their confidence; and I appeal 
from the banquet of the lumber trust to the homeless of the land and 
you to choose which side you will serve. 


[Loud applause. ] 

We are told that in those sections of the country where the 
timber has all been cut that the small streams have dried up 
nd larger ones are less deep and wide, and that droughts are 
more frequent, the rainfall less, and that the health of the 

mmunity is injuriously affected. 

We of the South can not afford to have our forests de- 
stroyed. In order to produce cotton there must be a certain 
degree of moisture in the air, and the winds from the South 


Atlantic crossing the Gulf Stream and meeting the colder air | 


rrents from the Appalachian forests produce this degree of 
moisture, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how your tariff tax affects the 
farmer. You force him to sell the products of his soil in a 
trade market and to buy the same material back in manu- 
ctured form in a protected market. You can not make me 
rosper when you increase the cost of everything that I have to 
and reduce the price of everything that I have to sell. 
American people have paid dearly for a Republican ad- 
nistration. You are taxing them to-day as they have never 
been taxed by any party in the history of the country. 
Under this high tariff the cost of agricultural implements has 
reased, which, of course, increases the cost of production, 
nd the cost of living has become a burden to the average man. 
Mr. Byron W. Holt, an American economist of note, has com- 
ited the tariff taxes annually paid by the American farmer. 
ile estimates that upon the average the farmer buys $238 worth 
ot life’s necessaries annually. ‘ Of this amount,” he says, ‘‘ $18 
es to the Government and $37 to the private monopoly, the pro- 
tected trusts making $55 in all.” 


rt 


Sir, | 


| people. 


Now, then, the tariff and trust tax on 10,000,000 farmers is | 


000,000,000 annually. Is it any wonder, then, that the Carnegie 
rporation, valued in 1893 at $10,000,000, increased in value 
by leaps and bounds under the Dingley tariff law until within 
SIX years Carnegie was enabled to sell his share alone for 
%360,000,000?2 [Applause on the Democratic side.] Think of 
this enormous tax on the farmer. Suppose the tax assessors in 
our States should go up to the farmer when he buys a year's 
pply of, say $238 worth, and demand a payment of a tax on that 
ount of $18. Why, he would be indignant and there would 
be no peace for the authorities of the State until that high and 
excusable tax rate should be repealed. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And yet this is just what you are doing to 
the American farmer under your tariff laws. If we continue 
to put a tariff on what other nations have to sell, the day will 
come when they will put a tariff on everything that we have to 
sell, and who can blame them? 
Under the beneficent action of your high protection we have 
in America now the tariff-burdened masses and the tariff-pro- 
tected classes, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


X 


If the people could realize what portion of the price they pay 
for the necessaries of life consists of a tariff tax, you would 
have no peace until this high protective feature should be re- 
pealed. If they but knew as they purchase the little things how 
much tariff tax enters into the price, every consumer would be 
come an open advocate of tariff reform. But, unfortunately for 
the people, the tariff tax is hid in the price of the article pur- 
chased. It is, nevertheless, a tax on the consumer. 

The consumer is not told how much he is taxed on the article 
that he buys, but the tax is there just the same. I ean illus 
trate this point by telling the new drummer's first experience 
with an expense account. On his return from his first trip 
he handed the proprietor his expense account, and in it he had 
hotel bills, much; livery bills, much; railroad fare, 
much; and one suit of clothes, $50. The proprietor, in astonish- 
ment, said: 


SO SO SO 


John, I see a suit of clothes in your expense account; we'll strike 
that item out. I am not paying for your clothes. 
John said nothing, but was soon out on the road again. When 


he returned and handed his expense account to the proprietor, 
the proprietor glanced over it hurriedly to see if John had 
properly charged the items. This task performed, he smiled and 
said: 

John, you are improving. 
expense account. 

John looked at the proprietor and said: 

It’s in there just the same. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, Mr. Chairman, when we are buying every day the neces- 
sities of life, we are not confronted with the statement that we 
are paying a tariff tax, but we are. The tariff tax in there 
just the same. It is true that it takes money to run the Govern- 
ment, and revenues are collected for this purpose. The revenues 
ought to be paid by all the people, and if in the collection of 
sufficient revenues incidental protection follows, the industry 
and labor of every section of the country ought to share in the 
benefits derived while that policy is in force. While I stand for 
a tariff for revenue, I am not willing for you to pick out east- 
ern, western, and New England industries for the special favors 
of your protective policy and see the industries of the South 
injuriously affected or purposely ignored. Burdens and benefits 
ought to be equally distributed. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The South has stood for the rights of the masses against the 
encroachments of special interests. She has demanded 
tion for the common weal, and she has pleaded for fair and 
just treatment of all the people by this Government of the 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, this tariff is not borne by the individuals ac- 
cording to their means and ability to pay. There is absolutely 
nothing fair or just in your tariff scheme. 

In our towns and cities the man who owns the most valuable 
houses and lots obtains the highest rent and he pays the most 
taxes. Any honest man will agree that the man who owns a 
building worth $100,000 should pay more tax than the man who 
owns a house worth $3,000. 


I don’t see any suit of in this 


i 
ciothes 


is 


legisla 


Take farm lands, for instance. The man who owns a f 
plantation of a thousand acres ought to pay, and he does pa 
more taxes than the individual who owns a one-horse farm. 
The State, the county, and the city have tried to place the bur 
den upon the individual citizen in accordance with his ab 
to pay, and this is as it should be; but the national policy of 

| the Republican party places the burden of the tariff tax upon 
those least able to bear it and permits the mighty rich to ] 
tically escape any of the burden. [Applause on the Den 


| eratie side.] 


The trust magnate, with small family, and worth his m 
and living in ease and luxury, does not pay as much of the tariff 


tax as does the poor man with large family, for the s 
| necessities of life. Mr. Chairman, this is wrong, and no fa 
minded man will deny it. [Applause on the Democrat sick 
We ought to have an income tax. From an income-tax V 
we would get $125,000,000 annually. And this amount w ! 


come from those most able to bear the tax burdens of the Go 


ernment and those who certainly ought to be willing to y i 
the special privilege of robbing the American people \] 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

You may talk of swollen fortunes and money kings, and wi 
have both in this land of the free; but the plain citizen, the 
man of small means, those least able to pay taxes, bear the t 
burdens of the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you another way to raise revenue. 
If you will not abolish the gambling exchanges of the country, 


at 


those that gamble in farm products, you ought 


least to mal 
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them pay for their privilege to rob the American farmer, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Take cotton, for instance. Put a tax of $1 a bale on every 
bale of cotton offered for sale on the exchange where the party 
selling does not intend, in good faith, to actually deliver the 


cotton. You would do one of two things. You would stop these | 
| federal injunction. Carnegie, Rockefeller, and others, w 
| and fatten in the high places of Republican protection, ar 
jas captains of industry and kings of finance. They 


cotton gamblers from bringing into ruinous competition with 
real cotton a fictitious stuff, or you would derive more than a 
hundred million dollars a year to help pay the expenses of the 
Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But you will 


not disturb the cotton gamblers or the incomes of the mighty | 


rich. The people whom you denounced last fall and whose evil 
practices you pretended to condemn are here encamped about 
the Capitol and they are in constant consultation with the high 


priests of the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic | 


side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, time was—and that before you became so 
intrenched in power—when you pleaded only for protection to 
American infant industries. This high protection and how it 


was obtained and held reminds me of the story of Sindbad, the 
sailor, and the Old Man of the Sea. When Sindbad was walking 
up and down the seashore he saw an old man sitting upon the 
ground not a great distance from him, and the old man beckoned 
him io come to him. Prompted by his desire to aid the old 


man in any way that he could, Sindbad went to his call. The | 


old man, pretending that he was unable to walk, requested him 
to take him across a little stream into the woods beyond, and 
Sindbad bowed his back and took the old man upon his shoulders, 
and, lo! when he reached the spot where the old man said that 
he desired to go, he locked his legs around Sindbad’s neck and 
refused to alight from his shoulders. Everywhere Sindbad went 
the old man went with him, an annoying burden on his back: 
and every time that he took a mouthful of food, he had to divide 





APRIL 2. 


And again, when wages are poor and the laborer stri| a 
better wages, these tariff barons, the boasted friends of 
ican labor, import foreigners into the locality to take the 
of those who are asking for themselves and family a living 
[Applause on the Democratic side.]_ Not only that, they 
that ever-willing and ready instrument of the Republican 


live in mansions that cost millions. [Applause on the 
cratic side. ] 

But where, let me ask you, is the brownstone front, th 
club, and golf ground of the laboring man [applause 
Democratic side], who has toiled early and late for years 
the friendly wing of high-tariff protection—echo answers, \ 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How fares the laborer under Republican rule and hi; 
protection? Let me read from a report of the director of 
ties in Cleveland, Ohio. Director Conley tells us that 
sonal investigation he has discovered that, while the 
cost of living for a working woman ia Cleveland is $5.25 
the average wage of such woman is but $4.83. 

He tells us that out of 38 women he questioned, 12 wer 
ing $3, and 6 were receiving but $2 a week. 

This, he assures us, is a fair representation of the 
conditions. 

Now, for a real knotty problem, the one suggested by I 
Conley’s report caps the climax: 

The women in question live, and yet the cost of their living 
than their wages. How do they live? 

Without attempting to solve this seemingly inexplicable 
simply remark that the condition of the working woman of | 


|} would appear to be much worse than was that of the slaves in | 
| before the war. 


with the Old Man of the Sea. Finally, employing all the strength | 


of his being, he threw the old man from his shoulders. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Time was when these hoary-headed industries said to the 
Government: “ We are feeble and unable to walk without your 
aid. Carry us across the stream of our infancy into the wood 
mder, where we can stand alone.” The Government bowed its 
ick and the tariff barons climbed upon the shoulders of the 
American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The stream of their infancy was crossed. The woods where 
they could stand alone was reached, but when they reached that 
point they had become arrogant and they refused to alight from 
the shoulders of the American masses; and now everywhere the 
American citizen goes the burden of the tariff tax goes with 
him [applause on the Democratic side], and every time he 
makes a dollar he must divide it with the tariff baron on his 
back. [Applause on the Democratic side.] . Our people are 
crying out for deliverance from the iniquities of this unjust 
burden. The Republican party is helpless—we will get no re 
lief from that source. But, my friends, relief is coming. The 
American people will rally around the Democratic standard and 
at the first opportunity, through the expressed will of a sov- 
ereign people, we will throw these burdensome tariff barons from 
the back of the American people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 


The tariff baron has come to look upon the American masses 


y< 
b: 


as a woolgrower looks upon a flock of sheep. He looks to the | 


individual citizen for a portion of this tariff tax as the woo!l- 
grower looks to each and every sheep for a portion of wool. 
The woolgrower, however, is more merciful to his sheep than 
the tariff baron is to the citizen, for there are certain periods 
of the year when he will not allow the sheep to be sheared 

when he will permit the sheep to retain his coat of wool to pro- 


tect him from the cold—to preserve his life. [Applause on the | 


Democratic side.] But the tariff baron shows no such consider- 
ation for the American people. From his fleecing process there 
is no escape and there is no mercy in his cruel eye. From the 
cradle to the grave he haunts the footsteps of the American 
citizen and everything that goes into the home of the consumer 


bears the hand print of this Republican tariff tyrant. [Ap- | 


plause on the Democratic side.] 

But you say we favor a high tariff because it protects the 
American laboring man. Mr. Chairman, for a hundred years 
you have taught that infamous doctrine and deceived the labor- 
ing man. For a hundred years you have held about him the 
shadow of this mighty arm of protection, and yet under this 
Republican protection the laboring man is least protected. [Ap- 
plause on the Democ atic side.] The foreigner buys goods, the 
product of the American laborer’s toil, cheaper in the foreign 
Jand than the American laborer can buy it for himself and fam- 
ily in his home land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The slaves were at least provided with a living. 

It is another illustration of the truth, which many are u 
to admit, but which none can deny, that the industrial slavery 
is a worse condition of things than was the black slavery that 
south of the Potomac forty years ago. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us examine more closely into this tariff pro! 
to the American laborer. 

There is no duty on freight rates, so how does hi 
protect the great army of rdilroad employees? 

There are a million carpenters in the United Sattes 
does a tax of $2 on lumber protect this class of leborers? 


| to his interest to have lumber cheap and liberally used. 


plause on the Democratic side.] 

There are 600,000 dressmakers and tailors in the | 
States, and the duty on dress goods runs as high as 1 
cent, on woolen cloth as high as 152 per cent. No fair-1 
man can deny that this high tariff injures the tailor 
dressmaker. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Will Payne tells us in the Saturday Bvening P 
Edward Atkinson some years ago made an analysis 
30,000,000 workers in the United States, as reported 
census, and declared that it was impossible to pick 
many as 1,000,000 whose work would be injuriously aft 
absolute free trade were suddenly adopted. So, Mr. | 
man, the laboring man of America is at last realizing 
has been imposed upon and woefully deceived by the Ke; 
party for years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The wage earner here does as much work as two 
laborers, and with modern machinery as much someti 
five do. 

Again, Mr. Will Payne, in the Saturday Evening Pest, 

High duties can not protect American labor, for there is lit 


| that it is already the cheapest labor in the world, not the lowes 


but the cheapest when measured against its output, giving tor 
in wages a greater product than any other laborer in the work 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us look into another phase of this matter. 

Returns from 51 pig-iron companies show that 672 
earners out of over 18,000 own their homes, and returns 


| 131 iron and steel companies show that 5,540 wage-e.! 


out of 126,789 own their homes. 

Mr. Chairman, your party can not deceive the laboring 
any longer. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How do you treat the laboring man when the time 
to yote? I will tell you how you treat him— 

Mr, SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SWASEY. I will ask the gentleman if the indus! 
in his State since 1900 have been in a prosperous conditio! 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; to-day we have the worst of « 
tions, caused by a Republican panic, which is the offspril 





Republican conditions. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 











1909. 
= | 
Mr. SWASEY. Let me inquire of the gentleman whether the | 
nufactures in his State from 1900 to 1905 have not increased 

57.000, 000 ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If so, it was done by the industry and enter- 

se of my people over Republican difficulties and in spite of 
Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

w, Mr. Chairman, I decline to be interrupted further. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would ask the gentleman if it was Re- 

jlican policies that brought that prosperous condition, why 
have they not kept it up until now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is a very appropriate question to ask 
hem. Now, then, I was about to tell of your treatment of the 

boring man as a voter. During the campaign last fall there 

s a great army of laboring men idle, who had been thrown | 
out of employment by the Republican panic. Hungering and | 
shivering in the cold, they begged for work and begged for | 
bread. 

What did your party do then? You did not give them bread, | 
and you did not give them work, but you took advantage of | 
their helpless and pitiful condition and you told them to vote the | 
Republican ticket, and that if that ticket were elected you would | 
start the shops and mills to running on full time and full pay. | 
| Applause on the Democratic side.] You intimidated and deceived | 
them into voting the Republican ticket, but you did not keep | 
your promise, and the institutions of charity are to-day feeding | 
hundreds of thousands of men and women and children, to whom 
you promised employment and full pay. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratie side.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is a just God ever watchful of the affairs 
of men, and mark it, the day is coming when the consciences, 
the intellects, and the sacred ballots of laboring men will be 
beyond the touch and taint of the intimidating and corrupting 
hand of the Republican party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Poor, outraged mortals. They have followed where you led, 
and they have gone where you have driven them until to-day 
the condition of the laboring people of America, as a class, is 
appalling. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In your greed for great riches and governmental power you 
have exalted the dollar, and you have come to look upon these | 
human beings that God has with His image blessed as mere 
money-making animals. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And in your heart of hearts you cry: 

What care we for wrongs and crimes? 
It’s dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes! 

Sir, the deplorable condition that your party has produced in 
America among the laboring people calls to mind a little poem 
entitled “ The Lost Atlantis,” written by a man by the name of 
Clark. He describes the condition of the human family in | 
America, when a few men will own all the wealth and contro! 
all the avenues of business and employment. He pictures the 
trust image seated on a high pedestal overlooking the hungry 
and idle masses of people below, and then he says: 

The only word the image uttered, day and night, was give, give! 

And the people only answered, grant us work, that we may live! 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, under the reign of the Republican party 
the. conditions described by CriarK have already cursed our | 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

To-day 23 men own four-fifths of the wealth of the United 
States and control the money supply of the country, and, as my | 
friend JAMes, from Kentucky, has said: 

Nearly 42,000,000 of our people do not own their homes. 


And yet you praise the protective policy of the Republican 
party, and boast that it is the friend of the laboring man. For 
twelve years we have had the highest tariff that ever afflicted | 
a patient people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
what has happened? Why, sir, when crops were good and our | 
people were industrious and enterprising and we had more | 
money per capita than ever before, a panic, the offspring of | 
Republican high protection, came upon us like a thief in the | 
night [applause on the Democratic side], destroying legitimate 
business, paralyzing the industries of the country, robbing the 
cotton producers of the South, and throwing out of employ- | 
ment millions of men who were dependent upon their daily | 
wage for bread on which to live. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] And the panic is still with us; and the cry of the unem- | 
ployed is still heard in the land: “ Grant us work, that we may 
live.” This is the fruit of the Republican party, and “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

[I read in the papers yesterday of a pitched battle between 
the native-born laborers of Indiana and the foreigners that 
you had imported there to take their places, and I read of riot 
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and bloodshed in Pennsylvania, the agents of corporate greed 
battling with the unemployed. Hungry men, made desperate 
by your failure to give them employment as you promised, 
ing their wives and children starving day by day, are thrown 
into prison or shot upon the streets. And again I quote from 
Clark: 


I heard a voice proclaiming, down the solemn aisles of space, 
He who strikes a starving brother, smites his Maker in the face. 


see- 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I must close. 

They tell us, Mr. Chairman, that we must quit the Democratic 
party and break the solid South if we would have favor with the 
Republican President and occupy seats at the pie counter of the 
Republican party. I would remind you, sir, of the long suffering, 
the afflictions, and persecutions that we have endured at the 
hands of the Republican party and how the Democratic party 
has delivered us out of them all. It was your party that tried 
to destroy the civilization of the white man in the South; your 
party that broke Grant’s agreement with Lee—violated the 
sacred terms of the surrender at Appomattox [applause on the 
Democratic side]; its cruel agents who plundered our people 
and filled dungeons with the bravest and best men in the land 
because they dared to defend their property against the thieves 
and their homes from the lust and carnality of the brutes in our 
midst. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It was your party 
that destroyed local self-government in the South and generously 
offered our people choice between military rule and negro domi- 
nation. It was your party that gave us reconstruction, mantled 
in a saturnalia of crime that shocked and astounded the civilized 


world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Shall we so soon 
forget the Republican party and its criminal record in the 


God of our fathers forbid that we shall ever forget it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] What of the Republican 
party’s record in more recent years? It was your party that 
declared that Northern States shail have the right to regulate 
the franchise and change their constitutions at will but that this 
right will be denied to the Southern States. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] It was your party that tried to pass the 
force bili, and had you succeeded federal soldiers with their 
bayonets would be about all the polling places in the South on 
election day to prevent a free expression of our people’s will— 
to carry elections by force; and it is your party now that has 
declared in its platform its determination to cut down our rep- 
resentation in Congress and in the electoral college. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Your invitation for us to leave the Democratic party is an in- 
vitation for us to turn our backs upon the South’s best friend 
and become an ally of the South’s worst enemy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Your invitation for us to abandon 
Democracy now is an invitation to desert the party of equal 
rights—the party of the Constitution. It is an invitation to 
leave the party that drove the scallawags and carpetbaggers 
from the South and gave back home rule and self-government to 
every Southern State. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
is an invitation, sir, to destroy the party upon whose shoulders 
rest the final perpetuity of constitutional government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is an invitation to desert 
the party in whose hands rest the preservation of the purity of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Itis an invitation to forget the sacred 


South? 


| teachings of our Democratic fathers and prove ourselves un- 
| worthy to be their sons, 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
No, Mr. Chairman, we are Democrats—trained in the school 
of Democracy, taught to believé in the Constitution, and to re- 


gard the welfare of the people as the chief concern of the Re- 


public—the highest end and aim of constitutional government, 
and, ennobled by these beliefs, we had rather be doorkeepers 
in the house of our Democratic fathers than to dwell in the 
tents of Republican spoils and wickedness forever. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Neither the spoils of office nor tariff “sop” 
militant Democracy of the South. 
side. ] 


can destroy the 
[Applause on the Democratic 


The South loves jewels and: golden store, 
But the South loves honor and virtue more. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So long as your party is the tool of monopoly, so long as you 
tax one class to enrich another, so long as you place the dollar 
for the classes against 
the common masses, the South will remain true to the principles 
of the Democratic party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
With the Constitution of our country in one hand and the 


Declaration of Independence in the other, she lifts her liberty- 
loving eyes toward the sky land and the stars, and exclaims: 
“TI will vote the Democratic ticket so help me God.” 
applause on the Democratic side.] 
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[Mr. GOLDIPOGLE addressed the committee. 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take up any of 
the time of the committee, and yet I feel that I ought to say 
something regarding the schedules dealing with pulp and print 
paper. These industries are of great consequence to the people 
of New Hampshire. Something like $16,000,000 is invested in 
the pulp and paper business in that State; more than 4,000 
people are employed in the mills, and their wages amount to 
$2,000,000 a year. 


See Appendix. ] 


The pulp and paper schedules are in some respects very un- 
satisfactory. The duty on print paper as fixed by the bill is 
66% per cent lower than the existing duty, a reduction almost 
unequaled in the entire bill. I believe this enormous cut to be 
destructive of a great industry. There is little increase in the 
price of print paper to-day over the price of nine or ten years 
ago, and the cost of producing the paper has gone steadily up. 
No great industry in this country has been operated in the last 
few years on a smaller margin of profit than the print-paper 
industry—a margin so small that it can stand no material re- 
duction. The present duty of $6 per ton has not been a pro- 
hibitive duty, under which it was possible to unfairly advance 
prices in this country. It has hardly served as an adequate 
protective duty. Print paper is coming into the country every 


day, paying the duty of $6 per ton and competing with American 


products. 

livery attempt to show an unlawful combination among paper 
manufacturers to advance prices has failed. The business is as 
free from improper practices as any business in the country. It 
is a great and legitimate American industry, employing many 
thousands of people at good wages. We promised in the Re- 
publican national platform that we would so revise the tariff 
that the duties levied should bring about an equality as regards 
cost of production in this country and abroad and give to the 
American producer a fair margin of profit. Does anyone con- 
tend that in the last few years, with the duty at $6 per ton, the 
print-paper makers have been getting more than a fair margin 
of profit? On the contrary, [ think their margin of profit has, 
all things considered, been smaller than in almost any other line 
of manufacture. If such has been the case with the duty at $6 
per ton, what will conditions be when the duty is cut to $2 per 
ton, with a country close to our markets, competing in them 
now producing more than one-tenth as much as we do to-day, 
and able to almost indefinitely increase the industry? The Ca- 
nedian paper makers find it profitable to send their paper into 
our markets now, paying a duty of $6 per ton. Reduce the 
duty to $2 per ton, allowing the Canadians to make $3 or #4 
per ton more than their present profit—and that in itself is 
more than our manufacturers, 
and, under such stimulation, imagine how the business would 
increase. If you do this, have no misunderstanding as to the 
result: You single out for destruction a great American indus- 
try; you turn thousands of workingmen out into the street or 
force them to follow our mills across the border to the cheap 
timber lands of Canada. 

Why should a Republican Congress single out one great in- 
dustry and make it the sole exception to the rule laid down in 
the Republican platform? The Democratic platform indorsed 
this policy, but the Republican platform did not. Why ignore 
our party pledges and carry out the Democrats’ promises in 
this case? There is no excuse or justification for it. Oh, some 
of the newspapers want this dene. I have never believed in the 
policy of destroying one industry that some other industry 
might make a little more money. 


In my belief, the men who are clamoring for free print 
paper—and a $2 duty is practically equivalent to that—will be 


greatly disappointed should they get this legislation. Do they 


think the paper mills of Canada will be conducted with any | 


regard for the welfare of American newspapers? Hon. John M. 
Charlton, of Canada, the leading advocate of reciprocity with 


the United States, in discussing this matter—its effect on 
prices—in a speech which he delivered in this city a few years 


ago, said: 


What do you suppose the Canadian farmer and miner and lumber- 


man desire free trade with the United States for? In order to sell 
in the American market for the Canadian price? Not at all. That 


wouldn't do them any good, would it? What they want is the privi- 
lege of selling in the American market for the American price, and 
putting the difference in their own pockets. 

There is no escape from Mr. Charliton’s conclusion; that is 
what they want. Some little concession might be made for a 
while, but just as little and for just as short a period as pos- 
sible. ‘This legislation, if enacted, will inevitably work for the 
benefit of citizens of a foreign country and to the injury of 
American citizens, and will transfer a great industry from 
this country to a foreign country. Is this what we desire to 
do in a Republican tariff bill? 
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States. 


applause on the Republican side. 
principle cover and protect another great industry just as ny 
entitled to protection as the tin-plate industry. 


on pulp wood from Quebec; that is all. 
believes that Ontario and other Canadian Provinces which 
prohibit the exportation of pulp wood to the United States 
change their policy in the slightest degree as a result of 1) 
legislation. 
you get nothing in return from all of Canada except a conces 
sion of 25 cents a cord from the single Province of Quebec. 





taken as a whole, are making— | mijlg in the United States and Canada. 


cases labor is paid more there than here; that many Americ: 
citizens are at work in Canadian mills. 
a comparatively new one in 
had to come here and hire expert paper makers, and pay the. 
enough to make the employment attractive. 
of argument, that that be true at present; but how long wil! 
such conditions obtain? 
their own people to do all this work and be able to dispense with 
high-paid American workingmen? 

dition is purely a temporary one, 
about the same todlay, how about the comparative cost of the 
raw material—the pulp wood? 
favor of the Quebec manufacturer over the American man! 
facturer of more than $38 a cord. 
of pulp wood to make a ton of paper, and the Quebee manufa: 

turer in that single item of cost has au advantage over ihe 
American manufacturer of more than twice the amount of the 
duty proposed in this bill. 
to the high freight rates on pulp wood coming to the Americ: 

mills, but the freight rates on print paper coming into the 
principal American markets are practically the same from Cian: 

dian mills as they are from our mills. 
becomes of your platform promise that in levying duties you 
would equalize the cost production and give a fair margin ol 
profit? 





the United States. 
of practically every official forester in this country who his 
expressed an opinion on the matter. 
to cheapen forest products in the United States tends to in 
crease and not lessen wasteful lumbering. 
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The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in his 


splendid speech in defense of his bill, in speaking of a yer, 
small cut in the duty on tin plate, said: 


This cut will not take away the tin-plate industry from the Unit 
If it would, I would never have voted for it. 


When he laid down that principle he received enthusiss 
All we ask is to have th 


The putting of ground wood pulp on the free list will mx 


in the near future the transfer of our pulp mills to Canada to 
be near the cheap wood of the Canadian forests. 
the farmers of New Hampshire have growing 
wood suitable for pulp, and commanding for 
much higher price than could otherwise be obtained for 
Every one of these men is injured by this proposed legislati: 
As an equivalent for all the damage this legislation will do, 
what do you get? 


Very many 
on their far 
that purpos 


The abolition of a discriminatory charge of 25 cents per cord 
No well-informed n 


You reduce the duty on print paper $4 per ton, a1 


If you want to accomplish anything in the way of forci 


Canada to remove its prohibition of exportation, treat wood 
pulp as you do lumber; provide that if any Province of Cana 
imposes an export duty or prohibits the exportation of pu 
wood or pulp, then a duty shall be imposed upon pulp woud! 
coming from that entire country. 
this provision will not merely allow, but will encourage, Onta1 
and other Provinces to rigidly maintain the existing regulations 
regarding prohibition of exportation to the United States, tu 
over to their manufacturers the entire Canadian market, and 
permit Quebec to increase almost without limit its production of 
pulp and paper and so flood our markets as to ruin the industry 
here. 


That might be effective: b 


It is said that unless we make these reductions in the tariff 


| Quebee will impose an export duty or will prohibit the export: 
tion of pulp wood to the United States. 
There are too many voters in the Province of Quebec who desire 
the privilege of cutting and sending to our markets their pulp 
wood to make it safe for any party in that Province to advo 
| cate such a policy. 


Have no fear of that. 


Much has been said about the comparative labor cost in the 
It is said that ia son. 


The paper industry 
Janada, and it is said that the) 


Admit, for the sake 
How long before they will educate 


Only a little while; the co 
Suppose the wage cost is 


There is a difference to-day ii 


It takes a cord and a half 


The difference in cost is largely duc 


In view of that, whut 


It is said that this policy will tend to conserve the forests of 
Against that statement I put the statement 


Anything which tends 


Mr. Philip W. Ayres, 
of New Hampshire, one of the ablest and best-informed forest- 
ers in the country, in a recent Jetter to me states: 

It seems to me that to the extent that cheap lumber comes in from 
Canada a greater slash will be left in our own woods without lessening 
the extent of the felling areas. 


[Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the interest manifested during 
last few days indicates that the subject under discussion 
; one of vital importance. It touches the welfare of all. Their 
food, clothing, and shelter are materially affected by the char- 
acter of this economic legislation. 
THE DINGLEY LAW. 


I desire to cail attention to the title of this bill. It is “‘A bill 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes.” You will 
observe that the words “ equalize duties” is one of the main 
objects of this legislation. The Dingley law, under which this 
country has been operating for the past twelve years, and by 
end through which we, as Republicans, claim, and many Demo- 
crats do not deny, has been one of the main causes of our great 
industrial advancement and prosperity in recent years, was en- 
titled “An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States.” 

The Dingley law omits the words “to equalize duties.” At 
the time of the passage of the Dingiey law our economic con- 
ditions were somewhat unsettled and chaotic. Many lines of 
business, and especially industrial activities, were suspended. 
Closed factories, laborers out of employment, and the farmer 
dejected over prevailing conditions and future prospects char- 
acterized this period. ‘The Treasury was badly depleted, and the 
laboring classes were demanding work and the means of ob- 
taining a living. The Dingley law was therefore enacted under 
conditions altogether different from the present. Equalization 
of duties claimed less attention than the providing of revenue 
and the giving of employment. The people in these respects 
were not disappointed, but on the contrary every industrious 
person was rewarded by the opportunity afforded to earn a 
good wage. Capital once more came forth from its hiding and 
the wheels of industry were again set in motion. The farmer 
rejoiced because of the opportunity for the ready disposition 
of his produce at a good price. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the last speaker on the Demo- 
cratic side could dispute that proposition. I wish to say right 
here that I am not going to make any statements that are very 
radical or far from the truth if I can help it; and if I should ac- 
cidentally make any statement contrary to the fact, I desire to 
be corrected, and I will appreciate any correction of that kind. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS DEMAND EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES. 


Owing to these changed industrial conditions we find our- 
selves, after the lapse of twelve years, confronted by the cry 
that taxation is oppressive and unequal, and that the duties 
levied upon imposts should be lowered and equalized as far 
as possible, and this special session of Congress has been called 
to accomplish this purpose. The Constitution provides, sec- 
tion 8, Article I: 

That the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 


imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States. 


We are now engaged in performing our constitutional duty. 
The two great parties are agreed upon the two chief methods of 
raising revenue, namely, by the levying of imposts and excises. 

The Democratic party insists, however, that imposts should be 
laid chiefly and almost exclusively for revenue, while the Re- 
publican party has always contended that in addition to the 
raising of revenue, imposts should be levied for the purpose of 
encouraging our industries, even to the limit of protection, 
and I for one, belonging to the great Republican party, believe 
that protection is very essential in many instances in the manu- 
facture of competing products. But in no instance do I believe 
that this should exceed a reasonable protection against the 
balance of the world, and in no case be so great as to become 
prohibitive, and thus become a shelter for monopolistic trusts. 
[Applause.] In all cases where this beneficent and friendly 
shield of protection is used to control production or price of 
the commodity, this shelter, in my opinion, should be removed. 


THE TRUB PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 


The Republican platform of 1968 declares that— 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries. 

_ This is the party declaration, which should govern us Repub- 
licans, at least, in the preparation and passage of the present 
bill. It is useless to deny that the American people when they 
went to the polls last November felt and believed and were 
assured, from platform and the public press, that the true 
meaning and spirit of this party declaration was that revision 
of the tariff should in the main be downward; and ali the pub- 
lic speeches of our President, Mr. Taft, who was elected upon 
this platform, are unequivocal and certain in this regard. The 
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people have demanded this, our platform has declared for it, 
and I feel sure that our President will be satisfied with nothing 
less. During the many utterances on this floor frequent ap- 
plause has followed, some of which may have been partisan, 
but in the main was responsive to the sentiment and thought 
expressed. But, Mr. Chairman, while applause from our col- 
leagues may be flattering and pleasant, it will be short lived 
and of little significance, unless after the completion of our 
work the American people give it their approval. If we merit 
this approval, it will surely not be withheld, for the American 
people, intelligent beyond all others, seldom misjudge their Rep- 
resentatives. Sectionalism and partisanship have no place in 
the present discussion. The great economic questions at issue 
are of such vital importance that special interests should be put 
to one side and the subject approached from the standpoint of 
the general good. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent none of the so-called “ speciai in- 
terests.” The manufacturers, agriculturists—including dairy- 
men and stockmen—business men, and others, whom I represent 
in Congress, are broad and intelligent enough not to demand 
of me that their special occupation, business, or industry be 
unduly benefited to the detriment of others, for they have a com- 
mon interest in the general welfare of all. The farmers of the 
district I represent and in the State of Minnesota are interested 
in the welfare of the manufacturers, for the prosperity of one is 
the prosperity of all. All of the great producing classes are 
composed of laborers, and their production, although varied, 
enters into our living, and all classes are consumers, be they 
laborers or not. 

LABORERS AND CONSUMERS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

In framing this bill for final passage, the 90,000,000 con- 
sumers in this country should not be overlooked, and the neces- 
saries of life should, if possible, be brought within their power 
to purchase. The protection to American labor is one of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Republican party, and thus far we 
have fairly well succeeded in accomplishing this result. I know 
it is difficult in all cases to give the laborer his just share of the 
product of his labor, and that a perfect protective tariff bill is 
impossible. Yet this subject is committed to our care, and 
whenever a schedule is framed to protect the manufacturer 
against encroachments from without, this new schedule should 
constantly keep in mind the difference in cost of the manufac- 
tured article at home and abroad. 

This difference in the price of labor should be gauged by 
efficiency and also by the difference in the cost’ of living, for 
the actual wage can only be measured after the cost of living 
is deducted. [Loud applause.] We glory in the fact that we 
pay the highest wage in the world, but such is not the case 
if the laborer has nothing to his credit when the day’s work 
is done. I am inclined to believe that in most instances the 
reduction of the tariff schedule will have a tendency to reduce 
wages, but I am as thoroughly convinced that the articles pro- 
duced which enter into consumption will be correspondingly 
lowered. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting 
him at this point? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. After being engaged for five months studying 
how it would work in that connection, I am free to say now 
that I do not think there is a reduction from the beginning 
of schedule 1, section 1, to the end of the tariff bill that will 
justify one penny of reduction of wages in the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should be very much pleased if that proves 
to be true. I hope it is, because I am as much interested in 
that as any man in this House. If by the equalization of 
these duties and revising the schedules there shall not be a 
laboring man to lose one hour’s work or one cent of pay, if 
this proves to be true, you and I ought to be happy, because 
we will meet the approval of our constituents and merit their 
praise. If in this argument of mine I make any statement that 
conflicts with the tariff schedules, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. HILL. I make that statement, the gentleman wil! par- 
don me, because I saw in a paper a day or two ago a sugges- 
tion to the labor of one of the most important industries of 
this country that a reduction of the schedule would 
sarily be followed by a reduction of the wages. In my judg- 
ment that interest could stand a much greater reduction than 
it has received before justifying any reduction in wages. 

Mr. DAVIS. It might be somewhat personal for 1 
inquire if that was the United States Steel Company? 

Mr. HILL. I do not mention any names; I merely state the 
fact. 

Mr. DAVIS. I saw that statement, and I would state that 
it has had some influence on the remarks that I made just a 
few moments ago. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A REASONABLE PROFIT. 


A more difficult problem to consider is that of a “ reasonable 
profit” to the manufacturer. Selfishness and greed demand 


exorbitant dividends, and no matter what schedules are in | 


force, or what conditions exist, the dividend partaker usually 
demands the same amount. While it is probably true that any 
reduction of schedules will be met by a lowering of the wage, 
yet I hardly think there will be any corresponding reduction 
in the so-called “reasonable profit,” for it is at this point that 
the employer draws the line. Did they but draw the line at a 
reasonable profit on actual investments, it would not be so 
bad, but to reduce wages and still maintain large dividends, 
both upon actual and inflated capital, is greed personified, and 
to humor this is beneath the dignity of the American Con- 
gress. [Loud applause.] . 
THE PROPOSED LUMBER SCHEDULE. 


Mr. Chairman, so much has been said about the lumber 
schedule in the proposed measure that it may be wearisome to 
continue the debate along this line. I shall therefore only 
briefly allude to some phases of it. Right here, Mr. Chairman, I 
might state with truthfulness that in the fifty years that I have 
been a resident of Minnesota I have seen one of the grandest 
forests of pine and other valuable woods disappear, as it were. 
like the Indian—it has been-driven almost into the Pacific 
Ocean. I have seen that forest squandered recklessly, saw it 
purchased at a price that was almost for the asking, and then 
the timber demolished and nothing left in its place. The only 
valuable timber of any magnitude now left is in the extreme 
Northwestern States, save and except some in the more south- 
ern States. That has been my experience, and I wish that it 
had not been so. But as my friend [Mr. Nye], the gentleman 
representing the fourth district of Minnesota, said the other 
day, that he lived in the great city of Minneapolis—and I was 
surprised that he did not eulogize that city more, because, in my 
judgment, it is one of the most beautiful cities on earth, and 
one of the most progressive; possibly made so in consequence 
of the destruction of these great forests. 

Light years ago that city was the lumber center of this con- 
tinent, and to-day about the only thing left besides the city of 
Minnezpolis, from that immense forest, is a large number of 
multimillionaires. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the statement that he has just made does not prove the 
Pinchot of yesterday to be more nearly true than the Pinchot 
of to-day? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think so; and possibly before I get through, 
if my time does not expire too soon, I may express my opinion 
in a friendly manner of my friend Mr. Pinchot. 

From the best data that I am able to obtain, last year the 
United States exported logs, lumber, and timber valued at about 
$45,000,000, while it imported only about $17,000,000 worth, and 
these exports were extended into Mexico and sold in competi- 
tion with the cheap labor products of that country. Our exports 
also extended into Canada to a greater extent in volume and 
value than did our imports from that country, thus showing the 
uselessness of a tariff on logs, lumber, and timber produced in 
this country. The present‘bill reduces the tariff as contained in 
the Dingley law of $2 to $1 per 1,000 feet on lumber not planed 
or finished; and planed or finished on one side, from $2.50 per 
1,000 to $1.50 per 1,000 feet; planed or finished on two sides, 
from $3 per 1,000 feet to $2; planed or finished on three sides, 
from $3.50 per 1,000 to $2.50; planed or finished on four sides, 
from $4 per 1,000 to $3 per 1,000; planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, from $3 per 1,000 to $2; and planed on two 
sides and tongued and grooved, from $3.50 to $2.50 per 1,000 feet. 
This reduction is uniformly $1 upon each 1,000 feet, regardless 
as to whether it is on rough or finished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. At that point will the 
gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does it cost anything like 
the difference between the duty upon rough iumber and dressed 
lumber to dress the lumber? Does not that duty far exceed the 
entire cost of dresssing the lumber? 

Mr, DAVIS. I am informed and believe that it only costs 50 
cents a thousand to dress the lumber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. A large lumberman told 
me that was what if costs. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is my information, and they do it now, 
thanks perhaps to our protective tariff system and the energy of 
the American people. I have seen it done at the Shevlin mill in 
Minnesota, so artistically and beautifully done that the mind of 
man can not conceive of anything more perfect. The log passes 
out of the water, and from thence is converted into lumber and 
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| conveyed to the pile in the yard, and on the way is planed ang 
| finished. 

Mr. HILL. I am familiar with the process of dressing }y) 
ber, and have been for the past twenty-five years; and if +) 
gentleman will stop and think a moment, in the first place the 
lumber can not be dressed as it comes wet from the saw. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen it done. 

Mr. HILL. It has got to go upon skids, and is piled anq 
dried, or else kiln-dried, before it can be dressed. 

Mr. DAVIS. Excuse me, I have seen this take place. A 
log is taken from the river automatically, placed on the carrier. 
and when it is squared it passes through the gang. The boards 
are then passed on, and as the lumber passes along it is planed 
and smoothed on one or both sides by machinery as it passes 
on the way to the pile. 

Mr. HILL. I must say to the gentleman that I was in 1 
same business for twenty-three years, and I know what 
speaks of is absolutely impossible to be well done. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen it done in Mr. Shevlin’s mill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How long since the gentle 
man from Connecticut was in the lumber business? 

Mr. HILL. Only fifteen years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, well, there have be 
great improvements since then. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have seen other mills, where it was sawed 
in one mill and had to be transported to the planer in anot! 
mill; but in this case that I speak of the lumber, as it comes 
from the saw, automatically travels along on a movable side 
walk and is planed on one or both sides in the course of its 
travel. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman know the process 
of making lumber with a whipsaw, like they do it in Con 
necticut? 

Mr. DAVIS. As you and I did fifty years ago? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That is the way they make it in 
Connecticut now. [Laughter.] 

Mr, STANLEY. The gentleman from Connecticut was 
making tongued and grooved lumber, but was making wooden 
nutmegs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman seems to be pretty thor- 
oughly familiar with the lumber business. It has been stated 
by many speakers here on the floor that this proposed tariff is 
to protect the small lumber dealers. I have in my hand a »! 
| spectus issued by a company advertising $3,000,000 bonds for 
sale, in which they offer the guaranty of a certain lumber « 
pany in Minneapolis—the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company— i! 
which it is stated that that company was established in 154, 
practically without capital, and that, besides paying subs! 
tial dividends to the stockholders, it has accumulated net 
sets conservatively valued at $5,000,000; that in its own na 
and through its subsidiary companies it owns over 500,000,' 
feet of the finest white and Norway pine in the State of Minnes 
and in the Province of Ontario. Does the gentleman know 
other companies that have started without capital and hay 
increased their business to that extent? 

Mr. DAVIS. In reply to the gentleman, I would say if ! 
had lived there as long as I have he would know that the li! 
incident he now mentions is a small one when compared w 
Some of the other men who have been engaged in the lum! 
business in Minneapolis. At least this little $5,000,000 capita 
a bagatelle compared with some others that I know. I will: 
eall their names, but we would consider that a comparativ 
poor man in Minneapolis, especially if he has been engaged 
the lumber business. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I fully agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS. In other words, on the rough boards the cut is 
100 per cent, while on the finished product from 25 to 50 per 
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| cent. Statistics show that during the year ending June 30. 
1906, the total importation under these schedules was 916,880,000 
feet of lumber, and of this quantity less than 30,000,000 feet was 
of the finished or partly finished product. This shows that thy 
tariff on the finished product was virtually prohibitive under 
the Dingley law. Again, when it is considered that fully 90 per 
cent of all the lumber consumed in the United States is finished 
or partly finished, it is apparent that the home market, on tlie 
kind and quality of lumber consumed by our people, has been 
virtually supplied from our own forests. 

Mr. Pinchot, .the Chief Forester of the Bureau of Forestry, 

| asserts that the schedule, as proposed in the Payne tariff bill, 
will not increase importations more than 3 per cent over what 

they now are under the Dingley law, which shows that the pro- 

posed schedule relating to lumber will not materially interfere 

with the home producer, and, in my judgment, it will not at all, 

for I feel assured that our own manufacturers can and will read 

ily reduce the price to the consumer sufficiently to prevent Cana- 
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ind other outside manufacturers from invading our home | 


et. Our people believe they are entitled to cheaper lumber, 
f the quality and finish which they are accustomed to use. 
fore, if it is proposed to benefit the consumer by legislation, 
tes proposed should be very much reduced on the finished 
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” THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 
ch has been said concerning the cost of production. 
e has been produced before the Ways and Means Committee 
statements made upon the floor of this House endeavoring 
ve the cost of production on lumber to be less in Canada 
n in the United States; but, on the contrary, it has been 
that such is not the case, and that the reverse is true. 
| ble address of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
ing Canadian wages in the wood-pulp industry convinced 
at the Canadian laborer, efficiency considered, receives as 
or higher wages than the American. This being true. and. 
idition thereto, the cost of transportation upon this heavy 
‘ dity being so largely in our favor from the place of pro 
duction to the great Mississippi Valley consumers, would it not 


ser still to place all lumber upon the free list? I for one 
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{ : it would, and earnestly urge that this bill be so amended | 
s to accomplish this result. 
CONSERVATION OF FORESTS AND FREE LUMBER. 
Another good reason to my mind why lumber should be 
| d on the free list is that if, as has been repeatedly stated, 


by the removal of the tariff the Canadian manufacturer would 
import large quantities of lumber into the United States it 
\W d thus tend to conserve our forests and prevent the present 
depletion thereof. I am aware that Mr. Pinchot, for 
I have the highest regard, has endeavored to show that 
would not be the case, but his argument is far from con- 
g, and, as analyzed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LAND] a few days ago upon the floor of this House, it seems 
The Minneapolis Journal comments 
vy as follows: 
irious statement 


rapid 
whom 


ous. thereon edi- 


of Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester 
States, that the reduction of the tariff on lumber would not 
the price of that commodity, and, furthermore, would not tend 
» the forests of the United States, leads many to believe that 
foolish on the subject of tariff. or that they are Every- 
se the reduction of a tax is conceded to cause a reduction in 
f a generally used commodity. sjut with lumber, Mr. Pin- 
it would not do so. It is quite apparent that the reduc- 
upon the tariff on rough lumber, leaving a tariff of from 
$2.50 a thousand on different grades of finished lumber, would 
ect the price, since the subordinate taxes, those on the finished 
would still be prohibitive. But Mr. Pinchot was supposed to 
about free lumber. Free lumber could fail to conserve the 
sts only upon the theory that the large timber owners of America, 
than see Canadian lumber come in, would cut and slash their 
of stumpage to control the local market. The threat has 
) ide, and apparently by men who have the power to carry it out, 
that if the tariff on lumber is reduced, this would be the result. It 
the result only upon the theory that a few men, who can soon get 

t r heads together, control the remaining stumpage of the country 
are willing to let the people have the forests in the shape of 
gradually and decently, provided they can dictate the price. 

t price they have dictated during the last seven years to the tune 

1 increase of 46 per cent over the average, while other commodities 
increased only from 9 to 26 per cent. The lumbermen have thus 

wn that they can make good any threat they have in mind. The 
question is: Will Congress be thwarted of its wish to give the consumer 
relief, or will it go ahead with free lumber and let the future take 


of itself? 
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‘I Congress has shown a disposition to 
tariff in the Payne bill is an empty thing. 
the consumer anything. If it had been _put 
trading and concessions in other directions, it 
appeared in better shape than it does. 


compromise. 
It does not 
in to give 
could not 


The 
guar- 
play 
have 


It hardly seems probable that in this day and age, with prices 
lumber so high, that any material waste to the forests would 
permitted by the interested manufacturer in consequence of 
competition from without. In this connection, the Northwest- 
( Agriculturist, published in the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has this to say: 

Our forests are dwindlin 
all available statistics, they are almost on the verge of exhaustion. 
On the whole, the peice of lumber soars ever higher and higher, and 
the value of timber holdings advances with leaps and bounds. Here in 
linnesota we have seen standing timber advance in value from $1 to 
°12 a thousand inside of ten years. Everywhere there has been a big 


of 
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lvance in timber values. Yet, now the lumbermen come to us and 
plead for a tariff, largely because their timber is so much more valuable 
than it used to be; for that is just what they mean when they say 
stumpage costs so much that they must have protection against the 


heap timber of Canada. This is simply a demand for protection on an 
nearned increment.” Cost of production and wages are as high in 
Canada or higher than here. 
Here is the situation in a nutshell: The price of lumber and timber 
has increased enormously within a few years. In good times our 
domestic mills can not supply the demand. The forests are almost 
sone. Every year the demand on them increases. Soon they will be 
wiped out. Canada has vast forest resources on which we can 
both to the relief of our forests and to the benefit of our consumers. 
But our lumbermen, after all their years of prosperity, fattened on the 
Tichest forests the world has ever known, enjoying the greatest home 
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market that any industry ever had, mpeting with Canada and al 
other timber countries in the markets of the world ven in those of 
Canada itself) to the extent of $125,000,000 a year, now |! e tl 
‘nerve to ask Congress to retain an obsolete duty 

It is contended by many Members, and especially by those 


from the Pacific coast, that the present tariff on lumber as con- 
tained in the Dingley law should be raised, 


stead of lowered. 
The reason for this is not apparent, for already the lumber tariff 











is prohibitive, except upon rough boards, a class of lumber that 
is very little used. To my mind this contention emanates from 
| the extensive owners and holders of stumpage, for the instant 
the tariff is raised up goes the price of stumpage, and the manu 
facturer would not be materially benefited. I desire, Mr, Chair- 
man, in this connection, to have printed as part of my remarks 
Table No. 43, as taken from the Forest Service Circular, No. 97, 
of the year 1907, being a comparison of stumpage values for 
the years 1899, 1904, and 1907: 
TABLE 43 Comparison of stumpag al 8 I -_ 
Ay ge M 
Kind. 
ay 1" 
White pine----- on $4.62 $3.09 
Ash a as _ KS ;.o 7 
Basswood a x” St) 6 } 
Hickory. ---- ‘ ‘ @ 
Oak - i Q 
Spruce 19 
0 - ’ 1.0 
Elm... “e ne é > 4 
Poplar....------------------- S 4 
Cedar --- 1.49 { 
DROURIOET.. « «cccneseccoenseca 6 5 { 
NE. <inucatvtinaiincanameeel 4.40 
Cypress s 42 4.37 
a e " 1.45 > .61 7 
Beech... .<-ccccccccccecece< — - ) 
NT ee i ‘ 1.68 16 
Maple-..--..-.------.---.- - ) s 0 
Red gum..............--..-.- 5 l 465 
Redwood eben cela piemen einai 6 1.55 
Western pine - niin ERLE 1.66 
Douglas fir . 2 7 l > 1.44 
Tupelo. --- - <4 
@ White oak only. > Eastern spruce only Eastern lock only 
rhis table shows very convincingly that stumpage values on 


g, and unless we choose to speak in defiance | 


draw | 


nearly all kinds of timber have more tl 
period. 


ian doubled during that 





The Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican journal of the 
Middle West, of March 4, 1909, editorially said: 

It is a significant fact that these lumbermen who assert that ‘ st 
of production is so much higher here than in Canada ship considerable 
lumber to the Dominion. The Canadian lumberm« have e mi 
plaining of this invasion and asking the Ot ‘ gov 
protection through duty on Ame n lumber rhe Ri ty of 
this demand for protection is eviden that neith« rty need t, but 
that both want it, so that they may put the kn he ne 

>. * * * ” « 7 

The sum and substance of the matter is that the ol h 
own a large percentage of the tim Lm the United S s have 
secured control of vast areas of t d It is their 
policy to keep the duty on lumbet t ! y tl ext ten 
or twelve years they may sell tl | t ex vitant 
rates rhen they would turn ar Bs 4 ff the 
duty and let their Canadian lumber come in free 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it to be a fact th: onsiderably 
more lumber and timber is annually exported by us into Canada 
than we import from that country, and that they are more in 
need of protection from us than we are from them. Recently 
the Board of Trade of the City of Nelson, British Columbia, 


passed resolutions on this subject; and I desire. Mr. Chairman, 


to insert a copy of these resolutions in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

Resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of the City of 
Nelson, British Columbia: 

Whereas the lumber industries of British Columbia and western 
Canada are still suffering from the unfair competition of rough lum 
coming into Canada free of duty; and : 

Whereas railway companies are still placing lat orders I 1 
on the American side, such railway companies hav ‘ vily ib 
sidized by the Canadian people, of which subsidies British Columbia 
has to pay her proportion ; and 

Whereas large quantities of lumber are waiting e and mills are 
idle, which lumber was produced with protected machinery and pro 
tected supplies ; and rae 

Whereas the manufacturers of western Canada have to-day in stock 
as much lumber as they have ever marketed in the best year heretofore 








experienced, and have increased their manufa capacity to such 
an extent that they are now able to supply a market at least three 
times greater in any one year than sold in the best year so far ex 
| perienced, viz, 1906; and 


Whereas Hon. Mr. Fielding assured the lumber manufacturers of this 
district some years ago that the dumping clause would give us ample 
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ion from American labor, which is not the case, for the reason 


ring the past eighteen months the American markets have been ing the last three years, under the Dingley law, and whi 
ralized that their mills have been selling lumber for less than | “™erican hosiery industry was increasing very rapidly, the 
two of i ost, and consequently exporters to Canada are willing | of women’s stockings, which were selling from 30 to 45 cen 
9 affidavits that the price a ey are ——— lumber into | pair, have raised in price to 75 and 85 cents per pair. The 
— country is the " salr market value i Seid Sor home Consumption ; diction is boldly made that if the proposed schedules are e 
0 Whereas owing to the excessive capacity to produce lumber it is im that cotton stockings now to be had for 50 cents will rise 
rtant to preserve to Canadian aoe a market; and = cents per pair, 25-cent stockings to 40 cents, and 10-cent 
of ~ ee, ee a . ieee Geol Se aaa ak outa ings to 18 cents per pair. Following the rise in price whi 
American mills to dump into Canada their surplus low-grade material, taken place in the last three years, such additional ad 
Cee seas Ye Ce See Pe oe output ; and vince js | WOuld become serious indeed. This additional tax would 1 
the o1 ; great industry on the Americ an Continent which is not afforded sinall, “and very few, if any, families could dodge it, for 
just grounds to con- | Women, girls, or children would wear woolen stockings, and 
\crifice out unterest : It is therefore saan cS ai ones are out of the reach of the masses. The cotton hose 
Oey na leation for the purpose of verifying the claims ad. | Universal garment, and enormous quantities are used every y 
‘ed in this petition and to place a duty of $2 per thousand on rough | #nd if this schedule is raised under the guise of equalizi 
lar, spruce, larch, and pine lumber, and of 30 cents per thousand | fear that it will be more harmful than beneficial. It cert 
hingles, at the earliest possible date. will not produce more revenue, but will simply be an 
The leading newspaper at Nelson, British Columbia, has this | burden upon the consumer. 
to say editorially upon the subject: Schedule N, the glove schedule, is raised from 51.89 per « 
BOARD OF TRADE MATTERS. ad valorem to 72.65 per cent ad valorem. Under the Di 
Several most important matters were dealt with at last night’s law this schedule was comparatively prohibitive, judging 
meeting of the board of trade. The one that means the most to this | the value of imports thereunder, and now to pretend to eq 
country is, of course, the resolution passed asking the government | it by so materially raising it, only the interests of the : 
= aa or Ll ae = eo “of "hritish Columbia facturer will be conserved, at the expense of the consun 


Iverything they require in the way of machinery and supplies is pro-| ‘The Committee on Ways and Means undoubtedly consid 
insted, bat they are Satt at the SS ee ae ee. So, | Sat eee schedule needed no equalizing, for it was left un 
ao ed enya the past year, simply dump their socemniated touched. It will be difficult to persuade the people that | 
stock on the Canadian market at ‘prices which absolutely prevent | and all by-products should not be placed upon the free list, 
competition. — —_ = ee ee Lon one-one os: 20. has been | and that this method of equalizing the present schedules would 
i at adem of Canadian capital has been candeael Gananinaen be more appropriate. 
This is not right, but under present conditions it can not be helped. Again, the farmer and stock raiser will demur when 
this’ the Dominion’ goverment is now being asked to°ao.” ‘™bet—and | formed that the hides which he produces are no lonzer 
tected, and that this form of equalization has received 
sanction of Congress, and especially so when he is compelled 
Mr. Chairman, the consuming public, and especially the home | to purchase the products of the hide in the form of boots a 
builders, believe that the price of lumber is too high, and that | shoes enhanced in price by a protective tariff. 
the American producer needs no protection whatever, either The radical reduction of 100 per cent in the tariff on barie 
from the Canadian, the Mexican, or elsewhere. That our | hardly comports from an equalizing standpoint with the radi: 
facilities for producing lumber are the best, and, together with | uplifting of the tariff on gloves and stockings. 
the efficiency and quality of our labor considered, we can manu-| But, Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee }h 
facture lumber of all kinds cheaper than in any other country. | apparently concluded that the proposed bill will not raise suffi 
Hence the placing of lumber on the free list will be beneficial | cient revenue unless inheritances be taxed. If sufficient rey 
to the great majority of our people. Statistics show that the | could not be raised by a just and fair and equalized im; 
revenue derived under the Dingley Jaw from imports on lumber | I should not object to this method of raising it by taxi 
is comparatively insignificant, and the present bill is so framed | inheritances. 
that, as a matter of fact, the Dingley law will become operative But I still believe that a proper scaling down and equalizing 
upon all lumber and timber imported from Canada. Although | of many of the large proposed and almost prohibitive schedules 
certain portions of the proposed law would indicate that re- | which are contained in the Payne bill would raise sufficient 
duction of the tariff was intended, yet upon more careful scru- | money to administer our governmental affairs without res 
tiny of all of its provisions it is quite apparent that certain | being had to this more drastic inheritance-tax method. Ag 
restrictions exist on the part of the Canadian government and | 36 of the States of the Union have already adopted it for r 
which can not be changed that would ipso facto continue the | plenishing their treasuries. Therefore, is it wise, is it pro) 
Dingley schedule in force. or just, except in extreme cases of need, which do not now « 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons, if not the chief one, | ist, to impose upon our people double taxation? 
for the passage of the Payne bill is the raising of revenue by Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee are ap) 
readjusting tariff schedules, and yet some of the members of | ently in doubt as to the revenue-raising qualities of this pr: 
the Ways and Means Committee advocate prohibitive tariffs. | posed measure by the schedules offered, even including 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who is greatly | clause providing for the inheritance tax, and this is borne « 
interested in the lumber schedules, boldly asserted, in sub- | py that other provision which provides in case of emerge 
stance, that if he were permitted to write a tariff bill he would | for the issuance of government certificates of indebtedness 
so write it that the importations of any goods that could be | the amount of $250,000,000. I shall not, Mr. Chairman, furt! 
manufactured in this country would be prohibited. Again, the | detain the committee, but express the hope that opportunity 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN], judging from his | pe given for the membership of this House to fairly and 
utterances, would also build the tariff walls so high as to pro- | express its opinion by vote upon many of the important sc! 
hibit lumber importation. | ules proposed, and not submit to the people legislation of 1 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what would be the result upon our Treas- great importance except by the voice of the majority of t! 
ury if many of the leading schedules were constructed as they chosen representatives. [Loud applause. } 
Dasislation ect netre eee tis prohibitive line? Would such} Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, while the Dingley bill v 
revenue stand] oint prohibitive ‘schedules are the same as free still pending, “om May, 1897, I introduced . for oe 
trade. I shall not attempt to enumerate many of the proposed tablishment of a tariff commission, and sought to have it 1 
schedules, but a few of them will, I think, demonstrate that they a part of that measure. In the pursuance of its advoca 
are not constructed along the ‘line of ‘equalizing duties In SERreaeE 2 Nee Cl Se pees at She Conmicy, ures a 
Schedule I it appears that the cotton cloth and thread schedules aes and, subsequently, on December 2, 1901, after comer * 
‘are raised on an average of from 46.29 per cent ad valorem to sideration, I introduced another measure to accomplish eae : 
56.27 per cent ad valorem. This may be called “ equalizing ” purpose, and wrote a second letter to the Members of ¢ ongr s 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, but not justly so as | “82s their favorable consideration. These two letters, in th 
ena ca ce nt , 47 .> , -- | order, read as follows: 
viewed by the consumer. The cotton-hose schedule is raised May 22, 1897 
from 60.08 per cent ad valorei o 77.67 per cent a ralorem. ee a 
. Mr. Chairt ah ibesdan Mie oem 1900 at aes, encesten to My Dus Gm: Bverpene now realizes, 1 think, thet the amet 
: , : ‘ Ss : people of all sections, of all parties, of every calling, and of all clas 
the federal census reports, the output of the American hosiery | are tired and heartily sick of tariff tinkering and the consequent d 
industry increased 60 per cent under the Dingley law, thus | turbance, 3f not actual destruction, of ail lince of business. What i 
showing that the American manufacturer is certainly given — po ne og Be Hy hoy ee aLer teen = yill 
great advantage over the foreign producer. Furthermore, dur- | destroy or even cripple any department of trade or commerce. 


rea nable protection, ar d as there seems to be no just 


i 


AMERICAN LUMBER PRODUCER NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 














produce sufficient revenue to support the 

















idle present ¢ litions will, with tl natural increase 
1 and the gre | ) iption incident to prosperity, bring 
irs a hundred pn ons more re than will be required 
cpenses It should no taken from the people. It would 
l national ext agance 
shall we adjust eve! our ual needs? Shall 
ve auling the whol subject a eve sched down to 
st item? Certainly sines n would require that our 
wered graduall ind removed from such articles a 1 int 
nd skilled commission would recommend chang should 
le as to result in an evolution, and not volution. 
Id be abated fi: 1 year ft ve cen from é 
time Iience the President, v n le for t 
iministration of the Gov ment, with ft mit dat 1 of 
nission, ought to have pow ) $ l ! i 
and the country 1 e « ipelled to wait un e Ex 
lous of Representat Ss, and the senat were } i il 
which might not happen for several years. rl were not 
n from 1875 until 1889 
President may suspend taxes, if that pow were given 
Congress, was decided by the Supreme Court in Field Clark 
S. Repts., 649), when the constitutionality of the reciprocity 
t tariff act of 1890 was challenged 
of the commission to investigate all federal taxation and 
d foreign conditions, and annually recommend changes 


legislation, will make it a most valuable adjunct to a 
ition of our national affairs. 
hment can not do any harm, while it may 


lessing to the American people in securing 


wise 


ness interests and continued and equal pr 
f our common country. 
Very truly, yours, CHARLI 




















DeaR Srr: On May 22, 1897, before the Ding 
] ! da bill to establis a tariff cor ssion 
lressed a letter, a copy of wi i t 
t of the country 
( er 2, 1901, after a fuller nsid tion, I introduced the 
. incorporating several additional powers, which, I am 
t. may be exercised by a _ tariff mmission greatly to the 
g ind lvancement of the public welfare. 
on of commercial interests and t yrdination of economical 
ighout the world have a ted tte on in recent 
The new order of things has given rise to ywrehensions in 
ters lest the accumulation of power in corporat inds may 
danger, if not positive iry the public int t What 
tl poli , t und tance 
[ maintair ’ 
therefore, be destructiv 
i p ssed I 1 With 
t! volu wn I 
t! pheno t i 
lvantages growing < ‘ 
binations. 
I maintain that a tariff commission, « ited as | ‘ a 
neclosed bill, incident sses all ft power ne to 
requisite infor: li tiv and w I iat 
ty with any f ha < ior 
witnesses to < 
I maintain that in t ( t ( tution 
it that instrument w st | » prom t né 
l I cr ‘ i nd 
t! ge! L fat ( MY a } 
fo 8 th pe l l $s I 
l not b nposed upon | yution h 
i o that lt l 1 I t 
niorn ) th reg d iS at s 
i s ror il yp t such co 
l t the l ct d by ar 
engaged in the 1 ifact le to th 
ist of iving to tl | t fullest poss details with 
thi sin I rpori } 
7 iintain tl it is u S¢ le to « C that we 
» tl I ket ( otl countries nd | ) X _ 
D to a deg that ruinous to t industric wit! 
g hostility, which 1 lead » inimica 
ind unfriendly r« on Such ar t should 
can only secure universal f iship W 
é petito n tl marl ‘ \ d 
| trad treaties mutually d f { 
therefore I am in favor of i 
ligh office and important duty s to 1 te 1 
ities and work o tariff adju nts from tiu to 1 
hess interests of the country demand 
Very truly, yours, CTITARLES N. Fowr! 
\gain, early in December, 1908, I introduced a like measure, 
h also provided for maximum and minimum rates and 
rized the President to make trade agreements and enter 
» trade treaties between these limits as established by 
{ 


cress, 

Whatever 
confident that our 
d will in time demand 

t of the Executive. 


taken in this 
with the 
xercise of this 


may be the now direction, I 


rest of the 
power on the 


steps 
business relations 
the e 


TARIFF BY EVOLUTION INSTEAD OF REVOLUTION 


Production throughout the world is coming to be more and 
re a matter of exact science in discovery and development and 
economy through the use of enormous aggregations of capital. 
International commerce is coming to be more and more a 
atter of reciprocal negotiation. 

In round numbers, the annual United 


productions of the 


States amount to $25,000,000,000, of which nearly 10 per cent, 
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or about $2.000,000.000. are expor 1 wl ‘ huv fro the 
rest of the world about $1,250,000,000 ant y. (See A] (ix 
A for imports na exports ) WS 


The total imports of ; the we i. I ] 


States, 











are ,>.' "? ' it ~ \ ex 
of the world to the l f $2 
the rest of the world over $1,000,000,00 of 
less tl $10,000,000,000 f dl ‘ and 
more. (See Appendix B for imports and f all countries. ) 
It should be remembered t our | 
market, which lies within our « dl theref ex 
Sively our own, to be held , to be given 
LW for nothing. or to be traded off or « ed to 
vVanht e ahd prot of the A e} 1 DEO S \ ( e 
unt of all the markets of ! of world wl i 
nation is a nat l and legit t t 
s] | succeed j our strug fol re I 
In proportion to the inte ‘ ( \ 
First. In connectic with the prod id 1 ket 
conditions of other tries as we iS « 





‘ vith il eu ners 
| IKING ¢ till l 
“ é f the od d 
hipping ( 
to ) ie oul ‘ first 
te ure ‘ I I 
‘ ur OWR. 
rs of 1 \ ( 
} d sig Ll by ¢ irre ! 
ington, wh ii was a protect ( il 1 t 
tury and quarter we hl le ( ‘ a 
to ¢ er \mel § . ( } 
somet es less, but way 
With the ope ig of tl » ( Lieé 
building « reat 1 VAY SVS I ‘ ‘ 
potential and f eacl ; L « a g 
the last fifty years iternatic ‘ Le ‘ 
tent and itima that make ( 
cate, and import t proble ( 
With these st fiftv years ‘ ‘ 
dopted the protective poli xcept fre | 
commerce! v back rd cou I | ‘ | s ( 
After brief ter ( f1 ( 
pire inherited from the Z é Si 
German cust es l ( 
tly because |] d pre i b 
I in tzover nent u ¢ t he | 
passed protective rif WV ‘i 
the Iron Chance used 1 
The success of the f ad + i 
the most i stl s of é ‘ l 
has not only successfully bor 
and expensive war of : his ! 
banded its army, found worl 
paid off most of s deb ‘ 
| ved of Europe s 
tor ind s l < 
erc gd, n S f | 
1 t 
} ‘ ‘ -~ i { 
\ ‘ ) T 
tl { : 
From e of tl ( 
dated ( ( l 


now obtains throu it Europe and is : » bn ( i 
still further there and thi é l 
McKinley foresaw and foreca his st ar : 
address. He said 
“The period of exclusiveness past | ( - f our 
trade and ce mer 
are unprofitable. A yp. v of g 
tions will prey 
mony with the spiri 
“If perchance so of our t i i Lor 


ent repli i 


revenue or to encours gé d ‘ 
should they not be emploved to extend na rkets 
abroad?” (Speech at bull ( 

By 1891 the countries of continent I ‘ with which 
Germany carried on trade had gene! ‘ ed the ote ve 
principle, and Germany found herself great hampered, es 
pecially since her own protective tari! d uplished its 
work, and her industries were on their fee nd lo for 


outside markets. To secure these the limperial Goverument 
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‘iprocity treaties with Russia, Austria-Hungary, | on one side, and up to an increase of 383 per cent on the . 
d, Belgium, Roumania, and Servia which | When you remember that the majority of both the Hou 
for a period of twelve years, terminating in 1903. | Senate committees was Republican, and therefore for t! 

of Mr. N. I. Stone, tariff expert of the De- | tective principle, can anyone doubt that guessing, wild cu 
and Labor, in describing the changes | was done somewhere? 
y from 1879 to 03 so aptly describe Dingley bill in House and Senate. 
‘so prophetic of wh: hey are certain Se ee : 
repeat them here. le said: Artic Duty fixed by House| Duty fixed by S« n-| 
rreat economic ¢ es had ree | committee. ate committee. 


fa century which lay between 1879, - . . pectin ica 
ariff was adopted, and 1904, when the 
i f ; to terminate, witnessed the great decline | Borax.... 2cents pe 5cents per pound. 
agricultural and more than proportional development sorate of lime...... ---- ot --| 4cents per pound 
manufacturing tndestr : t] = 1 tit ae Boracie acid... : 3 cents per 5cents per pound. 
manufacturing Indu tries in le Scal i ctl u Fusel oil. . oe t per poun } cent per pound. 
e in the Empire. In 1879 the agrari party was an | Opiun ; a 6 per pound.......-} $8 per pound 
advocate of fre trade 1 ‘ 1 Nitrate of.lead... -...-----| 2}cents per pound...| 14 cents per pound 
: market _ | Phosphort ccnccaéaa} SOUren id...} 10 cents per pound 
en markets as an l oth Sede cont Gar won 2 cent per pound 
b . : | 4a i ame sesee e cent per ur ecee ¢ cent per pound... 
products, while at the same time the agricultural popu- | Seam y ee list 10 per cent... 
d to depend on British ai French urces for its — pumice | 20 percent...-...... fesaes do 
esnnpl haan naoricnitnral % lame i ther articloa » | _ Stone. 
supply of cheap agricultural implements and otl articles Of | spectacles, eyeglasses, etc., of | 25 cents per dozen | 40 cents per dozen | 
personal use. By 1900 the situati hat dergone a radical | acertain value, but v and 20 percent. | and20 percent. 
change. Not only had Germany ceased to be an exporter of | 75 cents 8 dozen. 
: . ----| 25 percent..........| 0 percent.. ‘ 
" Railway fish plates or splice | 4 cent per pound....} 0.4 cent per pound 
n importer of grain. | _ bars, iron or steel. 
St friny le to com- | 02 certain knives............ 50 cents per dozen....| Duty omitted... 
; } 1 1 as ae aes ea > On other knives...... 75cents per doze .do 
pete with the cheap agricultural preducts, not only grain, Razors and razor blades & | $1 per dozen an 5 | 50cents 
catt and meats, raised on virgin soil with but a slight ex- certain value. per cent. 
penditure of human labor. The cry of “ protection” now came | 0? Fazors and razor blades of a 
7 : : different value. - and 20 percent. 
cag . : : : Scissors and shears of acertain | 50 cents per dozen | 15 cents per dozer 
tility to reciprocity treaties. In any event the demand was value. and 15 per cent. and 15 per cent.) 
made for a revison of the tariff, for the purpose of not only | Files of ac rtain length 30 cents per dozen...) 50 cents per dozen. | 
rreatly raising the duties on agricultural products ole, f | Files of a different length.....| 60 cents per dozen...) $1 per dozen 
greatly raising the duties on agricultural products, but also of | pianed or finished lumber 50 cents per M fect. .| 35 cents per M feet.| 
making the increased protection safe from encroachment |} On the sar eae one | $1 per M feet 70 cents per M feet.} 
through the conclusion of new treaties. | _ sideandtonguedand grooved ‘ x 
iQ) the other 1 and. the manufacturers v a " Toothpicks 2 cents per M and 15 | 1cent per Mand 15} 
n the other hand, the manufacturers were for the most per cent. per cent. | 
part satisfied with the existing duties, and were even willing | Sugarcane, unmanufactured ..| 20 per cent | 10 per cent 
to go to the extent of still further reductions if by so doing | Saccharine..........-.---+-..- $2 per pound and 15 a pound and 
tay nial cela cael 48 a A a ille een ae a per cent. 0 per cent. 
they could secure reduc tions in the tat iff's of foreign countries. | chicory root 1 cent per pound Free Vis 
Both sides agreed as to the necessity of a thorough revision I | 6cents per pound. ..} 3}cents per pound 
of the tariff before the expiration of the reciprocity treaties; s 14 cents per pound. .| 2 cents per pound 
the agrarians. because they wanted increased protection: the 60 cents per gallon...) 30 cents per gallon. 
me agrarians, vecause ley wanted imcreased proter tion; the | Certain cotton cloth... 2.2.2... 8 cents per square | 6$cents persquare 
manufacturers and exporters, because they desired more scien- yard. } yard. 
tific and up-to-date classification of commodities.” | Stockings, hose, etc., of a cer- | 50 cents per dozen | C0 cents per dozen 
ry . 1 . hi eo ates 1 , . tain value. pairs and 15 per pairs and 15 per 
rhe thoroughness which always marks the work of German | aunt. oonk. 
scholarship was appealed to in this matter of the highest im- | Tow of flax, retted 22.40 per ton | $11.20 per ton.... 
portance to the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial | Floor mattings 8 cents per square | 4 cents per square 
interests veneryl! ys f th > E i > 4: _ ys > ) ro val yard. yard. 
in ests genera uy 0 t ie Jnpire. ine OVC! himent pro eed l | Carpets of a certain value 6 cents per square | 10 cents per squar 
to prepare a tariff bill, not “under whip and spur,” while yard and 35 per} yard and 35 per 
business hesitated, waited, and languished, but with a full cent. |} cent. 
knowledge and deliberation. It was not completed in four 
months, but its preparation consumed five years of labor on the 


n ha 
f 


cereals, but, owing to competition of the United States, Argen- 
tina, and Russia, was obliged to become 


The owners of large German estates found 


loudest from the agrarian camp, which also evinced great hos- | 


it 
a In the specific part of the duty. 
; : cage oe . : b And 334 per cent in the specific part of the duty 
part of a special commission of 32 representatives of the ec And 50 per cent in the ad valorem part of the duty. 
agrarian, manufacturing, and commercial interests acting in co- 
operation with tariff experts of the treasury and other govern- | 
ment departments, in addition to 2,000 trade and technical ex- 
perts who were consulted by the commission from time to time. 
The tariff bill which resulted from these labors was intro- 
duced in the Reichstag by the Government early in 1902, and : 
after ten months’ deliberation—ten months, mind you—passed them and their work : . ‘ . 
with some changes on December 25, 1902. It contained but one | For example, the Committee or Ways and means 
set of duties, with the exception of rye, wheat, barley, and oats, | House that framed the Dingley bill reported that bill tl 
for which both general and minimum rates were provided to day of March, 1897, a0 they did all the above work in bes 
prevent further reductions through reciprocity treaties. |.four months. The Committee on Finance of the Senat 
This German revision is in bold contrast with our “ hap- this bill and reported rd back the 4th of May, 159%, 
hazard,” “catch-as-catch-can,” “ go-as-you-please,” “ hurry-up- I inance Committee did all this work in siz weeks. 
and-get-through-with-it” method. ; : “Again, the Committee on Ways and Means of the Ho 
In bold contrast with the hurry, haste, and slapdash which framed the McKinley bill reported that bill the 16th 
must mark the present revision of the tariff, owing to the unrest April, 1890, doing the work in less than five months. T! 
and urgent demands of business, I want to call your attention to | Mittee on Finance of the Senate took this bil! and report 
the following fact : ; back the 17th day of June, 1890, so the Finance Committ 
About one year ago the press of the country demanded the all this work in two months. ; 5 
removal of the duty on wood pulp. So persistent was the de- ee the Committee on W ays and Means that _ 
mand that a committee was appointed, consisting of six Mem- Wilson bill reported that bill the 19th of December, eg 
bers of the House, to investigate the subject of wood pulp. In they did all the work - Wétle over four monshs. ly 
pursuance of their duty, I am informed by one of the committee mittee on Finance took this bill and reported it back the 
that they have a tually spent at least ‘four full months and day of March, 1894, so the Finance Committee of the Senat 
taken about £000 py ‘s of testimony, and yet they have not all this work in three months, 
completed the investigation as it ought to be made, since they - ° nd ¥ - . . 
are compelled to report during the present session of Congress. “For instance, I have a list here of the members of the W 
Conundrum: If it has taken four months to partially investi- | and Means Committee of the House of Representatives \ 
gate one single item in one single schedule, how long would it | framed the Dingley bill. 
take to thoroughly investigate all the items in all the schedules? “Mr. President, every member of that committee at that til 
I want to call your attention to a few articles which were | with two exceptions, was a lawyer; one was an editor and ‘ 
selected by Senator Beveripce from the Dingley bill, showing | was a wood manufacturer. ; 
what changes were made in the Senate. The gamut of varia- “Take the present Ways and Means Committee of the ot) 
tion runs all the way from a high duty down to the free list, ! House. A mere reading of their names and their occupall 


With all respect to the men, as men and individuals, co! 
ing the Ways and Means and Finance committees, whic! 
mulate our tariff legislation, I want to call attention to 
committees and the time they consume in the revision « 
tariff by quoting what Senator Beverince said in desci 





1909. 





he Congressional Directory will disclose to the Senate what 
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rable men they are as legislators; but it does not disclose | 
they are especially fitted by their life work for economic 


stigation, because all of them but two are lawyers, one is a 
berman, and one has no occupation at all.” 
ree members of the present Ways and Means Committee, 
sting of 19 members, who assisted in preparing the tariff 
are not Members of the House now, while 4 of the mem- 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, consisting of 12 
were not Members before March 4, 1909. 
charged with revision of the tariff in Ger 
ny took two years to revise the schedules, or in the work of 
ication alone. 
most of the important countries of Europe the tariff has 
recently revised, not only with a view to changes in rates, 
order to provide a scientific system of classification of 
on modern industrial conditions. Recently 
little Greece, has appointed a commission composed of 
officials, members of Parliament, merchants, 
ufacturers, who are to report in two years a tariff | 
ile by no means all of the time of our Board of 
is taken up with questions of 
most important functions, an 
s litigation before the courts to which 


eTs, 


the commission 





“lities based 


nment and 


vill. 

General 
classification, it is 
the bulk of 


the Govern- 


Vv 
ers 
f its i constitutes 


both 


and the importers frequently appeal from the decision of 
body. This litigation, which keeps an army of judges, 
s, and government officials constantly busy, has cost 


to the Government, 
ple directly interested therein, 


the pockets of the people. Wit 


if the bar hardly a single class in this « 


s of dollars many more millions to 
and in the end must come 
the exception of the mem 
mmunity has been 


and Du 


l 
il 


if til 


ted by this unproductive waste « ne money. r- 
the last current year 55,79S classification protests were re 
| and 35,785 were decided, while the suspension files now 





60,353. 


n er 


Uunting 


n the United States, 
00,000 a year; yes, $50,000,000 a 


amo to 
$10,000,000 a 


there a single business i 


$ ( year; yes, 
r; yes, even a quarter of that amount, that has not 
men, costing as much an expert commission would 
this Government, doing nothing but reducing every fa : 
» business to a certainty, and refining every differential to 
‘ty-second or a sixty-fourth of 1 per cent? 
nany, with a foreign trade amounting to three billions, h: 
d this principle to her international commerce. All 
ries of Europe, practically, except free-trade England, 
same thing. Our import and export trade has passed 
illion mark. Is it not high time that we, yuld 
iitate our imitators who have reduced foreign trade to an 


roximate science? 


a body of 


as 


are 
( ¢ the 


} too, Sil 


[r. Roor, whose services to his country has rendered the 
ollice of Secretary of State illustrious, said: 

In my judgment, the United States must come to a maximum 

minimum tariff. A single, straight-out tariff was all very 


n 
aw have passed 


orld of single, straight-out tariffs, but we 


luring the course of years into a world for the most part of 
mum and minimum tariffs, and with our single-rate taril 


are left with very little opportunity to reciprocate good 
atment from other countries, and with very little opportunity 


ainst bad treatment.” 
he tariff commission which I advocate provides the effect 


e machinery by which this proposal can be carried out w 


to defend ourselves ag 


ith 


sho the 


or the slightest interference with the trade of 
try, and yet the matter of legislative control rests entirely 


h the House and the Senate. (See Appendix C.) 
the McKinley Act of 1890 


imposition or suspension of cer 


Lnder vWision wa made 


pr for 
, , 


tain duties upon given con- 


ditions. Mr. Blaine negotiated certain treaties in accordance 
with that provision which worked most advantageously, but 
the effect of the Wilson il destroyed them. The authority for 


negotiation of the treaties was upheld by the Supreme 
urt of the United States in the case of Field v. Clark (1438 
LU. S. Rept., 649). 


Sections 3 and 4 of the Dingley bill grant in principle all 


that I contend for. If the President can suspend all of any 
duty imposed, certainly he could suspend any part of the duty 
So imposed. Again, if the President can impose any given 
duty, certainly he could impose any part of such dt In 

ordance with section 3 of the Dingley law the Presid has 


entered into a trade agreement with 
IS how in force and operation. 

If Congress should declare to-day 
schedules should be the actual 
time fix maximum and minimum 


Within which an expert 


Germany, and the same 


tariff 


same 


that 
schedules, 
schedules 


the present 
and at the 
as the boundaries 


tariff commission, subject to the ap- 


| 





of 


proval 


could fi 


nsible for 


ut 


the President, who is 
the actual duties to be paid, | 


should take place for a period 


resi 
that no such « nge 


ind a | tf aft 


ot a yeal 











promulgation by the President, this country would go fo1 rd 
by leaps and bounds. 

Under such a system we would have tariff | e tion d 
not by revolution. 

Should such a principle be adopted, no party ld go | re 
the country on a platform to abrogate it Labor and the 
business interests would unite in it } e. for it v ld 
eliminate that unrest which must neces llow tl 
cess of a party clamoring for a re ie tarif stead ? 2s 
protective tariff: for such a ! S ' 
ognized as an dvantageous de ta s won 
serve the renera we e 

I do not speak as t representat any party whe I 
say that should the Democratic party s | 910 uy he 
tariff issue it would unsettle bus 38 te eneral). 
the one worrying and disturbing qué 
ndustry working under a degre of protection we 
whether the Senate would likely | ‘ ) W 
the next President would be a free-trade De 

On the other hand, a permanent tariff } 
very highest order and ampl aid, with powse 
approval of the Preside and wit 
would bring steadiness, stability, and ) 
more lasting prosperity tl ‘ 
disturbance was not continually tl f | 
the opposing party 

the negotiation of t ae t t r 
ri é ts must necessarily becom«e ) 
of ji é ational mmerce ie ny 
tions \ Kt \ FH I | 
g Rot ul Sel YS so le I ( 
l d St Ss, wl ] ling w r 
untries. 
M N. I. Stone, the tariff « é § 
Nor can ‘ ] rv ¢ ! t ¢ ‘ f 1 
é \ th lhe ‘ ona S » ti I , 9e 
( iI] 1 Tal the r 
g the natio the European ¢ 
! re ctive follower led 
tie l i +? r 
I ( vith tl “xX t Fra 
Ce] ae tin fy er br t 
Nory Greec ; 

When we were neg iting the pres 
with ¢ man e Ge rl 
1 til l low ge de I i I 
( r di n ¢ the tor . ( I ‘ 
merce in the 1 ministt f 
ury d ir t » Pruss I 
n y of ! ‘es ! Pp 
treated as tters of tl ! ‘ 
in aya 

rhe United States has bl 
to herse Wi I 
ties the most fa d ra Y ted 
the United States Gove f 

n down to ft | l 
hye e of he mye ) 
tl t | ! ) | 

In other word rads | 

shed pe ot t ( ver l 
depend y and . To wo! 
with all the commercial 1 I 
and complex | e « tl 
highly important Or prob 
h more, vast; ( 
any other single nat 

Shall we take 1 f 
lying upon antiquated 
tries sweep ey 

This is an ag f under 
nations, and « s l od tray 

ion—local, natio t 

sed through ig ’ j 
vl ce y tem I bu \ I 
them the progress and life of mod end 

There has been no time in the history of A 0-Saxol ty 
when the interpret deve t, d adaptation « the 
common law to current conditions i { ht I irvelo. 
terial changes has been so essential to human progress as now, 
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Therefore we should rely upon the conservatism and riper 
wisdom of our judiciary for those evolutionary adjustments of 
law to curb and regulate wrongs rather than upon temporary 
madness and political prejudice, from which spring revolution- 
ary changes and destructive repression. 

Let it be remembered, however, that this progressive coordina- 
tion and union of material forces involves a great fundamental 
principle, which is inherent in the sovereign right of the people. 
That principle is this: That every legalized monopoly derives 
its authority and power from the people, and is, therefore, sub- 
ject to control and regulation by the people for the protection of 
the people against the abuses of monopoly. 

The once accepted axiom under the old conditions that “ com- 
petition is the life of trade,” has given place to an accepted fact 
under the new conditions that trade wars are destructive of 
universal prosperity, inimical to labor especially, but inimical 
also to the investments of our savings banks and life insurance 
companies, and to commercial capital, upon the profitable em- 
ployment of which the prosperity and happiness of our 25,000,- 
000 workers depend. 

This is not only true of national production, trade, and trans- 
portation, but it is just as certain to involve in its scope and 
influence the commercial relations of the entire globe. We 
should have our trade treaty with Germany, Germany with 


Japan, and Japan with us; and all three of these nations should | 
in turn be doing business upon specific terms with all other | 


countries, 

These trade treaties, which are essential to the highest degree 
of mutual advantage, will bring strength, steadiness, and sta- 
bility to the world’s commerce, and contribute immeasurably 
to the world’s peace and general welfare. 

Gentlemen, shall American business still remain the football 
of American politics? 

Shall ‘the Payne bill” become the issue of the next con- 
gressional campaign? 

Fifteen of our ablest men, peculiarly fitted By nature and edu- 
cation, standing in the public eye and esteem by the side of our 
Supreme Court, and drawing an aggregate of $150,000, or 
$10,000 each, looking out for our trade of three billions a year, 


ought to give us an amazing profit upon the investment, and | 
would effect a “conservation of resources”? unmatched by any | 
other force in our national life and remove the tariff from the | 


field of politics, 

The question is: Shall we have such a commission to advise 
Congress as to what the maximum and minimum duties should 
be, and secure within those limitations established by Congress 
for our manufacturers and merchants such trade agreements 
as will insure the largest possible return upon any trade privi- 
leges granted by this country to any foreign nation? 

Shall we remain in these marvelously progressive times 
twenty-five years behind the most progressive nation in interna- 


tional trade, or shall we seek to establish the most advantageous | 


trade relations with every nation on the globe, secure in the 
friendship of all, and at peace with the whole world? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, during the cam- 
paign Jast fall I believed and declared that the Republican 
party could not safely be intrusted with the power and charged 
with the duty of tariff revision. I believed then, and I believe 
now, that the Republican party sustains a relation to the cor- 
porations, the trusts, and the monopolies of the United States 
so close, confidential, and mutually profitable that it dare not 
and will not give the great mass of American consumers just 
and equitable relief from the cruel burdens imposed upon them 
by existing tariff law. 

The presentation to the House of the pending bill is a justifi- 
cation and vindication of my convictions. 

This bill has been heralded far and near as a Republican re- 
vision of the tariff downward. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York |Mr. PAYNE] who reported it, when interrupted 


by a Member on this side, in a burst of eloquence or of passion, | 


said : 

Taken as a whole, the revision is downward; but when you come to 
put it on articles of luxury, it is upward. 

This declaration afforded me temporary gratification; but as 
debate progressed and “joker” after “joker” and iniquity 
after iniquity were uncovered and held up to view, this quota- 
tion, all uninvited, came to my mind: 

With smooth dissimulation skilled to grace, 
A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face. 
{Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 
This quotation may or may not correctly portray the real 


purpose of the “ friends of the tariff” in christening this atroc- 
. 


ity “revision downward.” 
“Taken as a whole, the revision is downward,” boldly pre 
claims the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. 
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Spices, unground, have never heretofore been required to pay 
a tariff duty. 

Spices are a common household necessity, used in every home 

This bill, if enacted into law as reported, will not only ji, 
pose a duty for the first time in the history of this Republic of 
30 per cent ad valorem on unground spices of all kinds, but wi)! 
largely increase the Dingley rates on ground spices, 

But the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ean- 
didly admitted that, as applied to luxuries, like common spices, 
the revision is upward. 

This bill proposes to increase the tariff on women’s gloves to 
$4 per dozen pairs, with a still higher tariff if the gloves exceed 
14 inches in length. The distinguished gentleman from Ney 
York [Mr. Payne], in discussing this enormous tax on gloves 
justifies the action of his committee and the attitude of his 
party in this remarkable, if not convincing, language: 

Women could get along without kid gloves or fewer pairs of ther 
use silk gloves and cotton gloves and all that sort of thing. They 
could keep their hands warm, although they could not cover their pride 


It is true that cotton gloves or the home-made yarn mitten 
will keep a lady’s hands warm, and, perhaps, after all, the 
mothers and wives and daughters and sisters of the toilir 
masses of American consumers should be thankful to the G. O. | 
for its excessive generosity in not depriving them of this con 
fort. 

Of course “ women can get along without kid gloves” if this 
sacrifice is necessary to enable the party in power to discharge 
its obligation to the glove makers. [Laughter and applause « 
the Democratic side.] 

Remember, the revision on luxuries of life is upward. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, evidently 
regarding stockings as a luxury and not a necessity, has ruth 
| lessly laid his heavy hand upon ladies’ stockings—figurativ: 
| speaking—and revised the duty upward. [Laughter.] Not 
only so, but in this, as in all other schedules dealing with 
plain, common, everyday necessities of life, we find the highest 
rate of duty is imposed upon the cheaper grade of goods and thle 
lowest rate upon the more costly goods. ° 
| Mr. STANLEY. Is the duty on stockings like the duty on 
gloves—the longer the stocking the higher the duty? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The committee did not prescribe 
the length of the stocking. [Laughter.] 

In the face of sworn testimony, declarations, and admissions 
that the manufacturers of boots and shoes could compete wit) 
the world without tariff protection, provided they were given 
free hides, the Committee on Ways and Means put hides on the 


r 
, 





| free list, but kept a prohibitory duty on the finished products 
| of leather. 

| This is rank, gross injustice to the farmer who produces tlic 
hides and to the millions of American citizens who wear boots 
and shoes. Both ought to bear a revenue duty, and a revenu 
| duty only, or both ought to be on the free list. If you gentleme! 
of the majority dare pass this bill in its present form, I warn 
you now that at the next congressional election the outrage 
people of the United States will take enough political hides, 
even at free-trade value, to pay the national debt. [Laughter.| 

There is and for : ears has been an almost universal demand 
for cheaper lumber in the United States. This bill, casually co) 
sidered, justified the belief that the committee had recommend! 
a reasonable reduction in the tariff duty on lumber. Indeed, tlic 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his report, 
| which accompanies the bill, after reciting several alleged redu 
tious in lumber schedules, uses this plain language: 
| All other sawed lumber, from $2 to $1. 

People throughout the United States welcomed the glad tic 
ings borne to them through the public press, and justified by 
speeches delivered here, and applauded the old Republican part 
for having kept faith with them by taking the initiatory ste| 
to give the country cheaper building materials. The publi 
will not long rest under this delusion. The fact is, the tariff ou 
lumber has not been reduced in the pending measure. 

Most all, if not all, of the lumber imported or likely to b: 
imported is Canadian lumber. 

The proviso contained in the section relating to the duties on 
lumber, in view of conditions existing in Canada or some of the 
Provinces of Canada, absolutely precludes the possibility of 
importing a foot of lumber at less than the Dingley rates. 

The gentleman from Michigang[Mr. Forpney], a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Mans, the recognized advocate 
and champion of high tariff on luhber, with commendable can 
dor and frankness admitted on the floor of this House that he 
was the author of the proviso referred to, and that his purpose, 
intent, and desire in securing pnd oe a in this bill was 


to prevent any possible reducffon of the existing tariff ou 
lumber. 


cee 








1°09. 
In view of the statements made by the gentleman from Michi- 
Mr. Forpnry], I was somewhat perplexed at the language 

he gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] when he said: 


yw that 
iby a 


a large portion of the lumber 
gentleman in that business 
ig willing to take this 


] 
interests—because I am | 
who has been in touch with 
duty of $1 a thousand and say no 
t it. 
. : | 
f course, the “‘ lumber interest” 


1] 


is satisfied with 
s of the Payne bill. Why should they not be? It leads 
to believe the lumber rates are reduced, but, in 
y, secures to the lumber monopoly the high rates of the 
y tariff bill. This is revision downward with a ven- 


the pro- 


eOoT 


1 
ie 


before this session convened, and while the committee 
preparing the pending bill, the press of this city informed us 
the matter of raising the tax on beer from $1 to $1.50 per 
was under consideration. As the Government ly 
| of revenue to meet the deficit in the National Treasury, 
beer is a good revenue producer, many of us indulged the 
the beer tax would be increased, and that coffee, tea, 
other common necessities would escape the unrelenting 
3) of those who are licensed by your tariff laws to rob, 
der, and pillage the people. I do not know what it signifies, 
it is currently reported as a fact that about 
convened in extra session, and when a contest was 
aged over the organizat the House and the adop- 
of its rules, a lobby representing distillers and brewers bore 
upon Washington and sought to influence the results of 
contests. What interest they had or what motive inspired 
action is beyond my comprehension. 
[ only know that when we desired to raise additional revenne 
nduct the Spanish-American war Congress increased the 
on beer to $2 per barrel. But with an empty Treasury ap- 
to the committee, with the Executive admonishing us of 
the necessity of speedily raising revenues to protect the honor 
of « Government, the committee contented itself by raising 
» duty on gloves, stockings, spices, and many articles of abso- 
» daily necessity, but failed and refused to increase the small 
1 beer. 


is sorely 


err 


that tea 


the time this 
‘ 2Tess S 
! W 


ion of 


to ¢ 


. 
> 


pe alin 


rhe breakfast table may groan under the weight of unjust 
tariff taxation, women may use cotton gloves to keep their 
hands warm or suffer from cold, children may go without 
S ‘ings and half elad, but the beer schooner must not be 
molested, for we are assured that, “taken as a whole, the re 


vision is downward, but when you come to put it on articles of 
xury it is upward.” 

n conclusion, let me say you will be unable to find a man in 
Republican party who has the hardihood to argue with the 

erican consumer that the Payne tariff bill gives the relief 

demanded and promised. If within the broad domain of this 


Republic one can be discovered with cheek enough to do 
I vel 


iture the assertion that a whole buffalo robe would not 
ike side whiskers for him. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
1 
eicit «Jj 


(Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the committee. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 
Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent one 
of the largest labor districts in the State of Indiana. My sole 
irpose is to pretest, in the name of that great body of consumers, 
ust the enactment of a bill that, in their opinion, in part 
iequitable and unjust. It a matter of sincere conviction 
vith me when I state that I am opposed to the political policies 
a8 a whole advocated by the majority in this bill. We are told 
and Means that is a bill “to 


is 


is 


by the Committee on Ways this 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” In no one of the 
main propositions does this bill fulfill these declarations. It 
provides for the issue of $250,000,000 in bonds bearing 3 per cent 
interest. That is not a measure to produce revenue; it is a bill 
to borrow money to defray the expenses of the Government. It 
ilso provides that the bonds may be retired, and reissued as 
often as the necessity requires, so that there is not at any one 
time more than two hundred an 


d fifty millions outstanding in 
year. This is for the 


purpose of meeting a deficit that 


one 


every man knows will occur under this bill if it becomes a law. 
I know the word “certificate” is used instead of the word 
bond,” but that was because of the odium that rests upon a 





party that issues bonds in times of peace, to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, and especially at time when 
we have had in operation the hig pretective measure ever 
written on the statute. At in all our history has 


this 


no time 


Congress found it necessary in times of profound peace to at- | 
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tach a rider to a revenue measure to enable the Treasurer to 
sell $250,000,000 worth of bonds at his discretion in times of 
peace to run the Government. 
Why should the necessity now exist f ew menns of is 
ing revenue and a new necessity arise to rei t ! 
vivify our industries? Have we no d f ‘ ‘ 
wonderful and marvelous working pov of the Dingk W 
and the blessings that it brought to the country Have we not 
| been regaled with the slogan that 1 we i 
laborer had a full dinner p: and th litic 

the accomplishment of the Republican 

tion of the affairs of the General Gover 

Back of all these surface indications oO 
the one hand the expenses of 1 Gov 
up by millions year by year, with a const 
in funds to meet those expenses. On the othe 
of living to the great masses of the ople, ¢ v 1 
earners, have been increasing in art ‘ 
fuel without a correspondipg in ise sn es and 
Men and women in every wal f e, \ 1 
and without one, h ve eco! omized. red | 
still unable to meet these conditic In the ry i 
this experience came the Re blicat of 1 \ 
the country is still staggering 1 
barrassed nearly every bank tho 
ing dead upon the track; fires we 
sands of laboring men wa d out inte ! 
of the factory were lo« | behind the 
bands of receivers; and | this l 
Dingley law, the higix prot 
against the people. ‘Tl W he ha s \ 
Republicanism, the sure product of é 
policy which in its full deve n id 
to the remotest bounds t ( 
Republic. 

What further happened The cit uship of t Nati was 

roused, and it demanded ! ’ I » f 
sweeping disaster that had « rt | : why for 
had been sw vy, W ! tl 
industry, wl his id 1 i 
should find her strong men by the 1 Is ¢ ng out of i 
hand of public cha i ( l ( vi l 
were willing and anxious to labor f v hey ate. rhe 
people came to ku \ that i fed ad rimit ited 
against the comm CO] id 1 le t 1) tribut : 
ew wa in ; j demar 1 +} he ec} 
Gentlemen sta tl Lin here I I W volit 
came aS a matte of ¢ ious <¢ y the sta 
You came t the den ] HO UU OUD and you 
off the coming as lon; ssible, because of the intimate 1 
tionship you sustained to t! ecial terests you have si 
championed, a fact that I w i! ! wefore |] 
clude, You came because the D 
out of season, battl for a pi 
tion to a largely subsidized me | had taugl 
people the injustice of a law { ‘ 
Government upon the earnings of the t rend ! 
compensation therefor, and tt ( t 
chosen few. You cai be e you had 
vengeance of the people of \ ' ! 
you were charged with tl wee ge d - . 
that vou maintained a high protecti i ifes l it in 
your Chiea ro platform, and promised tl or > 1 would re 
vise the tariff and revise it downward 

The people of the Nation be ved ‘ t \ Lid 
Does any man think that they even iat there 
any ambiguity in your declaration to! “iff Do 
believe that there would be 218 Memb he oth li 
of this Chamber if it had been know 1 were w 
to maintain the high prohibitive dut the D +] 
vou were willing to put t: \ 
clothing, hosiery, and burd« dutic 
that ought to be levied upon the ris r hat ye 
would refuse to tal ! 


saries? Such a marked 1! 
open declaratior 
faith of 


no parallel 


the people 


in Al eT l Lo t 4 l l c 


ling feature in the Payne | is the { every othe 
high protective measure; it is a |! ket m n the thrift 
and industry of the millions wh« bread in f r 
of the few, comparatively, and wl as been ‘ 

closed over and over again by the part) wer, not in a court 
of chancery, where every party may be lhe l and justice done 
him, but in a cold court of statutory law, and every time the 


FEELS OY ARES 
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party has taken a lien against the people it has taken a judg- | extortion. These protests come from men engaged in traa 
ment over for a higher rate of duty. with large experience, who know what the result will be. \W 
Mr. Chairman, at the bottom of the legislation we are about | the consent of one of the strongest business houses in Indig 
to enact lies the solution of the problem of our national wel-| I herewith include in my remarks a letter written on the sy 
fare, for all we are or hope to be is in our trade and commerce. | ject. This is one of a large number of letters received: 
We must not impede its development. The serious question 
: : =stablis i 860. 
with us must be how much more can we devel«p it, what shall [Established in 1860.] 
we do with it, where shall we sell it, and how skall we weave its Tue Rvurope Dry Goons Srore, 
correlative results into our individual and national life. Trade DEALERS IN DRY Goops, NOTIONS, CARPETS, CHINAWARE, Prc., 
begets all the national greatness and power. H . . Fort Wayne, Ind., March 26, 
Myo i ial Stele «i . aatienins rake ssiteatint q —— on, CYRUS CLINE, ‘ 
Phe more equitable and intense the commerce, the more en- | Congressman, Twelfth District, 
during will be our achievements. The greatness of a nation Washington, D. OC. 
is only a relative condition; it means nothing unless all the Dear Sin: We beg to call your attention to the duties proposed 
elements touch not only the lives of the wealthy and influential, | hosiery and gloves in the new — bill new, poten Congress, at 
aati : hones 4 lia E ee > Mie. Sovemeliatiem tte respectfully ask you to use your influence to have those rates re 
but ae = = the he pes and destinies of the humblest citizen In event of the proposed rates on these articles being adopted 
of the Republic, for as you lift up the hopes and make good | would be compelled to materially advance prices on these goods 
the purposes of the common people, so do you fix their status | sell inferior goods at the same prices, thus doing an injury to our 
j nihil ‘ ach » ian wtie wihetle: j ne tis |} ness and an injustice to customers. ° 
in soci ty 3 nd teac h them the vital relationship each citizen | The production of hosiery has increased over 60 per cent in the 
holds in his country’s march to destiny. five years in this country, but there has been no falling off in im) 
| tions. We must have certain lines of foreign goods. 
We have located in Fort Wayne one of the largest hosiery mills i: 
- s : : ; | country, employing 2,000 people. During the late financial distur) 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss but a few of the schedules | they did not shut down a day nor reduce their force, and during th 
out of the very many that are written against the people; | two years have made large additions to their plant. They cert 
ile ea eae j = ime ‘ . . do not belong to the desperate class of hosiery makers. Wayne Ki: 
enough, however, to show the general character of the bill. 


nahn tai , . : “ : a : Mills stock is quoted at 135 and pays yearly dividends of 12 per cer 
The unanimity with which the manufacturing interests of New The vice-president and manager of the miils has publicly stated 


England appesnred before the Wavs and Means Committee is | he would be willing to accept a reduction of 10 per cent from | 
nly equales y tha ‘ther fact—th: , re all treate rates 
only equaled by that other fact—that they were all treated Respectfully asking your thoughtful consideration of this matt 
alike and got what they wanted. I call the attention of the | are, 
committee to the glove schedule—paragraphs 440 to 444, in- Yours, truly, Tue Rurope Dry Goons Comps 
i and for the purpose of making plain the iniquity dein 4 . . 
a ! = imeailanental P cee : quity, I Chis is the statement of an honest business firm that wa) 
out the schedule of rates under the Dingley law, the rate | : : : : , 
1 i hae : ; al cictaiahini aa protect the public and its business. Actual experience is a 
under the Payne bill, and show the increase of duty above what ; : 
vou are now ] aving P plete answer to the claimed necessity for a greater tari 
‘ i ai > yy < iim, . . 
. ' stimulate our glove industry. 
I call your attention to the silk-glove industry in this cou 
Present Increase, | 2nd for the purpose of having the absolute truth concerning 
~ * | situation, removing all speculation, I incorporate a part o! 
— | examination of a witness before the Ways and Means Con 
1 440 Per cent. | tee. I quote from Tariff Hearings, page 5819. The vw 
14 inches $1.75 34. 128 | was one Kayser, and his testimony in part was as follows: 
ebes up to 17 inche vee 2.2 5. 124 
yh 441: 


ve 


SEEPS SIE OSE 


I 





GLOVE SCHEDULE. 


i 


Examined by Mr. UNDERWOOD for the committee: 
i4 inches.-_ ee 2.5) 4. 60 Mr. UNprErRwoop. Under this present duty (60 per cent) sin 
‘hes up to 17 inches........-.-.----.------ 3 : 40 | you have built up an industry in this country that has now obta 
ph 442 monopoly of the American market; is that not so? 
14 inches--- cenerecceenns : +. 33} Mr. Kayser. Yes, sir; the industry has monopolized this market 
3 up to 17 inches si 3.4 o. ‘ great extent. 
agraph 443, up to 17 inches---..--- 2.5 5.05 Mr. UNpDERWooD. Don’t you think, under those circumstances an 
ragraph 444: fact that the Government is needing revenue badly, that this 60 pe 
Up to 14 inches. ices coat inl ae a 3. +.00 334 ought to be reduced? 
| Mr. Kayser. I doubt whether the Government would derive any 
— 5 ficult as i sécnule from that. I want to say that we, personally, do not hav 
monopoly ; that is, I have not got it personally. I have a num 
These duties are prohibitive and designed to be so and, from | competitors. ' : 4 
any standpoint, are absolutely indefensible and unjust. ‘They ee But your industry has a monopoly of the A 
oppress the great majority, who will be forced to wear a cheap a Kayser. It has so far. 
glove or none at all. 


14 inches up to 17 inche - iin pies ho tee 3.75 5.05 


The quality of gloves worn by most people, including clerks, Without protracting this examination, it was developed 
shop people, farmers’ wives and daughters, are what are called | this witness and his associates have now 96,000,000 invest 
two-clasp gloves and described in trade as follows: the business, of which he alone produces more than on 
of the product. So profitable has it become under the p 
tion of the Government that this same man, Kayser, has e 
Present |Proposed | lished his business in Saxony, and makes and imports « 


duty. duty. gloves for his trade here, because he can get cheap labor. 


is not, of course, in the interest of American labor. It 

$1.75 $4.00 | to be said to Kayser’s credit that he did not follow the ex: 
2.50 4.00 | of many men in his infant-industry business and impo 
Saxony girls to displace the American girls who had bu 
his business. Why should this bill still continue to suppo: 

These duties are on the dozen pairs. You will see that this | industry of this character, with these exorbitant rates so 
schedule marks an increase in duty ranging from 33 per cent to | as to be prohibitive, when the beneficiary himself comes 
128 per cent above what we already pay. No man can justify | court and admits that the rates are so high that he has a! 
the increase, and no one pretends to. It was handed out as a | lute control of the market, can make his own prices, and ex 
favor to a special interest. It is a plain violation of the Re- | the labor of this land for his private interests? The Gov: 
publican platform, interpreted to the people to mean a revision | ment gets no revenue. Why not cut the rate of duty so a: 
downward; for, conceding that the difference in the labor in the | invite competition and give us a new source of revenue? 
production of the competing article at home and abroad should | is a fair illustration of the developed fruits of American 
mark the rate of duty, and conceding also that there may be tection. Even Kayser, with all his selfishness and greed, 
added a reasonable profit, which is itself a violation of every | not the nerve to ask for a higher duty, and that, too, when 
economic law of trade, still no man claims as a matter of right admitted the Government would not get any revenue at 
that the rate of 128 per cent above what we now pay is neces- | present rate. All he wanted was the right to levy the same | 
sary in order that these gloves might be made in this country. | per cent on the common people and “to be let alone,” and t 
The millions of clerks, shopgirls, stenographers, sewing girls, | committee gave him the right. 
housewives, women in every walk and avocation of life work- HOSIERY SCHEDULE. 
ing for a wage, and that usually low enough, will rebel against 
a party that subverts the power of government to the assess- Your attention is invited to the hosiery paragraph and to t! 
ment of the masses to enrich the few. From all over the coun- | enormously increased rate levied against the people by tl 
try come the protests of retail dealers, who not only want to! Payne bill. For the purpose of making the statement clear | 
protect their business, but their customers as well, against this | set out the paragraph, 326, and the items named in it, the rate 
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of duty now paid, the proposed duty, the increased rate, and the 
total rate if the bill becomes a law: 


Payne 


Total 
bill. | | 


duty. 


In- 
rrease. 


| Dingley 


On hose costing— law 


| 
Per cent.| Per cent, 


ORG in cece spatincesiccon sid $0 $0.70 | 40 | 107.11 
. per dozen pairs..........-. 60 | 85 25 £3.32 
to $2 per dozen pairs............... 70 | 1.00 | 40 91.40 
PG i nadamnenccccnnnsa 20 | 1.50 25 74.53 
OS Deir Gy Pew ccnendade cca ~~ 2.00 ae 64.88 


fhe ad valorem duty of 15 per cent remaining the same in 
This another illustration of the Republican 
love for the laboring man and his family. When the 

ff on these articles has apparently reached the limit under 
Dingley law they are given another boost of 25 per cent to 
‘ent more. The cheaper the goods—the goods purchased 
the masses—the higher the rates. People who are able 
y these goods at $5 per dozen and upward at wholesale 
saved from the advance rate of duty. The shop girl or the 
wife and daughter can plank down the additional 40 

t to the tariff barons and thank the Republican party 


ills, is 


by 


FREE HIDES AND FREE BOOTS AND SHOES. 
\ great deal of sentimentality has developed in the discussion 


free-hide question. The leather products are the most 


used. Every man, woman, and child uses leather. It is 

ed by the authorities that the average use of leather in the 
United States is $4 per capita, and that the average person sells 
7 ts worth of hides. Since hides were put on the dutiable 


ie great mass of independent tanners have gone out of 
Eighty-five per cent of the tanning business is con- 
| by the beef combine of Chicago. Under the McKinley 


des came in free, and we received millions of pounds from 


j ess 


} 


South America every year; since the Dingley law has been in 
the importations have very materially fallen off, raw hides 
c - to Germany to be tanned because there is no duty. The 
trust under the 15 per cent duty is able to control the pro- 
n of leather and fix the price accordingly. The farmer 
t raise cattle for the hides, nor does he take into con- 
on the price of hides when he sells. The price of his 
is governed by the price of beef, not by the price of hides, 
he does not get more or less for the cattle because of the 
ce in price for hides. 
you in favor of taking off the duty and letting the small 
ijual tanner have the same chance in the market that the 
big nner does? If you give the beef trust the right to con- 


trol the price of rawhides, you give it the power to dictate to 
t boot and shoe man the price of leather, and thus force up 


the price of your own shoes. Our boot and shoe makers sold 
d last year 6,552,412 pairs of shoes, worth $11,469,599; 

was an increase in amount over four years ago of 42 

at, and an increase in value of 58 per cent, and that, too, 

With a 15 per cent duty on hides and a 25 per cent duty on 
We sold abroad more than $45,000,000 of leather goods, 

d if you relieve us from the beef trust, we will quadruple 


‘sales. Let me in this connection incorporate the views of 
‘smon, James G. Blaine, on the question. When 
inley bill was under consideration, the committee was 
i duty on hides. So important was the matter 
Blaine wrote to Mr. McKinley about it. His letter, 
Written under date of April 10, 1850, is as follows: 

AR Mr. McKINLey: It 


creat state 


i 
ick 
to place 
Mr. 
mistake to take 


is a great hides from the 








t where they have been for so many years. It is a slap in the 
i f the South Americans with whom we are tryir to enlarge our 
1 t will benefit the farmer by adding 5 to 8 per cent to the price 
‘ hildren’s shoes It wi Id a prefit to the butcher only—the 
] nan that needs i The vement is ijinjudicious from beginning 
to end, in every form and phase. Pray stop it before it sees light. 
s movements as this for protection will protect the Republican 
party into speedy retirement 

You hastily, JAMES G. BLAINE. 

We are able to go into competition with the world in the 

boot and shoe business, if we can get the goods out of which | 
to make them on the same basis that other makers do. The 


is firm that wants wider 


following letter from 
under those conditions: 
T 


a a a market 


WoLre BrRoTHers SHOE COMPANY, 


Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1909. 


ik 


Hon. Cyrus CLINE 


Washington, D. C. | 

‘ , + : | 

Dear Sin: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the | 
country, we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 
list | 
The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free | 
hides and cheap raw material the American shoemaker can shoe the | 


world. 
Very respectfully, 


Tue Wo.ure BrRoTuHers 


BR. F. 


SHop CoMPANY, 


Wore, President. 
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Through some mysterious influence the beef trust is able to 
keep the duty on hides and boots and shoes, and that, too, when 
one of the largest manufacturers in Massachusetts said before 
the committee that the needed protection if the 
duty on hides was taken off. 


business no 
rile I Mi : 

I can not discuss all the outrageou 
but want to call your attention in a sentence or two to the 
lumber schedule. No argument is needed to convince the public 
that prices of lumber have advanced more than those of any 
other commodity. In some instances the trebled. 
All the great timber tracts in the country h into the 
hands of private corporations. In some instances the holdings 
amount to more than half a million acer would be an 
insult to the intelligence of the people to deny that there was a 


combination to control the price of lumber. More lumber kings 


SCILTEDU LE. 


s provisions of this bill 


has 


price 


ive 


fone 


es. It 


have thronged the corridors of the Capitol during this session 
to secure better rates on lumber or to keep what they have 
than the representatives of any other industry. Free lumber 
would lessen the price to the consumer. If lumber is put on 


the free list, the combination will not be able to maintain the 
present prices. I propose to give the man who wants to build 
a home or improve the one he has got the benefit of my vote 
for free lumber. The home is the unit of our civilization. The 
people that own the largest number of their own homes are the 
happier and better people; and I am at a loss to know why th 

powerful, conscienceless organization under the authority of law 
should have the right to levy tribute upon the man who wants 
to build a home for himself and family, and yet a great po- 


litical party is privy to that injustice. 


AN UNLIMITED MARKET F< 


AM 


You may check by vicious legislation the ony mareh of 





the Republic to its ultimate destiny, but you tt defeat it. 
Our genius, with our rapidly increasing population, our intel 

gence, our boundless resources, can not be permanently stayed. 
We shall go out in spite of legislation to battle for supremacy 


in of President 


M 


he world’s trade. 
\inley on Se} 


I quote to you the statement « 


t 
| itember 5, 1901: 


Ain 


Our capacity to produce has developed so enor ind prod 
ucts have so multiplied that the problem of mo! requ 
urgent and immediate ition Only a broad d e¢ ghtened po 
will keep what we have No other poli will get I In th 
times of marvelous energy and gain we ! ne t the 
future, strengthening the weak places in our 1] 1 mmercial 
system. * *® What we produ veyond « ic consumption 
must have a vent abroad The excess must ved thi gh a 
foreign outlet, and we ould sell wherevy \ 1 d bu } 
ever the buying will enlarge our sal ind produ n, and ther 
make a greater demand for home labor. 

No better Democratic doctrine was ever proclaimed, and it 


stands in striking contrast with the present attitude of the Re 
publican party in farming out the business of the Nation to pr 
tected industries that hamper our energies, control our market 





and cripple our commerce. Even this “ John the Baptis ; 

protection, wedded as he was to the “ home-market” y 
saw the limitless possibilities of the Republic's trade W 
the ever-increasing toiling millions of Americans, with goods and 
products in their hands to sell; and he likewise saw other mil 
lions who wanted them, and he gave utterance to that sentiment 
that ought to ring in the ears of every American 

We should sell everywhere we can and buy wl er the 


products, 

The high protective and prohibitive policy the Payne bill is 
committed to is absolutely incompatible with the M 
trine. We export more than $500,000,000 of merchandis 


enlarge our sales and 


iNinieVv doc 


ally. Our rapidly increasing population forces us to seek ex 
panding markets. I stand for the widest possible expansion of 
foreign and domestic commerce. I would give to every 1 1 


who could use it free raw material, but at 
him that I would take away from him the power to cont 
trusts and combinations his own market, except that contr 
that was the result of equal opportunity and fair compe 


the same time I ga 
I 


I would permit him to buy his ships anywhere, register them 
under our statute, float the American flag, man his vessel with 
American seamen, and urge him to trade Ame! ! ods wher 
ever that trade would make him a profil 

We are just at the threshold of our commercial greatness 
We are building the Panama Canal at of ny hundred 
millions of dollars, thereby opening up to us, the only gre 
manufacturing and agricultural Nation of the Western Hen 
sphere, the entire western coast of South America, with its 
boundless resources—goods that give us an unusual opportunit 
for exchange on a most favorable basis. We br by many 
thousands of miles nearer one-half the people of the globe 


China, Japan, Western Africa, Oceania, and Australia. Shall 
we hang a tollgate in the canal and take a pittance from 


English merchantman, German and French traders, and permit 


the 
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them to go out and possess what belongs to us; or shall we 
strike down the narrow, restrictive policy we have adopted 


that has driven our merchant marine from the seas, and through | 


wise legisintion prepare for that conquest of trade that shall 
determine the country’s future? 

That the American consumer must buy exclusively from the 
American manufacturer and the American manufacturer buy 
only what 
can manufacturer makes more than the home consumer can 
buy, and the farmer produces more than the manufacturer can 
take, consequently both must have a larger market. 
turers of agricultural and farm implements sold abroad last 
year more than $27,000,000 worth of goods, and sold them 
to every nation in the world. The fact that they could sell the 
goods gave them a large market; a could invest more capital 
aud employ more labor. Suppose that an import duty of the 
countries into which they shipped their goods had been so no 
as to keep ee out, what wou ~ have been the result? Cap- 
ital would have been withdrawn from business, labor discharged, 
and only ae manufactured to supply the local demand. 
Suppose the American farmer was required to find a home 
market for every pound of beef and pork and every bushel of 
wheat and corn, of which he sold abroad last year more than 
$414,000,000. The result would be a decline in prices, in the 
employment of labor, and in the value of farm lands. 

No nation ever attained prominence without a great foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

In the contest now being waged upon this floor two gre at 
parties are contending for the application of their respective 
theories of economics. What is the distinction? What is the 
basis of their respective doctrines? The Democratic party is 
builded upon the theory of equal opportunities for every citizen 
before the law. It abjures all class distinction, all favoritism, 
and declares its elementary truth to be “ equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” From the very inception of demo- 
cratic government that principle has been the vital one with it. 
it seeks out the individual citizen and his equality with every 
other citizen as its chief business and protects him in that 
equality. 

Democracy recognizes that every citizen has the same rights, 
and no greater, than every other citizen has in the protection 
that the law affords to him and in the opportunities that it 
gives to him in the pursuit of happiness. The essence of Jef 
fersonian Democracy is “equality before the law and equal 
opportunity.” 

On the other hand, the Republican party was born of a sin- 
gle purpose which it executed well, and after the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose it has maintained itself for more than a 
third of a century by lending all the powers of the Government 
to fostering and protecting special interests at the cost of the 
entire body politic. The philosophy of its dogma is, that the 
taxation of the whole people for the benefit of the few, under 
the guise of a protective tariff, is the silent influence that gives 
prosperity to the whole country. 

A long and faithful adherence to this policy has developed 
vast combinations of capital that take shelter behind this doc- 
irine to plunder and rob the people. They dominate and con 
trol the markets, crush competition, limit production, and re- 
strict trade. Their number and unrestricted power have be- 
ome a2 menace to the liberties and prosperity of the people. So 
flagrant have their wrongs become and so imperial are they in 


the realm of trade, that the federal courts have been applied to | 


for the relief of the people. They have no friends except the 
leaders of the Republican party, who are sponsors for them. 
That there may be no suspicion that I am overstating the cor- 
dial relationship that these commercial tyrants sustain to tlie 
leaders of the Republican party, and the protection they re- 
ceive from them, I want to quote from an address by Judge 
Robert S. Taylor, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and also from the re- 
marks of Judge CRUMPACKER. Judge Taylor is one of the fore- 
most Republicans in the country, has been on the Mississippi 
Commission, and formerly a prominent candidate for the United 
States Senate. 


arraigning his party for its subserviency to the trusts, he uses 
this language: 


The trusts are drifting us along on a dangerous course. 
creating a class of enormously rich men who fatten on monopolies which 
oppress the people. The means by which they create these monopolies 

and make these overgrown fortunes are furnished to them by the law; 
by provisions of law which authorize the formation of trusts. 


Judge Taylor addressing himself to the duty his party owed 
the country said: 

The other main duty of the Republican party to which I refer is 
the revision and reduction of the tariff. We mentioned the subject in 


our platform, not to say that we would stand pat, but that the tariff 
should be adjusted to the changing conditions of business from time 
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I quote from a public address delivered before | 

» Tippecanoe C yece 7 oC i Jayne. J ane | = 
the Tippecance Club December 58, 558, In Sect Wayne. Aster | consin, with extensive steel and glass works, the average week!y 
‘ wage for the men employed is $11.32. 


They are 


APRIL 2. 


to time and that work ought to be committed to its friends and nos 
to its enemies. Quite true. It is up te us now to show by our 
duct whether that was a candid statement or a cloak to deceive. 

It is impossible to overstate the difficulty of the discharge of 
duty. The interests which have grown up under eur protectiy: 
tem are so vast that they are well-nigh omnipotent. They have | 
friendly for the most part to the Republican party and for th: 
of reasons. They have contributed liberally to our campaign exp 


|} fund. ‘They exert a mighty influence at the polls and with Me! 
the farmer raises is an exploded theory. The Ameri- | 


of Congress. They will contest every step toward tariff reduction. 

Judge CRUMPACKER, speaking to this question at the present 
session, says: 

Since that time—the enactment of the Dingley law—the probk 
industrial combination has become a serious one in our affairs and 
now as necessary to protect the people of this country against 
positions by trusts and monopolies at home as it is to protect 
mate industries from disastrous competition abroad. This can 
be effectually done by eliminating all unnecessary duties. 

This is Republican evidence of the highest character. J) 
Taylor’s prophecy is true—the combinations of special interes 
are standing solidly together against the people in this bat 
for tariff reform, and “ contesting every step in that directio 

I can not close these remarks without reminding the lal 
ing man of his deep debt of gratitude to the Republican p 
for the sacrifices it has made for him. 

There is no crime like that of ingratitude. When the hi 
protectionist is smoked out of his hole on every other pro] 
tion he immediately declares himself the especial champion 
the laboring man. He smites his breast and “points w 
pride” to what he and his party have done for him. 
ordinary man would think, to hear the Republican spellbinder, 
that laboring men by the thousands in this country swarmed 
at the fashionable watering places, like Atlantic City, Old 
Orchard Beach, and Saratoga to spend the heated sun 
months, or went up into the mountains of New England 
their own summer homes. 

This “ laboring-man’s-friend” racket has been overworked, 
both literally and figuratively. Before I proceed to show what 
favors the laboring man has received at the hands of the Re 
publican party, I incorporate some remarks made by the gent 
man from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] in his recent addr 
before this committee with reference to the laboring man. 
said: 

Every honest, industrious, and frugal toiler in this land ought to 
able to earn enough meney to establish and own a home, rear a fa 
with all the advantages that American society affords in the 
comforts, education, and culture, and provide for all the reason 
requirements of life. 

For extravagance of statement, in the light of actual cond 
tions, I commend this te any inquiring friend looking fo 
illustration. The average laboring man in the ordinary pu 
suits of life, without collateral sources of income, can not earn 
enough and save it to own a home if he has a family to pro 
vide for, say nothing about the advantages of society, culim 
comforts, and education for his family. 

In order to show what prosperity has come to the laboring 
man and at what variance his possibilities are with the sta 
ment of Judge CrumMpPacKenr, I have adel a group consisting 
of 7 of the principal industries of the United States, showi 
the number of men employed in each and the average wee! 
wage in each. This statement is taken from Bulletin No. 9% 
Commerce and Labor: 


Men em- 


Industry. ployed. 


Boots and shoes 174,650 
Clothing, men’s 158, 437 


| C@ttam GOOEs...n.c0 ccccccnccccwccweweccnewsecocccccsccosed 351,413 


Foundry and machine shops 426,148 
Iron and steel works, rolling mills 256,135 
Lumber and timber products 640, 369 
Tobacco and cigars 168 ,980 


Average of the 7 industries per week..............- | ictal 
| 


Take a group of States, Snitein, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis 


The yearly wage in these 
7 enumerated industries for a laboring man would be $57-, 
provided he worked every day of the fifty-two weeks in the 
year. Out of this he must first pay his house rent, reasonably 

amounting to $150. It must be remembered that less than 2 
per cent of the laboring men in these great industries own their 
own homes. Out of 256,135 men employed in the iron and steel 
business only 5,000 of them sleep under their own roofs. In 
these assumed prosperous times only 2 men out of every 100 
shelter families in their own residences. After deducting the 
rent he has $422 left with which to feed, clothe, and educate 
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pis family. Iam taking into account in this calculation the fact 

the tables from the Bureau of Commerce and Labor show 
{ wages have increased in the last ten years 19.1 per cent, 

| also note that all commodities have risen 35.4 per cent in 
same time, so that while wages are 20 per cent higher than 
{ were ten years ago, the dollar he spends for commodities 
\ not buy two-thirds as much as it would ten years ago. 


The | 


sed cost of commodities has gone into the hands of the | 


sts and combinations that fix the prices of them. Let us see 
the laboring man 
family of five persons to provide for. If he goes into the 


‘ store to buy shoes for himself, wife, and children, the boot 


is confronted with if he has the ordi- | 


e trust takes 25 per cent duty out of his purse levied by | 


Republican Congress. When he goes into the dry goods store 
he contributes to the woolen goods trust. 
s wife and daughters want gloves, underwear, and hosiery he 
s that the Payne bill has touched him for 33 to 128 per cent 
nerease on these goods for the benefit of the combination. 


woolens, 


i ies over to the grocer and he finds a tariff on nearly all the 
<aries of life. He sits down to his breakfast table and 
while he helps his family the sugar trust gets in its work and 
{ il trust in the basement has taken out its pinch. 


Lverything he buys this Republican party has forced him to | 


a restricted market, controlled by trusts and combina- 
tions that Judge Taylor says the Republican party is responsible 
which party has, in the Payne bill, issued to these same 
binations a new license with instructions to take all they 


ft 
Cl. 


1 iliGd 


Jaborer on every corner, how much has he left of his $422 


give them the advantages of American civilization? 
rhe laboring man goes out to sell his toil—the only product he 
has to dispose of—a finished product, ready to market, but he 


When | 


Question: After these tariff thieves have fleeced the | 
his | 
rs work—to educate his children, place them in society, and | 


finds he has no restricted market to offer it in; he must sell in | 
an absolutely open market to whoever will bid for it. The 
Payne bill contains no provision for protection to American 
labor; everybody was taken care of but he and the farmer. 
He comes into direct competition with the southern pauper 


labor of Europe. We make no objection against the intelli- 


best citizens and they are most heartily welcome, but no 
greater injustice has been done the American laborer than to 


permit the cheap pauper labor from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to come by the hundreds of thousands without any 


restriction and swarm at the doors of every industry to under- 
bid the American laborer for his job. 
ik 
benefits of society and culture, and enjoy in every way the fruits 
of this splendid civilization of ours, and no man is more entitled 
to it than the man who labors, and thereby creates the wealth 
that makes these things possible. 

I would like to show that the farmer is as much the victim 
of these combinations as the laborer is. 


very man wants to own his own home, give his children the | 


| ascertained. 


gent foreigner coming to our shores—many of them are among | 


| strictly partisan measure, 
| not even permitted to sit in their presence 
He already knows that | 


the 25 cents duty on wheat and 15 cents duty on corn was not | 
given him in good faith, when he is compelled to sell all his 


surplus products in the world’s markets, with competition from 
every corner of the globe, and buy all he needs in the way of 
farm machinery in an absolutely restricted market and pay 
more for the same goods than the same manufacturer 
them abroad for. 


sells | 


Let me say in conclusion that I believe in a tariff for revenue. | 


Such revenue tariff will give the American manufacturer, inci 
itally, all the protection necessary to enable him to pay the 
American workman good wages and successfully compete with 
all rivals in an open market. Free raw material is one of the 
necessary elements for successful manufacturing. The rate of 
ad 


! 
ae 


cost of producing the competing article at home and abroad; any 
duty in excess of this rate is not necessary and would lead to 
the formation of trusts and combinations that take an undue ad- 
vantage of the consumer. Manufacturers who are able to make 


luty should never be larger than to equal the difference in the | 


their goods and sell them in a foreign market in competition | 


with the rest of the world, as our exports show that many of 
them are, ought not to be protected by any tariff. I would lay 
the burdens of a tariff as lightly as possible on the necessaries 
of life, and more heavily upon the luxuries of wealth. If this 
policy would not produce sufficient revenue, I would supplement 
a reyenue measure by a graduated income tax. That, in brief, 
is my position on the tariff question. 

All men agree that we must meet a part, at least, of the ex- 
penses of the Government by levying a duty on imports. We 
are committed to that theory. The patriotic task arises in so 
regulating the duty as to produce the largest amount of revenue 
without injuring our industries, and without destroying a 
The 


healthy competition for business in an unrestricted market. 


injustice comes when the Government assumes a paternalism 
for privileged classes of citizens engaged in trade and manufac 
turing and enables those by statutory enactment, to 
drive out competition, prey upon the consumer, and keep the 
markets for themselves. 

I believe in a broad patriotism—a patriotism that in its sweep 
stands for the prosperity of all the | that takes note of 
any injustice done to any class and comes to their relief. 

However much I would like to vote for any bill that is a step 
in the right direction, I will not vote for a measure that 
most of the necessaries of life and carries with it an 
in the living expenses of the consuming class in all 
and retains, also, the prohibitive duties of the Dingle 
would be misrepresenting thousands of men in all classes of em- 
ployment, if I did, who are struggling 
increasing scale of prices to meet their necessary daily expenses. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Payne bill (H. R. 1488) bears the following title: ‘“ To pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” I submit a more appro- 
priate title would be: “To raise revenue moderately, to en- 
courage industries hugely, to bonds lavishly, to invade 
state rights perceptibly, to equalize duties terribly, and for other 
purposes too numerous to mention, of which the American pe 
ple can never hope to know or understand.” [Loud applause. ] 

This bill contains some 4,000 items on which the duties are 
arranged. It contains a bond issue of fifty million outright and 
an authorization for two hundred and fifty million more of 
Treasury certificates, which is worse, for it is larger in amount. 
It provides for an inheritance tax, which will collide with the 
local laws of more than three-fourths of the States, 36 States 
having laws in operation on the subject, hence a duplicate tax. 
It is a taxing of the dead, who are but moderately well off at 
best, and not a tax that will reach the living, who are well to do. 
The measure is full of pitfalls and snares. It has drawback 
provisions that are more vicious than the Dingley law, more far- 
reaching than without the close scrutiny of expert can be 
It contains a maximum and minimum rate pro 
vision that is a delegation of power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of this Nation on Congress alone. It a dangerous pro- 
vision and will doubtless involve us in a trade war that will be 
otherwise than beneficial to this Nation. And last, but not 
least, it is a raising of the Dingley rates, when we were prom- 
ised lower rates. 


classes, 


eople ; 


taxes 
increase 
vocations 
vy law. I 


Ye 
Ai 


against a constantly 


issue 


W 


an 


iS 


Itisa compounding of specific and ad valorem duties which en- 
shrouds it in mystery, the equal of which has as yet not been 
known. It deals in mystery when it should deal in frankness. 
It mystifies and makes difficult of understanding, through its 
countervailing and compounding of duties, that which could be 
made plain of understanding at will by its framers. It 
where the Democratic Members were 
while the bill was 
being drawn. It is an abandonment of statesmanship and the 
exaltation and summit of partisanship. It is an instance where 
the people were promised bread and are asked now to accept a 


is 2 


stone. It is more than they should bear. It is more than this 
Republican majority should inflict. I believe it is safe and sane 
to predict it is more than they will endure. Applause.| And 


this is said having due deference to the soothsayer and the false 


prophet and the attendant admonition that attends them, 
[ Laughter. ] 

So far is the measure from being what it should be, under 
your positive pledge and promise, that your own confidential 
and private secretary has compiled facts and figures that show 
that the average rate under the Dingley law was 44.16 per 
cent, while the average rate under the Payne bill is 45.72 per 
cent, and subtracting in the elementary way the Dingley-bill 
average from the Payne-bill average, we can readily ascertain 
and understand that the rate is 1.56 per cent higher than the 


existing law. 

Is there anyone here on either side of this Chamber who will 
rise in his seat and confess that in the platform, the stump, 
in his campaign literature, or elsewhere he even admitted, much 
less promised, the people a higher rate of tariff than the Dingley 


law affords? Is there anyone here that openly confessed, in plat- 
form, in literature, or speech that they did not intend to reduce 
the rates perceptibly? I feel sure there is not. But, on the 
other hand, is it not eminently and even notoriously true that 


you promised reductions, in platform, on the stump, in your 


campaign literature, and by your every word and every act 
that not only would we receive a reduction, but hasty reduction 
as well? [Applause.] Is it not thrice true that your own 
President has convened you in extraordinary session not to 


raise, but to reduce the Dingley schedules? 
Democratic side. ] 


[Applause on the 





RT, 


UES: Sally 9m, he ye 
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Is this the party of Lincoln? That Lincoln whom we have | 
all learned to love, admire, and eulogize together? Is this the | 
party of the sainted McKinley, whose last admonition to the 
American people was to revise and lower the tariff? Is this 
keeping faith with your pledge, your promise, and, I might say, 
the honor of a party that is great enough to be intrusted with | 


the control of the Nation’s affairs? Let it ever be our abun- | 
dant hope that, like they of old, you will retrace your erring | 


steps and openly confess your present unwillingness to keep 


faith with the people and will take back your promises of the | 


past and make no more of them in the future. 
Take back your duplicity! Retrace your erring steps in the 
framing of this bili! Disregard the greedy, avaricious corpo- 


rations, whose modesty knows no bounds, whose willingess and | 
cunningness to take is greater than their willingness to make. | 


[Applause.] The bill and the hearings bountifully suggest that 
their counsel was much in evidence during the molding and 
formation of this monstrosity. Strike out the countervailing 
duty on oil, that is neither helpful to the poor producer or the 
consumer, and, if anything be done, put a plain, straight duty on 
the crude oil as it flows from the well. Afford protection to he 
who mines; not he who plunders. Drive away and eliminate 
the mysticism attendant upon this measure by reason of those 
countervailing-duty clauses and the gliding and shifting of rates 
incident thereto. It was unfair to the Government under the 
Dingley bill, for it has yielded no revenue in the pasf. It is 
unfair to the producer, for it is admitted that the present duty 
amounts to from 150 to 250 per cent protection, and the revenue 
it has afforded this Nation shows it to be absolutely prohib- 
itive; as it was unwise then, so it is unwise now. This enor- 
mous percentage of protection only enables the oil producer of 
my State to receive 38 cents a barrel for the crude petroleum 
as it flows from the well, a price inhuman on its very face, as 
is patent to all. This is tariff without profit to the Govern- 
ment, tariff without advantage to the producer, tariff that rav- 
ishes the consumer. [Applause on both sides.] Lo, it is tariff 
with a vengeance; one that can hardly be fathomed or under- 


trusts that have already been troubled with corpulency by rea- 
son of their greed, disregard of the law, morals, or conscience 
and their ability to evade the payment of fines lawfully imposed. | 

Retrace your steps and remove the duty from iron and all 
agricultural implements of husbandry, for most any rate you 
aflix is prohibitive, and it is but the adding of an additional | 
burden to he who toils, to he who produces, to he who can not 
form or organize a trust, and to he who is more entitled to 
protection than us all. [Applause.] I make reference to the 
American farmer. [Applause.] Retrace your steps and place 
barb wire on the free list. The iron and steel industries have 
admitted through an authority that is conceded to be the best | 
that they no longer need protection. I am willing to pin my 
faith and belief on his judgment. I think the American people | 
will join me in this. I beg to refer to the sworn testimony of | 
Andrew Carnegie, taken before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and in printed form where it can readily be had, wherein 
he says the iron and steel industry no longer needs protection. | 
I am anxious that this admission bind them and us. 

Retrace your steps in the formation of this bill and move to 
strike out the tariff on lumber and let it go on the free list, where | 
it of right belongs. [Applause.] Free the home builders of 
the Nation from the clutches of the lumber trust and your | 
mission of revision and your act of generosity will be more wise 
and gracious than you know. Retrace your steps and strip 
from this bill the tariff on wood pulp and print paper. It is 
but a premium on education, a premium on the press of the 
country, and I might say, even on intelligence. It is greatly 
desired by all of the people in all the walks of life; none will 
oppose it but the lumber trust and the paper trust, and they 
of right should not complain. Their coffers have long ago been 
made full to the brim by special favors and special rates that 
have been and are burdensome to the people. Add one laurel 
to the American home; lift one ounce from the back of he who 
seeks to be a home owner, for it is that one green spot where 
citizenship reaches its most divine heights. It is the corner 
stone and fabric of government—home devotion and home 
ownership. It is the brightest page in human life. [Applause.] 

Retrace your steps and apply common logic and common 
sense and save the forests by putting lumber on the free list. 
Let the forests that are fast becoming bare, denuded, and ex- 
tinct have opportunity to replenish and again bloom with use- 
fulness, grandeur, and beauty! [Applause.] I beg of you fol- 
low the Pinchotism of the past, if at all. The Pinchotism of the 
present follow him not. He is like the scriptural saying: 

We know not from whence he came or whither he goeth. 
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| to share most of the theory of “ taking. 
| applause. ] 
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He walks one way and looks the other. [Laughter.) | 
is ‘more changeable than consistent. He should be ashame) 
himself. He should with shame face relieve the Nation of 
au juggling career and his further services in his pres 
capacity. 

The United States Forester should be to our forests in ti; 
need, when their interests are at stake, what we would hav. 
true friends be in time of need, trouble, and sorrow. He ha 
so acted, as we must all agree. On the contrary, when duty, 
backbone were necessary, we find him fleeing to the rocks ; 
mountains. Stand up in the light of the noonday sun and 
the American people why. Tell us where you were yesteri 
Tell us where you are to-day? [Applause.] 

Retrace your steps and encourage the home builder and }y 
owner, which is the corner stone and very fabric of our pai 
ism and power. Let the 7,000,000 American families, ho; 
and toilers though they be, who are now forced to live and « 
for an entire year on less than $500, have an opportunity a 
chance. Lo, let the 5,000,000 homeless toiling families who | 
to live on less than $350 per annum have a chance to own 
one green spot called “home.” Pray legislate for the fir 
more and the plunderers less, and patriotism will never , 
but this American Republic will grow in power and be 
ever green. [Loud applause on both sides.] Legislat: 
hearts closer to the home and love of country, rather 
farther away. [Loud applause by Democrats and Republic 

Retrace your steps and place boots and shoes on the fr 
to the end that our American boys and girls may be bette: 
for less money. You have placed hides on the free list, s 
American grower of hides must compete with the cattle o 
desert and the jungle. You have made the man who 
cattle on land that is worth $50 per acre sell his hides o 


| same market with the grower of hides on land worth 25 . 


|; per acre. Now, why ask the toiling masses and America’s 


lions to keep vigil over the leather trust, that has caused | 


| footed boys and girls throughout the land for more than a a 


. ee ; : | years? Why be fair to one and unfair to another? Why : 
stood. We can but conclude that it is but a fattener for the |: 2 ; : 


feast for one and famine for the other? Why ignore 
millions and give heed to the few? If the leather trust 
losing corporations, let them get out of it. If they ca 


| compete with others engaged in the manufacture of shoes 
| do you expect the cattle grower on high-priced land to c¢ 


with the grower of hides on cheap and undesirable lands’ 


| take from everybody and give to somebody? And afte! 
| taking from everybody is all exhausted, then what will th 
| ing corporations do as the time approaches when there wi 


naught with which to plunder and make unto his own? 
manufacturer can not make money—this being their conten 
and for argument’s sake alone we will grant it—why co! 


| Congress and ask that he be given money? Why should 


more than the artisan or the laborer ask that somethin: 
taken from all of us to give any particular one of us? Th 
but two ways to get a thing. It must be either by an indi 


| effort earned or by an individual effort taken, and the Ri 


lican party in further protecting these swollen fortunes 
” [Loud laughter 


Retrace your steps, Republican members of the Ways 
Means Committee, and bring in a committee amendment 
ting boots and shoes on the free list. If you can not pass 


| committee, you of the Committee on Rules, of which the Sp 


of this House is supreme, can, and of right ought to, bring !! 
rule that will let us vote in Committee of the Whole House 
to whether boots and shoes shall be on the free list, along \ 
hides. Then, if this be done and lost by will of a majorit 
this House, the American people may know who to look | 
the future for friendship and who to look to as their enem) 
They will at least know how they voted, and may draw | 
own conclusions. I hope the committee and the Republican 

of this House may not longer hide under the shelter of : 

that but blinds the eyes of the voters as to the votes and a! 
ties of their Representatives. Come out like men, and, if 1 
majority wants boots and shoes on the free list, let the A 
ican people have them. If they do not want them free, it is not 
much to know. A vote is not too much to ask. Purge th 
Republican management in this House of what seems to me | 
be unfairness and a skulking and shirking disposition of com- 
mon duty. Let the Senators of the United States again, if Le) 
will, renew the distaste of the American people for their activ! 
ties for the trusts and their inactivities for the rights and 
terests of the people. Let us ever and constantly hope that th 
American people may be able to condone their frailties of the 
past by their future activities in the people’s behalf. 
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M s Committee, and move to stril out the inheritance-tay 
ion and insert it thereo n income tax, to the end 
we may seize upon the swollen fortunes of the living 

than upon those the dead [Applause.] Shake from 
party counsels tl ever haste and desire to invade th 
of States. Shake from your edicts a law that will 
edly collide and rm muck with more than three-fourths 
States. Yea, tax the living thr rathe tha the dead 
One is able to protest, the other not It is iture 
his Government It is pure within the | ' the 
ind, as I be q { not ¢ f f the 
l. It differs widely from the income tax, bot from a 
spect and from a moral aspect well. 1 
the purview or contemplation of our f who d 
Constitution, and I might, and do glad s 
{ wrote wiser than they knew. [General 
know, and the Nation knows, that Re bl n ¢ 3 
often great. We have witnessed it before, but tl is 
more striking example of what Republi g 
erity, false theory, and wild I f « 


1 pros] 
\ 





( will lead to. I had hoped, however, would t re- 
quire a bond issue, an inheritance tax, aud a stamp a 
n less than a month from the retirement of that once 

vi much sought-after President, the like of whom his Ss 
bave not written, the half of w! 1 has ver yet | n told, 
the repetition of whom we hope we will nev hear 

Retrace and retrench on thi iband ient of the C titu 
{ this invasion of states rights, this extravagance withou 


l 
parallel even in time of 
n, and return to bird “economy ” he 


sweetest note that seraph ever sung. [Laughter 


war, 


that sweet-voiced 








1 
] 
Economy in this day and age will soon be a soothing ill for all 
nts. It will tower above er issues like the histori 
W ington Monument towers above the marshes of the s 
[Laughter.] Lo, it is to-day as grave a necessity as the press 
vation of our honor as a Nation and the preservation of the 
] ty of our citizens that comprise it. [App : 
the drawback provision in the Payne b f I proper 
lerstand it, and I have tried faithfully to do so—is by far the 
I far-reaching and misleading clause in the bill. It 
I t direful in the effect upon the interests of the people I 
represent, I feel quite sure. This clause permits the American 


n ifacturer to go into the markets of the world and purchase 
where he can purchase best and cheapest the raw materials of 
he world. This clause then lets him import them, ying | 


7 
temporarily the duty prescribed by the act. It then permits 
that, 





after they are used and these or other goods l J 
manufacture are sold in whole or in part abroad, ' 
return to the custom-house keeper and secure the return of 
every duty so paid. 

What is this but the stripping of the American prod of 
every vestige of protection this measure on its face purports to 
give and afford? Its effect can not be otherwise, however much 
its friends may claim for it. Retrace your steps, Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, and strike that 






1. While it is true the protection your bill 
ducer is more of an 
our duty not to tamper or 


clause from the bil 
on its face gives to the pre 

value to him, still it is y 
that which you tell hi 


idle recital than 


m is of value to him as long as 


( 

tective theory prevails and obtains. It is a remarkable pro- 
vision and its effect must be even more marvelous thal he 
provision itself. Let i worry over it, 





marvel at it toget! Republicans. 

[Loud laughter and app! 
:HIS provision 18 ol! 

sumer at any time, but 


It denudes a 


and 


rv the con- 


factory 


inite advantage to the 





and alone throughout spring, 
l time, when the 
bushel for wheat and 
noti eably ealled to ] is 
the existence of such a ¢l: 
of whatever the effect of the recitals would have nD, eves, 
trusts, and votes for you at election time, while 
your glee at the deception you inflict. 


all the time. s the producer of whatsoever 
protection the bill makes recitals of, and leave m unattended 
fall, winter i si Save at 


much yp 


You of the Republican faith, why not once more return to 
the style of Abe Lincoln and be honest and frank? Why not 
let this frankness at least prevail and be extended to the 
American producer? Why speak in parables to him? Why 
abuse his confidence with fiction and enshroud his hopes, as- 


desires 


nor 


{ 
itions, ambitions, and 
can neither fathom 
Democratic side. ] 





in a cloud of mystery which 
unfold? [Loud ] ! 
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from some source, money must be had from somewhere or some 
place, before it can be paid out and dispensed to anybody. 

for, as we shall all see, if all of the witnesses before the 
Ways and Means Committee were engaged in losing businesses, 
as they testified before the committee, they would all soon be 
bankrupt and none could protect or be protected [Laughter.] 
This being true, it is apparent that the profitable must bear 
the burdens of the unprofitable. This is so apparent that it 
seems almost self-evident, unnecessary of enlargement or expla- 
nation. We may all feel thankful and all rejoice together that 
there is one industry in the land to-day that needs no subsidies, 
that needs no tariff, that needs nothing but brains and brawn 
to maintain itself. It is the industry arising from our fertile 
soil [applause], the business of agriculture. [Applause.] Here, 
then, must be one of the industries that must divide that which 
it hath with he who hath not. This is protecting the firmer’s 
interest as the thief in the night protects the stable. Protects 
the farmer as the unfaithful shepherd protects his master’s 
flocks. [Applause.] 

The protectionists, of course, will hardly subscribe to this 
argument, for, believing as they do that protection is a benefi- 
cent mantle, so broad and so expansive that it covers every- 
where and everybody—that is to say, we may all help ourselves 
to each other’s property and distribute it under this bill and 
nobody pays the bill. It is an instance of dealing in wild gén- 
erosity before practicing the elementary principles of common 
justice. It is the rifling of the pockets of the many to the ad- 
vantage and enrichment of the few. It is the heaping of swollen 
fortunes, the divesting from the many to dump into the lap of 
the few who are made beneficiaries under this bill. 

This theory of theirs is alluring and seductive, but as faulty 
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and defective as it is alluring and entreating. Tariff and its | 
protecting wings do not come like bounteous showers of spring- | 


time, but they must, of necessity and of reason, come out of 


somebody and from somebody’s pocketbook. They must, we | 
fear, in truth and in fact, come from the threadbare pockets of | 


the needy who toil and slave—yea, from he who denies himself 
and his family the comforts that their industry and energy 
would otherwise richly warrant and entitle. [Applause.] 

If such a theory be pursued to the end, we must again agree 
that those of us that are prosperous in business from energy 
and thrift must divide with that business which is not pros- 
perous, and this can but cast an untimely blight upon industry 


and vigilance, thrift and prosperity, that is the flower and | 


growth and the grandeur of this American Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] It would be but to penalize industry and success that 
inefficiency and failure might be rewarded. Its practical op- 
eration can not be otherwise. Its effects are more far-reaching 
than we know. 

If protection were as equally distributed as the Republican 
theory contends, then no additional relief would be afforded to 
anyone, and hence no purpose accomplished. No one would be 
benefited, no one would be injured, and there would be no pro- 








tectionist who would show his head on either side of this House | 
or in this country, and the scheme would be a bubble not long | 


to maintain its prism-like colors and grandeur. [Laughter.] 

It is quite true in the very nature of things that only some 
articles are susceptible of being imported for reasons that are 
quite apparent to us all. Hence a statute may recite protec 
tion for a commodity without avail. 

Agricultural products are in truth and in fact imported into 
this country scarcely at all, hence the placing of a tariff wall 
around them does not send their price upward or downward, 
but it remains the same. The farmer gets nominal protec- 
tion in the statute books, but none whatever at the custom- 
house or granary. It is a recital without an advantage; a hope 
that never comes true. The very nature and character of the 


things produced by the farmer makes it impossible for him to | 


receive benefits under protection, while he must from the laws 
and the schedules contained in this bill bestow bountifully pro- 
tection upon another. 

We of the Democratic faith believe that the good things of the 
Nation should be equally divided among those who produce them. 
[Applause.] We believe the corner stone of this Nation rests on 
the theory that no law should be passed by the Federal Congress 
that makes the task more difficult for one and beneficial for the 
other. [Applause.] We believe that zeal, energy, and industry 
should be the test. We can not subscribe to the theory of legis- 
lating away from the masses into the hands of the few to the 


end that they in turn may issue prosperity to us as they desire. | 


[Applause. ] 
There is no issue present between the two parties as to pros- 
perity and antiprosperity, as the eloquent gentleman from 
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theory and on that issue there can be no difference betw 
Americans. Nay, not even between human beings. All men 
enjoy, crave, and seek prosperity. This is true of white and 
black, educated and uneducated, civilized and uncivilized. No 
heated partisanship can arouse a difference on that issue. The 
difference is in the various methods and theories of accomplish 
ment. 

The Republican party will have prosperity, if they have to 
borrow money to have it; as before said, even if they have { 
take it. What have we in this bill but a glaring exhibition 
the very thing just named? Both taking it and borrowing 
[Laughter. ] 

In describing the different theories as to what real prosperit 
is, it has often been defined by Democrats, but is well worthy ot 
repetition. 

“It does not mean, as some Republican gentlemen of this Co) 
gress seem to think, high prices for worthless securities; a few 
millionaires enriched by successful speculation. Nor does 
mean the erection of a few places, without any improvement in 
the dwellings of the poor. Nor does it mean an increase in the 
number of private equipages, additional pomp in publie ce 
monials, or new splendor in private display. No, sir; beca 
all these are possible, and indeed frequent, where the masses 
are sunk in abject misery, poverty, and want.” 

The sound Democratic conception of prosperity is framed on 
an entirely different idea. Prosperity, as Democrats und 
stand it, is an abundance of commodities fairly distributed 
among those who produce them. It means improved cotta 
housing and sheltering healthier and happier people. It mea: 





Washington [Mr, CUSHMAN] would have us believe, for on that 


better clothing and better shoes covering sturdier limbs. It 
means more schools, with wider instruction imparted to th: 

It means more parks and libraries and museums, with more 
intelligent people using and enjoying them. It means e 
resource of civilization brought into greater abundance within 
reach of those who create the wealth of a country. 

Republicans, in their protective theory, believe that pros: 
ity may be legislated. We as Democrats believe, in order t! 
it be lasting and of avail, that it must be created by effort 
| some form. You of Republican faith believe it is right to tax 
the masses for the protection, enrichment, and benefit of 
few, to the end that they may distribute prosperity amon: 
as to them of right appear. We believe in collecting reve 
for the expenses of the Government in strict conformity with 
the Constitution, and that the success that attends each life 
each factory, each corporation should rise or fall with the per 
fection and excellency of the product produced, to the success 
attained. The Democratic theory often used, and I might 
often worthy of repetition, that equal rights to all and sy 
privileges to none should be and is the watchword of all fr 
government. [Applause by Democrats.] Yours, as is sho\ 
by the inequalities of this bill, is that of another hue, t! 
of another type. 

The doctrine of equal rights, old as it is, grows with beauty, 
luster, and grandeur as the years speed by. Build your Na 
tion’s hopes upon it. Pin your faith to it. It is thrice ever 
lasting. It is thrice evergreen. It is broad enough, grand 
enough, and comprehensive enough for us all. Let us subscri! 
to it. [Loud and continued applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, in all prob 
bility I would not have launched my little bark upon i! 
troubled sea of this discussion at this time were it not for tlie 
fact that so many gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
are constantly attempting to justify the high and oppressi\ 
tariff exactions on the ground of their friendship to labor. ‘To 
hear these gentlemen one would think that their only object 
life is the welfare of the American workingman, If this were 
merely meant to be taken as “rhetorical flub-dub and political 
folderol,” it would not call for any comment from me or iin) 
| other Member of this body; but it is quite evident from the 
| speeches that have been uttered on the floor of this Chamber, 
| emanating from the other side, that when the people call for 
|} an accounting for the failure of this body to reduce the prices 
of their commodities and necessities, you gentlemen are going 
to take refuge behind this specious plea. If you had a sense of 
humor, or if you had any respect for the intelligence of the 
average American mechanic, you would not have the temerity 
to take this stand. 

Any man can make the general plea that he is a friend of the 
American workingman in the abstract, but the wage-earner is 
| looking for concrete examples of that friendship, and this your 
side of the House has consistently refused to give him. Under 
| legislation that you have enacted and which you have refused 
to modify or repeal, the accepted and duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of organized labor are now under sentence of fine 
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imprisonment for having attempted to secure for ial I have before me Bulletin No. 77 of the 
| issued in July, 1908, containing the 
from 


wers some Share of the protection which you clamorously 
was intended wholly for them. [Applause.] 

» working people of this country know that you have pet 

| the prices of their commodities to be raised. They know, | 

at the only commodity which they have to sell is their labor 

ire aware of the fact that neither in the Dingley law | 

in the present bill tariff on that commodity. 

» is only one commodity in which you insist on absolute and 

tricted free trade, and that is labor. You have permitted 

ufacturers of this country to combine to raise the pri 

of their products, their commodities, but you meet with drastic | 

injunctions and indictments any attempt on the part of the labor 

ing men to combine to keep up the prices of their commodity. 

the labor of their hands and their brains. 
Many of you, no doubt, are hiding behind the Speaker of this 





re als 


is there any 


House and the committees which he has arranged, and are going 
forth telling your people that you are willing to vote for remedial 


nti-injunction legislation whenever you get a chance, but in the 
of Congress, when the bill revising the criminal] 
code was under discussion, you had an opportunity to show 
where you stood on this question. A paragraph was under con 
sideration which provided that two or more men conspiring 

terfere with the contitutional rights of another might have 
the most drastic punishment in the way of fine and imprisonment 
inflicted upon them. In the interest of the wage-earners of the | 
country I offered an amendment to that paragraph, excepting 
from its provisions men who combined together to leave or to | 
refuse to enter the employ of another. That provision, simple as | 
it was and effective as it was, to take labor organizations out of 
the purview of that most drastic legislation, was voted down, and 
every gentleman, with the exception of two, if my recollection 
serves me right, on your side of the House voted against that 
proposition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The laboring people of this country know that you are per- 
mitting free trade in their commodity. They know that their 
only chance to assimilate and regulate the fierce competition 
necessarily following this situation can only be made by thor- 
ough and effective organization. You have denied them the 
right to communicate with each other through their organs, so 
that they might favor those manufacturers who honestly de 
sired to give them a share of that protection which they receive 
and to discriminate against unfair manufacturers who insist on 
vithholding for themselves all the advanced prices which your 
policy enables them to command. 

Inasmuch as the claim has so often and so insistently been 
made on that side of the House that wages are dependent upon 
the tariff schedules, I have taken the trouble to over the 
rates of wages received in one of the leading industries of this 
country, and a highly protected one at that. The city of Pater 
son is the greatest silk-producing center in this country. This 
is one of the few commodities which have never been monopo- 
lized and the price of which is constantly going down. No one | 
has ever been able to form a monopoly of the silk manufac- | 
tures in this country, for the reason that the raw commodity | 
in free, may be had at practically the same price by any 
man, and with a very small amount of capital a few looms may 
be operated. The question of transportation and other vital 
considerations of many industries are eliminated, and the small 
man manufactures practically on a par with the largest manu 
facturer. 

The competiton among manufacturers is keen and re 
flected in the prices they get for their product, which is very 
cheap. In the nature of things the general tendency of wages | 
is downward, because one unscrupulous and wage-cutting manu 
facturer compels other fair-minded, reasonable men in the busi 
ness to come to his level, so far as labor is concerned. Besides 
that, branch mills have been established throughout the 
and the great State of Pennsylvania in order that the hereto- 
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fore nonproducing members of the miners’ families little 
girls—may be used in the simpler branches of this ustry. 
In addition to that, the tremendous volume of fort labor 





‘h it 


problem 
ring man to solve. 


constantly attracted to our shores makes a 
is practically impessible for the American lab« 
He finds himself overwhelmed by people wh 
toms, and habits of life are absolutely foreign 


1 
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He is 


to him. 


constantly confronted by the spectacle of the price of his com- | 
modities going up and the relative value of his wages going | 


down. [Applause on the Democratic side.] A successful strike 
is next door to impossible, for besides the thousands of men 
always willing to take the employment of others, the manu- 
facturer is aided by the laws and the interpretation placed 
them by the courts. The unequal struggle of the American 
workingman to obtain better conditions for himself and hi 
family is lost before it is begun. 
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1890 to 1907. On pages 115, 
‘ertain schedules are given concernil 
is to these schedules that I wish t 
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most highly- 

paid branches of the silk industry, such as the weaving of rib 
bon and broad silk, the average level of wages for the past 
seventeen years has been lower than in the ten years next pre 
ceding that period. [Applause on the De ri side.] The 
figures show that there have bx necrense 1 § lines. but 
these increases are more apparent Li I fhey oceur in 
the simpler branches of the industry, ' h labor is never 
highly paid, and of course where th« el vage of a particu 
lar branch of the industry is four « ( sa week, an in 
crease of a dollar makes quite a showi 1 tl percentage 
column. In the highly skilled and mo t branch from 
the standpoint of producti of the whole ir try, namely, the 
weaving department, the figures show ce wages on 
the average for the past seventeen ye n with the 
ten years preceding that, in every cas " e weavers 
how an averace Lire eas { I { ; hi: if l +t I cde > { to 
print in my speech another list of figures, wl re as follows 

QR 1909. 

Nu . Ni nbn he N 

| of oO 
High.|Low.| looms poss 's' |High. Low.) k ; 

run D pp DY 

a week ' k 
Loom fixers = 00'S “ 6? 
Twisters a 15.00) I 0 ‘ " Q 
Rib} weavers . Y é 
Wa 15.00) 1 
B silk weavers, 20.00) 15.0 

¢ Union formed 1884 Ur 17 
No union Ur f 1 189 
This information I have obtained fre a t] 
trustworthiness of which I am ready to vouch f ! 
are the actual figures concerning wag b g 
in the silk industry to-day, and let \ Wi 
find that the loom fixers, twisters, ‘ h 
them—a considerable increase in tl ‘ ! | 
We find that the ribbon weavers and 1 dl S 
roughly about as much of a decre the 
and warpers show in the w ( I 
to observe here that the de} 
| are thoroughly organized and ably | Ss 

which show a decrease are, or have bes t ' 
absolutely unorganized. I point 1 di oO pl 

the committee what I started Wig 
dependent upon high protect tari ! f 
laboring man, through hi 1 his s e of 
the protection ostensibly levied ! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is tl f | e whom you 
are so willing to protect on the st »and so willfully neglect on 
the floor of this house? Rent, coal, lumber, clothing, transporta 
tion, meat, food, and all commodities of every kind and descrip- 
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tion that enter into their daily life are protected in such a way 
aus to eliminate the necessity of competition, so far as the sellers 
are concerned. The great monopolies of the country, not satis- 
fied with a fair and decent profit on their honest capitalization, 
have issued bonds on fictitious values and watered stock, not 
upon the property they hold but upon their ability to overtax 
and overcharge the American people. They have, in effect, put 
a mortgage on the people of this country. 


It is a notorious fact that nearly a billion dollars of the stock | 


and bonds of the steel trust represents nothing but what finan- 
ciers call “ water,” yet interest and dividends must be paid on 
this water, and every man who lives in a house and rides on a 
railroad or uses a piece of machinery, of which steel is a com- 
ponent part, is deprived of some part of his earnings in order 
that these fraudulent dividends may be paid. 
‘ 


‘ontrolling or seeking to control some commodity, some necessity 
of life, and each issuing stock and bonds upon its ability to 
obtain such a control and collect these overcharges, is it any 
wonder that the business structure of the country toppled and 
fell with a crash in October, 1907? 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this tariff will never be prop- 
erly revised if undertaken in the wholesale manner which char- 
acterizes the present tariff bill. There are so many industries 
and so many interests concerned in its revision, and so many of 
them to which some measure of protection is so absolutely neces- 
sary, that men who represent these interests will be willing to 
agree to any sort of a tariff exaction so long as they are per- 
mitted to have their share. Then the general unrest and un- 
settlement of business conditions consequent upon any attempt 
to make a general revision of the tariff makes a legislator hesi- 
tate. If I could arrange this matter of tariff revision to suit 


to fix these schedules. Why could we not take up those big 
schedules in which the people are vitally interested; schedules 
which it is notorious are sheltering trusts and monopolies; 
schedules which do not need protection to enable them to pay 
wages, since there is little or no labor cost in connection with 
them; schedules like the beef schedule, the oil schedule, the 
sugar schedule, and the lumber schedule? Let us devote a ses- 
sion of Congress to the consideration of these questions, or, if 
that would be too much, let us take them one at a time at each 
session of Congress. That would not disturb business, and the 
people and the Members of Congress interested in the lumber 
schedule, for instance, would come into this House and make 
their argument and have it passed upon and decided by Mem- 
bers from all over the country sitting as a jury in a case, with 


no desire to do anything but equal and even-handed justice to | 


the people of the country. In another session of Congress 
another schedule could be taken up, and so on. In this way 
we would obviate the log rolling, which will occur on a bill of 
the character of the one we have now before us. 


Mr. Chairman, it would be amusing, if it were not so fraught | 


with grim importance to the people of this country, to contem- 
plate some of the schedules of this bill. 


sions, and yet we find as two of the most important propositions 


contained in this bill an attempt to put an additional tax on tea | 


and on coffee. This action, taken in connection with the fact that 
sugar is already taxed as much as it will stand, throws an inter- 


esting side light upon the avowed purpose of the party in power | 


to relieve the people from oppression. It seems dreadfully 
know that, after having taken the campaign funds of the great 
interests in the last campaign, you are estopped from granting the 
people any real measure of relief. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, the people of this country at the present time are suffer- 
ing almost entirely from a condition which forces the prices of 
their commodities up faster than their wages; It is the highest 
function of government, as I understand it, to legislate so that 
the producer retains his fair share of that which he produces. 
Judged by that standard, this bill is a sad and lamentable fail- 
ure. It still provides shelter enough to enable the monopolies to 
plunder the people and it contains no provision which will in 
any way help the wage-earner, the supposed beneficiary of this 
bill, to obtain a part of the benefits which are supposed to accrue 
to him under its operation. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Densy having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. OLMSTED, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 


When’ it is a | 
otorious fact that there are more than 100 combinations, each | 





| record of the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled Misso 


Everybody understood | 
that this extra session of Congress was called in order that the | 
people might get immediate relief from exactions and oppres- | 
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the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and had instructed him 
report that it had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10.30 p. m. ha) 
arrived, under the rule heretofore adopted, the House st; 
adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o’clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memer 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6181) appropri 
ing the sum of $60,000 for locking and damming and otherwis 
improving Richland River, between Dayton, Tenn., and where 
empties into the Tennessee River—to the Committee on Riv 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 6182) to facilitate the \ 
for manufacturing purposes of square No. 328, in the city 
Washington, as authorized in the act of Congress of Febru 
1, 1907—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6183) to provide for the creation of 
national highways commission and for the construction, 
provement, and maintenance of public highways—to the Co 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 6184) to reorganize and 
increase the efficiency of the Hospital Corps of the United States 


! Navy and regulate its pay—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. ELVINS: A bill (H. R. 6271) to correct the military 
Militia and all other militia organizations of the State of Mis- 
souri that cooperated with the military forces of the United 


| States in suppressing the war of the rebellion—to the Comun 
myself, we would not be engaged now in any wholesale attempt | 


tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6272) to extend the provisions of the jx 
sion act of June 27, 1890, and the pension act of February ( 
1907, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other military or 
ganizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with ft! 
military and naval forces of the United States during the |: 
civil war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6278) providing for the erection of a pul 
lic building at De Soto, Mo.—to the Committee on Public Build 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 6274) to create in the War 
Department a roll to be known as the “ volunteer retired list,’ 


| to authorize placing thereon with retired pay surviving officers 
| of the United States Volunteer Army, Navy, and Marine Cor)s 


of the civil war, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 6275) for erec 
tion of a public building in the city of Pana, I1].—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 6276) authoriz 
ing the President of the United States to enter into commercial 
agreements for the purpose of securing enlarged foreign mar 
kets for the beef, pork, and flour products of the United States 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

ty Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize thi 
building of a dam across the Savannah River at or near 1! 
mouth of Stevens Creek, between the counties of Edgefield, 8. © 
and Columbia, Ga.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

ty Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the legislature of the State of 


é | Idaho whereby the said State of Idaho proclaims, declares, and 
strange and inconsistent to the ordinary Republican who does not | 


asserts its ownership and title to all sections 16 and 36 in eve!\ 
township granted by the United States to the State of Ida! 

and not heretofore disposed of by the State, in accordance wit! 
the donation act and the constitution and laws of the State of 


| Idaho, and memoralizing the Congress of the United States to 


request the Department of the Interior to ascertain what po! 
tions of said sections may be mineral lands and certify the same 
to the State of Idaho, so that the State may select an equa! 
quantity of other unappropriated lands in said State in lieu o! 
said sections for the use and benefit of the common schools of 
said State—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred 4s 
follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 6185) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adaline Scott—to the Committee en In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6186) granting an increase of pension to 
John E. Richmond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 6187) granting an increase 


nsion to Michael Cosgrove—to the Committee on Invalid 
ny Mr. CURRIER: A bill (H. R. 6188) granting an increase 
nsion to Gilman F. Chase—to the Committee on Invalid 


> 
\. 


Ry Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. 
m to Ole Hendrickson 


R. 6189) granting an 


to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


Ry Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill 
‘ rease of pension to John H. Arnold 
] d Pensions. 
a bill (H. 

\ zo Feraris 


a bill (H. 


(H. R. 6190) granting 
to the Committee on 


R. 6191) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Rk. 6192) granting an , 
I’. Davis—to the Co 
a bill (H. R. 6198) granting an 
lester—to the Committee on 
a bill (H. R. 6194) 


increase of pe 
Invalid Pension 
increase of pension to 


Invalid Pensions. 


1 r) 


mmittee on 











; i. granting an increase of pension to 
( t J. George—to the Committee on Invalid Pension 
bill (H. R. 6195) granting an increase of | sion to 
\ m Pevyhouse to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
bill (H. RR. 6196) eranting an increase of pension to 
\ e B. Hummel—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 1S. 
a bill (H. R. 6197) granting an increase of pension to 
P. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


increase of | 








bill (H. R. 6198) granting an increase of yp ion t 
M. Partlow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensio 
bill (H. R. 6199) granting an increase of } sion to 
zin—to the Committee on Invalid Pension 
, a bill (H. R. 6200) granting an increase of pe on to 
Ii. Reid—to the Committe n Invalid Pensio 
i. bill (H. R. 6201) granting an increase of } sion to 
n F. MeClure to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
i. bill (CH. R. 6202) granting a icrease of pension to 
Neff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
i bill (HL. R. 62038) granting an i se of pension to 
G. Rumbolz—to the Committee on In id Pe ms 
a bill (H. R. 6204) i ting an increase of | sion t 
| icLaughlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pe s 
bill (H. R. 6205) granting 1 increase of | sion t 
T. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
i bill (H. R. 6206) granting an increase of | n t 
Purkapile—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
a bill (H. R. 6207) granting an increase of | 1 to 
V. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pens S 
a bill (H. R. 6208) granting an increase of | sion t 
T. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pt iT 
i. bill (H. R. 6209) iting al ! e of pension to 
hnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
a bill (H. R. 6210) granting an increase of | sion 1 
D EF. Hodges—to the Committee « Invalid Pe Ol 
a bill (H. R. 6211) granting an increase of pension t 
\ I’, Wallace to the C mittee on Invalid Pens 
a bill (11. R. 6212) granting an increase of on t 
( 1 Ulrici—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
bill (H. R. 6213) granting an inere : ] mt 
( H. Barger—to the Committee alid Pens 
. bill (H. RR. 6214) for the rel rd | to 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
0, a bill (H. R. 6215) removing charge of desertion ag S 
W. Mills to the Committee on Military Affa - 
i bill CH. R. 6216):1 ving charge of d I L Lins 
: oung—to the Committee on Military Affa 
so, a bill CH. 0. 6217) removing cl e of de ‘ s 
J kk. Butler—to the C t on Military Af s 
2 bill (H.R. 218) to re ve the ree wv ( } 
] record of Peter Ghem—to the Con tee Military 
,» a bill (H. R. 6219) to remove charge of d ti 
s ding on the rolls against W. H. Mow » the C ittee 
( lilitary Affairs 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 6220) to remove the charge of desertion 
ne standing on the records against John F. Harbaug! to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6221) to remove the charge of desertion 
how standing on the records against John Pilcher—to the Com 


nittee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. the military 
Charles P, Brace—to the Committee on Military Affair 
t. 6223) to place the name of Emma A. 


OOo 
O222) to 


correct 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6223) 
upon the roll of intermarried citizens of the Cherokee tril 
Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 6224) granting a pension to 


| 





| James J. Davison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 6225) for the relief of Frederick 
| Hughson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 6226) 


|} granting an increase of pension to Will 


Allison—to thé 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6227) granting an increase of sion to 


to the 
rennes 
to Calvin 


Committee 
A b 
BE. 


on 


(H 
Myers—to the Commit 


Henry C. Shepherd 
By Mr. HULL 

increase of pension 

Invalid Pensions. 


of see 


Also, a bill (H. R. 6229) granting an increase of pension to 
Giles Walder to the Committee on ] 1 1% ons 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6280) gra ya pension to S. R. Wood—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pe ns 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6231) granting a pension to J. J. H ) 
the ¢ ttee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6232) granting pension to Stephen D 
Hamilto » the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Alse i. bill (H. R. 62838) granting a pension to James W 
Anders« to the Committee on In 1 Pensions. 
\ ; l 1 «(i R. 6234) ¢ Ll } ‘ o W Ww. I | 
\N to ec littee « Invalid Pens 
Als ] H. R. 6235) granting a pe to I] B 
{ the ¢ ttee « Invalid Be 
Als bi (H. R. 62356) grat g to Mh J ( 
Gentry—to the ¢ I on Invalid I S 
Als l (H. R. 6237) for the re f of ¢ G. Jone 
» 1 ( nm ee on War ¢ 
Als 1. bill (H. R. G238) f ti es ( John 
W. Sr i } >the Cw \ 
\ rh 1] 1? ‘ ) } tion 
{ I ‘ Fi Z l Vi j ) ( 1 M 
oo Al rs 
H. R. 6240) to re ( lesertion 
g st Joseph P. R : 7) e ¢ 5 ! Aff : 
Also H. R 9 lin 
t Court of ¢ ‘ of the ¢ 
ao v I al { ( m Wa 
C l 
Als i bill H. R 242 f the lings « 
} ( t « ( i \ 
T> ks to the ¢ \ ( 
bill (H. R. 6245) . War 
) f R ik & g | 
! ! of ¢ y G Fi R \ I 
Mot Bi ) ( 1 M 
Als (HH. R. 6244) hor ] . I of W 
to re is /, { i ‘ I be¢ ! I 
ber of ¢ f 1 Brvse ] N h ¢ > s | 
qual \ 0 ‘ M t \ ff 
Also (hm. H. G 1 me t \\ 
‘ John A, J] d l . 
! f ¢ ! I. Fir ] \ \ } 
I ry | \ ( 
i\ W ’ A 
By M KINK i) \ \ B. | E 
¢ 1) ( : 
Inv } 
! ‘ ’ ( 
\ | (H. 
. (rx i. ‘ 1] 
\ : } | ] ‘ 
Da ( ( ] 
Al i (ii Du 
I i ( ! I 
Also, b H. ) 
J li. M ) ( iV 
\] ] =) a 
Hen \ ( , : 
Al | . Oo. 
Day ] \ \I ( ae 
Also ! I t 
Jacob J. B the ¢ 
Also, a |! H. R ( a n ft 
Jame I. | I ( rs 
Also, a bi (H.R ) Sse me } 
| John Grant » the ¢ I ad be s 
Also, bill re ye 4 7) tf | sion to 
| William Smit » the ¢ I et 1 i ( 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6258) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Liloyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 6259) granting an increase of 
pension to James Spealman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OLMSTED: A bill (H. R. 6260) granting an increase 
of pension to H. R. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 6261) granting 
a pension to Ella Nickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

sy Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 6262) for the relief of Mrs. 
I’, A. Eskridge—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6263) for the relief of the estate of Phereby 
R. Sheppard, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6264) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen 


Daggett, deceased, Mrs. Julia D. Harris, administratrix, of | 


Okalona, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 6265) granting a pension 
to Clark Conners—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 6266) granting an increase of 
pension to Stella J. Bario—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S1ons. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 6267) for the relief of 
Levi Adcock—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 6268) granting an 


increase of pension to Theodore Ostrander—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6269) granting an increase of pension to 
Spencer J. Cox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of John J. 
McWilliams and others, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring a higher duty 
on lithographs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of J. H. Shawrer, of Paulding 
County, Ohio, favoring repeal of duty on raw and refined 


sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Fountain Dry Goods Com- 


on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of George Blair, of New York, fa- 
voring a duty on moving-picture films—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, 
and Twenty-seventh Congressional districts of Pennsylvania, 


against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways | 


and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring reduction | 


of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-sixth Congressional | 


District of Pennsylvania, against parcels-post and postal savings 
bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 


District of Pennsylvania, for removal of the duty on hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of J. M. Du Mars and other citizens of Harts- | 
town, Conneaut Lake, and Meadville, Pa., against sale of in- | 


toxicants on all property controlled by the United States Gov- 
ernment—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 


Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring repeal of | 


duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. CURRIER: Petition of John A. Oldenburg and other | 


citizens of Finlayson, Minn., for the creation of a national high- 
ways commission (H. R. 15837)—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Henry S. Sanford and other 
citizens of Clinton, Iowa, against a duty on tea and coffee—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea and cof- 
fee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of members of the National Cof- 
fee and Tea Association in the Twenty-second Congressional 
District of New York, against a duty on coffee and tea—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Ole Hen- 
drickson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of citizens of the Third © 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Poy; 
Rico, favoring a duty on all Coffee not raised on American goj), 
and for the retention of the duty on American sugar and { 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Western Federal Brokerage Company, of 
Chicago, Il., relative to tariff on sugar—to the Committee o 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Box Manufacturers 
of Chicago, Ill., favoring increase of the tariff on lumber 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Johnson & King, of Sycamore, IIL, agai 
increase of tariff on hosiery and gloves—to the Committee 
Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. HAMER: Petitions of B. O. Styner and 29 others 
P. Henry and others, B. E. Boone and others, and Frai 
Lestherston and others, all of the State of Idaho, agai: . 
moval of present duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 


|} and Means. 


By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of the Fourth 
gressional District of Michigan, against a duty on tea 


| coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of residents of Van Buren County, Mich., fa 
ing a constitutional amendment permitting women to vote 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Bert Ellis and 18 othe 


| Sherburn, Minn., favoring parcels-post and postal savings | 


| laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 
Also, a bill (H. R. 6270) granting a pension to Sally A. Matt- | 


By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of residents 


| the Third Congressional District of New Jersey, against a d 
| on tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Petition of citizen 


| Wheeling, W. Va., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the € 


mittee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: Petition of citizens ot 


| Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, favoring a duty 
| casein and lactarene—to the Committee on Ways and Mea: 


By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of citizens o! 
Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey, against a dut) 


| tea and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of A. V. Vollips and ot 


| citizens and A. B. Banghart and other citizens of Baltin 
pany, against a duty on linoleum and oilcloth—to the Committee | 


Md., against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 


| Ways and Means. 


By Mr. KUSTERMANN: Petition of Pike River Gra 
Company, of Marinette, Wis.—to the Committee on Ways : 
Means. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of Mary Korthals, of \« 
dale, Minn., favoring reduction of duty on raw and refi 
sugars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of business firms in Oregon, I 
Savanna, and Chadwick, Ill, against parcels-post and posta! 
savings bank laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office an 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NORRIS: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, protest 
against the Johnston Sunday bill—to, the Committee on 


| District of Columbia. 
Also, petition of citizens of the Twenty-fifth Congressional | 


Also, petition of residents of Funk, Nebr., against parc 


| post and postal savings bank bills—to the Committee on 


Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: Petition of citizens of the Fifteenth Co! 
gressional District of New York, against a duty on tea 
coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
Levi E. Eames (H. R. 4105)—to the Committee on Invalid I 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: Petition of citizens of Lynn, Ma: 
against the Government printing return addresses on envelop 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of citizens of the Tenth Co 
gressional District of Ohio, against a duty on tea and coffe: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Toledo, Hatton, Put-in Bay, Bloom 
dale, and Swanton, all in the State of Ohio, favoring reduction 
of duty on raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of business men of Danvers, 
Broadwell, San Jose, Atlanta, Mount Pulaski, Elkhart, and 
Lincoln, all in the State of Illinois, against parcels-post law 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ; 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of Evening Star Grange, N°. 
205, Independence, and other citizens of Shepherdstown and 
Romney, all in the State of West Virginia, favoring repex! o! 
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d m raw and refined sugars—to the Committee on Ways and 
\ Se 
i Mr, SULZER: Petition of Journeymen Mechanical Em- 
} erers, Schifflisticker Union, No. 12768, favoring increase of 
tariff on embroidery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
petition of Post Card Manufacturers and Allied Trades 
Yr tive Association of the United States, favoring support 
of certain paragraphs in the Payne bill relative to post cards— 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

so, petition of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
! _ favoring increase of duty on cyanide of potassium—to the 
( ttee on Ways and Means. 

\lso, petition of lithographic workmen of New York, favoring 
a rease of duty on lithographic products—to the Committee 
ou Ways and Means. 

, petition of citizens of New York, against a duty on tea 
and coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

\lso, petition of citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 
of New York, against a duty on tea and coffee—to the Commit- 
tec on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: Petition of citizens of the Nine- 


teenth Congressional District of Ohio, against a duty on tea and 
coft to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

by Mr. WEISSE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
vi ee, against reduction of duty on barley—to the Committee 


Ways and Means. 
By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of citizens of the 


Fit Congressional District of New York, against a duty on 
ti nd coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, April 3, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. and was called to order by | 


Mr. Browning, its Chief Clerk, who read the following commu- 
rn tion: 
SPEAKER’S Room, 
Hiouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
by designate the Hon. E. D. Crumpacker for Speaker pro 


J. G. CANNON, 
A L 3, 1909. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER assumed the Chair as the Speaker pro | 


tempore. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE TARIFF. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
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come, between expenditures and revenues, causing a deficit 
which has been estimated will extend this fiscal year to upward 
of a hundred millions of dollars, it is necessary that we should 
not lose sight of that feature which occupies such a prominent 
place in the title of the bill, and that no legitimate subject of 
tariff legislation should pass untouched, especially where the 
other objects of the bill may be easily carried out and no un- 
necessary burden laid upon the consumer. 

Now, the two articles I have mentioned can bear a tax such 
as I have suggested without the placing of a heavy burden upon 
those who may use them. A tax, for instance, of $2 per thou- 
sand on rough lumber, the rate under the present law, will, as it 
is doing now, produce some revenue—not much, to be sure—but 
sufficient to justify us in making the increase. 

Under the existing law the estimated revenue from rough 
lumber is $1,773,923.30, while the rate proposed in the pending 
bill will, according to the same estimates, only raise $886,966.55, 
or about one-half of the amount just mentioned. Now, I sub 
mit that though the sum which the increased rate I propose 
would bring is small, it is, nevertheless, an amount worth hav- 
ing, as it would substantially increase the revenues, and that, 
too, without laying any great burden upon the consumer. 

My own individual opinion is that it would add nothing, for 
the tariff would, in this particular case, fall upon and be divided 


| among those who produce and handle the lumber before it 


reaches the “ultimate consumer,” as would the profits, if any 
are to be derived from the increase; and that is the opinion of 
many disinterested parties who have given thought to this sub- 


ject. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, than whom no one in the country is 
better informed on the subject or more nearly disinterested, in 
a statement before the Ways and Means Committee on the 24th 


day of February last, gave as his opinion “that free lumber 
under present conditions would have practically no effect on the 
price to the consumer.” Being asked how he figured that out, 
he answered : 


I believe the Canadian stumpage holders and manufacturers and the 
dealers in the United States would practically take up all the profits, 
so that whatever benefits resulted would not come to the man who 


finally used the lumber. 


Further on in his statement, when asked if there was any hope 
for the “ultimate consumer” in the way of lower prices on 
lumber, he said: 


I do not think that he will ever get lumber much cheaper than he 
- 


loes now ° * Personally, I would be in favor of letting the 
tariff alone I believe the best results, all things considered. will fol 
| low if it is allowed to remain as itis. * * * The Canadian supply 
is only about 5 per cent; less than 5 per cent is imported -. ae 
rhe total annual importation is less than a billion feet of lumber now; 
we cut 40,000,000.000 feet from our own forests Were the importa 
tions of lumber from Canada to be doubled with free lumber they 


the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1488. | 


The motion was agreed -to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1488, the tariff bill, Mr. OLtmMstTep 
in the chair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in my opinion, 
should be amended in several important particulars, two of 
which I propose to discuss briefly in the time allotted to me. 
These pertain to the lumber and cotton schedules. The bill 
should be amended so as to fix the rate on lumber as it is now 
under the present law and to place a tariff of at least 5.cents a 
pound on cotton imported into this country, especially upon 
Egyptian cotton. This should be done in the interest of revenue 
and of the large number of our own peopie engaged in those 
industries throughout the country. 

These, together with the equalization of taxation, are the 


would then amount to only 5 per cent of our own cut. 


An amount, I may add, that would figure but little in the 
matter of raising or lowering prices or increasing or decreasing 
burdens. 

But be this as it may, it is the firm conviction of those em 
ployed in the industry that the effect of free lumber upon the 
lumber business would be far-reaching. For some time past 
in fact, for nearly two years—that business, owing to the recent 
panic and the hard times which followed, has been in a ad 
moralized condition bordering on paralysis. This is the situa- 
tion in my State, where several failures in that line have oe- 
curred, while many more, owing to the same cause, have gone, 


temporarily, at least, out of business. It has been estimated 


that immediately preceding the panic of 1907 there were in 
Florida upward of GOO sawmills. Now, as a result of the 
financial and business depression throughout the country, there 
are remaining in that State not more than 400, a reduction of 
334 per cent. Not all of those, however, ceasing to operate have 


| failed, but lumber prices have been so low as to make it un- 


avowed purposes of this bill, for it is entitled, ‘‘A bill to pro- | 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of | 
the United States, and for other purposes.” The importance of | 


raising revenue is accentuated by the position given it in the 
title. Indeed, if we are to judge from this alone we would come 
to the conclusion that the raising of revenue is of prime im- 
portance and was uppermost in the minds of the framers when 
they began the preparation of the bill, however widely the com- 
mittee may have departed from that idea in the writing of the 
various schedules. And this, Mr. Chairman, is a very proper 
theory upon which to write such a bill, for in addition to the 
principle that taxes can only be levied for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, the condition of the Treasury at the present time 
should make that the leading feature in any tariff measure for 
the consideration of this body. If there ever was a period in 
our history when an increase in revenues was needed that time 
is now. With an eyer-widening gap between outgo and in- 


profitable for many concerns to continue in the business. 
These are the conditions prevailing throughout the lumber 
producing sections of the country, and it is the firm belief of 
the lumbermen that to take the duty off of lumber « 
would greatly intensify these conditions; that the bu al- 
ready demoralized, would grow worse, with widespread disaster 
as the result. Confidence, Mr. Chairman, is everything in the 
business world, as we have often seen. Without it the wheels 
of industry stop and panics follow, with all their attendant 
evils: and if the retention of this duty should have no other 
effect than to restore confidence among those engaged in the 


ntirely 





lumber business, it would be well worth the small sacrifice we 
would be called upon to make to bring about that result. These, 
however, are not the only beneficial results that, in my opinion, 
would come from the retention of this duty. 

But first let us look at some of the objections to the propo- 
sition. Against the idea of placing a tariff on lumber is the 
opinion reached that to put it on the free list would tend to 








ress 


oss 
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forest conservation; that free lumber would not only reduce the 
cost to the consumer, but would stimulate importation. Now, 
if this were true, it would furnish a strong argument in favor 
of a material reduction in that schedule or even of the admis- 
sion of lumber free into this country, for there is no doubt but 
that the destruction of the forests in this country has been so 
wanton and so rapid and the danger of a timber famine so 
great as to alarm all thinking persons, while the best thought 
of the country has been invoked to devise ways and means to 
put a stop to this waste and to reforest our timber-denuded 
lands. Indeed, I think I risk nothing in saying that one of the 
chief reasons for this agitation for free lumber is based upon 
the idea that it would, by adding to the domestic supply, retard 
the destruction of our own forests. 

But would free lumber do this? My opinion is thgt it would 
not, and this is the view taken by the lumbermen and many 
others in a position to judge of the probable effects of such a 
condition. Again, I may properly call attention to the opinion 
of Mr. Pinchot, expressed at the hearing just mentioned, who 
there expressed himself as being firmly convinced that free 
lumber would incline not in the direction of forest conservation, 
but to the wasting of our timber resources, and he bases this 
opinion upon the ground that if, as asserted, free lumber would 
tend in the direction of lower prices, it would, by causing 
wast asten rather than retard the destruction of our forests. 

is reasonable. When prices are high there is an in- 

to the utilization of everything marketable, and in the 

case of lumber, when prices are fair the lower grades are mar- 
keted along with the higher, but when prices fall below the 
point where those inferior grades can be used, that portion of 
the log which would produce these lower grades is left on the 
ground to rot or burn, thus becoming food for forest fires, so 
general in the lumber districts and so harmful to forest con- 


the point I am making: 


You take a 24-inch tree in the woods; cut that tree down; say there 
are four logs in it. The first log will produce the largest amount of clear 
luml 
centage of common lumber, and the fourth still poorer lumber. The 
cost of logging 1,000 feet of clear lumber as compared with 1,000 feet 
of common lumber is the same in the woods; cost of sawing is the 
f At certain prices it will pay to take out two logs, because the 

vg will not pay the cost of logging and sawing. At higher prices 
ould take three logs. This is an exact illustration, I think, of the 
» price affects the waste in the woods. So the lower priced lum- 


C 


the more logs would be allowed to remain to rot or burn. | 
* There is a certain amount of capital invested in mills now. | 


capital, if it is allowed to lie idle, involves a very large loss. It 


pays a man better to keep his mill running, even at a small loss. | 


Therefore the change of price does not have as rapid effect as it other- 
i would have. A man who would otherwise shut down his mill 
lv leaves a few logs in the woods and takes out from each tree 
and fewer logs. The lumbermen take from the tree now every- 

they can get out at a profit; no doubt about that. There 


is a great deal of waste left in the woods. As the price rises it will | 


pay to market the standing timber much more closely; they can then 
use the 1o\ rade lun P 
thing like as closely as they do in Europe; I mean a » what we leave 
in the wood The brush is the greatest source of fire danger If the 
we owner gets 50 cents more from the log han he otherwise 
, he can afford to put a larger part of that 
ush than he could if the margin was small. 


disposal of 


And this is common sense. For a long time there was no 
arket for this cheaper grade of lumber, and it was left on the 
‘ound to rot. This waste has been estimated as high as 25 


‘cent of the quantity of sound lumber. In other words, 25 


awd 


‘cent of the tree that would under better conditions be mer- | 


1antable has been left on the ground. But of recent years 
his percentage of waste has, under the stimulation of a greater 
demand, been reduced to almost nothing, which condition re- 


r was cut or sold, 


Now, Canada seems to be our chief competitor, from which 
country we imported during the last fiscal year $18,632,860 | 


amy 
worth, while at the same time we only sent to that country 
$9,797,103 worth, the balance of lumber trade being 100 per 


cent in Canada’s favor. The difference in the quantity of lum- | 
ber imported from and exported to that country was still more | 


marked. While we received from her 792,789,000 feet of sawed 
lumber we sent back only 149,884,000 feet. Thus it will be seen 
that while in value we got back almost one-half in quantity we 
received about one-fifth in return. This means that she ships 
to us a much cheaper grade of lumber than we send to her. 
Now, from all this it can readily be seen that if it were possible 
to flood this country for even a short time with the low grades 
of Canadian lumber it would to that extent retard the manu- 
facture and sale of our cheap class of lumber, a condition that 
would not only tend to waste, but would not benefit our own 
people—certainly not those I represent, as the Canadian lumber 
does not in any appreciable quantity reach Florida. It is there- 


er, the second a smaller percentage, and the third a larger per- | gmount, and long before the danger point is reached son 


| will be found to destroy all combinations of monopolist 





We do not begin to use our forests any- | 
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fore safe to conclude that free lumber would not tend to f 
conservation nor to the reduction of waste, but, on the cont; 
would hasten the destruction of our forests and the exhaus 
of our timber. 

Another argument in favor of taking the duty off of lun 
is that it would furnish cheaper buildings. But this would 
be the case except, perchance, in some localities in the Mid 
West and along the Canadian border where the domestic tim). 
supply has been exhausted. Besides, such buildings would jy 
constructed mainly of the common grades of lumber, for 
higher grades are not brought into this country, and would 
be if the tariff were taken off entirely. The prices of the hig 
grades would not be iffected by free lumber. The compet 
if any, would be between the lower grades of Canadian |} 
and the inferior grades of the South. The people as a w 
would not reap any benefit by the change. 

Still another argument in favor of free lumber is based up: 
idea that lumber in this country is controlled by a trust, 
that the removal of the duty would destroy this monopoly. \ 
if I believed that there is such a trust and thought that 
taking off of the small tariff on lumber would crush it, I w 
be willing to try the experiment, provided it could not be re 
in some other way, but a careful study of the situation has 
vinced me that there is no such combination. There may 


| been, and may yet be, small local combinations having for 


purpose the steadying or raising of prices; but, if so, they 
been short lived and their influence is not menacing. ‘I 
dustry has not yet advanced far enough for a dangerous tru 
exist, and, in my opinion, none does exist. 

It is estimated that the present lumber supply in sta 
timber in the United States amounts to 2,500,000,000,000 


and, with the Government owning 20 per cent of this and 


| cent in the hands of small holders other than manufactur 
servation. Mr. Pinchot gives the following apt illustration of | immediate trouble can come from the holders of the residue 


| cially as it is divided among thousands of investors, the la: 


group not holding more than 3 per cent, while no one indivi 
it is said, controls more than one-fourth of 1 per cent of t! 


dencies. 

Another argument, addressed mainly to this side of the I 
is of a partisan nature. We are urged by some to suppo1 
proposition for free lumber as being more in accord with I 
cratic theories of federal taxation. But I submit that the D 
cratic party is not a free-trade party; indeed, there, are | 
traders in this country except theoretical ones, for however 


| tiful the doctrine of free trade may be in theory it can not, | 


present conditions, be generally applied in practice, es] 
when we are forced, as we are, to raise half of our reve! 
tariff taxation. The true Democratic theory is a tariff for 
enue, with protection as the incident. And further b 
that wealth and not poverty should be taxed, that lu 
should bear the greater burden of taxation, that party wor 
them more heavily than it would the necessaries of life. 
has ever been its policy and theory of taxation, whate 
crete recommendations it may have made in its platform: 


| time to time, and if the Democratic party had succeeded 


last election it would no doubt have framed a tariff law 


| the lines of its declared policy, but it was defeated at th 


and other policies approved by the people, so that we nov 
a tariff bill framed largely in accordance with the pr 
theory, and it is with that bill and that theory that we at 
have to deal in the bill presented for our consideration 
If the Democrats had been called upon to frame a tarilfl 
ure, they might have reduced the tax upon lumber or 


| placed it on the free list, but along with such reduction 


would have distributed more equally the burdens to b 
and the benefits to be derived and would have at least rec! 
the tariff on those articles the lumberman uses in carryi 
his business as well as those which come into competitio 
his product. But that this bill does not undertake to do. \V 
fixing the duty on rough lumber at 54 per cent ad valoren 
measure proposes to tax the articles used by the Jum) 
in his business upward of 36 per cent ad valorem, while 


| articles coming in competition with his product receive a | 


tection of about 35 per cent ad valorem. Steel band s 
for instance, are protected by a rate of 29.88 per cent, 2 
cent on mill saws, 45 per cent on axles, 20 per cent on cir 
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saws, 57.389 per cent on bolts, 32 to 64 per cent on axles, 


| per cent on boiler tubes, 22.58 per cent on hammers and sled 


35 per cent on harness, 30 to 69 per cent on marble, 25 to : 
per cent on brick, 37 to 45 per cent on tiles, 22.77 to 50 
cent on granite, 20 per cent on slate, and 20 to 25 per cent 
cement, and so on through the entire list of articles either used 
by the mill man or which come in competition with his finished 








juet. All of these rates, though upon the necessaries of life, 
far above the revenue point and can not be justified upon 
theory of equity or justice to those engaged in the lumber 


stry. True, the rates on planed lumber or other manu- 
res of wood are 10.42 per cent, but certainly no one will 
end that this is a fair equivalent for the tax the lumber- 


has to pay for the things he uses or that it would furnish 
juate protection in face of the still higher protection afforded 
he bill to those articles which come in competition with 

wn product. 
suredly a Democratic if it had framed a tariff 
throughont, would not have placed lumber on the free list or 
aterially reduced the rate thereon without having also re- 
duced the rates on the articles he is compelled to buy; and if, 
er a tariff law framed along the line of protection, such 
high duties are to be placed on everything the lumberman uses, 
tainly the small duty of 16.83 per cent ad valorem on all 
wood products, or 11 per cent on rough lumber, contained in the 


‘ > “oc 
Congress, 


present law is not excessive. 

Mr. Chairman, the timber industry in my State is one of the 

rgest—perhaps, next to agriculture, the largest—there. As | 
[ have said, there are upward of 400 mills now in operation in | 
that State, with more than 15,000 employees, cutting 1,150,000,000 | 
feet annually, or more than the entire amount imported into 
this country from Canada. These employees, with their fam- 
ilies, numbering 75,000 people, are dependent upon this indus- 


try for a living. Besides, there are hundreds of thousands of 
others interested—indirectly, to be sure, but nevertheless in- | 
terested—in the stability of this business and the prosperity of 
those engaged in it. These are farmers, stock raisers, carpen- 
ters, merchants, indeed, every class of people within the borders 
of that State, for they not only furnish a ready market for a 
great deal of the products of other industries, but they pay to 
their employees the enormous sum of $10,000,000 per annum, 
which is scattered broadcast throughout the State, paid to the 
nerchants, farmers, stockmen, doctors, and others with whom 
they deal. In fact, there is scarcely a community in Florida 
that is not benefited by the mill men, and any blow struck at 
them would be a blow at the entire State. Any condition that 
would bring disaster to them would be felt throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Appreciating keenly these facts, the people have 
become aroused, and many requests have come to me from all 
over the State urging me to favor the retention of the rates con- 
tained in the present law. They come from individuals, busi- 
ness firms, boards of trade, and other commercial bodies repre- 
ting the various industries there, and it is in response to 
these demands, together with my sense of right and justice, 
that I urge the change I have suggested in this bill. 

The same argument with equal force can be made in favor 
of a tariff of at least 5 cents per pound on cotton, for by 
such a course the revenues would be largely augmented and a 
degree of protection afforded to sea-island or long-staple cotton 
produced in this country. There are some 80,000,000 pounds of 
cotton imported from abroad. To be more accurate, and taking 
the last three years as fairly representative of our import trade 
with foreign countries in that commodity, there were imported 
in 1906, 70,963,633 pounds; in 1907, 104,791,784 pounds, and in 
1908, 71,072,855 pounds, or an average of 82,276,090 pounds, 
which, at 5 cents per pound, would yield $4,113,804.50, 
‘ind much-needed addition to the revenues. At the same time 
this tax would not curtail importations in that article nor 
hurt anyone in the least, but would greatly benefit the pro- 
ducers of cotton in this country. 

That I am correct in these propositions one need only examine 





sel 


a large 


the facts to be assured. It is well known that cotton can be | 
produced in all the countries from which it is imported into 


this much more cheaply than in the United States, owing to 


cheaper laber abroad and the greater yield per acre. By far 





the largest importations of cotton are from Egypt, from which 
we received in 1907, directly, 78,785,913 pounds, and indirectly, 
hrough England, 4,149,582 pounds more. Now, the yield in 


Egypt is three or four times as great per acre as it is here, so 
that if the price of labor were the same the cost of production 
here would be approximately as many times as great, but, as | 
a matter of fact, labor is much cheaper there than here, so that 
the advantage is still more largely in favor of the foreign pro- 
ducer. Now, from the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, when the cotton schedule was being considered, I 
gather that it costs to produce sea-island cotton from 18 to 20 | 
cents a pound, which, at best, is only sold for from 20 to 21 
cents, while Kgyptian cotton can be produced for 4 or 5 cents 
and sells in this country for from 15 to 18 cents a pound, so 
that the placing of a 5-cent per pound duty on this cotton would 
only increase the cost to 10 cents, still leaving a large profit to | 
the Egyptian producers after deducting transportation charges. | 
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Surely this would not 


be a prohibitive duty, nor would 





crease the cost to the consumer, as competition here v i 

the price of the manufactured article at what it is now If 
the ican producers exist on a profit of 1 or 2 1 
pound, the Egyptian producer would 1 be shut ¢ luty 
of 5 or 6 cents a pound, while the manufacturer her ld s 
make a fair profit after paying the duty leed, | l 
have to pay it. 

But it is said that foreign cotton does not me in competition 
with our own product, that Egyptian tton, as well as the 
Peruvian product and other imported ttons, is used in the 
manufacture of goods for which the d sti otton is not 
suitable and is not used. All this may be true, and yet the for 
eign product does compete indirectly wit] sea-island cotton, 
for the articles produced from Egyptian cotton dis) » toa cer 
tain extent the articles manufactured from our domestic prod- 
uct, and to that extent is a competitor and a very serious one, 


too. This is the view taken by the producers of sea-i t 
ton in my State, for the legislature has twice in recent years 
memorialized Congress, asking it to place a duty on Egyptian 
and other long-staple cottons imported into the United Stat 
The first memorial was in 1899, the second a 

is as follows: 


o 


s late as 1905, w! i 





morial to the Congress of the United States askin 1d t 
10 cents per pound be levied on all imp f 
other long-staple cotton brought into the t 





material. 





































Whereas the present price of long-staple or sea-island cott s 

the standard of profitable production and has so been for some i 
|} past, causing a large area of our State to be uncultivated 1 
farming interests to languish; and 

Whereas the policy of protection to American interests, if to be con 
tinued, should embrace within its foster ire the tillers of the soil, 
who are now and must ever be the main of our republican rm of 
government; and 

Whereas the long-staple or sea-island cotton wn in thi ry is 
used exclusively in the manufacture of the finer fabrics, su laces 
etc., and a duty upon the Egyptian cotton and other for tay 
cottons would therefore be no burden upon the } l onl 
affect those well able to bear it, and at the same time wo at 
encour: a large portion of our farming populat ; and 

Whereas we believe that the levy of s a duty w 1 materially aid 
in building up our factories engaged in t of the fin 
cotton fabrics, while at t ul time pl g fre t} 
pauper labor of Egypt f be it 

Resolved, That it is tl nse of tl that a duty of 10 
cents per pound on all Egy an and othe t imported 
into the United States yuld be vied ( 

Resolved further, That our Senators and R 1 in ¢ 3 
are hereby earnestly requested to us I s to a m 
plish this end Be it ther 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is } 1 to f h 

|} each of our Senators and Representatives in ¢ ha 1 
copy of this memorial. 

With both the preamble and the resolutions I agree, and 
heartily indorse them. But fearing that a duty of 10 cents a 
pound would not meet with favor by the committee, and wishing 
the rate to be clearly fixed on a revenue basis, at the sar ti 
affording some protection, I have asked that the rate be } 1 
at 5 cents per pound instead of 10, and I trust this may be don 

Mr. Chairman, the cotton growers of my Sta nd of 
South where long cotton is produced need the benefits s 
a tariff would confer upon them. Witl l y | ‘ 
area of cotton-growing lands, sufficient to supply the entire do 
mestic demand for st 1 cott t vho 5 y pr 
duces about 24,000,000 pounds an l while we port Ww 
have seen, 82,276,090 pounds, seventy- S wl , 
from Egypt, from which country th 1 can s ) 
this country und sent condit f at st 10 
cents a pound, while our ow rod y 1 it best 
cents Aa nound above the ( | f prod N ra ES 
tate in voting for such a tax when $4,000,000 wor lded to 
the revenues and such great benefits ( pe 

The condition of our cotton growers, Mr. ¢ a 
serious one, and should be remedied by this |! No 
business is so handicapped by fore I el st 
of the South, and this Congress should her l p 
the relief asked, ¢ sper j ly when re S14 000.000 
to the revenues of the Gover! f 

Mr. Chairman, I have dl 
small it may be compared 
changes in the bill would bi it the I | 
statement is true. The expenses of f ' 
nually climbing up, while the reve oft 
bill, if it becomes a law in 
the needed revenue unless I t \ 
| for which the measure provide 1 tl t do, 
except in case of emergency and as a last resort Mor Mey 
will be needed in the very near futur ess we } 3 over 
matters urgently demanding attent Already some of thes 
are being neglected. In the interests of our rapidly growing 
commerce we should have had a river and harbor bill at the last 
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1 Q{ 
tment is net uniform or anything like it, for it is only a re- 
tion as to shoes and other products of hides which is made, 

, . . . . 
e the article of hides is deprived of any protection what- 

‘ . Sir, the philosophy of the widow's mite is very perti- 


ir, who is willing to stand such inequalities? 
inequalities? 


» 


Who can stand 
The injustice can not better be emphasized 


than by the statement of the fact that the cattle raiser must 
nroduece the hide and sell it on a level with Mexican hides, 
where cattle are grazed upon lands worth so much less than our 


ds in the United States and the Peon labor necessarily em- 
ployed is paid from 20 to 40 per cent of what our farm labor is 
naid; while, on the other hand, the cattle raiser must pay for 
the products of the free hides which he sells, a price enhanced 


by the duty imposed upon, say, boots, shoes, harness, saddles, | 


and other leather products necessary to his consumption. It 
should be very plain to anyone that if the farmer is made to 
| upon a certain basis he should be permitted to buy upon the 
me basis. It should be very plain, if one must sell upon a 
low basis all he produces and buy upon a higher priced basis 
all he consumes, that he must soon go to the “ wall.” 
CHANGE 
But, Mr. Chairman, permit me to call attention to the sched- 
ule of the pending bill, as compared with that in the Dingley 
1. By the Dingley bill, as all understand, a duty of 15 per 


Se 


SOUGHT. 


bill 
cent ad valorem is imposed upon the importation of cattle hides 
from foreign countries, while this revision bill places hides upon 
the free list; as to leather, the tanners’ manufactured product, 
the Dingley bill provides: 

138. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper, and all 
other leather; calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed ; kangaroo, sheep, 
and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins) dressed and finished; 

imois and other skins, and bookbinders’ calfskins, all the foregoing 

specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem; skins 
morocco, tanned but unfinished, 10 per cent ad valorem; patent, 


eh 
I 
1 


japanned, varnished, or enameled leather, weighing not over 10 pounds | 


per dozen hides or skins, 30 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem; if weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen, 30 
cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 25 pounds 
per dozen, 20 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte 
leather and pianoforte-action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather 
shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 50 cents per gross pairs and 20 per 
cent ad valorem ; boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem: Provided, That leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms, suitable for conversion into manufactured articles, shall be classi- 
fied as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 

Upon these same articles the pending bill provides: 


448. Band or belting leather and sole leather, 5 per cent ad valorem; 
dressed upper and all other leather; calfskins, tanned or tanned and 
dressed; kangaroo, sheep, and goat skins (including lamb and kid 
skins), dressed and finished; chamois and other skins and bookbinders’ 
calfskins, all the foregoing not specially provided for in sections 1 and 


° 


unfinished, 5 per cent ad valorem; patent, japanned, varnished, or 
enameled leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte leather and glove 
leather, 20 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes made of leather, and 
leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, 15 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms, suit- 


able for conversion into manufactured articles, and gauffre leather, 
sh 


I read from the Dingley bill as to other manufactures of 
leather : 


t47. Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or parts of either, in sets or in 
parts, finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


As to these same articles, the pending bill provides: 


{=~ 
to. 


Harness, saddles, saddlery, and whips, or parts thereof, in sets 
in parts, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, reductions have been made on thé products 
of hides and leather, but I think it will be admitted, if it has 
not in fact been already admitted, that all such reductions have 
been made at the direct expense of the producers of hides; in 
other words, that the placing of hides upon the free list was 
the sole basis of the reductions made on shoes and other prod- 
ucts of leather. But, sir, the percentage of the reductions are 
So unequal, and in this the injustice consists. To be plain, 
tanning and shoe manufacturing are more than compensated 
for reductions they suffer by the duty taken off of hides; they 
profit by it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not advocating a duty upon hides merely 
because the raising of hides is one of the principal industries 
of the State in which I reside—not because it is especially a 
chief industry of the district in the State of Nebraska which I 
have the honor to represent. I am only endeavoring to resist 
an unwarranted and unjust discrimination against the live-stock 
industry. I should certainly feel that I were derelict, represent- 
ing as I do a district so vitally interested in the live-stock in- 
dustry, if I did not protest, and earnestly protest and remon- 
Strate, against the placing of a burden upon that industry as a 
contribution to the success—I should say to the increased suc- 
cess, because they have been succeeding very well—of the 
tanning and shoe manufacturing industries. 


or 
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That Nebraska is a great cattle-growing State I need only 
cite the fact that as to the ownership of milk cows it comes 
after only the great dairy States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Texas. As to other 
cattle, it stands fourth in order, only the great cattle States of 
Texas, Kansas, and Iowa coming ahead of it. But Nebraska 
is fast becoming a leading dairying State as well as a leading 
cattle-raising State, and perhaps to-day it does not stand sec 
ond to any State in the Union in the ownership of cattle in 
proportion to its population. I have not verified it by statis- 
tics, but I feel very confident that the sixth district of Nebraska, 
which I have the honor to represent, is not second in the pro- 
duction of cattle, and of the best cattle, to any congressional 
district in the United States. Its farmers and cattle raisers 
are as enterprising and as progressive in their lines as any to 
be found in the United States, and I would rather take their 
opinions for it—because they do business with the packers and 
the butchers and the cattle buyers themselves—than to take the 
opinion of tanners and shoe manufacturers, as to whether they 
receive any benefit by the duty imposed on the importation of 
hides. They think they are benefited by the duty imposed by 
the Dingley bill upon hides. 

STOCK ARGUMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not accept as reasonable or sound the 
stock argument so widely disseminated by tanners and shoe 
manufacturers and indorsed by some distinguished Members of 
this House that cattle are raised for beef alone, just for beef, 
and not for any of the various other purposes for which the 
by-products in these progressive times are being devoted; par- 
ticularly that hides are not given even the remotest considera- 
tion when the animal is being sold. The contention is that the 
farmer’s and stock raiser’s sole purpose in raising cattle is for 
the value that is contained in the beef product and that they 
have no regard for the value contained in any of the by-prod- 
ucts, particularly the hide; and the further contention is that 
the cattle raiser and seller in fact receive no benefit from the 
duty imposed upon hides by reason of the fact that the packer 
who buys a large pereentage of the beef cattle pays nothing on 
account of the duty, but cheats the cattle raiser out of this 
protective benefit, and yet realizes the full benefit of the same 
for himself. 

Mr. Chairman, what purpose the owner of the beef animal or 


the raiser of the beef animal has in raising it cuts no figure. 
| It is not a legitimate inquiry. The question is what the 
animal is worth in the market and what it will bring in the 


of this act, 15 per cent ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but | 


all be classified as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. | 


market. But I maintain that the farmer and stock raiser raises 
the animal for what it will bring in the market, should it be 
$20, $30, $40, $50, $75, or $100. He raises the animal for the 
money it will bring in the market, and it is for the buyer—let 
him be butcher, or whoever he may be—to look out and deter 
mine how much may be realized upon all the products of the 
animal. The buyer is in competition with other buyers, and in 
order to make an intelligent purchase he must know what he 
can make out of the animal, and he must realize all it 
with a reasonable profit added. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard as equally unreasonable and absurd 
the further contention that when selling the animal the farmer 
and stock raiser realizes nothing for the hide—at least is not 
permitted to enjoy the benefit of the duty imposed and accorded 
by the Dingley bill—but that the packer, who buys and slaughters 


costs 


| the animal, appropriates the advantage of the duty to himself. 





The contention of the advocates of this argument 
price per pound is fixed upon the beef product, and that while 
the hide, as is now the situation, may bring several cents more 
per pound than the beef product, that the hide, when on the live 


that the 


is 


animal, sells for just the same price per pound as the beef prod 
| uct of the animal. But, sir, this reasoning will not hold good; 
for, granting that the hide at times is worth much more per 


pound than the beef product of the animal, and that the animal, 





in gross or alive, brings just so much per hundredweight, regard 
less of the different component parts, how it when we come 
' to the cheaper portions or by-products of the animal—the hoofs, 
the horns, and other offals—some of which are of no value at 
all? If the live animal sells for 6 cents per pound, then, accord 
| ing to the reasoning of the tanners and the shoe manufacturers 
and those who indorse their proposition, the head, horns, hoofs, 


for 


6 cents per 


and tail, including even its bushy end, sell also 
pound. 

Mr. Chairman, they tell us no consideration given to the 
value of the hide when a sale is being made by the cattle raiser, 
especially when a sale is being made to the packer; but, sir, h¢ 
can the hide be lost sight of by the buyer when he can noth- 
ing else but the hide? The hide, which is the outside of the 
animal, is all he can see. But what I wish to call attention to 


is, and it is very well known to every fairly well informed cattle 


is 


a” 


see 
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raiser and cattle dealer, the fact that the hide is scrutinized 
closely, even upon the live animal, when a purchaseis about to 
be made. If the hide bears even a light brand, the price of the 
animal is docked on that account; if it bears a deep brand, the 
animal is docked more than for a light brand; if the animal 
bears two or more brands, as is the case in many instances 
where it has been kept upon the range by different owners, then 
the price is docked additionally for the additional brand or 
brands, ‘This is not only true of the packers; it is the practice 
of the experienced feeder. He docks the price of the animal be- 
cause he knows when he sells it for slaughter that the hides of 


the carload of live animals he may sell will be scrutinized, and | 


that a discount will be made for all the brands which they con- 
tain. Why, sir, to question that no consideration will be given 
to the hide in the purchase price of beef animals or * feeders” 
purchased for fattening is to question that business eXperience 
and business intelligence are not turned to account in this 
pursuit as well as in other business pursuits. 

These two propositions, Mr. Chairman, I regard as equally 
fallacious and sophistical, and no such roundabout or circumlocu- 
tion of reasoning as they employ would be necessary if their 
proposition had for its basis a solid or reasonable foundation. 


Sie, they prescribe that they be permitted to buy what they | 
consume upon a free-trade basis of prices and yet persevere in | 


demanding a continuance of a duty upon their manufactures, that 
they may sell to the home producer and the home consumer 
upon a high or protective basis of prices. Js this fair? 
equality? 


wrongfully deprive the cattle producer of the benefit of the 
duty upon hides, I do not feel sufficiently informed to justify 
my making any assertion as to this question. While this is 
an important question to farming interests, it is not necessary 
to a determination of the question under consideration; so far 
as the interests of the hide producer is concerned, he is entitled 


to the benefit of the duty, and it would not help him any that | 


the benefit be transferred to tanners and shoe men, granting for 
argument that the packer wrongfully appropriates it. 
REMEDY OFFERED. 
But what remedy, Mr. Chairman, do the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers propose for the relief of the farmer and stock 
raiser from the alleged wrong inflicted upon him by the packer? 


They ought to offer a remedy for the wrong when they are | 


advising the Congress. In my opinion, in this era of righteous 
warfare being waged against monopolies and trusts, they should 
invoke the enforcement of the remedial statutes provided 
against such wrongs, but if the law be inadequate to redress 
the wrong, then they should invoke of the Congress new legisla- 
tion. 


But they do neither of these, Mr. Chairman; in fact, they ask 


that the protective benefit which they allege the packer is 
wrongfully depriving the farmer and stock raiser of, that the 
Congress legislate not against the cvil, not for the relicf and 
redress of the farmer and stock raiscr, but that the benefit 
wrongfully obtained by the packer be 
the tanner and shoe manufacturer. 


s0 


This is the kind of relief: 


The benefit of the wrong alleged to be suffered by the farmer | 
and stock raiser at the hands of the alleged avaricious packer | 


is to be transferred to and become the legalized right of the 
tanner and shoe manufacturer. Thus, Mr. Chairman, the 


the packer, in a worse condition than we now find them; they 
are to be deprived of their lawful weapon, by which I mean the 
protection afforded them—the duty on hides accorded by the 
Dingley law. They are to be left to make this unequal contest 


with the great packers without being able to invoke the statu- 


tory right which they now enjoy. Is this the way the alleged 
grievance of the farmer and stock raiser should be redressed ? 
Mr. Chairman, I do not assume, nor do I believe, that the 


individual operators engaged in tanning and the manufacturing | 


of shoes are all responsible for the demands being made by 
some of their representatives. On the contrary, I assume that 


have left to them or to the individual the grounds upon which 
their demands should be made. However this may be, I am 
unable to perceive how they can be permitted to claim that they 
are performing a public benefit by the remedy they offer. They 
are certainly not performing any of the public duties of citizen- 
ship when asking that the duty they seek shall inure to their 
direct benefit. As an example of self-sacrificing citizenship or 
patriotism, it reminds me of Patriot Artemus Ward, who, dur- 


ing the civil war, rather than to imperil his own corporosity by | to be able to reduce the price of shoes in accordance with the 


| duty taken off of hides? 


service ia the army, generously offered to send all of his wife’s 
relations to the front. 


| principles, and it 





Is this | , : . 7” : 
| revenue is given no consideration at all, for they are asking for 
Mr. Chairman, as to the question of fact whether the packers | 


| with the tanners of the world. 


transferred from him to | 


| hides the same as it did anybody else's. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, if, as it is claimed by the proposals of the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers, that the packer wrongfully «; 
prives the stock raiser of the benefit of the duty imposed vy, 
hides by the Dingley bill, then, by analogy of the laws and ens 
toms of States and nations, if the right to which the seller os 
the animal is being deprived can not be restored to him » 
sonally it would not be transferred to an individual, but showlq 
go to the State or nation. This is the law governing the 
covery of plunder and booty. 

DEMAND UNTENABLE. 


tut, Mr. Chairman, the demand being made by the tanne; 


S 


| and shoe manufacturers that hides be placed upon the free 


is untenable, and, I may say, demurrable from a political and 
economic standpoint, upon the grounds upon which it is asked 
Their demand is demurrable because it is made upon free-trade 
is entitled to no consideration by the Le 
publican or majority side of the House, for the Republican 
party is pledged—it pledged itself all over the country on the 
stump in the recent campaign—for a revision upon protect 
lines. The demand is untenable and demurrable as far as cv 
sideration to be given it by the Democratic or minority side of 
the House for the reason, as I have gathered it from the ex 
pressions of the minority leader and other members of the party, 
the minority favors a tariff which will afford a revenue ack 
quate to defray the expenses of the Government, and in the de 
mand made by the tanners and shoe manufacturers, tariff for 


a 


unqualified free trade in hides, and this in total disregard t 

a large deficiency in our revenues already exists and is dail; 
increasing. They are unwilling that their industries shall thus 
indirectly bear the small burden of taxation necessary to de 
fray the expenses of the Government such as would result from 
a small duty upon hides. 

In proof of my proposition that the demand is made upon 
free-trade principles, I cite the testimony of Davis P. Lease, of 
Lease & Co., incorporated tanners, of Philadelphia, Pa., found 
in pamphlet No. 20, first print, Ways and Means Tariff Hearings, 
of date Saturday, November 28, 1908, page 2406. Mr. li 
stated: 

What we ask to-day is that the American tanners be put upon a | 
We ask nothing more; we ask not! 


ise 


less. 

On page 2399 of the same pamphlet, I quote the testimony of 
Mr. Fred Vogle, jr., tanner, of Milwaukee, Wis., who, in answer 
to question propounded him from the distinguished gentleman 


| from Illinois [Mr. Bourret], stated: 


I think the ultimate effect would be that we would be on a fai 


| world’s price basis. 


I read now from the Free Hide Text Book, published by the 
National Association of Tanners, which may be regarded as a 
brief filed by the tanners and shoe manufacturers in behalf o! 
free hides. On page 23 they state: 


As at present conducted, tanning hides into leather and manuf 
turing leather into boots and shoes are separate industries, but for t 
purpose of this article they may be considered as one. Together, | 
form a great industry. There is none in the United States whi: 
naturally more capable of successful development. ‘There is none w! 
has been more impeded by the tariff. This great industry now « 
loudly for a reduction of the tariff. Especially does it call foi 


| abolition of the duty of 15 per cent imposed upon hides by the Ding! 
| tariff of 1897. 


farmer and stock raiser are left to fight out their own battle with | 


NOT FOR BENEFIT OF PUBLIC. 


Mr. Chairman, I say again the demand that hides be placed 
upon the free list is untenable, because it is not shown to Il 
made in behalf of the interests of the public. I regret to say, on 
the contrary, that from the statements made by representatives 


of these great industries no benefit is likely to be derived by th 


public and rather that it is private benefit that is sought. 


Mr. Chairman, upon this proposition I call as a witness Mr. 
Fred Vogel, jr., to whose statements or testimony I have already 
alluded. I read from pamphlet No. 20, first print, Tariff Hea: 
ings, pages 2398 and 2399, the witness being questioned by tl 


| gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTret.]: 
they have delegated the task of looking after their interests | 
in this revision to a committee or some individual, and that they | 


Mr. BouTe.y. In your eppmien. would the packer be apt to make any 


reduction in the price of hides to the tanner if this duty were repealed 
Mr. VoceL. No; I do not believe so. I believe it would affect all hi 


Mr. BouTe.L. Then you could not furnish leather any cheaper to thi 
jobbers or middlemen or the manufacturers of leather? 
Mr. VoGceL. Not at the first instance; no. 


Mr. Chairman, it is pertinent to inquire right here how it is, 


|if the tanner is to appropriate to himself all the benefit to be 


derived by placing hides upon the free list, that-the manufac 
turer of shoes is going to derive any benefit therefrom and going 


After depriving the cattle producer 
of the benefit of the duty, is there to be a contest between the 
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to a division? I read further from the testimony: 


Mr. Bourety. And then the manufacturer of leather or the man who 
es the shoe would not be in a position to sell his shoe any cheaper 
te the jobber in shoes? 





Mr. VoceL. Not to begin with; no, sir. 
Mr. Boureti. And then, just to follow this up, the jobber in shoes 
I ally would not be able to sell any cheaper to the retail dealer? | 
Mr. Vocen. Not if the situation is such as I expect at the first re- | 
il of the duty. 


ir. Bouretu. Then, coming down to my friend, the man who buys a 
of shoes, he would not get them any cheaper? 


Mr. Voceu. I do not believe at first that that would be the effect. 

Mr. McCautu. I understand the witness has stated that that would be 
t effect at first. 

Mr, BoureLu. I am just coming to that. 

We hope with a great many people, if this duty were repealed, that 
there would be some reduction in the price and that there would be 
‘ profit which we realize would be distributed, but that the re 
t r might have one benefit and that the purchaser of shoes might 
| ble to get the shoes cheaper. What do you say with reference to 


{ iltimate effect of the repeal of the duty, bearing in mind what you 
bave said of the constantly increasing demand for hides? 


Mr. Vocet. I think the ultimate effect would be that we would be 
on a fair world’s price basis. To-day the packer fixes the price. The 
supply in this country is short, and the buyer of American hides is 
absolutely cut off from exporting heavy hides—the sole-leather hides. 
He always has the 13 per cent as a wall before him. sefore this duty 
W imposed, quite a proportion of exports in sole leather were packer 


hides tanned here by American tanners in competition with the best 








foreign hides. That trade has been gradually lost, and the only hide 
that can be exported to-day is one that has been imported. 

Mr. BouTevu. I take it from what you say with the extension of the 
cable and the world’s demand for hides that there is substantially a 
world’s market for hides? 

Mr. Voceu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BourTe.tu. An international price for hides? 

Mr. VoGeL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bouretu. And that if this duty were repealed the international 
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‘gnner and the shoe manufacturer as to which shall have it or | that the benefit expected to be derives 


| golden rule, because it asks the statutory privilege of buying 


demand for hides would, to a large extent, govern the price? 
Mr. Vocen. Yes, sir; regulate the price all over. | 
Mr. BouretL. What, then, do you think, in your best judgment, 
would be the final result of putting all our raw hides on the free list 


to the purchase of shoes? Can we look forward to any substantial 


reduction in the price of shoes to the individual purchaser ? 
Mr. Vocet. I do not believe that hides, if the consumption goes on 
the way it has, will rule very much cheaper. I think we have reached 


a point where the hide supply of the world is a little short. 

[ read further from pages 2400 and 2401 of the same hear- 
gS : 

Mr. BouTe.tt. Would you think that free hides and a 15 per cent ad 
valorem on the finished leather would enable you to sell cheaper to the 


manufacturer and in that way furnish cheaper shoes to the ultimate 
consumer ? 


Mr. Vocen. The profits in the leather business for the past twelve or 
thirteen years have been very mederate, and I do not believe under 
present conditions the tanners of the country could afford to reduce 
their prices. 


Mr. Bouretu. So that with free raw hides and with 15 per cent ad 
valorem on finished leather you do not see any immediate prospect of 
any substantial reduction in the price of shoes at retail? 

Mr. Vocet. I do not. 


Questioned by the eminent gentleman 
[Mr. McCatu]: 


from Massachusetts 


Mr. McCay. Speaking of the price of hides now and prior to ten 


years ago, when the duty was imposed, and the increased price of hides 
in this country, is it not a fact that the foreign price of hides has also 
increased very much in that time? 

Mr. VoGeL. Certainly. 
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1 is the private business 
of and other 
products of leather, and that this individual benefit, the direct 
benefit to be derived by these two great industries, is to be ae- 
complished at the expense of the cattle raiser. 


COMPETITION FOR! 


benefit to tanning and the shoes 


manufacturing 


LGN 

But, Mr. Chairman, this demand is untenable 
for another reason. It is untenable because it 
purpose, as is stated by the witnesses, to enable them to compete 
for the trade of foreign nations. I have always understood the 
tariff policy to be a home policy, a policy employed for the pur- 
pose of building up home industries, for the purpose of home 
protection, for the purpose of home trade, and 
home prosperity or prosperity attained at home. I 
stood the end to be the protection of home labor, 
ducers, home manufacturers, and the home market. jut here, 
Mr. Chairman, a demand being made that agriculture, or 
the farmer and stock raiser, be deprived of the benefit of pro- 
tection not for any home reason in a public sense, not for home 
trade or the results at home, but in behalf of the advantages of 
foreign trade for these two industries exclusively. The injustice 
of this demand is emphasized by the fact that coupled with it 
is a demand for the continuance of protection by the imposition 
of duties upon leather and shoes of which hides is the chief so- 
called “ raw material.” 

Mr. Chairman, the 


and illegitimate 
is asked for the 


consequently 
have under- 
home pro- 


is 


demand contains a repudiation of the 


at free-trade prices and selling at home at protective prices; 
it asks that the tanner may buy the hide of the farmer or stock 
raiser at free-trade prices and that the tanner and shoe manu- 
facturer may sell back to the farmer or stock raiser the manu- 
factures of the hides, perhaps the same hide, but 
Mexican hide, at protective prices, and yet to sell in foreign 
countries at free-trade prices. It that they be privileged 
to go into the markets of the world to buy the hides which they 


ir 


maybe a 


rekoa 
USAS 








consume or else buy hides at home at South American or 
Mexican prices, while the advantage to be given tanning and 
shoe manufacturing may preclude this privilege to the farmer 
and stock raiser when buying of these industries the manufac- 
tures or products of hides. This, Mr. Chairman, would not be 


equalizing taxation as the title of the bill expresses its 
to be; it would be unequalizing taxation as is now 
by the Dingley bill in the respects under discussion. 
This demand, Mr. Chairman, reminds me of a story I heard 
when I was a boy, of the white man and the Indian going hunt- 
ing together, as I infer, with but one gun, with the understand- 
ing that the game should be divided. They shot a wild turkey, 
and mistakenly shot, also, for a turkey a buzzard. When the 
time arrived to divide the game the white man, with generosity 
only apparent, offered the Indian that he might take 


purpose 


provided 


his own 


choice by proposing to him the alternatives. I will take the 
turkey and you may take the buzzard, or you may take the 
| buzzard and I will take the turkey. “ No,” says the Indian; 


Mr. McCay. With regard to the effect of the duty upon the tanning | 


industry, in the long run do you not think that it would increase the 
cost of leather to the tanner? 

Mr. Voce.. Certainly. 

Mr. McCa.u. Would not the removal of the duty in the long run have 
a tendency to decrease the cost? 

Mr. VoceL. It would eventually. 

Upon page 2403, being questioned by the talented gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], the hearings further state: 

Mr. CockKraNn. From the point of view of public policy and the gen- 
eral welfare, why is it you want hides placed upon the free list? 

Mr. Vocen. The main reason is that we are hampered by the great 
influence that the packer has on the tanning business. 

Mr. Cockran. You are coming here to get relief from an inconveni- 
ence to yourself, and not apparently from any desire to advance the 
general welfare of Mr. BouTretu’s friend and my friend, the ultimate 
consumer? 

Mr. Vocen. We believe that if you give us free hides, that would be 
the ultimate result. 

Mr. Cockran. That is to say, you offer us a belief and you want the 
fact. You want free hides, and you offer. our friend, the ultimate con- 
sumer, the possibility of a reduction. That is your position? 

Mr. Voce. No one can foresee what the future will bring. 

Mr. Cockran. Certainly. You relegate the ultimate consumer to the 
domain of speculation and hope, while you want to get the tangible and 
practical relief at once. That is your position? 

Mr. Vocet. We would like the relief at once. 


Mr. Chairman, evidently this able manufacturer and business 
man believes in the adage that “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” and he would take his in his hand and let 
the cattle producer seek his in the bush. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that, fairly interpreted, 
the evidence quoted proves my proposition that no benefit would 
be derived by the consumer of the manufactures of leather, let 


“white man, you buzzard me all the time. 

Sir, it seems plain to me that these two 
are giving the farmer and the stock raiser the 
proposition all the time. 


rreat industr 


worst end of the 


ies 


RAW 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued by tanners and shoe men that no 
protection should be accorded the farmer and stock raiser as 
to hides for the reason that a hide is not a manufactured ar- 
ticle. It is stated in the Free Hide Text-Book, published by the 
National Association of Tanners, November, 1908, a copy of 
which I presume was sent to every Congressman in behalf of 
the case they are trying to make, on the first page of the pam- 


MATERIAL, 





| phlet: 

The principle of protection can not be made to apply to hides, be 
cause they are not an article of manufacture made in response to de 
mand, but result incidentally from the slaughter of cattle for food 

On page 11 of the pamphlet it states: 

No one is engaged in the manufacture of hides hey are an inci 
dental product of the butchering business Cattle can not raised for 
their hides. 

In other places in the pamphlet statements are made to the 
same effect. Their contention is that no raw material which 
they use should be protected. I extract from near the bottom 





of page 25 of the pamphlet this statement: 


A vicious tax upon raw material tends to nullify, in part, the great 

| advantage which the country possesses for the production of leather and 
its manufacture into boots and shoes. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, what is raw material? I contend it de- 

| pends wholly upon the circumstances of the case. With the 


it be shoes, harness, saddles, or what not, by the placing of | 


hides upon the free list. I contend it proves also my proposition 


shoe manufacturer the shoe completed is his finished product, 


while leather as he received it from the tanner is his raw ma- 


terial; with the tanner, the leather is his finished product, while 





: 
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hides are his principal raw material; with the farmer and stock 
raiser, a herd of breeding cattle, the farm upon which he keeps 
them, the grass, the hay he cuts and feeds, the corn he raises 


and feeds the cattle, and all the labor he bestows upon the cat- | 


tle in raising them—these are his raw material, or is the mate- 
rial upon which he works to: produce and from which he pro- 
duces the beef animal, his finished manufactured product. Why 
is not the money invested and the labor performed in this fun- 
damental industry as worthy of protection, as worthy of the 
benefits of the policy of protection as the capital and labor 
employed in the manufacture of leather and of shoes? I can 


see no moral difference and contend that there should be no | 


legal difference made by the Congress, and I maintain that a 
sound public policy will not sanction the discrimination between 
the two provided by the pending bill. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 


worth $2, of an average of 50 pounds, and the animal was 
worth $15. In 1905 the farm animal was worth about the 
same; the hide about $6. In that case the farmer got $4 more 
for the hide while the packers gave the same for the beef. 
Do you not think the tanners have been better friends of the 
farmer than the packer? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I will not take 
issue with the gentleman from Wisconsin, who is well informed 
upon the tanning business and informed upon the prices of 
things for a number of years. I understand him to be a very 
successful tanner and know him to be a first-rate Congressman 
from the Democratic standpoint. I will not take issue with him 
as to whether the tanners have been fairer or just as fair 
as the shoe manufacturers. That has nothing to do with the case. 
Sut I will say this, that in the arguments presented, so far 
as the benefit of the duty is concerned, a very strong effort 
is being made here to have hides placed upon the free list, and 
it looks to me—I do not mean in any unfavorable sense—that a 
combination exists between the tanners and the shoe manufac- 
turers as to free hides. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not looked up any statistics, and will 
not consume the valuable time of this House by making an 
exposé in detail of the cost of the raising of a beef animal; in 
fact, I am frank to say that I have not figured on the problem 
carefully, but I venture offhand the proposition that the cost 
of the labor required in the production, I may say manufacture, 
of a beef animal which will sell for from $50 to $75, will fully 
equal the cost of the labor required in the manufacture of 
leather and of shoes of an equal value. But it is not important 
for the sake of the argument whether this proposition shall be 


correct or not. What I contend for is that the labor which | 


must necessarily be devoted to the raising of cattle is morally 
as well entitled to the benefit of protection as is the labor em- 
ployed in the manufacture of leather or the manufacture of 
shoes. True, there was a time when we were agriculturists and 
not much else industrially, and a great necessity existed for the 
development of manufactures in order not only that our wants 
might be supplied, but that our industries miggit be diversified, 
and that was the principal reason why the policy of protection 
was inaugurated. But to-day, as admitted by tanners and shoe 
men, in fact, as they justly boast, their industries have become 
fully developed, essentially they are fully developed when they 


ing the pursuit of agriculture protection. 
NOT INFANT INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Chairman, the fact is that tanning and the manufactur- 


ing of shoes in the United States is no longer an infant indus- | 


try. The beneficence of protection has made these industries 
great—great at home, preeminent in the world. 


Mr. Chairman, the further fact is that, like the military | 


Alexander, tanners and shoe men are looking for more worlds 
to conquer. It is not home but foreign conquests which they 
seek. They have become alarmed, according to their testimony, 
at the progress being made, especially in England, in the manu- 
facture of shoes. The achievements attained here in the United 
States in manufacture, especially of shoes, and the success 


they have gained in the sale of their shoes in foreign coun- | 
tries by reason of the production of good shoes and attractive | 


shoes, the best fitting and the prettiest shoes that are made any- 
where in the world, whereby for a time the American manufac- 
turer of shoes paralyzed the foreign manufacturers by outsell- 
ing the latter in their own homes; this has admonished, warned, 
the foreign mauufacturers of shoes that they must carefully 
improve their methods or their business will be ruined by the 
ascendency of the American manufacturer. 
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| them to successfully compete in England as well as other for 


APRIL 


Mr. Chairman, this very practical kind of a warning has 
its effect, for it has already borne fruit, especially in Eng! 
where it is claimed that rapid progress has already been pn 
by improved machinery and improved skill of workmen of +) 
higher grades, so that it is granted by the American shoe mq) 
facturer that England is now ready to make as good shoes 
we make here. 

I deem it pertinent to read here from the testimony of 
Leas, found on page 2407 of the same Ways and Means pam)! 
which I have heretofore quoted from. Questioned by the ¢ 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatu]: 


Mr. McCatu, If you can export leather into the markets of the y 
why can not you control the market of this country with no dut 


| leather, assuming that you had free hides? 


Mr. Leas. If there was a general level all over the world, excen: 
one point, we would not care whether the duty was on leather or 
Since the days of Blaine, since his book was.written, there has ly 
great change in the condition of things abroad. They not only | 


| their cheap labor, but they have sent their experts over here and | 


ial a : / | have learned the skillful manner of making shoes. They have sk 
Mr. WEISSE. In 1893 the hide of every farm animal was | 


workmen as foremen, and they have all the machinery we have, and 


| are beating to-day our manufacturers of shoes. 


As remarkable as it may seem, Mr. Chairman, the incenti 
that prompts the demand now being made upon agricultur 
upon the farmer and stock raiser, for a contribution, as it were, 
to the tanning and shoe-manufacturing industries, to enable 


| eign countries, is the manufacture of shoes and other leather 
| goods for the trade in these countries. I say remarkable as it 


may seem, because I regard it as very remarkable, for the 
reason that the demand carries with it a most radical departure 


| from the policy of protection as heretofore understood and 
| applied. What good will it do the farmer and stock raiser that 


leather and shoe manufacturers are outdoing similar ma 


| facturers in foreign countries, outselling foreign manufacturers 
| in their own countries and their own homes? It can not 

| contended that the cattle raiser will derive any direct or even 
| indirect benefit from this trade in foreign countries, carried « 

| on a free-trade price basis, and yet the purpose is to assess 


them in order that such a commercial conquest may be mac 
feasible. 

Mr. Chairman, I say godspeed to tanners and shoe mi: 
facturers in their commercial conquests in foreign countries 


Every American will be proud of their foreign as well as their 
| home achievements; but I protest that it is not legitim 


that such victories shall be attained at the expense of the far: 
ing and live-stock industry, without any compensation to the 


| industry or to the public in general to be derived directly or 


remotely. 
FOREIGN MARKETS FOR MEATS AND FARM PRODUCTS. 

Mr. Chairman, while discussing foreign trade, it beco: 
pertinent for me to state right here that I regard it as mos! 
important to the interests of agriculture that the Cong 
look well to promoting the extension of markets in for 
countries for the sale of American beef, pork, and Other far 
products. Farmers do not ask that this be done at the expens 


| of any other industry; all they ask is that they be accorded 
| even chance with manufacturing and other industries; but the 


industry of agriculture is not organized, as are the manufa 
turing industries, and the danger is that it will not rec: 
due consideration, and it therefore behooves the members! 
representing agricultural districts to look well to these in‘ 


; S | ests, most important to our prosperity. 
are the best in the world, and the consequence is that no more | P ne 


reason now exists for affording them protection than for afford- | 


MILLIONS INVESTED. 


Tanners and shoe men call attention to the millions inves! 
in their businesses and warn us that their success will be {' 
periled or ruined unless a reduction be made in the price ©! 
the raw material which they consume. While due conside! 
tion may properly be given to such a demand and warning, «1! 
we at the same time to forget that a greater number of 1! 
lions—yes, billions—are invested in farming and stock rais 
and a greater number of men employed therein? Are we ! 
to keep in mind as well the safeguarding of the labor engage 
and the capital invested in agriculture as that employed 1: 
invested in manufacturing? If either of the industries shal! |! 
given a preference over the other, agriculture should be the firs 
because, as was expressed by the great apostle of protection, t! 
late William McKinley, the prosperity of the pursuit of az: 
culture is the foundation of the success of our other industri 
and it is the fundamental industry of the United States, an 
upon its prosperity the prosperity of all fhe others must res 
This is the substance—I can not quote the exact language—©! 
the great protectionist statesman. 

INCREASED COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the various industries which 9 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee for the mainte 
nance of a duty upon their products it was urged that the cost 
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roduction had been greatly increased since the enactment 
e Dingley bill, and in this connection I deem it very impor- 
to state that the cost of farm labor has increased corre- 
lingly with the cost of labor employed in other industries. 
ercentage of its increase has been just as great as to the 
of farm labor and other farm expenses as have been the 
in all other lines. In many instances which have 
to my personal knowledge farmers have had to give up 
farms because they could not, even at the high wages, 
e enough labor. Besides the increased price of farm labor, 
values—the lands upon which cattle must be bred, 
sed, and fattened—have risen from 50 to 200 per 

e since the enactment of the Dingley bill. 
Mr. Chairman, es beneficial as it may be to our country that 
manufacturers successfully dispose of their products in for- 
countries, we can not reasonably expect that they can 
ys monopolize the manufacturing business of the world. 
\ e we may to-day be in the van of industrial progress, we 
not expect to forever maintain an ascendency for the sale 
e products of our manufacturers in foreign countries, which 
rapidly qualifying themselves just as well for successful 
nufacturing as Americans. We-must expect that foreign 
also will protect and foster their home industries. 
We must be prepared for this. We must expect that England 
| Germany and France, in the respects in which they niay be 
behind us, will strive to overtake us, and that they will succeed 
any instances. We must expect the same, more or less, of 
er European countries. We must expect great progress, too, 
the Orient by the Japanese and the Chinese. In the world’s 
de it will be the law of the survival of the fittest. This con- 
eration, Mr. Chairman, makes it important that we 
well to, that we safeguard our home market, our home indus- 
3, the interests of the home producer, and the home laborer, 
that the higher standards of wages and living upon which 
ir success and prosperity hitherto have been attained may be 

rved and perpetuated. 


ses 





“azed, 


cent or 


tries 


look 


Mr. Chairman, agriculture asks but “ equality before the law.” 


[Prolonged applause. ] 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, the dis of t 
Payne bill in a general way has extended over three weeks. I 
t that the time thus consumed could not have been devoted 
of the schedules under the five-minute rule. 
Much information to the Members of the House and 
try could have been had in this way. The tariff bills in the 
as well as the one pending, having been purposely sea 
s to the people and, I fear, largely to ¢ rl 
n enacted into law will affect 90,000,000 people, with all 
ins to their welfare and well-being, every 


se, or business undertaking. The 


ussion 


i or 
discussion 


valuable 


led 
bill 
that 
ter- 


and 


‘ongress. his 
industry, e1 


necessities, comforts, 


ries within reach of the people of this great country will be 
ted for years to come by the terms of this bill. W hy, then, 
Chairman, so much secrecy, such haste, so much partisar 


ics, such restrictions as in the rule adopted allowing only a 
schedules open for discussion and amendments? Why not 
open to the House every schedule and invite a search- 
¢ investigation, thus permitting each Representative to stand 
hat his convictions and constituency authorize and demand 
of him and at the same time assuming the responsibility for 
s actions? As it is now progressing, no one on this side of 
e. House can be held responsible except for his vote on a few 
hedules, that by the grace of the majority we are permitted 
cast on schedules designated under the rule. The tariff being 
tax and paid by the ultimate consumer, those representing 
em on this floor should have every possible opportunity to 
that they have a square deal. For this reason the Consti- 
tion limited the origin of measures raising revenue and dis 
ursing revenue to the House of Representatives. What a 
airce this procedure is! Not two dozen Members have 
owed to participate in forming the bill; every 
obstacle thrown in the way of the people’s representatives 
ther to understand or participate in the final shaping of this 
i 


nil 


i Ww 


been 


possible 


The end will be as formerly—the bill will be railroaded 

irough the House into the Senate, where a few New England 
Senators on the Finance Committee of long experience and large 
control will determine and present to the country what is known 
is the “ Payne bill.” The tariff being a tax for the support, 
or should be, of the Government, every citizen or combination of 
citizens should gladly and cheerfully contribute to that end, and 
would be far more willing to do so but for the reason that 
they know that taxes are and have been levied to build up and 
maintain classes and not for the general welfare, and that the 
Classes In turn support and keep in power those that give them 
special favors in the tariff law. Thus, for many years, * You 
Uckle me and I will tickle you” has been the rule, until to-day, 
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and for years gone by, these favored classes ha 


strong that they absolutely dominate the schedules of tarifl 
legislation in which they are direcily interested, thus etu- 
ating their financial and commercial control of this country. 
Our people have in the past attributed all our ills that ct 
the body politic first to one cause then another rhe monetary 


system absorbed the attention of the country for many years 


and upon this rock the old, stable, and historie party of Jeffer- 


son split in twain. Then came the cry that our railroad corpo- 


rations had absorbed all the potential agencies of the c try 
and must be dismantled. Then came the d tion from a 
thousand sources that the trouble w the eflort and success, 
to a certain extent, of a Hamiltonian party under cover nd 
disguised as the advance guard within the Re blican party 
We have seen the question of currency, wit ts bitterness, 
division, and strife, calm down and practically die out, while 
the classes have gone on increasing in power and control. 

We have seen political upheavals and millions of pr rty 
sacrificed in the effort to limit, when possible, and dismantle 
when not able to control and regulate railroad combinations, 


ash and rid the country 


1 all evils that afflict us 





and yet all this concentrated effort to qu 
of this “ Pandora’s box,” out of whicl 


sprung, is to-day attracting but little attention Our railroads 
are recuperating and fast gaining back their losses, and yet the 


‘ss, dissatisfied condi- 


have 
they have 


masses are left in the same helpless, restk 
tion, clamoring for a square deal. The people 
rangued first with one cause then another unti 


been | 








tically lost faith in their leaders, and are to-day at sea wonder 
ing if there is no “balm in Gilead,” and is there no physician 
there. And now comes the new bugle blast from the same old 
source—we must have a tariff commission, we will never get 
relief from Congress. These lords of tariff since 1890 have felt 
secure in the House and Senate when in control of Republicans, 
and every effort with every possible ag y has been employed 
to keep Congress in the ir control and \ l have they suce d, 
and not until recently have they r ed that there w l 
danger on this line. The people have long d nded re f. 
claiming that the Dingley bill was too high in its pr ed 
schedules; they have quieted these pli ' h the } se 
to re vise the tariff, and time atter time have t f: ed t ] ) 


promise. and last the task was undert 


the i 


plete failure drives them to the refu; of a miss Co in 
crease their fears come warnings from the independent pr of 
the country charging that the Payne bill had don thing for the 
ulti te consumer; Wi e the ed for | l one ] een 
tendered en Vhi the Re] ) in ! l ed 
nd prom 1 a revisio f the t rad \ ; Ll \ 1 the 
expectation of tl const i 1 Ui hlere ! e 1 | 
is it left the Hous I ‘ 1 reve re I \ ei 
terest of the people, but the same old tariff | r tl 
The murmurings and dissatisfaction ng the § 
enhance their doubts as ft their abilitv to conform the 1 e 
hill to the demands of the favored cl: it S 
least, the President is understood to favor 
of the people—a revision for reve ad « ra. | ! 
the handwriting on the wall plainly ind that tarif 
measure in the interest of the pe I 
word was passed along the lin \\ \ 
night?” and the response comes from every section of the 
trv. “We must look to some other source ethod 1 1 
our specific and class hed nm the é st e 
the Senate insert a « s vuthie 
and the reason among hers by t only th : 
a commission can the people get a square What a e 
Is the stream supposed to be purer t! the f tain? Is the 
servant supposed to be more mercit derate, and 
than the master? Is it possible that ( s te ! ) 
fool the people with the hope of success if a e n 
pointed by the powers that have for all the 3 legislated 
against the masses in favor of the classes and m who! 
party is absclutely dependent for its very exist e? § 
vou that the commission will be differ t from 1 pal 
there not be under any law authorizing the s al 
and a minority; will not the majority of tl ( 
cise the same high-handed lordship and ey de the 1 ty 
from practical participation in the conclus of 1] 
sion? What have the people to expect or ¢ by transfe , 
this prerogative from Congress to a commis If their 
gates in Congress do not do their duty to 1 r constitt 
every two years at the polls they can be dis rged. Wh f 
n commission is established, will the people get a chance to eall 
the commission to an account of their stewardship? 


The simultaneous cry for a tariff commissior 
ufacturers, merchants, and certain classes of consi 
seem to indicate a belief that a tariff ssion would a 
plish reforms, reductions, and equalizations where 


1 both from man 
would 
com 


Congress 


imers 


conm 


Z 
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has failed; that a limited number of economic experts inde- | I beg to submit that the Ways and Means Committee of 


pendent of political parties, unhampered either by their tradi- 
tion or selfishness, would reach a result in the interest of the 
Treasury and of the consumer. Theoretically this method of 
supplanting Congress in its supreme function of raising the 
taxes for the support of the Government would seem to promise 
well, if there was no history from which a different result 
could be predicted. 


Germany appointed a tariff commission of 20 members, who 


were engaged for five years in framing a bill in the interest 
of revenue primarily and the equalization of the burden of tax- 
ation on the consumer. This report was made to the Reichstag 
in 1902, when the new tariff bill for the German Empire was 
adopted. And to-day a crisis impends in the financial affairs 
of the Empire, and the Government is confronted with the ne- 
cessity of raising an additional annual revenue of $125,000,000 


20, 


as the result of the practical operation of a tariff system so | 


decidedly protective as to disappoint the country and its reve- 
nue-producing power. And it is interesting to note that the 
interests most largely benefited by the present protective sched- 
ules are demanding that the additional revenue shall be raised 
from new and domestic sources—from taxes on gas and elec- 
tricity, newspaper advertisements, government monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of spirits, and increase of tobacco, beer, 
and wine taxes. In other words, when the protective principle 
has fastened itself upon the Government, rather than surrender 
its benefits by equitable revision, it suggests and devises new 
sources of revenue to be contributed by the consumer. 

It may be well to ask whether a tariff commissfon would 


prove a more efficient remedy in the United States than in | 


Germany. 
Again, the present French tariff law passed in 1892, highly 
protective in its character, has worked a financial crisis in that 


Republic resulting in a popular agitation for tariff revision, | 


and here the remedy was the creation of a customs commission 
in 1906 which should investigate the subject of tariff revision. 
A commission of 17 members was accordingly created and 
has made its report so pronounced in its protectionism as to 
forereach and disappoint the protectionists themselves. The 


French treasury is confronted with a deficit of practically | 
$100,000,000, and the recommendations of her tariff commis- | 


sion not only offer no relief from increased importations, but 
threaten through retaliation destruction of the great and valu- 
able export trade of France. 

England, where free trade has been the rule since the days 
of Cobden, has appointed a tariff commission of 52 mem- 





House and the Finance Committee of the Senate should 
open doors during each session of Congress and be req 
by amendments or changes, to keep the schedules of the 
bill in touch with the conditions of the revenue, needed to 


| all disbursements or appropriations, increasing or deer 


duties as conditions may demand. The whole committee j; 
Houses should be required to be present and participat, 
share the responsibility of results. Under this plan only 
schedules would be changed each session and no fear of ; 
eral derangement of business would exist. 

These great committees, kept at work in this way, would 
be able to comprehend and digest all conditions affectin 
raising of revenue. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I shall enter upon a disc 
of the Payne tariff bill without political prejudice, and w) 
shall say will be based upon a sincere conviction that my 
tion is a correct one. The tariff question is not, and shoul: | 
be, a political question. It is purely a business propositio 
should be considered from a business standpoint. So far 
am concerned, I have no ax to grind or no special intere: 
serve. I am trying to honestly represent all the varied inter 
the producers, the wage-earners, and the consumers of the 


| try. I speak for the plain people and ask such legislation as y 


bring the greatest good to the greatest number. In the 
sideration of this bill I insist upon equal rights to a! 
special privileges to none. If we will live up to that doc! 


| we will materially advance the interests of this, the greatest 


best Nation the sun ever shown upon. 


Mr. Chairman, I am here representing, I believe, the s 
largest congressional district in point of population ji: 
United States, a district whose reputation for both am 
ture and manufacturing is known throughout the length 
breadth of this broad universe. I doubt if any district 
Union has grown so rapidly during the past ten years in 
wealth and population as the Eighth District of Indiana. 
farmers are intelligent, industrious, and prosperous; the n 
facturers, merchants, and laborers are honest, enterprising 
progressive, and none of them asks anything at our hands, 
cept absolute justice, and that I am determined they shall | 
I never was so proud of that district as I am to-day. Duri: 
the preparation and consideration of the Payne tariff bill, 1 
a single manufacturer from the great industries of my distri 
has lobbied the Ways and Means Committee or the members 


of the House for a prohibitive duty on the products they 


bers to investigate the proposals of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain for | 
protective tariff, and their deliberations have advanced to the | 


point of recommending protection as a means of meeting the 
deficiency of the country’s revenues. 

These are examples of the results to be expected from tariff 
commissions. These commissions are in existence to-day, and 
are the creation of the oldest, wisest, and strongest of the gov- 
ernments of the Old World. They prove incontestably that the 
tendency of commissions is to fasten the protective system on 
the government, and under color of disinterestedness of patient 
hearings and expert knowledge that their recommendations are 
true economic wisdom. 

I repeat that this demand in the United States for a tariff 
commission is not in the interest of the masses of the people. 
The power of the protected interest will prove as irresistible 
in America as in France, in Germany, and in England. The 
human nature of the American commission will not prove more 
resistant to selfish appeal than the European commissions. 

The interest of the masses lies in their representatives, and to 
delegate their power on this important subject of taxation is to 
fasten their burden irremovably upon them. 

‘Concentrated power in the hands of a few and as far re- 
moved from the people as possible” is the motto of the powers 
that be. I beg of the people to guard well this point, an absolute 
guaranty to a government by the people and for the people. Let 
the ructions and division of powers of government stand as our 
fathers gave them to us: Legislative, judicial, and executive, 
each confined to its sphere and each held responsible to the 
sovereigns—the people—for the administration of government 
through their only source of restraint—the ballot. 

There is no legislation of so much importance to the people 
as the tariff bill. Let me write in the tariff schedules and I will 
contrel the finances of the country. Give me control of the 
tariff bill and the finances, and what is left that I will not 
control? 


duce. All they ask, and all I ask for them, is a square d 
and they will show you such progress as will win the ad: 
tion of the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, we are compelled to raise revenue, and il 
be raised by tariff taxation. The expenses of the Govern 
have grown so large that the revenues derived under the Di: 
bill are no longer adequate to meet the demands made 
them. There is now a deficit in the Government Treasu: 
$80,000,000, and President Taft informs us that it will « 
$100,000,000 before the close of the fiscal year. This eno: 
increase of expenditures is partially due to the creation o! 
offices and the unwarranted raise of salaries, During t! 
tieth Congress there were over 8,000 new offices created, a1 
raise of salaries, together with the salaries of the new 0! 
amounted to $20,862,846.38. In this connection I want to ; 
that I voted against the creation of all these new offices 
also voted against each and every raise of salary, and th 
crease of $20,862,846 in our expenditures can not be cl 
to me. 

It is not only necessary to revise the tariff for the relief 
Government Treasury, but it is also necessary for the re! 
the American people. Under the prohibitive duties ot 
Dingley bill great trusts and combinations have sprung u) 
at this time it is just as important to protect the people 
the imposition and extortion by trusts and monopolies i) 
own country as it is to protect honest and legitimate indus 
from disastrous foreign competition. 

There are many provisions in the Payne bill with whi 
heartily agree, while there are many others with whi 


| do not agree. Some of the duties fixed on the luxuries 
| entirely too low, while others on the necessities of life 


entirely too high. I am certain the people will not indorse 
bill as a whole, by reason of the fact that the average dut 


| the Payne bill is higher than the average duty of the Din: 


As I object to a tariff commission, it will be expected of me | 


to suggest a better method to meet the complaint of what is | 


denominated the “ business class” to having tariff changes that 
derange and upset business plans and business calculations. 


| 


bili. 

The people of the country have been demanding with ¢ 
earnestness revision of the tariff, and in making that dem 
they were insisting upon a revision downward, and not upw: 
I believe practically everybody understood when this spe 
session was called for a revision of the tariff that the schedule> 
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vere to be lowered and not raised. Inasmuch as a revision 
iownward is expected, I can not support the Payne bill in its 
sent form. If the bill is taken up under the five-minute 
le, and is thrown open for amendment, I shall support such 
items in the bill as I believe to be in keeping with the demands 
the people, and shall make a vigorous effort to amend those 
schedules which I am sure are entirely too high and have 
been placed in the bill at the request of the special interests to 
the detriment of the consuming public. 
Before I take up the discussion of certain items of the bill I 
ant to state to the membership of the House, and especially 
to the constituency I represent, my position with reference to 
tariff question: First, I never have been and am not now 
favor cf “ free trade;” such a policy is neither practical nor 
ssible under our form of government. Second, I never have 
en and am not now in favor of what is known as a “high pro 
tective tariff; ’’ such a policy breeds gigantic trusts and monopo 
s and makes it possible for them to take an undue advantag 
the American consumer. ‘Third, I believe in a tariff for 
venue, so levied as to give protection to the American manu- 
facturer where it is needed and enable him to pay good wages 
American workmen. Fourth, I believe there should be no 
duty levied on any article manufactured in the United States 
a less cost, after paying liberal wages to labor, than the 
same article can be manufactured in any other country in the 
orld. Fifth, I believe when an article can be successfully 
inufactured in the United States, but not at as low a cost as 
the same article is manufactured in foreign countries, there 
should be a duty levied sufficiently high to cover the difference 
the cost of manufacture between this and other countries, 
plus cost of transportation charges; a duty in excess of this 
unt is unnecessary and unjustifiable. Sixth, I am in favor 
of lowering the tax on the necessities of life consumed by 





sses and increasing it on the luxuries consumed by the rich 
Now, Mr. Chairman, with this brief statement of my position 
1 the tariff question, I want to take up the discussion of a 
few items in the proposed bill. 
DUTY ON SUGAR, 

With reference to sugar, I want to say that I am unalterabl 
opposed to the duties fixed by the Payne bill. It is one of 

essities of life which is consumed by every man, woman, : 
child in the country. The wealthy individual uses but littl 
more than the poor man; hence the burden of the tariff tax: 
tion on sugar rests just as heavy on the poor as it does on tl 
rich. 

I contend that it is one of the necessities of life. and should 
be furnished the people at the lowest possible cost. The 
on sugar has traditionally been the principal revenue-| 
feature of tariff bills. This, however, has not been true be 
there was nothing else to levy a duty on for the production « 
revenue, but it has been true because one of the most powerft 
lobbies—backed by one of the greatest trusts the country has 
ever known—has been constantly on guard to see that the 
special privilege or license they enjoy to rob and plunder the 
people is not repealed or curtailed. 

Let us see for a moment what the maintenance of the tariff 
on sugar costs the people of the United States. For the yea 
ending June 30, 1906, the imports of sugar into this country aggre 
gated 3,726,201 pounds. On this amount of sugar imported the 
duty collected was $52,232,041. The trust paid for that sugar 
in foreign markets where it was purchased the sum of $85,022, 
631. This added to the duty paid made it cost the trust, laid 
down in this country. $137,254,672. 

Now, let us see what the trust charged the American people 
for this same sugar. According to the Bureau of Statistics th 
average price of sugar in New York wholesale market w $4.96 
per hundred pounds. A simple operation in multiplication d 
velops the fact that the wholesale price of the entire amount of 
sugar imported was $181,125,5238. Thus it will be seen that the 
\merican people paid the enormous profit to the trust of $43, 
870,851, and also paid the tariff, amounting to $52,232,041. 
Therefore it cost the consumer $181,125,523 to buy the sugar 
which originally cost the trust $85,022,632. 

If this is not robbery pure and simple I want to know what 
you call it. Why should the American people be annually 
robbed of this vast sum of money. Millions taken out of the 
pockets of the common people in order that a heartless trust 
may pay enormous dividends. It is no longer contended that 
the tariff is not a tax, but every sensible person knows and 


admits that it adds to the cost of the product. It is an easy | 


matter to show what sugar costs in this and other countries, 
and to prove that the consumer pays the tax. 

In 1908 the average price of sugar in the London wholesale 
market was $2.70 per hundred pounds, while in New York it was 
$4.96 per hundred pounds. Thus it will be observed that the 





price in New York was nearly double what it was in Lon 


Now, let us see what makes up that difference. If the sugar 
imported into the United States had 1 st any more than a 
like amount of sugar imported into Lond the total imports 
for the year would have been worth, wu tle price. $100,611. 
158. Instead of this amount, at the a e for the yea 
it was $181,125,523. That leaves a diff ce of $80,514,365, 
which must necessarily have come out of the consumer Let us 
see what the consumer gets in ret enormous 
contribution. 

In the first place, he contributed to e of the coun 
try $52,232,041. The bal ce of the ed evidet tly 
went to the sugar trust. This er tr n for years su] 
ported by the tariff. No one contends that it is a h in 
dustry. Its manufacture of sugar in the I t . ‘ s 
to but little. It is slightly interested in t é sugar | 
opment of the West, but it is known to that it 
tains this interest not with the \ w of lnree ad elopme } 
for the sole purpose of prot on by s ression It j 
intended that the sugar beet s | gro arge enough qi 
tities to develop into a large enous industry to met 
trust’s refining monopoly. S« e trust goes into the bee 
I ess and keeps the development of that lustry 
certain limits in order that it may 1 e sure that compe 
shall not be too serious. Then It Insts UDO! protec 
the beet-sugar industry, which is conceded by all to be co i 
by them expressly for the purpose of suppression, da. 
this time, it seems they have had no trouble in ¢ 

Our protection of sugar in this country ; added $80,000,000 
TX { il « Ss Ni ( ! Ss 
Britain the great lustry of 1 n f ¢ 

11 vy othe I 1 \ 1 SI ri sed s bas i 

Engl ! he che P ‘ » has ‘ 
rar trus S ( 1 It « trust to 
‘ g fla ] a | } 
tending to pre I Ss i for the ti to 
¢ divie ei ithe CO ‘ was 
t tt ré ly) x | < t 1 
( to the I [ . 
f Sine ! ne! have 
é c] f } j ‘ 
g Hel ( ( nat 
f gue e \ ‘ a 
1 ir v | 
( air ( 
t l i 
to save the ] S e red 
or the elimination of the duty on sugar, o1 t { t 
_ l ri ile _* OVW Se | ved by he = . ’ V a 
th h which the people’s pockets e rifled 1 
t of the stockholders of the mos wert t 
try has ever known? 

We find on examination of the Payne bill that the 
tru is tenderly cared for, as pract of the ] 
duty is retained in the bill. The Di 
of 1.95 and this bill a duty of 1.90, \ 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent per | nd g s 
slight reduction amounts to pi { d 
the people the relief to which they are « ed “ 
curb the sugar trust in its delight pr ege and pra 
imposing an extortion on the ] 

Mr. Chairman, I can not conscik ously support fl 
sion of the bill, and under no consideratic ! e 
tinue the present high duty on izar for tl b fit 
sugar trust and to the detriment of the consu pul Wl 
not increase the duty on cha ne and imported dd 
greatly reduce the duty on sugar? Cl pagne i sul 
the rich, and an increase of duty w i en the 
used, as the millionaire does not care \ r it costs 
quart or more. If he wants it, he will buy regard 
Strange as it may seem, this bill tax tl 
consumed by the men who toil in the factor and 
much higher than the luxuries consumed by 
not fair, and I protest against it. 

COFFEE SHOULD BB ON THI 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I want to take up the item of coffer In 
taking up the discussion of this quest I want to say t 
with that I am just as strenuously opp d toa duty { 
necessity of life as I am to a duty on sugar. And the i 
also true of tea, which I shall reach later. The fact is, I ar 
not in favor of taxing the breakfast table by increasing t S 
of foods and drinks required by the consuming public. I beli 
there is a more equitable way of raising the revenue ni ry 


to meet the running expenses of our Government 
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In the first place, the duty on coffee is of no value to any 
American industry. The United States produces no coffee 
whatever. It can not be argued that it will stimulate Ameri- 
can industry or furnish employment for American labor. The 
only effect it can have and does have is to raise the revenue by 
increasing the cost of one of the necessities of life and by so 
doing work a hardship on the common people. I find upon 
investigation that the facts in relation to the coffee business are 
as follows: j 

In 190S there was imported into this country 7,100,000 bags, 
nearly 83 per cent of which came from Brazil. Two-thirds of 
this was shipped from the port of Santos and the other one- 
third from the port of Rio. A very small quantity came from 
the Brazilian ports of Victoria and Bahia. 

The state governments of Brazil impose an ad valorem export 
tax of 9 per cent upon all coffee. This is equal to abort seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound. Upon all coffee shipped from the 
port of Santos there is also imposed an export tax, known as 
“‘surtax,” of 5 frances ($1 American) per bag of 132 pounds. 
This is equal to about nine-tenths of a cent per pound. Upon 
all coffee shipped from the port of Rio there is imposed an 
export tax, known as “surtax,” of 3 frances (60 cents Ameri- 


»*) 


can) per bag of 182 pounds. This is equal to about six-tenths 


of a cent per pound. In addition to all of the above taxes, the | 
Saio Paula government imposes 20 per cent ad valorem as an | 


export tax upon every bag of coffee in excess of 9,000,000 bags 
shipped this year up to July 1. As the full quota has already 
gone out, any further shipments will be under this additional 
tax. Next year the same rule applies after 9,500,000 bags have 
been shipped. 

Under the above laws the 5,900,000 bags of coffee coming into 
the United States from the port of Santos in 1908 paid export 
taxes of seven-tenths cent plus nine-tenths cent; in all, 1.6 cents 
per pound, equal to $2.01 per bag. Total amount of export 
taxes paid, $7,839,000 (Santos). 

The 2,000,000 bags of coffee coming to the United States in 
1908 from the port of Rio paid, under the above requirements, 


export taxes of seven-tenths cent plus six-tenths cent; in all, 1.3 | 


cents per pound, equal to $1.71 per bag. Total amount of ex- | this bill it is taxed 8 and 9 cents per pound. It is estimated th 


port taxes, $3,420,000 (Rio). 
This is taking no account of any possible addition under the 
20 per cent export tax upon excess coffee shipped from Santos, 


The export taxes which we know were paid upon the 5,900,000 
bags of coffee shipped from Brazil into the United States in 
1908S amounted to the sum of $11,259,000. 

Under paragraph 533 in the proposed tariff act coffee brought 
into the United States from Brazil will pay an import duty or 


tax equal to the export tax; so if we bring in the same quantity | 


of coffee this year as last, the consumers in this country must 
pay at least $11,259,000 more for it than they paid last year. 

Is this free coffee? Figuring the average cost of green cof- 
fee at 7 cents per pound, this means a duty of 21 per cent. 
It is argued that this “ countervailing” duty—that is, a duty 
imposed against Brazilian coffee as a penalty, because it im- 
poses an export duty—will force the General Government of 
Brazil to remove the same, so that in the end the United States 
will receive its coffee free of both export and import duties and 
thus be benefited. As a theory this is most attractive, but when 
the facts are known the theory fails. 

In December, 1908, ‘Sao Paulo issued $75,000,000 ten-year 
bonds, the returns from which were used to purchase certain 
coffee by the Government in an effort to sustain its home coffee 
markets. The quantity of coffee thus purchased—more than 


7,000,000 bags, known as “ valorization ” coffee—was pledged as | 


security for these bonds, and the Government has also pledged 
the income from the 5-franc surtax upon all coffee shipped out 


issue of bonds and to create a sinking fund, which arrange- 
ment was guaranteed by the Federal Government of Brazil. 

No matter how great a “countervailing” or “retaliatory” 
duty the United States may see fit to impose, it can not force 
the removal of the Brazilian export duties, since the above 
duties are pledged to sustain the national credit of that country 
and must continue until by the sale of the 7,000,000 bags of 
“valorization” coffee the ten-year bends are paid. As the 
attempt of the Brazilian Government to sustain the market 
price of its coffee must depend upon holding the 7,000,000 bags 
until it can be sold without depressing the coffee industry—that 
is, only on a high market—another serious danger threatens the 
United States if the present tariff act becomes a law. 

About 2,000,000 bags of this “ valorization” coffee are now 
stored in this country and the balance in Europe. The duty 
suggested in the Payne bill has already caused the price of 
coffee in this country to advance fully 2 cents per pound. If 
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the suggested duty becomes a law, it will enable Brazil to »; 
once sell its holding here—2,000,000 bags—without any benefit ; 
the United States Treasury, and to the injury of the America), 
consumer to the amount of the added duty, at least $4,000,000. 
It would also result in permitting all the “ valorization ” 
coffee—5,000,000 bags—now stored in Europe to come in here 
free, as there is no export duty out of Europe, and in that eas, 
the 5,000,000 bags would be sold at the higher price, again wit} 
out any benefit to the United States Treasury, but to the injury 
of the American consumer to the full amount of the added duty 
at least $10,000,000. Although the terms of Brazil’s bond iss 
provide that a certain quantity of “ valorization” coffee be sold 


| each year, this does not prevent the sale of all of it if a satis. 


fnetory price can be obtained. 

In addition to all “ valorization ’ coffee there is also held by 
private interests in this country more than 2,000,000 bags of 
coffee. This would also gain the benefit of the advance cost 
the duty, and the supply from all of these different sources 
would be more coffee than the United States can use in a year. 

It is therefore an inevitable conclusion that if the present 
paragraph 533 in the Payne bill becomes a law the following 
results will follow: 

Virst, the United States consumer will pay more than 2 cents 
a pound for every pound of coffee consumed as a direct tax; 
second, the United States consumer will pay a sum exceeding 
$18,000,000, not to the United States Treasury, but to the tress 
ury of Brazil and to the speculative interests which control the 
stocks of coffee now in this country and Europe; third, the in 
justice of such a duty will arouse the antagonism of the Nation. 

I therefore believe, Mr. Chairman, that Congress will make a 
serious mistake if paragraph 533 is not stricken out of the Payne 
bill. Coffee should be placed on the free list, and the “ counter- 


| vailing ” duty, or what is generally known as the “ coffee joker,” 
| should go out of the bill. 5 


SHOULD BE NO DUTY ON TEA. 


Now, I want to take up for a moment the subject of tea. 
Under the Dingley bill tea comes in free of duty, while under 


tT 

this proposed duty on tea will yield an annual revenue of 
1 

l 


| $8,000,000. Now, who pays this vast sum of money? I conte 


that $0 per cent of it is paid by the poorer people who use tlic 
since as yet we have no data concerning the extra shipments. | 


cheaper grades of tea. It has never been contended that tea is 
a luxury, but has always been classed with the necessities. 
There are a vast number of tea drinkers as well as coffee 


| drinkers, and when you increase the cost of tea 9 cents per 
| pound you increase the cost of living of over 5,000,000 families 


of our population. 
There is no justification for this tax except that it will pr 
duce revenue. It is not claimed that it is a duty for protectio! 


| and a duty for revenue should never be levied upon the necess 


ties of the poor, but if at all upon the luxuries of the rich. Lt 
can not be claimed that it will encourage an infant industry 
furnish employment to American labor, as this country is not 
tea-producing country. 

I contend that there are other ways of raising revenue more 
justifiable than by placing a duty on tea. Like sugar and 
coffee, it should be placed on the free list in the interest of tl 
American home and the American workingman. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall oppose any duty on either 
tea or coffee or any other necessity of life not produced in this 
country, and on the necessities we do produce I do not favor a 
tax higher than the difference in the cost of production between 
this and other countries plus the cost of transportation. 

I am in favor of raising the tax on the luxuries and lowert 


| it on the necessities. It seems to me it would have been bette! 


! , t | to inerese the duty on diamonds rather than lay a duty 
of the port of Santos to pay the interest upon this $75,000,000 | 


coffee, tea, and sugar. Under this bill uncut diamonds come 


| in free, while cut diamonds pay only 10 per cent. Think of i! 
| under the provisions of this bill the necessities of life pay a duty 


of from 25 per cent to 100 per cent, while such luxuries 3s 
diamonds pay but 10 per cent. Is it any wonder the rank and 
file of our population are dissatisfied? They have a right to be. 
They gre not getting a square deal, and they know it. I s: 
increase the tax on diamonds and all luxuries of that class 10” 
per cent and keep it off the poor man’s breakfast table. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a few moments tlie 
exceedingly high rate of duty levied on hosiery and gloves. My 
attention has been called to the excessive duties on these necess! 
ties of life by a large number of the retail merchants, not only 
of my district, but from all over the country, who are vigorously 
protesting against the provisions of the Payne bill on these 
items, 
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I have stated that hosiery and gloves are necessities, and I 
, sure since the death of the Hon. Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
ne will take issue with me on that assertion. There is no 
question but what the rates fixed by the Dingley bill have been 
‘ently high to afford ample protection to the manufactur- 
and a very liberal scale of wages to their employees. In 
t, it is so high that it has created a monopoly in this branch 
f manufacturing, and has enabled a few men to pile up colossal 
fortunes off the sweat and toil of the plundered masses. 
fhe special privilege they have enjoyed under the Dingley 
bill has only tended to increase their avariciousness, and now 
ey are asking through this bill for a still further increase of 
ties that they may not only continue but may increase their 
ploitation of the people. 
An attempt has been made by the manufacturers of hosiery 
convey the impression that the business is not prosperous, 
that its condition is not satisfactory, and that a higher rate of 
duty than that fixed by the Dingley bill is needed to put the 
iness in a prosperous condition. 
ariance with the fact, as practically all of the hosiery mills 
working full time, and with a full complement of help. 
ry industry has been affected by the recent depression, but 
ascribe dullness in the hosiery trade to insufficient protec 
n, is an evidence either of an attempt to deceive, by taking 
vantage of a temporary calamity, to prove a general condi- 
n, or it is a manifestation of inexcusable weakness that de- 
es the contempt and opposition of every fair-minded citizen 
in the land. 
rhe Dingley bill gives the American manufacturers an ad- 
vantage of about 65 per cent over the foreigner, and yet they 
for an increase of 20 per cent more, without assigning any 
usible reason for the additional increase. Under the pres- 
t law the production of hosiery in the United States increased 
tween 1900 and 1905, 60 per cent, as shown by the government 


A 


I ( 


( 


b 


This statement is positively | 





census. It is also shown that the manufacture of men’s half | 
hose increased 58 per cent in five years, and that ladies’ and 


cl 


ildren’s hosiery increased 61 per cent from 1900 to 1905. 


These facts do not indicate that the hosiery business is in a 
deplorable condition and deserves a higher duty. No one would 
tend that an industry would thrive and increase at such a 
rate without being profitable to those engaged in it. It will be 


crease whatever in the amount of hosiery imported, while the 


output of the American manufacturers has increased over 60 
per cent. It is shown by the census reports that the amount of 


reign hosiery used in the United States has decreased during 
the past five years. The fact is the American manufacturers of 
domestic hosiery are getting entire control of the business, and 
the rapidity of their growth is within itself indisputable evi- 
dence that the tariff fixed by the Dingley bill is more than 
ample, and that any increase would be government favoritism 


tT 


at the expense of the people. 


ed that during the last ten years there has been scarcely no | 


| consumer 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I think these facts show conclusively | 


that the rates fixed on hosiery in this bill are entirely too high, 

nd I trust the membership of this House will join me in an 
effort to reduce the duty on hosiery to such a point as will do 
full justice to both the manufacturer and the consumer. 

Atfd the same thing is true of gloves. The rates fixed in this 
bill are as unreasonable, unjustifiable, and outrageous as the 
duties fixed on hosiery. Foreign gloves would be entirely ex- 
cluded and the American manufacturer would have a complete 
monopoly. 

The census reports show that domestic manufacturers now 
have 75 per cent of the American market, and the 25 per cent 
they do not have consists largely in a class or grade of gloves 
our manufacturers can not make. 

Yet, notwithstanding this fact, the Payne bill provides an in- 
crease of duty as foHows: On Schmaschen gloves, from 128 per 
cent to 390 per cent; on lamb gloves, from 60 per cent to 200 
per cent; on kid gloves, from 33 per cent to 184 per cent. If 
these duties are enacted into law, a great additional burden 
will fall upon the American people, and a few manufacturers 
will enrich themselves from the public purse. 

{ contend, Mr. Chairman, that it is nothing short of an out- 
rage to tax every man.and woman in the country who wear 
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gloves and hosiery for the benefit of a few highly protected | 


manufacturers. 


Such duties will yield no revenue to the Gov- | 


ernment, will not increase the wages of a single laborer, but | 


will add millions to the coffers of the already rich. I am op- 
posed to such an outrage upon the people and shall never vote 
for it. 


WOOLEN SCHEDULES THE MOST WICKED OF ALL. 


Mr. Chairman, it is freely admitted that the woolen sched- 
ules of the Dingley bill were the most vicious of all the sched- 
ules of that bill, but lo and behold! the woolen schedules of 
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the Payne bill are infinitely worse and more oppressive than 


the same schedules of the present law. It has been contended 
that these high duties were levied in the Dingley bill for the 
benefit of American labor, and this contention is always made 
to cover up and conceal the real purpose of those who seek 
special privileges at the hands of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show that labor do not 
receive the benefit of this high duty, but that the result has 
been the creation of one of the most powerful trusts known in 
this country to-day, a trust that is taking out of the pockets 
of the people on one item of clothing lear profit of 
$S2 for every dollar that goes into the Government Treasury in 
the way of revenue. There was produced in the United States 

1905 $767,210,990 worth of manufactured woolen goods We 
exported in that year, as shown by the manufacturers’ r rt. 
$1,786,240, leaving for home consumption $765,424,759. Now 
the average protection under the Dingley bill was 90 pet 
ind on this basis of protection the value of these goods i 
eign markets would have been only $404,651,368 This show 
that the protection on woolen goods produced by us in « 
year amounted to the enormous sum of $362,560,622 

Now, for the sake of the argument, let us say that the Anx 
can laborer gets twice the wages the foreign laborer gets i 
this estimate, I am sure, is entirely too high, but it 
line with the contention of the manufacturer, who bas 
demand for high duties on the ground that the labor i 
the American mills is so much greater than in foreign ! 
tries. Statistics show that American labor was id > 


for the manufacture of the $767,210,990 worth of woolen goods 
the sum of $135,069,063. Now, ling ! 
the wages paid by foreign manufacturers, th 
the same amount of goods would have been 

this from the $362,569,622 of protection afforded 
Dingley bill and you find we lh: 
above what it costs to manufacture these 
of $295.023,091. 
sumer bought his woolen goods 
save $295,000,000 annually. 

Do not understand me as expressing the desire that the Am 
can consumer buy his supply of woolen g , i 
facturers. There is no Member of this 
interested in the succe and growth of At 
than myself. I want the n mills of 
duce all the woolen goods consumed by our people 
the tariff so adjusted that they may enjoy a li 
able profit upon their investment d also enable 
good wages to their employees. Mr. 
alterably opposed to a rate of duty so 
foreign competition and confer upon a 
lege of extracting from the pockets of the already overb 
the enormous sum of $290,000,000 annua 
woolen schedules fixed in this bill are an outrage upon the 
farmers, laborers, merchants, mechanics, and, in fact 
population. Every patriotic American citizen is ready and 
ing to contribute his part and share tow: 
expenses of this Government, economical]; 
justice to the 300,000 patriotic citizens I 
represent, aS well as those re] nted by 
the House, I ask in justice to that the 
be lowered, to the end that full ju be done 
facturer and the consumer. 

LI DUTY LD BE R 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
duty on lumber, and in connection with th 
to say that it is extremely gratifying to me 
general protest coming from all parts of the countr 
the retention of that duty. At the first s¢ n of 
Congress I introduced a bill to repeal the duty on lumb 
during that I made eh : i 
but the bill died in the hands of the Ways and 
tee. I believe, however, the effort I made at t] 
uted in at least a slight degree to the a 
now coming from the great bulk of our 
the great central valley, the farmers 
farming, and the consuming millions of 
the duty on lumber. 

These demands are not only coming from the consumers 
they are also coming from the retailers of lu * whe 
have been lowered and whose sales have been decreased by 
almost prohibitive price of material. Prices have gone so high 
that the retailer is embarrassed in asking a decent profit, has 
been selling his lumber to the consumer on a very narrow mar- 
gin, and has suffered along with the consumer, while the pro- 
ducer has made enormous profits under the prohibitive duties 
of the Dingley bill. 
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I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that the greatest suprise to 
me in the Payne bill was the proposed duty on lumber, and 
this, too, in the face of an almost universal demand for its 
repeal coming from all sections of the country. Only a short 
time ago the legislature of the State of Ohio passed a resolution 
calling on the Members of Congress from that State to vote in 
favor of the repeal of the duty on lumber, and the same is 
true of other States. 

I have now in my possession newspaper clippings from nearly 


every leading newspaper in the country advocating the repeal | 


of this duty. Who is it, I ask, wants the duty on lumber re- 
tained? Nobody except those who own a large acreage of timber 
lands, either in the South or West. There may be occasionally 
a few owners of small tracts of timber, but they are at the 


they can not compete, and will not be materially affected, no 
matter whether the tariff is repealed or retained. In this 
connection I will state, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that one of the most powerful lobbies ever witnessed in the 
city of Washington has been maintained during the past winter 


tured with tears in their eyes the great disaster that will befall 
them if the duty is repealed. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, our forests are dwindling, and 
unless we discard entirely all available statistics, we must 
confess that the future supply of timber is very much limited. 
In the meantime the price of lumber soars ever higher and 
higher and the value of timber holdings advances with leaps 


can craw, both to the relief of our forests and to the benefit 


est forests the sun ever shone upon, blessed with the greatest 


peting with all the lumber markets of the world, even shipping 
into Canada itself $125,000,000 worth of lumber a year, now 


have the nerve to ask Congress to retain an obsolete duty, in | 


order that they may build up stupendous fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the retailer and consumer. 

During the debate on this bill it has been conceded that 
lumber will be cheaper if the tariff is taken off. Then, in the 
name of justice, let it be done. Let us make it possible, if we 
can, for every man in this country to own a home, no matter 
how humble it may be. We have reached a time when a tariff 
on lumber is a menace to the plain people, and we should not 
sacrifice their interests for the benefit of the owners of millions 
of acres of timber lands, who have already grown rich at the 
expense of the masses, 

TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many other schedules in this 

bill I would like to discuss, but I will not have the time to do 


so. sefore closing, I want to call your attention to section 29 | 


of the Payne bill, known as the “ drawback,” and show the 
effect it has had upon the tin-plate industry of the United 
States. This section provides that— 

On the exportation of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, either in whole or in part of imported materials, there 


sh il 
the imported materials used, less the deduction of 1 per cent: Pro- 
vided, That the exportation shall be made within three years after 
the importation of the foreign material used. 
far-reaching as section 29 of this bill. It was put in the 
gley bill for the express benefit of the Standard Oil Com- 


» same purpose. <A careful examination of both the Dingley 

and the Payne bill will show that the Standard Oil Com- 

pany has secured everything it asked for, and everything in 
which it is interested has been well taken care of. 

Now, I want to show the effect the “ drawback system” has 
had on our tin-plate industry. During the past ten years there 
has been imported into the United States 1,374,994,406 pounds 
of tin plate, and on this tin plate there was paid to the Govern- 
ment a duty amounting to $20,593,179.79. This, however, did 
not remain in the Government Treasury, as $18,834,900.58 was 
drawn out under the “drawback ” provision of the Dingley bill; 
and practically all of this vast sum of money went to the 
Standard Oil Company. 

This company had the provision put in the Dingley bill so 
that it could buy its tin plate in Wales, ship it into the United 
States, and when manufactured into containers for the ship- 
ment of its product to foreign countries, could then draw out 
of the Government Treasury 99 per cent of all the duty paid. 
During the last half of 1908 practically all of the tin-plate 


| tries of the United States.” 
home market that any industry ever had, successfully com- 


allowed 2 drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on | tive I am proud to be, I make this appeal in behalf of my 
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their product, and thousands of men were thrown out of 
ployment, while at the same time the Standard Oil Com) 
was buying enough tin plate in Wales to have kept many | 
tories running, and to have furnished employment for » 
thousand men. If the “‘drawback” received by the Stand 
Oil Company would cheapen their product to the American 
sumer it would not be so objectionable, but you must remem! 
it is only allowed on the tin used in the foreign trade and gi, 
no relief whatever to the American consumer. In other wo 
it enables the Standard Oil Company to sell its products to 
foreigner cheaper than it does to the American. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the tin-plate industry in this country | 


grown until the annual output of our mills exceeds home 


| sumption, and it is now necessary for the American manu 
mercy of the few who own millions of acres and with whom | 


turers to have the export business in tin plate in order that 
mills may be operated twelve months in the year and sti 
employment furnished the workers. Let us see what the se 
ing of the export business in tin plate will mean to the labo 


and manufacturers in the United States. The average am 


| of tin imported is something over 1,000,000 boxes per year, 
in the interest of a tariff on lumber. Members have been | 


wined and dined, and the beneficiaries of the system have pic- | 


to make this tin in the United States would require about 
mills running full time for twelve months. Not only wou 
furnish employment for thousands of tin-plate workers, | 


| would also furnish labor for a vast number of men employe: 


the mines and furnaces where pig iron is produced. I ii 
Mr. Chairman, that this provision is a discrimination for 
benefit of the Standard Oil Company, is an outrage upon jus 


}and in the interest of the American manufacturer and 


| American laborer I ask that it be repealed. 
and bounds. Canada has vast forest resources, on which we | 


Mr. Chairman, I will not have the time to discuss other 


| of the bill, some of which are too high, while others are too 
of our consumers. But the great lumber producers, after all | 


their years of prosperity, having made millions out of the rich- | 


I only wish this bill was as good as its title. It is entitk 
bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the i 
In the first place, most of the d 
fixed by the bill are so high that they are prohibitive, and \ 
produce no revenue. The fact that the bill provides for 
issue of $250,000,000 in bonds or certificates bearing 3 pe 
interest is a confession on the part of the author of the bill 1 
it will not yield sufficient revenue to meet the running exp: 


| of the Government. 


Moreover, it does not equalize duties. On some items 
over 300 per cent, while on others it is practically nothing. | 


| instance, the duty on files has been reduced to a point whe! 


does not represent the difference in cost of manufacture betw 
this and other countries, and that industry, employing thous 

of men, is threatened with disaster. I hope, Mr. Chairman, t 
the bill may be considered under a rule that will permit 


| amendment, so that such inequalities may be corrected. In « 


clusion I want to say that I am now ready and willing to 
hands with both sides of the House in giving to the peo) 


| the country a bill which will reflect the honesty, sincerity, : 


ity, and patriotism we claim to possess. Now is the time w! 
we should lay aside our partisanship, as well as our selfish 


| and stand together in the interest of the people, whose ser 


we are. 
I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the rights of the people be 


| tected and that the day of special privilege be brought to : 


end. Coming as I do from the plain people, whose repres 


stituency and for justice and fair dealing to tke individ 


| citizen. [Loud applause.] 
There is a similar provision in the present law, not, however, | 


Mr. LEGARDA. Mr. Chairman, ever since the Phil! 
Islands, through the ratification of the treaty of Paris, in 


| came under the sovereignty of the United States, free trad 
ind is continued and made more liberal in this bill for | 


tween the Philippines and America has been considered as 
logical sequel to that international event. The establis!y 


| of free trade between the United States and the Hawa 
| Islands, and later on with the island of Porto Rico, lef! 


room for doubt in the mind of anyone that the Philipp 


| Islands under the same conditions would receive the s: 


treatment. 

Confident in this belief, and in anticipation of free-trade 
lations with the United States, the Philippine Commissi 
which between September 1, 1900, and October 16, 1907, ex: 
cised all legislative and executive functions in the island 
enacted on July 2, 1904, an internal-revenue law against t 
almost universal opposition of all classes of the people the! 
Unsuccessful attempts have been made at various times 
secure congressional legislation providing free trade betwee! 
the United States and the Philippines. The last fruitless 
tempt made to secure such legislation was in 1906 when t! 
proposed law actually passed this House by an almost unan 
mous vote, but failed of action in the Senate. 

The recommendations made by the governor-general and mem 


mills in the United States were closed because of no demand for | bers of the Philippine Commission, that tariff relief be afforded, 
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been many and urgent. On the occasion of his inaugura 
as first civil governor, on July 4, 1901, President Taft said 
ie Filipino people: 


people may reasonably entertain the hope that Congress will 
them a tariff here suited to the best development of business in 
islands, and may infer from the liberal treatment accorded in its 
ition to Porto Rican products imported into the United States 


Philippine products will have equally favorable consideration. 


In his report for 1902 to the Philippine Commission, Commis 
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| 
| 
| 


er Ide, in his administrative capacity as secretary of finance | 


1 justice, Says: 


rhe rates now imposed by law upon imports into the United States 
the Philippine Islands are still practically prohibitive and afford 
encouragement to the industries of these islands. 

(nd, again, in his report for 1903 Commissioner Ide says: 

| only real effective manner in which the Congress of the United 

States can aid the insular revenues and aid the Filipino people by tariff 

ition is by an entire removal of or a great reduction in the duties 

sed in the Unfted States upon products of the Philippine Islands 

ted therein, and a repeal of that portion of the act of Congress 

provides for a refund from the Philippine revenues of amounts 

ted in the islands export duties on products shipped to the 

United States and there entered free of duty. ‘The market thus opened 


as 


to the people of these islands would give a greatly needed stimulus to 
ndustry here, and thereby largely increase the producing capacity of 


people and their ability to live in a better manner, to pay a suffi 





nt amount of taxes to carry on the government properly, and to 
the products of the manufacturers of the United States in greater 

ire The two industries that need this help and consideration 
more than any others are the sugar and tobacco interests = es 
subject is not discussed at length in this report, because it i 
stood that it will be presented more fully in the report of the 


governor to the commission, but the discussion is entirely pertinen? 
1 vital to the question of insular revenues. 

From the report of the Philippine Commission to the Secre 
tary of War for 1904, at which time Civil Governor Luke F. 
Wright was president of the commission, the following excerpts 
are taken: 


Che taxation imposed by the Dingley tariff upon sugar and bac 
rted into the United States is very heavy, and is prohibitive so 
as concerns the Philippine Islands. The civil governor, in his last 
ial report to the commission, pointed out the languishing state 
these industries, and explained that owing to the loss of thei 

work animals by rinderpest, and the damage done to their crops by 

sts, the people were much discouraged and were barely able to 
cultivate their estates. He also pointed out that their foreign market 
was exceedingly restricted, and that prices were low. * * * Aside 
from being a measure of simple justice, nothing which Congress could 
do would have so tremendous a moral effect upon the people of the 

inds as to permit their sugar and tobacco to enter the United State 


without the imposition of any duty, or with the imposition at most of a 


] duty only. It is difficult for them to appreciate the soundness of 
the reasons which give this benefaction to Hawaii and to Porto Rico 
nd refuse it to them. 
a ” & e * 
We desire to call attention to the injustice effected upon the revenue 
of the islands by section 2 of the act of Congress approved March 8, 
1902, which provides that the Philippine government shall refund all 
rt duties imposed upon articles exported from the islands into and 
sumed in the United States. Under the provisions of this : 
re has been collected in the Philippine Islands since its ena¢ 
wn to the close of the fiscal year 1904 the sum of $1,060,4¢ 
United States currency, which is refundable These refundablk u 
principally upon hemp exportations to the United States, and 
effect a gift of that amount to the manufacturers of the United 
States who use hemp in their operations, and whether so intended or 
! t is manifestly a discrimination in favor of our manufacture as 
nst those of foreign countri No good reason is perceived why 
t bounty to American manufacturers should be extracted from the 
treasury of the Philippine Islands, and it is respectfully submitted that 
t law authorizing it should be repealed. 


Rut the Congress of the United States postponed from session 
to session action along the lines recommended by the Philip- 
pine government. To the Filipino people this harsh treatment 
awakened memories of the long-dead past, of a period several 
cenerations removed, when the Crown of Spain was’ equally 
harsh and unjust. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, Spanish mer- 
chants had built up a lucrative export trade with Mexico and 
other parts of Spanish America. They desired a monopoly, and 
during the entire seventeenth century and the larger portion 
of the eighteenth century the Spanish Crown, at the request of 
the importers of Cadiz and Seville, issued a series of cedulas, 
or royal decrees, prohibiting trade between Manila and the 
Mexican port Acapulco, or so limiting and imposing such re 
strictions on such trade as to amount to a virtual prohibition. 
Tomas de Comyn, a writer of that period, in his work, * The 
State of the Philippine Islands,” 

scarcely will it be believed in the greater 
a { a Spanish colony exists between Asia and America w e mer 
chants are forbidden to avail themselves of their advantage situ- 
ation and that as a special favor only are they allowed to send their 
effects to Mexico once a year, but under the following restric 
tions: s . > 

Thus it will be that it is no new experience for the 
Philippine Islands to be disappointed in their endeavor to get 
an American market for their surplus products, and that in the 


declares : 


part of civilized Europe 


us 


seen 


late action, or nonaction, of the United States Senate history | 
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but repeats itself. No one, however, believes that 
the American people, as it took the Spanish Crown 


years to right this wrong 


Meanwhile, the Philippi 


it will take 
two hundred 


ne internal-revenue law, enacted with 
a view to providing revenues in anticipation of the day when a 
portion of the customs revenues should be lost through free 


trade with the United States, drained, as taxes, from the people 


into the insular treasury much greater sums than were tied 
tT 


just 


by the economic situation of the islands. And in order to 

this surplus back into circulation, while awaiting the establish 
ment of free trade with the United States, the Philippine s 7 

ment made continuous appropriations for pub works which 
can not now be abandoned wit! t doing great injury to the 
public interests. Additional taxes can not to-day be imposed 
on a people already overtaxed. Without includ certain minor 
municipal and provincial taxes, the official reports show that 


the bureaus of customs and internal revenue alone collect from 
the Filipino people $15,000,000 per annum. ‘This represents a 
per capita tax payment of not quite $2 compared to a per eapita 
circulation of just about The per capita in 
the United States is fourteen times great as it is in the Phil 
ippines, and even India, with its enormous population and with 
world-wide reputation of poverty and 
capita tax circulation nearly 40 per cent 
Philippines. Of all the civilized countries only 
Venezuela, and 


$2.50. circulation 


as 
its misery, 
greater tha; the 


China, Peru 


has a per 


folivia have a per capita circulation smaller 
than that of the Philippines. Egypt and the Central American 
States have a per capita circulation about six times as great, 
and South Africa and Mexico about four times as great as 


the per capita circulation of the Philippine Islands. Compared 
with per capita circulation, the per capita tax payment in the 


Philippine Islands is much greater than it is in any one of the 
countries enumerated above. This dearth of exchange media 
has forced merchants to resort to the prim tive system of a 


barter of products. This condition is especially accentuated in 
some of the remote localities, where means of transportation and 
communication are difficult. 

With the view of relieving in part th jlorable conditions, 
certain provisions relating to the Vhilippine Islands have been 
incorporated in the Payne bill now before House. It is 
proposed that 300,000 long of s ir, 300,000 pounds of 
wrapper and 3,000,000 pounds of filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 
cigars of Philippine growth or production be admitted free of 
customs duty into the United States, and that all importations 
of the said articles in of ‘h quantit shall pay the 
full customs duty upon entry into the United It 
provided in this bill that all other articles of Philippine growth 


ese 


le 
a 


this 


tons 


excess ies 


suk 


States, is niso 


or production shall hereafter be admitted customs duty free 
into the United States. And in view of said relief from cus 
toms duties this bill provides that all articles the growth or 
production of the United States, and without any limitation as 
to quantity, shall be hereafter admitted customs duty free into 
the Philippine Islands. 

For several years Philippine sugar has been admitted to 
the United States at a reduction of 25 per cent of tl ms 
tariff. During the last eight years the average annual | eC 0 
Philippine sugar brought to this country has been $000,000 
but in the year 1892, under the Spanish régime, the value f the 
Philippine sugar imported into the United States was $1,350,000 
or 50 per cent greater than it is now. Seventy-five pel of 
the customs duty on the 300,000 tons of sugar to be ad e 
free, as provided in this bill, would amount to ab SS 500.0004 
The beneficial effects would be felt almost immediately, but 
to the extent of the amount stated The production of s 
in the Philippines at present is only about 160,000 to 150,000 
tons per annum, of which 20,000 to 30,000 t sis col | 
locally, the rest being exported mainly to C . and a 
portion reimported after being retined in Hon y 

The production of sugar in the Philip] to-d 
about one-half of what it was d ¢ t] tter year 
Spanish régime. To bring the production back to \ 
was will require several years of unr toi ‘ 
vance from year to year will be constantly less appare 
industry has to be built up almost from the very 
Too many of the essential factors in the prob OF ¢ 
sugar production are wanting, and 1 1 b 
supplied, at least for a long time to come Since the A 
occupation the rinderpest has killed off over SO | ‘ f 
work stock, the periodic plagues of ! wel 
as are planted, lack of irrigation and ti f eS, 
and, above all, lack of farm hands, all contribute to perpet tea 
condition of agricultural and commercial depression Even a 
large influx of outside capital could do little ward quel 
ing adverse conditions so fundamental in their nature. In this 
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connection it should be understood that no cooly labor will be 
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| 


used in the production of Philippire sugar, the laws of the | 


United States as to Chinese 
in force in those islands. 
Again, the very limitations provided in this bill on the quan- 
tity of sugar to be imported customs free into the United States 
makes it very problematical indeed whether or not outside cap- 
ital sufficient in volume to put in such centrals as are needed 
for the economic production of sugar on a large scale could be 
induced to invest in such a precarious undertaking. 


only 5 per cent of the present consumption of sugar by the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
sibly increase their sugar production in an amount equal to 


exclusion and immigration being | 


“), 


unknown twenty-five years ago. But Chinese buyers will not pay ; 
for Philippine sugar than it is worth for shipment to other mar} 
understanding perfectly well that by offering the equivalent of | 
pean or American market values—whichever happens to be the hig! 
less freight, and other expenses attendant upon the long shipm: 
those markets, they will usually be given the preference, because { 
market is within easy reach, settlements are more easily and 
made, and they ask no ae about polarization, sugar being 
and sold in China entirely upon its color. 

That China is the natural market for Philippine sugar, and t! 


| will continue to be absorbed in that country, at prices fixed by co 


The pres- | 
. , 47 o peeaaw 4 . WitRheteiee a ‘ » to anne | 3 V 
ent production of sugar in the Philippine Islands is equal to | jecame known, and the price of sugar rapidly rose in western ma: 


And before the Philippines couid pos- | 


another 5 per cent of the consumption of sugar -here, the | 


sugar by 10 per cent. 
about the ratio of increase during the last forty years. 

The American mainland and the islands of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico combined can now only supply 40 per cent of the sugar con- 
sumed by the American people, and the amount of sugar im- 
ported from other countries is constantly increasing. Since the 
American occupation the Philippines have supplied about 1 per 
cent of this foreign sugar. 


Philippine Islands would have to increase their present produc- 


tion, in exchange for the many articles which China furnishes for | 
ippine consumption, is clearly indicated by the sugar movements 0! 
present year. When the shortage of crops in other parts of the \ 


a few cargoes were sent to the United States on speculation, but as «< 
as the Chinese buyers found that the rise in value was a fact, t 
immediately responded by offering its equivalent, and since then ; 


| tically all shipments have gone to China, which received 52 p r 
| of the entire exportations of the year. 
American people would have increased their consumption of | 


At least official statistics show that to be | 


In order to turn this important trade with China into a perma: 
profitable factor of Philippine commerce, we must have the i 


| competition of better offers than are usually possible for ship 


In order to supply it all, and to| 
really begin to compete with sugar produced in America, the | 


j r sugar twelve t eir present export of sugar 2 | Tri * 
tion of sugar twelvefold and their pr t export of sugar to the | or tobacco markets of the United States. 


United States sixtyfold. And this estimate is based on the 
palpably absurd hypothesis that the consumption of sugar in the 


United States would not increase while the Philippines were | 


increasing their output. As a matter of fact, the obstacles in 
the way of increasing the output of Philippine sugar are so un- 
surmountable, and the area on which sugar can be profitably 
produced is so circumscribed, as to limit within very reasonable 
bounds the possible output of sugar in these islands for very 
many years to come. On the other hand, the experience of the 
immediate past has shown that the increase in the consumption 
of sugar by the American people is constant and well-nigh un- 
limited. 
with America’s increased consumption. 

There are at present 166,000 acres of land in the Philippine 
Islands under sugar cultivation. There are 10,000 sugar planters 
in the islands, which gives an area to the average sugar farm of 
about 164 acres. Existing laws prohibit the holding of extensive 
areas by individuals or corporations. Sugar planting there is, 
for this reason, on a very modest scale, and must continue so. 


Philippine increased production could never catcl ; - : ; 
pp I ©! UP | would greatly injure its reputation in this and other market 


elsewhere ; and it has been in the confident belief that this relief w 
be extended by Congress, through the removal of the tariff upon P! 
pine sugar entering the mainland territory, that producers have . 
tinued operations and even endeavored to increase their output. 


This statement represents the facts and applies with eq 
force, so far as the market is concerned, to Philippine cig 
The removal of the American tariff upon these two products y 
secure to us an equivalent advance in price in China and o| 
eastern markets, thus conferring a great benefit upon the I’ 
pino people without causing the slightest ripple in the s 


With regard to leaf tobacco and manufactured tobacco, to be 
admitted free into this country under the provisions of this | 
the benefits enjoyed from such entry by‘the agriculturists and 
manufacturers in the Philippine Islands would necessarily be 
accompanied by certain drawbacks. Thus there would be 
abnormal increase in the price of leaf tobacco and a mate: 
rise in the wages paid to the workmen in the cigar factories. 
It is also probable that unless rigid regulations are established 
to prevent the manufacture of cigars from inferior materia! 


| in falsification of standard brands manufacturers who had po 


regard for preserving the quality of the Philippine product 


by the use of poor material and workmanship. It would 
furthermore appear that Filipino cigars, at present almost wm 
known in this market, would, for many years to come, have a 
hard uphill fight to gain a foothold. No large degree of benefit 


| to the tobacco industry in the Philippine Islands could there 
| fore be reasonably expected for several years to come, and even 


With rare exceptions, the sugar mills there are of the most | 
primitive types, losing over one-half of the saccharine in the | 


cane, and seldom having as much as 30 horsepower. A large 
proportion of the mills are run by hand or animal power. 
About half of the wage paid the farm hands is in rice, the staple 


food, and by reason of drought, lack of irrigation, and the locust | 


plague during the last six or eight years, there has been a 


then the increase in the production of cigars in the Philippines, 
brought about by the provisions of this bill, would only mea: 
increase of between 50 and 75 per cent over the present pi 


| duction. 


reat shortage in the rice crop, which has forced the sugar | = 
e S } = | to make an effort to secure the abolition of the customs tar 


planters to import from China at a greatly increased cost most 
of the rice they furnished their farm hands and laborers in the 
mills. Almost without exception the sugar planters in the 
Philippine Islands are at the absolute mercy of the sugar 
merchants and middlemen, who hold mortgages on their lands 
and liens on their crops, who sell them provisions at the highest 
market price and take their sugar at the lowest, and who by 
extortionate charges of every kind contrive with great ingenuity 
to squeeze every cent they can out of the farmer without driving 
him to actual bankruptcy. 

Another question with respect to Philippine sugar, and a most 
important one, which seems not generally understood, is its 
natural market. A distinguished representative of the Ameri- 
can sugar interests testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, not long since, that the Philippines stood in the same 
relation geographically to China in which Cuba stands with 
relation to the United States. No one supposes that sugar will 
be sent from Cuba to China or from the Philippine Islands to 
the United States unless forced there, when it can be sold to 
better advantage at home. The fact is that the natural market 
for Philippine sugar is China. 

As to this phase of the question, the insular collector of cus- 
toms in his annual report for 1908 says the following: 

The most successful years, in point of production, were 1902 and 
1903, when the total annual porte were approximately 250,000 tons. 
But in recent years, since Philippine sugar has been practically ex- 
cluded, by tariff barriers and bounties, from the most profitable markets, 
the lot of producers has been a precarious one indeed, and their profits, 
when such were realized, distressingly small. Although this experience 
has been a trying one, the result, in combination with other conditions 
anticipated, should prove a permanent benefit to the industry in future, 
as the small returns realized from shipments to other countries have led 


to the introduction of sugar, as a staple commodity, into the interior 
of China, with its millions of consumers, where its use was practically 





The Resident Philippine Commissioners in Washington ha\ 
received from those who sent. them here very specific instr 
tions regarding the matter now under discussion in this House. 
Joint resolution No. 11 of the Philippine legislature directs 


on limited quantities of sugar and tobacco brought here f1 
the Philippine Islands, and to secure this without special 
cessions. In order that there should be no doubt that said j: 
resolution should be strictly construed, later instructions bh: 
been received by the Resident Commissioners here from 
Philippine government completely clarifying said joint res 
lution. 

Had the proposition for reciprocal free trade been made ! 
fore the Philippine assembly was constituted, very little, if 
any, opposition would have been made to this measure. The! 
was no opposition made there to the free-trade bills | 
sented in this House in 1905 and 1906, and which passed 
this House by a large majority. But to-day, when the Phil 
pine Islands have a duly constituted popular body of men 
elected by the people as their representatives to care for tl) 
interests and to voice their aspirations, the people of th: 
islands, through their representatives, direct that we res} 
fully present their wishes before this House in order that ) 
who come so directly from the American people may pass jud 
ment on the claims of those over whom you exercise sovereign 

It is clear that the Committee on Ways and Means exercise! 
wisdom in limiting the quantity of sugar and tobacco to be i! 
ported free of customs tax into this country. It is only natur 
that the domestic industries built up here under a protect) 
tariff should continue to receive a proper measure of protectio 
But it is also clear that there, in the Philippines, an equal int 
est should be taken in protecting the local industries wh! 
were created under conditions parallel to those which obt® 
here, and especially is this true when the practical problem 's 
presented of an estimated deficit of 5,000,000 due to the fre: 
and unlimited entry there of American products. Neither 0! 
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houses constituting 
been able to provide a 
1 in view of the depressed econ 
inds and the high rate of taxation, to which I have heretofore 
de reference, it will be impossible to create new additional 
revenue, at least until such time as a new era of prosperity may 

ake itself felt. 

If, instead of the free admission without limitation 
tity of American products into the Philippine I 
provided only the free entry there of a 
other commodities of prime necessity, 
which are needed for the agricultural 
of those islands, or if this bill provided only for such reciprocal 
exchange of commodities custom-duty free as would balance 
the limited quantity of American products to be sent from 
here—if such were the provisions of this bill, it would be our 
T 
i 


+) a) 


the Philippine legislature have so far 


mic conditions in those 


is 


as to quan- 
slands, this bill 
gricultural machinery and 
such as cotton cloth, and 
and industrial development 


easant duty as representatives of the Philippine people to 
manifest to this House their gratitude, and through 
House to the American people, who wield sovereignty 
over those islands, and who in the final analysis are the ones 
who decide what is to be the future of the Philippine Islands. 
The Filipino people are not ungrateful for what the Ameri- 
can Government has accomplished and is accomplishing for 
them in those islands. In several respects the laws which 
govern the Filipino people are superior even to the laws in some 
of the most advanced States of this Union 
We have a superior 
eights and measures, 
ie islands the curse 


ka 
int 


Luis 


System of laws regarding coinage and 
and we have practically banished from 


V 
t] of opium and drug using. We have in 


operation a most satisfactory system of postal-savings banks and 
an agricultural bank, and, as I said before, in these and sev- 
eral other respects the Filipino people have reason to be and 


are grateful to the American Government in those islands. 

The Congress of the United States has always been inspired 
in its acts by principles of justice and wise equity. Especially 
has it demonstrated its generosity and liberality when the inter- 
ests of the poor and the weak were at stake. The Filipino 
people believe that, coming before this Congress with a just 
cause, they will receive the same measure of equity as that 
which the American people, through their Representatives in 
this Congress, have always in the past conceded under Similar 
circumstances, 

My firm conviction has always been, and remains 
unshaken, that a prosperous and happy 
Philippine Islands from the moment that t 
there the flag which represents liberty, 
[Loud applause. } 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 


to this day 
future smiled on the 
he Americans planted 
progress, and civilization. 


Mr. Chairman, in the framing of tariff 


hills four persons are vitally interested: First. the Government, 
from the view point of revenue; second, the manufacturer. from 
the view point of pretended protection; third, the laborer, from 


the view point of wages: fourth, the consumer, from the 
point of cheap necessaries of life. 
overshadows all others. That 
erating expenses no one denies, 


view 
The Government's interest 
it must have revenue to pay 
but all admit. 

ursued in raising this revenue represents the 
etween the two dominant parties of the day. 
irty insists upon its policy of protection, for the double purpose, 
s it claims, of protecting all industries, large and small alike, 
against foreign competition, and at the same time raising rey- 
chue, The Democratie party, to which I belong, agrees with 
the Republican party as to raising revenue, but denies the right 
of protection against foreign competition, believing that with 
laws of uniform operation the American can protect’ himself 
by his own initiative against foreign competition. The Repub- 
lican party's position is a paternalistic one: the Democratic 
hirty’s position is in opposition to this, aiming at equal and 
exact justice in the way of legislation, throwing the individual 
on his own ambition, free from fetters or special legislation. 
letting him work out his own destiny. The Republican party 
insisting that the Government was created for the purpose of 
fostering private enterprise, even though this be at the expense 
of the many, if necessary ; the Democratic party insisting that 
the Government was created to foster the interests of all alike 
by passing laws of equal uniformity, operating with equal force 
upon all of its citizens. 

With these dissertations upon the dividing lines between the 

parties, and keeping in view the different interests to be affected 

by the bill, let us consider it along these lines. That the Goy- 

ernment needs revenue is shown by the fact that the deficit in 

the Treasury is to-day upward of $20,000,000, and it is admitted 

by all who have a right to know that by the end of the fiscal year 

June 30, 1909, the deficit will reach at least $1 40,000,000. 

Will the bill under consideration raise revenue to imeet the 
If it will, and while so | 


Op- 
The policy to be 
] line of cleavage 
b The Republican 


? 


ever-growing deficit in our Treasury ? 





means for replacing this lost revenue, | 
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e7e 
lie it does not become an engine of oppression, grinding be 
| (ween the upper and the nether millstones the millions of con 
| Summers in this country of manufactured products, the necessa ric 
| of life, then it should be commended and have the 
| port and cooperation not only of every Member of Congress, but 
| of the many consuming millions of people living in continental 
United States or any of its dependencies, On the other hand, 
| if for the purpose of raising revenue it becomes an instrument 
| of oppression, then it should not be ed by any Member 
| of Congress or by the people, but the friends of the iIneasure 
| Who are now offering it as a source of relief ough 
| by the people. 


It is estimated by the friet 


S 


heat ty sup- 


support 


t to be rebuked 


lds of the bill that in its present 
| form—containing the inheritance-tax clause, under which it is 
estimated $20,000,000 of revenue will be raised—it will raise 
$326,000,000 per year. Sut, in my judgment, instead of it being 
i revenue raiser it will prove to be, in many particulars. a 


revenue consumer, as I hope to show later before concluding 1 iN 
remarks. For the purpose of raising that 
articles should be taxed heavic st which are used by the class of 
people best able to pay ; the corollary of this being equally true 
that the articles should be taxed lightest used 
the people least able to pay. Articles 
luxuries and nonluxuries—those which 
preservation of life, and those not necess 
of life. By far the larger part of our | 
who must use articles of prime ne 


revenue 


class of 


and consumed by 
may divided into 
are to the 
ary for the preservation 


eople belong to the c¢ 


be 


essential 


lass 


cessity of life. Food, raiment. 


and shelter are things which all must have, and these things 
should bear their burden of taxation in proportion to their 


value; while, on the other hand, 


all other articles not essential 

to the preservation of life should bear their proportionate share 
of taxation in proportion to their value. 

One of the serious vices in this bill, and one which should 


condemn it, is that there is no relief from the | 
ation upon the many necessaries of life; but, 
there is indeed a very large increase in 


burdens of tax- 
on the other hand, 


many articles nec ssary 
to life. I have time to go into but few of the schedules of 
this bill, but later on I desire to especially call attention to 
sections 23 and 29 of the bill. 

The framers of the bill have held up to the country that 
blessings will flow to the farmers as a result of this revision. 
Let us observe a few things in the bill which give protection to 
the farmer and charge him protection in return, and Ziving him 
free articles in return for the protection exacted of him. 

The proposed bill imposes a duty of 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat, the same as the Dingley bill. During the vear 1907, the 
latest statistics I have. we raised 735,260,970 bushels of wheat 
in the United States. Of this amount we exported 146.700.4295 
bushels, and during the same time we imported into the 1 \ited 
States 590,092 bushels. To equalize this the bi imposes a duty 
of 30 per cent of their Vvaiue on all stocking hose, and halt 
hose, made on knitting machines or frames, composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber; and upon what is « mmercially known 
as “ seamless ” stockings, hose. and half hose composed of eott mn 
or other vegetable fiber. finished or unfinished, valued a ore 
than $1 per dozen pairs and not more than $1.50 per dozen 
pairs, 85 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $1.50 pet 
dozen pairs and not more than $2 per dozen pairs, $1 per dozen 
pairs; valued at more than e2 per dozen and not ore 
than $3 per dozen pairs, $1.50 per dozen pairs; valued at more 
than $3 per dozen pairs and not more than $5 per dozen pairs, 
S2 per dozen pairs—and in addition thereto upon all the fore 
going 15 per cent of their value: valued at more than $5 pel 
dozen pairs, 55 per cent of their value. 

Upon his sewing machine a duty of 30 per cent of its value 
is imposed. sut to compensate him for this heavy tax the bij] 
gives him free hones. free whetstones, free unmanufactured 
hoofs, free horns and parts of hy rns, and free ipecae to enable 
him to unload his nauseated stomach after sleer ing over thes 
enormous burdens. They give him a duty ; f 15 cents per bushel 


upon his barley, although in the year 1907 we raised 153. 597.000 


bushels; but for this duty on barley they charge him 5 cente 
per linear foot for his crosseut SuWS d 25 per cent of their 
value upon his handsaws: upon his horseshoe nails and wil 

nails not less than 1 inch in length, one-] it per md 

less than 1 inch in length, ineluaiy zy spike . huts, washers, 
horse and mule shoes, 1] cent per pound ( equalize this 
they gratify the farmer's desire by giving free rennets, 
free bologna sausage. free rags, and free s to str then 
his nerve. On corn they give him 15 cents per bushel, although 
in the year 1907 we raised 2.927,.416.091 bushels Of this 
amount we exported S86.368.228 pushes ml during the inv 
year we imported into the United States LOLS bushe ut 
for this generous gift they impose a tax upon all his fence wire 
valued at 4 cents per pound or less, two-fifths cent per pound: 
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valued over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound; 
and, in addition, if it comes here manufactured in any way, an 
additional duty of one-half cent per pound. But, to appease his 
wrath for this, they give him free ivory tusks, free jalap, free 
joss sticks (for the Chinamen), old junk, free kelp, free kindling 
wood, and free leeches (to suck his blood). 

On horses and mules valued at $150 or less per head a duty 
of $30 per head is placed, valued over $150 per head a duty of 
25 per cent of their value, although during the year 1908 we 
had in the United States 19,992,000 horses, valued at $1,867,- 
530,000, and during that year we exported 33,882 head of 


horses, valued at $4,359,957; and during the same period of time 
there was imported into this country 2,152 head of horses, valued 
at $292,056.60. During the same year we had in the United 


States 3,879,000 head of mules, valued at $416,939,000, and.dur- 
ing the same period of time there was exported from the United 
States 6,781 head of mules and imported into the United States 
during the same time 124 head, valued at $5,648.40. To com- 
pensate for this he must pay on the axles in his binders, mow- 
ers, rakes, hinges, bolts, nuts, cast-iron pipe, 1 cent per pound; 
and upon his chains not less than three-fourths of an inch and 
not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 14 cents per 
pound; less than three-eighths inch in diameter and not less 
than five-sixteenths inch in diameter, 1}? cents per pound; less 
than five-sixteenths inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound; and 
no chain of any description to pay a lower rate of duty than 45 
per cent of its value. But to compensate him for this he is 
given free ice, free indigo, free iodine, free ergot, free fishskins, 
free fossils, free human hair (raw or uncleaned), “ blessed 
boon to the bald,” free cuttlefish bone, free divi-divi. (God 
knows what this is; I do not.) 

Sheep, 1 year old or over, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year 
old, 75 cents per head; although in the year 1908 we had 54,631,- 
000 head of sheep, valued at $211,736,000. Of this number we 
exported 135,334 head, valued at $750,242. In return for this 
the farmer is charged for his blankets and flannels, or under- 


than 40 cents per pound, a duty of 22 cents per pound, and in 
addition thereto 30 per cent of their value; if valued at more 
than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound, the duty 
should be 36 cents per pound and 35 per cent of its value, aver- 
aging a duty upon this kind of goods and wares of from 165 to 
182 per cent. Upon men’s, women’s, and boys’ hats, trimmed 
or untrimmed, wholly or in part, with the fur of rabbit, beaver, 
or other animal, valued at not more than $4.50 per dozen, $1.50 
per dozen; valued at more than $4.50 per dozen and not more 
than $9 per dozen, $3 per dozen; valued at more than $9 per 
dozen and not more than $18 per dozen, $5 per dozen; valued 
at more than $18 per dozen, $7 per dozen; and in addition 
thereto 20 per cent of their value. In return for this he is 
given free arsenic; free sulphide of arsenic; free asafetida (for 
perfumery); free balm of Gilead, “to soothe his weary soul; ” 
free bladders and all integuments and intestines of animals 
free fish sounds; free dry blood; free Brazilian pebbles; and 
free bristles, “to give him courage.” 

On swine, a duty of $1.50 per head, although in 1908 we had 
56,084,000 head in the United States, valued at $339,030,000; 
and during the same year we exported 24,262 head, valued at 
$209,440, and we imported 614 head, valued at $12,423. But 
for this protection he is compelled to pay a duty of 8 cents per 
pound on his tea imported from the producing country and 9 
cents per pound if imported from a country other than the pro- 
ducing country, and a duty of not less than 4 cents per pound 
upon his coffee, and on sugar, 40 per cent of its value; upon 
his table, butcher, carving, kitchen, bread, butter, 
and fruit knives, forks, if imported with handles of other than 
pearl, shell, ivory, silver, or other metal than iron or steel, 14 
cents each; with handles of deerhorn, 10 cents each; with rub- 
ber, bone, or celluloid handles, 4 cents each; with handles of 
any other material, 1 cent each; and, in addition to the above, 
15 per cent of their value; and if any knives or forks are im- 
ported without handles, 40 per cent of their value. But to com- 
pensate him for this, he is given free acorns, free beeswax, 
free broken bells, free stuffed birds, free catgut, whip gut, or 
worm gut (unmanufactured), free diamonds and other precious 
stones, rough and uncut, and free dragon’s blood. 

He is given on cattle less than 1 year old a duty of $2 per 
head; all other cattle valued at more than $14 per head, $3.75 
per head; if valued at more than $14 per head, 274 per cent of 
their value; although in the year 1908 we had in the United 
States 50,073,000 head of cattle, valued at $845,938,000, and 
exported 423,051 head, valued at $34,577,392, and imported 
30,838 head, valued at $429,137.59. 


Sut for this generous protection he again must pay a duty on 


vegetable, | 








all gloves 14 inches in length, made partly or wholly of leather, |! American trade, and to sail under the American flag. Why dis- 


$4 per dozen pairs; on gloves exceeding 14 inches in length 
$4 per dozen pairs and 35 cents per dozen pairs for each inc), 
or portion in excess of 14 inches; in addition to the above dyty 
on all gloves lined with cotton, silk, woolen, or other fabric: 
an accumulated duty of $1 per dozen pairs; on gloves lined 
with fur or skin, $2.50 per dozen pairs; on hand-sewn glove; 
$1 per dozen pairs; on gloves having “ crows’ feet” stitehea 
sewn or silk on the back, 40 cents per dozen pairs. Upon his 
suspenders, made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 45 per cen 
of their value; candle wicking, 10 cents per pound and 15 por 
cent of its value; cotton belting for machinery, 30 per cent 
its value; cotton stockings, 25 per cent of their value: ship:< 
and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tig}; 
sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every descripti 
made wholly or in part by knitting machines, finished or » 
finished, composed of cotton or other fiber, valued at not mor 
than $1.50 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen and 15 per cent 
their value; valued at more than $1.50 per dozen and not mor 
than $3 per dozen, $1.10 per dozen and in addition thereto 
per cent of their value; valued at more than $3 per dozen ani 
not more than $5 per dozen, $1.50 per dozen and in additi 
thereto 25 per cent of their value; valued at more than &5 
per dozen and not more than $7 per dozen, $1.75 per dozen 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent of their value; yalued 
at more than $7 per dozen and not more than $15 per doz 


| $2.25 per dozen and in addition thereto 35 per cent of th 
| value; valued at above $15 per dozen, 50 per cent of th 


value. 

For this outrageous tax the farmer is given free nux vomica, 
free curling stones and curling-stone handles, free oakum, fr 
miners’ diamonds, free seeds of morbid growth, free flint and 
flint stones unground, free gold beaters’ mold and gold beaters’ 
skin, free manna, free crude marrow, free moss, free mother-o! 
pearl and shells, free raw silk, free skeletons, free teeth 
chew his food,” free turtles, free whalebone, free pulu, free 
orange and lemon peel, and (good) apatite, with free anili 


salts (bef breakfast). 
wear composed wholly or partly of wool, valued at not more | salts (before ) 


No amount of reasoning around the circle would ever con- 
vince a thoughtful man that 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 15 cents 
per bushel on barley and corn, will ever raise or tend to raise th 
price of these commodities. This is proven true by the fact that 
in each of these commodities our farmers are heavy exporters 
of all of them, and it is further proven by the fact that the 
price of every bushel of the farmer’s wheat is fixed by the Li 
pool market, the price of wheat in that market being higher than 
it is in New York City, and higher in New York City than it is 
in Chicago, and higher in Chicago than it is in Duluth, and higher 
in Duluth than it is in Seattle, showing that every bushel of 
wheat raised in this country the farther you get away from th 
Liverpool market the lower the price becomes. Nor can a! 
amount of argument be made to convince a thoughtful man t! 

a duty of $30 per head upon horses or mules, or $1.50 per hea‘ 
on sheep, or $2 per head on cattle, or $1.50 per head on swi 
will have a thing to do with keeping up the price of live stoc! 
in this country when we are such heavy exporters of all of 
these commodities. 

I believe if the duties were entirely taken off of wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine the price to 
the farmer or seller would remain just as it is; and this 
my judgment, would not even have a tendency to lower 
price of these commodities to either the seller or buyer. The 
duty upon these articles is a fake, a sham, and a fraud throy 
out as a morsel to lull the farmer into silence and submiss 
to a high rate of duty upon every article of necessity enter! 
into his life from the day of his birth to the date of his deat! 
And I believe this bill will no longer deceive the farmer, but ! 
believe that when its workings are understood he will lear 
that he is again tied to a hippodrome, driving at break-n 
speed straight to the interests of trusts, monopolies, and com! 
nations, which for the last ten years, or during the life of t 
Dingley bill, have compelled*him to sell all his surplus com 
modities in an open and unprotected market and compell«! 


| him to buy all the necessaries of life in a high and protecte:! 


market. 

These are only a few of the major objections to the bill. 
great many jokers have been discovered and unearthed dur! 
the progress of this debate and by the newspapers of the cou 
try; but, in my judgment, the real, genuine joker, the straigh' 
flush, the sweepstake, is to be found in sections 23 and 2) 0! 
this bill. 

Section 23 of the bill provides for free raw materials for t! 
construction and building of all ships in the United States to 
be owned by foreigners or to be used and operated in foreig! 
trade. The section would preclude free raw materials for the 
construction and building of ships for American ownership, ter 
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criminate against vessels built for an American citizen, for the 
home trade, and to sail under the American flag? This is ex- 
actly what the section does. It gives to the shipbuilders of 
this country material free of duty, provided they build a ship 
for foreign ownership or for foreign trade; on the other hand, 


compels the American who wants a ship built to ply in | 
the home trade and to sail it under the American flag to | 
pay an enormous duty upon every pound of iron and steel, 


ead or paint, every foot of lumber, his leather, or any other 
article which may be necessary to construct, build, and equip 
his ship. 

The Republican party has always based its policy 
tion upon the proposition that it was needed to p1 


of 


home in- 


nrorec- 
i 


‘otect 


dustry, and yet in this section the party about faces, turns its 
ce to the east, subverts and changes its policy, and stands for 
direct discrimination against the American who desires to 


build a ship. There are no less than 80 shipbuilding concerns 


the United States. Why should these concerns be given free 
w material with which to construct ships for foreigners and 
ompelled to pay exorbitant duties upon their ma ials used 


building a ship for American ownership? 
If the Republican party is the genuine friend of the farmers 
of the country—and which they so loudly pretend 


as well as 

all the other consumers, the question might be pertinently 
asked, Why are they giving free raw material for the manu- 
facture of ships for foreigners? Why not give to the manu- 
facturers of this country free raw material for the farmers’ 
binders, mowers, rakes, wagons, buggies, wire, d, in fact, 
everything which he daily uses and consumes? If discrimina- 
nis to be made at all, for one I am in favor of a radical dis- 


consumer, 


crimination in favor of the American producer and 


be he farmer, laboring man, professional, or otherwise. It 
tands to reason, because it is true, that under the conditions 
the foreigner can get his vessel cheaper than the American by 


at least 25 to 40 per cent. Some one must pay this discrepancy ; 
is difference must be made up by some one. Who is going to 


do it, other than the great mass of American people, who, in 
the last and final analysis, must pay all bills’ And this 
discrimination will only be made up by higher freight rates 


imposed upon the American upon articles shipped and trans- 
ported by him upon the water, and, in addition thereto, an in- 
creased tax upon the necessaries of life. You can not take ad- 
vantage in this way, and thereby deplete the revenues of the 
Government, without this vacuum being replaced by some one 
e] In my judgment, the foreigner should be compelled to 
make this up by compelling him to pay the full price of his 
vessel he has built in this country from highly protected articles, 
upon the same principle that a farmer is compelled to pay 
for the increased price of his machinery by of the 
fact of its being built and constructed from highly protected 
materials. 

This, however, is but one of the many instances of legislation 
enacted by the Republican party to build up special interests 
at the expense of the many. It is this class of legislation that 
the Democratic party has always inveighed against, and I trust 
it or some other party will continue so to do until all our people 
are treated alike, so far as they can be, in the way of legisla- 
tion. 

The Republican party stands for a ship subsidy, and a ship- 
subsidy bill was defeated in the closing days of the Sixtieth 
Congress by only two votes, which, if it had passed, would have 
cost us not less than $4,000,000 per year from the beginning; 
and this is but the entering wedge to the National Treasury 
for countless millions of dollars to be wrung from the people 
by a high protective tariff every year thereafter. sut here is 
a provision which goes a step further and offers to subsidize 
foreign ships, or ships built for foreign ownership and foreign 
trade. They propose to subsidize foreign ships by giving them 
cheaper material over American ships, the people ultimately 
to pay this subsidy; and for the American shipowner they 
propose not only to vote a direct subsidy for him, but under 
paragraph 424 of the bill they propose to give to all American 


=e, 


reason 
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he exports his manufactured commodity, the amount of duty 
| which he originally paid upon his imported material. Or, if 
| he does not desire to do it in this way, after importing his 
material and paying duty thereon, he can then use domestic 
material of equal quantity and productive manufacturing qual 
ity and value, manufacturing this into commodities, and expor 
it abroad, and upon this he will be allowed a drawback from 
the Treasury in an amount, less 1 per cent, equal to the amount 
he originally paid upon his imported 1 r tion 
of the statute can not be too severely ed. It is not a 
revenue producer to tl Government, | f 
sumer pure and simple. The Dir y da drawl 
provision in it providing for free raw 1 s to t {mel 
can manufacturer for all coos exported | lL endeay l 
a few days ago to Ik tl ul l 0 \ 1 | sons 
to whom the drawback was paid under t Dingley b I 
learned from the Treasury Depart t] ount of 1 

paid out under it, but failed to get the names of the p 

to whom it paid 

Under the Dingley bill there was paid out in the way of dra\ 
backs to the manufacturers in this countrv fo he yeal Q 
$2,387,550.58 ;; for the year 1899, $3,759.S85.85; for the year My 
$5,430,.397.84; for the year 1901, $5,215,502.49; for the year 102, 
$4,947,.662.97; for the year 1903, $5,058,Sti2 wr the : 
$4.809,808.11; for the year 1905, $5,816,47¢ for the y« ( 
$5,831,124.85; for the year 1907, $5,445 for the year 
$6.637,.602.14: total paid out in the way of drawb . 
the Dingley bill, $55.564,022.77. Thi leed, an ¢ 
sum of money to be paid out by the Government to monopolies 
combinations, and trusts in this country, who rol not only 
the ho market, but kewise t eX] | I would, 
indeed, have been glad to have learned to t drawb 
were paid, but it is evident it they wel di to the trusts 
and monopolies of this country. The d: llowed upon 
tin plate is probably the b example I can give. I submit 
the following figures to show the amount of drawback allowed 
in the last ten fiscal years, under the Dit y | upon this one 
item alone: 

' D back 
\ vid 

1899. 8 { 
1ooOw 
1901 1 x 
1902. 1,8 | 
1903. 1,8 
1904 1,658, 188 
L905 
1906...... 1 
1907..... { 
St aces taste ath { ‘ 

Total. i intitle eile siclaielbihiniatatel , a 18 
Total duty collected, 10 years.....-...... 
REE aN eae a Se eee 

Left for United States Government 

Does anyone doubt but what this $18,834,900.58 paid out by 
the Government in the way of drawbacks was paid largely, if 
not entirely, to the Standard Oil Company? 

This is not all of the wicked provisions in section 29 [t pro- 
vides that all articles intended for consumption on vessels clear 
ing for foreign countries, after their departure from the United 
States, may be subject to the provisions of this section. There 
were, in 1908, 240 steamships clearing from ports of the United 
States to foreign countries carrying eerage passengers. ‘Tl 
steerage capacity of these ships on each voy 2 112 


vessels engaged in foreign trade a drawback on all foreign coal | 


which has been imported into the United States equal to the 
amount of duty upon imported coal, which is 67 cents per ton, 


upon coal imported from any country which maintains an ex- | 


port duty on its coal. 
Which subsidy is the worst, the subsidy to foreign ships in 


giving them free raw material or the direct subsidy for the Am- | 


erican ship, with free coal, free liquor, free cigars, free tobacco, 
free cigarettes, free food stuffs, and all other supplies for the 
ships of any kind or nature, as I shall show later on? Section 
20 of the bill gives to the manufacturers absolutely free raw 
material for all of their export trade. It provides that where 
goods manufactured from imported materials are exported 
the manufacturer can draw back from the Government, when 


passengers and 63,967 cabin passengers, a total of 294,879 1 
sengers. The statistics show that for the year ending June 30 
1907, there were brought to the United States sea 1,636 
passengers from foreign ports and 569,SS2 persons were ¢ 

to foreign ports, making a total of 2,200,148 issengers cn ! 
both ways during the year 1907. Under this provision, a 

sels, American or foreign, clearing for foreign ports are « l 
to withdraw from bonded warehouses free of ternal-revent 
tax all liquors and other commodities 

free of any tax whatever. In other word t permits ves 
clearing for foreign ports to set up a saloon free of d ; 
| at the expense of the people. The Gove! ent imposes on 
the saloon keeper a tax of $25 for his lice t charges the 
breweryman $1 per barre! for his beet C1 
$1.10 per gallon for his whisky; it charge ! ifs rer of 
cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds $ e} d and 
25 per cent of their value; and the manuf f chewing t 
bacco, 55 cents per pound; but gives to the s wher cl ng 


for foreign ports all of the above articles free, to be used on 


board the ship. 
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This is a discrimination against the saloon man and is a dis- 
crimination against the consumer of all of these commodities 
in the United States, who must ultimately pay all the bill [ap- 
plause], and is directly in favor of the steamships going from 
or returning to American ports. [Applause.] Is it right to 
give to the manufacturers of this country who desire to export 
their commodities free raw material? I submit this question to 
the great body of consumers in this country. [Applause.] 

It has been admitted that the manufacturers in this country 
have been exporting their manufactured commodities abroad 
and selling them to foreign consumers at prices lower than they 
sell to American consumers. This has been accounted for by the 
Republican party upon the theory that it was the refuse or 


than he did to the American consumer. But why can not-the 
manufacturer sell abroad cheaper than he can to his home con- 
sumers, when all the articles entering into his manufactured 
product for exportation come to him under this section of the 
statute free of duty? [Applause.] Why charge the farmer high 
prices for his implements used upon his farm and at the same 


time give to the same manufacturer free raw material to manu- | 
[Ap- | 


facture implements to be used by the foreign farmers? 
plause. | 

I say, without fear of successful contradiction, that under sec- 
tion 29 of this bill the manufacturers of this country are able 


me 


to get free raw material for every dollar’s worth of their goods | 


entering into their manufacture for exportation. This is the 
worst discrimination against the American people ever at- 
tempted. [Applause.] As the drawbacks under the Dingley 
bill in ten years amounted to $55,364,022.77, what they will 
amount to in the next ten year under the Payne bill, should 
it become a law, I do not know; but, in my judgment, it will 
exceed this amount ten times. [Applause.] 
foreign consumer be preferred to the American consumer? 


mame bl, 


Why should the | 





Entering into his manufactured product for exportation comes | 


to him under this section of the statute free of duty? Why 
charge the farmer high prices for the material entering into 
the manufacture of his farm implements, and at the same time 


give to the same manufacturer, who makes the same farm 
implements for the foreign farmer, free raw material? Under 


paragraph 460 of the Dingley bill, and being paragraph 468 of 


the Payne bill, a duty of 20 per cent of their value is placed | 
Last year there were im- | 


upon all agricultural. implements. 
ported into the United States $23,643.70 worth of agricultural 
implements, which yielded to the Federal Government the piti- 
ful sum of $4,728.74 revenue. During the same period of time 
we exported abroad to the markets of the world to be sold to 
foreign farmers $26,936,456 worth of farming implements. Thus 
by means of this exorbitant rate of duty a tribute of more than 
$25,000,000 was laid upon the farmers of this country by the 
international harvester trust. 

We are told that by reason of the high price of labor in this 
country our manufacturers can not compete with the manu- 


facturers abroad in this line of work, for the reason that em- | 


ployees abroad working in similar lines of trade receive such 
small wages; yet every dollar’s worth, not only of farming 
implements, but all other goods manufactured in this country 
and exported abroad, the moment it is offered for sale in any 
foreign country comes into immediate competition with foreign 
labor. 

Under this drawback provision of the statute it places it 
within the immediate power of the steel trust, the harvester 
trust, the leather trust, and every other trust in the United 
States to get free raw material from abroad, manufacture the 
material into products, export and sell them to foreign con- 
sumers. Such trusts as these are therefore privileged to not 
only stamp out all opposition at home, but control the export 
trade as well. If the manufacturers are entitled to free raw 
material out of which to make their manufactured commodities, 
I insist that they should be given free raw material out of 
which to manufacture their commodities for home consumption, 
so as to lower the price to the home consumer and let the 
manufacturers pay the duty upon their commodities out of 
which they propose to manufacture goods to supply the foreign 
trade, 

I say without fear of successful contradiction that under 
this section of this bill that the manufacturers are able to 
get free raw material for every dollar's worth of goods enter- 
ing into their export trade. This is the worst discrimination 
against the American people ever attempted. How can any 
man justify his vote in favor of this law? How can he go 
back to his constituents and square his vote with them by 
telling them that he voted to levy a tribute of 45.72 per cent 
upon the 80,000,000 consumers of manufactured commodities 
in this country and at the same time yoted to give to the for- 
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, . l | higher than the Dingley bill. 
excess which the manufacturer sold abroad at prices cheaper | be found to be a revenue consumer instead of a revenue pro- 


| liquors, cigars, cheroots, cigs 















APRIL 3, 
eigner free of duty American manufactured goods.  [Ap- 


plause.] If this nefarious section remains in the bill, while | 
am not the prophet or the son of a prophet, yet I will venture 
the statement that instead of the Government paying back 
$55,364,022.77, as it did during the ten years under the Dingley 
bill in the same period of time, it will pay out at least from 
five to ten times this amount of money, and pay it to the trusts, 
monopolies, and combinations in the country. 

We are told by the framers of this bill that it is a reduction 
of duty downward, yet the average rate of duty under the 
Dingley bill is 44.16 per cent, while the average rate of duty 
under the proposed bill is 45.72 per cent, being 1.56 per cent 

The bill in its last analysis wil! 


ducer. I oppose it for the reason that it raises the duty upon 
nearly all of the necessaries of life. I oppose it because it 
levies a duty upon tea, coffee, and sugar, the poor man’s break- 
fast table. I oppose it because it discriminates in favor of the 
foreign shipowner and against the American shipowner. | 
oppose it for the reason that this discrimination must be made 
up by a tax upon the toiling masses of our country. I oppose it 
because it provides for a direct subsidy given to foreign shi))- 
owners, and to the trusts, monopolies, and combinations in this 
country in the way of free raw manufacturing material for ex 
port trade. I oppose it because instead of protecting the people 
it protects the monopolies and trusts, which need no protection, 
and fails to protect the people, who do need protection. I 0) 
pose it because it permits ships plying between American and 


| foreign ports, or between the Atlantic and Pacific ports, to with 


draw free of duty, or internal-revenue tax, all intoxicating 
irettes, and tobacco to be used and 
sold by the ships while making their voyages from and to port 
in the United States, thereby defeating the Government out o! 
millions of dollars worth of internal-revenue tax annually. | 
oppose it for the reason that this is a direct discrimination 
against the American consumer of these commodities and in 
favor of the shipowners. I oppose it because it is a measur 
based upon broken promises of the party in power, made by i 
to the people in the last campaign. [Applause.] 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Chairman, at this late date and after so 
much has been said with respect to the bill now under consid 
eration, and in particular with reference to the schedule which 
I desire to address the House upon, I hesitate to consume a very 
large portion of the time of the House, notwithstanding the fact 
that the subject under consideration is of vast importance to the 
people of this country and in particular to the people of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. I would feel that | 
was derelict in my duty were I to permit the opportunity alto 
gether to pass without expressing my views. 

During the first session of the Sixtieth Congress the people 
of this country were more or less entertained, if not instructed, 
by daily speeches from the floor of this House, adjudging the 
fact to be that there had been organized in this country 
gigantic monopoly having for its intent and purpose the raising 
of the price of print paper, and demanding as a remedy that w: 
proceed at once to place print paper on the free list without 
waiting for this general revision of the tariff. So loud 
long had these voices rung that this House passed House reso 
lution 344, in March, 1908, which resolution, among other 
things, directed the committee— 

To inquire into the elements and conditions involved in the produc 
tion of wood pulp and print paper, in so far as the same may be af 
fected by any combination or conspiracy to control, regulate, or monop 
lize any trade in the supply, distribution, or sale of wood pulp 
print paper of any kind, or any articles entering into the same, or any 
of the products of paper, or how far the same may be affected by any 
duties on wood pulp or paper, and how far the same would be affected 
by the destruction of the forests of the United States; and also t 
inquire whether the present prices of print paper are controlled, in 
whole or in part, by any combination or person engaged in commer 
among the several States or in foreign commerce; and if so, to inquire 
into the organization and methods, and also to inquire into all possible 
facts in regard to the same. 

It will at once be seen from the terms of the resolution that 
the gravamen of the charge consisted in claiming that there was 
a combination or conspiracy to regulate and monopolize trade 
and to regulate the price of wood pulp and paper. The com 
mittee was duly appointed by the Speaker of the House, of 
which Mr. MANN, of Illinois, was made chairman. The com- 
mittee itself, in stating the contention of the publishers in its 
preliminary report, states as follows: 

First. That the price of news print paper was advanced in Septem 
ber, 1907, to $50 a ton in New York, and correspondingly elsewhere, 2 
figure that was claimed to be $12 per ton in advance of the price of 
two years previous, and that a still further advance of $10 more was 
threatened, making a total advance of $22 per ton. 

Second. That the advance already made and the threatened advance 


were the result of a combination or conspiracy entered into by the 
manufacturers of the news print paper or their selling agents. 


and 





1909. 


Third. That such advance in price and such combination to make 
ther advance were caused by the tariff duties on wood pulp and 
nt paper, and hence, in justice to the newspaper and other publish 
industries of the country, the duties on print paper and wood puip 
ild be repealed. 
1 


Ail 


» committee further states in its preliminary report that 
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rior to their appointment the statement had been widely cir- | 


ilated that the advance in prices, together with the threatened 
ince, would entail upon the printing and publishing interests 
United States an additional cost of $60,000,000 per an- 
im. Subsequently it was explained by the same authority 
that the actual and threatened advance in news print paper 
uuld be over $24,000,000 per annum. 
It will thus be seen that the newspapers of this country, who 
were clamoring for this investigation prior to the appointment 
f the committee, claimed an additional cost of $60,000,000 per 
num, which was immediately reduced to $24,000,000 per an- 
m after the appointment of the committee. The committee 
ry properly proceeded to ascertain whether there was any- 
hing contained in the charges, to wit: First, whether there was 
unlawful combination or conspiracy among the news print 
paper manufacturers to raise the price of print paper, and, 
second, whether there was an advance or threatened advance 
by which the newspaper publishers would be compelled to pay 
$24,000,000 per annum advance for such paper as might be re- 
quired to conduct their business. The committee proceeded at 


of the 


Ve S 


onee to the work assigned them and promptly investigated all | 


matters submitted to them. 

They have finished their labors and made a final report, which 
was submitted to this House in February, 1909. 
unlawful combination and of conspiracy and extortion made by 


The charges of | 


} 


that substantially all of the timber lands in Canada, at least a 
vastly controlling interest, is vested in the Crown and know! 








“erown lands.” (See Mann report, p. 1981.) That is, the 
| Government leases these lands and determines upon what terms 
the timber of all kinds shall be cut These es of vn 
lands are obtained as a general rule by sale at auction and } 
supposed to go to the lowest bidder. The amou paid for them 
depends, of course, upon how much timber may be cut and its 
location, but as a general rule it may be said that the k Ss 
iverage much less than a dol per re; sometimes much less 
and seldom very much more. By the same ority we are 
told that the owner of these lands ys iting to $3 
a square mile per year. 
They also pay to the government a royalty on spruce wor 

cord of 40 cents for that manufactured in Canada, and 65 cents 
for that sold to be manufactured in foreign countries. Thus 
we ascertain very closely what the stumpage worth 

what the value of a cord of wood is in the s ding timbe 

is worth per cord according to these charges ows: St 

age, 40 cents; lease, 5 cords to the ac Ss ated by Mr 
MANN, 20 cents per cord; taxes, $3 per square 1 . apl x 
mately one-half cent per acre; total, 604 cents. For exp 

the United States an additional sum of 25 cen er « ! 
added, making 85 cents per cord; so that a cord of pulj vd 
standing in the Canadian forest is worth 604 cents for ul 
facture in Canada and 854 cents for manufacture in the | ed 
States. It is estimated, and the special committ lzre that 
it requires 14 cords of pulp wood to make 1 ton of paper, so that 


certain newspaper publishers were indeed grave, and required 


prompt action and investigation. 


It is perhaps well to treat these charges separately. First, 
as to the conspiracy, this being the main charge, the com- 


mittee reports as follows in its preliminary report: 


The evidence before the committee so far fails to prove any combina 
tion of print paper manufacturers to advance prices or otherwise in 


restraint of trade, but considerable evidence was presented that might 
excite suspicion that such combination had been made and was in ex- 
istence. * * Such of the paper manufacturers as have appeared 
before your committee during its hearings have strenuously and com 
pletely denied under oath the existence of any combination, agreement, 

understanding of any nature whatever among the paper manu 
facturers, or their selling agents, to regulate, control, or advance the 


price of paper, the assignment of customers, or for any other purpose 
in restraint of trade. 


Further on the committee adds to its preliminary repor 


In not presenting at this time definite conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, your committee is guided by the fact that no combination in re 
int of trade has been proven by the evidence to exist among the 
paper manufacturers, and the 


evidence does not show any intention on | 


the part of the paper manufacturers to further increase the present | 
price of news print paper, but, on the other hand, the evidence does | 
show that the upward tendency of the price of paper, which was so 


marked during the year 1907, reached its limit some months ago, prob 
ably as the result of economic conditions, and that at present 
tendency of the news print paper market is downward. 


The committee further reports, viz: 
The paper manufacturers strenuously denied there ever having been 


such an intention, and from the evidence submitted to the committee 
we find that such an advance was never contemplated. (See p. 1980, 


Mann report,) 


the | 


No further reference whatsoever is made to the charge of con- | 


spiracy in the report of this special committee. 
charge and the basis of this investigation, and would seem to 
have been conclnsively disproven and their complaint might 
properly have been dismissed. The only remaining question, 
therefore, to consider is whether the present tariff of $6 per ton 
is so protective as to give the American paper manufacturers 
an undue or excessive profit. 

I will now endeavor to proceed to the investigation of the 
second proposition—as to whether the prices of print paper in 
the United States are excessive or whether the present tariff 
of $6 per ton is unreasonable to this rapidly growing and great 
industry. The committee very well states the position of the 
manufacturers in its preliminary report, in which the owners 
insist that there has been a decided increase in the of pro- 
ducing paper, caused— 


COSI 


First, by the increase in the cost of pulp and pulp wood; se 
the increase in the wages of the employees; third, by the 
the hours of labor of those employed in it; fourth, by the 
the cost of other articles entering into the production of paper. 


mynd, by 
‘eduction in 
rease in 


Being somewhat of a farmer and woodsman myself in the 
Adirondacks of New York, I may be pardoned, perhaps, for in- 
jecting some information of my own, some which I have ob- 
served and some which I have acquired by diligent inquiry. 
The special committee in its evidence and in its report shows 





This is the chief | 


according to these charges 1 


ton of print paper would cost the 





| Canadian manufacturer 90} cents for the standing timber be- 
fore any labor had been expended upon it. How does this 
value compare with that in the eastern United States‘ In 
New York, with which I am familiar, the stumpage is worth 
$2.50 to $3.50 per acre, depending upon its location as to streams 
and railways. A fair average value to-day of stumpage in 
New York would not be less than $3. In fact, I was informed 
yesterday by an officer of the International Paper Company 
that they were contracting now for several thousand cords of 
wood at a little in excess of $3 per cord. We find that the 


Canadian manufacturer has the advantage in the cost of his 
standing timber over American manufacturers of from $2.15 to 
$2.40 per cord, or from $3.224 to $3.60 per ton of paper before 
any expense has been incurred by either of them. It might be 
explained in passing that this vast differenc tween the value 
of standing timber in Canada and in the United States is very 
largely accounted for by the fact that in Canada forest 
are, as we have seen, substantially all owned by the government 


lai ds 


and are leased at a trifling expense, while in the northeastern 
United States there are no government lands. The forest lands 
are owned by individuals, which at present cost anywhere m 
$20 to $35 per acre, and are subject to taxation for that pur 
pose. The interest on these investments, together wit 
taxes and the cost of protection as against fires, ve 
| accounts for the increase in the value of the Wn x I 
cord. 
FREIGHT, TRANSPORTATION, AND | 

The transportation charges, so far as the American manu- 
facturer is concerned, is one of first importance. It is, there 
fore, my purpose to call the attention of the House to at 
these charges actually are. We find on page 1448 of the special 
committee’s report the testimony of Mr. | \. Merritt, jr., 
manager of pulp mills located at Hannawa [ alls, New York 
State, under date of May 20, 1908, that the freight paid by him 
ranged from $4 to $6.58 per cord from various Canadian points, 
the freight rates being not less than- 15 cents per hundred 
pounds, the average weight of a cord of wood in the rough 
being 4,000 to 4,500 pounds. 

At page 1050, special committee's preliminary report, Mr. L. S 
Parsons, manager of the transportation department of th 
International Paper Company, in a lk r submitted to Le 
select committee gives specific rates fre ( Ca lian 
points of shipment to various mills of I I 
Company on the Hudson River Valley, which ranged 60 
to $4.50 per cord. 

Mr. Hugo, of the Remington Martin Company, of Wat 7 
N. Y., states that the average freight rates « pulp w 1 to 
Canada from his Watertown district, | Regis | 
Company, ranges from *4 to 34.50 per « i 

It will thus be seen that the averag st of 1 h ( 
from the Canadian forests to the An I will average 
at least $4 per cord, and deed thes y are not di ed 
by anyone. Having in mind that it requires 14 cords of wood 
to make 1 ton of paper, it will thus | een tl the st of 
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transportation alone to the American manufacturer is not less 
than $6 per ton for white print paper. 
railroad freight, and does not include the cost of hauling to the 
railroad station and loading it upon the cars, or the cost of 
unloading from the cars at the mill, statistics for which there 
seems to be none, so far as the report of the special committee 
is concerned, but that these charges are considerable from the 
very nature of things leaves no room for doubt. 

I now desire to call the attention of the committee to the 
cost of transportation, so far as the Canadian manufacturer is 
concerned. Most, if not all, of the pulp mills of Canada manu- 
facturing wood pulp and white paper are located upon streams 
which produce sufficient horsepower for that purpose, and the 
owner of such mills, I think it may be stated in every case, is 
the owner of large timber rights which he has léased 
from the government, under the conditions which I have hereto- 
fore mentioned, to supply his mills. He does not, except in 
very exceptional cases, purchase any pulp wood at all except 
from those who own lands along the stream upon which his 
mill is located, and then only at such a price as would be good 
business in saving his own. forest lands. There is practically 
no cost of transportation in his case. He is not compelled to 
haul his wood to the railroad station, usually some distance away, 


also 


nor does he have to freight it long distances at great ex- 
pense. He simply puts the pulp wood into the river and drives 
it down to the mill at a cost, according to the best authority, 


of not more than 50 cents to $1 per cord, according to distance. 
When it arrives at his mill it is exactly where he wants it—in 
the mill pond—and it is hauled out into the mill as it is desired. 
It might be noted in passing, however, that these river charges 
of driving are paid by the American manufacturer in addition 
to other railway transportation charges, for in almost every 
case the wood has to be driven down the river to some railroad 
station, in many instances much farther away than the Cana- 
dian mill, before it is loaded upon the cars for transportation. 
That the foregoing facts are warranted, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to the location and output of some of the 
largest pulp and paper mills in Canada: Laurentide Paper 
Company (Limited) at Grand Mere, Quebec, on the St. Maurice 
River, is a complete plant manufacturing wood pulp, white 
paper, and sulphite, having a daily output of 150 tons of white 
print paper per day, and being the lessees, as I am creditably 
informed, of sufficient grants of crown lands to completely sup- 
ply the mill. 

The Belgo Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, located at 
Shawanigan Falls, Quebec, on the St. Maurice River, is a 
ground wood and paper plant, but no sulphite plant, having an 
output of 85 tons of white paper per day and large tracts of 
crown lands from which to draw their supply. The E. B. Eddy 
Company (Limited), of Hull, Quebec, is located on the Ottawa 
River, and is a complete plant, manufacturing ground wood and 
sulphite and white paper, having an output of 50 tons of white 
paper per day, with ample leases of crown lands to operate its 
plant. The Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, located at Stur- 
geon Falls, Sturgeon, on the St. Maurice River, Canada, is a 
complete plant and with an output of 50 tons per day, and are 
the of large tracts of crown lands. The J. R. Booth 
mills, located at Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, on the Ottawa River, 
is a complete plant, with an output of 90 tons of white print 
paper per day. It will thus be seen that the foregoing mills, 
which are the largest in Canada, have an output of 425 tons per 
day of news print paper. 
six other smaller mills in Canada, favorably located, making 
news print paper, having an output of 90 tons of news print 
paper per day, making a total output of white print paper in 
Canada, which I have called to your attention, of 515 tons per 
day. The present consumption of print paper in Canada will 
average about 90 tons, so that it will be seen that there is left 
available for export to the United States from Canadian white- 
print paper mills 425 tons per day. 

Calling again the attention of the House to the fact that it 


lessees 


requires 14 cords of pulp wood to make a ton of paper, we find | the special committee at pages 197 


that the Canadian manufacturer has distinct and positive ad- 
vantage on transportation alone over his American competitors 
of not less than $6 per ton, as the transportation paid by the 
American manufacturer, as we have seen, will average at least 
$4 per cord. 

COST OF WOOD TO THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 


I desire to call the attention of the House to page 1975, being 
a part of the report of the special committee of this House, 
which is as follows: 


There seems to have been a decided increase in the cost of pulp wood. 
This is acmitted by everyone. The average cost to the International 


| 


| 


This cost of freight is | 
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Paper Company of pulp wood in the rough 
mill, from 1898 to 1908, is stated to us as fo 


1898 sinistral a st ace aS cai a a 
ree CURE SED I vnc ki cc eens 


The average cost to the Northwest Paper Company, at Cloquet, Minn., 
for pulp wood per cord in the rough: 


= cord delivered at the 
lows: 


avs i cavemen deeb stelle iieliabiatabincaiiinlltaaiaiit $3. 15 

SAT searsa-si chi chsietininipiechib lsinsdeaciataaekdh tiem iaeicadaea auauanincieavdnuitiedivmntat Tanai deipentiiities 7.40 
The average cost of rossed pulp wood per cord to the Remington 

group of mills, delivered at the mill, was: 

1904_ conchae MN ek ee ca ea clan a at i $11. 00 

Bees Ceeek. Cees. RIE iietitenntingacndsennetmeee 14. 00 


The average cost of rossed pulp wood per cord to the Frank Gilbert 
Paper Company, delivered at the mill, was: 
1894 
1908 


(first 


These statements furnished to the committee are all under 
oath and may be asssumed to be correct, and indicate an ji 
creased cost of wood, whether in the rough or rossed, to have 
been during the past ten years, and in some cases for a less 
period of time, nearly 100 per cent, and in some cases in excess 
of that amount. 

It also appears from the testimony taken by the special com- 
mittee of this House, at page 1989, that the American consul at 
Three Rivers, Province of Quebec, under date of May 14, 190s, 
writes, in a letter submitted by Secretary of State Root to said 


| committee, as follows: 


My attention has also been called to | 


The price of pulp wood in the rough has within a year held at $5 
per cord, and less at very great distance from transportation fac! 
ties. Farmers who have no stumpage tax to pay have sold as low 
$4.50 per cord, and in rare instances at less than $4 per cord. M 
William Ritchie, of ‘Three Rivers, contracted last year for a la 
amount of pulp wood with the Laurentide Paper Company, the larg 
paper-manitifacturing concern in Canada. He received $5 per cord, d 
livered on the Bastonis River, Province of Quebec. The cost of bri: 
ing the wood from the Bastonis River to the St. Maurice River 
La Tu would be about 50 cents, and from there to Grand Mere 
cents ore, 


This would make the price of wood delivered for the Laur 
tide Paper Company at its mill $5.80. It will thus be seen that 
while the largest of Canadian paper mills in 1908 were payi 
$5.80 a cord for wood delivered at its mill, American mills, b) 
the above tables, were paying more than $10 per cord for t! 
same kind of wood. 

At page 2890, special committee’s report, extract from lett: 
written to Mr. MANN under date of January 7, 1909, by Ede: 


e 


| G. Barrett, president of the Union Bag and Paper Company, wi: 


| states that the cost 


of 2-foot rough wood delivered at the end 
of the conveyor from the cutting-up points in Canada is $5.56 
This cost includes logging, driving, government dues and | 


| cutting up, and miscellaneous expense and administration; a 





as this wood was exported to the United States, it also 
cluded 25 cents per cord more stumpage than a Canadian « 
sumer would have to pay, thus reducing the cost of wood to : 
Canadian consumer, under similar conditions, to $5.31. 

On page 3209, special committee’s report, in the statement b 
fore the Ways and Means Committee November 21, 1908, Mr. 
George N. Ostrander, manager of the wood and land depai 
ment of Finch, Pruyn & Co., manufacturers of paper at Gle 
Falls, N. Y., states that in the year 1907 his company purchased 
a quantity of rough pulp wood at points on the Grand Tru 
Railroad east of Quebec at $5.50 to $6 per cord. These prices 
include in all cases a reasonable profit to the seller. 

This evidence would seem to conclusively demonstrate that 
the cost of pulp wood delivered at the mills in Canada was not 
to exceed $5.50 per cord in 1907 and 1908, while the same wood 
delivered at the American mills was $10 and upward. 
MANUFACTURE 


COST OF AND LABOR. 


That there is a wide difference between the cost of all kinds 
of labor entering into the manufacture of paper from the b 
ginning until it is ready for delivery admits of no kind of 
doubt, and there is no evidence, so far as I am able to discover, 
either in the testimony or the report of the special committee, 
which would authorize a different conclusion. Upon this poin! 
I desire to call the attention of the House to the report of 
7 and 1978, and we find as 
follows: 

The average cost to the International Paper. Company of labor in 
the production of 1 ton of paper from the prepared materials was: 


1900 
1908 (February) -............-......~..-.....~-.~--.----.~--= 


The average cost to the International Paper Company of labor in th: 
production of 1 ton of paper from the delivery of the pulp wood at 
the mill was: 

SOO . ccc ene etinwnenasnaescerennndeminitiingtaiminas 
SOC CEE TRO WE) ere ces ciieninininimintiiniinn 


To the Northwest Paper Company the average cost of labor in the 
pulp and paper manufacture in 1907 was 18 per cent higher than 
in 1904 
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the John Edwards Mill, of Wisconsin, the cost of labor in the 
ture of 1 ton of paper from the prepared materials was: 


he committee very properly adds: 


rhere seems to have been considerable increase in the average weekly 
» of the employees in the paper and pulp mills. This increase has 
been greater than seems to your committee to have been necessary, 
to the increased cost of \iving; and the wages now paid in the 
and pulp mills would not be generally considered high as com- 

ed with other skilled labor. 
Owing to the fact that the machinery is largely operated in the mills 
water power, it is economical to run them night and day. Up to 
t 1900 or 1901 the employees worked on what is known as the 
tour” or “ two-shift” system—that is, an employee would work 
‘ week eleven hours during the daytime for six days, or sixty-six 
} s, and the next week thirteen hours during the nighttime for six 

or seventy-eight hours. 
ut 1901 the hours of labor in the eastern news print paper mills 
United States were generally reduced, so that an employee alter- 
! vy worked one week eleven hours per day, or sixty-six hours, and five 
ts per week of thirteen hours each, or sixty-five hours. Under this 
the mills shut down Saturday night. This reduction of hours 
accomplished without reduction of wages; and, in fact, it would 
that notwithstanding the reduction in hours there were 

» in wages. 


some 





In 1906 and 1907 the International Paper Company and a large 
i the three-tour system,” under which there are three shifts of 
each working eight hours per day for six days in the week. 
ening of hours was accomplished without reduction in the wages 
men per week, and in some cases the wages have been increased, 
t they are now higher under the eight-hour system than they 
under the longer hours. 


In the opinion of your committee it would be very unfortunate to | 
iny legislation which would result in a return in the eastern | 
vs print mills to the former system of twelve hours’ work per day | 
or which would operate to continue such system in the western mills. 
While the adoptién of the three-tour system instead of the two-tour | 
( not advance the wages paid in the mill to the extent of one-half, 
t it makes a very considerable and decided increase in the number 


f employees paid and the total amount of the wages paid out. 


It will thus be seen from the report itself many good and 
sufficient reasons why the labor entering into the cost of print 
paper manufactured in the United States must of necessity be 
very much larger than in Canada, as the report shows that the 
ern mills have adopted the “three-tour system,” working 
eight hours a day, while in the Canadian mills the “ two-tour” 

‘ two-shift system still prevails. It is also very significant that 
mmittee adds— 

That this shortening of hours was accomplished without reduction of 
s of the men per week, and in some s the wages have been in- 


d, so that they are now higher under the eight-hour system than 
were under the longer hours. 


eas 


the 


cas 


Nothing would seem to me to be more conclusive upon this 
point thah these statements of facts made by the committee 
The report above quoted is amply sustained, however, 
testimony taken by the committee, for on pages 3258 and 
to 5269 of the testimony taken by the committee are given rates 

f wages and hours of employment in 1907: 


Try 


IS news print paper mills in the United States and in 3 


Canada 


mills in 
in 20 ground-wood pulp mills in the United States and 3 such 
in Canada, and in 7 sulphite-fiber mills in the United States and 2 
i mills in Canada are given the number of employees in each occu- 
in each mill and the wages per day and hours of service per day 
each employee. This data was collected by the Department of Com- 
and Labor by their agents, who visited the various mills, and was 
mitted by Charles P. Neill, commissioner, to the select committee 
February 5, 1909. The department, however, failed to summarize 
containing the data, and thereby an opportunity was given for 
gling out and comparing the few isolated cases in which Canadian 
wages appeared to exceed United States wages, but did not in reality 
give the true measure of compensation by comparison of the hourly rate 
of wages paid in each country. 

Th tables, therefore, have been submitted to and summarized by 
an expert statistician, and they develop the fact that the average daily 
Wage on an eight-hour basis of all the employees in all the Canadian 
mills covered by these tables was $1.36, and that the average daily wage 
on an eight-hour basis in all the United States mills covered by these 
tables was $1.78, an excess in the United States mills of 42 cents per 
employee per day, or 30 per cent. This is the most comprehensive and 

liable examination that has ever been made of the comparative wages 
paid in the two countries in this line of manufacture and can not be 
refuted by the citation of or comparison of individual mills or of indi- 
vidual employees in such mills. 

_ On page 2697, special committee's report, is a table furnished by Mr. 

Neill, Commissioner of the Department of Commerce and Labor, giving the 
average amount of wages paid in producing 1 ton of news print paper 
from the first work in the forest, including the labor cost, in 18 mills 
in the United States, covering the year 1907. Said mills produced 
$21,934 tons of news print paper, or upward of one-third of the pro- 
duction of all the mills in the United States for that year. 
the number are eastern and western mills. The total wages per ton in 
these 18 mills, from the first work in the forest, was $13.73. Deducting 
the wages paid in forest operations leaves the sum of $8.44 as the cost 
of the labor in producing a ton of paper in a pulp and paper mill in 
the United States. As the average hourly wage rate paid in pulp and 
paper mills in the United States exceeds that paid in pulp and paper 
mills in Canada by 30 per cent, the average cost of labor per ton of 
paper in the Canadian mills would bear the same proportion to $8.44, 
namely, $6.44, showing an excess of $2 in the cost of labor in a ton of 
paper in the United States over Canada. 


in 


I have now arrived at that point where it may be useful to 





of other eastern news print paper mills put into effect what is | 


This | 
| be received as giving the exact 


to the cost of a ton of print paper in the United States over 
that of Canada. First, therefore, we find that the value of the 
raw product as it stands in the woods of the United States as 
compared with those of Canada to manufacture a ton of paper 
is in excess of that of Canada $3.22 to $3.60. 

Second. That the cost of charges of transportation and ex- 
penses incident thereto is in the United States that of 
Canada $4 per cord or $6 per ton of paper. 

Third. That the labor which enters into the manufacture of a 
ton of paper over that of Canada is $2 per ton, making a total 
difference between the United States and Canada for a ton of 
paper $11.60. 

These figures will be found to be substantially correct from 
whatever standpoint investigation proceeds, and justifies not 
only the maintenance of the present rate of duty of $6 per 


over 


| ton on print paper, but would fairly authorize an increase in- 


stead of a decrease. 

I am now reminded of the fact that in presenting this matter 
to the House for their consideration the gentleman from LIli- 
nois [Mr. MANN] cited as almost his exclusive authority one 
James R. Booth, of Ottawa, Canada. It is therefore important 
for us to examine carefully who this man is who has furnished 
this information upon which the American Congress is invited 
to act. What are his interests? How far shall his statements 
situation? I have known Mr. 
Booth by reputation for more than twenty-five years. He 


Is 


| the owner of extensive pulp-paper and sulphite mills located at 


Included in | 


present concisely a summary of the conclusions of the facts as | 


|} Canada and perhaps in the world. 


|} at his mills it cost $34.11. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, on the Ottawa River, where there 
is the best and cheapest water power in the Dominion of 


Years ago he constructed ex- 
manufacture lumber. In order 
d from his Do- 








tensive mills there for the of 


to carry on these extensive operations he secure 
minion government extensive timber rights upon both sides of 
the Ottawa River, upon one side of which is the Province of 


Quebec, and the other side the Province of Ontario. His mills 
are located in Ontario, from which no pulp wood or other logs 
or timber are permitted to be exported to the United 
Upon the Ontario side, I have it from the best of authority, he 
still owns about 2,500 f timber land, equaling 


1,600,000 acres, and on the Quebec 2,300 square 


States. 


square miles o 


side miles, bein; 


1,472,000 acres, making an aggregate holding of 3,072,000 acres 

of crown lands of which at present Mr. Booth has control, thus 

being the largest single holder of timber lands in the world. 
After much of the timber suitable for lumber had been taken 


off and American genius and enterprise had discovered a way to 


profitably manufacture paper from wood, Mr. Booth, who was 
still the owner of these lands, advantageously located, as I have 
explained, upon both sides of the Ottawa River and easily a: 

cessible to his mill, concluded to establish pulp, paper, and s1 

phite mills, having a location probably the best in Canada. It 
will thus be seen that he controls an area of wild forest lands 
equal in extent, according to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, to 20 per cent of all of the spruce lands of t! 

United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and from w l 
scarcely a single stick of spruce timber suitable for making 
pulp has as yet been taken. Does any one imagine that this 
shrewd business man has established this extensive pulp and 
paper manufacturing establishment at Ottawa for the purpose 


whom does he 


of supplying the Canadian market; and, if not, 
intend to supply? The story of the whale swallo 
would never have been recorded had our disting 


visited Ottawa on time. 


Jonah 
lished chairman 


VV ing 


Here is a country of 90,000,000 people, rich beyond the 
dreams of man, and using easily as much paper as the com 
bined nations of the world. Where should he look for a market 


except here at his very door and with easy means of access, and 
at reasonable transportation? The chairman of the committee 
visits his mills and examines them and secures a report of some 
kind, which shows that in 190S to manufacture a ton of pa} 
It may be said, in passing, that 

ing that time he offered to sell to the International Paper Co 
pany paper at $33 per ton, and offered and did sell to other com 
peting companies at considerably less; but in view of the 
facts which I have stated, is it to be expected that the American 
Congress will take Mr. Booth’s view of what such proper cost of 
paper is when all of the facts and circumstances to the in- 
evitable conclusion that his statement is not correct? And, be- 
sides all this, we must remember that the statements made by the 
American manufacturers here were made Mr. Booth, 
| in his statement, was controlled by no such solemn ob! 


1) 
lead 


Ss 


under oath. 


igation. 


| He was privileged to say what he pleased, and submitted such 


facts as he thought best. 
The books of his concern, so far as appears from the evidence 
taken, were never examined. ll deny either his desire 


No one wil 
to enter the American market or his intent and purpose to do 
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His 


ic. 





so. preparations for such an invasion are apparent to 
Does he occupy a disinterested position and is Con- 
in taking his unsworn and unverified statement, 
when, in particular, they seem to conflict with the facts known 
to us and which I have heretofore endeavored to present? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield for a 


questior 


evervol 


zress safe 


Mr. MALBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I should like to ask my colleague if he can | 
tell us if the crown lands are sold in unlimited quantities or 
sold in limited quantities? 

Mr. MALBY. Well, unlimited quantities, of course, is a very 
large expression. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, answer to that is | 
the fact that they are usually referred to as “limits.” - 

Mr. GOULDEN. As much as a thousand acres? 

Mr. MANN. The International Paper Company has 4,000,000 
acres, 


Mr. GOULDEN. I would call that an unlimited quantity. 

Mr. MALBY. These lands are sold to these great companies, 
who desire to erect industries in their country, and they usually 
secure quantities which will insure them of an ample supply 
for the capacity of their mills. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will it interrupt my colleague to ask him 
another question? At what price are these lands usually sold? 
Is there any fixed limit or are they put up at auction? 

Mr. MALBY. They are sold at various prices. I have esti- 
mated that in no instance are they sold for over 
acre and usually less than one-half that price. 
price would probably be less than 50 cents. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 


more question, 


The average 


If my colleague would indulge me with one 
I would be thankful for the information. Is 
much of that land held by Americans? 

Mr. MALBY. I can not say “much.” I know that the Inter- 
national Paper Company has quite a large quantity and others 
a considerable amount. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield, and then I will not 
interrupt him further? 

Mr. MALBY. With pleasure. 


Mr. MANN. How would it benefit Mr. Booth if the pro- 
visions we have in the 


bill should become a law as long as 
Ontario forbids the exportation of forest ‘products? What 


object would he have in trying to do the thing which you 
charge against him? 

Mr. MALBY. 
the bill forbids the exportation of the finished product? 

Mr. MANN. 
the restrictions at present be removed. 

Mr. MALBY. No; but what are these restrictions? 
are no restrictions except the 25 cents per cord on pulp wood, 
which the Canadian manufacturer would probably be very glad 
to remove were we to reduce the tariff from $6 to $2 per ton, 
and for this very small concession the committee recommends 
that the tariff duties be destroyed and the finest markets in the 
world opened up freely to our Canadian competitors. 

Mr. MANN. 
moment? 

Mr. MALBY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman who is assailing Mr. Booth 
can not be heard, and I think it is very fair to say Mr. Booth 
never volunteered any information to the committee. We sent 
a man there to his mill, and we visited the mill ourselves, 
We sent an expert man from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through his mill, and all the information Mr. Booth 
ever furnished was furnished at the request of, and was abso- 
lutely corroborated by, the expert we sent to the mill. 

Mr. MALBY. I am not going to discuss that, because time 
will not permit. I do not suppose Mr. Booth is personally su- 
pervising his mill, but I know what his situation is and I have 
stated it, and besides it does appear in the evidence taken by 
the committee that Mr. Booth did volunteer his information; 
and besides I know when he reports to this committee that it 
cost him $34.11 to manufacture a ton of paper, in 1908, when 
the pulp timber had been taken off of his own lands, he is 
subject to suspicion and in particular when he offered to sell it 
to the International Paper Company at $33 per ton, and did 
actually sell their competitors at a less price. It is fair to as- 
sume that he made a handsome profit in both transactions. 

The remaining question presented by those who are seeking 
to obtain paper at ruinous prices and in total disregard of the 
property invested and of the just claim of labor is one of con- 
serving the forests, and, while this is always worthy of serious 


Does the gentleman from Illinois claim that | 


There | 
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Will the gentleman from New York yield for a | 


| zens? 


a dollar per | erty in any private enterprise? 
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attention, I can not understand any more inappropriate p) 
to discuss it than while considering a general tariff bill. Ww) 
just relation has tariff to forest lands, or forest lands to ta 
Everyone seems to be in favor of a legitimate conseryatio, 
our forest lands; certainly we are and have been making « 
effort to do so. The State of New York has purchased 2) 
come possessed in a legitimate way of large tracts of f 
lands. Other States are doing the same. The National « 
ernment has transferred millions of acres of government 

to the forest preserve, where they must ever remain unde) 
control and supervision of the Government. This is legiti: 
conservation. There is only one way in which the Stat 
National Government can honestly own or legitimately co: 
any forest lands which they do not now own, and that is 
condemnation and purchase. 

What means the suggestion that duties should be ren l 
from pulp wood and paper so that our lands can be conse: 
Whose lands are we attempting to save and whose pro) 
rights are we attempting to interfere with? Are we attempt 
to destroy or decrease the value of lands owned by private 
zens? Who is there who is willing to voice the opinion that 
Government of the United States is engaged in an effort to 
directly destroy the value of the private property of our 
By what legitimate, legal, or moral right can this lx 
complished if that is intended? Does not the owner of f 
lands possess the same good title and has he not the same 1 
to own, control, and dispose of them as a citizen who has | 
Why, and by what autho 
do we attempt to lessen the value of or destroy the title to 
investment, or interfere with it in any way? If it is desi: 
and necessary in the interest of the public to take these | 
then there is but one legitimate way to do it, and that 
purchase and sale, and not by creating a condition or confi 
ing the owner with such unequal surroundings that he 
surrender his property or be driven into bankruptcy; and 
sides all this, who is there who will give a bond tha S 
scheme will succeed? Who imagines that the owner of 
lands will surrender them and give up the struggle unti 
very last stick of timber has been removed? Certainly 
would be the natural and the actual result of any such contest 
Instead of promoting the conservation of our forests it \ 
naturally and surely lead to their destruction. Who cont: 
that to cripple this great industry in the United States, employ 
ing as it does, directly and indirectly, more than 100,000 human 
beings, most of them heads of families, and paying out waces 
of more than $40,000,000 a year and making marketable 


| than $250,000,000 of finished product, would be serving 
It does not give them the tariff reduction unless | 


public? Who ever heard of low prices on anything in this 
country until it was produced here in such quantities 
reasonably supply the market? This has been the experice 
of our people from the beginning. No article has been 
cheaply in our markets until we manufactured it ourselves, 
none will sell cheaply after we have ceased to manufacture 

Mr. TIRRELL. Will the gentleman permit an interru) 

Mr. MALBY. Yes. 

Mr. TIRRELL. Is it not a fact that the paper companies 
own about 5,000,000 acres of timber land in this country? 

Mr. MALBY. I so understand it. 

Mr. TIRRELL. And that in order to conserve the foresi 
they are now purchasing about one-third of their logs in Can 


£ 


so as to cut down their own timber only when it has rea: 
a proper growth, thereby conserving the forests of the United 


States? 


Mr. MALBY. Undoubtedly the statement of the gentlem:! 
true. I would have made that statement myself, but I und 
stood it was already in the Recorp. 


It is an entirely fair suggestion that should the Ameri 
manufacturers be destroyed or seriously crippled. the price of 
paper will go up instead of down. The interests of forest co 
servation can not be served by making paper cheaper. Th: 
are best served by making paper dearer. Who will plant 
tree in place of one cut down when the one cut down is searce)) 
worth the cutting? What the people of this country want is no 
larger newspapers and more bad magazines, but smaller news 
papers and better magazines. [Applause.] 

There is but one further suggestion which I desire to make 
in closing, and that is that the great conspiracy which it now 


appears—if it ever had any existence—is represented by) 
certain members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ As 


sociation, who were successful in creating a false impressi: 
and maliciously libeled the great paper industry of this country 
and the honorable gentlemen who are engaged in it in orde: 
that they might secure cheap paper and not for the purpose 
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redressing any wrong—a wrong which never existed, and which 
never had the slightest reason or authority to believe or 
m did exist. We have been told that the past twelve years 
} witnessed an era of prosperity unprecedented in this or any 
r country on the globe since the beginning of time. In the 
‘ _ this may be said to be true; but what of those who have 
egled along in the paper industry? How have they fared 
‘ how have they shared in this general prosperity? Who is 
there who can demonstrate or even claim that any considerable 
on of this prosperity has been theirs? 
ie International Paper Company, the greatest of them all, 
an unprecedented struggle has been able to pay the in- 
terest on its bonded indebtedness; for a short period it paid 6 
nt interest on its preferred stock and none on its com- 
stock. For the past year its net income has dwindled 
practically nothing, and it now pays the interest on its 
honds and 2 per cent on its preferred stock, and it may be said 
that this corporation is one of the best managed in this 
try. The St. Regis Paper Company, referred to by Mr. 
Mann, chairman of the committee, having a capital of over 
200,000, has searcly paid a dividend on its stock, and the 
zton Paper Company, with a capitalization of several 
on dollars, has practically paid nothing to its stockholders. 
Gould Company, which was fortunate enough to possess 
its own lands and purchased very little outside, has been able 
to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. How does this compare with 
the record of any other industry during the past twelve years, 
and what possible justification can there be for making their 
matters worse? We have had abundance of prosperity in this 
land, but none of it has come to the paper maker or the stock- 
ho of this kind of property. Thousands of citizens 
throughout the land are owners of stocks and bonds in these 
corporations, Are they not entitled to a little consideration 
at the hands of Congress? [Applause.] 
[ append hereto a communication 


T™ c'¢ 


is hm 


ders 


from Hon. James S. 


Whipple, forest, fish, and game commissioner of the State of 
Ne York, and the resolution of the congress of the Knights 


of Labor passed March 20, 1909, which are entitled to careful 
consideration : 


ApriL 1, 1909. 


Hon. E. B. VREELAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. VrReeLaAND: There has been so much said for and against 


owering of the duty on wood pulp and news paper material manu- 
ired in other countries in relation to its effect on the forests, espe- 
illy in the State of New York, that it seems to me it is my duty as 
commissioner of forest, fish, and game of New York, to express 
opinion on the subject. It must be conceded, I think, that it 
rtant to preserve the timber growth in this Commonwealth to the 
xtent of our abilities for several reasons, among them being: 
lirst. To the end that we may have a reasonable wood supply, not 
only now, but many years hence. 
Second. That the forests in a State with the topographical conditions 
hat exist here are imperatively necessary as the most important factor 
in the conservation of the water supply. 


Third. Without the forests the water in the streams would more 
rapidly dry up, under and overdrainage of farm lands be seriously 


affected. and their productiveness and value materially diminished. 
_Fourth. If any part of the tariff is removed on manufactured mate- 
il, its tendency would be to cheapen all kinds of wood and its 
products. 

Fifth. The history of lumber operations since the first cutting of trees 
America, as well as in other countries, proves that the cheaper the 


in 
luml 
i 


iber is just so much less has been the inducement for careful lumber- 
ng, conserving, and handling of forests. 

Sixth. Until lumber becomes scarce and very valuable, little or no 
effort has ever been made to conserve and carefully utilize it, nor has 
there been very much activity shown in the planting of trees and re- 
Toresting denuded nonagricultural lands. 

Seventh. It is undoubtedly true that the margin of profit to-day 
under a $6 tariff is not too much for the manufacturers of paper in this 
State. It is also true that to establish 
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| through 


a paper-manufacturing plant | 


requires a very large investment, and furnishes employment for a large | 


number of men, and anything that will reduce the profit in the business 
below a reasonable amount would strike a serious blow both to labor 
and capital now engaged in the manufacture of paper. 

For all of these reasons, and especially with relation to the conserva- 
tion of the forests, water, and agricultural lands in this State, the tariff 
Should not be removed. 

Many of the lumbermen of this State are materially aiding the de- 
partment and the people along the line of better and more conservative 

se of the forests. und are adopting better and more economical methods 


in lumbering and handling their forest lands, because with present 
prices they are enabled to do so. 

If we make the forests valuable there will be no trouble in getting 
the lumbermen and all of our people to refrain from cutting trees 
below 12 inches in diameter, because the increased growth at that 
period rapidly enhances their value, and the profit in the younger 
growth if now cut is small, and from a business standpoint, because 
of the fair profit in lumber operations they can afford to so manage 


their properties. 
The greatest need 


in this 
keep non-agricultural 


land 


country 
covered 


to-day, 
with a 


in my judgment, is to 
reasonable tree growth, 


and for everyone who has land not especially adapted to agricultural 
purposes to plant trees. 
It has taken a good many years to arouse the people of this State 


and in the Nation to this necessity; they are beginning to understand 
it. 


I trust that Congress will do nothing to set back the splendid 





| expensive problem. 


is | 
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progress now being made in this respect. If I am correctly informed, 
Mr. Pinchot, of the national department, strongly urges the retaining 
of the duty on lumber for this purpose; but he not object to 
being taken off from the manufactured product when made into paper. 





does its 


If this is his position, it seems to me that it is a very illogical one, 
and one in which I can not follow him. 

From a Republican view of the tariff standpoint alone, one might 
well ask the question, Why reduce the duty to the danger point in the 
case of manufactured wood product, when it is paper, and yet urge a 


much higher duty upon other manufactured articles coming into com 
petition with our domestic products? 


I do not care, nor intend, to address you from that standpoint, but 
solely from the standpoint of a man charged by a great State to care 
for and work out a policy for the preservation of its forests, and from 
that standpoint and that only without representing any other interest, 
it seems to me that in the considerable lowering of the tariff upon 
either lumber, pulp, or paper an injury will be done to the great work of 
conserving and improving our forest interests now well under way in 
this State. 

Very sincerely, yours, J. S. Wurrr! Commi ner. 
THE CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS of LABOR (IN RATED) 
1lba V. Y., March 20, 1909 


Hon. Grorce R. MALBY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Congress of the Knights of Labor hereby protests 
against the tariff reduction on wood pulp and paper, and against any 
downward revision of the tariff that does not adequately protect Ameri 
can labor and industries, and would respectfully urge that you oppose 
all such legislation. 

Respectfully, yours, 
THE CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS or LABOR 

[SEAL.] J. R. MANSION, Secretary. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, under the latitude 
allowed by general debate on the tariff bill, I desire to submit a 
few remarks concerning the improvement of waterways with 
special reference to the Cumberland River in Tennessee. The 
State I have the honor to represent in part has more miles of 
navigable streams to the square mile than any other State. 
Three hundred square miles of water is contained in Tennessee’s 
total area of 42,059 square miles. The State has about 3,000 
miles of railroads and nearly 1,500 miles of navigable waters 
the latter mainly unimproved. 

Two subjects, and they are of a kindred nature, stand out 
before the American people more prominently from a business 
standpoint than any other, and it is needless to say that I refer 
to the development and improvement of public roads and navi- 
gable streams. As to the former, there is to-day a great revival 
of interest in their improvement. Twenty-odd States have 
adopted state-aid systems and together with their counties and 
municipalities are successfully grappling with this difficult and 
sut since the General Government retains 
jurisdiction over the navigable waterways, it is left to the wis 
of to say how and to what extent these 
numerous arteries of commerce shall be improved and developed 


Congress soon 


FIRST INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

In the early history of our country we find that much atten- 
tion was given by the Government and the States to the de- 
velopment of waterways, including river and harbor improve- 
ment, and also the construction of a system of suitable canals 
the interior, among which might be mentioned the 
Erie Canal, the Wabash, the Delaware, the Lehigh, the Schuyl 
kill, the Chesapeake, and so on. Large expenditures were un- 
hesitatingly incurred during these early days of the Republic 
for these purposes. 

But this was before the birth and development of our present 
great railway system. After the coming of the railroad, the 
railroads of the country seemed to gradually secure control of 
most of the canals, and as a consequence many of them fell into 
disuse and, strange to say, there was for a long period a gradual 


and general decline in waterway improvement. However, on 
account of the unsurpassed and almost unlimited material re 
sources and possibilities of the United States along the lines 


of agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce, together 
with the pluck, enterprise, and ingenuity of the American 
people utilized in their development, this country has taken 
such long and rapid strides in its material progress as to over 
whelm all the efforts of the railroads, with their limited trans 
portation facilities, to keep pace therewith. The result is that 
frequently and, I might add, periodically, enormous freight con 
gestions occur almost throughout the country. This has neces 
sarily resulted in retarding, disorganizing, and well-nigh para- 
lyzing business during such periods. I need not stop to inquire 
whether these constantly recurring freight congestions are due 
to shortage of cars, or exorbitant rates, or lack of rolling stock, 
or insufficient road mileage—whether to any one or all of these 
conditions—but the fact is beyond controversy that railroad 
transportation facilities are woefully deficient, and most of our 
navigable streams are unimproved. 
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RENEWED INTEREST IN WATERWAYS. 

In the light of these conditior& there has been a revival of 
interest in river improvement daring the past few years. At 
one time only steamboatmen attended meetings designed to 
urge appropriations by Congress for the improvement of rivers, 
but in this era of wonderful production in all industrial and 
commercial pursuits, when transportation facilities are found 
to be wholly inadequate, meetings to urge upon the Government 
the necessity of this character of improvement are frequently 
being held along all important water courses and attended by 
not only the carrier, but by the producer, the shipper, and the 
consumer as well. 

In their extremities, due to overwhelming public demand for 
transportation of freights, the railroads instead of viewing 
river improvement with disfavor and jealousy are, as a rule, 


now inclined to the belief that this character of im} rovement, 
instead of being antagonistic and handicapping to the success- 
ful and profitable operation of the railroads, is rather supple- 
mental thereto. As a rule, therefore, the railroads are not 
now inclined to antagonize efforts to secure river and harbor 


appropriations from the Government. 
NO REAL CONFLICT BETWEEN RAILWAY AND WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has about 230,000 miles of 
railroads, but this is not nearly enough to meet the freight 
demands, although it is almost half the railway mileage of the 
world. On the other hand, we have 43,000 miles of rivers in the 


United States. The Government has only expended a little 
over $500,000,000 on both its rivers and harbors, while France 
has expended $1,000,000,000; Holland has spent several hundred 


millions building dikes; Belgium has spent $100,000,000, and 
this latter country has only about 1,100 miles of internal water- 
Wilys. 

England has 8,000 miles of canals; Germany, 8,700; Austria- 
Hungary, 7,200; and France, 3,800—connecting their navigable 
streams so as to secure the best and cheapest transportation. 

'To the friends of water transportation, the favor with which 
it is now being viewed by the railroad interest is a hopeful sign. 
Still, this is not unnatural. It is a demonstrated fact that in 
all the European countries, including France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and so forth, canals increase the freights of railways. I 
have read somewhere that there was an independent railroad 
on either bank of the river Main when its improvements were 
completed in 1886—and over their opposition—but in the two 
succeeding years the railroad traffic increased 36 and 58 per 
cent, respectively, and their traffic doubled within ten years, 
while that of the river increased from 150,000 tons to 1,700,000. 

Instead of injuriously affecting the two railroads paralleling 
it, the navigation of this improved river was instrumental in 
developing increased business, not only for itself, but for the 
railroads as well. I understand that this commercial fact is 
true wherever like conditions exist in Europe. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION NOT 580 SLOW. 

The superficial idea exists that transportation by rail is much 
more rapid, in point of time, than by water; but this is a mis- 
taken view. The Interstate Commerce Commission has gone on 
record as saying—and that great railroad man, James J. Hill, 
likewise stated in an interview some months ago—that the 
average movement of a freight car per day is 25 miles, comput- 
ing from the time the freight is loaded until the freight car is 
unloaded. This demonstration explodes the popular idea that 
witer transportation is not the quickest. That it is much 
cheaper is not controverted. A few people, of course, are in 
coutrol of the railroads, while the waterways are in the hands 
of the people. Waterways have not the impediment of taxes or 
debts or private control, and so forth, with which railroads 
must contend. I am reliably infermed that the Ohio has 
vrenter carrying capacity than seven or eight double-track rail- 
ds side by side. Llxperts say that the biggest train trans- 
s about 2,000 tons, while one towboat carries 70 barges 
down this river, with a total of 70,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, one great advantage of waterways is that they 
are at all times under the control of the people, through their 
government, and ultimately the canals are surrendered to them, 
as is the case in some conntries of Europe. One striking ad- 
vantage of river improvement, among many others, is that the 
movement of freight soon becomes as great in quantity and 
value up the river as down. While no actual figures can be 
given, it can not be denied that the cost of water transporta- 
tion, on an average, is from one-third to one-sixth of the cost 
by rail. It is generally agreed that the country would save as 
much annually in reduced freight rates as it expends for river 
improvement. 

Some one has stated that the total railroad tonnage of the 
United States is approximated at 1,400,000,000 tons, and the 
cost of hauling $1.02 per ton. This imposes a burden upon the 


people for this freight alone of $1,500,000,000 per year, ana 
most of this freight is first hauled over dirt or other rpooac 
before its shipment by rail and at about the same cost. 
would make the annual cost of transportation of this char 
more than $3,000,000,000. If water transportation would r. 
this enormous burden one-third or one-sixth, the saving , | 
be startling. 


ihis 


NECESSITY FOR WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


But, apart from considerations of the quickness, chen) 
and other beneficial effects of water transportation, riy 
provement is a necessity upon another ground heretofore | 
out, but on which I wish to elaborate. 

On December 28, 1907, James J. Hill, than whom no « 
better skilled in railroad construction and operation, mad 
statement : 

Bearing in mind the enormous growth of business in the | 
States, the improvement in the waterways has become a 
necessity. * * * The reports of the Interstate Commerce « 
mission show that for the ten years ended 1906 the tonnage 
by the railroads has increased 126.4 per cent, while the railroad 1 
has increased but 22.7. When business again resumes its fort 
ume, the delays and freight blockades, which have existed for 
years past, must again occur until some permanent outiet h 
furnished. 

It is easy to see, if this ratio of increase of freights and t 
portation facilities is kept up, the sad and awful plight to 
the country must soon be reduced. I have noticed in th: 
and other published statements of individuals that ji 
during the severe railway freight congestion, the people 
Northwest burned their fences and barns to avoid freezi iT 
cause they could get no coal. Many hundred thousand f 
bushels of wheat lay and rotted in the rain because t!] 
roads could not haul it. In the South thousands of b of 
cotton rotted by the road because of the railroads’ inab 
move it. In the great fruit belt of the West thousands of | 
of the choicest fruit rotted because the railroads cou 
haul it. 

These conditions prevailed to a greater or less extent al 
the country. The railroads could only move so much 
and no more. I well recall a wretched state of freight cones 
tion throughout my district during this time. 

In an address before the Commercial Club at Kansas ( 
November 19, 1907, Mr. James J. Hill used the following 
guage: 

A year ago I said that it would require $5,500,000,000, or $1 
000,000 a year for five years, to make our railroad facilities eq 
the demands upon them. The figures are staggering, but twelve : 
have confirmed them and enhanced the. difficulty of securing su 
vyestment. In the last year the railroads have raised in one 
another in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. Much of ft! 
been obtained on short-time notes at a high rate of interest. \M 
it has gone into terminals, renewal of old equipment and purc! 
new and other necessary improvements. It has been a forced 
ment, the funds for which were raised not to make our railwa 
quate to their task, but simply to keep them at their present w 
level. It has been used to keep the wheels of industry from slip; 
backward. But there has been very little new construction. Th: 
of the moment were too severe for that; and, although substant 
the amount of money suggested by me as indispensable has been 
lected and spent, the railroads have barely held their own, an 
future remains to be provided for. Not less, but, in the opinion « 
petent judges, more, perhaps 50 per cent more, should be spent an: 
for the five years to come. 

Two years ago he said $5,500,000,000, or $1,100,000,000 a year 
for five years, must be thus expended, and that the const! 
tion of 73,000 miles of new railroad during the next five y 
was necessary to enable the roads to meet the demands | 
upon them for transportation. A year later, after the exp 
ture of $1,000,000,000, in the above address, he increnses his 
mate 50 per cent, thus meaning that an expenditure of % 
000,000 during the next five years is necessary to kee] 
with the ever-increasing freight demands. This is an in 
ble undertaking. The annual interest upon $7,000,000,000 
per cent is $350,000,000, and yet our Government duri! 
whole existence has expended only $500,000,000 for wat 
improvement. I understand that only about 8 per cent of I's 
appropriations are for commerce. 

ESTIMATED ECONOMY OF WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. Chairman, if at all correct in their reasoning and 
clusions, the latest report of the Inland Waterways C 
sion shows that a greater use of waterway transportation w 
work wonderful economy. It is not my purpose to either ail 
or dispute the correctness of these statements, nor have | 
time now to explain in detail the facts and data upon wh 
they base their conclusions, nor the process of reasoning 
which they are reached; but I merely call attention to tl 
report, in which it is calculated that if $50,000,000 a year §! 
be expended in suitable waterway improvement, there wou!d 
a net annual saving in freights of at least $250,000,000; 
ing of $150,000,000 in the prevention of flood damage; a sa\ 
of $25,000,000 in the prevention of forest fires; a saving « 
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¢75.000,000 in cheapened water power; and an increase in farm 
roductiveness of not less than $500,000,000. The commission 
estimates that after this plan is gotten in working order there 

ill be an annual gain of twenty times as much as the original 
expenditure. 

I have thus detailed briefly, Mr. Chairman, some facts and 
data, together with the statements of opinion of different indi- 
viduals and organizations pertaining to the development of the 
Nation’s waterways, and without adopting as my own each view 
thus presented, I do say that they are of such importance as 

claim the serious consideration of every thoughtful, pro- 

ressive citizen. 
THE CUMBERLAND RIVER—HISTORY OF IMPROVEMENTS. 

I now desire to present the claims for recognition of the 
Cumberland River, and particularly that portion above Nash- 
ville, Tenn. This river has over 500 miles of navigable water, 

ot including the navigable length of its tributaries. It rises 
in eastern Kentucky and, flowing through and by the great un- 
developed timber, coal, and stone regions of eastern Kentucky 

d northeastern middle Tennessee, forms a semicircle over 300 
miles in length through the richest part of middle Tennessee. 
This river is navigable from its mouth to Burnside, Ky., a total 
length of 518 miles. The distance from Nashville to Burnside 
is 325 miles, and from Nashville east to the Kentucky line 200 
miles, while from Nashville to the mouth is 193 miles. 

From 1830 to 1840 the Tennessee and Kentucky legislatures 
made numerous appropriations for the improvement of this 
river, but little permanent benefits resulted therefrom. Ten- 
nessee granted a charter to the Cumberland Navigation Com- 


pany in 1846, the purpose of which was to “improve the navi- | 


gation of the Cumberland River below the town of Nashville by 
means of a system of locks and dams.” But nothing came of 
this enterprise. From 1832 to 1838 Congress appropriated in all 
$155,000 for improving this river, all of which was expended 
below Nashville. 
Government from 1838 to 1871. From 1871 to 1890 Congress 
made thirteen appropriations for the benefit of this river below 
Nashville, aggregating $305,000, the same to be applied to open- 
channel work. In 1892, I believe it was, the project of locking 
he construction of seven locks and dams, commencing with 
Lock A, at Harpeth Shoals, was adopted by Congress. From 
1892 to March, 1905, $440,000 have been expended under this 
project to extend the lock and dam system of the upper river 
to the lower river, making the aggregate sum of $900,000 that 


This river received no aid from the General | 
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low Burnside, should be completed, but that the construction of 
the other locks and dams proposed between Carthage and Burn- 
side, “is not at present justified by i l rt 
This modified project was adopted by Con 
harbor act of March 2, 1907. 
CLAIMS OF UPPER CI 
This is a brief résumé of the projects for the 
improvement and the work done there 
reports of Chief of Engeneer’s Office and 
Department of Engineers recently recommended tl 
ect to lock and dam the lower Cumberlat 


the commerce volved. 


gress in the riy 


Cumberland’s 
, as I gather from 
other sources. The 
iat the proj- 
d be carried out, but 


that the further improvement of the upper Cumberland shall 
cease for the present—after the completion of Locks and Dams 
Nos. 7 and 21. Their recommendation that the lower end of 
| the river be thus improved meets my hearty approval and shall 
have my constant support; but from their suggestion that the 


1 } 


project for the improvement of the river above Nashville shall 
be abandoned for the present, I most earnestly and emphatic- 
ally dissent. 








From my knowledge of the physical, commercial, and indus 
trial conditions of the territory drained by th imberland 
River, I unhesitatingly insist that the claims of the er rivel 
for improvement are not inferior to those of any « r rive 
project of similar magnitude in America; hence my ntention 
that the work should be carried on on both sections at tl 
same time, so that this generation as well as its grandchildren 
may have the benefits of slack-water navigatior 

I dare say that every engineer who has actually visited and 
inspected the upper river and seen the almost unlimited mate 
rial possibilities of the territory it drains, and its almost utter 
lack of railway transportation, has strongly recommended its 


speedy improvement by locks and dams. As far b: as 1881, 
when the survey of the river above Nashville was made with a 
view to the pending project, Maj. William R. King reported that 
said “river is worthy of improvement, and that the work is a 
public necessity.” This survey showed that the entire fall from 





Burnside to Nashville is 223 feet, or S inches per le, and 
| “that the general slope is quite uniform, so there would be no 
trouble about rapid currents; ” that the river bed is generally 


and damming the river below Nashville to its mouth, involving | 


has been expended by Congress on the lower river from 1832 to | 


March, 1905. 
river for the year 1907 was $5,877,957, and number of passen- 
gers carried, 14,000. It may be here remarked that a reexamina- 
tion and survey has recently been made of the lower river, with 
the result that one of the proposed locks and dams is eliminated, 
and Maj. W. W. Harts, in charge of the Cumberland River 
work, in his last report states, among other things: 

The improvement of the lower portion of this stream is a worthy one 


of much importance, and one that should, in my opinion, be undertaken 
promptly by the United States. 


The estimated value of the commerce of this lower | 


In 1870 Congress ordered the entire river surveyed, with a | 


view to open-channel work and removal of obstructions. This 
resulted in appropriations at intervals for open-channel work 
during subsequent years. As far back as 1832 government ap- 
propriations for the improvement of this river were separated 
and designated “ above” and “ below ” Nashville. 

In 1882 Congress ordered a survey of the upper river, with 
a view to its locking and damming from Nashville to Burnside. 


A project to this end submitted by the Chief of Engineers was | 


adopted by Congress in the river and harbor act of 1886. 
Under this project the sum of $2,519,000 has been expended by 
the Government since 1886, the total appropriations above 
Nashville to date being $2,665,000, but this sum included ex- 


penditures for construction of Lock No. 1, 24 miles below Nash- | 


Ville, the purchase of sites for abutment at Lock No. 8, and for 
Locks and Abutment No. 22, near Burnside; 
Sites for locks of Smith Shoals system; the construction 
Lock No, 21, near Burnside, as well as the construction of Locks 


-, 4, 4, 5, 6, and 7 above Nashville. These latter locks and dams, 
to be completed during next year, afford slack-water navi- 


gation from Nashville to Carthage, a distance of 116 miles, and 
also Lock No. 21, 18 miles below Burnside, now near completion, 
will furnish slack water to that railroad point. This project 


for the upper river provides a minimum depth of 6 feet the 
entire distance. 

In February, 1906, a board of engineers, after a hearing at 
Nashville, made a report recommending a modification of the 
upper river project, to which I have just referred, to the ex- 


» 9 
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tent that Locks 1 4, 5, 6, and 7 to Carthage, and 21 be- 





the selection of | 
of | 


| 





the locks 


or : 


rock, which would afford a secure foundation f l S. 
This is so superior to the Kentucky and many other rivers that 
have been thus improved, notwithstanding extremely bad foun- 
dations. A test made during this survey showed that the low- 
water discharge of the river above the mouth of the Caney 
Fork was 1,100 cubic feet per second, and 1,325 cubic feet per 
second near Nashville. 

The detailed report of that survey also shows that this upper 
river is stable and permanent—there are no cut-offs or changes 
of course. I understand that cut-offs in the Mississippi have 
shortened the river several hundred miles within the last tw: 
hundred years. I gather from the report that the upper Cum 
berland’s banks are about 14 feet horizontal to 1 foot in height. 
There are very few bank slides. The river is of 
averaging about 300 feet above the state line, and 400 feet 
low the state line east of Nashville, thus causing a generally 
uniform height of rises. 





niform width, 





Impediments to navigation, such as protracted free 
ing in ice obstructions, so frequent in many other 
streams, is of rare occurrence on the Cumberland. 





construction supplies for lock and dam purposes, such as ro 
and timber, can be had in abundance ne: iny dam and lo« 
location. The engineers have heretofore suggested that th 
dams already built on the upper river in connection with th 
open-channel work done there will greatly aid toward canalizing 


the river by confining the water to a limited channe! 
Perhaps one of the potent reasons for the improvement by 


locks and dams of the upper river first is embraced in the sug 





gestion of one of the engineers in charge, made some yea! ro 
That the navigation of the wer river I 
that above, while railroads are in some pl 
of the people for the transportation are 1 s t y 
Nashvill 
But he also adds that— 
At an early day the same standard 
adopted below Nashvi 
To which I agree. 
In each of the annual reports made s 1882 t engineers 
in charge have recommended and urged the cor etion of the 


projected locks and dams on the upper river until the year 1! 


as I have stated, and Congress also was in hearty rd. It is 
true that during later years s » of them directed a tion to 
the relative importance and claims of the two « s of the river 
and urged improvement of the lower end as well, ! t no time 
prior to 1905, so far as I now recall, has the disco ance of 
improvements on the upper river as projected been recom- 
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mnended or suggested either by the Department of Engineers or 
by Congress. 

In 1886, Colonel Barlow, speaking, in his report, of the two 
sections into which the river was divided, said: 

Separate appropriations for these two sections should have the effect 
also of securing a larger aggregate yearly amount for carrying on the 
work, a most desirable result in view of the magnitude and importance 

this improvement. 

While this statement referred to the two sections into which 
the upper river was then divided, namely, below and above the 
Kentucky line, it would now apply with equal, if not greater, 
force to the upper and the lower river. A leading suggestion in 
this and subsequent reports is that this improvement means— 

lor the upper section the opening up of a cheap and safe means of 
transportation for the almost unlimited forest and mineral resources of 


the upper Cumberland Valley. 
ENGINEERS’ ADVERSE RECOMMENDATION. = 
Mr. Chairman, I of course recognize the efficiency and excel- 


lent ability of the four distinguished engineers who went to 
Nashville and held a hearing in February, 1906, and as a result 
of which recommended the abandonment of the then existing 
upper-river project, save as to Locks 1 to 7, inclusive, and Lock 
No. 21, near Burnside, upon the sole ground that “it is not at 
present justified by the commerce involved.” I wish, however, 
to comment fairly upon this report and the chief grounds upon 
which it is based, and to cite some additional facts and condi- 
tions in connection with those to which I have already directed 
attention, which strongly rebut the conclusion of this honorable 
board. 

The fact that since 1888 this river above Nashville has been 
recommended by all the engineers in charge as suitable for im- 
provement by locks and dams, and highly worthy, should be 
borne in mind. The fact, also, that Congress concurred in this 
conclusion in the river and harbor act of 1886, and heartily ad- 
hered to it until 1906, having made numerous appropriations in 
accordance therewith, should not be overlooked. None of this 
board have ever seen this section of the river. 

Again, the entire suitableness of this section of the river for 
locking and damming—its rock bottom, its steep banks, its uni- 
form width, its gradual slope, its freedom from ice gorges, and 
so forth; the existence of near-by material for lock and dam con- 
struction—afford strong and convincing reasons in support of 
its continued improvement. 

The advisability of improving a river is determined by a num- 
ber of important considerations, but chief among which relates 
to the commercial and industrial benefits to be obtained by such 
improvement. The following statement is found in the report of 
the Board of Engineers in 1906, based upon their hearing at 
Nashville, to which I have alluded: 

The board does not consider their (the counties) existing commerce 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of $4,200,000, which will be required 
to canalize the river from Carthage to Burnside, nor that a large de- 


velopment of commerce in coal or other mineral resources over this sec 
tion of the river is reasonably prospective. 
IS THIS VIEW WELL FOUNDED? 

This view is hardly in harmony with the view of every busi- 
ness man in the Cumberland Valley, or with the views of every 
engineer who has been in charge of the work of the improving 
of the Cumberland theretofore. As I have already stated, 
Colonel Barlow and other engineers in charge have repeatedly 
gone on record in their official reports as saying that the im- 
provement of the upper river would afford an outlet for the 
natural resources of that section. Colonel Barlow, in his report 
for 1890, urges as one of the strongest reasons for extending the 
system of locks and dams on the upper river to the river below 
Nashville as follows: 

POSSIBILITIES AND NEEDS OF UPPER SECTION. 

The public necessity and convenience subserved by the radical improve- 
ment of the lower Cumberland would be the opening up of the vast and 
varied mineral and forest resources of the Cumberland Valley to naviga- 
tion * * The commerce of the Cumberland River extends to the 
most important points of the Mississippi system, and it is thought that 
this commerce will continue to largely increase as the river above Nash- 
ville is improved, by reason of heavy shipments seeking the western 
waterways. 

Colonel Barlow had personally inspected this river and its 
valley. It is a known fact that the chief mineral resources and 
forest areas of the Cumberland Valley and territory which this 
river drains are to be found in the upper Cumberland section. 
It is equally well known that the seven locks and dams now be- 
ing constructed on the river above Nashville extend through an 
almost exclusively agricultural section and terminate near the 
edge of the forest, oil, stone, coal, and other mineral areas lying 
undeveloped and far from any other transportation facilities. 

So far as I know or have heard, few if any of the engineers 
in charge have had occasion since the survey of 1882 and 1883 
to visit and carefully inspect the Cumberland River above Car- 
thage and the commercial possibilities of the territory it drains. 
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Neither, so far as I recall, has the distinguished chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, or any member of that com. 
mittee, had an opportunity to make a visit of inspection to this 
upper river. I have little doubt that if members of this com. 
mittee should inspect this part of the river and observe the 
material conditions there, together with its almost complete 
isolation from railway transportation, they would easily find 
that its early improvement is well deserved and that it clear), 
comes within the showing required of many other rivers of 
similar importance that receive, and have been receiving. 
favorable recognition from the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, a most important point that I here desire to 
make is that the great bulk of the freight that now comes down 
the Cumberland to Nashville and points below, comes from that 
portion of the valley lying above and beyond Lock No. 7 near 
Carthage, and this must continue to be the case, since the un- 
developed resources of the character already alluded to are 
located on this unimproved section of the river, and are yir 
tually unsupplied by railway transportation. I have an ji 
mate personal knowledge of the entire upper Cumberland sec- 
tion as respects its agriculture, varied natural resources, com 
merce, freight traffic, and its immense possibilities when suit- 
able outlet is afforded. The completion of the seven locks above 
Nashville will soon materially increase the commerce of the 
upper river, but such increase would prove a revelation if these 
improvements should be extended above Carthage, so as to tap 
not only the agricultural but the timber, stone, coal, and other 
mineral resources of Kentucky and Tennessee. I do not deem 
it necessary to dwell at length upon the industrial and com- 
mercial possibilities of the rim, the basin, and the Cumberland 
Mountain, along near the foot of which the upper Cumberland 
flows. 

I gather from the valuable report prepared by the Nashville 
Board of Trade and the Cumberland River Commission that 
prior to the civil war a number of steamboat lines operated he- 
tween Nashville and New Orleans, conveying the cotton, to- 
bacco, and grain crop of the former section down the river 
and bringing back sugar, molasses, and coffee; that this com- 
merce was considerable; that with the Cumberland improved 
all kinds of freights could be carried to the various trade ce 
ters of the Mississippi Valley and of the Gulf, as well as the 
West Indies and other seacoast markets of the world; that 
the railway tonnage of Nashville annually approximates 40,- 
000,000 tons; that Nashville has some 700 manufacturing « 
cerns, whose annual output exceeds $30,000,000; that the job 
bing trade of this city is nearly $200,000,000 each year; that 
the Cumberland River traffic coming into Nashville, not includ- 
ing that of other points on the river nor that deflected by 1: 
road, amounts to about $17,000,000 each year; that the im- 
provement of this river by locks and dams “is the most im 
tant factor in the complete development of Nashville and middie 
Tennessee. 

I find in the report of the Board of Engineers, dated Ieb- 
ruary, 1906, that the district officer estimates that in the event 
of the completion of the then existing project of improvement 
the commerce of the Cumberland River would increase to 
1,000,000 tons annually. The report adds: 


i 
nti- 


This, however, would be but a small part of the freight movement 
that would be affected by the improvement. According to the census 
of 1900, in the 21 counties of Tennessee and Kentucky which abut 
the river below Burnside and which will be directly affected by 
improvement, there was a population of 440,146, an area of 775 
square miles, with farms covering 479,738 acres, of which 2,361.0 


acres were improved. The total value of the farm property and prod 
ucts for 1899 was $91,822,014, of which $13,575,217 represented 


stock, and $17,263,237 products not fed to live stock. 


It should be remembered that these assessed values are 011!) 
about 60 per cent of the real value of the property. 

It will be observed that the quotation just made only refers 
to counties abutting on the river. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that there are a still greater number of other 
counties situated near, but not abutting on, the river that are 
without railread facilities and are measurably dependent upon 
this river during its navigable season for transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of no serious difficulty for the 
upper Cumberland watershed to not only supply, but to easily 
glut, all the demands of the Nashville markets, with its various 
products, either in the raw or manufactured state, and this with 
very scant transportation facilities by reason of only occasional 
navigation; hence the completion of the river improvements 


from Nashville to the Ohio will be a_ benefit not onl) 
to Nashville and the lower river section but to the upper 


river territory as well, in that an outlet would be thereby) 
afforded for all surplus products both to home and to distant and 
larger markets. But, the lower river being already navigable 
for a much longer period than the upper river, why not improve 
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th at the same time, so that the improved lower end and the 
nie of the upper section would not be deprived for a genera- 
1 of the great increase of commerce that would at once fol- 
the improvement of the upper section above Carthage? 
Mr. Chairman, I emphasize and urge the necessity of further 
sroving the upper river without delay or hindrance, because 
this section is but in the infancy of development and is without 
tisfactory railroad facilites to encourage or make extensive 
elopment possible. If this section were favored with year- 
ind navigation, within a short time one could witness many 
ssels laden with outgoing or incoming freight passing a given 
int on this river every day. Even with the small amount of 
work already done upon the upper Cumberland, 
has increased considerably and is maintaining a permanent and 
healthy increase. It is true that the last report of the engineer 
n charge indicates a temporary decline in the commerce of the 
pper river, but it is a fact well known that this was but tem- 
rary and due solely to the protracted low-water stage during 
e rainy or navigation period. Hundreds of tons of up-river 
reight are unloaded or loaded along the upper Cumberland 
ing each season of navigation at each of such shipping 
D uts as Gallatin Landing, Hartsville, Cedar Bluff, Dixon 
S} in Alexander, Rome, Taylors Branch, Carthage, West 
> suffalo, Snow Creek, Granville, Wood Forks Landing, 
aa B lount, Jennings Creek, Gainesboro, Butlers 
etts Ferry, Celina, Martinsburg, Center Point, Ross Landing, 
‘arys onthe Blacks Ferry, Marrowbone, Burkesville, Albany 
inding, and so on, 
The down-river freight mainly 


1 
I 
I 
( 
Li 


comprises live stock, tobacco, 


most kinds of agricultural products, fruits, poultry, eggs, im- 
mense quantities of undressed lumber, logs, staves, handles, 


sp olen and other manufactured products, which are prepared 
for shipment only in small quantities, such as the usual few 
months of irregular and uncertain navigation and consequent 
transportation facilities justify. The important fact that the 
railroad facilities of the upper Cumberland Valley are very 
scant and of little practical utility if the river was improved 
should not be overlooked. The Southern Railroad passes across 
the Cumberland Mountains east of Nashville, but does not run 
near enough to the Cumberland River to afford advantageous 
transportation facilities to the valley proper. All of the im- 
portant shipping points on the upper river, save Carthage, are 
ot touched by any line of railroad. The people, therefore, oi 
the valley proper, as well as the inhabitants of the rim and the 
plateau, are in most instances obliged to haul their products over 
dirt roads a distance of from a few miles to 50 miles in order to 
reach a railroad and, in addition, pay a much higher freight rate. 

It is easily seen that the lack of adequate transportation is an 
enormous handicap to the development of this immense terri- 


tory. The boats can only run during a few months in the year, 
and irregularly during this time, hence only such amount of 


freight is prepared for shipment as chances of removal justify, 


the commerce | 


Landing, Ben- | 
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with engineers in charge of other rivers of similar 
and size, 
The James 


importance 


River, in Virginia, has been considered for the 


purpose of appropriations and improvement in two sections, 
namely, above and below Richmond. Both sections have 
been improved at the same time. The Cape Fear River, in 
North Carolina, has been divided into two sections likewise, 
namely, above and below Wilmington, and improvement 
conducted on both at the same time. The value of the com- 


merce of this river is $4,400,217. 

The Savannah River, in Georgia, 
tions above and below Savannah, and 
The Coosa River, in has been 


has been improved by sec 
and below Augusta. 
improved by sections, 
, hamely, above and 
below the crossing of the Eastern Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railroad bridge. Similar methods of improvement 
have been adopted and conducted upon the system known as the 
Black Warrior, the Warrior and the Tombigbee. The Brazos 
River, in Texas, has been improved materially at the same time 
above and below Old Washington. The Red River has been im 
proved at the same time on the two sections, extending in either 
direction from Fulton, Ark. 

Of course, the Mississippi would not be a fair illustration 
but it is not unfair to remark that in addition to the nun 
sections into which this river divided for 
provement, improvement is going on all the time on 
Mississippi as well as the tributaries of the upper 

The Missouri River has been improved by secti« 


above 


Georgia, 


wrous 
is purposes of 


the 


Miss SS1] pl. 


im 
er 


up] 


ns, extending 


in either direction from Sioux City, at least until 1902. Work 
has been done at numerous different points on the Ohio. The 
order in which some of the locks and dams have been con- 
structed is like this—8, 11, 13, 19, 10, 26, and so forth. 

The Big Kanawha River has been improved by locks and 
| dams for 90 miles with a 6-foot depth at an expense of 
$4,223,000, while its commerce, since improvement, is only 
$9,776,604. I might here remark that the commerce of the 


with the result that no kind of effort is made to develop the | 


country by increasing the output of the farm, or mining coal, or 
making profitable disposition of the many hundred thousands 


of acres of virgin forests, or digging additional oil wells, except 
to freight the small number of steamboats that ply the upper 


Cumberland during the brief period of its navigation, for a 
large number of vessels are not put on this river because the 
navigable season is too short and uncertain to justify this course 
from a business standpoint. 

To illustrate, in a small but certain degree, the manner in 
which commerce would keep pace with increased navigation, I 
recall one summer, which is usually the dry and low-water sea- 
son, during which there were numerous me and the river 
continued navigable, and when it became apparent that boats 
could continue to transport freight the banks of the river were 
kept crowded during the entire summer with freight for ship- 
ment. The price of products is largely determined by their abil- 
ity to reach the best market, and the cost of transportation is 
usually the greatest factor in fixing prices of marketable prod- 
ucts, whether of the field, the mine, the forest, or the factory. 
The plain truth must be apparent to every observer that market- 
able products of the watershed of the upper Cumberland must 
in the main be hauled over dirt roads to railroads or shipped by 
boat during the river’s brief period of uncertain navigation. 
These conditions render it difficult, if not impossible, to compete 
in the best markets or to secure the benefit of the best markets. 


OTHER RIVERS IMPROVED BY SECTIONS AT SAME TIME. 


Mr. Chairman, some one has suggested that it would be inex- 
pedient to improve the lower river and extend the work of 
improvement above Carthage at the same time. I utterly fail 
to see the unfeasibility of such course. On the contrary, this 


method of improvement has found favor with Congress and 


- 


que = 


upper Cumberland exceeds this, without material 
lock and dam improvement. 
The Kentucky River had 


aid from the 


a commerce in 


1906 of $3,646,411 


only, while its improvements have cost $3,681,000, with an esti- 
mated balance necessary for completion of $1,710,000. The 
Columbia River is being improved by sections and at consider- 
able expense. The Monongahela has been improved by sec- 
tions—the West Virginia and the Pennsylvania section. Nearly 
a million and a half have been spent on the West Virginia, 
while more than three and one-half millions have been spent 
on the construction of locks on the Pennsylvania section. 

The commerce on the Little Kanawha was only 70,289 tons, 
yet four locks and dams are being constructed on this river. 
The Big Sandy River in West Virginia and Kentucky has re 
ceived more than a million dollars, while it is only navigable to 
its fork, 27 miles, and also appropriations for locks on its two 
prongs, 9 and 4 miles in length, respectively, the whole project 
to cost $4,725,000. This river’s commerce for 1906 was $2,- 
150,548. 

These citations, hastily gathered from the various reports of 


the Chief of Engineers, are given, not in the way 
but overwhelming evidence in support of the 
of extending the lock and dam system further 
land River from Lock No. 7, and at the same time extending 
same down the river to its mouth. No; I do not for a moment 
question the wisdom or the policy of the course pursued toward 
the rivers I have enumerated, but I commend it, on the contrary, 
and only ask that the two sections of the Cumberland River 
receive the same recognition at the same time that other sec- 


of criticism, 
sound policy 
up the Cumber- 


as 





tions of rivers of no greater importance have received at the 
same time from Congress. 
ANOTHER OBJECTION ANSWERED. 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to recur to another statement or sug 
gestion in the special report of the Board of Engineers, who 
recommended temporary abandonment of improvement on the 


upper Cumberland River, and that is that it 
justified by the commerce involved,” and this is the 
ground upon which the board acted. 

I submit that this is hardly fair 


“18 not at present 


controlling 


to this river, since there is 


no controversy as to the existence on the upper river of such 
extensive material resources as are to be found in few other 


sections of the country. To be sure the commerce is small com 
pared to what its volume would be with suitable facilities for 
earrying the products of this country to a suitable market. If 
the maximum volume of commerce were already attained there 
would be no just claim for river improvement, but this is one 
of the chief purposes of improving our waterways, to afford a 
constant outlet for freight traffic. 
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The Northwest, I understand, was called “The American 
Desert” until railroads penetrated it, and now it is teeming with 
wealth and dotted all over with almost every kind of enterprise. 
They are even plowing out there now with automobiles. 

The Green River, in Kentucky, was scarcely navigable and 
had an insignificant commerce until it was locked and dammed. 
Now, I have been told, that it carries more freight into Evans- 
ville than any two railroads entering that city. Like the Cum- 
berland, this river’s watershed had undeveloped resources that 
were only waiting for an outlet to enable them to reach market 
at a reasonable freight rate. 

Coal is found in 23 counties in Tennessee and Kentucky within 
the Cumberland basin, and that it and other minerals exist 
there in almost unlimited quantities, is not controverted. But 
what profit would it be annually to mine even millions of tons 
of this Cumberland Mountain coal, and by short lines of rail- 
way where necessary, or by the Obed River, to place it on the 
banks of the Cumberland for shipment? With an unimproved 
river, with navigation too irregular, uncertain, and brief to 
justify the use of large numbers of boats and barges, this im- 
mense amount of coal would have to lie there and become worth- 
less. Likewise as to all other freights where large quantities 
ure prepared for shipment. If the same requirements suggested 
as to the upper Cumberland sections had been applied to numer- 
ous other large and important rivers, such as the Kentucky 
River, the Green River, the Big Sandy, the Big Kanawha, the 
Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Little Kanawha, and many 
others that have been wisely improved by the Government, and 
their commerce rapidly developed as a consequence, would have 
each to-day been without improvement or prospective aid. 

Anyone at all familiar with its natural resources must readily 
agree that the upper Cumberland watershed can easily freight 
for generations to come all the vessels and other water craft 
that an improved river would afford. Coal can only be towed 
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down the Ohio on the floods, by reason of the uncertainty of | 


navigation. The increased cost which this necessity incurs is 
“0 cents per ton. Experienced steamboat men tell me that the 
irregularity and uncertainty of navigation increases the cost of 
shipment on the upper Cumberland at least 35 per cent. In 
brief, the world’s uniform experience is that where rivers drain- 
ing a fertile and resourceful country have been canalized or 
suitably improved, the highest degree of development and in- 


creased prosperity soon follows—boats going loaded in both 
directions. The Cumberland Mountain coal, oil, stone, and 


timber region is 600 to 800 miles nearer New Orleans than the 
Pittsburg fields. How could one dispute, therefore, that with 
an improved river there would be any great delay in the devel- 
opment and marketing the forest, mineral, and agricultural 
products of the 23 counties bordering on and near the upper 
Cumberland River? Besides, short lines of railroad tapping the 
adjacent coal fields could and would be easily and cheaply con- 
structed from different points on the upper Cumberland. 
During this and the last Congress, I have urged that steps be 
taken looking toward the early and gradual extension of the 
lock-and-dam system above Carthage, and also that the same 
system at the same time be extended down the river until its 
mouth is reached. tut the last Congress was not in a state of 
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may receive favorable consideration. The people of the Cy. 
berland Valley east of Nashville have accomplished much; they 
have contributed more largely than any other section to tho 
rapid and permanent growth and the substantial upbuilding of 
the capital city. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no discrimination against th; 
great river and the magnificent valley it drains. Too long » 
ready has this fertile region, teeming with undeveloped natura! 
resources and peopled by a citizenship that has no superior j; 
the land, suffered the untold losses and disadvantages resy]ti, 
from scant transportation facilities. The people who inh») 
the hills and valleys of the upper Cumberland are honest. 
telligent, industrious, and frugal. They are brave, patriotic, 
and liberty loving. Whether in peace or in war, whether jy 
public life or in private station, they have nobly met every re 
quirement of honor and duty. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. RAUCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to discuss certain paragraphs and provisions of the 
bill under consideration and to print as an appendix to my re 
marks a communication received from a gentleman residing in 
my district. I recognize the limitation of time, also the fact 
that a number of gentlemen have not as yet had an opportu 
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, 
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to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, President Taft said in his inaugural aq- 
dress: “In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive js 
taxation and the securing thereby of a revenue.” This is an 


altogether different premise from what has formerly been sup- 
posed to be the basis of a Republican tariff, the primary object 
of which has been declared to be protection. He further sid 
that he intended to make the Roosevelt reforms “a most 
portant feature of my administration;” and his distinguished 
predecessor, who so readily adopted certain Democratic prin 
ciples, proclaimed loudly and continuously that his one great 
fight was against the “privileged classes.” The foregoing 
smacks very much of the Democratic doctrine of a “tariff for 
revenue,” and to the thoughtful student of political conditi: 
must present an anomaly that is quite interesting. If the pos 
tion of Mr. Taft represents a beautiful finesse from the stand 
point of a politician, it can hardly be called statecraft. If 
he has broken away from the traditions of his party, the prese 
tariff bill certainly can not receive his approval. If the former 
is true, it is hardly what we would expect from the operat 
of the keen, judicial mind of the President. If the latter ji 
true and he is really against special privileges, the drafting of 
that principle into our tariff laws will require the elimination 
of the influences of the “ privileged classes” that are so m: 
fest in the present bill. 

There is no doubt but what the beneficiaries of the prohibit 
tariff rates were afraid of such a turn, but it is their evident 
tention to hold the party to its bargain, because in their test 
mony before the Committee on Ways and Means they expres 
declared that they did not expect the Republican party to 
regard its promises, no matter how badly the country needed 


S 


| revenue, and that they were entitled to the rates which they 


mind to appropriate a dollar for any new work or new project | 


for the improvement of any river or harbor in the country, so 


that the present Congress must be looked to for this character | 


of relief. When an appropriation is asked for a project of river 
improvement, where a survey and estimates have not been had 
for a period of many years, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
sometimes prefer, and so insist upon, a resurvey before making 
further appropriation. 

Since the upper Cumberland was last surveyed, in 1882-83 
und since no appropriation for that portion above Carthage 
could be had earlier than the present Congress, I asked that a 
reexamination and resurvey of this section of the river be made 
in the meantime, to the end that this possible objection and ob- 
struction may be removed when the next river and harbor bill 
is drafted and passed by Congress. I asked also that a re- 
survey of the Obey River, from its mouth to the head of navi- 
gation at Eastport, be made, with a view to the removal of ob- 
structions, and also such open channel work as would facilitate 
navigation. The last Congress acted favorably upon each ap- 
plication. I trust and believe that the conditions made to 


Obey and the upper Cumberland, and from the showing as to 
their merits to be made to the engineer by the people residing 
along these rivers, he will feel fully justified in strongly recom- 
mending their early and permanent improvement. During the 
Sixtieth Congress I offered a bill to place the lock-and-dam sys- 
tem, as proposed, from Lock No. 7 to the Kentucky line, on the 
continuing-contract basis, the cost not to exceed $2,000,000. I 
have again offered that bill in this Congress, and do trust it 


| be what it may. 


have, which they claim represent the difference between the 
of production abroad and at home, including a reasonable pix 
to the American producer. 

In the consideration of this question, which has so long d: 
nated the politics of our country, we must proceed upon 
definite theory. We can not proceed upon two theories seeking 
to make them both fundamental when their nature demands t 
one be subservient to the other. We must either levy a ti 
for revenue, leaving the incident protection to be what it m 
or impose a tariff for protection, leaving the incident reve 
The main reason for a tariff has always | 


'a matter of discussion and has offered a question upon wh: 


ap- | 
pear to the government engineer from his inspection of the | 


the two parties have divided. It is now of very great 
portance because the tariff-fed industries have formed mon} 
olies and are demanding, under the guise of protection, that the 
high schedules under which they have fattened be maintai: 
Business men are asking that their business be protected fr 
the discriminations of monopolies. 

Now, the action of any political party is dangerous when in 
its final action it yields to the strongest political influence. ‘T! 
is usually what it does when it does not follow a princip| 


Then special protection comes to those who are strong and thi 
weak are left to perish. If we follow a principle, men can for! 
some opinion as to what its development and evolution will | 


and what conditions it will bring about. If we levied a tarifl 
for revenue and not for protection, the schedules that are the 
best revenue producers and the least burdensome upon the peo 
ple would be well established. Business interests would no! 
hang and alternate between the hope and fear of the granting 
or refusal of some special privilege, because they could form 
some opinion of what the application of the principle would 
bring to them. Who in business would not prefer to build upon 
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a principle than upon the vacillations of those who deal out 
favors to the supplicants who can perform the greatest political 
service? 

\ir. Chairman, we have traveled a long distance in listening 
the arguments and excuses of those who favor prohibitive 
tariff rates, From the argument that the foreign producer and 
not the consumer paid the duty to an appeal for our infant 


industries; from the denial that our products were sold cheaper | 


ad than at home to the excuse that it was only our sur- 
s: from the position that many of the present rates are not 
ohibitive to the one that they should be reduced to represent 
the difference in the cost of production with fair profit; 
stly, from the position that the primary object in imposing a 
tariff is protection to the admission, by a Republican President, 
that the primary object should be for revenue. We do not know 
how far you will go. 
trolled by the political exigencies of the case, 
Many of the schedules in the Dingley law are greatly in ex- 
: of the cost of production at home and abroad. While this 
is ue, the Committee on Ways and Means have not hesitated 
t iise the rates of that law. 
outrageously high in certain items. That industry has grown 
with marvelous rapidity in recent years; in fact, in 190S we im 
ported only about 56,654,000 worth, and made over fifty millions’ 
worth. It would seem according to these figures that the in- 
dustry is pretty well cared for in this country. Under the 
Payne bill, the cheaper grade of hosiery, or the socks worn by 
or man, are taxed 85 per cent, while the fancy ones of 


\ s patterns and colors are taxed only 55 per cent. This 

i mple of the way in which the Payne bill helps the poor 

in rr ‘ing the duty on the necessaries of life. 
\nother interesting feature of the Payne bill is the dropping | 


e identification clause in the “drawback” provision, and 
permitting importers to export in the manufactured article the 
equivalent of the material which they have imported, and secure 

drawback ” 99 per cent of the duties on the imports. This 

vision will prove a great boon to the Standard Oil Company 
| the beef trust. Under the Dingley law, the material im 
ported must be identified in the articles exported to entitle the 
ifacturers to a “drawback” of the duties paid. That pro 
V 1 was known as the “identification clause.” 
he Standard Oil Company and the beef trust are amone the 
rreatest exporting combinations in the United States to-day. 
Under this new provision they will be able to enormously in- 
ease their profits and to fasten more firmly their hold upon 
the American consumer and more successfully thwart their 
American competitors. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER] says that the Standard Oil Company is a large 
importer of tin plate. This is true. Under the Dingley 
was paid out in the way of drawbacks over $55.00 


law 


OOO, 


oO eighteen million of this amount was paid out upon tin, 
d it is fair to assume that a goodly share of that amount wa 
paid to the Standard or its representatives. All of this unde: 
{ provision containing the identification clause. To what ex- 
tent the manipulation can be carried on when this clause is 

ricken out is now a matter of conjecture. 
Mr. Chairman, if protests were not useless, we would feel 
like protesting against a system that can not even be justified 


by the most ardent supporters of a high protective tariff. They 
say that a high protective tariff is in the interest of the Amer- 
ican workingman and that we should be patriotic enough to 
pay a higher price and always purchase an American-made 
article to keep the American laborer employed. If there is 
anything in this argument, I submit that the same patriotism 
that compels the American consumer to buy American oil from 
the Standard Oil Company should compel the Standard Oil 
Company to buy American tin plate from an American com 
pany. Why should this special privilege be given to the Stand 
ard Oil Company? Is it not as important to keep the tin-plate 
maker as busy as the oil worker? 

Mr. Chairman, I think the bill represents a 
tariff in favor of the instead of the masses, and I 
believe the country is awake to the situation. The following 
communication shows something of the sentiment against cer- 
tain schedules: 


revision of the 


classes 


Witer & WISE (INCORPORATED), 
Logansport, Ind., March 25, 1909. 
Hon. Geores W. Raccu, 


Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Ravucn: We note that the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has incorporated in a proposed tariff bill 
a decided increase upon cotton hosiery and women’s leather gloves. 

We think this very unjust and discriminative. The duty is raised 


upon the class of merchandise that the masses use, and does not seem to 


be changed upon the merchandise of the classes. 
An article that is as staple in the dry-goods business as sugar in a 
grocery store is a 25-cent hose, and under the present rate of duty a 
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It is sufficient to say that you will be 


The old hosiery schedule was | 














consumer receives a very fair article, but under the advance the hose 


that would retail at 25 cents would not be worth carrying home 

We see no reason why this duty should be advanced, as the American 
manufacturer is well protected, and to our personal knowledge a num 
ber of the American manufacturers who are making a full-fashioned 
stocking such as is imported from the other side have increased their 


capitalization very much, and, in fact, watered their stock and are 
still paying heavy dividends. 

Take it in our own State, the Wayne Knitting Mills, under the 
present protection have built up a tremendous plant employing hun 


dreds of workingmen, and I have it from one of the directors that their 
dividends have been so large that they have been compelled to cover 


them up in order not to raise the ire of their customers 

The glove manufacturers have not been backward in making similar 
requests, and their demands are no less unjustifiable and outrageous. 
They have secured a tariff that will exclude foreign cloves altogether. 
They would practically put the whole industry into the hands of a 
group of manufacturers in Fulton County, N. Y. 

The rates suggested are increases over the present rate of 128 to 
150 per cent for schmaschen, 60 to 174 per cent for lamb, and 33 to 
102 per cent for kid, which is in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the people of this country who have declared in favor of reduction in 
the present rates of duty. 

Statistics show that the domestic product for the year 1905 was 
$17,740,385, as compared with the importation of $4,899,793. From 
this it is clearly seen that the domest interests have control of more 
than 75 per cent of the market for leather gloves in this country, s 
why should they ask for an increase in duty 

Upon a consideration of these facts, we believe you will cast your 
vote and use your influence against this measure. We beg to remain, 


Yours, very respectfully, 

Witer & WISE (INC.), 
3y CARL S. Wise, President 
Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, it was with coi 
hesitancy that I decided to undertake the discussion of 
taviff—question, for the reason that it 
ties of right and wrong that I behold the ingenuity of the great 
est and most skillfully trained minds in this body 


siderable 
this—the 


is So vast in its possibili 


floundering at 





times in the turmoil of contention that is long drawn out and 
necessarily technical 

I think I am safe in venturing the observation t] carcely 
2 of the 391 Members of Congress agree on the multitudinous 
phases of this bill, and doubtless we could not l agree on any 
bill. But if we are patriotic, if we are just, if we are consid 
erate, if we are void of selfishness, and if we truly represent the 
interests of our people at large and our country’s welfare, ow 
duty is plainly outlined on the horizon of pub s ent a 
about us, 

The greatness of a country and the si of its people ar 
dependent on four constit ‘ ts of en\ nment rhe 
are food, shelter, clothing, nd means of ¢ ghtenment, and i 
we would achieve the largest sphere of su ss for tne 1 sses 
whom we represent, we should make their possibilities for i 
spiring homes, comfortable clothing, wholesome food ind 
ibundant reading matt nu encouraging within the pos 
ib of legis \ end I And how can we do this 
Man ieStiy, the I CSSII hs) Tor evel I Til th be 
purchased the more of t! they can | 1 1) re ¢ 
them they have the larger will be their self-satisf 1 and et 
jovment, and msequently the more lik their infl ice f 

cht in mai luty to man 

But somehow we have drifted into a ney-¢ S] yr era 
Those who must earn their living by t s t of the fac 
see legislative and official favor shown to the ‘ t sneer 
at the doctrine of equal pi leges fol rhey se class 
of people enabled to exact unjust profits from a her class, 
They see tariff barons reveling in wealth and the fsrmer and 
the Inboring man forced to practice constant and discouraging 
economy to enable them to “ make both ends meet 

Does the tariff system—the protective-tariff stem which we 
have had for some years and the new one now proposed—dis- 
criminate in favor of certain interests in particular and against 
the public in general? If it does, then every patriotic repre- 


sentative of the people is in honor bound to vote against it; and 


to reach an intelligent conclusion, let us see what influences con- 
tributed to its conception and are operating by shrewd manipu- 
lation and cunning devices to pass it. 

I have heard a great deal of talk in this debate of 


ings’ before the Ways and Me 
understand what these sist of? I w 
It was a rush of representatives of certain interests to get be 
fore the committee to tell of the special they w 
And who were these men who spent their and came here 
and testified, and then stayed here most of the winter and gave 


‘ +4 
ins Committee. Does 
‘hearings ” co 
protection 
y 


noney 


$5 and $10 a plate banquets to Members of Congress? Were 
| they men interested in securing better conditions for the toiling 


millions? 
that would give cheaper homes, cheaper clothing, 
and cheaper reading matter to the masses? 

You know they were not! They 
the interests that profit at the 


Were they here to urge the committee to report a bill 
che: per food, 
came as representatives of 


expense of the people through 


the imposition of high-tariff taxes, or else they cume to have 
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the tariff reduced on the luxuries of life that are not produced 
in this country. Men, they are, representing the corporate 
greed of our country—men who boldly demand their pound of 


fiesh, regardless of where it comes from. And it looks like 
their unholy greed will be satisfied, foul birds that they are, 
preying, vampire like, on the fruits of toil of calloused-handed 


men and pale 
the coffers of those who live by their wits and then revel in 
luxury and dishonor on money taken from those who earn it 
and who thus pay tribute toward keeping the high-tariff party 
in power by giving it the bargain and sale advantage of colos- 
sal campaign corruption funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I said in the beginning that I want to be 
classed with those who favor better conditions and easier means 


} 
| 


faced women and carrying their spoils back to | 
| plainly in most instances, as every intelligent man sees it. aya 


of comfortable and successful living for those who create the | 


dollars in our glorious country, and I can only do that by voting 


in favor of lower tariff taxes on the necessities of life and col- 
lecting more of our revenues from the luxuries. We need 
cheaper lumber, cheaper hardware, and cheaper glass with 


which to build homes; and if the rich want to use mahogany 
and mosaic and inlaid and hand carved furniture, and 


silk 


plush and purple and fine linen, let them pay a substantial | ' 


tariff tax 


cheaper sh 


on it. They are amply able to do it. We need 
oes and stockings, and woolens, and ginghams, and 
muslins; and those who can afford to use silks, and broadcloths, 
and rich laces, and gold, and diamonds, should be compelled to 
pay liberally thereon in support of adequate government rey- 
enues. We need cheaper supplies fer the wholesome furnish- 
ings of our breakfast tables, our dinner tables, and our supper 
tables, and let those who give monkey dinners and feasts at 
the tables of mammon, “grease the skids,” to speak, for 
sliding the government expenses through. And we need cheaper 
ineans of disseminating intelligence by lower priced paper and 
fewer dividends for the watered stockholders of the paper trust. 

Who furnishes the bone and sinew of our national thrift and 
prosperity? Is it the man in the furrow, in the shop, or in the 
other diversified branches of production, or is it the manipu- 
lator of corporate stocks, the speculator with his ear to Wall 
street tickers, or the tariff beneficiary who is licensed by his 
Government to charge prices for his products by means of tariff- 
wall protection that makes millionaires as thick about the halls 
of legislation as flies about a molasses barrel? I need not an- 
swer this. Every man and woman within my hearing has it 
answered already. 

So much for generalities, and now for some specific instances 
of the injustice of tariff bills framed in the interest of the pro- 
ducer without regard to the rights and the needs of the con- 
sumer. I submit that the best evidence we might introduce on 
any question would be that of those who know of what they 
are talking by practical experience. For instance, the Hawks 
Furniture Company, of Goshen, in my own district, gives me 
enlightenment of a substantial nature in their letter to me on 
the glass and lumber tariff. They say in a letter under date 
of March 26: 


Dear Sir: Referring to our former communications relative to the 
tariff on plate glass, we have noted the schedule as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Now, while this is supposed to be a re- 
duction, if you figure the importations and sales in this country for 
the past few years, it is really an advance in the rate, for while there 
is a reduction of 124 cents per foot on sizes which formerly carried a 
85-cent duty, there is an advance of from 8 to 10 cents and from 10 
to 124 cents per foot on the sizes of which there is the largest con- 
sumption; and the worst feature is that it entails an advance of 25 per 
cent on sizes which are almost altogether used in furniture that 
purchased by the common people, and a reduction from 25 to 334 per 
cent on large sizes purchased by those who are well to do. 

Now, if the actual cost, which, on the face of it has been greatly 
overestimated by the plate-giass trust, could be obtained, we verily 
believe that there is very little, if any, difference in the actual 
of producing glass in this country and in Burope, and we deliberately 
say that, from the business point of view, the proposed schedule 
simply an outrage upon the greater part of the consuming public. 

In regard to the tariff on lumber, 
and written, you can readily from the nature of our business we 
are in quite close touch with this subject, and it has long been our 
opinion, although we have never expressed It until late, that $2 per 
thousand tariff on lumber is simply a dead letter; in other words, it 
makes no difference whether it exists or whether there none at all 
unless it affects the lumber Interests in the State of Washington and 
vicinity. Recently we have interviewed representatives of some of the 
best lumber concerns in the country, and this view has received their 
honest confirmation; therefore the campaign talk as to the consuming 
public being benefited by the removing of this tariff amounts to nothing 
at all: likewise the large dealer and manufacturer of lumber Its r 
fited by its retention. This view also receives confirmation from the 
fact that although in very recent years there has been wide variation 
in the price of lumber, advances and declines, there has at no time been 
an intimation of lumber imports from Canada. Is it not true that of 


sO 


see 


is 


is | 


cost | 
| they can buy shoes the more of them they can afford, and 
is | 


about which so much has been sald | ; - - 
| dealer of my district, Mr. John A. Herzog, of Mishawaka. 





ot bene- | 


the $17,000,000 importation the far greater part is mahogany, of which | 


none is grown in this country? In connection with this subject it is 


too evident that large interests have asked more protection than they | 


require or expect, and are surprised at their success; likewise such 

interests have received greater consideration than the common people. 
Mr. Chairman, I can not subscribe to all of the conclusions 

in this letter; instead, I submit it for the consideration of the 





| entirely. 





House because of its lucid statement of facts. I can not aera 
that a reduction of the tariff on lumber would not reduce + 
price. If it would not, why this lobby of lumber barons so 
ciously in our midst arguing against free lumber? 

But, you say, this is only the opinion of a firm that man 
tures wood products and is interested in cheaper raw mat: 
The argument that is made in the letter, however, tells the | 


in corroboration of its premise, here is a letter from 
owner in Indiana. He says: 

My Dear Sir: Rightly or wrongly, the farmers believe 
amounts to a lumber trust practically controls the price of 
over the country. They know that the price of lumber has 
anywhere from 75 to 200 per cent in the last ten or fifteen yea; 
also know from the publications in the Department of Agricult 
our forests are nearly exhausted, and they can not understand h 
ss can for a moment permit any portion of the tariff on 
whether rough or finished, to remain at a time when our 
dwindling and the price of lumber is endlessly ascending. The 
farmer figures it out, he is taxed 10 per cent on every post h« 
per cent on every box shook, $2 a thousand feet on every rou 
and from $2.50 to $3.50 a thousand on the finished lumber |! 
quire, for the purpose of creating a tariff wall which makes his | 
higher, enormously increases the value of the standing timber | 
‘ and encourages the destruction of the remaining 
which eventually can only be regarded as a national disaster 
The farmer knows full well that if he could not raise cereals 


visions 


ail 


that 
} 
i 








gr 


trlat “os 
Lators, 


ar 
‘nough to feed the country, the consuming millions would 

the tariff off these commodities in a flash. He knows very well t 
present timber crop, which is practically the only crop that 

raised, is nearly exhausted, comparatively speaking, and he can 1 
derstand any process of reasoning which undertakes to defend tly 

tax on these commodities. 

Then there is the “ joker” in the lumber section of the I; 
tariff. In defending his new tariff bill, Mr. Chairman IP 
said the greatest merit in the reduction in the lumber sc! 
was that it would reduce the price to the consumer and \ \ 
be of benefit to the millions, while a retention of the pr 
duty would be of service only to those speculators in stu 
who were already wealthy. He said the men who want 
Dingley duty on lumber retained were actuated solely by nx s 
of greed. 

Finished lumber, which is to remain protected at $2 
thousand, can be imported, because of the saving in rai 
rates as compared with rough lumber, if the tariff permits 
but, as proposed, it does not permit it. About 90 per ce 
the lumber shipped from a mill by rail goes through the p! 

mill before it is put on the cars. About the same perc 
of the lumber sold at a retail lumber yard is planed or fi: l 
in some measure. 

The ordinary consumer of lumber buys finished lumber a 
The lumber schedule as drafted makes it impos 
for him to get this lumber from abroad. Therefore he wil! be 
entirely dependent on domestic supplies, as before. This is 
the kind of revision that may fool, but will not benefit. 

What is true of lumber is also true of wood pulp. Re 
the paper-making combine of the country raised the pri 
paper 35 per cent and won. At the same time our forests 
being denuded to get wood-pulp material, which pulp is | 
tected $6 per ton. Canada, with its millions of forest | 


| lands, is anxious to sell us pulp at a price that would 


blessing to all users of paper, and at the same time protect 
forests from devastation by the lumberman and pulp maker's 
axes, but our tariff wall shuts out competition, the destruc! 


| of our forests goes rapidly on, and we are paying the inter 


tional paper trust $6 per ton, or nearly so, tariff-tax profit, { 
which the Government does not realize one cent of revenu 

Let us go to another important feature of this bill. About 
every man, woman, and child in this country wear shoes to 
their feet warm and dry and their health good. The ch 


And in 
leading shoe 
In 


comfort and health will be correspondingly increased. 
this connection I want to submit a letter from a 


a letter dated March 22, 1909, he says: 


Dear Srr: All the tanners and shoe manufacturers want ifs an 
portunity to continue in business; be left alone. The business of m: 
who have worked diligently for years is gradually slipping away. 

It is not that they object to the packers going in the leather | 
ness, that is their privilege; but they do object to the Government 
the United States by legislative enactment giving the packers a sp: 
privilege by placing any duty on hides. 

The present or any duty on the hides of cattle gives the pac! 
monopoly of the raw material from which sole leather is produced 
if continued will give them an absolute monopoly of the sole-leat 
business. The next step will be to control shoe manufacturing, w! t 
they could easily accomplish after they control all the leather. We 
hardly believe the people would want this. 

‘The cry is out, “ The cattle raisers want the duty on hides.” 
do, some of them, but why? Because the packers, with their us 
astuteness, stand in the background and make the cattle raisers believe 
that by putting hides on the free list he will get less for his cattle; 
but as a matter of fact he can not get any less, because the packers 
are on a strictly noncompetitive basis and pay just as little now as 
they can; how can they pay any less? They only pay enough to bring 


So they 


sufficient cattle to the market for their beef business. 
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1t ts not the cattle raiser, it is the packers, who get the benefit. The 
s are making five or six millions of dollars a year through the 
duty. It is enabling them to form what they have long cov- 
1 sole-leather trust, and it will also help them to form a shoe 
cturing trust. The packers are the ones who must have the 
; if they wish to carry out the policies they have in mind, and with 
t sual sagacity they are leading the people to believe that it is 
tle raiser who in reality requires the duty, and that they (the 
have no interest whatsoever. 
mntinuation of the duty means higher priced shoes, higher priced 


} ses, the elimination of independent tanneries, and shoe manufac- 
t and the beef frust will control absolutely another necessity of 
nie. 


rroborating this sentiment is the declaration of leading shoe- 
rs of the country that if we will give them free raw ma- 
they ask no tariff on shoes, as they are prepared to com- 
with the world and ask no protective tariff if they are 

a free material market. 
| am in favor of free hides, but free shoes are equally essen- 


1 e does not permit the consideration of a free-shoes amend- 
to the bill then here is a joker in the free-hides section 
will do the stock raisers and the people universally no 

|, but will help the shoe manufacturers to cheaper 
materials and the same high prices for shoes. 

In its concrete analysis what a humbug this high tariff on 
to be sure. Why, sirs, suppose a farmer does sell 
two or even ten hides a year? What would the pro- 
tariff on these amount to in comparison with the 
tariff taxes on the shoes and other leather goods he must buy 


hides is, 


or 


1 ve 
l 


for himself and family? Under the Dingley bill he got 15 per 
( protection on his hides and paid 25 per cent tariff tax 


his shoes, and paid out on an average two or three times 
much money for shoes as he took in on hides sold, and so 


t! protected shoe manufacturer got the best of the hide 
grower approximately 5 to 1. In other words, if the farmer 
received 15 per cent tariff protection on $10 worth of hides 
sold in a year he gained $1.50, and then when he paid out 25 
per cent on the $30 worth of shoes he purchased during the 


me period he lost $7.50. If there is a man in existence who 
not see this, he is as blind as a loft full of bats. 

So it was not a profitable measure for the farmer who had 

hides to sell, and it was an absolute imposition on the millions 

| millions who never had a hide to sell and never will have. 

Let me warn you who represent the special interests of ranch- 

men and packers and shoe manufacturers on the floor of this 


House that the consuming millions in this country will have 
free hides and free leather sooner or later that they may have 
cheaper shoes, and those of you who oppose them for mer- 
cenary reasons in this legislation will be lucky if you do not 
lose your political hides through the contempt of the shoe- 
wearing public. 


And the same spirit of greed that asks a high protective tariff 
on hides that weigh over 25 pounds also asks a high protective 


tariff on wool, They do this, they say, to protect the United 
States woolgrower against low prices through foreign competi- 
tion. But, ah, sirs, we farmers who own sheep know. In 1907 
we, in Indiana, sold our woo! at 28 cents per pound, and your 


high protectionists told us that was the result of a-high tariff. 
Last year we had to sell our wool at 14 cents per pound, just half 
what we got a year before, and the same high tariff was doing 
business in the same old way. However, when our wool dropped 


| 


and if the steering machine of the Ways and Means Com- | 


raw | 
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of all countries having an export duty on coffee an import duty of like 
amount.” 

On account of the well-known influence over the Government of Bra- 
zil which is exercised by the bankers who have financed the coffee cor- 


ner, an import duty of 5 francs per bag and an additional 20 per cent 
ad valorem tax on all coffee exported from Brazil is already in effect; 
and the “ joker” clause to which I refer would enable the bankers to 
raise or lower the duty on coffee at will, and Brazil produces about 85 
per cent of the world’s coffee. 

Coffee and tea can not be classed as luxuries: and inasmuch as no 
part of the United States produces any considerable quantity of eithe 


the tariff can not be held out as a “ protection to home 1." 

My Indiana neighbor and friend could have consistently gone 
a step further in his good counsel and advised a lower duty on 
sugar. That and fruit are prime necessities on every table in 
the land, and if we ought to have cheaper tea and < Ww 
ought also to have at least no increase in the price of sugar and 


fruits. Why, the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 


industri 


-offee we 





Franklin MacVeagh, is quoted as publicly saying that 
To my mind it is not too harsh a word to eall the existing tax on 
sugar ‘* infamous,” as it extorts from the laboring man. barely able to 
provide himself and his family with the sugar necessary to sustain their 
lives, an actual sum often in excess of the sum the same tax extorts 
from the richest multimillionaire in the land 
Other items of outrageous food legislation of interest to every 
individual who enjoys a good and wholesome meal are pine- 
; apples and lemons. For instance. fresh pineapples have become 
a very popular and healthy product for table use in many 


100 per cent in price you continued the price of manufactured | 


voolens so high that the man who purchased a suit of clothes 
would never had known that the price of wool had dropped one- 
lf, and, in fact, it would not concern him much, for his woolen 
lit had a joker in it—it was most all cotton. 

Not content with the high prices of clothing already fixed 
by tariff protection, there are instances of enormous additional 
increases for manufacturers’ benefit. For instance, according 
to Raymond, of the Chicago Tribune, an examination of the 
Payne tariff bill raises the suspicion that eastern manufacturers 
exerted effectual influence on the committee that prepared it. 
In none of their lines is there a reduction, while on some of 
them there is an enormous increase. Hosiery and gloves par- 
ticularly are so classified and rated that there will be an op- 
pressive increase in price, and the worst of it is that the great- 
est increase is on the kinds worn by the poorer classes. Take 
hosiery, for instance: Fifty-cent stockings will sell for 85 cents, 
25-cent stockings for 40 cents, and 10-cent stockings for 18 cents. 
In gloves the same ratio prevails. 

Another letter, Mr. Chairman, of much concern in the con- 
sideration of this tariff bill comes from William Buehrle, a 
grocer in the country town of Monterey, in the district I have 
the honor to represent. He writes, under date of April 1: 


Dean Str: The new tariff bill in its present form contains a clause 
providing for a tax upon tea, and also a little “ joker’’ which provides 
for a countervailing tax on coffee, this latter provision being contained 


l 


in the clause in which it is proposed *“ to impose upon the coffee product 





|} try at 


i 





palatable forms. This bill provides that pineapples, which are 
now taxed 7 cents per cubic foot, shall be rescheduled and re 
rated at $8 per thousand pineapples, regardless of size or weight. 

In comparison with the present duty, this n increase of 
100 per cent, and in addition to fixing the tax so high as to shut 
out Cuban and Porto Rican pineapples and giving Florida grow- 
ers a monopoly at fancy prices, the requirement of the bill is 
such that all pineapples shipped into our try must be un- 
crated and counted at port of entry, and this delay would prac 
tically confiscate the fruit, it lable alatable on 
when fresh. Lemons and many other tropical fr 


S 


is a 
h 


COU! 


1 
i 
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as IS Sa Ly 


ire likewise 





listed for enormously increased rates, and you high tariflites, 
who vote such extravagance upon the dinner tables of our land, 
should not be surprised if you are handed a lemon at the el 

tion next year; and if such is your just fate, never say to me 


that you were not duly warned. 

Our country must have rey But it by taxing 
the luxuries that the rich are able to buy and by taxing the in 
comes of the wealthy. 


enue. let us ra 


Our present revenue-raising system taxes 
a poor man with a family on all he eats and wears, and the 
wealthy property owner gets off easier than the poor man, if his 


family is smaller, because he pays government tax on only what 
he buys. Raise the tariff on luxuries, whether they be unneces- 
sary finery, automobiles, great incomes, or what not, but in the 
name of comfortable humanity and of the brotherhood of men 
and the Fatherhood of God do not make the common people 

the great masses of toiling millions—pay for the support of the 


Government and exorbitant prices to the tariff-protected mag- 
nates beside. 

My colleagues, I beseech you to assume the broad spirit of 
the greatest good to the greatest number in the enactment of 
this bill. Out of consideration for your oath of office and your 
responsibility to your fellow-man all over our country you can 
not afford to be selfish in your action in this high calling. May 


the spirit of liberality and of universal regard, handed down to 
us by the fathers, forbid that the sentiment of niggardly pro- 
vincialism vociferated on the floor of this House on this day 
shall meet with approval anywhere but in the he: of the 
wicked and the unjust. The utterance here that a Representa- 
tive will vote for any tariff bill that gives protection and inci- 
dental extravagant prices to the producers of his district, re- 
gardless of any impositions and outrages it inflicts on the coun 
large, is a disgrace to the locality that authorizes such 
hydrophobic sentiment, for it strikes at the very foundation of 
honesty and justice in legislative duty and invites the lament- 
able suspicion that we, the Representatives of the interests of 
the deserving millions of our country, stand ready to trade our 
concern for the general welfare of our country and her people 
for a mess of pottage, for the selfish interests of our home dis 
trict. 


rt 


irts 


When one Congressman declares that he is for free lumber 
and a high tariff on hides, because he comes from a stock-rais- 
ing section, and another says he is for free hides and a high 
tariff on lumber, because he represents a timber section, and 


they denounce each other as being id unpatriotic, they 
make the same spectacle of their vy that is illustrated 
in the anecdote of the two Irishmen who were walking along a 
lonely path through a forest. 


Wrong 2 
consistent 


Suddenly and very unexpectedly they came upon a hangman's 
scaffold, and looked at the ghastly gibbet and then at each 
other in fear and trembling. Finally one broke the silence by 
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saying: “ Mike, if that gallows had its just dues, where would 
you be?” And the suggestive and possibly pertinent retort 
was: “Sure, Tim, an’ I’d be standin’ here alone.” 

And a discriminating public looks on, listens, and then de- 
cides each is right in his estimate of the other. 

This tariff question can never be settled right until it is fixed 
on a purely revenue basis and until wealth bears its just share 
of national expenses. We may revise and rerevise the tariff 
along the line of building up one class at the expense of the 
other, but we will not get it on a stable and equitable basis 








until the majority of Representatives on this floor consecrate 
themselves to the reestablishment of the national decalogue, 
which inspired our greatness and goodness, viz: O thou be- 
loved land, bound together by the ties of common interests and 
perils, live forever—unselfish, brave, honest! 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I was very much affected when 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. Matsy] and others on your 
side who have preceded me have from day to day pleaded for the 


poor paper, beef, steel, oil, coal, sugar, and other trusts. So 
earnest were their appeals for these benevolent but oppressed 
trusts that I was frequently on the verge of passing the hat 


around for these wailing trusts and making a collection for them 
on the floor of this House. But I came to the conclusion that 
notwithstanding the deplorable conditions, as described, of these 
unfortunate trusts, who have been able to divide in dividends 


only about $200,000,000 during the past year, that we have 
people in this country that have not fared so well, and I changed 
my mind. 

Mr. Chairman, during the twelve days that this debate has 


been going on I have seen one Member after another rise in his 
place and plead against the reduction of the tariff, because it 
would hurt certain industries in his district or State. And on 
careful examination I would invariably find that such industries 
were controlled by some trust or combine. Very seldom have I 
heard any one on your side plead for the reduction of the high 


tariff, which is robbing the American people and bringing ruin 
to the small business man and manufacturer and which is 


keeping the American wage-earner in bondage, want, and misery. 

The bill now up for consideration before this House is as 
subtle a piece of makeshift legislation as the present Dingley 
tariff act, affording absolutely no relief to the deplorable con- 
ditions, and it is apparent to all that it will serve the same 
interests, the same trusts, and the same monopolies which the 
present act so faithfully takes care of. 

Mr. Chairman, I see in this bill simply a tax on the consumer, 
to whom no adequate relief is given from the present extor- 
tionate, prohibitive, and oppressive duties on all necessaries of 
life. And all this, notwithstanding the fact that your party 
has pledged itself to revise the tariff on a substantial downward 
basis so as to give the people relief, at least from the burden- 
some and oppressive tax on necessaries for life. You Repub- 
licans have persistently, and I regret to say successfully, misled 
the people. Your platforms emphatically declared for a revi- 
sion of the tariff act, your speakers and campaign literature 
have lauded your magnanimity to the heavens, but the people 
are still waiting for the promised revision. Now, in place of 
what you have promised, you propose to appease them by this 
makeshift bill, believing that you will deceive them as you have 
done times without number in the “dear old past.” However, 
you are grossly mistaken. They are rising in their wrath and 
refuse to be hypnotized. You can not fool them all the time. 
There is a limit, and you have reached it. 

Having only limited time, I can not go into details as to the 
merits and demerits of this bill, therefore I shall point out but 
a few of its many flagrant inconsistenc ies. 

Coffee is a commodity which is “used in nearly every home, 
and it may be termed a universal beverage. So much of it is 
being consumed that the Committee on Ways and Means deemed 
it prudent to slip into this makeshift bill a very carefully 
worded paragraph, which is calculated to produce a tar amount- 
ing to about 4 cents per pound. This is the manner in which it 
is proposed to victimize the people. It is a well-known fact that 
Brazil produces about 85 per cent of the world’s supply of coffee. 
Brazil imposes an ad valorem tax amounting to 11 per cent on 
all coffees exported from Rio and Santos, and, in addition, it 
imposes a surtax of $1 per bag on all coffee exported in excess 
of 9,000,000 bags. The committee, well aware of these facts, saw 
a splendid opportunity to blindfold the people by inserting the 
following provision in the paragraph relating to this commodity, 
viz: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
impose an export duty or other tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, upon coffee exports to ‘the United States, a duty 


equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and 
paid thereon. 
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The “joker” is apparent, and anyone can see the trick, 
I.demand the removal of that “ joker.” 

As to sugar, no one has seen fit thus far to touch that “ sy 
thing,” which is a great household necessity, and, of cours: 
eontrolled by the “sugar trust.” The consumption of sugar 
this country averages about 80 pounds per capita, and 
man, woman, and child uses it. For the year 1906 the im 
of sugar into this country aggregated 3,726,339,201 pounds: 
is aside from the comparatively small quantity produc: 
Louisiana and in a few other States where beet sugar is ey 
The excessively high tariff on sugar is intended as protecti, 
the cane grown in Louisiana and the beets of the Northy 
but primarily in the interest of the “sugar trust.” This 
famous protection has added, in round numbers, the treme 
sum of $80,000,000 annually to the abnormal cost of livi 
the American people, equaling about 2 cents on every | 
and $10 on a family; but in my district the average cos 
sugar to a family is about $15, as we have no race suicide { 
[Applause.] I hold here a letter of the “ Committee of \W 
sale Grocers,” composed of wholesale grocers from all part 
this country—the East, the West, the North, and the s\ 
and the expressions which it contains are most appro 
and therefore I will read it: 

COMMITTEE OF 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
New York, April 2, 1 
Sir: Recognizing that the “trusts” are the chief beneficiaries 

our present tariff, the people have placed themselves uneguivo 

record as demanding tariff revision. They have been promised 
tariff revision in the interests of the consumers. Failure to fu 
pledge, it is admitted on all sides, will meet with serious cons: 

The duty on sugar is one of the highest rates in the enti: 

schedule, being practically an 80 per cent ad valorem duty, and i 

ing the cost of refined sugar 2 cents per pound. Such a tax 

necessity can not be justified. It alone means a burden on the 
an average family of about $10 per annum; it affects the peop! 

ages in this country, the per capita consumption being 81.17 p 
“Honest tariff revision ’’ can not leave the people burdened w 

tax on one of the most important articles of daily food, nor can 

our canning and preserving industries with this handicap, whi 
vents them from competing in the neutral markets with Huropean 
tries that have the advantage of cheap sugar. 

A prominent New York paper says: “ The beneficiaries of th 

are organized, strong, experienced, crafty, and unscrupulous. C 

is for the greater part confused and uninformed. % 


I fully concur with this view, for, if the Republicans would bi 
informed, I rather believe that they would reduce the dut; 
sugar at least 50 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic sid 


The leaders are frightened, but it is uncertain how truly th« 
gauge the force of public sentiment. But one thing, we think, 
uncertain, and that is that if the present demand for reduction 
honestly and substantially met, the tariff will not long be left 
tender hands of its friends. “Is it a riot?” asked Marie Ant 
when the distant roar on the Bastile reached her ears. “Your M 
was the reply, “it is not a riot; it is a revolution.’ 

Trusting you will take advantage of the opportunity offered to 
the interests of the consumer, I remain, 


Respectfully, F. C. Lowry, Secret 


This high protective tariff of about 2 cents per pound en: 
the “sugar trust” not only to build up an oppressive mon 
of the refining business, but it makes it possible for this ti 
declare tremendous dividends, besides accumulating an « 
mous surplus, not to mention the munificent contrib . 


to the Republican party, which now in return so gene! 
looks after its welfare. The “sugar trust” is now accus: 


cheating the Government out of something like $6,624,000 


using “ doctored ” scales, which are necessary as an offse 
the proportion of white sand used. However, the Repu! 


party does not mind this little incident, for the “ sugar tr 
is not the first trust to beat and cheat our Government. 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

By the retention in this bill of the high duty on sug 
well as on all other necessities of life enumerated therein 
virtually license these criminal trusts and monopolies to 
tinue to rob the people. The arguments advanced for th 
tention of the duty on sugar are absolutely false and 
Labor will not be benefited, for the bulk of the sugar whi 
being consumed in this country is imported, and the sugar ! 
grown in the Western States are being chiefly cultivated by ¢ 
Japanese and Chinese labor. It must also be taken into consi« 
tion that the beet-sugar factories operate only about on 
dred days in the year, and the wages earned during that 
will not support the workingmen and their families for a wi 
year. In addition, I wish to state that all the indepen 
sugar refiners are in favor of a 50 per cent reduction on sug 
and I maintain that sugar should be free of any duty whatso: 
so that it could be sold for about 3 cents per pound, thus e fre 
ing a saving of about $10 per year to every family in the U: 
States. 

The next article I wish to take up, Mr. Chairman, is chicory. 
It is essentially used by the very poorest class of people as 8 


ite 
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substitute for coffee. It is an article which we can not produce 
here, for its process is a secret. Many attempts have been made 
manufacture it here, but as yet none have proved successful. 
Only the poorest of people use chicory because they find it im- 
sible to buy coffee, and under this bill you propose to raise 
the duty from 2} to 5 cents per pound, a duty which is pro- 
hibitive and obnoxious, and which only intensifies the poverty 
h these people must endure. I have been unable to discover 
interests are being protected by a duty on chicory, but I 
plainly see how an additional hardship will be imposed 
{ eunder on the poor. 

rea is a beverage very common in nearly every household, 
1 it is not grown in this country, and consequently is an 
rted commodity. By imposing an outrageously exorbitant 
tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound you are debarring many families 
it, as this tax will increase the price to the consumer 

it 15 cents per pound more than he now pays. 

Spices have not escaped the vigilance of the committee, and 
again, in their extreme desire to benefit the people, have taxed 
hese necessities 30 per cent. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that instead of revising the tariff 

downward you are revising it upward, and especially so on all 
necessities of life. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, chicory, and 
spices are permitted to come into this country free of duty un 
ler the present Dingley tariff law, but now you are imposing 

duty on these commodities ranging from 30 to 60 per cent. 
You are increasing the duty on all fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, oranges, and lemons. You are placing a duty 
flour, cornmeal, and buckwheat. 
gallon and cream 5 cents per gallon. You tax butter and 
cheese 6 cents per pound. You tax beans, peas, and, in fact, 
all cereals. You tax vegetables 25 per cent and upward, in 
cluding cabbage and pickles. You even tax garlic, onions, and 
potatoes 25 cents per bushel. Yes, you tax fresh and smoked 
meats, hams and bacon, ranging from 14 to 4 cents per pound, 
so that the “ beef trust” will be protected, enabling it to make 
the people pay double price for every pound of meat and lard 
which they purchase. You tax fish, herring, and sardines 24 
cents per can so as to protect the fish trust. 

You tax poultry, dead and alive, from 3 cents to 5 cents pr 

und to protect cold-storage “combinations;” and even the 
‘salt trust” secures protection in the form of a duty of 
cents to 12 cents per hundred pounds on salt. You tax eggs 5 
cents per dozen, and dried eggs you rate at 15 cents per pound. 
Even biscuits, bread, and wafers you see fit to tax 20 per cent. 
The duties which you impose on all these eatables, I presume, is 
because you consider these commodities luxuries. The fact 
is that you are not only taxing the poor man’s breakfast table, 
but his dinner and supper table as well. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Che bill proposes a terrific attack on imported toys of all 
sorts; and if it becomes a law, it will make a “lean” Christ- 
mas so far as the sparkling delights of the children’s eyes are 
concerned. For instance, glass balls, chains, and tinsel orna- 
ments for the Christmas tree will be taxed under the new tariff 
up to 60 per cent of their value. Little cotton angels with gilt 
wings will be weighted with a tariff of 45 per cent. Toy animals 
will be taxed the same as live ones. Thus, if a toy horse valued 
at about 30 cents will be imported, the duty collectible will be 
530, the same as that on a live thoroughbred horse. Tiny kid 
gloves for dolls’ hands are taxed at the same rate as gloves for 
live, grown up people, and dolly’s stockings will carry a tariff 
of 85 per cent. That is tariff reform “upward” with a venge- 
ance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us see what you are doing with the tariff on articles 
which we wear. You tax wool and all woolens from 75 to 300 
per cent, forcing the American people to wear cotton or ch 
woolen clothes. Under the present Dingley tariff we are forced 
to pay all-wool prices for garments which practically are all 
cotton, the slight admixture of wool in the better grades being 
composed of old rags picked to pieces and known to the trade 
as “shoddy.” A suit of clothing made entirely of a good grade 
of wool is nearly as scarce as a blue diamond. It is not by 
choice but by tariff legislation that the clothing manufacturers 
have been forced to make imitation goods. 

If cloth were made entirely of the best grade of wool, it would 
not be sold, for the consumer would faint at the price it would 
be necessary to charge. The poor people of this country have 
been denied the use and wear of warm and durable clothing by 
the Dingley tariff for over ten years. The Dingley tariff says 
that the poor people of this country shall not be well clothed, as 
regards warmth and durability. The wool out of which the 
durable and warm clothing of the poor people of Europe is made 
is prohibited from entering this country by tariff duties ranging 
from 225 to 735 per cent. 





eap 
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|} you place such a high tariff on wool and woolen good Is it 

in the interest of the wage-earner, or is it i i sts the 
* sheep-raisers’ combine” and the “ beef tr ee y vl 

it is evident that the resulting benefit of this excessively high 
duty on wool and woolen goods will only benefit t! s 
You are increasing the duty on cotton yard goods, w h we 
can not manufacture here, 1 ce 1 yard which 
are chiefly used by the poor, you a? 1x 
hose, and half hose yeu add an ine: ‘ 
about 50 per cent, which will put the d | 
but only on such goods which the poor LOW 
( r, you see to it that luiy is not : { 

gs, hose, and | he 1} 
such are by t | 
luty such fancy ry ! 

Last November th 1 As of t 
derwear M f l d vs i 
Mi c ittee, 1 

ease of the dutik 
and children and on haif hos« rd iw 
was made by them w: » by {a 
to in ita Scie lule ti Lut Ss tl 
ind ler this bi whicl li lv 
lorem duty under each, are as f WS 

I 
Value per d 
Not over § ) 7 
£1 to 21.50 0 . 
81.50 to 70 1 
S2 to $ 1.20 

This association placed before the committee figures to show 
that the cost of | tion in American mills was much higher 
than at Chemnitz, Germany, from which place soi stockings 
are imported into the United States. These figures, howeve 
were false, according to the figures of tl iation itself 
During the year 1907, hosiery to the \ of $50,000,000 
manufactured in this country, while in the same period the it 
ports aggregated ly $7,000,000. Marshall Field & Co., th 
largest concern of its kind in the world, say of hosiery make 
and prices: 

The little com; 1 manufact t t ’ 
only a healthy stir l helps to keep d s in 

It is evident I if ‘ers g gr ae 2 
more, protection than is needed. 

I shall read to you, Mr. Chairman, a \ nteresting lett 
which I have received from the firm of Carson P S t 
Co., of Chicago, which, I believe, is the third rveat ¢ 
ment of its kind in this country. The ] i trictly to t 
| point. They write as foll 

( S 
Hon. AI gd. Bs rt 
House of Representat :, Washingt D.C 
D> Ss With l l t ‘ , + + 
n ve sched f P s 
nerf for us 
form would work a gross Ir t to the y 
eart . upon whom ti ur of living « “ ) 
While it kes little or no difference to 1 . 
we ably op] dtoat ff calculated to | 
of s who already « ‘ r 
sitior increasing the d on hosiery ir 
the lity of the consun t r hig \ 
mo ra 3 we have s t 
hos y and cloves there is n too ex e for 
are r objectionable features to the Pay § 
No (last cla ), wi pr ea el 
duty on all mercerized go Al l 
127, which provides that toys in in : 
the si ‘name as an article st ttoa ! be 
the s » duty as the latter, l yy i 
cases cost $30 or more to p 

W stly ask you to g t! 1 
cons n. 

Yours, very tr ( ’ & 

Now, let us look into the tariff on 
and benefit of a few Republican frie 
of gloves, you increase the duty on ¢ f $2 
dozen pairs; but the greatest ir 130 
on the cheapest kind, which the average R 
here I wish to read a letter from one S 

i i t ] 


You tax milk 2 cents per | 
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Let me ask, For whose benefit do | prominent merchants, who, by the way, 
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Mr. Jehn V. 
and therein he states, as follows: 


JOHN V. FARWELL COMPANY, 


Chicago, February 15, 1909. 


Hion. A. J. SABATH, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: There has been a very strong movement on the part of the 
glove manufacturers, led by Mr. Littauer, of Gloversville, to have the 
tariff on skin gloves raised to an enormous degree. The wording of 
the proposed change in rates looks innocent enough; but when it is 
figured out, the percentage is not only enormous, but even ridiculous. 


He must have known what was going to transpire and what 
the bill would provide, even before we had a chance to ascertain 
what the schedule on gloves would call for. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 


We have signed a paper to the Ways and Means .Committce giving 
the facts in regard to this; and I write this letter simply to call your 
attention personally to it, feeling sure that you will see that no stch 
injustice is perpetrated on the American people. There is no necessity 
whatever for any increase or change in this particular schedule , 
least that is our judgment. 


Yours, very truly, JOHN V. FARWELL, Treasurer. 


This morning I have received a telegram from the Chicago | 


Tribune, which is one of the leading Republican newspapers in 
this country, with an enormous circulation. 
like this: 


CuHIcAaGo, ILL., April 2, 1909. 


IIon, A. J. SABBATH, 


Washington, D.C. 


Nearly 200,000 men and women have signed the following petition 
the last two days: 


To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
“We, the undersigned, emphatically protest 


“ 


against the duties to be 


-at | 


The telegram reads | 





assessed under the new tariff bill, H. R. 1438, known as the ‘ Payne | 


bill,” on articles of wearing apparel, particularly leather gloves and 
cotton hosiery. The burdens these increases will place upon the women 
of the country, especially those who can least afford to bear them, are 
unjust and unwise. We therefore petition you to enact, by amend- 
ment, rates at least not higher than those now prevailing under the 
Dingley bill.” 
The Tribune would be under many obligations if you would telegraph 
our expense, if 
1. You are in favor of separate record votes on the various sections 
covering the articles on which protest is raised. 

2. If you are in favor of rates on these articles at least not hizher 
than those imposed by the Dingley tariff. 

3. If you will aid the protestants of your State in securing what they 
believe to be justice. 


at 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

I answered ‘ Yes.” I am in favor of a separate record vot 
on these articles and all other articles in which the people of 
this country are interested. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you give the Members the chance, 
s0 that we can by our votes give the people what they ask for? 


Mr. Chairman, I will venture to say that if you will pass this | 


bill in its present form the people will be obliged to, and I hope 
that they will, handle you and your party “ without gloves.” 
[ Applause. } 

The articles to which I have called your attention are not 
all on which the duty has been increased. You have increased 
the duty on quilts and blankets of ordinary quality 60 per 
cent. 
needles, and pins, all of which you have taxed. In fact, thers 
is nothing of any value that the people eat or wear that I can 
find that you have not taxed, thereby placing the American 
people at the mercy of these unscrupulous trusts and combi- 
nations. And all this, notwithstanding your anteelection pledges 
and promises, 

You contend that you have made a revision and that you 
have made some reductions. Now, let us see what these reduc- 
tions are. You did place hides on the free list, but people 
neither eat nor wear hides. Hides are used in the 
ture of shoes, harnesses, and beltings, and so forth, but you did 


consumer will be benetited. You claim that you have reduced the 
duty on lumber. Well, let us see if you really have done so. 
If you will take the pains to read the little “ joker” in the lum- 
ber schedule, you will possibly find yourself amazed that there 
is no reduction on lumber; but even if it were reduced, will it 
be of material benefit to the great mass of American people? 
Can they eat or wear lumber’ Statistics show that only a 
small percentage of wage-earners own their own homes, and 
that the great majority can not build their own homes, for they 
are doing well under this Republican prosperity if they manage 
to earn enough to provide for the most needful necessaries of 
life, and there are thousands who are unable to do that. 

And so that I shall not be accused of overlooking any reduc- 
tions which yeu have made, I shall give you all that would be 
of interest to this House. I find that you have, in the interest 
of the American laboring man, for whom you have shown such 
great solicitude, but who, by the way, has been out of employ- 
ment for nearly two years and is unable to provide food, cloth- 


Why, you are not even overlooking threads, shoe strings, | 


manufac- | 





APRIL 3, 


Farwell. His letter is dated February 15, 1909, | ing, and shelter for his family, reduced the tariff on marble 


granite, and onyx, so that when building his mansion the«. 
articles will save him 10 cents per square foot. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] You have also reduced the tariff on 
stained and decorated plate glass which is used so much in a}] 
of the beautiful and magnificently furnished homes which our 
laboring men have erected for themselves and their families: 
but you have omitted to reduce the tariff on plain and ordinary 


glass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, yes, you have 
reduced gunpowder 2 cents per pound, but this reduction does 


not apply to powder which is used in our navy, for the powder 
trust will not let you take off the duty on that, else how could 
this patriotic trust continue to plunder our Government of 
thousands of dollars annually by charging it 20 cents more than 
the market value per pound? The reduction is only made on 
gunpowder which is “used for sporting purposes only.” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Oh, what a blessing this re- 
duction wiill bring to the American people. Well, these sre 
about the only articles that you have reduced the tariff on. 
But I wish to be honest with you, gentlemen, you have retained 
some “real necessities of life” on the free list for the sole 
benefit of the American wage-earner. 

I shall now give you a list of them. First, you permit 
rough diamonds and precious stones to come in free. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Why, of course, diamonds and pre 
cious stones are necessary, and it is absolutely essential that 
the workingman should have a diamond in his shirt bosom and 
a diamond ring on his finger. How could he get along without 
these? And the poor working girl? How could she go to the shop 
or the factory where she earns from $5 to $8 per week unless 
she would have nice diamond earrings and a few diamond pins? 
Therefore, you are putting on the free list really some of tiie 
real necessities of life. [Applause.] Of course, the imitation 
stones and jewelry that the wealthy buy you tax 60 per cent. 


til 


Yes, you have also in the interest of the people reduced tlie 7 
tariff, or rather put on the free list all undressed furs. In 

addition to such necessities of life which I have mentioned, you 
put on the free list all honorary medals, fossils, amber, and : 
“mere sham ”—I mean meerschaum—joss sticks, horns, human 

hair, and human teeth. The people will need the latter arti 
| because they will grind their teeth very hard if you pass this 
measure. [Laughter.| Having the interest of the wage-earner 

at heart, you also place on the free list, sheilfish and tur 
| thinking perhaps that he indulges in delicacies at late diiners 
| [laughter], stuffed birds, broken bells, and all punk. No doubt 

it will be a blessing deeply appreciated by the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You have also placed on 

the free list works of art in existence twenty years or over prior 

to their importation. Oh, how grateful will every housewif 

be, for when she is out in Europe on her summer vacation she 

can buy rare oil paintings and have them come in free of « 

thereby saving from $25 to $500 on every picture or save the 

worry that smuggling causes. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that this committee, in ex- 

uberance of their benevolence and charity toward our mi 

aires, have forgotten that the great majority of the people are 
struggling for mere existence, and that upon these struggling 

people the whole burden of taxation is being shifted, and that 
the unrighteous benefits are reaped by the wealthy? I have 


| ing against this bill. 
| sentiment among them is, I will read this one: 


7 > 4) . bod | this new 
not take off the duty on any of these articles, so I doubt if the | 





received hundreds of letters from workingmen who are protes 
To give you an idea what really the 

CHIcAGo, March 30, 1 
A. J. SABATH, Congressman. 

Dear Str: Having supported you at the election, in the hope 
you are for the masses, I earnestly hope that you do not approvs 
tariff bill of PaAyNr’s. Wealthy people can pay any p! 
but what of the laboring class? I think there has been too 
things left unconsidered in proposing this tariff bill. I am not 
protesting for myself, but for many others. I have yet to hear 
person in favor of it. 

Yours, respectfully, JAMES BowBIN, 
615 Washkburne A 

Here I have another letter which emphasizes the injustice of 

this bill. It reads like this: 


Hon. Apotpn J. SABATH. 
Dear Sir: I herewith protest against the passage of the new tx ff 
bill now pending as unfair to the average laboring man—unfair 
it raises the cost of actual everyday necessities and of wearing appar 
I wish you will vote against its passage in its present form. 
Yours, truly, 


CuicaGco, March 28, 1999. 


Wma. J. Novy, 
811 South Harding Avenuc, Nineteenth 
Precinct, Thirty-fourth Ward, Chicago. 
This gentleman is not a resident of my district. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


The country is aroused. Gentlemen, the time, I believe, has 


come when even you benevolent Republicans must yield to the 
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demands for justice and equality for the people who are the 

tful masters. The American workingman should be treated 

stly and for it is his work which brings about the 

d ypment of vast 1 resources and the production 
of the entire wealth of the United States. 

w days ago the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. BovuTet1], 


1 Washinct 


{ West 
Mr. GATNES], and som 


floor 


Vir 
of 


ginia 


from 
the 


{AN], and 


e others, stated on this 





House that the increased tariff on articles which are necessi 
{ of life will not be additional burden on the consumer, 

that a reduction on se commodities will not reduce the 
1 for the consumer, se the merchants and middlemen 
are the ones responsible igh and exorbitant prices. This 
I: lutely deny, and if th gentlemen would be better posted 
on the commercial conditions of this country I am satisfied that 
they would not have made this charge. The truth of the mat 


ter is this, Mr. Chairman, that the wholesalers, and especially 
» retailers, are completely at the mercy of the “* manufacturers’ 
mbinations ” which not only fix the prices of every commodity 
all over the country, but in a majority of instances fix the 
ices at which merchandise must be retailed. Mr. Chairman, 
lesire to add, in this connection, for the information of these 
ventlemen, that outside of some few of the largest mail-order 
ses and department st the retail merchants have had a 
rreater struggle for existence during the past few years than 

t before; and unless you pass some legislation which will 
tively 


iOS, 








f restrict the trusts and combinations, they will be 
forced within a short time to close the doors of their establish- 
ments, 

Mr. Chairman, the excuses which you are making to justify 
your actions in refusing to give the people the relief as per 
you” anteelection pledges, are mighty lame and will not be 


accepted by them. Listen to what they have to say. I will read 
to you one of the many letters which I am receiving from life- 
long Republicans: 


W. F. Cuiips & Co., 
Grocery COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS, 
Chicago, 1U., March 31, 1909. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Allow me to write you in regard to the tariff bill now 


before the House of Representatives. 
I am an ordinary consumer, but as one of the many I want to protest | 
against the provisions of the bill proposed. 


J am not a tariff expert and do not presume to offer specific sugges 
tions on a complicated question like this; but if the law to be enacted 
does not bring about lower prices in the necessities of life, and if the 
revision is not a genuine revision in the direction promised by the Re 
publican party, I frankly say that although I have voted c istently 


} 


the Republicar. ticket for over fifteen years, I will certainly tf! 
influence I havé and will work in favor of a change of administration 
that will give the people of this country what they need, what they are 
entitled to, and what they have been promised 

Not only this, but I can name men of my acquaintance, with 
whom I come frequently in contact, who feel as strongly on the subject 
as I do, and who expect and who will be satisfied with nothing less than 
such a genuine tariff revision. I am, sir 
Very truly, yours, 





: W. F. 

The pledges which your party has given should be carried 
out. The American people demand relief. They are asking 
and justly demanding the revision of the tariff, and it is for 
this purpose alone that this extraordinary session called. 
If you pass this bill, with all its “jokers” and iniquities, the 
people will have good reason to believe that the Republican 
party, now in power, is guilty, as charged in the newspapers of 
the country and elsewhere; that it is controlled by trusts, mo- 
nopolies, and special interests, which it is every ready to serve, 
to the manifest detriment of ithe common people. 

I maintain that a high tariff will always breed trusts and 
monopolies, efface commercial competition, and retard the 
progress of the country, because it deprives us of the markets 
of the world. Other nations will not trade with us if we refuse 
to trade with them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no cause to fear competition; we can 
safely compete with the entire world. Let all the raw material 
and necessities of life come in free, and open our doors to the 
world, and the world in turn will open its doors to us; and with 
our American spirit, push, ability, foresight, and energy, coupled 
with the country’s natural resources, we will within a few years 
control the markets of the world. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] If we adopt a policy along this line, we can within a 
short time drive out England, France, Spain, and even Germany 
from the markets of tae American Republics, as well as Mexieo. 
We can thereby increase our exports by at least $100,000,- 
000 per year, which would enable us to start fires in the fur- 
naces, thus putting in motion the machinery in our idie and 
deserted shops and factories, and bring about a demand for 
labor, which means an increase in wages, and work would be 
had for thousands and thousands of unemployed workingmen 


CHILDS. 
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throughout the country, and contentment would reign in every 


American home and fireside. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.| Would not this be better tl to protect a few thousand 
*Londonized ” and “ Parisianized” “ trust ! v i 
their winters in extravagant luxury Ir idl: tc 
and their summers in Europe, and re n tl t iF 

ir “booty” [applause]; whose sons s davs in 
id s, and the nights in shocking debau } daug!] 
ters are in hot pursuit of some degenerate l rverished 
scion of nobility in order to secure a t even t 1 it sul 
jects the American people to severe r ( LA se. | 

Mr. Chairman, your pleas for the A ican workingman are 
ridiculous and absurd, especially so when you cry that a re 
duction of the tariff would force him to pete with foreign 
labor. It is well known to you that, with tl ex 1 of 
Asiatie labor, the American laborer is the poorest paid in the 
world, in proportion to his efficiency, as it is recognized that h 
turns out twice as much work as any other laborer. This, 
however, is not due alone to the improved and highly advanced 
machinery, coupled with his endurance and skill, but due in a 
large measure to the “driving system” of the bosses. Do you 


not know that thousands of our laboring men are leay 
country for Canada, Mexico, and other 
where they receive higher wages than here, as is sl 
able and honest report of the gent from 
Mann]? 


ing this 

Republics, 
iown by the 
Illinois [Mr. 


an 


leman 














To illustrate the point, I will read you a table of wages by 
occupations in pulp and paper mills, both in the eastern and 
western mills of the United States d in Canadian mills 
which is contained in this report of the committee of which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was chairman, which will 
prove that in Canada, where there is no protective tariff, higher 
wages are paid than in this country, which has a protecti, 
tariff 
Wages, 1907, covering 15 eastern, 8 western nd 3 ¢ t news print 

? 8; 17 eastern, 3 western, and 3 Canadi« a mills 7 

United States and 2 Canadian sulphit« i 

I 1s 
Gum : Car 1 
Eastern W ° 
Head beaterma # S4 s (to 2 
re a l to 1 
S% 7 4 wt ‘ 

t encce } te i Tt ] 
Fo 1.74 l 
He ‘ in | 
Finisiv i le Mad m l 1.74 t 
He grinderman....... l l t 
Head pressman............ ali de d ) 1 
PP UREEEROT.. «.caccaccdnacd a hhc 1.7 16 ft 
I ie Din ia aint l ) 

Cook a iat ee 

Cook helper.__--.-. = Metals l 

Blow pitman.. ai inant l 

Wood handl , piling wood... ieuien , 
In wood room, sawyers.._.. ‘ 1.7 1 t 
Barkers. — = a : - 2 1 71 , 
ities iinstniencncnns mapinnaniieciniatnantens ae 1.4 J t 

Do you not know that the American laboring man secures less 
in necessaries of life for a day’s work than the lal 


other country? If you do not know, look at the statisties, which 


will show you how the prices of necessaries of life n 
creasing in this country 49 per cent within the last ten years, 
and compare them with his earnings, and then see ho ny 
pounds of meat and potatoes, or anything else you ¢1 se, he 
can secure with his earnings of one day's hard 

The claim that the high tariff protects the American toi! is 
erroneous, for it protects the trust and trust prod 2s a} ly r 
gentlemen from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] and from Mississ 
{Mr. Byrrp], and others on your side of the House have 
in their arguments that the high protective tariff increases 1 
cost of living but does not increase the \y f ! v 
man: and this because we permit al bor, with the except 
of Asiatic labor, to come in free, which competes with American 
labor. 

I agree with these gentlemen on the prom in the ux 
but I can prove that free labor, other than As * is not det 
rimental to American labor, because the wages 1 in the sex 
tions of the country where the immigrants settle are much 


higher than anywhere else. The 
permit all raw material to com 
which will stimulate our trade 


e into 


and ¢ ) 
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employment to all. Besides, this country will be in a position 
to compete with the entire world; yes, we will be able to under- 
sell the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory on which you are proceeding to 
raise revenue is wrong. You will find that you will fall short 
many of dollars in your estimate, because the ex- 
traordinary increases which you propose will stop importation, 
the result being the ultimate loss of revenue. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt very much if you have ability to draft any 
bill which, if enacted into law, will give you enough revenue to 
meet the extravagant expenditures. What you should do, and 
what the people will force you to do, is to economize. 
stop the extravagant appropriations; stop the raids on the Pub- 
lic Treasury, and keep within reasonable bounds and limits. Do 
not increase the appropriations $50,000,000 yearly, but reduce 
them. Stop the increasing expenditures of the army and navy, 
which are now five times greater than what they were twenty 
years ago; stop passing thousands of special pension bills, es- 
pecially for people who are neither entitled to nor in need of pen- 
sions. I am satisfied that if a proper investigation be had 


millions 


I say, 


the 


pension appropriations would be reduced from the enormous 


sum of $160,000,000 to one-half of that figure. 
of new 
* grabbing.” 
Canal. Do 
asylum, but 
there. 
ings with your political henchmen. 


Stop the crention 
ranks in the naval and military service. Stop salary 
Stop the graft that is going on at the Panama 
not use the Government post-office as a_ politica 
place it on a business basis and stop the deficit 


uo 
- 


Give the Philippine Islands their independence; they cost this 
country over $40,000,000 annually, and we receive absolutely no 
into 
consideration, you will have no trouble in passing a revenue bill 
that will be approved, instead of being condemned, by the people. 


benefit from them. If you take these matters earnestly 


Your last appropriation bill carried $1,044,000,000; divided, it 
means a tax on every Man. woman, and child aggregating about 
$12.20; six persons to a family means $73.20 each year. 
to this extortion, made possible by the high tariff, and 
easily equal the foregoing sum. 
American family under a Republican administration 
annually to the tune of about $146.40. How much 
you believe the people will stand for this? 


is 


longer 


Mr. Chairman, the American people further demand that you 
tax these that can best afford it, in place of those that can 


least afford it. They demand that you reduce the tariff 
luxuries. 
the rich; equalize the taxes; 
wealth. P: 
and inheritance tax 
on stocks and 
be obliged to 
applause. | 
Mr. GRONNA. 


the committee for 


SS 


bonds of a 
tax 


commercial nature, 
the people to death. 


and you will 


Mr. 
a 


asking the 


the bill 


in 
on 


Chairman, 


few remarks now } 


of the theories of free trade or protection. Nor shall I pre- 
sume to adjust the tariff rates on the 4,000 or more articles 
dealt with in this bill. If in these remarks it shall appear that 
my opinion as to the desirability of certain duties differs from 
the opinion of the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I want it understood that I am attempting no criticism 


of that committee or of the way in which they have done the 
an enormous amount of 
a bill, and that no com- 
mittee could make a bill that would be satisfactory to all the 
Members of this House or to all the Members of the majority of 
this Ilouse, or even to all the members of the committee engaged 
It is a case in which there will be great conflict of 
opinion, and one Member may have to agree to the imposition 
another 
Member is convinced are absolutely necessary for the continued 


intrusted to them. I realize that 


hard work is involved in drafting such 


in the work. 


of duties that he thinks are unwarranted but that 


prosperity of the country. 
The people have pronounced unequivocally in favor of main 
taining the policy of protection, but 


a revision downward. 


The reason for this demand for revision is not the abandon- 
ment by the American people of the policy of protection, but 
the belief that the schedules of the Dingley law are in very many 
the 
sheltered be- 
hind these protective duties trusts and combinations have grown 
up which control the prices of the commodities that the people 
made 
uh- 


S 


higher than 
American industries, 


cise 


necessary 
and the 


for adequate protection 
further belief that 


must necessarily buy. The statement has often 
that many of the duties in the Dingley law 


been 


were made 


Stop tilling every nook and corner of government build- 


Add 
you 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, each 
taxed 
do 


on 
raw materials and necessities of life and increase the duties on 
Do not tax the poor for the interest and benefit of 
tax the rich in proportion of their 
a proper law which will provide for an income. 
; impose a fair tax on corporation dividends, 
not 
[Loud and continued 


indulgence of 
ending, I 
wish to say that I have no intention of attempting a discussion 


they have also declared 
just as unequivocally in favor of a revision of the present tariff— 


} 


necessarily high in order that the reduction of these duties 
might be offered to other countries, in order to induce then 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements whereby we might be 
granted special rates on our imports into the other country, 
| and we in turn would admit the products of the other cou 
at lower rates than those applicable to the products of coy 
tries which had not entered into such an agreement. (, 
paratively few reciprocity treaties of the kind contemplated 
have been entered into, and the expected reduction of dui 
has therefore not been made. Even if the duties of the Din; 
bill were not made higher than was necessary, a revision of ¢} 
tariff is demanded. ‘Tariff rates must be adjusted to chanced 
conditions, and the conditions have greatly changed during 1) 
twelve years that the Dingley schedules have been in effec 

Both parties recognized the growing demand for a reyi: 
of the tariff, and both parties promised in their platforms 
revise the tariff. The promise was in both cases interpreted 
as a promise to revise the tariff downward, and I believe tht 
both parties will endeavor to fulfill their promises and rx 
the tariff as desired by the people of the country. 

By a downward revision of the tariff, however, I do 
necessarily understand a horizontal reduction of the pr 
duties, nor necessarily a reduction of the duties on all art 
The country still indorses the principle of protection, and it 
is found in any case that the tariff on certain articles is 
adequate to foster and protect the industry producing 
articles, the country would indorse the raising of fhe tarit 
those articles rather than the lowering of the tariff. I do 
believe, however, that there are many, if any, cases wher 
tariff should be increased. The Dingley law was a very tl 
ouch piece of work, and I do not believe that any article need 
ing protection was denied it. 

The articles on which the people are especially insistent that 
the duties shall be lowered are those articles produced by what 
is popularly known as “ trusts,” and the prices of which are 
trolled by these trusts. It is possible that if the tariff on 1! 
articles were removed entirely that the independent producers 
in these articles would be the ones to suffer most, and that the 
trusts would control the production even more fully than now 
It is probable that if the tariff is reduced below the point of 
adequate protection, the one that will suffer will be the i 
pendent concern. I would not say, however, that the mere 
that there may be somewhere in this country some one or 4 
few factories that will suffer from a reduction of the turif 
affecting their industry, that that is a conclusive reason for 
not reducing the tariff on their products. 

The welfare of the many can not be made to wait upon 
profit of the few, and the ultimate fate of these unfortu 
independent concerns would be the same. If they can not s l 
the competition of the foreign manufacturer that the trust 

, Stand, they could not, in the long run, stand the competiti: 
the trust, even though the trust might for a while be willi 
let them live. When the regulating effect of free competition 
on the prices of commodities has been done away with through 
combinations and consolidations, the adjustment of the 
schedules becomes a much more delicate operation than it | 
merly was. Instead of fixing the duty at such a figure as t 
certain that it was not too low and relying on the for 
domestic competition, both of the different concerns engace 
that particular industry and of the free capital seeking i: 
ment, to fix and maintain prices at a reasonable level in 
the duty should be found to be higher than was actually 1m 
sary, it now becomes necessary to fix the tariff at such a | 
that it merely covers the difference in cost of production | 
and abroad. If the tariff is made higher than this, it 
merely result in extorting unreasonable prices from the <A! 
ean consumer for the benefit of the trust controlling the 
ucts of that industry. Manifestly it is a difficult task to «: 
mine exactly what the figure should be in one particular « 
and when we consider the enormous number of articles that 
tariff must be fixed on in this way it becomes evident that it 
beyond the power of any man or any set of men, however i! 
trious and competent, to do this work in a few short montlis 

The only way in which we can obtain information that 
enable us to construct a tariff with any approach to scienti! 
exactness is to create a tariff commission which will obts 

| the data necessary in order to determine what rates ought and 
ought not to be fixed—a commission that would not mer 
have hearings where interested persons often succeed in a\ 
ing giving any information that would not advance their inte! 
| ests, but that would investigate the different industries l 
|} examine the books of the different concerns in order to deter- 
| mine the cost of production, and that would also examine into 
the matter of the prices that foreign producers could afford to 
sell their products at, and that would reduce the results of their 
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investigation to such a form that each Member of Congress pee or ee at very high freight ks the same a door, cha 
natn th « to die sa) in ¢ 36 > for neni . . |} ing all this excess to our consumer? own a gor deal of 1 ! 
ould have it at his disposal in a usable form before the draft- | jumber in Canada to-day that would go to an American consume 

g of a tariff bill was begun. It is true that we can not at | less to him with duty removed. Increased supply over wide 

is time wait for the appointment and report of such a com- cory, at lower — will always reduce ind create mits p 

ssion before revising the tariff, but it is to be hoped that this | gtredme oud’ anenaien Sete aces ae tee Ge = lee” one : 

ill be the last time that the tariff is revised by guesswork. robbing consumers without any considerable or pe nent advantage to 

I am very glad to see the duty taken off from coal and iron, | ™#2ufacturers, can we too soon abandon such a 1 s policy’ 

. . | 
1 should also like to see it removed from lumber and from | 

roleum. It appears to me that in making tariffs we should LUMBER DEA cOMMOD 
onsider whether it is not often possible to protect our indus- [Chicago Post corres] 
tries and resources by omitting duties as well as by imposing |. No other commodity in common us 3 much in } . 
them. It appears to me that where the development of an in- came ada ie oe a _ ee oe ot ee = ; 

- 7 ‘ ge of al nds of lumber, some « chis 1 1 n demand, ane 
dustry means the destruction or removal of the sources of Sup- | not showing much of a price incre the conse e Bureau of I ‘ 
ply without any possibility of restoration, that we should be | of the United States Department Commerce :*3 ‘ sets tf 
slow in encouraging the wanton destruction or improvident re- | S¢t fort Im prosaic fashion in roar ne." 
moval of the supply. (100 represents average price for 1890-1899.) 

If we remove all the coal from a mine, it will not grow another 

. . > i ”) 1 10 
crop. If our iron fields become exhausted, there is no way of ; - 1904 , 
replenishing them. If we ship all of the oil that our country 
contains to other countries, there will be a time when we shal] | Farm products ; 130.5 118.8 126.2 1.2 12 137.1 
not even have enough oil for our own consumption. It appears | Food: ete------ a ae tae ; pg BB 
- - alas Yoths and clothing 17.0 3.6 109.8 120.0 i 
to me that we ought to consider what the probable conditions in ones aaa ‘tel tit gz . 134.3 40 ; f . 131.0 ) 
the future will be, as well as the easiest way to exploit our re- | Metals and implements 11 117.6 | 1 135.2 4 
sources, There is to my mind no reason why we should encour- r - i building materials a S| Ria) 2 I 140.1 . 
setrneti ° » Paganrene ae <p 7 rugs and chemicals 14.2 112.6 110.0 l 01.2 
age wanton destruction of our resources now, if by so doing we | House-furnishi 1g goods... 112.2 113.0 il 0 
shall be compelled to depend on the supply of other countries ip | Miscellaneous 114.1 113.6 | 111 112.8) 121.1 
the future. I therefore believe that coal and iron should remain | 4!! commodities - 112.9 | 113.6 | 113.0 »| tet.o ; 
on the free list, where the committee has placed them. I also | - - 
believe that lumber should be placed on the free list. It has —— ¥ the om it - ae S prising tha ; oO - re 1 
. ‘ — the duty on iumber ets W h iittie encouragemen in Ss pa oO the 
been argued that placing the lumber on the free list would not coumnry, even from lumbermen One of he greates lumber mar 
reduce the price ot lumber, because of the fact that the lumber facturers in the United States rem irked the ‘ ther d iy t it while 
market is controlled not by the lumber manufacturers, but by a - would prefer or mays the 1 = y where i om — . 

i e acai al : wee 7 . the nerve publicly to commit hin » Oppos » the repe 
combination of dealers which would not permit the price to be | the lumber tariff.” Another big lur man, who occupies mucl 
lowered. We must remember, however, that if there were no | same position and is doing little to encourage the agitation beit 
duty on lumber there would be nothing to prevent any Canadian — hey Pm i ee Se, ee eee ee Le ce 

atem ¢ eyes hii ce di all ah : : vod . is illustrating by his own activities the effect « tt tari f 
dealer in lumber from shipping a carload into the United States | conservation or, rather, exhaustion of American sts. This lumbet 
and selling it at his own price. It has also been argued by | man, Thomas Shevlin, and his associates have n m the Rainy R 

. . = 3 ‘ 7 ’ 

others taking an opposite view, that the removal of the tariff on the oy aay ee ee ee “ it 

° 0.000.000 eet of umber } eu d wit! t same nt 
would reduce the price and would, consequently, be the cause of | or’ tinther tril utary to e “Or g ot W led to o ite 
increased waste in lumbering, because the lumbermen can not | both mills to their full capacity, but owing to t! itations of the 
afford, if the price falls below a certain point, to utilize all the | Canadian mark og t ; ge Fee 
forest products. We have been told, however, by the highest | CAP8°U2;.ig® “US OBUitlo ME Wilh produce on ee ae a ae pas, 
authorities, that our lumber supply is on the verge of @X- | rxRowING AWAY WEALTH—THE KIND OF MONEY-MAI ; MATERIA 7 
haustion, and that no system of forestry, however scientific, can LUMBERMEN “ THREATEN” TO THROW AWAY II SHOULD iP 
sive us from serious scarcity of lumber in the very near future. ON! ENTIESH OF OUR LUMBER SUPPLIZ 
This scarcity, in fact, will be so serious that we shall be com- | [Fditorlals from the American Lumberman, edited | J. E. Defebaugh, 
pelled to depend for our supply on other countries. : hs a 4 aa eer ee a 

Mune Oe Reais BMS ee ; oa f Stumpage has increased in value mly beca t has thus r, as 

Since this is so, it appears to me that the wise and provident the raw material. absorbed most increane in the Yi of lum 
course to pursue is to remove the tariff on lumber and admit but because manifestly it is comir irce b) ca every 
some of the foreign lumber at this time, instead of retaining standing timber in the nited States tside vi it hold 
} shites aan : de ‘ hg Me m a insalien 1as been inspected by the cruiser I im nt ivaliabie t € 
the prohibitive tariff until our own supply has become so nearly fixed quantity, and the end of it, un present nd I 
exhausted that we are forced to buy almost our total supply | away. Another generation will e virgin . 
from the foreigner. For this reason I am in favor of free a parties ar gone If reforestation we w to 
ny ae clcas : ° " ssa . ; © ial I taken in the most broad and efficient wa) th es ‘ dt 

mber and hope to see it some time, even if we can not get it | jn the lumber markets for fifty years 
at this time. Undoubtedly it is this sort of an : > \ h has ! 

I wish to insert at this point a few clippings from newspapers | of ay people and led to talk er ¢ Ar 
lanli P af _ “ — ot oo per cent in hiteen years in 1 ¢ } wiif 
cealing with this matter: |} source seems enormous; it is erely tl *X] x 

HIGII TARIFF AND HIGH PRICES CAUSE FOREST DESTRUCTION. ~ | influences. As Cees SO aes ~ . 

: | m nity become irce the pressur ‘ t | 

[Philadelphia Record.] advance But the advance itself 5 
rs, all influenced b his same pre I . . 

As a consequence of the exorbitant prices of lumber in the United a - ste : f all oe eee t in ve t ! le 
States the processes of deforestation are ruthless in their completeness. son Aaa atartiin » oan : It adie ton } vy f ‘ A 
The forests are devastated Nothing is left upon the ground that is white nine resources | _ teaiidiedine l nd : n f ¢ - 
suitable for conversion into immediate use either for boards, ties, onfronts every other of ae vrs : ' » wank Y : 
telegraph poles, pulp, wood alcohol, laths, match sticks, or toothpicks. . namie nace: to ‘feel tl fe infilner of I “ict ad ‘timbe l i 
The woodlands are converted into desolate wastes, the ravage being | Jy.) 3". ¢f oie . etna ie oa 1 o ' 
finally completed by fire Under other conditions of lower prices + = sea n ¢ vate is oh nn mn cs a ns : 
millions of young trees would be left to grow to merchantable size rill eth “4 ae ae ' 2 ae ge , aa Fee 

If the lumber tariff were abolished the consumer would cet cheaper wit _— F : 
lumber without greatly reducing the profits of manufacturers who are As regards the duty on sugar I n glad Seo ‘ 
2 s own 1, through tariff barriers to intertradin . to costly roundabout cut of five one-hundredths of a cent per al Is 
methods of marketing their products. One of the largest lumber manu eo the tor p . seine ‘i r +} 
facturers of the country, dealing with this phase of the situation, to see the matter of producing domestic si 
writes as follows to the American Lumberman: vestigated by a competent commission to ¢ 

a = ir rested in mills and smeose on both eae. ot bene heen the present duty on sugur is required in ord t crive deq 
ary. although munch heavier on this side than in Canada, and can, . ett — engvar nrodncere - } 
think, give a disinterested opinion. The most important point seems protection to : ur own oe ee ; : sh 
to be whether or not the price of lumber to the consumers will be re benefit of this duty is reaped by the sugar t I Ow 
d — ty the reduction in tariff I think there is no doubt but oe > one gentleman before the committee n \ 
will and, paradoxical as it may seem, without much reducing the . var tinea : : as neal ' 
manufacturers’ selling price We would accomplish this by taking ad- | can sugal producer did not - ad on “2 ¥ . 
vantage of our geographical situation. Georgian Bay lumber would | I believe that the revenue of $55,000,000 obt cr t ( 
co to the nearest market. largely to the Eastern and tee on sugar is secured at too great cost ft \ ! 1 
linnesota pine into the Winnipeg territory; Wisconsin and Michigan Bae nm » wentla : Sia : . . 
hard woods, of which Canada has but little, would go all over Canada. “ he - as the gentleman _— = I id ' , aa 
We must remember that we must meet Canadian competition anyway; showed, this revenue costs the Amer I PLIV.UUU GUO 
they must market this surplus. Why not let it in under favorable | I should also like to know definitely wl he sugar 
relic mates civine onr conanme » benefit : renlace i nhe . ‘ 2 . : 

1 eight rates, giving our ¢ ynsumer the benefit and replace their lum r is not reaping the benefit of the 20 per cent red tion that 
with ours in other markets where our lumber has the favorable rate? : : < we ; : ; 

The South could replace Canadian lumber in the West Indies, Cuba, | have granted Cuba. If the Ameri Sugar Re gs 
Mexico, and like territory with their cheap freight rate. Why compel | gets the more than $7,000,000 annually th ( re gt 

Ye . hi role rmhe » tla ' Teas jes , “ta ‘ . . a . 

Canada to ship their lumber 2,000 miles to the West Indies to compete | Cuba by our reciprocity treaty with her, believe that 


with lumber from the South when the same lumber could be used by 
us at their back door, and we be compelled to ship lumber from the 




















people should know 


it. 
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The duties on tea and coffee would be strictly revenue duties, 








barrel on beer, we shall collect $9,000,000 more in revert 
we should if we left the tax on beer at the present figures and 
imposed a duty of 1 cent on coffee and 8 cents on tea. The pur- 
pose of these taxes is the production of revenue. Is there any 
reason why we should not increase the tax on beer? It 
tended by some that the tax would decrease the consumption 


1ue than 


is con- 


of beer. I am sorry to say that I do not believe it would. 
But granting that it would, would the country be the loser if 


we consumed less beer? I certainly do not think so. I believe 
that the additional tax beer should be substituted for the 
proposed taxes on tea and coffee, and if the House has the op- 
portunity to vote on this question I am confident that this 
change will be made. 

One very good feature of this bill that has not been adver- 
tised to any great extent is the placing of agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list. Hardly anyone will care to maintain 
that the concerns manufacturing these implements need pro- 
tection. The harvester trust, the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, I believe to be the most arrogant and domi- 
nating trust in this country. It controls practically the entire 
output of harvesters. From the very first the organization of 
this trust meant higher prices to the farmer, and I believe it 
safe to say that no other trust has been so fond of using its 
power to increase prices as this trust has been. 

As to the tariff on wheat and barley, I want to say that I 
believe that a duty of 25 cents per bushel on wheat and the 
same duty on barley will be satisfactory to the farmers. I hope 
to see a duty put on hides. 

I want to introduce at this point an estimate of the cost of 
raising wheat prepared by the American Society of Equity. 
This statement shows the cost of raising a bushel of wheat to be 
$1.194 per bushel. A profit of 20 per cent appears in this esti- 
mate. After deducting this, I find that the cost of raising a 
bushel of wheat on land costing $40 per acre is 99 cents. If 


on 


v2 cents, 
THE SOCIETY OF EQUITY GIVES FIGURES SHOWING THE COST OF RAISING 
WHEAT IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 

It is perhaps a fact that many grain growers do not really know 
what it costs to raise a bushel of wheat. Every successful business 
man knows to a fraction of a cent what his goeds cost: how much it 
costs to sell them. He figures his insurance and taxes, the interest on 


his investment, and also a fair salary for his own services. 
items are properly figured as a part of the cost of his goods. To this he 
adds anywhere from 20 per cent to 100 per cent as a profit te com- 
pensate him for his business risk and as a just return on his capital 
invested. 

The following figures as to the cost of production of wheat on a 
section of land in the Red River Valley were compiled from the books 


All these 


of successful farmer, who has kept track of his farm expenses much 
the same as a man engaged in selling goods: . 


Cost of production of wheat on a farm of 650 acres in 
FARM. 


North Dakota. 


COST OF 


640 acres, at $40 per acre_- sits ceils ntact $25, 600. 00 


COST OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
3 plows, at $65 - i hoa $195. 00 
2 drags, at $18 . ila siaiiekes 36. 00 
2 cultivators, at $25 ee = 50. 00 
2 drills, at $120 - i‘ haa a 240. 00 
2 binders, at $150 es a ical 300, 00 
1 mower aa tinned no. oo 
1 rake ae me 30, OO 
1 corn planter alin 5. OO 
4 wagons, at $090 * pinsceblielibiaiees 360. 00 
7 sets harness, at $30_- = a 210. 00 
tins ad a ms i ia 100, 00 
1, 616. 00 
FARM ANIMALS. 
16 herses, at $150... ~~ vce iaeinin ieihta ati 2, 400. 00 
Total cost of farm, implements, and animals. ~~ 29, 616. 00 








iS are those on spices. These articles are not luxuries; they 
are necessities. A tax on these is a tax on the table of the 
verage co vr; a tax that will fall on rich and poor alike; 
1 tax not duated so as to rest most heavily on those most 
able to pay I believe that there should be no duty levied 
on tea and coffee and no increase of the duties on spices. In 
ord to raise the revenue that these taxes would bring, I be- 
lieve that i 1 be preferable to increase the taxes on beer 
nd whisky if necessary, to levy a tax on incomes in 
addition to the inheritance tax provided for in this bill. 

The imports of tea and coffee, as given by the Bureau of | 
Statistics for the year 1908, were: Tea, 94,149,564 pounds; 
ott $02,002,410 pounds \ tax of 1 cent per pound on coffee 
would have yielded $8,920,924.10. A tax of 8 cents per pound 
on tea would have yielded $7,531,965.12. In all, th tixes | 
would have yielded $16,452,889.22 

In 1907 we consumed 1,821 627 gallons of beer. An addi- 
tional tax of 50 cents per barrel on beer would have yielded 
approximately $28,500,000. In other words, if we admit tea 
and coffee free and impose an additional tax of 50 cents per 
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COST OF 
of seed wheat 


SEED AND LABOR. 
pecks to the 


800 bushels (5 








acre), at 80 cents__ senedty ‘a i es $640. 00 
3 men, including board, at $45 per month each_ 1, 620. 00 
Wages of owner of farm, at $75 per month__-_ 900. 0O 
Wages of wife of owner, with board, at $35 
per month — somermnanee £20. 00 
Feeding 16 horses for one year_._...~--.--~- 1, 200. 00 
aa $4, 7S¢ 
COST OF HARVESTING. 
| Thrashing 8,100 bushels, at 11 cents $891. 00 
Binding twine, 24 pounds to the acre, at 25 
cents _.- act a sitieedeonile = 160. 00 
1, 051 
INTEREST AND TAXES. 
Taxes alias 100. 00 
Interest on cost of $25,600, at 6 per cent 1, 536. 00 
Interest on cost implements, $1,615, at 6 
per cent- ewan 96. 96 
Interest on cost of animals, $2,400, at 6 per 
a — ‘ Sniciaidhceniitaaetiglanacnesiecdduinaie 144, 00 
a 1, S87 
7, T07 
All machinery wears out, and manufacturers 
figure that machinery depreciates at the rate 
of 10 per cent per year, and they charge off 
that amount every year on their books, and 
they also figure that it costs 3 per cent per 
year to make repairs. 
REPAIRS AND ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION, 
tepairs on implements, valuation $1,616, at 3 
per cent : lated rescieteaiaraes $48. 48 
Depreciation of implements, on valuation of 
Ee, AE CO OT CUE i wicettateeiionninnes 161. 00 
—— enn 4 
CHARGE OFF WEAR AND LOSS OF FARM ANIMALS. 
Working life of a horse is fourteen years, therefore there 
is an average loss of one horse per year_.._-.--.-~---- 150. ¢ 
iG EEE iia eae 8, 067. 4 
All manufacturers figure to make at least 20 per cent 
profit on their business, and after figuring the absolute 
cost of production add 20 per cent to that cost and figure 
their selling price from that figure. 
20 per cent of $8,067.40, the cost of production for a profit 
CD ae TS i dsnrcisctnetiiacas apiitidemniiienins 613. 4 
9, GSO. S 


Total cost of production on a 640-acre wheat farm yielding 12) 
bushels to the acre, 8,100 bushels, showing that the producer sh 
receive $1.195 per bushel in order to receive fair compensation on 
investment, business trials, and risks. These figures have been 
fully compared by the best wheat experts of the American Socicty 
EXquity and have been approved by them. One of the most expert 
countants of the Northwest has gone over all of the figures and 
tifies 


that they are correct. The Society of Equity, by its board 
directors, hereby officially declares that the farmer is entitled t 
much profit on his business as the manufacturer or the merchant 
that the minimum price for wheat on the farm should be § 





bushel, 


The duty on wheat has in the past been of little benefit t 
the farmer. So long as we export the amount of wheat 
wheat flour that we have exported every year these last thiri: 
years, it is evident that any tariff that we may levy will n 
affect the price of wheat. If we export 100,000,000 bushels 
wheat every year, the price of wheat in this country will 1 
exceed the price in the world’s market minus the cost of tra 
portation to that market, no matter if we levy a tariff of 500) 
per cent. The tariff against Canada to keep her wheat fro! 
coming into competition with ours is at the present absolut 
without effect, as we are compelled to compete with her pr 
ucts when we export our wheat. It is true that near the border 
on the Canadian side the price of wheat is often a good de: 
lower than on the American side. This, however, is due to t! 
inferior means of transportation at that particular point 
Canada, and I regret to say that the elevators at those point 
have formed effective trusts or entered into gentlemen’s agre 
ments with each other whereby they rob the poor Canadi 
farmer of often as much as 10 cents a bushel. This does n 
benefit the American farmer, however. He does not receive 
what the Canadian farmer loses. It is all pocketed by th 
elevators. 

The time may not be far distant, however, when we shal! pro 
duce no more wheat than we need for home consumption 
When that time comes the American farmer will demand : 
protective duty on wheat, and I therefore want to see the duty) 
of 25 cents per bushel retained in this bill. It is true that that 
time may be some years in the future, but we must remember 
that we do not pass a tariff bill every year. The Dingley law 
has been in effect for twelve years, and if it is found that tl 
present bill will make a good law, which I hope and belic 
that it will, it may be allowed to remain on the statute books 
for twelve years or more. 

The drawback feature of this bill, which is the provision 0! 
the Dingley bill liberalized in certain respects as to the require- 
ments from those desiring to avail themselves of this privilege, 
| opens to some interesting reflections, The theory of the draw- 
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back is evidently that our manufacturers are placed at a dis- 
advantage when they come into competition with the t they | 
| 





facturers of other nations, because of the higher price that they 
must pay for their raw material. It is therefore proposed to 
permit them to purchase their raw material in the same markets 
as their foreign competitors, to ship it over to this country, 
and to export the manufactured product with the payment of 
only 1 per cent of the duty on the raw material. 

It was evidently supposed by those who first passed a law 
with a drawback provision in it that this would place the 
American manufacturer and the foreign manufacturer on the 
same basis so far as cost of production was concerned, and | 
that the American manufacturer would therefore be enabled to 
compete in the world’s markets. As a matter of fact, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer would be under the handicap of the amount 
of 1 per cent of the duty levied on the raw material, plus, in | 
many cases, the cost of carrying that material twice over the 
Atlantic Ocean. The most interesting part of this matter 
comes, however, when we consider that the theory of the draw- 
back is that the American manufacturer can successfully com- 
pete in the world’s markets, given free raw material. Now, it 
been drummed into our ears for years, and we have | 
drummed it into the ears of others, that the reason that we 
need protection for our industries is that we must protect our 
laborer against the competition of foreign labor. We have 
offered facts and figures and fancies to show that not only is 
the time wage higher in this country than in any other country, 


has 


than abroad has never been that our natural resources are in- 
ferior to those of foreign countries, but that the wages that we 
pay our laborers are higher, and that in order to maintain 
these high wages, with the consequent high standard of living, 
it is necessary that we have a protective tariff. 

We then turn around and insert in our tariff laws a drawback 
provision, presupposing that our manufacturers are not only 
able to compete with the manufacturers of other countries 
unaided, but that they can do so under a handicap. We prac- 
tically take the position that, although the wage per day or 
per year may be higher in this country than in others, the 
labor cost of the product is not, but on the contrary is less. 
Now, everyone is naturally anxious to know which is the cor- 
rect position. Is the labor cost of the product manufactured 
in this country less than the labor cost of the foreign product 
or is it greater? Or is the cost greater when the American 
people have to buy the products and less when the products are 
sold to the foreign consumer? 

The drawbacks paid during the year ending June 30, 1908, 
I find from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, to have been $6,637,602.14. The princi- 
pal articles on the exportation of which a drawback was paid, 
with the amount paid, were as follows: 


Quantity Drawback 


paid, 
a i 27 , O87 , 986 $459 891.69 
RF ee a ee er 
I a a Ee eans 
White en A il ee pounds-_. 
i gallons. 5 





Refined sugar. 
Tin cans 





.---pounds-. 


2% . 997. 62 


86,027 , 05: 





As to who received the $2,381,000 paid as a drawback on the 
export of tin cans, I have been able to get no information. 

Mr. LOVERING. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. LOVERING. Does the gentleman mean that the rebate 
was paid on the tin cans or on the tin from which the cans were 
made? 

Mr. GRONNA. There was a duty paid on the tin plate—— 

Mr. LOVERING. The only duty which was rebated under 
the drawback was the duty which was previously paid on the 
tin, was it not? 

Mr. GRONNA. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Since the gentleman has been in- 
terrupted, I would like to ask him a question for information. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have but little time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It has been stated that under 
the Dingley law the drawbacks amount to about $7,000,000 an- 
nually, in round numbers. It has been stated by a number of 
Members during this debate that the drawbacks will be vastly 
increased under the provisions of the Payne bill. 
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erence 
but that the labor cost of each unit of production is greater. | 
The reason that we have always advanced to explain why the | 
cost of any manufactured product is and must be greater here | 


I would like | 


to ask if the gentleman can tell me whether the probable amount 
of drawbacks under the Payne bill has been estimated and de 
ducted from the total probable revenue to be derived under the 
bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say, in reply to the gentleman, in all 
due respect, that we can only anticipate that. I will say that 
the drawbacks that have been paid amount to $6,637,602.14. I 
have not made any estimates as to what the Payne bill will do 
in that respect so far as revenue is concerned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. If the gentleman will pardon me, 


the object of the question is this: It is conceded that the esti- 
mated revenues under this bill will fall $10,000,000 short an- 
nually, and I desire to know if the amount of drawbacks 


| probable under the Payne bill had also been ‘estimated and 
| deducted, or if there would be a still further shortage by reason 


of the drawbacks? 

Mr. GRONNA. If the gentleman will permit me to go on, I 
can show him what I think about the drawbacks. 

Some went, perhaps, to the exporters of condensed milk and 
some to the fish canneries. It is generally believed, however, 
that most of it went to the Standard Oil Company. I find that the 
statement was made before the Committee on Ways and Means 
that the Standard Oil Company and the large packing houses 
have erected their own factories for the manufacture of these 
tin cans from imported tin plate. Now, I confess that I do not 
see why the Standard Oil Company should be given this pref- 
over our other manufacturers. I do not see why we 
should pay an export bounty on the oil that that company ex- 


ports. I do not believe that the company needs it; it exports 
every year over a billion gallons of refined oil and sells it in 
competition with the oil of other countries. Further, as oil is 


the product of an exhaustible natural resource, I do not favor 
any undue exploitation of this which will tend to 
exhaust it any sooner than necessary. 

From what information I have b able to get, it appears 
that the drawback provision has benefited not much the 
manufacturer of an article from the imported material as the 
manufacturer and exporter of other articles of commerce in ves- 
sels made from the imported raw material. The bill under con- 
sideration therefore proposes to liberalize the provision in order 
to make the importation, manufacture, and exportation of for- 
eign raw material more profitable to the smaller manufacturer, 
It is therefore proposed that the drawback be paid on the ex- 
portation of products made from our own raw material if the 
exportation is made within three years of the importation of an 
equal amount of raw material. Where a manufacturing con- 
cern has a large export trade, this would operate practically to 
remove the duties on the material that it in manufacturing 
its product. For instance, we have been told that it is necessary 


resource, 


en 


so 


uses 


in order to protect the small oil producer to provide for a duty 
on crude and refined oil, and that the Standard Oil Company 
controls the industry so completely that the removal of the duty 
on oil will not injure that great concern, but that any redu 

tion in the price of oil would be passed on to the small pre 

ducer, whose oil the Standard Oil Company fines. Now, if 
we place a duty on oil and then adopt a drawback provision 
what is to prevent the Standard Oil Company from importing a 
| billion gallons of crude oil and practically escape the payment of 
any duty on this importation by checking it against its export of 
a billion gallons of refined oil? Where then would be the benefit 
that the small oil producer expected to reap from a duty on 


its 


crude oil? The Standard Oil Company would be 
raw material free of duty to compete with the 


importing 


American prod- 


uct, but the duty on refined oil would still remain. Would not 
every other great trust have the same advantage? Will not the 
result of the drawback provision contained this bill be to 


give the trust the benefit of lower free-trade | 


rices, while com- 
pelling the American consumer to buy the products of these 
trusts in a protected market? 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman favor repealing the draw 
back feature on oil? 

Mr. GRONNA. I certainly am in favor of taking the coun 
tervailing duty off from oil. 

Mr. COLE. I understood your statement to be that you 
favored abrogating the drawback feature so far as it related 
to petroleum. I want to say that that matter was presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee yesterday. I have not 
| found whether it was acted upon or not. The Members who 
represent the oil districts in the United States have joined in 
the request that the drawback feature be abrogated so far as 
petroleum is concerned. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am exceedingly glad to know that, and I 


thank the gentleman for the information. 


956 


It- further appears to me that permitting the importer to re- 
tain the imported product for three years, if he so desires, before 
exporting the manufactured product, opens the way for possible 
speculation or gambling in some of our products, especially in 


whea 


sol 


t. The production of wheat and other products of the 
differs from the production of the products of factories. 
If all the factories in this country run at their full capacity 
two years, employ the same number of hands, and so forth, it 
may be presumed that the amount that they will produce one 
year will be ap] ately the same as they produced in the 


other. 

The producers of wheat, however, have a different condition 
to face. They may seed to wheat the same number of acres, 
employ the same number of hands, and work just as hard one 
year as they did the preceding one, yet their crops may not be 


more than one-half as great. Because of this the products of 
the soil, and especially wheat, because of our large surplus, 


invites speculation. We have our bulls and our bears engaged 
in trading in wheat, or what is by courtesy called “ wheat.” We 
have corners formed to control the market, and then we have 
other concerns striving to break the corner. This speculation 
makes sudden changes of the amount of wheat in this country 
desirable to the wheat gambler. Under the drawback pro- 
vision it becomes possible for any concern to import a large 
amount of wheat for use in speculation and to reexport it, 
receiving the return of the duty paid when the wheat was. im- 
ported. The proposed provision will make it possible to hold 
the wheat in this country for three years before exporting it 
or its products. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish the gentleman would state the 
difference in the price of wheat on the Dakota side of the line 
and on the Canadian side of the line. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say, for the information of the gentle- 
from Kansas, that from my own observation it is about 
84 cents a bushel the year-around. 

Mr. CUSHMAN. In favor of which country? 

Mr. GRONNA. The United States. 

Now, in all probability, before this tariff law that we are 
going to enact at this session is superseded by another, the con- 
sumption of wheat in this country will equal or perhaps exceed 
the production, that is, the average production. We will have 
years of exceptionally large yields and other years with short 
crops. Now, in making it possible to hold this wheat here for 
three years, or to import wheat one year and export flour, not 
necessarily made from the same wheat or from wheat pur- 
chased at the time that the wheat was imported, it is made 
possible for large millers and other large concerns to import 
wheat during our short years and to check it against flour 
exported during years when our crops are more than sufficient 
to supply our home consumption. Enough wheat can be im- 
ported to force the price to the farmer down to the same point 
as when our crops are bountiful. In short, the protective tariff, 
so far as it affects wheat, will be in effect only during those 
years when we export wheat, and when the price of wheat is 
consequently not affected by the tariff; when the farmer pro- 
duces fewer bushels of wheat and looks to the higher price to 
compensate him for his short crop, in some measure, we are 
to have what will practically amount to free trade in wheat. 
To remedy this I have prepared an amendment, which I offer, 
the purpose of which is to require the importer of wheat to ex- 
port the flour during the same fiscal year as the importation 
was made in order to receive a drawback, if the flour is manu- 
factured from American wheat. The proposed amendment is 
as follows: 


Will it bother the gentleman to ask him 


man 


No drawback 
manufactured 


shall be allowed upon the exportation of any article 
* produced in whole or in part of grain raised in the 


United States unless such article shall have been manufactured or 
produced in the same mill or factory as the article manufactured or 
produced from the imported grain, and only upon such articles as are 
manufactured or produced from grain harvested prior to such importa- 
tion ind provided, That the exportation shall be made during the 
same fiscal year as the importation of the grain used or checked against. 

Provided further, That whenever wheat is imported into the United 
States to be manufactured in bonded manufacturing warehouses into 
flour, the bran. shorts, and other by-products of such process of manu- 


such 
upon 


facture 
domestic 


produced frem 
consumption 


imported wheat may be withdrawn for 
the payment of 25 per cent ad valorem, 


and an amount equal to a like rate of duty shall be deducted from the 
drawback up imported wheat if any product of imported wheat or 
its equivalent from domestie wheat is not exported. To determine the 





duty on such bran, shorts, and other by-products, the market price at 


the place of manufacture shall be taken to be its value. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman from North Dakota if he does not feel that the price 
of wheat is high enough in this country; and as he has just 
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ime to be preeminently sound. 









Pst 
oe, 


APRIL 


stated that he is in favor of protection to the farmer, I won) 
like to ask him if he is in favor of the protection of lumber? ; 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be frank with the gentleman. 1; 
I thought that protection was needed or that a duty was needle 
to protect the industry in lumber, I would be for it: but 1 
free to say I do not believe it is necessary to have a tariff 
lumber. 

The provision providing for maximum and minimum duti, 
I believe to be a wise one, although it may be necessary 
make a change in the proposed manner of applying them. — 
reciprocity system has almost proved itself a failure. It is ey 
tirely impracticable. In order to have something to offer 1+) 
foreign countries in return for their reduction of their dnt 
on American products, it is necessary to make some duties hi: 
than necessary or desi If we do not, then if we req 
the duties on certain goods in order to secure concessions f; 
other countries we must evidently reduce them below the | 
of adequate protection. Now, I contend that it is poor stat 
manship to levy duties higher than are necessary. If we 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties with countries producing ¢t! 
articles on which we placed too high a duty in order to bh: 
something to use in our bargaining, and no one can say } 
hand what reciprocity we may find ourselves able to enter j 
the producers of those articles in this country will enjoy 
higher duty than they are entitled to. If, then, a trusi 
formed, controlling the market in those products, a heavy bu 
den is placed on the consumers and the trust enjoys the Ix 
fits. In addition to this, too high duties will encourage 
establishment ef concerns which can not exist without this | 
rate of protection, establishments that have no reason for t! 
existence other than the excessive duty. 

The principle of the maximum and minimum tariff seems to 
We levy the duties necessary to 


my 


rable. 





| protect our industries, and so long as other countries treat 


fairly their products enjoy these rates. If, however, they ¢ 
criminate against our products, then the maximum rates are to 
be enforced against their products. As a matter of self-intere: 
they will accord us the same treatment as they do other nation 
so far as this is possible in view of treaties that may exist wit 
other nations. Because of the fact that there may be treat 
existing between other nations that can not be abrogated 1 
sometime, perhaps years, but which do not particularly 

us, I believe that it will be well to change the manner of a 

ing the maximum rates, in order that we may escape appl; 
them to a country that perhaps is admitting all of our products 
on the same basis as those of other nations, with the exce) tion 
of a few unimportant articles. 

The American farmer believes in the protective 
Although he has borne as many of the burdens of protect 
as the man engaged in any other industry and has received 
direct benefits from it than manufacturers have, he has bot 
this burden uncomplainingly. He is still willing to bear 
part of the burden, but he also wants some of the benefits. 
often argued that the manufactured product should be 
tected, but that the raw material should be admitted fre 
duty, in order that our manufacturers may have no handicap 
competing with the manufacturers of other nations. 

The farmer has in the past had to compete with other natior 
in their own markets in disposing of many of his produ 
and the protective duties levied on these products have ther 
fore been of no benefit to him. He emphatically protes! 
against having those duties removed as soon as he begins 
derive some advantage from them. He does not see why ! 
should be expected to sell his products in a competing mark 
and buy all that he consumes in the way of manufactures in 
protected market. He does not see why he should be dis 
criminated against merely in order that the manufacturer 
may extend his foreign trade. It is not clear to him why | 
should bear the burden of extending his own foreign trade ani 
also the cost of extending the foreign trade of the manufacturer. 
When we talk of raw material, he wants to know whose raw 
material and what is raw material. He points to the fa 
that the raw material of one manufacturer is often the finished 
product of another, and more often the finished product of the 
farmer. He knows that labor enters largely into the produ 
tion of his crops, and that if the wages that the manufacturer 
pays are higher than those that the foreign manufacturer 
pays, likewise are the wages that he pays higher than the wages 
paid the foreign farm laborer. He sees no reason for compen- 
sating the manufacturer for his payment of high wages and 
denying that same compensation to himself. It is not just to 


SVs 


It 


the farmer to compel him to sell in an unprotected market and 
buy in a protected market, and the farmer knows it. 

As I said at the beginning of my speech, I am not criticising 
the committee that drafted this bill. 


Like many others, I find 
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that I can not support all of the provisions of the bill. I be- 
lieve, however, that on the whole it is a good bill; I believe 
niso that it might be made better. I for one want the oppor- 


tunity to vote on the several provisions separately, and I hope 
that we shall have that opportunity. If the changes that I 
should like to see are made, I shall support it, and I hope 
that such changes will be made. [Applause.] 

HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the 
‘ this bill a vast amount of information has been im- | 
parted to the country. During its progress I am profoundly 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of the task now 
undertaken by this Congress in enacting a bill “to provide rev- | 
enue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States,” as well as with the difficulties and embarrass- 
ts which are involved in framing a wise and just measure 
of this chara The Ways and Means Committee, composed 
of some of the ablest Members of the House, have devoted them- | 
selves diligently and assiduously to this task, and as a basis for | 


lebate on 


rie 


‘ter. 


their action have collated a vast amount of information per- | 
taining to the various industries affected by this bill. 
I was glad to hear from the lips of the leader of the minor- | 


ity, the estimable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLarKk], the 
statement to the effect that whatever differences as to their 
conclusions might exist between the Republican members and 
the Democratic members of the committee, the whole committee, 
with great singleness of purpose, had striven to elicit the facts | 
and the truth concerning every subject they had investigated. | 

We have the assurance of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Paynr] that upon the conclusion of these hear- 
ings a subcommittee, consisting of the 12 Republican Mem- | 
bers, carefully considered every schedule, and, while there de- | 
veloped some diversity of opinion in the committee upon some | 
schedules and some features of the bill, by a series of compro- 
mises the subcommittee had reached a decision and pronounced 
their verdict in the bill now submitted to the House. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the history of all tariff legislation proves 
that these early compromises of the committee are but the fore- 
runner of those which are to come. When the bill is consid- 
ered in the Senate it will, no doubt, in some respects be modi- 
fied by further compromises in that body, and finally by com- 
promises between the two Houses in conference. Thus, by a 
of long and careful deliberation, the bill before it 
finally presented for the President’s approval will have beet 
molded into form by pressure that will come from every section 
of the country. 

We shall, perhaps, find that no one shall be able to get all 
the protection that he may feel his duty to his constituents re 
quires him to obtain. This country is so vast, its industries so 
diversified, that it is impossible to meet the views of all regard- 
ing the proper adjustment of every item. We of the majority 


series is 


will agree upon the essential elements of the bill; and since | 


“in the multitude of counsel there is safety,” I believe when 
we have completed our labors that a measure will be enacted 


that will verify the highest hope of the people and vindicate the | 


wisdom of Republican statesmanship. 

It is plainly evident, however, that we shall not be able to 
agree with our Democratic brethren. The history of this legis- 
lation and the discussion of this bill thus far on the floor of 
the House conclusively demonstrates that there is an irrecon- 
cilable differenee between the two schools of political thought 
a difference, I may add, which no nonpartisan tariff commission 
“an ever remove. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in order that my attitude on this matter 
may be entirely understood; in order that the doctrine of pro- 
tection, as I view it. may be appreciated, I desire to say that 
the national view point is the only view point from which I care 
to look at or observe the doctrine of protection; and the test, 
which in my weak way I shall apply to every tariff measure 
which comes before the House for consideration and adoption, 
is this: Will the proposed measure tend to promote, directly or 
indirectly, the growth and power of this Nation? Will it pro- 
mote the industrial prosperity of the people? Is it fair, just, 
and equitable in its provisions? Will it tend to make these 
United States better able to carry out the high destiny which 
an All-Wise Providence has marked out for it? If it will in the 
main meet these conditions, then I am for the measure. 

But before proceeding to a consideration of certain features 
of the bill to which I desire to call your earnest attention I 
wish to express my gratitude and appreciation to the honorable 
gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Bonynge, who so ably repre- 
sented upon the committee that section of our country which 
I have, in part, the honor to represent. Not only did the gen- 


tleman distinguish himself as a member of the committee, but 
he was ever zealous in his efforts to secure from the repre- 
sentatives of the industries of the section from which I come 
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a full and fair statement of the facts and arguments whi 
they desired to place before the committee. 
Moreover, the bill as presented contains unmistakable ey 


dences of his continued good offices in the shaping of the sched 
ules, and for this also I thank him and other members of tl 
committee. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there are cert features of the | 
I regret to say, wherein duties which the committee has si 
gested are inadequate to afford the protection which the i 


dustries demand. The producers of lead in the West, 
States of Idaho, Colorado, and Utah, : ¢ neerned 
the proposed reduction of the duty of 30 per cent on crude and 
pig lead. 


I hold in my hand a memorial addressed to the Sixty-first Cor 
gress of the United States by a conference of t ore producers 
of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada, representing over 61 p 
cent of the lead produced in the United States, held in Salt Lak 
City, March 22 and 23, in which the conference protests a: § 


any such tariff schedule as that proposed in the present bil 


























In order that the Members of the House may be fully informed 
of the conditions affecting this vitally important industry, I sl 
include the same in my remarks: 

| Memorial from conference of lead-ore pr icers of Idaho, Utah, C 
and Nevada to the Sixty-first Congress of > Un i States 
session. 

To the Senate and the House of Represent 

At a conference held in Salt Lake City, I n M 22 
of the lead producers of the States of Idaho, Utah, ¢ 
representing more than 61 per cent of the ent l ! 

United States, it was unanimously voted ! 

| statements be set forth in memorial to ¢ is rt iS V 

import duties on lead in ores and on lead in | irs, and bas 
as fixed by the Dingiey law, s ild not 

We rely on the pledges made during tl last na ‘ 
the party in power to maintain a tariff on all Ar 
cient to make up for the difference between t 

| this country and the cost of prod on in « ‘ nt 

yield a reasonable return on investment 

A reduction in the tariff lead would st l I 
tirely destroy, the lead-mining ir stry of 1 I I 
Colorado, and Nevada. ‘The Dingley Act has « t 
of large amounts of capital in searching for and de\ ng ( 
lead ores and in building extensive plants for tre 
of men have been employed in prospe for ! 
ping, and treating lead ores. The mi f £ depo n 
greatly stimulated by the Dingicy law. 

A blow dealt to the lead-mining industry would not be confined to 
that industry alone. Lead mining, like manufact . ral! re 
quires a large plant; large sums are spent for coal, tim , ma nery, 
tools, explosives, agricultural products, and freight producers and 
their employees would therefore not alone be affected, but the coal 
miner, the manufacturers of machinery, tools, and ex ves, and their 
employees; the farmer would lose one of his best n ‘ts: nd mat 
thousands of railroad employees would be idle if the lead industry 
destroyed. 

The successful and economic recovery of gold and silver from s 
ores must be brought about by smelting with lead ore Withor 


the smelting cost of siliceous ores would be so 


great as 


rc p 
gold would 











mining of low-grade deposits, and the output of 
diminished. 

Prospecting for lead ores tn the West has gone hand in ha 
prospecting for the more precious metals. ‘To disco ge o ) 
retard the other. 

The United States outranks all other nations in the tonnage of | 1 
consumed annually and in the tonnage pr l “4 I 
sumption was 35.6 per cent of the tot il f I t v l 
tion was 33.3 per cent of the total for the vy 1 , of 
lead in the United States has nearly doubled r t enactment of 
the Dingley tariff law 

Betweetr the first discov V l 1 ley l } } 
the re ned m al a long sel 3 f plex « I 
of which may properly be classed : manufacturing prox Ss 
Appt ndix A.) 

sits of pay ore are found only as a result of long, patient : 
xistence can not be ascert I 1 in ’ l I r 
ethods The developing of mir the aid of u 
can not be hurried beyond ta mit At 
is expensive, tedious, and tryil \ a 
veloping, even when fruitl d dis 
charges against the cost of producing d M 
ing development work have taken out ‘ ! 2 ‘ 
been encountered and have sent th t ae 
used towards defraying the e f \ In 
erties, however, has enough development wor n dor to 1 
ing operations profitable. According to cer tatist , t 
1902, the only year for wl i 
were only 29 dividend-paying argentiferous-le mines it I 
States, or less than 7 per cent out of fl { 
any product that year. (See Appendix hb, p. 54 l 18 
It is significant that these div nd-pa 
indicating extensive development 
mines for the year being some 38,000 tons « r I 
The owners of the nondividend . 
that when sufficient development work h: ron 
be able to produce lead cheaply and economi t} 
not keep on spending money without immed It 
noted that mining methods are constantly ir wing, but that of ¢ 
total expenditure, more than 60 pe ent i 

The argentiferous lead deposits of th yuntry ar 
grade, the quantity of lead recovered for t \ 1902 indicat 
average content of 7.9 per cent, or 158 pounds « lead per ton « ! 
The remaining portion of the ore gangue is worthless rock, which 1 
be gotten rid of, the bulk of it by concentratir n water. ther 


more expensive process of smeiting. The profitable 
grade lead ores can not be done on a cheap scale; on 


handling of 
the contrary, 
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ealls for the investment of large sums of money before any return 
is had 

rhe claim is sometimes made by persons opposed to the tariff on lead 
that wages in the mining districts of the West are maintained at a 
wastefully high level. But we submit that mining work calls for skilled, 
experienced men, and that in comparison with the wages paid other 
classes of skilled labor throughout the country the rate is not too high. | 
The mine owners pay the existing scale because they are compelled to 
do » in order to obtain competent service. | 

if the tariff on lead should be reduced, we should be compelled to 
meet competition from Mexico or to abandon the industry of lead 
mining As more than 60 per cent of the cost of producing lead from | 
a fully developed mine is represented by wages of miners, our com- 
peting with Mexico depends entirely upon the question as to whether 
our wage-earners will work for the same wages and live under the same 
conditions as do the miners of Mexico. Our miners receive an average 
of $3 to $4 for eight hours’ work: the Mexican miner receives 26 cents 
to 78 cents (gold) for ten to twelve hours’ work. That our American 
miners can not compete with Mexicans in the matter of wages is 
obvious 


This conference insists primarily on protection for the American lead 
miner But a tariff which, even though protecting lead in ores, per- 
mits bullion and the products manufactured from lead to come from 
Mexico and other countries where it mined and smelted by cheap 
labor and to undersell American products, will cripple the American 
lead-mining industry as effectually as would a reduction of the tariff 


on ores 


is 


We therefore respectfully but strongly ask for such a differential of 
duty on pig lead, ete., above the duty on lead in ores and for such 
further differential on refined lead as will preserve the industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry L. Day, President. 

Gro. W. Ritrer, Secretary. 
Conference of Lead-Ore Producers, 

Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Nevada. 


APPENDIX 
STEPS 


> 


A. 
IN SILVER-LEAD MINING. 

Retween the discovery of deposits of lead ores and the marketing of 
the refined metal a long series of complex operations intervene, many 
of which may properly be classed as manufacturing The 
more important of these operations are: 

1. Prospecting: The search in new localities for ore deposits or 
signs of ore 

2. Developing: The installation of hoisting machinery, air compres 
sors, compressed-air drills, haulage cars, pumps, and other machinery, 
and the making of tunnels, shafts, drifts, cross-cuts, and other 


SUCCESSIVE 


processes. 


open- 


for 
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| { | l 

| — | Ag:, | 

Me c;,o ces =e } 
tons | ner | Pb. | SiOz.| FeO. | Cad. |Baso.. 

ton. | 

iniemiaiioonl ens . esc | 
| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per et.| Per ct.| Per ct 
Basic lead ore. -----, 89,000 | 9 | 15 | 16 | 36 ae 
Siliceous lead ore__-.--| 28,000 10 |} 14 3 22 2 |. : 
Irony lead ore_.-..---- 7,500 3 | 15 3 | 58 5 oe 
Siliceous Ore__.........| 2,30 a Sok ae | 73 | 10 1 ’ 
SN OD se ceitanneniovennt 1,000 1 1 | 3 | 77 ae 
ik ncdinie nant 25,000 Reo a | 71 3 eo 
Siliceous lime-.-.-.-...-..- 52,000 SBS) ss or 20 3 a) in 


“In all the mines now open there are very large bodies of mineral of 
the classes mentioned above, but lower in grade. In time, with lower 
freight and treatment rates, these will undoubtedly prove to be a source: 
of profit (p. 104). 


‘The Sierra Mojada has always been regarded as a source of lead 
supply, and to-day probably two-thirds of the entire product of th, 
camp is lead-carbonate ore from these last-mentioned deposits. The 
average assay of lead ore, now mined at the rate of 120,000 tons 


annually, shows approximately 12 ounces of silver per ton and 15 per 
cent of lead (p. 125). 

‘In the early days the ore was freighted by teams 75 miles to E 
lon and shipped over the Mexican Central Railroad to El Paso, Tex., or 
to Argentine, Kans. No duties were collected by either the Mexican « 
the United States Government. In 1889 a local duty of 2.6 per cent 
of the value of silver and lead contents was imposed; and since 1806 
an additional duty of 4.5 per cent on the silver contents has been 
lected at the frontier by the Mexican Federal Government; and by a 
decision of the United States customs authorities, ratified by subsequent 
legislation, a duty of 1.5 cents per pound of the lead has been collected 
on its admission into the States (p. 102). 

“Much of the lead ore shipped at the present time to the United 
States is smelted in bond, in the same manner as the Canadian lead 
ores, and subsequently sold outside of the country (p. 102). 

**Modern methods * * *. Square-set methods of mining and t 
bering were introduced. Experienced timbermen from Colorado were 
employed at first to put in the sets, but the Mexican miners themsel, 
finally became so skillful that of late years practically all the timbe: 
has been done by native labor. A few years after taking over the mir 
the American operators built from Escalon to the camp a railroad, 
which has been one of the most prosperous enterprises in the Repu! 

“ With the introduction of American methods of mining, it was fo 


| profitable to rework the old but partially exhausted stopes througho 


ings in the earth which may serve in the end as avenues for bringing | 


ore to 
made 
ing 


the surface, for drainage, and for ventilation, but which are 
primarily in searching for suspected ore bodies and in ascertain 
their extent and value. 

Mining: The breaking of the ore down, getting it to the surface, 
and timbering the excavation to keep the ground from caving in. 

1. Tramming: Conveying the ore over rails or by aerial tramway 
from the mine to a concentrating mill located near an available water 
supply. 

5. Concentrating: Breaking, crushing, and grinding the ore into fine 
particles by means of proper machinery; passing the fine particles over 
¢ tables, or other approved devices, so that with the aid of water 
and by the proeess of gravity the heavy particles containing the valua- 
ble mineral are collected, the bulk of the worthless rock and dirt being 
washed away. 

When the ore as mined has a high lead content, as happens in some 
districts, and where the gangue is not too refractory for economical! 
smelting, the concentrating operation is omitted. Many of the mines 
of Mexico are notable in this respect. 


1128, 





e 


6. Transportation of the concentrated ore, by railroad, from the 
concentrating mill to a sampling works. 


7. Sampling: The obtaining of a very small quantity of ore that shall 
represent the average of a lot of many tons, so that by means of an 
assay on the sample the value of the entire lot may be arrived at. 

8. Transportation of the concentrated ore, by railroad, 
sampling works to a smeltery. 

9. Smelting: Mixing the concentrated lead ore with siliceous or dry 
ores containing silver and gold, and with fluxes such as iron ore and 
limestone, making the proportions such that in a smelting furnace the 
combination will form a molten slag, out of which the particles of lead, 


the 


from 


silver, gold, and other metals may settle and be drawn of as base 
bullion 
10. Transportation of the base bullion, by railroad, from the smeltery 


to a refinery. 

11. Refining: Separating the lead, gold, silver, and other metals and 
impurities from one another, either by a combination of fire processes 
or by electrolysis. 





APPENDIX B. 


MEXICAN LEAD-SILVER MINES. 


The existence of extensive deposits of argentiferous lead ores in 
Mexico, in the regions of the Sierra Mojada, Chihuahua, Santa Bar- 


bara, and Monterey, are matters of common knowledge. The ability of 
these mines to produce lead at low cost is suggested in a paper entitled 
“The Slerra Mojada, Coahuila, Mexico, and its ore deposits,’ by James 
W. Malcolmson, presented before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, at its Mexican meeting in November, 1901, and published in 
the transactions of the institute, volume 32, pages 100-139. We 
are told in this paper that between the years 1886 and the time of 
writing (1901) “some 3,000,000 tons of ore have been extracted from 
the mines” (p. 100), and that “a powerful and successful smelting 


industry, employing thousands of men, has been developed in Mexico by | 


the investment of millions of dollars, largely of American capital” 
(p. 103) To one who understands the requirements of a successful 
lead smeltery, the most extraordinary thing about the Sierra Mojada 
region, aside from the vastness of the ore deposits and the grade of the 
ore, is that the iron ores and even the lime needed for fluxing carry 
important precious metal values. The following extracts are all from 
Mr. Malcolmson’s paper: 

“At the present time practically the same ore bodies are being 
worked which were discovered in the early period of development; but 
improved conditions permit the profitable mining of a very much lower 
grade of ore than formerly. The following table shows approximately 
the tonnage, assay, and analysis of the various ores mined in the camp 
during 1900. 


On 
cost 


their entire extent. 
lead-ore bodies, the 
(p. 133). 

‘Labor for the mines is fairly abundant. The Sierra Majada mi: 
earns $1.50 Mexican, or 75 cents United States currency, per day. He 
is industrious and intelligent and will mine and timber in the heaviest 
ground with skill and confidence” (p. 139). 

APPENDIX C., 
MINE LABOR AND SUPPLIES IN MEXICO. 


[Extracts from an article entitled “‘ Mine labor and supplies in Mexico 
by Mark E. Lamb, mining engineer, published in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of December 26, 1908, pp. 1245-1247.] 

Labor conditions in Mexico differ so widely and radically from those 
across the border in the United States that some notes and illustratior 
of how work is done there seem to be of interest and service to eng 
neers and investors. 

One should always bear in mind the extremely low cost of labor. 
Where else can dirt be moved at the cost given for grading for Pinguico 
mill? They are not even doing it at Panama. * * * The margin 
must, indeed, be close when 100 tons of sand can be shoveled to 
veyors from tanks for $2.50 gold. Compared with similar work in Nevada 
and California it is simply too low a cost to include in finals per ton. 

Mill machinery, supplies, and materials are cheaper in Mexico 


of the 
mining 


account 
of 


large size and softness of t 
has always been low * * 


most, without exception, than in the States. One of the exceptions 
Standard Oil products. Manufacturers in the States allow a special 


export discount of from 5 to 10 per cent from their lowest prices f 
home consumption. There is a slight duty on machinery for mines, but 
when proper representation is made to the department, even these sma!! 
duties are refunded when new plants are built. The Mexican Gover! 
ment certainly fosters the mining business sedulously and impartial 
and it is exactly this treatment which has given miners such confiden 
Money will continue to come to Mexico for mining investments, wh 
the evidence is all one way as to the treatment received. Railroad rai 
to Mexican camps are much lower than similar hauls in the State 
The same applies to passenger fares, and with even greater force to 
telegraph tolls. The latter service double discounts Western Union, 
cost, expedition, and accuracy, to say nothing of the fact that com 
plaints recelve attention and proper adjustment. All these differences 
are due to government control, the latter having as much to do with 





low freight rates, perhaps, as the competing water hauls. * * * 
APPENDIX D. 
COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MEXICAN LABOR. 
Comparison. Cost per foot. Wages. 
as ss. 
CENTRAL MEXICO. | 
Drifting and crosscutting in hard slate, etc.,! . 
Mexican hand labor, contract work ¢._______. $1.85 to $2.30 $0.375 to $0.50 


* Drifting, ete., in Central Mexico. (From an article entitled “ Effi 
ciency of Mexican labor,” published as special correspondence in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, October 17, 1908, p. 752) : 

“As to the greater dollar efficiency of Mexican labor note these con 
tract prices current at a mine at which I am consulting engineer. The 
vein is about 34 feet wide and varies in hardness, being frequently quite 


soft. The crosscuts are in hard slate. Values are given in United 
States currency —_ foot: Main drifts, 5 by 7 feet, hand labor, 82.50; 
intermediate drifts, 4 by 6 feet, $1.85; crosscuts, 4 by 6 feet, $2.15; 
a $1.85 to $2.25. This does not include hoisting and pump- 
ng. 


“In Central Mexico an ordinary miner gets 373 to 50 cents gold per 
day, except in some of the larger camns” 














1909 








COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MEXICAN LABoR—continued. 


Comparison. Cost per foot. Wages. 











AMADOR COUNTY, CAL. 
| 
, ‘ | 
ting and crosscutting in black slate, ete., | 
an labor, air drills @.............. $5.37 | $2.50 to $4.0 
COMSTOCK LODE, NEV 
g ordinary ledge matter, American la- 
irills ° Ee ee I Citar iene i 
Drifting, ete in California. (From ph on “Drifting and 
itting,” p. 188, Modern . Tunnel by David MeNeel; 
Ne York, 1906) 
1 thi e shaft (Lincoln mine, Amador County, C ‘ 
t was extended 642 feet, passing through 40 to 60 feet of black 
with considerable water, and then two drifts w driven re 
ng 485 fe n length. The werk was done with t! ) ant, 
the average depth of each hole was 5 feet. The following table of 
was furnished by Mr. Voorheis: 
Total cost.| Per foot 
Miners, $2.75 per eight-hour day____................-.-- oe ial 
Carmen, $2.50 per eight-hour day__......-............. $3,772.50 
Day foreman, $4 per ten-hour day ‘. De 672.00 
Night foreman, $3.25 per ten-hour day-_-..-.-..-....... 435.50 } 
” | 
Total labor cost iia anid ied 4, S80 .00 $4.15 
P ee aicdian serine cen ala nite tn tint Alaa ie 1,226.50 | 1,048 | 
D..c ccdbandddauednanmus > seamen tiecieaeietaibaee th Hin il aia 79.50 058 | 
‘ iapenbbeaneinne ti aeweetestnetdhtectscutbeheenmitinenn 35.00 .030 | 
( GIT sii santana enniiimmanmediteetn miles jvipGltdticiadenaseaaiie 96.00 OR? 
a scaiheisstitsch Aisiccaschalelstideiacaicbshiniebet eel nithbisiendtteaianeiccsbeinibl 6,317.00 5.376 
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or bullion, whereas the Dingley law 
14 cents per pound on lead ores and 24 
in pigs or bullion, being a red on 
I ted St rted but 21,000 0) 
but over S85.000.000 inds of ( 
1 the duty. But the ave g é 
{07 was 4.113 cen per po | d 
r d, a differs of 1.2 
e the duty on the ores 1 
e than half the duty 1] l 
1 in the lead schedule as l 
v nd bars—which f 1898 to 190 
han the importations of lead ores—0O 
) ley bill. In other words, the va 
been reduced $12.50 per ton, or a to 
Utah mines, based on the production of 
But, gentlemen, on the basis of the 
1896 to 1906, the profits for the ye 
n $392.000, a little more than half 
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ul tl 


a duty 


of 
‘ Suime 
vided 
its } 
1 the 
\ 


fered by the proposed reduction in the tarifi 
A statement compiled by the Mine Operator 


the actual conditions attending the production of 
at present clearly demonstrates that, 
lend, silver, and copper, the ore 


1: 


io 
bits 


West 


ing 
tis 


hly important as illustrat 


resulting from the importation 
such quantities as 


| of the market. 


> Drifting on the Comstock Lode, Nevada. (From article on “ Modern 


mining on the Comstock,” by Claude T. Rice, Engineering and Mining | 
Journal, December 20, 1906, p. 1211): | 

“ With this artificial ventilation it is possible to drive with air drills 
a 5 by 6 foot drift in ordinary ledge matter on the Comstock for $9 to 
$10 per foot, a remarkably low cost considering the unfavorable con- 
ditions. 


[ am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that their contention is just 
and demands attention. And in order that this may clearly 
appear to the Members of the House I shall beg leave to explain 
the matter briefly under three heads: First, the importance of the 
industry itself; secondly, the loss if the industry were destroyed; 
thirdly, the probable effect of the proposed reduction in the tariff. 

From a small pamphlet, Lead Statistics in Utah and the 
United States, compiled by the Utah Mine Owners’ Association, 
November, 1908, which I shall also ask to be made part of the | 
Recorp, it appears that of the 365,166 tons of lead produced 
in the United States during 1907, one-sixth, or 59,107 tons, 
produced in the State of Utah, which stands third in the lead 
producing States, Idaho coming first with 123,000 tons and Mis- 
next with 116,000. The value of the Utah lead product 
was $6,270,680. There are engaged in the mining, milling, and 
the smelting of lead and its associated metals about 10,000 men, 
who are paid on the average $1,000 a year—a total wage o 
lay of $10,000,000. There are employed in other industries, su: 


was 


oY 
«Al 


souri 


o 
Ps 


S 


*h 


as railroading, agriculture, merchandise, assaying, sampling, 
and coal mining about another 10,000 men, who could not be so 
employed were the lead industry to be destroyed. These men 
get, roughly, $12,000,000 yearly as wages. Moreover, the other 


metals associated with lead mined, and so mined at the same 
time, approximate: Gold, $2,000,000; silver, $6,000,000; and cop 
per, $1,570,000. Were it no longer possible to operate the 
mines because of the reduced value of lead, these metals would, 
of course, be lost, 

Concerning the amount that would be lost were this industry 
to be destroyed, it is but a matter of simple addition to show 
that the various figures given total roughly $36,000,000, a 
which, falling upon 300,000 people, would paralyze, if not actu- 
ally destroy, all other of their activities, commercial or agri- 
cultural, and this is only one of the mining States affected by 
this bill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the people of the West 
can not stand such a loss, nor ought they to be compelled to do 
business in constant apprehension of such a loss. We, out there 
in the mountains, gentleman, are more or less isolated; we are 
far in the interior, beyond water communication, and depen 
upon the magnanimity or oppression of the railroads as the 
See fit. We therefore become dependent upon one another. 


se 


loss 


det 


i 


y 


industry relies upon and trades upon the existence of the other. 
We have to hang together, gentlemen, or we would hang sepa- 
There- 


rately. We can not easily call in help from the outside. 
fore the ruin of one of our industries reacts vitally upon the rest 
and brings poverty and destitution upon thousands of people. 


One 


Any 
blow that would cripple or destroy this great industry would 


STATISTICS ON L 


| Based 


Total production of lead in Utah, as re I 
logical Survey, 56,260 tons 
fetal production of lead from 28 nes re 
Operators’ Association, 50,982 tons, | xr 90.6 1 
du n of the State of Utah for the year 
r 1 number of mines reporting 
Nui r of mines reporting a profit for t 
Number of mines reporting a loss f the y 
Total tons ore treated 2 
Metal contents « 
Lead ee y @ 101 .% 
( - -——— <= 
( o- Line 
ai ae Bia ‘ = lo ( 
*Per cent. >O ‘ 
Inco? an et 
Total income fro Fa ] 
Total cost of g 
Excess of income over costs 2 S 
New Y« market t 
Average | S 
| 
Prices Te 
March years 
23, 1909 Lsts xy é 
t : x 
Dingiey 
tariff. 
Cents < if r 
Lead, per pound --- 1.0 
Copper, ) l 12 15,4 
Silver, per tine ouncs 50 60.1 
Income for the year 1906, in excess of costs, $1,S7 
Extraordinary income, on account of | 
compared with average r ten vears. 1898 1907 
Lead, 101,964,329 pounds, 90 per cent j 
pound, $1,009,447 ; copper, 2,762,000 pounds, 75 | 
3.9 cents per pound, $50,789; gold, 19,563 
| 6,009,380 ounces, 95 per cent, difference at 6.9 cent 
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915; total, $1,484,151 On the basis of average metal prices for ten 
years the profits for the year 1906 would have been $392,411. 
Income for the year 1906, in excess of costs, $1,876,562. 
Extracrdinary income, on account of high prices for metals in 1906, 


as compared with the present time: 
Lead, 101,963,329 pounds, 90 per cent, difference at 1.7 cents per 
pound, $1,560,039; copper, 2,762,000 pounds, 75 per cent, difference at 


6.8 cents per pound, $140,862; gold, 19,563 ounces, no difference; silver, 
6,009,550 ounces, 95 per cent, difference at 16.4 cents per ounce, $936,- 
249; total, $2,637,150. On the basis of present metal prices there would 


have been a loss for the year 1906 amounting to $760,588. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing statistics were compiled by us 
and that they are based upon all of the reports made by lead-producing 
mines of Utah to the Utah Mine Operators’ Association, and that the 
best lead-producing mines in the State of Utah are represented. 
mines not reporting are small producers or properties in the course of 
development. 


H. S. Josepnu, 
Cc. E. ALLEN, 
Geo. W. RITER, 


Special Committce on Statistics, Utah Mine Operators’ Association. 


The | 
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SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, March 23, 1909. 
This, gentlemen, will work a destruction of the mining in- 


dustry of Utah and bring ruin and disaster to the people of the 
State. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the House will find no 
difficulty in at least restoring the duty to the rate applied in the 
Dingley bill. 

I ought also to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the greater part 
of our lead importations come from Mexico. In 1906 our im- 
portations from that country totaled, ore and base bullion, more 


than 135,000,000 pounds, and from all other parts of the world | 





about 19,000,000 pounds. This means that our mine owners, in 
attempting to compete with foreign producers, will be compelled 
to put their labor in competition with the foreign countries 
from which our imports come. This would be most disastrous 
to American labor, as will be seen by the following statements: 

In M co shaft men receive $1 per day United States money, while 
in the United States they are paid $3.50; tunnel men, 75 cents per 
day, as against $ the United States; blacksmiths and carpenters, 
$1 per <¢ as against $4 here; and engineers, $1 in Mexico and $3.50 
here it is not just and right, nor is it in accord with the principles 
and traditions of the Republican party, to put American labor in com- 
petition with such conditions. 

The effect of this reduction will be to encourage the de- 
velopment of the lead and silver mining in Mexico to the 
crippling and retardment of our own industry. The lead pro- 


duction of the United States will be prostrated under the men- 


ace of a competition of unlimited extent and possibility and 
at a cost of production with which American labor can not 
compete. 

We produce almost enough lead now for our own consuimp- 
tion, and under the present tariff rates our production is con- 
stantly increasing, so it will not be long until we produce 
suflicient lead to meet and even exceed our own requirements. 
Under these conditions prices to the consumer must necessarily 
be found on the lowest level consistent with the cost of pre due- 
tion. What sense or statesmanship is there in legislating to 
the injury and detriment of an industry of such extent and 
promise? 

SUGAR. 

A second item to which I desire to direct attention is the 
production of sugar and the admission duty free of the sugars 
of the Philippine Islands. The manufacture of sugar, Mr. 
Chairman, is a matter that has for many years engrossed the 
attention of the people of Utah. Long before the making of 
sugar from the sugar beet had become a practical matter cer- 
tain of our citizens had spent the greater part of their lives 
and all of their fortunes and the fortunes of their friends in | 
a vain but honest endeavor to manufacture sugar. We had, 
Mr. Chairman, among us citizens who were in the true sense | 
pioneers of industry, and some of these men labored inces- 
santiy to establish in Utah the manufacture of sugar. Re- 
peated failures seemed but to add new zest to their renewed 


undertakings. Finally, after many experiments, it seemed 


possible that Utah could produce successfully sugar from sugar 


beets and plans were made for the building and equipping of | 


the first sugar factory. 

And I should like to say just a word concerning the ways in 
which the money was obtained to begin the new industry. It 
did not come, gentlemen, from the eastern bankers and the 
money lenders; it did not come from the vested interests; it 
came, sir, from the pockets of the plain people. A share was 
taken by this one, two or three by that one, and so on until the 
stock was subscribed and the factory built, and I can well re- 
member how anxiously the outcome of this new venture was 
awaited. But it succeeded, and to-day the industry is a pros- 
perous one. 

Mr. Taylor, a distinguished representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, pointed out (Tariff Hearings, p. 3344), that the 
beet-sugar industry is a most remarkable one, not only for the 
fact that it gives in itself a good return to the farmer as well 
as to the refiner, but because this industry more than any other, 


| there 
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tends to build up the agricultural communities. Mr. Taylor saiq 


upon this point: 


It is the thorough belief of the Department of Agriculture—and as 
it is the one object to which I give all my time, it is mine—that the 
sugar (beet sugar) industry is the one industry that is back of a Jo: 
of things in this country. It is the mother lode in the development o; 
western conditions. I have been here all day, and we have not heard 
yet a real explanation of the sugar industry, because it means more 
than the question of sugar. It means corollary industries. It means 
the development, the breeding, and the feeding of stock. It means the 
development of farm conditions to the very highest possible degree. |; 
means trolley lines and a general development. It is the one industry 
that will capitalize and call other industries around it. 

on 


And further, on page 3346, Mr. Taylor continues: 


The sugar (beet sugar) industry offers for the future the one great 
impetus to develop the agricultural country. It offers a good many 
things. It induces the investment of capital. It takes a lot of money 
to build a sugar factory; but you can not grow sugar beets on land 
alone. It encourages rotation. It will build up a tobacco dist 
for instance, as it has done in Wisconsin. Up in Wisconsin they 
tagonized the sugar-beet industry because they had had a hard time in 
getting land enough to grow their tobacco. But after the sugar 
dustry went in, and they developed land to grow sugar beets, th: 
sugar beets left the land in a condition to grow tobacco. Now they 
have increased their tobacco area greatly. The sugar industry is one 
that appeals to cooperation and encourages every other industry 
the agricultural line, especially the intensive lines, such as produ 
milk——the dairy, the creamery, feeding, and so forth. The sugar |» 
is one of the things, and about the only crop that we know of that w 
go out and clarify land that is charged with alkali. The sugar beet 
are driving the alkali lands out in California and Nebraska. They 
driving them out of existence. They are producing lands, and it 
because it is so general, so helpful, that it appeals to the Departn 
of Agriculture. It takes years to develop those conditions, to 
about all the results that must come from this industry; and that is 
why I take the liberty of suggesting that it ought to be fostered and 
taken care of until it can bring about these results. 


The testimony of Mr. Taylor was fully borne out by the tes 
timony of Mr. Swink (Tariff Hearings, pp. 3404-3418), a gentle 
man who appeared before the committee in behalf of the raisers 
of sugar beets, and asked that the tariff be left as it was. In 
the course of his testimony he said: 

Yes, sir; I want to say some more here. 
more on what this is to our country. I want to say this: I have 


there a long while, and I have taken lots of interest in trying to 
prove that country. I have tried pretty near everything we could 


I want to dwell a lit 


and there has been nothing so successful as the growing of 
There is nothing that is more certain. A man who has not a do 


can buy a piece of land—go in debt for it—with an assurance that 
can pay for it; more so than almost anything else. I know that 
practical experience. I have sold, myself, to sugar-beet people « 
to settle a number of pieces of land at good prices, fair p! 
and they have paid it off. Now, to give you an idea how that 
worked, and the success with which it has worked, especially since 


have had the sugar interests there, I bad occasion to call to mind 
the small tracts of land I had sold, because I had to make out 
water rights to them, and out of all the lands that I had sold 

were only 3 per cent of the purchasers that paid a dollar down, ! 
there were only 7 per cent of that which ever fell back to me. ‘1 
all paid out on their land. So that shows that it has been for 

| interest of our farmers. ‘They could not pay the price for the | i 


and pay out on it unless it was to their interest. 


Now, another thing It has induced the building of railroads You 
take from Hally to Rocky Ford, a distance of over 100 miles, the S 
Fe has built a railroad, paralleled herself 12 miles north, so as to 

commodate the people and ship their beets to and from their different 
| factories all along the line, and it has opened up the country, and t 

| are also extending their lines, which probably they would not do, 1 


will not do if there is anything to hinder our beet interests, so that 
could not go ahead in the business. 


This, gentlemen, represents but the universal experience w 
the sugar-beet industry. 


I recall no other industry which docs 
| so much for agriculture and at the same time so much f 
| manufactories. And, Mr. Chairman, I wish particularly to 


direct your attention to the fact that the profits of this industry 
| go not into the pockets of a few capitalists, but into the hands 0! 
the farmers themselves. 

The sugar-beet tariff is not a question of protecting the 1 
finer only, but of protecting the farmer, who so rarely gets pro 
tection that, getting it, he ought to be entitled to retain if. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, this most emphatically is not a ¢ 
of protecting the farmer of a particular locality, for the hear 
ings are full of testimony that sugar beets can be extensively 
raised throughout the length and breadth of this great land of 
| ours. In his testimony before the committee, Mr. Taylor, it 
response to the question of the gentleman from Colorado, Mr 
Bonynge: 

How much territory is there in the United States that is adapted to 
the growing of sugar beets? Can you state how much territory there 
is of that kind in the United States? 

Answered : 

It is adapted to a large part of the farming district of New York, 
Pennsylvania—I am talking now about the real farming districts—‘n 
fact, you can take a line drawn across the country that will take in 
Chicago, the Northern States, say Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, the 
northern half of the State of Iowa, both the Dakotas, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and it adapted to nearly all of the intermountaip 
States where they can get water. (Tariff hearings p. 3345.) 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the few instances where you 
have a really national industry. Surely, sir, it ought to he 
carefully preserved. And in this connection it should be borne 


ise 


is 
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mind that the industry has already had to overcome some | Statement of customs duties imposed by certain fore 
tremely serious difficulties in the course of its growth. These 
(liculties, gentlemen, were not the result of national causes: 
‘y did not concern the mighty causes that have attended the 
stablishment of sugar-beet culture, and they had nothing to 
with the questions arising in connection with the farmer’s 
tle with hestile natural forces. The difficulties to which I Tariff classifieation 
w refer, gentlemen, were difficulties that resulted from purely 
tificial causes. Indeed, sir, they were imposed by the action | 
this Government itself. 
When the Dingley bill was framed and became a law there | 
is little thought that this country would soon be at war with | 
Spain, and no theught or appreciation of the great changes, the | juices and raw cane or beet sugars 
reat territorial expansion, that was to result therefrom. It | Refined sugars______- 
yas not contemplated that we should be within a few years | Sugar to be used in the manufacture of vegetable pre 
deluged with cane sugar from the Tropics. And yet, gentle- | serves, confectionery, fruit jellies or sirups, condensed 


: b rs milk and milk foods, and also (subject to previous ce 
en, this has been the fact. Under a tariff framed to meet naturation) sugar for industrial purposes or for cattle 





BELGIUM, 


competition from these very countries, framed to protect Pet mare oceans :" : ~-o—e 
nienieal s lial ~ . = wf Te eas ugar to De use in 1 manufac etur e OT invert sugar 
\merican industry and labor from the low-labor conditions of | gimps and molasses produced in the manufacture or 
fropics, the farmer has been forced to meet that labor under refining of sugars: 
essentially free-trade conditions. of 8 ah — ess not ¢ ay oO per < _ 
: : : ‘ g al saccharine richness exceeding 50 per cent.- 
Acting under a policy which I shall not condemn, Congress Se a 


has seen fit to extend to the struggling people of our island FRANCE. 
possessions and to Cuba all possible aid and assistance, commer- 


cial and otherwise. Accordingly, trade with the United States | 2®¥_svets. the estimated yield at the retinery being: 








: oe ; 98 per cent or less , 

has been made practically free, and the labor of the Tropics CINE GIED icc ect ckrecctccnccinnces ; a 
has met American labor in the open field. The result, gentle- . Seapeet Suny —<-o-canenavenecencanancnans ---- 
men, has not been altogether happy. It has not materially as- | eae ie : 
sisted the farmer to know that ethically he was doing a fine Import duty i ge 
thing. He may, sir, have secured from his experience a moral | Refined sugars, other than candy 
uplift, but he got no bread for his children. The situation Tmpers uty. vite lances fim 
at times has been most discouraging, and fortunate has it been (A refining tax of 2 frances ($0.286) per 100 kilos is also 
that the changes have come gradually. levied on raw sugar and refined other than candies 

These inroads upon American industry and labor came in the a a a is also, levia le on the im orte- 
, rn - . ; om ol sugar at the rate of 8 centimes | NS) pe 
form of great waves. The first was in 1898, when Hawaii was 100 kilos of refined, rht.) 
annexed to our country and the tariff laws extended thereto. (Sugar imported from colonies is exempted 
a : ss : : s aye! ) he imp ‘ , 
Chis admitted Hawaiian sugar free, which, prior to that time, from payment of th luty 
was subject to a duty I 1896 there e; > fr he islands Molasses: i s . ‘ 

vas subjec oa duty. in 1506 there came from the islands Other than for distillation, having a saccharine rich 
198,000 tons of sugar, and by 1907 this had increased to 420,000 ness of 
tons 0 per cent or Jess (imy ort duty 

Th ‘ : — . i : More than 50 per cent nport duty 

1e second encroac iment upon the rights intended to be se- For distillation, for each degree of saccharine rich 

cured to our sugar raisers by the Dingley bill occurred when ness (import duty). 


Porto Rico was permitted to import her sugar, produced by 


. ERMANY, 
workmen under low wage rates, free of duty. Her production 


Sugar: 

has increased under this opportunity from 50,000 tons to 217,000 meRetined ; diag 
tons. This could never have been ‘contemplated by the framers | _. Raw or unrefined__---------.----------------------------- 
of the Dingley bill. Sirup and molasses . . . acces : 

The third encroachment, also the result of the Spanish war, HOLLAND. 
came when we made with Cuba a treaty permitting her to | Unregned (excise duty): 
import her sugars with a drawback of 20 per cent. The treaty Of a saccharine richness of 98 per cent or higher 
was made in 1903. In 1904 we received from Cuba about Of a saccharine richness of less than $8 per cent for 


nie 5 = very percentage of quality 
two and three-quarters billions of pounds, which by 1907 had | yejada. aileane: sirups, aad Glia caminaiae. Gola 


increased to three and one-quarter billion pounds. This also CI i aah indians cctimenininen ; 

was unforeseen at the making of the Dingley bill. Our fourth | (When the degree of purity of these fluids exceeds (8, 
creat unforeseen modification of the Dingley Act was made eee 
when we permitted Philippine sugars to enter with a 25 per | Refined (excise duty): Loaf and lump and all sugars not 
cent rebate, which was practically admitting it free, since the 75 specially mentioned ---...-..----- een nnenenesnenes 
per cent collected was returned to the islands for the main- | 
tenance of the government. 


After all this, gentlemen, it is now proposed to admit Philippine | Sugar yielding more than per cent of refined sugar 






ITALY. 


mada itentes’ Gon Sugars, other.. a fail 
sugars entire ly free. i Molasses, raw, for the manufacture of blacking, of col 
Some people complain of the present duty on sugar. Are they oring extracts, ete. (subject to denaturation) 


not aware that the duties in our country are lower on this article | Cane molasses, for the manufacture of coffee substitutes 
than in any of the great nations of Europe where the beet-sugar ele eee , meee eee 
industry has been established? It is interesting to refer to the 


tariff rates on sugar by the leading beet-sugar countries as | SPAIN. 
shown by the schedule, which I shall include in my remarks. 


Sugar, glucose, liquid caramel, and other analogous 





Statement of customs duties imposed by certain foreign countries om | products__...................22.-.---- 2-2 - eee eee 
imports of various grades of sugar. Molasses and honey: 
[Countries where sugar is provisionally liable to special duty are omitted, | Containing more than 50 per cent of — 
the United States not being included therein. ] sugar -..............----------.------ 
— ———$_____—_— —__—— —_—_— - ——— | Containing up to 50 per cent ‘of crys stallizable’ sugi ir. 
| 
Rates of duty per | RUSSIA. 
100 kilos. | 
| I UN ...per pound 
‘ ; ee ee Sugar, refined, in loaves, pieces, or lump, and sugar 
Tariff classification. | tr Cl blsciadinkindndatawidbenasauinases ...per pound 
| | United | Mol a 
Domestic} States OLASSES. . ... ~~ 22-2 ~~ --- nn -~ 2 === - 2 === === nae === do- 
value. equiva- 
era — UNITED KINGDOM. 
Sugar: 
-. Not exceeding 76° of polarization__.................... 
cs ore ; Exceeding 76° and not exceeding 77°............-.. an 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. Florins. ! Exceeding 77° and not exceeding 78°.................-- 
> i aia : ome 
Raw sugar under 98 per cent polarization.................-. 2.20|  $0.893 ee - — = ons - aie easel 
eeterd sugar and all sugar of 9@ polarization and over-__| 2.40 | -974 Exceeding 80° and not sneeetion es 
dann Diesten etbansnsissc~s* swnaueseseaeaszene core iasnns 6.00 2.430 Exceeding 81° and not exceeding 82°.................. * 
Jonsumption duty on sugar in addition: 38 kronen 





($7.714) per 100 kilos.) 


XLIV——61 


* But not less than 18 florins ($7.236) per 100 kil 
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imports of various grades of sugar—Continue 
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Statement of customs dutics imposed by certain foreign countries on 
imports of various grades of sugar—Continued. 


Rates of duty per 














100 kilos. 
| 
Tariff classification } United 
Domestic States 
| Value. | equiva- 
| | lent. 
} 
a | 1 aieni 
‘ + 1 | 
I KINGDOM— inued } 
S Cont ed 7 
i eding & ) 6 90.568 
Exceeding 8 uN 02 6.5 616 
] ceding 84° a 02 7.4] -634 
Exceeding 8 05 8.3| ~ .652 
Exceeding 86 02 9.2} -67 
Exeeeding 87 l 0 2 10.2 | .69 
Exceeding 88° and not exceeding 89°_..................../| 0 2 11.2 71 
Exceeding 89° and not exceeding 90°_....-..............;|03 .4} -737 
] and not exceeding 91°.....-.......... =_=ivmen A= i 761 
J { and not exceeding 92°..................-.| 03 2.8 |} 785 
} and not exceeding alestiiiaieateilieiaeinme na ae a 809 
1 OE SAGE GOONS OE ectecttremcnceensnens 03 5.2} §33 
] ind not exceedir a) ee ee 03 6.4] 857 
] and not exceeding 96°.... ......«.«-<-«<- 03 7.6 | 881 
} ind not exceeding 97 eS ae 905 
} ind not exceeding 98°_..................|0310 | . 929 
I ‘ ——t_— oe B- 1.012 
as t sugar and all other sugar and ex- | 
ar which can not be completely tested | 
iriscope and on which duty is not other- } i 
wise charged 
If containing 10 per cent or more of sweetening matter.| 02 9 } 504 
If containing less than 70 per cent and more than 50 | 
per cent of sweetening matter-__- a ae 02 0 486 
If containing not more than 50 per cent of sweeten- | 
ing matter ea arenes es entese sesh eninsininnsns eet aber aneaneee ti ;o1 0 | -243 
' 
Notr.—One hundred kilos equals 220.46 pounds, 1 pood equals 36.112 


pounds, 1 hundredweight equals 112 pounds. 


the quantity available for export will soon reach the maxim; 
allowed free of duty. This increase of 300,000 tons of fr 
sugar coming into the United States will displace an equa 
quantity of heretofore full-duty-paid sugar, thereby depleti 
our estimated annual revenue from sugar to the extent 
$10,000,000 annually. 

Again, the Philippine government has already awakened { 
some of the disturbing and vexatious problems involved in th; 
free-trade proposition. In the first place, the Philippine go 
ernment will be deprived of the revenue which the United 
States has heretofore collected from the imports of their sug 
and tobacco—a considerable sum—and turned over to the Phi 
ippine treasury. Again, the importation of free goods from t{! 
United States will enable our merchants to secure a lare: 
share of that trade; but as our trade drives out and suppla: 
that of other countries, the Philippine treasury to that extent 
depleted of its estimated revenue, and the government will }y 
compelled to devise other schemes of taxation, a task excee) 
ingly difficult, in view of the traditional hostility of that people 
to any direct property tax. 

WOOL. 

The third article to which I desire to direct the attention o 
the House is wool. The wool industry, like the sugar-heet 
industry, is one that affects the whole Nation, first because 
of its extent and the great range of territory on which 
spreads, and also because it touches not alone our agricultura! 
interests, but our manufactories also. It is one of the ver 


| few industries which flourish in the arid regions of the West, 


and has perhaps contributed more to the general welfare of the 
western communities than any other single industry. A résu: 
of the history of the sheep industry was graphically and simp! 


| told before the committee by a sheep woman from Utah, a wo 


nations, and when there is a casting about for some methods to | 


increase the revenue, I respectfully commend to the Committee 
on Ways and Means the advisability of increasing the duty on 
sugar one-half cent per pound. ; 

The revenues flowing into the Treasury from this source would 
amount to nearly $10,000,000 for the next fiscal year, but would 
be less as our own production increases in the future. 

While it is conceded that sugar is one of the staple necessities 
in every household, it must also be remembered that large 
quantities of sugar are manufactured into confections, sweet- 
meats, and other luxuries affording such liberal profits to the 
makers and dispensers that no increase to the ultimate consumer 
would follow this slight advance of duty on sugar. This plan 
would dispense with the proposed duty on tea and coffee. From 
the Republican stsndpoint, only the exigencies of revenue can 
justify the imposition of the duty on these noncompetitive arti- 
cles. Such a duty is directly at variance with the time-honored 
doctrines of the Republican party. The revenues to be derived 
from these articles can be collected with certainty from sugar, 
and at the same time give our domestic sugar producers such 
adequate protection and encouragement as will develop and 
extend our production. 

We have now almost reached the point when the free sugar 
entering our market and the imports from Cuba, under prefer- 
ential rates, supply our requirements. When this point is 
reached and a surplus of Cuban sugar presses upon our market, 
down will go the price until our beet-sugar producers will be 
destroyed. We ought to pursue some definite policy adequately 
to protect and encourage the industry. 

No industry can thrive under unstable and uncertain condi- 
tions, and for that reason perhaps less mischief will ensue 
from the settlement of the question of Philippine sugar by the 
free admission of a maximum quantity of 300,000 tons per 
annum, but I can not refrain from expressing the fear that long 
before sugar exports from the islands reach the full maximum 
limit the agitation for unrestricted entrance to our market 
will again be vigorously carried on. 

It is not fair to our home producers of sugar to have to face 
constantly a possible competition with the cheap cane sugar of 
tropical countries. Such a policy is a menace that discourages 
its extension and development. No other beet-sugar country in 
the world admits tropical sugar free, even from its own colo- 
nies. Let us once for all make the duties high enough to assure 
our own producers that it is our permanent and well-defined 
policy to give this industry just and adequate consideration. 

There is one feature of the proposed legislation that is wor- 
thy of consideration as affecting both our own revenues and 
those of the islands. In the first place, it is evident that with 
free sugar the entire Philippine product will be marketed in 
the United States, and that under the stimulus of our market 


| After the tariff was taken off the wool we received from 5 to 6 cen 


man who has had to face and overcome the difficulties of the oc 
cupation herself. Her account is short and graphically de 


In view of the experiences of these great beet-sugar producing | 8<tibes the condition in that industry under the Wilson bill: 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. BONNEMORT, OF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
TuurspAy, December 8, 1908 

Mrs. BONNEMORT. Gentlemen, this is a rather embarrassing position 
for me. I have never spoken in public in my life, and, in fact, I « 
not think many of the Sheep raisers are used to oratory. I wish I w 
an orator, so that I could make you understand what it would mean 
the woolgrowers of the West if the tariff on wool should be lessened ; « 
I wish I were an orator, that I might make you understand what it did 
mean when the tariff was taken off wool, as it was some years ago. 

Before the tariff was taken off the wool, we got from 15 to 18 cents 
a pound for our wool, and we got from $3 to $4 per head for our sheep 





pound for our wool. Especially during the last four years of Presiden‘! 
Cleveland’s administration, it was worse then; the wool only brought 
us from 5 to 6 cents per pound; and our sheep brought us $1 per head, 
when we could find a buyer; but in those days it was very hard to find 
a man who had a dollar to pay for the sheep. 

You can not imagine the misery that the sheep men went throu: 
We were unable to pay for our herders. We were unable to pay the 
wages and furnish them proper food to eat. They did not suffer 
though, as much as the men who owned the sheep and their families. 

Sut that was during a Democratic administration, which has passed 
and gone. Now we are enjoying the blessings of a Republican admini 
tration, and to those honorable men we plead for protection. 

If we should have a reduction on the wool again, it would bring tl 
same misery in Salt Lake and to the West that it did before. We would 
be in just as bad a place as we were then, because it costs to-day twic 
as much to raise a sheep that it did in those days; and in those day 
we paid our herders from $30 to $35 a month, and to-day I pay 
herders from $45 to $100 per month. 

In those days we had plenty of free range, plenty of feed for « 
sheep. To-day the ranges are scarce, and we have to feed our sheep. 
that it would undoubtedly bring back the same disaster that we ! 
before if the duty were taken off wool. I was going to say it w 
mean worse disaster, but that could never be. Those that pass 
through that period know that there could never be anything worse. ! 
know that if they lessened the tariff on wool it would ruin one of | 
best industries in the West. 

Mr. Forpney. Where is your home? 

Mrs. BoNNeEMORT. In Salt Lake City. 

Mr. ForpNey. You are the owner of sheep in that place? 

Mrs. BONNEMORT. Yes, sir. 


That, gentlemen, accurately describes the relationship of th 
sheep industry to the general welfare of Utah. ; 

sut I wish to make a few observations upon certain cond 
tions which in the last few years have materially changed wor 
growing in the West. Formerly the ranges were free, and 
parts of the ranges physically accessible were open to slice 
grazing. This is no longer true. The railroads enjoying grants 
from the Government perceived some years back that a revent 
might be derived from the renting of their lands—the alternat 
sections—for grazing purposes. Accordingly, sheepmen wert 
charged a certain sum for grazing privileges upon this land. 
But sheep owners found some uncertainty attending this manne! 
of conducting their business, and in the course of time found it 
desirable either to obtain from the railroads long leases on the 
land or to purchase the same outright. This, of course, added 
much to the cost of running sheep. They still had, however, 1 
the railroad belt the alternate government sections as well as 
all the unsettled government lands outside of this belt. But 
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ore recently the establishment of forest reserves has with- 

wh from unrestricted privileges a large part of the territory 

at was used as summer ranges for sheep, and the owners now 
re compelled to lease from the Government as well as from the 
ilroad companies land upon which to graze their sheep. It is 
Hvious that this has materially increased the cost of main- 
nance, and has correspondingly reduced the sheepman’s profits. 
\nd this consideration leads me to make some observations upon | 
ertain undesirable features of the provisions of the old bill as | 

‘ll as of the new bill. 

In the first place, there was a conflict in the testimony taken | 

the hearing as to just what was done with third-class wools. | 
‘The carpet makers contended it was used only for carpets and 

uld be used for nothing else, while others appearing before 

e committee asserted it could be and was used for making 

me of the cheaper grades of cloth, and offered in evidence 

oth made of wool imported under this classification. (Tariff 
Ilearings, pp. 5168-5180.) If it be a fact that this grade of | 
is used for making the cheaper grades of cloth, then, gen- | 
tlemen, there should be some amendment to the bill that will 
result in placing the duty imposed on second-class wools upon 
wools now called “ third-class”’ or “ carpet” wools, which | 
are used in the manufacture of woolen fabrics. So soon as a 
wool is used for making cloth it comes in competition with our 
domestic wools and should be taxed the competition duty. 

A second point: It appears (Tariff Hearings, p. 5051) that 
under the provisions of the Dingley bill it has been possible for | 
foreign woolgrowers to import into this country skirted fleeces— ; 
fleeces that have had trimmed away the dirty and poor parts— | 

the regular rate, when, from the language of the act, it was | 
evidently intended that a double duty should be paid thereon. 
These skirted fleeces shrink only some 35 per cent, while the | 
domestic wools, with which they compete, shrink as much as 
65 per cent. This is a manifest injustice upon our own wool- | 
growers, and the language of the bill should be so changed as 
to remedy this evil and make this evasion of the intent of the 
law no longer possible. 

The purpose of these suggestions is to enable a bill to be 
passed which shall secure to the woolgrower the protection 
which it is evidently intended he should have. 

And upon this whole question of the wool tariff I can do no 
better than to quote the words of Mr. Grosvenor when he said: 

This is not a fight for high profit; it is not a fight for the : 
dizement of the capital invested in sheep raising; it is the struggle 

» life of a great and valuable American industry. 

HIDES, COAL, LUMBER. 

The state of our finances and the necessities of revenue, in 

y opinion, furnish ample justification for placing a duty on 
hides, lumber, and coal, and I shall support such amendments 
to the pending bill. The illuminating remarks of the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetrt] on the coal situation, it seems 
to me, incontrovertibly demonstrate that while free coal may be 
to the interest of the locality that controls the Canadian coal 
tr it undoubtedly might seriously impair and cripple this 
industry in several other important of the country 
without any compensating benefits to the people. 

In discussing this question of protection, I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that although it is not my purpose, nor do I deem it 
necessary, to weary the House with a detailed narration of the 
history and progress of the doctrine of protection, a matter 
upon which all are doubtless fully informed, it does seem to me 
desirable, in order that there may be a proper understanding 
of the fundamental principles of that doctrine, that our memory 
should be refreshed upon some of the more general features 
that had to do with the adoption and development of that 
principle in this country. 

The First Congress met in April, 1789, and on July 4 of the 
same year Congress passed an act fixing certain specific and ad 
valorem duties upon merchandise imported into the country, 
the ad valorem duties ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. The 


} 
oOo 


these 





ran- 
for 


de, 


sections 


preamble of this act is not without interest. It provides 
that: 
Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for 


the discharge of the duties of the United States, 
ment and the protection of manufactures, 
wares, and merchandise imported. 


The circumstances attending the enactment of this law have 
been summarized by a writer as follows: 


Hamilton was opposed to framing any permanent bill, because Con- 
gress did not know enough about the subject to legislate wisely. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that a general ad valorem duty should be charged on 
all importations. Madison thought otherwise. He believed that Con- 
gress could safely go further toward a definitive solution of the question. 
There were others who urged the adoption of such a tariff as would 
encourage and protect home manufactures. The Members from Penn- 
Sylvania pressed this view with considerable zeal, and they offered a 
resolution enumerating the articles the manufacture of which they 
proposed the Government should “encourage and protect.” Madison 
contended it was the duty of Congress to protect national as well as 


and the encourage- 
that duties be laid on goods, 
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| tor 


local interests, and that the State, having surrendered the power of pro- 





963 


tection, had a right to expect it from the General Government. Various 
discriminative duties were proposed, some avowedly prohibitive Durin 
the discussion of the measure petitions were received from various 
quarters in favor of a revenue system the chief object of which should 
be to foster ‘domestic industries.” (Bolles’s Financial History of the 
United States, 1789 to 1860, p. 74.) 


The act thus first passed by Congress was to continue in force 
until the end of that session of Congress, which was held after 
the Ist day of June, 1796. 


At this time the general attitude and feelings of the 


] eople 


|} upon this subject were more or less uniform 


The desire, too 


Says the same writer quoted above, in speaking of this time— 

















European manufactures and ixuries, whi spread after the 
close of the war, had been checked “Ashamed of our folly.” says a 
writer, “and alarmed at the danger we were in, a serious change was 
generally resolved on and has generally taken place, as beneficial to 
home manufactures as our former habits were injurious. Buckskin 
breeches and gloves, home-made jeans and cotton mespun stockings 
of thread, cotton, and worsted; American porter, beer, and cheese, and 
many other articles have become fashionable in dress and familiar in 
diet ; and, in general, a greater simplicity and f ality has been intro- 
duced into our families;*’’ nor was the blessing of less consequence to 
“the landed gentlemen throughout the Union.’ They now suddenly 
see,”’ says a writer of that period, “ that it is to their interest to pur- 
chase homemade articles at a given price rather than imported, because 
the foreign manufacturer calls not for their produce or for provisions 
or raw materials, but the American manufacturers 1! necessarily 

| consume both.” Accordingly, a new movement was begun to extend 
American manufactures. The movement became neral rhe literature 
of the day was full of appeals, addresses, and resolutions setting forth 
the duty of the people to encourage home industries 
On August 10, 1790, and on March 3, 1791, Congress passed 
other and further acts for the levying of duties. 
It will be clear from the above that when, on December 5, 


1791, Hamilton communicated to the House-of Representatives 
his great report on manufactures—requested by them on Janu- 
ary 15. 1790—he wrote of a subject which w: w to Con- 
gress nor to the people at The public mind was attuned 
to the doctrines which Hamilton therein proclaimed. 

However, it should be said that even at th me the ing 
and beliefs upon this subject did not tend all in one direction, 
for already there was a.school of thought which, though incon 
siderable in numbers, was vigorous in feeling, and advocated the 
doctrine of free trade. 

These early tariff laws were not, however, entire] 


t 


S not ne 


lore 
marge. 


fee 


s t 


vy successful, 





for notwithstanding that they were intended to protect and 
foster domestic manufactures, there were two main reasons in 
the laws themselves which prevented a result as desirable. as 
might be hoped for. First, owing to the intense prejudice 
which existed against taxation by the central government, a 
sentiment which was fostered by Jefferson and those associated 
with him, it was impossible to make the duties themelves as 
high as the necessaries of the case require din order that they 
should be in every way protective. In the second place, the 
duties were not specific but ad valorem, and it well wh 
that such duties may be, and at that time actually were, very 
largely evaded. In the last communication he ever made to 
the House, Hamilton favored the contraction of the ad \v l 
system and the extension of the specific duties. 

Other impediments under which American manufacturers 
were forced to work were the lack of skilled workmen, the 
universally high wages, and the scarcity machinery 

When the bill of 1816 was so overwhelm xiv i ssed Limost 
2 to 1 in the House and 4 to 1 in the Senate—the coun 
try was almost unanimous upon the question of a prot ‘ 
tariff. Our differences upon that subject have developed ce 
that time. However, before taking up a consideration f r 
differences, it may perhaps be well at this point to | for 
a moment and analyze briefly this protective-tariff que 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House are no vs 
clear in their expressions regarding the fundamental pr iples 
involved in this question. They are wont to appear before e 
people and proclaim, with much evident satisfaction id self 
righteousness, that they are not among those who do not believe 
in a tariff; on the contrary, they fully support a tariff; and it 


was but during our last campaign that the su) 
“peerless one” earnestly urged the people to 

for that gentleman on the ground that, so far as 
concerned, the two parties stood substantially in the 


porters of the 
their 
tariff 


'S 


vote 


was 


Salle posl- 
tion, the only difference being a mere question of figures. 
This, gentlemen, is a most erroneous and mischievous error 


that has once more been clearly demonstrated during this de 
bate. The Democratic and the Republican parties are to-day, 
}as they ever have been, at the opposite poles of this question. 
I beg to remind you that in no sense is the tariff a synonym 
for protection, for a free trader may well believe in and advo- 
cate a tariff as the most appropriate and easy method of secur- 
ing necessary revenue. 

A tariff may be levied for two purposes: First, it may be 
levied for the purposes of revenue only, in which case the prin- 
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ciples which are applied in making the tariff schedule are 
es tially d rent from those’ which must control when the 
object of the tariff is to protect domestic manufactures. 

More rece v, indeed during the present discussion, we have 
be admonished by even so illustrious a champion as the gen- 
tle 1 from Missouri [Mr. Clark] that it was useless to dis- 
cuss the the ‘s and principles of protection and free trade; 
that the subject had been so many times covered that it was | 
now old, wor and exhausted. A strange and remarkable sit- 
uit , gentle: a Missourian who no longer wants to be 
shown. But lemen, I suspect there is something more be- 
hind this story than may at first appear. It looks to me as if it 
might be an effort to do that impossible thing—make silence a 
SO of contractual assent. For it will be recalled that the 
gt eman, afte relieving himself of this deprecatory dis- 
claimer, took the House by the coat lapel and, with the gir of 
one who has at least reached an understanding with his hearer, 
proceeded to discourse with us upon the present bill as a rey- 
enue bill only 

ut I take it, gentlemen, that we shall not thus permit the 
honorable Member to set us tilting at windmills. The issue, 
gentle n, is protective tariff, not a revenue tariff. It is 
true that as one phase of this present bill we have to consider 
the question of revenue, but the issue—and this the gentleman 
see! to desire to mask—is free trade or protection. 

Those who preach and believe in a tariff for revenue purposes 
are, of course, free traders. A pure revenue tariff contains, of 
course, no provision at all for protection, nor this purpose 
contemplated. But, on the other hand, the tariff for protec- 
tion is expressly framed for the purpose of fostering and en- 
couragi home production. The question of revenue, under 
such iff, is secondary. This point, as I have just ventured 


"4 





to su , oftentimes entirely escaped our friends of the minor- 
ity. * example, they are continually complaining of the fact 


that 


this or that provision of the present tariff is so high as to 
be 


prohibitive, and that, therefore, it produces no revenue; 


that, hence, it is an “abomination.” If the tariff is to be looked | 
at from their standpoint, as a revenue measure, all these mat- 
ters become of vital importance; but, viewed from the stand- 


point of protection, they may become immaterial. Indeed, one 
of the very best ways to foster local manufacture is to stop 
the importation of manufactured articles from abroad. That | 
this proposition permits of no gainsay is abundantly shown | 
by the already set forth as existing in this country | 
before and during the war of 1812. 

But to return to the question of a protective tariff: There are 


conditions 


e 


a number of fundamentals which, in the making of such a 
bill, must be steadily kept in view, always remembering that | 
the great object of a protective tariff is to make us “ independent | 
of foreign nations for war materials and other essential sup- 
pli by building up our own industries, by extending the | 
avenues of labor, by maintaining the American scale of high 


wages, and by diversifying industries and enlarging the oppor- 
tunities of the American 

In the first place, it may be deemed necessary to this end to | 
create an industry, in which case a sufficient tariff is levied to 
enable factories to be built and operated without being crushed 


} eople. 


by excessive importations from abroad. This is what has been | 
termed the “ fostering or building up an infant industry,” and, 


+] 
op ‘ 
sent 


men, a8 an illustration of the beneficent results which may 
follow from such a course of legislation, I beg to refer you to 














the statistics of the progress of manufacture in the United 
States from 1850 to 1905, as follows: 
Progress of manufacturing in the United States, 1850 to 1905. 
{From official reports of the Census Oflice.] 
Number of Average | 
, ger Page FO : Value of 
sar stablis ages paid a 
Year. esta lish wean Wages paid. product. 
ments. 
earners. 
EE ee $236,755, 464 
UR cathe as | 378,878,966 
1870 naka 51,343 
1880. Eee O47 ‘ > 
1890. cor ee ene 1,891 8,321 
en : 2,32: 877 
EP acccatahinatnie 3, 711,706 





«Exclusive of statistics for governmental establishments and for 
Hawaii. Figures for 1905 include 
trades, estimated by Census 


Some of the more recent convincing object 
fruits of the protective policy, to which I desire to refer, are the 
much talked of tin-plate industry and the beet-sugar industry. 
I mention these together because they are both the offspring of 


| 
neighborhood industries and aa | 
Office at $2,000,000,000. 
lessons of the 
the McKinley bill in 1892. 


‘hat staunch and able advocate and 


defender. of protection, the revered McKinley, for the first time, | 
in the tariff act of 1892, which bears his name, offered such 


inducement and protection to these industries as to invite Ameri- 


| killed and tried for tallow. 


can capital to engage in these enterprises. The results haya 
fully justified his prescience and statesmanship. 

Most of us well remember the dire prophecies that w: 
made by the Democrats in the campaign of 1892, regarding t} 
results which would follow, or, rather, would not follow, fr 
the provisions regarding tin plate as they appeared in the \ 
Kinley bill. It was said to be an industry which could 
be established in the United States, and that, if establis] 
under the provisions of that bill, the people would be made ; 
pay a heavily increased price for their tin, and yet, strange { 
say, the figures in the case show directly the opposite. The 
ires show that in 1891 there was produced in the United St 
552 tons of tin plate, and that this amount was gradually 
creased until in 1907 there were produced 495,000 tons, 
mated. The result is no less striking in the matter of pri 

In 1890 coke tin plate was worth in New York $5.15, f: 
which point it has steadily declined, at times reaching as 
as $2.99 (1898), and in 1908 it sold for $4. But—and this 
the instructive lesson—not only did the American productio: 
tin plate under the McKinley tariff reduce the price of the } 
in New York, but it materially reduced the price in Wales, 
source of our tin ore. 

The proposition to manufacture beet sugar was likewis 
nounced as impractical, and its total failure was predi 
but, as I have shown earlier in these remarks, the beet 
industry has made a splendid growth in the face of the w 
tain and adverse conditions which have so often surround 
it. As this industry grows and the American people be 
more fully informed as to the immense benefits to agricult 
involved in the beet-sugar industry I confidently believe it y 
demand a higher regard for its welfare and prove to be one 
the proud monuments of the protective policy. 

In this connection also, I beg to remind you that the ger 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. WetssEe], who is so strongly in f 
of free hides, assures us that the removal of the duty w 
have the effect of raising the price of hides. The Ameri 
people have too often experienced this truth: That when 


| foreigner has control of our market by easy admission of 


products, he proceeds to levy a tariff on the American c 
sumer by exacting all that the traffic will bear. 

But a protective tariff is necessary, not alone, as our D 
cratic friends would at times like us to believe, for the est 
lishment of infant industries, but it may also become essent 
for the successful maintenance and operation of industries w 
and long established. It is quite possible for even such i 
tries to be entirely choked and destroyed by a conceried 


| well-directed campaign by fofeign producers. 


This phase of the case has perhaps been at no time 
illustrated than during the period immediately following 
close of the war of 1812. At that time American capital | 
owing to the embargo laws and nonintercourse acts, w! 
drove it from commerce, become largely interested in manut 
tures. But when the war closed, English manufacturers, w! 
products had accumulated in great masses during the year 
nonintercourse, simply deluged the country with articles 
every description. The purpose of their action was obvi: 
to relieve themselves and to destroy the rapidly growing An 
can industries, which the conditions of nonimportation |! 
made it possible to begin. Lord Brougham is quoted as st 
ing the object of this movement as follows: 

It it well worth while to incur loss upon the first exportati 
order by the glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactur« 
the United States which the war had forced into existence, contrar, 
the natural course of things. 

The policy was swift and sure and perfect in its results. 

During the first year of peace the foreign importation 
goods amounted to more than fourteen and one-half million ( 
lars, more than double the quantity that could be consul 
Prices fell swiftly and heavily. The farmers bought in lars 
quantities, relying upon the market conditions which had 
isted during the war. But this inundation of foré 
wiped out the manufactures and left the farmer with 
market for any of his produce and with no market at all f 
his wool. Therefore thousands of sheep, at that time one ‘ 
the farmer’s chief sources of revenue, are said to have b¢ el 
In 1824, Martindale, speaking in 1 


ign go 


ie 


| House, drew a picture of this period that forces its lesson de¢ 


While this period of waste and devastation was going on the | 
chase market was dispersed also. There was little demand for t 
farmer’s provisions, for his beef, pork, and wheat. The price wW 
greatly reduced. But the habits of the farmer and his family w* 


formed, and suited to better times. The customs, tastes, and fashion 
of the country and his immediate neighbors imposed a kind of mor 
necessity upon him to measure his expense by theirs, not by his mean 
His expenses were greater than his income. The consequence wa 
inevitable—his cash was first exhausted, and next the produce of hi 
farm; his credit next and (by a mortgage) next the farm itself. Th 


expenses which produced the mortgage prevent the redemption. T! 
farm is sold to pay for foreign goods and the merchant becomes th¢ 
This is no unreal picture; it has no original in nature. 


purchaser. 











1909. 


But prices did not remain at this low ebb for long, and now 
followed the virus of the British plan. American manufac- 
turers being crushed and the British having no competition in 
America, they immediately advanced their prices. One in- 
stance to indicate this is sufficient. At the close of the war 
the manufacturers at Inverness and Dundee converted large 
quantities of hemp which England had obtained from Russia 
for war purposes into bagging and sent it to the United States. 
The American manufacturers were crushed, whereupon the 
price of bagging to the cotton grower was immediately raised, 
so much so that in 1824 Clay affirmed that— 


The extra price would be more than equal to ten years’ production 
of our fabric. 


Thus was demonstrated the effect of a situation in which 
foreign manufacturers were able, though selling at a loss, to 
crush out our domestie industries. One of the aims of a pro- 
tective tariff is to prevent as far as possible the happening of | 
such an event. 

Another matter that may call for protection in this matter 
of home industry is the wage of the factory hand. Unless our 
workmen are to be reduced from their present high standard 
of intelligence and ease to the level of toilers of the European 
sweatshops; unless we, too, are to have unrestricted female 
labor; unless we, too, are to suffer from the untold curses of | 
child labor, our tariff must be sufficient to equalize the differ- | 
ence in the labor cost of producing an article abroad and in | 
the United States. 

And, finally, there must be a sufficient tariff, as was ex- 
pressed in the last Republican platform, to permit the manu- 
facturer to make a reasonable return upon his investment. 

‘These, gentlemen, are the fundamental principles which under- 
lie the doctrine of protection. These, gentlemen, are the prin- | 
ciples which must never be lost sight of. They are the princi- 
ples upon which rest the security and perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions. I repudiate the idea that the tariff is a local question. 
There must be some relation between the industry or occupa- | 
tion protected and the general welfare and prosperity of the | 
country, but where this relationship exists the accident that 
a particular locality seems particularly benefited becomes imma- 
terial. I also repudiate the assertion that the tariff is solely 
an economic question. On the contrary, I maintain that, though | 
economic, beeause affecting the industries of the country, it is | 
also, and primarily, broadly national and political, because it 
has so largely to do with the very life and existence of the 
Nation. It possesses this relationship to the life of the Nation 
because of the principle announced by Hamilton that we 
should be— 

Independent of foreign nations for 


plies. 


military and other essential sup- 


It is thus important, because without the condition which it 
brings about, the Nation would ultimately cease to exist. 

And what have the gentlemen on the other side to offer us 
as reasons why we should not have a tariff for protection? A 
glance at their past history shows that their reasons have been 
as varied as they have been numerous. 

The great, broad view which has always been taken from the 
time of Hamilton until the present by those who support a pro- 
tective tariff is this: First, the Nation, to be preserved, must 
be strong; secondly, the Nation, to be strong, must have great 
and diversified industries; thirdly, to have these industries and 
to maintain the high standard of American labor we must have 
protection from the underpaid toilers of foreign countries, and 
to insure this is one of the objects of a protective tariff. It is 
true that at first it was necessary to advocate the principle of 
promoting infant industries, because at the time that this argu- 
ment was advanced it was necessary that industries should be 
established. Later, after the industries had become strong and 
well fixed, it became necessary for the friends of the strong and 
powerful Nation to advocate that the industries should be pro- 


tected in order that they might continue to exist and maintain | 


the American wage scale, and the arguments which have been 
advanced to sustain these positions have naturally been fash- 
ioned to suit the particular conditions which at the time ob- 
tained. But running through all of these there has been the core- 
thought that we must, in order to maintain our Government and 
civilization in the world, be strong and powerful, and these were 
the means which we were adopting to reach that end. 

On the other hand, those who have opposed the protective 
tariff have never been quite clear upon what grounds it should 
be attacked. As has been pointed out, the tariff of 1816 passed 
without its opponents having taken any well-defined position 
regarding it. By the time the tariff of 1824 was being discussed 
there had begun to crystallize from the vague solution of notions 
theretofore held by the opponents of a protective tariff a sort 
of plausible defense. 
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These first early glimmerings were eco- | sensation of the Southern States, 
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nomic in their character. It was argued by those opposing the 
measure that inasmuch as a protective tariff would tend to pro 
hibit the importation of foreign products it would therefore 
make it impossible for foreign countries to buy the agricultural 
products of the United States, since they would not be able to 
pay for them; that this would destroy commerce both ways; 
and that capital about to be invesed in manufactures would be 
driven to other lines. And there was at this time also suggested 
a doctrine, perhaps a fact which for the next thirty years was 


to be the rallying ground of the opponents of protective tariffs, 
namely, that as the slave labor of the South could not be used 


in the development of manufactures the high tariff must enure 
solely to the benefit of the North by making the South tributary 
to the North for all manufactured goods. At this time the 
doctrine of the southerners at the moment wa as Senator 
Hayne himself expressed it, that the duties were paid ultimately 
by the consumers of the imported goods. Not yet, however, was 
the tariff generally regarded as sectional legislation. 

For reasons which need not now be stated the tariff of 18: 


4 
a 


failed, and in 1829-30 Congress again had under consideration 





the tariff question. By this time the southern statesmen, having 
had time to deliberate upon the subject, had a new theory to 
propose against and new reasons to give why a protective tariff 
should not be enacted. These new views were expressed by Mr. 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, who propounded the doctrine that 
the duties were paid not by the importer, not by the consumer, 
but by the southern exporter, and that therefore the § h, 
which exported so much cotton, in reality paid all the « 
levied under a protective tariff. This result was re ed by a 
line of reasoning which laid down the proposition t all trad 
reduced ultimately to barter between producers, and that there 
fore where an exporter was obliged to pay a 25 per cent duty 
upon the imports which he had received in pay for his exports, 
he had received just 25 per cent less for his exports th: 
would have received had he not been compelled to pay any duty 
upon his imports. It was in vain that Messrs. Gorham and 
Everett pointed out to him that even though they were in the 
first instance true, as they seem to have denied, yet inasmuch 
as the North consumed its proportionate share of the im] 
they brought in, they paid back to the exporter this amount 
which he claimed to have paid from his own pocket 

From that time until the present little has been advanced 
that was new and that has not been made to do duty many, 
many times; and it must be borne in mind that, notwithsta1 gz 
the dire predictions which have from time to time been mad y 
the disciples of free-trade schools of polit | thought, this 
Government has for fifty years developed amid the influ of 
a protective tariff. During that time it has conducted a re 
covered from the greatest war which the world has eve1 
It has flourished immeasurably in all branches of inuf re. 
Mighty industries have been born and have grov to g 
proportions. In this connection it is of interest to observ: t 
our free traders are now charging this very fa e 
reasons why we should no longer ve pre I 

| am alluding now to that charge of the gentle who sit 
other side when they say that a protective t is t 
of trusts. I hold no brief in their behalf, nor do I desire at 
this time to enter into a discussion of hi ich 
might be found to exist between such f1 Ss l pre e 
tariff; but I do wish to say that if the prote e ] 
an incident, given to us the trusts, it had S 
those gigantic industries upon which are t form and sul e 
of the trusts. 

But Mr. McDuflie did not content himself with eeono ol 
jections to the tariff. By an ingenious 1 ch f 
of reasoning he pronounced the tariff $ 
and Mr. McDuffie took oceasion at this t | \ 
ance to the execution of the tariff laws, a d rine whi s 
fellow-Carolinian, Calhoun, later more fully developed 1 
doctrine of nullification. But this point of the cor iti 
of the act was settled once and for a when | 
scheme devised by Calhoun for the evasion of the t 
ignominiously failed, and the doctrine of 
but a memory. 

There seems to have been no thought duri | this od 
that a protective tariff did not protect. There seems 1 e 
been little serious suggestion among the leaders of Con; 2 
that the protective tariff did not foster American manuf 
The objections to the tariff at this time were local and 


laristic. It might perhaps be said that the objection was that if 
would tend to make the Central Government strong and vigo1 


an end never sought by the slave owners of the South. Refl 
tion had, moreover, convinced the South that protecti 
inimical to slavery, and this conviction was, of course, suffi t 


to array against each effective tariff measure the entire repre 
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seginning, however, with the tariff agitation of the forties the Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, we are assembled in extra ses- 
arguments advanced by both the free trader and protectionist | sion at the call of the President—at the call of both great politi- 
became largely economic. The free-trade doctrines in England | cal parties—at the call of all the people. The Nation is waiting 

_had by this time been thoroughly developed, and had obtained, | upon us to take definite action in revision of the tariff. Vast 
as has been already pointed out, sufficient currency to secure | interests are involved—local, national, world-wide. The ques- 
the adoption by the British Government of a policy of free | tions before us are complex and difficult, and challenge the best 
trade. These principles spread to the United States and were | of our intellects, the best of our industry, the best of our char- 
eagerly embraced by our political economists. acter, and the best of our devotion to the public good. While 

If the protective tariff has given us the steel trust, it must | we listen to the clamor of all the special interests affected, let 
also have given to us the steel industry. It must have given | us also give heed to the silent voice of the millions of consumers 
to us the wonderful development in coal and in iron as the | upon whom the cost of living is weighing heavier and heavier 
necessary accompaniments of that trust. If the protective tariff | as each year passes. 
has given to us the sugar trust, it must have given also to us| In order to avoid unnecessary delay and in order to get the 
the great sugar refineries; it must have given to us a market | best results in considering this complex tariff bill now before 
for the crude sugar; it must have given to us a market for | the House, I believe each Member should take up the schedule 
the planter’s cane and the farmer’s beets. It would seem, | upon which he is best informed and give it special consideration, 
gentlemen, that you might better have placed your objections | Having been a constructor in my day, I will take up the ques- 
to the protective tariff on other grounds. tion of structural material, contained in Schedule C. 

The doctrine of protection is not a stranger to this House nor About half of the permanent wealth of the world consists of 
to this people. It attended and waited upon the birth of this | construction in its various forms. Among the materials of mod- 
Nation, and it has grown venerable in our service. Always | ern construction, iron and steel have come to play the principal 
on the side of those who contended for a great and strong | part, and the other materials, stone, cement, brick, and the like, 
nation and government, it has on more than one occasion led | always follow the lead of iron and steel. Indeed, the iron mar- 
its supporting hosts to victory. The young Republic was | ket has come to be regarded in all industrial nations—in fact, 
scarcely born before its widening eyes found their earliest | throughout the world—as the “ barometer of trade.” Recent in- 
vision filled with the sturdy figure of protection; and from that | vestigation has shown that the cost of construction exerts a de 
day until the present that form and that face have always | termining influence upon the prosperity of all the industrial 
filled the forefront of the Nation’s progress. Under the wise | nations, causing, through its fluctuations, a boom at one time 
and kind guidance of protection the American Nation has | and a depression at another time. 
grown from lusty youth to vigorous manhood. It has expanded As nations have become more and more industrial they have 
its power and strength until, like the little rock that Daniel | been overtaken periodically by the mysterious malady of indus- 
saw cut from the mountain without hands, it bids fair to roll | trial depressions, under which at times the whole business of 
forth until it fills the whole earth. Under its benign influence | the nation is prostrated. All of the five industrial nations— 
and direction our trackless forests have become fertile fields, | Great Britain, the United States, Germany, France, and Be! 
our cataracts have become harnessed giants, our turbulent and | gium—have suffered from this malady, and all have appointed 
uncontrolled rivers have become broad highways of commerce, | commissions at various times to investigate the causes and seek 
and where was council fire there now is the roaring blast of the | the remedies. Italy, Switzerland, and Canada have also ap- 
furnace. We have cattle upon a thousand hills, and the desert | pointed similar commissions. Following the depression of 1872- 
has indeed been made to blossom as the rose. [Loud applause | 1878 two congressional committees took up the question; then, 
on the Republican side.] following the depression of 1882-1884, the Bureau of Labor was 
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established and devoted its whole energy and resources for an 
entire year to this investigation, extending its researches to 
Europe as well as to America. Its report on industrial depres- 
sions gives the causes as advanced by all the other commissions 
of the world, under 180 different heads, while the bureau itself 
gives the causes under 135 different heads. Amid such a di- 
versity and complexity of supposed causes, given without any 
possible order or degree or relative importance, the malady re- 
mained shrouded in mystery. 

About six years ago the head of the Bureau of Labor, the late 
Carroll D. Wright, had a correspondence with Mr. George H. Hull, 
of Tuxedo Park, who has been in the iron business for nearly half 
a century, concerning the question of “ overproduction,” sup- 
posed to be one of the causes of industrial depression. As a 
result of this correspondence, Mr. Wright requested Mr. Hull to 
take up the investigation of the whole question of industrial 
depressions. Mr. Hull’s labors, resulting from this request, are 
just being completed and have not yet been published, but I 
have been authorized to make use of them in the consideration 
of the tariff bill, because they brought out the fact, in an in- 
controvertible form, that a continued period of low cost of con- 
struction invariably causes general activity and leads to a boom, 
which in turn causes an advance in the cost of construction, and 
that a continued period of high cost of construction invariably 
causes an industrial depression. This is a matter of the first 
importance in considering Schedule C of this bill, because this 
schedule, especially steel and iron, in large measure wil! affect 
the cost of structural materials and thereby the cost ef con- 
struction, and thereby the question of slow or rapid recovery 
from our existing depression and the question of future pros- 
perity and depression. Therefore I will give a very short ac- 
count of the investigations of Mr. Hull. 
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He used the analytical method throughout, whereas all the | 


previous investigations had employed the synthetic method. As 
he proceeded, by the method of elimination, the complex subject 
became more and more simplified; as the others had proceeded, 
the complexity only increased. 

The total wealth of the Nation, as taken by the Census Bu- 
reau in 1904, the latest census of this kind, was $107,100,000,000, 
classified as follows: 


I I, I so chuniccnndnicininiesitaiiaminiaeiiitlieaadia 
RE ae 
Steam and street railways, equipment; telegraph and 

telephone systems; electric-light plants; water- 


$55, 


6 


510, 
S3Y, 


7 


000, O00 
GOV, VOU 


worms; shipping and canals... 16, 085, 000, 000 
Manufactured. EE ET Re EN aR 7, 409, 000, 000 
Es I seria sions casts ti litanlenniniatninaiegranseimitstintcéieldiliascaniin 1, 899, 000, 000 
BI ice ai ib saeco incision tigre 408, 000, 000 
I: lca 495, 000, 000 
Manufacturing machinery, tools, etc_..._.........__ 3, 298, 000, 000 
Farm implements and machinery___........_-______ 845, 000, 000 | 
Unreal CIPI CTO sess eanteneeeeninneinentininsbon 5. THO, 000, 000 | 
Clothing and personal ornaments_._..._..._.______ 2, 500, 000, GOO 
Be, Ce rcitiinieintiisietmnns ala ia A 4, 074, 000, 000 | 
Gold and silver coin and bullion__....---_______.___ 1, 999, 000, 000 

Se  iceeitcitn inka enettitian asia taints iteildaadetiaaiasalhits 107, 104, 000, 000 


Proceeding to investigate the parts of the national wealth 
that fluctuate, it appears that $31,170,000,000 are land, $8,930,- 
000,000 are necessities, making $40,097,000,000 that are prac- 
tically steady. In the $67,000,000,000 remaining we must locate 
the. wealth that fluctuates. 


Of this, $51,365,000,000 are con- | 


struction in its various forms, the largest items of which are | 


$31,170,000,000 in buildings and improvements, $14,085,000,000 
in railroads and public works, and $6,001,000,000 in manufac 
tured products, leaving everything else $15,641,000,000. Even 
this $15,641,000,000 is in large measure dependent upon con- 
struction. It is therefore within the realm of construction that 
the fluctuations which make booms and depressions must be 
found. 

Of the whole volume of construction, a part goes on all the 
time, through depressions and booms alike. 
“necessity construction,” is found to be about 65 per cent of 
the total capacity, as shown from the curves AA and CC in fig- 
ure 1, the curve AA being platted: from the boom records of iron 
consumption, when all the capacity was taxed to the utmost, and 
the curve CC being platted from depression records, when 
only necessity construction was going on. 
tween these two curves that we find the field of fluctuation. 
Normal construction could be represented by a curve about half- 
way between these two; and it is a fickle 15 per cent of con- 
struction, known “investment construction,” that, going 
above the normal, produces a boom, and going below the normal 
produces a depression. The curve EE represents the actual con- 
sumption of iron during the period in question. 

The incentive at the basis of all forms of investment is the 
hope of a large advance in the value of the object. This prospect 
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This part, called | 
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is best when the cost is low and is worse when the cost is al- 
ready high. 

The purse strings of those who have capital to invest open up 
when the cost of construction in buildings, railroads, ships, and 
so forth, is low, and they proceed to draw in as the cost rises. 
The two elements of cost are materials and labor. Of these 
cost of labor is more regular than the cost of materials, not being 
subject to violent and extreme fiuctuations. In addition the cost 
of labor, when it varies, follows the course of the cost of mate- 
rials. Therefore the cost of struct is the b: 
of prosperity. A period of low-price materials will stimulate 
construction, and an extended period of low prices must produce 
a boom, while a period of high-price materials will check con- 
struction and, if extended, must produce a depression. A period 
of activity in construction sets in all over the country at the 
same time. It soon increases the demand, which, in turn ll 
cause an advance in price, and this advance in price stops the 
letting of new contracts, which ends in depression. 

Every important industrial depression therefore may be 
pected to be preceded by a period of high-priced material, and 
this period may be expected to be preceded by a period of low- 
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priced material. Since all construction materials invariably fol- 
low iron in prices, the history of the fluctuations of the price of 
pig iron should disclose the sequence—low prices, then high 
prices, then depression. 
Lowest and highest prices of Scotch pig iron in New York from 1825 to 1882 
{From the American Almanac.] 
(Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of eress., ) 
Lowest. | Highest. Year. 
Low, High, 35. 75. 1825 114 per cent advance. 
Depression. 5D 70 1826 
50. 55: 1827 
50. 55. 1828 
|; 40. * 829 
| 40. 50 1830 
| 40. 47. 50 18 
40. 47. 50 IS3 
7. 530 4 ) IS 
Low, 37.50 48 . 
3 42.50 18 
High, 38. 62.50 1836 
Depression. ‘0 70. 1837 6 per cent advance, 
7.3 55 1s 
7.50 45 1839 
22. D 40). 1840 
32. 37. 50 1841 
23. 50 85. 184 
Low, 22.50 32 1843 
0 35 Is44 
High, 0. 52.50 1845 | 133 per cent advance. 
?. 1S4 
Depression x 42. 50 1847 
25. 37. DD 1848 
22. 530 27. SD 1849 
' 2. 24 
19 25 ’ 
Low, 19. 31. 
28. 50 38 ; 
High, 32 $2.50 ‘ 23 per cent advance. 
26. 530 37. » 
29. 7. 1856 
Depression. | 28. 17. 50 i857 
99 31.50 459 
| 20. 50 27 v4 
Low, | 20. 24. 50 8 
| 21. | 33. | 1862 
| 3250 | 45 | 1863 
High, 43. 80. | 1864 | 300 percent advance. 
| 40. | 565. 1855 | (Depreciated currency.) 
| 42 | 55. | 186 
Depression. | 38 | 49. 1867 
} 35. 45. 75 1568 
34.50 | 45. } 1869 | 
| 3. | 37. | 1870 | 
Low, | 30. | 3. 1871 | 
High, | 33.50 | Gk. | 1872 | 103 percent advance. 
Depression. | 37 | s. =| 1873 | 
33. 45 | 1874 
29. 4} } 187 
27. 0 34. 187 
25. } 28. | 1877 
21.50 | 26.50 1878 
Low, ; 19. | 30. 5D 1879 
High, . 2 35. 1880 | 84 per a. 
Depression! 23. | 26.50 | 1882 
| 
The accompanying table of prices of pig iron from 1825 to 


” 


1882, published in the American Almanac, shows this invari- 
able sequence for all seven depressions that occurred during 
that period, three being attended by panics and four being 
without panics. The existing depression, though accentuated 
by the financial panic of October, 1907, may be taken as an 
illustration. (See Fig. 1 again.) The curve EER, giving the 
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actual consumption of pig iron, shows the condition of pros- 
perity, and on it are seen the depressions of 1900 and 1904. 
The latter left the price of pig iron down unusually low (see 
curve PPP), and it averaged low through 1904 and 1905. 

During this period of low prices the volume of contracting 
was enormous (see curve DDD), actually rising up far above 
the capacity of the whole country to build. Architects and de- 
signers were unable to meet the demand for plans, and pro- 
ducers of structural materials had orders in some cases for 
more than a year ahead. The average contract for large en- 
terprises is about a year and a half ahead of the delivery 
of materials and the demand for labor. Soon everything 
was running full; old furnaces were put in blast; a great 
wave of prosperity appeared. As the time approached for the 
delivery of materials contracted for the previous year, the 
enormous demand could not be met. It passed far beyond the 
possible supply. The price began to rise; soon it soared; and 
materials for immediate delivery could not be secured at any 
price. The volume of contracting began to decrease. It pro- 
ceeded to fall as the cost of materials rose, until it dropped, in 
the spring of 1907, to the very line of necessity construction 
and even lower. 

But the public did not know this. The wave of prosperity 
swept on, carried by the construction contracted for a year and 
two years before. The financial panic came in the fall and pre- 
cipitated the depression and made it more sudden and mo- 
mentarily more severe; but the depression would have followed 
in 1908 all the same, for there were no investment contracts 
to carry out. The high prices of 1906 and 1907 had stopped 
practically all investment contracting and continued high prices 
of steel have prevented recovery therefrom, though the recent re- 
duction in prices has started investment contracts, but the full 
effects will not be felt for a year or two yet. The steel pro- 
ducers by shutting down plants and maintaining their persistent 
high prices in the face of the natural law of supply and demand, 
which ought to have produced a quick fall, have prolonged the 
depression at least a year already. The depressions of 1900 
and 1904 were short, because the prices of construction mate- 
rials dropped at once and investment construction started up 
again, 

Investigation shows that the history of practically all indus- 
trial depression in America and in other industrial nations has 
been the same. A period of low prices brought forth large invest- 
ment contracts, and in a year or two the effort to meet these con- 
tracts, demanding in many cases more than the total supply of 
labor and material, made the prices go up, usually very high, 
so that further investment contracts stopped. Then, when the 
boom seemed at its height, when the production of material 
was greatest, suddenly as old contracts were completed there 
were no new ones to take their place, and mills had to be shut 
down, men thrown out of employment, and the depression fol- 
lowed as quickly as the boom began. ‘The curves of figure 2 
give a complete history of the depressions that have occurred 
in America. 
of these depressions, namely, a period of high prices of construc- 
tion materials. The depressions of the early and middle nineties 
and a few other depressions, due to financial causes, to war, and 
other outside forces, were short of duration and not properly 
classed as industrial depressions. 

Mr. Hull’s exhaustive investigations have thus led to a knowl- 
edge of the strange malady of industrial depression, which 
is sure to be followed by the development of remedies. He rec- 
ommends that the Government, through the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, should collect and publish monthly the 
volume of construction going on throughout the country, includ- 
ing new contracts, together with the percentage of completion 
of old contracts, with a forecast of the volume of construction 
already visible for the year to follow. This would enable pro- 
ducers of construction materials and contractors to anticipate a 
boom and prepare for it. The same knowledge would put a bal- 
ance and check upon the more speculative forms of investment, 
preventiig heavy losses to investors and moderating the demor- 
alization of business. It probably would not prevent booms and 
depressions, but it would make them less violent and less fre- 
quent. 

This brings us to the question of the bearing of this investi- 


gation upon the schedules of the tariff bill now before us. The | 
lessons of Mr. Hull’s investigations show that the rates on 


structural materials, whatever their normal level, should be so 
adjusted as to tend to put an automatic check upon the rise 
of prices. For instance, take the rate of $2.50 per ton on pig 
iron recommended by the Payne bill. If this is to be the figure, 
then it should be fixed at $2.50 for a basic price of pig iron, say 
$13 per ton, say for No. 2 foundry iron f. 0. b. New York. When 
the market price of pig iron rises to $14 per ton the duty should 
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Examination of the curves brings out the cause | 
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automatically drop to $2 per ton; when it reaches $15, the duty 
should fall to $1.50; for $16 a ton it should be $1; for $17 a ton 
it should be 50 cents; and when pig iron reaches $18 per ton, it 
should pass automatically to the free list. Such a scale would 
be especially advantageous in America because of the very small 
stock of pig iron we carry, amounting at times to only a few 
weeks’ supply, and even a few days, while it takes a year to 
build a furnace to increase the capacity. 

As the demand began to rise, reflected by the rise in prices, 
we would more and more be enabled to draw upon the stocks 
of the world, where abroad the stocks constantly on hand amount 
to many months’ supply. This would prevent, in a measure, the 
sudden soaring of prices with the stoppage of investment con- 
struction, would save us in part from those terrible fluctuations 
in the price of iron, which have been greater than 150 per cent 
in twelve months, and help to mitigate the bad effects of booms 
and depressions. 

Such an automatic adjustment of the tariff would also tend to 
check and prevent the harmful effects of combinations and 
monopolies, giving the manufacturers the home market in pro 
portion as they give our consumers the benefit of low and rea- 
sonable prices and taking away the monopoly of the market 
when the prices rise. 

Such an automatic adjustment of rates would begin to a 
quaint our industries with the conditions of free trade and pre 
pare them for the struggle for the free-trade markets of the 
world. 

It is high time that we should take account of the advancing 
stage of development of our industries. An industry, like a 
child or a young animal, ought to be protected during the early 
stages of its development; but a time of youth and manhood 
comes when, for further development, it should be progressively 
compelled to meet competition and shift for itself. With her 
boundless resources, America has the conditions of supply of 
materials and the aptitude of population, along with the ele 
ments of coal and water power, that fit her to be the great manu 
facturer for all the world. The great staples that we naturally 
produce to advantage are world staples and should not be pro- 
duced with only the idea of the home market. No matter what 
the magnitude of that market, our great industries will not reach 
a permanent basis for unlimited development until they go out 
for the markets of the world. 

There are thus three stages if tariff rates are to be adjusted 
to promote and not retard the healthy evolution of our indus- 
tries. In the first stage let the rates be high and protective, 
when the industries are growing up to the home market. Let 
them then taper off to a revenue or competitive basis for the 
second stage, the rates being adjusted to the revenue demands. 
Then let them taper off to a free-trade basis for the third stage. 
I am thus both a protectionist and a free trader. With many 
of our great industries we have long since passed the first stage 
of development; but the party in power, under the clamor and 
demand of special interests, clings to the tariff rates of the first 
stage. The effect of this policy is most harmful to the indus- 
tries themselves. It stifles competition and engenders trusts 
and monopolies. By a combination, eliminating competition, the 
manufacturers can get full advantage of the tariff wall. Conse 
quently they combine, and in combining they capitalize monopo 
listic privilege and inflate stocks. This enriches a few stock- 


| holders, but it puts a mortgage upon the future earnings of the 


industries and creates a burden for them to carry in competi- 
tion with the industries of other countries. With the higher 
profits of the home market, they are less and less inclined to 


| seek the foreign markets. 


Thus the abuse of the protective system not only rivets upon 


the Nation the burden of high prices, but it checks and dwarfs 


the growth of the industries themselves and enfeebles their 
powers of competition—tending to really make a _ protective 
tariff and high prices a permanent necessity, which is funda- 
mentally opposed to the true principle of protection. 

Take the case of the steel and iron industries. The Dingley 
bill should have put the steel and iron schedules down to a 
strictly revenue or competitive basis—tapering toward free 
trade, as recommended above. If this had been done, it is 
safe to say that there would have been no understanding be- 
tween the producers by which the price of steel has been de- 
termined; there would probably have been no steel trust; or 
if the various subsidiary companies had been united, they would 
not have first inflated their values as they did, but would 


| have united on a sound basis, primarily to get the benefits 


of production on a large scale. The capitalization of the great 
corporation would probably have been less than half its pres- 
ent capitalization ; the Nation would have been getting the bene- 
fit of lower-priced structural materials; the steel producers, 
while still holding the home market, would have gone out 
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and full development when confined to the home market. With 
all the advantages of production on a large scale and of own- 
ing all the elements of manufacture, from the land containing 
the ore to the finished product, the steel trust claims that its 
cost of production is very much higher than the cost of pro- 
duction abroad. Instead of turning its attention to the mar- 
kets of the world, it centers it upon Congress; instead of going 
forth to a healthy, strengthening, manly contest with all comers, 
it whines for protection from all comers, while it juggles and 
perverts figures to prove its weakness. 

An investigation of the figures given by Judge Gary, presi- 
| dent of the steel trust, before the Ways and Means Committee 


re rapidly to get the markets of the world, following the 
true line of modern business development, that of reducing the 
st to the consumer while supplying a superior article, increas- 

« the profits, not by raising prices, but by reducing the cost 
of production and increasing the volume of business. 

On such a basis and following such a sound policy, the steel 
industry would not have had occasion to shut down any of 
ihe plants; it would not have been subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of delirium of activity at one time and semiparalysis at 

ther, but it would go on steadily increasing, passing beyond 
the home market, to the conquest of the markets of the world. 
No industry can remain permanently healthy or attain a strong 
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shows the demoralizing effect of maintaining a high protective | Gary still adds 40 cents for depreciation; Mr. Schwab adds: 
policy beyond the legitimate stage of development. The giant, | ing. Mr. Schwab’s total cost sums up $8.25 the cost of a t 

no matter how strong he might become, feels that he must | pig iron. Mr. Gary’s figures make $15.30. If, with all the 
prove his weakness; the trust, no matter how low its cost of | vantages of consolidation claimed for the big corporation 

production, must prove a high figure. Judge Gary’s figures are | cost of production of pig iron had actually increased from $ 
best understood when compared with those of Mr. Schwab, the | in 1899 to $15.30 to-day, there could be no stronger proof o! 
first president of the trust, given in 1899. Since this date there 
have been naturally many improvements in methods, many 
processes of saving, many advantages of production on a larger 
scale, and of cooperation in the various stages of manufacture, 
more than offsetting the rise in the cost of labor and other 
increases of cost. Mr. Schwab estimates 10 cents to 15 cents per 
ton of ore as the cost for royalty on lease when they did not own 
the ore lands. Judge Gary allows the steel trust 30 cents for the 
same, when it largely owns its ore lands. Mr. Schwab esti- 
mates 15 to 25 cents per ton of ore as the cost of mining; 
Mr. Gary allows 73 cents. 

Mr. Schwab makes no allowance for depreciation of land. 
Mr. Gary after paying himself 30 cents royalty allows himself 
40 cents per ton for the depreciation of the land. Taking the 
ore-land holdings of the steel trust and assuming as they do 
that the land is to be exhausted in sixty years, and taking 
the amounts of ore mined and computing interest at 6 per cent, 
the 70 cents allowance would amount to about $4,000,000,000. 
‘This is the amount Judge Gary would set aside for the ore lands. 

Mr. Schwab estimated 60 cents to 70 cents per ton freight 
from mines to the Lakes. Mr. Gary allows 73 cents. Mr. 
Schwab estimated 60 cents per ton as the cost of freight on the 
Lakes. Mr. Gary allows 72 cents. Mr. Schwab allowed 70 
cents per ton of ore for freight from the Lakes to Pittsburg, 
not included in Mr. Gary’s estimates. 

Mr. Schwab's figures gave 35 cents to 40 cents as the cost 
per ton of ore at the mines and $2.40 per ton of ore at the 
furnace, and since 1.83 tons of ore are required per ton of iron, 
this makes $4.50 per ton as the ore cost in a ton of iron. Mr. 
Gary gives $8.62 as his figures. Since his itemized figures did 
not total up to this amount, Mr. Gary subsequently admitted 
that he had allowed $1.26 per ton of ore as a profit in the min- 
ing over and above the cost even at the high figures given; this 
would make $2.31 mining profit in a ton of iron. Mr. Gary 


mate cost. But he proceeded to use these figures for determi: 
the cost of delivery at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports « 
pared with the cost of delivery from Germany, England, Ir 
and Belgium. He gives $15.30 as the cost of production i 


in Franee, and $9.25 in Belgium. Quoting the freight rates 
allowing for $4 duty on the foreign iron, he gives the follow 
as the total costs for laying down pig iron: 


For Atlantic ports, the cost in— 
America ipienistpapiamminnijateicnieat ssesitlncarisidieeainapeialinatndnichaanibpsiieeiabaniitetittiadepiiipieen $1 i 


For Pacific ports, the cost in— 
aii ciate niece ts Tallinn dain abla diate estas 
STITT sccasertunsieashniaidessndnlaalscticibiibeateiimneitani aiciiscianialagen teins taille nantidicapindenainanie 4‘ 
IT tesco tinceslstscysestenseanaaeitineiek eciletiacienmelpstnianindpie iach iclesine l 
SD sania has troeth cena anieitemsdeigpanetltelbpnsindebtijuids cantata ania engine aeabichiiatebiaanenen 
Bh schsnscdieiiiiindittinea iitienicniniieinniinnnginmnnaitetaiienniiaiaaea iulicinalbnon - 
For Gulf ports, the cost in— 
hn nistsiciietntncsansiit atcaniiariiitnsaaapeneaaniibiniienininentepiieapaiititibaisil te arctan ---- 2 
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efficiency resulting from the high protection, and no stronger 
argument for changing the whole system. But Mr. Gary’ 
figures, while evidently stated correctly for the untenable metho 
he employed, can not be taken seriously as giving actual, leviti 


United States, $8.71 the cost in Germany, $8.50 in England, $s.7° 


Mr. Gary did not seem to realize that such extraordinary 1c 
vantage of foreign iron, amounting to as much as $3.75 in \' 
lantic ports, nearly $10 in Pacific ports, and $6.60 in Gulf por' 
would have caused heavy importations from Europe. Profits 0! 
pig iron in Europe run frequently below 50 cents per ton. T 
prospect of the enormous profits in the American market, ind 
eated by Mr. Gary’s figures, would have caused all pig-iron pro- 
ducing nations to rush their product here. As a matter of fact 
further admitted, upon cross-examination, that he allowed 554 | the importations into America amount to almost nothing. 1. 


hea 


i 


cents per ton of ore as profit in transportation, making $1.02 | year they were only about 200,000 tons out of a consumption ‘ 


per tor. of iron profit over and above the cost even at the high 
figures given. Mr. Schwab estimated $1.75 as the cost of coke 
for a ton of iron. Mr. Gary allows $4.15, and later acknowl- 
edged. that he allowed 60 cents profit above the cost. altogether misleading and are really ridiculous. 


Mr. Schwab estimates 35 cents as the cost of limestone, and As a matter of fact, pig iron is now being produced in Ala- 


at 
“at 


$1.65 as covering all other expenses. Mr. Gary allows 49 cents | bama at $9.30 to $9.35 per ton, and at a proportional cost 


27,000,000 tons. Cited as they are, as though resulting from the 
same method of computation, Mr. Gary’s figures of the relative 
cost of production in those European nations and America are 


for limestone, and $1.64 for all other expenses. In addition, Mr. | the other centers of manufacture. It is therefore clear that the 
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rate of the present bill—$2.50—is a generous provision for the 
nig-iron industry. In my judgment it is still prohibitory. 
Certainly there could be no valid complaint against making 
$13 per ton the basic market price at which this rate is levied, 

i reducing the rate automatically as the price rises, until 

rate vanishes and pig iron goes on the free list when the 
rice reaches $18 per ton. In the manufacture of steel rails 

Schwab estimated $3.75 per ton as the cost of converting 

I iron into rails, making $12 per ton the total cost of the 
manufacture of rails). Mr. Gary allows $6.67 per ton for con- 

rting the iron into rails and adds 84 cents per ton for the 
lepreciation of the plant, making a total cost of manufacture 

f $22.81. 

Mr. Schwab allowed $5 per ton as a fair total profit; Mr. 
Gary allows $5.19 additional profit over and above all the other 
protits given above. Mr. Schwab’s estimate of the fair selling 
price is $17 per ton; Mr. Gary’s $28. 

Mr. Schwab estimated that $5 per ton was a fair profit to 
ver every element of profit, together with the depreciation. 
Mr. Gary allows himself the following profits per ton of steel 
r On rails, $5.19; on mining ore, $2.37; on freight, $1.02; 
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furnaces, and so forth, 84 cents; on depreciation of iron furnaces, 
40 cents; on royalty on ore, 55 cents; on depreciation of ore 
ud, 73 cents, making a total profit of $11.75 per ton of rails, 
by his own figures, on a cost of production, by his own figures, 
of $16.25, or a profit of 72 per cent. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the improvements and consolidations since 1899 have 
more than offset the increased cost of labor and other increases, 
and that steel is being produced at a real cost not far above 
Mr. Schwab's estimates, and that the real profits of the steel 
trust are more than 100 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, in its annual report for 1907 the trust 
stated that its net profits, after deducting $35,000,000 for upkeep, 
and so forth, amounted to $155,000,000. Since its total output 
was about 10,000,000 tons by its own figures, it made an average 
profit of $15.50 per ton. As steel rails and structural shapes 


} 
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comprised the bulk of the output, we can only conclude that the | 


profits were about $15 per ton on a cost of production of about 
$13 per ton, or about 115 per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that steel rails and other forms of steel 
are ready, like pig iron, for a change of tariff to a revenue basis 
with an automatic seale sliding on to a free-trade basis. If the 
rate of seven-fortieths of a cent per pound is decided on for steel 
then s should be the rate when rails are sold at $15 


r 
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per ton, and for each advance of price of $1 per ton the rate | 


should be reduced automatically one-fortieth of a cent, until, 
when the market price is $22 per ton and over, steel rails would 
be on a free-trade basis. 


The course of reasoning for pig iron and steel rails applies to | 
practically all the products of steel and iron, and is applicable | 


to many of the other schedules of our great national industries. 
The policy here recommended should have been adopted at the 
time of the Dingley law. It is high time for its adoption now. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. SWASEY. Suppose that in this automatic manner of 
raising prices and lowering them there should enter into the in- 
dustry a constant and continual rise of wages and cost of mate- 
rials, how would that be regulated? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad the gentleman 
has brought out that point. It always happens in a boom that 
wages go up as well as materials, and then it is always more 
difficult to push the wages down than to push down the cost of 
other things. The usual history in such cases is that when the 


depression follows the boom a portion of the mills and fac- | 


tories close down entirely without attempting to cut wages. 
This tends gradually to glut the labor market with idle men. 
Then, before the recovery, while the demand for labor is still 
low, the manufacturers try to cut wages, as the steel manu- 
facturers are now doing; not that this is in any way necessary 
where the profits are so large, but that condition of the labor 
market makes it possible in spite of labor organizations. 
seems cruel when so many men have been out of work or on 
half time, but it is the law of trade. 
for the Nation for wages to be cut at any time, for it is in 
relatively high wages that a healthy distribution of wealth is 
realized. But the greatest misfortune is for willing and com- 
petent workers to be thrown out of work entirely. It is in 


enforced idleness of large numbers that depressions bring their 
terrible train of suffering and every form of business is pros- 
trated, while there is no limit to prosperity if there is work 
for all. 


It is impossible to produce too much, for every time 








coke manufacture, 65 cents; on depreciation of steel mills, | 


This | 


It is a great misfortune | 


you produce an article you create the buying capacity for an- 
other article or for its equivalent. 

This Nation created wealth between 1900 and 1904 of over 
$18,000,000,000, two billions more than the wealth of the whole 
Nation in 1860, and it came from the fact that substantially all 
of our people were at work. It is the height of hypocrisy for 
steel and iron manufacturers to pretend that their taking ad- 
vantage of the labor market to cut wages is due to tariff re- 
vision or that they seek high rates of tariff for the benefit of the 
wage-earners. 

This brings me to the general question of wages as affected 
by the tariff schedules. A great deal of misapprehension, a 
great deal of pretense of solicitude for the wage-earner, and no 
little humbuggery exist on this question. As a matter of fact, 
less than one-fifth of those engaged in useful pursuits in Amer- 
ica are employed in manufacturing industries. At the last 
census the total was about 30,000,000, and less than 6,000,000 
were so engaged. It is ridiculous on the face of it that the 
wages of less than one-fifth could determine the whole wa 
standard of the Nation, as is claimed. The truth a still 
smaller fraction are engaged in the highly protected industries, 
and these are really paid less than the others, notably those em- 
ployed in transportation. It is fundamentally wrong to claim 
for our high tariff the credit for high wages in America. A 
manufacturer in a protected industry, like an employer in any 
other industry, only pays for his labor what he must pay—that 
is, the prices of the labor market. It is not philanthropy or 
charity that determines these prices, but simply the law of sup- 
ply and demand in the whole labor market. We must expect 
| employers of labor to try to keep wages down. 
| There is no doubt that the great employers of labor have had 
| a powerful influence upon immigration, stimulating the flow of 
labor to America, even to the extent of facilitating the coming of 
undesirable citizens, in order to increase the supply of labor and 
thereby keep wages down. The employers who clamor for high 
tariff protection on the pretext that it is to protect labor could 
really help protect labor by advocating restriction upon immi- 
gration by putting a tariff on labor that comes in. Instead of 
this, they use their resources and great ingenuity to get free 
labor, and as much as possible, from other countries. The manu- 
facturers of New England, for instance, some fifty years ago 
sought to supplement their supply of native labor with the Irish 
immigrants. Next they brought in the Canadian-French to sup- 
plement the Irish. Then they brought the Italian to supplement 
the Canadian-French. Now they are bringing in Armenians and 
laborers from eastern and southeastern Europe to add to the 
| Italians. I am not criticising legitimate efforts to encourage de- 

sirable immigration, but I wish to show up the hypocrisy of the 
| high protectionist pleading in the name of high wages for labor 
when he is really doing all in his power to reduce wages. 

The fact is, the average American wage-earner produces from 
two to five times as much as the average wage-earner of Europe, 
but he does not get on the average an equivalent compensation. 
For what he produces the American wage-earner is the poorest 
paid white wage-earner in the world and receives a smaller 
share of the value of his product. Furthermore, this share is 
steadily declining. At the census of 1890 the wage-earners en 
gaged in manufacturing received 20 per cent of the value of al! 
the products manufactured, while in 1900 they received but 17.8 
per cent. In addition, while this share of the products of their 
toil is constantly decreasing, the cost of living is consantly ad 
vancing. The increased cost due to the tariff is estimated at 
$110 per year per family, or over 10 per cent of the average 
family income. 

It is time for the true relation between the tariff and wages to 
be understood by the thousands of wage-earners led astray by 
the fallacy that protection increases wages. 

The real way in which protection affects wages, and the only 
way, is its influence upon the demand for labor. In the early 
stages of an industry protection quickens: development, acceler 
ates the output or volume of products, and increases the demand 
for labor, and thereby raises wages. In the later stages when 
the industry has grown up to the size of the home market, pro- 
tection discourages further expansion to take in foreign market 
thus tends to curtail the volume of output and thereby to re 
duce the demand for labor and to lower wages. Ere this stag 


ce 


is 





| is reached protection should taper off to a tariff on a revenue 
basis and then to free trade, preparing the industry for the 
competition of foreign markets. In moving out for these 


markets the volume of output would go on increasing; the price 
to the consumer would be lowered, but the increase in the de 
mand for labor would keep the wages high and even advance 
them. Capital would still make large profits by enlarging the 
volume of business, though the profits on a single unit de- 
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creased ; labor would get a relatively larger share of the profits 
nnd the distribution of the wealth created would be constantly 
widening instead of constantly concentrating as at present. 

Moreover, this legitimate advance in wages would not entail 
an equivalent advance in the cost of living. The wage-earner 
would not be compelled to pay more and more for the neces- 
sities of life; on the contrary, the cost of living would go down 
with the reduced profits on each article at the same time that 
wages advanced with the larger output, laying the true founda- 
tion for national prosperity and greatness in giving an ever-in- 
creasing opportunity for a higher standard of living, for better 
education, and more culture to the masses of the people, ends to 
be desired and to be sought by every legitimate policy of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LOVERING. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentlenran a 
question ? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOVERING. If the proposition which the gentleman 
makes is that the duties should lower as the price of domestic 
material rises, referring now to iron, as he says, is not that 
precisely the way it does operate now with the tariff? 

Mr. HOBSON. Slightly. 

Mr. LOVERING. And fix the rates? 

Mr. HOBSON. Slightly; because the ad valorem becomes 
lower. 

Mr. LOVERING. When the prices rise, do not foreign prod- 
ucts come in? 

Mr. HOBSON. If pig iron were $25 a ton and the duty of $2.50 
per ton remained the same as when pig iron was low, then, of 
course, the relative ad valorem protection is less, and to that 
extent would tend to produce importations. 

Mr. LOVERING. Is not that the tendency now, and is not 
that the way in which all booms and depressions are created, 
by the working of the present tariff or the one named in the 
Payne bill? 

Mr. HOBSON. Of course, the tendency is for goods to come 
in when the prices soar, even with a fixed tariff, but it would 
be quicker and stronger if the rates of duty automatically fell 
with the rise of price. As to the effect on booms and depres- 
sions, I do not wish to be understood as claiming that the tariff 
in any form has a determining influence. I will tell the gen- 
tleman frankly that my investigation, including a study of the 
results of Mr. Hull’s researches, have convinced me that these 
booms and depressions will continue to come upon us like a 
recurring malady, in spite of all we do; but having established 
the underlying cause, we can now proceed to develop at least 
a partial remedy. 

The collection and publication of information on the volume 
of construction, present and prospective, to warn contractors 
against overtaxing their capacity and to enable producers to 
forecast a boom and prepare a stock of materials in advance, 
combined with a quick and automatic tendency of the tariff to 
check the rise of price of structural materials and to open up 
the stock of the world’s supply when the booms approach, will 
help to diminish the terrific fluctuations in the cost of structural 
materials, and especially the soaring prices that stop all new 
contracting and precipitate our terrible depressions; will tend 
to check the putting out of excessive quantities of investment 
capital at one time and to check the sudden stopping of same at 
another time; will tend to check wild speculation and alter- 
nating hoarding. 

If any gentleman wishes to see at further length the causes 
and analyses of booms and depressions as worked out by Mr. 
Hull, I shall be glad to show them to him after the conclusion 
of my remarks, as I have at hand the manuscript of Mr. Hull’s 
book. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will pass to the consideration of the 
phases of this great question with which I will conclude. 

America has now become the greatest manufacturing nation 
of the world, producing more in value of manufactured articles 
than Great Britain, France, and Germany combined. Our in- 
dustries as a whole have passed beyond the stage of infancy or 
even of childhood. The policy of general high protection has 
served its day. It should have been substantially reduced at 
the time of the Dingley bill. Though years overdue, serious 
reform is still denied in the Payne bill. The placing of raw 
materials on the free list is only another way of supplementing 
the protection of the industries producing the finished product. 
The bill before us still holds stubbornly to the high-protection 
policy, though the least that should have been done would have 
been to shift from a prohibitory to a competitive level. Even 
this level should be regarded as only temporary and as leading 
toward ultimate free trade for our world staples when our 
reyenues permit. It will be a happy day when the Government 





is relensed from the necessity of raising a large part of i: 
revenue from imports. 

Indirect methods of taxation are the choice measures of « 
pression which have been employed by arbitrary governments. 
In a republic they should give way more and more to direc 
methods. A patriotic people are willing to bear the burdens of 
a just government, efficiently and economically administered 
and in a nation of self-government the people ought to know 
always when they are being taxed, how much they are being 
taxed, for what purpose they are being taxed, and who is the 
recipient of the tax. By the method of imports this knowledze 
is denied. To-day the average American citizen has no realize. 
tion of the fact that he is being taxed, and heavily taxed, when 
he buys any of the current articles of necessity ; he has stil] | 
realization of the fact that the bulk of this taxation goes 
benefit the protected producer of the article and not to the G 
ernment. When he buys articles made from iron or steel, for 
instance, he does not realize that the tariff of $4 per ton on pig 
iron is being levied proportionately upon him; that the Govern 
ment has received only about $800,000 of this tax of $4 per ton 
on the 200,000 tons imported, while the producers of iron have 
received, through the higher prices charged, $4 per ton on the 
27,000,000 tons produced and sold at home, or a tax benefit of 
$108,000,000 on pig iron alone. 

It is estimated that through the existing tariff each family 
in America is assessed every year about $111, and that of 
amount only $16 goes to the United States Treasury, while the 
balance, $95, goes to the protected interests as profits. | 5 
conservatively estimated that for every dollar of tariff tax 
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paid for the support of the Government our people pay $6 tariff 
tax to swell the profits of individuals. 

Revenues coming in from imports are variable to a great 
degree, at one time producing a heavy surplus, withdraw 
money from circulation, and encouraging extravagance 1 


recklessness in governmental expenditures; at another time « 
ing serious deficits and embarrassments that may lead t 
shaking of confidence and the adding of a financial panic to t 
industrial depression, causing the deficit. 

The system of taxation by imposts raises an army of hene 
ficiaries, the owners of the special interests which, through (! 
Government, are taxing the Nation; and this army of benet 
aries, with so much at stake, set upon our legislators, « 
politics, and ally themselves with the party that will pro 
continued protection, put out vast sums in contributions in 
national and congressional campaigns and in the spread 
through all the media of publicity of fallacies and deception to 
“educate” the people and threaten and intimidate their em- 
ployees to vote “right” under penalty of loss of employment. 
The whole result is demoralizing to public life, causing citizens 
and even public servants to look upon the Government fro1 
standpoint of individual gain and to place local interest abo 
the general welfare. 

High protection has become so confirmed that its beneficiaries 
have come to look upon it as “ vested.” The Payne bill confir 
the conclusion that might be drawn from general principles, ' 
no substantial reforms in such a vested policy can be expected 
from the conservative party. It would be far from me to : 
proach a great question like the present one from a partis:n 
standpoint, but from a truly national standpoint the country 
could only expect such a reform from the liberal party. W/)iat- 
ever the names of the different political parties in the different 
countries, and whatever the shifting grounds upon which 
may stand, there is always the broad line of demarcatio 
tween the two great parties, which is best defined by c2 
them “conservative” and “liberal.” Government has been slo. 
coming down from the monarch to the people. The conserya- 
tive party is essentially the party to conserve the conditior 
now, as they have been as in the past; the liberal party Is the 
party that would be more liberal, more rapid in extending the 
powers and control of government to the masses. 

The best results come when these two parties are evenly 
matched, keeping a balance upon each other and alternating 
in the control of the government. The conservative party }s 
best when it is liberal; the liberal party is best when it |s 
conservative. The danger in the conservative party, when lons 
in power, is that it may become the refuge and agent of s] ecial 
interests that prey upon the people and therefore wish to ¢!im- 
inate, as far as possible, the influence and control of the peop!e, 
thwarting reforms and becoming, as it were, overconservative. 
When such is the condition, this party should be turned out. 
The danger in the liberal party, when long in power, is that 1 
may become radical, may proceed too rapidly, and may go too 
far in reforms—may be overliberal. When such is the condi- 
tion, this party should be turned out. The conservative party 
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is best under a liberal leader; the liberal party is best under a | woodsy 


conservative leader. 

To-day the Republican party is the conservative party in 
America. It has become the refuge and agent of special inter- 
ests, and in this great question of tariff revision it is overcon- 
servative. To-day the Democratic party is the liberal party in 
America. It is the party to which the people must intrust the 
power of government in order to secure substantial reform in 
our tariff policy. Ours is a day of rapid change S, an age re- 
quiring constant readjustments in econ = and political 
| es. It is therefore the logical age for liberal ] : 
hold, nominally, the reins of government, aa in most of the 

mtries liberal ministries are in control. The conservative 
y has been in arseger) in America for half a century. By 
all the laws of human affairs it is time for a change. Nothing 
more clearly indicates this necessity than the bringing i 
Republican party, after the demands for reform coming fr 

r the land, of the Payne bill, which increases the average rat 
of duty of the Dingley law and keeps the country chained to 
the high-protection policy which our industries have outgrow! 
but which continues to compress those industries into the home 
market, shut off by high walls from all the rest “of the world. 

Che Almighty created this Ame rican Continent with the 
createst supplies of the materials of manufacture, from forest, 
field, and mine, with boundless coal deposits and waterfalls 
for power. Our people were chosen from among the most ad- 
venturous and hardy of the peoples of almost all other lands. 

Ve have established a new civilization bere, where no social or 
other barriers hamper the free play of economic forces, under 

ch civilization we have developed and are further developing 

‘wonde rful producing aptitude among the masses of our peo- 
ple. We have combined here all the elements for supremacy 
in manufacturing the great world staples demanded by all the 
peoples of the earth. Yet of manufactured articles we export 
to foreign markets less than one-third the proportion exported 
by Kuropean nations. The abuse of the high protective policy, 
keeping it in force beyond its legitimate period of usefulness, is 
dwarfing and cramping our industries, shutting them off from 
their real outlets, the markets of the world. 

America can produce the great world staples cheaper and 
better than any other nation and on a scale literally unlimited 
in quantity. The commercial empire marked out for the 
Nation is as boundless as the ocean. It is time to drop the 
parochial view of the Nation and start out upon its world- 
wide destiny. Let us take off the swaddling clothes from our 
industries and enter them in the lists of the world’s arena. 
Let us tear down the frontier barriers and move out upon the 
world until our products become the standards in every market, 
till our swelling commerce brings enduring prosperity to Amer- 
ica while it carries blessings to all the people*of the earth. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I feel 
it to be my duty to occupy any a the time of this committee. If 
T were to have my choice I ‘should take the easier method of 
making a speech, a method unknown, so far as I know, to any 
other body in the world save to the American Congress, and that 
is to get unanimous consent for a minute and then ask for the 
privilege of inserting a speech in the Recorp. I am not in a 
ituation to do that; first, because I have no written speech; 
secondly, it would place me in an embarrassing position if I 
should attempt to write one and then should distribute along 
through its sentences or between the sentences or at the end of 
a paragraph the usual proper “applause.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I suggested this to a leading Member of the House 
and he said that I need not have es concern about that matter 
atall. He said that was the duty of the reporters. [Laughter 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is with some embarrassment that I 
attempt to say anything on this occhaton. I know it has be- 
come the custom, if not the rule, in this great National House 
for young Members like myself to do as the boy does on days 
of family receptions, be seen and not heard. Notwithstanding 
my age, I have learned some things since I came to Congress a 
few months ago. I have learned some things that are very 
disappointing and some things that are very pleasing, but on | 
the whole, when I sit down at night and look over the situa- 
tion « arefully and take account of stock, I am really glad that 
I am here as a Member from Maine. Notwithstanding that, 
coming here from Maine and following the illustrious prede- 
cessors from my district—Fryr, Dingley, and Littlefield—I am 
glad that my district has not got any lower down than I am. 
{ Laughter. ] 

One of the things that have greatly pleased me since coming 
here is the correction of certain impressions that I received in 
my own State during two or three of the last campaigns. Em- 
inent gentlemen from both sides of this House would visit our 
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was best for the American people, as any committee that was 
ever organized and chosen for any purpose. And I would say 
the same of the select committee, though I do not agree with 
its conclusions. But if Members of the House, who think they 
know better about the industries of their districts, differ from 
the report, it is no reflection upon the committees. 

Now, the particular industry to which I call the committee’s 
attention is one in which I am greatly interested. My constitu- 
ents are greatly interested in it. A select committee was ap- 
pointed of Members of this House. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who is now present, was made 
chairman. That committee was appointed upon a cry that is 
so startling to 


us Americans, “combinations in restraint of 
trade;” or if they want to make it more effectual, they will 
holler “trusts.” And who was behind that cry? The great 


combination of the American Newspaper Association, a worthy 
association, a great educational industry, one that we can not 
do without in this country; and yet they have a power over and 
above any other combination of men in the United States. They 
said, according to Mr. MANN’s report, and the resolution that 
was introduced in this House, that there had been a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade; there had been a combination—con- 
spiracy, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Matpy] said 
this morning—to raise the price of print paper and to put the 
American Publishers’ Association to an additional expense of 
from $24,000,000 to $60,000,000. ; 

That cry has been kept up, notwithstanding the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, who was appointed chairman of the 
committee, has reported that he found no conspiracy; that he 
found no combination; that he found no trust; and his examina- 
tion was accompanied with that thoroughness and desire to dis- 
cover the facts for which the honorable gentleman is charac- 
teristic. He will say, further, in my opinion, that no industry 
in the United States of its magnitude or within reach of its im- 
portance to-day or any day since that resolution was introduced 
in the House, is freer from the taint of combination, freer from 
any conspiracy to control or raise its prices, and is open, more 
than any other great industry, for competitive bidding. I make 
that statement in the presence of the honorable gentleman, and 
if my conclusions are not correct, he can correct me. Yet, to- 
day, you take up the public press and you will see what “ the 
great paper trust” in this country is doing; that it is hovering 
by lobbies around the great Congress of the United States, 
when the press knows, if it has investigated and can compre- 
hend the report of the select committee, that that statement 
there is any combination or any trust or any conspiracy of the 
paper manufacturers is absolutely false. 

Now, the report was made by that honorable committee. The 
investigations were thorough in certain sections of this great 
country and in certain sections of Canada; and I only regret 
that the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of that committee, 
did not see fit to come into the State of Maine, where it 
the great industry of our people and our State, and investigate 
the price of labor there, as compared with labor in the eastern 
Provinces of Canada, with which we have to compete. I 
sorry that he did not visit my district, where the Androscoggin 
River, from its source to the sea, is turning the wheels of 16 
giant pulp mills that are giving employment to thousands upon 
thousands of men, and, in some instances, women, at great and 
satisfactory wages, giving them employment at wages that make 
them comparatively independent, notwithstanding the low price 
of paper. 

The other day, when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
in his able and instructive speech, was explaining to the House 
and illustrating by object lessons his investigation of that 
great industry of this country and Canada, certain questions 
were propounded to him by me. I see that has gone into the 
papers. Now, the people in my district read the papers, the 
Washington correspondence and the editorials of the district 
papers. And I think some of my people, who are quite as well 
acquainted with forest growth as the gentleman from Illinois 
or myself, will smile. When he was speaking upon spruce, I 
asked him if poplar and hemlock and basswood and fir and pine 
were not used, and he said they were. I asked him if poplar 
was a wood of rapid growth; and he said no, it was of slow 
growth, and it was not much used in the manufacture of pulp. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 
the gentleman’s statement is not correct. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois correct me 
in that particular? I am quoting from the newspaper report. 
I do not want to misstate him. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman does not, and I do 


not want to interrupt. 
Mr. SWASEY. 

what you said. 
Mr. 


I want you to correct me if I have not stated 
I do not mean to misstate. 


MANN, I did not say poplar was of slow growth. 
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Everyone knows that quaking aspen grows rather rapidly when 
it is young and does not grow very large, as a rule, in the ven- 
tleman’s country, and is not used for the ground wood, con- 
cerning which I was speaking. 

Mr. SWASEY. I am very glad to have the correction from 
the gentleman from Illinois, because the newspaper which | 
hold in my hand states in the report of that inquiry that Mr. 
SwASEY was not well informed, and that the gentleman frojy 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] did so state with reference to poplar tim- 
ber. I am very glad to have the gentleman correct that statement 
himself, because I know about poplar timber. I have lived in 
the margin of the woods all my life, and in the neighborhood of 
pulp mills since the first making of paper from wood pulp, and 
I know something about it. I think I am prepared to discus 
the pulp and paper question and the age and growth of trees 
from personal knowledge and experience. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will also allow me, the term 
“poplar,” of course, is a common term and not a scientific 
term, and is applied to at least a half dozen different kinds of 
trees and means, in the opinion of people who read the papers, 
different things in different parts of the country. I 
that the gentleman refers to what is called the “ quaking 
which is called “ poplar” 


assume 
aspen,” 
in some parts of the country. 

Mr. SWASEY. We have only one kind in Maine, which 
called “ poplar,” and for short they have cut it down to “ popple,” 
and either pronunciation from long usage may be considered 
correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am coming to this question: Under the 
bill presented to this House the duty on print paper is cut from 
$6 to $2, with a proviso that if all charges are removed from 
any timber from any province or country adjoining this, o1 
anywhere, then the duty upon print paper shall be to the f 
eign manufacturer $2 per ton. In other words, the dut) 
changed from the present rate of $6 with a proviso to $2 wii 
proviso. And what are the charges imposed by any other 
Province? In Ontario, as the committee has heard over il 
over again, they have put an embargo on the shipments of «iy 
pulp-wood material or forest products for manufacture of pulp 
from Ontario. 

In the Provirice of Quebec they have a charge of 25 cents per 
cord. Now, the proposition of this bill reduced to the 
analysis is, whether the American Congress shall say to 
great industry, with its hundreds of mills and 100,000 peo; 
dependent upon it for their daily bread and for the mainten: 
of their homes, that we shall give to the Province of Que! 
or any other Province $4 in return for 25 cents. In dollars : 
cents that is the proposition. 

Now, I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am here on the floor of 
House to represent the Second District of Maine, and tl 
one of the great industries of my district. We have more d 
versity of industries in that district than any other district 
I know of in the United States. It extends from the mount 
on the Canadian line to the sea. But this is the great indu 
There are 16 mills on the Androscoggin River. Our people al 
intensely interested. 

The industry in the State of Maine has not been profitable t 
the paper makers for the last few years. I know | 
about it from personal experience and observation. The 
pulp mill that I know of in the State of Maine was built in 
town. It was a poplar mill, a soda-ash or chemical mil! 
it was in operation for years. In connection with a 
sawmill, it was located a mile from my village, and it built 
around itself a little community where before there had !) 
a few farmhouses and no school. In the short space of 1 
years there was a little village of 400 or 500 people, a school o! 
, 2 stores, a post-office, and a contented, well-fed neigh- 
borhood of employees. 

Now, the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. MANN], in his report, 
that will dismantle the paper machi 
will be a ruinous policy. That the 
substance of what he says. We had a demonstration of that 
theory in our town. Fire struck that pulp mill. Those pulp ma- 
chines were dismantled by fire, and they never have been re- 
placed. The monument of that dismantled pulp mill stands in 
my town to-day in those deserted cottages standing there almost 
worthless, rotting to the ground for the want of occupants and 
the want of steady employment. 

Now, what has been the effect in the neighborhoods where 
these pulp mills have been built? The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] said, in answer to an inquiry that I made, that 
he had no information comparatively with regard to the Maine 
industry, and thought of sending the Sergeant-at-Arms for wit- 
nesses. I think the gentleman must have overlooked tle 
record. I have looked over the report of his committee, and I 
find that there were representatives before that committee from 
every pulp mill in my district. An examination of that report 
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shows that at least 320 pages were devoted to the testimony of 
witnesses who were interested in and who controlled every 
pulp mill in my district, on the Androscoggin River, 12 in all. 

Now what, I say, has been the effect in Maine of the construc- 
tion of these mills? What is true of one is true of all. It is, 
is I have said, the great industry of Maine. It is one on which 
we depend more than on any other single industry within the 
limits of that State. 

What is true of one of these mills is true of them all, only in 
a varying sense. Wherever the water power—and the river is 
full of it every few miles—wherever the water power has been 
harnessed to the wheel and the industry of pulp and paper man- 
ufacture has been located there will cluster around it a little 
settlement of employees, until the forests where the mills have 
been built are, in a sense, blossoming as the rose. There they 
have built their homes, where they are contented and where 
they get good wages. In the town of Rumford there is a great 
waterfall, where the first perpendicular fall on the Androscoggin 
River is 100 feet, and where it falls 190 feet in the course of 
three-quarters of a mile. Now, what has the paper-making 
industry done for Rumford? The International Paper Com- 
pany has expended there $10,000,000. They found there a ham- | 
et of only three houses and no schoolhouse. To-day there 
stands the beautiful embryo city of Rumford Falls, with as | 
fine business blocks and nice business streets as can be found 
in New England. There is gathered around their pulp mills at 
that water power, as yet not fully developed, eight to ten thou- 
sand population. There you will find from 1,500 to 2,000 schol- 
ars, with as fine schoolhouses as any in New England. Costly 
churches and elegant residences have been built. There have 
been established a national bank and a trust company, with 
deposits amounting to millions of dollars, put in there by the 
employees, three or four thousand in number, who have built 
their homes in the vicinity of Rumford Falls. That is the 
industry at Rumford, and it is only a brief, poor outline and 
picture of the great industry, wherever it is located. It is a 
domestic, a home industry, and it converts home products into 
manufactured products. It pays 10,000 Maine men and women 
in its employ the best of wages, better than they get in almost 
any other industry. 

Now, I want to come down to the question of the tariff. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask, does any committee of this Congress de- 
sire to single out a great industry that has made so many 
homes, that has expended so much money, that has made such 
vast investments, that has issued its bonds and its securities 
until they have found lodgment for investment in the hands of 
thousands of men and women in this great country—why, I say, 
have they singled out that industry to reduce the duty upon its 
product? 

In 1894, when the Democrats were in power, when the indus- 
try was new, when there was no competition with it in Canada 
or elsewhere, when not a single pulp mill was built above the 
Canada line, the Wilson bill provided a 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty. It put a duty on print paper of 15 per cent ad valorem, 
and when in 1897 that great man, that economic student, a Re- 
publican and a protectionist, who preceded me from the second 
district of Maine, who spent his life, I might say, in the study 
of economic administration; the father of the Dingley bill, for | 
whose memory I have the highest, deepest, and most heartfelt 
regard; who was at the head of that committee: who lived 
in Maine and understood its interests; who was the editor of 
a great family paper, which he founded and built up and made | 
its columns what they were—and no editorial from his pen | 


| 
ever caused any reflection on the character or patriotism of any 
man—to whose charge was committed the revision of the tariff, 
put upon that print paper just the same duty that was put on | 
it by the Wilson bill; and so anxious was Mr. Dingley to pro- 
tect Maine industries that he took lumber from the free list and 
placed a higher duty on finished lumber than the Senate, that 
high-protection body, could stand. The bill went to the Senate, 
and the duty on print paper was 15 per cent, and if it had re- 
mained the Canadians and Scandinavians would have been pay- 
ing to-day on print paper more than $6 per ton. It went to the 
Senate, and they put on a specific duty of $6 per ton. It came 
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Canada and the Scandinavian peninsula, who are sending more 


than 600 tons of pulp and paper every day into the American 
market; when they stand between hope and fear; when they 
are curtailing their expenses; when they are using the greatest 
endeavor to economize in every department, and after they have 
scaled down their wages 5 to 10 per cent, from the manager or 
superintendent down through every grade of employment in 
their mills; when material, instead of being worth $3 a cord, 
as it was under the Wilson bill, and $5 a cord when the Dingley 
bill was enacted, is worth $10 a cord to-day, we find the situa- 
tion to be this: That the cost of material since the pulp industry 
started and the duty of 15 per cent ad yalorem was put on 
has gone up 100 per cent; labor has increased 66 per cent, and 
the cost of print paper to this great publishers’ combine has 
only been raised 14 per cent. That is the situation. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a memorial from the legis- 
lature of my State, passed within forty-eight hours by an over- 
whelming majority in both houses, instructing the Senators and 
Representatives from that State to stand for the maintenance, 
at least, of the Dingley duty. I hold also letters and communi 
cations from every independent pulp manufacturer, and I hold 
here memorials from every labor union represented in my dis- 
trict. Under leave to print, I shall ask to have some of these 
appear in the Recorp. I.appear here not only for the manufac- 
turers and employees, but I stand for the thousands of farmers 
whose trees have become valuable, where they were worthless 
before the pulp mills came. That industry has lifted more mort- 
gages from the farms of Maine than any other industry I can 
think of. It has brought better conditions to thousands of men 
who were struggling before in adverse circumstances. No man 
lives who has the poetic gift or imagination to tell, through 
all the communities in the vicinity of these pulp mills, of the 
benefits that have resulted to the people of Maine, to the people 
of New Hampshire, to the people of Vermont, to the people of 
New York, or anywhere and everywhere that those industries 
have been established. 

I ask only justice, Mr. Chairman. I do not want anything 
more. I want the duty maintained on the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to bring it out from under all adverse circumstances and 
conditions. I want the manufactories preserved, and I want 
preserved and untouched and undisturbed the homes of the hun- 
dred thousand employees. I want the party that controls this 
great Republic to keep the contract it made expressly or im- 
pliedly, at least, with the men who have invested their millions 
in this great industry. Do what the Republican party says, and 
let the Republican party keep its faith with them, and when it 
does, with every industry exact justice, then we shall go on with 
renewed prosperity to higher and greater results in all that per- 
tains to national, material, and industrial success. [Applause.] 


RuMForD, M Varch 30, 1909 
To Hon. Evccene HAte and WiiiiaAm P. Frre, Senators from Maine; 
lien. Amos L. ALLEN, Hon. Jonn P. Swasey, Hon. Epwin C. Bur 
LEIGH, and Hon. FRANK E. GUERNSEY, Representatives from Ma 
Your petitioners, residents of the State of Maine 1d operatives of 
tl International Paper Company in its pulp and paper mills at R 
ford, in the State of Maine, most respectfully. [ you, desire ) 
enter our protest to the Congress of the United States ag st the pro 
posed reduction in the duty on news print paper from $6 to $2 per ton, 
also against the admission of ground-wood pulp free. 
We do not believe that the pulp or paper mills in Maine are at the 


present time making any more profit on their investment than they are 












reasonably entitled to, and we do not believe that any reduction in the 
duty on news print paper would seriously affect the paper interest 
We further believe that the admission of ground-wood pulp free into 
this State would have a direct tendency to cause the pulp mills to b 
erected in Canada, and should this be done, in our judgment, the paper 
mills would soon follow the pulp mills 
A change in the tariff in this direction would n nly directly 
every man that is conn ed either directly or i etly with a 
or paper mill, but it weuld be a corresponding y to every fa ex 
| who has pulp wood for sale 
In the village of Rumford, Me., in 1892, f 
less than 300, and now it is estimated ‘ 
thousand, and this has been wholly brought ¢ 


industry. 
nocket 
ness 


Committee of the 


There are other communities 
where the whole life of the plac 
It is our earnest request that you 
United States Senat 





back and was accepted by Mr. Dingley as a proper duty; and | 


then what was paper worth? What did it cost to make paper, 
as compared with to-day? And I ask the question right here, 
Who that knows anything about the woods cost of logging in 
Maine for lumber or pulp wood does not know that wages and 
cost of living in the Maine woods is 40 per cent higher than in 
Canada? 

In 1897 the cost of wood was a little more than half what it 
is to-<day—$5.33; the cost of labor was 25 to 30 per cent less 
than it is to-day, and there was no competition in sight. 

But in the year 1909, when the paper industry of this country 
is on the ragged edge; when it is fighting competition with 


your suggestions. 
Signed by 420 pulp and paper workers of Ru 1M 
Data regarding the duty on ne 
' I) . 
Country. t 2,000 Price | 7 
7 

WEEGMED.ccccccccccencceecocces cocecncecescaccencesess > S oo 
Germany..-.-.-- mint oh canennnbnennennoS SO 19.60 
United States, present duty__- ome iat 6.00 €40 Sto 41. 
ee ED CRED GNOME iccccdddanddtecatenuandaasiiedehaien 41.60 
« See Bulletin of Publishers’ Association, M h 8, 1908. 
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Per cord. 


Cost of pulp wood in Canada oe eaceniiog tc teieihetliaa $5. 50 to $6. 50 
Cost of pulp wood in the United States . ine 9. 00 to 10. 50 
Freight on wood from Canadian points to mills in the 

United States nadie sania ‘ 3.50to 4.00 

Freight rates on paper from Canadian mills to points in the United 
States: The same approximately as from mills in the United States to 
the same points; the greatest disadvantage being $1 per ton. 

Freight from Scandinavia to ports in the United States: Fifteen to 
19 cents per 100 pounds, as low as from many mills in the United 
States to seaboard. 

PAPER FOR IMPORT IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE, 


From Canada, over 300 tons daily. 

From Scandinavia, over 250 tons daily. 

Cost of paper in an 8-inch paper, 24 mills. 

Ibuty on the paper at the $6 rate, 0.37 of a mill. 

lbuty on the paper at the $2 rate, 0.13 of a mill. 

Duty on the paper in the average magazine weighing 10 ounces, 
fourth of a cent. 

lbuty on a book costing $1.18, one-half of a cent. 

Proposed duty of $2 on paper, about 5 per cent ad valorem. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTANT ITEMS USED IN PAPER MANUFACTURING. 

Felts, 44 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; wires, 33 per 

cent ad valorem ; chemicals, 25 per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem. 


one- 


BRUNSWICK, ME., February 22, 


1909. 
Hon. Joun P. Swasey, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirk: Your favor of the 20th instant is at hand and noted. 

It is very likely true that this report has the approval of the news- 
yaper publishers, but I hope it has not the approval of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and it certainly has not the approval of the news- 
paper manufacturers in the eastern part of the country. It is possible 
some of the western manufacturers may feel that it is for their inter- 
est to reduce the duty on paper, provided they can be sure of a supply 
of pulp wood, but I think it is pretty generally thought that the west- 


ern manufacturers can not remain in the news-paper business. Many 
of them have already stopped manufacturing news, and others are 
working in that direction. News-paper manufacture must be in the 


Eastern States, where we have a reasonable supply of pulp wood. I do 
not believe we can exist with a duty reduced from $6 per ton to $2, as 
proposed by the recommendation of the committee. There is not to-day 
$4 per ton profit on news paper, and there was not last year. One of 
our mills lost money on the manufacture of news paper last year, and 
if the duty is reduced as proposed, I do not see how we can maintain 
ourselves in business. Either the price will have to go up or we shall 
have to stop making paper. If the duty is reduced, new mills will be 
built in Canada, and with our high schedule of wages and with every- 
thing that goes into our manufacture on a high basis we can not main- 
tain ourselves. 

This whole thing appears to us to be an attempt on the part of the 
newspaper publishers to break down the interests of the news-paper 
manufacturers. 

The moment this duty is reduced or removed the Canadian mills will 
dump into our market all their surplus product, and as soon as mills 
can be built in Canada I believe there will be a large increase in the 
amount of paper to come to this country. In fact, it will practically 
mean the transfer of the manufacture of news paper from our country 
into Canada and Scandinavia, and the worst competition we will be up 
against will be from Scandinavia. ‘There the cost of labor and of raw 
material is very low and they will be able to take our market to the 
extent that they have product, and, in my judgment, they will rapidly 
increase their product to the great disadvantage of American mills. 
I can not conceive of our Congress favoring the reduction of tariff to 
the extent of the destruction of the news-paper manufacturing interests 
in the United States. 

Your, very truly, PEJEPSCOT PAPER COMPANY, 
F. C. WHITEHOUSE, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD PULP, 
_SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, 
Chisholm and Lisbon Falls, Me., March 23, 1909. 
Hon. Jonn P. SwWASEY. 


Dear Sir: We are led to believe that Congress, now in extra session, 
is preparing to pass a new tariff bill. Accordingly, we, the workers 
in the pulp and paper mills, feel that our means of gaining a livelihood 
will be greatly impaired, if not totally destroyed, if the duty on-pulp 
and paper is removed or reduced. There is considerable difference in 
the wages paid the pulp and paper mill employees in Canada and this 
country, and with a low tariff, or no tariff at all, it would enable the 
Canadian manufacturers to manufacture paper some cheaper, if only 
the difference in labor were taken into consideration. any of the 
yulp and paper mill employees would be ruined by such an act. They 
fave built homes in the paper and pulp mills towns in this section, 
under the assumption that they would be allowed many years of happi- 
ness and prosperity in their chosen towns. 

We all feel very nervous over the present situation, and beg to ad- 
vise you that our members and the employees in general in paper and 
pulp mills in this section join in petitioning you to use your utmost 
influence in preventing the removal or a reduction in the present duty 
on paper. Some people in some parts of the country may be benefited 
by such a move, but we, your constituents, will be greatly harmed. 

We sincerely trust that you will use your best endeavors to prevent 
any such action in Congress. We beg to remain, 

; Very truly, yours, 
THOMAS H. PELiey, President. 
D. G. Duron, Secretary. 
STATE OF MAINE. 
Memorial to Congress relating to the proposed reduction of the duty on 
lumber, pulp, and paper. 

Whereas the people of the State of Maine are vitally interested in the 
lumber, pulp, and paper industries ; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress a tariff bill wherein it is 
proposed to greatly reduce the duty on lumber, pulp, and paper and 


thereby irreparably injure the prosperity and welfare of the people of 
our 


State: Therefore be it 


. 


| 


ee 


Resolved, That the the people of the State of Maine in legislature as 
sembled earnestly urge upon their Representatives and Senators in 
Congress to do all they can to maintain the present duties on the above 
articles, as fixed in the Dingley tariff bill, and to prevent any reduction 
of the same; and it be further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each of the Rep 


resentatives and Senators of the State of Maine, to the Speaker of the 
National House, and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 


[Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri 
See Appendix. ] 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, we are here in extra session to 
revise the tariff schedules. I believe that an honest statement 
of the fact is that we are here obedient to the demand of the 
people to revise the tariff downward. It is openly the purpose 
of the Democratic party, reluctantly assented to by the Repub 
licans in campaign promises, 

It is not that conditions under protection are so much worse 
now than in former years, but the abuses, inequalities, and ab 
surdities of the protective system have at last filtered through 
the public mind; and, thanks to the consciences of our Repub 
lican friends of the Middle West, the popular demand for relief 
from tariff oppression has at last found its way into the ke 
publican platform. Never would the ringmasters of stand- 
patism have consented to commit themselves to any revision 
downward if they had not faced the doubtful issue of a presi- 
dential campaign, made doubtful by disaffection in their own 
ranks on this very issue. So thoroughly had the Democratic 
idea of freedom from the thraldom of tariff robbery per 
meated even Republican strongholds that the dominant party 
was left to choose between a platform declaration favoring re 
vision and defeat at the polls. This promise, though given re 
luctantly, was interpreted and proclaimed by that party's can 
didate for President to mean revision downward. And so, for 
onee, we are all committed to the good Democratic doctrine of 
justice to all the people. 

It seems, however, that Republican platform promises are 
like the smiles of the summer girl; they are delusive to those 
who would take them too seriously. You can not trust them be 
yond election time—the flirting season. But the people are 
tired of this flirting. They are beginning to suspect the truth, 
that in a Republican’s dictionary a platform is defined to be 
“A thing to get in on.” How, in the face of campaign pron 
ises, the gentiemen on the other side can bring in a bill for 
this House to consider that in the aggregate, with minimum 
rates, is 1.56 per cent higher than the rates under the Dingley 
bill, is just a little more than the consistent mind can com 
prehend. This, mind you, is under the minimum rate, most 
favorably administered, while under retaliatory or countery:i! 
ing rates the present bill would exceed the Dingley law, on 
an average, perhaps more than 20 per cent. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee resents this idea. While 
he admits the fact, he undertakes to explain that on the great 
majority of articles the duty has been lowered and that the 
increase comes from placing a duty on certain articles hereto 
fore on the free list. It is proposed by this means to increas 
the revenue; the consumer in the end must pay this increase, 
and whether he pays it on oxalic acid, transferred from the 
free list to the dutiable list, at the rate of 1 cent per pound, 
or on sugar, reduced five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, 
is a matter of supreme indifference to him. The question that 
concerns the consumer is not the method of robbery, but tlic 
fact. 

In the tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the captains of industry, in every conceivable branch, were 
“alled in to say just how little protection they would consent 
to. It seems that in the framing of the Dingley bill no secret 
was made of the presence of certain outside agents, whose pur 
pose was to influence the committee. And, without charging 
that the committee was unduly influenced, it is a noteworthy 
fact that the interest represented by one of these agents, a man- 
ufacturer of woolen tops, received a higher rate of protection 
than did the manufacturers of woolen yarns, though yarn is a 
further step in the manufacture than tops. 

Some one has asked: “ If the consumer feels himself so much 
oppressed, why did he not appear before the committee and 
lodge his complaint?’ The consumer, as such, is not organ- 
ized, but the man is not on this floor who has not heard his 
complaint privately. Why need he come here? Has he not a 
right, under normal conditions, to expect that he will be fully 
and faithfully represented by the very Members who compose 
that committee and who compose this House? We are the 
representatives of the consumer, a fact long since forgotten or 
ignored by some. 


It seems to me that even from the view point of the protec- 
tionist, something should be conceded to the millions who do 


addressed the committee. 
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derive a cent from a protective tariff. 
that 


snmer. 


It is freely admitted 
‘t of high tariff is to increase the price to the 
has the disinterested consumer no rights? 
a conservative estimate of the population of 
in 1905 would be s mnething 85.000, 000 
There were at that time 216,262 manufactories, with a 
ipital of $5,000 or more, and more than half this number, 
115,961, were owned by individuals. These manufactur 
ng enterprises employed 5,470,321 wage-earners, who, averaged, 
about S35 month, or something 1 day. 
included the highest as well as the 
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1 whom I would not take a penny, either by legislation or 
erwise, that man is the wage-earner, the operative. The 
ion is, Does he get his share of the protection when it is 
idered that he is a consumer as well as a producer? Who 
loes not know that the cost of living has advanced full 
it; and who does not know that the operative bare 
en on his wages, when paying trust-made pn 
trust, with all of its oppressive power, is not the imme 
equence of a protective tariff, then circumstantial 
nts for nothing. During the first ten years of th 
w 655 independent corporations were merged into 35, 
trusts. While it is the trust that directly affects prices, it 
s the tariff that directly af ts the trust and enables it to levy 
rbitant tribute of Wl ] j Lid 
‘ the othe 80,000,000 
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( ongre ¥ Are they 
tte n few trust-prote 
tecting home industries? 
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Was removed, doubtless Russia would remove h eX { 
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l Standard Oil Com \ 
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We will tal for ins e, flannels, worth more than 30 cen 
Ino t than 40 ce ts per pound On such is \ } duty 
of 22 cents per pound, d in addition a tax ad lore! f 30 
per cent 
This, figured out in a straight | valorem tax, amounts to 
143.67 ner cent Flannel ilued a sO) « ts md S 3 tha 
50 cents per pound, are taxed 35 cents per pound nd in addi 
tion, an ad valorem tax of 55 per cent. This, when fig on 
the basis of a straight ad valorem tax, amounts » 102.26 I 
cent. The importation of this cl of goods in 19807 a1 I 
to the insignificant sum of 257 pound Undei re 
ti riff. micht have run into hundreds of thousands of ad 
I fin nto ti rreasurv of the United States a « mn is { 
revenue, and carrying comfort to many a cheerless h of t 
poor Klannel j ult st as necessa4ry for the health of he mn 
dividual as the bread he eats There is no caleuk ig the 
ravage wrought by pneumonia, consumption, and kindred di 
eases, in many cases through lack of bodily covering. It wii 
be noted that the tariff is higher on the cheaper grades, such as 
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COLUMBUS, OH10, March 29, 1909. 
lk Wyatl AIKEN, 
uN ashing ton, D. CO. 
Deak Sik: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the coun- 
try, we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list. 
(he American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free 
hides and cheap raw material, the American shoemaker can shoe the 
world 
Very respectfully, Tue Wore Bros. SHor Co., 
R. T. Wouire, President. 


A similar letter, even in stronger terms, was received by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee from A. E. Little 
& Co., of Lynn, Mass., and yet, with such evidence in the com- 
mittee’s hands, the tariff on shoes was very slightly reduced. 
There is no justification for excessive protection on shoes, not 
even in the mind of an uncompromising protectionist. 

There has been some slight reduction on steel and articles 
mannfactured of steel, but the reduction is not sufficient. The 
same principle that is applicable to the shoe business is ap- 
plicable also to the steel industry. All of those products used 
in the manufacture of steel have been materially reduced, and 
iron ore has been put on the free list. And why was iron ore 
put on the free list? It has been positively and openly asserted 
here, and I believe it to be true, that it was done for no other 
purpose than to give advantage to the iron industries on the 
Atlantic coast. 
all the iron deposits in Cuba, and, of course, it must be shipped 
in free of duty. With cheapened raw material, the tariff should 
be so reduced on the finished product as to admit some of the 
foreign product, thereby increasing the government revenue. 

[ believe that a highly protective tariff, besides cutting down 
revenue, actually obstructs our export trade. Nations, like 
individuals, buy very largely where they sell. The ship that 


can carry freight both ways can give the cheapest rate to the | 


shipper. Where a foreign country has sold its produce, and on 
the proceeds of this produce established its credit, there it will 
go to buy, even if the same goods may be had at the same price 
in another market. I state this positive fact, that 20 yards 
of cloth were shipped from England for every 1 yard shipped 
from this country in a single year in the recent past. I do not 
just now recall the exact year. Without 
plain this myself, I would ask if it is not just possible that the 
law of barter, hampered, and in many cases quite prohibited 
by our exclusive system, affects the freedom of our foreign 
market? I do not mean by this that the old rate on cotton 
gools, and especially coarse goods, is higher than is consistent 
with raising revenue for the United States Treasury, but the 
trade in cotton goods may be hampered by our excessive rates 
on other articles. 

There is just one other item to which I will refer. I notice 
that oil paintings and other works of art have been put on the 
free list. Now, the Dingley law permitted the importation of 
oil paintings and the like when destined for public art galleries. 
This is all well enough, 

I hope I am not unappreciative of the beautiful in art or in 
nature. I am sure that I would do nothing to lessen the cul- 
ture and refinement of my people. But I can not do an incon- 
sistent thing when I know that no real advantage to society is 
derived thereby. Stop for one moment and think just who gets 
pictures from across the water. Are they hung in the cottages 
of the poor, or even of the moderately wealthy? No; the men 
who have them will have them despite any tariff, and they are 
uble to pay for them. 

Duty on tea, duty on coffee, duty on sugar, duty on iron, duty 
on steel, duty on flannel, and all high, and free pictures. There 
is a sample of the consistency of the bill. 

I have mentioned a few of the inconsistencies of this bill. I 
have not done it in a captious spirit, but in the effort honestly 
to direct attention to the inequality and injustice found there. 

I am not opposed to a reasonable tariff to raise revenue 
necessary to support the Government, and, as I have said on 
a previous occasion, the extravagance of the dominant party 
makes a pretty stiff tariff necessary. But let the burden be dis- 
tributed. Do not lay it on the shoulders of the poor mainly. 

That glaring injustice would be found in this bill might rea- 
sonably be guessed, knowing the sentiment of the Republican 
party, holding that everything, from a tiny stalk of barley to 
a steel-rail factory, should be propped with government bounty. 

Somehow, this whole theory of protection starts at the wrong 
end of the proposition. It assumes, as did the royalists of old, 
the “divine right” to plunder the masses. In the past the 
American people have too nearly paralleled conditions existing 
in England many years ago, of which Macaulay wrote: 

A small portion of the people stand booted and spurred ready to ride, 


and a large portion of the people stand saddled and bridled ready to be 
ridden. 


It is said that the steel trust owns practically | 
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Governor CUMMINs, now United States Senator, and a good 
Republican, made use of this very strong language: 

All the robberies and thefts committed by all the insurance compa 
nies’ officers since the business of life insurance originated do not 
amount to the extortion due to the Dingley bill for one year. 

And the Payne bill, in the aggregate, is even higher. 

Will the people stand it? Will they continue to bend their 
necks to the burden? Will they, half clad and half fed, con- 
tinue to struggle under the weight of an insolent, trust-fed, 
tariff gourmand? 

Purely as an economic question, I do not believe that a na- 
tion’s wealth is increased by advancing the cost of the home- 
made article, when the home consumer alone is to pay the ad- 
cost. It undoubtedly centralizes wealth and creates 
large fortunes, but for every dollar of excess given to one set 
of men to further swell their burdensome wealth some other 
citizen, who, perhaps, can ill afford to spare it, is a dollar 
poorer. When the people, who may be trusted, when informed, 
to do right, grasp the meaning of tariff robbery, it will go, and 
it will be remembered as one of the enormities of public polity. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ready. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. And that I may be permitted to 
continue my remarks until I conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, asks unanimous consent 
that he may have time to conclude his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, | 
would ask the gentleman—and I think no one would want 
deprive the gentleman of the right to talk as long as he de 
sires—if he could not just as well make that request at the end 
of his hour, so that Members will not take up so much of the 


The gentleman has that permission 


} 
«li- 


1o 


| gentleman’s time in useless interrogatories? 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to 
have the matter go as it has ordinarily gone with the others 
I do not think I shall impose upon 
the time of the House, nor do I intend to permit many inter- 
rogatories. I am willing to have anyone ask me about anything 
material to the matter, but I do not wish to have injected some- 
body else’s speech in my remarks. I shall not permit it, for 
that matter. 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman does not want to consu! 
too much time or to have some one else put a speech in his, 
The time of the committee ought not to be used in that way. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I shall not permit it. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the revision of our 
tariff laws, now under consideration, engrosses the attention not 
only of the Congress, but of all the American people. The ex- 
ercise of the taxing power is one of the most important fun 
tions of government, directly affecting the business affairs as 
well as the liberty of its citizens. Enacting a tariff law a 
test of statesmanship. Wisely framed, it economically provides 
revenue for the public expenses. Unwisely drawn, it produces 
evil, perhaps even direful, results. 

The Congress making the law should be honest, intelligent, 
and absolutely disinterested. The honesty of American states- 
men, past and present, will compare favorably with those of 
other nations. Their intelligence equals the best product of the 
world. But the lack of disinterestedness—the selfishness of sec 
tions and the greed of special interests—accounts in large meas- 
ure for the inequalities and the injustice of former enactmen! 
No matter what degree of honesty and intelligence may be 
claimed for them, a Congress in which the deminant party 
made up largely of the direct beneficiaries of tariff exactions 
can not be expected to give much relief. They will, if they dare, 
increase the pelf rather than reduce it. Is it not weil known 
that this country is trust ridden; that our railroads, mines, fac 
tories, oil fields, forests, and commerce are trust controlled? 
Do not they and their partners, agents, attorneys, and tho: 
under political obligation to them dominate, as far as possible, 
every department of this Government? Let us look truth in 
the face. Shall the trusts and special interests enact this law, 
or shall the disinterested Representatives of a free people write 
this revenue statute? What I shall say here is not intended as 
personal, but wholly impersonal. The forces of the enemy we 
confront are well organized. We must be zealous in protecting 
the rights of those who sent us here. Those rights are con- 
sistent only with justice to the whole country. 
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For more than forty years the country has labored under a 
heavy tariff burden. The exactions imposed under stress of 
civil war have been continued in times of peace; nay, more, they 
have been increased, un(il there has been developed a system 
of taxation which for injustice, inequality, and extravagance is 

nequaled in modern times—a reflection alike upon representa- 
tive government and American intelligence. It presents like- 
wise a wonderful exhibition of public patience. Time and again 
has relief been promised, to be continually followed by disap- 
pointment. So strong was the demand for relief, that in the 


| 
| 
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fall of 1904 the President announced to the country that the 
second session of the Fifty-eighth Congress should enact two 
measures; first, a railroad rate bill; second, a revised tariff 





and emphatically declared that if it should adjourn with- 
it doing these two things he would immediately call an extra 
ssion to consider them. Shortly after the holidays, however, 
evidently yielding to pressure from some element in his party, 
he declared that there might not be time during the short ses- 
sion to properly consider both these questions, and that the rail 
road rate bill must be disposed of and the tariff bill could wait 

r the extra session. Mind you, this was immediately after a 

esidential election. The railroad rate bill was not disposed 
rhe extra session was expected by the people. For 
on it was not called. The Congress had as much time for 
extra session then as now. 

\t the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, convening in 
mber, 1905, the subject of railroad regulation was taken 
and finally a bill was passed; but no action was taken in 

ference to a revision of the tariff, and the President made no 

ifort The trusts and the “ stand-pat”’ element had 
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their way. The next thing an expectant people heard emanating 
from the White House on this subject—and it echoed through 
the corridors of the Capitol—was that the tariff should not be 

ised preceding a presidential election, but should follow it. 
Thus the election of 1906 was bridged over by specious pre 
tense and relief was cunningly postponed for four years. Such 
is Republican method. 

In order to escape defeat at the election of 1908 it was nee 


essary for the Republican party to make a solemn pledge, both 
in its platform and on the stump in every State, that the tariff 
would be thoroughly revised and freed from all inequalities and 
ppressive rates, 

The promise before your ¢ 
had been made by speeches. It had been made by represen 
tive men, but not in a representative capacity. They said tha 
the tariff should be revised at once, and revised by 
The tariff was not revised after the election of 1904 and not 
vised before the election or after the election in 1906, and it was 
necessary in 1908S that the promise be put in writing, and it was 
put into the platform, so there could be no escaping the fact that 
the Republican party would call an extra session, if their ticket 
was to consider tariff revision immediately after the 
presidential election. 

Had not such pledge been deemed necessary this session would 
not have been called and bill would not have been before 
the The plan of the party machine, in conjunction 
with the beneficiaries of the present law, is to make a great 
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show of revision to deceive the public; but their intention really 
has been, and is, to revise the Dingley Act in the interest of the 
favored manufacturers and trade combinations, eliminating 


rates that are no longer useful to them, and by well-disguised 
methods frame the new law into a greater money-making ma 


chine than the old law now is, thus continuing oppressive and 


unconscionable duties and rewarding the various monopolies 
and trade combinations who furnished the means to retain the 


Republican party in power. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

An expectant people anxiously awaited the Payne bill, whose 
i1uthor was to be a Moses that would deliver them out of Egypt 
ind guide them through the wilderness to the promised land. 
But the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has not proven himself a good pathfinder, nor an adept at 
squeezing through the barriers in this forest journey. In fact, 
he has abandoned the job of deliverance (which he 
favored), and his bill, if enacted, would actually obstruct 


never 
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God-given passage through the Red Sea and hol 
of Israel helpless against the brute force and the intensified 


wrath of plutocratic Pharoah and his triumphant hosts, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The promised delivery of the 
people from the Pharaohs of protectionism has not even begun. 
The Payne bill is only a refinement and a flagrant reenforce- 
ment of the enormities of the Dingley Act. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

It may well be said that this debate should not be confined 
to a mere academic discussion, It is high time to consider the 


tariff system from a practical standpoint. Protectionism owes 
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whatever of respectability it may have to the personal standing 
of those distinguished and patriotic men who believed the 
schedules ought to be made not only for the purpose of raising 


a revenue, but also to protect “ infant 
ing of which would be conducive to the 
men as Alexander Hamilton and Daniel 


industries,” the upbuild 
meral welfare. Such 
Webster never dreamed 








of using the tariff law as a means of levying tribute on the toil- 
ing masses to enrich the favored few. \pplause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

It was thought that our useful and n sary manufacturing 
establishments in the beginning of their s rgles would be u 
equal to their well-established and powerful competitors in 
foreign countries and that the inciden vivantage our people 
would obtain by an intelligent adjustment of the tariff schedules 
would be amply sufficient to fairly and stly open the door of 
opportunity to American enterp Thus the Government 
would raise a revenue with reasonable economy, and the ineci- 
dental advantages, freely and willingly orded to the Ameri- 

| can producer, would redound to the benetit of the whole country. 

| This is in accordance with the principle that the healthful pros 
perity of the manufacturer is a real benefit to the farmer, just 
as the prosperity of the farmer is a benefit to the manufacturer ; 
but in no sense is it best for the country that manufacture 
should rob agriculture any more than that riculture should 
rob manufacture. The rights of the producer sl ld b ‘ 
spected and upheld by law and the rights of the cons er she 1 
be guaranteed in like manner. Our forefathers applied tl 
principles intelligently and were rewarded by realizati ( 
national prosperity. Hamilton and Webste ever taught the 
protectionism of to-day. They sought to sl er the yw t 
to uphold monopoly and pelf. 

The “infant industry” of lk ow full grown. The 
baby that held out its chubby hi: d won their sy! 
pathies with cherub smiles at ears, is now a lusty 
giant. Commodus like, he stal dina m’s skin, 
armed with a two-edged sword in ¢clul \g s 
this modern Goliath the ordinary m \ s equal confi 
and, when a Samson arises to champion the px. Ss right he 
Philistines of monopoly too often, by fts of gold or political 
preferment or social recognition, furnish a D ih to beguile 
from him the secret of his strength d him shorn of his 
power. [Applause on the Democrat side 

fhey say the tariff should be revised by its friends. Who 
are the friends of the present tar! Surely ey do not i 

ude those who are bearing the h burden of the present 
law and writhing under the o ey s vy it sed on 
them. Does the phrase not rather mean t e who are profitin 
by these burdens and exactiot Does it include those who 
barier legalized robbery for party 1CCeSss Hlow could such a 
monstrous doctrine be incorporated in a more pleasing and 
misleading phrase, ** The tariff should be revised by its frie s?” 
That the trusts, the monopolists, the ggregations of 
rated wealth, their agents, counselors, and political representa- 
tives should be intrusted with revising a tariff sched ler 
which they are now fast increas t] v | read ' 
and their power, too plainly I ropos sal 
surd as it is alarming and f s 
is there reason to be tted by 
law to reap the golden h st created by 1 s of producers 
will willingly give up even tit] ell : icL\ : 

No one is S0 simple as to b NO O} st 

could find here one ray of hope. Y« ! e present nn 

cition? The organized, incorporated iS f In t 

every great business interest i S \ tr ed bel ! 

the power of gold and assured of y ‘ the greates 

machine of modern times, for the fil e \ story 

out boldly in the great political cont¢ 10S upport of the 

Republican ticket. The captains of i S L tl ( 

of the protectionist party. The ch Oo mono} V 
foremost in the f hit W he i of ] tecthl sm 

began to waver, and when victory for the yx e's hs S 1 

almost certain, Rockefeller, Harriman, the others of f 

interest threw themselves in front of e ass: er CO . 

openly and loudly cheering the Re h s. The co 

was astonished. But before the res rn could erys 

into new and determined effort the vy Repul an leaders 

made terms with the bewildered busine ‘ t hypo 

ically appealed to the laboring masses Y st the eged 

“ trickery of the trust magnates. If Ss «ke red from t 

highest Republican sources that Rockefeller and his clays were 

not sincere in espousing the Republican cause: th their pro 
fessed support was a trick to turn labor against the Republican 
ticket; and many honest, but credulous, sons of toil were de 
ceived. So, as the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. CrarKk] 
says, “ They played both ends against the middle.” Thus th 
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battle was won; bloated wealth was triumphant; 
cause of humanity went down, as usual, in defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, a few remarks with reference to the method of 
framing this tariff bill may prove useful. The Ways and Means 
Comittee ] hearings. Mostly those interested in the 
attended and testified. That, perhaps, was natural. 
The people can not come and represent themselves on such oc- 
casions; they can only rely upon the Representatives whom they 
id to After the hearings, which 
nceluded about Christmas, the committee, that is, the Re- 
publican members of it, excluded the Democratic members from 
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participation, even from being present to offer suggestions: and, 
in executive session, behind closed doors, they discussed, I sup- 
pose, the whys and wherefores of their action. I do not know 
whether the discussions were scientific or political. 1 do not 


know whether the business interests of the whole country were 
ever discussed in those meetings; but, if they were discussed, I 
see no reason why the Democratic members of the committee 
would have been out of place there. I can readily understand 
that if, in the making of this or that schedule, there would be 
any political significance, any opportunity to promote the in- 
terests of the Republican party, or a chance to favor special in- 
terests that would return the favor at the time of election, why 
the Dx ts were excluded from participation in the framing 
of this bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

[ ndid, Mr. Chairman, with you and the House and with 
the country, merely party man I might at 
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is useless for me to appeal to the Republican majority here. 
unless, perhaps, out of the great West there have been sent 
some few men who will join with us—some new Members, few 
though they are, from the great North—that may stand by 
Democracy and represent truly the interests of the people. So 
far as the Republican machine is concerned, we have no hope: 
and the people need expect nothing but continued disappoint- 
ment. This debate has been dragging along, the Republican 
leaders trying to get together what they call the “ scattered ele- 
ments.” With them it is a question of combining special in- 
terests for party advantage. This is done by bringing together 





| enough of those who want special legislation to make a majority 


ment. 


| next 


them bring in a bad bill that my party might profit thereby; | 
but the Democratic party stands to-day, and has always stood, 
for the best interests of the country, whether it gains power 
thereby or loses control. I know the intention of the members | 
of the committee on the Democratic side was to assist in framing 


a bill that would best serve the entire people. They have had 
no opportunity in this case. They knew no more about that bill 
before it came into this House than any other Member of the 
House. 


rhe Constitution of the United States provides that all rev- 
enue bills must originate in the House of Representatives, thus 
making tariff legislation a special duty of the House. The 
Senate has its special functions. It is a coordinate branch | 


of the legislative department of this Government. 
and the President act in reference to treaties and various other 
prerogatives and powers that are special to them, but the House 
of Representatives, from the standpoint of the Constitution and 
the intent of those who framed it, is the body that ought to look 
after the purse strings of the Government. It is the body that 
should say absolutely what should be the provisions of a revenue 
law, because they, as the direct representatives of the people, 
vere intrusted with the duty and with the great power of lay- 
ing their hands upon the pocketbook of the Nation. The tax- 
ing power is most beneficent if properly used and most detri- 
mental and dangerous in the hands of tyranny. The House of 


The Senate | 


| knew just what 


on roll eall. Certain ones must be satisfied; concessions must 
be made. It is a question of trading. And I want the people of 
this country to consider this matter. A political party that wil! 
defiant of the people and careless of their rights, force a tariff 
bill through the House without giving an opportunity to under 
stand what are its provisions and to consider its schedules 
should be repudiated and rebuked by a self-respecting people. 
If the Representatives on this floor—Democrats and Republi 
are faithful to their constituents, they will not permit a 
rule to be adopted on next Monday, nor on any other day, which 
will prevent full discussion or restrict opportunity for amend- 
Each one recreant to duty deserves just condemnat 
But the Republican machine knows how to fix it up. T! 
know how to patch up differences. There are many wa 
Some want one thing, some another. Many have personal am- 
bition. It is understood now that an arrangement has | 
made. How it has been made, I do not know; but on Mond 
day after to-morrow—the rule is to pass. 

I wonder what the people of this country would think if the 
has taken place in getting together on tl 


cans 


rule. Where opposition is too strong to crush, policy must 
used. The chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriatio 
for instance—a good stepping-stone to the Speakership, | 


haps—would make the heart of an insurgent so warm and 
pliant that, from patriotic motives, he would go over to t! 


dominant side of his party. Or a new and “modern Linco! 
may arise and shake the country from ocean to ocean, demo 
ing with word and gesture the rules of the House and clan 
ing for certain favors for his State. Put him on some big 
mittee, rub him the right way, if you please, and his great tal: 
is turned to other matters, and he, too, stands with the d 
inant machine in his party. Too often the demand is in f 


| of bloated monopoly, defiant and exacting, but it must be pacified 


Representatives is intrusted under the Constitution as guardian | 


of the property rights of the people, but under the Republican 
administration the constitutional rights of this House amount 
to nothing, and the constitutional rights of the people are no 
We are not here to govern, but to serve; and 
sworn duty is to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States and to faithfully serve our constituents, Under the Con- 
stitution it is the duty of this House to make this bill. Under 
the 
bill 


more respected. 


our 


[Applause on the Democratic side.}] -It would be im- 
possible for the House of Representatives to properly make a 


tariff law unless the bill could be considered section by section. 


Che great number of subjects treated, with thousands of articles 
to be taxed, with the hundreds of paragraphs in the bill, we 


rule of the Republican party this House is not fo make this | 


and provided for. I am only supposing cases. Some of 
may have noticed instances of that kind. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I stand here to protest against such management. Wh 
great tariff bill involving billions of dollars annually come 
for consideration in this House, it ought to be enacted by 
unbought, disinterested Representatives of the American }co- 
ple, and not by a party machine manipulated by private greed 
and political corruption. Your constituents sent you here 
make a tariff bill. Well, you are not making it. Will you | 
mit a rule to pass that will throttle you? The responsibility 
with you. Every one of you that shall be recreant to your d 
on Monday next, and by a rule bind and gag the Members 
this House, will hear from your constituents in no uncert: 
terms. [Applause.] 

In reference to the provisions of the bill itself, Mr. Chairn 
I have time to make only some general remarks and cite a ft 
specific examples. I want to tell you about this bill that 


| majority machine proposes to crowd down your throats on M 


can not consider carefully and properly unless we take them up | 


seriatim and vote upon them separately. You all know that 
statement is true. We could take one month, read this bill 
under the five-minute rule, admit freedom of amendment, per- 


mit reasonable discussion, prepare it in proper form, and pass 
it decently and in order. It would then be a law made by the 
Ic Representatives, under the Constitution, and amend- 
ments from the other end of the Capitol ought to be considered 
In making a tariff law, the House of Repre- 
exercise the power that the President 
nominations for office. He appoints, with 
ndvice and of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives ought to make a tariff bill, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and the advice of the Senate ought to be purely 
advisory, and its consent should be given as a matter of course, 
unless it involves the violation of some principle. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

But the prerogatives of this House are no longer considered 
of value by the party in power. I want to call the attention of 
the country, Mr. Chairman, to the situation, because I know it 


use of 
only as advisory. 
sentatives should 
has in making 





Same 


consent 


the | 
} their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


day. Does it redeem your party pledges? If not, why net? 
You promised to revise the tariff, remove unjust discrimina 
tions, and lighten the burden of labor. But this bill actually 
increases the percentage of the rates over the Dingley Act 
Under the present law the average tariff levied is 44.16 per ce 
while in the Payne bill now under consideration the averag 
duty is 45.72 per cent. This estimate is made by you and is as 
favorable to the bill as you can possibly make it. The revision, 
therefore, is upward, and not downward, as the people had a 
right to expect. It also takes coffee and tea from the free list, 
placing them under heavy duties. 

An inheritance tax is also levied. This last is a decoy-duck. 
It is proposed to create in the public mind the conviction that 
the owners of great fortunes will be made to disgorge some of 
large holdings. When the edge of opposition is thereby 
dulled, this item will be stricken out—probably by the Senate. 
Were it really the intention to force wealth to bear its just part 
of the public burdens, an income tax should have been levied 
according to constitutional limitations, and the inheritance tax 
would have been left to the States, many of which already 
have enacted such legislation. To enter that field and leave out 
a tax on incomes is merely a sham, not a real purpose. 

The tax on coffee and tea will also be dropped from the bill 
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owned. by men and corporations of immense wealth. The own- 
ers can and will use every means in their power to secure the 
highest price for their products. Apparently yielding in some 
measure to the public demand for free lumber, the Payne bill re- 


duces the tariff one-half. This was accepted as a fair compro 

mise between the lumber manufacturer and the general con- 
sumer, The insincerity—not to say treachery—in this action is | 
shown by a proviso putting what is termed a countervailing 


duty on lumber. 


We find this in section 197 of the proposed bill, 
and it declares 





that if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of goy- 
ernment shall imp an export duty or export charge of any kind 
wh oever w ) discrimination against, any forest product ex- 
I 1 to the United States, or if any country, dependen province, or 
‘ ubdivision of government forbids or restricts the portation of 
forest product to the United States in any way, there shall be im 
sed upon all of the forest oducts of such country when imported 
to the United States the duties prescribed in section 3 of this act dur- 
the continuance of such export duties, charges, embargo, discrimina 
tion, or restriction 


And section C of this act provides that in any such case the 
tariff on all forest products from that whole country shall be sub- 
ject to the same rate of duty as the present law. Whoever put 
that proviso in the bill knew, or ought to have known, that the 
conditions in Canada were such that this proviso would neces- 
sarily keep the tariff on lumber at the present rate. The pre- 
tended decrease was merely to deceive the public. The proviso 
was to satisfy the lumber manufacturers. Such political jug- 
glery should not be tolerated by an intelligent The 
secret tariff bills are facetiously called the “ jokers.” 
Thi of the “jokers” in the Payne bill. My 
opinion is that publie seorn will force it out by amendment be- 
fore the bill leaves the House. 

Of America 
wood have the 1 rest 
the importati« 


such condit 


peo] le, 
frauds 


provi Q 


in 


s is one 


all our h products 


wood and manufactures of 
iplete monopoly of the home market, 
ms being only 1.1 per cent of consumption. Under 
ons every dollar of the lumber schedule put in the 


12a to con 


Treasury may be made to cost the American consumer more 
than S90, The same increased rate which the tariff adds to the 
1 per cent of exports can be added by the lumbermen to the 
wo per cent of domestic production. Thus 1.1 per cent of the 
iariff rate would go into the Treasury and the 98.9 per cent 
(dlomestic production) would go into the pockets of the lumber- 
men. It is only ignorance of such conditions that has prevented 
or postponed a political revolution on the tariff question. The 
prime purpose of a tariff bill under Republican administration 
is no longer the raising of revenue, but a means of preventing 
importations and the exploitation of the American market by 
the manufacture! 

Take, f ‘ mple, tl paragraphs including hides, leather, 
and leather products. Under the present law there is a duty of 
ID per ¢ les, 17 it on leather, and 25 per cent on 
shoes. Under the proposed bi ides are put on the free list, 
band and sole leather is taxed 5 per cent, other ordinary leather 
id per cent, and shoes 15 per cent. Any tariff on leather and 
shoes is prrene tically ] rohibitive The revenue ¢ n boots and shoes 
amounted in 1806 to $38,960.71 Tl was from importation of 
fai kinds of shoes, the importation of which was not affected 
by a tariff and did not compete with any articles produced in 
this country. 4 revenue on hides amounted in the same year 
to more than $3,000,000, The producers of hides are the farmers 
and stock raisers. To put hides on the free list and a tariff on 
leather, sl and other manufactures of leather, means to put 
the revenue iken from hides into the pockets of the manu- 
facturer of leather and Jeather products. The tariff that re 


mains on shoes, lenther, and so forth, prevents foreign competi- 


tion. Hence, to place hides on the free list serves only to in- 
crease the profits of the manufacturer. Again, cattle hides was 
the only rev -producing item on the list. The Payne bill, 
in the interest of monopoly, cuts down in this instance, as usual, 
the public revenues and enriches the special private interests. 


Leather, shoes, | 
should be on the Tree 


other 


arness, and manufactures of leather 
list in the interest of honesty and economy, 
and in that event there should be no duty on hides; but as long 
as the tariff remains on leather and shoes the duty should re- 
imnin on hides, thus producing some revenue and distributing 
the burden of taxation. 

The wool schedule is glaring in its injustice. If the framers 
of the Payne bill desire to give the leather and shoe manufac- 
turers free hides, why not free wool for the woolen manufac- 
turer, just as we have free cotton for the cotton manufacturer? 
The truth of the matter is this: Rates are made, not for the 
public welfare or in accordance with any set of principles, 
but are governed wholly by party expediency and favoritism. 
The cotton manufacturer ~“f New England is Republican, and 
is paid for it by exorbitant duties on the cotton goods he manu- 
factures out of free raw material. The woolen manufacturer 
of the East is also Republican and would demand free wool, 
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but he is made to understand that he must act in partnership 
with the wool producers of Ohio and other Northern and West 
ern States in order to make and keep the woolgrower Repub- 
lican; hence the tax of 11 cents per pound on raw wool, 
| amounting to about 35 cents per pound in the cheap wovlen 
cloth, is considered as a foundation on which to build com- 
pensatory and protective tariff rates until they become even 
prohibitive, amounting generally to more than the total value 
| of the finished product, and in many instances several times 
its value, producing no revenue and openly robbing the Amer- 
ican people by statutory power. Competition might give relief, 
but trust combination does away with hope in that direction. [| 
have already shown that the importation of wool and manufac- 
tures of wool in 1905 were only 6.2 per cent of gross consump- 
tion. Even this small showing would not be made were it not 
for the fact that the production of wool in the United States 
supplies only a little more than half the amount consumed; 
hence nearly all the tariff on the wool schedule comes from the 
importation of raw wool brought in to supply the deficienc 
in domestic production. The duty on unwashed wool, 11 cent 
per pound, amounts to 46.88 per cent, the importation of which 
in 1906 amounted to a little over 91,000,000 pounds. 

This bill is not only unjust to the American people, but 
an astonishing degree it affects most cruelly the poor. Of all 
the people in this Government, those who most need faithful 
and vigilant care in the making of our laws, and those who ar 
least able to protect themselves from the errors and iniquities 
of public servants, are the great mass of humanity composing 
the substratum of toil. The millions who are engaged 
manual labor and those dependent on them consume each | 
the greater part of their earnings and furnish a field for « 
mercial exploitation both vast and lucrative. While it eC] 
that a man of average conscience would sicken at the very 
thought of “ grinding the face of the poor” to increase his own 
business profits, yet experience has demonstrated that the fina) 
cial vulture knows nothing of pity or mercy. The strick« 
sheep, and its helpless young as well, furnish food alike for it 
rapacious greed. The poor laborer must, to the extent of his 
ability, procure food and clothing for himself and fam 
Everyone in this country should have an opportunity to obtain a 
full supply. Tens of thousands are in want. Cheap yai 
valued at less than 80 cents per pound are taxed under tl 
present law equivalent to 136.09 per cent, producing a reye 
in 1906 of $132.33, showing that the rate is prohibitive and that 
the poorest classes are forced to pay more than twice its valu 
for even the inferior stuff they are compelled by 


use. 





S 


in 


x 


necessity 

Under the proposed Payne bill the same yarns are taxed 
equivalent to 121.09 per cent, and the estimated revenue will b 
$117.75, showing that the new rate, also, is known by the f1 

ers of the bill to be prohibitive; and yet this poor class is s 

compelled to pay more than double the value of these yarns. 
Is this cruelty exercised for the publie good, or is it not robbery, 
permitted by the public, who are too busy to detect and punish 
such cruel injustice? 

Yarns, valued at 


more than 80 cents per pound, no mat 
how costly, are 


taxed under the present law equivalent to 87.75 
per ceut, which rate is retained in the proposed bill. This rat 
also is practically prohibitive, as the revenue on this item f 
1806 was only $149,414.42; and it is estimated by the committ 
that the same amount of revenue will continue. Thus the ¢ 
mass of people who are better able to pay are not pressed 
heavily the very poor, although the percentage 
them is a great and useless burden, bringing in almost no rev 
nue, but increasing the cost of their clothing nearly 100 per cent 
| Why do we submit to such robbery? Take the item of cheap 
| blankets, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the pres 
ent duty of 99.91 per cent is retained in the bill, although the 
revenue produced therefrom in 1906 was only $385.69. The est 
mate is that the future revenue will be the same amount. Thus 
it is the recognized fact that the tariff rate is prohibitive, but 
| our poorest people must pay double the value for their cheapest 
woolen covering. Blankets, valued at more than 40 cents and 
not more than 50 cents per pound, pay a duty of 104.72 per cent. 
which is also retained in the present bill. The revenue collected 
is a pittance—$377.30. This rate also is admittedly prohibitive. 
It produces no revenue, but taxes the poorer people more than 
double the price on blankets. While blankets, valued at more 
than 50 cents per pound, no matter how costly, are taxed only 
67.96 per cent, producing a revenue of less than $20,000; prac- 
tically prohibitive, imposing a heavy burden, but much lighter 
than that exacted from the very poor. Seemingly for fear that 
the very poor might indulge in double blankets the tax on 
blankets more than 3 yards in length and valued at not more 


as as a#eallis 





| than 40 cents per pound is 180.53 per cent, producing a revenue 
= 1906 of $1,013.68; a strictly prohibitive rate, which is re- 
tained in the proposed bill, and operates not to produce revenue, 
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i 
but to force the poorer class of people to pay nea three times 
value of double blankets, thereby swelling the coffers of 
wealth and robbing the attenuated want. The 
most costly blankets are taxed only 92 a diserimina- 


rly 
the 
substance of 


G4 per cent, 


tion in favor of wealth. This evidently is the Republican 
method of applying the Seriptural doctrine— 

Unto him that hath shall be given and he shall have more abundance 
but unto him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 


[t will certainly be a consummation devoutly to be wished 


when the American people, rising to the full statue of American 
citizenship, shall elect public servants who will ingraft into our 
laws and breathe into the spirit of our institutions the sublime 
principles of the Golden Rule, and follow both in theory and 
practice the blessed injunction— 
In all things, whatseever you would that men should do unto 
do you even so to them. 
[ will cite one more example. Take light, unbleached cotton 
oth, valued at not more than 7 cents per square yard: The 
present duty is 74.65 per cent, the same rate being retained in 
the proposed bill. The revenue produced, and the am ‘X- 
cted to be produced, per annum is only $12.69—an admittedly 
rohibitive rate, producing no revenue, but forcing the destitute 


Finer 
the 


i 


to pay nearly double the price of necessary cotton cloth. 
grades are heavily taxed, but much in proporti 
greater hardship being placed upon the necessities of the poo 
the tariff being not to produce revenue for the Government, 
to eurich the manufacturer at the expense of our own 


less on, 


but 
people. 

Time forbids the enumeration of the various items equally 
tariffs on al 


or} 


subject to criticism and contempt. The gloves 
though producing at present almost no revenue, are greatly 


increased; and on the kinds mostly worn by 
tariff is, in some instances, more than doubled. The object can 
not be the production of revenue; it is monopoly, plain and 
simple. Those who profit by such statutory monopoly not only 
have voted, but are expected to continue to vote, the Repub 
lican ticket. What of the masses who are thus fleeced by law’? 
Will they permit the continuanee of such a systera? Will they 
longer trust a party that knows not the sacredness of a pled 
and has eeased to even wear a mask to cover its shamelessness? 
Another patent fact is that this proposed bill is wholly see 
tional. It is gotten up for the benefit of the North and East, 
and especially the East. The eastern manufacturer enjoys the 
favor of extraordinary tariff rates on his products, and is given 
the privilege of small or no tariffs on the products that he buys; 
thus he has an immense advantage over the millions of sturdy 
producers in the West and South. The advantages in the bill 


poor people the 


= 


Tr 
ala 


4 


ra 
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are also in favor of class as against the masses, even in the 
North and East. The benefits derived go to the rich and pow- 
erful and give to them a greater hold and more complete con 


tro? of the laborer and wage-earner than ever before. 

A letter was recently sent to the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, signed by a committee representing “the 
eollar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers of Troy, N. Y., and vicinity,” 


stating, among other things: 








The conditions affecting our industry are practically the same as in 
1897, and the same need of protection exists to-day as at that time 

After eleven years’ experience under the Dingley t f of 1897 
schedule J. section 338—the collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturers have 
found that the protection to their industry offered by the eustom laws 
has enabled them to operate their business with success only by econ 


ry possible point. 


mizing at eve 


The letter also states that the Troy manufacturers | 


rroduce 





more than three-fourths of the collars and cuffs sold in this 
eountry. It also makes the statement that— 

The people of Troy and vicinity depend largely upon this industry for 
their support. It is the only remaining manufacturing industry in this 
district which gives employment to a lat number of women. Nir 
per cent of the employe ire females, and fully one-half of the work 


omes of the families of thi ity and surrounding country 


done in the h 





They want the present high rates of duty either retained or 
increased, and also state that 

If any reduction in duties is made it will have to be met by red 
tion in the wages of employees, a course we think very un i ) 

Now, what is the result of this tariff-fostered industry that 
has been fed at the public expense for more than twenty 
five years? We are assured that the operators of the busi 
ness have been “economizing at every possible point.” That, 
of course, means that labor has been paid no more than 
necessity required. The law did not protect labor. The oper 
atives in this, as in all the protected industries, must meet 


their competitors in the open market. They keep their e1 
ment by charging no more for their labor than others are willing 
to take. There seems to be no recorded the con- 
trary. When, as in this ¢ the industry is well established 
and is not only flourishing but commands three-fourths of all the 
trade in this country, the power of the manufacturer dis- 
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played and the helplessness of the laborer is de apparent by 
the bold statement of this committee that vy reduct 
duties will have to be met by reductions © wages of } 
pDloyees.” Where does the right of the employ col 
Where is the boasted protection t \me! labor’ h ec 
tions in tariff will not be met by reduced s ries of officers o1 
reduced income from the money invested, but it will be t 
they say, by reducing the wage of lab | s is laid bare the 
falsity of protectionism. And one of the pitiful things of 
all is the reflection that thes bo y ( e are taught Ss 
they grow up that their bread depe $ tariff law, which 
they must vote to uphold or stary truth is that labor 
engaged in unprotected enterprises is mot pendent and bet 
ter p id than that which is ¢ ed and grt al ‘ t let 
of their pro d employe 

If this bill is not framed for the spe 7 of mo “ 
why is not fl " nd st s ed on the free list 
As already \ the gross consumption of this metal and 
manufactures in the year 1905 was tle more than $3.0 
000,000, The imports amounted to only 12 per cent. Could 
the be clearer proof of monopoly and pro e1 s rhe 
at Situation is prohibitive of foreig mpetition, and 
combination has already produced monopoly ui yet this pn 
posed bill only reduces the average e on this schedule fre 
36.96 per cent to 36.15 per it egligible quantit 
boasted ‘“‘ reduction” that is practically a isult to tl 
suming public—an open de of their w To rightfully 
consider enormo profit given by t bill, we have but t 
understand the fact that the tariff rate increases the pr ot 
domestic products by the same ratio that rts of like prod 
ucts are increased in value. Thus, of b $3,000,000, 000 f 
me products consumed annually in th ountry, the Treas 
ury gets a revenue, under this bill, of 36.15 per cent on the 1.2 
per of imports; and the same rate of 36.15 per cent, added 
to the remaining 98.8 per cent of the $3,000,000,000, goes into 
the cket of the manufacturer. The manufacturer receiving 
theoretically, more than $95 for every dollar received by t! 
Government. By reason of the numerous rates in this scheduk 
and the inequality of consumption of the d ‘ent articles en 
braced therein, this estimate is too high, | there se s | 
no question but that actually the manuf irer of iron and ste 
and their products collects $50 for every doll the Treasury ol 
tains by reason of the tariff. The iro he nd textil 
schedules are examples only of tl ross istice and 
righteousness of the present tariff law and the ose Payne 
bill. 

But you say these things ought to be pri 


not te 





not for free trade. Mr. Chairman, I am 





the Democratic party not for fr ti These itlem« 
dodge the question when they Say they stand for protection 

not for free trade. Just as though you had to be for robh« 
no tariff! That is not the issue. The issue to-day is: 8! 

have a tariff for revenue, fairly and equ: distributing t 1 
den of taxation; or, shall the tariff be levied the i rest of 
* protected ” classes, preventing imp: libitive 1 S 
Why not take the countervailing duty off « It w le] 
stood for years that oil was on the fr s That is ar he 
Republican ‘* joker. The Wilson b " el t 
Senate. At any rate, this duty was a fraud. When was dis 
covered they realized that a prol tar m and 
its products had |! i] ly ¢ ted . t] 
oil trust Publie sentime den ds its 1 B | Me 
hill ill contains tha tle joke Marl ‘ rds ‘ 
forced out of this bill. \ s 

Mr. COOPER of VP Sy W g ft 
Texas state whether he is interested in t! ( f 
of the South 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas [am 

Mr. COOPER of P sylvania I do 
man is personally interested, hn . - 
would like to him if he believes S 
crude petroleum? I des » ask t é in t 
for information. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I | , f 
produets ought to be on the free list s rolled by t 
forces; and I do not belie that \ r d 
redound to the benefit of the peop to ‘ 
otherwise. 

Mr. COOPER of Ix I) g 
lieve that the product of this ntr . 
the diseovery of petroleum in M« 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Ido Chis ¢ 3 t 
safe now and will be as long as hum s the « 
unless we go on letting these special interests re 
natural resources, our oil, our coal, our ir ore d our 
| until, finally, they will own the surface of the ear S we 

















































































































subje¢t our people to like conditions as the inhabitants of Ire- 
Jand once were. 
from Mexico. [Applause.] 

The idea that labor engaged in the protected industries is bene- 
fited thereby At first there is a great 
the industry. The manufacturers employ more men than would 
be necessary under normal conditions. The production becomes 
greater than the market demand. Ruinous competition 
brought about in the effort to dispose of surplus product. Then 
the employers find it to their interest to combine and keep up 
the price of their goods. Foreign competition is shut out by the 
tariff. The combination, or “trust,” as it called, 
production to suit the demand. The excess of labor 


is delusive. 


is 


is 


enforces 
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That time may come, but we are in no danger | 


stimulus to | 


restricts | 


idleness and the great number seeking employment make sharp | 


competition in wages, ‘ 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Texas permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is it not true that the demand and supply for 
labor and the price are regulated by the unions and not by the 
tariff? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In many instances that 

sut the rule is that the laborer is not protected. 
pete with those who seek similar employment. 

Mr. CULLOP. Another question, if you please. 


is 


true, 
He must com- 


Is it not true 


that the tariff-protected industry will employ labor just as cheap | 


as it can, and if two men offer for work, each of equal capacity, 


one demanding $3 and the other $2, will not that protected 
industry take the $2 man every time? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. The laborer in these 
industries has to compete with the world. The manufacturer 


is not slow to bring cheap foreign labor into this country to com- 
pete with the very labor that he says he wants protected by high 
tariff on his product. 

The fact of the matter is that, if the protective doctrine 
ever had any vitality or life that was real, it has outlived its 
day. In New York they are lacking for farm hands. I re- 
ceived a communication from the board of trustees of the State 
School of Agriculture, of date January 12, 1909, saying that— 

One of the crying needs of the farmers of the State of New York 
is an adequate supply of intelligent farm labor, and that we give our 
hearty approval to any action which can or may be taken by the State 
or National Government to supply such labor. 

Labor on the farm is a “crying need,’ while many factories 
are running on half time, the result of artificial conditions pro- 
duced by protective tariffs and trusts. 

I got another communication from the general assembly of 
the State of Ohio, headed: *“ The great State of Ohio declares 
for free lumber.” 

Now, it does seem to me that when the great State of Ohio 
says that they are entitled to free raw material, it is strange 
that they do not ask that wool go on the free list. What is the 
matter with the great State of Ohio, a prosperous State, that 
can afford to live without being unjust to other people? They 
petition Congress to put on the free list things that they buy 
and to put high protective duties on things that they produce. 
Why did not the great State of Ohio say that the great West 
and the great Southwest have been our patrons, buying our 
farming implements and machinery and wagons and patroniz- 
ing our other industries, and that the great State of Ohio will 
ask you to consider the farmers and put upon the free list 
articles which they need in their agricultural pursuits—imate- 
rial to build their homes, implements and machinery to culti- 
vate their farms, break the prairie, and clear the forests, and in 
all things to treat those people right? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, has it come to this, that in every section it is 
only a question of advantage to us, and that we care nothing 
for the balance of the country? If so, the public morals are 
not what our forefathers had a right to expect they would be 
in this advanced day. |[Applause.] Instead of improving upon 
them, in the light of their example, we have deteriorated. 
Some people believe in having selfishness ingrafted into the law, 
but I believe the great mass of American people, north and 
south, east and west, are honest. I believe that the people of 
New England—and this bill is framed in the interest of that 
section—want honest laws honestly enforced and desire only a 
fair show in the race of life. But many have grown up with 
the institution of protective tariffs and they are afraid to vote 
against what they have been taught is a necessary system for 
fear that the bread will be taken from the mouths of their chil- 
dren; and I can not blame them, when the matter comes home 
with such force as that. The threat to close down the mills is 
a powerful one when considered by an employee who is already 
perp'exed as to the means of feeding his family. The question 
uppermost in his heart is: “ What shall I do for Mary and the 
children?” And with doubt and uncertainty, yet with his 
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heart in the right place, he goes up to the ballot box and. by 
force of circumstances, casts his ballot for a protective tariff, 

That man is not my enemy, he is my fellow-citizen; and | 
have the same heart for him that I have for those who are not 
surrounded by such difficulties as encompass him. lApplause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is growing late, and there are Members 
here who would like to speak. 

Before concluding, however, I must call to the attention of 
the House that the sugar trust is well provided for in this bill. 
The boasted statement of one of the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee that they had “struck the sugar 
trust a blow between the eyes” is truly laughable. The tariff 
on sugar remains the same except that the differential on re 
fined sugar, which, under the present law, is ninety-five one 


| . . 
} hundredths of a cent per pound, has been reduced five one-lun- 


j 








dredths of a cent. In other words, one nineteenth of the duty 


| has been taken off, leaving the sugar trust still in full contro). 


It appears that no trust is endangered by this bill. The * blow 
between the eyes” administered to the sugar trust is not a 


ferocious one. 
*Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers over its mate. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

No matter who may profit by this bill, the farmer is certainly 
not one of its beneficiaries, 

The duty on barley is reduced 10 cents a bushel that the 
brewer may have cheaper raw material for his beer. The com 
mittee has kindly kept its taxing hand off the breweries; and, 
instead of gaining more revenue from beer, have taxed coffe: 
and tea. An attempt is also made to dupe the farmer by putting 
farm implements on the free list, but there is a proviso which 
replaces the tariff duties on implements imported from othe: 
countries which place a tax upon similar articles exported from 
this country. That provision practically takes such implements 
from the free list and replaces the tariff upon them. Such 
attempts at deception have been so successful in the past the 
Republican party is encouraged to keep them up. 

We have considered some of the provisions of this extraor- 
dinary measure. The examples we have cited are only a few 
of its objectionable features; but I hope they will give at least 
somewhat of an insight into its iniquities. The question wil! 
soon be submitted to you. You can vote for a rule that wil! 
prevent proper consideration and amendments, or it is in your 
power to have the bill considered item by item and amended 
according to the best interest of the country. Yielding to the 
party lash, you will throttle the House of Representatives, do 
away with the prerogatives that have been intrusted to it, and 
send over to the Senate this bill, asking them to frame it. 
Why, I understand they are already preparing one there; and 
from the hearings, as I understand it, the Democratic mem 
bers are excluded. Such a spectacle! Why should this plot be 
hatched in secret? You mark my words, they will take some 
of the “ jokers” out of this bill; they will reduce some of the 
rates; they will make some corrections, and the boast will go 
out that there was a victory for the people. After they have 
finished this bill, however, and it has become a law, the trusts 
will remain in power, the East will continue to exploit thie 
West, organized and predatory wealth will enslave labor is 
heretofore, the manufacturer will increase his pelf, the fruits 
of toil will be diverted from the storehouse of its producer, and 
restricted and congested industries will multiply calamity i! 
the land. I hope the time will soon come when the people wil! 
awaken to their interests, awaken to their duty as citizens, and 
will rise up and revise a system that has been so warped by 
Republican misrule. Mr, Chairman, I hope at no distant day 
to see our institutions in such condition that the laborer can 
reap the reward of his honest toil without let or hindrance; 
when the opportunities of life shall be open equally to all; 
when the law, supreme, shall be administered without fear or 
favor; when equality, justice, equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none shall be no longer mere theory, but shall be 
crystallized into a practical policy that will have come and 
come to stay. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. WEISSE. Can the gentleman state, if possible, the price 
of hides and cattle for the last twenty years, and why No. 1 
country buff hides advanced about 230 per cent from the low 
price, again declined to 6 cents a pound, and are to-day 100 per 
cent above last year at this time? Do you think it waa the 15 
per cent duty that caused the increase? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Has the gentleman the figures 
there? 

Mr. WEISSE. I have. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
my remarks, 


He will insert them at the end of 





1909. 





Sa 


Mr. WEISSE. 


They are as follows: 


Comparative table of cattle, hides, and hogs, taken from the official 
market reports in Chicago, showing the relative cost of hides and 














| of free of duty hides has been 300 to 500 per cent. 
| of leather during the sam« 
| been 


meats. 
| iSt. Louis market— | 
Packer hides.* |. green salted coun- | 
Chieago try hides. 
| —_ _}| country ae ti = | 
Po defo, hides— | 
Year. : — Price | No.1 Highest,| Lowest, | 
avy | branded | buffs. per per | 
native cows i pound. pound 
cows. a —e 
Hundred | Hundred | 
pounds.| pounds. Cents. Cents. 
alain ak a ie et 7 64 
ge. <0 SRN Tilly BETS ae . see 6 | 1% 
1890 A paced ae aT a a tT ae! os ee a g | 43 
Ec cinscatsnecidibivatdenestitigilecntiidienais ES, Eee, pial 63 4} 
ROE iain ea titel $5.94 $5.17 $4.86 | 13 33 
OAs Set 5.21 | 4.71 $26 | $h 2% 
WN os petal arent oot oe! 1.95 4.53 4.21 | 5% 34 
Sees caiethabieh italia iehpnisetichteintictadetaiie alliances 8.76 8.00 7.86 | 9 5 
ae it ik ch) 7.51 | 6.66 6.85 | Sk 4} 
a eR ee aa 9.35 | 8.74 8.86 9s 73 
1898. Sie elichpcsthdial ara 10.84 9.72 9.91 oo | s 
WOR sc aiathiiiauecsascaciinnes 11.27} 10.90 10.08 | 10} | 8} 
aici at 10.62 10.18 9.11 9 7h 
i fe ie ee ; 10.66 | 9.87 8.73 84 6] 
RU tbh cate cin abate 11.12 | 10.01 8.74 84 | 7h 
Ni ite bts chsatabince aténes 10.07 | 9.19 8.59 8 | 73 
a 10.60 10.28 9.45 9 7 
tier itiiielatranciiededestis 13.16 12.74 11.88 133 9 
i iictiietsddied sa anattihiam ibaa ietsdachabne 14.96 14.11 13.41 aaidie stil lindicenicibaiait 
ebadbbbtiipbibbdnmdbdtetdaad 13.12 11.88 UE ‘Bunt nasi dita Mbiiinedeeadints 
aint intit hath dinate aukihien 11.42 10.40 SR eit tad a lsh cereal 
| Average farm price Prices, Chicago market.° 
per head.” 

Year. | Average 
Mileh | Other Western Canning | price for 
cows. | cattle. cattle. cows. hogs, all 

grades. 
} 
i Per Per Per 
| | hundred. hundred. hundred. 
eee 65 | i a a Oo ae 
io 04 | ie ca tle 
Sed ienisktinaas 14 | I aa I 
tintin dh wit | .62 | I a Eo a Bs 
Windia diiuiinediasacurecd -40 | BRI Sends bbaiaei daa nati dialer T 8 me 
la 75 5B.8E leoccue 80.65 to $5.00 $6.60 
Sal 21.77 | 14.66 $3.60 .75 to 4.40 5.05 
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a | 22 .55 | 15.86 3.50 .75 to 5.00 | 3.50 
i iepsisencdiieaaniseneia 23.16 | 16.65 3.90 | 1.00 to 2.70 | 3.70 
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1906 nie 29.44 | 15.85 4.40 75 to 3.05 | 6.25 
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Estimate of | 
average Price of Value of the 
weight of heavy native meat and all 
Year. hides sold by cows as price offal, if 
the farmer basis for killed by the 
on other hide value. packer. 
cattle. 
| Pounds. 
Piste eanciigh ccna cakna sve saad iean Nach incchokac isa a aac cecal 
EE ‘ se I a ec aa aia de i cle la 
ie on caddandaebebbaieoats ee | a See ee 
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* Prices taken from the hide and leather trade publication. 

*From Bureau of Statistics, Department of Agriculture. 

¢ Prices taken from Drovers’ Journal, the official paper of the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards. 
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if you want to protect American labor, pass a law that he 
can buy the product of his own hand as cheap as a foreigner 
and not make him work in free competition in the world of 
what we export and deny him the right to buy as cheap as the 


foreigner can buy his product. 


Every dollar’s worth of rawhides produces about $5 worth 
of finished product, of which the laborer receives, through its 
different stages, about 30 per cent. There is used up with it 
40 to 45 per cent of other material; about 15 to 20 per cent 
| goes to transportation and other charges, and 2 to 5 per cent 


profit to the manufacturer. 
Are you willing, on account of the 15 per cent duty on hides, 


to deny the American laborer this opportunity to tan these 
| hides, and keep him idle, and eapital lea ¢ this country and 
going to foreign countries and being invested foreign manu 
facturing industries? 
Our increase in exports of leather and leather goods made out 


Our exports 


lutiable hides, 


au 


time, made of l has 


iCSS, 


Are you wiliing to place 1D per cent on hides, thereby throw 


ing out of employment labor to the amount of $1 and capital 
investment of $4 and allowing pauper bor of Europe to b 
his product 15 per cent cheaper than an American can buy it 
on account of the rebate on leather, prot ig foreign labor 
and building up foreign industries to the detriment of Amet 
can capital and American labor? 

This is the way the tariff worked under the Dingley bill 
which caused failures to the extent of S679,000,000, against 
failures of $533,000,000 in 1893-94, or 40 per cent more tha 
during Democratic years; threw out of employment about 4 
per cent of American laborers, who are idle yet; caused ove 
100,000 empty freight cars; and dr oO of this country six 
to seven hundred thousand educated laborers, to go to Canad 
and other countries to seek em loyment, re ft suffe 
ing; and compelling our business people to invest millions of 
capital in foreign factories, on account of those outrageous d 
unjust schedules in the Dingley tariff bil 

Taking as a basis for our calculation hides that average 50 
pounds in weight, on farm cattle, in the ab ible, according 
to census and trade reports it shows that tl tle value to the 
farmer, if sold in the market to the pacl was in 189 
For meat and offal other than hides $12. 64 
For hides ; 2. 60 

Total - 15. 24 

In 1895, the year of a panic under Democratic administration, 
according to these census figures, the farmer received 
For meat and offal $19 
For hides 

Total salcmcenian eo +. 0 

In 1905, the boasted Republican prosperity year, the fa ‘1 
received : 

For meat and offal . $8. 57 
For hides : 6. 58 
Total 15. 15 

In 1906, according to these same census reports, the farmer 


received : 


For meat and offal ——— ; 
For hides a . a T. 48 
Se . . 15. $35 


The above tables show that meat value in 1895 was 135 per 
cent more than in 1906. 

The above tables show that the hide value 
per cent more than in 1893. 

The attached tables show that canner cows, which classificea- 
tion includes the old cows unfit for dairy purposes and from the 
ranches for breeding purposes, sold in 1906 as low as 75 cents a 
hundred pounds in the Chicago market. The hide brought on an 
average 14 cents for branded and about 1 for free of 
The hides off of these animals netted the packer, no 
doubt, more than he paid for the same cattle alive on the hoof 
in the yards. 

Did the packer sell his dressed meat cheaper in 1906 than 
1895? This I leave open for the cattle raisers and consumers of 
meat to answer. If not, according to this table, is it not a facet 
that the packer gets the benefit of the 15 per cent duty on hides? 

Also, there is printed in the Recorp a showing the 
average price of export steers for four years, 1897, of about 
$92, during the Democratic years; in the f years, 1904-1908, 
of about $74, showing a decline in valu doubt, on account 
of the duty on hides, as these hides will sel! for an average price 
of $12 to $16 each in our market, and in the foreign markets 15 
per cent less, on account of the duty. 


in 1906 was 170 


» cents 


i 


table, 
ISOS 
mur 


e, no 





















986 


if the 


duty was removed, 





] 
it would raise the price of these | 
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The consequence is that when our barley reaches the market 
in the East it is apt to be stained, while the Canadian barley 
is bright, and to that extent our barley is handicapped just that 
much. It would seem as though it would be a wise policy if the 
duty on barley should be left as it is at the present time, and 
net taken off just at the moment when the farmers of our coun 
try are beginning to- realize a fair price for it. With tl 
farmers of the country prosperous, the manufacturer, railroads, 
laboring men, and every interest must prosper also. 

In this bill, as I go through it, I find in section 29 the ques 
tion “drawback;” that where the article raised 
produced in some foreign country, comes into this country, 
manufactured, and is sent out again, the duty shall be rebated 
This is a question that may vitally affect the Northwest. 

This country has been exporting wheat for many years, bu 





of is, is 


| the amount of wheat that we are exporting now is getting close 


eattle, and also would not reduce the price of hides, as we are 
the greatest consumers of this product in the world and our 
market establishes the price. 

fhe average value of a hide sold by the farmer direct from 
the South, east of the Mississippi, according to an invoice at- 
tached, is $1.62, and about 80 per cent of them will class as free- | 
of-duty hides. 

Copy of invoice of hides from Marx Hide and Tallow Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., sold to C. S. Weisse & Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., March 12, 1909: 

Pounds.| Cents. | Total. 

1 ry flint hid 12, 686 19; | $2,442.05 
t hid 1 684 173 807.99 

ides 2,256 123 282.00 

I si cass ces chaainbaas . ona 258 124 $2.55 

Ave j ] $1 .¢ , 64.29 


The ahove table th: it ic » eollection of co -v hides | ¢ ie : : : a 
rhe above table that I submit is a collection of country hides | ¢o- the next ten or fifteen years, and during that time it will be 


off sold dealers 


taken and marketed by the farmer, to of the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi River, showing the great 


difference value of a hide. No doubt a deduction of 10 to 
20 per cent can be made fer freight and charges of handling to | 
get the net price to the farmer, and is to demonstrate what little 


benefit the farmer gets out of the 15 per cent tax on hides that 


ke sells direct to the dealer. 
Also, sales of packer hides, according to the statement of 
the census report of 1905—5,039,204 hides, $44,206,107 value; 


average price, $8.80, 
[Mr. FOELKER addressed the committee. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, it is with some hesitation that 
I at this time make a few remarks upon the tariff bill, which is 
now before Congress for consideration. I am a new Member 
from the State of North Dakota, a State which perhaps is more 
purely an agricultural State than any other State in this Union. 
It is true that we have lignite coal mines and some excellent 
clays in the western part of the State, but outside of the mining 
of these minerals our people are engaged altogether in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

More than 50 per cent of the flax that is raised in the United 
States raised in the State of North Dakota. It is a very 
large producer of spring wheat, ef barley, oats, cattle, sheep, 
and horses. 

As I have listened to the many able speeches which have been 
made on the bill now pending by Members of this House, I 


See Appendix.] 


IS 


have been impressed rather forcibly with the thought that 
each man was speaking upon the bill more especially as it 


might affect the people of the district which he had the honor 
to represent, rather than speaking ufon the bill from the 
broader standpoint as to what might be best for the country 
at large. i 

There are certain schedules in this bill which I consider vital 
to the welfare of the people whom I represent. In this bill, the 
tariff upon barley has been reduced from 80 cents to 15 cents 
a bushel, and upon malt from 45 cents to 25 cents. 
Dakota raises about 15,000,000 bushels of barley per year, and 
it has only been recently that the price has been such as to 
make it a profitable crop for our farmers to grow. There have 
been two for this. One has been on account of the 
protection given under the Dingley law, which practically shut 
out the Ontario barley, and the other reason that it 
alleged, under the national pure-food law, that malt must be 
made from barley, and that it can not be made from screen- 
ings, cracked rice, and material of that kind. In consequence, 
in the past two years, at least, our farmers have received a 


reasons 


iS is 


in 
good price for their barley, and have been prosperous accord- 
ingly. We are a long way from the market and the place 
where the barley is consumed. It costs from 15 to 20 cents per 
bushel for freight, elevator charges, commission, etc., to place 
our barley down New York State, in competition with the 
bariey which may come over into the United States from On- 
tario. In raising barley out in the great States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and the other Northwestern States 
that raise large amounts of barley, as a rule, it is raised upon 
large farms. The cost of labor is high, and it is impossible to 
give the barley the care and attention that can be given it upon 
the smaller farms down in Ontario. Barley is very susceptible 
to the weather, it takes but little to stain it, and it is im- 
possible upon our large farms to give it the care and attention 
that the smaller farmers can in Canada. 


in 


and closer, and it is estimated that within the next five year 
possibly, and surely within the next ten years, it will be a ques 
tion whether this country will raise wheat sufficient for its ow 
consumption. 

We are not making the tariff laws simply for to-day, but thi 
tariff law which we are now about to enact will probably stand 


impossible to change or alter, in any way, any particular o 
of its provisions. In this matter of * drawback” it would se 
as though we should approach it with the utmost care that 
may be so safeguarded and so cared for that while it may 
the opportunity to millers or manufacturers to grind grain or 
manufacture for export out of this country, at the same tim 
the protection which our farmers and people are entitled to 
upon the grain which they produce in this country shall not 
be taken from them. 
The bill as proposed provides that “‘ the exportation shall | 
made within three years after the importation of the forei: 


giv 


| material used or checked against,” but this, in the case of grai 
| should not go beyond the crop year, as it would allow the a 


cumulation of grain in some years, which would work to the 
detriment, perhaps, of the years that were to follow. It mig! 
also be well, in the case of grain, such as wheat or flaxseed. 
that the rebate should only be allowed to the particular m 
which imported it, and where it was ground either into flour 
or oil. 

Amendments will be proposed to correct this section, that a 


| interests may be safeguarded. 


| stated that, at the present rate of consumption, they can la 


In the matter of lumber the people of the State which I rep- 
resent are in fayor of placing lumber absolutely upon the fre 


“<« 
‘ 


list. One reason, of course, is that we have no lumber withil 
the State; and, upon the other hand, we are very large con 
sumers of lumber. It would really seem as though Iumbl 


should go upon the free list. When we take into consideration 
the fact that we are using up our forests so rapidly, that it 
for only twenty-five or thirty years longer, it would seem 
though the sensible thing for us to do would be to place lum! 


upon the free list and draw as much, in the way of supplies, : 


North | 


possible from the country to the north of us. The question « 

transportation enters largely into the cost of lumber, and th 
small mills located down in the interior of the United Stat: 

ean hardly be disastrously affected by the reduction in the tari! 
upon lumber. I am satisfied that if it were put to a vote of th 
people of the United States that, by a very large majority, they 
would declare in favor of free lumber, as there must be 20,0 

consumers of lumber to one sawmill man. 

The country has been facing for some time a deficit in the 
Treasury of the United States. It is proposed in the bill which 
we have before us to place a tax upon tea and also upon coffee, 
where a country places an export duty upon coffee. Our people 


| generally are opposed to taxing either coffee or tea, largely 


coffee, which are necessities. 


perhaps, for the reason that those items enter so largely int 
the everyday life of the people, and are used in every home 
in this broad land of ours from one to three times a day. The) 
have been upon the free list and the people generally feel that 
they ought to be there. It would seem as though the wiser 
and better plan to raise a revenue would be to increase the 
internal-revenue tax on beer 50 cents or a dollar a_ barrel, 
and that this would add a large amount to the revenue of the 
country, and would be raised upon something that might per- 
haps be called a “ luxury.” as would not be the case with tea or 








It is a matter of great study and of hard work to prepare 
a tariff law that will raise money sufficient for the needs of this 
Government, and at the same time to distribute that tariff so 
that all parts of the country will share equally the burdens, 
and will also share equally the help and benefit of the protec- 
tion which is afforded under it. For this and other reasons I 
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have been much interested in the subject of a tariff commission 
whose duty it should be to go to all parts of the country, find 
out the needs and requirements of every section of it, and of 

| business enterprises, manufacturing, mining, farming, and of 
our peo] in every walk and avenue in life. That this com- 

ssion uld if necessary, foreign countries, get at the | 
couditions there, and then from time to time make their reports 
to the Congress and to the President of the United States, that 
the President and Congress might have the proper data and the 
figures and the statements at hand to work out a tariff law 
that would show no mountain peaks within the law as to some 
the country and valleys as to some other tion, 
but that should be upon a fair and equitable basis for the bene- 
fit of the whole people and of every section of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the time at my command 
I wish to direct my remarks principally to the schedule provid 
ug for free hides, and, if time permits, to consider generally 
some other provisions of the bill. It is impossible in 


visit. 


Silt 


tions of 


Seo 


an hour 
review and consider even briefiy the various schedules which 
are being discussed prominently by the public. 
My interest in the subject of free hides my home 
ty produces more leather than any other city in the country, 
and it is of direct concern to that important industry. 
The tariff bill under consideration is a departure from prior 
bills presented by the Republican party, in that it recognizes 
the principle of free raw materials. Some of these duties have 


because 


is 


been placed on the free list against the protest of the manu- 
facturers, but in the case of hides the committee has responded 
to the demand of all manufacturers concerned, including the 


tanners, the shee, harness, trunk, and belting manufacturers, 
for the abolishment of this duty as their only protection and 
safety in face of the growing mastery of the beef packers in 
the control of the hide market. 

It is well known that tl not 
this country to meet even the home consumpt 
leather industry expanding as it 
years, it is absolutely necessary 
is to take the same rank as ide from skins, 
as calfskins and kips, which are admitted free, that they sh 
have a free and ample supply of cattle hides. 


in 
the 


hides raised 
ion, and with 
the past 
ither 


ere are sufficient 
T 
; 

bas 
if 


in those lines mi: 


during 


several 


Industry 


the heavy le: 


= i 








Not since the war-revenue duties were repealed in 1875 has 
there been any duty whatsoever on cattle hides until, through 
some ulterior purpose, there was introduced in the Dingley Act 
in the Senate, and afterwards incorporated into law, a provi 
sion for a duty of 15 per cent. The construction that was given 
to that provision by the Treasury officials levied a duty on all 
hides weighing 25 pounds and over and admitted free of duty 
those under that weight. 

With the beef packers controlling 60 per cent of the hides 
is it any wonder that the independent t Ss, whose very « 
istence depends upon obtaining freely the raw material, should 
protest against the continuation of this duty? 


Prior to the imposition of 
American | industry 
leather manufactured 
duty of 15 per cent 


this duty 
was iner 
eattle 
in the 


in the Dingley 
asing rapidly both as to 
hides, which now 

: 


manufacture from calf 


ither 


y 4} 
bears the 


irom 
and 


lr iy 
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and kips, which are free of duty. How striking are the figures 
which show the increase of our exports of manufactured leather 


from those hides which do not bear a duty when compared 


vith 
diminishing exports from leather manufactured 


from eattle 


hides which carry the duty. In 1895 we exported 45,000,000 
pounds of sole leather, and in 1908S our ‘exports were but 
31,000,000 pounds, a decrease of more than 30 per cent in thir 


teen years. The reason for this de traceable to the duty 
on hides and the practice of the beef packers in tixing th 
and coutrolling the output of hides. 

Not only have the packers under their control more than 60 


he 18 
he 1 


pri ce 


per cent of the cattle hides, which they can withhold from the 
market until they receive their price, as hides are not perishable 


but may be stored without injury for years, but the } 
have become the active competitors in the manufacture of 
leather, that they virtually have the independent tanners 
under their absolute subjugation in dictating to them the price 
of their hides up to the amount of the foreign market price 
plus the duty and the freight charges; and in addition they are 
active competitors in the manufacture of leather, which in each 
instance gives them the decided advantage in the control of the 
leather trade. 

It is common knowledge that the American Hide and Leather 
Company, which was organized in 1899 by the leading beef 
packers, is the combination that controls more than two-thirds 
of the output of side upper leathers. But the beef packers 
have not stopped with this combination, but are gaining control 
wherever they can of independent tanneries. Nor are they 


] . 
acKkers 


sO 


limiting their operations to this country, for within the past 





six months Swift & Co. has purchased two of the largest | 
ing houses in Buenos Aires. 

Not content with fixing the price of beef, they wish to control 
the output and price of every part of the ani hecognizing 
their supreme control of the hide market, they are ] wails tO 
utilize their monopoly by having not only a n p raw 
material but a monopoly in the output of leather 

Whether the beef packers shall control the leather industry of 
this country is the issue that is being waged by the independent 
tanners and all the manufacturers of leather goods who are de 
manding the removal of the duty. With the « eded advan 
tage that this tariff gives to the beef pack if t not ] g 
strange that no representative of the has t 
asking for a retention of this duty, and v re sent 
ative before the committee, who had to be sul a ed 
as the representative of Armour & Co. that re asking 
nothing in the readjustment of the tariff? B ther attorneys 
appeared under the guise of representing other interests id 
presented the arguments that fittingly be ced to the s of 
the beef packers and bewai'led the ir jury the f v suffer 
if this duty is taken off. If these repres tatives are the true 
friends of the farmers, why is it that t e not lve 
ing a duty on calfskins and kips ef whic! e tt} | 
fourths are taken off by the farmers, rather than a duty on 
cattle hides, of which less than one-f ‘ f bv the 
farmers, and the great majority of which cont ed by ’ 
packers? Their claim that this \ L | ! l UX 
farmers is too specious, and their self rest $ 
side challenges the bona fides of their a mie 

The farmers will not be fooled by this s try, f they 
know when they s« their cattle to the b r t he pu S 
the critter on the basis of the pi or beef as it sold e 
markets at Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City Ll not 1 t 
prevailing price of hides. 

The farmers know, as : pers 3 1 ¥ s sell- 
ing know, that hides are but a by rod ] nt 
in the make-up of the critter, and ft] t ( eet j e 
cle rminer of the value of the ecattlk } ( any 
merchandise encased in ering is ce 1} v by 
the merchandise rather than the el e ft y 
The value of a crate of berries or al ples is t t 
of the rit of the fi i nat g the ( nad 1% 
have some value, t selling price is ¢ ! ed by t de! l 
for the main art , 

O sixth, which repres« the ( Diy of tl 
an for edible purposes, ‘ ( 

m the rice If the ecatt hides I he 
hides from calfskins and ki there ‘ 
i i e | rt of é ther nad s 

tl elves from the ontrol f the | Wit 
hides, I venture to say 1 t the pm of eS W I 
reduced, but that the er indus Ww ‘ ] | 
their manufacture of heavy upper and ‘ 

create a larger demand for the h s | 

the price of the local hide 

What explanation can be given t e 

: Ifskins by 1S per ce S ‘ 3 
have only increased 155 ( 
if ilt | il l 9 i - l 
, mate. ead 4 
the I a’ uthe li s \ 

i Ligtis ih ¢ ! ill . i 

With free cattle hides, as with on S 
United States will become the wo ‘ 1 
with the growth of the athe 
determine the price of the hide ( g 
that the removal of the auiy on < 
Ci e, but the continuance at ¢ | 
will, cripple and embarrass the leathe 
dustries. It is purely a business | s 
decided on sound economic pPriucipies 
our pre miership in the manufacture o lye 
lar lines, and the ability of the t: 
tion of the world if they obtain their raw \ 

Mr. RANDELL of iv Ais \V Lile cre ‘ j vie f , ‘a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a question. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. As the fact is, |] a e about 
$3,000,000 revenue, and there is no revs 
outside of hides; now, when they put hice \ fre s 
ought not they to put leather and leather s. S s, bar- 
ness, and so forth, on the free list? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to challenge tl first statement, 
even though the gentleman is a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, for if he had read the hearings before the 

| committee closely he would have known that while the aggre- 
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£ ] ed on hides was $3,000,000, by reason of the 
( ( ) per cent on all leather manufactured from 
for n hides and exported, there is only a net revenue of 
: nO i coming to the questlion—— 

is. 3 DELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman—— 

ir. f iil Permit me to answer your question, and 
t] J yield. Now, coming to the question of whether 
there s] i not be a reduction in the duty on leather and on 
shit J £2 tO Say to the gentieman that the schedules as 
reported | t committe have a correspondi reduction. 
In tl | tariff act the duty on shoes 9 per cent. 
The dut reported in the Payne bill is 15 nt. The 
duty on eather under the Dingley bill is 2 cent—— 

Mr. Hi fifteen per cent less on sole leather. 

Mr. STAFFORD, In the Payne bill it is 5 per cent. Con- 
sider for a1 t whether that is a corresponding reduction | 
on shoes. Take, for instance, the low-price shoe which is worn | 
by the laboring man for heavy work that is sold for $2. To- 
day the duty on that valued shoe of 25 per cent will equal 50 
( On the duty reported in this bill it will be but 30 cents. | 
On a $5 shoe the duty under the Dingley bill is $1.25; under the 


} 


i at 15 per cent it would be but 75 cents. 


If the price of the ay hide, which to-day 





ic } 
iS abt 


ut $7, 


were red d to the extent of the duty, amounting to from 90 
cents to a dollar and 20 cents, there would be a saving on the 
2 pounds of sole leather of about 4 cents and on 3 feet of 
heavy upper leather of 6 cents, which is the amount that goes 
into a pair of the average workingman’s shoes, which would make | 
a lesseni in cost to the manufacturer of about 10 cents a pair. 

it has been stated in the hearings that the saving would vary 
from 9 to 12 and 13 cents a pair, according to the weight 
of the shoe. It must be remembered that the uppers on the 
finer grade of shoes are manufactured from hides which do 


} 


nd wherein the sole leather is only affected; 
but in the case of the heavy shoes that are worn by the work- 
ingman for heavy wear, the uppers as well the are 
made from hides that pay this duty. Why, this duty on hides 


not bear a duty 


as soles 





affects the price of shoes worn by the laboring man more than 
it does that worn by the rich and middle classes, and the effect 


of this 15 per cent duty on cattle hides is greater than 
sented by the 10 or 12 cents. 

If there will be a saving of from 9 to 12 « 
cost of leather to the manufacturer in the chea 
taking off the duty on hides, and this bill reduces his protec- 
tion 20 pair, does the gentleman say that that 


not a corresponding reduction? In fact, the reduction in 


is repre- 


‘nts in 





-grade shoes by 


cents 


a is 


the 





man ctured leather and in the shoe and harness schedules are 
ere: than the benefit derived from taking off the duty on hides. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. What is the purpose of the duty, 
if it does not bring in revenue and is prohibitive? 


What pur- 


pose have you except to exploit the American market? 
Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the removal of the duty on 
hides is concerned, it is to enable the leather manufacturers to 


compete in the markets of the world. So far as leather mann- 
factured from these skins which do not bear a duty is con- 
cerned, the history of the industry shows that there has been 
rapid development, but the heavy leather industry has been 
checked by the artificial barriers created by the duty on hides. 
The American leather man, the independent leather producer, 
wishes to be freed from the thraldom of the beef packer, who 


+ 

ti 
controls the price of raw materials; 
are placed on the free list, 
vantage 


and I contend that if hides 
it will be of direct and decided ad- 
to the consuming class, 

No one can contend that there is not keen competition among 
i shoe manufacturers, so that the consuming public will not 
derive the advantage from a reduction in the price of the leather 
that goes into the shoe. 
by an expert shoe manufacturer before the committee. When 
} on the free list, the shoe that was sold to 
ng man, the farm hand, and the farmer for heavy work in 


tes were 


labori 


the fields for $2 cost the manufacturer about $1.35, and was 
sold to the retailer at $1.60, who in turn made a profit of 40 
cents in selling it at $2. sut when the price of the material 


was raised 10 or 12 cents, turer sold it to the 


saler at $1.70 or $1.75, and the retailer, in order to ol 
margin of profit, could add 10 or 15 


the manufac whole- 


tain his 
the selling 


cents on 





price, but was obliged to sell the same shoe for $2.25 or $2.50, or 
else purchase a aper-grade shoe to be sold at $2. As has been 
stated, if the retailer solid the shoe at $2.10 or $2.15, his com- 





petitor, who would offer a similar, though inferior, shoe for §$ 
would get the trade. 


If he had 


» 
- 


done that, as has been explained by persons con- 


nected with the shoe trade, he would have lost his customer, be- 
cause there is no established grade of shoes selling for $2.10 
or $2.15. What was the result? Either a shoe was manufac- 


| tured of cheaper quality, that was placed on the market at $9. 


the | 


Let me cite to you what was testified | 


the | 
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or this same shoe, that formerly sold for $2, was necessar 
| raised in price to $2.25 or $2.50. Here is an example of 
| this duty, that increased the price but 12 cents to the 
manufacturers, ultimately aasdnees the price 25 to 50 « 


to the ultimate consumer. 

| I call upon any Member of the House, from their own 
| vidual experience, running back only for a period of ten y 
| to say whether they do not know instances where 
| have purchased for $4 have been raised to $5, a $3.50 
raised to $4, and a $3 shoe to $3.50, all because of the ine 
price resulting from the tariff duty on hides? 

With the abolishment of this duty the wearers of high 
shoes can certainly expect a better quality for the pric 
they are paying to-day, and the users of the lower-grade 
| can expect to buy their shoes at a lower price. 

Anyone acquainted with the shoe, harness, belting, and 
dred industries knows that the competition between rival 
facturers for the control of the trade will necessarily red 
to the benefit of the consumers if the price of the materia] 
reduced. Figure out what this increase in price 
to every household, without considering the saving that y 
result on harness leather, which is made from the heavy |] 
that carry the duty, and you will see it overbalances and 
weighs the little crumbs that the farmer may receive from t) 
tariff duty on hides. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a question. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand the gentleman to contend that 
| cattle, or the “raw material,” as you term it, was controlled 

the beef trust. Is that correct? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Controlled by the beef packers. Sixty 
cent or more of the hides is controlled by the beef pac! 
and naturally, controlling that quantity, they control the pri 

Mr. JAMES. I entirely agree with the gentleman as to t 
Now, will you kindiy explain to the House the contention 
that side that a tariff on cattle benefits the farmer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That contention is not being made fron 
side, but is the contention that was just made by the gentk 
from Texas [Mr. RANDELL], who preceded me, and who 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. JAMES. Why is it that your party puts a tariff on | 

Mr. STAFFORD. That question is not pertinent to the 
sideration of the duty on hides. 

Mr. JAMES. I know it is not, but it is as to cattle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question here is whether we 

equip our merchants so they will be able to compete in for 
n 





shoes 


of shoes 


arkets. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
from Texas? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman misunderstand: 
position with reference to cattle and hides. I am not 
of protecting either one; but I do say, or intended to say i 
address, that if the tariff is taken off hides the duty on le 
products ought not to be left on, either. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield to the gentleman 
further. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I simply wanted to correct 
gentleman’s statement of what I said. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want to do the gentleman any 
justice—— 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. But you do me an injustice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already shown that und 
schedules in the bill under consideration there is a proportio 
and greater reduction in the tariff on leather and in the t 
on shoes than will result to the benefit of the manufa 

| because we take off the duty on hides, 

But the main reason for the shoe, belting, and other 
manufacturers joining in this appeal to have the duty re! 
is because they recognize their supremacy in the manufactu! 
their products, and that if they are enabled to get the leat 
on the same terms the foreign manufacturer they can 
pete in the control of the foreign markets. In some insta! 
because of this increased cost by reason of the duty, the s! 
manufacturers have been compelled to surrender the fore); 
field, particularly in the case of the cheaper grade of sho 
which are more directly affected by the tariff than the his 
| grade. 

In no industry other than perhaps the iron and steel industr 
are the boot and shoe makers so formidable in their competition 
in foreign markets, in spite of the higher price that they ha\ 
been obliged to pay for the manufactured product. They « 
not avail themselves of the drawback, because the domest! 

| leather is to a large extent manufactured from domestic hides, 


Mr. Chairman—— 
Does the gentleman yield to the geni! 


ili i 


1der 


As 
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on which there is no drawback, and as a consequence the shoe 
manufacturer is obliged to pay a 
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higher price for his sole | 


leather and the heavy side upper leather than what the foreign | 


shoe manufacturer pays for his manufactured product. 
embarrassment, even when the leather is manufactured in this 
country from foreign hides, on which the drawback is properly 
applicable, is that the shoe manufacturer is unable to make the 
necessary affidavit to show that the leather used in the shoe to 
be exported is made from an imported hide. 

When you consider that in 1896 we exported but a million 
pair of shoes, of the value of $1,400,000, and in 1908 we ex- 
ported six and a half million pair, of the value of eleven and a 
half million dollars, the necessity of granting to the leather 


Another | 


| tariff measures. 


and shoe manufacturers the opportunity to compete on even | 


terms in the world’s market is apparent. 

No attempt to make this a sectional issue will be successful, 
for the shoe industry is no longer limited to New England, and 
its supremacy to-day is challenged by the growing shoe indus- 
try in the Middle West, which have the equal in shoe factories 


in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Chicago of those in 
New England. The removal of the duty affects not only the 
tanners, the shoe manufacturers, the belting, harness, and furni- 


ture lines, but it affects every household in this country. 

The bill in this particular and in other sections has been 
framed to develop and stimulate our foreign trade and at the 
same time protect the home producer in the control of the home 


market, but not with superlative duties that would enable him 
to unduly charge the consuming public for their wares. In its 
aim to enable our manufacturers to gain possession of the 
foreign markets it is a departure from prior tariff measures 
that follows the demand of the commercial world, and is in 
keeping with the sentiment expressed by the late President 
McKinley in his Buffalo Exposition speech, wherein he pre 


to gain foreign 


dicted the necessity of shaping our tariff policy 
markets. 


No longer are our manufacturers content with the home 
market, for we have reached that stage in our industrial and 
commercial life when, if we are to continue to progress, we 
must, to relieve our excess production, invade the trade do 


minion of foreign countries. To accomplish this we must place 
our manufacturers on as equal terms, consistent with the pro 
tection of the higher wages paid to American labor, as their 
competitors abroad. This is the reason why this bill carries 
tree coal, free ore, free hides, free pulp, and makes a reduction 
in duty on other materials that enter into manufacture. 

With the increasing burdens and increasing expenditures of 
the National Government, we are forced to adopt other me of 


raising revenue than by indirect taxation through imp« 
and through the levying of internal-revenue t: 


st duties 


: hali 
xes on alcoholic 


and maltous liquors and on cigars. As the expenditures in- 
crease this need will become more and more necessary, and I 
welcome and approve the proposition to tax inheritances, as is 


The fact that 30 other 
adopted this method of meeting their ex] 


proposed in the pending bill. States have 


already enditures is 
an argument in its favor which shows its popularity and its 
general approval. Because three-fourths of the States have 


adopted this method of taxation is no binding reason, as some 
have advanced the floor, N: 


on why the itional Government 
should not also adopt this system. If the National Government 
exercises this power, nothing prevents the States from contin 


uing their policy, even if it may force them, in the equitable 
levy of taxation, to reduce the amount of their inheritance taxes. 

Che inheritance tax in this bill of 1 per cent on 
estates above $10,000 and up to $100,000, of 2 per cent on es 
between $100,000 and $500,000, and of 3 


as carried 


tates per cent on 
estates exceeding $500,000, must be considered a fair tax that 
will not be too onerous to force the repeal by the States of 


their inheritance-tax laws. 

The estimate from this source is $20,000,000. But with our 
increasing revenues we will be forced very shortly, if the time 
has not arrived at present. to adopt a graduated income tax. 
Serious doubts are entertained by some whether any income 
tax provision can be drafted to overcome the objections of the 
Supreme Court that declared the last measure unconstitu- 
tional; but if the policy is right, this method should be adopted 
in raising the additional revenues of the Government. It 
true that many may attempt to falsify their incomes, but the 
penalty can be made heavy enough so as to secure payment 
from all in the designated No more equitable levy 
can be made than taxing the incomes of those who from favored 


is 


le 
is 


classes. 


circumstances are the better able to meet the expenses of the 


Government. 
The inheritance tax is an emergency provision to tide over the 
temporary embarrassment that confronts the Treasury 


falling revenues. Like the stamp taxes for emergency war 


with | 


revenue purposes on real estate and business transactions, the 
inheritance tax can be easily repealed when the emergency i 
passed. No expensive machinery is required to collect the taxes, 
and when the need for the additional revenue is at an end 
repeal can be readily effected without a jar to the remaining 
schedules of the tariff bill that are related and interdependent. 

fhough the members of the Ways and Means Committee, for 
their arduous labors in preparing this important Dill, are enti 
tled to the thanks of the House, the forced 
that such a work is too extensive for a to complete 
in the time available to Representatives for c of 
My opinion is reenforced by an experience of 
the past year as a member of the Select Committee on Pulp and 
Paper Investigation, where we found our time all occupied in 
considering only the pulp and paper schedules, and where we 
limited our inquiry largely in the paper schedules to those per 
taining to news print paper. Though the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee has had the benetit of Treasury experts and of testimony 


Is 


its 


oO 


convicti home 


m is 
ny set of men 


nsideration 





of interested parties, mostly manufacturers, there is in t 
hearings, and must be in the minds of the « iittee as we s 
Members of the House, an absence of full and det ed informa 
tion as to the real conditions pertaining to tl trade in the 
respective lines affected by the schedules 
As industries multiply and manufactw more ¢ 
plex and intricate, the difficulty of a commit fra gat ! 
bill will become greater. It is beyond e range of possil } 
for any Representative to become sufliciently expert t pas 
telligently upon all the schedules or even a few of the schedules 
of a tariff bill. The cond s demand the creation of per 
t Col 8 sion of ¢« xpert wl s¢ I \ | 
trade condit s \ I I l l 
the « t of the riff on ! ! t 
be e ful versed with I Vi 
is fected by the tariff, a \ 1 Congres 
from time to tin of i lu t | 
ind abroad that es l f eS 
As R esent s deciding ques con nt 
evi yn in d, we d fur 
pe é forn is to « t 
é t of the tarif oth 1 l ra s l 
( » that the House « ict gy 
‘ . 
i . to determine t ] } 
rer d to Vv ap] t l l 
Tix ‘ t oO ) } } } 
‘ oy is : | 
port their fine s to ¢ 
Chere is it sing d ad f 1 manuf 
ers | th b-9 ir ¢ on a ( ! 
they recognize the dif { Members of ¢ 
ert: ng the tru iS and in } 
spe tive tariff schedules 
More attention has be 1 given by the con 
ing of this tariff bill than t , ther |} f 
work would have been much easier and a be I l d 
have been framed if the tariff c 1 | d 
several years ago and d ! 
ae ly # thy n ad ’ ‘ 
rhe t f 1no | er be regarded S ! ! 
be f’} st | i 
tariff bill t t Vv ( th ! 
Oo r manut urers, SO as to \ s 
em ent and that v t va ‘ 
consuming class rhe fp 
is I Vv estal hed 
not be abused for the e1 tofaf I 
eX] e of th irae f ( 
Repul le. | 
Mr. ¢ an, the sue of a yt | 
] } rs on the one | ] thea 
turers on the other w ' her the t ice « 
news print paper 
The present bill instead of providing s 
ground wood pulp, ad f of d 
the duty on print paper valued : thar 
$2 and valued at between 545 and S50 
These schedules follow the recon ndat the s 
committee that was appointed a y ) ¢ 
paper and pulp manufacture and to report to ress \ 
changes if any should be made in the tariff hedules, 


rhe 


of 
member, began its work in the Ik 


which I had the honor to be 
tter part of April 


select committee, 


daily sessions of from seven to ten hours each day until t 
close of the session, and during the vacation period conti ( 
its investigations by visiting numerous paper 1 s throug 
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the country and Visiting the sources of pulp-wood supply in | the want of lumber jac 

the Northwestern States and in Ontario and Quebec. The | also by the continus 
recommendations for free pulp and for a reduced tariff 
print paper meet the full aj 
and the only dissent is f 


ks to furnish the necessary supply, and 
-d increasing demand for spruce wood. 

on Pulp wood cost from two tothree dollars a cord more in 1907 
proval of the hewspaper publishers, | than the year before, and twice as much as five years before, Ss» 
‘rom certain news print paper manu- | scarce during the summer of 1907 was pulp wood 


in the West 

facturers to that part reducing the tariff on news print paper | that the Wisconsin mills were obliged to contract for 50,000 

from $6 to $2 a ton. cords in Quebee at an average cost of $6.50 a cord f. 0. b. cars, 
To discredit the paper committee’s 1 


‘ecommendation, certain | which cost practically $14 at the pape 
large paper manufacturers have charged that it was a surrender | charges were paid 
to the newspapers of the country to gain their favor. My an 
Swer to that false and unfair charge is that during the cam- 
paign, when this was one of the leading issues, no Republican 
member of the committee entered into any promise of capitula- 
tion with the opposing new spapers which sought 
defeat because of their 


r mills when the freight 
. So there was war rant for the increase in 


price of paper or a part at least in the decided increase in price 


of pulp wood. 
The uniform rise in the price of paper followed the economic 
law of the price rising to the highest level in a short marke; 
the members’ | where the determining controller of the product, the Inter- 
position on this committee, and each | national Paper Company in this case, raised its delivery pri: 
kept free from all entanglements so that they could decidé this to $2.50 a hundred. 
question impartially and fairly as the testimony and the facts Prior to the hearings much was heard in justification of the 
warranted. old tariff, that labor was cheaper in Canada than in the Ame; 
Before addressing myself to the reasons that prompted the | ican mills; but the testimony discloses, without contradiction. 
committee in recommending this tariff cut, I wish to eng: ge | that skilled labor in the Canadian paper mills proper receive »< 
your attention for a few minutes in speaking generally about high wages, and in Some instances higher, than in the States. 
the constituent parts of news print paper. The primary reason | This is ascribable to their having been induced to leave en- 
for cheap news print paper is the cheap process of converting | ployment in American mills, for which they demanded a higher 
spruce wood under high hydraulic pressure against large re- | wage. So also in the seale of wages paid to the unskil}; 1 
volving grindstones driven by water power into ground wood | labor in the paper mills. ‘Their wages are generally on a 
pulp, which constitutes from 75 to 80 per cent of the manufac- | with those in this country, and if time permitted | would rr 
tured paper. This wood pulp lacks sufficient fiber to make it] the average Wages paid in all classes of employment in 1 
tenacious enough to give Strength to a sheet of paper, and there | eastern and western American mills and in the Booth yy, 
is added to give it this Strength about 30 per cent of Which is an up-to-date Canadian mill, located at Ottawa. 


called “ sulphite pulp.” An analysis of the cost of production as disclosed by the hen) 
This latter pulp, which can be made from other soft woods ings of the International Paper Company, which manufactures 
besides spruce and for which hemlock and poplar are largely | 30 per cent of the news print paper of this country, with mi 
utilized, is made by boiling small chips of the wood with located in New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, anid 
sulphurous acid under high steam pressure from eight to twelve | of the Booth mill at Ottawa, upon the basis of 80 per cent 
hours, which separates the fibrous parts, and after Screening | ground wood and 25 per cent of sulphite pulp in a ton of paper, 
presents a fiber that when mixed with the ground pulp pro- | without including repair cost or selling cost, shows that the cos 
duces the necessary strength for the news print paper. During | to the International Paper Company for 1 ton of paper would 
the process of mixing the pulps there is added a small per- | be $30.05, of which $11.53 would be for ground wood, $7.84 fo 
centage of clay, alum, and coloring matter to give stiffness pulp, and $10.68 for other materials and cost of conversion 
ind provide a finish and the color to the paper, But in its} while in the Booth mill the total cost for a ton of paper on t] 
finished form news print paper is 90 per cent wood. 


above basis would be $28.38, of which $9.10 would be for ground 
This brief review of the component parts of news print pa- | wood, $7.46 for 


what is 


oO 





sulphite pulp, and $11.82 for other materia|s 
per shows the large preponderance of spruce wood and its | and cost of production. 

hecessary presence when no other wood or substitute that will The returns further show that the cost of production in so; 
as economically 


produce the same quantity of pulp has as yet | of the New 


York paper mills, such as the St. Regis and t¢) 
been discovered. 


Gould paper companies’ mills in the 
The paper investigation aroused the paper manufacturers by more 


and the country senerally to a realization of the rapidly di- 
minishing supply of pulp wood of this country and of the need 
of reforestation in our country to provide the future supply, 
and also of our dependence upon Canada for its necessary | dollar than that of the International, 
spruce wood, unless steps were taken to preserve the spruce The schedules of cost of the eastern and western mills w 
supply in this country. prove that the cost of production does not vary much from t 
Mon. Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Forest Service. stated be- | cost of the Canadian mills, and that $2 a ton more than equ: 
fore the committee that the estimate of 500,000,000.000 feet of | the difference in the cost of production. 
timber in Canada by the Canadian superintendent of forestry Two gentlemen representing districts that 
Was a very liberal estimate of the Canadian timber, and Mr. | news print paper than any other distric 
Pinchot believes that one-half of this is spruce. From the avail- | spoken to-day. I have listened 
able data he believes that Canada has three times as much | marks, but I failed to determine 
spruce as there is standing in this country. He also gaye the question at issue between the I 
opinion that at the present rate of consumption the supply in the | and the hews print paper 
New England States would not last more than a dozen years, | arguments made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Swas 
outside of Maine, where the supply would continue available or the gentleman from New York [Mr. MALbBy] are carried to 
for nearly thirty years, and that the supply in Minnesota would | their logical extreme, we will have to put a duty on pulp wood, 
last about a decade. SO aS to insure the news print paper manufacturers of this cour 
from | try, who happen to own pulp-wood timber lands, the contro! 
an be no question | the market as to pulp wood by preventing any export fro 
wood in our country | Canada. 
as the time goes on, upon Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, 
unless we immediately begin | the remarks of either 
present spruce timber now standing. | that we proposed to put a duty on pulp wood. 
Mr. Pinchot reports the consumption of pulp wood in 1899 as Mr. STAFFORD. The argument of the gentleman from New 
1,896,000 cords, and in 1906 of 3,661,000 cords. And the re- | York, when he was comparing the value of Stuimpage in this 
turns from the Treasury Department show that in 1907 we im- country with that in Canada by showing that Canadian stump 
ported from Canada 644,000 cords which Was nearly three times | age was much lower, would lead to the conclusion that this 
the amount imported ten years before. country should erect a barrier around it, so that there should 
price | be no further importation of wood into this country. Low 
er of | long is this country to follow the false policy of taxing the 
to the rapid rise in the cost of | consumer so as to furnish an unearned profit to the owner ot 
pulp wood. For several years the price of pulp wood has re- | Some natural resource 


which is limited in supply and where the 
flected the growing scarcity of the American supply until, in | yield is controlled by arbitrary direction? 


the summer of 1907, a scare suddenly seized hold of the paper The question of pulp-wood supply is indissolubly connected 
with the question of free lumber. Canada is as alive to the 
the necessity of protecting its wood supply as the United States, 


Watertown district. is Joxs 
than a dollar a ton than that of the Internati 
Paper Company; while the cost of 
western mills located in Wisconsin and Minnesota that mix 
returns of their cost of operation is also less by more than 


production in the thr 


produce mor 
ts in this country ha) 
very attentively to their r 
vherein they reached the 
rinting public on the one ha 
manufacturers on the other. If the 


This estimate, from reports received by the committee 
other sources, I believe is too low; but there ec 
of the rapidly diminishing supply of spruce 
and of our dependence more and more, 
Canada for the available supply, 
to reforest and conserve the 





there was no suggestion in 
the gentleman from New York or nyse 


There can be no question that the inarked increase of 
in news print paper that took its sudden rise in the summ 
1907 was traceable directly 


makers of the country by reason of the diminished supply to 
meet the immediate needs occasioned, partly in the West by 
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and this sparsely settled country is taking greater precaution 
n preserving its woodlands than our country. The paper and 
pulp committee, on its visit to Canada, following the election and 
before the assembling of Congress in December, found a very 
strong sentiment among Canadians in favor of depriving abso- 
lutely the American paper mills of their supply of pulp wood 
and adopting as a national policy that of Ontario in forbidding 
the exportation of its pulp wood. The Canadians believe that 
by so doing they could force the transfer of the paper industry 
to their country and thereby develop the undeveloped water 
powers which are so numerous in Ontario and Quebec. The 
American Government has neglected sorely the opportunities 
of cultivating cordial trade relations with our neighbor to the 
north. Recognizing the need, as one of the alternatives to our 
supply of pulp wood, to have free access to the Canadian for- 
ests, the committee in its report recommended concessions that 
will make it to the advantage of Canada to accept our terms. 
it virtually a reciprocal arrangement, awaiting Canada’s 
acceptance to make it binding, for until its Provinces grant the 
free exportation of pulp wood, which is so necessary to per- 
etuate the paper industry of this country, the old duties on 
print paper and ground-wood pulp will continue. 

I am not surprised that the large manufacturers who control 
large areas of pulp wood are protesting against this policy. 
If pulp wood should be prohibited by Canada for export to our 
country, it 


is 


Company and the Great 
other paper companies that operate in Maine, would receive 
unbounded benefits by enhanced and increasing prices by rea- 
son of that policy. 
from a national standpoint. We considered the 
the independent manufacturers of print paper who buy 
pulp wood and wood pulp. We considered what was necessary 
to keep news print paper cheap, and we believed that the only 
Way to perpetuate that policy was to offer liberal terms to 
Canada, whereby she would be induced to grant to the Ameri- 
can people the free exportation of her wood, and we in turn 
would give her the benefit of free pulp and reduced duties on 
print paper. 

In the arguments of the two gentlemen to-day no mention 
whatsoever was made as to the varying cost of production be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Those gentlemen assume, 
by their silence, that the statement made the other day by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the chairman of the paper 
committee, is true, that wages paid in Canada are equal to, if 
not in excess of, the wages paid in this country. 

Now, with a line of manufacture on the same plane as that in 
this country, what harm can come by permitting Canadian paper 
makers to compete in our markets, if we thereby insure the per- 
petuity to the American paper manufacturer of a perpetual sup- 
ply of pulp wood ? 

The Wisconsin paper men, who manufacture more news print 
paper than any other State west of New York, are claiming that 
they will suffer by reason of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, and that this concession should not be granted to any 
Province unless all the Provinces act unitedly and grant it at 
one and the same time. 

If Ontario is so shortsighted that it will continue its policy 
of forbidding the exportation of pulp wood when used in the 


of 


interests 


manufacture of paper outside of the Dominion, that will be its | 


loss. I take it that the Province of Ontario will recognize the 
advantage that will come to her lumbermen, with large quan- 
tities of spruce wood at their disposal, and that they would 


prefer to take advantage of the higher markets for spruce 


wood in the near-by State of Wisconsin, where the average haul | 


would only be from 300 to 400 miles, rather than to dispatch it 
to the limited market at Ottawa. We can not forecast what 
any Province will do, but certainly Wisconsin paper manu- 
facturers have no complaint to make, for to-day their supply is 


as limited by reasons of the embargo of Ontario in the exporta- | 


tion of pulp wood as it will be if she declines to accept these 
terms, and the only fear of competition is that which exists 
to-day from the Canadian mills, more than a thousand miles 
away. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWASEY. Does the gentleman mean to state that all 


the competition of print paper and pulp comes from Canada— 
Is it not true that 


that is, competition to the American mills? 
300 tons are coming in every day from Scandinavia? 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


lanufactured paper. 





is not hard to conceive how the holders of pulp | 
wood timber lands in this country, like the International Paper | 
Northern Paper Company and those | 


But the committee looked at this question | 


their | 


I wish to say that the gentleman is con- 
fusing the imports of sulphite pulp, ground-wood pulp, and 
While there are large imports of sulphite 
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pulp from Scandinavia, there 
from there and no paper. 

But from Canada there have been large importations of 
ground wood, and why should not there be? Very little labor 
is required in manufacturing ground-wood pulp, which is the 


is no ground-wood pulp coming 


essential component part of news print paper. Why should we 
not admit free of entry the wood pulp and allow our paper 


manufacturers to get their raw material in this half manufac 
tured form when it tends to perpetuate the news print paper 
industry in this country? 

Canada in the last six years has increased het 
pulp from one million to two and one-half million dollars in value 
ayear. We welcome them, and I hope they will continue to in 
crease so as to give to the American news paper manufacturers 
their supply of wood pulp that they can continue to manufactur 
news print paper at the lowest possible rate; but 
tend to give the American news paper manufacturers who cont 
pulp-wood lands the advantage of a home market with dimin 
| ishing supply of pulp wood. We want to perpetuate the Ameri 
can news print paper industry in this country We want 
tinue the news print paper manufacture and have news print 
; paper sold at as low a price as is consistent with a fair profit. 
The only way that can be secured is by opening our ports under 
| proper reciprocal arrangement by granting Canada some conces 


Xi ‘ts of wood 


e did not 


ro 


to con 


sions for the admission of its pulp and print paper in return 
for their free pulp woed, and at the same time adequately pro 


tecting the American manufacturer. the 
Republican side. ] 

| Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I can scarcely hope 
to say anything new on the tariff question, nor do I hope to be 
able to say the old things as well as they have been said. I am 


a very firm believer in the doctrine of a tariff for revenue alone 


paper {Applause on 


but I believe that in raising the necessary revenue from imports 

care should be taken to so place the duty as to incidentally do 

the most good to such American industries as are least able 

to compete successfully with similar products of foreign make 

In my judgment many of the schedules in this bill violate this 

| principle, and in line with the present Dingley tariff it will 
prove but a means of using the Government as an instrument to 


take money out of the pockets of all the people and put it in 
the pockets of a favored few. 

I have the honor to represent in this body one of the greatest 
agricultural districts and one of the greatest bituminous coal 
producing districts in the United States, with quite a few manu 


ry 


facturing establishments in it; a district inhabited by as intelli 
gent and industrious a people as can be found on the face of the 
earth. I am therefore intensely interested in legislation affect 
ing labor in field and mine and factory. 

I have listened with much interest to the discussion of the 
proposed law, with a keen desire to arrive at a wise and just 


conclusion, and after two weeks of able discussion I am entirely 





unable to see how or where it would benefit my people or the 
ereat body of the American people or where or how it id 
add a single honest dollar to their income, but I can readily 
see how it would materially increase the cost of living to the 
farmer, the miner, and almost every man who works with hand 
| or brain, and thus it will operate to their serious disadvantage 
| J have seen, too, how injurious, nay, how destructive, it is to 
| that keen sense of justice, that fine sense of honor and hone sty 
which ought to prevail among an enlightened and upright people 
Again and again during the debate have I heard gentlemen 
| favor the passage of this bill and promise to support it, not be 
cause it was right; not because it was founded on sound moral 
principles; but because it gave their locality lvantage at 
the expense of the general public. Put plainly, but I trust not 
| offensively, it meant: “If you will let my constituents put their 
| hands in the pockets of the American people, then you have my 
| consent that your constituents may do likewi without let or 
| hindrance from me, and the devil take the hindmost It st 1 
| not for honesty and independent effort, but for special advya 
tage through special laws. I propose to take up and di ss 
three aspects of the question. First, the protective tariff as i 
| affects the farmer; second, as it affects the wage-earner; and 
third, and perhaps most important of all, what will be its prob 
able effect on the perpetuity of the Republic. 
DOES A PROTECTIVE TARIFF HELP THE FARMI 
The farmer is the foundation of society. All the other avoeca- 


tions rest on agriculture. The farmer may be said, after God, 
to be the original creator of wealth. He expe his on 
the elements, and by his toil combines soil, moisture, air, and sun- 
shine into new forms; into wheat, corn, oats, flax, and hemp, and 
so forth, for use as food, clothes, and shelter. Others by their 


ids labor 
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| to the value of many of his products, but I repeat he 
n 
nd in a certain 
original producers, inasmuch as they, by 
use what w 


rhere Is 


labor ack 


is reat original producer. 


The mine the fisherman, sense, are also 
their labor, bring to 
as in the bowels of the earth or the sea. 

harder worker in society than the farmer. He 
id has less of enjoyment than men in most other 
farmers the Middle West and South have 


vantages such as are seldom found elsewhere in the 


neo 
longer 
s. The 


ad 


e 
Ol 


wav of « ate, soil, and other favorable conditions, and yet 
they do not make great fortunes. Many of them have accumu- 
lated considerable property, but most of that is due to the set- 
tiement of the country and the increase in the value of their 
land conseq t upon this increase in population. It is worthy 
of note that while the farmers of the West have been creating | 





wealth rapid most of that wealth has taken wings ahd has 
found a permanent abode in a section of the country where the 
soil is too poor to yield paying returns for cultivation. How is | 
this accomplished ? 

(oO my mind no better illustration can be given than the old 


cartoon published first, I think, in Harper’s Weekly, represent- 
ing the protective tariff as a huge cow whose head was located 
ill over the food-producing area of the Mississippi Valley, and 
whose other end was in the East, extending from New England 
to Pennsylvan and while the western farmers were busily 
‘ ved in shoveling the products of their farms into her-capa 
ci maw, the beneficiaries of protection were occupied in ex- 
tracting th keeping the cream and returning the residue. 
The Vayne bill will not change this condition. 

Like the present law, it throws the farmer a sop by putting 
an import duty on domestic animals and on cereals and other 
products of the farm, all of which are raised in greater abund- 
ance here than elsewhere, and the prices of which are prac 
tically determined by the price paid in foreign markets, mainly 
in Liverpool and London, where they are sold in open competi- 
tion with like products from any and every part of the world. 

No Englishman would pay more for American wheat or corn 
or cotton than he would for similar products raised in Russia or 


Egypt or Australia or South America. 
he gets the best value for the money. 

The amount of farm products imported, or which would in 
any e imported, in competition with products natural to 
our farms is very small and, of course, liftle gain accrues to the 
farmer by this duty on animals and farm products which we 
raise in such abundance. 


an 
ile 


He simply buys where 


1 
vent be 


following figures taken from government sources for the 
year 1907 establish this fact: 
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tering wing of this same protective tariff for the purpose of 
fleecing him. 

So when he builds a house or a barn or a shed, for the lun 
ber, the nails, the locks, the windows that go into it he is co 
tributing an amount approximating 46 cents on the doll; 
additional to some favored trust or individual. When he buy 
clothes and for himself, his wife, and children, he 
caught again. Even the food he eats does not escape, and it 
now proposed to add to his burdens by a duty, or tariff, on | 
and coffee and on ladies’ gloves 2nd hosiery; so that, if he co 
balance his tariff account at the end of the year, he would find 
that the gain he derived from it would be as nothing compar 
with the loss, 

This would be hard enough to bear if the money taken w 
into the Government Treasury, but when we consider t! 
nearly all of it is, by the machinery of the law, given, not 
the Government, but to favored trusts or individuals, it si 
should be looked upon as an intolerable burden to a free 
Of late the farmers have been receiving object lessons 
lower prices at which American-made 
home. 

When farmers in South America and Russia and elsewhe 
with whom the American farmer has to compete, can buy 
implements made in America cheaper than the American far 


shoes 


peo 
in 1 
articles are being 


can, it is surely time for him to “sit up and take notice” 


Pable le ] gricultural products of the United States, showing the 
tir i tite rts in 1907; taken from the United States 
/ that et for ] 7 
{ f ; 
Production Taxi | AMount of 
\r in United Imports , ari duty col- 
States —_ lected. 
( bishe > 927. 416.091 10,018 80.15 $1502.70 
VW i do ian 970 19. 00° 149,773.00 
p bales 13,510,982 58 Free. 
Reve bus 23,068 .000 l 10 15.70 
S 63,677,000 63 009 14. 00 > 000.00 
0) bushels 104,44 0 14, 4 l 11,152.80 
‘ 
en ¢ ), JOS , 2 \ —” Fee 
Ox eatt 1, 5 1 J ‘ 
Hors 16,58 136 
. : 40,282 | > 997, : 
If 1,794,439 ee ta 
\{ S16, ¢ ES Lita cba benendiee 
T ; > Dut 
Of what pract ‘ is this tariff to any Illinois farmer, 
or, for that tter, to any American farmer? Most of the small 
grain imported into th { ted States is for seed, and a tariff 
‘ that is a1 ry to the farmer, rather than a benefit. What 
l he to fear f 1 competition in farm products from any 
source here in America? The competition he has to meet, and 
which fixes the price of his product, is in Europe, and the high 
tariff does not prevent his competitors from sending their prod- 
ucts to tl world’s markets and competing with him there, 
which indeed, they do. 
On the other hand, while the farmer gains but little because 
of increase in prices due to the tariff, he loses much, for almost 
everything which he buys for daily use in his family and on his | 


farm he pays an increased price because of it. 

When he buys a plow, or a harrow, cr a planter, or a roller, 
or a cultivator, or any farm tool, or when he fences his field, 
he is paying tribute to some of his favored fellow-citizens, who, 
in most cases, have combined together in a trust under the fos- 


to investigate as to whether those who have grown rich out 
protection are really working in interest or their own. | 
give a few of the prices here and abroad of some staples, art 

of American manufacture, to illustrate this point and to si 
late al thinking on the part of those who imagin 
protective tariff has done so much for them. 


his 


some re 


Article. | Home | .)) 
| price. ab 

iis csr oir watudras as svn arate eWnkeee dated ad bddainae aie $11.00 $ 
PI os el De ee eee eds eee ab aibliaianate 14.00 
I i i it a al ol i la ee a dozen. 8.25 
Kettles ssh es didi ear rennin xs dt eet eaten ena eniaalirly toatantbiiinstiaini dette 1.40 
I oo a epaieh entails eae gross 15. 
Horseshoe nails...........-.- a te + a - 3.00 
Barbed wire ieeeiienaidaatiinlaiiaard caida tata x siiaiieeaiamadl 3,00 
Cut rivets sueitiewsehnbemt 10.00 
EL ic await tam ctknqwetatybeesa tab hbhosaan - 100.00 
Sewing machines: 

Fine ihinnddibentakmasehan 27.50 

Mediu 22.00 

Cheap . 18.00 
ig | rs . eee cee 28.00 

® Per hundredweight. » Per long ton. 


Indeed, as said by the author of a book recently issued, « 
titled “The Passing of the Tariff:” 

The policy of underselling to foreigners has become a recognized 
tice on the part of the protected manufacturers of the United 8 


secret if possible, but followed constantly, whether secret or open 


The proof of the fact is so strong that they have censed 
deny it and endeavor to explain it by telling the people tl 
the trusts sell goods cheaper in foreign countries than at ho 
in order to keep their employees at work, and that they do 
at a 

To men of ordinary intelligence this statement too 
to need contradiction, but it can do no harm to quote | 
Republican authority on the subject. About six years ago 


loss. 


S 


is 


late John Hay, Secretary of State, speaking upon polit 
issues, said: 

We are building locomotives for railways in Europe, Asia, 
Africa. Our bridges can be built in America, ferried across the At 
tic.transported up the Nile, and flung across a river in the Sudar 
less time than any European nation, with a start of 4,000 miles, 
do the work. We sell ironware in Birmingham, carpets in kk 
minster; we pipe sewers of Scotch cities; our bicycles distance 
competitors on the Continent; Ohio sends watch cases to Ge 
All this is to the advantage of all parties; there is no sentiment 
They buy our wares because we make them better and at lower 
than other people. 

On September 22, 1908, in a communication to the Refo1 


League of New York, President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
made an attack on the existing high-tariff system. He said 
part: 

The high tariff 
war has done a 


which has prevailed 
little good in the way 


in the United States since t! 
of building up new industries, 





it has done immeasurabie harm, and is likely to do more and more har 
As a country which produ . in normal years, mu more grain and 
| cotton and many more manufactured goods than it can consume, it 
in the interest of the United States to develop for itself world mark: 
under the most favorable conditions possible. The tariff prevents 0 
obstructs the attainment of those favorable conditions. 
That the tariff is not necessary to the ‘maintenance of American 


wages or American standards of living appears clearly from the common 
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practice of selling American goeds in foreign countries at much lower 
prices than they are sold in the United States and yet at a profit. 

If the American people mcan to maintain their individual liberty in 
industries, trades, commeice, and politics, they must steadily defend 
themselves against monopolies. 


In the North American Review for September, 1908, Prof. 
Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the law department of Yale Uni- 
versity, writing on this subject, says: 


Under the pretense of protecting labor, tariffs have been fixed not 
merely high enough to cover the difference in the cost of labor here and 
abroad, but far in excess thereof, and high that the great mass of 
the people of this country have been exploited that the privileged few 
might build up enormous fortunes. This legislation has not been in the 
interest of the workingman, nor for the benefit of the people, but quite 
the reverse. Those who have benefited by such legislation have been 
the privileged classes, the coal barons, the sugar barons, and tobacco 
barons of the country, who have been permitted by Congress to write 
‘he tariff laws of the United States. 


sO 


And unquestionably Professor Rogers is correct in this state- 
ment. Of what practical benefit, then, I repeat, are the protec- 
tive duties to the farmer? How much money do they put in his 
purse? Surely very little. But when the gain, if any, is com- 
pared with the loss he sustains through the higher prices he is 
compelled to pay for what he must buy, it appears infinitesimal. 
Clearly this tariff on wheat, corn, ete., and on animals is but 
a sop thrown to him to pacify him; but an attempt to chloro- 
form him while he is being robbed. 

There are some phases of the question which affect the farmer 
in common with other citizens, to which I shall advert later on, 
but as to the farmers as a class, I think I have said enough to 
justify the conclusion that the system of protective tariff in 
vogue is injurious to them, and while the Payne bill reduces 
some of the schedules, it is mainly those that do not need pro- 
tection at all or with which the farmer has little to do, while 
it will, on the whole, materially increase the cost of living. 

A letter has reached me from a lady in my district of marked 
ability—Mrs. A. S. Anderson, of Litchfield, I11l1—which is typical 
of many others received, protesting against the passage of the 
pending bill, and as I feel she voices not only her own senti- 
ments but those of thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of 
American women, I feel that I am justified in quoting from it. 
She says: 
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The military feudalism which followed the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire lasted for centuries, during which common 
men spent their lives fighting for their feudal masters. Finally, 
when the passage of time and the advance of civilization over- 
threw these war lords, they simply changed front, intrenched 
themselves in a new form of special privilege, and so managed 
matters that, instead of fighting for them, men worked for 
them; instead of giving sword service, they paid rent. The war 
lord evolved into the landlord, history repeated itself, and spe- 
cial privilege continued in the saddle. 

Then for other centuries 





men struggled against this new 

form of feudalism, of special privilege, known as “ lindlordism,” 

until now, even in Ireland, where because of alien misgovern- 

ment it reached its worst phase, it is rapidly disappearing, and 
soon, I hope, will go to keep company with the dodo. 

Is history about to repeat itself once more in this regard? 

Is special privilege here in free America, where it had been 


completely unhorsed, to again get in the saddle and by this sys- 
tem of predatory protection legislation substitute the industrial 


lord for the landlord? Verily there is danger of it. How 
wisely he spoke who warned the people that “ eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” Bear with me while I point out how 
this system works and how far it has already gone. 

There is perhaps no one article so apropos as steel rails 
with which to illustrate this point. We have the evidence of 
those who know all about the manufacture and cost of them, 


and we can apply the well-known rule of evidence that when a 


witness gives testimony adverse to his interests we may be- 
lieve him, as he would not be likely to misstate facts to his 
own disadvantage. 

Asking you to keep this thought in mind, I quote in full a 


letter written by Mr. Schwab, president of the steel trust, to 
Mr. Frick, an officer of that concern. Mr. Schwab ad- 
mitted that this letter was genuine in his testimony before the 


also 


Ways and Means Committee of this House on December 18, 
1908. I quote: 
PITTSBUI Pa., May 15, 1899 
My Drar Mr. Frick: You asked me to give my views as to the 
probable future earnings of the Carnegie interests and as to the pro 





: : posed reorganization on a basis of $100,000,000 bonds, $250,000,000 

Does it not look like “taking candy from babes,”’ to put a tariff | preferred stock, and $275,000,000 common stock 
on all cotton hosiery and on gloves, not luxuries, but necessities, to Permit me sav that. commencing in 1879 as engineer constructing 
the women who can not defend themselves by voting against the bill? | the works, ten years as general superintendent of our principal works, 
Has not the Hon. Sereno Payne read history, and did he not learn | and over two years as president, I feel that I kndw the properties and 
that “history repeats itself?" Did he not learn that “ Cwsar had his | their possibilities as well, or better, than anyone in or out of the con 
Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell,” * * * and the legisla cern. 
tors who are trying to make this bill a law should wisely profit by While we have been highly successful in the past, as everyone 
their example, or their calling and election will not be sure next | knows, I believe we are only now getting in shape to be truly successful 
election. Might does not make right, and though this bill is fathered | and truly profitabl Our April profit-and-loss sheet shows earnings 
by a Republican and the Republicans are working for its passage the | slightly over $1,500,000, with rails netting us only $17.50 and billets 
Republican women of Illinois and the United States will not stand for it $16. Lowest prices we ever had, on an average, were $16.50 for rails 

We expect you to go on record as doing everything in your power | and $14.50 for billets; so you see we have reaped very little of tl 
to kill that bill, not alone because the women want you to do so, but | advantages of increased prices. With prices anywhere near to-day 
also because it is wrong for the government of this or of any nation | selling prices we could easily make over $3,000,000 per month, and 
to strike at the homes and the domestic happiness of its people—just then our new works to be started in two months will, I estimate on 
what the Payne tariff bill aims to do present prices, bring us additional profit of $600,000 per month, or a 

The women expect every Congressman to do his duty, and that is | total of $3,600,000 per month. 
to kill the Payne bill. As to the future, even on low prices, I am most sanguine I know 

oe oe ; positively that England can not produce pig iron at a il for 

This lady expresses clearly and forcefully the feelings of the | less than $11.50 per ton, even allowing no profit on raw mat nd 
great body of the women of the country; and depend upon it, if can — put pig iron _ iils, w i ‘ eir m fl it work for 
‘ : “ ‘ cs pane a * ll Mie: " less than § » per ton his woul make ral I t to n of 
you rouse the American women by passing this measure and $19. We can sell at this price and ship abroad s i tor u Si6ga 
thus increasing the cost of living, already far too high, you will | works for foreign business, nearly as good as ho isin has been 
surely sow the wind and as surely reap the harvest which al- | What is true of rails is ——" LB ie other ano 

ocala ee Sar a result of this we are going to control the st ’ of t worle 
ways follows such a sowing. You know we can make rails for less than $12 Me ara 

Were I intent only on seeking party advantage, I would be | nice margin on foreign business. Besides this ) ’ oing 
glad to see the Republican majority force this measure through | to increase zone by year, pocames the y have not ‘ 

. . . : oe , : ours is going to decreast he sult of t is tl \ 
without change, but x affects the interests of the people, and able to sell our surplus abroad, run our works fu ll the t 7 *. and get 
especially the people in the common walks of life, so vitally that | the best practice and costs in this way 
it would be criminal not to oppose it in every way possible, and Very truly, yours a 

a. . ° ‘ i ose ? 
I can assure Mrs. Anderson and my other constituents that it is 
* 7 ‘ 
a real pleasure to me to do so. | Mr. Schwab here tells us that steel ra were then made in 

I spoke a while ago of the cartoon representing the farmers | Pittsburg at a cost of S12 per ton, and that they could not be 
of the West as feeding the great tariff cow while the tariff-trust | made in England for less than S19 per ro get the English 
magnates of the East did the milking. Let me illustrate more | rails to the seaboard, load thein on li pay the freight and 
in detail how this operation is performed, and in doing so [| marine insurance to New York would cost about $3 per t 
would like to make clear the distinction between the Democratic | Allowing the English manufacturer $2. pe m profit, the rails 
position, a tariff for revenue—that is, for money to run the | would thus cost $24 per ton in port at Ne Yor! Under . 
Government—and the Republican position of a tariff for pro- | Dingley law now in force there is a cus ouse duty or tariff 
tection. of $7.84 per ton on steel rails, and so thes s could 1 get 

In principle they are as wide apart as the poles. The for- , through the custom-house and into the United States ¢ this 
mer would take from the citizen only the money necessary to | tariff or custom-house tax is paid 
defray the public expenses; the latter takes money from one | This $7.84 added to the $24 would make their cost this side 
citizen to bestow it on another citizen; the former would tax | of the custom-house $51.84. If an American railroad c 
the citizen only for public uses, but the latter, under the guise pany or individual bought rails abroad and might tl into 
of taxation, takes money from the public at large and hands it | this country through the custom-house, the $7.84 custom-lhouse 
over to a favored few. Well, indeed, did the lady say history | tax would go into the Treasury of the United St s ere it 
repeats itself, and it were well for all of us to heed this warn- | would be used to defray the expenses of the Governn that 


ing, for danger threatens. 
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in this country, even though the foreign maker waived all profit 


t since steel rails can be made in this country at $12 per 
and since the foreign rails would cost $29.84 per ton landed 


on them, it is quite apparent very few rails would come in, and 
would come at all only under some very peculiar conditions. 
And since they would not come into the country they would not 
get in the custom-house, and would not of course pay any cus- 
tom-house tax or tariff, and hence no “ revenue” would be de- 
rived by the Government from steel rails. 

Steel rail makers in America are quite well aware of all this 
and fix the price on their rails accordingly. Making them for 
$12 per ton they could sell them for $15, which would be a profit 
of 25 per cent, but for years they have fixed the price at $28 
per ton, a profit of 1834 per cent. 

Now, the $7.84 customs tax is a part of this $28, being added 
in as a part of the manufacturer’s profit, and as the American- 
made rails never go through a custom-house they pay no cus- 
tom-house tax, and no part of the $28 goes to the Government 
Treasury. Where, then does it go? That is easy. It goes into 
the treasury of the steel trust, or whatever concern sold the 
rails. Thus, you see, the power of the Government to collect 
custom-house taxes is so used as to divert this $7.84 per ton 
from the Treasury of the United States into the treasury of the 
trust. 

In 1907 there were 3,663,000 tons of steel rails sold in the 
United States, upon which the protective tariff of $7.40 per ton 
realized to those who made them the munificent sum of $28,- 
717.920 in addition to the very large profits outside the tariff. 

Thus you see what a protective tariff means, and you can 
surely see why the steel trust and the other trusts are willing 
to contribute their money and their coercive power to continue 
in oflice the party which favors such a tariff. 

During the same year, 1907, there were only 3,911 tons of 
steel rails imported into the United States, which, at $7.84 per 
ton, yielded a revenue of $30,65 In this way, you see, we 





652.24. 
are living under a law which takes money from our citizens 
under the guise of the taxing power in such way that for every 
dollar it puts in the United States Treasury it puts $937 in the 
treasury of the steel trust, an unlawful combination which 
has grown so strong that it is now apparently stronger than 
the law: so strong that a short time ago it was able to com- 
pel the President of the United States to deliberately violate 
the federal antitrust law and allow it to gobble up and con- 
solidate with its only serious competitor, the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company. 

I think this makes tolerably clear the difference between a 
reyenue tariff and a protective tariff, and makes clear also how 
the power of the Government is used by means of a protective 
tariff to take money from one citizen and give it to another, 
an exercise of power which, in my judgment, is wholly unwar- 
ranted under the Constitution. 

It in Some measure resembles the plan pursued by the Romans 
in Judea two thousand years ago of selling to the highest bid- 
der the right to collect from the people for his benefit as much 
money, under the name of “taxes,” as he was able to wring 
from them, except this, that in Judea the people knew just 
how much was taken from them, whereas with us the amount 
is very shrewdly wrapped up in the price we have to pay for 
the necessaries of life in such a way that every retail business 
man is unconsciously a collector of this unholy tribute for the 
use of the tariff trusts and barons. 

I do not want to be understood as saying that every protected 
industry yields as large a per cent of tribute as steel rails do, 
but the difference is in degree only—the principle is the same; 
and while an exact statement would be impossible, it has been 
estimated that the ratio of revenue to protection under the 
Dingley law is about 1 to 18—that is, for every dollar paid into 
the United States Treasury from the custom-house tax on im- 
ports $18 is, by this protective tariff, diverted into the treas- 
ury of the trusts as bounty or tribute collected from the people; 
and as it works with the steel trust, so it works with the other 
protected industries. 

As the reyenue derived from imports in 1907 was about $330,- 
000,000 on this ratio of $1 revenue to $18 protection, the 
amount of bounty or tribute which the American people had to 
pay to this modern juggernaut, this great American fetish, was 
about $6,000,000,000, When you reflect that we have had 
eleven years of this Dingley law, and have had strongly protec- 
tive laws for over thirty years before it was enacted, you can 
readily understand the manner in which our enormous wealth is 
now concentrating in a comparatively few hands, and how this 
concentration is steadily and rapidly going on until it is alarm- 
ing even conservative people. 

The profits thus taken from the citizens through the opera- 
tion ef the protective system are so great that the dividends |! 
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on a fair valuation of the trust stock would be so large as to 
excite attention, and probably adverse legislation; so, to pre- 
vent this, a system is devised for giving fictitious value to the 
capital stock, or, to use the language of the street, “it is 
watered.” 

The steel trust will again serve as an illustration of what | 
mean, and I can do no better than to quote from a recent book, 
entitled “The Trusts of To-day,” by Prof. Gilbert Holland 
Montague, of the department of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

On page 110 et seq. he says: 


How remote is the bearing which the cash value of the plants has 
upon the capitalization of the trust is strikingly shown in the United 
States Steel Corporation. In exchange for the stock of its constituen 
companies, this trust gave of its own stock an equivalent amount and 
$74,375,035 more. At the formation of these concerns, however, the 
had been a capitalization in excess of cash value. ‘The properties com- 
posing the American Tin Plate Company, which represented a cash 
value of $18,000,000, were capitalized at $46,000,000. The Nationa! 
Steel Company, valued at $27,000,000, was capitalized at $59,000,000 
The American Steel Hoop Company, representing a money investment of 
$14,000,000, was capitalized at $33.000,000. The capitalization of th 
Federal Steel Company, fixed at $98,000,000, on the admission of j 
president, exceeded by $31,000,000 the value of its separate concerns. 
The properties of the American Steel and Wire Company, capitalized at 
$80,000,000, on Mr. Morgan’s estimate in 1898, were valued at $40,000,- 
000. From the testimony of the officers themselves it appears that the 
cash value of the plants entering the United States Steel Corporation 
estimating the National Tube Company on the same basis as the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company—was $278,570,200, and the “good will,” 
$178,500,000. Since the United States Steel Corporation increased this 
capitalization by $74,373,035, $252,873,035 of its capital stock app: 
to be based on intangible assets. 

Still another comparison is that made by the United States Stoel 
Corporation itself in purchasing the shares of the different compani 
The common stock of all the constituent companies, excluding the Car 
negie Company and the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines, which have 
no preferred stock, amounts to $270,835,100. As the common stock 
added by the United States Steel Corporation represents “ good will.” 
the total excess over the money invested in the plants is $302,118,963. 

The most striking comparison, finally, is afforded by the easy test 
of the investment market. The par value of the securities of the United 
States Steel Corporation before the conversion of its preferred stock into 
bonds was $1,404,000,000, $550,000,000 of which was 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $304,000,000 5 per cent gold bonds. ‘The 
bonds have since sold at about 72, the preferred stock has fluctuated 
about 54, and the common stock has fallen to 10. In the opinion of the 
stock market, the proper capitalization of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is about $570,880,000 and the overcapitalization is about $833,- 
120,000, or nearly 60 per cent. 


Thus, according to Professor Montague, the steel trust is, 
through the protective tariff, able to make American consumers 
pay such artificially high prices for what it makes and sell 
that it is able to pay interest on eight hundred and thirty-three 
millions of water in its capital stock, and, singularly enough, 
they have persuaded a great many people that doing this has 
made them rich. How long, O Lord, how long! 


irs 
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HOW DOES THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AFFECT THE WAGE-EARNER? 


Originally the protective theory was put squarely on the 
ground of protecting American capital against the cheap—low 
rate of interest—money of Europe. When that plea became in- 
effective the protectionists shifted their ground to protection for 
our infant industries. When the infant became so overgrown 
that he was ashamed, or probably afraid to longer ery for 
“pap,” protectionists shifted to “the protection of American 
labor;” but the constant reduction of wages under high pro- 
tective tariffs, the effect of a large cut in wages at Homestead 
and elsewhere as the first fruit of the McKinley bill, the faci 
that wage-earners in mine and factory were squeezed very close 
to the starving point, convinced the wage-earner that the tariff 
did not protect him, and that he must depend on labor organiza 
tions to enforce his rights and compel the payment of higher 
wages; and now, while they pretend not to abandon the wages 
theory, they have come out in the open and say, “ We must have 
a protective tariff that will guarantee the American manu- 
facturer a profit.” While that was the real object of it all the 
time, it was never before the avowed object, and it looks very 
much as if “ protection for protection’s sake” is now in its 
“last ditch,” where I hope it will follow the usual course, and 
die. 

Its advocates triumphantly assert wages are higher in the 
United States than in any other country, and that the United 
States has a protective tariff; ergo, the high wages result from 
the protective tariff. Wondrous logic, but no better and no 
worse than that of the colored brother who discovered a bear 
and a bird’s nest in the same tree and stoutly insisted that the 
bear was the architect. Were they not found together? 

There have been periods in our history when we had very low 
tariffs, and they were purely revenue tariffs, but there has never 
been a time in our history when wages were not higher here 
than in any other country. The reasons are quite apparent. 
Wages is a portion—and ought to be a fair proportion—of what 
labor produces, Labor will produce most where it is most 
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efficient and the conditions under which it operates are most 
favorable. 

Where is labor most efficient? In the United States. Where 
are the conditions under which labor operates most favorable? 
In the United States. Why, then, should not labor receive the 
highest wages here, regardless of tariffs? It should, and it did 
till the greed and selfishness of protected interests endangered 
our wage supremacy, and would have appropriated a larger 
part of labor’s share but for the splendid intelligence and self- 
sacrifice of wage-earners in perfecting their organizations under | 
conditions that seemed well-nigh impossible. If the prgtection- 
ist is right, there is no need of labor organizations. They are 
entirely superfluous. The beneficiaries of the system will take 
eare of the wage-earners. 

But somehow they did not. On the contrary, so great was the 
necessity for organization that the men were compelled, in 
sheer self-defense, to bury all personal feeling; to smother every 
prejudice, however strong; to forget every antipathy of race, of | 
color, of nationality, of religion; to band themselves together in 
a compact organization; to fraternize in spite of their natural 
feelings, in spite of some of the strongest prejudices men enter- 
tuin. Surely the pressure which welded such incongruous ele- 
ments into practically impregnable unions must have been very 
great. And that pressure was, the tendency—nay, the determina- 
tion—of the protected interests to lower wages and thus increase 
profits, often already too large. And now, while wages have | 
nominally gone up because of labor unions, they have in fact— 
in the purchasing power of the money earned—gone down be- | 
cause of the increase in trust prices. The late—and much la- 
mented—Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of | 
Labor, in his report for 1903 shows how the American laborer, | 
while receiving the highest nominal wages, does not in fact 
receive the highest wages, as measured by its power to purchase 
necessaries of life. 

He estimates that the English laborer can buy the necessaries 
of life for one year with two hundred and five days’ labor, the 
American can do so with two hundred and twenty-five days’ 
labor, the Frenchman with two hundred and thirty-one days’ 
labor, the German with two hundred and forty days’ labor, the 
Russian with two hundred and eighty-six days’ labor, the Italian 
with two hundred and ninety days’ labor. As England has no 
protective tariff, France a pretty high one, Germany a still higher 
one, Russia higher yet, and Italy the highest of all, does it not 
look as if these statistics proved that a high tariff really made 
low wages, and, to strengthen this argument. it might be said 


that in China, where absolute protection existed, the laborer 
worked for nothing and boarded himself. 

Why is it protectionists never compare wages in England 
with other European countries which enjoy protection? Let 
ine do so for them. The United States tariff commission gave 


these comparative wage scales in their report some years 


ago: 
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creased nominally 18 per cent, the cost of living increased 47.4 
per cent, thus showing an actual decrease of 29.4 per cent in 
that decade. This decrease in wages was, of course, absorbed 
in bigger profits to the trusts. 

In this connection I would commend a careful study of the 
table of prices of leading necessary articles of daily consump- 
tion, given on page 569 of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States for the year 1907. 


Taking the years covering the Dingley tariff, it will be seen 
that— 

Breadstuffs costing $10.50 in 1896 cost $18.16 in 1907. 

Meats costing $7.05 in 1896 cost $9.64 in 1907 

Dairy and garden costing $7.87 in 1896 cost $14.46 in 1907. 

Other food costing $8.53 in 1896 cost $9.82 in 1907 

Clothing costing $13.60 in 1896 cost $20.10 in 1907. 

Metals costing $13.23 in 1896 cost $17.52 in 1907 

Miscellaneous items costing $15.52 in 1896 cost $19.24 in 1907 

These figures show a gradual and steady increase, not spas 
modic jumps, and they speak eloquently of the absolutely sci 


entific manner in which the workingman’s wages are reduced 
in fact, although the unions have been able to obtain a slight 
nominal increase. They give the laborer 18 cents with one hand 
and take 47 cents from him with the other. 

If a tariff regulates or fixes wages, why does the rate vary so 
much in the various States of the Union, all enjoying, or rather 


| suffering from, the same tariff? 


Mr. Wright’s report, quoted from above, shows the average 
earnings in the South Atlantic group of States to be $143.48 per 
year, while in the Western group it is $227.54. Why this differ 
ence under the operation of the same tariff law, if the tariff is 
the great wages regulator? And why are higher in 
England, with no tariff, than in Germany or France or Italy, 
with high protective tariffs? Or why are even the nominal 
wages higher in England than in some of the States of the 
Union? A serious search for a reasonable answer these 
questions will show the hollowness of the protectionists’ claim. 

And here let me say that the greatest industrial progress ever 
made by this country was made in the decade from 1S50 to 1860, 
under the Walker tariff law, a purely nue measure, which 
protectionists, with a magnificent disregard for the meaning of 
words, refer to as ‘‘a free-trade tariff.” 

Carroll D. Wright's Industrial Evolution of the United States 
is my authority for the following figures: 


wages 


te 


reve 





Germany France England 
Occupations. (protec- (protec (free 
tion). tion). trade). 
SN ite alae en eee i Teed $3.45 St .00 $8.12 
hans ot secede auhbaaeebatuamead 4.00 ».00 | 8.16 
IUD ns nicints ccsitanetcithlanaiphiah ahead 4.18 ».42 8.25 
vin dtivthetiibhtenihiantanaden ad 4.60 4.90 7.25 
I 4. ptbkbdne dimeddtadathencesedes Cie tatiinsnececs 8.10 
I nid tie hd aeucckioaeenbaamnncdaiaiaaiel BP 1 cncactuns 8.12 | 
Cn niinnecnsieddinetiatitiame anes S > aan 4 7.70 
ae i a a gi BN Babson cade 7.00 
, EEE A Cs 5.40 
Grinders Gh GINO WOTK cnn cccn cece cceccccsce i Sg 10.92 
COMMIGE MRONOUG, adc ccvedecccccce ee TN Be titinicmccircteaaain 5.00 


Since the ordinary laboring man spends for his living all he 
earns, his chief concern is for the purchasing power of his in- 
come rather than the number of dollars he receives. 

The man who ean earn a living with two hundred and five 
days’ labor each year would seem to have the advantage of the 
man who has to work two hundred and twenty-five days to do 
the same thing. 

As a matter of hard fact, wages, in the relative sense, have 
been rapidly and steadily decreasing under the operation of 
the Dingley law, and the present bill gives fair promise of being 
even worse in that regard. 


Dun’s Commercial Agency has for years kept careful track | 


of prices of the commodities which are of general daily con- 
sumption. As quoted by Franklin Pierce, in the Tariff and the 
Trusts, the cost of these commodities—that is, the cost of living— 
increased 47.4 per cent during the ten years of Dingley tariff, 
from 1897 to 1906, inclusive. What could be bought for $72.45 
in July, 1897, cost $106.79 in June, 1906, and the rise was 
gradual and steady. While wages during the same period in- 






From 1850 to 1860 our national wealth increased 126 
From 1890 to 1900 our national wealth increased 36 
From 1850 to 1860 capital invested in manufacturing increased 89. 4 
From 1890 to 1900 capital invested in manufacturing increased DO. 7 
From 1850 to 1860 products of manufactorie nereased SD. 1 
From 1890 to 1900 products of manufactor inerea { iS. D 
From 1850 to 1860 railroad mileage increased 300 
From 1890 to 1900 railroad mileage increased 19 
This remarkable progress can not be attributed to prote 
tion, can it. And right in line with this is the experience of 
the English people, as shown by the following tables of wages 
paid in various occupations in 1850 and 1S8SS, covering a period 
of forty years of free trade: 
Wag Wa \ t 
} Occupation. Place. ISSS pe SSS 
| ‘ hn t 
| 
s. d d 7 
Carpenters..-...... wa as Glasgow 14 0 g 
Bricklayers do ! 0o ) 1 Q 
Masor s eae } 14 Rg » . 
Pattern weavers : Hudders lk 0 » oO 
Weavers lo l 0 it oO 
Warpers and beamers . do l 1 ¢ 8 
Wind and reelers- d ( ! y ; gS 
Weavers (men ; Bradf ! 8 ( > 4) 
Reeling and warping : do 7 l 6 7 9+100 
Spinning (children)... 5 do $ ll ¢ 4) 
Comparison of seamen’s money Great Brit pe th ’ 
i* i 
nine ; Per ef 
| V \ , 
eg. s d 7 
a ae 45 i 0 > O OO 
ll $ 70 } 
Liverpool (1)..... 0 67 
Liverpool (2)-...... 5O g> ( > O 
Tse cde ncwtece 45 > O 0 0 6 
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It has been argued here and asserted with tiresome iteration 
by gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that labor has 
been constantly employed and highly remunerated under the 
Dingley law. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. CusHMAN] has been 
particularly emphatic on this point, and has given us a glow- 
ing description of the plentitude of jobs and the scarcity of men 
and the high wages which prevailed in the country generally, 
and in Spokane in particular, last fall. I can only account for 
it by concluding that Spokane must be so undesirable a place 
to live that even good wages will not attract men, for if such 
advertisements of “men wanted” at such high wages as he 
stated were published in Illinois, there would be an influx to 
our State which would practically depopulate our neighboring 
States, since everyone who could find remunerative work would, 
of course, prefer to live in the greatest State in the Union. 

The gentleman has told us some very amusing stories, and 
told them better than they are usually told, which is saying a 
good deal, for they have been told well and often in the past, 
and he has given us some alleged facts about the condition of 
labor during the last few years which are even more amusing 
than his stories. Richard Brinsley Sheridan once retorted on 
an opponent in the British Parliament, who was making a speech 
after the manner of the speech of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, by saying: 

The gentleman relies on his memory for his wit and on his imagina- 
tion for his facts. 

Let us see how close to the facts the gentleman kept. Let 
us see from the evidence of those who had better opportunity 
to know than the gentleman from Washington had what the real 
conditions were in the ranks of labor throughout the country. 

Fortunately we have access to direct, and at least semi- 
official, information on this point. On Wednesday, February 10, 
1909, at the call of Hon. Oscar §S. Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, 19 representatives of the principal inter- 
national labor unions of the United States met in the office 
of the Secretary, in Washington. Mr. Secretary Straus; Mr. 
Daniel J. Keefe, Commissioner-General of Immigration and 
Naturalization: Mr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor; 
and Mr. Terence V. Powderly, Chief of the Division of Informa- 
tion, were present on behalf of the Government. 

Mr. Keefe acted as chairman, and stated the purpose of the 
meeting to be the discussion of a number of questions of great 
moment to both the wage-earners and the department. 

Surely at such a gathering any statement of existing condi- 
tions not reasonably correct, not fairly and substantially in 
accord with existing conditions, would not pass unchallenged or 
without correction. 

Mr. Gompers was present, as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and made an address, which, with all 
the addresses and remarks made during the conference, has 
just been published in a pamphlet issued from the Government 
Printing Office. The facts stated in that address as to the 
employment of labor were not questioned by anyone and may, 
T think, be taken as true. They surely demonstrate the re- 
markable activity of the imagination of the gentleman from 
Washington. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
I quote verbatim from the address of Mr. Gompers, as published 
by the Government, 

Among other things he said: 


Permit me to call attention to this: At the beginning of December, 
1908, I sent out a circular letter to the executive officers of a number 
of international trade unions of America and got from them a report 
as to the state of employment and unemployment, and from the re- 
ports, which were made to me within fifteen or twenty days, I culled 
the following information: 

The blacksmiths report during the past year about 50 per cent of the 
trade unemployed, those employed averaging about four days a week. 

Boilermakers and iron-ship builders, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Bridge and structural-iron workers, 25 per cent unemployed, 

Carpenters and joiners, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Wood carvers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Cement workers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Cigar makers, 10 per cent unemployed, — , 

Commercial telegraphers, 15 per cent unemployed. 

Coopers, 15 per cent unemployed; two-thirds of the employed work- 
ing half time. 

Elevator constructors, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Steam and hot-water fitters: Employment in the West, fair; in the 
East, fully 40 per cent unemployed and working about one hundred 
and eighty days in a year. 

Freight handiers, about 30 per cent unemployed. 

Glass-bottle blowers, about 20 per cent unemployed. On account of 
conditions of the trade, no work is performed during July or August. 

Window-glass blowers, 20 per cent unemployed, 

Granite cutters, about 15 per cent unemployed. 

Hatters, men working about three-fourths of the time. 

Hod carriers and building laborers, 60 per cent unemployed, 

Hotel and restaurant employees, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Machinists, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Railway maintenance of way employees, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Butcher workmen, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Coal miners, work about 200 days during the year. 


Painters and decorators, 70 per cent unemployed. 

Pattern makers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Pavers and rammer men, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Printing pressmen, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Shipwrights, joiners, and calkers, 50 per cent unemployed. 

Tile layers, state of employment very poor. 

Tin-plate workers, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Tobacco workers, working on two-thirds time. 

Iron molders, 70 per cent unemployed. 

I am sure it is not an exaggeration to say that there are now in our 
country, and have been with very little variation since October, 1907, 
nearly 2,000,000 wage-earners unemployed. 

Secretary Straus. Do you mean by that that before that period those 
2,000,000 wage-earners were employed? 

Mr. GOMPERS. I do, sir. 

Secretary Srraus. Are you pretty well satisfied that the information 
which you obtained is reasonably correct? It depends so much upon 
the sources from which you obtained your information. 

Mr. GOMPERS. My information was obtained from the executive offi 
cers of the national or international trade unions, and their reports are 
based upon reports made to them by the secretaries of their local un 
ions, their local lodges, or local branches of the representative trades 
Many of them are so absolutely accurate that there can be no doubt a 
all. It may possibly be within the limit, but not beyond it. For in- 
stance, there are a number of organizations which provide, in some form 
or other, for a benefit to the men who are unemployed, either in stated 
sums, say $2, $3, or $4 a week, or through the remission of the due 
of the individual member. Now, it frequently occurs that a man doe 
not avail himself of the benefit to which he is entitled by reason of his 
nonemployment, but the benefits are only paid to those who comply 
with certain conditions which make employment impossible during such 
period. So that the figures are as accurate, I think, as any figures 
which can be obtained from any source. 


Mr. Valentine, president of the Iron Molders’ Union, also 
made an address, which is reported on page 63 of the pamphlet. 
He said: 


I wish to say just a few words in connection with the statement made 
by President Gompers as to the number of men out of employment in 
the calling which I represent—molding. Our reports show the greates' 
percentage out of work in the history of our organization—in the neigh 
borhood of 70 per cent. ‘These figures are absolutely correct, becaus 
we have a system of gathering the statistics through application for 
out-of-work relief in our organization. At one time, beginning with 
November, 1907, for a period of four months and a half, we had less 
than 9,000 of our members employed, and many of those were employed. 
probably, three-fourths time or half time. That was the condition of 
the molding trade; and as you know, the iron trade, they say, is the 
key to the trade conditions in this country. That condition obtained 
for a number of months. During the months of November and De 
cember it began to look a little brighter; some of the men found em 
ployment; but since that time, it strikes me, the trade conditions, in 
so far as the firon-molding industry is concerned—and that applies to 
steel, brass, etc.—are worse than they were at the beginning of the 
panic, and they are a great deal worse than they were in 1893 or 
18738—tthis morning’s paper bears me out in my statement that they 
are absolutely worse—and no prospects for the future, if you will take 
the report of the Iron Age this morning, as published in the Wash- 
ington papers. 


Mr. Neill, United States Commissioner of Labor, also ad- 
dressed the conference. Surely a representative of the adminis 
tration would not exaggerate or misstate the hard conditions 
of the laboring men of the country. Indeed, I think I am justi- 
fied in saying he would not fail to call attention to and correct 
any exaggerations or erroneous statements reflecting on th: 
administration of which he was a part. 

He said: 


Here is one of the highly protected industries of the United States, 
protected for the purpose of securing good wages and good workings 
conditions, and yet a very large part of the unskilled labor in the sitee! 
industry at present is still working a twelve-hour day; and in the 
blast-furnace branch of that industry men are working twelve hours 2 
day, seven days in the week, and this means a twenty-four-hour da; 
once every two weeks, or at the end of whatever period the change 
are made from the night to the day shift. A twelve-hour day is not 
an industrial condition that ought to be encouraged, and the effort o 
the Government, it seems to me, ought to be to work away from that 
condition instead of cooperating in continuing it. 

In some parts of the country men in this industry are on a twelve 
hour day at the rate of 12 cents an hour. Will the division of informa 
tion assume that there is a scarcity of labor in a community where 
adult males, toiling twelve hours a day, six days in the week, can ear 
only $8.64 a week as their full wages? What is needed is a continued 
“scarcity ” of labor and not further additions to its supply. 


Mr. Perham, president of the Order of Railway Telegraphers, 
and chairman of the railroad employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, told of the conditions which 
obtained generally among section hands in the far West and 
Northwest. He is reported, on page S7, as saying: 


The living conditions surrounding these men were not touched upon. 
I think the conditions so bad and the subject of such importance that 
I would like to have some branch of the Government investigate the 
conditions under which construction men and ordinary section men live. 
In construction work, especially in desert sections of the country, we 
often see a string of old worn-out box cars used for bunk houses and 
eating places, with a total lack of sanitation or any consideration of 
decency or comfort. The mules are treated with far more consideration 
than the men; perhaps they cost more to obtain. 





And Mr. Hawley, president of the Switchmen’s Union, is 
quoted in the pamphlet as saying: 


Now. what I look at is this: The evil which exists consists mainly 
in the large number of idle men we have here; that can not be denied. 
It is caused by the peculiar conditions under which the industrial 
affairs of this country are operated. The men are here and the women 
as well, as shown here to-day, and have not any work. 
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Through all the speeches made during the conference the 
same thread runs—idle men, lowering wages, and poor condi- 
tions for labor. 

Funny stories can not wipe out the fact that fifty years of 
high protection—the last ten being “ Dingleyism,” or protec- 
tion run mad—has left the country filled with idle men, on the 
one hand, while on the other it has built up many private for- 
tunes, far above the danger line, and enormously increased 
others, which were already too large. 

Surely, under this array of evidence, even the optimistic ¢ 
tleman from Washington could no longer insist that “ under 
the Dingley law labor has found abundant employment at fair 
remuneration.” : 

But if it is not “ protection” that makes wages high in this 
country, what is it? First, the superior efficiency of American 


labor and, second, the more favorable conditions which exist 
here. 
As to the superior efficiency of the American worker little 


need be said. Since 1878, when William M. Evarts, as Secretary 
of State, collected and collated reports of consuls from vai 
countries showing the efficiency of the American workman 
from 50 to 100 per cent greater than the European workn 
the fact has not been questioned seriously. 


And since then have been added the testimony of Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. John Hay, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and many others. Mr. 
Bailey, of the Broderick & Bascom Wire Rope Company, St. 
Louis, on page 2049, Schedule C, of the tariff hearings before 


the Ways and Means Committee, on November 25, 1908, said, in 


20, 
comparing wage cost here and in England: 

The wages paid for 
considerably 
in 


is dc 


similar services in the United States 
more than stated above, but to compensate for this 


ence wages it must be borne in mind that in England one 

tends to but one thick-wire block; in the United States one man 
tends to at least four, and often six, thick-wire blocks, while for the 
finer sizes, say No. 24 to No. 36, there is still a greater difference, and 


for these sizes in England one man attends to 10 to 15 filocks; 
United States one man (with help of a boy) attends to 30 to 50 bk 
From the foregoing it will appear that while the individual ear: 








of the American workman is greater than that of the English worl 
man, still the cost per hundredweight in wages to the English man 
facturer, because of the greater amount of work turned out by t 
American workman, is due to the greater number of machines attended 
to by the American. 

Andrew Carnegie has well stated the rule to be that the 


highest-paid labor produces the cheapest products. 

The second proposition, namely, that wages depend also on 
environment and surrounding conditions, is almost self-evident, 
and it has been a source of wonder to me why protection 
ists, ostrich fashion, insist on comparing wages here and in 
Europe, while stoutly refusing to notice the difference in the 
conditions. 

In the first place, there is the question of the density of popu 
lation. 

France has 190 persons to the square mile. 

Germany has 270 persons to the square mile. 

Italy has 293.5 persons to the square mile. 

Great Britain has 341.6 persons to the square mile. 

Belgium has 588 persons to the square mile. 

United States has 25.6 persons to the square mile. 

These figures furnish obvious food for reflection. Conditions 
in the different European countries are much more nearly alike 
than are the conditions in any one of them and the United 
States. 

Population is much denser in no-tariff Britain than in high- 
tariff Italy or France or Germany. Why, then, are wages higher 
there? Mainly for the reasons given above—that greater 
efficiency of labor, and partly because of the surrounding con 
ditions, such as greater deposits of coal and iron ore and tin 
and other things on which to expend labor. 

But how do any of these, or all of them, compare with our 





is, 


country in material on which to expend labor? There is 
scarcely room for comparison, so abundant is eur supply. 


We have gold and silver and copper and iron ore and coal; in 
shert, we have mineral wealth of almost every kind in the 
greatest abundance. We produced $94,000,000 worth of gold 
last year; only a nominal amount was produced in all Europe. 
We produced $38,000,000 worth of silver; Europe did not produce 
one million, and most of that was in Russia. We have over 
half the world’s supply of copper. so far as known; Europe has 
none to speak of. We have 194,000 square miles of coal land; 
England has 9,000, Germany 3,600, France 1,800. We have al- 
most five times as much coal area as all Europe has. 
as much corn-producing land as all the rest of the world, and 
more cotton-preducing land than all the rest of the world. We 
furnish the greater part of the world’s corn and four-fifths of 
the world’s cotton. 





We have | 


Great Britain has neither gold nor silver nor copper, except 
in minute quantities. It has no corn land, cotton land, 1 
tropical-fruit land, no turpentine, rice, sugar-cane, or tobacco 
land, as against our very abundant supply of all these. Its popu 


ho 1oO 


lation is over thirteen times as dense as ours. Yet, in the face of 
all these material differences in our favor, so lame is the pro 
tection argument that they depend on a wage contrast between 
our country and that one. And even at that, as we have shown 
by leading protectionists themselves, in the amount of money 
paid for a given amount of work actually done, the Englishman 
gets as much or more than the American, and very much more 
than is paid in any highly protected European country. 

Surely, where natural wealth and opportunity are so abundant 
and the labor efi icy so high, our lab do not get a fair 
proportion of what their labor produces, for a fair proportion 

ier our conditions would be much more, both nominally and 

purchasing power, than in countries less favored by ure 
and much more densely populated. 

| cheerfully admit that protection enables the beneficiaries 
of pay sh wages, but I think the facts given show con 

lusively that they do not. And her ne suggest hi on 

m’s theory the protected employers of labor are trustees 

the benetit of the ir em] loyvees, l tTruste¢ ‘ ~ it to 
bond for the faithful performance of the trust 1] 
ought t ke report of his acts and d gs as such trust 

d why should 1 the steel trust, for instance, be reque ! 

report | 1 1 the tariff benefits year and wl s 
gt July, 1906, bull of the United States 
I ot I I ct workers , ‘ ly 16.0) ut pel 
] i I I ‘ \\ ‘ = 1] ‘ ’ d Ss’? 

( and Schwab 1 Gary se nd others ar 
supposed hay row! ry wealthy out <« heir share of th 
protect swag t re is the fun workers’ share? 

And Mr. Haye ‘ of the sugar st, should report as 

stee for men \ work te hours ‘ in a temperature 

s high 110 deg s in S sugar r s. What sort of a 

f e who gets and keeps the } of protection plun 
cit 1 ts £o » the ward and st refuses to open hi 
books ¢ i 1 state t’ . 

the } $ bil s framed with a view of guaranteeing the 
nanufacturs 1 reasonable profit, Co ss should certainly 
reserve the right to examine the bool d get reports so it 
might judge as to the reasonableness « e profits. The pub 

tion of these reports would show wl brazen sham it is 
nd how patient and long suffering the people are 
WHA WILL ITS PROBABI Ed ‘ I ON TH ERPETIt ry « i 
REPUBLI 


The Declaration of Independence was the high-water mark of 
human This Government, principles, 
he best ever devised by man; hence the most important duty 


freedom. reflecting its s 


the American citizen has to perform is to preserve and perpetu 
ate it for the benefit of our descendants and, indeed, of the 
children of men. But after all it is a work of human hands 
and brain. It will not live always 

How long will it live? That depends somewhat on us. I have 


merely suggested the tremendous material wealth God stored up 
in our country. It has been, and is being, developed very 
rapidly. The great mechanical devices of the last belf century 
have made it poss ble to develop these resources and mvert 
them into wealth with almost incredible rapidity. 

Rut where is that wealth? Who has it? How has it been 
distributed? It has been distributed very unfair] indeed. it 
has searcely been distributed at all. Largely because of th 


manner in which the protective-tariff laws operate, this enor 


mous wealth has been and is concentrated too much: 





v1 
trolled by teo few of our people. I can not better express the 
sitnation than by quoting at length the latest expression on th 
subject I have been able to find. Prof. Byron C. Matthews, in a 
book issued last year, Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth, 
Says: 

Several attempts have been made to stat n general terms 
centration of wealth in tl United States w } s resulted } 
agencies employed for its distribution On i pt 
in the early nineti by the late Charles B. Sy it ti @ 
ciate editor of the Outlook. He concluded that 1 pet nt of the familic 
of the Nation owned half of our nat In « ‘ \ a 
125,000 families owned one-half. and 2.575,000 ies o } 
other half He also concluded that of the 127.500.0000 famil : 
Nation at that time 5,500,000 were practica propertvles i 
accredited to each of these families average | p sior n 
ing to about $150 in the form of clothing and plain housel l zg 

Mr. George K. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau f Statistics 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, Db. C., also published i 
mate during the early nineties. He concluded that 

Twenty per cent of our national wealth is owned by three-hundredt 
of 1 per cent of the families; 51 per cent by 9 per cent of the f . 
not including the millionaires ; 71 per cent by 9 per cent of the f ies, 
| including the millionaires; and 29 per cent by 91 nt the 


|; families, 
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Again, he says: 


As little as 5 per cent of the Nation’s wealth is owned by 52 per cent 
of the families. Vinally, 4,047 families possess about seven-tenths as 
much as do 11,595,887 families. 

The same forces leading to concentration which were in operation 
up to the time when these estimates were made have been in operation 
since that time, and with increased activity and increased scope for this 
activity, as is evidenced by the greater number of combinations with 
greater or less monopolistic power that have been organized in all 
departments of industry since that time. 

The inequalities are greater to-day than ever. A recent estimate of 
Mr. Lucian Sanial, a lifelong student of social conditions, is full of 
interest in all its details, but we give room for his summary of con- 
clusions only. He concludes that of the $95,000,000,000 which consti- 
tuted the national wealth in 1900, the 250,251 wealthiest men possessed 
$67,000,000,000, the 8,429,845 persons who compose the middle class 
possessed $24,000,000,000, while the poorer classes, composed of 20,593,- 
137 persons, owned only $4,000,000,000, In this enumeration of popu- 
lation, only those * ten years and over reported as occupied” are in 
cluded. Of the wealth produced in 1900, estimated at $24,500,000,000, 
Mr. Sanial concludes that 23.74 per cent went to productive workers, 
while 76.26 per cent went to nonproducers and exploiters. None of 
these three men claim scientific accuracy for their figures. They claim 
only that they approximate the truth. As approximations to the truth, 
ihey certainly contain material for reflection, whatever may be our fair 
criticisms on them. Everybody knows that enormous wealth is amassed 
in the hands of a comparatively few men; every impartial student be- 
lieves that such concentration is a hindrance to healthy social growth, 
hence a menace to social welfare. In it is developing a species of an- 
archism not yet generally recognized, but far more destructive of demo- 
cratic government than the bomb-throwing type. 


I do not say this condition is wholly due to the protective 
system, but I do say that protection, the “ mother of trusts,” as 
Mr. Havemeyer called it, has done more than all other agencies 
combined to bring it about. 

We are often told that wealth is power. It is. There are 
men among us to-day who have so much wealth, and as a conse- 
quence so much power, that the ordinary imagination can not 
conceive of them as being deprived of their liberty, no matter 
what they did. 

They are almost conceded to be bigger than the law. This 
is a dangerous condition, and, as Professor Matthews says, it 
is developing a species of anarchism far more destructive of 
democratic government than the bomb-throwing type. 

Nor are these men in the main very patriotic or very ready 
to make sacrifices for their country’s sake. They exhibit more 
anxiety to contract titled, or even royal, alliances than to main- 
tain democratic simplicity, or to pay their fair share of public 
burdens. 


Has the Republic anything to fear from this concentration of 
wealth? 

The lesson of history is that it has. 

We have recently had some very effective object lessons on 
that subject and should profit by them. I can not forbear be- 
fore concluding to quote again from The Trusts of To-day: 


In the mere cost of producing its output a combination of mills, as 
compared with a single plant producing on a large scale, obtains a 
distinct advantage. In the making of goods the trust must bargain 
for the service of employees and of money lenders with the same care 
that it buys raw material and sells its product. By the financial 
standing of its directors and its sheer monopoly strength, it may form 
alliances with banks and obtain lower interest rates on its commercial 
paper and on its long-time, funded loans. | 

rhe Standard Oil Company, together with the Amalgamated Copper 
Company and certain other trusts in which Mr. Rockefeller and his 
asssociates are interested, derives extraordinary advantage from its 
financial alliance with two chains of New York banks. As this par- 
ticular advantage of combination is rather recent, it deserves explana- 
tion By the natural concentration which for a generation has been 
going on in the banking business the National City Bank, of New York, 
has become closely connected with 50 or 60 other institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and in New York has become head of 11 or 12 
banks and trust companies. Identified with this chain of banks are 
the Second National Bank, the United States Trust Company, the lead- 
ing officials of the New York Life Insurance Company, and the banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Associated with these interests is another 
chain of banks, headed by the Hanover National Bank and including 
the Trust Company of America and the Union Trust Company. About 
ten years ago the Rockefeller interests secured control of the National 
City Bank, so that to-day they influence within New York City alone 
$108,000,000 of banking capital, $474,000,000 of deposits, and $323,- 
000,000 of loans. 

Similar alliances are available to the industrial trusts controlled by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Within its chain of institutions the Morgan inter- 
est numbers the First National Bank, the Chase National Bank, the 
Manhattan Trust Company, the National Bank of Commerce, the 
Morton Trust Company, the Western National Bank, the Equitable 
Trust Company, the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company. ‘These combined institutions influence a bank- 
ing capital of $97,000,000, deposits exceeding $472,000,000, and loans ag- 
gregating $327,000,000. The advantage to borrowers among the trusts in 
which the Standard Oil people and the banking house of J. P. Morgan & 
<o. are interested may readily be imagined. Together these two al- 
liances have at their disposal nearly one-half the banking capital of 
New York City. Not only are they ready at a moment's notice to loan 
millions and to undertake any vast enterprise for the favored trusts, 
but by their preponderance in the money market they are able to force 
the rivals of the trust to borrow at disadvantageous rates. The con- 
centration of banking interests is for the most part due to the organiza- 
tion of trusts in manufacturing industry. The offensive and defensive 
alliance between the trusts and the banking institutions, which is most 
conspicuous in the Rockefeller and in the Morgan interests, appear 
with greater or less distinctness wherever there is industrial com- 
bination. 


How easy this explanation makes it to put together the vari- 
ous links in the chain of circumstances which led up to the ab- 
sorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by the steel 
trust last fall, thereby at one stroke getting possession of one of 
the largest deposits of coal, iron ore, and limestone to be found 
together in the world and incidentally forcing the President of 
the United States to ignore a vital law of the country, thus 
successfully establishing, in a bloodless way, a new doctrine of 
nullification. 

In conclusion, I charge that the pending bill utterly fails to 
give the relief needed. It increases the burdens of both the 
farmer and the workingman, with no corresponding increase of 


| benefits; it fails to furnish any remedy for the enormous con- 


centration of wealth which has been and is going on to an alarm- 
ing extent; it fails to redeem the pledges made to the people 
last fall and without which there would not have been a Repub- 
lican majority here now, and it demonstrates that the country 
can get no real tariff reform through that party which owes its 
success to those special favorites under the law who have been 
enriched by tariff legislation. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, the indignant protest of the 
American people against the imposition of a revenue tax upon 
tea and coffee in a time of peace has speedily effected the de- 
sired result. It is no longer a secret of the Ways and Means 
Committee room, but is anxiously proclaimed abroad, that no 
attempt will be made to levy this obnoxious tax. 

Having been successful in preserving untaxed these articles 
so essential to the table, the consuming masses are now directing 
their energies toward two other schedules of the pending bill 
which can not possibly survive their irresistible attack. As 
necessary as tea or coffee is to the table of the rich and poor 
alike, so are stockings for their feet and gloves for their hands. 

The unwarranted action of the committee in making excess- 
ive, if not indeed prohibitive, the customs tariff upon these essen- 
tial articles of wearing apparel can not but result in such an 
uprising of hostile public opinion as will compel the august 
committee to again revise these schedules, and the next time 
downward to at least the Dingley basis. 

Mr. Chairman, upon nearly every tariff schedule of impor- 
tance which underwent a revision an argument was furnished 
by some member of the committee in favor of the change. Upon 
the hosiery schedule in the Payne bill the committee has main- 
tained a silence which, to say the least, is discreet, if not sus- 
picious. It is true that the chairman, in his opening statement, 
did mention the change, but so nimbly did he pass on and away 
from it that the House is still in the dark as to what influenced 
the committee's action in adding 30 per cent to the present duty 
upon cotton stockings of the poor man, woman, and child, and 
caused them to refrain from increasing the duty upon the silk 
hosiery of the well-to-do. 

We were not enlightened upon the subject and still remain in 
doubt as to what method of reasoning we owe this remarkable 
conclusion of the committee. It has been proclaimed that the 
desire to recoup our revenues was uppermost in the work of the 
committee in preparing the pending bill, but that no opportunity 
to strengthen the protective system would be allowed to go un- 
challenged. 

The hosiery schedule presents a glaring example of the incon- 
sistency of the framers of the bill. All thought of increasing 
revenues were cast to the winds and the Public Treasury sacri- 
ficed that a small clique of powerful manufacturers, already in 
almost absolute control of the output of domestic cotton stock- 
ings, might exploit the domestic market without hindrance from 
foreign competition. 

Pass this schedule in its present form and the Brown hosiery 
syndicate, of Philadelphia, will be practically without competi- 
tion in the American field of cheap-grade cotton stockings, and 
the poor man, woman, and child will take what they offer and 
at the price they fix or go without a grade of stocking they have 
become accustomed to wear. Glance at the hearings—brief and 
pithy—at which the wise committeemen obtained the facts—God 
save the mark—upon which they based their action in increas- 
ing the tax upon the cotton stockings of the humble to such an 
unjustifiable extent, and you will note a brief or two and a 
series of exhibits, all furnished from the concerns which make 
up the Brown hosiery trust. 

In this group are: 


Brown-Aberle Company; Brown Knitting Company: Harry C. Aberle 
Company; Thomas E. Brown & Son; German-American Hosiery Com- 
pany; Glen Knitting Company; Brown-Moore Hosiery Company, of 
Philadelphia ; and the Berkshire Knitting Mills, of Reading, Pa. 

The Brown family controls all of these concerns and all their 
products are distributed through one selling agency. 

These are the manufacturers who sought and got this un- 
looked for and unwarranted increase over the Dingley rate un- 
der which their industry had grown at a marvelous pace. That 
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I may not be charged with voicing the protest of any particular 
interest rather than that of the great masses of people to be ex- 
ploited, I would call attention to the fact that a great hosiery 
industry is located at Ipswich, Mass., whose annual production 
of cotton hosiery amounts to about $1,000,000. To the credit of 
this corporation they did not seek this increase in duties. This 
industry will share in the unnatural profits that will inevitably 
accrue to the domestic manufacturers of hosiery if the only 
check which keeps the prices of these articles within reason— 
the importation of foreign stockings—is removed. 

A casual comparison of the yearly importations of cotton 
hosiery from Europe since the McKinley bill went into effect 
will show that importations have practically remained at the 
sume figures, while in periods dating from 1900 to last year the 


domestic output has increased at an almost incredible rate, 
reaching a size in 1908 that was 100 per cent greater than 


1900, as the following indicates: 





Ril tite eae inter celia iaapdleanaiattiaha tate cieidsianmmianil $6, 604, 835 
1900___ . ssnbibieagiionian - 5, 623, 154 
$00 WW kiow Sith cachiedideslitidinjp las pelican catia taba wine -. 6, 645, 570 
Table showing output of domestic hosiery. 

Tiare te ceeciictiancin — scitisnieceaneiniiinisnitinesinds 
1905 a Zz idellineniiidiiaeiaiiiaeeasiisie piietetiatidcn nm £3, 590, 957 

j 50, 000, 000 
a = 4 


osmnbiiea to 
| 60, 000, 000 

Surely, with the imports virtually at a standstill for eighteen 
years, so far as growth is concerned, and the domestic output 
increasing 100 per cent in only eight years and still increasing, 
the fallacy of the contention that such an increase as contem- 
plated in the Payne bill is for the purpose of stimulating an 
infant hosiery industry is as evident as that two and two make 
four. 

That the Federal Treasury will not be enriched from customs 
tariff upon increased importations of foreign hosiery as a result 
of this raise is too apparent to dignify with an argument. Low 
duties stimulate, high duties paralyze, importations. 

Mr. Chairman, surely no member of the Ways and Means 
Committee will display the temerity to argue that with the duty 
upon low-class hosiery at 50 cents per dozen pairs and 15 per 
cent ad valorem there will not be more imported than with the 
duty at 70 cents per dozen pairs and 15 per cent ad valorem, 
an increase of 30 per cent upon the same goods. And right at 
this point a table showing the difference in the duties upon 


| modest 


| of the labor in the hosiery 


hosiery between the Dingley and Payne bills may not be amiss: | 


Table showing increase in hosiery duties in Payne over Dingley bill. 


| 
Value. Dingley. Payne. Increase. 


Not more than 
dozen pairs. 


$1 


5O cents per dozen 
pa 


per 70 cents per dozen 30 per cent. 
pairs, 15 per 


cent ad valorem 


rs, 


1> per 
ad valorem. 







$1 per dozen pairs and ts per dozen | 85 cents per dozen Do. 
not more than $1.0. , Lb per pairs, 15. per 
cent ad valorem. cent ad valorem 

More than $1.50 per dozen | 70 cents per dozen | $1 per dozen pairs. Do. 


pairs and not more pairs, 15. per 15 per cent ad 
than $2 per dozen pairs. | centad valorem. valorem. 
More than $2 per dozen | $1.20 per dozen/| $1.50 per dozen | 20 per cent. 
pairs and not more pairs, 15 per pairs, 15 per 
than $3 per dozen pairs. cent ad valorem. cent ad valorem. 
More than S8 and not $2 perdozenpairs, | $2 perdozenpairs, No increase. 


more than $5 per dozen 
pairs. 


15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


15 per cent 
valorem. 


ad 


From the above table it is seen that additional tariff burdens 
of 30 per cent are put upon the cotton stockings that cover the 
feet of the poorer classes, while the luxurious silk hosiery that 
adorn those of the opulent are not further from the reach of 
the wealthy than they were under the Dingley bill. 
fashioned cotton stockings that are imported into this country, 
and which retail at 25 ce 
while silk hosiery, which retail from $ 
as they are. 


» » 
» > 


to $5 per pair, remain 
The better quality of cotton stockings that are 


Cy 
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subject predict a decline of over 50 per cent inside of five yea 
which, if it eventuates, means a great dropping off in revenue 


8, 


3ut, to turn to another phase- of the subject, what will be the 
effect on the eventual burden bearer, the consumer? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that will not be disputed that in 
1906 and 1907 the Brown hosiery syndicate, of VPhilade 
the largest in America—who are to be the chief beneficiaries 
under the proposed increase—could not fill their orders for fully 
a year after they were placed, so great was the demand fi 
the American trade. Great firms like Lord & Taylor, Broy 
Durrell & Co., Marshall Field & Co., Arnold & Constable, wer 
unable to obtain goods within nine months of the time they 
should have been delivered from the Brown mills, and y tl 


Pennsylvanians demand additional protection 
industry which has demonstrated its incapacity to meet 
mands already put upon it by the domestic trade. 
There may be something said upon the question of the pay 
for the 


mills of the country in 
who would get higher protection for a commodity which he 
would corner pleads eloquently and pathetically for the uplift 
of American labor when he would divert attention from his own 
selfish interest. 
Mr. Chairman, no justification can be found for any claim 
that the great consuming public should be levied upon to pro 
tect the wage of the hosiery mill operatives in the mills of the 


Brown syndicate. They to-day enjoy a splendid wage, which 


I trust will continue, and their condition does not enter into a 
consideration of this question in the remotest manner, 

Mr. Chairman, I have yet to make a speech in Congress in 
which I have intentionally uttered a single syllable in a dema- 
gogic spirit. I have no respect for the man who decries the 
achievement of honest capital or patience with the calamity 


shouter who traces the blame for the 


social ills of the country 
to those captains of industry who have contributed so gener 
ously to the great triumph of American industrial and com 
mercial develépment. 
fut in this case I am forced to the belief that the new 
hosiery schedule was written for the sole purpose of turning 
over the great cotton stocking market of America to a Phila 
delphia syndicate which has already been fabulously enriched 


by the protection which the Dingley rate affords. There is an 
old saying that much wants more, and it is my solemn belief 
that if the Payne duties are retained upon cotton stockings, 
which the humbler element of the country is compelled to pur- 


chase, the control of this essential commodity will be put into 


| the hands of a few to exploit to their heart’s content. 


Mr. Chairman, the American people of to-day live much better 
than they did a generation ago. What was then considered in 
the light of a luxury, both in food and wearing apparel, is re 
garded as necessary to-day, and people will deprive themselves 


to obtain what their tastes demand. This being so, it is mani 


festly unfair for the champions of high duty upon hosiery to 
declare that recourse can be had by the consumer of modest 
means, who can not afford to meet the advanced price of the 
full-fashioned hosiery, to the cheaper or seamless article. They 
| find it possible to obtain them to-day; the capacity of the 
| mills of the American hosiery manufacturers is being tested, 
and the revenue from the foreign importations is as large as it 
lean be made. Then why not let well enough alone? But if 


The old- | 


its per pair, are increased 30 per cent, | 


worn by the middle classes, which retail for 50 cents per pair, | 


must also bear an additional burden of 30 per cent, which the 
fancy silk hose escapes. 

Mr. Chairman, the claim that may be made that additional 
revenue will flow into the Treasury as a result of this outra- 
geous increase is easily riddled. For ten vears we have been 
collecting approximately $3,600,000 yearly from hosiery impor- 


tations, or about 60 per cent on a yearly importation of 
$6,000,000 foreign products. If the increase carried in the 


pending bill becomes law, there is not the slightest doubt: but 


that which its rapacious advocates desire and figure will trans- 


pire—great reductions in importations. 


With dwindling importations will come corresponding shrink- | 


age in revenue returns, and competent authorities upon the 


there must be a change, at least distribute the burden equally. 


It is an indefensible rearrangement of tariff duties that im 
poses a further burden of 380 per cent upon the cotton stockings 
of the poor man, woman, and child, and leaves the silk hosiery 
of the rich with no other share than it ready bears. Mr. 
Chairman, public opinion will rewrite this schedule, if not in 
the House, then at the other end of the Capitol: and I venture 
the prediction that when the new tariff law goes into effect the 
hosiery schedule will read as it does to-day, and the De} 
of Justice will not be invoked to dissolve a hosiery trust, whic! 
would be the inevitable sequence of the passage in its prese 
form of the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to engage in any carping or hypercritical criticism of this 
bill. I apy reciate fully the difficulty wl onfronted the Ways 
and Means Committee when they set al to revise the tariff 
and frame a bill that would meet the increasing demands of an 
overworked Treasury, and I am 1 disy. 1 to criticise ther 
too harshly or to find fault unnecessar with the bill \ 
they have reported. I believe they me as well as a1 
other gentlemen could have done under me circumsta S, 
and when I say *“ under the same cir ‘e I mean when 
required to frame a bill for one pur WV intended to 
} accomplish an entirely different purpos T} is not a bill to 
| raise revenue. It is as far from that as the East is from the 
| West. On its face it purports to be “A b to provide revenue 
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equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” A Frenchman wrote a diction- 
ary and defined a crab to be a little red fish that walks backward. 
He submitted his book to an English lexicographer for his criti- 
cism, and the Englishman said: 


I have only three objections to this definition. In the first place, a 
crab is not a little fish; in the second place, it is not red; and in the 
third place, it does not walk backward. 


My criticism of this bill would not be so sweeping as this. It 
is not “a bill to provide revenue.” That much is true. It is not 
“a bill to encourage the industries of the United States,” but 
it is most certainly, as it claims to be, “a bill for other pur- 
In the first place, it is not a bill to provide revenue. I 
have too high a regard for the intelligence and statesmanship 
of the distinguished gentlemen who framed it to believe for one 
minute that they would work as diligently, as earnestly, and as 
secretly as they have done for four long months in an effort to 
frame a bill to provide revenue and then bring in this bill, which 
I might call “another bill of abominations” if I were in a 
mood to be critical, which I am not. 

The Dingley bill, we have been taught to believe, was the 
complete fruition, the “ full corn in the ear,’ of that perfect fiscal 
policy so long promised to those who held fast to the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; but it 
could not meet the demands of that spirit of reckless extrava- 
gance which has characterized the last twelve years of Repub- 
lican maladministration. Our expenditures were running be- 
hind the receipts until we were brought face to face with a 
deficit of a hundred million plus, and then the majority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee set about to revise the 
tariff to make it a real revenue producer. The papers 
were filled with prophecies and assurances from those high in 
the councils of the dominant party that this was, indeed, to be 
a revenue bill. “The Republicans have appropriated the last 
plank left in the real Democratic platform.” “What 
Democrats now stand for since the Republicans are to gire 
a tariff for revenuc?” These are some of the 
have been greeted with during the last few months, 
Payne bill is what we are to get. 

I shall vote against the bill unless it is amended beyond any 
hope which I now have. I am opposed to it as a revenue meas- 
ure because, in my opinion, it will produce less revenue than 
the Dingley law, which it is to supersede; and I am opposed 
to it a measure of protection because I do not believe in 
the policy of protection, which in this bill is nothing short of 
protection run mad. I believe every system of indirect taxa- 
tion bad, but a fiscal policy which levies taxes upon the 
citizen unawares and then turns that tax over to another citi- 
zen instead of putting it into the Common Treasury is indefen- 
sible and, in my opinion, wicked. The ideal system would re 
quire the tax collector to stand in front of the taxpayer and 
demand of him his lawful tax, and if that were done we would 
hear no more of billion-dollar sessions. Perhaps it may only 
be idealistic, but be that as it may, the further we depart from 
that policy the nearer we approach error, and no policy based 
upon error can be defended. 


poses.” 
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I am opposed to the policy of protection utterly, and by that | : ; 
DI : 7 ; | tax here, then, if these estimates are accurate, 


I mean to say that in my opinion a tariff should be imposed 
for the one sole and only purpose of raising revenue for the 
Government. The Supreme Court of the United States ex- 
pressed my view very forcefully in the opinion in Loan Associa- 
tion v. Topeka, reported in Twentieth Wallace: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property 
of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to 
aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less 


robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called “ taxa- 
tion.” This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


I am not in sympathy with the so-called policy of “a tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection.” If I should write a 
tariff Jaw I would write it with the sole view of raising revenue, 
and whatever protection it afforded would be accidental rather 
than incidental. In 1892 we made a clean, straight fight for a 
tariff for revenue only, and we won then because we deserved 
success. The issue was clearly drawn and everybody under- 
stood it. We denied the right of the Government to impose im- 
posts for any other purpose than to raise revenue. We said in 
our platform : 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of the 
American people for the benefit of the few We declare it to be a funda 
mental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Government 
has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 


such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered. 


“iil the | 
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Nobody believes the Wilson law was written along any such 
lines. In his report Mr. Wilson himself said: 

The bill on which the committee has expended much patient and 
anxious labor is ret offered as a complete response to the mandate of the 
American people. It no more professes to be purged of all protection 
than to be free of all error in its complex and manifold details. 

The Republican party unloaded the offspring of their own 
misgovernment upon this much-maligned measure, and by per- 
sistent, artful, and unceasing misrepresentations succeeded in 
so associating the Wilson law with hard times as to make them 
convertible terms in the political parlance of the day. In the 
first place the Wilson law was not responsible for the panic of 
1898. Asa matter of fact, it was not enacted until August 27, 
1894; and, in the second place, it was not a tariff for revenue 
only, and no jugglement of historical truths can ever write it 
so in our political history. Mr. Jefferson said that there was 
nothing to be feared from error so long as reason was left free 
to combat it. and we should have held fast to that faith and 
exposed the falsity and sham of the Republican contention, and 
time would long since have justified us. You can not fool all 
the people all the time. Unfortunately, we abandoned the fight 
for a tariff for revenue only in the next campaign, and in its 
stead embraced the new, though simpler, doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue, with the meaningful word “only” left out. Since 
the Payne bill has been a borning we have had an opportunity 
to observe this new evangel in action, and judged in the light 
of its interpretation here during this present session, I have no 
hesitancy in pronouncing it a fit consort for its supposed an 
tithesis, the policy of protection, and I leave it to a candid pub- 
lic to determine, if it can, which is the bigger humbug. When 
a given schedule is under consideration, lumber, for instance, or 
hides, the advocate of protection insists upon the Dingley rates, 
because he is in favor of protection for all American industries. 

The Democrat who has large lumber interests in his district 
votes for those same rates because he believes in a tariff for reve 
nue, and in either event the people pay the tax. The only schedule 
which can not be justified under the doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue as distinguished from a tariff for revenue only 
where the rate is prohibitive. Take the lumber schedule as a 
fair example: We produce 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber annu 
ally in the United States, and we import approximately 1,000,- 
000,000. If the tariff is a tax—and it will be a difficult matter 
to convince any variety of Democrat that it is not—and if the 
consumer pays that tax—and it will be equally difficult to con- 
vince a Democrat to the contrary—then the American con- 
sumers of lumber are taxing themselves $80,000,000 annually in 


is 


order to collect $2,000,000 revenue for the Government. In 
other words, the ratio of revenue to tax is as 1 to 40. The 


schedule under which cotton ties are taxed produces $14,000, 
but it enhances the price to the consumer of cotton ties, who 
is the cotton farmer, $400,000 annually. In this instance the 
ratio of revenue to tax is as 1 to 28. How, then, can one who 
votes for the lumber schedule on the ground that it is a revenut 
tariff refuse to vote for the tariff on cotton ties, which is, rela 
tively, a better revenue producer? The woolen schedule pro 
duces some $37,000,000 revenue, and it is variously estimated 
that the increased price of woolen manufactures due to the 
tariff is approximately $200,000,000. The ratio of revenue to 
is as 1 to 5}. 
I mention the woolen schedule because, to my mind, it is so 
utterly indefensible. The rates are practically prohibitive on 
many of the articles of most common and most necessary con 
sumption. Common blankets, for instance, valued at not more 
than 40 cents a pound, must pay a tariff of more than 107 
per cent. In 1907 our imports of this blanket amounted in all 
to only 1,116 pounds; or, in other words, the rate was prohibi 
tive. 

Take the cheaper grades of flannels, which are used for un 
derwear: The rate is 90 per cent, and this duty last year 
yielded the Government the handsome sum of $55.86. If the 
lumber schedule, which gives $1 for revenue out of every $40 
of tax, can be brought under the regis of this policy of a tariff 
for revenue, why not extend that same defense to the tariff 
on blankets and underwear. I shall not attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of the wool schedule nor to undertake any de- 
tailed discussion of it. I mention it in this connection simply 
to show that it can be defended upon the doctrine of a tariff 
for revenue just as reasonably as other schedules are de- 
fended—lumber or hides, for instance—and yet, to my mind, it 
is the most iniquitous of all the schedules in this bill. I say 
this because it entails actual suffering upon many people who 
are unable to pay the high prices which the protected manu- 
facturers are enabled to demand. They not only pay high 
prices, but they get very inferior quality of goods. While the 
committee was having its hearings the gentleman from Ohio 
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[Mr. LoNGworTH] read a letter from a manufacturer of woolen 
goods which is most interesting on this point. 

This is the extract which he put into the hearings: 

As a manufacturer of clothing for a 
can truthfully state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality 
for the price as I do now. The masses, consisting of laborers, me- 
chanics, and farmers, the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiv- 


ing practically no value for their money. The qualities and colorings 


are so peor that in many instances the colorings fade and cockle, and 
in the manufacture of garments give positively no satisfaction to the 
wearer. 

If I were an orator, Mr. Chairman, if I had either wits, words, 
or the power of speech to stir men’s blood, I think I should 
wish for no better subject for inspiration than the iniquities 
of this woolen schedule. The minority leader read a most re- 
markable editorial the other day, which I shall take the liberty 
of printing as a part of my remarks. It tells its own story 
much better than I can tell it. 

The editorial is from the Kansas City Star: 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE TARIFF. 
Protably few persons have ever given the matter a thought, but there 


veriod of almost fifty years, I 
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is an intimate relation between the high protective tariff and the high 
mortality resulting from tuberculosis. The ravages of this disease 
are greater in the United States than in any other similarly enlightened 
country. And the cost of warm clothing is greater in this country than 
in others. There is where the relation between an unnecessary tariff 
and a largely preventable malady comes in. 

It has been shown that tuberculosis is very largely a disease of pov- 
erty. Varticularly is the spread of the disease, the miscellaneous in 
fection from it, mainly traceable to poverty. And, next to good food 
and fresh air, the most important thing in the prevention or the cure 


of tuberculosis is warm, woolen clothing. But the cost of this kind 
of elcthing, whether for wearing apparel or for bedding, is directly 
increased about 100 per cent by the heavy import duty on wool and 


woolens. This excess cost is raised to about 150 per cent by the duty 
on machinery and other articles affecting the manufacture of woolens. 


These duties were imposed to promote sheep raising and the manu 
facture of woolens. But the increased cost of raw material has made 
the gencral tariff disadvantageous to the manufacturer, and it has not 
greatly benefited the woolgrower. At least, such benefits as have 


accrued to the limited class engaged in growing wool is as nothing com 
pared to the benefits that would come to the masses in general through 
cheap clothing; or to the cruelties, hardships, sickness, and death re 
sulting from an insufficiency of warm clothing It is better that the 
Nation should be comfortably and cheaply clothed, warmed, and saved 


from preventable disease than that t woolgrowers should increase 
their profits at the cost of these advantages to the whole people. It 
is claimed by scientists that cheap wool clothing would do more to 
suppress tuberculosis than all the sanitariums and other agencies now 
maintained for that purpose. 

But in order to make an equitable adjustment of this question, the 
tariff should be taken off both raw and manufactured wool, and from 


all machinery or other articles affecting the cost of manufactured wocl. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Griacs] says the cotton 
schedule is even worse than the wool. I can hardly believe that, 
although the gentleman being a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee is more familiar with the schedules than I am, and 
he may be right. Certainly the wool schedule is bad enough. 
There one right curious fact about this cotton schedule, 
though, that I would like to call to the attention of the commit- 
tee. When the bill was reported I observed that the tariff on 
certain lower grades of cotton manufactures was reduced and 


is 


on certain higher grades was raised, and knowing that the 
southern mills were largely engaged in the manufacture of 
these lower grades I was curious to know just what they 


thought of these changes. I made some inquiry into the subject 
and received this astonishing information: The southern mill 
men said they were satisfied with the cut in the rate on their 
products because that, together with the increased duty on the 
finer fabrics, would tend to induce the New England manu- 
facturers to quit making the low grades and devote all their 
skill to the production of the more highly protected grades, 
and that would give the southern fellows a monopoly of the 
manufacture of the lower grades. Just what there is in this I 
can not say, but it is the reply which I got from a gentleman 


who is in position to know what the southern mills want, and | 


he told me this was the statement they had made to him, 

Sut, och, mankind are unco weak 

And little to be trusted, 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
"Tis rarely right adjusted. 
I believe the tariff is a tax. I repeat that 
because I believe a Democrat ought to repeat it very often. I 
think it would be a very good mental exercise if every Democrat 
here would repeat this sentence at least once a day for the next 
two weeks: “The tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays it.” 
Senator George was a very great man. He was not an expert 
in tariff schedules, but he had a superabundance of what 
Emerson calls “the saving grace of all valid minds,” 
sense. In discussing the Wilson tariff bill, when it was before 
the Senate in 1894, he said: 

I am not an expert on tariff matters. I 


Mr. Chairman, 


am 


Finance Committee, and I have not given much attention to the ques- 
tion of taxes, or tariff, or finance, except that I have a sort of old- 


common | 


not a member of the | 
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fashioned notion in my head that if anything I wish to buy is brought 
into this country and is taxed at the seaport 15 or 20 or 30 per cent, 
in the end I have to pay it. I have that sort of an old-fashioned notion. 

I have that same notion, Mr. Chairman, and I have the further 
notion that if a tariff is so high as to keep out importations 
from abroad then the American manufacturer is adding a very 
large per cent of that tariff rate to the selling price of his 
product, and that the consumer is in this way paying that tax, 
not to the Government, but to the manufacturer. I am not the 
only one who believes that, either, Mr. Chairman. The manu 
facturer believes it, too, and as evidence of that fact the very 
first day the Ways and Means Committee met here last fall the 
manufacturer came to town. It was the old song over again of 





the “ Beggars coming to town” 
Some in rags and some in tags and some in velvet gowns 
Figuratively speaking, the glove manufacturer was in the 


worst kind of rags. Without more help he would certainly perish, 
according to his account of the situation. And right here I want 
to quote what another great Mississippian said in this Capitol 
upon a former occasion when the Senate was considering a 
tariff bill. Certain interests then were clamoring for 


protec- 


| tion just as they are to-day, and some were insisting just as 


the glove man is insisting that unless the fostering hand of 
the Federal Government was extended and the taxing power 
was invoked to his rescue their business would be destroyed. 
I commend his words of wisdom to every Democrat who is 
asking protection, under the guise of revenue, for some in- 
dustry in his district which he has been clamored into beliey- 
ing will be ruined if left to competition from abroad. 


In discussing this very phase of the question, Senator Lamar 
said: 

If it be true that these industries can not exist without the aid of 
taxes levied by the Government; and if Congress, recognizing this fact, 
levies duties for the purpose of maintaining them, they are not really 
industries, but Government manufactures, political establishments, 
branches of the public service; as much as are the army and navy 
and diplomatic corps or any of the departments of administration 

Gentlemen on this side of the Chamber gagged only a few 


weeks ago when they were importuned in debate to vote for a 
ship subsidy, and yet many of those same gentlemen are to-day 
advocating a protective tariff on some product of their districts. 
fhe only difference between a subsidy and a protec tive tariff 
is that the subsidy is voted directly to the favored interest out 
of the funds which the Government has collected from the peo- 
ple, and the protective tariff authorizes and empowers the 
interest itself to collect the tax by increasing the selling i 
of its product to the people. The is done directly, openly, 
and above board, whereas the other is done indirectly and under 
the false pretense of raising revenue. How 


price 


one 


many Congressmen 


would be reelected if we were to vote directly to Mr. Weyer 
haeuser and Mr. Hines and to the other 50 millionaires who 
are associated with them in what has been referred to in the 
hearings as the “‘ Weyerhaeuser group of lumber kings ’—if we 
should vote to these gentlemen directly, I repeat, $2 2 thousand 
on their lumber cut in order to prevail on them to continue in 
the lumber business and employ American labor? Suppose a 
bill were introduced here to pay Mr. Littauer $10,000 or $100,000, 
or any other number of thousands, in order to induce him to 
manufacture women’s gloves in competition with foreign fa: 
tories, how many votes would it receive? And yet this is ex- 
actly what we are doing, but we are doing it by indirection. 

It is not my intention to discuss any of the schedules of this 
bill in detail or at length, because I do not know enough about 
them to do so intelligently; but I do intend to say something 
about the tariff on lumber, because my district is pretty nearly 
covered with virgin forest and there has been more or less aAgita 
tion there in favor of such a tariff. If I am given an opportu- 
nity to do so, I shall vote to put lumber on the free list, al- 
though I believe the lumber industry is as much entitled to 
protection as any other American industry. But when I say 


| that I have helped its cause very little from my view point, be 
cause I am opposed to the whole policy of a tariff for protection. 

I believe that the only proper function of a tariff law 
raise revenue for the Government. This, understand 
has been the teachings of the Democratic fathers, and the old- 
time religion is good enough for me. I do not mean by this 
to question the Democracy of any gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber who is in favor of the lumber schedule. I simply say 
that the old-time religion is good enough for me, but I 
stand fully that we gave up that creed, as a test of party faith, 


is TO 


as I 


under 


| some years ago when we abandoned the doctrine of a tariff for 

| revenue only. 

| I would like to commend to some of my colleagues on this 
side, however, what occurs to me to be 


some very sound Demo- 
When the tariff was under 
of 1892, the following col- 


-, 


| cratic, as well as patriotic, doctrine. 
discussion on this floor in the spring 
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loquy occurred which, I think, tells its own story without com- 
ment from me. There are some gentlemen on this side who, I 
think, will find this very interesting, if not instructive. I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 16, 1892: 

Mr. WV 


‘KINS. Are you to be understood as opposed to a state or 
national protection to be extended to the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. Bryan. I am, most assuredly. [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And when it is necessary to come down to Congress and 
ask for protection or a bounty for an industry in my own State, 
which I should refuse, as wrong to an industry in another State, I 
shall cease to represent Nebraska in Congress. [Great applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

I call attention to the fact that the Recorp of that distant 


date reads “‘ Great applause on the Democratic side.” 


I believe I have already stated that the tariff on lumber is no 
more to be defended on the ground that it is a revenue tariff 
ihan is the tariff on steel or the tariff on wool and woolen goods. 
If we test it by the logic by which the protectionist has always 
justified his theory, I believe it will as signally fail there. 

Perhaps I should say by which the protectionist has hereto- 
fore justified his theory. Recently we have a new doctrine 
rather a new logic of protection from an unquestioned 
source, from no less a personage than the Speaker himself. In 
his interruption of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] 
the other day, he said: 


I stated further that words were cheap; that they knew in the Jop- 
lin district and elsewhere in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that 
came in competition with their production was necessary. I told them 
that action was louder than words; that they being experts, I being a 
Member of Congress, if I should be reelected, their action would con- 
trol my vote; that if they sent the message by Representative Morcan 
(and I laid my hand on his shoulder), that they being experts be- 
lieved that zinc ore ought to go upon the protected list, I would take 
their action and vote accordingly; and if they sent Mr. Hackney, I 
would take their action and vote accordingly, and that it was up to 
them. {Laughter and applause.] Now, that in substance was my 
speech, and in substance it was my speech in the district of Mr. Rus- 
SELL and his near-by Democratic Representative, passing through the 
zine and the lead and the glass districts. Now, those people seemed 
to think that glass, lead, and zine needed protection. I wiil take their 
judgment, after full inquiry, and shall vote for that protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 


or 


In other words, protection is no longer a theory of economics 
to be subjected to the tests of careful and patriotic study; no 
longer a matter to vex the minds and challenge the thought of 
the statesman, but a simple question to be submitted to every 
selfish interest in the country: Do you want us to give you a 
special privilege which will enable you to charge more for 
your product than it is worth? If so, send a man to Congress 
who will stand with the rest of us who are engaged in that 
same lofty enterprise and we will let you in. 

But there are better arguments for protection than this. 
There are arguments which appeal to the judgment of the 
patriot as well as to the cupidity of the robber, and when I 
say that the tariff on lumber can not stand the test of pro- 
tection logic I mean the test of honest arguments. The first 
argument by which the theory of protection was justified is 
what is usually called the “ infant-industries” argument. 

Professor Taussig, of Harvard University, in his “ Tariff His- 
tory of the United States,” puts it as follows: 

The argument is, in brief, that it may be advantageous to encourage 


by legislation a branch of industry which might be profitably carried 
on, which is therefore sure to be carried on eventually, but whose 


rise is prevented for the time being by artificial or accidental causes. 
The essential point of the argument lies in the assumption that the 
causes which prevent the rise of the industry and render protection 
necessary are not natural and permanent causes; not such 
permanently prevent, under a state of freedom, the growth 
industry. 

Subjected to this test, will the lumber tariff stand? Is there 
any reason to believe that if protection is now extended this 
industry may be “carried on eventually” at a profit without 
protection ? 

We have the assurances of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, our Chief 
Forester, that our supply of timber will be exhausted during 
the lifetime of this present generation, so that there will be no 
chance for this industry “to be carried on eventually” at all, 
either at a profit or at a loss. And I will say here, further- 
more, that while there is very much in his great work to which 
he may always refer with justifiable pride, I do not believe that 
in the future Mr. Pinchot will ever point even with satisfaction 
to the recent letter which he wrote to Mr. Payne on the subject 
of this lumber tariff. As I read it, he bases his hope for the 
conservation of our forests upon the promise of the lumber in- 
terests, that if the present rates are retained they will promise 
to be good. There is not a man in this Congress who will say 
that the experience in his own district gives him any reason 
to hope that the lumbermen will in the future refrain in the 
slightest degree from their greedy and scandalous destruction 
of our timber wealth. 

Is the lumber interest still an infant industry? We all know 
as a matter of fact that it was the very first Aw°rican indyetry 


of the 


as would | 
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in which the settlers engaged the day they set foot on the soil 
at Jamestown. Bishop, in his History of American Manufac- 
tures, says: 

The first products of the industry of the Plymouth colony of Rhode 
Island, and probably of others, sent to a foreign market were manu- 
factured from the almost inexhaustible wealth of the American forests. 

Shipbuilding commenced within three years after the landing of the 
Plymouth colony. Just a century before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence 730 vessels were built in Boston and vicinity. 

In his report to Congress in 1791, Alexander Hamilton, among 
other industries enumerated, says: 

woop, 

Several manufactories of this article flourished in the United States. 
Ships were nowhere built in greater perfection, and cabinet wares gen- 
erally were made little if at all inferior to those of Europe. Their 
extent was such as to have admitted of considerable exportation, and 
exemption of duty of all woods used in manufacture seemed to be all 
that was required. 

To illustrate to just what proportions this “ infant” has grown 
of late years, the following extract from the testimony of Mr. 
T. M. Knappen before the Ways and Means Committee last No- 
vember will be interesting: 

It is estimated that three interests now control one-third of all the 
standing timber in the United States. One of these, the grant Weyer- 
haeuser group, is said to have produced more than 50 millionaires. 

A right curious thing happened when Mr. Knappen was testi- 
fying before the committee: 

Mr. ForDNEY. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. KNAPPEN. I represent myself; I represent the National Forest 
Conservation League; and I believe I represent the sentiment of a 
great many people. 

Mr. ForpNEy. What is the National Forest Conservation League that 
you represent? 

Mr. KNAPPEN. It consists very largely of myself. 

Mr. Forpney. That is what I thought. [Laughter.] 

When the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] came to 
make his speech on this bill the other day he took occasion to 
refer to this colloquy again, and, as before, the announcement 
that Mr. Knappen represented no one occasioned laughter. No 
wonder the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hiri] felt called 
upon to assure the witness that— 

You do not have to represent anybody but yourself as an American 
citizen coming before this committee. 

The argument of the protectionists, and strange to say the 
very same argument is made by those Democrats who are vot- 
ing for the lumber tariff solely for the purpose of raising reve 
nue, is that the American lumber interests can not compete 
with the lumber mills of Canada. The following news item, 
which I clipped from a daily paper a day or two ago, states 
their position clearly, and incidentally throws some light on the 
extent to which this infant industry has recently developed. It 
is well to consider this telegram also in connection with the 
argument quite familiar to us of late that we on this side should 


| favor the lumber tariff even if it is protective, because the 


| South is getting the benefit of it now. 








This telegram indicates 
pretty accurately who the South is that is getting this advan- 
tage. Mr. Fosburgh seems to be a pretty big part of the South 


| himself, about four States, I believe, he modestly admits to being. 
| Mr. ForpNry would have had no cause to laugh at Mr. Fosburgh 
| if he had appeared before his committee. 
| he represents. 


It is very plain whom 


VIEW OF A LUMBERMAN. 
Norro.tk, Va., March 18, 1909. 


E. C. Fosburgh, president of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
controlling a majority of the lumber mills in eastern Virginia, Maryland, 
and North and South Carolina, declared here to-day that the 50 per 
cent reduction on lumber proposed by the new tariff bill will be ruinous 
to lumber manufacturers and mills generally on the entire Atlantic 
seaboard. 


He contended that while some of the strong manufacturers may with- 
stand the damage, the small operators will be driven out of business, 
the greatest injury being likely in this immediate section, which would 
be flooded with Canadian lumber. He said the lumber interests of the 
country will fight against the reduction. 

The facts show that we exported about $7,000,000 worth of 
lumber to Canada last year, and in addition to that we exported 
approximately 2,000,000,000 feet to the various countries of the 
earth, and the Democratic doctrine, as I understand it—and it 
is also the doctrine of common sense—is, that if a manufacture’ 
is able to sell his goods in the open markets of the world in 
competition with all comers, then he needs no protection. From 
1895 to 1907 the mills in Washington and Oregon increased theit 
exports from 131,000,000 feet to 363,000,000 feet, while the 
mills of British Columbia, which these gentlemen are so much 
afraid of, increased their exports in the same period and to 
the same markets from 41,000,000 to 67,000,000 feet, the increase 
in the former being nearly 200 per cent, and for the latter about 
55 per cent. 

It is ridiculous to contend that these gentlemen are seeking 
this protection because they are unable to compete with Canada 
or British Columbia. What is their reason then? I am told 
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by gentlemen of many years’ service here that they have never 


known such a lobby in Washington as these gentlemen have | 


| 
| 
| 


the | 


maintained here for the past three months. Why this solici- 
tude for the Government’s revenues? Why are they here? 
Good now, sit down; and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch. 

To my mind there can be but one answer—they want this 
tariff because they believe it will enable them to rob 
American consumer of lumber by charging him more for it 
than the Canadian is willing to sell it to him for, and that, too, 


in the face of the fact that they are successfully meeting the 
Canadian mills in the open markets of the world and are fur- | 


thermore shipping considerable quantities of lumber into the 
Canadian market itself. So much for the “ infant-industry ” 
argument. The next argument in point of historical development 
of the policy of protection was that it is necessary to have pro- 


vail in the United States. 
I quote another passage from Professor Taussig’s book : 


About 1840 the protective controversy took a new turn. It seems 
to have been felt by this time that manufactures had ceased to be 
young industries 


God save the mark— 


and that the argument for their protection as such was no longer con- | 
clusive. Another position was taken. The argument was advanced 


that American labor should be protected from the competition of less 
highly paid foreign labor. * * * The protectionists asserted that 
high duties were necessary to shut out the competition of the ill-paid 
laborers of Europe and to maintain the high wages of the laborers of 
the United States. 

This is the same old false pretense we are hearing to-day. 
We have been listening to it for fifty years. There never was 
any truth in it, and there is none in this. Fortunately we were 
able to get the figures from first hands in this matter, and the 
fact is established beyond controversy that the wages in the 
cold and forbidding climate of the far north are greater than 
in the warmer and more genial climate of the Pacific coast and 
the Southern States. All the conditions of life and work are 
harder there than with us, and every element that goes to make 
up the labor cost of lumber there is greater than with us. The 
hearings developed the following scale of wages. I quote from 
the testimony of Mr. Scanlon, a large manufacturer of lumber 
in both countries. 

In the Province of Ontario, Canada, about the same scale of wages 
prevails as are paid in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and in the mountain district of 
British Columbia common labor is paid at the rate of $2.25 per day of 
ten hours in the sawmills and $2.50 per day in the woods, while in the 
so-called “ coast district” of the Province of British Columbia, common 
labor receives $2.50 per day in the sawmills and $3 per day in the 
woods, and skilled labor is being paid in the same proportion. There 
is some oriental labor used in the British Columbia mills, ranging in 


price from $1.25 to $1.75 per day, depending on the class of work they | 


perform. Considering the efficiency of the oriental labor, they are more 
expensive than white, and they would not be employed at all if white 
labor could be obtained. In fact, the laws of British Columbia prohibit 
the use of oriental labor in cutting and removing the timber from pro- 
vincial lands. Wages are so high in Canada that I do not think we 
have anything to fear on that score. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KitcHIn] exposed 
so completely the humbug about subjecting the American work- 
man to the competition of oriental laborers in the mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia that it is hardly worth mentioning again. They 


sent an enterprising photographer around through the lumber | 
camps of British Columbia and photographed some 200 Hindoos, | 


who were there at work, and then they printed millions of 
copies of these pictures and scattered them broadcast over this 
country, and even put them in the hearings here, to create the 
impression that the tariff was protecting the American work- 
man from the competition of cheap oriental labor. 

The gentleman from Washington was forced to admit the 
other day that while he was able to find 200 Orientals to kodak 
in the mills of British Columbia, there were some 2,000 at work 
for the lumber manufacturers in the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. None of these were photographed, how- 
ever, and their pictures do not therefore appear in the pub- 
lished hearings. The whole argument about our not being able 
to compete with the cheap labor of Canada is a humbug. We 
can carry on our logging operations twelve months in the year, 


blessed as we are with a most genial climate, whereas our neigh- | 
winters. | 


bors on the north are handicapped by most severe 
It is simply to keep out honest, legitimate competition from the 
mills beyond our northern border, and this love for the labor- 
ingman is simply springs to catch woodcocks. Suppose we 
measure this lumber tariff by another tenet of the protection- 
ists, that if we keep out foreign manufactures by a high tariff 
competition among our own manufacturers for the magnificent 
trade of this great country will of itself keep prices down to a 
reasuunble level, will, in fact, according to the claims of many 
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protectionists, keep the price down below the price of the im- 
ported article. There never was any valid foundation for this 
hope, because it proceeded upon the belief that man can be 
trusted not to abuse power when it is given him, a faith that 
finds no justification in the history of the world. Instead of 
entering into honest competition for the trade of this mag- 
nificent empire, the richest and by far the most extensive ever 
dedicated to free and unhampered trade, they set about to make 
competition impossible by the formation of trusts, sometimes 
politely called “ gentlemen’s agreements,” which have effectually 
strangled all competition and enabled them to divide the rai- 
ment of the American consumer. We have seen a good many 
industries walk into this House and demand protection in days 
gone by, and by joining hands with all the other interests they 
have always been able to succeed. Infant industries a century 





old, grown not only to man’s estate, but to the estate of lairds 

tection against foreign competition in order to enable the Amer- 
ican manufacturer to pay the high rates of wages which pre- | 
| and yet in this good year of our Lord 1909 it is still crying 
| for the bottle. 


and dukes and a’ that, and now comes the lumber industry, 
which began business the day the settlers landed at Jamestown, 


Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to consume but a few mo- 
ments more. I understand the Republican party is in an em- 
| barrassing situation. The gentleman from Missouri has just 


| informed me that at a meeting of the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee this afternoon you were forced, as a result of the debate 
in the past week or ten days, to abandon the tax you intended 
to put upon tea and coffee; and as these were about the only 
items in the bill that would really increase the revenue I appre- 
ciate your embarrassment, and instead of rejoicing at it I want 
to make a few suggestions that may help you out of the hole. 

Mr. MANN. They will be gladly received. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I appreciate the difficulty 
under which these gentlemen have labored. As I said at the 
outset, I think they have done as well as anyone could under 
the same circumstances—that when required to frame a bill 
for one purpose which intended to accomplish an entirely 
lifferent purpose. We understand, of course, that this is not a 
bill to raise revenue—that not raise revenue for the 

| United States Government. | Laughter. | This a bill to 
enable one class of American citizens to charge all other Amer- 
ican citizens more for their goods than they are worth. 

Now, gentlemen, I make these suggestions in the spirit of the 
| loftiest patriotism in order to help the Republican party out. 
, You have endeavored to revise the schedules of the Dingley 
| bill for the purnose of meeting the deficit caused by the reckless 
extravagance of twelve years of Republican maladministration, 
and in doing so you have observed implicitly the injunction of 
| the motherly interests to “ hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
| but don’t go near the water.” Even the Dingley bill, that para- 
gon of legislative perfection, was unable to stand the assault of 
the last seven years, and so you sought to revise the schedules 

and increase the revenue, with the net result that you have 
| brought in a bill which, so far as the revision of the schedules is 
| concerned, decreases the revenue we are now receiving. 
Now, I want to make a few suggestions which I think will be 
| helpful. 
} 


is, 
is 
is, to 


is 


For instance, there is the tax on beer that I might 
suggest. 
I know it is claimed that the tax on beer is already as 


3 cents 


high as the industry can pay. It is only a little over 
gallon, and spirits pay a tax of $1.10 a gallon. 
It is not half as high as the proposed tax on tea, about one- 


fourth as high as the proposed tax on coffee, and in addition 


a 


is a purely voluntary tax which nobody has to pay unless he so 
| desires Your wife and children will never quarrel with you 
for not having it on the breakfast table. 

Again, it is insisted that if we double this tax the brewers 
will have to quit business and the production will thereby be so 
materially reduced that the revenue will be less than we are 
now receiving. Unfortunately for this theory, it does not square 
with the facts. The following statement, which was prepared 
for me by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shows that 

| there is no merit whatever in this contention: 


The tax on beer is now $1 per barre! of 31 gallons. This rate was in 
force up to and during almost the entire year of 1898. On the 13th of 
June of that year, under the war-revenue act, the rate was increased to 
$2 per barrel. 

The year before the war-revenue act became fully 
sumption of fermented liquors was 37,493,306 
year, under the increased rate, the consumption fell to 36,581,114 bar 
rels. In 1900, however, with the rate still at $2, the consumption ad 
vanced to 39,330,849 barrels, and to 40,517,078 barrels in 1901. In 
1902 the tax was reduced to $1.60 per barrel and the consumption was 
44,478,832 barrels. 

In 1903 the tax was again placed at $1 per barrel, in which year the 
| consumption was 46,650,730 barrels. There has been a steady increase 


operative the con- 
barrels The following 


~ 





in the production of fermented liquors, the consumption during the last 
fiseal year reaching 58,747,680 barrels. If the tax were increased to 
| $1.60 per barrel, taking the consumption of the last fiscal year as a 


basis for computation, the increased rate would yield additional revenue 
to the amount of $35,248,608. 
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I know that I am on sacred ground, and I do not want to be 


hazed. I will not say $1 on beer, because I understand that 
shall not go on. 
than that, so I suggest 60 cents. That will be $1.60, which was 
the revenue tax on beer until a few years ago, and to put that 
on again to-day will increase the revenues annually more than 
$25,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
cents—not $1. 

Another item I want to suggest—and I have only a few 
minutes more—is to tax the alcoholic contents of wine, the 
alcoholic element in wine. If subjected to its proportionate 
tax, taking $1.10 a gallon on spirits as the proper measure, it 
would produce a revenue of more than $35,000,000 annually, yet 
wine goes untaxed absolutely. Then, I would suggest another 


One of the causes of greatest expense to the internal-revenue 
collector in the administration of the law results from the privi- 
lege which we have granted to the liquor dealers to bottle their 
liquors in bond. We furnish an officer of the Government to 
superintend it, to see that the liquor is just what it purports to 
be, according to the stamp upon it. We furnish the stamp or 
label to be put upon the bottle. When the dispensers draw the 
cork, of course the label is broken, and when that bottle is 
empty, they fill it up with some other sort of liquor. 

To run down that character of violation of law costs -the 
Division of Internal Revenue a great many thousands of dollars 
a year. We furnish the stamp for nothing. We furnish for 
nothing the stamp to the wholesale liquor dealer when he trans- 


I say 60 | 


Perhaps nothing was said about a sum smaller | 





out these promises is no surprise to me or the people of my see- 
tion. We knew, down in my country, that this would simply 
be a repetition of the same old story. As election time ap- 
proached last year the party in power grew a little sick, and 
when people get sick they repent and promise all kinds of 
reforms. But, after the election was over, it was wonderful 
how quickly this great party recovered its health, and as health 
came back remorse and all promises of reform disappeared, 
When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
When the devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 
[ Applause. ] 
The tariff has been revised by its friends. As well invite 
the burglar or the highwayman to revise the criminal code. 


‘ | The leopard could as easily change his spots and the Ethiopian 
item that might raise some revenue and not lay the heavy hand | 


of the taxgatherer upon any legitimate industry in the country. | 


the color of his skin as could a Republican change his ideas 
on protection—the Republican party had its birth in protection, 
and some day an indignant and outraged people will see to it 
that this party finds its death in protection. [Applause.] 
The present bill is not an honest revision of this tariff. It 
will fail to satisfy thousands who, on last November, voted the 
Republican ticket, believing that the party was sincere in its 
declarations that it intended to honestly revise this tariff. 
Smarting under the severe but just criticism of an outraged 


| and deceived public, the leaders on the other side are seeking to 


fers his liquor from the original package into a smaller package. | 


Now, there used to be a small charge for that. 
the gentlemen on the other side, in their extremity, that they 
might resort to that again—5 cents for the stamp, to be increased 
to 20 cents, say, where the package to be stamped contains as 
much as 5 gallons, and in the opinion of the officials in the 
Treasury Department that will yield $1,000,000 a year. Now, as 
I am in not only a virtuous frame of mind, but am filled also 
with compassion and sympathy for the gentlemen upon the other 
side, I would suggest one other item. You have a tax now of 2 
cents a deck on playing cards. If you increase that 5 cents, 
you will add $1,000,000 more to the revenue. Mr. Chairman, 
there is just one other suggestion and then I am done. You 
have a tax on cigars, levied, as most Republican taxes are 
levied, without any reference to equity; so upon the common 
stogy, a cigar that sells two for a nickel, you have levied just 
as great a tax as upon the 25-cent cigar. By a proper adjust- 
ment of that schedule I am advised by officials that you can 
add $2,000,000 to the revenue from that source alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these suggestions in the spirit of 
the utmost kindliness and good feeling for the gentlemen on the 
other side. I hope they will be accepted in the spirit in which 
they are offered, and I am sure if they are accepted they will 
get you a little way at any rate out of the hole in which you 
find yourselves; and when you come on Monday to vote on the 
rule which we are told will be offered, I want you to remem- 
ber these suggestions and vote with us to permit amendments, 
and I now most solemly promise you that if I can not find any 
one else to do it, I shall offer these amendments myself, and 
thereby give you an opportunity to vote for them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.}] Mr. Chairman, by adopting these 
suggestions and doing as I request, you will not have to go home 
next summer and lay it all on “Uncle Joe” and say that he 
would not recognize you for that purpose, when your constitu- 
ents ask you, as they surely will ask you, why you taxed lum- 
ber instead of beer; why you taxed tea and coffee instead of 
wine and cards; why you taxed the breakfast table instead of 
the gambling table. It is up to you now, and not up to the 
Speaker. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] Do 
not vote for a rule that will cut us off from the right to make 
these amendments. We will offer them, and we will help you 
to put them on. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, if this Chamber were a 
theater to test the oratorical qualities of those sent here to rep- 
resent the people. I would indeed hesitate before I raised my 
voice in debate upon this floor, but, armed in the consciousness 
of a just cause, I take issue with those whom I believe have 
arrayed themselves upon the side of error. I am very much 
obliged to my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Humpnreys] for 
yielding me a portion of his time, and in the limited time at my 
disposal IT shall not attempt to treat this bill specially by differ- 
ent schedules, but shall content myself with a few remarks in 
regard to the bill generally. 

The tariff bill now under discussion does not carry out the 
pledges the Republican party made to the people before the 
last election. But I must confess that this failure to carry 





I suggest to | 








justify the irregularities of the schedules in this bill by a tech- 
nical defense that will deceive no one. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Corts] on last Thursday stated: 

Gentlemen on the other side insist that there is a provision in the 


Republican platform which declares in favor of revision downward. 
I have searched that instrument in vain for any such declaration. It 


is true that during the campaign utterances of that kind were made 
from the public platform and the stump, but, if you will examine the 
document carefully, no such declaration is there made. 

The gentleman admits that upon the platform and upon the 
stump they promised a downward revision. But the bill now 
under discussion proves that these campaign orators were 
deliberately sent out to make false promises and willfully de 
ceive the American people. For months the Committee on 
Ways and Means has been engaged in earnest and laborious 
sessions. Witnesses from every section of the country appeared 
before them, and a voluminous amount of testimony was taken. 
Revenue had to be raised. Under present conditions there is a 
large and increasing deficit which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations declared might reach the sum of 
$150,000,000 at the end of the present fiscal year. Therefore 
much depends upon the action of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The eyes of the public were upon them. Nearly 100,000,- 
000 people were looking to that committee for relief. When 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on the second 
day of this session, arose from his seat, and with a smile upon 
his face, amid the tumultuous plaudits of his Republican ad- 
mirers, introduced the great tariff bill of 1909 the Nation held 
its breath. This bill is a clumsy imitation of the Dingley Act, 
with immaterial changes here and there to make it look 
different. . 

The American people are willing to accept a just and equi- 
table tariff. The country is ready for a tariff that will raise 
revenue to run this expensive Government of ours and get us 
out of the financial hole in which the Republican party has 
placed us—a tariff where the duty will be heaviest upon luxu- 
ries and lightest upon those articles that are necessary. 

Does this bill so regulate the tariff? Necessities like dia- 
monds and other precious stones, rough and uncut, are placed 
upon the free list, while a luxury like a gallon of castor oil 
has to pay a duty of 35 cents. Hides are admitted free of duty, 
yet shoes are taxed 15 per cent ad valorem. The schedules on 
hides and shoes proves conclusively that this bill is intended to 
benefit only one class of our people. Whose interest is it to 
have hides cheap, if it is not the great shoe manufacturing in- 
dustries of the Nation? Therefore this bill says that the 
farmer and the cattle man must sell his hides cheap without 
any duty upon them, but when the shoe manufacturer buys 
these cheap hides and cuts them up into shoes, why, then the 
farmer must pay him 15 per cent duty above the regular price 
of such commodity or go barefooted. The same system of 
taxation is pursued in regard to iron ore, which is placed upon 
the free list so that the great steel industries of the country 
can buy this iron at the lowest possible rate, yet if the farmer 
should wish to build a house, he must pay one-half a cent duty 
on every pound of nails he drives into that house; and the 
blacksmith must pay 1f cents a pound tariff upon the anvil in 
his shop. Cut diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires are 


admitted into this country upon the payment of a tax of 10 
per cent ad valorem. But if the worms are destroying the 
greatest of all American products, the southern farmer must 
pay a tax of 15 per cent upon all the Paris green and London 
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purple necessary to kill those worms which are eating up the | 


fruits of his toil; which fruits constitute even in years of 
panic depression over $675,000,000, as shown by the report of 
Mr. Secretary Wilson himself in the Yearbook issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. [Applause.] 

The consumption of sugar in the United States for the year 
1908 was 3,185,789 tous, of which there was imported raw sugar 
from foreign countries and insular possessions 2,284,791 
Therefore a tariff on crude sugar has proved a good revenue- 
producing tariff. But the importatiens of refined sugar for the 
years of 1907 and 1908S amount to the insignificant figure of 649 
tons, which have produced revenue to the United States Gov- 
ernment to the amount of $13,629; and yet the tariff of 1.95 
cents per pound has enabled the sugar manufacturers to wring 
over $200,000,000 from the pockets of the people. The Payne 
bill proposes to reduce this rate from 1.95 to 1.90 cents. If a 
man were to eat a pound of sugar every day for an entire year, 
the reduction in the Payne bill would save him the tremendous 
sum of less than 17 cents; but he must pay into the pockets of 
the refineries protected by this rate a few cents under $7. And 
such inconsistencies are found all through this bill, conclusively 
showing that this bill is a species of class legislation and is 
intended to benefit a few only, and those few the financial m: 
nates of the world. [Applause.] 

I want to place myself upon record as being opposed to the 
indefensible proviso in the petroleum schedule, that proviso 
which states that oil shall be upon the free list unless there 
shall be imported to the United States crude petroleum or its 
products produced in any country which imposes a duty on 
petroleum or its products from the United States; then the duty 
here shall be equal to the duty imposed by such country. 

In the publication by David T. Day, of the United States 
Geological Survey, entitled ‘“‘The Production of Petroleum in 
1907.” it is shown that from 1908 to 1907, inclusive, the world’s 
production of petroleum amounted to 1,105,839,054 barrels, of 
which output the United States alone furnished 644,849,148 
barrels, while the rest of the world furnished 459,053,801 bar- 
rels of petroleum. Of this 459,053,891 barrels of petroleum 
furnished outside of the United States, Russia alone produced 
329,836,266 barrels, leaving for the rest of the world in five 
years to produce the comparatively insignificant number of 
130,209,665 barrels of petroleum. 
years from 1903 to 1907 the United States and Russia together 
produced nearly 90 per cent of the world’s production of 
petroleum, leaving less than 12 per cent of this supply to be 
furnished by the rest of the world. 

In the year 1907 the total production of petroleum was 
962,212,299 barrels, of which supply only 34,266,230 barrels were 
produced outside of Russia and the United States, showing that 
Russia is the only country in the world that can export oil in 
any amount to the United States. I attach hereto the table 
of petroleum production as prepared by Mr. Day, showing the 
relative proportion of petroleum as supplied by each country. 


World 


oO. 
is 


‘s production of petroieum. 


{Barrels of 42 gallons.] 


Country. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 


100,461,837 117,080,960 
75,591,256 | 78,536,655 


United States 
in i eile 
Sumatra, Java, 


134,717,580 
54,960,270 


126, 498 , 936 


58,897,311 | Gl 











and Borneo....... 7,682,014 8,662,572 t $8,738,302 
Ce iiinweesscieces 5,947 ,383 5, 467 , 967 8,360,441 
Roun 3,599,026 6,378,184 8.118.207 
India ‘ 3,385,468 $,915,803 4,344,162 
pS ee ee 1,418, 767 1,710,768 2,010,639 
a a 1,000,000 
GIs ns necsesscnn 634,095 569,753 788 ,872 
GE ens uitesbeee 560 , 963 578,610 756,631 
pe 37,720 42,419 65,476 
Oa as | 44,027 3 577 @ 53.500 
he te @ 40,000 4 30,000 @ 20,000 @ 30,000 
iss acees 194,588,558 218,955,279 212,900,900 | 262,212,299 





¢ Estimated. 


My information is that Russia imposes a duty on crude petro- 
leum of something like 97 cents a barrel; so, by the counter- 
vailing duty in this schedule, or the “ little joker,” as it is face- 
tiously called, that amount of 97 cents a barrel would have to 
be paid on each barrel of Russian oil imported into this coun- 
try. Consequently the tariff is prohibitive and the oil is not 
exported by Russia; but the Standard Oil Company charges 
this tariff to the American consumer and sells oil to the pur- 
chaser at home at just a trifle below what it would cost Russia 
to lay it down here. 
nature of this proviso, I will call attention to the estimate of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KUsrTerMANN] in his inter- 
esting and instructive speech upon this subject last Thursday, 


tons. | 
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In other words, in the five | 
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He stated to this House that in ten or twelve years about 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars was all the revenue that 
the Government had received by reason of this countervailing 
duty. So, in order to give the Government revenue to the 
amount of less than $30,000, the American people have had to 
pay to the Standard Oil Company an estimated sum amount 
ing to $133,943,S80. 

It is well known that the Standard Oil Company, to meet 
the price of Russian oil in Europe, the Standard Oil Company's 
only field of competition, reduces the price of its oil to meet the 
price of Russian oil, and sells to the European consumer oj! at 
a price considerably under that which this company ch 
citizen of the United States. This is a system of class legisla- 
tion that is absolutely dishonest. It intolerable that the 
great masses of the American people should be unjustly taxed 
in order that the Standard Oil Company can, in eight years, 
inake a profit of nearly half a billion dollars. Yet, in the f: 
of these facts and figures, the Republican party offers you this 


irges a 


is 





bill as a just and equitable rate of tariff taxation, a bill that 
is in the interest of the great trusts and combines of this 
country. It is a bill that will permit these great corporations 
to still further pool their interests and combine against the 
people 


rhe lumber schedule is probably of more interest to the peo- 
ple of my section than any other one schedule in this bill. It 
has been claimed that the removal of the duty upon lumber will 
work a great hardship to my own State. I have been urged by 
personal friends to stand by the present tariff of $2, claiming 
that such a rate would benefit my section and my State. I have 
been told that while the entire system of protection is wrong, 
the Republican party is in power and that party is going to 
stand for a high tariff anyhow, therefore let the people of my 
State come in and get their share of the spoils. 

I take great pleasure in placing the seal of my condemnation 
upon apy such doctrine. I will never, while a Member of this 
House, cast my vote to justify a theory, wrong in principle, be- 


| cause my neighbors are equally guilty or because it might prove 


a real or fancied benefit to my section. 

The only rule that can consistently guide official cénduct in 
this House, or in any other body where men presume to legis- 
late for others, is to follow the dictates of a conscience based 
upon that experience an honest endeavor to study and under- 
stand public questions gives to that one who is earnestly seeking 
for enlightenment. Therefore, impelled by the dictates of my 
owh conscience, and guided by the imperishable principles of 
that political party which is destined some day to lead the 
people of this country out of the wilderness of greed and spolia 
tion into the promised land of prosperity and plenty, I raise my 
voice against the tariff on lumber and ask you to place it upon 
the free list. 

I do not believe that this rate of $1 or the present rate of $2 
upon lumber will be of any benefit to my own section or to the 
great masses of the American people. The advocates of a tariff 
on lumber claim that we can not compete with Canada and 
that our markets will be flooded with Canadian lumber. Prom 
inent lumbermen of Mississippi who favor this tariff admit 
that a reduction will interfere with only the low, the inferior 
grade of yellow pine. The most earnest and zealous advocate 
for the present rate upon the floor of this House is the gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], who, I understand, is largely 
interested in the lumber business himself, not only in my own 
State of Mississippi but elsewhere. He has argued this schedule 
with more vigor and earnestness than anyone on either side of 
this Chamber, and yet he tells us that Canada can transport he1 
lumber to the great cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and other distributing points upon the Great Lakes 
at a transportation rate of from $1.75 to $2 per thousand feet; 
whereas the lumber from Mississippi and other Southern States 
can not be moved to these points for than $7.50 per 
thousand. Therefore the same grade of timber can be shipped 


less 


from Canada to Chicago, and by paying the tariff of $2 pe 
thousand can be sold for $3.50 cheaper than the southern yellow 
pine, and if we adopt the schedule of the Payne bill—a $1 tariff 

this lumber can be sold by the Canadian lumberman $4.50 


| cheaper than the southern mills. 


It can not be claimed that with the difference of climate he 
tween the South and Canada, immeasurably in favor of the 
South, that the difference in the cost of getting out this timber 
will be from three to four dollars per thousand. Why, in Can 


| ada the working hours are so much shorter, the winter is so 


much more severe, that the cutting of Canadian timber will be 


| attended by numberless hardships that the genial climate of the 


In regard to the absolutely prohibitory | 





South is free from. Again, I am informed, and I believe reli 
ably, that the wages paid the laborers in the Canadian mills are 
not so much less than wages paid in the Lake States. I am fur 


ther informed, and I believe my information to be correct, that 


cp ncaa so 
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the cheap Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoo labor of Canada is 
being wholly dispensed with either in cutting or manufacturing 
this timber. Therefore, if the Canadian lumberman can get out 
his timber cheaper, or as cheap, as we can, and then pay this 
tariff and Jand it in Chicago, or some other distributing point, 
$4 cheaper than the southern mill owners can, how is this tariff 
going to protect southern mills? 

Again, logs are admitted free from Canada. What good will 
it do the southern mills to place a tax on rough lumber and then 


permit millions of logs to come in free for the mills of the Lake | 


States, to purchase at a cheap price, without paying any duty, 
and then saw this lumber and put it upon the market in direct 
competition with southern lumber? 

The price of lumber in the last few years has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. While it is true that all commodities have in- 
creased, yet the following table, taken from the Bureau of Labor 
of the United States Department of Commerce and Labor, shows 
that the increase in timber has been greater than any other com- 
modity therein mentioned, an increase of nearly 50 per cent: 
(100 represents average price for 1890-1899.) 


| 1902. | 1903. | 1904.| 1905. | 1906. | 1907. 


POST MUOGROE. i nev ccncaducsccces --| 130.5 | 118.8 | 196.2 | 124.2 | 123.6 | 137.1 
Food, etc : indbn Ga cbiteedecsnaean 111.3 | 107.1 107.2 | 108.7 112.6 117.8 
Cloths and clothing...............-- -| 102 106.6 | 109.8 | 112 120 126.7 
aS). OU ee 134.3 | 149.3 | 132.6 128.8 | 131 135 

Metals and implements.-.............--| 117.2 | 117.6 | 109.6 | 122.5 135.2 | 143.4 
Lumber and building materials-..-..- 118.8 | 121.4 | 122.7 | 127.7 | 140.1 | 146.9 
Drugs and chemicals. ............«..«. 114.2 | 112.6 | 110 109.1 | 101.2 | 109.6 
House-furnishing goods..............- 112.2 | 113 111.7 | 109.1 | 111 118.5 
a ey ere 114.1 | 113.6 | 111.7 | 112.8 | 121.1 127.1 
All commodities........---.-- etkarehille nies 112.9 | 113.6 | 113 115.9 | 122.5 | 129.5 





And from 1900 to 1908 this price has gone up 64.7 per cent. 

A house built to-day with $1,000 worth of lumber and building 
supplies could have been built ten years ago with the same kind 
of materials for $353. I shall always support any measure 
that tends to give the people cheaper homes, The greatest in- 
stitution in the world is the American home. The proudest mo- 
ment in any man’s life is when he takes his little wife by the 
hand and leads her into that home which he has bought and 
paid for by honest toil. This home is his castle— 

The poorest man in his cottage bids defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake. The winds may blow 
through it; the storms may enter. But the King of England dare not 
enter. All his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
ment. 

Ownership of home and the little comforts we can give those 
who are dependent upon us is about the best the most of us can 
get out of this life. This ownership sanctifies the marriage re- 
lation; draws husband and wife, mother and children, closer to- 
gether and makes golden the hours passed at that fireside we 
can call our own. Let us take this tariff off of lumber so that 
every American citizen can build his own home without having 
to pay two prices for the materials that go into it. The pres- 


class that needs protection less than any other class in the 
Republic. 

The Government is intended to do those things which will re- 
sult in the greatest good for the greatest number, yet the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, which constitute by far the 
larger portion, do not receive any benefits whatever from the 
tariff, but, on the contrary, are the greatest sufferers under 
this iniquitous system. The products which the farme: sells are 
sold in competition with the world, and the world’s market ‘fixes 
the prices; but the manufactured articles which the farmer must 
buy are prevented by the tariff from entering world-wide com- 
petition, and the manufacturers are enabled to fix the price to 
suit themselves. 

In spite of the unjust discrimination in this bill against the 
farmers, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] upon 
the floor of this House stated that the Democratic party may 
fooi the farmer in the South, but they can not fool the farmers 
of the North. 

The following appropriations made by the Government under 
Republican administration from 1898 to 1907, inclusive, show 
the great interest this party has taken in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country: 
Department of the Interior 


shmciin tb ecitescaetsin tabalinisiontibaibamiaiaeel $1, 641, 767, 440. 41 
ae iii einiertasettnciargeinetinthimiinteadiitnnitaes 1, 582, 638, 679. 47 
Post-Office Department Sie tectesielees adeeaidas eiieieieaeied 1, 473, 402, 938. 00 


Navy Department 
Treasury Department —_~~ 
TCTIOE GE BRR arene en enensimeipenmnnianie 
Agricultural Department... _---~- 


—! 


11, T05. 35 
53, 997. 52 
82, 270, 200. 3 


ox 


cacnaeebenaenenteanes 50, 257, 000. 00 
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This conclusively shows that the amount contributed for agri- 
cultural purposes is ridiculously small, as compared with any 
Fifty millions for agriculture in ten years, 


other department. 


| 
| 











and yet the South alone has produced in that length of time on 
one product a valuation of over $5,000,000,000. Yet this tariff 
bill makes it harder for the farmer to live than any other class 
of the American people, 

It is absurd to contend that American industries, the richest 
the world has ever known, can not exist without laying heavy 
burdens upon millions of our people. If the industries of other 
nations, without a protective tariff to fill their treasuries, can 
send articles over here and undersell American industries, un- 
less we give our industries protection, why is it that the Ameri- 
can industries can export these articles of merchandise to 


| Europe and sell them to European consumers considerably 


cheaper than they would sell these articles to citizens of the 
United States? And if they did not make a profit on the ex- 
ported articles, they would not send them to Europe. 

I believe in encouraging American industries, but I do not 
believe in robbing the American people to make them the richest 
corporations in the world. I would knowingly vote for no law 
that would “take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned.” But I do not believe that the spoils gathered by rea- 
son of these protective tariff rates have ever gone to increase 
the wages of an American laborer, but, on the contrary, have 
simply swelled the dividends of some gigantic corporation. 

The Republican system of protection not only robs the people, 


| but makes it harder for the laboring man to live by raising the 


prices of the necessary articles of life, and then when this 
party tells the laboring man they will pay him better wages, 
Judas-like, they betray him with a kiss. 

The Republican party claims that it, too, is after the trusts. 
If you, upon the other side of this Chamber, are really in ear- 
nest in what you say, why do not you tear down this tariff wall 
that stands between you and the great masses of the American 
people. Reduce this tariff and the trusts will go out of business, 
{Applause.] You have destroyed all competition by prohibitive 
rates and permitted the great industries of the country to get 
together and form a complete monopoly of all articles of con- 
sumption and manufacture. It is self-evident that the narrower 
the field of competition the easier it is to create a monopoly; 
and, conversely, the broader the field of competition the more 
difficult it becomes to establish a monopoly. With our pro- 
hibitive tariff competition in any article on the tariff list is 
necessarily limited to American dealers and manufacturers, be- 
cause European and Asiatic dealers can not possibly compete 


with American dealers in this country under such conditions. 


The result is that American dealers can, and frequently do, get 
together and fix the price of industrial commodities to suit 
themselves. [Applause.] 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his beau- 
tiful peroration at the close of his nine-hour speech last week, 
stated that he believed the passage of this bill would start up 
industries throughout the United States. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] also stated that Professor Tausig, 
appearing before the Committee on Ways and Means, had said 


that— 
} 
ent tariff bill is clearly drawn in favor of class legislation. It | 
is intended to protect only a few of our citizens, and even then a | 


Protection is granted for the purpose of enabling new industries to 
establish themselves and to offset the difference in cost at home and 
abroad. 


But protection creates monopoly and monopoly creates trusts 
and trusts destroy all competition. Note the following statistics 
and see if the figures do not unquestionably bear out my state- 
ment. These statistics are taken from Mr. John Moody's En- 
cyclopedia of Social Reforms, edition of 1908. Mr. Moody is 
the recognized authority upon such subjects: 
The greater industrial trusts. 

















Incorporation. | Wesier | Total capi- 
=. aaa : | talization, 
ae -, of plants] a. 
Name of company. | | acquired | — ane 
| Date. State. | red led. | standing 
omec. | (par value). 
| 
1. Amalgamated Copper Co. | | 
and affiliated corporations....| 1889 | New Jersey-| 85 | $271,163,000 
2. American Smelting and Refin- | 
ing Co. and affiliated corpora- 
Si ciencitndie nathan Action acs amaadts 1899 oe ER, 145 | 203,100,000 
3. American Sugar Refining Co. 
and affiliated corporations --- 1891 — 260 | 160,000,000 
4. Americau Tobacco Co. and } 
affiliated corporations. _....._.. WOES Tieatd ae @ 200 $24,309,000 
5. International Merchant Ma- - 
SOD Cis, « ccd nteinte «becca ties ap eee ere 6 176,325,705 
6. Standard Oil Co. and con- 
trolled companies. .-..........-. 1899 SR coin « 400 98 , 338 ,300 
7. United States Steel Corpora- | 
tion and controlled properties.| 1901 |_..-- Oe cdese } @ 792 | 1,475,201,849 
Total (7 greater industrial ~ 
ON oh ok bio cauedickeouthadatiekes Dy aR ee. | 1,688 | 2,708,428,754 








Summary of industrial trusts. 








| Number! Total capt- 

lof plants! talization, 

acquired| stocks and 
or con- bonds out- | 

trolled. standing. 

' 

-- ao —— ——- —|- —_—_—_——— | 
eee Se SI icc edccnbincuimminiinnel 1,688 | $2,708,438,754 | 
451 lesper Industrial trusts. .. .......ccccccccescconceesee 5,088 8, 243,175,000 | 
— oe [eee | 
Total of 458 important industrial trusts.......-. 6,676 | 10,951,613,754 


The above tables show that the seven greater industrial com- 
binations in the United States are represented by the immense 
amount of $2,708,438,754. These seven trusts have all beer 
organized since 1898, and present an aggregate consolidation or 
control of 1,658 distinct original plants. In other words, in- 
stead of the new industries that the friends of protection claim 
competition will cause to spring up, we find in less than ten 
years seven trusts have swallowed up over 1,600 minor plants. 
Let us now look at the lesser industrial trusts. Of these trusts 
there are 451, with a combined capital of $8,243,175,000. These 
451 trusts have bought, controlled, or put out of business 5,038 
distinet plants, representing in all consolidations of 6,676 dis- 
tinct plants, covering practically every line of productive indus- 
try in the United States. And ali of this consolidation has been 
accomplished in the last ten years under the prohibitive rates of 
the Dingley tariff bill. The aggregate amount of capital tied 
up in the 458 industrial trusts of the United States amounts to 
the enormous sum of $10,951,613,754, showing a total consolida- 
tion of 6,676 distinct plants. Ten years ago, where the people 
had nearly 7,000 industries to buy their products from, each in- 
dustry in keen competition with the other, they now have less 
than five hundred. These conditions could never have been ac- 
complished without the assistance of a high protective tariff, for | 
protection restricts competition. The restriction of competition 
enables the favored to establish monopolies, and a monopoly is 
the very life of the trust. 

It is easy to see the advantages to those who own the trusts, 
and it is just easy to the disadvantages to the great 
masses of the people whom the trusts try to own. By consoli- 
dating a certain industry is placed under one head. ‘There be- 
ing but one buyer, the price of raw materials which are used in 
the industry is fixed by the buyer; there being but one em- 
ployer, the laborer’s wages are fixed by the employer, and when 
the raw material is converted into a manufactured product, 
there being but one seller, the price is fixed by the seller. They 
say it is a poor rule that will not work both ways, yet here 
we have a condition where when the trust is a buyer the price 
of materials is reduced, and when the trust becomes a seller 
the price of materials is raised. 

The extermination of the trust would restore business to a 
henlthy condition. It would reduce the price of the product 
which is consumed by the people; it would increase the price of | 
the raw material which is produced by the people; and it would 
improve the conditions of the laboring man. Yet I do not see 
how the trusts can be exterminated as long as monopoly is fos- 
tered by a high protective tariff. 

The attitude of the Republican party in regard to the exter- 
mination of the trusts is an amusing one. The Republicans are 
like the timid man who went bear hunting but was not especi- 
ally anxious to find any. They are continually shouting: 
* Down with the trusts,” when all the time the wise ones know 
you might as well try to fight a fire with coal oil as to fight the 
trusts with a high protective tariff. The fight the leaders of 
the Republican party are putting up against the trusts reminds 
me somewhat of a fight we had down in Vicksburg in the fall of 
1905. At that time my city was visited by that dread disease, 
yellow fever. 

The United States Marine-Hospital Service was promptly put | 
in charge—and, by way of digression, Mr. Chairman, the ma- | 
rine service handled the situation admirably. We were told 
that the mosquito—the Stegomyia fasciata—was the cause of 
the origin and the propagation of the disease; that the way to 
fight the fever was to fight the mosquito; and the way to fight | 
this insect was to kill all living mosquitoes and to destroy all | 
possible breeding places. Following directions, we closed up 
our dwellings and burned sulphur in them, because the fumes 
of sulphur are deadly poison to the mosquito. Following the 
same instructions, we turned over all tin cans scattered around 


| 
| 
} 
| 


as see 


in the back yards, for fear rain water might accumulate in 
them, as the mosquito breeds on the surface of the water. For 


a similar reason we screened all outyard barrels, and all the 
creeks and ponds in and adjacent to the city were treated to a 


liberal supply of coal oil, because the mosquito will not breed | 
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on water which is covered with petroleum. And, by way of 
digression, I wish to add that during those times, when tl 
people of the South were fighting pestilence and death, accord 


Y 


ing to the instructions of the United States Marine-Hospital 


Service, one of the greatest ammunitions that we had to fight 
this pestilence with was petroleum, which was used in Missis 
sippi and Louisiana by the tank, pouring it into the gutters and 


on creeks and ponds. And yet, Mr. Chairman, in those times 
that tried men’s souls, when we were facing this stilence an 
death and needed this petroleum to drive the | r fron 
our homes, that great philanthropic organization known as the 
“Standard Oil Company” raised the price of oil upon us t! 
summer three different times. [Applause.] 

But to come back to my illustration. In this way we worked 
night and day to destroy the mosquito. And all the tir that 
we were burning sulphur and turning over tin cans and scre 


} en l 
grim 


pects 


ne 


ing barrels and oiling creeks and ponds, there, at the very fo 
of our city, was a great lake capable of offering a breeding pla 
to all the mosquitoes that ever roamed the guideless swamps of 
the Mississippi or ever ravaged the coast of New Jersey And 
so it has been with the Republican party. Doctor Roosevelt s 
| that under Republican rule the country was afllicted with the 
trust fever, a disease more fata), more dangerous, than that of 
“Yellow Jack.” Doctor Roosevelt set about to destroy th: 
trust mosquito, the “* Slegomyia octopus,” as this particular gs) 
cies is scientifically termed. For some years the doctor has been 
engaged in a vigorous campaign against this mosquito. He 
turned over tin cans in the back yards of Hill and Harriman: 
he screened the barrels which stood under the eaves of the rox 
that shelters the wild clamor of Wall street: he oiled the creeks 
and ponds of Pennsylvania and Texas. But all the time that 
Doctor Roosevelt was burning sulphur and turning over tin 
eans and screening barrels and oiling creeks and ponds, there, 


all around him, was the great lake of “ Protection,” g 


breedir 


more trust mosquitoes than could ever be destroyed if every 
citizen in the United States were a President and every Presi 
dent were as strenuous as Theodore the First. |Laughter and 
| applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


[Mr. TOU VELLE addressed the committee 


Mr. ASHBROOK 


i 


See Appendix. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to burden 
the Recorp by ded use of dry figures or add to the big 
by attempting make a Enough has already 
been said in general debate on this tariff bill, and possibly too 
much for the aul good of many 
addressed this committee. 

I am a Democrat, I am proud to say, and believe in the prin 


the @Xt 


( 


noise to speech. 


erson of the gentlemen who have 


ciples of Democracy, but I am here to first represent the people 
of my district, and propose, so far as I understand their wil 
and wishes, to execute the same to the best of my ability. If 


opinion, not be an honest 


I did not do this, I would, in my 
Representative of an intelligent and confid 
I am glad to say that this right was « 


ing constituency 


mceded to every Demo 





crat at the Democratic caucus. I here quote paragraph 7 of 
the rules adopted March 22, 1909, by the Democratic caucus: 

In deciding upon the action in the House involving party policy 
and principle, a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at a caucus 
meeting shall bind all members of the caucus: Provided, The said 
two-thirds yote is a majority of the full Democratic embership « 
the House: And provided further, That no Member shall e I 
upon questions involving a construction of the Constitutio the 
United States or upon which he made contrary dges to ) 
stituents prior to his election or received contrary inst I 
resolutions or platform from his nominatin ithority 

I have no statistics to insert in the Recorp, which now too 


often resembles a railroad time card with a hundred divisions; 
everything in the World Almanac, and about all of the Govern 
ment’s statistical reports having been used. I shall let my 
constituents largely speak for themselves, and will, therefore, 
with your indulgence, insert certain letters amd 
received from them, all of which have my hearty indorsement. 

The eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] in 
his speech yesterday made a plea for the cotton grower, asking 
that fertilizer materials, jute, bags, and so forth, used by the 
southern farmer be admitted free. His plea is just, right, and 
reasonable and should be favorably considered. 

I have just received a letter from Prof. Charles E. 
the director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
located at Wooster, Ohio, in my district. The director 


resolutions 


Thorne, 
Station, 


briefly 


supports this reasonable demand for free fertilizer materials 
by uncontrovertible argument. Now, then, are a majority of 
the Members of this Congress friends of the farmer or not? 


If so, heed the demands of the gentleman from Alabama and the 
director of the Ohio Experiment Station. 
I am the son of a pioneer Ohio farmer, 


} 


the 


epresentative 


of a rural district, and will hail the opportuni record 


R 
ty for a 
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vote on this and all other schedules affecting the farmer and 
his interests. The letter reads: 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Wooster, Ohio, April 1, 1909. 
Hon, 


WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Now that the Payne tariff bill is under discussion I will 
venture to remind you of the importance of putting all fertilizing ma- 
terial upon the free list. These include the German potash salts, such 
as muriate or sulphate of potash, basic slag, and nitrate of soda. These 
materials do not come in competition with our home products except 
possibly the basic slag, and that is imported in too small a quantity 
to affect the local market. 

This is a matter in which the farmers of Ohio are very much in- 
terested, as the maintenance and increase of the fertility of our soil, 
upon which depends the future prosperity, not only of agriculture, 
but of other industries, depends upon the increasing use of fertilizing 
materials, such as those mentioned. 

Yours, respectfully, Cuas. E. THORNE, Director. 

The lumber schedule has possibly been the subject of more 
debate than any other single schedule. It remained, however, 
for the genial gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircH1n] 
to dig out the “joker” in this schedule and extort from the 
honest member of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Forp- 
NEY, of Michigan, that the supposed reduction of the duty on 


lumber in the Payne bill was a delusion and a fraud; that | 


while the people generally throughout the country believe that 
it will reduce the duty on lumber one-half, it will not reduce it 
the infinitesimal part of 1 per cent. 

The gentleman from Michigan, who is said to be one of the 
lumber barons, frankly confessed that he knew just what the 
“ joker ”’ would do when he put it in the bill, and feverently 
expressed the hope that the schedule would pass, as he did not 
believe there should be any reduction in the duty on lumber. 
We admire his frankness, but deplore that the lumber interests 
are so ably represented on the Ways and Means Committee. 

I congratulate my Republican colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
HOWLAND] on his able speech of a few days ago, favoring free 
lumber, and indorse his argument therefor, as well as all other 
gentlemen who are striving to give the poor man a chance to 
own his own home. ° 

I stand for the demands of my district and State, including 
those set forth in the following circular letter just received: 

THE GREAT STATE OF OHIO DECLARES FOR FREE LUMBER. 


The general assembly of the State of Ohio has adopted the following 

joint resolution declaring emphatically in favor of the repeal of the 

tariff on all forms of lumber and timber : 
Whereas the researches of the National 


mestic forests within twenty to thirty years, which will be a national 
calamity; and 


Whereas in this State and in all others lumber and its products are | 
one of the necessaries of life and in general use by all our people; and | 


Whereas the only present practical means of extending the duration 
of our domestic forests is to reduce the drain on them; and 


Whereas the price of lumber and all forms of wood continuously ad- | 


vance, thereby imposing a great hardship on our people; and 

Whereas the Government should not be a party. by its fiscal legisla- 
tion, to the imposition of these exorbitant prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That our United 
States Senators and Representatives in Congress are hereby requested 
to use all honorable means within their power to have all duties on lum- 
ber, timber, and their raw products forthwith removed and to have the 
same placed, as soon as possible, on the free list. 


Resolved further, That copies of this resolution, duly signed by the 


respective officers of both houses, be sent to each of our said Representa- 
tives in Congress and to the Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the National House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to represent one of the greatest sheep dis- 
tricts in the great State of Ohio. 
always with the consumer and believe the necessities of the 
poor man should have our first and best consideration, yet I 
justify myself and my convictions in the retention of the 
present duty on wool with the fact that the farmer is the least 
protected and smallest beneficiary under our protective-tariff 
system of any of the protected interests. 

The wage-earners of the great industrial enterprises are the 
beneficiaries of protection. We are told, and believe, too, by it 
their wages are kept up. So far as protection protects the 
American workingman against cheap foreign labor I am in full 
accord. But protection to the trusts and monopolies that their 
millions may become billions I am irrevocably opposed. There- 


fore I say, Mr. Chairman, that since the wages of the daily | 
breadwinners are kept up by protection, they should not, and I | 


believe will not, complain that the farmer, who in the end 
largely “pays the freight,” should have some remuneration in 
the way of protection to the wool industry. 


I here insert in my remarks House joint resolution 29, | 
offered by Mr. Wilber and adopted by the Ohio legislature 


March 8, 1909: 


Whereas the State of Ohio is the fifth State in the Union in number 
of sheep and fourth in valuation; that there are within her borders 
more high-class flocks of pure-bred sheep than is to be found in any 
other State or country in the world; and that 


Conservation Commission, | 
under the direction of the President, indicate the exhaustion of the do- 


While my sympathies are | 


Whereas the continued success of this great industry, so important to 
the State, is contingent on adequate tariff protection from the cheaply 
grown wool of Australia, the Argentine Republic, and elsewhere on 
practically valueless land at little labor cost: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, That it is the 
sense of the general assembly of the State of Ohio that no reduction of 
tariff on any class of wool should be made by the present Congress of 
the United States, and that copies of these resolutions be forwarded 
by the secretary of state to sald Congress of the United States and 


also to the Committee on Ways and Means, now in session at the 
Capitol at Washington. 


Mr. Wilber moved that the rules be suspended and that the resolu- 
tion be placed on its adoption now, which was agreed to. 


The question being, Shall the resolution be adopted? the yeas and nays 
were taken and resulted in its adoption. 

General Hancock tersely told the truth when he said the 
tariff was “a local question,” and General Grant was equally 
truthful in his declaration concerning war, which is fully as 
applicable to the passage of a tariff bill that will satisfy every- 
body. I shall vote for no reduction on wool, at least until the 
American farmer can buy his farming implements as cheap as 
the Filipinos, who were favored by the last Congress by the 
repeal of the duty on farming implements imported in the Phil- 
ippines. I believe the American farmer is entitled to at least 
| a8 much consideration as the Filipinos by the Congress of the 

United States. 

Free hides ought to mean cheaper shoes, cheaper harness, and 
the like, and I am, therefore, in favor of free hides. I have 
not received a single protest from my district against free hides. 
Not a farmer has “ put up a kick.” The farmer knows that it 
is the packer who gets the benefit of a protection on hides. 
The packers’ trust not only controls and fixes the price on cat- 
tle, but also on all of the by-products. The trusts do not need 
protection. Capital is generally able to take care of itself. 
The farmer does not profit by the duty and the people want 
cheaper shoes, therefore give us a record vote on this schedule. 

I am proud that at least one manufacturer of shoes, who hails 
from my State, is in favor of the removal of the duty on shoes. 
I interrupted the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] a 
couple of days ago when he read a letter from Wolfe Brothers, 
of Columbus, Ohio, to explain something about this firm and its 
importance. Permit me to read in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the same gentlemen: 

Tue WOoLFe BroTuHers SHOE COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1909. 
ASHBROOK, 


Washington, D. C. 


one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the 
you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free 





| Hon. WILLIAM A. 


Dear Sir: As 
country, we urge 
| list 

The American 
hides and cheap 
world. 

Very respectfully, 


shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With 


free 
raw material the American shoemaker can shoe 


the 
THe Wo.Lre Bros. SHOE Co., 
Rh. F. Woire, President. 

| I want to state that Wolfe Brothers have one of the largest 
| shoe factories in the Middle West. There are at least a half 
| dozen shoe factories in Columbus, Ohio. The Wolfe Brothers’, 
| I believe, is the largest. 

| It might also be interesting to the gentlemen across the aisle 
| to know that Wolfe Brothers are Republicans in politics and 
| that not only Democrats are clamoring for cheaper goods for 
| the poor man, but some Republicans are imbibing Democratic 
| doctrine to the extent that they are calling a halt on the pillage 
| of the poor, which permits the rich to cross the “ pond” three 
| or four times each year to “hobnob” with the aristocracy of 
Europe and erect their castles there. 

The Wolfe Brothers own and publish two of the leading Re- 
publican papers in Ohio, and the only two Republican papers at 
the capital city, the Ohio State Journal and the Colum us 
Evening Dispatch, and through the columns of these two splen- 

did papers have long demanded a reduction of the duties on the 
| common necessities of life. They are Wolfe by name, but do not 
appear to be in sheep’s clothing, like Brother ForpNnery, the 
lumberman. Give us more manufacturers of the Wolfe Broth- 
ers brand and more Republican papers, if we must have that 
kind, like the Ohio State Journal and Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch. 

And what about the manufactured cotton goods? 
| great increase in duty? 


Why this 
“Daddy ” Payne looks and seems like 
a fatherly old chap, but certainly when. he framed this schedule 
he had a “grouch” with the ladies. If the bill passes in its 
present status the rotund and robust figure of Chairman PAYNE 
will never more dare be seated with the “bald heads” on the 
front row. It would not only be dangerous on his part, but im- 
moral as well, for with a further increase of 20 per cent on 
cotton hosiery, the ladies will not be able to wear the kind that 
fastens to the corset, but will be compelled to adopt the gents’ 
style of wearing socks, fastening them on the tops of their 
shoes. 








